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OR, 

UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  N 

ARTS,  SCIENCES,  AND  LITERATURE. 

COMPREHENDING, 

UNDER  ONE  GENERAL  ALPHABETICAL  ARRANGEMENT, 

ALU  THE  WORDS  AND  SUBSTANCE  OF 

EVERY  KIND  OF  DICTIONARY  EXTANT  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

IN  WHICH  THE  IMPROVED  DEPARTMENTS  OF 

THE  MECHANICAL  ARTS,  THE  LIBERAL  SCIENCES,  THE  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS,  AND  THE  SEVERAL 

BRANCHES  OF  TOLITE  LITERATURE, 

ARTS  SELECTED  FROM  THE 

ACTS,  MEMOIRS,  AND  TRANSACTIONS,  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

IN  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  AMERICA. 

FORMING  A  COMPREHENSIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT  STATE,  OF  HUMAN 

LEARNING  IN  EVERY  PART  OF  THE  WORLD. 

•  EMnETAISHEn  BY  A  MOST 

MAGNIFICENT  SET  OF  COP  PER- PLATE  ENGRAVINGS, 

ILLUSTRATING,  AMONGST  OTHER  INTERESTING  SUBJECTS, 

THE  MOST  CURIOUS,  RARE,  AND  ELEGANT,  PRODUCTIONS  OF  NATURE,  IN  EVERY  PART  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  j 

AND  ENRICHED 

WITH  PORTRAITS  OF  EMINENT  AND  LEARNED  PERSONAGES,  IN  ALL  AGES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

TOGETHER  WITH 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF  HERALDRY, 

'  *  . 

AND  A  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF 

ALL  THE  ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD, 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC. 
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Non  audiendi  sunt  homines  imperiti,  qui  humano  ingenio  majorem,  vel  inutilem,  et  rebus  gerendis  adverfam,  nohopuSeiui 
criminantur.  EJl  fcilicet  qucedam  Scientiarum  cognatio  et  conciliatio  ;  unde  et  EyxvxAowaiociar  meant  Gi'ieci ;  ut  in  und 
perfeElus  dici  nequeat,  qui  cccteras  non  attigerit. — Morhofi  Polyhill.  1.  i.  c.  i.f.  i. 

Thofe  inexperienced  perfons,  who  make  it  a  charge  of  accufation  againll  variety  and  extenfive  learning,  that  it  exceeds 
the  compafs  of  human  ability,  or  is  ufelefs,  or  that  it  is  an  impediment  to  tranfafiting  bufinefs,  deferve  no  attention. 
Tor  there  is  between  the  Sciences  a  degree  of  natural  and  clofe  connexion ;  from  which  the  Greeks  ufe  the  term 
“  Encyclopedia;”  fo  that  no  one  can  be  perfefl  in  any  one  Science,  who  has  not  attained  to  fome  knowledge  of  the 
reft. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE,  ILLUSTRATING  THE 
UNION  OF  IRELAND  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

UNDER  THE  TUTELARY  SHADE  OF  HER  NATIVE  OAK,  BRITANNIA,  ADORNED  WITH 
HER  USUAL  ATTRIBUTES,  TAKES  HIBERNIA  BY  THE  HAND,  IN  TOKEN  OF  SINCERE 
FRIENDSHIP,  AND  SOLEMNLY  CONFIRMS  THE  ACT  OF  UNION.  ON  ONE  SIDE,  UNDER 
THE  BUST  OF  HIS  PRESENT  MAJESTY,  IS  A  MEDALLION,  REPRESENTING  THE  HEAD 
OF  THE  GREAT  STATESMAN  WHO  ACHIEVED  THE  UNION  OF  THE  TWO  KINGDOMS; 
AND,  BENEATH,  THE  ROSE  AND  SHAMROCK  ARE  SEEN  FLOURISHING  TOGETHER.  ON 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  ARE  DEPOSITED  THE  EMBLEMS  OF  ROYALTY,  JUSTICE,  AND  LEGIS¬ 
LATION,  WITH  THE  IRISH  HARP  IN  BAS-RELIEF.  ON  THE  FORE-GROUND,  AT  THE 
FEET  OF  BRITANNIA  AND  HIBERNIA,  IS  THE  CORNUCOPIA,  SPREADING  PLENTY  OVER 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
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INDEPENDENT,  f.  One  who  in  religious  affairs  holds 
that  every  congregation  is  a  complete  church,  fubje«5l 
to  no  fuperior  authority. — We  lhall,  in  our  fermons,  take 
occalion  to  juftify  fuch  palfages  in  o.ur  liturgy  as  have  been 
unjuftly  quarrelled  at  by  prefbyterians,  independents,  or 
other  puritan  feflaries.  Sanderfon. 

The  Independents,  like  every  other  Chriftian  fefl,  de¬ 
rive  their  own  origin  from  the  practice  of  the  apoftles  in 
planting  the  firft  churches  ;  but  they  were  unknown  in 
modern  times,  till  they  arofe  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  hierarchy  eftablilhed  by  that  princefs 
in  the  churches  of  her  dominions,  the  veftments  worn  by 
the  clergy  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worfhip,  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  above  all  the  fign  of  the  crofs 
uled  in  the  adminiftration  of  baptifm,  were  very  offenfive 
to  many  of  her  fubjefls,  who,  during  the  perfecutions  of 
the  former  reign,  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Protellants 
of  Germany  and  Geneva.  Thofe. men  thought  that  the 
church  of  England  refembled,  in  too  many  particulars, 
the  antichriltian  church  of  Rome ;  and  they  called  perpe¬ 
tually  for  a  more  thorough  reformation  and  a  purer  wor¬ 
fhip.  From  this  circumltance  they  were  fligmati^ed  by 
their  adverfaries  with  the  general  name  of  Puritans,  as  the 
followers  of  Novatian  had  been  in  the  ancient  church. 
Elizabeth  was  not  dil'pofed  to  comply  with  their  demands  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  fay  what  might  have  been  the  iffue 
of  the  cor.teft,  had  the  Puritans  been  united  3inong  them¬ 
felves  in  fentiments,  views,  and  meafnres.  But  the  cafe 
was  quite  otherwife.  That  large  body,  compofed  of  per- 
fons  of  different  ranks,  characters,  opinions,  and  inten¬ 
tions,  and  unanimous  in  nothing  but  in  their  antipathy 
to  the  forms  of  doflrine  and  difcipline  that  were  efta- 
blilhed  by  law,  was  all  of  a  fudden  divided  into  a  variety 
of  fe£ls.  Of  thefe,  the  mod  famous  was  that  which  was 
formed  about  the  year  1581  by  Robert  Broum,  a  man  infi- 
•nuating  in  his  manners,  but  unlteady  and  inconfiftent  in 
his  views  and  notions  of  men  and  things.  See  Brown, 
vol.  iii.  p.  441. 

This  innovator  differed  not  in  point  of  doftrine  either 
from  the  church  of  England  or  from  the  reft  of  the  Pu¬ 
ritans-,  but  he  had  formed  notions  thejr  new  and  lingu¬ 
lar,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  church  and  the  rules  of 
ecclefiaftical  government.  He  was  for  dividing  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful  into  feparate  focieties  or,  congrega¬ 
tions  ;  and  maintained,  that  fuch  a  number  of  perfons  as 
could  be  contained  in  an  ordinary  place  of  worfhip  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  a  church,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  that  are  competent  to  an  ecclefiaftical  commu¬ 
nity.  Thefe  fmall  focieties  he  pronounced  independent, 
and  entirely  exempt  from  the  jurifdiction  of  the  bilhops, 
in  whofe  hands  the  court  had  placed  Ihe  reins  of  fpiritual 
government;  and  alfofrom  that  of  prelbyteries  and  fynods, 
which  the  Puritans  regarded  as  tire  fuprerqe  vifible  fourccs 
Vol.  XI.  No.  729. 


of  ecclefiaftical  authority.  He  alfo  maintained,  that  the 
power  of  governing  each  congregation  refided  in  the  peo- 
pie  ;  and  that  each  member  had  an  equal  fhare  in  this  go¬ 
vernment,  and  an  equal  right  to  order  matters  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  fociety.  Hence  all  points  both  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  difcipline  were  fubmitted  to  the  difcuftion  of 
the  whole  congregation  ;  and  whatever  was  fupported  by 
a  majority  of  voices  parted  into  a  law.  It  was  the  con¬ 
gregation  alfo  that  defied  certain  of  the  brethren  to  the 
office  of  pallors,  to  perform  the  duty  of  public  inftruc- 
tion,  and  the  feveral  branches  of  divine  worfhip  ;  referv- 
ing  however  to  themfelves  the  power  of  difmiffing  thefe 
minillers,  and  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  private 
members,  whenever  they  fhould  think  fuch  a  change  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  fpiritual  advantage  of  the  community.  It  is 
likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  the  right  of  the  pallors  to 
preach  was  by  no  means  of  an  exclufive  nature,  or  pecu¬ 
liar  to  them  alone  ;  fince  any  member  that  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  exhort  or  inllrufl  the  brethren,  was  abundantly 
indulged  in  the  liberty  of  prophejying  to  the  whole  alfem- 
bly.  Accordingly,  when  the  ordinary  teacher  or  paftor 
had  finilhed  his  difcourfe,  all  the  other  brethren  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  communicate  in  public  their  fentiments  and  il- 
luftrations  upon  any  ufeful  or  edifying  fubjecl. 

The  zeal  with  wmich  Brown  and  his  aifociates  main¬ 
tained  and  propagated  thefe  notions  was  in  a  high  degree 
intemperate  and  extravagant.  He  affirmed,  that  all  com¬ 
munion  was  to  be  broken  off  with  thofe  religious  locie- 
ties  that  were  founded  upon  a  different  plan  from  his  ; 
and  treated  more  elpecialty  the  church  of  England  as  a 
fpurious  church,  whofe  minillers  were  unlawfully  ordain, 
ed,  whofe  difcipline  was  popiffi  and  antichriltian,  and 
whofe  facraments  and  inllitutions  were  dellitute  of  all  ef¬ 
ficacy  and  virtue.  The  fe£t  of  this  hot-headed  innovator, 
not  being  able  to  endure  the  fevere  treatment  which  their 
own  violence  had  brought  upon  them“from  an  admirriftra- 
tion  that  was  not  diftinguilhed  by  its  mildnefs  and  indul¬ 
gence,  retired  into  the  Netherlands,  and  founded  churches 
at  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  and  at  Amfterdam  and  Ley¬ 
den  in  the  province  of  Holland  ;  but  their  euabliffinients. 
were  neither  folid  nor  lafting.  Their  founder  returned 
to  England;  and,  having  renounced  his  principles  of 
reparation,  took  orders  in  the  ellabiilhed  church,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  benefice.  The  Puritan  exiles,  whom  he  thus 
abandoned,  difagreed  among  themfelves,  were  fplit  into 
parties,  and  their  affairs  declined  from  day  to  day.  This 
engaged  the  wifer  part  of  them  to  mitigate  the  Teverity  of 
their  founder’s  plan,  and  to  foften  the  rigour  of  his  un¬ 
charitable  decifions. 

The  perlbn  who  had  the  chief  merit  of  bringing  about 
this  reformation  was  one  of  their  pallors  cailed  John  Ro- 
binjon,'  a  man  who  had  much  of  the  folemn  piety  of  the 
times,  and  119  iacoaliderable  portion  of  learning.  This 
B  well,' 
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well-meaning  reformer,  perceiving  the  defefts  that  reigned 
in  the  difcipline  of  Brown,  and  in  the  fpirit  and  temper 
of  his  followers,  employed  his  zeal  and  diligence  in' cor¬ 
recting  them,  and  in  new-modelling  the  fociety  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  lefs  odious  to  its  adverfaries,  and 
lefs  liable  to  the  juft  cenfure  of  thofe  true  Chriftians,  who 
look  upon  charity  as  the  end  of  the  commandments. 
Hitherto  the  fed  had  been  called  Brownifts ;  but  Robinfon 
having,  in  his  Apology,  affirmed,  Ccetum  quemlibet  particu- 
larem  effe  totam,  integrant,  et  prefeElam  ecclefiam  ex  fuis  partibus 
conftantem  immediate  et  independenter  ( quoad  alias  ecclefiasj 
fub  ipfo  Chrifto,  the  fed  was  henceforth  called  Independents , 
of  which  the  apologift  was  conffdered  as  the  founder. 

The  Independents  were  much  more  commendable  than 
the  Brownifts.  They  furpafled  them  both  in  the  mode¬ 
ration  of  their  fentiments  and  in  the  order  of  their  difci¬ 
pline.  They  did  not,  like  Brown,  pour  forth  bitter  and 
uncharitable  invedives  againft  the  churches  which  were 
governed  by  rules  entirely  different  from  theirs,  nor  pro¬ 
nounce  them  on  that  account  unworthy  of  the  Chriftian 
name.  On  the  contrary,  though  they  conffdered  their 
own  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government  as  of  divine  infti- 
tution,  and  as  originally  introduced  by  the  authority  of 
the  apoftles,  nay  by  the  apoftles  themfelves,  they  had  yet 
candour  and  charity  enough  to  acknowledge,  that  true 
religion  and  folid  piety  might  flourifli  in  thofe  communi¬ 
ties  which  were  under  the  jurifdidion  of  bilhops  or  the 
government  of  fynods  and  prefbyteries.  This  is  put  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  by  Robinfon  himfelf,  who  exprefl'es  his 
own  private  fentiments  and  thofe  of  his  community  in  the 
following  clear  and  precife  words  :  “  Profitemur  coram 
Deo  et  hominibus,  adeo  nobis  convenire  cum  ecclefiis  re¬ 
formats  Belgicis  in  re  religionis,  ut  omnibus  et  fingulis 
earundem  eccleftarum  fidei  articulis,  prout  habentur  in 
harmonia  confeflionum  fidei,  parati  fimus  fufcribere.  Ec- 
clefias  reformatas  pro  veris  et  genuinis  habemus,  cum 
iifdem  in  facris  Dei  communionem  profitemur,  et,  quan¬ 
tum  in  nobis  eft,  colimus.”  They  were  alfo  much  more 
attentive  than  the  Brownifts  in  keeping  on  foot  a  regular 
miniftry  in  their  communities ;  for,  while  the  latter  al¬ 
lowed  promifcuoufly  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men  to  teach 
in  public,  the  Independents  had,  and  ftill  have,  a  certain 
number  of  minifters,  chofen  refpe&ively  by  the  congre¬ 
gations  where  they  are  fixed  ;  nor  is  any  perfon  among 
them  permitted  to  fpeak  in  public,  before  he  has  fubmit- 
ted  to  a  proper  examination  of  his  capacity  and  talents, 
and  been  approved  of  by  the  heads  of  the  congregation. 

This  religious  fociety  ftill  fubfifts,  and  has  produced 
divines  as  eminent  for  learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  as  any 
church  in  Chriftendom.  It  is  now  diftinguiftied  from 
the  other  Proteftant  communities  chiefly  by  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  circumftances. 

1.  The  Independents  reject  the  ufe  of  all  creeds  and 
confeflions  drawn  up  by  fallible  men,  requiring  of  their 
teachers  no  other  teft  of  orthodoxy  than  a  declaration  of 
their  belief  in  the  gofpel  of  Jefus,  and  their  adherence  to 
the  Scriptures  as  the  foie  ftandard  of  faith  and  pra&ice. 

2.  They  attribute  no  virtue  whatever  to  the  rite  of  or¬ 
dination,  upon  which  fome  other  churches  lay  fo  much 
ftrefs ;  for  the  Independents  declare,  that  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  conftitute  a  regular  minifter  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament,  are,  a  firm  belief  in  the  gofpel,  a  principle  of  fin- 
cere  and  unaffe&ed  piety,  a  competent  flock  of  know¬ 
ledge,  a  capacity  for  leading  devotion  and  communicating 
inftruftion,  a  ferious  inclination  to  engage  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  employment  of  promoting  the  everlafting  falvation 
of  mankind,  and  ordinarily  an  invitation  to  the  paftoral 
office  from  fome  particular  fociety  of  Chriftians.  Where 
thefe  things  concur,  they  confider  a  perfon  as  fitted  and 
authorifed  for  the  difcharge  of  every  duty  which  belongs 
to  the  minifterial  funftion ;  and  they  believe  that  the  im- 
pofition  of  the  hands  of  bilhops  or  prelbyters  would  con¬ 
vey  to  him  no  powers  or  prerogatives  of  which  he  was 
not  before  pofleifed. 

When  the  reformers  feparated  from  the  church  of  Rome, 


they  drew  up  public  confeflions  of  faith,  or  articles  of  r«i- 
ligion,  to  which  they  demanded  fubfcription  from  their 
refpeftive  followers.  Their  purpofe  in  this  was  to  guard 
againft  dangerous  herefies,  to  afcertain  the  meaning  of 
fcripture-language,  and  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  fpi¬ 
rit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Thefe  were  laudable  ends;  but 
of  the  means  chofen.for  attaining  them,  the  late  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor  of  Norwich,  a  diftinguiftied  Independent,  and  whofe 
learning  would  have  done  honour  to  any  church,  exprefl'es 
his  opinion  in  the  following  ftrong  language :  “  How 
much  foever  the  Chriftian  world  valueth  thefe  creeds  and 
confeflions,  I  confefs,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  have  no 
opinion  of  them.  But  we  are  told  that  they  were  gene¬ 
rally  drawn  up  by  the  ableft  divines.  But  what  evidence 
is  there  of  this  ?  are  divines  in  vogue  and  power  com¬ 
monly  the  molt  knowing  and  upright  ?  But  granting  that 
the  reformers  were  in  thofe  days  the  ableft  divines  the 
ableft  divines  educated  in  popifli  fchools,  notwithftanding 
any  pretended  learning,  might  comparatively  be  very 
weak  and  defe&ive  in  fcripture-knowledge,  which  was.  a 
thing  in  a  manner  new  to  them.  In  times  of  great  igno¬ 
rance  they  might  be  men  of  eminence ;  and  yet  far  Ihort 
of  being  qualified  to  draw  up  and  decide  the  true  and 
precife  rules  of  faith  for  all  Chriftians.  Yea,  their  very 
attempting  to  draw  up,  decide,  and  eftabliffi,  fuch  rules 
of  faith,  is  an  inconteftible  evidence  of  their  furprifing  ig¬ 
norance  and  weaknefs.  How  could  they  be  able  divines,, 
when  they  impofed  upon  the  confciences  of  Chriftians 
their  own  decifions  concerning  gofpel-faith  and  doftrine? 
Was  not  this  in  fa£t  to  teach  and  conftrain  Chriftians  to 
depart  from  the  molt  fundamental  principle  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  fubjtElion  and  allegiance  to  Chrift,  the  only  teacher  and, 
lawgiver  ?  But,  if  they  were  able  men,  were  they  infalli¬ 
ble  ?  No:  they  publicly  affirmed  their  own  fallibility  ; 
-and  yet  they  afted  as  if  they  had  been  infallible,  .and  could 
not  be  miftaken  in  prefcribing  faith  and  doftrine.  But, 
even  if  they  were  infallible,  who  gave  them  commiffion  to 
do  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  done  already  ?  Could  the  firft 
reformers  hope  to  deliver  the  truths  of  religion  more  fully 
and  more  clearly  than  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  Had  they  found 
out  more  apt  expreflions  than  had  occurred  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  The  Son  of  God  Jpake  not  of  himfelf ;  but  as  the. 
Father  faid  unto  him,  fo  he  fpake.  John  xii.  50.  The  Spirit 
of  Truth  fpake  not  of  himfelf ;  but  whatfocver  he  heard,  that  he 
fpake.  John  xvi.  13.  The  things  of  God  the  apcjlles  fpake,  not 
in  the  words  which  man's  wifdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghojl  teacheth.  1  Cor.  ii.  13.  If  the  Chriftian  revelation 
was  thus  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Fountain  of  Light 
with  fo  much  care  and  exa&nefs,  both  as  to  matter  and 
words,  by  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  apoftles 3 
who  were  the  ancient  doftors  and  bifhops,  or  who  were 
the  firft  reformers,  or  who  were  any  fynods  or  affemblies 
of  divines,  that  they  dared  to  model  Chriftian  faith  into 
their  own  invented  forms,  and  iinpofe  it  upon  the  minds 
of  men  in  their  own  devifed  terms  and  expreflions  ?  Hath 
Chrift  given  authority  to  all  his  minifters,  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  to  new-mould  his  doftrines  by  the  rules  of 
human  learning,  whenever  they  think  fit?  or  hath  he  de¬ 
legated  his  power  to  any  particular  perfons  ?  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  His  doftrines  are  not  of  fuch  a  duc¬ 
tile  nature ;  but  ftand  fixed,  both  as  to  matter  and  w’ords, 
in  the  Scripture.  And  it  is  at  any  man’s  peril,  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  put  them,  as  they  are  rules  of  failk,  into  any  new 
drefs  or  fliape.  I  conclude  therefore,  that  the  firft  re¬ 
formers,  and  all  councils,  fynods,  and  affemblies,  who 
have  met  together  to  colleft,  determine,  and  decide,  to 
prefcribe  and  impofe  matters  pertaining  to  Chriftian  faith, 
have  afted  without  any  warrant  from  Chrift,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  invaded  the  prerogative  of  him  who  is  the  foie 
Prophet  and  Lawgiver  to  the  church.  Peace  and  unity, 

I  know,  is  the  pretended  good  defign  of  thofe  creeds  and 
confeflions.  But,  as  God  never  fanftified  them  for  thofe 
ends,  fo  all  the  world  knows  they  have  produced  the  con¬ 
trary  effects  ;  difcord,  divifion,  and  the  fpilling  of  whole 
feas  of  Chriftian  blood,  for  14-00  years  together." 
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Such  fentlments  as  thefe  are  now  maintained  by  Chrif-  - 
tians  of  various  denominations  ;  but  they  were  firft  avowed 
by  the  Independents,  to  whom  therefore  the  merit  or  de¬ 
merit  of  bringing  them  to  light  properly  belongs.  Our 
readers  will  think  differently  of  them  according  to  their 
preconceived  opinions  ;  but  it  is  not  our  province  either 
to  confirm  or  to  confute  them.  They  rife  almoft  necefta- 
rily  out  of  the  independent  fcheme  of  congregational 
churches;  and  we  could  not  fupprefs  them  without  devi¬ 
ating  from  our  fixed  refolution  of  doing  juftice  to  all  re¬ 
ligious  parties,  as  well  thofe  from  whom  we  differ  as  thofe 
with  whom  we  agree.  Jt  ought  not,  however,  to  be  rafhly 
concluded,  that  the  Independents  of  the  prefent  age, 
merely  becaufe  they  rejeCt  the  ufe  of  all  creeds  of  human 
•  competition,  doubt  or  difbelieve  the  doctrines  deemed 
orthodox  in  other  churches.  Their  predeceffors  in  the 
laff  century  were  thought  to  be  more  rigid  Calvinifts  than 
the  Prefbyterians  themfelves  ;  as  many  of  thofe  may  like- 
wife  be,  who  in  the  prefent  century  admit  not  the  con- 
feffions  and  formulas  of  the  Calviniftic  churches.  _  They 
acknowledge  as  divine  truth  every  doCtrine  contained  in 
the  Scriptures ;  but  they  think  that  fcripture-doCtrines 
are  molt  properly  expreffed  in  fcripture-language;  and  the 
fame  fpirit  of  religious  liberty,  which  makes  them  rejeCt 
the  authority  of  bifhops  and  fynods  in  matters  of  difei- 
pli'ne,  makes  them  rejeCt  the  fame  authority  in  matters  of 
faith.  In  either  cafe,  to  call  any  man  or  body  of  men 
their  matters,  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  a  violation  of 
the  divine  law,  fince  one  is  their  majler,  even  Chrijl,  and  they 
all  are  brethren. 

In  fupport  of  their  fcheme  of  congregational  churches, 
they  obferve,  that  the  word  gxxtajcrta,  which  we  tranflate 
church,  is  always  ufed  in  Scripture  to  fignify  either  o. Jin¬ 
gle  congregation,  or  the  place  where  a  Angle  congregation 
meets.  Thus  that  unlawful  afTembly  at  Ephefus,  brought 
together  againft  Paul  by  the  craftfmen,  is  called  sx**r,c-s «, 
a  church,  (Adlsxix.  32,  39,  41.)  The  word,  however,  is 
generally  applied  toa  more  facred  ufe;  but  If  ill  it  fignifies 
either  the  body  affembling,  or  the  place  in  which  it  affem- 
bles.  The  whole  body  of  thedifciples  at  Corinth  is  called 
the  church,  and  fpoken  of  as  coming  together  into  one  place, 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  23.)  The  place  into  which  they  came  toge¬ 
ther  we  find  likewife  called  a  church  :  “  When  ye  come 
together  in  the  church  ;  when  ye  come  together  into  one 
place;”  (1  Cor.  xi,  s8,  20.)  Wherever  there  were  more 
congregations  than  one,  there  were  likewife  more  churches 
than  one  :  Thus,  “  Let  your  women  keep  filence  in  the 
churches,  ran;  exxA ijciai;  ;  (1  Cor.  xi.  18.)  The  whole 
nation  of  Ifrael  is  indeed  called  a  church,  but  it  was  no 
more  than  a  fingle  congregation ;  for  it  had  but  one  place 
of  public  worlhip,  viz.  firft  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards 
the  temple.  The  catholic  church  of  Chrift,  his  holy  na¬ 
tion  and  kingdom,  is  likewife  a  fingle  congregation,  hav¬ 
ing  one  place  of  worlhip,  viz.  heaven,  where  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  alfemble  by  faith  and  hold  communion  ;  and  in  which, 
when  they  fhall  all  be  fully  gathered  together,  they  will 
in  fadt  be  one  glorious  alfembly.  We  find  it  called  “the 
general  alfembly  and  church  of  the  firft-born,  whole  names 
are  written  in  heaven.” 

Befides  thefe,  the  Independent  can  find  no  other  de- 
feription  of  a  church  in  the  New  Teftament ;  not  a  trace 
of  a  diocefe  or  prelbytery  confifting  of  feveral  congrega¬ 
tions  all  fubjedt  to  one  jurifdi&ion.  The  number  of  dif- 
ciples  in  Jerufalem  was  certainly  great  before  they  were 
difperfed  by  the  perfecution  in  which  Paul  bore  fo  aCtive 
a  part ;  yet  they  are  never  mentioned  as  forming  diftindt 
alfemblies,  but  as  one  alfembly  meeting  with  its  elders  in 
one  place;  fometimes  in  the  temple,  fometimes  in  Solo¬ 
mon’s  porch,  and  fometimes  in  an  upper  room.  After  the 
difperfion,  the  difciples  who  fled  from  Jerufalem,  as  they 
could  no  longer  alfemble  in  one  place,  are  never  called  a 
church  by  themfelves,  or  one  church,  but  the  churches  of 
Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee;  (Adts  ix.  31.  Gal.  i.  22.) 
Whence  the  Independent  concludes,  that  in  Jerufalem 
the  words  church  and  congregation  were  of  the  fame  import  j 
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and  if  fuch  was  the  cafe  there,  where  the  gofpel  was  firft 
preached,  he  thinks  we  may  reafonably  expeCt  to  find  it 
fo  in  other  places.  Thus,  when  Paul  on  his  journey  calls 
the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephefus  to  Miletus,  he  fpeaks 
to  them  as  the  joint  overfeers  of  a  fingle  congregation  : 
“  Take  heed  to  yourlelves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghoft  hath  made  you  overfeers  ;”  (Adts 
xx.  28.)  Had  the  church  at  Ephefus  confifted  of  different 
congregations  united  under  fuch  a  jurifdidtion  as  that  of 
a  modern  prelbytery,  it  w’ould  have  been  natural  to  fay, 
“  Take  heed  to  yourfelves,  and  to  the  Jlocks  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghoft  hath  made  you  overfeers:”  but  this  is  a 
way  of  fpeaking  of  which  tlie  Independent  finds  not  an 
inliance  in  the  whole  New  Teftament.  The  facred  wri¬ 
ters,  when  fpeaking  of  all  the  Chriftians  in  a  nation  or 
province,  never  call  them  the  church  of  fuch  a  nation  or 
province,  but  the  churches  of  Galatia,  (Gal.  i.  2.)  the  churches 
of  Macedonia,  (2  Cor.  viii.  1.)  the  churches  of  Alia,  (x  Cor. 
xvi.  10.)  On  the  other  hand,  when  fpeaking  of  the  dif¬ 
ciples  in  a  city  or  town,  who  might  ordinarily  alfemble 
in  one  place,  they  uniformly  call  them  a  church  ;  faying, 
the  church  of  Antioch,  the  church  at  Corinth,  the  church 
of  Ephefus,  and  the  like. 

The  Englilh  Independents,  who  retired  to  America  on 
account  of  their  dilfenfions  from  the  eftablilhed  religion 
of  their  country,  claimed  the  honour  of  carrying  thither 
the  firft  rays  of  divine  truth,  and  of  beginning  a  w'ork 
that  has  been  fince  continued  with  fuch  pious  zeal,  and 
fuch  abundant  fruit ;  and  indeed  this  claim  is  founded  in 
juftice.  Several  families  of  this  feCt  that  had  been  fettled 
in  Holland,  removed  from  thence  to  America  in  the  year 
1620,  in  order,  as  they  alleged,  to  tranfmit  their  doCtrine 
pure  and  undefiled  to  future  ages;  and  there  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  new  ftate.  The  fuccefs  that  attended 
the  firft  emigration,  engaged  great  numbers  of  the  people 
called  Puritans,,  who  groaned  under  the  oppreflion  of  the 
bifhops,  and  the  feverity  of  a  court  by  which  this  op- 
preftion  was  authorized,  to  follow  the  fortune  of  thefe 
religious  adventurers ;  and  this  produced  a  fecond  emi¬ 
gration  in  the  year  1629.  But,  notwithftanding  the  fuc¬ 
cefs  that  in  procefs  of  time  crowned  this  enterprife,  its 
firft  beginnings  were  unpromifing,  and  the  colonifts,  im¬ 
mediately  after  their  arrival,  laboured  under  fuch  hard- 
Ihips  and  difficulties  in  the  dreary  and  uncultivated  wilds 
of  this  new  region,  that  they  could  make  but  little 
progrefs  in  inllruCting  the  Indians  ;  their  whole  zeal  and 
induftry  being  fcarcely  fufficient  to  preferve  the  infant 
fettlement  from  the  horrors  of  famine.  But,  towards 
the  year  1633,  things  put  on  a  better  afpeCt:  the  colony 
began  to  flourilh,  and  the  new  comers,  among  whom 
the  puritans  Mayhew,  Sheppard,  and  Elliot,  made  an 
eminent  figure,  had  the  leilure,  courage,  and  tranquillity 
of  mind,  that  were  neceflary  to  the  execution  of  fuch 
an  important  and  arduous  defign.  All  thefe  devout 
exiles  were  remarkably  zealous,  laborious,  and  fuccefsful, 
in  the  converfion  of  the  Indians;  but  none  acquired 
fuch  a  fliining  reputation,  in  this  pious  career,  as  John 
Elliot,  who  learned  their  language,  into  which  he  tranf- 
lated  the  Bible,  and  other  inftruCtive  and  edifying  books; 
gathered  together  the  wandering  favages,  and  formed 
them  into  regular  congregations;  inftructed  them  in  a 
manner  fuited  to  the  dulnefs  of  their  comprehenfion,  and 
the  meafure  of  their  refpeCtive  capacities;  and,  by  fuch 
eminent  difplays  of  his  zeal,  dexterity,  and  indefatigable 
induftry,  merited,  after  his  death,  the  honourable  title  of 
the  Apoftle  of  the  Indians. 

The  unexpected  fuccefs  that  attended  thefe  pious  at¬ 
tempts  towards  the  propagation  of  Chriftian  knowledge, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  parliament  and  people  of  Eng¬ 
land ;  and  the  further  advancement  of  this  good  caufe 
appeared  an  object  of  fufficient  importance  to  employ  the 
deliberations,  and  to  claim  the  protection,  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  Thus  was  formed  that  illuftrioug 
fociety,  which  derives  its  title  from  the  great  purpofes  . 
of  its  inftitution,  even  the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in 

Foreign 
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Foreign  Parts;  and  which,  in  proportion  to  the  increafe 
of  its  numbers,  influence,  revenues,  and  prerogatives, 
has  ftill  renewed  and  augmented  its  efforts  for  the  in- 
ltru&ion  of  the  pagans  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  on  the  American  continent.  It  is  true 
that,  -after  all  its  efforts,  much  is  yet  to  be  done;  but  it 
is  alfo  true,  and  mult  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  have 
examined  thefe  matters  with  attention  and  impartiality, 
that  match  has  been  done,  and  that  the  pious  undertakings 
•of  this  refpe&able  fociety  have  been  followed  with  unex- 
■pefted  fruit. 

After  the  death  of  Laud,  the  diffenfions  that  had 
■reigned  for  a  long  time  between  Charles  I.  and  his  par¬ 
liament  grew  ltill  more  violent,  and  arofe  at  length  to  fo 
great  a  height,  that  they  could  not  be  extinguifhed  but 
by  the  blood  of  the  king.  The  great  council  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  heated  by  the  violent  fuggeftions  of  the  Puritans 
■and  Independents,  abolifhed  epifcopal  government ;  con¬ 
demned  and  abrogated  every  thing  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
eftablifhment  that  was  contrary  to  the  doftrine,  worfhip, 
and  difcipline,  of  Geneva;  turned  the  vehemence  of  their 
•oppofition  again  ft  the  king  himfelf ;  and,  having  brought 
fcim  into  their  power  by  the  fate  of  arms,  accufed  him  of 
treafon  againft  the  majefty  of  the  nation ;  and  in  the  year 
1648,  while  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed  with  aftonifh- 
ment  on  this  ftrange  fpeftacle,  caufed  his  head  to  be 
itruck  off  on ‘a  public  lcaffold.  Such  are  the  calamities 
that  flow  from  religious  zeal  without  knowledge,  from 
that  enthufkdin  and  bigotry  that  infpire  a  blind  and  im¬ 
moderate  attachment  to  the  external  uneffential  parts  of 
religion,  and  to  certain  doctrines  ill  underftood!  Thefe 
broils  and  tumults  f'erved.  alfo  unhappily  to  confirm  the 
truth  •  of  an  obfervation  often  made,  that  all  religious 
fefts,  while  they  are  kept  under  and  oppreffed,  are  re¬ 
markable  for  inculcating  the  duties  of  moderation,  for¬ 
bearance,  and  charity,  towards  thofe  who  diffent  from 
•them ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  fcenes  of  perfecution  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  tli ey  in  their  turn  arrive  at  power  and  pre¬ 
eminence,  they  forget  their  own  precepts  and  maxims, 
-and  leave  both  the  recommendation  and  practice  of  cha¬ 
rity  to  thofe  that  groan  under  their  yoke.  Such,  in  reality, 
•was  the  conduit  and  behaviour  of  the  Puritans  during 
-their  tranfitory  exaltation ;  they  fhowed  as  little  clemency 
■  and  equity  to  the  bifnops  and  other  patrons  of  epifcopacy, 
as  they  had  received  from  them  when  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment  were  in  their  hands.  The  Independents,  who 
have  been  juft  mentioned  among  the  promoters  of  civil 
difcord  in  England,  are  generally  reprefented  by  the 
Britifh  writers  in  a  much  worfe  light  than  the  Prefby¬ 
terians  or  Calvinifts.  They  are  commonly  accufed  of 
various  enormities,  and  are  even  charged  with  the  crime 
of  oarricide,  as  having  borne  a  principal  part  in  the  death 
of  the  king.  But  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  exa¬ 
mining,  with  impartiality  and  attention,  the  writings  of 
that  feet,  and  their  confellion  of  faith,  muft  foon  perceive 
that  many  crimes  have  been  imputed  to  them  without  foun¬ 
dation,  and  will  probably  be  induced  to  think,  that  the  bold 
.attempts  of  the  civil  Independents  (i.  e.  of  thofe  warm 
republicans  who  were  the  declared  enemies  of  monarchy, 
and  wanted  to  extend  the  liberty  of  the  people  beyond 
all  bounds  of  wifdom  and  prudence)  have  been  unjuftly 
laid  to  the  charge  of  thofe  Independents  whofe  principles 
were  merely  of  a  religious,  kind:  for  we  have  the  tefti- 
mdny  of  Hume,  that,  “of  all  Chriftian  fefts,  this  was  the 
firft,  which,  during  its  profperity  as  well  as  its  adverfity, 
always  adopted  the  principle  of  toleration  ;”  but  he  adds, 
“  it  is  remarkable  that  fo  reafonable  a  doftrine  owed  its 
origin,  not  to  reafoning,  but  to  the  height  of  extravagance 
and  fanaticjlin.  Popery  and  prelacy  alone,  whofe  genius 
feemed  to  tend  towards  fuperfti.tion,  were  treated  by  the 
Independents  with  rigour,” 

This  community,  which  was  originally  formed  in  Hol¬ 
land  in  the  year  1610,  made  at  firft' but  a  very  frnall 
progrefs  in  England  ;  it  worked  its  way  (lowly,  and  in  a 
elandeftine  manner;  and  its  members  concealed  their 
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principles  from  public  view,  to  avoid  the  penal  laws  that 
had  been  enafted  againft  nonconformifts.  But,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  when,  amidft  the  (hocks  of  civil 
and  religious  difcord,  the  authority  of  the  bilhops  began 
to  decline,  and  more  particularly  about  the  year  1640, 
the  Independents  grew  more  courageous,  and  came  forth 
with  an  air  of  refolution  and  confidence  to  public  view. 
After  this  period,  their  affairs  took  a  profperous  turn; 
and,  in  a  little  time,  they  became  fo  considerable,  both  by 
their  numbers,  and  by  the  reputation  they  acquired,  that 
they  vied  in  point  of  pre-eminence  and  credit,  not  only 
with  the  bifliops,  but  alfo  the  prefbyterians,  though  at 
this  time  they  were  in  the  very  zenith  of  their  power. 

This  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Independents  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  a  variety  of  caufes;  among  which  juftice  obliges 
us  to  reckon  the  learning  of  their  teachers,  and  the  re¬ 
gularity  and  fan&ity  of  their  manners.  During  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Cromwell,  whofe  peculiar  protection  and 
patronage  they  enjoyed  on  more  than  one  account,  their 
credit  arofe  to  the  greateft  height,  and  their  influence 
and  reputation  were  univerfal ;  but  after  the  reftoration 
of  Charles  II.  their  caufe  declined,  and  they  fell  back 
gradually  into  their  primitive  obfeurity.  The  fed,  in¬ 
deed,  ftill  fubfifted;  but  in  fucli  a  ftate  of  dejeftion  and 
weaknefs,  as  engaged  them  in  the  year  1691,  under  the 
reign  of  king  William,  to  enter  into  an  affociation  with 
the  Prefbyterians  refiding  in  and  about  London,  under 
certain  heads  of  agreement  that  tended  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  refpedive  inftitutions.  From  this  time  they  were 
called  United  Brethren.  The  heads  of  agreement  that 
formed  and  cemented  this  union,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  Whifton’s  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and 
Writings,  and  they  confift  in  nine  articles,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  fubftance.  The  firft  relates  to  Churches 
and  Church-members,  in  which  the  United  Miriifters, 
Prefbyterians  and  Independents,  declafe,  among  other 
things,  that  each  particular  church  had  a  right  to  clioofe 
their  own  officers ;  and,  being  furniftied  with  fuch  as  are 
duly  qualified  and  ordained  according  to  gofpel-rule, 
hath  authority  from  Chrilt  for  exercifing  government, 
and  enjoying  all  the  ordinances  of  worfhip  within  itfelf. 
That,  in  the  adminiftration  of  church-power,  it  belongs 
to  the  paftors  and  other  elders  of  every  particular  church 
(if  fuch  there  be)  to  rule  and  govern,  and  to  the  bro¬ 
therhood  to  confent,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  gofpel. 
In  this  both  Prefbyterians  and  Independents  depart  from 
the  primitive  principles  of  their  refpeftive  inftitutions. 
Article  II.  relates  to  the  Miniftry,  which  they  grant  to 
have  been  inftituted  by  Jefus  Chrift  for  the  gathering, 
guiding,  edifying,  and  governing,  of  his  church.  In  this 
article  it  is  farther  obierved,  that  minifters  ought  to  be 
endued  with  competent  learning,  found  judgment,  and 
folid  piety;  that  none  are  to  be  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  miniftry  but  fuch  as  are  chofen  and  called  thereunto 
by  a  particular  church;  that  in  fuch  a  weighty  matter  it 
is  ordinarily  requiiite  that  every  fuch  church  confult  and 
advife  with  the  paftors  of  neighbouring  congregations; 
and  that,  after  fuch  advice,  the  perfon  thus  conlulted 
about,  being  chofen  by  the  brotherhood  of  that  particular 
church,  be  duly  ordained  and  fet  apart  to  his  office  over 
them.  Article  III.  relates  to  Cenfures;  and  preferibes, 
firft  the  admonifhing,  and,  if  this  prove  ineffectual,  the 
excommunication,  of  offending  and  fcandalous  members, 
to  be  performed  by  the  paftors,  with  the  confent  of  the 
brethren.  Article  IV.  concerning  the  Communion  of 
Churches,  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  there  is  no 
fubordination  between  particular  churches;  that  they  are 
all  equal,  and  confequently  independent;  that  the  paftors, 
however,  of  thefe  churches,  ought  to  have  frequent  meet¬ 
ings  together,  that  by  mutual  advice,  fupport,  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  brotherly  intercourfe,  they  may  ftrengthen  the 
hearts  and  hands  of  each  other  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord(. 
In  Article  V.  which  relates  to  Deacons  and  ruling  Elders, 
the  United  Brethren  acknowledge,  that  the  office  of  deacon 
is  of  divine  appointment,  and  that  it  belongs  to  their 
1  '  office 
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'office  to  receive,  lay  out,  and  diftribute,  the  (lock  of  the 
thurch  to  its  proper  ufes;  and,  as  there  are  different  fen- 
timents  about  the  office  of  ruling  elders,  who  labour  not 
in  word  and  doftrine,  they  agree  that  this  difference 
makes  no  breach  among  them.  In  Article  VI.  concerning 
Occafional  Meetings  of  Minifters,  See.  the  brethren  agree 
that  it  is  needful  in  weighty  and  difficult  caufes  that  the 
minifters  of  feveral  churches  meet  together,  in  order  to 
be  confulted  and  advifed-with  about  luch  matters;  and 
that,  in  particular,  churches  ought  to  have  a  reverential 
regard  to  their  judgment  fo  given,  and  not  diffent  there¬ 
from  without  apparent  grounds  from  the  word  of  God. 
Article  VII.  which  relates  to  the  Demeanour  of  Brethren 
towards  the  civil  magiftrate,  preferibes  obedience  to,  and 
prayers  for,  God’s  protection  and  bleffing  upon  their 
rulers.  In  Article  VIII.  which  relates  to  a  Confeffion  of 
Faith,  the  brethren  efteem  it  fufficient,  that  a  church  ac- 
*  knowledge  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  the 
perfeft  and  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  and  own  either 
the  doftrinal  part  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  or  the  Weitminfter  Confeffion  and  Catechifms  drawn 
up  by  the  Pretbyterians,  or  the  Confeffion  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Brethren,  (i.  e.  the  Independents,)  to  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  laid  rule.  Article  IX.  which  concerns  the 
Duty  and  Deportment  of  the  Brethren  towards  thofe 
that  are  not  in  communion  with  them,  inculcates  charity 
and  moderation.  It  appears  from  thefe  articles,  that  the 
Independents  were  led  by  a  kind  of  neceffity  to  adopt,  in 
many  things,  the  fentiments  of  the  Preffiyterians,  and  to 
depart  thus  far  from  the  original  principles  of  their  own 
feft. 

The  feft  of  the  Independents  ftill  fublifts  in  England; 
there  is,  neverthelefs,  not  one,  either  of  the  ancient  or 
modern  fefts  of  Chriftians,  that  is  lefs  known,  or  has 
been  more  loaded  with  groundlefs  afperfions  and  re¬ 
proaches.  The  moft  eminent  English  writers,  not  only 
among  the  patrons  of  epifcopacy,  but  even  among  thole 
very  pretbyterians  with  whom  they  are  thus  united,  have 
thrown  out  againlt  them  the  bittereft  accufations  and 
the  fevereft  inveftives  that  the  warmeft  indignation  could 
invent.  They  have  not  only  been  reprefented  as  delirious, 
mad,  fanatical,  illiterate,  factious,  and  ignorant  both  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  but  alio  as  abandoned  to 
all  kinds  of  wickednefs  and  fedition,  and  as  the  only 
authors  of  the,  parricide  committed  on  the  perfon  of 
Charles  I.  And,  as  the  authors  who  have  given  thefe 
reprefentations  are  confidered  by  foreigners  as  the  belt 
and  moft  authentic  relaters  of  tranfaftions  that  have  paffed 
in  their  own  country,  and  are  therefore  followed  as  the 
furelt  guides,  the  Independents  appear  almoft  every  where 
under  the  moft  unfavourable  afpect.  It  mull  indeed  be 
acknowledged,  that,  as  every  clals  and  order  of  men  con- 
lifts  of  perlons  of  very  different  characters  and  qualifies, 
fo  alfo  the  feft  of  Independents  has  been  dilhonoured  by 
feveral  turbulent,  faftious,  profligate,  and  flagitious,  mem¬ 
bers.  But,  if  it  is  a  conftant  maxim  with  the  wife  and 
prudent,  not  to  judge  of  the  fpirit  and  principles  of  a 
feft  from  the  adions  or  expreffions  of  a  handful  of  its 
members,  but  from  the  manners,  cuftoms,  opinions,  and 
behaviour,  of  the  generality  of  thofe  who  compofe  it, 
from  the  writings  and  difeourfes  of  its  learned  men,  and 
from  its  public  and  avowed  forms  of  doctrine,  and  con- 
feffions  of  faith;  then,  we  make  no  doubt,  but  that,  by 
this  rule  of  eftimating  matters,  the  Independents  will 
■appear  to  have  been  unjuftly  loaded  with  fo  many- accu¬ 
fations  and  reproaches. 

Rapin  reprefents  the  Independents  under  fuch  horrid 
colours,  that,  were  his  portrait  juft,  they  would  not  de- 
ferve  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  fun,  or  to  breathe  the  free 
air  of  Britain,  much  lefs  to  be  treated  with  indulgence 
and  efteem  by  thofe  who  have  the  caul'e  of  virtue  at  heart. 
Their  fentiments  concerning  government  were,  if  we  are 
to  believe  this  writer,  of  the  moft  pernicious  kind;  fince, 
according  to  him,  they  wanted  to  overturn  the  monarchy, 
iind  to  ertablifh  a  democracy  in  its  place.  His  words  are. 
Von.  XI.  No.  729. 
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“With  regard  to  the  date,  they  abhorred  monarchy,  and 
approved  only  a  republican  government.”  We  do  ndt 
deny,  that  there  were  among  the  Independents  feveral 
perlons  that  were  no  friends  to  a  kingly  government ; 
perfons  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  among  the  Prelbvte- 
rians,  Anabaptifts,  and  all  the  other  religious  lefts  and 
communities  that  flouriflied  in  England  during  this  tu¬ 
multuous  period  ;  but  it  has  never  been  proved,  in  an 
evident  and  fatisfaftory  manner,  that  thefe  republican 
principles  were  embraced  by  the  Independents  generally, 
and  formed  one'  of  the  diltinguifhing  charafteriftics  of 
that  feft.  There  is  at  leaft,  no  fuch  thing  to  be  found  in 
their  public  writings.  They  declared  on  the  contrary,  in 
a  public  memorial  drawn  up  by  them  in  the  year  1647, 
that,  as  magiftracy  in  general  is  the  ordinance  of  God, 
“  they  do  not  difapprove  of  any  form  of  civil  government, 
but  do  freely  acknowledge  that  a  kingly  government, 
bounded  by  juft  and  wholefome  laws,  is  both  allowed  by 
God,  and  alfo  a  good  accommodation  unto  men.” 

Their  fentiments  of  religion,  according  to  Rap'in’s  ac¬ 
count,  were  highly  abfurd,  fince  he  reprefents  their  prin¬ 
ciples  as  entirely  oppofite  to  thofe  of  all  other  religious 
communities:  “As  to  religion,”  fays  he,  “their  prin¬ 
ciples  were  contrary  to  all  the  reft  of  the  world.”  With 
refpeft  to  this  accufation,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  there  are  extant  two  Confeffions  of  Faith  ;  one  of  the 
Englifh  Independents  in  Holland,  and  another  drawn  up 
by  the  principal  members  of  that  community  in  England. 
The  former  was  compofed  by  John  Robinfon,  the  founder 
of  the  feft,  and  was  publifhed  at  Leyden  in  4to.  in  the 
year  1619,  under  the  following  title,  “Apologia  pro  Exu- 
libus  Anglis,  qui  Browniftte  vulgo  appellantu  r;”  the  lat¬ 
ter  appeared  at  London,  for  the  firlt  time  in  the  year 
1658,  and  was  thus  entitled,  “  A  Declaration  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  opened  and  praftifed  in  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  England,  agreed  upon,  and  confented  to,  by 
their  Elders  and  Meffengers,  in  their  Meeting  at  the  Sa¬ 
voy,  Oftober  12,  1658.”  Hornbeck  gave,  in  the  year 
1S59,  a  Latin  tranflation  of  their  Declaration,  and  fub- 
joined  to  it  his  Epiftolsead  Dursum  de  Independentifmo. 
It  appears  evidently  from  thefe  two  public  and  authentic 
pieces,  not  to  mention  other  writings  of  the  Independents, 
that  they  differed  from  the  Prefbyterians  or  Calvinift's  in 
no  fingle  point  of  any  confequence,  except  that  of  eccie- 
fiaftical  government.  The  Independents  have,  and  al-‘ 
ways  have  had,  fixed  and  regular  minifters  approved  of 
by  the  people;  nor  do  they  allow  to  teach  in  public  every 
perfon  who  thinks  himfelf  qualified  for  that  important 
office.  The  celebrated  hiftorian  has  here  confounded  the 
Independents  with  the  Brownifts,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
permitted  all  to  pray  and  preach  in  public  without  dif- 
tinftion.  We  (hall  not  enlarge  upon  the  other  miftakes 
he  has  fallen  into  on  this  fubjeft ;  but  only  obferve,  that 
if  fo  eminent  a  writer,  and  me  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  Englifh  nation,  has  pronounced  fuch  an  unjuft  fen- 
tence  againft  this  feft,  we  may  the  more  readily  excufe 
an  inferior  let  of  authors,  who  have  loaded  them  with 
groundlefs  accufations. 

It  will  however  be  alleged,  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  religious  fentiments  and  difeipline  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendents,  inn  umerabie  teltimonies  concur  in  proving,  that 
they  were  chargeable-  with  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and 
many  will  confider  this  fingle  circumftance  as  a  fufficient 
demdnftration  of  the  impiety  and  depravity  of  the  whole 
feft.  We  are  well  aware,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  moft 
eminent  and  refpeftable  Englifh  writers  have  given  the 
Independents  the  denomination  of  Regicides;  and,  if  by 
the  term  Independents  they  mean  thofe  licentious  repub¬ 
licans  whole  diflike  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government 
carried  them  the  moft  extravagant  and  pernicious  lengths, 
we  grant  that  this  denomination  is  well  applied.  But  if, 
by  the  term  Independents,  we  are  to  underftand  a  religi¬ 
ous  left,  the  anceftors  of  thofe  who  ftill  bear  the  fame  ti¬ 
tle  in  England,  it  appears  very  queftionable  whether  the 
unhappy  fate  of  the  prince  above-mentioned  ought  to  be 
C  entirely 
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entirely  imputed  to  that  fet  of  men.  They  who  affirm 
that  the  Independents  were  the  only  authors  of  the  death 
of  Charles,  muff  mean  one  of  thefe  two  things,  either 
that  the  regicides  were  animated  and  fet  on  by  the  fedi- 
tious  doblrines  of  that  left,  and  the  violent  fiiggeflions  of 
its  members,  or  that  all  who  were  concerned  in  this  atro¬ 
cious  deed  were  themfelves  Independents,  zealoufly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  religious  community  now  under  confi- 
deration.  Now  it  may  be  proved,  from  the  cleared  evi¬ 
dence,  that  neither  of  thefe  was  the  cafe.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  in  the  doctrines  of  this  fefl,  fo  far  as  they  are 
knowm,  that  feems  the  lead  adapted  to  excite  men  to  fuch 
a  horrid  deed  ;  nor  does  it  appear,  from  the  liiftory  of  thefe 
times,  that  the  Independents  w'ere  a  whit  more  exafpe- 
rated  againft  Charles  than  w'ere  the  Prefbyterians.  And, 
as  to  the  latter  fuppofition,  it  is  far  from  being  true, 
that  all  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  bringing  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  prince  to  the  fcaffold  were  Independents  ;  fmce  we 
learn  from  the  bell  Englifh  writers,  and  from  the  public 
declarations' of  Charles  II.  that  this  violent  faction  W'as 
compofed  of  perfons  of  different  fe<5ts.  That  there  were 
Independents  among  them  may  be  eafily  conceived. 

If  we  enquire  with  particular  attention  into  the  caufes 
of  that  odium  that  has  been  cad  upon  the  Independents, 
and  of  the  heavy  accufations  and  fevere.  inveblives  with 
which  they  have  been  loaded,  we  may  more  peculiarly  note 
the  three  following  coniiderations,  which  perhaps  will  fur- 
nifh  a  fatisfaflory  account  of  the  matter.  In  the  drd  place, 
the  denomination  of  Independents  is  ambiguous,  and  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  one  diftinbt  order  of  men.  For,  not  to 
enumerate  the  other  notions  that  have  been  annexed  to 
this  term,  it  is  fudicient  to  obferve,  that  it  is  ufed  fome- 
times  by  the  Englifh  writers  to  denote  thofe  who  aim  at 
the  edablidiment  of  a  pure  democratical  or  popular  go¬ 
vernment,  in  which  the  body  of  the  people  is  clothed 
with  the  fupreme  dominion.  Such  a  faction  there  was  in 
England,  compofed  in  a  great  tneafure  of  perfons  of  an 
enthufiadical  chara&er  ;  and  to  it,  no  doubt,  we  are  to 
nfcribe  thofe  fcenes  of  fedition  and  miferv,  whofe  effects 
are  dill  lamented.  The  violence  and  folly  that  difho- 
noured  the  proceedings  of  this  tumultuous  fadtion  have 
certainly  been  too  raflily  imputed  to  the  religious  Inde¬ 
pendents  now  under  confideration,  who,  with  all  their 
defedls,  were  a  much  better  fet  of  men  than  the  perfons 
juft  mentioned.  It  may  be  obferved,  fecondly,  that  al- 
mod  all  the  religious  fedts,  which  divided  the  Englifh  na¬ 
tion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  more  efpecially  under 
the  adminidration  of  Cromwell,  adorned  the  denomination 
of  Independents,  in  order  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  the 
reproaches  of  the  public,  and  to  diare  a  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  edeem  that  the  true  and  genuine  Independents  had 
acquired,  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  their  lives,  and 
the  fandlity  of  their  manners.  As  this  title  was  of  a  very 
extenfive  iignification,  and  of  great  latitude,  it  might 
thus  eadly  happen,  that  all  the  enormities  of  the  various 
feels  who  fheltered  themfelves  under  it,  and  feveral  of 
which  were  but  of  fhort  duration,  might  unluckily  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  true  Independents.  But  it  mull 
be  particularly  remarked,  in  the  third  place,  that  the 
u  fur  per  Cromwell  preferred  the  Independents  before  all 
other  religious  communities;  he  looked  with  an  equal  de¬ 
gree  of  fulpicion  or  fear  upon  prefbyterian  fynods  and 
epifcopal  vifitations;  every  thing  that  looked  like  an  ex- 
tenlive  authority,  whether  it  was  of  a  civil  or  religious 
kind,  excited  uneafy  apprehenfions  in  his  bread;  but  in 
the  limited  and  Ample  form  of  ecclefialtical  difeipline  that 
was  adopted  by  the  Independents  he  law  nothing  that 
was  adapted  to  alarm  his  fears.  This  circumftance  was 
fudicient  to  render  the  Independents  odious  in  the  eves  of 
many  who  would  naturally  be  dilpofed  to  extend  their 
abhorrence  of  Cromwell  to  thofe  who  were  the  objedls  of 
his  favour  and  protedlion.  The  Independents  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  fo  called  from  their  maintaining  that  all  Chrif- 
tian  congregations  were  fo  many  independent  religious 
focieties,  that  had  a  right  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
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laws,  without  being  fubjccl  to  any  further  or  foreign 
jurifdidlion.  But  when,  in  proeefs  of  time,  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  fedts,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  fheltered  them- 
feives  under  the  coyer  of  this  extenfive  denomination,  and 
even  feditious  fubjedls  who  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  the 
death  of  their  fovereign  and  the  deftrudtion  of  govern¬ 
ment,  employed  it  as  a  mafk  to  hide  their  deformity,  then 
the  true  and  genuine  Independents  renounced  this  title, 
and  fubflituted  another  lefs  odious  in  its  place,  calling 
themfelves  Congregational  Brethren,  and  their  religious 
affemblies  Congregational  Churches.  In  the  year  1616,  Mr. 
Jacob,  who  had  adopted  the  religious  fentiments  of  Ro- 
binfon,  fet  up  the  firft  Independent,  or  Congregational, 
church  in  England.  Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  v. 

At  this  time,  however  much  the  Independents  may  dif¬ 
fer  from  members  of  the  eftablifhment  refpe&ir.g  church- 
difcipline  and  government,  yet,  on  the  moft  material 
points  of  Chriftian  Faith,  they  agree  in  opinion  with  the 
church  of  England.  The  doclrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Divine  Nature  of  our  Lord,  and  the  Efficacy  of  Atone¬ 
ment,  they  ftill  maintain;  having  never  conceded  their 
original  principles  to  the  errors  which  have  been  adopted' 
by  the  followers  of  Dr.  Prieftley.  On  this  account  they 
are  now  confidered  as  one  of  the  molt  refpedtable  among 
the  various  feels  of  Chriftians  in  this  country. 

INDEPEN'DENTISM,  f.  The  dodlrine  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  ;  the  flate  or  condition  of  being  independent. 

INDEPENDENTLY,  adv.  Without  reference  to  other 
things. — Dilpofe  lights  and  fhadow's,  without  finifhing 
every  thing  independently  the  one  of  the  other.  Dryden. 

INDEP'RECABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  dcprecatus,  intreated.]  Incapable  of  being  intreated. 
Scott. 

IN'DER  TAUP'LITZ,  a  fmall  river  of  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Stiria,  which  runs  into  the  Enns  two  miles 
north-north-eafl  of  Gumpenflein. 

INDERSE'E,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auflria  :  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tauffkirchen. 

INDERSJCA'IA,  afortrefsof  Ruffia,  on  the  river  Ural; 
feventy-two  miles  north  of  Gurev. 

INDER'VA,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Pernan  Gulf :  fifty 
leagues  weft  of  Ormus. 

INDESER'T,  f  Want  of  merit.  This  is  an  ufeful  word, 
but  not  much  received. — Thofe  who  were  once  looked  on  as  ' 
his  equals,  are  apt  to  think  the  fame  of  his  merit  a  re- 
fiedlion  on  their  own  indejerts.  Addifon. 

INDES'INENTLY,  adv.  [in  and  definio,  Lat.]  With¬ 
out  ceffation. — They  continue  a  month  indefmently.  Ray. 

INDESTRUC'TIBLE,  adj.  Notto  be  deltroyed.- — Glafs 
is  fo  compact  and  firm  a  body,  that  it  is  inde/lrudible  by 
art  or  nature.  Boyle. 

INDETER'MINABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  fixed  ;  not  to 
be  defined  or  fettled. — There  is  not  only  oblcurity  in  the 
end,  but  beginning,  of  the  world  ;  that,  as  its  period  is 
infcrutable,  fo  is  its  nativity  indeterminable.  Brown. 

INDETER'MINATE,  adj.  Unfixed;  not  defined ;  in¬ 
definite.— The  rays  of  the  fame  colour  were  by  turns 
tranfmitted  at  one  thicknefs,  and  reflected  at  another 
thicknefs,  for  an  indeterminate  number  of  fucceffions. 
Newton. 

Indeterminate  Problem,  is  that  which  admits  of 
innumerable  different  lolutions,  and  fometimes  perhaps 
only  of  a  great  many  different  anfwers ;  otherwife  called 
an  unlimited  problem.  See  the  article  Algebra,  vol.  i.  p. 
305-. 

Diophantus  was  the  firft  writer  on  indeterminate  pro¬ 
blems,  viz.  in  his  Arithmetic  or  Algebra,  which  was  firft 
publilhed  in  1 575  by  Xilander,  and  afterwards  in  1621  by 
Bachet,  with  a  large  commentary,  and  many  additions. 
His  book  is  wholly  upon  this  fubjedl;  whence  it  has  hap¬ 
pened,  that  fuch  kind  of  queltions  have  been  called  by 
the  name  of  Diophanline  problems.  Fermat,  Des  Cartes,  and 
Frenicle,  in  France,  and  Wallis  and  others  in  England, 
particularly  cultivated  this  branch  of  algebra,  on  which 
they  held  a  correlpondence,  propofmg  difficult  queftions 

to 
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to  each  other ;  an  inftance  of  which  are  thofe  two  curious 
ones,  propofed  by  M.  Fermat,  as  a  challenge  to  all  the 
mathematicians  of  Europe,  viz.  iff.  To  find  a  cube  num¬ 
ber  which  added  to  all  its  aliquot  parts  {hall  make  a  fquare 
number;  and  2d,  To  find  a  fquare  number  which  added 
to  all  its  aliquot  parts  {hall  make  a  cubic  number;  which 
problems  were  anfwered  after  feveral  ways  by  Dr.  Wallis, 
as  well  as  fome  others  of  a  different  nature.  See  the 
.  Letters  that  paffed  between  Dr.  Wallis,  the  lord  Broun- 
ker,  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  &c.  in  the  doctor’s  works  ;  and 
the  works  of  Fermat,  which  were  collefted  and  publifhed 
by  his  fon.  Moft  authors  on  algebra  have  alfo  treated 
more  or  lefs  on  this  part  of  it,  but  more  elpecially  Kerfey, 
Preftet,  Ozanam,  Kirkby,  &c.  But  afterwards,  mathema¬ 
ticians  feemed  to  have  forgotten  fuch  queftions,  if  they 
did  not  even  defpife  them  as  ufelefs,  when  Euler  drew 
their  attention  by  fome  excellent  compofitions,  demon- 
ftrating  fome  general  theorems,  which  had  only  been  known 
by  induction.  M.  la  Grange  has  alfo  taken  up  the  fub- 
je£t,  having  refolved  very  difficult  problems  in  a  general 
way,  and  difcovered  more  direft  methods  than  heretofore. 
The  fecond  volume  of  the  French  tranflation  of  Euler’s  Al¬ 
gebra  contains  an  elementary  treatife  on  this  branch,  and, 
with  la  Grange’s  additions,  an  excellent  theory  of  it  ; 
treating  very  generally  of  indeterminate  problems  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  degree,  of  folutions  in  whole  numbers,  of 
the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients,  &c. 

Finally,  Mr.  John  Leflie  has  given,  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Philof.  Tranfaftions,  an  ingenious  pa¬ 
per  on  the  refolution  of  indeterminate  problems,  refolving 
them  by  a  new  and  general  principle.  “  The  doctrine  of 
indeterminate  equations,”  fays  Mr.  Leflie,  has  been  fel- 
dom  treated  in  a  form  equally  fyftematic  with  the  other 
parts  of  algebra.  The  folutions  commonly  given  are 
devoid  of  uniformity,  and  often  require  a  variety  of  af- 
fumptions.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  refolve  the 
complicated  expreffions,  which  we  obtain  in  the  folution 
of  indeterminate  problems,  into  Ample  equations,  and  to 
do  fo,  without  framing  a  number  of  affumptions,  by  help 
of  a  Angle  principle,  which,  though  extremely  Ample,  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  very  extenlive  application.  Let  A  X  B  be  any 
compound  quantity  equal  to  another,  C  X  D,  and  let  m 
be  any  rational  number  affumed  at  pleafure;  it  is  manifeft 
that,  taking  equimultiples,  A  X  m  B  =2  C  X  m  D.  If, 
therefore,  we  fuppofe  that  A  =2  m  D,  it  mull  follow  that 
C 

vi  B  =  C,  or  B  2= — .  Thus  two  equations  of  a  lower  di- 
m 

menfion  are  obtained.  If  thefe  be  capable  of  farther  de- 
compofition,  we  may  affume  the  multiples  n  and  p,  and 
form  four  equations  ftill  more  Ample.  By  the  repeated 
application  of  this  principle,  an  higher  equation,  admit¬ 
ting  of  divifors,  will  be  refolved  into  thofe  of  the  firft  or¬ 
der,  the  number  of  which  will  be  one  greater  than  that 
of  the  multiples  affumed.” 

For  example,  refuming  the  problem  at  Aril  given,  viz. 
to  And  two  rational  numbers,  the  difference  of  the 
fquares  of  which  lhall  be  a  given  number.  Let  the 
given  number  be  the  produfl  of  a  and  b  ;  then  by  hy- 
pothefls,  x 2 — y2  —  ab ;  but  thefe  compound  quantities 
admit  of  an  eafy  refolution,Tor  x  +  y  X  x  — y  =  a  x  b. 
If  therefore  we  fuppofe  x  +  y  22  m  a,  we  fhall  obtain 

x  —  y  222  — ;  where  m  is  arbitrary,  and,  if  rational,  x 
m 

and  y  muff  alfo  be  rational.  Hence  the  refolution  of  thefe 
two  equations  gives  the  values- of  xandy,  the  numbers 

r  •  ,.  •  vi 2a  4-  b 

{ought,  m  terms  of  m ;  viz.  x  =  - -,  and  y  222 

m2  a—b  ' 

zm 

INDETERMINATELY,  adv.  Indefinitely;  not  in 
any  fettled  manner. — His  perfpicacity  difeerned  the  load- 
ftone  to  refpect  the  north,  when  ours  beheld  it  indetermi¬ 
nately.  Brown. 

INDETERMINATION,  /.  Want  of  determination  ; 
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want  of  Axed  or  ftated  direction. — By  contingents  I  under¬ 
hand  all  things  which  may  be  done,  and.  may  not  be  done, 
may  happen,  or  may  not  happen,  by  reafon  of  the  2 ^de¬ 
termination  or  accidental  concurrence  of  the  caufes.  Bram- 
hall.  * 

INDETER'MINED,  adj.  Unfettled  ;  unfixed,.. — We 
fhould  not  amufe  ourfelves  with  floating  words  of  indeter- 
mined  Agniflcation,  which  we  can  ufe  in  ieveral  fenfes  to 
ferve  a  turn.  Locke. 

INDEVIL'LARS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Doubs :  three  quarters  of  a  league  eaft  of  St.  Hypo- 
lite,  and  two  fouth-eaft  of  Blamont. 

INDEVOTION,  f.  Want  of  devotion;  irreligion. — 
Let  us  make  the  church  the  feene  of  our  penitence,  as  of 
our  faults;  deprecate  our  former  indevotion,  and,  by  an  ex¬ 
emplary  reverence,  redrefs  the  fcandal  of  profanenefs. 
Decay  of  Piety. 

INDEVOUT',  adj.  Not  devout ;  not  religious  ;  irreli¬ 
gious. — He  prays  much  ;  yet  curfes  more ;  whilfl  he  is 
meek,  but  indevout.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IN'DEX,/  [Latin.]  The  dilcoveter  ;  the  pointer-out. 
— That  which  was  once  the  index  to  point  out  all  vir¬ 
tues,  does  now  mark  out  that  part  of  the  world  where  the 
lealt  of  them  refldes.  Decay  of  Piety. — The  hand  that 
points  to  any  thing,  as  to  the  hour  or  way. — They  Jjave 
no  more  inward  felf-confcioufnefs  of  what  they  do  or 
Buffer,  than  the  index  of  a  watch  of  the  hour  it  points  to. 
Bentley. — The  table  of  contents  to  a  book. — If  a  book  has 
no  index  or  good  table  of  contents,  ’ tis  very  ufeful  to 
make  one  as  you  are  reading  it,  and  in  your  index  to  take 
notice  only  of  parts  new  to  you.  Watts. 

In  fuch  indexes,  although  fmall 

To  their  fubfequent  volumes,  there  is  feen 

The  baby  flgure  of  the  giant  mafs 

Of  things  to  come,  at  large.  Shakefpeare , 

Taulman  compared  a  book  without  an  index  to  a. 
warehoufe  without  a  key,  or  an  apothecary’s  drawer 
without  a  label. 

Index,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  fore-Anger.  It  is  thus 
called  from .  indico,  I  point  or  direct ;  becaufe  that  Anger 
is  generally  fo  ufed  :  whence  alfo  the  extenfor  indicis  is 
ca.\\e& indicator. 

Index  of -a  Globe,  is  a  little  flyle  Atted  on  to  the  north 
pole,  and  turning  round  with  it,  pointing  to  certain  divi- 
iions  in  the  hour-circle.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  called 
gnomon. 

Index  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  otherwife  called  the 
exponent,  is  the  number  that  fliows  to  what  power  it  is 
underftood  to  be  raifed:  as  in  io3,  or  a3,  the  flgure  3  is 
the  index  or  exponent  of  the  power,  flgnifying  that  the 
root  or  quantity  10  or  a  is  raifed  to  the  3d  power.  See 
Exponent,  vol.  vii. 

I  ndex  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  the 
charaEleriftic,  ox  exponent,  of  a  logarithm  ;  being  that  which 
fliows  of  how  many  places  the  abfolute  or  natural  number 
belonging  to  the  logarithm  conflfts,  and  of  what  nature  it 
is,  whether  an  integer  or  a  fraction;  the  index  being  lefs 
by  1  than  the  number  of  integer-figures  in  the  natural 
number,  and  is  pofitive  for  integer  or  whole  numbers, 
but  negative  in  fractions,  or  in  the  denominator  of  a 
fraction ;  and,  in  decimals,  the  negative  index  is  1  more 
than  the  number  of  ciphers  in  the  decimal,  after  the  point, 
and  before  the  firft  fignificant  figure ;  or,  ftill  more  gene¬ 
rally,  the  index  fliows  how  far  the  firft  figure  of  the  na<- 
tural  number  is  diftant  from  the  place  of  units,  either 
towards  the  left  hand,  as  in  whole  numbers,  or  towards 
the  right}  as  in  decimals;  thefe  oppolite  cafes  bein°- 
marked  by  the  correfpondent  figns  -J-  and  — ,  of  oppofne 
affections,  the  fign  —  being  fet  over  the  index,  and  not 
before  it,  becaufe  it  is  this  index  only  which  is  under¬ 
ftood  as  negative,  and  not  the  decimal  part  of  the  Wa- 
ritlun.  Thus,  in  this  logarithm  2-4234097,  the  figilres 
of  whofe  natural  number  are  2651,  the  2  is  the  index, 
and,  being  pofitive,  it  fhovvs.  that  the  firft  figure  of  the 

number. 
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number  mu  ft  be  two  places  removed  from  the  units  place, 
or  that  there  will  be  three  places  of  integers,  the  number 
of  thefe  places  being-  always  i  more  than  the  index ;  fo 
that  the  natural  number  will  be  z6yi.  But  if  the  fame 
index  be  negative,  thus  2-4234097,  it  fhows  that  the  na¬ 
tural  number  is  a  decimal,  and  that  the  firft  fignificant 
figure  of  it  is  in  the  2d  place  from 
units,  or  that  there  is  one  ciphei 
at  the  beginning  of  the  decimal, 
being  1  lefs  than  the  negative 
index ;  and  confequently  that  the 
natural  number  of  the  logarithm 
in  this  cafe  is  -02651.  Hence,  by 
varying  the  natural  number,  with 
refpeft  to  the  decimal  places  in 
it,  as  in  the  former  of  the  two 
columns  here  annexed,  the  index 
of  their  logarithm,  will  vary  as 
in  the  fecond  column. 

Mr.  Townly  introduced  a  peculiar  way  of  noting-  thefe 
indices,  when  they  become  negative,  or  exprefs  decimal 
figures,  which  is  now  much  in  ufe,  efpecially  in  the  lo¬ 
garithms  of  fines  and  tangents,  Sec.  viz.  by  taking,  in- 
ltead  of  the  true  index,  its  arithmetical  complement  to 
10;  fo  that,  in  this  way,  the  logarithm  2-4234097  is 
written  8-4234097.  See  the  article  Logarithm. 

Expurgatory  Index,  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books  in 
the  church  of  Rome.  The  firft  catalogues  of  this  kind 
were  made  by  the  inquifitors ;  and  thcle  were  afterwards 
approved  of  by  the  council  of  Trent,  after  fome  alteration 
was  made  in  them  by  way  of  retrenchment  or  addition. 
Thus  an  index  of  heretical  books  being  formed,  it  was 
confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1595,  and  print¬ 
ed  with  feveral  introductory  rules ;  by  the  fourth  of  which, 
the  ufe  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  is  forbidden 
to  all  perfons  without  a  particular  licence;  and  by  the 
tenth  rule  it  is  ordained,  that  no  book  lhall  be  printed  at 
Rome  without  the  approbation  of  the  pope’s  vicar,  or 
fome  perfon  delegated  by  the  pope ;  nor  in  any  other 
places,  unlefs  allowed  by  the  bithop  of  the  diocefe,  or 
fome  perfon  deputed  by  him,  or  by  the  inquifitor  of  he¬ 
retical  pravity.  The  Trent  index  being  thus  publiflied, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  ordered  another  to  be  printed  at  An¬ 
twerp,  in  1751,  with  conliderable enlargements.  Another 
index  was  publiflied  in  Spain  in  1584  ;  a  copy  of  which 
was  fnatched  out  of  the  fire  when  the  Englifli  plundered 
Cadiz.  Afterwards  there  were  feveral  expurgatory  in¬ 
dexes  printed  at  Rome  and  Naples,  and  particularly  in 
Spain. 

INDEXTER'ITY,  fi.  Want  of  dexterity  ;  want  of  rea- 
dinefs;  want  of  handinefs;  clumfinefs  ;  aukwardnefs. — 
The  indexterily  of  our  confumption-curers  demonifrates 
their  dimnefs  in  beholding  its  caules.  Harvey. 

IN'DI,  in  ancient  geography,  the  people  of  India. 

IN'DIA.  See  Hindoostan,  vol.  x. 

IN'DIA,  adj.  Belonging  to  India;  produced  in  India; 
imported  from  India. 

IN'DIA  COM'PANY.  See  Company,  vol.  iv.  875. 

IN'DIA  RUB'BER.  See  Iatropha,  vol.  x.  p.  709. 

IN'DIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  India. 

IN'DI  AN,  f.  A  native  of  India;  a  native  American. 

IN'DIAN  AR'ROW-ROOT.  See  Maranta. 

IN'DIAN  BAY,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Bonavilta  Bay,  in 
Newfoundland  Ifland. 

IN'DIAN  BER'RY.  See  Menispermum. 

IN'DIAN  BREAD.  See  Iatropha. 

IN'DIAN  CORN,  or  Maize.  See  Zea. 

IN'DIAN  CREEK',  a  creek  of  the  ifland  of  Antigua, 
a  little  to  the  weft  of  Standfaft  Point. 

IN'DIAN  CREEK',  a  place  in  the  bay  of  Honduras 
remarkable  for  certain  fubterraneous  paflages  called  the 
Caves ,  which  captain  Henderfon,  in  his  late  Account  of 
Honduras,  thus  defcribes  :  “  On  a  branch  of  the  .river  Si- 
bun,  named  Indian  Creek,  are  fituated  ,the  Caves.  Thefe 
are  fubterraneous  paflages  which  have  been  formed  at  the 
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bafe  of  three  or  four  mountainsof  very  confiderable  height, 
no  doubt  by  the  force  of  the  current  of  water,  Which  pro¬ 
bably  for  many  centuries  has  forced  its  way  through  them. 
The  largeft  of  thefe  paflages  is  fomewhat  more  than 
a  quarter  of'  a  mile  in  length,  though  in  this  country  it 
lias  a  greater  extent  given  to  it.  It  would  certainly  re¬ 
quire  no  common  powers  of  defcription  to  delineate  with 
fidelity  the  exquifite  beauties  connected  with  the  largeft 
of  the  caves.  The  entrance  to  it  from  Indian  Creek,  af¬ 
ter  many  windings,  burfts  fuddenly  on  the  fight,  and  re- 
fembles  very  clofely  the  aperture  of  an  oven,  and  is 
thickly  overhung  with  rocks  and  trees  of  the  grandeft, 
but  wildeft,  workmanlhip.  When  this  is  palled,  a  wide 
-and  fpacious  lake  inftantly  commences,  the  water  of  which 
is  filent  and  deep,  being  fcarcely  heard  to  murmur,  but 
during  the  moft  tempeftuous  floods.  The  lofty  roof  is 
arched  with  the  moft  exaft  proportion,  and  is  profufely 
ftudded  with  glittering  cryftallizations.  Torch-light  af¬ 
fords  the  vifitor  the  only  means  of  advantageoufly  view¬ 
ing  this  fublime  piece  of  lcenery ;  for  if,  in  one  or  two 
places,  an  occafional  beam  of  the  fun,  burlting  with  in¬ 
conceivable  luftre  through  the  clefts  of  the  mountain,  be 
withdrawn,  entire  darknefs  pervades  the  whole;  and  the 
fmalleft  found  made  in  palling,  being  quickly  loudly  re¬ 
verberated,  is  forcibly  calculated  to  ftrike  the  ear  with 
a  feeling  of  lblemn  grandeur.  The  caves  are  thought  by 
fome  to  have  been  produced  by  the  labour  of  the  Indians; 
hence  the  name  of  the  water  which  finds. its  ccurfe  through 
them;  but  this  conjecture  Hands  divefted  of  every  proba¬ 
bility  to  fupport  it.  When  the  waters  are  at  the  loweft, 
the  folitary  recedes  of  the  caves  are  the  chofen  haunts  of 
many  animals  of  prey,  'of  which  the  tiger  may  be  moft 
frequently  traced.” 

IN'DIAN  CRESS.  See  Trop^eolum. — The  Indian 
crefs  our  climate  now  does  bear.  Tate's  Cowley. 

IN'DIAN  FIG.  See  Cactus. 

The  Indian  fig-tree  next  did  much  furprife 

With  her  Itrange  figure  all  our  deities.  Tate's  Cowley. 

IN'DIAN  HEAD',  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New 
Holland.  Lat.  25.  3.  S.  Ion.  153.  26.  E.  Greenwich. 

IN'DIAN  INK.  See  Ink. 

IN'DIAN  MAL'LOW.  See  Sida. 

IN'DIAN  MIL'LET.  See  Holcus. 

IN'DIAN  OAK.  See  Tectona. 

IN'DIAN  OLD  TOWN,  a  town  of  the  American  States, 
in  Lincoln  county,  diltrict  of  Maine,  on  an  ifland  in  Pe- 
nobfcot-river,  juft  above  the  Great  Falls.  Here  are  about 
one  hundred  families,  who  are  Roman  Catholics,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Penobfcot-tribe,  and  the  only  Indians  who 
refide  in  the  diftrifl  of  Maine.  They  live  together  in  a 
regular  lociety,  and  are  increafing  in  number;  the  (a- 
chems  having  laid  an  injunciicfn  on  the  young  people  to 
marry  early.  In  a  former  war,  this  tribe  had  their  lands 
taken  from  them  ;  but,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  revolution,  the  congrefs  granted  them  a  traft  of 
land  twelve  miles  wide,  interfefted  in  the  middle  by  the 
river.  They  have  a  right,  in  preference  ,to  any  other 
tribe,  to  hunt  and  fifli  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of 
Penobfcot  extends. 

IN'DIAN  OR'CHARD,  a  traft  of  land  in  Northamp¬ 
ton  county,  Pennfylvania,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Delaware 
river,  on  the  river  Lexawacfein. 

IN'DIAN  PAG'OD-TREE.  See  Ficus. 

IN'DIAN  RED,  J.  A  fpecies  of  ochre  ;  a  very  fine 
purple  earth,  and  of  a  firm  compact  texture,  and  great 
weight.  Hill. 

IN'DIAN  REED,  Cane,  or  Shot.  See  Canna. 

IN'DIAN  RIV'ER,  or  Cypress  Swamp,  lies  partly 
in  the  ftates  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  This  morals  ex¬ 
tends  fix  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  nearly  twelve  from 
north  to  fouth,  including  an  area  of  nearly  fifty  thouland 
acres  of  land.  The  whole  of  this  fwamp  is  a  high  and  level 
bafon,  very  wet,  though  undoubtedly  the  higheft  land  on 
that  part  of  the  coaft.  Falfe  Cape,  at  the  mouth  of  In¬ 
dian  river,  and  the  north-ealt  part  of  Cedar  Neck,  is  in  lat. 
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2651 

3-4234097 

265-1 

2-4234097 

26-51 

1-4234097 

2-651 

0-4234097  _ 

•2651 

1-4234097 

■02651 

2-4234097 

•002651 

3-4234097 
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38.  3^.115.  N.  and  eleven  miles  and  a  half  fouth  of  the 
light>houfe  at  Cape  Henlopen.  Cedar  Swamp  contains  a 
great  variety  of  plants,  trees,  wild  hearts,  birds,  and  rep¬ 
tiles. 

IN'DIAN  RIV'ER,  on  the  eaft  coaftof  thepeninfula  of 
Eaft  Florida,  rifes  a  Ihort  diftance  from  the  fea-coaft,  and 
runs  from  north  to  fouth,  forming  a  kind  ot  inland  paf- 
fage  for  many  miles  along  the  coalt.  It  is  alfo  called  Rio 
Ays,  and  has  on  the  north  fide  of  its  mouth  the  point  El 
Palmer,  on  the  fouth  that  of  the  Leech.  Lat.  27.  30.  N. 
Ion.  80.  40.  W. 

IN'DIAN  RIV'ER,  diftrift  of  Maine,  a  fmall  arm  of 
the  fea  between  Chandler’s  and  Pleafant  river. 

IN'DIAN  TOWN,  in  Maryland,  a  village  fituated  on 
Indian  Creek,  on  the  fouth-eaft  bank  of  Choptank  river, 
and  in  Dorchefter  county  :  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  New¬ 
market. 

IN'DIAN  TOWN,  a  fmall  port- town  of  North  Carolina’: 
ten  miles  from  Sawyer’s  Ferry,  and  fifty-two  from  Eden- 
ton. 

IN'DIAN-TOWN  POINT',  a  cape  of  the  illand  of 
Antigua,  on  the  eaft  coaft.  Lat.  17.  15. N.  Ion.  6i.az.E. 
Greenwich. 

INDIA'NA,  a  tract  of  country,  fituated  on  the  Ohio, 
in  the  ftate  of  Virginia,  claimed  by  William  Trent  and 
others  ;  being  granted  by  the  Indians  as  a  compenfation 
for  Ioffes  fuftained  from  them  in  the  year  1768.  The 
goods  taken  away  were  valued  at  85,915k  10s.  Sd.  New- 
York  currency.  This  claim  has  been  laid  before  con- 
grefs,  and  in  fome  degree  allowed,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  yet  finally  determined. 

fN'DICANT,  adj.  {indicans,  Lat.]  Showing;  pointing 
out;  that  which  directs  what  is  to  be  done  in  any  difeafe. 

To  IN'DICATE,  v.  a.  [indico,  Lat.]  Tofhow;  to  point 
out.  To  point  out  a  remedy. — The  nature  0/  the  dif¬ 
eafe  is  to  indicate  the  remedy.  Burke. 

INDIC'ATIF,  f.  A  law  term ;  a  writ  by  which  a  pro- 
fecution  in  fome  cafes  is  recovered  from  the  court  Chrif- 
tian  to  that  of  the  King’s  Bench. 

IN'DICATING,jfi  The  aft  of  pointing  out. 

INDICATION,/  [Fr.  from  indice,  Lat.J  Mark;  token; 
fign  ;  note  ;  fymptom. — The  frequent  ftops  they  make  in 
the  moft  convenient  places,  are  a  plain  indication  of  their 
wearinefs.  Addifon. — We  think  that  our  fucceffes  are  a  plain 
indication  of  the  divine  favour  towards  us.  Atterbury. — Indi¬ 
cation  in  medicine  is  of  four  kinds:  vital,  prefervative,  cura¬ 
tive,  and  palliative  ;  as  it  direfts  what  is  to  be  done  to  con¬ 
tinue  life,  cutting  off  the  caufe  of  an  approaching  diftem- 
per,  curing  it  whilft  it  is  aftually  prefent,  or  leflening  its 
effefts,  or  taking  off  fome  of  its  fymptoms,  before  it  can  be 
wholly  removed. — The  depravation  of  the  inftruments  of 
maftication  is  a  natural  indication  of  a  liquid  diet.  Arbutk- 
not. — Difcovery  made  ;  intelligence  given. — If  a  perfon 
that  had  a  fair  eftate  in  reveriion,  fliould  be  allured  by 
fome  fkilful  phyfician,  that  he  would  inevitably  fall  into 
a  difeafe  that  would  totally  deprive  him  of  his  under- 
ftanding  and  memory ;  if,  I  fay,  upon  a  certain  belief  of 
this  indication,  the  man  lhould  appear  overjoyed  at  the 
news,  would  not  all  that  faw  him  conclude  that  the  dif- 
temper  had  feized  him  ?  Bentley. — Explanation  ;  difplay. 
i — Thefe  be  the  things  that  govern  nature  principally,  and 
without  which  you  cannot  make  any  true  analyfis  and 
indication  of  the  proceedings  of  nature.  Bacon. 

INDIC'ATIVE,  adj.  [indications,  Lat.]  Showing;  in¬ 
forming;  pointing  out.  [In  grammar.]  A  certain  modi¬ 
fication  of  a  verb,  expreifing  affirmation  or  indication. — 
The  verb  is  formed  in  a  certain  manner  to  affirm,  deny, 
or  interrogate;  which  formation,  from  the  principal  ufe 
of  it,  is  called  tlie  indicative  mood.  Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 

INDIC'ATIVELY,  adv.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  rtiows  or 
betokens. — Thefe  images,  formed  in  the  brain,  are  indica- 
tivdy  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  of  fenfe.  Grew. 

IN'DICATOR,  f.  In  anatomy,  one  of  the  mufcles 
which  extend  the  fore-finger. 

INDICA'TUM,  f,  With  phyficians,  that  which  is 
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pointed  out  in  any  particular  diforder  for  the  reftoratiori 
of  health. 

INDICA'VIT,/!  A  writ  of  prohibition  that  lies  for  a 
patron  of  a  church,  whofe  clerk  is  fued  in  the  fpiritual 
court  by  another  clerk  for  tithes,  which  amount  to  a  fourth 
part  of  the  profits  of  the  advowfon;  when  the  fuit  be¬ 
longs  to  the  king’s  courts,  by  the  flat.  Weftm.  z.  c.  5. 
13  Edw.  I.  ft.  4.  The  patron  of  the  defendant  is  allowed 
this  writ,  as  he  is  likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  his  church  and 
advowfon,  if  the  plaintiff  recovers  in  the  fpiritual  court. 
Reg.  Orig.  35.  Old.  Nat.  Br.  31. 

The  writ  of  indicavit  doth  not  lie  of  a  lefs  part  of  the 
tithes,  See.  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  church  ;  if  they  are, 
not  fo  much,  this  being  furmifed  by  the  other  party,  at 
confultation  (hall  be  had.  34  Edw.  I.  ft.  1.  The  patron 
of  the  clerk,  who  is  prohibited  by  the  indicavit,  may  have 
his  writ  of  right  of  the  advowfon  of  difines,  See.  The 
ecclefiaftical  court  may  hold  plea  of  tithes  not  amount¬ 
ing  to  the  fourth  of  the  church.  13  Edw.  l.Jl.  4.  See  fur¬ 
ther  under  the  article  Tithe. 

IN'DICE,  f.  {indicium,  Lat.]  A  fign. — Too  much  talk¬ 
ing  is  ever  the  indice  of  a  fool.  B.  JonJ'on. 

INDICETAMEN'TUM,  f.  In  old  Records,  an  indift- 
ment. 

INDICID'UOUS,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  de 
from,  and  cado,  to  fall.]  Unapt  to  fall;  detecting;  difeo- 
vering.  Cole. 

To  INDI'CT,  v.  a.  [; indiBum ,  fup.  of  indico,  from  in  and 
dico,  Lat.  to  fay.]  To  impeach,  accufe,  or  prefer  a  bill 
againft,  aa  offender  in  due  courfe  of  law  : 

Hold  up  your  head  ;  hold  up  your  hand  : 

Would  it  were  not  my  lot  to  lliow  ye 
This  cruel  writ,  wherein  you  ftand 

In  dieted  by  the  name  of  Chloe  !  Prior. 

INDI'CTABLE,  adj.  Liable  to  be  indicted. — Anci¬ 
ently,  where  a  man  was  wounded  in  one  county  and  died  in 
another,  the  offender  was  indiElable  in  neither,  Blackjlone. 

INDICTE'E,/  The  perfon  indifted. 

INDUCTING,  ft.  The  aft  of  accufingby  due  courfe  of 
law.  -  v 

INDIC'TION,/  [Fr.  indico,  Lat.]  Declaration;  pro¬ 
clamation. — After  a  legation  ad.  res  repetendas,  and  a  refu- 
fal,  and  a  denunciation  and  indiElion  of  a  war,  the  war  ii 
left  at  large.  Bacon. — In  chronology,  a  cycle  of  fifteen, 
years.  See  the  article  Chronology,  vol.  iv.  p.  537. 

INDIC'TIVE,  adj.  Pointing  out ;  belonging  to  that 
which  is  pointed  out. 

INDI'CTMENT,  f.  [indiclamcntum,  of  indico,  Lat.  to' 
ffiow,  &c.]  A  bill  or  declaration  of  complaint  drawn  up 
in  form  of  law,  exhibited  for  fome  offence  criminal  or 
penal,  and  preferred  to  a  grand  jury;  upon  whofe  oath  it 
is  found  to  be  true,  before  a  judge,  or  others,  having 
power  to  punifii  or  certify  the  offence. 

Lambard  fays,  An  indiftment  is  an  accufation,  at  the 
fuit  of  the  king,  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  men  of  the  fame 
county  wherein  the  offence  was  committed,  returned  to 
inquire  of  all  offences  in  general  in  the  county,  determi¬ 
nable  by  the  court  into  which  they  are  returned,  and  their 
finding  a  bill  brought  before  them  to  be  true  ;  but  when 
fuch  acculation  is  found  by  a  grand  jury,  without  any 
bill  brought  before  them,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  a. 
formed  indiftment,  it  is  called  a  prcfcnlment ;  and,  when  it 
is  found  by  jurors  returned  to  inquire  of  that  particular 
offence  only  which  is  indifted,  it  is  properly  called  an 
inquiftition. 

By  Poulton,  An  indiftment  is  an  inquifition  taken  and 
made  by  twelve  men  at  the  leaft,  thereunto  fworn, 
whereby  they  find  and  prefent,  that  fuch  a  perfon  of  fuch 
a  place,  in  fuch  a  county,  and  of  fuch  a  degree,  hath 
committed  fuch  a  treafon,  felony,  trefpafs,  or  other  of¬ 
fence,  againft  the  peace  of  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dig¬ 
nity.  Pult.  169.  An  indiftment,  according  to  Lord  Chief 
Jultice  Hale,  is  only  a  plain,  brief,  and  certain,  narrative 
of  an  offence,  committed  by  any  perfon,  and  of  thofe  ne- 
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senary  circtimftances  that  concur  toafcertain  the  faCt  and 
its  nattire.  P.  C.  168,  165. 

An  indictment  feems  to  be  thus  fhortly  well  defined: 
u  A  written  accufation,  of  one  or  more  perfons,  of  a  crime 
or  a  mifdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and  prefented  on  oath  by, 
a  grand  jury.”  4  Comm.  302.  A  bill  of  indictment  is  faid 
to  be  an  accufation,  for  this  reafon ;  becaufe  the  jury 
that  inquire  of  the  offence  doth  not  receive  it  until  the 
party  that  offers  the  bill,  appearing,  fubfcribes  his  name, 
and  offers  his  oath  for  the  truth  of  it.  Stand/.  P.  C.  lib.  2. 
cap.  23. 

To  this  end  the  fheriff  of  every  county  is  bound  to  re¬ 
turn  to  every  feffion  of  the  peace,  and  every  commiffion 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  of  general  gaol-delivery,  twenty- 
four  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county,  fome  out  of 
every  hundred,  “to  enquire,  prefent,  do,  and  execute,  all 
tbofe  things  which  on  the  part  of  our  lord  the  king  fhall 
then  and  there  be  commanded  them.”  They  ought  to  be 
freeholders ;  but  to  what  amount  is  uncertain  :  which 
ieems  to  be  cafus  omiffus,  and  as  proper  to  be  fupplied  by 
the  legiflature  as  the  qualifications  of  the  petit  jury  ; 
which  were  formerly  equally  vague  and  uncertain,  but  are 
now  fettled  by  feveral  affsof  parliament.  However,  they 
are  ul'ually  gentlemen  of  the  heft  figure  in  the  county. 
As  many  as  appear  upon  this  pannel  are  fworn  upon  the 
grand  jury,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  at  the  leaft,  and  not 
more  than  twenty-three;  that  twelve  may  be  a  majority. 
Which  number,  as  well  as  the  conftitution  itfelf,  we  find 
exaCtly  defcribed  fo  early  as  the  laws  of  king  Ethelred  : 
Exeant  fcniores  duodecim  thani,  ct  prafcBus  cum  cis,  ut  jurent 
fuptr  J'anEluarium  quod  eis  in  manus  datur,  quod  nolint  ullum  in- 
nocentcm  accufare,  me  aliquem  noxium  celare.  In  the  time  of 
king  Richard  I.  (according  to  Hoveden,)  the  procefs  of 
elefting  the  grand  jury,  ordained  by  that  prince,  was  as 
follows :  Four  knights  w'ere  to  be  taken  from  the  county 
at  large,  who  choofe  two  more  out  of  every  hundred  ; 
fvliich  two  affociated  to  themfelves  ten  other  principal 
freemen,  and  thofe  twelve  were  to  anfwer  concerning  all 
particulars  relating  to  their  own  diftriCt.  This  number 
Was  probably  found  too  large  ahd  inconvenient;  but  the 
traces  of  this  inftitution  ftill  remain,  in  that  fome  of  the 
jury  riiuft  be  fummoned  out  of  every  hundred.  See  the 
article  Jury. 

The  grand  jury  are  commonly  intruded  in  the  articles 
of  their  inquiry  by  a  charge  from  the  judge  on  the  bench. 
They  then  withdraw  from  court  to  fit  and  receive  indict¬ 
ments,  which  are  preferred  to  them  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  but  at  the  fuit  of  any  private  profecutor;  and  they 
are  only  to  hear  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  profecution  ; 
for  the  finding  an  indictment  is  only  in  the  nature  of  an 
inquiry  or  accufation,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  tried  and 
detirmined  ;  and  the  grand  jury  are  only  to  inquire  upon 
their  Oaths  whether  there  be  fufficient  caufe  to  call  upon 
the  party  to  anfwer  it. 

When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence,  if  they 
think  it  a  groundlefs  accufation,  they  ufed  formerly  to 
indorfe  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  Ignoramus,  i.  e.  “  We 
know  nothing  of  it ;”  intimating,  that,  though  the  fads 
might  pofiibly  be  true,  the  truth  did  not  appear  to  them ; 
but  now,  they  afiert  in  Englifh,  more  abfolutely,  “Not  a 
true  bill;”  or  (which  is  the  better  way)  “Not  found;” 
and  then  the  party  is  difeharged  without  farther  anfwer. 
But  a  fire fli  bill  may  afterwards  be  preferred  to  a  fubfe- 
quent  grand  jury.  If  they  are  fatisfiedof  the  truth  of  the 
accufation,  they  then  indorfe  upon  it,  “  A  true  bill ;” 
anciently,  Billa  vera.  The  indictment  is  then  faid  to  be 
found,  and  the  party  ftands  indiCted.  But  to  find  a  bill, 
there  muft  at  leaft  twelve  of  the  jury  agree  ;  for  fo  tender 
is  the  law  of  England  of  the  lives  of  the  fubjeft,  that  no 
man  can  be  convicted  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  for  any  ca¬ 
pital  offence,  unlefs  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  twenty- 
four  of  his  equals  and  neighbours  :  that  is,  by  twelve  at 
leaft  of  ihe  grand  jury,  in  the  firft  place,  aflenting  to  the 
accufation ;  and  afterwards  by  the  whole  petit  jury,  of 
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twelve  more,  finding  him  guilty  upon  his  trial.  2  Hat.  P.  C. 
161.  The  indictment,  when  fo  found,  is  publicly-  deli¬ 
vered  into  court. 

Although  a  bill  of  indictment  may  be  preferred  to  a 
grand  jury  upon  oath,  they  are  not  bound  to  find  the  bill, 
if  they  fee  caufe  to  the  contrary  ;  and,  though  a  bill  of 
indictment  be  brought  unto  them  without  oath  made,  they 
may  find  the  bill  if  they  fee  caufe;  but  it  is  not  ufual  to 
prefer  a  bill  unto  them  before  oath  be  firft  made  in  court, 
that  the  evidence  they  are  to  give  unto  the  grand  inqueft 
to  prove  the  bill  is  true.  2  Lill.  Abr.  44.  The  grand  jury 
are  to  find  the  whole  in  a  bill,  or  rejeCt  it,  and  not  find  fpe- 
cially  for  part.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  25.  §  2.  This  rule  relates 
only  to  cafes  where  the  grand  jury  take  upon  themfelves 
to  find  part  of  the  fame  indiElmcnt  to  be  true,  and  part 
falfe;  and  do  not  either  affirm  or  deny  the  faCts  fubmitted 
to  their  inquiry ;  but  where  there  are  two  diftinft  counts, 
viz.  one  for  a  riot,  and  the  other  for  an  affault,  and  the 
grand  jury  find  a  true  bill  as  to  the  afTault;  and  indorfe 
ignoramus  as  to  the  riot,  this  finding  leaves  the  indictment, 
as  to  the  count  found,  juft  as  if  there  had  been  originally 
only  that  one  count.  Cowp.  325. 

Any  one  under  profecution  for  a  crime,  before  he  is 
indicted,  may  except  againft  or  challenge  any  of  the  per¬ 
fons  returned  on  the  grand  jury  ;  as  being  outlawed,  re¬ 
turned  at  the  inftance  of  the  profecutor,  or  not  returned  by 
the  proper  officer,  &c.  2  Hawk.  c.  25.  §  16.  No  indiBmcnt 
fhall  be  made  but  by  inqueft  of  lawful  men  returned  by 
fheriffs,  See.  And,  if  a  perfon  not  returned  by  the  flie- 
riff  on  a  grand  jury  procures  his  name  to  be  read  among 
thofe  of  others  who  were  actually  returned,  whereupon 
he  is  fworn  of  the  jury,  he  may  be  indiCted  for  it  and 
fined,  and  the  indiBment  found  by  fuch  a  jury  fhall  be 
void.  11  Hen.  IV.  c.  9.  12  Rep.  98.  3  Infi.  33. 

Sheriffs  had  formerly  power  to  take  indiCtments  ;  which' 
they  did  by  roll  indented,  one  part  W’fiereof  remained 
with  the  indiCtors.  13  Edw.  I.  1  Edw.  III.  Juftices  of  peace 
have  no  power  relating  to  indictments  for  crimes,  but 
what  is  given  them  by  act  of  parliament :  and  it  is  faid  juf¬ 
tices  of  peace  in  feffions  cannot,  on  an  indiBment,  try  and 
determine  the  offence  in  one  and  the-  fame  fefiions  in 
which  the  offenders  are  indiCted.  Hilt,  n  Car.  Cro.  Car. 
430,  448.  And  indictments  before  juftices  of  peace.  Sec. 
may  be  removed  into  the  court  of  king’s  bench  by  certio¬ 
rari.  But  an  indictment  removed  by  certiorari  may  be 
fent  back  again  into  the  county  or  place  whence  removed, 
if  there'  be  caufe  to  do  it.  See  Certiorari,  vol.  iv. 
p.  48.  _ 

An  indictment  is  the  king’s  fuit;  for  which  reafon  the 
party  who  profecutes  is  a  good  witnefs  to  prove  it.  No 
damages  can  be  given  to  the  party  grieved  upon  an  in¬ 
dictment,  or  other  criminal  profecution,  unlefs  particu¬ 
larly  grounded  on  fome  ftatute  ;  but  the  court  of  K.  B. 
by  the  king’s  privy  feal  may  give  to  the  profecutor  a 
third  part  of  the  fine  affeffed  for  any  offence ;  and  the 
fine  to  the  king  may  be  mitigated,  in  regard  to  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  making  fatisfaClion  to  a  profecutor  for  cofts  of 
profecution,  and  damages  luftained  by  the  injury  received. 
2.  Hawk.  c.  25.  §  3. 

No  man  may  be  put  upon  his  trial  for  a  capital  offence, 
except  on  an  appeal  or  indictment,  or  fomething  equiva¬ 
lent  thereto.  H.  P.  C.  210.  Indictments  ouglit  to  be 
brought  for  offences  committed  againft  the  common  law, 
or  againft  fome  ftatute  ;  and  not  for  every  flight  mifde¬ 
meanor.  2  Lill.  44.  Where  a  ftatute  appoints  a  penalty 
to  be  recovered  by  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  it  cannot 
be  by  indictment,  but  as  directed  to  be  recovered  ;  for 
an  indictment  will  not  lie  where  only  another  remedy  is 
provided  by  ftatute.  Cro.  Jac.  €43.  3  Salk.  187. 

Hufband  and  wife  may  commit-  a  trefpafs,  felony,  &c. 
and  be  indiCted  together ;  fo  for  keeping  a  bawdy-houfe, 
though  the  houfe  be  the  hufband’s.  Hob.  65.  1  Salk.  382. 
See  Baron  and- Feme,  vol.  ii. 

If  an  offence  wholly  arifes  from  any  joint  aft  that  is 
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criminal  of  Several  defendants,  they  may  be  all  charged 
in  one  indiftment,  jointly  and  1'everally,  or  jointly  only  ; 
and  fome  of  the  defendants  may  be  convicted,  and  others 
acquitted  ;  for  the  law  looks  on  the  charge  as  feveral 
againft  each,  though  the  words  of  it  purport  a  joint  charge 
againft  all.  In  other  cafes,  the  offences  of  feveral  perfons 
inuft  be  laid  leveral,  becaufe  the  offence  of  one  cannot 
be  the  offence  of  another;  and  every  man  ought  to  anfw.er 
lev e rally  for  his  own  crime.  And  three  offences  may  be 
joined  in  an  indictment,  and  the  party  convicted  of  one 
offence,  though  he  is  found  not  guilty  of  the  others.  On 
penal  ftatutes,  feveral  tilings  lhall  not  be  joined  in  the 
indictment,  &c.  except  it  be  in  refpett  of  fome  one  thing 
to  which  all  of  them  have  relation.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  25. 
§  89.  1  Hal.  P.C.  c.  561,  610. 

Several  defendants  cannot  be  joined  in  one  indictment 
for  perjury;  for  perjury  is  a  feparate  act  in  each;  and 
one  may  be  defirous  to  have  a  certiorari,  and  the  other 
not ;  and  the  jury,  on  the  trial  of  all,  may  apply  evidence 
to  all  that  is  but  evidence  againft  one.  Sira.  921.  So  alfo 
in  the  Kingv.  Clendon&al.  where  two  were  joined  in  the 
fame  indictment  for  an  affault,  the  court  held  they  were 
diltinCt  offences.  Stra.  870.  Lord  Ray m.  117a.  But  in  an¬ 
other  cafe,  on  an  information  againlt  two  for  the  fame  li¬ 
bel,  it  was  held  good;  and  the  cafe  of  the  King  v.  Clen- 
don  held  not  to  be  law.  Burr.  980. 

A  perfon  indicted  of  felony,  &c.  may  plead  generally 
tnifnomer,  or  wrongful  addition  ;  a  former  acquittal  or 
conviction ;  a  pardon,  or  other  fpecial  plea ;  or  the  gene¬ 
ral  iffue  ;  or  may  plead  any  plea  in  abatement  of  the  in¬ 
dictment,  &c.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  25.  §  150.  One  indifted 
for  felony  may  have  counfel  affigned  him  to  fpeak  for  him 
in  matter  of  taw  only.  See  the  article  Trial. 

After  a  perfon  is  indiCted  for  felony,  the  fheriff  is  com¬ 
manded  co  attach  his  body  by  a  capias ;  and,  on  return  of 
a  non  ejl  inventus,  a  fecond  capias  fliall  be  granted,  and  the 
fheriff  is  to  feize  the  offender’s  chattels,  &c.  And,  if  on 
that  writ  a  non  ejl  inventus  is  returned,  an  exigent  fliall  be 
awarded,  and  the  chattels  be  forfeited,  & c.  25  Edw.  III. 
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If  an  innocent  perfon  be  indiCted  of  felohy,  and  will 
not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  arrefted  by  the  officer  who  has  a 
warrant  for  it,  he  may  be  killed  by  the  officer,  if  lie  can¬ 
not  otherwiie  be  taken ;  for  there  is  a  charge  againft  him 
Upon  record,  to  which  at  his  peril  he  is  bound  to  anfwer. 
Fitz.  Coron.  189,  261.  See  Arrest,  vol.  ii. 

A  perfon  may  be  indiCted  twice  at  the  fame  time, 
where  he  hath  committed  two  felonies  ;  and,  if  he  hath  his 
clergy  for  one,  he  may  be  hanged  for  the  other.  And  if 
there  is  an  indictment  and  inquifition  againft  one  for  the 
fame  offence,  one  found  by  the  coroner’s  inqueft,  and 
another  by  the  grand  jury,  he  may  be  tried  on  both  at 
the  fame  time,  but,  if  he  be  tried  and  acquitted  upon 
the  one,  it  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  on  trial  for  the  other. 
Kel.  30,  108.  1  Salk.  382. 

When  a  perfon  is  conviCted  upon  an  indictment  for 
trefpafs  or  mifdemeanor,  he  is  to  appear  in  court,  on  judg¬ 
ment  pronounced  ;  and  the  court,  having  fet  a  fine  upon 
him,  will  commit  him  in  execution,  See.  2  Lit.  AOr.  4.1. 

The  o-rand  jury  are  fworn  to  inquire  only  for  the  body 
of  the  county  ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  regularly  in¬ 
quire  of  a  faCl  done  out  of  the  county  for  which  they  are 
fworn,  unlefs  particularly  enabled  by  ftatute.  At  com¬ 
mon  law,  therefore,  where  a  man  was  wounded  in  one 
county  and  died  in  another,  the  offender  was  indictable 
in  neither,  Becaufe  no  complete  aCt  of  felony  was  done  in 
either  County;  but  by  ftat.  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  24,  the  of¬ 
fender  is  now  indictable  in  the  county  where  the  party 
died;  and  by  2  Geo.  II.  c.  21,  if  the  ftroke  or  poifoning 
be  in  England,  and  the  death  upon  the  fea  or  out  of 
England,  or  vice  verfd,  the  offenders  and  their  acceffories 
may  be  indiCted  in  the  county  where  either  the  death, 
poifoning,  or  ftroke,  lhall  happen.  So  in  fome  other  cafes ; 
as  particularly,  where  treafon  is  committed  out  of  the 
realm,  it  may  be  inquired  of  in  any  county  within  the 


realm,  as  the  king  fliall  direCt,  in  purfuance  of  the  flats. 
26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1 3,  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23.  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  s; 

5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  11. 

Counterfeiters,  wafliers,  or  minilhers,  of  the  current 
coin,  together  with  all  manner  of  felons  and  their  accef . 
lories,  may,  by  ftat.  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6,  (confirmed  and 
explained  by  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26.  §  75,  76,)  be  in¬ 
dicted  and  tried  for  thofe  offences,  if  committed  ip  any 
part  of  Wales,  before  the  juftices  of  gaol-delivery,  and  of 
the  peace,  in  the  next  adjoining  county  of  England 
where  the  king’s  writ  runneth;  that  is,  at  prefent,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford  or  Salop ;  not,  as  it  Ihould  feem,  in 
the  county  of  Chefter  or  Monmouth  ;  the  one  being  a 
county  palatine  where  the  king’s  writ  did  not  run,  and 
the  other  a  part  of  Wales  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII  I.  Stra. 
533.  %  Mod.  134.  Hardr.  66.  Murders  alfo,  whether  com¬ 
mitted  in  England  or  in  foreign  parts,  may,  by  virtue  of 
ftat.  33  Hen.  VIH.  c.  23,  be  inquired  of  and  tried  by  the 
king’s  fpecial  commifiion  in  any  ihire  or  place  in  the 
kingdom.  By  10  &  11  Wil.  III.  c.  25,  all  robberies  and 
other  capital  crimes,  committed  in  Newfoundland,  may 
be  inquired  of  and  tried  in  any  county  of  England.  Of¬ 
fences  againft  the  black  aft,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22,  may  be  in¬ 
quired  of  and  tried  in  any  county  of  England,  at  tlte 
option  of  the  profecutor.  So  felonies  in  deftroying  turn¬ 
pikes,  or  works  upon  navigable  rivers,  erefted  by  author 
rity  of  parliament,  may,  by  flats.  8  Geo.  II.  c.  20,  13 
Geo.  III.  c.  84,  be  inquired  of  and  tried  in  any  adjacent 
county.  By  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  plundering  or  Healing 
from  any  veffel  in  diftrels  or  wrecked,  or  breaking  any 
lhip,  contrary  to  12  Ann.  2.  c.  18,  may  be  profecuted  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  county  where  the  faft  is  committed,  or  in  any 
county  next  adjoining  ;  and,  if  committed  in  Wales,  then 
in  the  next  adjoining  Englilh  coupty  ;  by  which  is  un- 
derftood  to  be  meant  fuch  Englilh  county  as,  by  ftat.  26 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  6,  above-mentioned,  had  before  a  concur¬ 
rent  jurifdiftion  with  the  great  feflions  on  felonies  com¬ 
mitted  in  Wales.  Felonies  committed  out  of  the  realm, 
in  burning  or  deftroying  the  king’s  fliips,  magazines,  or 
ftores,  may,  by  ftat.  12  Geo.  III.  c.  24,  be  inquired  of 
and  tried  in  any  county  of  England,  or  in  the  place 
where  the  offence  is  committed.  By  ftat.  13  Geo.  III.  c. 
63,  mildemeanors  committed  in  India  may  be  tried  upon 
information  or  indiftment  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench 
in  England  5  and  a  mode  is  marked  out  for  examining 
witneffes  by  commifiion,  and  tranfimitting  their  depofi- 
tions  to  the  court. 

But,  in  general,  all  offences  muff:  be  inquired  into,  ag 
well  as  tried,  in  the  county  where  the  faft  is  committed. 
Yet,  if  larceny  be  committed  in  one  county,  and  the 
goods  carried  into  another,  the  offender  may  be  indifted 
in  either;  for  the  offence  is  complete  in  both.  1  Hat.  P.C. 
507.  Or,  he  may  be  indifted  in  England  for  larceny  in 
Scotland,  and  carrying  the  goods  with  him  into  England, 
or  vice  verfa,  or  for  receiving  in  one  part  of  the  united 
kingdoms  goods  that  have  been  ftolen  in  another.  13  Geo. 
III.  c.  31.  But,  for  robbery,  burglary,  and  the  like,  an 
offender  can  only  be  indifted  where  the  faft  was  aftually 
committed  ;  for  though  the  carrying  away  and  keeping 
of  the  goods  is  a  continuation  of  the  original  taking,  and 
is  therefore  larceny  in  the  fecond  county,  yet  it  is  not  a 
robbery  or  burglary  in  that  jurifdiftion.  And,  if  a  perfon 
be  indicted  in  one  county  for  larceny  of  the  goods  origi¬ 
nally  taken  in  another,  and  be  thereof  convifted,  or  Hands 
mute,  he  lhall  not  be  admitted  to  his  clergy  ;  provided 
the  original  taking  be  attended  -with  fuch  circumftances 
as  would  have  oufted  him  of  his  clergy  by  virtue  of  any 
ftatute  made  previous  to  the  year  1691.  25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  3.  3  Will.  &  Mary  c.  9. 

If  no  town  or  place  be  named  where  the  faft  was  done, 
the  indiftment  lhall  be  void  ;  though  a  miftake  of  the 
place  in  laying  the  offence  is  of  no  fignification.  on  the 
evidence,  if  the  faft  is  proved  at  fome  other  place  in  the 
fame  county.  H.  P.  C.  264.  1  Hen.  V.  cap.  5. 

If,  upon  Not  guilty  pleaded  to  an  indiftment,  it  fliall 

appear 
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appear  that  the  offence  was  done  in  a  county  different 
from  that  in  which  the  indictment  was  found,  the  defen¬ 
dant  fhall  be  acquitted.  H.  P.  C.  203.  Kel.  15.  If  there 
be  an  acceffory  in  one  county  to  a  felony  committed  in 
another,  the  acceffory  may  be  indiCted  and  tried  in  the 
fame  county  wherein  he  was  acceffory.  2  &  3  Edw.  VI. 
C.  24.  An  indictment  being  found  in  the  proper  county, 
may  (in  fome  cafes)  be  heard  and  determined  in  any  other 
county,  by  fpecial  commiffion.  3  Injl.  27.  In  the  two 
laft  rebellions,  ftatutes  paffed  empowering  the  crown  to 
try  the  traitors  in  any  county. 

Indictments  muft  have  a  precife  and  fujftcicnt  certainty.  By 
flat.  1  Hen.  V.  c.  5,  all  indictments  mult  let  forth  the 
chriltian  name,  Surname,  and  addition  of  the  Itate  and  de¬ 
gree,  myltery,  town  or  place,  and  county,  of  the  offen¬ 
der ;  and  all  this  to  identify  his  ptrfon.  The  time. and 
place  are  alfo  to  be  ascertained,  by  naming  the  day  and 
townfhip  in  which  the  faCt  w»as  committed  ;  though  a 
miftake  in  thefe  points  is  in  general  not  held  to  be  mate¬ 
rial,  provided  the  time  be  laid  previous  to  the  finding 
of  the  indiftment,  and  the  place  be  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  court ;  unlefs  where  the  place  is  laid,  not 
merely  as  a  venue,  but  as  part  of  the  defeription' of  the  faCt. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  25.  But  Sometimes  the  time  may  be  ma¬ 
terial,  where  there  is  any  limitation  in  point  of  time  af- 
figned  for  the  profecution  of  offenders,  as  by  7  Will.  III. 
c.  3  i  which  enaCts,  that  no  profecution  lliall  be  had  for 
any  of  the  treafons  or  mifprifions  therein  mentioned,  (ex¬ 
cept  an  affallination  defigned  or  attempted  on  the  perfon 
of  the  king,)-  unlefs  the  bill  of  indictment  be  found  with¬ 
in  three  years  after  the  offence  committed.  Fojl.  249. 
And,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the  time  of  the  death  muff  be 
laid  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  mortal  ltroke  was 
given. 

The  offence  itfelf  muff  be  fet  forth  with  clearnefs  and 
certainty;  and,  in  fome  crimes,  particular  words  of  art 
muff  be  ufed,  which  are  fo  appropriated  by  the  law  to  ex- 
prefs  the  precife  idea  which  it  entertains  of  the  offence, 
that  no  other  words,  however  Synonymous  they  may  leem, 
are  capable  of  doing  it.  Thus,  in  treafon,  the  faCts  muff  be 
laid  to  be  done,  “  treafonably,  and  againff  his  allegiance;” 
anciently,  proditorie  et  contra  ligeantia  fua  debit um •;  elfe  the 
indictment  is  void.  In  indictments  for  murder,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  fay,  that  the  party  indiCted  murdered,  not  killed 
or  Jlew,  the  other,  which  w’as  expreffed  in  Latin  by  the 
word  murdravit.  In  all  indictments  for  felonies,  the  ad¬ 
verb  feloniovjly  muff  be  ufed  ;  and  for  burglaries  alfo, 
burglariter,  or  in  Englilh  burglarioufy  ;  and  all  thefe  to  af- 
-certain  the  intent.  In  rapes,  the  word  rapuit,  or  ravijhed , 
is  neceflary,  and  muff  not  be  expreffed  by  any  periphrafis 
in  order  to  render  the  crime  certain.  So  in  larcenies  alfo, 
the  words  felonice  cepit  et  afportavit  [felonioufly  took  and 
carried  aw'ay]  are  neceflary  to’  every  indictment;  for  thefe 
only  can  exprefs  the  very  offence.  Alfo  in  indictments 
for  murder,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  wound  fhould 
in  general  be  expreffed,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  to  the 
courttohave  beenofamortal  nature;  but,  if  it  goes  through 
the  body,  then  its  dimenfions  are  immaterial,  for  that  is 
apparently  Sufficient  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  death. 
Alfo,  where  a  limb,  or  the  like,  is  absolutely  cut  off’,  there 
fuch  defeription  is  impoflible.  5  Rep.  122. 

Alfo  in  indictments  the  value  of  the  thing,  which  is  the 
fubjeCt  or  infffument  of  the  offence,  mult  fometimes  be 
expreffed.  In  indictments  for  larcenies  this  is  neceflary, 
that  it  may  appear  whether  it  be  grand  or  petit  larceny, 
and  whether  entitled  or  not  to  the  benefit  of  clergy.  In 
homicide  likewife,  becaufe  it  is  neceflary  the  weapon  with 
which  it  is  committed  is  forfeited  to  the  king  as  a  deo- 
dand.  4  Comm.  c.  23. 

When  an  indictment  is  drawn  upon  a  ftatute,  it  ought 
to  purfue  the  words  of  it,  if  a  private  a£l ;  but  it  is  other- 
wile  on  a  general  Jlatute ;  it  is  belt  not  to  recite  a  public 
ftatute  ;  the  recital  is  not  neceflary,  for  the  judges  are 
bound  ex  ojjicio  to  take  notice  of  all  public  ftatutes,  and 
•ssrif-recitals  are  fatal  j  So  that  it  is  the  furelt  way  only  to 
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conclude  generally  “againft  the  form  of  the  fhrtute.’? 
4  Rep.  48.  If  a  word  of  fubjlance  be  omitted  in  the  in¬ 
dictment,  the  whole  indictment  is  bad ;  but  it  is  other- 
wife  where  a  word  of form  is  omitted;  or  there  is  an  omif- 
fion  of  a  Synonymous  w-ord,  where  the  fenfe  is  the  fame, 
&c.  Judgment  Shall  not  be  given  by  ftatute,  upon  an  in¬ 
dictment  which  doth  not  conclude  contra  formant  Jlatuti ; 
and  judgment  by  ftatute  (hall  never  be  given  on  an  in¬ 
dictment  at  common  law,  as  every  indictment  which  doth 
not  thus  conclude  (hall  be  taken  to  be.  But,  where  per- 
fons  are  indiCted  on  the  ftatute  of  /tabbing,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  not  fuflicient  to  bring  them  within  the  ftatute, 
they  may  be  found  guilty  of  general  manflaughter  at  com¬ 
mon  law,  and  the  words  contra  formam  Jlatuti  be  rejected  as 
ufelefs  ;  in  other  cafes  the  fame  has  been  alfo  adjudged  ; 
though  formerly  it  was  held,  that  an  indictment  grounded 
on  a  ftatute,  which  would  not  maintain  it,  could  not  in 
any  cafe  be  maintained  as  an  indictment  at  common  law. 
2  Hawk.  P.C.  25.  $  4, 

An  indictment  againft  two  or  more,  laying  the  faCt  in 
the  (ingular  number, .as  if  againft  one,  hath  been  held  in¬ 
sufficient.  2  Hawk.  c.  25.  A  mifnomerof  the  defendant’s 
furname  will  not  abate  the  indictment,  as  it  will  in  cafe 
of  the  name  of  baptifm  ;  and,  if  there  be  a  miftake  in  Spel¬ 
ling,  if  it  founds  like  the  true  name,  it  is  good.  A  per¬ 
fon  may  be  indiCted  for  felony  againft  an  unknown  per- 
l’on  ;  and  when  the  name  of  one  killed  is  unknown,  -or 
goods  are  ftolen  from  a  perfon  that  cannot  be  known,  it 
is  Sufficient  to  fay  in  the  indictment  that  one  unknown 
was  killed  by  the  perfon  indiCted,  or  that  he  Itole  the 
goods  of  one  unknown.  Wood's  Inf  .624.  But,  though  an 
indictment  may  be  good  for  Healing  the  goods  of  a  per¬ 
fon  unknown,  yet  a  property  muff  be  proved  in  fomebody 
at  the  trial ;  otherwife  it  lhall  be  prefumed  to  be  in  the 
prifoner,  by  his  pleading  Not  guilty.  Mod.  Caf.  in  L.  SB  E. 
249.  Where  a  perfon  injured  is  known,  his  name  ought 
to  be  put  into  the  indictment.  2  Hawk.  c.  25. 

IndiSlments  may  be  amended  the  fame  term  wherein 
brought  into  court,  and  not  after.  But  criminal  profe- 
cutions  are  not  within  the  benefit  of  the  ftatutes  of  amend¬ 
ments  ;  fo  that  no  amendment  can  be  made  to  an  indiB- 
ment,  See.  but  fuch  only  as  is  allowed  by  the  common 
law.  2  Lil.  45.  The  body  of  a  bill  of  indictment  removed 
into  the  king’s  bench  may  not  be  amended,  except  from 
London,  where  the  tenor  only  of  a  record  is  removed  j 
though  the  caption  of  an  indictment  from  any  place  may, 
on  motion,  be  amended  by  the  clerk  of  the  afiife,  &c.  fo 
as  to  make  it  agree  with  the  original  record.  Captions  of 
indiElments  ought  to  fet  forth  the  court  in  which,  and  the 
jurors  by  whom,  and  alfo  the  time  and  place  at  which, 
the  indictment  was  found  ;  and  that  the  jurors  were  of  the 
county,  city,  See.  Alfo  they  muft  Ihow  that  the  indict¬ 
ment  was  taken  before  fuch  a  court  as  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  offence  indiCted.  2  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  25.  While  the 
jury  who  found  a  bill  of  indictment  is  before  the  court, 
it  may  be  amended  by  their  confent  in  matter  of  form, 
the  name,  or  addition  of  the  party,  See.  Kel.  37.  Clerks 
of  the  affile  and  of  the  peace,  &c.  drawing  defective  bills 
of  indictment,  fhall  draw  new  bills  without  fee,'  and  take 
but  2S.  for  drawing  any  indictment  againft  a  felon,  &c. 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  5I.  10S  11  Will.  III.  c.  23. 

Many  objections  to  indictments  are  over-ruled.  5  Rep. 
120.  Where  an. indictment  is  void  for  insufficiency,  or  if 
the  trial  is  in  a  wrong  county,  another  indictment  may 
be  drawn  for  the  fame  offence,  nvhereby  the  insufficiency 
may  be  cured  ;  and  the  indictment  may  be  laid  in  ano¬ 
ther  county,  (it  is  Said,)  though  judgment  be  given.  See 
4  Rep.  45,  a.  Sed.  qu.  if  the  judgment  Ihould  not  be  re- 
verfed  for  error,  before  the  party  be  arraigned  upon  a  fe- 
cond  indictment  ?  By  the  common  law,  the  court  may 
quafh  any  indictment  for  fuch  insufficiency  as  will  make 
the  judglhent  thereon  erroneous  ;  but  the  court  may  refufe 
to  quafh  an  indictment  preferred  for  the  public  good,, 
though  it  be  not  a  good  indictment,  and  put  the  party  to 
traverle,  or  plead  to  it.  Mich.  2a  Car.  B,  R,  The  court 
1  doth 
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doth  not  ufually  quafli  indictments  for  forgery,  perjury, 
and  nuifances,  notwithftanding  the  indictments  are  faulty  ; 
and  it  is  againft  the  courfe  of  the  court  to  quafh  an  in¬ 
dictment  for  extortion.  2  Lil.  41 1.  5  Mod.  31. 

Counts  in  an  indidment  cannot  be  itruck  out  as  they 
may  in  an  information ;  for  the  court  cannot  ftrike  out 
that  which  the  grand  jury  have  fouhd.  Hardr.  203. 

All  capital  crimes  whatfoever,  and  all'o  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
ferior  crimes  of  a  public  nature,  as  mifprifions  and  all 
other  contempts,  all  dilturbances  of  the  peace,  all  oppref- 
fions,  and  all  other  mifdemeanors  whatfoever,  of  a  public 
evil  example  againjl  the  common  law ,  may  be  indicted ;  but 
ho  injuries  of  a  private  nature,  unlefs  they  fome  way  con¬ 
cern  the  king.  And,  where  an  offence  is  made  punifh- 
able  by  ftatute,  the  true  rule  l'eems  to  be,  that  if  the  of¬ 
fence  was.punifhable  before  the  ftatute  prefcribed  a  parti¬ 
cular  method  of  punifliing  it,  then  fuch  particular  reme¬ 
dy  is  cumulative,  and  does  not  take  away  the  former  re¬ 
medy;  but  where  the  ftatute  only  enaCts,  that  the  doing 
an  aCt  not  punilhable  before  fhall  for  the  future  be  pu- 
nilhable  in  a  certain  particular  manner,  there  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  purfue  fuch  particular  method,  and  not  the  com¬ 
mon-law  method  of  indictment.  2  Burr.  799,  805,  834. 
Cowp.  524,  650.  And  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that,  if  a 
ftatute  give  a  recovery  by  aCtion  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or 
information,  or  otherwife,  it  authorifes  a  proceeding  by 
way  of  indictment.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  25.  $  4,  and  note. 

Indictment  will  not  lie  for  a  private  nuifance,  wherein 
aCtion  on  the  cafe  only  lies  ;  and  where  a  perfon  is  in¬ 
dicted  for  trefpafs,  which  is  not  indictable  at  law,  but  for 
which  aCtion  Ihould  be  had  ;  or  if  a  man  be  indicted  for 
fcandalous  words,  as  calling  another  rogue,  See.  fuch  in¬ 
dictments  are  not  good  ;  for  private  injuries  are  to  be  re¬ 
dr  ejjed  by  private  aSlions.  2  Lill.  Air.  42.  But  where  a  per¬ 
fon  is  beaten,  he  may  proceed  for  this  trefpafs  by  indid- 
ment,  or  information,  as  well  as  adion.  Pafch.  24  Car.B.R. 

Where,  in  an  aCtion  on  the  cafe,  a  defendant  jollifies 
for  words,  as  calling  the  plaintiff  thief,  See.  if  on  the  trial 
it  be  found  for  the  defendant,  indictment  may  be  brought 
forthwith  to  try  the  plaintiff  for  the  felony.  2  Lill.  44.  If 
3  civil  aCtion  of  trover  be  brought  for  goods  taken,  after 
recovery  the  party  may  be  indicted  for  trefpafs  or  felony, 
for  the  fame  taking;  but  if  the  firft  profecution  had  been 
criminal,  as  an  indictment  for  trefpafs,  &c.  and  the  crime 
appears  to  be  felony  ;  there  you  cannot  have  verdict  or 
judgment  on  the  indictment  for  trefpafs  till  the  felony  is 
tried,  it  being  the  inferior  offence.  Mod.  Caf.  77.  It  is  faid 
that  trover  lies  not  for  good  s  ltoien,  until  the  offender  is  con¬ 
victed,  See.  on  indictment  of  felony.  1  Hale’s  Hif.  P.  C.  546. 

A  parfon  may  be  indicted  for  preaching  againft  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  church,  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  go¬ 
vernment  being  fo  incorporated  together,  that  one  cannot 
fubfift  without  the  other ;  and  both  centre  in  the  king ; 
wherefore  to  fpeak  againft  the  church,  is  within  the  fta¬ 
tute  13  Car.  II.  Sid.  69.  2  Nelf  Abr.  959.  A  parfon  was 
indiCted  for  pronouncing  ablolution  to  perfons  con¬ 
demned  for  trealon,  at  the  place  of  execution,  without 
Blowing  any  repentance.  5  Mod.  363.  Alfo  a  parfon  hath 
been  indiCted,  and  fined,  See.  for  drinking  healths  to  the 
memory  of  traitors.  3  Mod.  Rep.  52. 

It  is  not  an  indictable  offence  to  impede  the  public  in- 
tercourfe  by  delivering  hand-bills  in  the  ftreets.  1  Bur. 
516.  Nor  to  throw  down  fkins  into  a  public  way,  which 
accidentally  occafions  a  perlonal  injury.  Stra.  190.  Nor 
to  kill  a  hare.  Stra.  679.  Nor  can  one  be  indiCted  for  an 
offence  made  penal  by  ftatute,  unlefs  it  direCts  to  whom 
the  penalty  is  payable.  Stra.  828.  Nor  for  aCting  unqua¬ 
lified  as  a  juftice  of  peace.  Cro.  Jac.  643.  Nor  for  enter¬ 
ing  a  yard,  ereCting  a  fhed,  unthatching  a  houfe,  or  by 
numbers  keeping  another  out  of  polfellion,  if  unattended 
with  violence  or  riot,  &c.  3  Burr.  1698,  1706,  1727,  1731. 
Nor  for  felling  fliort  meafure.  1  Wilf.  301.  3  Burr.  1697. 
Nor  for  excluding  commoners  by  enclofmg.  Cro.  Eliz.  90. 
Nor  for  an  attempt  to  defraud,  if  neither  by  falfe  tokens 
.or  confpiracy.  Stra.  793,  866.  6  Mod,  105.  Nor  for  fe- 
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ereting  another.  ±  Ld.  Raym.  1368.  Nor  for  bringing  a 
baftard-child  into  a  parifh.  Stra.  644.  3  Burr.  1645.  2  Vcz. 
450  ;  but  fee  the  article  Bastard,  vol.  ii.  See  farther  on 
the  fubjeCt  of  indictments  at  length,  2  Hawk.  P.  C.c.  25. 

IN'DICUM,yi  in  botany.  See  Indigofera. 

IN'DIES  (Ealt).  Under  this  head  is  comprehended  all 
the  vaft  traCt  of  country  which  is  fituated  to  the  fouth  of 
Tartary,  between  Perfia  and  China,  as  well  as  the  iflands 
in  the  Eaftern-Indian  Sea,  fuch  as  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Cey¬ 
lon,  Java,  the  Maldives,  Celebes,  Moluccas,  Philippines, 
Sec.  See  each  of  thefe  words,  and  the  article  Hindoo- 
STAN. 

IN'DIES  (Weft).  Iflands  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  extend  from  the  coaft  of  Florida,  in  a  curve,  to  the 
coaft  of  Surinam,  in  South  America,  from  58.  20.  to  83. 
30.  weft  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  from  10.  to  27. 
50.  north  latitude  ;  making  Cuba  the  wefterly  boundary, 
the  Bahamas  the  moft  northerly ;  and  fixing  the  eafterly 
point  at  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  foutherly  at 
Trinidad.  The  name  was  given  by  Columbus;  and  is 
fometimes  applied  to  the  whole  of  America.  Each  of 
thefe  iflands  is  treated  of  feparately.  See  alfo  the  article 
America,  vol.  i. 

INDIF'FERENCE,  or  Indif'ferency,  f.  [Fr.  indif- 
ferentia,  Lat.]  Neutrality;  fufpenfion ;  equipoife  or  free¬ 
dom  from  motives  on  either  fide.— In  choice  of  commit¬ 
tees  it  is  better  to  choofe  indifferent  perfons  than  to  make 
an  indfferency  by  putting  in  thofe  that  are  ftrong  on  both 
fides.  Bacon. — Impartiality. — Read  the  book  with  indlf- 
ferency  and  judgment,  and  thou  canft  not  but  greatly  com¬ 
mend  it.  Whitgift. — Negligence;  want  of  affection  ;  un- 
concernednefs. — Indifference  cannot  but  be  criminal ;  when 
it  is  converfant  about  objects  which  are  fo  far  from  being 
of  an  indifferent  nature,  that  they  are  of  the  highelt  im» 
portance.  Addifon. 

Indiff'rence,  clad  in  wifdom’s  guife, 

All  fortitude  of  mind  f’upplies  ; 

For  how  can  ftony  bowels  melt. 

In  thofe  who  never  pity  felt  ?  Swift „ 

State  in  which  no  moral  orphyfical  reafon  preponderates  5 
ftate  in  which  there  is  no  difference. — The  choice  is  left 
to  our  dilcretion,  except  a  principal  bond  of  fome  higher 
duty  remove  the  indifference  that  fuch  things  have  in  them- 
felves:  their  indifference  is  removed,  if  we  take  away  our 
own  liberty.  Hooker . 

INDIF'FERENT,  adj.  [Fr.  indifferens,  Lat.]  Neutral; 
not  determined  on  either  fide. — Being  indifferent,  we  fliould 
receive  and  embrace  opinions  according  as  evidence  gives 
the  atteftation  of  truth.  Locke. 

Let  guilt  or  fear 

Difturb  man’s  reft  ;  Cato  knows  neither  of  them : 
Indifferent  in  his  choice  to  fleep  or  die.  Addifon. 

Unconcerned;  inattentive;  regardlefs. — It  was  a  law  of 
Solon,  that  any  perfon  who,  in  the  civil  commotions  of 
the  republic,  remained  neuter,  or  an  indifferent  fpeftator 
of  the  contending  parties,  fliould  be  condemned  to  per¬ 
petual  banifhment.  Addifon. — But  how  indifferent  foever 
man  may  be  to  eternal  happinefs,  yet  furely  to  eternal 
rnifery  none  can  be  indifferent.  Rogers. — Not  to  have  fuch 
difference  as  that  the  one  is  for  its  own  fake  preferable  to 
the  other. — The  nature  of  things  indifferent  is  neither  to 
be  commanded  nor  forbidden,  but  left  free  and  arbitrary. 
Hooker. — This  I  mention  only  as  my  conjecture,  it  being 
indifferent  to  the  matter  which  way  the  learned  fhall  deter¬ 
mine.  Locke, — Impartial;  difinterefted. — Metcalf  was  par¬ 
tial  to  none,  but  indifferent  to  all ;  a  mailer  for  the  whole, 
and  a  father  to  every  one.  Afckam. 

I  am  a  moft  poor  woman,  and  a  ftranger, 

Born  out  of  your  dominions  ;  having  here 
No  judge  indff'rent,  and  no  more  aiiurance 
Of  equal  friendfhip  and  proceeding.  Shahefpeare. 

Paflable ;  having  mediocrity  ;  of  a  middling  ftate;  neither 
good  nor  worJt.  This  is  an  improper  and  colloquial  life,  efpe - 
&  dally 
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dally  when  applied  to  perfons. — There  is  not  one  of  thefe 
fubjefts  that  would  not  fell  a  very  indifferent  paper,  could 
I  think  of  gratifying  the  public  by  fuch  mean  and  bale 
methods.  Addifon. 

Some  things  admit  of  mediocrity  s 
A  counfellor,  or  pleader  at  the  bar, 

May  want  Meflala’s  pow’rful  eloquence. 

Or  be  lefs  read  than  deep  Calfelius  ; 

Yet  this  indff'rent  lawyer  is  efteem’d.  Rofcommon. 

In  the  fame  fenfe  it  has  the  force  of  an  adverb. — I  am  my- 
felf  indifferent  honelf ;  but  yet  I  could  accufe  me  of  fuch 
things,  that  it  were  better  that  my  mother  had  not  borne 
me.  Skakefpeare. 

INDIFFERENTLY,  adv.  [: indifferenter ,  Lat.]  With¬ 
out  diftinftion ;  without  preference. — Whitenefs  is  a  mean 
between  all  colours,  having  itfelf  indifferently  to  them  all, 
fo  as  with  equal  facility  to  be  tinged  with  any  of  them. 
Newton. — Equally  ;  impartially.— They  may  truly  and  in- 
differently  minifter  juftice.  Common  Prayer. — In  a  neutral 
date ;  without  wilh  or  averfion  : 

Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i’  th’  other, 

And  I  will  look  on  death  indifferently.  Skakefpeare. 

Not  well ;  tolerably  ;  paflably ;  middling. — An  hundred 
and  fifty  of  their  beds,  fown  together,  kept  me  but  very 
indifferently  from  the  floor.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

INDIF'FERENTNESS,_/i  The  date  of  being  indiffer¬ 
ent;  indifference. 

IN'DIGENCE,  or  Indigency, [Fr.  indigentia,  Lat.] 
Want;  penury;  poverty. — Where  there  is  happinefs, 
there  muff  not  be  indigency,  or  want  of  any  due  comforts 
of  life.  Burnet. 

For  ev’n  that  indigence,  that  brings  me  low. 

Makes  me  myfelf  and  him  above  to  know.  Drydcn. 

IN'DIGENE,  f.  \fndigena,  Lat.]  A  native. — The  ala- 
ternus,  which  we  have  lately  received  from  the  hotteft 
parts  of  Languedoc,  thrives  with  us,  as  if  it  were  an  indi¬ 
gene.  Evelyn. 

INDIGENTTAL,  adj.  Indigenous;  native;  produced 
in  a  country ;  born  in  a  country.  Cole. 

INDI'GENOUS,  adj.  [indigene,  Fr.  indigena,  Lat.]  Na¬ 
tive  to  a  country  ;  originally  produced  or  born  in  a  re¬ 
gion.— Negroes  were  all  tranfported  from  Africa,  and  are 
not  indigenous  or  proper  natives  of  America.  Brown. 

IN'DIGENT,  adj.  [Fr.  indigens,  Lat.]  Poor;  needy; 
neceflitous. — Charity  confifts  in  relieving  the  indigent.  Ad¬ 
difon. — In  want ;  wanting  ;  with  oft 
Rejoice,  O  Albion,  fever’d  from  the  world. 

By  nature’s  wife  indulgence;  indigent 

Of  nothing  from  without.  Philips. 

Void ;  empty. — Such  bodies  have  the  tangible  parts  indi¬ 
gent  of  moilture.  Bacon. 

IN'DIGENTNESS,  /.  The  ftate  of  being  indigent ; 
poverty.  Scott. 

INDIGEST',  f.  Any  thing  indigefted,  or  not  fliaped  : 
Be  of  good  comfort,  prince  ;  for  you  are  bom 
To  fet  a  form  upon  that  indigejl. 

Which  he  hath  left  fo  fhapelefs  and  fo  rude.  Skakefpeare. 

INDIGEST'ED,  adj.  [ xndigefle ,  Fr.  indigejius,  Lat.] 
Not  feparated  into  diftinct  orders  ;  not  regularly  dilpofed. 
. — This  mafs,  or  indigejlcd  matter,  or  chaos,  created  in  the 
beginning,  was  without  the  proper  form  which  it  after¬ 
wards  acquired.  Raleigh.  , 

Before  the  feas,  and  this  terreftrial  ball, 

One  was  the  face  of  nature,  if  a  face  ; 

Rather  a  rude  and  indigejlcd  mafs.  Dryden. 

Not  formed,  or  fliaped  : 

Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigejled  lump  ; 

As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  (hape.  Skakefpeare. 

.Not  well  confidered  and  methodifed,— By  irkfome  defor¬ 


mities,  through  endlefs  and  fenfelefs  effulions  of  indigejlcd 
prayers,  they  oftentimes  difgrace  the  worthielt  part  of 
Chriftian  duty  towards  God.  Hooker. — Not  concofted  in 
the  ftomach  : 


Dreams  are  bred 

From  riling  fumes  of  indigejled  food.  Dryden. 

Not  brought  to  fuppuration.— His  wound  was  indigejlcd 
and  inflamed.  Wifeman. 

INDIGEST'EDNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  indigefted. 
Scott. 

INDIGESTIBLE,  adj.  Not  conquerable  in  the  ho¬ 
rn  ach  ;  not  convertible  to  nutriment. — Eggs  are  the  moll 
nourilhing  and  exalted  of  all  animal  food,  and  moll  indi- 
gejlible :  no  body  can  digeft  the  fame  quantity  of  them  as 
of  other  food.  Arbuthnot. 

INDIGEST'IBLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  indigeftible. 

INDIGES'TION,  f.  A  morbid  weaknefs  in  the  fto- 
mach;  want  of  concoftive  power. — The  ftate  of  meats  un- 
concofted. — The  fumes  of  indigefion  may  indifpofe  men  to 
thought,  as  well  as  to  difeafes  of  danger  and  pain.  Temple. 

INDIGE'TES,  a  name  which  the  ancients  gave  to  fome 
of  their  gods.  There  are  various  opinions  about  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  fignification  of  this  word.  Some  pretend  it  was 
given  to  all  the  gods  in  general ;  and  others,  only  to  the 
demigods,  or  great  men  deified.  Others  fay,  it  was  given 
to  fuch  gods  as  were  originally  of  the  country,  or  rather 
fuch  as  were  the  gods  of  the  country  that  bore  this  name; 
and  others  again  hold  it  was  aferibed  to  fuch  gods  as  were 
patrons  and  protestors  of  particular  cities.  Laftly,  others 
hold  indigetes  to  be  derived  from  inde  genitus ,  or  in  loco  de- 
gens,  or  from  inde  and  ago,  for  dego,  “  I  live,  I  inhabit 
which  laft  opinion  feems  the  molt  probable.  ’  The  gods  to 
whom  the  Romans  gave  the  name  indigetes  were,  Faunus, 
Vella,  Aineas,  Romulus,  all  the  gods  of  Italy ;  and  at 
Athens,  Minerva,  fays  Servius ;  and  at  Carthage,  Dido. 
It  is  true,  we  meet  with  Jupiter  Indiges :  but  that  Jupiter 
Indiges  is  ASneas,  not  the  great  Jupiter;  as  we  may  fee 
in  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  in  which  laft  fenfe  Servius  allures 
us,  indiges  comes  from  the  Latin  in  diis  ago,  “  I  am  among 
the  gods.”  Among  thefe  indigetes  gods,  there  was  none 
more  celebrated,  nor  more  extenfively  worlhipped,  than 
Hercules. 

INDIGIR'KA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the 
Frozen  Sea  in  lat.  73.  N.  Ion.  144.  14.  E. 

To  INDI'GITATE,  v.  a.  \indigito,  Lat.]  To  point  out; 
to  Ihow  by  the  fingers. — Antiquity  exprefled  numbers  by 
the  fingers ;  the  deprefling  this  finger,  which  in  the  left 
hand  implied  but  fix,  in  the  right  hand  indigitated  fix 
hundred.  Brown. 

INDI'GITATING,  f.  The  aft  of  pointing  out.  AJk. 

INDIGIT  A'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  pointing  out  or  fhow- 
ing,  as  by  the  finger. — Which  things  I  conceive  no  ob- 
feure  indigitation  of  Providence.  More  againjl  Atheifm. 

INDI'GN,  adj:  \_indigne,  Fr.  indignus,  Lat.]  Unworthy; 
undeferving. — Where  there  is  a  kingdom  that  is  altoge¬ 
ther  unable  or  indign  to  govern,  is  it  juft  for  another  na¬ 
tion,  that  is  civil  or  policed,  to  fubdue  them?  Bacon. — « 
Bringing  indignity  ;  difgraceful.  Not  in  ufe : 

And  all  indign  and  bafe  adverfities 

Make  head  againft  my  eftimation.  Skakefpeare. 


INDIG'NANCE,y?  [a  poetical  word  for]  Indignation. 
—With  great  indignaunce  he  that  fight  forfook.  Spenfer. 

INDIG'NANT,  adj.  [ indignans,  Lat. ]  Angry;  raging; 
inflamed  at  once  with  anger  and  difdain. — The  lultful 
monller  fled,  purfued  by  the  valorous  and  indignant  Mar¬ 
tin.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

What  rage  that  hour  did  Albion’s  foul  pofiefs. 

Let  chiefs  imagine,  and  let  lovers  guefs !  ■ 

He  ftrides  indignant,  and  vfcith  haughty  cries 
To  Angle  fight  the  fairy  prince  defies.  Ticket. 

INDIGNA'TION,  [Fr.  indignatio,  Lat.]  Anger  min- 
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cled  with  contempt  or  difguft.— Sufpend  your  indignation 
againft  my  brother,  till  you  derive  better  teftimony  of  his 
intent.  Skahefpeare. 

But  keep  this  fwelling  indignation  down, 

And  let  your  cooler  reafon  now  prevail.  Rome. 

The  anger  of  a  fuperior.— ' There  was  great  'iMignation 
againft  Ifrael.  a  Kings.— The  effea  of  danger: 

If  heav’ns  have  any  grievous  plague  in  ftore. 

Let  them  hurl  down  their  indignation 

On  thee,  thou  troubler  of  the  world.  Shakefpeare. 

To  INDIG'NIFY,  v.a.  [from  indign.)  To  treat  un¬ 
worthily  : 

Where  that  difcourteous  dame  with  fcornfull  pryde 
And  fowle  entreaty  him  indignifyde.  Spenfcr's  Fairy  Oueen. 

To  treat  of  unworthily  : 

Therefore  in  clqfure  of  a  thankfull  mind 

I  deem  it  beft  to  hold  eternally 

Their  bounteous  deeds  and  noble  favours  fhrln’d, 

Than  by  difcourfe  them  to  indignify.  Spenfer's  Colin  Clout. 

INDIG'NITY,  f.  [indignitas,  from  iWzVbzm,  Lat.]  Con¬ 
tumely;  contemptuous  injury;  violation  of  right  accom¬ 
panied  with  infult. — Bilhops  and  prelates  could  not  but 
have  bleeding  hearts  to  behold  a  perlon  of  fo  great  place 
and  worth  conftrained  to  endure  fo  foul  indignities.  Hooker. 
1-No  emotion  of  paftion  tranlported  me,  by  the  indignity 
of  his  carriage,  to  any  thing  unbefeeming  myfelf.  King 
Charles. 

Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magnificent  this  world,  and  earth  his  feat. 

Him  lord  pronounc’d;  and,  O  indignity l 
Subjected  to  his  fervice  angel-wings. 

And  flaming  minifters.  Milton. 

IN'DIGO,  a  dye  prepared  from  the  leaves  and  fmall 
branches  of  the  Indigofera  tinEloria. 

Bafiard  Indigo.  See  Amorpha. 

INDIGOF'ER  A,  J  [Lat.  bearing  or  yielding  the  blue 
dye  called  indigo,  or  indicum ;  from  its  native  country 
India.]  Indigo  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diadel- 
phia,  order  decandria,  natural  order  of  papilionaceas  or  le- 
„  guminofte.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx :  perian- 
thium  one-leafed,  fp reading,  nearly  flat,  five-toothed. 
Corolla:  papilionaceous;  ftandard  rounded,  reflex,  emar- 
ginate,  fpreading  ;  wings  oblong,  obtufe,  fpreading  at  the 
inferior  margin,  of  the  fhape  of  the  ftandard ;  keel  obtufe, 
fpreading,  deflex,  marked  -on  each  fide  by  an  awl-fhaped 
hollow  dagger  or  point.  Stamina :  filaments  diadelphous, 
difpofed  in  a  cylinder,  afeending  at  their  tips  ;  anthers 
roundifh.  Piftillum  :  germ  cylindric  ;  ftyle  Ihort,  afeend¬ 
ing  ;  ftigma  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  legume  roundifli, 
lone;  (linear-oblong,  commonly  four-cornered.  Gartner.) 
Seeds:  fomekidney-fhaped ;  (kidney-retufe  or  cuboid.  G.) 
—EJential  CharaEler.  Calyx  fpreading  ;  keel  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  with  an  awl-fliaped  fpreading  fpur  on  each  fide ;  le¬ 
gume  linear. 

At  the  end  of  the  laft  century  it  was  not  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope  with  certainty  what  plant  produced  the  dye  which 
was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  indicum,  and 
Was  fo  much  ufed  as  a  dye,  &c.  under  the  name  of  indigo. 
It  was  cultivated,  however,  by  Mr.  Miller  fo  early  as  the 
year  1731-  Only  five  fpecies  were  imperfectly  known  to 
Linnreus  in  1763  ;  and  Mr.  Miller  has  only  the  fame 
number  in  the  laft  edition  of  his  Dictionary.  Twenty- 
three  fpecies  are  enumerated  in  the  fourteenth  edition  of 
the  Syftema  Vegetabilium,  by  chevalier  Murray ;  and  pro- 
fefl’or  Martyn  has  increafed  the  catalogue  to  thirty-five. 
The  indigos  are  ftirubs,  underflirubs,  or  herbs.  The 
leaves  are  in  fome  few  cafes  Ample,  in  more  ternate,  in 
molt  unequally  pinnate,  the  leaflets  in  fome  jointed  and 
awned  at  the  bafe,  as  in  Phafeolus.  The  herb  in  moft  of 
the  fpecies  yields  a  blue  dye  ;  which,  however,  is  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  genus  5  for  many  plants  of  this  natural  clafs 
abound  with  the  fame  blue-colouring  matter. 
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Species,  1.  Indigofera  fericea,  or  filky-leaved  indigo: 
leaves  Ample,  lanceolate,  Alky  ;  fpikes  feflile ;  ftem  fhrub- 
by.  Stems  determinately  branched  or  proliferous,  fili¬ 
form,  rugged  with  fears,  with  leafy  branchlets.  Leaves 
cluftered,  lhort,  acute,,  pubefeent ;  varying,  with  edge 
naked  and  coloured.  See  Botany  Plate  VI.  fig.  16.  vol.  iii. 
Spike  terminating,  ovate,  villofe,  with  braCtes  the  length 
of  the  calyxes  between  the  flowers.  Keel  of  the  corolla 
fhorter  than  the  other  petals,  dark  purple,  with  a  long 
claw,  and  on  each  Ade  a  fpur.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

2.  Indigofera  oblongifolia,  or  oblong-leaved  indigo : 
leaves  Ample,  oblong,  Alky ;  racemes  axillary ;  ftem 
fhrubby.  This  is  a  fhrub,  with  tomentofe-filky  branches, 
and  numerous  flowers. 

3.  Indigofera  linifolia,  or  flax-leaved  indigo:  leaves 
Ample,  linear,  hoary ;  legumes  globular.  Stem  thort,  up¬ 
right  ;  branches  elongated,  (lender,  rod-like,  decumbent, 
angular,  finely  villole.  Flowers  three  or  four,  on  ftiort 
pedicels  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  red.  Fruit  globular, 
crowned  with  the  ftyle,  fnow-white,  one-feeded.  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  was  obferved  by  Koenig,  who 
fent  it  to  Europe  together  with  the  feeds  under  this  name, 
though  it  is  deferibed  as  a  Hedyfarum  by  the  younger 
Linnaeus  in  his  Supplement.  It  has,  however,  the  fpur  on 
each  fide  of  the  keel,  which  determines  it  to  be  an  Indi¬ 
gofera ;  nor  has  it  the  habit  of  the  Hedyfarums,  according 
to  the  remark  of  Vahl,  who  cultivated  it  at  Copenhagen. 

4.  Indigofera  ovata,  or  ovate-leaved  indigo  :  leaves  fim- 
ple,  ovate  ;  ftem  herbaceous.  This  was  found  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg. 

5.  Indigofera  fpinofa,  or  thorny  indigo :  leaves  ternate, 
obovate,  peduncles  fpinefeent;  Item  fhrubby.  This  is' st 
fhrub  with  an  afli-coloured  bark,  and  very  much  branched. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Arabia. 

6.  Indigofera  trifoliata,  or  trifoliate  indigo:  leaves  ter¬ 
nate,  flowers  feflile,  lateral,  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

7.  Indigofera  pl'oraloides,  or  long-fpiked  indigo  :  leaves 
ternate,  lanceolate;  racemes  very  long,  legumes  droop¬ 
ing.  Stem  perennial,  angular,  with  three  ribs  occafioned 
by  the  petioles  running  down  it,  and  fomewhat  rugged. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  flowers  from  July  to 
September.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  glabra  of  Miller ; 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  not  the  glabra  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  In  the  Amoenitates  Academicae  it  is  deferibed 
under  the  name  of  Cytifus  pforaloides,  as  a  fhrub  a  foot 
high,  with  awl-fhaped  ltipules  ;  the  leaves  petioled,  the 
leaflets  all  feflile,  lanceolate,  almoft  naked  ;  fpikes  pedun- 
cled,  upright,  calyxes  pubefeent ;  flowers  clofely  reflex, 
See.  &c. 

8.  Indigofera  candicans,  or  white  indigo  :  leaves  ter¬ 
nate,  lanceolate-linear,  Alky  underneath;  fpikes  pedun- 
cled,  few-flowered ;  legumes  cylindric,  ftraight.  This 
fpecies  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  whitenefs  of  the  ftem  and 
the  under-fide  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  red,  five  to 
eight  or  nine  in  a  fpike.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon 
in  1774.  It  flowers  from  July  to  September;  but  its 
principal  time  of  flowering,  according  to  Mr.  Curtis,  is 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June. 

9.  Indigofera  amcena,  or  fcarlet-flowered  indigo :  leaves 
ternate,  oval,  fomewhat  hairy;  branches  round, fpikes  pe- 
duncled,  ftipules  briftle-fhaped  ;  calyxes  loofe,  ftem  fru- 
tefeent.  This  alfo  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  fame  perfon  at  the  fame  time.  It  flowers  in 
March  and  April. 

10.  Indigofera  procumbens,  or  proftrate  indigo :  leaves 
ternate,  obovate ;  ftem  herbaceous,  proftrate ;  fpikes  pe- 
duncled.  Stem  a  foot  long,  fomewhat  angular,  almoft 
naked.  Flowers  dark  purple.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

11.  Indigofera  farmentofa,  or  dwarf  indigo  :  leaves  ter¬ 
nate,  ovate,  fubfeflile ;  peduncles  axillary,  two-flowered 
or  thereabouts ;  ftem  proftrate,  filiform.  This  was  found 
at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg ;  and  alfo  by  Maffon,  who  in¬ 
troduced  it  at  Kew  in  1786,  It  flowers  in  June. 

n  32,  Indigofera 
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it.  Indigofera  denudata,  or  naked  indigo  ;  leaves  ter- . 
nate,  ovate,  1'mooth  ;  racemes  peduncled,  longer  than  the 
leaf ;  (tern  (hrubby,  upright.  This  alfo  was  found  at  the 
Cape  by  Thunberg. 

^13.  Indigofera  Mexicana,  or  Mexican  indfgo :  leaves 
ternate,  panicle  branched  into  fpikes  3  idem  ihrub|ay. 
Found  in  New  Granada  by  Mutis. 

14.  Indigofera  trita,  or  warted  indigo:  leaves  ternate, 
ovate,  acute;  racemes  ihort;  idem  upright.  Stem  up¬ 
right,  green,  having  the  appearance  of  I.  anil.  Native  of 
the  Eait  Indies. 

1 5.  Indigofera  coccinea,  or  fcarlet  indigo  :  leaves  ter¬ 
nate,  ovate-oblong  ;  peduncles  many-flowered,  axillary, 
legumes  round,  bowed.  Native  of  China  about  Canton. 

17.  Indigofera  bufalina  :  leaves  ternate,  ovate,  fmooth; 
racemes  axillary,  legumes  thick,  villofe ;  idem  climbing. 
Native  of  Cochin-china. 

18.  Indigofera  filiformis  :  leaves  quinate,  oblong,  vil¬ 
lofe  ;  flowers  in  fpikes,  peduncled  ;  peduncles  and  branches 
filiform;  idem  upright.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  Thunberg. 

19.  Indigofera  coriacea,  or  leathery-leaved  indigo: 
leaves  quinate,  obovate,  mucronate,  hairy ;  idipules  awl- 
Ihaped,  legumes  idraight,  fmooth.  In  Linnseus’s  Species 
Plantarum  this  plant  is  defcribed  under  the  name  of  Lotus 
mauritankus,  as  a  fmall  fhrub,  with  filiform  rigid  branches.  . 
In  the  Mantiffa,  it  was  removed  to  the  genus  Ononis ;  and 
now,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew,  into 
ihis  genus.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  flowers 
in  July  and  Auguft. 

20.  Indigofera  digitata:  leaves  digitate,  racemes  pedun¬ 
cled  ;  Idem  fhrubby.  21.  Indigofera  ltrifta:  leaves  pin¬ 
nate,  fmooth,  oblong ;  racemes  axillary,  fcarcely  pedun¬ 
cled  ;  Idem  fhrubby,  upright.  22.  Indigofera  frutefcens  : 
leaves  pinnate,  ovate,  fmooth  ;  racemes  axillary,  pedun¬ 
cled  ;  Idem  .fhrubby,  upright.  Thefe  were  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg. 

23.  Indigofera  cytifoides,  or  angular-fdalked  indigo: 
leaves  quinate-pinnate  and  ternate ;  racemes  axillary ; 
Idem  fhrubby.  This  is  defcribed  as  a  fpecies  of  Pforalea 
.by  Linnaeus  in  his  Species  Plantarum.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  flowers  in  July. 

24.  Indigofera  firagrans  :  leaves  quinate,  pinnate,  leaf¬ 
lets  ovate,  hairy,  the  outmoft  larger ;  legumes  four-cor¬ 
nered.  Stems  round,  fomewliat  hairy.  Leaflets  hairy  on 
both  fides,  the  end  one  obovate  and  larger  than  the  others. 
Found  in  the. Eaft  Indies  by  Koenig. 

25.  Indigofera  enneaphylla,  or  trailing  indigo:  leaves 
pinnate,  wedge-fhaped,  in  fevens  ;  Items  proftrate  ;  fpikes 
lateral.  Plant  deprefled  to  the  ground.  Stems  feveral, 
round,  even,  a  palm  in  length,  with  the  lower  branches 
.deprefled.  Leaves  alfo  deprefled,  fpreading.  Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  twice  defcribed  in  the  Mantiffas  ; 
under  this  name,  and  that  of  Hedylarum  proftratum. 

26.  Indigofera  femitrijuga :  leaves  pinnate,  obcordate, 
in  fives  ;  legumes  fublpiked,  pendulous,  torulofe  :  ftem 
prollrate,  fuffruticofe.  This  is  a  fmall  flirub,  with  round 
limple  branches,  villole-hoary,  as  is  the  whole  plant.  It 
relembles  the  25th  and  27th  in  many  circumflances,  but 
is  fufliciently  diltinft  from  both.  Native  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  and  Arabia. 

27.  Indigofera  pentaphylla,  or  five-leaved  indigo :  leaves 
pinnate,  oval,  in  fives;  Items  proftrate;  peduncles  two- 
flowered.  Herb  deprefled,  extremely  divaricate.  Flowers 
red.  It  refembles  I.  enneaphylla  very  much,  bu.t  the  pe¬ 
duncles  are  two-flowered,  and  the  plant  is  double  the  fize. 

28.  Indigofera  glabra,  or  fmooth  indigo:  .leaves  pin¬ 
nate  and  ternate,  obovate  ;  racemes  very  fhort ;  legumes 
horizontal,  columnar.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with 
fmooth  leaflets  ;  the  ftem  alfo  is  fmooth.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

29.  Indigofera  hirfuta,  or  hairy-leaved  indigo :  leaves 
.pinnate,  hirfute;  ftem  upright,  flowers  in  fpikes ;  legumes 
pendulous,  woolly.  Stem  lofty,  hairy.  Native  of  the 
Fait  Ladies. 
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30.  Indigofera  fpicata,  or  fpiked  Indigo:  leaves  pin- 
nate,  obovate,  flowers  in  fpikes ;  legumes  columnar,  toru¬ 
lofe,  pendulous ;  ftem  decumbent.  Stem  herbaceous,  vil¬ 
lofe.  Native  of  Arabia. 

31.  Indigofera  anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  indigo; 
leaves  pinnate,  linear  ;  racemes  elongated  ;  ftem  fhrubby. 
Stem  fuffrutefcent,  fomewhat  even;  branches  alternate, 
the  length  of  the  ftem.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  flowers  from  June  to  Oftober. 

32.  Indigofera  anil,  or  wild  indigo :  leaves  pinnate,  lan¬ 
ceolate  ;  racemes  fhort ;  ftem  fuffruticofe.  This  has  the 
habit  and  appearance  of  the  next  fpecies.  Mr.  Miller 
fays,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  (if  this  be 
his  fvffrulicofa  ■,)  and  that,  being  a  much  larger  plant,  it 
will  afford  a  greater  quantity  of  indigo  from  the  fame 
compafs  of  ground  than  any  of  the  other  fpecies,  efpeci- 
ally  if  cut  before  the  ftalksgrow  woody;  it  will  alfo  grow 
on  poorer  land.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and  very- 
common  in  Jamaica,  growing  wild  in  all  the  favannas, 
where  doubtlefs  it  had  been  cultivated  in  former  times  ; 
for  there,  we  often  meet  with  fotne  of  thofe  indigo-works, 
which  were  then  built,  and  remain  very  perfect  to  this 
day.  It  is  hardier  than  any  of  the  other  forts,  and  grows 
very  luxuriantly  even  in  the  dryeft  favanna-lands ;  but  it 
does  not  yield  fo  much  pulp  ;  the  dye,  however,  that  is 
extracted  from  it,  is  generally  the  beft,  of  a  fine  copperifli 
eaft,  and  a  clofe  grain. 

33.  Indigofera  tinftoria,  or  dyer’s  indigo  :  leaves  pin¬ 
nate,  obovate ;  racemes  fiiort ;  ftem  fuffruticofe.  Thi* 
differs  from  the  preceding,  in  the  leaflets  being  obovate, 
blunt,  naked  on  both  fides ;  the  legumes  columnar,  ftraight, 
but  more  gibbofe  at  the  future,  as  in  that,  and  fubtoru- 
lofe,  in  loofe  minute  racemes.  Thunberg  deferibes  it 
thus  :  ftem  filiform,  fubflexuofe,  angular,  fmooth,  up¬ 
right,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  a  little  branched  at  top. 
Branches  like  the  ftem,  alternate,  upright.  Leaflets  in 
four  pairs  or  more,  very  blunt  with  a  point,  fmooth, 
very  finely  villofe  underneath,  almoft  equal.  Racemes 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  when  they  begin  to  flower 
much  fhorter  than  the  leaf,  but  becoming  longer  as 
they  advance.  Legumes  drooping,  fubcolumnar,  fharp, 
ftraight,  very  finely  villofe.  Specimens  of  this  plant  from 
different  parts  of  India,  Madagafcar,  Java,  Ceylon,  &c. 
vary  very  much,  if  they  are  all  really  the  fame  fpecies. 
The  ftem  is  higher  or  fhorter,  more  or  lefs  hairy  or  fmooth  ; 
the  leaves  have  from  four  or  five  to  eight  pairs  of  leaflets, 
larger  or  fmaller,  more  or  lefs  villofe;  the  legumes  are 
ftraight  or  bowed,  villofe  or  fmooth.  Linnaeus,  in  his 
Flora  Zeylanica  fays,  that  the  leaves  have  nine  or  eleven 
pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  green  ;  and  that  it  is  almoft  an 
exotic  in  Ceylon,  but  frequent  in  Paliacotta  and  Coro¬ 
mandel.  According  to  Loureiro  it  is  fpontaneous  in 
China  and  Cochin-china,  and  is  cultivated  all  over  thole 
vaft  empires. 

Dr.  Patrick  Browne,  befides  the  wild  indigo  already 
mentioned,  has  two  others,  which  he  calls  the  indigo,  and 
the  Guatimala  indigo-,  the  former  feldom  above  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  height,  and  feeming  to  divide  rather  than  to 
branch  in  its  growth  ;  the  latter  commonly  three  or  four 
feet  high,  throwing  out  many  fub-ereft  branches  as  it 
riles.  This  is  much  hardier,  and  affords  a  finer  pulp, 
but  it  does  not  yield  fo  great  a  quantity,  and  is  only  culti¬ 
vated  where  the  feafons  are  not  fo  certain,  or  in  mixt 
fields.  The  former,  yielding  more  of  the  dye  than  either 
of  the  others,  is  generally  preferred,  though  fubjetft  to 
many  more  mifchances.  Mr.  Miller  cultivated  the  dyer’s 
indigo  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1731.  He  calls  it  Guatimala 
indigo,  and  fays  it  is  an  annual  plant  with  us.  He  has 
five  forts  in  all  ;  but,  not  having  defcribed  them,  we  are  in 
fome  degree  uncertain  what  fpecies  he  intended. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  dye  which  we 
call  indigo,  under  the  name  of  indicum.  Pliny  knew  that 
it  was  a  preparation  of  a  vegetable  fubftance,  though  he 
was  ill  informed  both  concerning  the  plant  itfelf,  and  the 
procefs  by  which  it  was  fitted  for  ule.  From  its  colour, 
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and  flie  country  from  which  it  was  imported,  it  is  deno¬ 
minated  by  fome  authors  Atramentum  Indicum,  and  Indicum 
nigrum.  Even  at  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  it  was 
not  known  in  England  what  plant  produced  indigo.  For 
in  the  Remembrances  of  Mailer  S.  by  Richard  Hakluyt 
in  158a,  he  was  inftrufted  “  to  know  if  anile,  that  colour¬ 
ed!  blew,  be  a  natural  commodity  of  thofe  parts,  (Tur¬ 
key  ;)  and,  if  it  be  compounded  of  an  herbe,  to  fend  the 
feed  or  root,  with  the  order  of  fowing,  See.  that  it  may 
become  a  natural  commodity  in  the  realme,  as  woad  is, 
that  the  high  price  of  foreign  woad  may  be  brought  down.” 
Gerarde,  in  1597,  is  wholly  filent  about  it,  and  fo  is  jolm- 
i'on  in  1632.  Parkinfon  however,  in  1640,  treats  largely 
of  it.  He  calls  it  Indico,  or  Indian  woade,  and  gives  a  figure 
of  the  leaf  from  De  Laet.  He  then  deferibes  it,  firft  from 
t  Francis  Ximenes  in  De  Laet’s  defeription  of  America ; 
and  fecondly,  from  Mr.  William  Finch,  a  London  mer¬ 
chant,  in  Purchas’s  Pilgrims.  Even  in  1688,  Mr.  Ray 
fays,  it  was  not  agreed  among  botanifts  what  plant  it  is 
from'which  indigo  is  made  ;  but  that  the  molt  probable 
opinion  was,  that  it  is  a  leguminofe  fhrub,  allied  to  Co- 
lutea.  He  deferibes  it  from  Hernandez  and  Marcgraaf; 
and  fubjoins  that  of  the  avuri  from  the  Hortus  Malabari- 
cus.  Nil,  or  anil,  is  the  American  name  ;  it  is  nile  alfo 
in  Arabic;  the  Portuguefe  have  adopted  their  anil,  or  ani- 
leira,  from  the  American  ;  the  other  European  nations 
generally  call  it  indigo ;  in  Chinefe  it  is  den  laam,  which 
lignifies  fky-blue.  v 

The  works  for  fleeping  and  fermenting  the  indigo  in 
the  Weft  Indies  confilt  of  three  or  five  fquare  cifterns  or 
vats,  well  cemented,  terraffed,  and  feafoned.  They  are 
made  gradually  fmaller,  and  fo  fituated  as  to  have  the  top 
of  the  fecond  and  third  on  a  line  with  the  bottom  of  the 
firft,  or  a  little  lower ;  and  the  top  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
on  a  line  with,  or  lower  than,  the  bottom  of  the  fecond  and 
third.  The  firft  is  called  the  Jleeper,  and  is  generally  made 
about  eight  or  ten  feet  fquare,  by  four  deep,  and  opens 
into  the  fecond  and  third  by  round  holes,  made  clofe  to 
the  bottom,  fo  as  to  difeharge  all  the  tinCture  readily. 
The  fecond,  or  fecond  and  third,  vats,  are  called  the  beat¬ 
ers.  If  there  be  only  one,  and  the  liquor  is  to  be  worked 
up  with  hand-buckets,  it  fliould  be  eight  or  ten  feet  fquare, 
and  fix  feet  deep ;  but  if  there  be  two,  and  the  tincture 
is  to  be  beaten  with  an  engine,  they  fliould  be  fo  deep  as 
to  hold  all  the  liquor  a  good  way  below  the  main  or  ho¬ 
rizontal  axis  into  which  the  buckets  are  fixed ;  and  the 
walls  fliould  be  nearly  as  high  over  the  rollers  as  the  cif- 
tern  is  deep  below  them,  to  prevent  the  tinCture  from  be¬ 
ing  wafted.  After  the  liquor  is  well  beat,  it  is  left  to 
fettle;  and,  when  the  pulp  is  depofited,  the  clear  fluid  is 
drawn  off  by  a  vent  placed  fome  inches  aboverthe  bottom 
of  each  ciftern  ;  and  the  remainder  is  difcharged  into  the 
fourth  and  fifth  cifterns,  by  convenient  outlets  placed 
clofe  to  the  bottom.  Thefe  laft  cifterns  are  fmall  ;  they 
are  however  generally  made  fquare,  and  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  pulp  fucli  works  commonly  produce  at  a 
time.  Thefe  works  being  in  good  order,  and  the  plants 
cut  and  carried  to  them,  they  are  laid  in  the  lleeper,  and, 
when  that  is  pretty  full,  boards  are  laid  over  them,  fup- 
ported  by  props,  from  the. beams  that  overlay  the  ciftern; 
thefe  being  well  fettled,  they  put  in  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  the  weed,  and  leave  it  to  digeft  and  ferment,  until 
the  greateft  part  of  the  pulp  is  extracted  ;  without  letting 
the  tender  tops  run  to  putrefaction.  In  the  management 
of  this  point  the  judgment  of  the  planter  chiefly  confifts  ; 
for,  if  lie  draws  olf  the  water  but  two  hours  too  foon,  he 
lofes  the  greateft  part  of  the  pulp;  and,  if  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  runs  biit  two  hours  too  long,  the  whole  is  fpoiled. 
They  frequently  therefore  draw-  out  a  handful  of  the 
weed;  and,  when  they  find  the  tops  grow  very  tender  and 
pale,  and  obferve  the  llronger  leaves  to  change  their  co¬ 
lour  to  a  lefs  lively  pale, -they  draw  off  the  liquor  without 
delay.  They  foon  Learn  to  know  this  critical  point,  by 
the  height  of  the  fermentation,  and  grain  of  the  tinCture  ; 
of  which  they  frequently  beat  a  little  in' a  filver  cup,  for 
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that  pOrpofe.  The  pulp  being  thus  extruded,  the  tincr 
lure  is  difcharged  into  the  beaters,  and  there  worked  up 
by  two  or  three  negroes,  each  with  a  bucket,  (or  by  an 
engine.)  They  agitate  it,  until  the  dye  begins  to  granu¬ 
late,  or  float  in  little  flocculae  in  the  water;  which  lepara- 
tion  is  greatly  forwarded  by  a  gradual  addition  of  clear 
lime-water.  The  different  ftages  of  this  operation  are 
diltinguilhed  by  examining  a  finall  quantity  of  the  liquor 
in  a  fiiver  cup-from  time  to  time;  and  a  little  experience 
foon  teaches  them  to  know  when  to  ftop  by  a  Angle  drop 
upon  the  nail  at  any  degree  of  height,  as  they  would  have 
their  indigo  of  a  deep  copperifli-blue,  or  of  a  paler  colour. 
The  liquor  is  now  left  undifturbed,  until  the  flocCulas  fet¬ 
tle  ;  then  the  water  is.  difcharged,  and  the  magma,  or 
mud,  is  let  out  by  a  lower  vent  into  its  proper  recepta¬ 
cles.  This  is  again,  by  fome,  put  into  a  cauldron,  and 
heated  over  a  gentle  fire,  but  not  fo  as  to  boil,  and  then 
emptied  into  little  bags  to  drain  ;  by  others  it  is  not  heat¬ 
ed,  but  immediately  put  into  the  bags;  by  all,  it  is  af¬ 
terwards  put  into  fquare  boxes,  with  the  fides  not  above 
four  inches  deep,  that  it  may  dry  the  fooner,  and  without 
crumbling,  which  it  is  otherwife  apt  to  do. 

34.  Indigofera  difperma,  or  two-leaved  indigo  :  leaves 
pinnate,  oval  ;  racemes  elongated  ;  legumes  two-feeded. 
This  refembles  the  preceding,  but  the  racemes  are  longer 
than  the  compound  leaves,  and  the  legumes  are  two-feeded. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

35.  Indigofera  argentea,  or  filvery-leaved  indigo:  leaves 
ternateand  pinnate,  obovate,  filky,  legumes  torulofe,  pen¬ 
dulous.  The  whole  plant  is  filky  and  glaucous  ;  Item 
fuffruticofe,  upright,  branched,  round,  from  half  a  yard 
to  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  height,  and  grey.  Flowers 
from  nine  to  twelve,  purple,  very  fmall,  as  in  I.  tinctoria. 
Linnaeus  fays,  that  the  legumes  have  ufually  three  feeds 
in  them.  According  to  him,  it  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  ;  l'Heritier  fays,  it  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  that  he 
had  the  feeds  from  Alexandria  by  Jean  Baptifte  Mure, 
conful-general  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  1783;  and  that  he 
had  fince  been  informed,  by  profeffor  Louiche  Desfon- 
taines,  that  it  is  cultivated  abundantly  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis  for  dyeing,  but  is  not  indigenous  there.  The 
Arabs  call  it  hab-nil.  Whether  the  plant  deferibed  by 
Monf.  l’Heritier  and  Monf.  Gouan  be  the  fame  is  not 
quite  certain.  The  former  refers  to  Linnaeus's  Mantiffa; 
and  Vahl,  who  refers  to  Gouan,  refers  alfo  to  the  fame 
work  of  Linnaeus.  Indeed  there  is  much  confufion  in 
the  lpecies  yet  to  be  cleared  up  ;  and  we  are  yet  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  the  plants  cultivated  in  different  countries 
for  dyeing,  be  really  diftinCt  fpecies  or  only  varieties. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fpecies  firft  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope  are  natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds.  The  leeds  rauft  be  fown  in  a  hot-bed 
early  in  the  fpring  ;  and,  when  the  plants  come  up  two 
inches  high,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  pots 
filled  with  good  frefli  earth,  and  the  pots  mult  be  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark  ;  when  the  plants  have 
obtained  fome  llrength,  the  glades  mult  be  railed  in  the 
day-time.  The  perennial  forts  may  alfo  be  increafed  by 
cuttings.  Molt  of  the  new  fpecies  are  from  the  Cajieof  Good 
Hope.  Thefe  require  only  the  protection  of  a  dry  Hove 
or  glafs  cafe,  and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  though 
fome  of  them  do  not  ltrike  very  readily.  Several  of  them 
ripen  their  feeds  in  Europe,  and  therefore  may  be  alfo 
propagated  that  way.  Several  fpecies  are  natives  of  Egypt 
or  Arabia  ;  two  are  natives  of  China  ;  one  of  Cochin- 
china  ;  and  one  of  New  Granada  in  Spanilh  America. 
All  therefore  are  the  growth  of  hot  climates;  and  not  one 
of  Europe. 

Culture  of  Indigo,  No.  33,  in  the  Wejl  Indies.  Indigo  feems 
to  thrive  belt  in  a  free  rich  foil,  and  a  warm  lituation  ; 
but,  to  anfwer  the  planter’s  toil  to  his  fatisfaCtion,  it 
fliould  be  cultivated  where  it  may  be  frequently  refreihed 
with  nioitture.  Having  firft  cboferL  a  proper  piece  of 
ground,  and  cleared  it,  hoe  it  into  little  trenches,  not 
above  two  inches  or  two  inches  and  a  half  iji  depth,  nor 
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more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  afunder.  In  the 
bottom  of  tliefe,  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  drew  the  feeds 
pretty  thick,  and  immediately  cover  them.  As  the  plants 
(hoot,  they  fhouid  be  frequently  weeded,  and  kept  conltant- 
ly  clean,  until  they  fpread  fufficiently  to  cover  the  ground. 
Thofe  who  cultivate  great  quantities,  only  drew  the  feeds 
pretty  thick  in  little  (hallow  pits,  hoed  up  irregularly',  but 
generally  within  four,  five,  or  fix,  inches  of  one  another, 
and  covered  as  before.  Plants  raifed  in  this  manner  are 
obferved  to  anfwer  as  well  or  rather  better  than  the  others, 
but  tfyey  require  more  care  in  the  weeding.  They  grow 
to  full  perfection  in  two  or  three  months,  and  are  ob¬ 
ferved  to  anfwer  belt  when  cut  in  full  bioffom.  The 
plants  are  cut  with  rape-hooks,  a  few  inches  above  the 
root,  tied  in  loads,  carried  to  the  works,  and  laid  by  ftrata 
in  the  deeper.  The  culture  of  indigo  has  been  greatly 
negleCted  among  the  Englilh  colonilts,  though  no  part  of 
the  world  affords  a  better  foil,  or  more  commodious  fix¬ 
ations  for  that  purpofe,  than  Jamaica.  They  have  be¬ 
gun  however  to  plant  there  of  late  years.  Seventeen 
negroes  are  fufficient  to  manage  twenty  acres  of  indigo; 
and  one  acre  of  rich  land,  well  planted,  will;  with  good 
feafons  and  proper  management,  yield  five  hmfdred  pounds 
of  indigo  in  twelve  months ;  for  the  plant  ratoons  and  gives 
four  or  five  crops  a-year;  but  mult  be  replanted  afterwards. 

Mr.  Miller  is  of  opinion  that  the  planters  of  indigo 
fow  their  feeds  too  thick,  whereby  the  plants  are  drawn 
up  with  (lender  Items,  not  fufficientiy  furnilhed  with 
•leaves,  and  thofe  leaves  not  fo  large  and  fucculent  as  if 
the  plants  were  allowed  a  greater  fnare  of  room.  It  is  a 
common  cbfervation  of  the  cultivators  of  vvoad,  that,  when 
the  plants  fpire,  and  have  narrow  thin  leaves,  they  pro¬ 
duce  little  dye ;  they  not  only  therefore  make  choice  of 
rich  ftrong  land,  but  are  careful  to  thin  the  plants,  that 
they  may  have  room  to  fpread,  and  produce  large  fuccu- 
lent  leaves.  If  the  planters  of  indigo  in  America  would 
imitate  the  cultivators  of  woad  in  this  particular,  they 
would  certainly  find  their  advantage,  another  point  in 
which  they  err  is,  letting  the  plant  Hand  too  long  before 
they  cut  it;  for,  the  older  it  is,  the  drier  and  firmer  are 
the  (talks,  and  the  lefs  will  be  diifolved  by  fermentation  ; 
nor  will  the  faeces  of  old  plants  be  near  (o  beautiful.  It 
is  to  be  wilhed  therefore  that  the  planters  would  try  Come 
experiments  in  the  culture  and  management  of  indigo, 
by  fowing  thin,  keeping  the  plants  perfectly  cledn,  and 
cutting  them  whilft  young  and  full  of  juice.  But,  labour 
being  dear  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  planters  may  object 
to  the  expence  of  cultivating  indigo  in  this  manner.  To 
avoid  this,  the  feeds  might  be  fown  with  the  drill-plough  ; 
and,  by  the  life  of  the  hoe-plough,  ten  acres  may  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds  with  as  fmall  an  expence  as  one  with 
the  hand-hoe  ;  and,  by  (tirring  the  ground  often,  and 
earthing  up  the  plants,  they  would  grow  much  (tronger, 
be  lefs  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  infeCts,  and  have  larger 
and  more  fucculent  (talks  and  leaves.  Though  all  feafons 
be  good  for  fowing  indigo,  yet  care  mult  be  taken  not  to 
do  it  in  a  dry  time,  becaufe  it  may  be  eaten  by  vermin, 
carried  away  by  the  wind,  or  choked  by  weeds ;  the 
planters  therefore  ufually  choofe  a  feafon  which  promifes 
rain,  and  then  they  are  fure  of  feeing  the  plant  fpring  up 
in  three  or  four  days.  See  Sophora. 

IN'DIKHOOD,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukhari?. :  fixty, 
miles  weft  of  Balk.  Lat.  36.  38.  N.  Ion.  64..  10.  E. 

INDIL'IGENCE,  /  [in  and  diligence.']  Want  of  exer¬ 
tion. — Is  it  not  as  great  an  indignity,  that  an  excellent 
conceit  and  capacity  by  the  indiligence  of  an  idle  tongue 
Ihould  be  difgraced  ?  Ben  Jonfon. 

INDION',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chora- 
fan,  near  the  Masjan  :  210  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Herat. 

IN'.DIOS,  a  river  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  runs 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  6.  20.  N. 

INDIRECT',  adj.  [Fr.  indiredlus,  Lat.]  Not  ftraight ; 
not  rectilinear.  Not  tending  otherwife  than  obliquely  or 
consequentially  to  a  purpofe  ;  as,  an  indircil  acculation. 
Wrong ;  improper : 


The  tender  prince 

Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  grace $ 

But  by  his  mother  was  perforce “with-held. 

- Fy,  what  an  indirect  and  peevilh  courfe 

Is  this  of  hers  ?  Skakefpeare. 

Not  fair  ;  not  lioneft.— Thofe  things  which  they  do  know 
they  may,  upon  fundry  indireEl  confiderations,"  let  pafs  ; 
and,  although  themfelves  do  not  err;  yet  may  they  deceive 
others.  Hooker. — IndireEl  dealing  will  be  difeovered  one 
time  or  other,  and  then  he  loles  his  reputation.  Tillotfon. 
O  pity  and  (liame!  that  they  who  to  live  well 
Enter’d  fo  fair,  Ihould  turn  afide,  to  tread 
Paths  indireEl.  Milton 


INDIRECTION,/  Oblique  means;  tendency  not  in 
a  ftraight  line  : 

And  thus  do  we,  of  vvifdom  and  of  reach. 

With  windlaces,  and  with  eflays  of  byas, 

By  indireElions  find  directions  out.  Shakefpeaye . 

Difhoneft  praCtice.  Not  ufed: 


I  had  rather  coin  my  heart  than  w'ring 

From  the  hard  hands  of  peafants  their  vile  trafb. 

By  any  indireElion.  S/iakefpeare. 

INDIRECT'LY ,  adv.  Not  in  a  right  line;  obliquely. 
Not  in  exprefs  terms.— Still  llie  fupprefles  the  name 
which  continues  his  doubts  and  hopes;  and  at  laft  lhe  in- 

dircdlly  mentions  it.  Broome.— Unfairly  ;  not  rightly. _ He 

that  takes  any  thing  from  his  neighbour,  which  was  juftly 
forfeited,  to  fatisfy  his  own  revenge  or  avarice,  is  tied  to 
repentance,  but  not  to  reltitution ;  becaufe  I  took  the  for¬ 
feiture  indireElly,  I  am  anfwerable  to  God  for  my  unhand- 
fome,  unjuft,  or  uncharitable,  circumftances.  Taylor. 

He  bids  you  then  refign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indireElly  held 
From  him  the  true  challenger.  Shakefpeare. 

INDIRECT'NESS,  /  Obliquity.  Unfairnefs  ;  dilho- 
nefty  ;  fraudulent  art. 

INDISCER'NIBLE,  >  adj.  Not  perceptible ;  not  difeo- 
verable : 


Speculation,  which,  to  my  dark  foul. 

Depriv’d  of  reafon,  is  as  indifcernible 

As  colours  to  my  body,  wanting  light.  Denham. 


INDISCER'NIBLENESS,  /  The  ftate  or  quality  of 
being  indifcernible.  Scott.  y 

•  INDISCER^NIBLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  per¬ 
ceived.  ^  1 

INDISCERPTIBIL'ITY,  f.  [from  indifcerptible.]  The 
ftate  of  being  indilfoluble. 

INDISCERP'TIBLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  feparated  ;  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  broken  or  deftroyed  by  difiolution  of  parts* 
—  1  here  is  no  fort  of  reafon  to  think  death  to  be  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  living  being,  even  though  it  Ihould  not  be 
abfolutely  indifcerptible.  Butler' s  Analogy . 

INDISCERP'TIBLENESS,/  [from  mdifcerptible.]  The 
ftate  or  quality  of  being  indifcerptible. 

INDISCOV'ERY,  /  The  ftate  of  being  hidden.  An 
unufual  word. — The  ground  of  this  aflertion1  was  the  mag¬ 
nifying  efteem  of  the  ancients,  arifing  from  the  indiEcoverv 
of  its  head.  Brown.  J  y 

INDISCREE' T,  adj.  [indiferet,  Fr.]  Imprudent;  in¬ 
cautious  ;  inconliderate  ;  injudicious. — If  thou  be  amoiw 
the  indijereet,  obferve  the  time;  but  be  continually  among 
men  of  underftanding.  Ecclef.  “ 

Why  then 

Are  mortal  men  fo  fond  and  indifereet. 

So  evil  gold  to  feek  unto  their  aid ; 

And  having  not  complain,  and  having  it  upbraid  ?  Spenfer 


INDISCREET'LY,  adv.  Without  prudence;  without 
coniideration  ;  without  judgment.— Let  a  great  perfonage 
undertake  an  aftion  pafiionately,  let  him  manage  it  indif- - 
creetly,  and  he  dull  have  enough  to  flatter  h\m.°Taylor. 

Job 
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Job  on  juftice  hath  afperfions  flung, 

And  fpoken  indfcrcetly  with  his  tongue.  Sattdys. 

INDISCREET'NESS,  f.  Indifcretion.  Scott. 

INDISCRE'TION, /.  [Fr.  in  and  difcrction.']  Impru¬ 
dence;  ralhnefs;  inconfideration. — His  offences  did  pro¬ 
ceed  rather  from  negligence,  ralhnefs,  or  other  indifcretion , 
than  from  any  malicious  thought.  Hayward. 

Indifcretion  fometimes  ferves  us  well, 

When  our  deep  plots  do  fail.  Shakefpcare. 

INDISCRIMINATE,  adj.  {jndifcriminatus ,  Lat.]  Un- 
diftinguilhing';  not  marked  with  any  note  of  diftimftion. 
— A  man  may  with  decency  have  a  diftinguiffiing  palate; 
but  indifcriminate  voracioufnefs  degrades  him  to  a  glutton. 
Chef  erf  eld. 

INDISCRIMINATELY,  adv.  [from  indifcriminate.  ] 
Without  diitinffion. — Others  ufe  defamatory  difcourte 
purely  for  love  of  talk  ;  whofe  fpeech,  like  a  flowing  cur¬ 
rent,  bears  away  indfcriminatdy  whatever  lies  in  its  way. 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

INDISCRIMTNATING,  adj.  Making  no  diftinflions : 
That  indifcriminating  floods  fhould  fpare 
A  chofen  few,  to  flock  the  defect  world !  Bally. 

INDISPENSABLE,  adj.  [French.]  Not  to  be  remit¬ 
ted  ;  not  to  be  [pared;  necelfary. — Rocks,  mountains,  and 
caverns,  again  li-w-kich  thefe  exceptions  are  made,  are  of 
indfpenfable  ufe  and  neceflity,  as  well  to  earth  as  to  man. 
Woodward. 

INDISPENSABLENESS,  f.  State  of  not  being  to  be 
[pared  ;  neceflity. 

INDISPENSABLY,  adv.  Without  difpenfation  ;  with¬ 
out  remiflion  ;  neceflarily. — Every  one  mnft-look  upon 
himfelf  as  indfpenfably  obliged  to  the  practice  of  duty.  Ad- 
difon . 

To  INDISPOSE,  v.  a.  \_indifpofer ,  Fr.]  To  make  un¬ 
fit  :  with  for. — Nothing  can  be  reckoned  good  or  bad  to 
us  in  this  life,  any  farther  than  it  prepares  or  indifpofes  us 
for  the  enjoyment  of  another.  Atterbury. — To  diiincline  ; 
to  make  averfe  ;  with  to. — It  has  a  ftrange  efficacy  to  in- 
dfpofe  the  heart  to  religion.  South. — To  diforder  ;  to  dis¬ 
qualify  for  its  proper  functions. — The  foul  is  not  now' 
hindered  in  its  actings  by  the  diftemperature  of  indfpofed 
organs.  Glanville. — To  diforder  lliglitly  with  regard  to 
health. — Though  it  weakened,  yet  it  made  him  rather  in- 
difpofed  than  lick,  and  did  no  w'ays  difable  him  from  ftu- 
•  dying.  Walton.— To  make  unfavourable  :  with  towards. — 
The  king  was  fufficiently  indfpofed  towards  the  perfons  or 
the  principles  of  Calvin’s  dilciples.  Clarendon. 

INDISPOSEDNESS,  f.  State  of  unfitnefs  or  difincli- 
nation  ;  difordered  ffate. — It  is  not  any  innate  harfhnefs 
in  piety  that  renders  the  firlt  eflays  of  it  unpleafant ;  that 
is  owing  only  to  the  indifpofednefs  of  our  own  hearts.  Decay 
of  Piety. 

IMPOSI'TION,  f.  [Fr.  from  indifpofe.']  Diforder  of 
health  ;  tendency  to  ficknefs  ;  flight  difeafe. — The  king 
did  complain  of  a  continual  infirmity  of  body,  yet  rather 
as  an  indifpoftion  in  health,  than  any  let  ficknefs.  Hayward. 
— Difinclination  ;  diliike;  \yith  to  or  towards. — The  indif¬ 
poftion  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  reform  herfelf,  muft  be 
no  flay  unto  us  from  performing  our  duty  to  God.  Hooker. 
— The  mind,  by  every  degree  of  affefted  unbelief,  con¬ 
trails  more  and  more  of  a  general  indifpofuion  towards  be¬ 
lieving.  Atterbury. 

INDIS'PUTABLE,  adj.  Unconvertible;  inconteflable ; 
evident;  certain. — There  is  no  maxim  in  politics  more 
indifputable,  than  that  a  nation  Ihould  have  many  honours 
to  referve  for  thofe  who  do  national  fervices.  Addifon. 

INDIS'PUTABLENESS,  /.  The  ftate  of  being  indif¬ 
putable  ;  certainty ;  evidence. 

INDIS'PUTABLY,  adv.  [from  indifputable. ]  Without 
controverfy  ;  certaiuly  ;  evidently. — The  thing  i t (el f  is 
queftionable,  nor  is  it  in.difputably  certain  what  death  file 
died.  Brown.— Without  oppofition. — They  queftioned  a 
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duty  that  had  been  indfputakly  granted  to  fo.  many  pre¬ 
ceding  kings.  Howel.- 

INDISSOL'VABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  diffolvo,  to  difiolve.]  Incapable  of  being  difiolved,  in¬ 
capable  of  being  broken.  Indiffoluble  ;  not  leparable  as 
to  its  parts.— Metals,  corroded  with  a  little  acid,  turn 
into  ruft,  which  is  an  earth  taftel efs  and  indiffolvable  in 
water;  and  this  earth,  imbibed  with  more  acid,  becomes 
a  metallic  fait.  Newton. — Obligatory;  not  to  be  broken  ; 
binding  for  ever. — Depofition  and  degradation  are  with¬ 
out  hope  of  any  remiflion,  and  therefore  the  law  ffyles 
them  an  indiffolvable  bond  ;  but  a  cenfure,  a  dilfolvable 
bond.  Aylijfe. 

INDISSOL'VABLENESS,/  The  ftate  of  being  indif¬ 
foluble. 

INDISSOLUBILITY,/  findijolubiliu,  Fr.  from  indif¬ 
foluble  f  Refiftance  to  a  dillblving  power  ;  firmnefs  ;  ftable- 
nefs. — What  hoops  hold  this  mafs  of  matter  in  fo  clofe  a 
preflure  together,  from  whence  Heel  has  its  firmnefs,  and 
the  parts  of  a  diamond  their  hardnefs  and  indiffolubility  t 
Locke. — Perpetuity  of  obligation. 

INDISSOLUBLE,  adj.  [Fr.  indiffolubilis ,  Lat.]  Refill¬ 
ing  all  feparation  of  its  parts;  firm;,  ftable. — When  com¬ 
mon  gold  and  lead  are  mingled,  the  lead  may  be  fevered 
almolt  unaltered  ;  yet  if,  inftead  of  the  gold,  a  tantillum 
of  the  red  elixir  be  mingled  with  the  faturn,  their  union 
will  be  fo  indiffoluble ,  that  there  is  no  poflihle  way  of  fe- 

parating  the  diffufed  elixir  from  the  fixed  lead.  Boyle _ . 

Binding  for  ever;  fubfifting  for  ever;  not  to  be  loofed. — ■ 
Far  more  comfort  it  were  for  us,  to  be  join.ed  with  you 
in  bands  of  indiffoluble  love  and  amity,  to  live  as  if,  our 
perfons  being  many,  our  fouls  were  but  one.  Hooker. 

INDISSOLUBLENESS,  f.  Indiffolubility  ;  refiftance 
to  leparation  of  parts, — Adam,  though  confining  of  a  com- 
polition  intrinfically  dilfolvable,  might  have  held,  by  the 
Divine  Will,  a  ftate  of  immortality  and  indijfolublencfs  of 
his  corftpofition.  Hale. 

INDISSOLUBLY,  adj.  In  a  manner  refilling  all  fepa¬ 
ration. — The  remaining  allies,  by  a  further  degree  of  fire, 
may  b £ indiffolubly  united  into  glafs.  Boyle. 

They  willingly  unite, 

Indiffolubly  firm  :  from  Dubris  fouth 

To  northern  Orcades.  Philips. 

For  ever  obligatorily. 

INDISTINCT',  adj.  [Fr.  in  and  diflin&us,'  Lat.]  Not 
plainly jnarked  ;  confufed. — When  .we  fpeak  of  the  infi¬ 
nite  diviiibility  of  matter,  we  keep  a  very  clear  and  dif- 
tindl  idea  of  diviiion  and  diviiibility  :  but,  when  we  come 
to  parts  too  fmall  for  our  fenfes,  our  ideas  of  thefe  little 
bodies  become  obfeure  and  indfiincl.  Watts. 

She  warbled  in  her  throat, 

And  tun’d  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note  : 

But  indifind,  and  neither  fweet  nor  clear.  Drydcrt, 
Not  exaflly  dilcerning  : 

We  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 

Ev’n  till  we  make  the  main  and  th’  aerial  blue 
An  indifind  regard.  Shakefpcare. 

INDISTINC'TION,  f.  Confufion  ;  uncertainty. — The 
indiflindion  of  many  of  the  lame  name,  or  the  mifappli- 
cation  of  the  acl  of  one  unto  another,  hath  made  lome 
doubt.  Brown. — Omifiion  of  diferimination  ;  indiferimina- 
tion. — An  indifindion  of  all  perfons,  or  equality  of  all 
orders,  is  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God. 
Spratt. 

INDISTINCT'LY,  adv.  Confufediy  ;  uncertainly ; 
without  definiter.efs  or  diferimination. — In  its  lides  it  was 
bouuded  diltinclly,  but  on  its  ends  confufediy  and  indf- 

tindly,  the  light  there  vanillin/  by  degrees.  Newton. _ 

Without  being  diftinguilhed. — Making  trial  thereof,  both 
the  liquors  foaked  indiflmflly  through  the  bowl.  Brown. 

INDISTINCT'NESS,  f.  Confufion  ;  uncertainty  ;  ob- 
feurity. — There  is.  an  unevennefs  or  indiflindnfs  in  the 
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il/le  of  thefe  places,  concerning  the  origin  and  form  of 
the  earth.  Burnit. — Old  age  makes  the  cornea  and  coat  of 
the  cryftalline  humour  grow  flatter  :  fo  that  the  light, 
for  want  of  fufficient  refraftion,  will  not  converge  to  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  but  beyond  it,  and  by  confequence 
paint  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  a  confufed  picture  ;  and, 
according  to  the  indifincir.efs  of  this  picture,  the  object 
will  appear  confufed  Newton. 

.  INDISTINGUISHABLE,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  dif- 
tingui  (hed. 

INDISTUR'BANCE,  /  Calmnefs ;  freedom  from  dif- 
turbance.— What  is  called  by  the  Stoics  apathy,  and  by 
the  Sceptics  indifurbance,  feems  all  but  to  mean,  great 
tranquillity  of  mind.  Temple. 

IN'DITCH,  f.  An  inner  ditch.  Scott. 

To  INDFTE,  [of  indilum,  Lat.  to  put  in,  or  of  bihtan, 
Sax.  or  dichten ,  Ger.  to  invent  or  coinpole,  particularly 
in  writing.]  To  compofe  or  dictate  the  matter  of  a  letter, 
or  other  writing.  See  To  Endite,  vol.  vi. 

INCITEMENT.  See  Indictment. 

INDIVIDUAL,  adj.  [individu,  Fr.  individuus,  Lat.] 
Separate  from  others  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  Angle  ;  nume¬ 
rically  one. — Neither  is  it  enough  to  coniu\t,J'ccundum  ge¬ 
nera,  what  the  kind  and  character  of  the  perfon  fliould 
be  ;  for  the  molt  judgment  is  Ihown  in  the  choice  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  llacon. 

Mult  the  whole  man,  amazing  thought  !  return 
To  the  cold  marble,  or  contrafted  urn  ! 

And  never  lhali  thole  particles  agree, 

That  were  in  life  this  individual  he  ?  Prior. 

Undivided  ;  not  to  be  parted  or  disjoined : 

To  give  thee  being,  I  lent 

Out  of  my  fide  to  thee,  neareft  my  heart, 

Subftantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  fide 
Henceforth  an  individual  folace  dear.  Milton. 

INDIVID  UAL,  f.  A  Angle  perfon,  a  Angle  thing. 

INDIV1DUALTTY,  /  Separate  or  diftinCt  exigence. 
—He  would  tell  his  inftru&or,  that  all  men  were  not  An¬ 
gular  :  that  individuality  could  hardly  be  predicated  of 
any  man  ;  for  it  was  commonly  laid,  that  a  man  is  not 
the  lame  he  was,  and  that  madmen  are  befide  themfelves. 
Ar  but  knot. 

INDIVID'UALLY,  adv.  With  feparate  or  diftindt  ex- 
'jftence  :  numerically. — How  Ihould  that  fubfift  folitarily 
by  itfelf,  which  hath  no  fubftance,  but  individually  the 
very  lame  whereby  others  fubfilt  with  it  ?  Hooker. — Not 
feparablyj  incommunicably. — I  dare  not  pronounce  him 
omnilcious,  that  being  an  attribute  individually  proper  to 
the  godhead,  and  incommunicable  to  any  created  fub- 
ltance.  Hakewill. 

To  INDIVID'UATE,  v.  a.  [from  individuus,  Lat.]  To 
diftinguifti  from  others  of  the  lame  fpecies  ;  to  make  An¬ 
gle. — Life  is  individuated  into  infinite  numbers,  that  have 
their  diftinft  fenfe  and  pleafure.  More. — No  man  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  tranfiating  poetry,  who,  befides  a  genius  to  that 
art,  is  not  a  mailer  both  of  his  author’s  language  and  of 
his  own  ;  nor  mult  we  underltand  the  language  only  of 
the  poet,  but  his  particular  turn  of  thoughts  and  expref- 
fion,  which  are  the  characters  that  diltinguilh  and  indivi¬ 
duate  him  from  all  other  writers.  Dryden. 

INDIVIDU A'TION,  /  That  which  makes  an  indivi¬ 
dual.- — What  is  the  principle  of  individuation?  Or  what  is 
it  that  makes  any  one  thing  the  fame  as  it  was  before  ? 
Watts. 

INDIVIDUUTY, /.  [from  individuus,  Lat.]  The  ftate 
of  being  an  individual ;  feparate  exiltence. 

INDIVID'UUM, /.  [Latin.]  With  logicians,  a  parti¬ 
cular  being  of  any  fpecies  ;  that  which  is  incapable  of 
being  divided  into  two  beings  of  a  like  kind. 

INDIVIN'ITY,  f.  Want  of  divine  power.  Not  in  vfe. 
—How  openly  did  the  oracle  betray  his  indivinity  unto 
Croefus,  who,  being  ruined  by  his  amphibology,  and  ex- 
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pollulating  with  him,  received- no  higher  anfwer  than  the 
excufe  of  his  impotency  ?  Brown. 

INDIVISIBILITY,  oiTndivis'ibleness,/  [from  in- 
divifibled\  State  in  which  no  more  divifion  can  be  made. — 
A  peltle  and  mortar  will  as  foon  bring  any  particle  of 
matter  to  indivifibilily  as  the  acuteft  thought  of  a  mathema¬ 
tician.  Locke. 

INDIVIS'IBLE,  adj.  [Fr.  in  and  divifible,  ]  What  can¬ 
not  be  broken  into  parts  ;  fo  fmall  as  that  it  cannot  be 
fmaller;  having  reached  the  laft  degree  of  divifibility. — 
By  atom,  no  body  will  imagine  we  intend  to  exprefs  a 
perfect  indivifible ,  but  only  the  lealt  fort  of  natural  bo¬ 
dies.  Digby. 

INDIVIS  IBLES,  f.  In  geometry,  thofe  indefinitely 
fmall  elements,  or  principles,  into,  which  any  body  or 
figure  may  ultimately  be  divided.  Thus,  a  line  is  faid  to 
confift  of  points,  a  furface  of  parallel  lines,  and  a  folid  of 
parallel  furfaces  ;  and,  becaufe  each  of  thefe  dements  is 
fuppofed  indivifible,  if  in  any  figure  a  line  be  drawn  per¬ 
pendicularly  through  all  the  elements,  the  number  of 
points  in  that  line  will  be  the  fame  as  the  number  of  the 
elements.  Whence  it  appears,  that  a  parallelogram,  or  a 
prifm,  or  a  cylinder,  is  relolvable  into  elements,  as  in¬ 
divifibles,  all  equal  to  each  other,  parallel,  and  like  or 
fimilar  to  the  bafe  ;  for  which  reafon,  one  of  thefe  ele¬ 
ments  multiplied  by  the  number  of  them,  that  is  the  bafe 
of  the  figure  multiplied  by  its  height,  gives  the  area  or 
content.  Aiid  a  triangle  is  refolvable  into  lines  parallel 
to  the  bafe,  but  decreasing  in  arithmetical  progreflion ;  fo 
alfo  do  the  circles,  which  conftitute  the  parabolic  conoid, 
as  well  as  thofe  which  conftitute  the  plane  of  a  circle,  or 
the  furface  of  a  cone.  In  all  which  cafes,  as  the  laft  or 
leaft  term  of  the  arithmetic  progreftion  is  o,  and  the  length 
of  the  figure  the  fame  thing  as  the  number  of  the  terms, 
therefore  the  greateft  term,  or  bafe,  being  multiplied  by 
the  length  of  the  figure,  half  the  product  is  the  turn  of 
the  whole,  or  the  content  of  the  figure.  And  in  any  other 
figure  or  folid,  if  -the  law  of  the  decreafe  of  the  elements 
be  known,  and  thence  the  relation  of  the  fum  to  the 
greateft  term,  which  is  the  bafe,  the  whole  number  of 
them  being  the  altitude  of  the  figure,  then  the  faid  fum 
of  the  elements  is  always  the  content  of  the  figure.  A 
cylinder  may  alfo  be  reiolved  into  cylindrical  curve  fur- 
faces,  having  all  the  fame  height,  and  continually  decreaf¬ 
ing  inwards,  as  the  circles  of  the  bafe  do,  on  which  they 
infift. 

This  way  of  confidering  magnitudes,  is  called  the  me¬ 
thod  of  indivifibles,  which  is  only  the  ancient  method  of  ex¬ 
it  a  uf  ions  a  little  difguifed  and  contrafted.  See  Exhaus¬ 
tion,  vol.  vii.  It  is  found  of  good  ufe,  both  in  comput¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  figures  in  a  very  (hort  and  eafy  way, 
and  in  lhortening  other  dernonftrations  in  mathematics; 
an  inftance  of  which  is  that  celebrated  propoAtion  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  that  a  fphere  is  two-thirds  of  its  circumfcribed 
cylinder.  The  method  of  indivifibles  was  introduced  by 
Cavalerius,  in  1635,  in  his  Geonietria  Indivifbiliism.  The 
fame  was  alfo  purlued  by  Torricelli  in  his  works,  printed 
1644;  and  again  by  Cavalerius  himfelf  in  another  treatife, 
publiftied  in  1647. 

INDIVIS'IBLY,  adv.  So  as  it  cannot  be  divided. 

INDIVI'SUM,  J.  [Latin.]  A  law  term;  that  which  is 
held  by  two  perlons  without  being  divided. 

INDO'CIBLE,  adj.  Unteachable;  infufceptible  of  in- 
ftruiftion. 

INDO'CIL,  f.  [ indocile ,  Fr.  indocilis,  Lat.]  Unteacha¬ 
ble  ;  incapable  of  being  inftruffed. — Thefe  certainly  are 
the  fools  in  the  text,  indocil  intractable  fools,  whofe  ftoli- 
dity  can  baffle  all  arguments,  and  is  proof  againft  demon- 
ftration  itfelf.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

IN DOCIL'ITY,/  [Fr.  in  and  docility. 1  Unteachable- 
nefs  ;  refufal  of  inftruction. 

INDO'CILNESS,/.  Indocility,  unaptnefs  to  learn.  Scott. 

INDOCK'ED,  adj.  A  fea  term  ;  put  into  a  dock. 

To  INDOCTRINATE,  v.a.  [ cndoclrmer ,  old  French.] 

To 
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To  inftruct ;  to  tinflure  with  any  fcience,-  or  opinion.' — 
Under  a  mafter  that  difcourfed  excellently,  and  took  much 
delight  in  indoctrinating  his  young  unexperienced  fa¬ 
vourite,  Buckingham  had  obtained  a  quick  conception  of 
fpeaking  very  gracefully  and  pertinently.  Clarendon. 

INBOCTRINA/TION,  f.  Initru&ion  ;  information. — 
Although  populates  are  very  accommodable  unto  junior 
indoctrinations ,  yet  are  thefe  authorities  not  to  be  embraced 
b,eyond  the  minority  of  our  intellectuals.  Brown. 

IN'DOLENCE,  or  In'dolency,  f.  [in  and  doleo,  Lat. 
indolence,  Fr.]  Freedom  from  pain. — As  there  muft  be  in- 
dolency  where  there  is  happinefs,  fo  there  mult  not  be  indi¬ 
gency.  Burnet. — I  have  eafe,  if  it  may  not  rather  be  called 
indolence.  Hough. — Lazinefs;  inattention;  liftlefl'nefs. — Let 
Epicurus  give  indolency  as  an  attribute  to  his  gods,  and 
place  in  it  the  happinefs  of  the  bleft;  the  Divinity  which 
we  worlhip  has  given  us  not  only  a  precept  againft  it, 
but  his  own  example  to  the  contrary.  Dryden. — The  Spa¬ 
nish  nation,  roufed  from  their  ancient  indolence  and  igno¬ 
rance,  feem  now  to  improve  trade.  Bolingbrohe. 

IN'DOLENT,  adj.  [French.]  Free  from  pain.  So  the 
furgeons  fpeak  of  an  indolent  tumour.  Carelefs;  lazy;  in¬ 
attentive  ;  liftlefs  j 

Ill  fits  a  chief 

To  wafte  long  nights  in  indolent  repofe.  Pope. 

IN'DOLENTLY,  adv.  With  freedom  from  pain. 

•Carelefsly ;  'lazily  ;  inattentively  ;  liftlefsly  : 

While  lull’d  by  found,  and  undifturb’d  by  wit, 

Calm  and  ferene  you  indolently  fit.  Addifon. 

IN'DOLENTNESS, /.  Indolence.  Scott. 

INDO'MABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
domo,  to  tame.]  Incapable  of  being  tamed. 

INDO'M ABLENESS,  f.  Untameablenefs.  Scott. 

INDO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Malwa  coun¬ 
try,  and  refidence  of  a  Mahratta  chief  of  the  family  of 
Ilolkar:  ago  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Agra,  and  351 
fouth-fouth-weft:  of  Delhi.  Lat.  22.  56.  N.  Ion.  76. 1 1.  E. 

To  INDOR'SE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  Lat.  on,  and  dorfjm,  the 
back.]  To  endorfe,  to  write  on  the  back. 

INDOR'SED,  adj.  In  heraldry,  having  the  backs  turned 
towards  each  other. 

INDORSE'E,  f.  The  perfon  who  indorfes  a  bill  or  note. 

INDORSEMENT,  or  Endorsement,  f.  Any  thing 
written  on  the  back  fide  of  a  deed.  Thus,  receipts  for  con- 
fideration-money,  and  the  fealingand  delivery,  &c.  on  the 
back  of  deeds,  are  called  indorfements.  Wcjl  Symb.  par.  2.  § 
157.  On  fealing  of  a  bond,  any  thing  may  be  tndorfed  or 
iubferibed  upon  the  back  thereof,  as  part  of  the  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  indorfementand  that  ftand  together.  Moor  big. 
See  Bond  and  Condition.  There  is  alfoan  indorfement 
of  bills  or  notes,  of  what  part  thereof  is  paid,  and  when, 
&c.  And  in  another  fenfe  it  is  a  writing  a  man’s  name 
only  on  the  back  of  bills  cf  exchange,  dec.  See  Bill 
of  Exchange,  vol.iii.  p.  32. 

INDORSING,  f.  The  aft  of  writing  on  the  back  of 
any  thing. 

IN'DOS,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal  :  ftxteen 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Biftunpour.  Lat.  23.  10.  N.  Ion. 
87.  53.  E. 

INDOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Tellingana  :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  north- we  ft  of  Indelavoy. 

To  INDOW',  v.  a.  [ indotare ,  Lat.]  T®  portion;  to  en¬ 
rich  with  gifts,  whether  of  fortune  or  nature.  See  En¬ 
dow. 

INDOW'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  an  indowment. 

INDOW'MENT,/!  A  portion,  a  gift. 

INDRAMA'IA,  or  Indermaia,  a  river  of  the  ifland 
of  Java,  which  runs  into  the  lea  about  100  miles  eaft  of 
Batavia. 

INDRAPOU'R,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Sumatra,  capital  of  a  country  which  has  feveral  other 
towns,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  faftory  for  the  purchafe 
of  pepper:  100  miles  north-weft  of  Bencoolen.  Lat. 
2.  o.  S.  Ion.  100.4.0.  E. 
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INDRAPOU'R  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Sumatra.  Lat.  2.  io.  S.  Ion.  100.  34..  E. 

INDRA'T,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad : 
twenty-three  miles  north-weft  of  Beder. 

INDRAUGHT,  f.  [ in  and  draught. ]  An  opening  in 
the  land  into  which  the  lea  flows. — Ebbs  and  floods  there 
could  be  none,  when  there  was  no  indraughts,  bays,  or 
gulphs,  to  receive  a  flood.  Raleigh. — Inlet;  paflage  in¬ 
wards. — Navigable  rivers  are  indraughts  to  attain  wealth. 
Bacon. 

IN'DRE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  about  four 
miles  north-north- weft  from  Bouflac,  in  the  department 
of  the  Creule  ;  palles  by  St.  Sever,  La  Chatre,  Chateauroux, 
Chatillon,  (where  it  becomes  navigable,)  Loches,  Cor- 
mery,  Azay  le  Rideau,  See.  and  joins  the  Loire  at  Rigny, 
between  Saumur  and  Tours. 

IN'DRE,  a  department  of  France,  fo  called  from  the 
river  which  erodes  it  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  the  Loire  and 
Cher,  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  the  Cher,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
departments  of  the  Creufe  and  Upper  Vienne,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  departments  of  the  Vienne  and  Indre  and 
Loire  ;  about  fifty-four  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
forty-five  from  eaft  to  weft.  Chateauroux  is  the  capital. 

IN'DRE  and  LOIRE,  a  department  of  France,  fo  called 
from  the  union  of  the  two  rivers;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  department  of  the  Sarte,  on  the  eaft  by  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Loire  and  Cher  and  the  Indre,  on  the  fouth 
and  fouth-weft  by  the  department  of  the  Vienne,  and  on 
the  weft  and  north-weft  by  the  department  of  the  Mayne 
and  Loire-;  about  fifty  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
forty-five  from  eaft  to  weft.  Tours  is  the  capital. 

To  INDREN'CH,  y.  a.  [from  drench.  ]  To  loak  ;  to 
drowm : 

My  hopes  lie  drowm’d;  in  many  fathoms  deep 
They  lie  indrench'd.  Shalefpeare . 

INDUBIOUS,  adj.  Not  doubtful ;  not  fufpefting  ;  cer¬ 
tain. — Hence  appears  the  vulgar  vanity  of  repoling  an  in¬ 
dubious  confidence  in  thofe  antipeftilential  fpirits.  Harvey. 

INDUBITABLE,  adj.  [ indub itabilis ,  Lat.  indubitable, , 
Fr.]  Undoubted;  unqueitionable ;  evident;  certain  in  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  clear;  plain. — When  general  obfervations  are 
drawn  from  fo  many  particulars  as  to  become  certain  and 
indubitable,  thefe  are  jewels  of  knowledge.  Watts. 

INDU'BITABLENESS,  /.  The  ltate  of  being  indubi¬ 
table. 

INDUBITABLY,  adj.  Undoubtedly ;  unqueftionably. 
— If  we  tranfport  thele  proportions  from  audible  to  viii- 
ble  objects,  there  will  indubitably  refult  from  either  a  grace¬ 
ful. and  harmonious  contentment.  Wotton. 

INDUBITATE,  adj.  [ indubhatus ,  Lat.]  Unqueft-i- 
oned  ;  certain;  apparent;  evident.— If  he  flood  upon  his 
own  title  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  he  knew  it  was  con¬ 
demned  by  parliament,  and  tended  diredtly  to  the  difin- 
htrilon  of  the  line  of  York,  held  then  the  indubitate  heirs 
of  the  crown.  Bacon. 

To  INDUCE,  v.  a.  [ induire ,  Fr.  induco,  Lat.]  To  in¬ 
fluence  to  any  thing;  toperluade:  of-perfons. — This  lad)', 
albeit  fine  was  furnilhed  with  many  excellent  endowments 
both  of  nature  and  education,  yet  would  Ihe  never  be  in¬ 
duced  to  entertain  marriage  with  any.  Hayward. 

Defire  with  thee  ftill  longer  to  converfe 

Induc'd  me.  Bacon. 

To  produce  by  perfuafion  or  influence:  of  things. — Let 
the  vanity  of  the  times  be  reftrained,  which  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  other  nations  have  induced:  weltrive  apace  to 
exceed  our  pattern.  Bacon. — To  offer  by  way  of  induftipn, 
or.  confequential  reafoning. — They  play  much  upon  the 
fiinile,  or  illuftrative  argumentation,  to  induce  their  enthy- 
memes  unto  the  people,  and  take  up  popular  conceits. 
Brown. — To  inculcate;  to  enforce. — This  induces  a  gene¬ 
ral  change  of  opinion,  concerning  the  perfon  or  party  like 
to  be  obeyed  by  the  greateft  or  ftrongei’c  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Temple.-^- To  caufe  extrinfic’ally  ;  to  produce  ;  to  ef- 
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feCL —  Sour  things  induce  a  contraction  in  the  nerves  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Itomach,  which  is  a  great  caufe  of 
appetite.  Bacon. — To  introduce;  to  bring  into  view.- — To 
exprobrate  their  ftupidity,  he  induceth  the  providence  of 
ilorks  ;  now,  if  the  bird  had  been  unknown,  the  illuf- 
tration  had  been  obi’cure,  and  exprobation  not  fo  pro¬ 
per.  Brown. — The  poet  may  be  feen  inducing  his  perfon- 
ages  in  the  fir  ft  Iliad,  where  he  difcovers  their  humours, 
interefts,  and  defigns.  Pope. — To  bring  on;  to  fuperin- 
duce;  to  effeCt  gradually. — Schifm  is  marked  out  by  the 
apoftle  as  a  kind  of  petrifying  crime,  which  induces  that 
induration  to  which  the  fearful  expectation  of  wrath  is 
conf'equent.  Decay  of  Piety. 

INDUCEMENT,  J.  Mover  to  any  thing  ;  that  which 
allures  or  perfuades  to  any  thing. — The  former  inducements 
do  now  much  more  prevail,  when  the  very  thing  hath 
miniftered  further  realon.  Hooker. 

My  inducement  hither, 

Was  not  at  prefent  here  to  find  my  fon.  Milton. 

INDU'CER,  f.  A  perfuader  ;  one  that  influences. 

INDU'CIARY,  adj.  [from  inducia,  Lat.  a  truce.]  Be- 
longing  to  a  truce. 

lNDSJ'CIATE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  into,  and  duco,  to 
lead.]  Next,  immediate,  prelumptive  ;  as,  induciate  heir. 
Not  much  ufed. 

INDU'CING,  f.  The  aCt  of  influencing,  perfuading,  and 
offering  by  way  of  argument ;  or  of  producing. 

To  INDUC'T,  v.a.  [ induElus ,  Lat.]  To  introduce;  to 
bring  in. — The  ceremonies  in  the  gathering  were  firft  in¬ 
ducted  by  the  Venetians.  Sandys. — To  put  into  aCtual  pof- 
feflion  of  a  benefice. — If  a  perlon  thus  inftituted,  though 
not  induBed,  takes  a  fecond  benefice,  it  (hall  make  the 
firft  void.  Ay  life. 

INDUCT'ING,  f.  The  aCt  of  introducing  ;  of  putting 
into  the  aCfual  pofTeflion  of  a  benefice. 

INDUC'TION,  f.  [induction,  Fr.  induBio,  Lat.]  Intro¬ 
duction  ;  entrance  ;  anciently  preface  : 

Thefe  promifes  are  fair,  the  parties  fure. 

And  our  induBion  full  of  prolp’rous  hope.  Shakefpeare. 

InduElion  is  when,  from  feveral  particular  propofitions,  we 
infer  one  general  :  as,  the  doCtrine  of  the  Socinians  can¬ 
not  be  proved  from  the  gofpels,  it  cannot  be  proved  from 
the  acts  of  the  apoftles,'  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
epiftles,  nor  the  book  of  revelations  ;  therefore  it  cannot 
be  proved  from  the  New  Teftament.  Watts's  Logic. — The 
aft  or  ftate  of  taking  poffeffion  of  an  ecclefiaftical  living. 
—-In  dignities  poffeffion  is  given  by  inftalment,  in  recto¬ 
ries  and  vicarages  by  induBion.  Blackjione. 

After  the  bilhop  hath  granted  inftitution,  he  iffues  out 
his  mandate  to  the  archdeacon  to  induCt  the  clerk,  who 
thereupon  either  does  it  perfonally,  or  ufually  commillions 
fome  neighbouring  clergyman  for  that  purpofe  ;  which  is 
compared  to  livery  and  feifin,  as  it  is  a  putting  the  mi- 
nifter  in  aCtual  poffeilion  of  the  church,  and  of  the  glebe- 
lands,  which  are  the  temporalities  of  it.  This  induction 
is  done  in  following  manner:  One  of  the  clergymen  com- 
miffioned  takes  the  parfon  to  be  induCted  by  the  hand, 
lays  it  on  the  key  of  the  church,  and  pronounces  thefe 
words  ;  By  virtue  of  this  commijjion ,  I  indudl you  into  the  real 
and  aBual  pojjijjion  of  the  reBory  of,  L3c.  with  all  its  appurte¬ 
nances.  Then  he  opens  the  church-door,  and  puts  the 
parfon  into  poffeffion  thereof,  who  commonly  tolls  a  bell, 
&c.  and  thereby  Ihows  and  gives  notice  to  the  people 
that  he  hath  taken  corporal  poffeffion  of  the  faid  church. 
If  the  key  of  the  church-door  cannot  be  had,  the  clerk 
to  be  induCted  may  lay  his  hand  on  the  ring  of  the  door, 
the  latch  of  the  church-gate,  on  the  church-wall,  &cc. 
and  either  of  thefe  are  fuincient  ;  alfo  induction  may  be 
made  by  delivery  of  a  clod,  or  turf  of  the  glebe,  &c.  Or¬ 
dinarily  the  bifhop  is  to  direCt  his  mandate  to  the  arch¬ 
deacon,  as  being  the  perfon  who  ought  to  induCt  or  give 
pofTeflion  unto  the  clerks  inftituted  to  any  churches  within 
his  archdeaconry  ;  but,  it  is  faid,  the  bifhop  may  direCt 
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his  mandate  to  any  other  clergyman  to’make  induction. 
38  Edw.  III.  Jf.  z.  cap.  3.  And,  by  prefeription,  others  a3 
well  as  archdeacons  may  make  inductions.  Par f.  Counjet. 

1  Comm.  391. 

An  induction  made  by  the  patron  of  the  church  is 
void;  but  bifhops  and  archdeacons  may  induCt  a  clerk  to 
the  benefices  of  which  they  are  patrons  by  prefeription. 
See.  11  Hen.  IV.  7.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  cathedral 
churches  are  to  induCt  prebends ;  though  it  hath  been 
held,  if  the  bilhop  doth  induCt  a  prebend,  it  may  be  good 
at  the  common  law.  11  Hen.  IV.  7.  11  Hen.  VI.  In  fome 
places  a  prebend  fhall  be  in  poffeffion  without  any  in¬ 
duction;  as  at  Weltminfter,  where  the  king  makes  colla¬ 
tion  by  his  letters  patent.  If  the  king  grants  one  of  his 
free  chapels,  the  grantee  fhall  be  put  in  poffeffion  by  the 
fheriff  of  the  county,  and  not  by  the  bifhop. 

But  no  induction  is  neceffary  to  a  donative,  where  the 
patron  by  donation  in  writing  puts  the  clerk  into  poffef- 
fion,  without  prefentation,  &c..  11  Hen.  IV.  7.  If  the 
authority  of  the  perfon  who  made  the  mandate  for  in¬ 
duction  determines,  by  death  or  removal,  before  the  clerk 
is  induCted,  the  induction  afterwards  will  be  void  ;  as 
where,  before  it  is  executed,  a  new  bifhop  is  coniecrated, 
&c.  But,  if  the  archbilhop,  during  the  vacancy  of  a  fee, 
as  guardian  of  the  fpiritualities,  ilfue  a  mandate  to  in¬ 
duCt  a  clerk  to  a  church,  it  is  good  though  not  executed 
before  there  is  a  new  bifhop.  2  Lev.  299.  1  Venlr.  309. 

Induction  is  a  temporal  aCt ;  and  if  the  archdeacon  re- 
fufe  to  induCt  a  parfon,  or  to  grant  a  commiffion  to  others 
to  do  it,  aCtion  on  the  cafe  lies  again  ft  him,  on.  which 
damages  fhall  be  recovered  ;  he  may  likevvife  be  compelled, 
byfentence  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court,  to  induCt  the  clerk, 
and  fhall  anfwer  the  contempt.  12  Rep.  128. 

It  is  induction  which  makes  the  parfon  complete  in¬ 
cumbent,  and  fixes  the  freehold  in  him;  and  a  church  is 
full  by  induBion,  which  cannot  be  avoided  but  by  quare 
impedit  at  common  law.  4  Rep.j 9.  Plowd.  529.  Hob.  1 5.  A 
bifhop  fued  in  the  court  of  audience,  to  repeal  an  inftitu¬ 
tion,  after  induction  had,  and  a  prohibition  was  granted; 
becaufe  an  inftitution  is  not  examinable  in  the  fpiritual 
court  after  induction,  but  then  a  quare  impedit  lies.  Moor 
860.  It  is  not  the  admijjion  and  infitution,  but  the  induc¬ 
tion,  to  a  fecond  benefice,  which  makes  the  firft  void,  in 
cafe  of  pluralities,  &c.  Moor  12.  See  the  article  Advow- 
son. 

INDUC'TIVE,  adj.  Leading;  perfuafive;  with  to: 

A  brutifh  vice, 

InduBive  mainly  to  the  fin  of  Eve.  Milton. 

Capable  to  infer  or  produce. — Abatements  may  take  away 
infallible  concludency  in  thefe  evidences  of  faCt,  yet  they 
may  be  probable  and  induBive  of  credibility,  though  not 
of  fcience.  Hale. — Proceeding  not  by  demonftration,  but 
induction., 

To  INDU'E,  v.  a.  [induo,  Lat.]  To  inveft  ;  to  clothe  : 

One  firft  matter  all. 

Indu'd  with  various  forms.  Milton. 

It  feems  fometimes  to  be,  even  by  good  writers,  confound¬ 
ed  with  endow  or  indow,  to  furnifh  or  enrich  with  any 
quality  or  excellence. — The  angel,  by  whom  God  indu'd 
the  waters  of  Bethefda  with  fupernatural  virtue,  was  not 
leen ;  yet  the  angei’s  prefence  was  known  by  the  waters. 
Hooker. 

INDU  ING,  f.  The  aCt  of  inverting,  or  clothing. 

To  INDUL'CATE,  or  Indul'ciate,  v.a.  [from  in~ 
dulco,  Lat.  to  make  lweet.]  To  fweeten. 

To  INDUL'GE,  v.a.  [indulgeo,  Lat-]  To  encourage  by 
compliance  : 

The  lazy  glutton  fafe  at  home  will  keep  ; 

Indulge  his  floth,  and  fatten  with  his  fleep.  Dryden. 
To  fondle;  to  favour;  to  gratify  with  conceflion  ;  to  fof- 
ter.  If  the  matter  of  indulgence  be  a  fingle  thing,  it  has 
with  before  it  ;  if  it  be  a  habit,  it  has  in .-  as,  He  indulged, 
bimfelf  with  a  draught  of  wine;  and.  He  indulged  hun- 
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felf  in  lhameful  drunkennefs.— A  mother  was  wont  to  in¬ 
dulge  her  daughters  with  dogs,  fquirrels,  or  birds  ;  but  then 
they  mult  keep  them  well.  Locke. — To  live  like  thofe  that 
have  their  hope  in  another  life,  implies  that  we  indulge 
ourfelves  ffi.the  gratifications  of  this  life -very  fparingly. 
Atterbury. — To  grant,  not  of  right,  but  favour.- — Ancient 
privileges,  indulged  by  former  kings  to  their  people,  mult 
not  without  high  reafon  be  revoked  by  their  fuccefl'ors. 
Taylor. 

The  virgin,  ent’ring  bright,  indulg'd  the  day 

To  the  brown  cave,  and  brulh’d  the  dreams  away.  Dryd. 

To  INDUL'GE,  v.n.  [a  Latinifm  not  in  ufe.]  To  be 
favourable;  to  give  indulgence  :  with  to. — He  mull  not, 
by  indulging  to  "one  fort  of  reprovable  difcourfe  himfelf, 
defeat  his  endeavours  againlt  the  reft.  Government  of  the 
Tongue. — To  indulge  one’s  felf  in  any  thing.  This  is  a 
colloquial  phrafe. 

INDULGENCE,  or  Indulgency,  f.  [ indulgence ,  Fr. 
from  indulge.']  Fondnefs  ;  fond  kindnefs  : 

Reftraint  (lie  will  not  brook ; 

And  left  to  herfelf,  if  evil  thence  enfue, 

She  firft  his  weak  indulgence  will  accufe.  Milton. 

The  glories  of  our  ifie, 

Which  yet  like  golden  ore,  unripe  in  beds. 

Expert  the  warm  indulgency  of  heaven.  Dry  den. 

Forbearance;  tendernefs  :  oppofite  to  rigour. — They  err, 
that  through  indulgence  to  others,  or  fondnefs  to  any  fin 
in  themfelves,  fubltitute  for  repentance  any  thing  lefs. 
Hammond. 

In  known  images  of  life,  I  guefs 

The  labour  greater,  as  th’  indulgence  lefs.  Pope. 

Favour  granted ;  liberality. — If  all  thefe  gracious  indul¬ 
gences  are  without  any  effed  on  us,  we  muft  perilh  in 
our  own  folly.  Rogers. 

Indulgences,  in  the  Romifir  church,  are  a  remifiion 
of  the  punifliment  due  to  fins,  granted  by  the  church, 
and  fuppofed  to  fave  the  finner  from  purgatory.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tfce  doftrine  of  the  Romifh  church,  all  the 
o-ood  works  of  the  faints,  over  and  above  thofe  which  were 
neceflary  towards  their  own  juftification,  are  depofited, 
together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  one 
inexhauftible  treafury.  The  keys  of  this  were  commit¬ 
ted  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  his  fucceffors  the  popes,  who  may 
open  it  at  pleafure,  and,  by  transferring  a  portion  of  this 
fuperabundant  merit  to  any  particular  perfon,  may  con¬ 
vey  to  him  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  fins,  or  a  releafe 
for  any  one  in  -whom  he  is  interefted,  from  the  pains,  of 
purgatory.  Such  indulgences  were  firft  invented  in  the 
nth  century,  by  Urban  II.  as  a  recompence  for  thofe  who 
■went  in  perfon  upon  the  glorious  enterprife  of  conquer¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  afterwards  granted  to 
thofe  who  hired  a  foldier  for  that  purpofe;  and  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  were  bellowed  on  fuch  as  gave  money  forac- 
complilhing  any  pious  work  enjoined  by  the  pope. 

The  power  of  granting  indulgences  has  been  greatly 
abufed  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Pope  Leo  X.  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  magnificent  ftructure  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome, 
qiubliflied  indulgences,  and  a  plenary  remifiion,  to  ail  fuch 
as  fhould  contribute  money  towards  it.  Finding  the  pro¬ 
ject  take,  he  granted  to  Albert,  eleilor  of  Mentz  and  arch- 
bilhop  of  Magdeburg,  the  benefit  of  the  indulgences  of 
Saxony  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  farmed  out  thofe 
of  other  countries  to  the  higheft  bidders,  who,  to  make 
the  belt  of  their  bargain,  procured  the  ableft  preachers  to 
cry  up  the  value  of  the  ware.  The  form  of  thele  indul¬ 
gences  was  as  follows  :  “May  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  have 
mercy  upon  thee,  and  abfolve  thee  by  the  merits  of  his 
molt  holy  paftion.  And  I,  by  his  authority,  that  of  his 
blefied  apoltles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  moll  holy  pope, 
granted  and  committed  to  me  in  thefe  parts,  do  abfolve 
thee,  firft  from  all  eccleliaftical  centimes,  in  whatever  man¬ 
ner  they  have  been  incurred  ;  then  from  all  thy  fins, 
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tranfgrelfions,  and  excefies,  how  enormous  foever  they 
may  be,  even  from  fuch  as  are  referved  for  the  cognizance 
of  the  holy  fee,  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church 
extend  ;  1  remit  to  you  all  punilhment  which  you  deferve 
in  purgatory  on  their  account;  and  I  reftore  you  to  the 
holy  facraments  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,  and  to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  you  polTelfed 
at  baptifm  ;  fo  that,  when  you  die,  the  gates  of  punilh¬ 
ment  fhall  be  fliut,  and  the  gates  of  the  paradile  of  delight 
(hall  be  opened  ;  and,  if  you  lhall  not  die  at  prefent,  this- 
grace  fhall  remain  in  full  force  when  you  are  at  the  point 
of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.” 

The  terms  in  which  the  retailers  of  indulgences  de- 
fcribed  their  benefits,  and  the  necefiitv  of  purchafing  them, 
are  fo  extravagant,  that  they  appear  almoit  incredible.  If 
any  man  (fay  they)  purchafes  letters  of  indulgence,  his 
foul  may  reft  fecure  with  refpeft  to  its  falvation.  The 
fouls  confined  in  purgatory,  for  whofe  redemption  indul¬ 
gences  are  purchafed,  as  foon  as  the  rr.i  ney  tinkles  in  the 
cheft,  inftantly  efcape  from  that  place  of  torment,  and 
afcend  into  heaven.  The  efficacy  of  indulgences  was  fo 
great,  that  the  moft  heinous  fins,  even  if  one  lhould  vio¬ 
late  (which  was  impofiible)  the  mother  of  God,  would  be 
remitted  and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  perfon  be  freed 
both  from  punifliment  and  guilt.  This  was  the  unfpeak- 
able  gift  of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to  himfelf.  The 
crofs  erefted  by  the  preachers  of  indulgences  was  equally 
efficacious  with  the  crofs  of  Chrift  itfelf.  “  Lo,  the  hea¬ 
vens  are  open  ;  if  you  enter  not  now,  when  will  you  en¬ 
ter  ?  For  twelve  pence  you  may  redeem  the  foul  of  your 
father  out  of  purgatory;  and  are  you  fo  ungrateful,  that 
you  will  not  refcue  your  parent  from  torment?  If  you 
had  but  one  coat,  you  ought  to  ftrip  yourfelf  inftantly,, 
and  fell  it,  in  order  to  purchafe  fuch  benefits,”  & c.  It 
W'as  this  great  abufe  of  indulgences  that  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  reformation  of  religion  in  Germany,  where 
Martin  Luther  began  firft  to  declaim  againft  the  preachers 
of  indulgences,  and  afterwards  againft  indulgences  them¬ 
felves.  Since  that  time  the  popes  have  been  more  fparing 
in  theexercife  of  this  power;  however,  they  ftill  carry  on 
a  great  trade  with  them  to  the  Indies,  where  they  are 
purchafed  at  two  rials  a-piece,  and  fometimes  more.  The 
pope  likewife  grants  indulgences  to  perfons  at  the  point 
of  death  ;  that  is,  he  grants  them,  by  a  brief,  power  to 
choofe  what  confelfor  they  pleafe,  who  is  authorifed  there¬ 
by  to  abfolve  them  from  all  their  fins  in  general. 

INDUL'GENT,  adj.  [Fr.  indulgens,  Lat.J  Kind  ;  gen¬ 
tle  ;  liberal. — God  has  done  all  for  us  that  the  moft  indul¬ 
gent  Creator  could  do  for  the  work  of  his  hands.  Rogers - 
— Mild  ;  favourable : 

Hereafter  fuch  in  thy  behalf  ftiatl  be 

Th’  indulgent  cenfure  of  pofterity.  Waller. 

Gratifying;  favouring;  giving  way  to:  with  of. — The 
.  feeble  old,  indulgent  of  their  esfe.  Dryden. 

INDUL'GENTLY,  adv.  Without  feverity ;  without 
cenfure;  without  felf-reproach ;  with  indulgence. — Her 
that  not  only  commits  fome  a£t  of  fin,  but  lives  indulgently 
in  it,  is  never  to  be  counted  a  regenerate  man.  Hammond.. 

INDUL'GENTNESS,  J.  The  quality  of  being  indul¬ 
gent. 

INDUL'GING,  f.  The  a£l  of  fondling  ;  gratifying  ; 
giving  way  to. 

INDUL'T,  f.  In  the  church  of  Rome,  the  power  of 
prefenting  to  benefices  granted  to. certain  perfons  by  the 
pope.  Of  this  kind  is  the  indult  of  kings  and  fovereiga 
princes  in  the  Romilh  communion,  and  that  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris,  granted  by  feveral  popes..  By  the  con¬ 
cordat  for  the  abolition  of  the  pragmatic  fanriion,  made 
between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  in  1516,  the  French  king 
had  the  power  of  nominating  to  bilhoprics,  and  other  con- 
fiftorial  benefices,  within  his  realm.  The  cardinals  like- 
wfife  have  an  indult  granted  them  by  agreement  between, 
pope  Paul  IV.  and  the  facred  college  in  1555,  which  is 

always. 
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always  confirmed  by  the  popes  at  the  time  of  their  elec¬ 
tion  :  by  this  treaty  the  cardinals  have  the  free  dil'polal 
of  all  the  benefices  depending  on  them,  and  arc  empow¬ 
ered  likevvile  to  bellow  a  benefice  in  commendam. 

INDUL'TO,  f  A  duty,  tax,  or  cui’tom,  paid  to  the 
king  of  Spain  for  all  fuch  commodities  as  are  imported 
from  the  Welt  Indies  in  the  galleons. 

INDU'MENT,  f.  [the  old  word  for]  Endowment. 
■—Words  importing  indument  of  any  quality  or  property, 
See.  Introduction  to  Lilly's  Grammar. 

INDU'RABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  and  duro,  to  fuller.] 
Capable  of  being  indured  ;  fupportable. 

INDU'RABLENESS,  /.  Durablenefs ;  tolerablenefs. 
Scott. 

INDU'RANCE,yi  The  aft  of  inducing;  continuance. 

Scott. 

IhIDURAN'TIA,  f.  [Latin.]  Medicines  which  have  a 
tendency  to  confolidate. 

To  IN'DURATE,  v.  n.  [ induro ,  Lat.]  To  grow  hard  ; 
to  harden. — Stones  -within  the  earth  at  firft  are  but  rude 
earth  or  clay  ;  arid  fo  minerals  come  at  firlt  of  juices  con¬ 
crete,  which  afterwards  indurate.  Bacon. 

To  IN'DURATE,  v.  a.  To  make  hard. — A  contracted 
indurated  bladder  is  a  circumltance  fometimes  attending 
on  the  Itone,  and  indeed  an  extraordinary  dangerous  one. 
Sharpe. — To  harden  the  mind  ;  to  fear  the  confidence. 

IN'DURATING,  /.  The  aft  of  making  hard. 

INDURA'TION,yi  The  date  of  growing  hard. — This 
is  a  notable  inltance  of  condenfation  and  induration,  by 
burial  under  earth,  in  caves,  fora  long  time.  Bacon. — The 
aft:  of  hardening.  Obduracy  ;  hardnefs  of  heart. — SchilVn 
is  marked  out  by  the  apoftle  as  a  kind  of  petrifying  crime, 
which  induces  that  induration  to  which  the  fearful  expec¬ 
tation  of  wrath  is  confequent.  Decay  of  Piety. 

INDU'RING,  f.  The  aft  of  continuing;  of  fupporting 
pain. 

IN'DUS,  or  Sinde,  a  celebrated  river  of  Alia,  which 
riles,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  in  the  mountains  of  Little  Thibet, 
and  dilcharges  its  waters  into  the  Indian  Sea  by  many 
mouths,  between  lat.  23.  20.  and  24.  40.  N. 

INDUS'TRIOUS,  adj.  [indujlrieux,  Fr.  induftrius,  Lat.] 
Diligent;  laborious;  afiiduous:  oppoied  to  fothful — Fru¬ 
gal  and  indujlrious  men  are  commonly  friendly  to  the  elta- 
'  blilhed  government:  Temple. — Laborious  to  a  particular 
end  ;  oppefite  to  remifs. — He  himfelf,  being  excellently 
learned,  and  indufirious  to  feek  out  the  truth  of  all  things 
concerning  the  original  of  his  own  people,  hath  let  down 
the  tellimony  of  the  ancients  truly.  Spenfer. 

His  thoughts  were  low  : 

To  vice  indujlrious  ;  but  to  nobler  deeds 

Timorous  and  (lothful.  Milton. 

Deligned  ;  done  for  the  purpofe. — Obferve  carefully  all 
the  events  which  happen  either  by  an  occafional  concur¬ 
rence  of  various  cauies,  or  by  the  indujlrious  application  of 
knowing  men.  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

INDUS'TRIOUSLY,  adj.-  With  habitual  diligence; 
not  idly.  Diligently;  laborioully  ;  afiiduoully. — Great 
Britain  was  never  before  united  under  one  king,  notwith- 
ftandino-  that  the  uniting  had  been  induflrioujly  attempted 
both  by  war  and  peace.  Bacon. — Set  for  the  purpofe;.  with 
tlefmn. — I  am  not  under  the  necefiity  of  declaring  my- 
felf,  and  I  indujlrioufy  conceal  my  name,  which  vyholly 
exempts  me  from  any  hopes  and  fears.  Swift. 

Some  friends  to  vice  indujlriovjly  defend 
Thefe  innocent  diverfion's,  and  pretend 
That  I  the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  blame.  Drydcn. 

IN'DUSTRY,  f.  [ indujlrie ,  Fr.  indufria,  Lat.]  •  Dili¬ 
gence;  afiiduity  ;  habitual  or  actual  laborioufnefs: — -Pro¬ 
vidence  would  only  initiate  mankind  into  the  uleful 
knowledge  of  her  treafures,  leaving  the  reft  to  employ 
.pur  indujlry,  that  we  might  not  live  like  idle  loiterers. 
Mere. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  neceffity  of  indulfry  and 
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application  in  young  perfons,  (which  occur  in  Brifted’s 
Society  of  Friends  examined,)  are  not  only  juft,  but  can¬ 
not  be  too  often  enforced  ;  fince  fuch  habits  are  eflential 
to  the  improvement,  virtue,  and  comfort,  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual.  “The  pupil  fhould  be  early  taught  that  indufry  is 
the  foundation  of  all  power,  both  national  and  indivi¬ 
dual  ;  that  the  weight  of  mighty  empires  refts  entirely 
upon  the  fhoulders  of  productive  labour.  But,  in  order 
to  bring  it  more  home  to  his  own  bufinefs  and  bofom,  let 
it  be  earneftly  inculcated  on  his  mind,  that  no  enjoyment 
or  advantage  on  earth  can  be  obtained  without  long-con¬ 
tinued  and  fteadily-direfted  previous  exertion.  This 
truth  is  the  more  neceffary  to  be  enforced,  becaufe,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  interefts  of  humanity,  it  is  a  too-gene¬ 
rally-received  opinion,  that  it  is  only  incumbent  on  com¬ 
paratively  flow  and  weak  minds  to  labour  and  toil,  and 
that  men  of  quick  and  brilliant  talents  can  perform  what- 
foever  they  lift  by  mere  fits  and  ftarts  of  exertion,  with¬ 
out  having  recourfe  to  patient  induftry.  But  it  is  now 
full  time  that  fuch  a  dangerous  miftake  fhould  be  fwept 
away,  and  obliterated  from  the  tablets  of  recorded  error, 
and  that  men  fhould  be  taught  to  know',  that,  without 
undivided  and  vigorous  application,  nothing  is  great,  no¬ 
thing  is  ltrong  ;  that  men  of  genius  have  no  other  way  of 
acquiring  knowledge  than  by  attention  and  obfervation  ; 
and  that,  without  labour  and  diligence,  without  direct¬ 
ing  all  the  efforts  and  all  the  exertions  of  intelleft:  to  one 
great  point,  the  brighteft  abilities  fpend  their  fires  to  no 
purpofe,  and  the  moft  exalted  underftandings  fliine  only 
as  momentary  meteors,  whofe  feeble  and  divergefeent 
rays  filed  a  faint  and  a  fleeting  gleam,  and  are  then  for 
ever  (hrouded  in  the  thickeft  night,  and  involved  in  the 
moft  impenetrable  darknefs.”- 

IN-DWEL'LER,  f  Inhabitant. — Which  too  too  true 
that  land’s  in-dwellers  fince  have  found.  Spenfer. 

INEA'DA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania : 
fifty-fix  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Adrianople. 

INEBO'LI.  See  Aineh-boli. 

INE'BRIANTS,  f.  Such  things  as  affect  the  nerves  in 
a  particular  and  agreeable  manner,  and  through  them  al¬ 
ter  and  difturb  the  functions  of  the  mind.  They  are  pro¬ 
perly  divided  into  natural  and  artificial ;  the  former  chief¬ 
ly  in  ufe  among  the  oriental  and  other  nations,  the  latter 
principally  throughout  Europe.  Of  natural  inebriants  the 
,moft  common  is  opium;  it  is  employed  among  the  eaft- 
ern  nations,  very  generally,  to  procure,  not  fleep,  but  fe- 
renity  and  cheerfulnefs ;  and  its  ufe,  in  this  refpeft,  may 
be  traced  to  the  earlieft  ages,  for  it  was  probably  the  ne¬ 
penthe  of  Homer.  Tea  is  equally  general  in  the  well:  and 
in  its  native  country  China  ;  but  it  is  mild  in  its  effedts, 
and,  if  not  drunk  unufually  ftrong,  or  in  too  copious 
draughts,  it  is  notftnjurious.  There  is  fiome  reafon  to 
fufpeft,  that  the  additions  which  give  it  the  flavour  are 
moil:  hurtful ;  for  the  beft  teas  produce  the  word  effefts. 
The  bangue  of  the  eaft,  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the 
canabis  indica,  and  not  from  thofe  of  the  hibifeus  abel- 
mofehus,  as  has  been  aflerted,  is  in  general  ufe  in  Ina 
dia,  as  an  inebriant ;  but  the  betle,  is  rather  a  ftimu- 
lant  than  a  narcotic.  The  'Affyrian  rue,  Peganum  har- 
mala  of  Linnaeus,  was  formerly  ufed,  as  Bellonius  in¬ 
forms  us,  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  its  very  offenfive  and  dif- 
agreeable  fmell  prevents  it  from  being  any  longer  a  lux¬ 
ury.  The  feeds  of  different  fpecies  of  datura  have  been 
alio  ufed  to  inebriate,  as  well  as  the  roots  of  the  black 
henbane,  and  the  Hyofcyamus  phyfaloides.  The  Dale- 
carlians  employ  the  leaves  of  the  millefolium  to  increafe 
the  intoxicating  power  of  the  beer  ;  and  the  porter-brew¬ 
ers  of  this  country  are  faid  to  ufe  the  Canabis  indicus  and 
the  Coculus  indicus;  but  this  has  lately  been  denied  on 
oath  in  the  King’s  Bench.  Tobacco  ;  the  darnel ;  the 
clary;  the  vanilloes;  the  hemlock;  the  fpawn  of  the  bar¬ 
bel  ;  and  the  agaricus  mufearius  ;  have  been  all  employed 
for  this  purpofe.  The  artificial  inebriants,  namely  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  and  fpirits,  are  fufficiently  known. 

To  INE'BRIATE,  v.  a,  [ inebriv ,  Lat.]  To  intoxicate; 

to 
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to  make  drunk. — Wine  fiugared  hwriatelh  lefs  than  wine 
pare'.}  fops  in  wine,  quantity  for  quantity,  inebriate  more 
than  wine  of  itfelf.  Bacon,  . 

To  INE'BRIATE,  v.  n.  Tagrow  drunk  ;  to  be  intoxi¬ 
cated. — At  Conftantinople,  fiih,  that  come  from  the 
teuxine  fea  into  the  fre'ffi  water,  do  inebriate  and  turn  up 
their  bellies,  fo  as  you  may  take  them  with  your  hand. 
Bacon. 

INE'BRIATING,  f.  The  a£t  of  intoxicating. 

•  INEBRIATION,  f  Drunkennefs  ;  intoxication. — 
That  cornelians. and  bloodftones  may  be  of  virtue,  expe¬ 
rience  will  make  us  grant }  but  not  that  an  amethyft  prer 
vent i  inebriation.  Brown. 

INET)IA,  f.  [Latin.]  In  medicine  ;  abltinence,  the 
-want  of  food. 

JNED'ITED,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat,  contrary  to,  and  edo, 
'to  publilli.  ]  Unpubliflied.  Swindon. 

INEFFABIL'ITY, /  [from  ineffable.]  Unfpeakable- 
nefsr 

INEF'FABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  inffab'tlis,  Lat.]  Unfpeakable} 
•unutterable;  not  to  be  exprelfed.  It  is  ufed  almoft  al¬ 
ways  in  a  good  fenfe. — Reflect  upon  a  clear,  unblotted, 
acquitted,  confidence,  and  feed  upon  the  ineffable  comforts 
of  the  memorial  of  a  conquered  temptation.  South. 

To  whom  the  Son,  with  calm  afpefl,  and  clear, 
Light’ning  divine,  ineffable,  ferene  ! 

Made  anfwer.  Milton. 

INEFTABLENESS,  /.  Unfpeakablenefs.  Scott. 

INEF'FABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  exprelfed: 
He  all  his  Father  full  exprefs’d 

Ineffably  into  his  face  receiv’d.  Milton. 

INEFFECTIVE,  adj.  [ineffcdlif,  Fr.  in  and  effe Hived] 
That  which  can  produce  no  effect ;  unaftive ;  inefficient ; 
ufelefs, — As  the  body,  without  blood,  is  a  dead  and  life- 
lefs  trunk  ;  fo  is  the  word  of  God,  without  the  fpirit,  a 
dead  and  ineffefiivc  letter.  Taylor. 

INEFFECTUAL,  adj.  Unable  to  produce  its  proper 
.effect;  weak;  wanting  power. — The  public  reading  of  the 
Apocrypha  they  condemn  as  a  thing  effectual  unto  evil ; 
the  bare  reading  even  of  Scriptures  themfelves  they  mif- 
like,  as  a  thing  ineffedlual  to  do  good.  Hook. 

INEFFECTUALLY,  adv.  Without  efFeft. 

INEFFECTUALNESS,  f.  Inefficacy  ;  want  of  power 
'to  perform  the  proper  effeff. — St.  James  fpeaks  of  the  in- 
ffedlualnefs  of  Lome  men’s  devotion  ;  Ye  afk,  and  receive 
not,  becaufe  ye  afk  amifs.  Wake. 

INEFFICACIOUS,  adj.  [ ineffcace ,  Fr.  inefficax,  Lat.] 
Unable  to  produce  effefts  ;  weak  ;  feeble.  Ineffedlual  ra¬ 
ther  denotes  an  affual  failure  ;  and  inefficacious,  an  habi¬ 
tual  impotence,  to  any  effeft. — Is  not  that  better  than  al¬ 
ways  to  have  the  rod  in  hand,  and,  by  frequent  life,  mil- 
apply  and  render  inefficacious  this  ufeful  remedy?  Locke. 

INEFFIC A'CIOUSLY,  ■  adv.  Without  effeft. 

INEFFICA'CIOUSNESS,  f.  Inefficacy.  Scott. 

INEFFICACTTY,  f.  Inefficacy.  Scott. 

■  INEF'FICACY,  f.  [in  and  effjcacia,  Lat.]  Want  of 
power  ;  want  of  effeft. 

INEFFICIENT,  adj.  Ineffe£tive. — He  is  as  infipid  in 
his  pleafures  as  inefficient  in  every  thing  elfe.  Chefterfield. 

INEFTUGIBLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  ex, 
out  of,  and  fugo,  to  fly.]  Inevitable,  unavoidable.  Not  ufed. 

INELAB'ORATE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  ex, 
out  of,  and  laboro,  to  labour.]  Negligent,  done  without 
much  care  or  labour.  Scott. 

INEL'EGANCE,  or  Inei/fgancy ,  /  [from  inelegant.] 
Abfence  of  beauty  ;  want  of  elegance. 

INEL'EGANT,  adj.  [inelegans,  Lat.]  Not  becoming  ; 
mot  beautiful. — This  very  variety  of  fea  and  land,  hill  and 
dale,  which  is  here  reputed  fo  inelegant  and  unbecoming, 
is  indeed  extremely  charming  and  agreeable.  Woodward. 
What  order,  .fo  contriv’d  as  not  to  mix 
Taftes  not  well  join’d  inelegant,  but  bring 
;Taffie  after  tarte,  ..upheld  with  kindlieft  change.  Milton. 
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Wanting  ornament  of  language. — Modern  critics,  having 
never  read  Homer,  but  in  fow  and  inelegant  tranfhtions, 
impute  the  meannefs  of  the  translation  to  the  poet. 
Broome. 

INEL'EGANTLY,  adv.  [from  inelegant .]  Without 
elegance. — Nor  will  he,  if  he  has  the  lealt  talfe  or  appli¬ 
cation,  talk  inelegantly.  Ckcfferfield. 

INEL'EGANTNESS,  j.  The  want  of  elegance  ;  th'§ 
want  of  neatnefs. 

INEL'OQUENT,  adj.  [in  and  cloquens,  Lat.]  Not  per- 
fuaflve  ;  not  Oratorical : 

Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  fire  of  men. 

Nor  tongue  inefonuent.  '  Milton.' 

INEPT',  adj.  [inept us,  Lat.]  Trifling  ;  foolifh. — The 
works  of  Nature,  being  neither  ufelefs  nor  inept,  mult  be 
guided  by  fome  principle  of  knowledge.  More. 

After  their  various  unfuccefsful  ways, 

Their  fruitlefs  labour,  and  inept  eflay.s, 

No  caufe  of  thefe  appearances  they’ll  find, 

But  power  exerted  by  th’  Eternal  Mind.  Blaclinore. 

Unfit  for  any  purpofe;  ufelefs. — When  the  upper  arid  ve¬ 
getative  ftratum  was  once  waffied  off  by  rains,  the’ hills 
would  have  become  barren,  the  ftrata  below  yielding  only 
mere  fterile  matter,  fuch  as  was  wholly  inept  and  impro¬ 
per  for  the  formation  of  vegetables.  Woodward. 

INEPTITUDE,  f.  Unfitnefs, — The  grating  and  rub¬ 
bing  of  the  axes  againft  the  fockets,  wherein  they  are 
placed,  will  caufe  fome  ineptitude  or  refiftency  to  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  cylinder.  Wilkins. 

INEPT'LY,  adv.  [mepVe,  Lat.]  Triflingly;  fooliflily  ; 
unfitly.^— All  things  were  at  firft  difpoied  by  an  omnilci- 
ent  intellect,  that  cannot  contrive  ineptly.  Glanville. 

INEQ'UABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
erquus,  equal.]  Unequal,  uneven. 

INEQUALITY,/  [ inegalite ,  Fr.  from  vuequalitas,  Lat.] 
Difference  of  comparative  quantity. — There  is  fo  gre^t 
an  inequality  in  the  length  of  our  legs  and  arms,  as  makes  it 
impoflible  fob  us  to  walk  on  all  four.  Ray  — Unevennefs ; 
interchange  of  higher  and  lower  parts. — The  glafs  teemed 
Well  wrought ;  yet,  when  it  was  quickfilvered,  the  reflex¬ 
ion  dilcovered  innumerable  inequalities  all  over  the  glafs. 
Newton. — If  there  were  no  inequalities  in  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  nor  in  the  feafons  of  the  year,  we  fhould  loie  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Bentley.- r— 
Difproportion  to  any  office  or  purpole  j  ftste  of  not  being 
adequate  ;  inadequatenefs. — The  great  inequality  of  all 
things  to  the  appetites  of  a  rational  foul  appears  from  th[s, 
that  in  all  worldly  things  a  man  finds  not  half  the  plea- 
fure  jn  the  actual  pofleilion  that  he  propofed  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation.  South. — Change  of  ftate ;  unlikenefs  of  a  thing 
to  itfelf  5  difference  of  temper  or  quality. — In  fome  places, 
by  the  nature  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  fituation  of  woods 
and  hills,  the  air  is  more  unequal  than  in  others  ;  aqd 
inequality  of  air  is  ever  an  enemy  to  health.  Bacon. — Dif¬ 
ference  of  rank  or  Ration, — If  fo  (mall  inequality  between 
man  and  man  make  in  them  modefty  a  commendable  vir¬ 
tue,  who,  refpefting  fuperiors  as  fuperiors,  can  neither 
fpeak  nor  ltand  before  them  without  fear.  Hooker. 

INERRABIL'ITY,  J.  [from  inerrable .]  Exemption 
from  error;  infallibility. — I  cannot  allow  their  wifdom" 
fuch  a  completenefs  and  inerrability  as  to  exclude  myfelf 
from  judging.  King  Charles. 

INER  RABLE,  adj.  [in.  and  err.]  Exempt  from  error. 
— Infallibility  and  inerrablenefs  is  .aflumed  by  the  Romijfh 
church,  without  any  inerrable  ground  to  build  it  on. 
Hammond. 

INER'RABLENESS,  f.  [from  inerrable .]  Exemption 
from  error. — Infallibility  and  inerrablenefs  is  aflumed  and 
incloled  by  the  Romifli  church,  without  any  inerrable 
ground  to  build  it  on.  Hammond. 

INER'R.ABLY,  adv.  With  fecurity  from  error;  in¬ 
fallibly. 

INER'RINGLY,  adv.  Without  error  5  without  mif- 
H  take  $ 
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take  ;  w  ithout  deviation. — That  divers  limners  at  a  dif- 
tance,  without  copy,  Ihould  draw  the  fame  pifture.  is  more 
conceivable,  than  that  matter  Ihould  frame  itfelf  lb  iner- 
ringly  according  to  the  idea  of  its  kind.  Glanville. 

INER'RABLY,  adv.  Without  error,  infallibly, 

INER'RINGLY,  adv .  Without  error,  without  miftake. 
Glanville. 

INERT,  adj.  \_iners,  Lat.]  Dull;  fluggifli ;  motion- 
lefs: 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train  ! 

Without  whofe  quickening  glance  their  cumb’rous  orbs 
Were  brute  unlively  mafs,  inert  and  dead.  Thomfon. 

INERTIA  o/'Matter,  in  philofophy,  is  defined  by  fir 
Ifaac  Newton  to  be  a  paflive  principle  by  which  bodies 
perfill  in  their  motion  or  reft,  receive  motion  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  force  imprefting  it,  and  refill  as  much  as  they 
are  refilled.  It  is  alfo  defined  by  the  fame  author  to  be  a 
power  implanted  in  all  matter,  whereby  it  refills  any 
change  endeavoured  to  be  made  in  its  ftate.  See  the  article 
Mechanics. 

INER/TITUDE,  /.  Slothfulnefs,  fl-uggiflmefs.  Scott. 

INERT'LY,  adv.  Sluggilhly  ;  dully  : 

Ye  pow’rs, 

Sufpend  a  while  your  force  inertly  ftrong.  Dunciad. 

To  INES'CATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  Lat.  with,  and  efca,  a 
bait.]  To  deceive,  to  catch  as  with  a  bait.  Bailey. 

INESCA'TION,  /.  The  aft  of  baiting,  the  aft  of  de¬ 
ceiving.  A  method  ufed  by  fome  pretenders  to  phyfic  to 
transfer  a  difeafe  from  a  human  body  to  that  of  an  animal. 
Scott. 

INESCUTCH'EON,/  A  fmall  efcutcheon  borne  within 
the  ihieid.  See  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.434. 

INESER'RHA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Senaar:  ten  miles 
eall  of  Gieftim. 

IN  ES'SE,  adj.  is  applied  to  things  which  are  aftually 
exilling.  Authors  make  a  difference  between  a  thing  in 
eje,  and  a  thing  in  pojfe :  a  thing  that  is  not,  but  may  be, 
they  fay,  is  in  pojfe ,  or  potentia  ;  but  a  thing  apparent  and 
vilible,  they  fay,  is  in  ejfe,  that  is,  has  a  real  being  eo  in - 
fianti ;  whereas  the  other  is  cafual,  and  at  bell  but  a  pof- 
fibility. 

INESTIMABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  inejlimabilis,  Lat.]  Too 
valuable  to  be  rated  ;  tranlcending  all  price. — There  we 
fhall  fee  a  fight  worthy  dying  for,  that  bleffed  Saviour,  of 
whom  the  Scripture  does  fo  excellently  entertain  us,  and 
who  does  fo  highly  deferve  of  us  upon  the  fcore  of  his 
infinite  perfeftions,  and  his  inejlimable  benefits.  Boyle. 

And  (hall  this  prize,  thr  i ineJUmable  prize. 

On  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  blaze  !  Pope. 

INEVERAM',  a  town  of  Bindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Rajamundry:  thirty- two  miles  fouth-eall  of  Raja- 
mundry. 

INEV'IDENCED,  adj.  Not  made  evident.  Janeway. 

INEV'IDENT,  adj.  [ inevident ,  Fr.  in  and  evident.'] 
Not  plain  ;  oblcure. — The  habit  of  faith  in  divinfty 
is  an  argument  of  things  unfeen,  and  a  liable  affent  unto 
things  inevident,  upon  authority  of  the  divine  revealer. 
Brown. — Faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  feen  ;  by  which 
words,  I  conceive  we  may  underhand  an  undoubting  af¬ 
fent  to  thofe  things  which  are  of  themfelves  inevident.  Co- 
rybeare's  Sermons. 

INEVITABILITY,  f.  [from  inevitable.]  Impoftibility 
to  be  avoided  ;  certainty. — By  liberty,  I  do  underftand 
neither  a  liberty  from  fin,  milery,  lervitude,  nor  violence, 
but  from  necelfity,  or  rather  neceftitation  ;  that  is,  an 
univerfal  immunity  from  all  inevitability  and  determination 
to  one.  Bramhall  againjl  Hobbes. 

INEVITABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  inevitabilis,  Lat.]  LTnavoida- 
ble ;  not  to  be  efcaped. — I  had  a  pals  with  him  ;  he  gi  ves 
me  the  lluckin  with  fuch  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is 
inevitable.  Shahefpears . 
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Since  my  inevitable  death  you  know, 

You  lately  unavailing  pity  lhow.  Drydeif. 

INEV'ITABLENESS,  f.  Inevitability.  Scott. 

INEV'ITABLY,  adv.  Without  poffibility  of  efcape. — > 
How  inevitably  does  an  immoderate  laughter  end  in  a 
ligli !  South. 

The  day  thou  eat’ft  thereof,  my  foie  command 
.Tranfgrell,  inevitably  thou  fhalt.  die.  •  Milton. 

INEXCO'GITABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  excogito,  to  find  out  by  thinking.]  Incapable  of  being 
found  out  by  thought.  Scott. 

INEXCUSABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  inexcufabilis,  Lat.]  Not  to 
be  excufed  ;  not  to  be  palliated  by  apology. — As  we  are 
an  iiland  with  ports  and  navigable  feas,  we  Ihould  be  in~ 
excufable  if  we  did  not  make  thefe  bleffings  turn  to  ac¬ 
count.  Addifon. 

INEXCU'SABLENESS,  f.  Enormity  beyond  forgive- 
nefs  or  palliation.— That  inexcufablenefs  is  Hated  upon  the 
fuppolition  that  they  knew'God,  but  did  not  glorify  him- 
South. 

INEXCUSABLY,  adv.  To  a  degree  of  guilt  or  folly 
beyond  excufe. — It  will  inexcufably  condemn  fome  men, 
who,  having  received  excellent  endowments,  yet  have  frui¬ 
trated  the  intention.  Brown.  1 

INEXHA'LABLE,  adj.  That  which  cannot  evaporate. 
— A  new-laid  egg  will  not  fo  eafily  be  boiled  hard,  be- 
canfe  it  contains  a  great  ftock  of  humid  parts,  which  mud 
be  evaporated  before  the  heat  can  bring  the  inexhalable 
parts  into  confidence.  Brown. 

INEXHAUSTED,  adj.  Unemptied;  not  poffible  to  b&. 
emptied : 

So  wert  thou  born  into  a  tuneful  drain. 

An  early,  rich,  and  inexhavfed,  vein.  Dryden. 

INEXHAUSTIBLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  drawn  all  away  j 
not  to  be  fpent. — Refleft  on  the  variety  of  combinations 
which  may  be  made  with  number,  whofe  ftock  is  inexhaw- 
Jlible,  and  truly  infinite.  Locke. 

INEXHAUSTIBLENESS,  J.  The  ftate  or  quality  of 
being  inexhaultible.  Scott. 

INEXHAUSTIVE,  adj.  Not  to  be  exhaufled  r 
Thofe  aromatic  gales 

That  ir.exhaufiive  How  continual  round.  Thomfon. 

INEXHAUSTLESS,  adj.  Inexhauftible.— The  facred 
blaze  of  inexhaujilej's  day.  Boyfe. 

INEXISTENCE, f.  Want  of  being;  want  of  exillence. 
— He  calls  up  the  heroes  of  former  ages  from  a  Hate  of 
inexijience  to  adorn  and  diverfify  his  poem.  Broome. 

INEXISTENT,  adj.  Not  having  being;  not  to  be 
found  in  nature. — To  exprefs  complexed  fignifications, 
they  took  a  liberty  to  compound  and  piece  together  crea¬ 
tures  of  allowable  forms  into  mixtures  inexijlent.  Brown. — - 
Exilling  in  fomething  elfe.  This  vfe  is  rare. — We  doubt 
whether  thefe  heterogeneities  be  fo  much  as  inexiftent  in 
the  concrete,  whence  they  are  obtained.  Boyle. 

INEXIS'TING,  adj.  Inexiltent,  no  where  exilling. 
Scott. 

INEX'ORABLE,  adj,  [Fr.  inexorabilis,  Lat.]  Not  to 
be  intreated  ;  not  to  be  moved  by  intreaty. — We  can  be 
deaf  to  the  words  of  fo  fweet  a  charmer,  and  inexorable  to 
all  his  invitations.  Rogers, 

Th’  inexorable  gates  were  barr’d, 

And  nought  was  feen,  and  nought  was  heard, 

But  dreadful  gleams,  Ihrieks  of  woe.  Pope. 

INEX'OR  ABLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  being 
inexorable. 

INEXPEC'TABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  cxpeElo ,  to  look  for.]  Unexpefted,  not  to  be  looked 
for.  Scott. 

INEXPED'IBLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
expedio,  to  free  from.]  Incapable  of  being  lhaken  off; 
cumberfome.  Bailey. 

INEXPE'DIENCE, 
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INEXPE'DIENCE,  or  Inexpediency,  /  Want  of  fit- 
ncfs ;  propriety  ;  uiifuitablenefs  to  time  or  place  ;  incon¬ 
venience. — It  concerned!  fuperiors  to  look  well  to  the 
expediency  and  inexpediency  of  what  they  enjoin  in  indif¬ 
ferent  things.  Sanderfon: 

INEXPEDIENT,  adj.  Inconvenient ;  unfit ;  impro¬ 
per;  unfuitable  to  time  or  place. — It  is  not  inexpedient  they 
fliould  be  known  to  come  from  a  perfon  altogether  a 
ftranger  to  chymical  affairs.  Boyle. 

INEXPE'RIENCE,  f.  [Fr.  from  in  and  experience .] 
Want  of  experimental  knowledge;  want  of  experience.- — 
Prejudice  and  felf-lufficiency  naturally  proceed  from  inex¬ 
perience  of  the  world,  and  ignorance  of  mankind.  Addifon. 

_  INEXPERIENCED,  adj.  [ inexpertus ,  Lat.}  Not  expe¬ 
rienced. 

INEXPER'T,  adj.  [inexpertus,  Lat.]  Unlkilful ;  un- 
fkilled  : 

The  race  eleft  advance 

Through  the  wild  defert;  not  the  readied  way, 

Leit  ent’ring  on  the  Canaanite  alarm’d. 

War  terrify  them  inexpert.  .  Milton. 

INEX'PIABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  inexpiabilis,  Lat.]  Not  to  be 
atoned.  Not  to  be  mollified  by  atonement : 

Love  feeks  to  have  love  : 

My  love  how  could’d  thou  hope,  who  took’d  the  way 
To  raife  in  me  inexpiable  hate?  Milton. 

INEX'PI ABLENESS,  f.  The  date  or  quality  of  being 
inexpiable. 

INEX'PIABLY,  ado.  To  a  degree  beyond  atonement: 
Excurfions  are  inexpiably  bad. 

And  ’tis  much  fafer  to  leave  out  than  add.  Rofcommon. 

INEXPLA'NABLE,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  explained. 
Scott. 

INEX'PLEABLY,  adv.  [ in  and  expleo,  Lat.]  Infati- 
ably.  A  word  not  in  ufe. — What  were  thefe  harpies  but 
flatterers,  delators,  and  the  inexpleably  covetous  ?  Sandys’s 
' Travels . 

JNEX'PLEBLE,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  filled.  Cole. 

INEX'PLICABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  in  and  explico,  Lat.]  In¬ 
capable  of  being  explained  ;  not  to  be  made  intelligible  ; 
not  to  be  difentangled. — To  me  at  lead  this  feems  inexpli¬ 
cable,  if  light  be  nothing  elfe  than  preffion  or  motion  pro¬ 
pagated  through  ether.  Newton. 

None  eludes  fagacious  reafon  more, 

Than  this  obfcure  inexplicable  pow’r.  Blackmore. 

INEX'PLICABLENESS,  f.  The  date  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  inexplicable. 

INEX'PLXCABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

INEXPRESSIBLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  told  ;  not  to  be  ut¬ 
tered  ;  unutterable. — The  true  God  hath  no  certain  name 
given  to  him  ;  for  Father,  and  God,  and  Creator,  are  but 
titles  ariling  from  his  works  ;  and  God  is  not  a  name, 
but  a  notion  ingrafted  in  human  nature  of  an  inexprejible 
being.  Stilling fleet. 

Thus  when  in  orbs 
Of  circuit  inexprejible  they  dood,. 

Orb  within  orb.  Milton ; 

INEXPRESSIBLY,  adv.  [from  inexprejible.']  To  a  de¬ 
gree  or  in  a  manner  not  to  be  uttered  ;  unutterably. — 
God  will  proteft  and  reward  all  his  faithful  fervants  in  a 
manner  and  meafure  inexprejibly  abundant.  Hammond. 

INEXPUG'NABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  inexpugnabilis,  Lat.] 
Impregnable ;  not  to  be  taken  by  affault ;  not  to  be  fub- 
dued. — Why  fliould  there  be  implanted  in  each  fex  fuch 
a  vehement  and  inexpugnable  appetite  of  copulation  ?  Ray. 

INEXTIN'GUISHABLE,  adj.  [from  in  and  extinguo, 
Lat.]  Unquenchable. — Pillars,  datues,  and  other  memo¬ 
rials,  are  a  fort  of  fliadow  of  an  endlefs  life,  and  (how  an 
inextinguijhabk  defile  which  all  men  Jtave’of  it.  Grew. 
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INEX'TRICABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  incxtricalilis,  Lat.  ] 
Not  to  be  difentangled  ;  not  to  be  cleared  ;  not  to  be  fet 
free  from  obfcurity  or  perplexity. — He  that  fhould  tye  in¬ 
extricable  knots,  only  to  baffle  the  indudry  of  thofe  that 
fliould  attempt  to  unloofe  them,  would  be  thought  not  to 
have  ferved  his  generation.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Stopt  by  awful  heights,  and  gulphs  iinmenfe 
Of  wifdom,  and  of  vad  omnipotence. 

She  trembling  dands,  and  does  in  wonder  gaze, 

Lod  in  the  wild  inextricable  maze.  Blackmore „ 

INEX'TRIC  ABLENESS,  /  The  date  of  being  inex- 
tricable;  perplexednefs. 

INEX'TRIC  ABLY,  adu.  To  a  degree  of  perplexity' 
not  to  be  difentangled. — The.  mechanical  atheilt,  though 
you  grant  him  his  laws  of  mechanifm,  is  neverthelefs  in¬ 
extricably  puzzled. and  baffled  with  the  fird  formation  of 
animals.  Bentley. 

In  vain  they  drive;  th’  intangling  fnares  deny, 

Inextricably  firm,  the  power  to  fly.  Pope. 

INEXU'PERABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  exupero,  to  exceed.]  Incapable  of  being  furpaffed.  Scott. 

To  INEY'E,  v.  a.  [from  in  and  eye.]  To  inoculate;  to- 
propagate  trees  by  the  infition  of  a  bud  into  a  foreign, 
dock  : 

Let  fage  experience  teach  thee  all  the  arts 

Of  grafting  and  ineyeing.  Philips. 

INEY'ING,  /  The  method  of  propagating  trees  by 
inoculation. 

INFAB'RICATED,  adj.  Slightly  put  together. 

INFALISTA'CIO,  /  An  ancient  punifhment  of  fe'- 
lons,  by  throwing  them  among  the  rocks  and  lands,  cuf- 
tomarily  ufed  in  port-towns.  It  is  the  opinion  of  fome 
writers,  that  infalijlalus  did  imply  fome  capital  punifh¬ 
ment,  by  expofing  the  malefaflor  upon  the  lands  till  the 
next  tide  carried  him  away  ;  of  which  cudom,  it  is  faid, 
there  is  an  old  tradition.  However,  the  penalty  feems  to 
take  its  name  from  the  Norman  falefe,  or  falefia,  which 
lignified  not  the  lands,  but  the  rocks  and  cliffs  adjoining, 
or  impending  on  the  fea-lhore.  Commifit  feloniam  ob  quam 
fuit  fufpenfus,  ut  legatus,  vel  alio  modo  morti  damnatus,  &c.  vcl 
apud.  Dover  infalijlalus,  apud  Southampton  fubmerjus,  &c. 

INFALLIBIL'ITISHIP,/  The  gift  of  being  infallible; 
the  title  of  one  who  pretends  to  infallibility. 

INFALLIBILITY,/  [ infallibiliti ,  Fr.  from  infallible.} 
Inerrability  ;  exemption  from  error. — Infallibility  -is  the 
highed  perfeftion  of  the  knowing  faculty,  and  confe- 
quently  the  finned  degree  of  affent.  Tillotfon. — One  of  the 
great  controverfies  between  the  protedants  and  papids,  is 
the  infallibility  which  the  latter  attribute  to  the  pope; 
though,  in  fact,  they  themfelves  are  not  agreed  on  that 
head,  fome  placing  this  pretended  infallibility  in  the  pope 
and  a  general  council.  Ency.  Brit. 

INFAL'LIBLE,  adj.  Privileged  from  error;  incapa¬ 
ble  of  miftake  ;  not  to  be  milled  or  deceived ;  certain. 
Ufed  both  of  perfons  and  things. — Every  cauie  admitteth 
not  fuch  infallible  evidence  of  proof,  as  leaveth  no  poffibi- 
lity  of  doubt  or  fcruple  behind  it.  Hooker. 

Believe  my  words  ; 

For  they  are  certain  and  infallible.  Shakcfpeare . 

INFAL'LIBLENESS,  f.  The  date  of  being  infallible. 

INFAL'LIBLY,  adv.  Without  danger  from  deceit ; 
with  fecurity  from  error. — We  cannot  be  as  God,  infalli¬ 
bly  knowing  good  and  evil.  Smalridge. — Certainly. _ Our 

bleffed  Lord  has  didinftly  opened  the  fcene  of  futurity  to 
us,  and  directed  us  to  luch  a  conduft  as  will  infallibly  ren¬ 
der  us  happy  in  it.  Rogers. 

To  INFA'ME,  v.a.  [infamer,  Fr.  infamo,  Lat.]  Tore- 
prefent  to  disadvantage;  to  defame;  to  cenfure  publicly; 

to  make  infamous ;  to  brand.  To  defame  is  now  ufed. _ 

Livia  is  infamcd  iox  the  poifoning  of  her  hulband.  Bacon. 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto  obfcur’d,  infaitid, 

And  thy  fair  fruit  let  hang,  as  to  no  end 

Created.  Mitten. 

IN'FAkOUS,  adj.  [ infame ,  Fr.  inf  amis,  Lat.]  Publicly 
branded  with  guilt ;  openly  cenfured;  of  bad.  report. — 
Thofe  that  be  near,  and  thofe  that  be  far  from  thee,  fhall 
mock  thee,  which  art  infamous.  Ezek. — Sometimes  by  old 
writers  accented  on  the  lecond  fy liable  : 

Thefe  are  as  fome  infamous  bawd  or  whore 

Should  praife  a  matron ;  what  could  hurt  her  more  ?  B.Jonfon. 

IN  FAMOUSLY,  adv.  With  open  reproach  ;  with  pub¬ 
lic  notoriety  of  reproach.  Shamefully  ;  fcandaloufly. — 
That  poem  was  infamoufy  bad.  Dryden. 

IN'FAMOUSNESS,  f.  Infamy;  the  ftate  of  being  in¬ 
famous.  Scott. 

IN'FAMY,  /.  \infatnie ,  Fr.  infamia,  Lat.]  Public  re¬ 
proach  ;  notoriety  of  bad  character. — Ye  are  taken  up  in 
the  lips  of  talker?,  and  are  the  infamy  of  the  people. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  3. 

The  noble  ide  doth  want  her  proper  limbs; 

Her  face  defac’d  with  fears  of  infamy.  Shakefpearc. 

Infamy,  in  law,  is  a  penalty  which  attaches  to  forgery, 
perjury,  grots  cheats,  and  difables  a  man  to  be  a  witnefs 
or  juror;  but  a  pardon  of  crimes  reftores  a  perfon’s  cre¬ 
dit  to  make  him  a  good  evidence.  2  Hazvk.  P .  C.  c.  4.6. 
Judgment  of  the  pillory  induces  infamy  by  the  common 
law ;  but,  by  the  civil  and  canon  law,  if  the  caufe  for  which 
the  perlon  was  convicted  was  not  infamous,  it  infers  no 
infamy.  3  Lev.  4.26. 

IN'FANCY,  f.  \infantia,  Lat.]  The  firft  part  of  life. 
Ufbally  extended  by  naturaliits  to  feven  years. — Dare  we 
affirm  it  w^S  ever  his  meaning,  that  unto  their  falvation, 
who  even  from  their  tender  infancy  never  knew  any  other 
faith  or  religion  than  only  Chriftian,  no  kind  of  teaching 
can  be  available,  faving  that  which  was  fo  needful  for  the 
firft  univerfal  converfion  of  Gentiles,  hating  Chriltianity  ? 
Hooker. 

Pirithous  came  U  attend 
This  worthy  Tliefeus,  his  familiar  friend : 

Their  love  in  early  infancy  began, 

And  rofe  as  childhood  ripen’d  into  man.  Dryden. 

Civil  infancy,  extended  by  the  Engliffi  law  to  one-and- 
twenty  years,  Firft  age  of  any  thing;  beginning;  origi¬ 
nal  ;  commencement : 

In  Spain  our  fprings,  like  old  men’s  children,  be 
Decay’d  and  wither’d  from  their  infancy.  Dryden. 

INFAN'DOUS,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
fandus,  to  be  told.]  Wicked  beyond  defeription.  Not  ufed. 
Cole. 

INFAN'DRIA,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
■of  Madagafcar  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Cape  St.  Sebaftian. 

IN'FANGTHEF,  or  Infangenetheof,  f.  [from  the 
Sax.  pang  or  pangen,  to  catch,  and  theop,  a  thief.]  A 
privilege  or  liberty  granted  unto  lords  of  certain  manors, 

•  to  judge  any  thief  taken  within  their  fee.  BraEl.  lib.  3.  c. 
35.  In  fome  ancient  charters  it  appears  that  the  thief 
fhould  be  taken  in  the  lordffiip,  and  with  the  goods  ftolen, 
otherwile  the  lord  had  not  jurifdidtiori  to  try  him  in  his 
court ;  though  by  the  laws  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor  he 
was  not  reftrained  to  his  own  people  or  tenants,  but  might 
try  any  man  who  was  thus  taken  in  his  manor.  The 
franehifes  of  infan gt  kef  and  outfangthef,  to  be  heard  and 
determined  in  court-barons,  are  antiquated,  and  long 
ft  nee  gone.  2  Inf.  31.  The  word  is  fometimes  preceded 
by  an  H. 

IN'FANT,  /.  [«  non  fando,  from  its  inability  to  talk.] 
A  young  child.  Fred.  Hoffman  limits  the  period  of  in¬ 
fancy  to  the  time  when  children  begin  to  talk,  and  that 
pf  childhood  to  the  age  of  puberty.— -There  ffiall  be  no 
more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that  hath 
not  tilled  his  days.  I/a.  lxv,  to.  ' 
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Young  mothers  wildly  ftare,  with  fear  polfeft, 

And  (train  their  helplefs  infants  to  their  breaft.  Dry  deft. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  new-born  infant,  fee  the  arti¬ 
cle  Parturition.  Infants,  among  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  were  fwaddled  as  foon  as  they  were  born,  in 
a  manner  fimilar  to  that  praftifed  by  the  moderns.  The 
Jews  circumcifed  and  named  their  infant  children  on  the 
eighth  day  from  the  birth.  Upon  the  birth  of  a  fon,  the 
Grecians  crowned  their  doors  with  olive  ;  of  a  daughter, 
with  w'ool.  The  infant  was  wafhed  in  warm  water,  and 
anointed  with  oil  ;  by  the  Spartans  with  wine  ;  it  was 
then  dreffed,  and  laid  in  a  bafleet,  or  on  a  thield  if  the  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  warrior,  particularly  amongft  the  Spartans', 
At  live  days  old  they  ran  with  it  round  the  fire,  and  the 
mother’s  relations  fent  prefents.  The  Greeks  named  their 
children  on  the  tenth  day,  the  Romans  on  the  ninth:  the 
naming  was  attended  with  facrifices  and  other  demon- 
ftrations  of  joy.  The  maternal  office  of  fuckling  their 
own  children  was  never  declined,  when  circumftances 
would  permif.  (How  different  is  this  from  the  unna¬ 
tural  delicacy  of  modem  mothers,  a  delicacy  which  to  the 
child  ^  is  cruelty!)  The  fortieth  day  was  a  day  of  fo- 
lemnity  for  the  mother.  The  names  of  children  were  re¬ 
gistered  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  For  an  account 
of  the  cuftom  of  expofmg  infants,  fee  vol.  vii.  p.  131.  In¬ 
fants  were  kept  from  crying  in  the  ftreets  by  means' of  a 
fponge  foaked  in  honey.  Nurfes  had  alfo  their  bugbears 
and  terrible  names  to  frighten  the  children  into  peace  : 
the  figure  with  which  they  were  principally  intimidated 
was  Mog/j.oyvy.eiov,  a  fort  of  rawhead  and  bloody -bones. 

The  general  management  of  the  infant  ftate  is  directed 
too  frequently  by  faffiion,  or  rather  by  caprice.  The  little 
being,  w  hen  firft  introduced  to  this  world,  is  brought  from 
a  temperature  of  at  leaft  96°,  and  fliouid  therefore  be 
cautioully  guarded  againft  fudden  expofure  to  *the  air. 
His  clothing  ffiould  be  light  and  eafy ;  and  at  firft,  warm. 
The  tender  Ikin  would  be  chafed  with  flannel,  and  there¬ 
fore  old  linen  is  preferred  ;  calico  wmuld  be  ftill  better  ; 
but  the  whole  mull  be  covered  with  flannel,  and  fattened, 
as  much  as  poffible,  by  firings.  For  a  long  time,  cold 
excites  uneafy  fenfations,  and  he  is  properly  placed  clofe 
to  the  mother  ;  by  her  fide,  or  that  of  a  healthy  nurfe,  lie 
ffiould  lie  till  at  leaft  he  has  lived  twelve  months;  but 
modern  refinement,  or  modern  appVehenfions,  place  him 
alone  in  a  crib  by  the  fide  of  the  bed.  Oh  this  fubjeft 
we  can  only  oblerve,  that  infants,  thus  feparated  from  the 
warm  bofom,  in  general  increafe  fowly,  are  weak  and  de¬ 
licate  ;  while  thole  with  a  nurfe,  if  not  the  mother,  have 
appeared  thriving  and  happy. 

A  child  ffiould  not  be  accuftomed  to  take  its  food  at 
diftant  intervals.  Digeftion  in  children  is  rapid  ;  and,  if 
food  be  delayed,  the  child  is  uneafy;  and,  when  brought, 
takes  it  greedily  and  too  copioufly. 

A  healthy  child  fcarcely  ever  cries  ;  but  a  child  is  faid 
to  be  peevilh,  fretful,  and  uneafy,  when  the  nurfe  is  care- 
lefs  and  inattentive.  Difpofitions  undoubtedly  differ; 
but  the  parent  who  finds  a  child  conftantly  crying,  ffiould 
fufpeft  her  nurfe,  and  even  lierfelf.  One  caule  of  this 
fretfulnefs  is  the  opinion  that  tffe  nurfe  knows  when  the 
child  ffiould  fleep,  or  eat,  better  than  itfelf.  It  is  forced 
to  feed  when  not  hungry,  and  to  lleep  when  eager  for 
play  or  amulfement.  You  may  often  cure  this  difeafe,  by 
correcting  the  attendant.  It  indeed  happens  that  fome 
children  will  not  fleep  by  night,  but  even  this  may  be 
conquered  by  management ;  for  the  healthy  child  may  be 
amuled  during  the  day,  and  his  amulements  may  be  gra¬ 
dually  protracted  till  night  approaches.  A  healthy  infant 
is  fond  of  exercife.  He  ffiould  be  moved  gently  up  and 
down,  but  without  any  fliocks.  On  this  account  the  mo¬ 
dern  cot  is  preferable  to  the  cradle ;  for  the  child  may  be 
ffiaken  by  the  latter  into  a  ftupor,  which  a  nurfe  will  take 
care  to  do,  as  it  faves  her  the  trouble  of  attending  to  the 
infant’s  play.  In  carrying  the  child,  great  inconveni- 
encies  arile  from  compreffing  the  breaft.  The  child  fits 
1  on 
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on  the  left  arm,  and,  to  prevent  accidents,  leans  forward 
againft  the  right  hand,  placed  on  its  breaft.  If  the  nurle 
is  timid,  or  if  the  child  ftarts,  the  only  fecurity  is  to  clafp 
the  breaft,  by  which  the  ribs  are  often  comprefled.  If, 
however,  the  right  hand  is  placed  under  the  arm,  with 
the  thumb  over  the  fhoulder,  an  aftive  child  may  even 
ftart  from  the  other  hand  without  danger.  The  right 
hand  will  fupport  it,  or  convey  it  gently  to  the  ground. 
Swinging  feems  to  give  children  an  uneafy  feeling,  and 
even  being  carried  quickly  down  (fairs  will  make  them 
flirink  to  the  nurfe's  breaft.  Gentle  friftion  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  addition  to  exercil'e,  and  peculiarly  grateful  to  infants. 

The  prophylactic  management  of  children  is  not  a  very 
abftrufe  fubjeCt.  Early  hours,  moderate  warmth,  exercil'e 
in  the  open  air,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  their  ftrength  ad¬ 
mits,  with  a  proper  attention  to  their  diet,  and  the  due 
regulation  of  the  alvinC  difcharges,  comprife  the  whole. 
The  medicines  for  children  fliould  be  few  and  limple. 
Their  llomachs  abound  with  acids,  which  change  the  bile 
to  a  green  colour,  and  thus  tinges  the  (tools  with  the  fame 
hue.  The  anxious  parent,  on  this  appearance,  flies  to  ab- 
forbents;  but,  while  the  child  continues  lively  and  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  the  (tools  are  neither  too  copious  nor  too  few,  no 
remedy  is  neceflary.  In  early  infancy,  a  child  has  gene¬ 
rally  from  three  . to  five  motions  in  twenty-four  hours. 
This  number  leflens;  and,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  there 
are  feldom  more  than  two  daily.  Conftitutions  differ  in 
this  refpeft;  and  we  have  known  an  infant  continue  in 
perfeCl  health  with  one  motion  only  in  twenty-four  hours. 

IN'FANT,  f.  [infans,  Lat.]  In  law,  a  perfon  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age;  whofe  acts  are  in  many  cafes  ei¬ 
ther  void  or  voidable.  Co.  Lit.  lib.  i.  c.  zi.  lib.  ii.  c.  28. 

Though  a  perfon  is  ftyled  in  law  an  infant  till  attain¬ 
ing  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  which  is  termed  his  full 
age,  yet  there  are  many  aCtions  which  he  may  do  before 
that  age,  and  for  which  various  times  or  ages  are  appoint¬ 
ed.  Thus,  a  male  at  twelve  years  old  may  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance ;  at  fourteen  he  is  at  years  of  difcretion,  and 
therefore  may  dilagree  or  confent  to  marriage ;  may  choofe 
his  guardian;  and,  if  his  difcretion  be  actually  proved, 
may  make  his  teftament  of  his  perfonal  eftate,  but  not  of 
•lands  ;  at  feventeen  may  be  executor  or  procurator,  and  at 
twenty-one  is  at  his  own  difpofal,  and  may  alien  his  lands, 
goods,  and  chattels.  A  female  alfo,  at  jiven  years  of  age 
may  be  betrothed  or  given  in  marriage;  at  nine  is  entitled 
to  dower  ;  at  twelve  is  at  years  of  maturity,  and  therefore 
may  confent  or  difagree  to  marriage,  and,  if  proved  to 
have  fufficient  difcretion,  may  bequeath  her  perfonal 
eftate;  at  fourteen  is  at  years  of  legal  difcretion,  and  may 
choofe  a  guardian;  at  feventeen  may  be  executrix  ;  and  at 
twenty-one  may  difpofe  of  herfelf  and  her  lands.  So  that  full 
age,  in  male  or  female,  is  twenty-one  years  ;  which  age 
is  completed  on  the  day  preceding  the  anniverfary  of  a  per¬ 
son's  birth.  Salk.  44-  625.  Ld.  Raym.  4.80,  1096.  1  Bro.  P.C. 
468.  (8vo.  edit.)  Todtr  v.  Samfon.  If,  therefore,  one  is 
born  on  the  ift  of  January,  he  is  of  age  to  do  any  legal 
aft  on  the  morning  of  the  laft  day  of  December,  though 
he  may  not  have  lived  twenty-one  years  by  near  forty- 
eight  hours ;  the  reafon  is,  that  in  law  there  is  no  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  day,  and  if  the  birth  were  on  the  flrft  lecond  of 
one  day,  and  the  ad  on  the  laft  fecond  of  the  other, 
then  twenty-one  years  would  be  complete;  and  in  law  it 
is  the  fame  whether  a  thing  is  done  upon  one  moment  of 
the  day  or  another  ;  and  hence  probably  originated  the 
diftinCfion  of  a  year  and  a  day,  by  which  is  meant  a  year 
complete  in  common  acceptation. 

Though  the  age  of  confent  to  a  marriage  in  an  infant- 
male  is  fourteen,  and  in  a  female  twelve;  yet  they  may 
marry  before,  and,  if  they  agree  thereto  when  they  attain 
thefe  ages,  the  marriage  is  good  ;  but  they  cannot  dif¬ 
agree  before  then  ;  and,  if  one  of  them  be  aboye  the  age 
of  confent,  and  the  other  under  fuch  age,  the  party  (o 
above  the  age  may  as  well  dilagree  as  the  other;  for  both 
mull  be  bound,  or  neither.  Co.  Lit.  $  3,  78,  79,  %  Inf.  434. 

3  Inf.  88,  89. 
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If  a  man  marries  a  woman  who.  is  within  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  and  after  the  feme  covert  within  the  age  of 
confent  difagrees  to  the  marriage,  and  after  the  age  of 
twelve  years  marries  another,  the  flrft  marriage  is  a-bfo- 
lutely  difl'olved,  fo  that  he  may  take  another  wife;  for, 
though  the  difagreement  within  the  age  of  confent  was 
not  fufficient,  yet  her  taking  another  hufband  after  the 
age  of  confent  affirms  the  difagreement,  and  fo  the, mar¬ 
riage  avoided  ab  initio.  1  Rol.  Abr.  341.  See  the  caie  of 
Mr.  Fitzgerrard,  Lord  Decius,  and  Mr,  Viliers  ;  3  New 
Abr.  n s),  120. 

The  authority  of  a  guardian  in  focage  ceafes  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  at  which  age  the  infant  may  call  his  guardian 
to  an  account,  and  may  choofe  a  new  guardian.  Co.  Lit.  75. 

2  Inf.  135. 

One  within  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  may  do  homage, 
but  not  fealty,  becaufe  in  doing  of  fealty  he  ought  to  be 
fvvorn,  which  an  infant  cannot  be.  Co.  Lit.  65.  b.  2  Inf.  11. 

By  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind,  an  infant  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
is  reckoned  at  full  age  to  fell  his  lands  ;  and  this  feems 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  civil  law,  which  reckons 
fourteen  the  at  as  pubertatis ;  for  they  reckoned  that,  though 
the  infant  had  ended  his  year  of  guardianftiip  at  fourteen, 
yet  he  might  not  have  completed  his  account  with  his 
guardian  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  that  was  efteemed  to 
be  the  age  when  he  was  completely  out  of  guard ianihip  ; 
therefore  at  this  age  he  was  allowed  to  fell  lands  defeend- 
ed  to  him  ;  but  in  this  the  cufoms  of  England  differ  from 
the  civil  law  ;  for  the  civil  law  does  not  allow  of  this  dil- 
pofition  till  the  age  of  twenty-five;  therefore  this  muff 
have  been  allowed  by  the  old  Saxon  law,  becaufe  they 
thought  that  much  time  was  loft,  if  the  infant  could  only 
’ufe  his  own  eftate  without  being  able  to  difpofe  of  it  in  a 
way  of  traffic,  or  in  marriage,  till  twenty-five  ;  therefore 
they  allowed  the  infant  to  fell,  (but  under  great  limita-  > 
tions  and  reftridlions,  that  he  might  not  be  defrauded  ;) 
and  by  this  means  they  thought  there  was  fufficient  pro- 
vifion  made  for  the  neceffity  of  commerce.  Lamb.  624, 
625.  See  the  article  Gavelkind,  vol.  viii. 

By  the  cuftom  of  London,  an  infant  unmarried,  and 
above  the  age  of  fourteen,  if  under  twenty-one,  may  bind 
himfelf  apprentice  to  a  freeman  of  London,  by  indenture 
with  proper  covenants  ;  which  covenants,  by  the  cuftom 
of  London,  (lull  be  as  binding  as  if  he  were  of  full  age. 
See  fats.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  43  Eliz.  c.  2.  and  the  article  Ap¬ 
prentice,  in  this  work,  vol.  i. 

In  criminal  cafes,  the  law  of  England  does  in  fome  cafes 
privilege  an  infant  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  as  to 
common  mifdemeanors,  fo  as  to  efcape  fine,  imprifonment, 
and  the  like  ;  and  particularly  in  cafes  of  omiflion,  as  not 
repairing  a  bridge  ora  highway,  and  other  (imilar  offences  ; 
for,  not  having  the  command  of  his  fortune  till  twenty- 
one,  he  wants  the  capacity  to  do  thofe  things  which  the 
law  requires.  But,  where  there  is  any  notorious  breach 
of  the  peace,  a  riot,  battery,  or  the  like,  (which  infants, 
when  full-grown,  are  at  leaft  as  liable  as  ethers  to  com¬ 
mit,)  for  thefe  an  infant  above  the  age  of  fourteen  is 
equally  liable  to  fuffer  as  a  perfon  of  the  full  age  of 
twenty-one.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  zo,  21,  22. 

With  regard  to  capital  crimes,  the  law  is  ftill  more  mi¬ 
nute  and  circumfped,  diftinguifiiing  with  greater  nicety 
the  feverai  degrees  of  age  and  difcretion.  By  the  ancient 
Saxon  law,  the  age  of  twelve  years  was  eftabliftied  for  the 
age  of  poflible  difcretion,  when  firlt  the  underftan  ing 
might  open.  LL.  Alhelfan,  With .  65.  From  thence  till 
the  offender  was  fourteen,  it  was  at  as  pubertaii  proximo,  in 
which  he  might  or  might  not  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  natural  capacity  or  incapacity.  This  was  the 
dubious  Itage  of  difcretion  ;  but,  under  twelve,  it  was  held 
that  he  could  not  be  guilty  in  will,  neither  after  fourteen 
could  he  be  fuppofed  innocent  of  any  capital  crime  which 
he  in  fad  committed.  But,  by  the  law  as  it  now  Hands,  and 
has  Hood  at  leaft  ever  (ince  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  capa¬ 
city  of  doing  ill,  or  confrading  guilt,  is  not  -much  tiieai'ur- 
ed  by  years  and  days,  as  by  the  ftrength  of  the  delinquent’s 
I  underftandmg 
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underftanding  and  judgment.  For  one  lad  of  eleven  years 
old  may  have  as  much  cunning  as  another  at  fourteen  5 
and  in  thefe  cafes  our  maxim  is,  that  malitia  fupplet  atatem. 
Under  I'even  years  of  age  indeed  an  infant  cannot  be  guilty 
of  felony ;  Mir.  c.  4.  §  16.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  27.  Plowd.  19.  for 
then,  by  prefumption  in  law,  he  cannot  have  difcretion; 
and,  in  fadt,  a  felonious  difcretion  is  almoft  an  impoffibi- 
iity  in  nature,  and  no  averment  fball  be  received  againft 
that  prefumption;  but  at  eight  years  old  he  may  be  guilty 
of  felony;  Dalt.  Juf.  c.  147.  Alfo,  under  fourteen,  though 
an  infant  fhall  be  prima  facie  adjudged  to  be  doli  incapax  ; 
yet,  if  it  appear  to  the  court  and  jury  that  he  was  doli  ca- 
fax,  and  could  difcern  between  good  and  evil,  he  may  be 
convidted  and  fuffer  death.  Thus  a  girl  Of  thirteen  has 
been  burnt  for  killing  her  miftrefs ;  and  one  boy  of  ten 
and  another  of  nine  years  old,  who  had  killed  their  com¬ 
panions,  have  been  fentenced  to  death,  and  he  of  ten  years 
was  actually  hanged,  becaule  it  appeared  upon  their  trials, 
that  the  one  hid  himfelf,  and  the  other  hid  the  body  he 
had  killed ;  which  hiding  manifelted  a  confcioufnefs  of 
guilt,  and  a  difcretion  to  difcern  between  good  and  evil. 

1  Hal.  P.  C.  26,  7.  And  there  was  once  an  inftance,  where 
a  boy  ©f  eight  years  old  was  tried  at  Abingdon  for  firing 
two  barns;  and,  it  appearing  that  he  had  malice,  revenge, 
and  cunning,  he  was  found  guilty,  condemned,  and  hanged 
accordingly.  Einlyn  on  1  Hal.  P.  C.  25.  Thus  alfo,  at  the 
affixes  for  Bury,  in  the  year  1748,  one  William  York,  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old,  was  convidted  on  his  own  confeffion 
of  murdering  his  bed-fellow  ;  there  appearing  in  his  whole 
behaviour  plain  tokens  of  a  inifchievous  difcretion ;  and, 
as  fparing  this  boy  merely  on  account  of  his  tender  years 
might  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  public,  by  pro¬ 
pagating  a  notion  that  children  might  commit  fuch  atro¬ 
cious  crimes  with  impunity,  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed 
by  all  the  judges,  that  he  was  a  proper  fubjedt  of  capital 
punifhment.  Fofler,  72.  But,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  that  malice,  which  is  to  fupply  age,  ought  to  be 
ftrong  and  clear  beyond  all  doubt  and  contradidtion. 
4  Comm.  22,  24. 

The  privilege  or  incapacity  of  infancy  does  not  extend 
to  the  king  ;  for  the  political  rules  of  government  have 
thought  it  neceifary,  that  he  who  is  to  govern  the  whole 
kingdom  fhould  never  be  confidered  as  a  minor,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  governing  himfelf  and  his  affairs.  Co.  Lit.  43.  Dyer 
209.  b.  Therefore,  if  the  king  wdthin  age  make  any  leafe 
or  grant,  he  is  bound  prefently,  and  cannot  avoid  them, 
either  during  his  minority  or  when  he  comes  of  full  age. 
Plowd.  213.  a.  5  Co.  27,  7  Co.  12.  So,  if  the  king  aliens 
land  which  he  had  by  defcent  from  his  mother,  he  fhall 
not  defeat  it  by  reafon  that  he  was  within  age  at  the  time 
of  the  alienation  ;  for  his  body  politic,  which  is  annexed 
to  his  body  natural,  takes  away  the  imbecility  of  the  na¬ 
tural  body,  and  draws  it,  and  all  the  effedfs  thereof,  to  it- 
felf ;  quia  magis  dignum  trahit  ad fe  minus  dignum.  See  Plowd. 
213,  34.  So  if  the  king  confent  to  an  adt  of  parliament 
during  his  minority,  yet  hd  cannot  after  avoid  this  adt ; 
becaule  the  king,  as  king,  cannot  be  a  minor;  for  as  king 
he  is  a  body  politic.  Co.  Lit.  43.  1  Roll.  Abr.  728. 

Alfo  the  adts  of  a  mayor  and  commonalty  fhall  not  be 
avoided  by  reafon  of  the  nonage  of  the  mayor.  Cro.  Car. 
557.  5  Co.  27. 

Although  a  duke,  earl,  or  thd  like,  be  but  a  minor,  or 
not  above  ten  years  of  age,  in  the  cuftody  and  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  another  nobleman,  who  may  and  doth  retain  chap¬ 
lains,  yet  he  may  qualify  chaplains  to  hold  two  benefices 
with  cure,  as  if  he  was  of  full  age.  4  Co.  119. 

An  infant  in  ventre  fa  mere,  or  in  the  mother’s  womb, 
is  fuppofed  in  law  to  be  born  for  many  purpol'es.  It  is 
capable  of  having  a  legacy,  or,  a  furrender  of  a  copyhold 
eftate  made  to  it.  It  may  have  a  guardian  affigned  to  it  ; 
and  it  is  enabled  to  have  an  eftate  limited  to  its  ufe,  and 
to  take  afterwards  by  fuch  limitation,  as  if  it  were  then 
adtually  born.  Slat.  10  (3  11  W.  III.  c.  16.  1  Comm.  130. 
Alfo,  a  child  in  ventre  fa  mere  may  be  appointed  executor; 
alfo  if  there  are  two  or  more  at  a  birth,  they  fhall  be  joint 
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executors,  or  joint  legatees  of  the  thing  bequeathed.  Go- 
dolph.  Orph.  Leg.  102.  It  feems  agreed,  that  a  man  may 
furrender  copyhold  lands  immediately  to  the  ufe  of  an  in¬ 
fant  in  ventre  fa  mere ;  for  a  furrender  is  a  thing  execu¬ 
tory,  and  nothing  vefts  before  admittance;  and  therefore, 
if  there  be  a  perfon  to  take  at  the  time  of  the  admittance, 
it  is  fufficient,  and  not  like  a  grant  at  common  law,  which 
putting  the  eftate  out.of  the  grantor  muft  be  void,  if  there 
be  nobody  to  take.  1  Roll.  Rep.  109,  138.  2  Bu/Jl.  273.  Co. 
Copyh.  9.  and  fee  Moor  637.  _ 

An  infant  in  ventre  fa  mere  may  have  a  diftributive  fhare 
of  inteftate  property  even  with  the  half  blood.  1  Vef.  8r. 
It  takes,  under  a  marriage-fettlement,  a  provifion  made 
for  children  living  at  the  death  of  the  father,  r  Vef.  85. 
And  it  has  lately  been  decided,  that  marriage,  and  the 
birth  of  a  pofthumous  child,  amount  to  a  revocation  of  a 
will  executed  previous  to  the  marriage.  5  Term.  Rep.  49. 
It  takes  land  by  defcent,  though,  in  that  cafe,  the  pre- 
fumptive  heir  may  enter  and  receive  the  profits  for  his 
own  ufe  till  the  birth  of  the  child,  which  feems  to  be  the 
only  intereft  it  lofes  by  its  fituation.  3  Wilf.  526.  See  the 
article  Descent,  vol.  v. 

An  infant,  it  feems,  is  capable  of  fuch  offices  as  do  not 
concern  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  but  only  require 
(kill  and  diligence;  and  there  he  may  either  exercile  them 
himfelf  when  of  the  age  of  difcretion,  or  they  may  be  ex- 
ercifed  by  deputy  ;  fuch  as  the  offices  of  park-keeper,  fo- 
refter,  gaoler,  &c.  Plowd.  379,  381.  9  Co.  48,  97.  But  it 
is  faid,  that  an  infant  is  not  capable  of  the  ftewardfhip  of 
a  manor,  or  of  the  ftew’ardfhip  of  the  courts  of  a  bifhop  ; 
becaufe  by  intendment  of  law  he  hath  not  fufficient  know¬ 
ledge,  experience,  and  judgment,  to  ufe  the  office,  and 
alfo  becaufe  he  cannot  make  a  deputy.  An  infant  can- 
‘notbean  attorney,  bailiff,  fadtor,  or  receiver.  F.N.B.  118. 
1  Rol.  Abr.  117.  Co.  Lit.  172.  Cro.  Eliz.  637.  An  infant 
cannot  exercile  an  office  in  a  corporation.  Hardur.  8,  9. 

An  infant  cannot  be  a  common  informer;  for  flat.  18 
Eliz.  c.  5,  diredts  that  fuch  fhall  fue  in  proper  perfon,  or 
by  attorney,  which  an  infant  cannot  do.  Bull.  N.  P.  196. 
As  to  infants  being  witneffes,  there  feems  to  be  no  fixed 
time  in  which  children  are  excluded  from  giving  evidence ; 
but  it  will  depend  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  fehfe  and 
underftanding  of  the  child,  as  it  fhall  appear  on  exami¬ 
nation  in  court.  Bull.  N.  P.  293.  And,  where  they  are 
admitted,  concurrent  teftimony  feems  peculiarly  defirable. 
4  Comm.  214. 

If  an  infant,  being  mafter  of  a  fliip  at  St.  Chriftopher’s 
beyond  fea,  by  contradt  with'  another  undertakes  to  carry 
certain  goods  from  St.  Chriftopher’s  to  England,  and  there 
to  deliver  them  ;  but  does  not  afterwards  deliver  them 
according  to  agreement,  but  waftes  and  conlumes  them  ; 
he  may  be  fued  for  the  goods  in  the  court  of  admiralty, 
though  he  be  an  infant;  for  this  fuit  is  but  in  nature  of 
a  detinue,  or  trover  and  converfion  at  the  common  law. 
1  Rol.  Abr.  530.  Yet,  if  an  infant  keeps  a  common  inn, 
an  adtion  on  the  cafe  upon  the  cuftorn  of  inns  will  not  lie 
againft  him.  1  Rol.  Abr.  2.  Carth.  161.  So,  if  an  infant 
draws  a  bill  of  exchange,  yet  he  fhall  not  be  liable  on  the 
cuftorn  of  merchants,  but  he  may  plead  infancy  in  the 
fame  manner  that  he  may  to  any  other  contract  of  his. 
Carth.  160.  Or  he  may  in  this,  as  in  all  cafes,  give  it  in 
evidence  on  the  general  iflue ;  but  the  faireft  way  is  to 
plead  it.  Bull.  N.  P.  152.  An  infant  cannot  be  a  juror. 
Hob.  325. 

An  infant,  or  one  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
cannot  be  e]edted  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  rcommon3 ; 
nor  can  any  lord  of  parliament  fit  there  until  he  be  of  the 
full  age  of  twenty-one  years.  2  hjl.  47. 

If  an  infant  be  lord  of  a  manor,  he  may  grant  copy- 
holds,  notwithftanding  his  nonage  ;  for  thefe  eltates  do 
not  take  their  perfedtion  from  the  intereft  or  ability  of 
the  lord  to  grant,  but  from  the  cuftorn  of  the  manor  by 
which  they  have  been  demifed,  and  are  demifable,  time  out 
of  mind.  An  infant  may  prefent  to  a  church  ;  and  here 
it  is  faid,  that  this  muft  be  done  by  himfelf,  of  whatfoever 
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age  he  be,  and  cannot  be  done  by  his  guardian  ;  for  the 
guardian  can  make  no  advantage  thereof,  confequently 
has  nothing  therein  whereby  he  can  give  an  account ; 
therefore  the  infant  himfelf  (hall  prefent.  Co.  Lit.  17.  b. 
89.  a.  29  Edw.  III.  5.  3  Injl.  156. 

Infants  have  various  privileges,  and  various  difabilities ; 
but  their  very  difabilities  are  privileges,  in  order  to  fecure 
them  from  hurting  themfelves,  by  their  own  improvident 
afts.  An  infant  cannot  be  fued  but  under  the  protec¬ 
tion,  and  joining  the  name,  of  his  guardian  ;  for  he  is  to 
defend  him  againft  all  attacks  as  well  by  law  as  other- 
wife  ;  but  he  may  fue  either  by  his  guardian,  or  prochein 
amy,  his  next  friend  who  is  not  his  guardian.  Co.  Lit.  135. 
This  prochein  amy  may  be  any  perfon  who  will  undertake 
the  infant’s  caufe;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  an  in¬ 
fant,  by  his  prochein  amy,  inftitutes  a  fuit  againft  a  frau¬ 
dulent  guardian; 

With  regard  to  eftates  and  civil  property,  an  infant 
hath  many  privileges,  which  will  be  better  underftood  on 
farther  inveftigation  ;  but  this  may  be  faid  in  general, 
that  an  infant  (hall  lofe  nothing  by  non-claim  or  negleft 
of  demanding  his  right ;  nor  (hall  any  other  laches  or  ne¬ 
gligence  be  imputed  to  an  infant,  except  in  Come  very 
particular  cafes ;  viz.  in  cafe  of  a  fine  where  the  time  be¬ 
gins  in  the  life  of  the  anceftor  ;  or  of  an  appeal  of  death 
of  his  anceftor,  where  he  brings  not  his  appeal  within  a 
year  and  a  day.  See.  1  Injl.  24.6,  380.  Wood's  Injl.  13. 

An  infant  is  capable  of  inheriting,  for  the  law  prefumes 
him  capable  of  property  5  alfo  an  infant  may  purchafe, 
becaufe  it  is  intended  for  his  benefit,  and  the  freehold  is 
in  him  till  he  difagree  thereto  ;  becaufe  an  agreement  is 
prefumed,  it  being  for  his  benefit,  and  becaufe  the  free¬ 
hold  cannot  be  in  the  grantor  contrary  to  his  own  aft, 
nor  can  be  in  abeyance,  for  then  a  ftranger  would  not 
know  againft  whom  to  demand  his  right ;  and,  if  at  his 
full  age  the  infant  agrees  to  the  purchafe,  he  cannot  af¬ 
terwards  avoid  it ;  but,  if  he  dies  during  his  minority, 
his  heirs  may  avoid  it ;  for  they  (hall  not  be  bound  by 
the  contracts  of  a  perfon  who  wanted  capacity  to  con¬ 
tract.  Co.  Lit.  2,  8.  2  Injl.  203.  If  an  infant  take  a  leafe  for 
years,  rendering  rent;  if  he  enter  upon  the  land,  he  (hall 
be  charged  with  an  aftion  during  his  minority,  becaufe 
the  purchafe  is  intended  for  his  benefit;  but  he  may 
.waive  the  term,  and  not  enter;  and,  if  more  rent  be  re- 
ferved  upon  the  leafe  than  the  land  is  worth,  he  may 
avoid  it.  2  Buljl.  69.  If  an  infant  make  a  leafe  for  years 
with  remainder  over,  rendering  rent,  and,  at  full  age,  ac¬ 
cepts  the  rent  of  the  tenant  for  years,  this  (hall  be  an  af- 
fent  to  him  in  remainder,  fo  that  he  fnall  not  ouft  him 
after.  Plowd.  546. 

As  to  contraHs  for  neceffaries,  made  by  infants,  it  is  to 
be  obferved  that  (ftriftly  (peaking)  all  contracts  made  by 
infants  are  either  void  or  voidable  ;  becaufe  a  contraft  is 
the  aft  of  the  underftanding,  which  during  their  (fate  of 
infancy  they  are  prefumed  to  want ;  yet  civil  focieties 
have  fo  far  lupplied  that  defeft,  and  taken  care  of  them, 
as  to  allow  them  to  contraft  for  their  benefit  and  advan- 
ta_ge,  with  power,  in  molt  cafes,  to  recede  from  and  va¬ 
cate  it,  when  it  may  prove  prejudicial  to  them.  But  in 
this  contraft  for  mcejfaries  they  are  abfolutely  bound  ;  and 
this  likewife  is  in  benignity  to  infants ;  for,  if  they  w’ere 
not  allowed  to  bind  themfelves  for  necelfaries,  nobody 
would  truft  them,  in  which  cafe  they  would  be  in  worle 
circumftances  than  perfons  of  full  age.  10  Hen.  VI.  14. 
18  Edw.  IV.  2.  1  Rol.  Abr.  729.  Therefore  it  is  clearly 
agreed,  that  an  infant  may  bind  himfelf  to  pay  for  his  ne- 
cefiary  meat,  drink,  apparel,  phyfic,  and  l'uch  other  necef- 
faries  ;  and  likewife  for  his  good  teaching  and  inftruftion, 
whereby  he  may  profit  himfelf  afterwards.  Co.  Lit.  172. 
This  binding  means  by  parol:  in  faft,  for  mcejfaries,  if 
there  is  not  an  aftual  promife  ,  the  law  implies  a  promife, 
but  the  infant  will  not  be  bound  by  any  bond,  note,  or 
bill,  which  he  gives,  though  for  neceifaries  ;  therefore  a 
tradefman’s  belt  fecurity  will  be  the  aftual  or  implied  pro¬ 
mife.  With  refpeft  to  fchooling,  S3c.  it  muft  be  in  cafes 
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where  the  credit  was  given,  bona  fde,  to  the  infant.  But, 
where  an  infant  is  fub  potef  ate  parentis,  and  living  in  the 
houfe  with  his  parents,  he  (hall  not  then  be  liable  even 
for  neceffaries.  2  Black.  Rep.  1325.  It  muft  appear  that 
the  things  were  aftually  neceffary,  and  of  reafonable  prices, 
and  fuitable  to  the  infant’s  degree  and  eftate,  which  re¬ 
gularly  muft  be  left  to  the  jury  ;  but  if  the  jury  find  that 
the  things  were  neceffaries,  and  of  reafonable  price,  it 
(hall  be  prefumed  they  had-  evidence  for  what  they  thus 
find  ;  and  they  need  not  find  particularly  what  the  necef¬ 
faries  were,  nor  of  what  price  each  thing  was;  alfo,  if  the 
plaintiff  declares  for  other  things  as  well  as  neceffaries, 
or  alleges  too  high  a  price  for  thofe  things  that  are  necef¬ 
fary,  the  jury  may  confider  of  thofe  things  that  were  real¬ 
ly  neceffaries,  and  of  their  intrinfic  value,  and  proportion 
their  damages  accordingly.  Cro.  Jac.  360.  2  Rol.  Rep.  144. 
Poph.  1 51.  Palm.  361.  Goulf.  168.  Godb.  219.  1  Leon.  114. 
If  an  infant  promifes  another,  that,  if  he  will  find  him 
meat,  drink,  and  waffling,  and  pay  for  his  fchooling, 
he  will  pay  7I.  yearly,  an  aftion  upon  the  cafe  lies  upon 
this  promife  ;  for  learning  is  as  necefary  as  other  things ;  and, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  what  learning  this  was,  yet  it 
jhall  be  intended  what  was  jit  for  him,  till  it  be  (liown  to  the 
contrary  on  the  other  part;  and,  though  he  to  whom  the 
promife  was  made  does  not  inftruft  him,  but  pays  another 
for  it,  the  promife  of  re-payment  thereof  is  good  ;  if  it 
appears  that  the  learning,  meat,  drink,  and  waffling,  could 
not  be  afforded  for  a  lefs  fum  than  7I.  1  Rol.  Abr.  729. 
Palm.  528.  1  Jon.  182. 

AJfumpfit,  for  labour  and  medicines  in  curing  the  de¬ 
fendant  of  a  diftemper,  See.  who  pleaded  infancy;  the 
plaintiff'  replied,  it  was  for  neceffaries  generally  ;  and  upon 
a  demurrer  to  this  replication  it  was  objefted,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  not  afligned  in  certain  how,  or  in  what  man¬ 
ner,  the  medicines  were  neceffary  ;  but  it  was  adjudged, 
that  the  replication  in  this  general  form  was  good, 
Carth.  no. 

If  an  infant  be  a  mercer,  and  hath  a  (hop  in  a  town, 
and  there  buys  and  fells,  and  contracts  to  pay  a  certain 
fum  to  J.  S.  for  wares  fold  to  him  by  J.  S.  to  retell,  yet  he 
is  not  chargeable  upon  this  contraft  ;  for  this  trading  is 
not  immediately  neceffary  ad  viftum  &  vejlitum-,  and,  if 
this  were  allowed,  infants  might  be  infinitely  prejudiced, 
and  buy  and  fell,  and  live  by  the  lofs.  1  Rol.  Abr.  729. 
Cro.  Jac.  494.  2  Rol.  Rep.  45.  And,  as  the  contraft  of  an 
infant  for  wares,  for  the  neceffary  carrying  on  his  trade, 
whereby  he  fublifts,  (hall  not  bind  him  ;  io  neither  (hall 
he  be  liable  for  money  which  he  borrows  to  lay  out  for 
neceffaries ;  therefore  the  lender  muft,  at  his  peril,  lay  it 
out  for  him,  or  fee  that  it  is  laid  out  in  neceffaries.  5  Mod. 
368.  1  Salk.  3S6-7.  Thus,  in  debt  upon  a  fingle  bill,  the 
defendant  pleaded  that  he  was  within  age  ;  the  plaintiff 
replied,  that  it  was  for  neceffaries,  viz.  iol.  for  clothes,  and 
15I.  money  lent  for  and  towards  his  neceffary  fupport  at 
the  univerlity ;  the  defendant  rejoined,  that  the  money  was 
lent  him  to  fpend  at  plcafure.  The  plaintiff  had  judgment 
in  C.  B.  but  was  reverl'ed  in  K.  B.  on  a  writ  of  error  ; 
for  the  iffue  only  being,  whether  this  money  was  lent  the 
infant  for  neceffaries,  not  whether  it  was  laid  out  in  ne¬ 
ceffaries,  it  cannot  bind  the  infant  whichever  way  it  is 
found ;  for  it  might  have  been  borrowed  for  neceffaries, 
and  laid  out  in  a  tavern;  and  the  law  will  not  intruft  the 
infant  with  the  application  and  laying  of  it  out.  1  Salk. 
386.  So  if  one  lends  money  to  an  infant,  who  aftually 
lays  it  out  in  neceffaries,  yet  this  will  not  bind  the  in¬ 
fant,  nor  fubjeft  him  to  an  aftion  ;  for  it  is  upon  the 
lending  that  the  contraft  muft  arife,  and  after  that  time 
there  could  be  no  contraft  raifed  to  bind  the  infant, 
becaufe  after  that  he  might  wafte  the  money  ;  and  the 
infant’s  applying  it  afterwards  for  neceffaries  will  not, 
by  matter  ex  pojl  fafto ,  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  an  aftion. 
1  Salk.  279. 

Although  an  infant  (hall  be  liable  for  his  neceffaries, 
yet,  if  he  enters  into  an  obligation  with  a  penalty  for  pay¬ 
ment  thereof,  this  (hall  not  bind  him ;  for  the  entering 
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into  a  penalty  can  be  of  no  advantage  to  tlie  infant.  But 
a  bond  or  Tingle  bill  for  the  exaft  account  of  neceffaries 
fumilhed  will  be  valid.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  an  infant 
cannot,  either  by  parol-contraft  or  a  deed,  bind  himfelf, 
even  for  neceffaries,  in  a  fum  certain ;  and  that,  fliould  an 
infant  promife  to  give  an  unreafonable  price  for  neceffaries, 
that  would  not  bind  him ;  and  that  therefore  it  may  be  faid 
that  the  contraft  of  an  infant  for  neceffaries,  as  a  contrail, 
does  not  bind  him  any  more  than  his  bond  would  ;  but 
only,  fince  an  infant  mull  live  as  well  as  a  man,  the  law 
gives  a  reafonable  price  to  thofe  who  furnilh  him  with  ne¬ 
ceffaries.  Cafes  in  Lazo  and  Equity,  85.  And  in  a  cafe  where 
a  warrant  of  attorney  was  given  by  an  infant  and  ano¬ 
ther,  and  judgment  entered  up  thereon,  the  court  on  mo¬ 
tion  ordered  the  name  of  the  infant  to  be  ftruck  out,  and 
fet  afide  the  judgment  againft  him.  a  Black.  Rep.  1133. 

If  an  infant  comes  to  a  llranger,  who  inftrufts  him  in 
learning,  and  boards  him,  there  is  an  implied  contract  in 
law,  that  the  party  fhould  be  paid  as  much  as  his  board 
and  fchooling  are  worth  ;  but  if  the  infant  at  the  time  of 
his  going  thither  was  under  the  age  of  difcretion,  or  if  he 
were  placed  there  upon  a  fpecial  agreement  with  fome  of 
the  child’s  friends,  the  party  that  boards  him  has  no  re¬ 
medy  againft  the  infant,  but  muft  refort  to  them  with 
whom  he  agreed  for  the  infant’s  board,  See.  Allen,  94. 

Neceffaries  for  an  infant’s  wife  are  neceffaries  for  him  ; 
but,  if  provided  only  in  order  for  the  marriage,  he  is  not 
.chargeable,  though  (he  ufe  them  after.  Stra.  168.  An 
infant  lhall  be. liable  for  the  nurfing  his  child.  E/p.  N.  P. 
161. 

As  to  judicial  aBs,  and  afts  done  by  an  infant  in  a 
court  of  record,  they  regularly  bind  the  infant  and  his 
reprefentatives,  with  the  following  favings  and  exceptions ; 
as,  if  an  infant  levies  a  fine,  though  the  judges  ought  not 
■to  admit  the  acknowledgment  of  one  under  that  difa- 
bility,  yet,  having  once  recorded  his  agreement  as  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  it  ffiall  for  ever  bind  him  and  his 
reprefentatives,  unlefs  he  reverfes  it  by  writ  of  error, 
which  muft  be  brought  by  him  during  Ins  minority,  that 
the  court  by  infpeftion  may  determine  his  age.  Co.  Lit.  380. 
Moor,  76.  z  Rol.  Abr.  15.  zlnfi.  483.  zBulf.^zo.  izCo.izz. 
Yelv.  1 1  5.  3  Mod.  229. 

So,  if  an  infant  levies  a  fine,  he  is  enabled  by  law  to 
declare  the  ufes  thereof;  and,  if  he  reverfeth  not  the  fine 
during  his  nonage,  the  declaration  of  ufes  will  Hand  good 
for  ever.  If  there  be  tenant  for  life,  the  remainder  to  an 
infant  in  fee,  and  they  two  join  in  a  fine,  the  infant  may 
'"bring  a  writ  of  error,  and  reverfe  the  fine  as  to  himfelf; 
but  it  ffiall  Hand  good  as  to  the  tenant  for  life  5  for  the 
difability  of  the  infant  ffiall  not  render  the  contrail  of 
the  tenant  for  life,  who  wasof  full  age,  ineffectual.  1  Leon. 
115,  317.  2  Sid.  55.  2  Jones,  182. 

As  to  recoveries,  fullered  by  infants,  when  thefe  were 
improved  into  a  common  way  of  conveyance,  it  was 
thought  reafonable  that  thofe  whom  the  law  had  judged 
incapable  to  aft  for  their  own  intereft,  fliould  not  be  bound 
by  the  judgment  given  in  recoveries,  though  it  was  the 
folemn  aft  of  the  court ;  for,  where  the  defendant  gives 
way  to  the  judgment,  it  is  as  much  his  voluntary  aft  and 
conveyance  as  if  he  had  transferred  the  land  by  livery, 
or  any  other  aft  ;  therefore,  if  an  infant  fuffers  a  reco¬ 
very,  he  may  reverfe  it,  as  he  may  a  fine,  by  writ  of  er¬ 
ror,  during  his  minority  ;  and  this  was  formerly  taken 
to  be  law,  as  well  where  the  infant  appeared  by  guardian, 
as  by  his  attorney,  or  in  perfion  ;  but  now  the  diftinftion 
turns  upon  this  point,  that,  if  an  infant  fuffers  a  recovery 
in  perfon,  it  is  erroneous,  and  he  may  reverfe  it  by  writ 
of  error ;  but  even  in  this  cafe  the  writ  of  error  muft  be 
brought  during  his  minority,  that  his  infancy  may  be 
tried  by  the  infpeftion  of  the  court ;  for  at  his  full  age  it 
becomes  obligatory  and  unavoidable.  1  Rol.Abr.  731,  742. 
-Co.  Lit.  _  381.  b.  2  Rol.  Abr.  395.  10  Co.  43  a.  See  farther 
under  the  article  Recovery. 

An  infant  is  to  profecute  a  fuit  by  his  guardian  or  beft 
friend,  though  the  term  ufed  is  prochein  amy  ;  i.  e.  next 
friend  ;  but  he  cannot  defend  by  fuch  next  friend,  but 
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muft  defend  only  by  guardian,  becaufe  the  law  fuppofes, 
that,  where  he  demands  or  fues  for  any  thing,  it  is  for 
his  benefit.  The  power  for  infants  to  fue  by  prochein  amy 
was  firft  introduced  by  the  ftatute  Weft.  2. 

If  an  infant  be  joined  with  others  in  fuing  in  the  right 
of  another,  the  action  may  be  brought  by  attorney  ;  for 
they  all  make  but  one  perion  in  law.  3  Cro .  377.  But  in 
all  cafes  where  an  infant  is  defendant,  though  it  be  in 
another’s  right,  and  though  joined  with  others,  he  muft 
defend  by  guardian.  2  Cro.  289.  1  Lev.  294.  In  all  ac¬ 
tions  real,  perfonal,  or  mixed,  againft  an  infant,  if  he  ap¬ 
pears  by  attorney,  it  is  error.  8  Co.  b.  9  Co.  30.  b.  If  an 
attorney  undertakes  to  appear  for  an  infant,  and  enters  it 
per  altornatum,  it  may  be  amended  and  made  per  guardia- 
num.  Str.  114,  445. 

The  plaintiff’s  attorney  fliould  apply  to  the  defendant, 
to  name  a  guardian;  and  if  he  does  not,  in  fix  days,  the 
plaintiff  may  apply  to  the  court,  who  will  oblige  him  to 
do  it.  2  Wilf.  50. 

The  infant  plaintiff,  who  fues  by  prochein  amy,  is  not  li¬ 
able  to  cofts,  becaufe  he  cannot,  while  under  age,  difa- 
vow  the  fuit;  but  the  prochein  amy  is  liable.  Str.  548.  James 
v.  Hatfield,  Barnes  128.  And,  if  it  appear  to  the  court 
that  lie  is  not  of  fufficient  ability  to.  pay  the  cofts,  the 
court  will  order  another  who  is.  But  an  infant  defendant 
(although  he  names  a  guardian)  is  liable  to  colts  if  the 
verdift  be  againft  him.  .Dyer  104.  1  BuIJl.  109.  Str.  70SM 

When  the  defendant  in  an  aftion  is  an  infant,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  ffiall  have  fix  years  to  bring  his  aftion  in,  after  the 
defendant  becomes  of  age  ;  and,  if  the  plaintiff  be  an  in¬ 
fant,  he  hath  fix  years  likewife  after  his  age,  to  fue  by 
the  ftatute  of  limitations.  Lutzo.  243. 

As  to  ails  in  pais,  infants  are  regularly  allowed  to  re- 
feind  and  break  through  all  contrafts  in  pais  made  during 
minority,  except  only  for  fchooling  and  necefiaries,  be  they 
never  fo  much  as  to  their  advantage ;  and  the  reafon  hereof 
is,  the  indulgence  the  law  has  thought  fit  to  give  infants, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  W'ant  judgment  and  difcretion  in 
their  contracts  and  tranfaftions  with  others,  and  the  care 
it  takes  of  them  in  preventing  their  being  impofed  upon, 
or  over-reached  by  perfons  of  more  years  and  experience. 
39  Edw.  3.  20.  b.  1  Rol.  Abr.  729.  Co.  Lit.  17a,  381.  And, 
for  the  better  fecurity  and  proteftion  of  infants,  herein, 
the  law  lias  made  fome  of  their  contrafts  abfolutely  void ; 
i.  e.  all  fuch  in  which  there  is  no  apparent  benefit,  or 
femblance  of  benefit,  to  the  infant ;  but  as  to  thofe  from 
which  the  infant  -may  receive  benefit,  and  which  were  en¬ 
tered  into  with  more  folemnity,  they  are  only  voidable ; 
that  is,  the  law  allows  them,  when  they  come  of  age,  and 
are  capable  of  confidering  overagain  what  they  have  done, 
either  to  ratify  and  affirm  fuch  contrafts,  or  to  break 
through  and  avoid  them.  Cro.  Car.  502.  1  Jone,  405.  3  Mod. 
310.  Hence  an  infant  may  purchafe,  becaufe  it  is  intended 
for  his  benefit ;  and  at  his  full  age  he  may  either  agree  or 
difagree  to  the  fame.  Co.  Lit.  2,  8.  2  Vern.  203. 

Alfo  the  feoffment  of  an  infant  is  not  void,  but  only 
voidable ;  not  only  becaufe  he  is  allowed  to  contraft  for 
his  benefit,  but  becaufe  there  ought  to  be  fome  aft  of 
notoriety  to  reftore  to  him,  equal  to  that  which  transferred 
it  from  him.  Co.  Lit.  380.  Dyer,  104.  2  Rol.  Abr.  572.  4  Co. 
125.  a. 

Alfo  as  to  the  afts  of  infants  being  void,  or  voidable, 
there  is  a  diverfity  between  an  actual  delivery  of  the  thing 
contrafted  for,  and  a  bare  agreement  to  deliver  it  only  ; 
that  the  firft  is  voidable,  but  the  lalt  abfolutely  void ;  as 
if  an  infant  deliver  a  horfe,  or  a  fum  of  money,  with  his 
own  hands,  this  is  only  voidable,  and  to  be  recovered  back 
in  an  aftion  of  account.  But  if  an  infant  agrees  to  give 
a  horfe,  and  does  not  deliver  the  horfe  with  his  hand,  and 
the  donee  takes  the  horfe  by  force  of  the  gift,  the  infant 
ffiall  have  an  aftion  of  trefpafs ;  for  the  grant  was  merely 
void.  Perk.  §  12,  19.  1  Mod.  137. 

And  as  an  infant  is  not  bound  by  his  contraft  to  deli¬ 
ver  a  thing  ;  fo  if  one  deliver  goods  to  an  infant  upon  a 
contraft,  See.  knowing  him  to  be  an  infant,  he  ffiall  not 
be  chargeable  in  trover  and  converfion,  or  any  other  ac- 
j  tion 
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?:t>n  fer  them  ;  for  the  infant  is  not  capable  of  any  con¬ 
tract,  but  for  necefl'aries  ;  therefore  fuch  delivery  is  a  gift 
to  the  infant ;  but,  if  an  infant  without  any  contract  wil¬ 
fully  takes  away  the  goods  of  another,  trover  lies  againft 
him  ;  alfo  it  is  faid,  that,  if  he  take  the  goods  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  he  is  of  full  age,  trover  lies  ;  becaufe  it  is  a  wil¬ 
ful  and  fraudulent  trefpafs.  i  Sid.  129.  1  Lev.  169.  1  Keb. 
905,  913.  Alfo  it  fee  ms,  that  if  an  infant,  being  above 
the  age  of  difcretion,  be  guilty  of  any  fraud  in  affirming 
himlelf  to  be  of  full  age,  or  if,  by  combination  with  his 
guardian,  See.  he  make  any  contrail  or  agreement  with 
an  intent  afterwards  to  elude  it,  by  reafon  of  his  privilege 
of  infancy,  -  that  a  court  of  equity  will  decree  it  good 
againft  him  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  fraud  ; 
but  in  what  cafes  in  particular  a  court  of  equity  will  thus 
exert  itfelf  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  See  1  Vern.'  132. 
2  Vern.  224,  5. 

All  atts  ofncaffity  bind  infants  ;  as  prefentations  to  be¬ 
nefices,  admittances,  and  grants  of  copyhold  eftates,  and 
aflenting  to  legacies,  &c.  3  Salk.  190.  So  dower  is  de- 
snandable  of  an  infant  heir.  Bull.  N.P.  117.  So  an  infant 
is  compellable  to  pay  a  copyhold  fine.  Bur.  1717.  Con¬ 
ditions  annexed  to  lands,  whether  the  eflate  come  by 
grant  or  defeent,  bind  infants  ;  and,  where  the  eftate  of 
an  infant  is  upon  condition  to  be  performed  by  the  infant, 
if  the  condition  is  broken  during  the  minority,  the  land 
is  loft  for  ever.  1  Inf.  233,  380.  Though  a  ftatute  is  not 
extendible  againft  an  infant,  yet  chancery  will  give  relief 
againft  infants.  1.  Lev.  198. 

An  infant  is  much  favoured  by  law  ;  therefore  it  gives 
him  many  privileges  above  others.  If  an  infant  make  de¬ 
fault  in  a  real  action,  he  (hall  not  lofe  his  land  as  ano¬ 
ther  man  lhall  do  ;  one  who  is  an  infant  {hall  not  be 
amerced,  nor  find  pledges,  like  one  of  full  age  ;  and,  if 
he  be  bail,  be  may  be  difeharged  by  audita  querela,  &c.  1 
InJI,  272.  8  Rep.  61.  On  his  default  at  the  grand  cape,  the 
infant  by  writ  of  error  may  reverfe  the  judgment  given 
Egainft  himfelf ;  unlefs  it  be  in  cafe  of  a  judgment  in 
dower.  Dyer  104.  jfenk.  Cent.  47,  319.  But  an  infant 
may  be  difleifed  of  his  lands,  and  a  warranty  that  de- 
feendeth  upon  an  infant  may  bar  him  of  his  entry  ;  fo  a 
remitter  upon  him  ;  contra  of  a  defeent  ;  and,  if  an  infant 
hath  franchifes  or  liberties,  and  do  abuf'e  or  difufe.  them, 
he  fhall  forfeit  them  as  a  man  of  full  age  may.  1  InJI.  3, 
133.  1  And.  31 1.  Bro.  48. 

A  perfon  gave  a  note,  a  few  days  after  he  was  of  age, 
for  things  had  during  his  infancy  ;  on  extraordinary  cir- 
cumfanccs  equity  let  it  afide  ;  though  it  is  true,  if  an  infant 
takes  up  goods,  or  borrows  money,  and,  after  he  comes 
to  age,  gives  his  note  or  promife  for  the  money,  that  is 
good  at  law  ;  but  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  infants,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  give  relief.  Barn.  C.  4.  6. 

If  a  trefpafs  be  done  to  an  infant,  and  he  fubmits  to  an 
award,  it  is  laid  the  award  fhall  not  be  binding  on  him. 
a  Danv.  770.  An  infant  is  not  bound  by  his  confent  not 
to  bring  a  writ  of  error  ;  for,  though  the  judgment  binds 
him,  yet  it  binds  butas  a  judgment  reverfable.  Rep.  Hardw. 
104.  Agreements,  &c.  made  by  an  infant,  although  he 
be  within  a  day  of  his  full  age,  fhall  not  bind  him. 
Plowd.  364.  Where  an  infant  enters  into  bond,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  of  full  age,  though  he  may  avoid  it  by  plead¬ 
ing  his  infancy,  yet  he  may  be  indicted  for  a  cheat. 
Wood's  InJI.  585.  See  further,  as  connected  with  this  fub- 
je£t  of  Infancy,  the  articles  Descent,  Heir,  Recovery, 
Will,  See. 

IN'FANT,  adj.  Not  mature  ;  in  a  ftate  of  initial  im¬ 
perfection  : 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  fmall  flower 

Poifon  hath  refidence,  and  medicine  power.  Shakefpeare. 

INF' ANT,  f.  The  title  of  a  prinfce.  Still  ufed  in  Spain, 
and  given  by  Sptnfer  to  Arthur. — To  whom  the  infant  thus. 
The  infant  harkened  wifely  to  her  tale.  Fairy  Queen. 

INFAN'TA, /.  [Spanifn.]  A  princefs  delcended  from 
the  royal  blood  of  Spain. — The  infanta  was  only  ftiown 
to  her  lover  in  public.  Hume. 
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INFAN'TA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
Indian  Sea  in  lat.  32.  S. 

INFAN'TE,  /.  A  fon  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  a  fon  of 
the  king  of  Portugal. 

INFAN'TICIDE,  f.  The  daughter  of  the  infants  by 
Herod. 

INFAN'TILE,  adj.  Pertaining  to  an  infant. — The  fly 
lies  all  the  winter  in  thefe  balls  in  its  infantile  ftate,  and 
comes  not  to  its  maturity  till  the  following  fpring.  Derham. 

IN'FANTINE,  adj.  Suitable  to  an  infant., 

IN'FANTLIKE,  adj.  Like  an  infant: — Your  abilities 
are  too  infantlike  for  doing  much  alone.  Shakefpeare. 

INFAN'TOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  :  twenty 
miles  weft  of  Alcaraz. 

IN'FANTRY,/.  [The  word  takes  its  origin  from  one 
of  the  infantas  of  Spain,  who,  finding,  that- the  army  com¬ 
manded  by  the  king  her  father  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Moors,  (life  mb  led  a  body  of  foot-foldiers,  and  with  them 
engaged  and  totally  routed  the  enemy.  In  memory  of 
this  event,  and  to  diftinguifh  the  foot-foldiers,  who  were 
not  before  held  in  much  confideratian,  they  received  the 
name  of  infantry .]  The  foot-foldiers  of  an  army. — The 
principal  ftrength  of  an  army  confifteth  in  the  infantry,  or 
foot ;  and  to  make  good  irfantiy  it  requireth  men  bred 
in  fome  free  and  plentiful  manner.  Bacon. 

Heavy-armed  Infantry,  among  the  ancients,  were  fuch  as 
wore  a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  and  engaged  with  broad 
fhields  and  long  fpears.  They  were  the  flower  and  ftrength 
of  the  Grecian  armies,  and  had  the  higheft  rank  of  mili¬ 
tary  honour. 

Light-armed  Infantry,  among  the  ancients,  were  defigned 
for  fkirmifhes,  and  for  fighting  at  a  diftance.  Their  wea¬ 
pons  were  arrows,  darts,  or  flings. 

.  Light  Infantry,  among  the  moderns,  have  only  been  in 
ufe  fince  the  year  1656.  They  have  no  camp-equipage  to 
carry,  and  their  arms  and  accoutrements  are  much  lighter 
than  thofe  of  the  infantry.  Light  infantry  are  the  eyes 
of  a  general,  and  the  givers  of  fleep  and  fafety  to  an  ar¬ 
my.  Wherever  there  is  found  light  cavalry,  there  fliould 
be  light  infantry.  They  fliould  be  accuftomcd  to  the 
pace  of  four  miles  an  hour,  as  their  ufual  marching-pace, 
and  to  be  able  to  march  at  five  miles  hn  hour  upon  all 
particular  occafions.  Moll  of  the  powers  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  have  light  infantry.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
light  infantry  came  to  be  ufed  in  the  Britifh  army  ;  but 
now  every  regiment  has  a  company  of  light  infantry, 
whofe  ftation  is  on  the  left  of  the  regiment,  the  right  be¬ 
ing  occupied  by  the  grenadiers. 

IN'FANTRY,  f.  [In  fome  early  poets.]  An  infant; 

No  carefull  nurfe  would  wet  her  watchfull  eye. 

When  any  pangs  fliould  gripe  her  infantry.  IV.  Brown. 

INFARC'TION,  f.  [in  and  farcia,  Lat.j  Stuffing  ; 
conftipation. — An  hypochondriac  confumption  is  occa- 
fioned  by  an  infarEtion  and  obftruftion  of  the  fpleen. 
Harvey. 

INFAT'IGABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
fatigo,  to  weary.]  Indefatigable.  Philips. 

To  INFAT'UATE,  v.  a.  [from  in  and  fatuus,  Lat.  in¬ 
fat  tier,  Fr.]  To  ftrike  with  folly  ;  to  deprive  of  under- 
ftanding.  The  judgment  of  God  will  be  very  vifible  in 
infatuating  a  people,  as  ripe  and  prepared  for  deftruftion, 
into  folly  and  madnefs,  making  the  weak  to  contribute  to 
the  defigns  of  the  wicked  ;  and  fuffering  even  thofe,  out 
of  a  confcience  of  their  guilt,  to  grow  more  wicked. 
Clarendon. 

May  hypocrites, 

That  flily  fpeak  one  thing,  another  think, 

Drink  011  unwarn’d,  ’till,  by  iiichanting  cups 
Infatuate,  they  their  wily  thoughts  difclofe.  Philips. 

INFAT'UATING,  f.  The  act  of  depriving  of  under- 
ftanding. 

INFATUA'TION,  f  The  aft  of  ftriking  with  folly  ; 
deprivation  of  reafon.— Where  men  give  tliemfelves  over 
to  the  defence  of  wicked  interefts,  and  falfe  propofitions, 
K.  it 
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it  is  juft  with  God  to  finite  the  greateft  abilities  with  the 
greateft  infatuations.  South. — The  word  infatuation  comes 
from  the  Latin  fatuus,  fool,  of  fari,  to  fpeak  out,  which 
is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  (puu,  whence  (Doans,  which 
dignifies  the  fame  with  vates  in  Latin,  or  prophet  in  Englifh  ; 
and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  their  prophets  or  priefts  ufed 
to  be  feized  with  a  kind  of  madnefs  or  folly,  when  they 
began  to  make  their  predictions,  or  deliver  oracles.  The 
Romans  called  thofe  perfons  infatuati,  who  fancied  they 
had  feen  vifions,  or  imagined  the  god  Faunus,  whom  they 
caller!  Fatuus,  had  appeared  to  them.  Ency.  Brit. 

INFA'VOURABLE,  adj.  Incapable  of  receiving  fa¬ 
vour.  Bailey. 

INFAU'ST,  adj.  [from  ft,  Lat.  contrary  to,  an dfaujlus, 
lucky.]  Unlucky.  Cole. 

INFAU'STING,  /.  [from  irfaujlfes,  Lat.]  The  ait  of 
making  unlucky.  An  odd  and  inelegant  word. — As  the 
king  did  in  feme  part  remove  the  envy  from  himfelf,  fo 
he  did  not  obferve,  that  he  did  withal  bring  a  kind  of 
malediction  and  infaujling  upon  the  marriage,  as  an  ill 
prognoftic.  Bacon. 

INFAU'STOUS,  adj.  Unfortunate,  unlucky.  Scott. 

INFE'ASIBLE,  adj.  Impracticable;  not  to  be  done. — 
This  is  fo  difficult  and  infcafible,  that  it  may  well  drive 
modefty  to  defpair  of  fcience.  Glanville. 

To  INFEC'T,  v.  a.  [infeBer,  Fr.  infeBus,  Lat.]  To  act 
upon  by  contagion  ;  to  effeCt  with  communicated  quali¬ 
ties  ;  to  hurt  by  contagion  ;  to  taint ;  to  poifon  ;  to  pol¬ 
lute. — One  of  thofe  fantaftical  m.\x\A-infeBed  people,  that 
children  and  muficians  call  lovers.  Sidney. 

It  would  inf e El  his  fpeech,  that  if  the  king 
Should  without  ilfue  die,  he’d  carry  it  fo 
To  make  the  feeptre  his.  Shakefpeare. 

To  fill  with  fomething  hurtfully  contagious  : 

InfeBed  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride, 

And  damn’d  all  thofe  that  trull:  them  !  Shakcfpearc. 

INFECTING,  f.  The  aft  of  hurting  by  contagion. 

INFECTION,  f.  [Fr.  from  infeBio,  Lat.]  Contagion; 
mifchief  bj'  communication  ;  taint ;  poifon. — InfeBion  is 
that  manner  of  communicating  a  dileafe  by  fome  effluvia, 
or  particles  which  fly  off  from  difteropered  bodies,  and 
mixing  with  the  juices  of  others,  occafion  the  fame  difor- 
ders  as  in  the  bodies  they  came  from.  Quincy. 

Vouchfafe,  diffus’d  InfeBion  of  a  man, 

For  thefe  known  evils,  but  to  give  me  leave, 

By  circumftance,  to  curfe  thy  curfed  felf.  Shakefpeare. 

INFECTIOUS,  adj.  Contagious;  influencing  by  com¬ 
municated  qualities. — Some  known  difeafes  are  infeBious, 
and  others  are  not :  thofe  that  are  infeBious  are  fuch  as 
are  chiefly  in  the  fpirits,  and  not  fo  much  in  the  humours, 
and  therefore  pafs  eafily  from  body  to  body;  fuch  as  pef- 
tilence  and  lippitudes.  Bacon. 

INFECTIOUSLY,  adv.  Contagioufly  : 

The  will  dotes,  that  is  inclinable 

To  what  infeBioufly  it  felf  affects.  Shakefpeare. 

INFECTIOUSNESS,  J.  The  quality  of  being  infecti¬ 
ous  ;  contagioufnefs. 

INFECTIVE,  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  ailing  by 
contagion. — True  love,  well  confidered,  hath  an  infeBive 
power.  Sidney. 

INFECUN'D,  f  [infacundus,  Lat.]  Unfruitful;  infer¬ 
tile. — How  fafe  and  agreeable  a  confervatory  the  earth  is 
to  vegetables;  is  manifeft  from  their  rotting,  drying,  or 
being  rendered  infecund,  in  the  waters  or  the  air;  but  in 
the  earth  their  vigour  is  long  preferved.  Derham. 

INFECUN'DITY,  f.  [j  faemditas,  Lat.]  Want  of  fer¬ 
tility;  barrennefs. 

To  INFEE'BLE.  See  To  Enfeeble. 

INFELICITY,/.  [  inf e  licit e,  Fr.  inf  elicit  as,  Lat.]  Un- 
happinefs;  mifery;  calamity. — Here  is  our  great  infelicity, 
that,  when  {ingle  words  fignify  complex  ideas,  one  word 
can  never  diftinctly  manifeft  all  the  parts  of  a  complex 
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idea.  Watts. — Unlucky  choice.' — They  may  poffibly  correct 
that  curious  infelicity  of  diition,  which  you  acquired  at 
Weftminfter.  Chejlerfield. 

INFEODA'TION,  /  A  law-term  ;  the  ait  of  granting 
in  fee;  a  grant" in  fee. 

Infeodation  of  Tithes.  The  granting'of  tithes  to 
mere  laymen.  See  the  article  Tithes. 

To  INFE'OFF,  v.  a.  See  To  Enfeoff. 

INFE'OFFMENT,  f.  See  Enfeoffment,  vol.  vi. 

To  INFER',  v.  a.  \inferer,  Fr.  infer o,  Lat.]  To  bring 
on;  to  induce. — Vomits  infer  fome  linall  detriment  to  the 
lungs.  Harvey.  —To  infer  is  nothing  but,  by  virtue  of  one 
propofition  laid  down  as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true, 
i.  e.  to  fee  or  luppofe  fuch  a  connexion  of  die  two  ideas 
of  the  inferred  propofition.  Locke. 

Yet  what  thou  can’ft  attain,  which  beft  may  ferve 
To  glorify  the  Maker,  and  infer 

Thee  alfo  happier,  fflall  not  be  with-lield.  Milton. 

To  offer  ;  to  produce.  Not  in  ufe : 

Full  well  hath  Clifford  play’d  the  orator. 

Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force.  Shakefpeare. 

INFER'ABLE,  adj.  To  be  inferred. — Mr.  Burke  does 
not  allow,  that  a  fufficient  argument  ad  homintm  is  infera- 
ble  from  thefe  premifes.  Burke. 

IN'FERENCE,  f.  [ inference ,  Fr.  from  infer. ]  Conclu- 
fion  drawn  from  previous  arguments. — Though  it  may 
chance  to  be  right  in  the  conclufion,  it  is  yet  unjuft  and 
miftaken  in  the  method  of  inference.  Glanville. — Thefe  in¬ 
ferences  or  conclufions  are  the  effeits  of  reafoning,  and  the 
three  propofitions  taken  all  together,  are  called  fyllogifia 
or  argument.  Watts. 

INFE'RIiE,  [Latin.]  Sacrifices  offered  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  the  Dii  Manes,  or  the  fouls  of  deceafed 
heroes  or  other  illuftrious  perfons,  or  even  any  relation 
or  perfon  vvhofe  memory  was  held  in  veneration.  Thefe 
facrifices  confifted  of  honey,  water,  wine,  milk,  the  blood 
of  victims,  variety  of  balfamic  unguents,  chaplets,  and 
loofe  flowers.  The  viitims  upon  thefe  occafions  were  ge¬ 
nerally  of  the  fmaller  cattle,  though  in  ancient  times  they 
facrificed  Haves  or  captives.  The  altars  on  which  they 
were  offered  were  holes  dug  in  the  ground.  The  honey, 
water,  wine,  &c.  were  ufed  as  libations,  and  were  poured 
on  the  tombs  of  children  by  children,  on  thofe  of  virgins 
by  virgins,  and  on  thofe  of  married  men  by  wromen.  The 
inferite  were  offered  on  the  9th  and  30th  days  after  inter¬ 
ment  amongft  the  Greeks,  and  repeated  in  the  month 
Anthefterion. 

INFE'RIAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  funeral  rites. 

INFER'IBLE,  adj.  [from  infer .]  Deducible  from  pre- 
mifed  grounds. — As  Ample  miftakes  commonly  beget  fal¬ 
lacies,  fo  men  from  fallacious  foundations,  and  mifappre- 
liended  mediums,  erect  conclufions  no  way  inferible  from 
their  premiffes.  Brown. 

INFER'ING, /.  The  act  of  drawing  an  inference. 

INFE'RIOR,  adj.  [Lat.  inferieur,  Fr.]  Lower  in  place.- 
Lowrer  in  ftation  or  rank  of  life;  correlative  to  fuperior : 
Render  me  more  equal,  or  perhaps 
Superior,  for  inferior,  w'ho  is  free  ?  Milton. 

Lower  in  value  or  excellency.' — I  have  added  fome  origi¬ 
nal  papers  of  my  own,  which,  whether  they  are  equal  or 
inferior  to  my  other  poems,  an  author  is  the  molt  impro¬ 
per  judge  of.  Dryden. 

The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  giv’n. 

And  life  itfelf  th’  inferior  gift  of  heav’n.  Dryden. 

Subordinate. — General  and  fundamental  truths  in  philo- 
fophy,  religion,  and  human  life,  conduit  our  thoughts 
into  a  thoufand  inferior  and  particular  propofitions.  Watts. 

INFE'RIOR,  f.  [from  the  adjeitive.]  One  in  a  lower 
rank  or  ftation  than  another.' — A  great  perfon  gets  more 
by  obliging  his  inferior  than  by  difdaining  him.  South. 

INFERIORITY,  f.  [ inferiority ,  Fr.  from  inferior .  ] 
Lower  ftate  of  dignity  or  value.~-The  language,  though 
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not  of  equal  dignity,  yet  is  as  near  approaching  to  it  as 
our  modern  barbarifm  will  allow  ;  and  therefore  we  are 
to  reft  contented  with  that  only  inferiority  which  is  not 
poftibly  to  be  remedied.  Drydcn. 

INFE'RIORNESS,  f  Inferiority. 

INFER'NAL,  adj.  [Fr .  infer nus,  Lat.}  Hcililh  ;  tarta- 
rean  ;  deteftable  : 

His  gigantic  limbs  with  large  embrace. 

Infolds  nine  acres  of  infernal  lpace.  Drydcn. 

INFERNAL  STONE,  f  Infernal  Jlone ,  or  the  lunar 
cauftic,  is  prepared  from  an  evaporated  folution  of  filver, 
or  from  cryftals  of  filver.  It  is  a  very  powerful  cauftic, 
eating  away  the  fifth  and  even  the  bones  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Hill's  Mat.  Medica. 

INFER'NALNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  infernal. 
Scott. 

INFER'TILE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  in  and  fertile .]  Unfruit¬ 
ful ;  not  produftive;  wanting  fecundity  ;  infecund. — Ig¬ 
norance  being  of  itfelf  like  ftifF  clay,  an  infertile  foil,  when 
pride  conies  to  fcorch  -and  harden  it,  it  grows  perfectly 
impenetrable.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

INFER'TILENESS,/!  Infertility.  Scott. 

INFERTILITY,  fl  [ infertilitc ,  Fr.  from  infertile.']  Un- 
fruitfulnefs  ;  want  of  fertility. — The  fame  diitemperature 
of  the  air  that  occafioned  the  plague,  occafioned  the  infer¬ 
tility  or  noxioufnefs  of  the  foil,  whereby  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  became  either  very  lmall,  or  very  unwliolefome. 
Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  INFEST',  v.  a.  [ infejler ,  Fr.  from  infefio,  Lat.]  To 
liarafs  ;  to  difturb  ;  to  plague. — Envy,  avarice,  fuperfti- 
tion,  love,  with  the  like  cares  and  paflions,  infejl  human 
life.  Addifon. 

Unto  my  feeble  breaft 

Come  gently  ;  but  not  with  that  mighty  rage 
Wherewith  the  martial  troops  thou  do’lt  infef, 

And  hearts  of  greatelf  heroes  do’ft  enrage.  Spenfer. 

INFEST,  adj.  [ infejlus ,  Lat.]  Hoftile: 

But  with  fierce  fury  and  with  force  ihfefi 

Upon  him  ran.  Spenfer. 

INFEST'ING,  f  The  aft  of  harafting  ;  of  frequent¬ 
ing  with  an  ill  defign. 

INFES'TIVE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contraiy  to,  and  fef- 
tus,  feftive.]  Unpleafant,  gloomy,  mournful.  Cole. 

INFESTIVTTYj  /.  Mournfulnefs ;  want  of  cheerful- 
nefs. 

INFES'TRED,  adj.  Rankling  ;  inveterate.  Obfolete  : 
This  curfed  creature,  mindful  of  that  old 

lnfefied  grudge,  the  which  his  mother  felt. 

So  foon  as  Clarion  he  did  behold, 

His  heart  with  vengeful  malice  inly  fwelt.  Spenfer. 

INFEUDA'TION,  f.  [z»and  feudum,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
putting  one  in  pofleflion  of  a  fee  or  eftate. — Another  mi¬ 
litary  provifton  was  conventional  and  by  tenure,  upon  the 
infeudation  of  the  tenant,  and  was  ulually  called  knight's 
l'ervice.  Hale . 

To  INFIB'ULATE,  v.  a,  [from  fihulo,  Lat.  a  clafp.] 
To  button;  to  clafp.  Bailey, 

INFIBULA'TION,  J'.  The  aft  of  buttoning;  the  aft 
of  clafping  together.  It  was  a  Cuftom  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  infibulate  their  finging-boys,  in  order  to  preferve 
their  voices  ;  for  this  operation,  which  prevented  their  re¬ 
training  the  prepuce  over  the  glans,  and  is  the  very  reverfe 
to  circumcifion,  kept  them  from  injuring  their  voices  by 
premature  and  prepofterous  venery  ;  ferving  as  a  kind  of 

fiadlock,  if  not  to  their  inclinations,  at  leaft  to  their  abi- 
ities.  The  method  of  doing  it  is  thus  :  The  fkin  which 
is  above  the  glans  is  to  be  extended,  and  then  perforated 
with  a  needle  and  waxed  thread  ;  tie  the  thread  together ; 
taking  care  to  move  it  every  day,  until  the  parts  about 
the  perforation  are  cicatrifed  ;  this  being  effefted,  take 
out  the  thread,  and  put  in  the  fibula,  which  was  probably 
9.  fmall  metal  ring  like  an  ear-ring. 
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INFIC'IAL,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  facia . 
to  do.]  Belonging  to  denial.  Not  ujed.  Cole. 

■  If.  J  C '  I A  T  E ,  v.a.  To  deny  ;  to  difavow.  Bailey . 

INI  ICIA'TION,  f.  Denial. 

INIT  CIATORY,  adj.  Belonging  to  denial. 

IN  FIDEL,  /.  fiddle,  Fr.  wf  delis,  Lat.]  An  unbe- 
vei  ;  a  pagan  ;  one  who  rejefts  Chriftianity. — Exhort- 
mg  her,  if  (he  did  marry,  yet  not  to  join  herfelf  to  an  in - 
fatl,  as  in  thofe  times  lonre  widows  chriftian  had  done, 
for  the  advancement  of  their  eftate  in  this  world.  Hooker. 

IN  FIDEL,  adj.  Void  of  faith  ;  unbelieving. 

INFIDEL'!  TY,  [infidelite,  Fr.  infdchtas,  Lat.]  Want 

i-'c-15.  confideration  of •  the  divine  omnipotence 
and  infinite  wifdom,  and  our  own  ignorance,  are  great  in- 
fu uments.  of  filencing  the  murmurs  of  infidelity.  Taylor’s 
Rule  of  Living. — Difbelief  of  Chriftianity. — One  would 
fancy  that  infidels  would  be  exempt  from  that  fingle  fault, 
which  feems  to  grow  out  of  the  imprudent  fervours  of  re- 
hgion  ;  but  fo  it  is,  that  infidelity  is  propagated  with  as 
much  hercenefs  and  contention,  as  if  the  fafety  of  man¬ 
kind  depended  upon  it.  Spectator. — Treachery  ;  deceit  5 
breach  of  contract  or  truft. — The  infidelities  on  the  one  part 
between  the  two  lexes,  and  the  caprices  on  the  other,  the 
vanities  and  vexations  attending  even  the  moft  refined  de¬ 
lights  that  make  up  this  bufinefs  of  life,  render  it  filly 
and  uncomfortable.  Spectator. 

,  .INFID'IOUS,. adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  fidusy 
faithful.]  Falfe,  unfaithful.  Bailey. 

INFIER'NO,  one  of  the  fmaller  Canary  iflands,  between. 
Lancerotta  and  St.  Clara. 

INFIES  TO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  A1-* 
tunas  :  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Oviedo. 

IN'FIMOUS,  adj.  [Latin.]  Loweft,  meaneft.  Cole. 

IN'FINITE,  adj.  \infini,  Fr.  infinitus,  Lat.]  Unbound¬ 
ed ;  boundlefs  ;  unlimited;  immenfe;  having  no  bounda¬ 
ries  or  limits  to  its  nature.— Impoflible  it  is,  that  God 
ftiould  withdraw  his  prefence  from  any  thing,  becaufe  the 
very  fubftance  of  God  is  infinite.  Hooker. 

What’s  time,  when  on  eternity  we  think  ? 

A.  thoufand  ages  in  that  fea  may  fink. 

Time’s  nothing  but  a  word  !  a  million 

Is  full  as  far  from  infinite  as  one.  Denham. 


It  is  hyperbolically  ufed  for  large  ;  great. 

IN'FINITE,/  [from  the  adjeftive.]  Unbounded  reach. 
— It  is  paft  the  infinite  of  thought.  Shakefpeare. 

IN'FINITELY,  adv.  Without  limits  ;  without  bounds ; 
immenfely.— Nothing  may  be  infinitely  defired,  but  that 
good  which  indeed  is  infinite.  Hooker. — In  a  great  degree. 
— The  king  faw  that  contrariwife  it  would  follow,  °that 
England,  though  much  lefs  in  territory,  yet  fhould  have 
infinitely  more  foldiers  of  their  native  forces  than  other  na¬ 
tions  have.  Bacon. 

IN'FINITENESS,/.  Immenfity  ;  boundlefsnefs ;  infi¬ 
nity. — Let  us  always  bear  about  us  fuch  impreftions  of 
reverence,  and  fear  of  God,  that  we  may  humble  ourfelves 
before  his  Admightinefs,  and  exprefs  that  infinite  diftance 
between  his  infinitenefs  and  our  weakriefles.  Taylor. 

INFINITES'IMAL,  adj.  [from  infinite ,]  Infinitely  di¬ 
vided. — Neither  the  motions  of  animal  fpirits,  nor  the  vi¬ 
brations  of  elaftic  chords,  or  of  elaftic  ether,  or  of  the  in- 
finitefimal  particles  of  the  nerves,  can  be  fuppofed  to  re- 
iemble  the  objefts  by  which  they  are  excited.  Reid. 

INFINITES'IMAL,  f  An  exceedingly  fmall  quantity  $. 
a  fluxion. 

Infinitesimals,  among  mathematicians,  are  defined 
to  be  infinitely  or  indefinitely  fmall  parts ;  as  alfo  the  me¬ 
thod  of  computing  by  them. 

In  the  method  of  infinitefimals,  the  element  by  which, 
any  quantity  increafes  or  decreafes  is  fuppofed  to  be  in¬ 
finitely  final),  and  is  generally  exprefled  by  two  or  more 
terms,  fome  of  which  are  infinitely  lefs  than  the  reft,  which 
being  neglefted  as  of  no  importance,  the  remaining  terms 
form  what  is  called  the  difference  of  the  propoled  quantity. 
The  terms  that  are  neglefted  in  this  manner,  as  infinitely 
a  *  lefs 
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lefs  than  the  other  terms  of  the  element,  are  the  very  fame 
which  arife  in  confequence  of  the  acceleration,  or  retard¬ 
ation,  of  the  generating  motion,  during  the  infinitely- 
fmall  time  in  which  the  element  is  generated  ;  fo  that  the 
remaining  terms  exprefs  the  element  that  would  have  been 
produced  in  that  time,  if  the  generating  motion  had  con¬ 
tinued  uniform.  Therefore,  thofe  differences  are  accu¬ 
rately  in  the  fame  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  generating 
motions  or  fluxions.  And  hence,  though  in  this  method 
infinitefimal  parts  of  the  elements  are  neglefted,  the  con- 
cluiions  are  accurately  true,  without  even  an  infinitely- 
Imall  error,  and  agree  precifely  with  thofe  that  are  deduced 
by  the  method  of  fluxions. 

But,  however  fafe  and  convenient  this  method  may  be, 
Lome  will  always  fcruple  to  admit  infinitely-little  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  infinite  orders  of  infinitefimals,  into  a  fcience 
that  boafts  of  the  molt  evident  and  accurate  principles,  as 
well  as  of  the  moll  rigid  demonftrations.  In  order  to 
avoid  fuch  fuppofitions,  Newton  confiders  the  fimulta- 
neous  increments  of  the  flowing  quantities  as  finite,  and 
then  inveftigates  the  ratio  which  is  the  limit  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  proportions  which  thofe  increments  bear  to  each  other, 
while  he  fuppofes  them  to  decreafe  together  till  they 
vanifh  ;  which  ratio  is  the  fame  with  the  ratio  of  the 
fluxions.  See  the  article  Fluxions,  vol.  vii.  p.  475. 

INFINITIVE,  adj.  \jnjinitif ,  Fr.  infinitivus,  Lat.]  The 
name  of  one  of  the  moods  which  ferve  for  the  conjugating 
of  verbs; — In  grammar,  the  injinitive  affirms  or  intimates  the 
intention  of  affirming,  which  is  one  ufe  of  the  indicative ; 
but  then  it  does  not  do  it  abfolutely.  Clarke. 

INFINITUDE,  /  [from  infinite.]  Infinity;  immenfity. 

• — Though  the  repugnancy  of  infinitude  be  equally  incom¬ 
patible  to  continued  or  lucceflive  motion,  or  continued 
quantity,  and  pends  upon  the  incompoflibility  of  the  very 
nature  of  things  fucceffive  or  extenlive  with  infinitude ; 
yet  that  incompoflibility  is  more  confpicuous  in  difcrete 
quantity,  that  arifeth  from  parts  actually  diftinguifhed. 
Hale. — Boundlefs  number. — We  lee  all  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  age  cut  out  and  minced  into  almoft  an  infinitude  of 
diftinftions.  Addifon. 

Confufion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 

Stood  rul'd,  flood  vaft  infinitude  confin’d.  Milton. 

INFIN'ITY,  /  [infinite,  Fr.  infinitas,  Lat.]  Immenfity; 
•boundlefTnefs  ;  unlimited  qualities. — There  cannot  be 
more  infinities  than  one;  for  one  of  them  would  limit  the 
other.  Raleigh — Endlefs  number.  An  hyperbolical  ufe  of 
the  word. — Homer  has  concealed  faults  under  an  infinity 
of  admirable  beauties.  Broome. 

INFIR'M,  adj.  [ infirme ,  Fr.  infir mus,  Lat.]  Weak;  fee¬ 
ble  ;  difabled  of  body : 

Here  Hand  I  your  brave  ; 

A  poor  infirm,  weak,  and  defpis’d,  old  man.  Shakefpe&re. 
Weak  of  mind  ;  irrefolute  : 

That  on  my  head  all  might  be  vifited. 

Thy  frailty,  and  infirmer  lex,  forgiven.  Milton. 

Not  liable  ;  not  folid. — He  who  fixes  upon  fa  lie  principles, 
treads  upon  infirm  ground,  and  lb  finks;  and  he  who  fails 
in  his  deductions  from  right  principles,  Humbles  upon 
firm  ground,  and  falls.  South. 

To  INFIR'M,  v.  a.  [ infirmer ,  Fr.  infirmo,  Lat.]  To 
weaken  :  to  ffiake ;  to  enfeeble.  Not  in  ufe. — Some  con¬ 
trary  lpirits  will  object  this  as  a  fufficient  reafon  to  infirm 
all  thofe  points  Raleigh. 

INFIR'MARY,  fi.  [ infir  merie,  Fr.]  Lodgings  for  the 
fick. — Thefe  buildings  to  be  for  privy  lodgings  on  both 
fides,  and  the  end  for  privy  galleries,  whereof  one  ffiould 
be  for  an  infirmary,  if  any  fpecial  perfon  ffiould  be  fick. 
Jiacon. 

INFIR'MITY,  /  [infir mite,  Fr.]  Weaknefs  of  fex,  age, 
or  temper. — Are  the  infirmities  of  the  body,  pains,  and 
./ifealcs,  his  complaints!  his  faith  reminds  him  of  the  day 
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when  this  corruptible  ffiall  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal  immortality.  Rogers. 

Difcover  thine  infirmity, 

That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege  : 

I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides.  Shakefpeart- 

Failing;  weaknefs;  fault. — How  difficult  is  it  to  preferve 
a  great  name,  when  he  that  has  acquired  it  is  fo  obnox¬ 
ious  to  fuch  little  weaknefles  and  infirmities  as  are  no  frnall 
diminution  to  it.  Addifon. 

A  friend  fltould  bear  a  friend’s  infirmities-. 

But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are.  Shakefip. 

Difeafe  ;  malady. — Sometimes  the  races  of  man  may  be 
depraved  by  the  infirmities  of  birth.  Temple. 

INFIRM'NESS,  f.  Weaknefs  ;  feeblenefs. — Someexpe- 
rirnents  may  difcover  the  infirmnefis  and  infufficiency  of  the 
peripatetic  doftrine.  Boyle. 

INFIS'TULATED,  adj.  Fiflulous,  afflifted  with  a 
fiftula,  Scott. 

To  INFIX',  v.  a.  \infixus,  Lat.]  To  drive  in  ;  to  fet ; 
to  fatten  : 

I  never  lov’d  myfelf, 

’Till  now,  infixed,  I  behold  myfelf. 

Drawn  in  the  fiatt’ring  table  of  her  eye.  Shakcfpeare. 
The  fatal  dart  a  ready  paflage  found, 

And  deep  within  her  heart  infix'd  the  wound.  Dryden. 

INFIX'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  fixing  deeply. 

TblNFLA'ME,  v.  a.  [injlammo,  Lat  ]  To  kindle;  to  fet 
on  fire  ;  to  make  to  burn. — Love  more  clear,  dedicated 
to  a  love  more  cold,  with  the  clearnefs  lays  a  night  of 
forrow  upon  me,  and  with  the  coldnefs  inflames  a  world 
of  fire  within  me.  Sidney. — To  kindle  any  patfion. — Their 
lull  was  injlamed towards  her.  S;/z?2.  viii. — To  kindle  with 
paifion  : 

Satan,  with  thoughts  inflam'd  of  higheft  defign. 

Puts  on  fwift  wings.  Milton. 

To  exaggerate ;  to  aggravate. — A  friend  exaggerates  a 
man’s  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his  crimes.  Addifon. — To 
heat  the  body  morbidly  w  ith  obftrufted  matter. — To  pro¬ 
voke;  to  irritate. — A  little  vain  curiolity  weighs  fo  much 
with  us,  or  the  church’s  peace  fo  little,  that  w'e  facrifice 
the  one  to  the  whetting  and  inflaming  of  the  other.  Decay 
of  Piety. 

To  INFLA'ME,  v.  a.  To  grow  hot,  angry,  and  pain¬ 
ful,  by  obflrufted  matter. — If  the  veficulte  are  oppreft, 
they  inflame.  Wifeman. 

INFLA'MER,  f.  The  thing  or  perfon  that  inflames. — 
Intereft  is  a  great  infiamer,  and  lets  a  man  on  perfecution 
under  the  colour  of  zeal.  Addifon. 

INFLA'MING,  f.  The  aft  of  kindling,  or  enraging. 

INFLAMMABILITY,  /.  [from  inflammable .]  The 
quality  of  catching  fire. — Choler  is  the  molt  inflammable 
part  of  the  blood  ;  whence,  from  its  inflammability,  it  is 
called  a  fulphur.  Harvey. 

INFLAM'MABLE,  adj.  [French.]  Eafy  to  be  fet  on 
flame  ;  having  the  quality  of  flaming. — Out  of  water  grow 
all  vegetable  and  animal  fuftances,  which  confifl  as  well 
of  lulphureous,  fat,  and  inflammable,  parts,  as  of  earthy 
and  alcalizate  ones.  Newton's  Optics. — Inflammable  Lpirits 
are  fubtle  volatile  liquors,  which  come  over  in  diftillation, 
mifcible  with  water,  and  wholly  combuftible.  Arbuthnot. 

INFLAM'MABLENESS,/  The  quality  ofeafily  catch¬ 
ing  fire. — We  may  treat  of  the  inflammablenefs  of  bodies. 
Boyle. 

INFLAMMA'TION,  /  [ infiammatio ,  Lat.  inflammation , 
Fr.]  The  aft  of  fetting  on  flame — Inflammation  of  air  from 
meteors  may  have  a  powerful  effeft  upon  men.  Temple. — 
The  flate  of  being  in  flame. — The  flame  extendeth  not 
beyond  the  inflammable  effluence,  but  clofely  adheres  unto 
the  original  of  its  inflammation.  Brown. — In  medicine  and 
furgery,  a  rednels  and  fwelling  of  any  part  of  the  body, 
attended  with  heat,  pain,  and  iymptoms  of  fever.  See  the 

article 
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article  PaTHOLOCY.— If  that  bright  Fpot  flay  in  his  place, 
jt  is  an  inflammation  of  the  burning.  Lev.  xiii.  8. — Fervour 
of  mind. — Prayer  kindleth  our  defire  to  behold  God  by 
Speculation,  and  the  mind,  delighted  with  that  contem¬ 
plative  fight  of  God,  taketh  every  where  new  inflamma¬ 
tions  to  pray  the  riches  of  the  myfteries  of  heavenly  wif- 
dorri,  continually  ftirring  up  in  us  correfpondent  defires 
towards  them.  Hooker. 

The  properties  and  phenomena  of  inflammable  bodies 
have  been  already  explained  under  the  word  Combus¬ 
tion,  vol.  iv.  and  in  the  article  Chemistry,  in  the  fame 
Volume.  But  fome  fubftances,  and  even  the  human  body, 
are  liable  to  enflame  under  circumftances  which  remain 
to  be  noticed.  The  fpontaneous  inflammation  of  efl'en- 
tial  oils,  and  that  of  fome  fat  oils,  when  mixed  with  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  are  well  known  to  philofophers  ;  fo  alfo  is  that 
of  powdered  charcoal  with  the  fame  acid,  (lately  difeo- 
vered  by  M.  Prouft,)  and  thofe  of  phofphorus,  of  pyro- 
phorus,  and  of  fulminating  gold.  Thefe  fubftances  are  ge¬ 
nerally  to  be  found  only  in  the  laboratories  of  chemifts,  who 
are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  precautions  which 
it  is  neceflary  to  take  to  prevent  the  unhappy  accidents 
which  may  be  occafioned  by  them.  But  there  are  other 
fubftances  which  occafionally  burft  into  flame  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  has  appeared  extremely  myfterious,  whence  un- 
juft  fufpi cions  have  been  entertained,  and  very  great  da- 
;*mage  has  enfued.  Some  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  thefe 
accidents  we  fhall  here  detail,  by  way  of  inltruftion  and 
warning.  * 

The  burning  of  a  ftore-houfe  of  fails,  which  happened 
•at  Brett  in  the  year  1757,  was  caufed  by  the  fpontaneous 
inflammation  of  fome  oiled  cloths,  which,  after  having 
been  painted  on  one  fide,  2nd  dried  in  the  fun,  were 
.  flowed  away  while  yet  warm ;  as  was  fliown  by  fubfe- 
■quent  experiments.  Mem.  dc  V  Acad,  de  Paris,  1760. 

•  Vegetables  boiled  in  oil  or  fat,  and  left  to  themfelves, 
after  having  been  prefled,  inflame  in  the  open  air.  This 
inflammation  always  takes  place  when  the  vegetable  re¬ 
tain  a  certain  degree  of  humidity ;  if  they  are  firlt  tho¬ 
roughly  dried,  they  are  reduced  to  afhes,  without  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  flame.  We  owe  the  obfervation  of  thefe 
facts  to  MM.  Saladin  and  Carette.  Journal  de  Phyfique , 
3784.  • 

The  heaps  of  linen  rags  which  are  thrown  together  in 
paper-manufadtories,  the  preparation  of  which  is  haftened 
by  means  of  fermentation,  often  take  fire,  if  not  carefully 
-attended  to. 

The  fpontaneous  inflammation  of  hay  has  been  known 
for  many  centuries ;  by  its  means  houfes,  barns,  &c.  have 
been  often  reduced  to  afhes.  When  the  hay  is  laid  up 
damp,  the  inflammation  often  happens  ;  for  the  fermen¬ 
tation  is  then  very  great.  This  accident  very  feldom  oc¬ 
curs  to  the  firft  hay  (according  to  the  obfervation  of  M. 
de  Bomare),  but  is  much  more  common  to  the  fecond  ; 
and  if,  through  inattention,  a  piece  of  iron  fhould  be  left 
in  a  ftalkof  hay  in  fermentation,  the  inflammation  of  that 
ftalk  is  almoft  a  certain  confequence.  Corn  heaped  up 
has  alfo  fometimes  produced  inflammations  of  this  nature. 
Dung  alfo,  under  certain  circumftances,  inflames  fponta- 
-neoully. 

In  a  paper,  publifhed  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Ma- 
nufaftures,  by  the  Rev.  William  Tooke,  F.  R.  S.  Sec.  we 
have  the  following  remarkable  inftances  of  fpontaneous 
inflammation.  “  A  perfon  of  the  name  of  Riide,  an  apo¬ 
thecary  at  Bautzen,  had  prepared  a  pyrophorus  from  rye- 
•bran  and  alum.  Not  long  after  he  had  made  the  difeo- 
very,  there  broke  out,  in  the  next  village  of  Nauflitz,  a 
great  fire,  which  did  much  mifehief,  and  was  faid  to  have 
been  occafioned  by  the  treating  of  a  lick  cow  in  the  cow- 
houfe.  Mr.  Riide  knew,  that  the  countrymen  were  ufed 
to  lay  an  application  of  parched  rye-bran  to  their  cattle 
for  curing  the  thick  neck  ;  he  knew  alfo,  that  alum  and 
rye-bran,  by  a  proper  procefs,  yielded  a  pyrophorus ;  and 
mow  he  wilhed  to  try  whether  parched  rye-bran  alone 
^vould  have  the  fame  efFeft.  Accordingly,  he  roafted  a 
Vot.  XI.  No,  731. 
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quantity  of  rve-bran  by  the  fire,  till  it  had  acquired  the 
colour  of  roafted  coffee.  This  roafted  bran  he  wrapped 
up  in  a  linen  cloth  ;  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  minutes  there 
arofe  a  ftrong  fmoke  through  the  cloth,  accompanied  by 
a  finell  of  burning.  Not  long  afterwards  the  rag  grew  a’a 
black  as  tinder,  and  the  bran,  now  become  hot, fell  through 
it  on  the  ground  in  little  balls.  Mr.  Kiide  repeated  the 
experiment  at  various  times,  and  always  with  the  fame  re- 
fult.  Who  now  will  any  longer  doubt,  that  the  frequency 
of  fires  in  cow-houfes,  which  in  thofe  parts  are  tnoftiy 
wooden  buildings,  may  not  be  occafioned  by  this  common 
practice,  of  binding  roafted  bran  about  the  necks  of  the 
cattle?  The  fire,  after  confuming  the-  cattleand  the  feed, 
communicates  itfelf  to  the  adjoining  buildings  ;  great  da¬ 
mage  enfues  ;  and  the  ignorant  look  for  the  caufe  in  wilful 
and  malicious  firing,  confequently  in  a  capital  crime,” 

-  The  lame  author  informs  us,  that,  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year  1780,  a  fire  was  difeovered  on-board  a  Ruffian  frigate 
lying  in  the  road  of  Cronftadt  ;  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
timely  extinguilhed,  would  have  endangered  the  whole 
fleet.  After  the  levereft  ferutiny,  no  caufe  of  the  fire  was 
to  he  found  ;  and  the  matter  was  forced  to  remain  with', 
out  explanation,  but  with  ftrong  furmifes  of  fome  wicked, 
incendiary  being  at  the  bottom  of  it.  In  the  month  of' 
Auguft,  in  the.  fame  year,  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  hemp- 
magazine  at  St.  Peterfburg,  by  which  feveral  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  of  hemp  and  flax  were  conl'umed.  The 
walls  of  the  magazine  are  of  brick,  the  floors  of  ftone, 
and  the  rafters  and  covering  of  iron  ;  it  Hands-  alone  on. 
an  illand  in  the  Neva,  on  which,  as  well  as  on-board  the 
Ihips  lying  in  the  Neva,  no  fire  is  permitted.  In  St.  Pe- 
terfburgh,  in  the  fame  year,  a  fire  was  difeovered  in  the 
vaulted  Ihop  of  a  furrier.  In  thefe  Ihops,  which  are  all 
vaults,  neither  fire  nor  candle  is  allowed,  and  the  doors 
of  them  are  all  of  iron.  At  length  the  probable  caulb 
was  found  to  be,  that  the  furrier,  the  evening  before  the 
fire,  had  got  a  roll  of  new  cere-cloth,  (much  in  ufe  here 
for  covering  tables,  counters,  &c.  being  eafily  wiped  and 
kept  clean,)  and  had  left  it  in  his  vault,  where  it  was 
■almoft  confumed. 

In  the  night  between  the  20th  and  21ft  of  April,  1781, 
a  fire  was  l'een  on-board  the  frigate  Maria,  which  lay  at 
anchor,  with  feveral  other  fhips,  in  the  road  off  the  ifland 
of  Cronftadt ;  the  fire  was,  however,  foon  extinguilhed  ; 
and,  by  the  levereft  examination,  little  or  nothing  could 
be  extorted  concerning  the  manner  in  which  it  had  ariferf. 
The  garrifon  was  threatened  with  a  ferutiny  that  fhould 
coft  them  dear ;  hut,  while  they  were  in  this  cruel  ftate  of 
fufpence,  an  order  came  from  the  fovereign,  which -quiet¬ 
ed  their  minds,  and  gave  rife  to  fome  very  fatisfafWy  ex¬ 
periments.  It  having  been  found,  upon  juridical  exami¬ 
nation,  as  well  as  private  inquiry,  that  in  the  fliip’s  cabin, 
when  the  fmoke  appeared,  there  lay  a  bundle  of  matting-, 
containing  Ruffian  lamp-black  prepared  from  fir-loot, 
moiftened  with  hemp-oil  varnifh,  which  was  perceived  to 
have  fparks  of  fire  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  extinction,  the 
Ruffian  admiralty  gave  orders,  to  make  various  experi¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  fee  whether  a  mixture  of  hemp-oil  var¬ 
nifh  and  the  forementioned  Ruffian  black',  folded  up  in  a 
mat  and  bound  together,  would  kindle  of  itfelf.  They 
fliook  forty  pounds  of  fir-wood  foot  into  a  tub,  and  poured 
about  thirty-five  pounds  of  Jiemp-oil  varnifh  upon  it; 
this  they  let  Hand  for  an  hour,  after  which  they  poured 
off  the  oil.  The  remaining  mixture  they  now  wrapped 
up  in  a  mat,  and  the  bundle  was  laid  dole  to  the  cabin, 
where  the  midfhipmen  had  their  birth.  To  avoid  all  fuf- 
picion  of  treachery,  two  officers  fealed  both  the  mat  and 
the  door  with  their  own  feals,  and  ftationed  a  watch  of 
four  fea-ofticers,  to  take  notice  of  all  that  parted  the  whole 
night  through;  and,  as  foon  as  any  fmoke  fhould  appear, 
immediately  to  give  information  to  the  commandant  of 
the  port.  The  experiment  was  made  on  the  26th  of  April, 
about  eleven  o’clock  A.  M.  in  prefence  of  all  the  officers 
named  in  the  commifiion.  Early  on  the  following  day, 
about  fix  o’clock  A.M.  a  fmoke  appeared,  of  which  the 
3*  chief 
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chief  commandant  was  immediately  informed  by  an  offi¬ 
cer  ;  he  came  with  all  poffible  fpeed,  and  through  a  fmall 
hole  in  the  door  faw  the  mat  fmoking.  Without  open¬ 
ing  the  door,  he  difpatched  a  meffenger  to  the  members  of 
the  commiffion;  but,  as  the  fmoke  became  ftronger,  and 
fire  began  to  appear,  the  commandant  found  it  necelfary, 
without  waiting  for  the  members  of  the  commiffion,  to 
break  the  feals  and  open  the  door.  No  fooner  was  the 
air  thus  admitted,  than  the  mat  began  to  burn  with 
greater  force,  and  prefently  it  burft  into  a  flame. 

The  Ruffian  admiralty,  being  now  fully  convinced  of 
the  feif-enkindling  property  of  the  compofition,  tranf- 
mitted  their  experiment  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences;  who  appointed  Mr.  Georgi,  a  very  learned  and 
able  adjunft  of  the  academy,  to  make  farther  experiments 
on  the  fubjeft.  Previous  to  the  relation  of  thefe  experi¬ 
ments,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  Ruffian  fir- 
black  is  three  or  four  times  more  heavy,  thick,'  and  unftu- 
ous,  than  that  kind  of  painters’  black  which  the  Germans 
call  kien-rahm.  The  former  is  gathered  atOchta,  near  St. 
Peterlburgh,  at  Mofcow,  at  Archangel,  and  other  places, 
in  little  wooden  huts,  from  refinous  fir-wood,  and  the 
unftuous  bark  of  birch,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  uncom¬ 
monly  Ample,  confifting  of  pots  without  bottoms  fet  one 
upon  the  other  ;  and  is  fold  very  cheap.  The  famous  fine 
German  kien-rahm  is  called  in  Ruffia  Holland's  black.  In 
what  follows,  when  raw  oil  is  fpoken  of,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  linfeed-oil  or  hemp-oil ;  but  mod  commonly 
the  latter.  The  varniffi  is  made  of  five  pounds  of  hemp- 
oil  boiled  with  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  minium.  For 
wrapping  up  the  compofition,  Mr.  Georgi  made  ufe  of 
coarle  hemp-linen,  and  always  fingle,  never  double.  The 
impregnations  and  mixtures  were  made  in  a  large  wooden 
bowl,  in  which  they  flood  open  till  they  were  wrapped  up 
in  linen. 

Three  pounds  of  Ruffian  fir-black  were  flovvly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  five  pounds  of  hemp-oil  varniffi  ;  and,  when 
the  mixture  had  flood  open  five  hours,  it  was  bound  up 
in  linen.  By  this,  procefs  it  became  clotted  ;  but  fome  of 
the  black  remained  dry.  When  the  bundle  had  lain  fix- 
teen  hours  in  a  cheft,  it  was  obferved  to  emit  a  very  nau- 
fieous,  and  rather  putrid,  finell,  not  quite  unlike  that  of 
boiling  oil.  Some  parts  of  it  became  warm,  and  (learned 
much  ;  this  fleam  was  watery,  and  by  no  means  in¬ 
flammable.  Eighteen  hours  after  the  mixture  was  wrap¬ 
ped  up,  one  place  became  brown,  emitted  fmoke,  and  di- 
reftly  afterwards  glowing  fire  appeared.  The  fame  thing 
happened  in  a  fecond  and  a  third  place,  though  other  places 
were  fcarcely  warm.  The  fire  crept  (lowly  around,  and 
gave  a  thick,  grey,  (linking,  fmoke.  Mr.  Georgi  took  the 
bundle  out  of  the  cheft,  and  laid  it  on  a  (tone  pavement ; 
•when,  on  being  expofed  to  the  free  air,  there  arofe  a  flow 
burning  flame,  a  fpan  high,  with  a  ftrong  body  of  fmoke. 
Not  long  afterwards  there  appeared,  here  and  there,  feve- 
xal  chaps  or  clefts,  as  from  a  little  volcano,  the  vapour  if- 
fuing  from  which  burft  into  flame.  On  his  breaking  the 
lump,  it  burft  into  a  very  violent  flame,  full  three  feet 
high,  which  foon  grew  lefs,  and  then  went  out.  The 
lmoking  and  glowing  fire  lafted  for  the  fpace  of  fix  hours ; 
and  afterwards  the  remainder  continued  to  glow  without 
fmoke  for  two  hours  longer.  The  grey  earthy  allies, 
when  cold,  weighed  five  ounces  and  a  half. 

In  another  experiment,  perfedtly  fimilar  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  compofition  and  quantities, 
the  enkindling  did  not  enfue  till  forty-one  hours  after 
the  impregnation ;  the  heat  kept  increafing  for  three 
hours,  and  then  the  accenfion  followed.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  thefe  experiments  fucceeded  better  on  bright 
days  than  on  luch.as  were  rainy  ;  and  the  accenfion  came 
on  more  rapidly. 

Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  German  rahm  were  (lowly 
impregnated  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  hemp-oil  varnilh. 
vI’he  mixture  remained  leventy  hours  before  it  became 
hot  and  reeking  ;  it  then  gradually  became  hotter,  and 
emitted  a  ftrong  exhalation ;  the  effluvia  were  moift,  and 


not  inflammable.  The  I'eaftion  lafted  thirty-fix  hours, 
during  which  the  heat  was  one  while  ftronger,  and  then 
weaker,  and  at  length  quite  ceafed. 

Stove  or  chimney  foot,  moftly  formed  from  birch-wood 
fmoke,  was  mingled  with  the  above-mentioned  fubftances 
and  tied  up;  the  compound  remained  cold  and  quiet.  Ruf¬ 
fian  fir-black,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  bound  up,  exhibited  not  the  l.eaft  reaction  or  warmth. 
Birch-oil,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  Ruffian  fir-black, 
and  bound  up,  began  to  grow  warm  and  to  emit  a  vola¬ 
tile  fmell ;  but  the  warmth  foon  went  off  again. 

From  the  experiments  of  the  admiralty  and  of  Mr.  Geor¬ 
gi,  we  learn,  not  only  the  decifive  certainty  of  the  felf- 
accenfion  of  foot  and  oil,  when  the  two  fubftances  are 
mixed  under  certain  circumftances,  but  alfo  the  following 
particulars  :  Of  the  various  kinds  of  foot,  or  lamp-black, 
the  experiments  fucceeded  more  frequently  and  furely 
with  the  coarfer,  more  undtuous,  and  heavier,  like  Ruffian 
painters’  black,  than  with  fine  light  German  rahm,  or  with 
coarfe  chimney-foot.  In  regard  to  oils,  only  thofe  expe¬ 
riments  fucceeded  which  were  made  with  drying  oils,  ei¬ 
ther  raw  or,  boiled.  The  proportions  of  the  foots  to 
the  oils  were,  in  the  fuccelsful  experiments,  very  various 
the  mixture  kindled  with  a  tenth,  a  fifth,  a  third,  with 
an  equal,  and  likewife  with  a  double,  proportion  of  oil. 
In  general,  however,  much  more  depends  on  the  mode  of 
mixture,  and  the  manipulation,  and,  as  Mr.  Georgi  often 
obferved,  on  the  weather;  for  in  moift  weather  the  bun¬ 
dles,  after  becoming  warm,  would  frequently  grow  cold 
again. 

The  inftances  of  fpontaneous  inflammation  hitherto 
mentioned  have  been  only  of  vegetable  fubftances;  but 
we  have  examples  of  the  fame  thing  in  the  animal  king¬ 
dom.  Pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  which  had  not  been  fcoured, 
took  fire  in  a  warehoufe.  The  fame  thing  happened  to 
fome  heaps  of  woollen  yarn;  and  fome  pieces  of  cloth 
took  fire  in  the  road,  as  they  were  going  to  the  fuller. 
Thefe  inflammations  always  take  place  where  the  matters 
heaped  up  preferve  a  certain  degree  of  humidity,  which 
is  neceflary  to  excite  a  fermentation  ;  the  heat  refulting 
from  which,  by  drying  the  oil,  leads  them  infenfibly  to  a 
date  of  ignition  ;  and  the  quality  of  the  oil,  being  more 
or  lefs  deliccative,  very  much  contributes  thereto. 

The  woollen  ftufr  prepared  at  Cevennes,  which  bears  the 
name  of  emperor’s  (tuff,  has  kindled  of  itfelf,  and  burnt 
to  a  coal.  It  is  not  unufual  for  this  to  happen  to  wo'ol- 
len  (luffs,  when  in  hot  fummers  they  are  laid  in  a  heap  in 
a  room  but  little  aired.  In  June  1781,  the  fame  thing 
happened  at  a  wool-comber’s  in  a  manufacturing  town  in 
Germany,  where  a  heap  of  wool-combings,  piled  up  in  a 
clofe  warehoufe  feldom  aired,  took  fire  of  itfelf.  This 
wool  had  been  by  little  and  little  brought  into  the  ware¬ 
houfe ;  and,  for  want  of  room,  piled  up  very  high,  and 
trodden  down,  that  more  might  be  added  to  it.  That 
this  combed  wool,  to  which,  as  is  well  known,  rape-oil 
mixed  with  butter  is  ufed  in  the  combing,  burnt  of  itfelf, 
was  fworn  by  feveral  witneftes.  One  of  them  affirmed 
that,  ten  years  before,  a  fimilar  fire  happened  among  the 
flocks  of  wool  at  a  clothier’s,  who  had  put  them  into  a 
calk,  where  they  were  rammed  hard,  for  their  eafier  con¬ 
veyance.  This  wool  burnt  from  within  outwards,  and 
became  quite  a  coal ;  it  was  very  certain  that  neither  fire 
nor  light  had  been  ufed  A  the  packing,  confequently  the 
above  fires  arofe  from  fimilar  caufes.  In  like  manner, 
very  credible  cloth-workers  have  certified,  that,  after  they 
have  brought  wool  that  was  become  wet,  and  packed  it 
clofe  in  their  warehoufe,  this  wool  has  burnt  of  itfelf ; 
and  very  ferious  confequences  might  have  followed,  if  it 
had  not  been  difeovered  in  time. 

The  mineral  kingdom  alfo  often  affords  inftances  of 
fpontaneous  inflammation.  Pyrites  heaped  up,  if  wetted 
and  expofed  to  the  air,  take  fire.  Pitcoal  alfo,  laid  in 
heaps,  under  certain  circumftances,  inflames  fpontaneoufly. 
M.  Duhamel  has  deferibed  two  inflammations  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  which  happened  in  the  magazines  of  Bred,  in  the 
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years  1741  and  1757.  Cuttings  of  iron,  which  had  been 
left  in  water,  and  were  afterwards  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  gave  fparks,  a#d  fet  fire  to  the  neighbouring  bodies. 

The  caufes  of  t’nefe  phenomena  the  chemilt  will  aflign  ; 
but  they  are  here  recorded  as  a  warning,  to  tradefmen  and 
others.  It  is  evident,  from  the  faffs  which  have  been  re¬ 
lated,  that,  fpontaneous  inflammations  being  very  fre¬ 
quent,  and  their  caufes  very  various,  too  much  attention 
and  vigilance  cannot  be  ufed  to  prevent  their  dreadful 
effects.  And  confequently  it  is  impoflible  to  be  too  care¬ 
ful  in  watching  over  public  magazines  and  ftorehoufes, 
particularly  thofe  belonging  to  the  ordnance,  or  thofe  in 
which  are  kept  hemp,  cordage,  lamp-black,  pitch,  tar, 
oiled-cloths,  &c.  which  fubftances  ought  never  to  be  left 
heaped  up,  particularly  if  they  have  any  moifture  in  them. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  accident  from  them,  it  would  be 
proper  to  examine  them  often,  to  take  notice  if  any  heat 
is  to  be  obferved  in  them,  and,  in  that  cafe,  to  apply  a  re¬ 
medy  immediately.  Thefe  examinations  fhould  be  made 
by  day,  it  not  being  advifable  to  carry  a  light  into  the 
magazines ;  for,  when  the  fermentation  is  fufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  vapours  which  are  difengaged  by  it  are  in  an 
inflammable  ftate,  and  the  approach  of  a  light  might,  by 
their  means,  fet  fire  to  the  fubftances  whence  they  pro¬ 
ceed.  Ignorance  of  the  before-mentioned  circumftances, 
and  a  culpable  negligence  of  thofe  precautions  which 
ought  to  be  taken,  have  often  caufed  more  misfortunes 
and  lofs  than  the  molt  contriving  malice  ;  it  is  therefore 
of  great  importance  that  thefe  fails  fhould  be  univerfally 
known,  that  public  utility  may  reap  from  them  every  pol- 
fible  advantage. 

We  have  hinted,  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that 
the  human  body  has  fometimes  been  confumed  by  fpon¬ 
taneous  inflammation,  that  is,  by  fire  generated  within. 
Of  this  moft  dreadful  of  all  fufferings  for  a  human  being, 
but  few  inftances  are  recorded  upon  good  authority ;  fome 
however  are  fo,  for  a  few  of  which  lee  the  article  Burn¬ 
ing,  vol.  iii.  p.  533.  and  a  more  extenfive  catalogue,  with 
a  full  examination  into  the  fubjeit,  accompanied  by  Rat¬ 
able  reflections,  may  be  found  in  a  monthly  publication 
called  the  Britannic  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  79-86. 

INFLAM'MATIVE,  adj.  Tending  to  inflammation. 
Scott. 

INFLAM'MATORY,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  in¬ 
flaming. — The  extremity  of  pain  often  creates  a  coldnefs 
in  the  extremities ;  fuch  a  fenfation  is  very  confident  with 
an  inflammatory  diftemper.  Arbuthnot. 

To  INFLA'TE,  v.  a.  [ inflatus ,  Lat.]  To  fwell  with 
wind. — Vapours  are  no  other  than  inflated  veficulae  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Derkam. — To  fill  with  the  breath  : 

With  might  and  main  they  chas’d  the  mtird’rous  fox, 
With  brazen  trumpets  and  inflated  box, 

To  kindle  Mars  with  military  founds, 

Nor  wanted  horns  t’  infpire  fagacious  hounds.  Dryden. 

INFLA'TING,/.  The  aft  of  diilending  with  wind. 

INFLA'TION,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  fwelled  with  wind  5 
flatulence. — Wind  coming  upwards,  inflations  and  tu¬ 
mours  of  the  belly,  are  figns  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution. 
Arbuthnot. 

To  INFLECT,  v.a.  [infleXo,  Lat.]  To  bend;  to  turn. 
—Do  not  the  rays  of  light.wbich  fall  upon  bodies,  begin 
to  bend  before  they  arrive  at  the  bodies  ?  And  are  they 
not  reflected,  refrafted,  and  inflefied,  by  one  and  the  fame 
principle,  afting  varioufly  in  various  circumftances  ? 
Newton's  Optics. 

What  makes  them" this  one  way  their  race  direft. 

While  they  a  thoufand  other  ways  reject  ? 

Why  do  they  never  once  their  courfe  wjltll  ?  Blackmore. 

To  vary  a  noun  or  verb  in  its  terminations. 

INFLECTING,/.  The  act  of  bending. 

INFLECTION,/,  [inflettio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  bend¬ 
ing  or  turning. — Neither  the  divine  determinations,  per- 
fuafions,  or  inflexions  of  the  und?rftanding  or  will  of  rati- 
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onal  creatures,  doth  deceive  the  underftanding,  pervert  the 
will,  or  necefiitate  either  to  any  moral  evil.  Hale. — Modu¬ 
lation  of  the  voice. — His  virtue,  his  gefture,  his  counte¬ 
nance,  his  zeal,  the  motion  of  his  body,  and  the  inflexion 
of  his  voice,  who  firft  uttereth  them  as  his  own,  is  that 
which  giveth  the  very  eflence  of  inftruments  available  to 
eternal  life.  Hooker. — In  grammar,  the  variation  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  by  declenfion  and  conjugation.  Variation  as 
it  refpefts  dialeft. — The  fame  word  in  the  original  tongue, 
by  divers  inflexions  and  variations,  makes  divers  dialefts. 
Brerewood. 

Inflection,  in  optics,  called  alfo  diffraftion,  and  de¬ 
flection,  of  the  rays  of  light,  is  a  property  of  them,  by 
reafon  of  which,  when  they  come  within  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  of  any  body,  they  will  either  be  bent  from  it  or 
towards  it ;  being  a  kind  of  imperfeft  reflection  or  refrac¬ 
tion.  See  the  article  Optics. 

Some  writers  aferibe  the  difeovery  of  this  property  to 
Grimaldi,  who  firft  publiftied  an  account  of  it  in  his 
treatife  De  Lumine ,  Coloribus,  £?  Iridc,  printed  in  1666. 
But  Dr.  Hook  alfo  claims  the  difeovery,  and  communi¬ 
cated  his  obfervations  on  this  fubjedt  to  the  Royal  Socie¬ 
ty,  in  1672.  He  lhows  that  this  property  differs  both 
from  reflection  and  refraClion  ;  and  that  it  feems  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  unequal  denfity  of  the  conftituent  parts  of 
the  ray,  by  which  the  light  is  difperfed  from  the  place  of 
condenfation,  and  rarefied  or  gradually  diverged  into  a 
quadrant;  and  this  defleftion,  he  fays,  is  made  towards 
the  fuperficies  of  the  opaque  body  perpendicularly. 

Newton  difeovered,  by  experiments,  this  inflection  of 
the  rays  of  light ;  which  may  be  feen  in  his  Optics. 

M.  De  la  Hire,  obferved,  that  when  we  look  at  a  can¬ 
dle,  or  any  luminous  body,  with  our  eyes  nearly  Ihut, 
rays  of  light  are  extended  from  it,  in  feveral  directions, 
to  a  confiderable  diftance,  like  the  tails  of  comets.  The 
true  caufe  of  this  phenomenon,  which  has  exercifed  the 
fagacity  of  Des  Cartes,  Rohault,  and  others,  feems  to  be, 
that  the  light  parting  among  the  eyelalhes  in  this  fitua- 
tion  of  the  eye,  is  infleCted  by  its  near  approach  to  them, 
and  therefore  enters  the  eye  in  a  great  variety  of  direc¬ 
tions.  He  alfo  obferves,  that  he  found  that  the  beams  of 
the  itars  being  obferved,  in  a  deep  valley,  to  pafs  near 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  are  always  more  refraCted  than  if  there 
were  no  fuch  hill,  or  the  obfervation  were  made  on  the 
top  of  it ;  as  if  the  rays  of  light  were  bent  down  into  a 
curve,  by  parting  near  the  furface  of  the  mountain. 

Point  of  Inflection,  in  the  higher  geometry,  is  a 
point  where  a  curve  begins  to  bend  a  contrary  way. 

INFLECTIVE,  adj.-  Having  the  power  of  bending. — - 
This  infleXive  quality  of  the  air  is  a  great  incumbrance 
and  confufion  of  aftronomical  obfervations.  Derkam. 

INFLEXIBILITY,/  [ inflexibility ,  Fr.  from  inflexible .] 
Stiffnefs;  quality  of  refilling,  flexure. — Obltinacy  ;  temper 
not  to  be  bent;  inexorable  pertinacity. 

INFLEXIBLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  inflexibilis,  Lat.]  Not 
to  be  bent  or  incurvated.: — Such  errors  as  are  but  acorns 
in  our  younger  brows,  grow  oaks  in  our  older  heads,  and 
become  inflexible  to  the  powerful  arm  of  reafon.  Brown. — 
Not  to  be  prevailed  on  ;  immoveable. — A  man  of  an  up¬ 
right  and  inflexible  temper,  in  the  execution  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  laws,  can  overcome  all  private  fear.  Addifon. 

The  man  refolv’d  and  Heady  to  his  trull. 

Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obftinately  juft.  Addifon, 

Not  to  be  changed  or  altered. — The  nature  of  things  is 
inflexible,  and  their  natural  relations  unalterable;  we  mult 
bring  our  underltapding  to  things,  and  not  bend  things 
to  our  fancies.  Watts. 

INFLEX'IBLENESS,  /  Inflexibility. 

INFLEXIBLY,  adv.  Inexorably;  invariably;  without 
relaxation  or  remiflion. — It  fliould  be  begun  early,  and 
inflexibly  kept  to,  ’till  there  appears  not  the  leaft  reluc- 
tancy.  Locke. 

INFLEXION,/  Bending,  &c.  See  Inflection. 

To  INFLICT,  v,  a.  {jnfligo;  Lat.  infliger ,  Fr.]  To  put 
s  in 
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.  in  aft  or  impofe  as  a  punifhment. — By  luxury  we  condemn 
ourfelves  to  greater  torments  than  have  been  yet  invented 
by  anger  or  revenge,  or  wfliSied  by  the  greateft  tyrants 
upon  the  word:  of  men.  Temple. 

I  know  no  pain,  they  can  inflidl  upon  him. 

Will  make  him  fay  I  mov’d  him  to  thofe  arms.  Shakefpeare. 

INFLIC'TER,  f  He  who  punifhes. — Revenge  is  com¬ 
monly  not  bounded,  but  extended  to  the  utmoft  power 
of  the  inflidier.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

INFLICTING,  f.  The  act  of  impofing  as  a  punifli- 
ment. 

INFLICTION,  f.  The  aft:  of  uling  punifhments. — Sin 
ends  certainly  in  death;  death  not  only  as  to  merit,  but 
alio  as  to  aftuat  inflidlion.  South. 

So  our  decrees. 

Dead  to  inflidlion,  to  themfelves  are  dead  ; 

And  liberty  plucks  jultice  by  the  nofe.  Shakefpeare. 

The  punilhmentimpofed. — How  defpicable  are  the  threats 
of  a  creature  as  impotent  as  ourfelves,  when  compared 
with  the  wrath  of  an  Almighty  Judge, -whofe  power  ex¬ 
tends  to  eternal  inflidlions.  Rogers. 

What,  but  thy  malice,  mov’d  thee  to  mifdeem 

Of  righteous  Job,  then  cruelly  to  afflift  him 

With  all  inflations?  But  his  patience  won.  Milton. 

'INFLICTIVE,  adj.  Sjnflidiive,  Fr.  from  inflidl.]  That 
which  impofes  a  punilhment. 

INFLUENCE,  J.  [Fr.  from  infuo,  Lat.J  Power  of  the 
celeftial  afpefts  operating  upon  terrellrial  bodies  and  af¬ 
fairs  : 

Comets  no  rule,  no  righteous  order,  own  ; 

Their  influence  dreaded,  as  their  ways  unknown.  Prior. 

Afcendant  power;  power  of  direfting  or  modifying. — 
Anciently  followed  by  into-,  now,  lefs  properly,  by  upon. — 
Incomparable  lady,  your  commandment  doth  not  only 
give  me  the  will,  but  the  power,  to  obey  you  ;  fuch  influ¬ 
ence  hath  your  excellency.  Sidney. — God  hath  his  influence 
into  the  very  eftence  of  all  things,  without  which  influence 
of  Deity  fupporting  them,  their  utter  annihilation  could 
not  chafe  but  follow.  - Hooker . — Religion  hath  fo  great  an 
influence,  upon  the  felicity  of  men,  that  it  ought  to  be  up¬ 
held,  not  only  out  of  a  dread  of  the  divine  vengeance  in 
another  w’orld,  but  out  of  regard  to  temporal  profperity. 
Tillotfon. 

To  INTLUENCE,  v.  a.  To  aft  upon  with  direftive  or 
impulfive  power  ;  to  modify  to  any  purpofe  ;  to  guide  or 
lead  to  any  end. — The  Handing  revelation  was  attefted  in 
the  moll  fblernn  and  credible  manner;  and  is  fufficient  to 
influence  their  faith  and  praftice,  if  they  attend.  Atterbury. 

By  thy  kind  pow’r  and  influencing  care. 

The  various  creatures  move,  and  live,  and  are.  Milton. 

INFLUENCING,  f.  The  aft  of  biaffing  the  temper  or 
conduft. 

INFLUENT,  adj.  \influens ,  Lat.]  Flowing  in. — The 
chief  intention  of  chirurgery,  as  well  as  medicine,  is 
keeping  a  juft  equilibrium  between  the  influent  fluids  and 
vafcular  folids.  Arbuthnot. 

INFLUENTIAL,  adj.  [from  influence.']  Exerting  in¬ 
fluence  or  power. — Our. now  over-fhadowed,  fouls  may  be 
emblemed  by  thofe  crufted  globes,  whofe  influential  emif- 
flous  are  interrupted  by  the  interpofal  of  the  benighted 
element.  Glantille. 

INFLUX,  f.  [ influxus ,  Lat.]  Aft  of  flowing  into  any 
thing. — An  elaftic  fibre,  like  a  bow,  the  more  extended, 
it  rellores  itfelf  with  the  greater  force :  if  the  fpring  be 
deftroyed,  it  is  like  a  bag,  only  paflive  as  to  the  influx  of 
the  liquid.  Arbuthnot. — Infufion  ;  intromiflion. — There  is 
another  life  after  this.;  and  the  influx  of  the  knowledge  of 
God,  in  relation  to  this  everlafting  life,  is  infinitely  of 
moment  /-/a/e.— Influence ;  power.  Not  ufled. — Thefe  two 
do  not  fo  much  concern  fea-fifh,  yet  they  have  a  great  in¬ 
flux  upop.  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes.  Hale. 
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INFLUX'IOUS,  adj.  Influential.  Not  ufled. — The  moon 
hath  an  influxious  power  to  make  impreflions  upon  their 
humours.  Howel. 

To  INFO'LD,  v.  a.  To  involve;  to  inwrap  ;  to  inciofe 
with  involutions  : 

For  all  the  creft  a  dragon  did  infold 

With  greedy  paws,  and  overall  did  fpread 

His  golden  wings.  Fairy  Queen. 

INFO'LDING,  fl.  The  aft  of  involving. 

To  INFO'LIATE,  v.  a.  [in  folium,  Lat.]  To  cover 
with  leaves.  Not  much  ufled,  but  elegant. — Long  may  his 
fruitful  vine  infoliate  and  claip  about  him  with  embrace- 
men  ts.  Howel. 

To  INFO'RCE.  See  To  Enforce. 

INFO'RCEMENT.  See  Enforcement. 

To  INFO'RM,  v.  a.  [ informer ,  Fr.  informo,  Lat.]  To 
animate  ;  to  aftuate  by  vital  powers  : 

While  life  informs  thefe  limbs,  the  king  reply’d, 

Well  to  deferve  be  all  my  cares  employ’d.  Pope. 

To  inftruft;  to  fupply  with  new  knowledge;  to  acquaint. 
Before  the  thing  communicated  was  anciently  put  with  ; 
now  generally  of ;  fometimes  in. — The  drift  is  to  inform 
their  minds  with  fome  method  cf  reducing  the  laws  into 
their  original  caufes.  Hooker. — The  difficulty  arifes  not 
from  what  fenfe  informs  us  of,  but  from  wrong  applying 
our  notions.  Digby. — To  underhand  the  commonwealth, 
and  religion,  is  enough  :  few  inform  themfelves  in  thefe  to 
the  bottom.  Locke. — To  offer  an  accufation  to  a  magiftrate.. 
— Tertullus  informed  the  governor  againft, Paul.  Adis. 

INFO'RM,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  forma , 
a  form.]  Unfhapen,  having  no  proper  form,  ugly.  Scctt, 

INFOR'MAL,  adj.  Irregular  ;  not  competent : 

Thefe  poor  informal  women  are  no  more 

But  inftruments  of  fome  more  mightier  member, 

That  fets  them  on.  Shakefpeare. 

This  word  is  little  ufed  except  among  lawyers,  and  with 
regard  to  official  proceedings. 

INFORMAL'ITY,  J.  The  negleft  of  proper  forms  j 
irregularity. 

INFOR'MANT,  f  [French.]  One  who  gives  informa¬ 
tion  or  inftruftion. — He  believes  the  fentence  is  true,  as 
it  is  made  up  of  terms  which  his  informant  underftands, 
though  the  ideas  be  unknown  to  him  which  his  informant 
has  under  thefe  words.  Watts. — One  who  exhibits  an  ac¬ 
cufation. 

INFORMA'TION,  j.  [ informatio ,  Lat.  from  inform.] 
Intelligence  given  ;  inftruftion. — The  aftive  informations 
of  the  intellect  filling  the  paflive  reception  of  the  will, 
like  form  clofing  with  matter,  grew  aftuate  into  a  third 
and  diftinft  perfeftion  of  praftice.  South. 

But  reafon  with  the  fellow, 

Left  you  fhould  chance  to  whip  your  information. 

And  beat  the  meflenger  who  bids  beware 

Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded.  ’  Shakefpeare. 

The  aft  of  informing  or  accufing. 

Information,  in  law,  an  accufation  or  complaint 
exhibited  againll  a  perfon  for  fome  criminal  offence, 
either  immediately  againft  the  king,  or  againft  a  private 
perfon  ;  which,  from  its  enormity  or  dangerous  tendency, 
the  public  good  requires  fliould  be  reltrained  and  punifh- 
ed.  It  differs  from  an  indictment  principally  in  this,  that 
an  indiftment  is  an  accufation  found  by  the  oath  of  twelve 
men,  whereas  an  information  is  only  the  allegation  of  the 
office  who  exhibits  it.  3  New.  Abr.  164. 

Informations  are  of  two  forts  :  firlt,  thofe  which  are 
partly  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  and  partly  that  of  a  fubjeft  ; 
and,  fecondly,  fuch  as  are  only  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
The  former  are  ufually  brought  upon  penal  ftatutes, 
which  inflift  a  penalty  upon  conviftion  of  the  offender, 
one  part  to  the  ufe  of  the  king  and  another  to  the  ufe  of 
the  informer,  and  are  a  fort  of  qui-tam  aftions,  only  car¬ 
ried  on  by  a  criminal  inftead  of  a  civil  procefs  5  upon 
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■which  therefore  it  is  fufficient  in  this  place  to  obferve, 
that,  by  flat.  31  Eliz.  c.  5,  no  profecution  upon  any  penal 
ftatute,  the  fuit  and  benefit  whereof  are  limited  in  part  to 
the  king  and  in  part  to  the  profecutor,  can  be  brought 
by  any  common  informer  after  one  year  is  expired  fince 
the  commifiionof  the  offence;  nor  on  behalf  of  the  crown 
after  the  lapfe  of  two  years  longer  ;  nor,  where  the  for¬ 
feiture  is  originally  given  only  to  the  king,  can  fuch  pro¬ 
fecution  be  had  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the 
fommiflion  of  the  offence.  Cro.  Jac.  366. 

The  informations  that  are  exhibited  in  the  name  of  the 
king  alone  are  alfo  of  two  kinds  ;  firff,  thofe  which  are 
truly  and  properly  his  own  fuits,  and  filed  ex  officio  by  his 
own  immediate  officer,  the  attorney-general ;  fecondly, 
thofe  in  which,  though  the  king  is  the  nominal  profecu¬ 
tor,  yet  it  is  at  the  relation  of  fome  private  perfon,  or 
common  informer,  and  they  are  filed  by  the  king’s  coro¬ 
ner  and  attorney  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  ufually 
called  the  mailer  of  the  crown-office,  who  is  for  this  pur- 
pole  the  Handing  officer  of  the  public.  The  object  of  the 
king’s  own  profecutions,  filed  ex  officio  by  his  own  attor¬ 
ney-general,  are  properly  fuch  enormous  mifdemeanors 
as  peculiarly  tend  to  difturb  or  endanger  his  government, 
or  to  molefl  or  affront  him  in  the  regular  difcliarge  of  his 
royal  functions.  For  offences  fo  high  and  dangerous,  in 
the  punifhment  or  prevention  of  which  a  moment’s  delay 
would  be  fatal,  the  law  has  given  to  the  crown  the  power 
of  an  immediate  profecution,  without  waiting  for  any 
previous  application  to  any  other  tribunal ;  which  power 
thus  neceffary,  not  only  to  the  eafe  and  fafety,  but  even 
to  the  very  exiftence,  of  the  executive  magillrate,  was  ori¬ 
ginally  referved  in  the  great  plan  of  the  Englifh  confti- 
tution  ;  wherein  provifion  is  wifely  made  for  the  due  pre- 
fervation  of  all  its  parts.  The  objects  of  the  other  fpecies 
of  informations,  filed  by  the  mailer  of  the  crown-office 
•upon  the  complaint  or  relation  of  a  private  fubjefl,  are  any 
grofs  and  notorious  mifdemeanors,  riots,  batteries,  libels, 
and  other  immoralities  of  an  atrocious  kind,  not  peculi¬ 
arly  tending  to  difturb  the  government,  (for  thofe  are  left 
to  the  care  of  the  attorney-general,)  but  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  magnitude  or  pernicious  example,  deferve 
the  moll  public  animadverfion.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  26.  And 
when  an  information  is  filed,  either  thus,  or  by  the  attor¬ 
ney-general  ex  officio,  it  muft  be  tried  by  a  petit  jury  of 
the  county  where  the  offence  arifes ;  after  which,  if  the 
defendant  be  found  guilty,  the  court  mull  be  reforted  to 
for  his  punifhment. 

This  mode  of  profecution,  by  information  (or  fuggef- 
tion)  filed  on  record  by  the  king’s  attorney-general,  or 
by  his  coroner,  or  mailer  of  the  crowm-office  in  the  court 
of  King’s  Bench,  feems  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common 
law  itfelf.  1  Show .  118.  For  as  the  king  was  bound  to 
profecute,  or  at  lead  to  lend  the  fanftion  of  his  name  to  a 
profecutor,  whenever  a  grand  jury  informed  him,  upon 
their  oaths,  that  there  was  a  fufficient  ground  for  infti- 
tuting  a  criminal  fuit ;  fo,  when  thefe  his  immediate  offi¬ 
cers  were  otherwife  fufficiently  allured  that  a  man  had 
committed  a  grofs  mifdemeanor,  either  perfonally  againft 
the  king  or  his  government  or  againft  the  public  peace 
and  good  order,  they  were  at  liberty,  without  waiting  for 
any  farther  intelligence,  to  convey  that  information  to  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench  by  a  fuggellion  on  record,  and  to 
carry  on  the  profecution  in  his  majelty’sname.  But  thefe 
informations  (of  every  kind)  are  confined  by  the  confti- 
tution  law  to  mere  mifdemeanors  only ;  for,  wherever  any 
capital  offence  is  charged,  the  fame  law  requires  that  the 
accufation  be  warranted  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men,  be¬ 
fore  the  party  lhall  be  put  to  anfwer  it. 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  informations,  Hill  farther  regu¬ 
lated  by  Hat.  9  Ann.  c.  20 ;  viz.  thofe  in  the  nature  of  a 
writ  of  quo  warranto,  which  are  a  remedy  given  to  the 
crown  againft  fuch  as  may  have  ufurped  or  intruded  into 
any  office  or  franchife.  The  modern  information  tends 
•to  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  ancient  writ,  being  generally 
made  ufe  of  to  try  the  civil  rights  to  fuch  franchifes  5 
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though  it  is  commenced  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  in¬ 
formations  are,  by  leave  of  the  court,  or  at  the  will  of  the 
attorney-general;  being  properly  a  criminal  profecution, 
in  order  to  fine  the  defendant  for  his  ufurpation,  as  well 
as  to  oull  him  from  his  office ;  yet  ufually  confidered  at 
prefent  as  merely  a  civil  proceeding.  See  the  article  Quo 
Warranto  ;  and  4  Comm.  308,  311. 

An  information  on  behalf  of  the  crown  filed  in  the 
Exchequer  by  the  king’s  attorney-general,  is  a  method  of 
fuit  for  recovering  money  or  other  chattels,  or  for  obtain¬ 
ing  fatisfaflion  in  damages  for  any  perfonal  wrong  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  lands  or  other  poffeffions  of  the  crown. 
Moor,  375.  It  differs  from  an  information  filed  in  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench,  in  that  this  is  inftituted  to  redrefs 
a  private  wrong,  by  which  the  property  of  the  crown  is 
affefted  ;  that  is  calculated  to  puniffi  fome  public  wrong 
or  heinous  mifdemeanor  in  the  defendant.  It  is  grounded 
on  no  writ  under  feal,  but  merely  on  the  intimation  of 
the  king’s  officer,  the  attorney-general,  who  “gives  the 
court  to  underftand  and  be  informed  of”  the  matter  in 
queftion  ;  upon  which  the  party  is  put  to  anfwer,  and 
trial  is  had,  as  in  fuits  between  fubjefi  and  fubje£l.  The 
moll  ufual  informations  are  thofe  of  intrufion  and  debt. 
Intrufion  for  any  trefpafs  committed  on  the  lands  of  the 
crown,  as  by  entering  thereon  without  title;  holding  over 
after  a  leafe  is  determined  ;  taking  the  profits  ;  cutting 
down  timber;  or  the  like.  Cro.  Jac.  212.  1  Leon.  48.  SaviL 
49.  Debt  upon  any  contracl  for  moneys  due  to  the  king, 
or  for  any  forfeiture  due  to  the  crown  upon  the  breach 
of  a  penal  ftatute.  This  latter  is  moll  commonly  ufed  to 
recover  forfeitures  occafioned  by  tranfgreffing  thofe  laws 
which  are  enabled  for  the  ellabliffiment  and  fupport  of 
the  revenue ;  others,  which  regard  mere  matters  of  police 
and  public  convenience,  being  ufually  left  to  be  inforced 
by  common  informers,  in  qui-tam  informations  or  adlions. 
But,  after  the  attorney-general  has  informed  upon  the: 
breach  of  a  penal  law,  no  other  information  can  be  re¬ 
ceived.  Hardr.  201. 

There  is  alfo  an  information  in  rent,  when  any  goods 
are  l'uppofed  to  become  the  property  of  the  crown,  and 
no  man  appears  to  claim  them,  or  to  difpute  the  title  of 
the  king.  As  anciently  in  the  cafe  of  treafure-trove, 
wrecks,  waifs,  and  eftrays,  feized  by  the  king's  officer 
for  his  ufe.  Upon  fuch  feizure,  an  information  was  ufually 
filed  in  the  Exchequer,  and  thereupon  a  proclamation  was 
made  for  the  owner  (if  any)  to  come  in  and  claim  the  ef¬ 
fects  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  there  iffued  a  commiffion  of 
appraifement,  to  value  the  goods  in  the  officer’s  hands ; 
after  the  return  of  which,  and  a  fecond  proclamation  had, 
if  no  claimant  appeared,  the  goods  were  fuppofed  dere¬ 
lift,  and  condemned  to  the  ufe  of  the  crown.  And  when, 
in  later  times,  forfeitures  of  the  goods  themfelves,  as  well 
as  perfonal  penalties  on  the  parties,  were  inflicted  by  aft 
of  parliament  for  tranfgreflions  againft  the  laws  of  the 
cuftoms  and  excile,  the  fame  procefs  was  adopted  in  or¬ 
der  to  fecure  fuch  forfeited  goods  for  the  public  ufe, 
though  the  offender  liimfelf  had  efcaped  the  reach  of  juf- 
tice.  3  Comm.  261,  2. 

An  information  is,  in  many  refpefts,  the  fame  as  whaf, 
for  a  common  perfon,  is  called  a  declaration.  It  ought 
to  be  certain,  that  the  party  may  perfectly  know  what  lie 
is  to  anfwer  to,  and  the  court  what  they  are  to  give  judg¬ 
ment  on.  Plowd.  329. 

Informations  qui-tam  will  not  lie  on  any  ftatute,  which 
prohibits  a  thing,  as  being  an  immediate  offence  againlt 
the  public  good  in  general,  under  a  certain  penalty,  un- 
lefs  the  whole  or  part  of  fuch  penalty  be  exprefsly  given 
to  him  who  will  fue  for  it ;  becaufe  otherwife  it  goes  to 
the  king,  and  nothing  can  be  demanded  by  the  party. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  26. 

It  has  been  laid,  that  the  king  ffiall  put  no  one  to  an¬ 
fwer  for  a  wrong  done  principally  to  another,  without  in- 
di&ment,  or  prelentment ;  but  this  does  not  feem  a  prin¬ 
ciple  adhered  to  ;  and  of  common  right,  informations, 
or  aftions  ia  the -nature  thereof,  may  be  brought  for  of- 
M  fences 
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fences  againll  ftatntes,  whether  mentioned  or  not  in  fuch 
ftatutes,  where  other  methods  of  proceeding  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  appointed.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  26.  §  1,  2.  And, 
wherever  a  matter  concerns  the  public  government,  and 
no  particular  perfon  is  entitled  to  an  action,  there  an  in¬ 
formation  will  lie.  1  Salk.  374. 

It  is  every  day’s  practice,  agreeable  to  numberlefs  pre¬ 
cedents,  either  in  the  name  of  the  king’s  attorney-general, 
or  of  the  mailer  of  the  crown-office,  to  exhibit  informa¬ 
tions  for  batteries,  cheats,  feducing  a  young  man  or  wo¬ 
man  from  their  parents,  in  order  to  marry  them  againll 
their  confent,  or  for  any  other  wicked  parpofe,  fpiriting 
away  a  child  to  the  plantations,  refcuing  perfons  from  le¬ 
gal,  arrefts,  perjuries,  and  hibernations'  thereof,  forgeries, 
confpiracies  ;  (whether  to  accufe  an  innocent  perfon,  or 
to  impoverifh  a  certain  fet  of  lawful  traders,  &c.  or  to 
procure  a  verdi ft  unlawfully  given,  by  cauling  perfons 
bribed  for  that  purpofe  to  be  fworn  on  a  tales-,)  and  other 
luch-like  crimes,  done  principally  to  a  private  perfon  : 
as  alfo  for  offences  done  principally  to  the  king;  as  for 
libels,  feditious  words,  riots,  falfe  news,  extortions,  nui- 
fances;  (as  in  not  repairing  highways,  or  obftrufting 
them,  or  flopping  a  common  river,  &c.)  contempts,  as 
in  departing  from  the  parliament  without  the  king’s  li- 
cenfe,  difobeying  his  writs,  uttering  money  without  his 
authority,  efcaping  from  legal  inprifonment  on  a  profe- 
cution. for  contempt,  neglecting  to  keep  watch  and  ward, 
abufiag  the  king’s  commiflion  to  the  oppreflion  of  the 
fubjedt,  making  a  return  to  a  mandamus  of  matters  known 
to  be  falfe;  and  in  general  any  other  offences  againll  the 
public  good,  or  againll  the  firll  and  obvious  principles  of 
jullice  and  common  honefty.  See  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  26.  § 
1.  and  the  feveral  authorities  there  cited  ;  and  Finch  L.  240. 
Show.  105.  But  in  general  the  difcretion  of  the  court  in 
granting  informations  is  guided  by  the  merits  of  the  per- 
ion  applying  ;  by  the  time  of  the  application  ;  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  cafe  ;  and  by  the  confequcnces  which  may 
poflibly  refult  from  the  granting  it.  Per.  Ld.  Mansfield , 
Black.  542. 

It  feems  to  be  an  eftabliflied  practice,  not  to  admit  the 
filing  of  ,an  information,  (except  thole  exhibited  in  the 
name  of  his  majefty’s  attorney-general,)  without  firll 
making  a  rule  on  the  perfons  complained  of,  to  fiiow  caufie 
to  the  contrary  ;  which  rule  is  never  granted  but  upon 
motion  made  in  open  court,  and  grounded  upon  affidavit 
of  fome  mifdemeanor,  which,  if  true,  doth  either  for  its 
enormity  or  dangerous  tendency,  or  other  luch-like  cir- 
■cumftances,  feem  proper  for  the  moll  public  profecution  ; 
•and  if  the  perfon,  on  whom  fuch  rule  is  made,  having 
been  perfonally  ferved  with  it,  do  not,  at  the  day  given 
him  for  that  purpofe,  give  the  court  good  fatisfaftion  by 
affidavit,  that  there  is  no  reafonable  caufe  for  the  profecu¬ 
tion,  the  court  generally  grants  the  information;  and 
fometim.es,  upon  lpecial  circumilances,  will  grant  it  againll 
thofe  who  cannot  be  perfonally  ferved  with  fuch  rule  ;  as 
if  they  purpofely  abfent  tbemfelves,  &c.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c. 
26.'  But  it  feems  that  in  fuch- cafe  the  profecutor  Ihould, 
on  affidavit  of  the  fact  of  abfence,  move  the  court  for  a 
rule  that  leaving  the  fame  at  the  laft  place  of  abode  Ihould 
be  deemed  good  fervice.  If  a  defendant  (how  good  caufe 
to  the  contrary,  as  that  he  has  been  indiCted  fot  the  fame 
caufe  and  acquitted,  or  that  the  intent  is  to  try  a  civil 
rmht  which  luts  not  been  yet  determined,  or  that  the 
complaint  is  trifling  or  vexatious,  &c.  or,  where  the  mo¬ 
tion  is  for  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto , 
if  he  can  fnow  that  his  right  hath  been  already  determin¬ 
ed  on  a  mandamus,  or  that  it  hath  been  acquielced  in  many 
years,  or  that  it  depends  upon  the  right  of  his  voters 
which  hath  not  been  tried,  or  that  it  doth  not  concern 
the  public,  but  is  wholly  of  a  private -nature ;  the  court 
will  not  gran);  the  information  without  fome  particular 
circumftances,  the  judgment  whereof  lies  in  difcretion. 
a  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  26. 

The  compounding  of  informations  upon  penal  flatutes  is  an 
©ffcr.cc,  in  criminal  cafes,  equivalent  to  maintenance  or 


barretry  in  civil  cafes ;  and  i^,  belides  an  additional  hiif- 
demeanor  againll  public  jullice,  by  contributing  to  make 
the  law  odious  to  the  people.  At  once,  therefore,  to  dif- 
courage  malicious  informers,  and  to  provide  that  offences, 
when  once  difcovered,  (hall  be  duly  profecuted,  it  is  en¬ 
acted  by  flat.  18  Eliz.  c.  5.  that  if  any  perfon,  informing 
under  pretence  of  any  penal  law,  make  any  compofitiou 
without  leave  of  the  court,  or  take  any  money  or  promile 
from  the  defendant  to  excufe  him,  (which  demonftrates 
his  intent  in  commencing  the  profecution  to  be  merely  to 
ferve  his  own  ends,  and  not  for  the  public  good,)  he  (hall 
forfeit  iol.  (Hall  Hand  two  hours  in  the  pilloiy,  and  be  for 
ever  difabled  to  fue  on  any  popular  or  penal  ftatute, 

4  Comm.  136. 

Regularly,  the  fame  certainty  that  is  required  in  an  in¬ 
diament,  is  required  in  an. information  ;  but  it  has  been 
held  not  to  be  neceffary  to  repeat  the  words  “gives  the: 
court  here  to  underftand,  and  be  informed,”  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  diitina  claufe,  if  the  want  of  them  may  „ 
be  Supplied  by  a  natural  and  eafy  conftruaion.  Seethe 
article  Indictment,  p.  9.  of  this  volume.  In  an  infor¬ 
mation  again  ft  Roberts  the  ferryman  over  the  river  Mer- 
fey,  which  parts  Anglefey  from  Caernarvonlhire  in  Wales, 
it  was  moved  in  arreit  of  judgment,  that  the  information 
was  too  general  and  uncertain,  becaufe  it  did  not  alie°e 
that  any  particular  perfon,  or  any  certain  number  of  cat¬ 
tle,  were  ferried  over  within  the  time  laid  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  ;  neither  did  it  mention  any  particular  perfon  from 
whom  the  extorted  rates  were  taken,  which  it  ought  to 
do,  that  the  tingle  offence  might  certainly  appear  to  the 
court;  after  great  deliberation,  the  whole  court  was  of 
that  opinion;  and  per  Holt,  chief  jullice:  In  every  fuch 
information  a  Angle  offence  ought  to  be  laid  and  alcer- 
tained,  becaufe  every  extortion  from  every  particular  per¬ 
fon  is  a  leparate  and  diftinCl  offence  ;  therefore  they  ought 
not  to  be  accumulated  under  a  general  charge,  as"  in  this 
cafe,  becaufe  each  offence  requires  a  feparate  and  diftinCl: 
punilhment  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  offence;  and 
it  is  not  poffible  for  the  court  to  proportion  the  fine  or 
other  punilhment,  unlefs  it  is  fingly  and  certainly  laid. 
Carth.  226. 

If  an  informer  dies,  the  attorney-general  may  proceed 
in  the  information  for  the  king;  non-fuit  of  an  informer 
is  no  bar  againll  the  king  ;  and,  if  the  king’s  attorney 
enter  a  nolle  profequi,  it  is  not  any  bar  quoad  the  informer. 
Cro.  El.  583.  1  Leon.  119.  If  two  informations  are  had 
on  the  fame  day,  they  mutually  abate  one  another;  be¬ 
caufe  there  is  no  priority  to  attach  the  right  of  the  fuit 
in  one  informer,  more  than  in  the  other.  Hob.  138. 

If  an  information  contain  feveral  offences  againll  a  fta¬ 
tute,  and  be  well  laid  as  to  fome  of  them,  but  defective 
as  to  the  reft,  the  informer  may  have  judgment  for  fuch 
as  are  well  laid.  Hob.  266.  After  a  plea  pleaded  to  an 
information  for  any  crime,  the  defendant,  by  favour  of 
the  court,  may  appear  by  attorney;  alfo  the  court  may 
difpenfe  with  the  perfonal  appearance  before  plea  pleaded, 
except  in  fuch  cafes  where  a  perfonal  appearance  is  re¬ 
quired  by  fome  ftatute;  and  it  is  the  fame  of  indictments 
for  crimes  under  the  degree  of  capital.  Hob.  273. 

Informations  are  not  qualhed  for  infufficiency,  like 
indictments ;  but  the  defendant  mud  demur  to  them. 

2  Lill.  59.  Fines  affeffed  in  court  by  judgment  on  ah  in¬ 
formation,  cannot  afterwards  be  qualified  or  mitigated. 
Cro.  Car.  251. 

In  the  conftruiftion  of  ftat.  4  &  5  W.  &  M.  c.  18,  it 
hath  been  holden,  r.  That,  if  procefs  be  iflued  on  fuch 
information  before  fuch  recognizance  is  given  as  the  fta¬ 
tute  directs,  the  fame  may  be  fet  afide  and  difcharged  on 
motion.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  26.  2.  That  this  ftatute  extends 

to  all  informations,  except  thofe  exhibited  in  the  name 
of  his  majelty’s  attorney-general  ;  lo  that  an  information- 
in  nature  of  a  quo  warranto,  though  a  proper  remedy  to 
try  a  right,  in  rei’pect  of  which  it  may  not  in  ItriCtnefs 
come  within  the  words  trefpajfes,  &c.  yet  being  alfo  in¬ 
tended  to  punilh  a  mildemeanor,  and  alfo  as  the  proceed¬ 
ings 
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fngs  therein  may  be  as  vexatious  as  in  any  other,  the  fame 
is  within  the  purview  of  the  Ilatute,  which,  being  a  re¬ 
medial  law,  fliall  receive  as  large  a  conltruftion  as  the 
words  will  bear.  Carth.  503.  1  Salk.  376.  5.  C.  3.  That 
no  colts  can  be  had  on  this  Ilatute  on  an  acquittal  by  a 
trial  at  bar  ;  not  only  becaufe  the  claufe  that  gives  colts, 
■unlefs  the  judge  certify  a  realonable  caufe,  feetns  only  to 
have  a  view  to  trials  at  nifi  prius,  but  alfo  becaufe  a  caufe, 
which  is  of  fuch  confequence  as  to  be  thought  proper  for 
a  trial  at  bar,  cannot  well  be  thought  within  the  purview 
of  the  Ilatute  ;  which  was  chiefly  defigned  againlt  trifling 
and  vexatious  profecutions.  2,  Hawk.  P.C.  c,  26.  4-.  That, 

if  there  be  feveral  defendants,  and  fome  of  them  acquit¬ 
ted,  and  others  convicted,  none  of  them  can  have,  colts. 

1  Salk.  194..  5.  That,  wherever  a  defendant’s  cafe  is  fuch 

as  authorifes  the  court  to  award  him  colts,  he  has  a  right 
to  them  ex  debito  juflitix ;  for  it  feems  a  general  rule,  that 
where  judges  are  empowered  by  Ilatute  to  do  a  matter  of 
jultice,  they  ought  to  do  it  of  courfe.  2  Chan.  Caf  191. 

2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  2 6. 

INFORM  A'TOR,  /.  In  old  records,  an  informer. 

INFQRMA'TUS  NON  SUM,  or  more  properly  non 
fum  informatus.  [Lat.  I  am  not  informed,  or  I  have  no 
inltruftions.]  A  formal  anfwer  made  of  courfe  by  an  at¬ 
torney  who  is  authorifed  by  his  client  to  let  judgment 
pafs  in  that  form  againlt  him.  It  is  commonly  ufed  in 
warrants  of  attorney,  given  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  con- 
felling  judgment. 

INFOR'MER,  /  One  who  gives  inltruftion  or  intelli¬ 
gence. — This  writer  is  either  bialfed  by  an  inclination  to 
believe  the  worlt,  or  a  want  of  judgment  to  chufe  his  in¬ 
formers.  Swift. — One  who  difcovers  offenders  to  the  magif- 
trate. — Informers  are  a  deteftable  race  of  people,  although 
fometimes  neceflary.  Swift. 

Let  no  court-fycophant  pervert  my  fenfe, 

Nor  fly  informer  watch  thefe  words  to  draw 

Within  the  reach  of  trealon.  Pope. 

The  perfon  who  informs  againlt,  or  profecutes  in  any 
of  the  king’s  courts,  thofe  who  offend  againlt  any  law,  or 
penal  Ilatute.  No  man  may  be  an  informer  who  is  dis¬ 
abled  by  any  mifdemeanor.  31  Ehz.  c.  5. 

INFOR'MIDABLE,  adj.  [fa  and  formidabilis,  Lat.] 
Not  to.be  feared  5  not  to  be  dreaded  : 

Of  ftrength,  of  courage  haughty,  and  of  limb 
Heroic  built,  though  of  terreftrial  mold  ; 

Foe  not  informidable ,  exempt  from  wound.  Milton. 

INFOR'MING,/  The  aft  of  giving  information. 

INFOR'MITY,  f.  [from  informis,  Lat.]  Shapeleflhefs. 
—From  this  narrow  time  of  geltation  may  enfue  afmallnefs 
in  the  exclufion  ;  but  this  inferreth  no  informity.  Brown. 

INFOR'MOUS,  adj.  Shapelefs  ;  of  no  regular  figure. — 
That  a  bear  brings  forth  her  young  informous  and  un- 
fhapen,  which  flie  falhioneth  after  by  licking  them  over, 
is  an  opinion  delivered  by  ancient  writers.  Brown. 

INFOR'TUNATE,  adj.  [ infortune',  Ft .  inf ortunatus ,  Lat.] 
Unhappy.  See  Unfortunate,  which  is  commonly  ufed. 

_ Perkin,  deftitute  of  all  hopes,  having  found  all  either 

falle,  faint,  or  ihfortunate,  did  gladly  accept  of  the  condi¬ 
tion.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

INFOR'TUNATENESS,  f.  [from  infortunate. ]  Unfor- 
tunatenefs ;  unhappinels.  Scott. 

INFOR'TUNE,  /.  Misfortune  ;  mifchance. 

INFOR'TUNE,  /  With  altrologers,  an  unfortunate 
planet. 

To  INFRAC'T,  v.  a.  [infradus,  Lat.]  To  break.  Not 

ufed : 

Falling  fall,  from  gradual  Hope  to  Hope, 

With  wild  infraEled  courfe  and  lelfen’d  roar, 

It  gains  a  fafer  bed.  Thomfon. 

INFRACTING,  /.  The  aft  of  breaking. 

INFRACTION,  /  The  aft  of  breaking ;  breach;  vi¬ 
olation  of  treaty.— The  wolves,  pretending  an  infraction 
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in  the  abufe  of  their  holtages,  fell  upon  the  ffieep  with¬ 
out  their  dogs.  L’Ejlrange. 

By  the  fame  gods,  the  jultice  of  whofe  wrath 
Punilh’d  the  infraElion  of  my  former  faith.  Waller, 

INFR  ALAPSA'RIAN,  /  in  church  hiltory,  one  Ire- 
longing  to  a  feft  of  predeltinarians,  who  maintain,  that 
God  has  created  a  certain  number  of  men  only  to  be 
damned,  without  allowing  them  the  means  neceflary  to 
lave  themfelves,  if  they  would;  and  they  are  thus  called, 
becaufe  they  hold  that  God’s  decrees  were  formed  infra 
lapfum,  after  his  knowledge  of  the  fall,  and  in  confequence 
thereof ;  in  contradillinftion  to  the  Supralapfarians. 

INFR ALAPSA'RIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  the.fcheme 
or  doftrine  of  the  infralapfarians. 

INFR AMUNDA'NE,  adj.  [from  infra,  Lat.  below, 
and  mundus,  the  world.]  Situate  beneath  the  world. 

TNFRAN'CHISE,  v.  a.  To  enfranchife,  to  make  freei, 
Scott. 

INFRAN'CIIISEMENT,  /.  An  enfranchifement,  the 
aft  of  making  free. 

INFRANGIBLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  broken. — The  pri¬ 
mitive  atoms  are  fuppofed  infrangible,  extremely  com- 
pafled  and  hard,  which  compaftednefs  and  hardnefs  is  a 
demonftration  that  nothing  could  be  produced  by  them, 
fince  they  could  never  cohere.  Cheyne. 

_  INFRANGIBLENESS.  /  The  ftate  of  being  infran¬ 
gible. 

INFRASCAPULA'RIS,/  A  mufcle  of  the  arm. 

INFRASPINA'TUS,  /  One  of  the  mufcles  of  the  arm. 
See  Anatomy. 

INFRE'QUENCY,  f.  Uncommonnefs ;  rarity. — The 
abfence  of  the  gods,  and  the  infrequency  of  objefts,  made 
her  yield.  Broome. 

INFRE'QUENT,  adj.  Rare;  uncommon. 

INFRICA'TION,/  [from  in,  Lat.  into,  and  frico,  to 
rub.]  The  aft  of  rubbing  in.  Scott. 

INFRIC'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  rubbing  in,  the  aft  of 
chafing  In.  Scott. 

To  INFRI'GIDATE,  v.a.  To  chill;  to  make  cold.— 
The  drops  reached  little  further  than  the  furface  of  the 
liquor,  whofe  coldnefs  did  not  infrigidate  thofe  upper 
parts  of  the  glafs.  Boyle. 

To  INFRI'NGE,  v.  a.  [ infringe,  Lat.]  To  violate  ;  to 
break  laws  or  contrafts : 

Having  infring'd  the  law,  I  wave  my  right 
As  king,  and  thus  fubmit  myfelf  to  fight.  Waller. 
To  deftroy  ;  to  hinder. — Homilies,  being  plain  and  popular 
inltruftions,  do  not  infringe  the  efficacy,  although  but 
read.  Hooker, 

Bright  as  the  deathlefs  gods  and  happy.  Are 

From  all  that  may  infringe  delight  is  free.  Waller. 

INFRINGEMENT,/  Breach;  violation.— The  pu- 
niffiing  of  this  infringement  is  proper  to  that  jurifdiftion 
againlt  which  the  contempt  is.  Clarendon. 

INFRINGER,  /.  A  breaker;  a  violator. — A  clergy¬ 
man’s  habit  ought  to  be  without  any  lace,  under  a  fevere 
penalty  to  be  inflifted  on  the  infringers  of  the  provincial 
conftitution.  Aylijfe. 

INFRINGING,/.  The  aft  of  violating. 

INFRUCTUO'SE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary,  to,  and 
fruElus ,  fruit.]  Unfruitful.  Scott. 

INFRUGIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
fruges,  fruit,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  no  fruit.  Scott. 

INFU'CATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  Lat.  on,  and  fucust 
paint.]  To  cover  with  paint,  to  paint  the  face.  Cole. 

INFU'CATION,/  The  act  of  painting  the  face.  Scott. 

IN'FULA,  f.  A  broad  kind  of  fillet  made  of  white 
wool,  worn  by  the  Roman  and  Grecian  prielts  upon  the 
head,  from  which  on  each  tide  hung  a  ribband.  The 
covering  the  head  with  a  mitre  was  rather  a  Roman  than 
a  Grecian  cuftom,  introduced  into  Italy  by  iEneas,  who 
covered  his  head  and  face  at  the  performance  of  lacrifice, 
left  any  ill-boding  omen  ffiould  difturb  the  rites.  The- 
i  infulse 
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infulce  were  commonly  made  of  wool,  and  were  not  only 
worn  by  the  priefts,  but  were  put  upon  the  horns  of  the 
viflims,  upon  the  altar  and  the  temple.  The  infulse  were 
alfo  called  vittae. 

INFU'MA,  or  Dikjeschoft,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ante,  where  the  Englifh  built  a  fort  in  1691. 

To  INFU'MATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  Lat.  in,  and  fumus , 
fmoke.]  To  dry  in  the  friioke.  Scott. 

INFUMA'TION,/  The  acl  of  drying  in  the  fmoke. 
INFUNDIEU'LIFORM,  adj.  in  botany,  an  appellation 
'given  to  fuch  mcnopetalous  or  one-leaved  flowers  as  re¬ 
ferable  a  funnel  in  fliape,  or  which  have  a  narrow  tube  at 
one  end,  and  gradually  widen  towards  the  limb  or  mouth. 

INFUNDIB'ULUM,/.'  [Latin.]  A  funnel;  a  tundiih ; 
fomething  in  the  form  of  a  tundifh. 

INFU'RIATE,  adj.  [in  and  furia,  Lat.]  Enraged  ; 
raging : 

Fir’d  by  the  torch  of  noon  to  tenfold  rage, 

The  infuriate  hill  forth  flioots  the  pillar’d  flame.  Thomfon. 

To  INFUS'CATE,  v.  a.  [from  in  zn&fufco,  Lat.  to  make 
black.]  To  darken ;  to  obfcure.  Bailey. 

INFUSCA'TION,  f.  [ inf uf cam ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
darkening  or  blackening. 

To  INFU'SE,  v.  a.  [infufer,  Fr.  infufus,  Lat.]  To  pour 
in  ;  to  inftih — Why  fliould  he  defire  to  have  qualities  in¬ 
fixed  into  his  foil,  which  himfelf  never  poffeffed.  Swift. 
Thou  almoft  mak’ft  me  waver  in  my  faith, 

To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 

That  fouls  of  animals  infufe  themfelves 

Into  the  trunks  of  men.  Shakefpeare. 

To  pour  into  the  mind;  to  infpire  into. — Infufe  into  their 
young  breafts  fuch  a  noble  ardour  as  will  make  them  re¬ 
nowned.  Milton. 

Meat  mud  be  with  money  bought; 

She  therefore,  upon  fecond  thought, 
infus'd,  yet  as  it  were  by  health, 

Some  fmall  regard  for  ftate  and  wealth.  Swift. 

To  fteep  in  any  liquor  with  a  gentle  heat ;  to  macerate  fo 
as  to  extract  the  virtues  of  any  thing  without  boiling. — 
Take  violets,  and  infufe  a  good  pugil  of  them  in  a  quart  of 
vinegar.  Bacon. — To  make  an  infufion  with  any  ingredient ; 
to  fupply,  to  tinflure,  tofaturate,  with  any  tiling  infufed. 
Net  ufed. — Drink,  infuftd  with  fleth,  will  nourifli  falter  and 
eafier  than  meat  and  drink  together.  Bacon. — To  infpire 
with.  Not  ufed. 

Thou  did’ft  fmile, 

Infufed  with  -a  fortitude  from  heaV’n.  Shakefpeare. 

hfufe  his  bread  with  magnauimity. 

And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arm#.  Shakefpeare. 

INFLt'SIBLE,  adj.  Poflible  to  be  infufed. — From  whom 
the  doctrines  being  infufble  into  all,  it  will  be  more  necef- 
iary  to  forewarn  all  of  the  danger  of  them.  Hammond. — 
Incapable  of  dilfolution;  not  fufible;  that  cannot  be 
molten.— nitrification  is  the  lalt  work  of  fire,  and  a  fufion 
of  the  lalt  and  earth,  wherein  the  fufible  fait  draws  the 
earth  and  infufble  part  into  one  continuum.  Brown's  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors. 

INFU'SING,/.  The  aft  of  inltilling,  or  of  foaking. 
INFU'SION,/  [Fr.  from  bfufio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  pour¬ 
ing  in  ;  inltillation. — Our  language  has  received  innumera¬ 
ble  elegancies  and  improvements  from  that  bfufion  of  He- 
braifms,  which  are  derived  to  if  out  of  the  poetical  paf- 
fages  in  holy  writ.  Addifon. — The  aft  of  pouring  into  the 
•mind;  infpiration. — We  participate  Chrilt  partly  by  im¬ 
putation,  as  when  tliofe  things  which  he  did  and  buffered 
for  us  are  imputed  to  us  for  righteoufnefs ;  partly  by  ha¬ 
bitual  and  real  infufion,  as  when  grace  is  inwardly  beltowed 
on  earth,  and  afterwards  more  fully  both  our  fouls  and 
bodies  in  glory.  Hooker. — Suggeltion  ;  whifper. — They 
found  it  would  be  matter  of  great  debate,  and  lpend  much 
time,  during  which  they  did  not  defire  their  company, 
jior  to  be  troubled  with  their  infufions.  Clarendon. — The  aft 
keeping  any  thing  in  moifture  without  boiling. — To 
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have  the  infufion  fixong,  repeat  the  infufion  of  the  body 
oftener.  Bacon. — The  liquor  made  by  infufion. — To  have 
the  infufion  ffrong,  repeat  the  infufion  of  the  body  oftener. 
Bacon. 

By  infufion  in  water,  the  gummy,  the  extradive,  and 
the  faline,  parts  of  vegetables,  are  leparated  :  and,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  gum,  the  refin  and  oil  are  in  part 
taken  up  by  the  fame  menflruum,  fo  that  in  many  inftances 
the  whole  virtue  of  a  plant  is  obtained.  In  general,  water 
takes  up  more  by  infufion  from  dry  herbs  than  from 
frelh  ones,  particularly  the  new-dried  ones.  From  ani¬ 
mal  fubftances,  water  extracts  the  gelatinous  and  nu¬ 
tritious  parts;  and  by  this  means  glues,  jellies,  and 
broths,  are  prepared;  and  along  with  thefe  it  fome- 
times  takes  up  principles  of  more  aftivity.  In  making 
infufions,  whether  in  cold  or  hot  water,  the  ingredients 
are  only  fteeped  in  it,  without  boiling.  It  is  the  fame, 
whether  proof  fpirit,  reflified  fpirit,  or  any  other  men- 
ftruum,  is  employed,  though  thefe  preparations  have  a 
different  title.  This  form  is  preferred  where  the  medi¬ 
cinal  portion  is  foluble,  and  eafily  feparated;  when  it  is 
volatile,  and  would  fly  off  by  boiling;  or  where  it  would 
be  loft  or  deftroyed  by  long  maceration.  In  nervous  dif- 
orders,  infufions  are  beft  made  in  a  vinous,  a  fpirituous, 
or  an  alkaline,  menflruum.  Stomachic  infufions  fliould 
be  moderately  fpirituous.  Cathartic  ones,  whether  faline 
or  refinous,  if  for  extemporaneous  ufe,  are  beft  made  with 
hot  water.  Infufions  fliould  not,  if  poflible,  be  fo  fully 
impregnated  with  the  ingredients  as  to  make  the  medicine 
unpalatable;  though  the  infufions  of  many  of  the  fetid 
plants  muft  be  neceffarily  unpleafing.  Many  infufions 
are  nioft  agreeable  when  made  with  cold  water,  though 
probably  weaker  than  when  heat  is  employed.  The  cold 
infufion  of  camomile-flowers  and  the  carduus  benediftus 
are  pleafant,  and  will  not  excite  vomiting. 

INFU'SIVE,  adv.  Having  the  power  of  -infufion,  or 
being  infufed.  Not  authorifed: 

■Still  let  my  fong  a  nobler  note  affume. 

And  fmg  tli’  irfufive  force  of  Spring  on  man.  Thomfon , 

INFU'SE,/.  Infufion: 

Vouclifafe  to  filed  into  my  barren  fpright 
Some  little  drop  of  thy  celeftial  dew, 

That  may  my  rimes  with  fweet  infufe  enbrew.  Spenfer. 

INFUSO'RIA,/  The  fifth  and  laft  order  of  worms,  fo 
named  becaufe  mdftly  found  in  infufions.  See  Animal¬ 
cule,  vol.  i.  p.717.  and  the  article  Helminthology, 
vol.ix.  p.  34.0  and  360. 

ING,  or  Inge,  in  the  names  of  places,  fignifies  a  mea¬ 
dow,  from  the  Saxon  mg,  of  the  fame  import.  Gibfon. 

IN'GA ,f.  in  botany.  See  Mimosa. 

INGAMACHOI'X  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Newfoundland  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Point  Rich. 

IN'GANESS  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Pomona.  Lat.  58.51.  N.  Ion.  2. 4.4.  W. 

INGANNA'TTON,/  [ingannare,  ItaL]  Cheat;  fraud; 
deception;  juggle;  delufion ;  impofture ;  trick;  flight. 
A  word  neither  ufed  nor  necejfary. — ; Whoever  fliall  relign 
their  reafons,  either  from  the  root  of  deceit  in  themfelves, 
or  inability  to  refill  fuch  trivial  ingannations  from  others, 
are  within  the  line  of  vulgarity.  Brown.  . 

INGAN'NO,  f.  [Italian.]  I11  mufic,  an  unexpefled 
flop,  a  mark  of  iilence  inftead  of  the  doling  note. 

INGA'RD  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  county  of  Wexford :  one  mile  eaft  of  Featherd. 

INGAR'YD,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland :  live  miles  fouth  of  jonkioping. 

INGA'TE,/  Entrance ;  paffage  in.  An  old  word. — One 
noble  perfon  flopped  the  ingate  of  all  that  evil  which  is 
looked  for,  and  holdeth  in  all  thofe  which  are  at  his 
back.  Spenfer. 

IN'GATESTONE,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Effex ;  twenty-eight  miles  fouth- weft  of  Colcheller,  and 
twenty-three  eaft-north-eaft  of  London.  It  i,s  a  great 
thoroughfare  to  Harwich,  but  has  no  trade  ot  its  own. 
Some  years  ago  it  had  a  very  good  market  for  fat  cattle 
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on  Wednefdays,  which  is  now  nearly  declined.  Here  is, 
however,  a  very  large  fair  for  Scotch  and  Welch  cattle, 
on  the  ilt  of  December,  which  is  much  attended  by  gra¬ 
ziers,  who  buy  their  lean  Itock  here.  Here  is  an  alms- 
houfe  for  twenty  poor  perfons.  In  the  parilh-church  are 
the  monuments  of  the  noble  family  of  Petre,  who,  by  a 
conftant  feries  of  beneficent  actions  to  the  poor,  and  boun¬ 
ty  upon  all  charitable  occafions,  have  gained  to  themfelves 
an  affeftionate  efteem  through  all  this  part  of  the  country, 
iuch.as  no  prejudice  arifing  from  a  difference  in  religion 
ought  to  impair.  The  poor-rate  of  this  parilh  is  about 
3s.  in  the  pound. 

Ingateftone  hall,  one  of  the  family  feats  of  lord  Petre, 
lies  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  public  road,  on  the  right 
hand,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Ihort  of  the  town.  The 
houfe  is  fituated  very  low,  fo  as  not  to  be  feen  at  a  dif¬ 
tance.  It  is  a  large  irregular  building,  and  the  gardens 
are  old  ;  though  there  were  many  alterations  made  in 
them  for  the  better  by  the  late  lord  before  he  came  of  age ; 
but,  as  this  was  not  the  feat  where  he  intended  to  refide, 
his  lordlhip  did  not  employ  his  fine  genius  in  modelling 
of  thefe  gardens;  but  his  whole  thoughts  were  bent  to 
embellilh  his  noble  feat  at  Torndon,  which  is  fituated  on 
a  rifing  ground,  about  three  miles  on  the  right  hand  of 
Brentwood,  and  which  is  farther  defcribed  under  that 
article  in  vol.  hi.  p.  377. 

IN-GA'THERING,  /.  The  aft  of  getting  in  the  har- 
veft. — Thou  (halt  keep  the  feaft  of  in-gathering,  when 
thou  haft  gathered  in  thy  labours  out  of  the  field.  Exod. 
xxiii.  16. 

IN'GATORP,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland:  forty  miles  north  of  Wexio. 

INGELFIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Hohenlohe,  on  the  Kocher:  eight  mjles  north- 
eaft  of  Ohrenburg. 

IN'GELHEIM  (Ober),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  fituated  on  the  Selz  :  twelve 
miles  weft  of  Mentz,  and  twenty. eight  north-weft  of 
Worms.  Lat.  49.  56.  N.  Ion.  8.  1.  E. 

IN'GELHEIM  (Nider),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Mont  Tonnerre:  one  mile  north-north-weft 
of  Ober  Ingelheim. 

INGEL'LI,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hoogly  :  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Calcutta. 

IN'GELMUNSTER,  or  Engelmunster,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lys,  fituated  near  the 
river  Mandel,  where  is  a  caftle,  which  was  often  made  a 
garrifon  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
Francois  de  la  Noue,  furnamed  Iron-Arm,  laid  fiege  to  it 
in  1580,  by  order  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  marquis  de  Rilhurg  : 
five  miles  north  of  Courtray. 

IN'GELSBURG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland  : 
nine  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Oelfnitz. 

INGELSTAD,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Wexio. 

JN'GELSTHAL,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia : 
four  miles  north-north-weft  of  Freifach. 

To  INGEM'INATE,  v.  a.  [ ingemino ,  Lat.]  To  double  ; 
to  repeat. — He  would  often  ingeminate  the  word  peace, 
peace.  Clarendon. 

INGEMINATING,  f.  The  aft  of  doubling. 

INGEMINA'TION,/.  Repetition;  reduplication. 

IN'GEN,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the  coaft 
of  Lapland.  Lat.  70.  56.  N. 

To  INGEN'DER,  v.  a.  [from  in,  and  gigno,  Lat.  to  be¬ 
get.]  To  engender;  to  produce  between  two  5  to  beget. 

INGEN'DERER,/!  He  that  generates.  See  Engender. 

INGEN'DERING,/  The  a6t  of  generating;  commerce 
between  the  fexes. 

INGEN'ERABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  produced  or  brought 
into  being. — Divers  naturalifts  efteem  the  air,  as  well  as 
other  elements,  to  be  ingeneralle  and  incorruptible.  Boyle. 

INGEN'ERABLENESS,  J.  The  incapacity  of  being 
produced.  Scott. 
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INGENTRATE,  or  Incen'erated,  adj.  [ ingeneratus , 
Lat.]  Inborn;  innate;  inbred. —  In  divers  children  their 
ingenerate  and  feminal  powers  lie  deep,  and  are  of  How 
dilclofure.  IVotton.— Thofe  noble  habits  are  ingenerated  in 
the  loul,  as  religion,  gratitude,  obedience,  and  tranquil¬ 
lity.  Hale. — Unbegotten.  Not  commonly  ufed.—  Yet  fhall  we 
demonftrate  the  fame,  from,  perfons  prelumed  as  far  from 
us  in  condition  as  time;  that  is,  our  firft  and  ingenerated 
forefathers.  Brown. 

INGENICULA'TION,  f.  [from  in,  Lat.  on,  and  gent- 
culum,  a  little  knee.]  The  aft  of  kneeling.  Cole. 

INGE'NIO,  f.  A  lugar-mill,  fo  called  in  the  fugar- 
illands.  Scott. 

INGENIOS'ITY,  f.  [from  ingenious.  ]  Wit;  genius 
Cole. 

INGENIOUS,  adj.  [ ingenieux ,  Fr.  ingeniofus,  Lat.] 
Witty;  inventive;  poffeffed  of  genius.— The  more  inge¬ 
nious  men  are,  the  more  they  are  apt  to  trouble  themfelves. 
Temple. — Mental;  intellectual.  Not  in  ufc: 

The  king  is  mad  :  how  ftiff  is  my  vile  lenfe. 

That  I  ftand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 

Of  my  huge  forrows !  better  I  were  diftraft.  Skakefpeare . 

[In  fome  early  dramatic  authors]  Ingenuous. — A  right 
ingenious  Spirit,  veiled  merely  with  the  vanity  of  youth. 
Rowley's  Match  at  Midnight. 

INGE'NIOUSLY,  adv.  Wittily;  fubtily. — I  will  not 
pretend  to  judge  by  common  fears,  or  the  fchemes  of  men. 
too  ingeniovjly  politic.  Temple.— [In  fome  early  dramatic 
authors]  Ingenuoufly.— Deniingeniou/ly,  fweet  lady.  Shirley 

INGE'NIOUSNESS,  f.  Wittinefs  ;  fubtilty;  ftrength. 
of  genius. — The  greater  appearance  of  ittgenioufnefs  there 
is  in  the  praftice  I  am  difapproving,  the  more  dangerous 
it  is.  Boyle. 

INGEN'ITE,  adj.  [ ingenitus ,  Lat.]  Innate ;  inborn ; 
native  ;  ingenerate.— Ariftotle  affirms  the  mind  to  be  at 
firft  a  mere  raja  tabula-,  and  that  notions  are  not  ingenite , 
and  imprinted  by  the  finger  of  Nature,  but  by  the°latter 
and  more  languid  impreifions  of  fenfe,  being  only  the 
reports  of  obfervation,  and  the  refult  of  fo  many  repeated 
experiments.  South. 

We  give  them  this  ingenite  moving  force. 

That  makes  them  always  downward  take  their  courfe. 

Black . 

INGE'NIUM,  f.  [Latin.]  The  natural  difpofition ; 
fancy;  judgment.  In  old  records,  an  engine;  a  device. 

INGENU'ITY,/  [from  ingenuous.]  Opennefs ;  fair- 
nefs;  candour;  freedom  from  diffimulation. — If  a  child, 
when  queftioned  for  any  thing,  direftly  confefs,  you  malt 
commend  his  ingenuity,  and  pardon  the  fault,  be  it  what  it 
will.  Locke. 

My  conftancy  I  to  the  planets  give  : 

My  truth,  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  live ; 

Mine  ingenuity  and  opennefs 

To  jefuits  5  to  buffoons  my  penfivenefs.  Donne. 

[From  ingenious.]  Wit;  invention;  genius;  fubtilty, 
acutenefs. — Virtue  furpalies  ingenuity,  and  an  honeft  fim- 
plicity  is  preferable  to  fine  parts  and  fubtile  fpeculations. 
Woodward. 

INGEN'UOUS,  ad.j.  [ingenuus,  Lat.]  Open;  fair;  can¬ 
did  ;  generous  ;  noble. — Many  l’peeches  there  are  of  Job’s, 
whereby  his  wifdom  and  other  virtues  may  appear;  but 
the  glory  of  an  ingenuous  mind  he  hath  purchafed  by  thefe 
words  only :  Behold  I  will  lay  mine  hand  upon  my  mouth ; 
I  have  fpoken  once,  yet  will  I  not  therefore  maintain 
argument ;  yea  twice,  howbeit  for  that  caufe  further  I 
will  not  proceed.  Hooker. — If  an  ingenuous  deteftation  of 
falfehood  be  but  carefully  and  early  inftilled,  that  is  the 
true  and  genuine  method  to  obviate  dilhonefty.  Locke. — ■ 
Free  born  ;  not  of  fervile  extraftion. — Subjeftion,  as  it 
preferves  property,  peace,  and  fafety,  fo  it  will  never  di- 
minilh  rights  nor  ingenuous  liberties.  King  Charles. — In 
Roman  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to  perfons  born  of 
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fcee  parents-,  who  had  never  been  flaves:  for  the  children  from  crevice  to  crevice,  and  creeping,  intermingled  with; 
of  the  liberti,  or  perfons  who  had  obtained  their  liberty,  a  darkifh-coloured  mofs,  over  the  rocky  precipices,  with; 
■were  called  Merit  nr,  not  ingcnui-,  this  appellation  of  inge-  -  almoft  iacredible  luxuriance  and  richnefs  of  colouring. 
nuns  being  relerved  for  their  children,  or  the  third  ge-  A  wildnefs  and  folemnity  pervade  this  fcene,  that  is  iti¬ 
neration.  expreflibly  pleafing  to  a  meditative  mind;  and  I  had  a- 

INGEN'UOUSLY,  adv.  Openly;  fairly ;  candidly;  ge-  full  opportunity  of  indulging  my  reflections,  as  I  fat:  upon 
nerouliy. —  It  was  a  notable  obfervation  of  a  wife  father,  a  ftone  befide  the  roaring  ftream. 

and  no  lets  ingenuoujly  confefled,  that  thofe  which  held  “  Purfuing  the  courfe  of  the  rivulet,  we  pafled  beneath 
and  perfuaded  preffure  of  confciences  were  commonly  in-  a  number  of  terrific  precipices;  and,  eroding  a  tolerably 
terefted.  Bacon.  pleafant,  but  very  fmall,  valley,  we  again  proceeded  by 

INGEN'UOUSNESS,/  Opennefs;  fairnefs;  candour.  the  water’s  edge  to  Yordas  Cave,  an  awful  chafm,  to  which- 
IN'GENY,  f.  [ingenium,  Lat.]  Genius;  wit.  Not  in  we  defeended  through  a  rudely-formed  archway,  and  were 
lift.— Whatever  of  the  production  of  his  ingtny  comes  into  inftantly  ftruck  with  the  loud  refounding  noife  of  a  wa- 
foreign  parts,  is  highly  valued.  Boyle.  terfall,  which  however  was  for  fome  time  longer  invifible 

IN'GERAM,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  to  our  fight;  when  our  guide,  who  had  made  preparation 
near  the  coalt  of  Salengore.  Lat.  3.15.  N.  Ion.  101 . 26.  E.  for  the  expedition,  ftruck  a  light,  and,  flicking  feveral 
IN'GERAM,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar  of  candles  in  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  we 
Raj  am  undry  :  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rajamundry.  journeyed  with  caution,  and  entered  a  cavern  of  prodigious 

IN'GERSHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  extent,  fo  fpacious  indeed,  that  even  the  number  of  lights 
of  the  Upper  Rhine:  fix  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Colmar,  he  carried  fcarcely  ferved  to  enable  us  to  diftingui(h°  its 
To  INGE'ST,  v.  a.  [ ingcjlus ,  Lat.]  To  throw  into  the  boundaries.  Imagination  cannot  conceive  a  more  awe- 
ftomach. — Nor  will  we  affirm  that  iron,  inge/led,  receiveth  infpiring  place  than  that  in  which  we  then  found  our- 
in  the  belly  of  the  oftrich  no  alteration.  Brown.  felves:  not  the  moft  diftant  aperture  admitted  a  ray  of 

Some  the  long  funnel’s  curious  mouth  extend,  day-light ;  no  found,  fave  that  of  the  unfeen  catarafl, 

Through  which  ingejled  meats  with  eafe  defeend.  Blackmore.  “ioke  in  upon  the  ftillnefs  of  the  fcene,  and  that  appeared 

to  gain  ftrength  as  we  the  longer  liftened  to  its  roaring 
INGESTING,/.  The  a6l  of  throwing  into  the  fto-  noife.  A  fubterranean  ftream,  into  which  we  were  in  no 
mach.  _  fmall  danger  of  being  precipitated  by  the  flipperinefs  of 

INGES'TION,  /.  The  afl  of  throwing  into  the  fto-  the  ground  amongft  the  loofe  ftones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mach. — It  has  got  room  enough  to  grow  into  its  full  di-  cave,  flowed  juft  immediately  beneath  our  path;  but, 
menfion,  which  is  performed  by  the  daily  ingejlion  of  milk  having  furmounted  fome  of  our  difficulties  by  climbing  a 
and  other  food,  that  is  in  a  fhort  time  after  digefted  into  ledge  of  rock  that  impeded  the  way,  our  eyes  became  ac- 
blood.  Harvey.  cuftomed  to  the  darknefs  of  the  place,  and  we  could  look. 

INGESU',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania :  fearlefsly  around  upon  a  number  of  curious  petrifaflions,. 
eighty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Yurcup.  hanging  from  the  roof  and  fides  of  the  cave;  while  our 

IN  GETORP,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  guide  informed  us,  one  of  an  immenfe  fize  was  denomi- 
,  Sclronen  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Yltad.  nated  the  Bifhop’s  Throne  ;  and  feveral  others  on  the 

ING'HUYSEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  county  of  oppofite  fide,  he  alfo  faid,  bore  Itrong  refemblance  to  the 
Zutphen  :  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Doefburg.  heads  of  animals.  This,  however,  we  could  neither  of  us 

ING'KALU,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the  perceive;  and  1  am  apt  to  think  the  referiiblances  are- 
coaft  of  Lapland.  Lat.  70.  50.  N.  more  in  the  imagination  of  the  vifitor,  than  any  real  like- 

IN'GLE,  f.  A  paramour. — Call  me  your  love,  your  nefs  they  difplay  to  any  thing  in  nature. 

ingle,  your  coufin,  or  fo ;  but  After  at  no  hand.  Dekkcr.  “  From  this  prodigious  recefs  we  were  next  conducted 

IN'GLEBOROUGH,  a  lofty  mountain  of  England,  in  by  a  narrow  pafs,  fufficiently  wide  for  only  one  perfon  to 
the  north-welt  part  of  the  county  of  York,  twenty  miles  ftand  in  at  a  time,  and  which  is  difficult,  if  not  dangerous 
in  circumference.  alfo,  as  the  moilture  of  the  ground  precludes  the  poflibility 

IN'GLETON,  a  large  village,  about  feven  miles  from  of  makinga  lure  footing,  and,  the  ftream  being  juft  below 
Kirkby  Lonfdale,  in  Weftmoreland,  fituate  in  a  very  ro-  this  fort  of  path,  there  is  a  chance  of  tumbling  into  it. 
mantic  country,  abounding  in  natural  curiofities  ;  of  fome  We  were,  however,  fortunate  in  efcaping  every  accident 
of  which  we  have  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  of  December  of  that  unpleafant  nature,  and  thought  ourfelves  well 
laft,  (1810,)  the  following  pleafing  delcription  :  rewarded"  for  the  trouble  we  had  undergone  by  the  fight 

«  At  Ingleton  we  pafled  the  night ;  and  at  an  early  of  the  cafcade,  whofe  noife  had  echoed  fo  tremendoufly 
hour  in  the  morning,  having  procured  a  guide  to  con-  through  the  cave.  Nothing  can  be  more  ftrikiogly  grand 
duel  us  on  the  way,  we  fet  out  on  foot  by  the  fide  of  a  and  beautiful  than  the  fcene  which  here  prefented  itfelf, 
brook  called  Doe-Beck,  {beck,  in  Weftmoreland  and  the  which,  though  the  catarafl  is  not  fo  largess  fome  I  have 
adjoining  counties,  is  the  name  for  a  fmall  brook  or  ri-  feen,  is  aftonilhingly  magnificent.  Figure  to  yourfelf  a 
vulet;)  when  we  fhortly  reached  the  bafe  of  a  tremendous  ftieet  of  water  tumbling  over  a  precipice  of  about  five 
precipice,  partly  covered  with  wood,  and  in  height  nearly  yards  in  height,  into  a  fort  of  circular  apartment,  adorned 
a  hundred  yards ;  while,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ftream,  by  innumerable  petrifaflions,  brilliantly  illuminated  by 
another  rocky  eminence  hemmed  us  completely  in,  and  the  lights  carried  by  our  guide ;  and  producing  all  together 
feemed  fo  clofely  united  with  its  neighbour,  that  there  an  eftefl  to  which  no  language  can  do  juftice,  and  no 
was  fcarcely  room  for  the  rivulet  to  pafs  betwixt  the  fcenic  reprelentation  ever  equal. 

boundaries  of  the  romantic  dell;  at  the  extremity  of  “  Tradition  fays,  a  giant  of  the  name  of  Yordas  once 

which,  a  grand  cafcade  is  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  inhabited  this  cave;  and  there  are  feveral  gloomy  recefles 
brook  already  named,  which,  ruffling  impetuoufly  through  fliown  in  the  large  cavity,  which  bear  the  appellation  of 
an  aperture  of  the  rock,  falls  above  thirty  yards  in  height,  his  bed-chamber,  his  oven,  and  other  neceflary  accom- 
in  one  unbroken  fneet,  from  the  liimmit  of  a  rocky  ledge  modations.  The  walls  ate  compofed  of  a  blackilh  ftone> 
of  confiderable  width ;  when,  dafliing  down  the  fteep,  it  or  marble,  veined  with  red  and  white,  nearly  fixty  yards 
precipitates  itfelf  into  a  dark  deep  pool,  whence  it  boils  in  length,  of  a  proportionate  width,  and  in  height  about 
up  with  prodigious  force,  foaming  and  dafliing  its  fpray  fifty  yards.  On  the  mountain  above  there  is  a  quarry  of 
around  on  every  fide.  This  cataraft  is  known  by  the  marble,  which  receives  a  fine  polifli  ;  and  many  elegant 
name  of  Thornton- Force-,  and,  when  viewed  from  where  ornaments  have  been  manufaftured  at  Kendal  from  the 
we  flood  below,  is  one  of  the  fineft  feenes  of  the  kind  I  produce  of  that  quarry. 

have  ever  feen  ;  the  tops  and  fides  of  the  crags  being  “  Having  returned  to  behold  the  glorious  light  of  day, 
beautifully  adorned  with  ihrubs  of  various  hues,  fliooting  we  feated  ourfelves  upon  a  rocky  ledge  not  far  from  the 

entrance 
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entrance  of  the  cave,  and  partook  of  fome  refreshment  we 
had  the  precaution  to  make  our  fervants  bring  with  them, 
and  which  we  found  both  agreeable  and  neceffary  to  re¬ 
cruit  our  Strength  and  fpirits  for  the  remainder  of  our 
excurfion  over  the  mountains,  about  three  miles  to  Chapel 
in  the  Dale  5  a  long  uninteresting  valley,  fprinkled  with 
mean  cottages  and  indifferent  farm-houfes,  enclofures  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  bare  Slone  walls,  and  fcarcely  a  tree,  or  buSh, 
to  give  beauty  or  an  appearance  of  animation  to  the  Sterile 
fcene.  As  we  purpofed  completing  our  ramble  by  a  vifit 
to  Weatkercote  Cave,  we  proceeded  forwards  with  confide- 
rable  fpeed,  notwithstanding  the  ful'trinefs  of  the  air,  which 
was  really  often  overcoming;  and,  when  we  leaSt  expected 
to  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  we  reached  a  field  in 
which,  overfhaded  by  fome  low  trees  and  Shrubs,  was  a 
door,  which,  on  being  thrown  open  for  our  receptioji, 
we  beheld,  with  aftonifhment  indefcribable,  a  Sheet  of 
water  dafhing  down  a  craggy  Steep,  the  height  of  at  leaft 
fixty  feet,  roaring  and  foaming  as  it  fell  into  a  frightful 
chafin,  whence  it  in  a  moment  difappeared  beneath  the 
earth,  and  for  upwards  of  a  mile  was  no  more  feen  or 
heard  of ;  when  it  again  becomes  vifible  to  human  eyes,  in 
a  calm  unruffled  Slate.  Defcending  a  rocky  Steep,  crawling 
and  clambering  over  rocks  and  broken  Stones  for  the  fpace 
of  twenty  yards,  we  found  ourfelves  beneath  a  rude-con- 
llmdted  arch ;  and  paSfing  onward,  nearly  the  fame  dis¬ 
tance  further,  we  reached  the  margin  of  the  pool,  where 
the  force  of  the  tumbling  waters  Seems  to  Shake  the  rocks 
themfelves,  and  a  white  foam,  rifing  high  around,  calls  a 
continual  fpray  over  the  objefts  upon  either  hand.  As 
the  precipices  do  not  here  unite  at  top,  the  eSfeft  of  the 
light  admitted  through  the  aperture  is  aftonilhingly  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  walls  are  nearly  perpendicular,  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  a  beautiful  intermixture 
of  Shrubs  and  coloured  modes ;  while  the  grandeur  of  the 
Scene  is  greatly  heightened  by  a  large  Stone  being  fuf- 
pended  over  the  aperture  from  whence  the  water  itTues, 
where  it  rnuit  have  hung  for  ages ;  and,  though  placed  in 
an  apparently  infecure  foundation,  it  will  in  ail  proba¬ 
bility  remain  for  centuries  to  come.  There  are  Several 
paflages  beneath,  and  near  to,  the  cataract,  which  fome 
perfons  have  been  hardy  enough  to  vifit;  but  we  did  not 
venture  to  explore  any  of  their  gloomy  recedes  ;  we  were 
Satisfied  with  a  fight  of  the  truly  beautiful  fcene  before 
us,  which  we  continued  long  to  admire  and  wonder  at, 
and  confidered  infinitely  more  deferving  of  a  vifit  than 
the  Peak,  or  Poqle’s  Hole,  thofe  fo-much-talked-of  won¬ 
ders  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buxton.” 

IN  GLING,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mofelle :  Six  miles  eaft  of  Tliionville. 

IN'GLIS  (Sir  James),  a  Scottish  poet  who  flourished 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century.  According 
to  Mackenzie,  he  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family 
in  Fife  (hi  re,  where  he  was  born  in  the  reign  of  James  IV. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew’s,  went  to  Paris,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  the  minority  of  James  V.  into  whole  favour  he 
ingratiated  himfelf  by  his  poetry,  having  written  fundry 
tragedies  and  comedies,  and  other  poems,  that  were  much 
applauded  by  good  judges.  He  joined  the  French  faction 
againit  the  English  ;  and,  in  fome  Skirmishes  preceding 
the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie,  fo  diftinguilhed  himfelf,  that  he 
was  knighted  on  the  field.  After  the  lofs  of  that  day,  he 
retired  into  Fife,  and  amufed  himfelf  with  his  favourite 
Studies;  and  in  1548  published  at  St.  Andrew’s  his  noted 
Complaint  of  Scotland.  This  is  a  well-written  work  for 
the  time;  and  Shows  abundance  of  learning.  He  appears 
from  it  to  have  read  much,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  au¬ 
thors  ;  to  have  been  well-Skilled  in  mathematics  and  phi- 
lofophy ;  and  to  have  been  a  great  lover  of  his  country. 
Unpublished  and  in  manufcript  (fays  Mackenzie)  are 
Poems,  confilting  of  Songs,  Ballads,  Plays,  and  Farces. 
He  died  at  Culrofs,  in  1554. 

INGLO'RIOUS,  adj.  [ingldrius,  Lat.J  Void  of  honour; 
mean  ;  without  glory. — It  was  never  held  inglorious  or  de¬ 
rogatory  for  a  king  to  be  guided  by  his  great  council. 
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nor  dishonourable  for  fubjefls  to  yield  and  bow  to  their 
king.  Howel. 

Yet,  though  our  army  brought  not  conqueSt  home, 

I  did  not  trom  the  fight  inglorious  come.  Dry  den. 

INGLO'RIOUSLY,  adv.  With  ignominy;  with  want 
of  glory : 

This  vafe  the  chief  o’ercome. 

Replenish  not  ingloriou/ly  at  home.  Pope. 

INGLO'RIOUSNESS,  f  The  State  of  being  inglo¬ 
rious.  Scott. 

INGLU'VIES, :/  [Latin.]  The  crop  or  craw  of  gra- 
nivorous  birds,  Serving  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the 
food,  where  it  is  macerated  for  fome  time  before  it  is 
tranfmitted  to  the  true  Stomach.  A  ravenous  appetite. 

IN'GO,  or  Han'go,  a  Sea-port  town  of  Sweden,  thirty 
miles  weft  of  Heblingfors.  Lat.  60.  3.  N.  Ion.  23.  56.  E. 

INGO'DA,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the  Amul 
twenty-eight  miles  weft  of  NertchinSk. 

IN'GOE,/.  An  old  word  for  ingot : 

Some  others  were  new  driven,  and  diftent 

Into  great  ingoes,  and  to  wedges  fquare.  Spenfer. 

This  paflage  is  taken  by  Johnfon  as  an  example  of  in  got, 
when  all  editions  of  Spenfer  have  ingwr.  Mafon. 

IN'GOLSTADT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  fituated  on  the 
Danube,  and  one  of  the  Itrongelt  places  in  Germany;  fur- 
rounded  with  a  morafs.  It  has  an  univerfity,  founded  in 
the  year  1472,  which  embraced  the  reformation  in  the 
year  1743.  It  was  befieged  in  the  year  1632,  by  Guf- 
tavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden,  without  Succefs.  In 
the  year  1704,  it  was  Surrendered  to  the  emperor  by  treaty ; 
and  in  the  year  1743,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Auf- 
trians,  who  held  it  till  tlje  year  1745.  In  the  year  179S 
the  French  befieged  this  town,  but  were  compelled  to 
retire  in  confequence  of  a  battle  with  the  Aultrians  on 
the  1 1  th  of  September,  in  which  they  loft  2000  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  1500  prifouers.  After  the  battle  of 
Hohenlinden,  Ingolftadt  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  as  an  hoftage :  thirty-feven  miles  north  of  Munich, 
and  thirty-three  north-eaft  of  AugSburg.  Lat.  48.  43.  N, 
Ion.  1 1 . 22.  E. 

To  INGOR'GE.  See  To  Engorge. 

IN'GO  r,  f.  SJingot,  Fr.  or  from  ingegoten,  melted,  Dut.J 
A  mafs  of  metal. — Every  one  of  his  pieces  is  an  ingot  of 
gold,  intrinsically  and  Solidly  valuable.  Prior. 

Within  the  circle  arms  and  tripods  lie, 

Ingots  of  gold  and  filver  heap’d  on  high.  Dryden. 

To  INGRAFF',  or  Ingraft,  v.a.  To  propagate  trees 
by  infition : 

Nor  are  the  ways  alike  in  all 

How  to  ingrajf,  how  to  inoculate.  May's  Virgil. 

To  plant  the  fprig  of  one  tree  in  the  Stock  of  another  3 
to  plant  or  introduce-any  thing  not  native; 

As  next  of  kin,  Achilles’  arms  I  claim  ; 

This  fellow  would  ingraft  a  foreign  name 

Upon  our  Stock.  Dryden. 

To  fix  deep  ;  to  fettle. — For  a  Spur  of  diligence,  we  have 
a  natural  third  after  knowledge  ingrafted  in  us.  Hooker. 

’Tis  great  pity  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  fuch  a  place  as  his  own  fecond 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity.  Skakefpeare. 

INGRAFF'ING,  oiTngrafting,^  Theaft  of  grafting 
INGRAFF'MENT,  or  Ingraftment,  J.  The  act  of 
ingrafting;  the  Sprig  ingrafted. 

INGRA'ILED,  adj.  In  heraldry,  engrailed;  having  the 
edges  broken  off  in  round  bits. 

IN'GRAM  ISLANDS,  a  clufter  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  fituated  to  the  north-north-weft  of  the  Marquis  of 
Mendoza’s  islands.  They  are  feven  in  number,  and  were 
difcovered  in  1791  by.  captain  Joleph  Ingram,  of  Bofton, 
in  Maffachufetts.  He  named  thepi,  Washington,  (which 
z  the 
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tlie  natives  call  Oohoona ;)  Adams,  (by  the  natives  Woo- 
apoo-, )  Federal,  (by  the  natives  Nooheeva ;)  Franklin,  (by 
the  natives  Tatooetcc-,)  Lincoln,  Hancock,  and  Knox. 
The  people  refemble  thofe  of  the  Marquelas,  and  appeared 
friendly.  Lat.  8.  3.  to  9.  24.  S.  Ion.  140.  19.  to  14.1.  18.  W. 

INGRAN'DE,  a  town  of  F ranee,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayne  and  Loire,  on  the  Loire:  fifteen  miles  weft- 
fovsth-weft  of  Angers,  and  ten  eaft  of  Ancenis. 

INGRAS'SIAS  (John-Philip),  an  eminent  phyfician 
and  anatomift,  was  a  native  of  Sicily.  He  ftudied  medi¬ 
cine  at  Padua,  where  he  graduated  with  fingular  reputa¬ 
tion  in  1537.  He  was  then  invited  to  the  profefforfhip  of 
anatomy  and  phyfic  at  Naples,  which  he  occupied  for  a 
number  of  years,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  (Indents  drawn 
by  his  fame  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  He  at  length  quitted 
this  fituation  to  return  to  his  native  ifiand,  where  he  fet¬ 
tled  at  Palermo.  The  right  of  citizenffiip  was  conferred 
upon  him  ;  and  in  1563  he  was  nominated  by  Philip  JI. 
king  of  Spain,  firft- phyfician  for  Sicily  and  the  adjacent 
jfies.  When  the  plague  raged  at  Palermo  in  1575,  he 
adopted  fuch  excellent  regulations,  in  quality  of  deputy 
of  health  and  firft-confultarit,  that  he  put  a  Itop  to  the 
calamity,  and  reitored  health  to  the  city.  The  magiftrates 
were  fo  fenfible  of  his  fervices,  that  they  voted  him  a  re¬ 
ward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  gold  crowns  a  month,  of 
which  he  would  accept  no  more  than  what  fierved  for  the 
maintenance  and  decoration  of  a  chapel  which  he  had 
built  in  the  cloifter  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Palermo, 
He  died,  greatly  regretted,  at  the  age  of  feventy,  in  1580, 

In’graflias  ranks  among  the  improvers  of  anatomy,  by 
his  dilcovery  of  the  bone  called  JIapes  in  the  ear,  which, 
though  claimed  by  others,  is  aferibed  to  him  by  Fallo¬ 
pius  :  alfo,  by  that  of  the  feminal  veficles.  He  wrote  fe¬ 
deral  works  both  on  the  practice  of  medicine  and  on  ana¬ 
tomy.  The  principal  of  thele  is  that  entitled  In  Galeni 
Librum  dc  OJJilus  Commentaria,  folio,  printed  at  Medina  in 
1603,  under  the  infpeftion  of  his  nephew,  Nicholas  In- 
graflias.  It  contains  the  text  of  Galen,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with’a  very  diffufe  commentary,  in  which  there  is 
much  minute  and  accurate  defcription,  particularly  of  the 
parts  belonging  to  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  figures  are 
thofe  of  Veffalius.  The  author  defends  Galen  as  far  as 
he  is  able,  but  not  againftthe  truth  of  modern  difeovery. 
He  alio  wrote  in  Italian  an  account  of  the  plague  in  Pa¬ 
lermo  of  which  he  was  witnefs,  wuiich  work  was  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  Joachim  Camerarius. 

INGRA'TE,  adj.  [ ingratus ,  Lat.  ingrat,  Fr.]  Ungrate¬ 
ful;  unthankful: 

Perfidious  and  ingrate! 

His  ftores  ye  ravage,  and  ufurp  his  ftate.  Pope. 

Ufipleafing  to  the  fenfe. — ' The  caufes  of  that  which  is  un- 
pleafing  or  ingrate  to  the  hearing,  may  receive  light  by 
that  which  is  pleating  and  grateful  to  the  fight.  Bacon. 

INGRA'TE ,  f.  An  ungrateful  perlon.  Milton. 

INGRA'TEFUL,  adj.  "Ungrateful ;  unthankful ;  un- 
pleafing  to  the  fenfes. 

To  INGRA'TIATE,  v.  a.  [ire  and  gratia,  Lat.]  To  put 
in  favour;  to  recommend  to  kindnels.  It  has  with  before 
the  perlon  whofe  favour  is  fought. — Politicians,  who 
would  rather  ingratiate  themfelves  with  their  fovereign  than 
promote  his  real  fervice,  accommodate  his. counlels  to  his 
inclinations.  Spectator. 

INGRA'TIATING,  f.  The  aft  of  getting  into  fa¬ 
vour.  King  Charles. 

INGRAT'ITUDE,yi  [Fr.  from  in  and  gratitude.']  Re¬ 
tribution  of  evil  for  good  ;  unthankfulnefs. — Ingratitude 
is  abhorred  both  by  God  and  man,  and  vengeance  attends 
thofe  that  repay  evil^for  good.  L'EJirangc. 

Ingratitude!  thou  marble-hearted  fiend,  _ 

More  hideous,  when  thou  lhew’lt  thee  in  a  child, 

Than  the  fea  monfter.  Shahcfpeare. 

Ingratitude  is  a  crime  fo  fhameful,  that  there  never  was  a 
man  found  who  would  own  liimfelf  guilty  of  it;  and,  though 
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too  frequently  praftifed,  it  is  fo  abhorred  by  the  general 
voice,  that  to  an  ungrateful  perfon  is  imputed  the  guilt 
or  the  capability  of  all  other  crimes.  The  ungrateful  are 
neither  fit  to  ferve  their  Maker,  their  country,  nor  their 
friends.  Ingratitude  perverts  all  the  meafures  of  religion 
and  fociety,  by  making  it  dangerous'to  be  charitable  and 
good-natured  ;  however,  it  is  better  to  expofe  ourfelves 
to  ingratitude,  than  to  be  wanting  in  charity  and  bene- 
volence. 

Great  minds,  like  Heav’n,  are  pleas’d  with  doing  good ; 
Though  the  ungrateful  fubjefts  of  their  favours 
Are  barren  in  return. 

The  following  barbarous  inftances  are  from  ancient 
hiftory. — When  Xerxes  king  of  Perfia,  was  at  Celene,  a 
city  of  Phrygia,  Pythius,  a  Lydian  prince,  who  had  his 
refidence  in  that  city,  entertained  him  and  his  whole  army 
with  incredible  magnificence,  and  made  him  an  offer 
of  all  his  wealth  towards  defraying  the  expences’ of  his 
expedition.  Xerxes,  furprifed  and  charmed  at  fo  gene¬ 
rous  an  offer,  had  the  curiofity  to  inquire  to  what  a  fum 
his  riches  amounted.  Pythius  made  anfvver,  that,  haring 
the  defign  of  offering  them  to  his  fervice,  he  had  taken  an 
exaft  account  of  them,  and  that  the  iilver  he  had  by  him 
amounted  to  2000  talents  (about  255,000!.  fterling),  and 
the  gold  to  nearly  4,000,000  of  darics  (about  1,700,000). 
fterling).  All  this  money  he  offered  him,  telling  him, 
that  his  revenue  was  fufficient  for  the  lupport  of  his 
houfehold.  Xerxes  made  him  very  hearty  acknowledg¬ 
ments,  and  entered  into  a  particular  friendlhip  with  him, 
but  declined  accepting  his  prefent.  The  lame  prince  who 
had  made  fuch  obliging  offers  to  Xerxes,  having  defined  3 
favour  of  him  fome  time  after,  that  out  of  his  five  fons 
who  ferved  in  his  army,  he  would  be  pleafed  to  leave  him 
the  eldeff,  in  order  to  be  a  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age  : 
the  king  was  fo  enraged  at  the  propofal,  though  fo  rea- 
fonable  in  itfelf,  that  he  caufed  the  eldeff  foil  to  be  killed 
before  the  eyes  of  his  father,  giving  the  latter  to  under- 
ftand,  that  it  was  a  favour  he  lpared  him  and  the  reff  of 
his  children.  Yet  this  is  the  fame  Xerxes  who  is  fo  much 
admired  for  his  humane  refleftion  at  the  head  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  army,  “  That  of  fo  many  thoufand  men,  in  a 
hundred  years’  time  there  would  not  be  one  remaining} 
on  which  account  he  could  not  forbear  weeping  at  the 
uncertainty  and  inftability  of  human  things.”  Fie  might 
have  found  another  fubjeft  of  refleftion,  which  would 
have  more  juftly  merited  his  tears  and  affliftion,  had  he 
turned  his  thoughts  upon  liimfelf,  and  confidered  the  re¬ 
proaches  he  deferved  for  being  the  inftrument  of  liaftening 
the  fatal  term  to  millions  of  people,  whom  his  cruel  am¬ 
bition  was  going  to  facrifice  in  an  unjuft  and  unneceflary 
war.  Herodotus. 

Bafilius  Macedo,  the  emperor,  exercifing  liimfelf  in 
hunting,  a  fport  he  took  much  delight  in,  a  great  flag, 
running  furioufly  againft  him,  fattened  one  of  the  branches 
of  his  horns  in  the  emperor’s  girdle,  and  pulling  him 
from  Ills  horfe,  dragged  him  a  good  dittance,  to  the  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  his  life;  which  a  gentleman  of  his  re¬ 
tinue  perceiving,  drew  his  fword  and  cut  the  emperor’s 
girdle  afunder,  which  difengaged  him  from  the  beaft,  with 
little  or  no  hurt  to  his  perlon.  But  oblerve  what  reward 
he  had  for  his  pains :  “  He  was  fentenced  to  lofe  his  head 
for  putting  his  fword  fo  near  the  body  of  the  emperor;” 
and  fuffered  death  accordingly.  Zonorus, 

It  is  fit  we  feleft  a  few  from  modern  hiftory  alfo. — In 
a  little  work  intitled  Friendly  Cautions  to  Officers,  the 
following  atrocious  inftance  of  ingratitude  is  related.  An 
opulent  city  in  the  weft  of  England,  little  ufed  to  have 
troops  with  them,  had  a  regiment  fent  to  be  quartered 
there  :  the  principal  inhabitants  and  wealthiell  merchants, 
glad  to  fhow  their  hofpitality  and  attachment  to  their  fo¬ 
vereign,  took  the  firft  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  officers,  inviting  them  to  their  houfes,  and  fhowing 
them  every  civility  in  their  power.  This  was  truly  a 
definable  fituation.  A  merchant,  extremely  eafy  in  his 

circumftances, 
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circumftances,  took  fo  prodigious  a  liking  to  one  officer 
in  particular,  that  he  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  own 
houfe,  and  made  him  in  a  manner  abfolute  mailer  of  it, 
the  officer’s  friends  being  always  welcome  to  his  table. 
The  merchant  was  a  widower,  and  had  two  daughters ; 
the  officer  call  his  wanton  eyes  upon  them  ;  and,  too  fa¬ 
tally  fucceeding,  ruined  them  both !  The  confequence 
of  this  ungenerous  aftion  was,  that  all  officers  ever  after 
were  Ihunned  as  a  public  nuifance,  as  a  pell  to  fociety ; 
nor  have  the  inhabitants  perhaps  yet  conquered  their 
averfion  to  a  red  coat. 

We  read  in  Rapin’s  Hiftory,  that  during  Monmouth’s 
rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  a  certain  perfon, 
knowing  the  humane  difpofition  of  one  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
\yhofe  life  was  one  continued  exercile  of  beneficence,  fled 
to  her  houfe,  where  he  was  concealed  and  maintained 
for.fome  time.  Hearing,  however,  of  the  proclamation, 
which  promifed  an  indemnity  and  reward  to  thofe  who 
difcovered  fuch  as  harboured  the  rebels,  he  betrayed  his 
benefaftrefs;  and  fuch  was  the  fpirit  of  juftice  and  equity 
which  prevailed  among  the  minifters,  that  he  was  par¬ 
doned  and  recompenfed  for  his  treachery,  while  Ihe  was 
burnt  alive  for  her  charity ! 

The  following  in  fiance  is  alfo  to  be  found  in  the  fame 
Hiilory.  Humphrey  Bannifter  and  his  father  were  both 
lervants  to,  and  railed  by,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  who 
being  driven  to  abfcond,  by  an  unfortunate  accident  be¬ 
falling  the  army  he  had  raifed  againft  the  ufurper  Ri¬ 
chard  III.  he  without  footman  or  page  retired  to  Ban- 
ni Iter’s  houfe  near  Shrewlbury,  as  to  a  place  where  he 
had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  expert  fecurity.  Ban¬ 
nifter,  however,  upon  the  king’s  proclamation  promiling 
a  reward  of  a  thoufand  pounds  to  him  that  Ihould  ap- 

rehend  the  duke,  betrayed  his  mailer  to  John  Merton, 

igh  flieriff  of  Shropfhire,  who  fent  him  under  a  ftrong 
guard  to  Salifbury,  where  the  king  then  was,  and  there 
in  the  market-place  the  duke  was  beheaded.  But  divine 
vengeance  purified  the  traitor  Bannifter;  for,  demanding 
the  1000I.  that  was  the  price  of  his  mailer’s  blood,  king 
Richard  refufed  to  pay  it  him,  faying,  “He  that  would 
be  falfe  to  fo  good  a  mailer  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.” 
He  was  afterwards  hanged  for  manflaughter ;  his  eldeft 
fon  ran  mad,  and  died  in  a  hog-fty  ;  his  fecond  became 
deformed  and  lame;  and  his  third  fon  was  drowned  in  a 
-fmall  puddle  of  water.  His  eldeft  daughter  was  got  .with 
child  by  one  of  his  carters ;  and  his  fecond  was  feized 
with  a  leprofy,  whereof  Ihe  died. 

INGRAVIDATTON,/  [from  in,  Lat.  in,  and  gravis, 
heavy.]  An  impregnation;  the  Hate  of  being  big  with 
young. 

INGRAV'IDATED,  adj.  Impregnated;  big  with 
young.  Scott. 

INGRE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loiret :  four  miles  north-weft  of  Orleans. 

INGRE'DIENT,  f.  [ingredient,  Fr.  ivgrediens,  Lat.] 
Component  part  of  a  body  con  filling  of  different  mate¬ 
rials.  It  is  commonly  ufed  of  the  fimples  of  a  medicine. 
—I  have  often  wondered,  that  learning  is  not  thought  a 
proper  ingredient  in  the  education  of  a  woman  of  quality 
or  fortune.  Addifon. — Parts,  knowledge,  and  experience, 
are  excellent  ingredients  in  a  public  chararter.  Rogers. — . 
Water  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  all  the  animal  fluids  and 
folids.  Arbuthnot. 

So  deep  the  pow’r  of  thefe  ingredients  pierc’d, 

Ev’n  to  the  inmoll  feat  of  mental  fight. 

That  Adam,  now  enforc’d  to  fhut  his  eyes. 

Sunk  down,  and  all  his  fpirits  became  entranc’d.  Milton. 

It  is  ufed  by  Temple  with  into,  properly,  but  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  cuftom. — Spleen  is  a  bad  ingredient  into  any  other 
diltemper.  Temple. 

JN'GRESS,  /.  _  [ingrejfus,  Lat.]  Entrance ;  power  of 
entrance  ;  intromiffion. — Thofe  air-bladders,  by  a  fudden 
fublidence,  meet  again  by  the  ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the 
air.  Arbuthnot. — In  aftronoroy,  the  fun’s  entering  the  firJft 
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fcruple  of  one  of  the  four  cardinal  flgns,  efpecially 
Aries. 

IN'GRESS,  E'GRESS,  and  RE'GRESS,  /.  Words  in 
leales  of  lands,  to  fignify  a  free  entry  into,  going  forth  of, 
and  returning  from  fome  part  of,  the  lands  let;  as  to  get 
in  a  crop  of  corn,  & c.  after  the  term  expired. 

INGRESS'ION,  f.  [Fr.  from  ingrejjio,  Lat.]  The  art  of 
entering  ;  entrance. — The  fire  would  ft  rain  the  pores  of 
the  glals  too  fuddenly,  and  break  it  all  in  pieces  to  get 
ingrejfion.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

INGRES'S!/,  f.  A  writ  of  entry,  whereby  a  man  feeks 
entry  into  lands  or  tenements;  and  lies  in  many  caies, 
having  many  different  forms.  This  writ  is  alfo  called  pra- 
cipe  quod  reddat,  becaufe  thefe  are  formal  words  inferred  in 
all  writs  of  entry.  See  Entry. 

INGRES'SUS,  f.  The  relief  which  the  heir  at  full  age 
paid  to  the  head  lord,  for  entering  upon  the  fee,  or  lands 
fallen  by  the  death  or  forfeiture  of  the  tenant,  See.  Blount . 

IN'GRIA,  a  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  lying  on 
the  gulf  of  Finland,  being  about  130  miles  in  length,  and 
50  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  gaipe  and  fiih  ;  and  here 
are  a  great  number  of  elks,  which  come  in  troops  from 
Finland  in  the  fpring  and  autumn.  It  was  conquered  by 
the  czar  Peter  the  Great,  and  Peterlburgh  is  the  capital 
town.  It  is  bounded  by  the  river  Nieva,  and.  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  on  the  north  ;  by  Great  Novogorod,  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth  ;  and  by  Livonia  on  the  weft. 

IN'GRIN,  or  Grain,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  the  Foulahs  :  thirty  milesTouth-welt  of  Cayor. 

IN-GROSS,  adj.  in  law,  annexed  to  the  owner  perfon- 
ally. — In-grofs  is  that  which  is  abfolute  and  independing, 
belonging  to  the  perfon,  and  not  to  the  manor  or  lands. 
Terms  de  la  Ley. 

To  INGRO'SS,  and  its  derivatives.  See  To  Engross, 
See.  vol.  vi. 

INGROSSA'TOR,  J.  A  clerk  in  the  pipe-office. 

INGROSS'ING,  f.  The  art  of  buying  up  in  order  to 
advance  the  price  ;  the  aft  of  writing  in  a  ftrong  hand. 

IN'GRO WITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Brunn  :  thirty  miles  north-north- weft  of  Brunn.  Lat. 
49.  36.  N.  Ion.  1 6.  z.  E. 

IN'GRUENT,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  in,  and  gruof,  to  make 
the  noife  of  a  crane.]  Coming  unexpectedly.  Cole. 

ING'SKAR,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia, 
Lat.  61.15.  N.  Ion.  17.  24.  E. 

INGUA'NA,  the  Siren.  See  Murjena  firen. 

IN'GUE-LOU'KA,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  Lat. 
42.16.  N.  Ion.  124.  44.  E. 

IN'GUEN,  f.  [Latin.]  The  upper  part  of  the  thigh  ; 
the  groin. 

INGUENA'LIA,  f.  A  fubdivifion  of  the  groin  ;  any 
thing  contained  in  the  groin;  any  medicament  applied  to 
the  groin.  Scott. 

INGUE'NIEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Morbihan :  ten  miles  north  of  Honnebon. 

INGUIMBER'TI  (Dominic-Jofeph-Mary  d’),a  learn¬ 
ed  and  worthy  French  prelate  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Carpentras  in  the  year  1683.  He  firlt  em¬ 
braced  the  ecclefialtical  life  in  the  Dominican  order,  and 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  among  the  fraternity  by  the  profi¬ 
ciency  which  he  made  in  theological  Itudies.  Afterwards 
becoming  diffatisfied  with  his  conneftion,  and  defirous  of 
fubmitting  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  more  perfect 
rules  of  monadic  difeipline,  he  took  the  Itabit  of  the  Cif- 
tercians  in  the  houfe  of  Buon-Solazzo.  In  this  order, 
his  merits  raifed  him  to  the  higheft  offices  of  honour  and 
confidence.  Being  deputed  to  Rome  on  the  buiinefs  of 
his  monaftery,  he  fo  highly  recommended  himfelf  to  the 
efteem  of  pope  Clement  XII.  that,  in  the  year  1733,  that 
pontiff  nominated  him  archbilhop  of  Theodofia  in  partibus 
infidelium,  and  bilhop  of  Carpentras.  In  this  fituation  he 
rendered  himfelf  univerfally  refperted  by  his  difeernment, 
his  prudence,  his  piety,  and  the  vigilant  difeharge  of  his 
epifcopal  funrtions.  His  mode  of  living  was  Ample  and 
frugal;  not  for  the  fake  of  accumulating  wealth,  but  that 
Q  fie 
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he  might  be  able  to  devote  his  income  to  charitable  and 
ufeful  purpofes.  He  built  a  large  and  noble  hofpital ; 
and  he  collected  the  molt  extenfive  and  valuable  library 
in  Provence,  which  he  gave  for  the  ufe  of  the  public.  He 
died  of  an  apoplectic  stroke  in  1757,  when  he  was  in  his 
feventy-fifth  year.  He  was  known  in  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters  by  original  works  and  tranflations ;  of  which  the 
principal  were,  1.  Genuinus  Character  Rever.  admodum 
in  Chrilto  D.  Armandi  Joannis  Buttillierrii  Rancsei,  1718, 
4to.  2.  An  Italian  tranllation  of  the  7he'ologie  Religieufe, 
or  Treatife  on  the  Duties  of  a  monadic  Life,  1731,  3  vols. 
folio.  3.  A  tranllation  into  the  lame  language  of  father 
Petit-Didier’s  treatife  On  the  Infallibility  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  1732,  folio.  4.  An  edition  of  the  Works  of 
Bartholomew  of  the  Martyrs,  with  his  life,  2  vols.  folio. 
5.  La  Vie  feparee,  1727,  2  vols.  410.  See. 

IN'GUINAL,  adj.  [Fr.  from  inguen ,  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  the  groin. — The  plague  feems  to  be  a  particular  dileafe, 
charaCterifed  with  eruptions  in  buboes,  by  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  fuppuration  of  the  axillary,  inguinal,  and  other 
glands.  Arbuthnot. 

IN'GUL,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Bug 
near  Matvievka. 

IN'GULETZ,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the 
Dnieper  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Cherfon. 

To  INGUL'F,  v.a.  Tofwallow  up  in  a  valt  profundity : 

Call  out  from  God,  he  falls 

Into  utter  darknefs  deep  ingulph'd.  Milton. 

To  caft  into  a  gulf. — If  we  adjoin  to  the  lords,  whether 
they  prevail  or  not,  we  ingulf  ourfelves  into  allured  dan¬ 
ger.  Hayward. 

INGUL'FING,  f.  The  a£t  of  fwallowing  up  as  in  a 
gulf. 

INGUL'PHUS,  a  monaftic  hiftorian,  was  the  fon  of  a 
courtier  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  and  was  born  at  Lon¬ 
don  about  1030.  He  ftudied  firft  at  Weftminller,  and 
then  at  Oxford,  where  he  dillinguilhed  himlelf  as  an  adept 
in  the  peripatetic  philofophy.  He  went  to  Normandy  in 
1051,  and  was  appointed  fecretary  to  duke  William.  By 
his  permifiion  he  viflted  the  Holy  Land  and  Conftantino- 
ple,  in  1064  ;  and,  upon  his  return,  entered  into  the  order 
of  BenediCtines,  at  the  abbey  of  Fontenelle  in  Normandy, 
of  which  he  became  priot;.  On  William’s  acceflion  to  the 
throne  of  England,  Ingulphus  was  created  abbot  of  the  rich 
monaftery  of  Croyland.  He  was  in  great  favour  with  the 
king  and  archbifhop  Lanfranc,  and  was  enabled  to  re¬ 
build  his  monaftery,  for  which  he  obtained  many  privi¬ 
leges,  He  died  in  nog.  Ingulphus  wrote  a  work  on 
the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Guthlac,  and- alfo  a  hiftory  of 
the  monaftery  of  Croyland.  This  laft  work  is  inter- 
fperfed  with  many  particulars  of  the  Englifh  kings,  and 
places  the  author  among  the  hiftorians  of  his  country.  It 
was  publilhed  by  fir  Henry  Saville  among  the  Quinque 
Scriptores,  in  London,  1596,  under  the  title  of  “Defcrip- 
tio  compilata  per  Dom.  Ingulphum,  Abbatem  Monafterii 
Croiland,  Natione  Anglicum,  quondam  Monachum  Fon- 
taniflenfem.”  The  hiftory  of  Croyland,  which  comprifes 
from  the  year  664  to  1091,  has  been  reprinted  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  at  Oxford;  the  laft,  in  1684,  is  the  moll  com¬ 
plete  edition. 

INGUL'SK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  Ingul :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of 
Elizavet. 

To  INGUR'GITATE,  v.a.  [ingurgito,  Lat.]  Tofwal¬ 
low  down.  Ditt. 

JNGURGITA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  fwallowing. 

IN'GURTY,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  province  of 
Golconda:  twenty-two  miles  fouth-eall  of  Warangole. 

INGUS'TABLE,  adj.  \in  and  gujlo ,  Lat.]  Not  percep¬ 
tible  by  the  tafte. — As  for  their  taile,  if  the  cameleon’s 
nutriment  be  air,  neither  can  the  tongue  be  an  inftrument 
thereof ;  for  the  body  of  the  element  is  ingujlable,  void  of 
nil  fapidity,  and,  without  any  aCtion  of  the  tongue,  is,  by 
the  rough  artery,  or  wizzen,  conducted  into  the  lungs. 
Browns  Vulgar  Errors. 
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ING'VVEILLER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Motter :  twenty-one  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Strafburg. 

INHA'BILE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  ink ab ills,  Lat.]  Unlkilful ;r 
unready;  unfit;  unqualified. 

INHABIL'ITY,  f.  Unlkilfulnefs  ;  unfitnefs.  Not  ufed. 

To  INHAB'IT,  v.  a.  \habito,  Lat.]  To  dwell  in  ;  to 
hold  as  a  dweller. — Not  all  are  partakers  of  that  grace 
whereby  Chrift  inhabitetk  whom  he  faveth.  Hooker. 

To  INHAB'IT,  v.a.  To  dwell;  to  liver 
They  fay  wild  beafts  inhabit  here : 

But  grief  and  wrong  fecure  my  fear.  Waller. 

INHAB'ITABLE,  adj.  [from  inhabit. ]  Capable  of  af¬ 
fording  habitation. — The  fixed  liars  are  all  of  them  funs, 
with  fy  Items  of  inhabitable  planets  moving  about  them. 
Locke. — [ Inhabitable ,  Fr.]  Incapable  of  inhabitants;  not 
habitable;  uninhabitable.  Not  in  ufe-. 

The  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 

Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable.  Shakefpeare. 

INHAB'IT ABLENESS,  /;  The  Hate  of  being  habitable. 

INHAB'ITANCE,  f.  [from  inhabit .]  Refidence  of 
dwellers. — So  the  ruins  yet  reftinginthe  wild  moors,  tel— 
tify  a  former  inhabitance.  Carcw's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

INHABITANT,  f.  Dweller;  one  that  lives  or  relides 
in  a  place. — If  the  fervour  of  the  fun  were  the  foie  caufe 
of  blacknefs  in  any  land  of  negroes,  it  were  alfo  reafon- 
able  that  inhabitants  of  the  fame  latitude,  fubjeCted  unto 
the  fame  vicinity  of  the  fun,  Ihould  alfo  partake  of  the 
fame  hue.  Brown. 

What  happier  natures  Ihrink  at  with  affright, 

The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right.  Pope. 

INHABITA'TION,  f.  Habitation ;  place  of  dwelling  s 
Univerfal  groan, 

As  if  the  whole  inhabitation  perilh’d.  Milton. 

The  aCl  of  inhabiting  or  planting  with  dwellings ;  ftate 
of  being  inhabited. — By  knowing  this  place,  we  lhall  the 
better  judge  of  the  beginning  of  nations,  and  of  the 
world’s  inhabitation.  Raleigh. — Quantity  of  inhabitants.— 
We  lhall  rather  admire  how  the  earth  contained  its  inha¬ 
bitation  than  doubt  it.  Brown.  , 

INHAB'ITER,y.  One  that  inhabits ;  a  dweller. — They 
ought  to  underftand,  that  there  is  not  only  feme  inhabiter 
in  this  divine  houfe,  but  alfo  fome  ruler.  Derham. 

INHABITING,  f.  The  act  of  dwelling  in  any  place. 

INHALA'TION,  f.  [from  to  inhale.']  The  aCl  of  re- 
fpiration.  Cole. 

To  INHA'LE,  v.  a.  [ inhalo ,  Lat.]  To  draw  in  with  air; 
to  infpire. — Martin  was  walking  forth  to  inhale  the  frefti 
breeze  of  the  evening.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  bleft  inhale 

The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  weftern  gale.  Pope. 

INHA'LER,  f.  A  machine  for  breathing  in  w’arm 
fleams  into  the  lungs,  recommended  by  Mr.  Mudge  in 
the  cure  of  the  catarrhous  cough.  The  body  of  the  in¬ 
ftrument  holds  about  a  pint ;  and  the  handle,  which  is 
fixed  to  the  fide  of  it,  is  hollow.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  veflel,  where  it  is  foldered  to  the  handle,  is  a  hole,  by 
means  of  which,  and  three  others  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  handle,  the  water,  when  it  is  poured  into  the  inhaler, 
will  rife  to  the  fame  level  in  both.  To  the  middle  of  the 
cover  a  flexible  tube  about  five  or  fix  inches  long  is  fixed, 
with  a  mouth-piece  of  wood  or  ivory.  Underneath  the 
cover  there  is  a  valve  fixed,  which  opens  and  fhuts  the 
communication  between  the  upper  and  internal  part 
of  the  inhaler  and  the  external  air.  When  the  mouth  is 
applied  to  the  end  of  the  tube  in  the  act  of  infpiration, 
the  air  rufhes  into  the  handle,  and  up  through  the  body 
of  warm  water,  and  the  lungs  become,  confequently,  filled 
with  hot  vapours.  In  expiration,  the  mouth  being  ftill 
fixed  to  the  tube,  the  breath,  together  with  the  iteam  on 
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ihe  furface  of  the  water  in  the  inhaler,  is  Forced  up 
through  the  valve  in  the  cover.  In  this  manner,  there¬ 
fore,  the  whole  aft  of  refpiration  is  performed  through 
the  inhaler,  without  the  neceflity,  in  the  aft  of  expira¬ 
tion,  of  either  breathing  through  the  note,  or  removing 
the  pipe  from  the  mouth. 

INHA'LING,  /.  The  aft  of  drawing  in  with  the  air. 

•  INHAL'LOW,  one  of  the  fmaller  Orkney  itlands, 
between  Pomona  and  Roufa. 

INHAMRA'NE,  or  Innanbam',  a  kingdom  of  Africa, 
in  the  country  of  Mocarar.ga,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Sabia,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  by  the  Indian  Sea,  on  the 
ibuth-weft  by  the  river  Manica,  and  on  the  north-well  by 
a  country  unknown.  Lon.  23.  to  26.  S. 

INHA'ME,  f.  in  botany.  See  Dioscorea. 
INHAM'OIT,  a  town  and  ditlrift  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Mocaranga,  fituated  about  lat.  17.  30.S.  Ion. 
31.  20.  E. 

INKAMPU'RA,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Inhambane,  which  runs  into  the  Indian  Sea.  Lat  24.  30.  S. 

INHANBA'NO,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
Indian  Sea  in  lat.  23.  15.  S. 

To  INHAN'CE.  See  To  Enhance. 

INHANGO'MA,  an  illand  of  Africa,  in  the  river  Zam- 
beze.  Lat.  17.45.  S.  Ion.  32.  20.  E. 

INHANZA'RA,  a  town  of  Nubia,  in  Sennaar:  thirty 
miles  Gieffim. 

INHAQUA',  a  towm  and  fort  of  Africa,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Inhambane,  in  pofleffion  of  the  Portuguefe. 

INHAQUE'A,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sofala,  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Portuguefe,  near  the  fea- 
coall :  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Sofala. 

INHARMON'ICAL,  adj .  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  harmonia ,  harmony.]  Inharmonious. 

INHARMONIOUS,  adj.  Unmulical ;  not  fweet  of 
found. — Catullus,  though  his  lines  be  rough,  and  his  num¬ 
bers  inharmonious ,  I-  could  recommend  for  the  foftnefs  and 
delicacy,  but  mult  decline  for  the  loofenefs,  of  his  thought. 
Felton. 

INHASA'TO,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Indian  Sea  near  the 
eoaft  of  Africa.  Lat.  20.  35.  S. 

To  INHE'RE,  v.  n.  [ inhcereo ,  Lat.]  To  exilt  in  fome- 
tliing  elfe. — They  do  but  inhere  in  their  fubjeft  which 
fupports  them  5  their  being  is  a  dependence  on  a  lub- 
jeft.  Digby. 

For,  nor  in  nothing,  nor  in  things, 

Extreme  and  fcattering  bright,  can  love  inhere.  Donne. 

INHE'RENCE,  f.  The  Hate  or  quality  of  that  which 
inheres  ;  the  junftion  of  an  accident  with  its  fubftance. 
INHE'RENCY,  /  Inherence.  Scott. 

INHE'RENT,  adj.  [from  inkarens,  Lat.]  Exifting  in 
fomething  elfe,  ib  as  to  be  infeparable  from  it  r 
I  will  not  do’t, 

Left  I  furceafe  to  honour  mine  own  truth  ; 

And,  my  body’s  a  ft  ion,  teach  my  mind 
A  mo Vc inherent  bafenefs.  Shakcfpeare. 

Naturally  conjoined  ;  innate  ;  inborn. — The  power  of 
drawing  iron  is  one  of  the  ideas  of  a  loadllone ,  and  a 
power  to  be  fo  drawn  is  a  part  of  the  complex  one  of  iron  ; 
■which  powers  pals  for  inherent  qualities.  Locke. 

To  INHER'IT,  v.  a.  [enkeriter,  Fr.]  To  receive  or  pof- 
fefs  by  inheritance. — Prince  Harry  is  valiant;  for  the  cold 
blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father  he  hath,  like 
lean  Iteril  land,  manured  with  excellent  good  llore  of 
fertile  Iherris.  S/iakeJpeare. 

Why,  all  delights  are  vain  ;  but  that  1110ft  vain, 

Which  with  pain  purchas’d  doth  inherit  pain.  Skakefpeare. 
To  poffefs  ;  to  obtain  pofleffion  of.  Not  uj'ed : 

He,  that  had  wit,  would  think  that  I  had  none, 

To  bury  fo  much  gold  under  a  tree, 

And  never  after  to  inherit  it.  Skakefpeare. 

INHER'ITABLE,  adj,  Tranfmiffible  by  inheritance  3 
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obtainable  by  fucceffion. — Was  the  power  the  fame,  and 
from  the  fame  original,  in  Moles  as  it  was  in  David  ? 
And  was  it  inheritable  in  one,  and  not  in  the  other  ?  Locke. 

INHERITANCE,  f.  Patrimony;  hereditary pofleffion. 
— Is  there  yet  any  portion  or  inheritance  for  us  in  our  fa¬ 
ther’s  houfe?  Gen.  xxxi.  14. 

O  dear,  unhappy,  babe  !  muft  I  bequeath  thee 
Only  a  lad  inheritance  of  woe  ? 

Gods  !  cruel  gods  !  can’t  all  my  pains  atone, 

Unlefs  they  reach  my  infant’s  guiltlefs  head.  Smith . 

The  reception  of  pofleffion  by  hereditary  right. — Men  are 
not  proprietors  of  w’hat  they  have  merely  for  themfelves ; 
their  children  have  a  title  to  part  of  it,  which  conies  to 
be  wholly  theirs  when  death  has  put  an  end  to  their  pa¬ 
rents  ufe  of  it;  and  this  we  call  inheritance.  Locke. — Pol- 
feffion.  Not  ujed: 

You  will  rather  Ihow  our  general  lowts 

How  you  can  frown,  than  fpend  a  fawn  upon  them. 

For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  lafeguard 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin.  Skakefpeare, 

Inheritance,  in  law,  an  eftate  in  lands  or  tenements 
to  a  man  and  his  heirs.  And  the  word  inheritance  is  not 
only  intended  where  a  man  hath  lands  or  tenements  by 
delcent  of  heritage  ;  but  alfo  every  fee-limple,  or  fee-tail, 
which  a  perfon  hath  by  pure  hale,  may  be  faid  to  be  an 
inheritance,  becaufe  his  heirs  may  inherit  it.  Lit.  §  9. 
And  one  may  have  inheritance  by  creation ;  as  in  cafe  of  the 
king’s  grant  of  peerage,  by  letters  patent,  &c. 

Inheritance  is  either  corporeal  or  incorporeal.  Corporeal 
inheritance  relates  to  houfes,  lands,  &c.  which  may  be 
touched  or  handled  ;  incorporeal  inheritances  are  rights  iflu- 
ing  out  of,  annexed  to,  or  exercifed  with,  corporeal  in¬ 
heritances  ;  as  advowfons,  tithes,  annuities,  offices,  com¬ 
mons,  franchifes,  privileges,  fervices.  See.  1  Inj't.  9,  49. 
See  Hereditaments,  vol.  ix.  p.  804. 

There  is  alfo  Jeveral  inheritance,  which  is  where  two  or 
more  hold  lands  feverally.  If  two  men  have  lands  given 
to  them  and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies,  thefe  have  a 
joint  eftate  during  their  lives ;  but  their  heirs  have  feveral 
inheritances.  Kitck.  155.  Without  blood  none  can  inhe¬ 
rit  ;  therefore  he  who  hath  the  whole  and  entire  blood 
(hall  have  an  inheritance  before  him  who  hath  but  part  of 
the  blood  of  his  anceftor.  3  Rep.  41.  The  law  of  inheri¬ 
tance  prefers  the  firft  child  before  all  others;  the  male  be¬ 
fore  the  female ;  and  of  males  the  firft  born,  &c.  And, 
as  to  inheritances,  if  a  man  purchafes  land  in  fee,  and  dies 
without  ifiue,  thofe  of  the  blood  of  the  father’s  fide  (hall 
inherit,  if  there  be  any  ;  and,  for  want  of  fuch,  the  lands 
(hall  go  to  the  heirs  of  the  mother’s  fide;  but,  if  it  come 
to  the  Ion  by  defeent  from  the  father,  the  heirs  of  t{ie 
mother  (hall  not  inherit  it.  Plowd.  132.  Lit.  4,  12.  Goods 
and  chattels  cannot  be  turned  into  an  inheritance.  3  Injh 
19,  126.  See  more  fully  under  the  articles  Descent, 
Estaxe  Sc c« 

INHERITING,  J.  The  , aft  of  poffefling  by  inherit¬ 
ance. 

INHER'ITOR,  f.  An  heir;  one  who  receives  any 
thing  by  fucceffion.— Marriage  without  content  of  parents 
they  do  not  make  void,  but  they  mulft  it  in  the  inheri¬ 
tors  ;  for  the  children  of  fuch  marriages  are  not  admitted 
to  inherit  above  a  third  part  of  their  parent’s  inheritance. 
Bacon. 

You,  like  a  letcher,  out  of  whoriffi  loins. 

Are  pleas’d  to  breed  out  your  inheritors.  Skakefpeare, 

INHER'ITRESS,  f  An  heirefs ;  a  woman  that  inhe¬ 
rits. — He  hath  given  artificially  fome  hopes  to  Mary  Anne, 
inheritrefs  to  the  duchy  of  Bretagne.  Bacon. 

INHERITRIX,  f.  An  heirefs.— This  is  now  more 
commonly  ufed,  though  inheritrefs  be  a  word  more  analo¬ 
gically  Englifli : 

No  feme 

Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salike  land.  Skakefpeare, 

To  INHER'SE, 
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To  INHER'SE,  v.  a.  To  inclofe  in  a  funeral  monu¬ 
ment  : 

See  where  he  lies,  inherfed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  inofl  bloody  nurfer  of  his  harms,  Shakejpeare. 
INHER’SING,  f.  The  aft  of  putting  into  a  herfe, 
INIIE'SION,  f.  [inktejio,  Lat.]  Inherence;  the  Hate  of 
exiting  in  fomething  elfe. 

To  INHIBIT,  v.  a.  [ inhibco ,  Lat.]  To  reftrain ;  to  hin¬ 
der;  to  reprefs  ;  to  check. — The  ftars  and  planets,  being 
whirled  about  with  great  velocity,  would  fuddenly,  did 
nothing  inhibit  it,  be  fhattered  in  pieces.  Roy. — To  pro¬ 
hibit ;  to  forbid. — Burial  may  net  be  inhibited  or  denied 
to  any  one.  Ayliffe. 

'  INHIBITING,  f  The  aft  of  reftraining. 

INHIBITION,  f.  [from inhibitio,  Lat.]  Prohibition; 
embargo.-— He  might  be  judged  to  have  impofed  an  envi¬ 
ous  inhibition  on  it,  becaufe  himfelf  has  not  ltock  enough 
to  nufintain  the  trade.  Government  of  the  Tongue. — In  law, 
a  writ  to  inhibit  or  forbid  a  judge  from  farther  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  caufe  depending  before  him. — Inhibition  is  molt 
commonly  a  writ  ilfuing  out  of  a  higher  court  cliriftian 
to  a  lower  and  inferior,  upon  an  appeal ;  and  prohibition 
out  of  the  king’s  court  to  a  court  cliriftian,  or  to  an  infe¬ 
rior  temporal  court.  Cozvcl.  See  Prohibition. 

INHOC',  or  Inhok'e,  f.  [from  in,  within,  and  hokc,  a 
corner  or  nook.]  Any  corner  or  part  of  a  common  field 
ploughed  up  and  lowed  with  oats,  &c.  and  fometimes 
fenced  in  with  a  dry  hedge,  in  that  year  wherein  the  reft 
of  the  fame  held  lies  fallow  and  common.  It  is  called  in 
the  north  of  England  an  intock,  and  in  Oxfordshire  a  hit- 
chin  ;  and  no  fuch  inhoke  js  now  made  without  the  joint 
confent  of  all  the  commoners,  who  in  moft  places  have 
their  ftiare  by  lot  in  the  benefit  of  it,  except  in  fome  ma¬ 
nors,  where  the  lord  has  a  fpecial  privilege  of  fo  doing. 

\ Rennett's  Pharoch.  Antiq.  297. 

To  INHO'LD,  v.  a.  To  have  inherent to  contain  in  it- 
felf. — It  is  difputed,  whether  this  light  firft  created  be 
the  fame  which  the  fun  inholdeth  and  calieth  forth,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  Lad  continuance  any  longer  than  till  the  fun’s 
creation.  Raleigh. 

INHOLD'ER,  f.  Inhabitant  : 

As  if  ye  pleafe  it  into  parts  divide  ; 

And  every  part’s  inholders  to  convent. 

Shall  to  your  eyes  appeare  incontinent.  Spenfer. 

INHONESTA'TION,  f.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  honejlus,  honeft.j  The  aft  of  difgracing.  Not  ujed. 
Scott. 

To  INHOO'P,  v.^t.  To  confine  in  an  enclofure. — His 
quails  ever  beat  mine,  inhooped,  at  odds.  Shakefpearc. 

INHOSTITABLE,  adj.  Affording  no  kindnefs  or  en¬ 
tertainment  to  Arrangers.: 

All  places  elfe 

liihojpitable  appear,  and  defolate; 

Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known.  Milton. 

■  INHOS'PITABLENESS,  f.  _  [from  inkofpitable .]  The 
ftate  or  quality  of  being  inhofpitable. 
rINHOS'PITABLY,  adv.  Unkindly  to  Arrangers: 

Of  guefts  he  makes  them  flaves 

Jnhq/pitably  ;  and  kills  their  infant  males.  Milton. 

I^HOSPITAL'ITY,  /.  Want  of  hofpitality;  want  of 
courtefy  to  Arrangers. — This  noife  againft  the  Jevv-bill 
proceeds  from  that  narrow  mob-fpirit  of  intoleration  in 
religious,  and  in'hofpitality  in  civil,  matters.  Chejlerjield. 

INHU'MAN,  adj.  [ inhumain ,  Fr.  inhumanus,  Lat.]  Bar¬ 
barous;  favage  ;  cruel;  uncompaffionate. — A  juft  war  may 
be  profecuted  after  a  very  unjuft  manner;  by  perfidious 
breaches  of  our  word,  by  inhuman  cruelties,  and  by  aflaf- 
flnations.  Atterbury. 

Princes  and  peers,  attend  !  while  we  impart 
To  you  the  thoughts  of  no  inhuman  heart.  Pope . 

INHUMA'NE,  adj.  Void  of  tendernefs,  unkind. 
jLNHUMAN'ITYj  f.  [ inhumanity ,  Fr.  from  inhuman.’] 
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Cruelty;  favagenefs ;  barbarity. — The  rudenefs  of  thole 
who  rauft  make  up  their  want  of  juftice  with  inhumanity 
and  imprudence.  King  Charles. 

Each  focial  feeling  fell, 

And  joylefs  inhumanity  pervades. 

And  petrifies  the  heart.  Thomfon . 

INHU'MANLY,  adv.  Savagely;  cruelly;  barbaroufly- 
— I,  who  have  eftablifhed  the  whole  fyftem  of  all  true  po- 
litenefs  and  refinement  in  converfation,  think  myfelf  moft 
inhumanly  treated  by  my  countrymen.  Swift. 

O  what  are  thefe  ? 

Death’s  minifter,  not  men  :  who  thus  deal  death 

Inhumanly  to  men  ;  and  multiply 

Ten  thoufand  fold  the  fin  of  him  who  flew 

His  brother  !  Milton . 

INHU'MANNESS,  f  Inhumanity.  Scott. 

To  INHU'MATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  Lat.  into,  and  humus , 
the  ground.]  To  put  into  the  ground  ;  to  bury. 

INHUMA'TION,  f.  [from  inhumate.]  The  aft  of  put¬ 
ting  into  the  ground ;  an  interment.  In  chemiftry,  a  me¬ 
thod  of  digelting  fubftances,  by  burying  the  veffel  in 
which  they  are  contained  in  horledung  or  earth. 

To  INHU'ME,  v.  a.  [ inhumcr ,  Fr.  inhuvio,  Lat.]  To  bu¬ 
ry  ;  to  inter : 

Weeping  they  bear  the  mangled  heaps  of  fiain. 

Inhume  the  natives  in  their  native  plain.  Pope, 

INHU'MING,  f.  The  aft  of  putting  into  the  ground. 

IN'IA,  a  river  of  Ruftia,  which  runs  into  the  Oby 
fifty  miles  north-eaft  of  Kofivan. 

IN'IA,  a  river  of  Ruftia,  which  runs  into  the  Lena  in 
lat.  55.  20.  N.  Ion.  1 1 6. 14-.  E. 

INJAM'BI,  or  Tie'te,  a  river  of  Brafil,  which  runs 
into  the  Parana,  180  miles  north-weft  of  St.  Paul,  on  the 
borders  of  Paraguay. 

INIA'RA,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government  of 
Penza  :  forty-eight  miles  weft  of  Penza. 

To  INJECT',  v.  a.  \_inje6lus,  Lat.]  To  throw  in;  to 
dart  in. — Angels  injeSt  thoughts  into  our  minds,  and 
know  our  cogitations.  Glanville. — To  throw  up  ;  to  call 
UP  : 

Though  bold  in  open  field,  they  yet  furround 

The  town  with  walls,  and  mound  injecl  on  mound.  Pope. 

INJECT'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  throwing  in. 

INJEC'TION,  f.  \injeftion,  Fr.  injettio,  Lat.]  The  aft 
of  cafting  in. — This  lalt  powdered  was,  by  the  repeated 
injc&ion  of  well-kindled  charcoal,  made  to  flafti  like  melted 
nitre.  Boyle. — A  medicine  made  to  be  injefted  by  a  fy- 
ringe,  or  any  other  inftrument,  into  any  part  of  the  body. 

When  injeftions  are  ufed  for  gleets  or  gonorrhoeas,  Dr. 
Swediar  advifes  that  the  fyringe  fhould  have  a  ftiort  but 
wide  pipe,  fo  large  that  its  orifice  may  enter  the  urethra, 
and  the  pillon  be  clofe  to  its  fides.  If  the  whole  pipe  of 
the  fyringe  be  much  fmaller  than  the  orifice  of  the  ure¬ 
thra,  it  may  rvound  the  infide  of  the  canal,  and  admit  the 
poifon  by  abforption ;  or  the  liquid  may  run  out  fideways, 
inllead  of  paffmg  into  the  urethra.  If  the  pifton  itfelf  does 
not  apply  clofely  to  the  fides  of  the  fyringe,  even  if  the 
pipe  is  fufficiently  large,  fo  that  it  perfeftly  doles  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  liquor  will  ftill  regurgitate  be¬ 
tween  the  pifton  and  the  fyringe,  and  very  little  of  the 
fluid  will  pafs.  The  fyringe,  being  properly  made,  fhould 
be  applied  clofely  and  exaftly  to  the  orifice  of  the  ure¬ 
thra  ;  fo  that,  by  the  conic  form  of  its  pipe,  all  paffage 
may  be  denied  to  the  liquid  betwixt  it  and  the  fides  of 
the  urethra.  The  liquid  fhould  always,  in  cafes  of  viru¬ 
lent  gonorrhoea,  be  lukewarm  ;  but,  in  gleets,  cold.  In 
gonorrhoeas,  if  the  liquid  is  too  cold  or  too  warm,  it  is 
fuppofed  likely  to  hurt  the  patient,  either  by  the  retro- 
pullion  of  the  matter,  or  increafing  the  inflammation.  In 
all  cafes,  before  an  injeftion  is  applied,  the  patient  fhould 
attempt  to  make  water.  There  are  a  variety  of  injedlions 
made  ufe  of  in  this  complaint,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  difeafe;  but  in  moft  cafes  the  application  fliould 
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fee  peril fted  in  for  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  running 
has  ceafed. 

The  word  injcftion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  throwing  in  tome 
liquor  or  medicine  into  a  vein  opened  by  incifion.  This 
practice,  and  that  of  transfufion ,  or  the  conveying  the  ar¬ 
terial  blood  of  one  man,  or  other  animal,  into  another, 
■were  once  greatly  praCtifed,  but  are  now  laid  afide.  See 
Transfusion. 

Anatomical  Injection,  the  filling  the  veffels  of  a  human 
or  other  animal  body,  with  tome  coloured  fubftance,  in 
order  to  make  their  figures  and  ramifications  vifible. 

The  inftrument  with  which  the  liquor  is  commonly 
thrown  into  the  veffels  is  a  tight,  eafy-going  fyringe  of 
brats,  to  which  feveral  fliort  pipes  are  fitted,  and  can 
be  fixed  by  ficrews,  the  other  extremities  of  thefe  pipes 
being  of  different  diameters  without  any  fcrew,  that  they 
may  Hide  into  other  pipes,  which  are  to  exactly  adapted  to 
them  at  one  end,  that,  when  they  are  prefled  a  little  toge¬ 
ther,  nothing  can  pafs  between  them  :  and  becaufe  their 
cohefion  is  not  fo  great  as  to  refill  the  pulhing  force  of 
the  injeCtion,  which  would  drive  off  this  fecond  pipe,  and 
i'poil  the  whole  operation ;  therefore  the  extremity  ot  this 
fecond  fort  of  pipes,  which  receives  the  firft  kind,  is  form¬ 
ed  on  the  outfide  into  a  fquare,  bounded  behind  and  be¬ 
fore  by  a  riling  circle,  which  hinders  the  key  that  clofely 
grafps  the  fquare  part  from  Hiding  backwards  or  for¬ 
wards  ;  or  a  bar  of  brafs  mull  Hand  out  from  each  fide  of 
it  to  be  held  with  the  fingers.  The  other  extremity  of 
each  of  thefe  fecond  fort  of  pipes  is  of  different  diame¬ 
ter ;  and  near  it  a  circular  notch,  capable  of  allowing  a 
thread  to  be  funk  into  it,  is  formed  ;  by  this,  the  thread 
tying  the  veffel  at  which  the  injection  is  to  be  made, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  llide  off. 

-  Befides  this  form  defcribed,  common  to  all  this  fecond 
fort  of  pipes,  we  ought  to  have  fome  of  the  larger  ones, 
with  an  additional  mechanilm,  for  particular  purpofes; 
as,  for  inftance,  when  the  larger  veffels  are  injeCted,  the 
pipe  faftened  into  the  veffel  ought  either  to  have  a  valve 
or  a  ftop-cock,  that  may  be  turned  at  pleafure,  to  hinder 
any  thing  from  getting  out  from  the  veffel  by  the  pipe ; 
otherwife,  as  the  injection,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  takes  time  to 
coagulate,  the  people  employed  in  making  the  injeCtion 
muft  either  continue  all  that  while  in  the  fame  pollute ; 
or,  if  the  fyringe  is  too  foon  taken  off,  the  injeCted  liquor 
runs  out,  and  the  larger  veffels  are  emptied.  When  the 
fyringe  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  at  once  all  the  liquor 
neceffary  to  fill  the  veffels,  there  is  a  necefiity  of  filling  it 
again.  If,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  fyringe  was  to  be  taken 
oft'  from  the  pipe  fixed  in  the  veffel,  fome  of  the  injection 
would  be  loft,  and  what  was  expofed  to  the  air  would  cool 
and  harden';  therefore  fome  of  the  pipes  ought  to  have  a 
reflected  curve  tube  coming  out  of  their  fide,  with  a  valve 
fo  difpofed,  that  no  liquor  can  come  from  the  ftraight 
pipe  into  the  crooked  one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be 
allowed  to  pafs  from  the  crooked  to  the  ftraight  one;  the 
injector  then,  taking  care  to  keep  the  extremity  of  the  re¬ 
flected  pipe  immerfed  in  the  liquor  to  be  injeCted,  may, 
as  foon  as  he  has  pufhed  out  the  firft  fyringeful,  fill  it 
again  by  only  drawing  back  the  fucker;  and,  repeating 
this  quickly,  will  be  able  to  throw  feveral  fyringefuls 
into  the  veffels.  All  thefe  different  forts  of  pipes  are 
commonly  made  of  brafs. 

Very  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  anatomy 
by  means  of  injections.  Ruylch  firft  employed  them  with 
fuccefs :  and  it  is  faid  that  the  czar  Peter;  feeing  an  in¬ 
jected  boy,  whofe  appearance  nearly  refembled  life,  ran 
and  killed  it. 

Injections,  which  unite  with  water,  and  confequently 
with  the  animal  fluids,  confift  of  ifinglafs  and  common 
lue.  Thefe  fucceed  with  the  finer  veffels,  in  membranes  ; 
ut,  if  employed  to  fill  the  larger,  they  take  too  long  time 
in  coagulating.  If  coagulated  by  alcohol,  they  become 
brittle ;  and,  when  the  water  is  carried  off  by  evapora¬ 
tion,  the  velfels-are  not  properly  filled.  It  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  remove  thefe  inconveniences,  by  firft  injeCling 
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the  folution  of  glue  ;  and,  when  the  capillary  veffels  are 
filled,  a  coarfer  wax  injection  ;  but  the  wax  either  hardens 
too  foon,  mixes  irregularly  with  glue,  or  the  parts  fepa- 
rate  where  the  two  fluids  are  in  contaCt.  Alcohol  mixes- 
both  with  water  and  oil,  and  confequently  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  fill  the  capillary  veffels,  but  it  coagulates  the 
animal  fluids  it  meets,  and  often  blocks  up  the  canal.  It 
will  not  fufpend  durably-coloured  pow  ders,  and  at  lalt 
evaporates,  leaving  little  more  than  the  colours  of  thofe 
to  which  it  had  been  united.  Melted  tallow',  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  mixture  of  oil,  is  often  ufeful ;  but  it  fometimes  flops 
too  foon,  where  it  meets  with  animal. fluids,  and  becomes, 
by  time,  very  brittle.  Oil  of  turpentine,  recommended 
by  Dr.  Monro,  is  generally  employed  to  fill  the  finei  vef¬ 
fels.  It  fufpends  the  colouring  matter ;  and,  when  the 
more  volatile  parts  are  evaporated,  enough  of  the  groffer 
particles  remain,  to  retain  the  powder,  and  keep  the  vef¬ 
fels  fufficiently  full.  After  this  is  injeCted,  it  is  confined 
by  filling  the  larger  veffels  with  a.  coarfer,  injeCtion,  with, 
which  it  unites  very  accurately. 

Anatornifts  have  preferred  for  the  colour  of  their  injec¬ 
tions  fuch  pigments  as  moft  nearly  imitate  the  natural 
contents  of  the  veffels;  the  red  for  the  arteries,  and  the 
blue  for  the  veins.  The  vegetable  colours  are  apt  to  con¬ 
crete,  and  are  deftroyed  by  infers.  The  mineral  are 
therefore  preferred.  The  red  is  generally  vermilio-n,  a 
fubftance  which  in  a  fmall  proportion  gives  a  very  confi- 
derable  body  of  colour;  and  the  green  confifts  of  diftilled 
verdigrife,  which  is  brighter  than  the  common  fort,  and 
diffolves  in  oil ;  the  blue  of  verditer  or  fmalt;  the  yellow 
of  king’s  yellow  ;  the  black  of  lamprblack  or  burnt  ivory 
are  ufed.  The  properties  required  in  the  injecting  mat¬ 
ter  are  fluidity  ;  and  they  muft  likewife  grow  ftiff,  but 
tough  and  flexible  when  cold  ;  for,  were  they  too  hard, 
the  fmaller  veffels  would  be  frequently  broken.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  recommended  by  Dr.  Nichols,  feem  to  poffefs  thefe 
properties  :  Fine  Injeclion.  Take  hard  white  Spanifli  var- 
nifh,  and  hard  browm  Spanifli  varnifh,  of  each  equal  parts  j 
turpentine  varnifh,  and  vermilion,  of  each  a  fufticient 
quantity.  Mix  them.  Coarfe  Injeclion.  Take  of  yellow 
refill  two  pounds  ;  of  yellow  wax  one  pound  ;  of  turpen¬ 
tine  varnifh  a  fufficient  quantity.  Thefe  injections  may 
be  coloured  with  vermilion  or  with  verdigrife.  What¬ 
ever  colouring  matter  is  ufed,  it  muft  be  ground  ex¬ 
tremely  fine. 

Dr.  Monro  recommends  for  the  fine  injection  a  pound 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  gradually  poured  on  the  colouring 
matter  finely  powdered.  To  procure  the  vermilion  or 
verdigrife  very  fine,  it  may  be  agitated  with  the  oil ;  and, 
after  Handing  at  reft  a  little  time,  poured  off ;  the  coarfer 
parts  will  by  that  means  be  feparated,  as  they  will  have 
lubfided.  Dr.  Monro’s  coarfer  injeclion  confifts  of  tallow 
one  pound,  white  wax  five  ounces,  common  oil  three 
ounces,  melted  over  a  lamp,  adding  Venice  turpentine 
two  ounces.  When  this  is  diflolved,  the  whole  muft  be 
ftrained  through  a  warm  linen  cloth  ;  and,  if  defigned  to 
run  far,  fome  oil  of  turpentine  muft  be  added  when  it  is 
ufed.  The  fine  injections,  it  is  faid,  fhould  be  thrown  in 
as  warm  as  the  finger  can  well  bear;  the  coarfer  nearly  aj; 
the  boiling  point.  In  general,  however,  thefe  directions 
are  erroneous  ;  for;  by  fuch  beats,  the  colour  will  be 
changed,  and  the  coats  of  the  veffels  injured.  It  will  be 
faferto  give  them  only  fo  great  a  degree  of  heat  as  is  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  render  them  perfectly  fluid. 

Quickfilver  is  frequently  uied  for  injections,  and  it  is 
excellently  adapted  for  this  purpofe,  from  its  admitting 
of  the  minuteft  divifion.  Were  it  poflible  to  render  it 
folid,  and  to  impart  to  it  any  given  colour,  its  advantages 
would  be  very  confiderabie.  May  it  not  be  poflible  to 
oxydate  it  within  the  veffels  ?  Its  great  fluidity  is,  how  ¬ 
ever,  inconvenient,  as  the  flighteft  .punCture  empties  all 
the  veffels  filled  with  it;  and  its  weight  renders  the  pre¬ 
paration  fo  heavy,  that  it  is  liable  to  ftrike  againfc  the 
glafs,  and  to  rupture  the  diftended  veffels.  In  injeCling 
with  quickfilver  no  impulfe  of  a  pifton  is  neceffary,  for 
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its  own  weight  is  fufficient ;  but  the  operator  muft  recol¬ 
lect,  that  the  momentum  is  in  proportion  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  height  of  the  column,  not  its  diameter.  Quick- 
filver  is  chiefly  ufed  in  injecting  the  lafteals  and  lympha¬ 
tics,  the  veflels  of  the  parotid  glands,  of  the  teftis,  and  of 
the  mammas ;  fometimesthe  arteries  and  veins  of  the  hand. 

In  general,  the  younger  the  animal  is,  the  injection 
will  go  farther ;  and  the  fame  will  happen  when  the  fluids 
have  been  exhaufted  by  difeafe.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the 
fmall  veflels  are  larger;  in  the  fecond,  they  are  more 
empty.  The  lefs  folid  the  part  is,  more  veflels  will  be 
filled  ;  and,  the  more  membranous,  the  brighter  and 
more  beautiful  the  preparation  will  appear.  The  great 
objeft  in  injeftions,  therefore,  is,  to  empty  the  veflels,  to 
relax  the  folids,  and  prevent  the  too  rapid  coagulation  of 
the  injeCted  fluids.  Water  is,  therefore,  firfl  injected, 
till  it  returns  colourlefs  by  the  veins ;  the  water  is  pro¬ 
pelled  by  injeCting  air,  and  the  air  is  afterwards  fqueezed 
out.  But  the  water  cannot  be  wholly  feparated,  and  the 
particles  of  this  fluid  interpofed  between  thofe  of  the  in¬ 
jection  occafion  its  breaking.  It  is  therefore  more  com¬ 
mon  to  truft  to  maceration  for  fome  time  in  the  water, 
and  fqueezing  the  veflels,  fo  as  to  evacuate  the  fluids  by 
the  divided  end. 

When  the  fyringe,  injections,  and  fubjeft,  are  all  in 
readinefs,  one  of  the  fecond  fort  of  pipes  is  chofen,  as  near 
to  the  diameter  of  the  veflel  by  which  the  injection  is  to 
be  thrown  as  poflible:  for,  if  the  pipe  be  too  large,  it  is 
almoft  needlefs  to  fay  it  cannot  be  introduced.  If  the 
pipe  be  much  fmaller  than  the  veflel,  it  is  fcarcely  poflible 
to  tie  them  fo  firmly  together,  but,  by  the  wrinkling  of  the 
coats  of  the  veflel,  fome  fmall  paffage  will  be  left,  by 
which  part  of  the  injection  will  fpring  back  on  the  injec¬ 
tor  in  the  time  of  the  operation,  andtheneareft  veflels  re¬ 
main  afterwards  undiftended  by  the  lofs  of  the  quantity 
that  oozes  out.  Having  chofen  a  fit  pipe,  it  is  introduced 
at  the  cut  orifice  of  the  veflel,  or  at  an  incifion  made  in 
the  fide  of  it ;  and  then  a  waxed  thread  being  brought 
round  the  veflel,  as  near  to  its  coats  as  poflible,  by  the 
help  of  a  needle  or  a  flexible  eyed  probe,  tne  furgeon’s 
knot  is  made  with  the  thread,  and  it  is  drawn  as  firmly 
as  the  thread  can  allow  ;  taking  care  that  it  {hall  be  funk 
into  the  circular  notch  of  the  pipe  all  round,  otherwife  it 
will  very  eafily  Aide  off-,  and  the  pipe  will  be  brought  out 
probably  in  the  time  of  the  operation,  which  ruins  it.  If 
there  have  been  large  veflels  cut,  which  communicate  with 
the  veflels  you  defign  to  injeft,  or  if  there  are  any  others 
proceeding  from  the  fame  trunk,  which  you  do  not  re- 
folve  to  fill,  let  them  be  all  carefully  now  tied  up,  to  fave 
the  injefted  liquor,  and  make  the  operation  fucceed  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  view  you  then  have. 

All  this  being  done,  both  forts  of  injeftions  are  to  be 
warmed  over  a  lamp,  taking  care  to  ltir  them  conftantly, 
left  thp  colouring-powder  fall  to  the  bottom  and  burn. 
The  oil  of  turpentine  needs  be  made  no  warmer  than  will 
allow  the  finger  to  remain  in  it,  if  the  fubjeft  has  been 
previoufly  well  warmed  in  water;  when  the  maceration 
has  not  been  made,  the  oil  ought  to  be  lcalding  hot,' that 
it  may  warm  all  the  parts  which  are  defigned  to  be  in¬ 
jected.  The  coarfe  injeftion  ought  to  be  brought  near  to 
boiling.  In  the  mean  time,  having  wrapt  feveral  folds 
of  linen  round  the  parts  of  the  fyringe  which  the  opera¬ 
tor  is  to  gripe,  and  fecured  the  linen  with  thread,  the  ly- 
ringe  is  to  be  made  very  hot  by  fucking  boiling-water  le- 
veral  times  up,  and  the  pipe  within  the  veflel  is  to  be 
warmed  by  applying  a  fponge  dipped  in  boiling  water 
to  it. 

After  all  is  ready,  the  fyringe  being  cleared  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  the  injeftor  fills  it  with  the  finer  injeftion  ;  and  then, 
introducing  the  pipe  of  the  fyringe  into  that  in  the  vef- 
lel,  he  prelfes  them  together,  and  either  with  one  hand 
holds  this  laft  pipe  firm,  with  the  other  gripes  the  fyringe, 
and  with  his  breaft  pulhes  the  fucker;  or,  giving  the  pipe 
in  the  veflel  to  be  held  by  an  afliftant,  in  any  of  the  ways 
mentioned  in  the  defoription  of  thefe  forts  of  pipes,  lie 


gripes  the  fyringe  with  one  hand,  and  puflies  the  fucke? 
with  the  other,  and  confequently  throws  in  the  injeftion,- 
which  ought  to  be  done  flowly,  and  with  no  great  force 
but  proportioned  to  the  length  and  bulk  of  the  part  to  be 
injected  and  ftrength  of  the  veflels.  The  quantity  of  this 
fine  injeftion  to  be  thrown  in  is  much  to  be  learned  by 
ufe.  “  The  only  rule  I  could  ever  fix  to  myfelf  in  this 
matter,”  fays  Dr.  Monro,  (Effays,  vol.  i. )  “  was  to  continue 
pufliing  till  I  was  fenfible  of  a  ftop  which  would  require 
a  confiderable  force  to  overcome.  But  this  will  not  hold 
where  all  the  branches  of  any  veflel  are  not  injefted  ;  as 
for  inftance,  when  the  veflels  of  the  thorax  only  are  to  be 
injefted  ;  for  the  aorta  bears  too  great  a  proportion  to  the 
branches  fent  from  it,  and  therefore  lefs  fine  injeftion  is 
requifite  here.  As  foon  as  that  ftop  is  felt,  the  fucker  of 
the  fyringe  is  to  be  drawn  back,  that  the  neareft  large 
veflels  may  be  emptied.”  Then  the  fyringe  is  taken  off, 
emptied  of  the  fine  injeftion,  and  filled  with  the  coarfer, 
which  is  to  be  pufiied  into  the  veflels  quickly  and  forci¬ 
bly,  having  always  regard  to  the  ftrength  and  firmnefs  of 
the  veflels,  bulk,  Sec.  of  the  part.  Continue  to  thruft  the 
fucker,  till  a  full  ftop,  or  a  fort  of  pufli  backwards,  is 
felt,  when  you  muft  beware  of  thrufting  any  more,  other- 
wife  fome  of  the  veflels  will  be  burfted,  and  the  whole, 
or  a  confiderable  ftiare,  of  the  preparation  you  deffoned* 
will  be  fpoiled  by  the  extravafation ;  but  rather  immedi¬ 
ately  flop  the  pipe  by  the  turn-cock,  and  take  out  the  fy¬ 
ringe  to  clean  it,  and  allow  fufficient  time  for  the  coarfe 
injeftion  to  coagulate  fully,  before  any  part  is  diffefted. 
Ruyfch,  immediately  after  throwing  in  the  injeftion,  put 
the  body  into  cold  'water,  and  ftirred  it  continually  for 
fome  time,  to  prevent  the  vermilion  feparating  from  the 
tallow. 

A  foetus  may  be  injefted  by  the  umbilicus ;  a  child  or 
an  adult,  by  the  aorta  afeendens  from  the  left  ventricle. 
Injeftion  by  the  aorta  fills  only  the  arteries  ;  but  by  the 
umbilicus  of  a  foetus  both  arteries  and  veins  are  injefted. 

Thus  far  of  the  fanguiferous  fyflem.  The  injeftion  of 
the  lymphatic  fyjlem  is  much  more  difficult,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  fmalinefs  of  the  veflels ;  fo  that  till  very  late¬ 
ly  it  was  confidered  as  imprafticable.  Methods  indeed  - 
had  been  attempted  for  this  purpofe-;  but,  by  reafon  of 
the  improper  form  of  the  inftruments,  and  the  inferior 
fkill  of  anatomifts  in  former  times,  we  may  juftly  look 
upon  this  as  one  of  the  mod  modern  improvements  in 
anatomy. 

The  firfl  thing  to  be  confidered,  when  the  lymphatics 
are  to  be  injefted,  is  a  proper  method  of  difeovering  them 
for  this  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  matter,  on  account  of 
their  fmalinefs  and  tranfparency.  To  find  out  thefe  vef- 
fels,  the  fubjeft  muft  be  viewed  in  a  proper  place,  where 
the  light  is  neither  very  ftrong  nor  very  weak.  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don,  who  has  written  a  treatife  upon  this  fubjeft,  recom¬ 
mends  a  winter  forenoon  from  ten  to  two;  it  being  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  winter  feafon  that  anatomical  preparations  are 
made,  and  becaufe  at  that  time  of  the  day  the  lio-ht  is 
more  clear  and  fteadv.  He  fays  alfo,  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  light  paffmg  through  the  glafs  of  a  win¬ 
dow  is  better  for  this  purpofe  than  the  open  air,  as  the 
veflels  are  more  diftinftly  feen.  The  injefting  of  thevef- 
fels  is  likewife  rendered  more  difficult  in  rhe  open  air  by 
the  eale  with  which  the  humidity  is  evaporated  from 
them.  It  will  likewife  be  neceffary  to  incline  the  part  in 
various  ways  to  the  light,  as  fome  of  the  veflels  are  moil 
eafily  difcoverable  in  one  pofition  and  fome  in  another. 
The  lafteal  trunks  under  the  peritoneal  coats  of  the  in- 
teftines,  and  the  lymphatics  on  the  external  furfaee  of  the 
liver.  See.  particularly  require  this  method.  He  dif'eom- 
mends  the  ufe  of  magnifying  glafles.  “I  am  perfuaded 
(fays  he)  that  thofi:,  who  attempt  to  find  them  through 
this  medium,  will  not  acquire  that  vifus  eruditm  which  is 
obtained  to  a  l'urprifing  degree  by  thofe  who  have  been 
much  experienced  in  injecting  lymphatic  veflels.  A  la¬ 
teral  light  is  likewife  preferable  to  an  horizontal,  even 
to  an  oblique,  (ky-iight. 
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The  fubjeft  muft  be  laid  upon  a  table  of  fufficient 
height,  which  might  be  contrived  with  a  ledge  fixed  to 
the  table  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  water-proof;  which 
would  be  ufeful  for  preventing  the  quickfilver,  which  is 
alrnoft  always  neceffary  for  injecting  thefe  veffels,  from 
being  loft.  The  fnrface  of  the  table  ftiould  likewife  be 
hollowed,  fo  that  the  mercury  which  falls  may  be  colleft- 
ed  in  the  middle,  where  a  hole  with  a  ftoppet  may  be 
made  to  take  out  occafionally  the  quickfilver  which  col- 
lefts.  Such  a  table  would  alfo  be  convenient  for  holding 
water  for  the  purpofe  of  fteeping  membranous  parts  which 
are  frequently  to  be  injefted  ;  and  which,  from  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  become  dry  ;  which  alfo  it  is  inconve¬ 
nient  and  hazardous  to  move  into  water  during  the  time 
of  operation.  Even  a  common  -table  with  a  hole  cut  in 
the  middle  may  anfwer  the  purpole;  the  hole  may  be 
round  or  fauare  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  anatomift  ; 
but  the  table  muft  be  conftrufted  of  fuch  materials  as  are 
not  liable  to  warp  in  warm  water.  Should  the  anatomift 
not  be  provided  with  either  of  thefe  tables,  the  parts 
muft  be  laid  in  a  tray  or  earthen  dilh,  that  the  quickfilver 
may  be  faved. 

The  materials  for  injefting  thefe  veffels  are  only  quick- 
filver,  and  the  ceraceous  or  coarfe  injeftion  of  anatomifts; 
the  former  being  always  ufed  in  injefting  the  lymphatics 
and  lafteals,  it  being  alrnoft  impoflible  to  fill  them  with 
another  fluid  in  the  dead  body.  The  ceraceous  injeftion 
is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  thoracic  duft.;  and  in  fome  parti¬ 
cular  inftances,  where  the  lymphatic  trunks  have  been 
found  larger  than  the  ordinary  fize,  a  coarfe  injeftion  has 
been  made  ufe  of. 

l'njeftions  of  the  lymphatics  may  be  made  even  while 
the  animal  is  alive,  and  that  without  any  great  cruelty, 
by  feeding  it  with  milk  previous  to  its  being  ftrangled. 
Of  all  the  barbarous  methods  of  opening  the  animal  while 
alive,  the  moft  ufeful  feems  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who 
direfts  to  perforate  the  fmall  inteftines,  and  throw  in 
ftarch-water  with  folutions  of  mutk,  or  indigo  and  ftarch- 
water.  -“In  a  word,  (fays  Mr.  Sheldon,)  any  gelatinous 
fluids,  rendered  opaque  with  fuch  colours  as  will  be  ab- 
forbed,  are  extremely  ufeful  for  experiments  of  this  kind  ; 
for  much  more  may  be  feen  by  examining  the  veflels  dif- 
tended  with  a  coloured  fluid  from  natural  abforption,  than 
by  anatomical  injeftion  praftifed  in  the  dead  body.”  Lie- 
berkuhn  firft  difcovered  the  ampuilulte  by  feeding  chil¬ 
dren  in  whom  the  lafteal  glands  were  obftrufted  previous 
to  their  death  with  milk;  by  which  qteans  not  only  the 
lafteal  trunks  became  diftended  with  chyle,  but  likewdfe 
the  ampullulce.  Thus  the  abforbing  mouths  of  the  lac¬ 
teal  veflels  were  difcovered  by  Lieberkuhn  ;  and  in  a  fimi- 
lar  manner  Afellius  difcovered  the  lafteals  themlelves. 
Thus  alfo  Euftachius  difcovered  the  thoracic  duft  in  a 
horfej  and  Mr.  Hewfon  traced  the  lafteal  veffels,  lympha¬ 
tics,  and  thoracic  duft,  in  birds,  by  making  ligatures  on 
the  root  of  the  rneferitery,  and  other  parts,  which  had 
been  previoufiy  fed  with  barley.  Mr.  Hunter  likewife 
was  enabled  to  obferve  the  lafteals  of  a  crocodile  when 
diftended  with  chyle. 

The  coarfe  injeftion  for  the  lymphatics  is  made  of  mut- 
ton-fuet  and  yellow  refin,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds 
of  refin  to  one  of  fuet.  If  required  of  a  thicker  conflu¬ 
ence,  we  may  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  pure  wax ;  if  of  a 
fofter  quality,  we  may  augment  the  quantity  of  fuet.  Or- 
piment,  or  king’s  yellow,  is  generally  made  ufe  of ;  though 
others  are  equally  proper,  provided  they  be  fine  enough. 

The  inftruments  neceffary  for  injefting  the  lymphatic 
veffels  are  the  injefting  tube  and  pipes,  lancets,  blow¬ 
pipes,  knives,  fciffars,  forceps,  needles,  and  thread.  The 
old  injefting-tube  has  been  found  in  a  manner  entirely 
ufelefs,  the  pipe  being  fixed  in  a  glafs  tube  two  or  three 
feet  long ;  which  is  one  of  the  reafons  why,  before  the 
time  of  Hewfon,  fo  little  of  the’  lymphatic  fyftem  could 
be  injefted.  Tubes  of  fuch  a  length  are  entirely  unma¬ 
nageable  by  one  perfon,  and  it  is  impoflible  to  perforin 
the  operation  properly  with  two.  To  perform  it  in  the 


beft  manner,  the  inftrument  ihouid  be  held  in  the  hand 
like  a  pencil  or  pen.  The  inftruments  ufed  by  our  au¬ 
thor,  are  tubes  made  either  of  glafs  or  of  brafs ;  which, 
when  filled  with  mercury,  may  be  held  in  the  hand  like 
a  pen  ;  a  glafs  tube,  however,  is  preferable  to  the  metal¬ 
lic  one.  It  is  fomewhat  in  the 'Inape  of  a  trumpet;  fix 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  an  inch  and  a  half  broad 
where  broad  eft,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  where  nar- 
roweft.  A  collar  of  fteel  half  an  inch  broad  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  is  cemented  to  this  pipe,  and  a 
fmaller  tube  of  the  fame  metal  is  fcrewed  upon  the  end  of 
the  collar;  the  whole  terminating  in  a  capillary  tube 
about  an  inch  in  length.  This  laft  is  the  moft  difficult 
part  of  the  whole  work  to  execute ;  it  ftiould  be  drilled 
out  of  a  folid  piece  of  metal,  and  not  made  of  a  thin  bit 
of  plate  foldered,  as  thefe  are  apt  to  turn  ragged  in  the 
edges,  and  the  folder  is  alfo  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  the 
mercury.  Thole  ufed  by  Mr.  Sheldon  were  made  by  dril¬ 
ling  a  fmall  hole  lengthwife  through  a  bit  of  well-tempered 
wire.  It  is  cleaned  by  means  of  a  very  fmall  piece  of 
fteel-wire  capable  of  palling  through  the  bore  of  the  tube. 
This  ought  to  be  annealed  left  it  ftiould  break  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  broken  bit  could  not  eafily  be  got  out.  Very 
fmall  tubes  may  be  made  of  glafs  drawn  out  as  fine  as  we 
choofe  ;  and,  though  very  apt  to  break,  they  are  eafily  re¬ 
paired.  They  ought  to  be  very  thin,  that  they  may  be 
eafily  melted.  Sometimes  it  lias  been  found  convenient 
to  fit  the  collar  with  a  fteel  ftop-cock.  The  brafs  tube 
reprefented  by  our  author  is  about  nine  inches  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  half  an  inch  wide  where  wideft.  The  collar 
is  a  full  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long ;  a  fteel  piece  and  capillary  tube  being  fcrewed 
to  it  as  in  the  other.  The  lancets  are  to  be  exquifitely 
fliarp,  in  order  to  cut  into  the  lymphatic  veffels.  The 
latter  are  eafily  inflated  by  the  fmall  filver  blow-pipes  ufu- 
ally  put  up  in  the  diffefting-cafes  by  the  London  mathe¬ 
matical  inftrument  makers;  diffefting-knives, fine-pointed 
fciflars,  accurately-made  diffefting-forceps,  with  ftraight 
or  crooked  needles,  are  likewife  fubftituted  with  advan¬ 
tage,  as  not  being  affefted  by  the  quickfilver. 

We  muft  next  eonfider  the  proper  fubjefts  for  injec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Sheldon  recommends,  that  they  fliouid  be  as 
free  from  fat  as  poffible  ;  he  has  always  found  in  the  hu¬ 
man  fubjeft  thole  who  died  univerfally  dropfical,  or  of  an 
afcites  or  anafarca,  to  be  the  beft,  for  the  following  rea¬ 
fons,  viz.  in  fuch  there  is  little  or  no  animal  oil,  and  but 
a  very  fmall  quantity  of  red  blood ;  both  of  which,  when 
they  occur  in  great  abundance,  very  much  impede  the 
difcovery  of  the  lymphatic  veflels  ;  but,  when  the  cellu¬ 
lar  Veffels  are  loaded  with  water,  the  abforbents  are  more 
readily  traced,  and  with  lefs  ri(k  of  wounding  them  in 
diffeftion  f  the  preparations  alfo,  particularly  the  dried 
ones,  are  more  Jailing.  This  circumftance  is  found  to  be 
of  moft  confequence  in  preparing  the  abforbent  veffels  of 
the  trunk  and  extremities  of  the  human  fubjeft.  Of  all 
the  vifcera  in  young  fubjefts,  only  the  liver  and  lungs 
can  be  injefted  with  fuccefs  ;  und  thefe  may  be  fuccels- 
fnlly  injefted  even  in  the  foetus.  It  will  be  moft  proper 
to  begin  the  operation  upon  the  fubjeft  immediately  after 
death,  as  lymph  or  chyle  will  then  be  more  readily  found 
in  the  veffels,  than  when  we  wait  a  longer  time.  In 
preparing  the  lafteals,  previoufiy  diftended  with  milk  in 
the  living  fubjeft,  it  is  proper  to  have  the  inteftines  and 
mefentery  plunged  (with  the  ligature  upon  the  root  of 
the  latter)  into  reftified  fpirit  of  wine.  This  procefs  will 
coagulate  the  chyle ;  and,  the  fluid  being  opaque,  the 
veflels  will  be  beautifully  leen  when  we  mean  to  prepare 
the  parts,  by  preferving’  them  in  proof-fpirit,  as  wet  fpe- 
cimens  :  “In  this  way  (fays  Mr.  Sheldon)  I  have  made 
in  the  dog  one  of  the  moft  natural  preparations  that  can 
be  feen  of  the  lafteals  injefted  from  their  orifices  by  the 
natural  abforption.”  We  may  alfo  prepare  the  lafteals 
by  the  method  ufed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  already  mentioned  ; 
by  which  they  will  be  very  confpicuous,  by  the  indigo 
abforbed  from  the  cavity  of  thS  inteftines.  By  tying  the 
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thoracic  duel  near  its  infection  into  the  angle  formed  be¬ 
tween  the  iubclavian  and  jugular  veins  on  the  left  fide, 
or  by  tying  thefe  veins  on  both  fides,  we  may  diftend  al- 
molt  all  the  abforbents  of  the  animal.  Thus  we  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  purfue  thefe  velfels  in  many  parts  where  they  have 
not  yet  been  difcovered,  where  they  can  fcarcely  be  traced 
by  injection,  and  even  in  fome  parts  where  it  is  utterly 
impollible  for  the  injections  to  reach  them. 

Another  method,  fometimes  fuccefsfuiiy  ufed  by  our 
author,  was  firft  practifed  by  Malpighi.  In  this  the  part 
is  to  be  fteeped  in  water,  and  the  liquid  changed  as  long 
as  it  appears  tinged  with  blood  ;  fuffering  the  parts  after¬ 
wards  to  remain  in  the  fame  water  till  the  putrefaction 
begins.  As  loon  as  this  begins  to  take  place,  the  air 
which  is  extricated  will  diftend  the  lymphatics,  fo  that 
they  may  be  eaftly  feen,  and  then  injected  with  quickfil¬ 
ver.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  this  method  will  not 
in  general  anfvver  fo  well  in  the  human  fpecies  as  in  qua¬ 
drupeds  ;  the  air  having  never  palled  by  putrefaction  into 
the  human  ladteals  in  any  of  the  fubjefts  which  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don  tried,  though  it  will  take  place  in  thofe  of  the  liorfe 
or  afs,  and  many  other  animals ;  drawings  of  the  lafteals 
may  likewife  be  made  in  this  method  to  very  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  .  In  fome  parts  of  the  human  body  alfo  this  me¬ 
thod  may  be  employed  to  advantage;  as  the  liver,  heart, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  ufeful  to  make  ligatures  on  the 
large  trunks  of  the  velfels  previous  to  the  maceration, 
that  thus  the  air  may  be  confined  as  foon  as  it  is  extri¬ 
cated  from  the  coats  by  putrefaction.  Our  author  adds, 
that  if  ligatures  were  made  upon  the  wrifts  and  legs  in 
articulo mortis,  or  immediately  after  death,  the  lymph  would 
be. Hopped,  in  the  velfels,  the  latter  would  become  dif- 
tended,  and  might  be  injeCled  with  the  greateft  facility 
by  the  common  method  after  taking  off  the  ligature.  Mr. 
.Sheldon  in  fuch. a  cafe  recommends  the  tourniquet.  “I 
have  reafon  (fays  he)  to  believe,  that  abforption  goes  on 
as  long  as  mufcular  irritability  remains;  which  lalt  conti- 
aiues  a  confiderable  time  after  the  general  life  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  loft.”  On  this,  however,  we  cannot  forbear  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  making  ligatures  for  fuch  purpofes  upon  a 
human  creature  in  articulo  mortis,  or  even  immediately  af¬ 
ter  death,  favours  fo  much  of  barbarity,  that  we  cannot 
think  it  will  be  often  praftifed.  In  fome  cafes,  even  in 
the  dead  fubjeCt,  ligatures  are  ufeful ;  as  when  we  are 
fearching  for  the  lymphatics  in  the  fingers  and  toes.  In 
thefe  it  is  ufeful  to  ftroke  up  the  parts  with  the  finger, 
by  which  means  the  fmall  quantity  of  lymph  remaining 
an  the  velfels  will  be  forced  upwards,  and  Hopped  by  the 
ligature ;  after  which  the  velfels  may  be  ealily  injeCled 
•with  quickfilver,  as  already  mentioned. 

To  inject  the  velfels,  we  muff  open  one  or  more  of 
them,  directing  the  point  of  the  lancet  almoft  always  to¬ 
wards  the  trunk  or  trunks  of  the  velfels,  and  taking  care 
not  to  carry  the  incifion  through  the  oppolite  fide.  If 
the  velfels  happen  to  lie  under  the  peritoneum  as  the  lac- 
teals,  or  under  the  pleura  as  the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs, 
we  may  cut  into  their  cavity  through  thefe  membranes, 
in  injecting  thole  of  the  extremities,  however,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  abfolutely  necelfary  to 
dilfeCt  the  velfels  we  defign  to  fill  away  from  the  fat  and 
reticular  fubftance  before  we  attempt  to  open  them  with 
the  lancet.  The  tube  with  the  pipe  fixed  to  it  is  previ- 
oully  to  be  filled  with  mercury;  the  anatomift  then  in¬ 
flates  the  velfiel  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe,  takes  the  tube 
from  the  afiiftant,  and  introduces  the  lmall  tube  into  the 
punCture.  In  this  operation  it  will  be  found  necelfary 
not  to  carry  the  tube  farther  into  the  velfel  than  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  the  mercury  a  free  palfage  ;  for,  if  we  intro¬ 
duce  it  farther,  the  palfage  of  the  mercury  will  be  im¬ 
peded  by  the  pipe  being  pulhed  again  ft  the  fide  of  the 
velfel.  Should  not  the  liuid  be  able  to  effeft  a  paflage,  it 
will  then  be  necelfary  to  prel’s  upon  the  furface  of  it  in 
the  tube  with  our  fingers.  If  it  defeend  freely,  and  with¬ 
out  any  of  it  palling  between  the  fide  of  the  velfel  and 
i'rtiall  pipe,  we  have  only  to  fill  up  the  tube  with  msr- 
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cury  as  the  latter  defeends  ;  but  if  it  gets  out,  we  nruft 
then  tie  the  velfel.  This,  however,  Ihould  always  be 
avoided  if  poffible  ;  becaufe,  if  not  very  dexteroufly  per¬ 
formed,  the  operator  will  be  apt  to  feparate  the  tube  from 
the  velfel ;  and  on  this  account  the  punCture  ought  always 
to  be  very  fmall,  no  larger  indeed  than  is  necelfary  to  al¬ 
low  the  pipe  to  get  in  with  difficulty.  As  the  injection 
proceeds,  the  preifure  upon  the  furface  of  the  quickfilver 
muft  be  carried  on  higher  and  higher  in  the  courfe  of -the 
lymphatic,  till  we  come  near  the  glahd  or  glands  into 
which  the  velfels  terminate  ;  otherwile  we  (hall  feldom  get 
the  cells  of  the  glands,  or  the  velfels  emerging  from  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  glands,  w-ell  injected.  In  injecting 
the  lymphatic  velfels  of  the  extremities,  it  will  be  ufeful 
to  raife  the  part  where  the  pipe  is  inferted  higher  than 
the  other  end  of  the  limb,  and  to  make  the  afiiftant  prefs 
with  his  hands  along  the  fkin  in  the  courfe  of  the  velfels, 
which  will  favour  the  progrefs  of  the  injection.  When 
the  velfels  are  fufficiently  filled,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  fwelling  of  them,  and  by  the  refiftance  the  mercury 
meets  with,  the  affiftant  palfes  a  ligature  about  the  velfel 
and  ties  it  above  the  punfture  before  the  anatomift  with¬ 
draws  the  injeftion-pipe. 

The  method  of  injefling  the  larger  trunks  or  thoracic 
duft  with  the  coarfe  injection  is  exaftly  fimilar  to  that 
already  deferibed  for  the  fanguiferous  velfels.  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don,  however,  recommends  the  ufe  of  fome  pipes  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  conftrudlion  invented  by  himfelf.  The  improve¬ 
ment  confifts  in  ffiaping  the  ends  of'the  pipes  like  a  pen ; 
taking  care  to  make  the  edges  and  point  blunt,  to  avoid 
cutting  the  velfel  when  we  introduce  them.  Thus  much 
larger  tubes  than  thofe  commonly  in  ufe  may  be  admit¬ 
ted  ;  and  there  is  no  occafion  to  make  any  bulb  or  rifing 
near  the  extremity  of  thefe  fmall  pipes  to  prevent  the 
thread  from  flipping  off ;  for  this  will  certainly  hinder  us 
from  inferring  pipes  of  fuch  diameter  as  might  otherwile 
be  done. 

The  difteftion  being  performed,  the  preparation  is  then 
to  be  preferved  either  in  a  wet  or  dry  ftate,  according  to 
its  nature.  Preparations  of  the  larger  parts,  as  the  trunk 
or  extremities,  Ihould  be  preferved  dry  ;  and  to  dry  them 
effectually,  they  Ihould  be  expofed  to  a  free  current  of 
air,  but  not  to  the  rays  of  the  iun  ;  and  the  velfels  ihould 
be  difplayed  in  their  natural  fituation.  When  fully  dried, 
they  ought  then  to  be  varnilhed  over  with  tranfparent 
fpirit  or  copal  varnilh ;  which  will  not  only  preferve  them 
from  infedfts,  but  render  them  more  beautiful,  and  the 
velfels  more  conl'picuous.  They  Ihould  then  be  inciofed 
in  glals  cafes,  where  they  are  to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal 
polition,  and  handled  as  little  as  poffible. 

Some  preparations  are  the  better  for  being  dried  and 
afterwards  immerfed  in  phials  full  of  oil  of  turpentine  ; 
by  which  means  the  flefli  will  be  rendered  tranfparent, 
the  velfels  diftinvftly  feen,  and  the  velfels  appear  extremely 
beautiful.  The  only  difadvantage  of  this  method  is,  that 
the  parts  on  which  the  velfels  pafs,  do  not  at  all  preferve 
their  natural  bulk,  by  real’on  of  their  Ihrinking  up;  'and, 
as  the  wet  preparations  are  free  from  this  incpnvenience, 
Mr.  Sheldon  does  not  liefitate  at  affigning  them  a  decided 
fuperiority  over  the  dry  ones.  Sometimes  it  is  necelfary 
to  fix  the  preparations  upon  ftiff  paper  or  pafteboard,  on 
account  of  their  weight  after  being  inje&ed  with  mer¬ 
cury.  The  paper  oi  pafteboard  on  which  they  are  faf- 
tened  ought  to  be  of  various  colours,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  preparation,  in  order  to  form  a  proper 
ground  for  Ihowing  the  lymphatic  velfels.  Such  fmall 
preparations  as  are  preferved  in  fpirits,  or  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  may  be  kept  in  bottles  well  clofed  with  Hoppers  : 
and  the  larger  in  common  preparation-glalfes.  Our  au¬ 
thor  delcribes  a  fimple  method  of  Hopping  the  mouths  of 
thefe  preparation-glafles,  by  which  means  the  ftopper  is 
rendered  nearly  as  durable  as  the  glafs  itfelf :  “  In  order 
to  execute  it,  let  the  anatomift:  take  care  to  have  the 
upper  furface  of  his  bottles  made  plain,  by  defiring  the 
workmen  at  the  glafs-lioufe  to  flatten  them  in  the  making, 
i  This 
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This  they  will  eafily  do  in  forming  the  round  ones,  but 
the  flat  bottles  are  attended  with  confiderable  difficulty. 
The  right  way  to  make  them,  I  believe,  would  be  to  blow 
them  in  moulds  of  various  fizes  ;  the  workman  fhould 
likewife  form  the  bottoms  of  the  bottles  perfectly  flat, 
that  they  may  ftand  upright  and  fteady.  Bottles  of  this 
form  being  provided  for  the  larger  preparations,  we  grind 
the  upper  furface  of  them  oil  a  plain  plate  of  lead,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  two  feet  in  diameter, 
fir  ft  with  fine  emery  arid  water,  then  with  powdered  rot¬ 
ten  ftone,  or  putty  firft  wet  with  water  and  at  laft  dry  ; 
l'o  that  the  furface  may  be  reduced  to  an  exaft  horizontal 
plane,  and  of  as  fine  a  poliih  as  piate-glafs.  This  will 
foon  be  done,  as  the  manoeuvre  requires  but  little  dexte¬ 
rity  ;  and  the  anatomiit  Ihoukl  be  provided  with  a  confi¬ 
derable  number  of  thefe  glaffes  prepared  as  above  directed. 
To  the  top  of  each  bottle  a  piece  of  piate-glafs,  cut  by  a 
diamond,  is  to  be  adapted  lb  as  completely  to  cover,  but 
not  project  over,  the  edge  of  the  bottle.  When  thefe  two 
fmooth  furfaces  are  put  upon  each  other,  with  a  drop  of 
water  between,  the  attraction  of  cohefion  is  fo  confidera¬ 
ble,  that  it  requires  great  force  to  feparate  them.” 

Many  preparations  of  the  lymphatics,  and  .other  parts 
preferved  in  bottles,  do  not  require  any  firings  to  fuf- 
pend  them  ;  particularly  when  fixed  on  pafteboard  or  pa¬ 
per  :  fuch  as  require  fufpenfion  flioold  be  tied  to  firings 
fixed  to  the  preparation  below,  and  to  fmall  holes  drilled 
in  the  fubftance  of  the  glafs  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck ; 
or  to  fmall  bits  of  glafs  that  may  be  fixed  on  the  infide 
of  the  fame  part.  The  preparation  is  thus  fufpended  in 
limpid  proof  malt-fpirit,  the  bottle  being  almoft  complete¬ 
ly  filled  ;  the  upper  and  poliflied  furface  tof  the  bottle, 
?.nd  the  plate  of  glafs,  are  to  be  wriped  clean  and  dry ;  a 
drop  of  folution  of  gum  arable  is  to  be  put  on  the  po- 
lilhed  furface  of  the  bottle,  the  top  ftrongly  and  fteadily 
prefled  upon  it,  fo  as  to  bring  the  two  lurfaces  into  as 
clofe  contaCl:  as  poflible;  after  which  the  bottle  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  cool  airy  place  to  dry.  A  piece  of  wet  ox- 
bladder,  freed  from  fat,  and  foaked  in  water  till  it  becomes 
mucilaginous,  is  then  to  be  placed  over  the  top,  the  air 
prefled  out  from  between  it  and  the  glafs;  after  which  it 
muft  be  tied  with  a  packthread  dipped  in  the  folution  of 
gum  arabic.  The  bladder,  being  cut  off  neatly  under  the 
laft  turn  of  the  thread,  is  then  to  be  dried,  the  firing 
taken  cautioufly  off,  and  the  top  and  neck  painted  with 
a  compofltion  of  lamp-black  mixed  with  japanners’  gold 
fize:  this  foon  dries,  and  leaves  a  fine  fmooth  glofly  fur¬ 
face,  from  which  the  dirt  can  at  any  time  be  as  readily 
wiped  off  as  from  a  mirror.  By  this  method  large  bot¬ 
tles  are  as  eafily  and  effectually  fecured  as  fmall  ones; 
and  it  is  found  to  anfwer  as  well  as  the  hermetical  fealing 
of  glaffes,  which  in  large  veffels  is  altogether  impracti¬ 
cable.  If  the  bottoms  have  any  inequalities  which  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  ftanding  fteady,  they  may  be  eafily  made 
perfectly  flat  by  grinding  them  with  emery  on  the  plate 
above-mentioned.  The  tops,  if  well  gummed,  will  even 
remain  perfectly  fixed  on  the  glaffes  without  the  bladder : 
though  in  the  common  upright  ones  it  may  be  advifable 
to  put  it  on  as  a  defence.  Our  author  informs  us,  that, 
fince  his  making  this  difeovery,  he  has  ufed  glafs  fau¬ 
cets  with  flat  tops  gummed  on.  In  thefe  veffels  the 
preparations,  by  reafon  of  their  horizontal  pofture,  ap¬ 
pear  to  great  advantage.  Thus  he  has  exhibited  very 
early  abortions  in  their  membranes,  and  fome  other  pre¬ 
parations  that  cannot  be  fufpended  or  viewed  conveni¬ 
ently  in  the  perpendicular  direction.  Some  very  delicate 
preparations,  particularly  thofe  intended  to  be  viewed 
-v-ith  the  microfcope,  thofe  of  the  ampullulae  laCteae  of 
Lieberkuhn,  and  of  the  valves  of  the  abforbents,  may 
be  preferved  either  in  fpirits  or  dry  in  tubes  clofed  in  the 
manner  juft  mentioned,  and  will  appear  to  great  advan¬ 
tage.  Some  of  the  dry  ones  may  all'o  be  advantageoufiy 
placed  in  fquare  oblong  boxes,  made  of  pieces  of  plate 
or  white  glafs  neatly  gummed  together,  with  narrow  flips 
of  white  or  coloured  paper,  and  the  objefts  may  be  con- 
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venientiy  viewed  in  this  manner.  With  refpeft  to  the 
ftcpper-bottles,  which  are  very  convenient  for  holding 
final!  preparations,  our  author  advifes  the  ftopperstobe  per¬ 
fectly  well  ground ;  that  they  may  pafs  rather  lower  down 
than  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  for  the  convenience  of  dril¬ 
ling  two  holes  obliquely  through  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  ftopper,  oppoiite  to  each  other,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fixing  threads  to  hold  the  fubjeft;  for,  if 
the  threads  pals  between  the  neck  and  ftopper,  a  fpace 
will  be  left;  or,  if  the  ftopper  be  well  ground,  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  will  be  broken  in  endeavouring  to  prefs  it 
down.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  fpace  be  left,  the 
thread,  by  its  capillary  attraction,  will  raife  the  fpirits 
from  the  bottle,  and  caufe  evaporation,  which  will  like¬ 
wife  take  place  from  the  chink  between  the  ftopper  and 
neck. 

INTKLLE'E,  a  province  of  Bengal,  lying  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  Hoogly,  near  its  mouth. 

INI'LUM,  /.  in  anatomy,  the  beginning  of  the  oblon- 
gated  marrow. 

INIMAGHNABLE,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  imagined. 
Scott. 

INIM'ICAL,  adj.  [from  inimicus ,  Lat.  an  enemy.  ]  Like 
an  enemy.  Cole. 

INIMICI'TIAL,  adj.  Like  an  enemy.  Cole. 

INIMITABIL’ITY,  [from  inimitable.']  Incapacity 
to  be  imitated. — Truths  muft  have  an  eternal  existence 
in  fome  underftanding ;  or  rather  they  are  the  fame  with 
that  underftanding  itfelf,  conlidered  as  varioufly  repre- 
fentative,  according  to  the  various  modes  of  inimitability 
or  participation.  Norris. 

INIMITABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  inimitabilis,  Lat.]  Above 
imitation  ;  not  to  be  copied. — Virgil  copied  the  ancient 
fculptors,  in  that  inimitable  defeription  of  military  fury  in 
the  temple  of  Janus.  Addifon. 

The  portal  Ihone  inimitable  on  earth 

By  model  or  by  (hading  pencil  drawn.  Milton. 

INIMHTABLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  above 
imitation. 

INIM'ITABLY,  adj.  In  a  manner  not  t  o  be  imitated  ; 
to  a  degree  of  excellence  above  imitation. — A  man  could 
not  have  been  always  blind  who  thus  inimitably  copies 
nature.  Pope. — Charms  fuch  as  thine,  inimitably  great. 
Broome. 

Thus  terribly  adorn’d  the  figures  ftiine, 

Inimitably  wrought  with  ikill  divine.  Pope. 

I'NING,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  or  Aich- 
ftatt :  four  miles  ealt  of  Aichftatt. 

I'NIO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Finland,  with  a  town.  Lat.  60.  26.  N.  Ion.  21. 14..  E, 

To  INJOI'N,  v.  a.  \enjoindre ,  Fr.  injungo,  Lat.]  To  com¬ 
mand  ;  to  enforce  by  authority.  See  Enjoin. — Laws  do 
not  only  teach  what  is  good,  but  they  injoin  it ;  they  have 
in  them  a  certain  conftraining  force.  Hooker. — This  gar¬ 
den  tend,  our  pleafant  talk  injoin"  d.  Milton. — In  Shake - 
fpeare,  to  join.  Not  ufed 

The  Ottomites, 

Steering  with  due  courfe  towards  the  ifie  of  Rhodes, 

Have  there  injoin'd  them  with  a  fleet.  Skakefpearc. 

INJOIN'ING,  f.  The  act  of  enforcing  by  authority. 

INIQ'UITOUS,  adj.  finique,  Fr.  from  iniquity.]  Un- 
juft  ;  wicked. 

INIQ'UITY, /.  [iniquitas,  Lat.  iniquite,  Fr.]  Injuftice; 
unrighteoufnefs. — There  is  greater  or  lefs  probability  of 
an  happy  iffue  to  a  tedious  war,  according  to  the  rigli- 
teoufnefs  or  iniquity  of  the  caufe  for  which  it  was  com¬ 
menced,  Smalridge. — Wickednefs ;  crime. — Want  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  the  caufe  of  all  iniquity  among!?; 
men.  Hooker. 

’Till  God  at  laft, 

Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 

His  prefence  from  among  them.  Milton . 

Q  INIQ'UOUS*. 
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INIQ'UOUS,  adj.  [iniqmts,  Lat.]  Unjuft. — Whatfoever 
is  done  through  any  unequal  affeftion  is  iniquous.  Skaftef- 
bury. 

INIR'CHIA,  or  Caguela,  the  name  of  Oronoco  Ri¬ 
ver  at  its  fource  in  the  mountains,  weftward,  between 
New  Granada  and  Peru,  not  far  from  the  South  Sea. 

IN'ISBEG,  an  ifland  near  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Lat.  55.  12.  N.  Ion.  8.  3.  W. 

IN'ISBEG,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland. 
Eat.  52.  7.  N.  Ion.  10. 22.  W. 

INISBOF'FIN,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland. 
Lat.  55.  10.  N.  Ion.  8.  2.  W. 

INISBOF'FIN,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland. 
Lat.  53.  35.  N.  Ion.  10.  9.  W. 

INISCAL'TRA,  an  ifland  of  Ireland,  in  the  river 
Shannon  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Mount  Shannon. 

INISCAT'TERY,  an  ifland  of  Ireland,  about  feven 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  Lat.  52.  35.  N. 
Ion.  9.  2 5.  W. 

INISDRIS'RA,  an  ifland  near  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of 
Ireland,  in  Roaring-water  Bay.  Lat.  51.  27.  N.  Ion.  9. 
23.  W. 

IN'ISDUF,  an  ifland  near  the  north  coaft  of  Ireland. 
Lat.  55. 11.  N.  Ion.  8.2.  W. 

IN'ISFREE,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland, 
two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Arranmore.  Lat.  54.  57.  N. 

IN'ISFREE  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland. 
Lat.  55.  a.  N. 

INISGLO'RA  ISLAND,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft 
of  Ireland.  Lat.  54. 13.  N.  Ion.  9.  57.  W. 

INISGOU'LA  ISLAND,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft 
of  Ireland,  in  Clew  Bay.  Lat.  53.  53.  N.  Ion.  9.  30.  W. 

I'NISH,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland. 
Lat.  56. 20.  N.  Ion.  5.  39.  W. 

INISHAE'  ISLAND,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
Ireland.  Lat.  53. 29.  N.  Ion.  8.  7.  W. 

INISHA'RN  ISLAND,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft 
of  Ireland.  Lat.  53.  37.  N.  Ion.  9.46.  W. 

INISHE'GIL  ISLAND,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft 
of  Ireland,  between  the  ifland  of  Achil  and  the  continent. 
Lat.  54.  N. 

INISHER'KAN  ISLAND,  an  ifland  near  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Ireland,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Baltimore  harbour, 
fix  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  51.  24.  N.  Ion.  9. 19.  W. 

INISHMUR'RY  ISLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  river  Shan¬ 
non  :  fixteen  miles  weft  of  Limeric. 

INISHOW'EN  HEAD,  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of 
Ireland.  Lat.  55.  15.  N.  Ion.  6.48.  W. 

INISHRU'IN  ISLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft 
coaft  of  Ireland.  Lat.  53.  36.  N.  Ion.  9.  59.  W. 

INISHU'GH  ISLAND,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft 
of  Ireland,  in  Clew  Bay.  Lat.  53.  52.  N.  Ion.  9.  30.  W. 

INISKE'A  (North),  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
Ireland.  Lat.  54.  9.  N.  Ion.  10.  W. 

INISKE'A  (South),  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
Ireland  :  one  mile  fouth-weft  of  North  Inilkea. 

INISKEE'L  ISLAND,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
Ireland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guibarra  River.  Lat.  54. 
51.  N.  Ion.  8.  20.  W. 

INISKEE'RAK,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Lat.  54.  13.  N.  Ion.  9.  56.  W. 

INISKER'RY,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land,  north  of  Dunmore  Bay.  Lat  52. 47. N.  Ion.  9. 27.  W. 

INISLI'RE,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  in 
Clew  Bay.  Lat.  53.  50.  N.  Ion.  9.  30.  W. 

INISMA'IN,  one  of  the  South  Arran  iflands,  near  the 
weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  at  the  entrance  of  Galway  Bay. 
Lat.  53.  3.  N.  Ion.  9.  36.  W. 

INISMAKEE'RA,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Lat.  54.  57.  N.  Ion.  9.23.  W. 

INISMAN'AN,  an  ifland  near  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
Ireland.  Lat.  55.  6.  N.  Ion.  9.  12.  W. 

INISMUR'RY,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland. 
Lat.  54.  26.  N.  Ion.  8.  33.  W. 

INISHARK'  ISLAND,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft 
of  Ireland.  Lat.  53.  34.  N.  Ion.  10.  14.  W. 
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INISTE'GELL,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Lat.  53.38.  N.  Ion.  9.49.  W. 

INISTIO'GHE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  which  formerly  fent  two  members  to  the  Irith 
parliament:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Gowran,  and  thirteen 
fouth-weft  of  Kilkenny. 

INISTUIS'CAR,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Lat.  52.  8.  N.  Ion.  10.  26.  W. 

INISTU'RE,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland. 
Lat.  53.  41.  N.  Ion.  10.  W. 

IN'ISWEN,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Philips. 

INI'TIAL,  adj.  [Fr.  from  initialis  of  initium,  Lat.] 
Placed  at  the  beginning. — In  the  editions,  which  had  no- 
more  than  the  initial  letters  of  names,  he  was  made  by 
Keys  to  hurt  the  inoffenlive.  Pope. — Incipient ;  not  com¬ 
plete. — Moderate  labour  of  the  body  conduces  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health,  and  cures  many  initial  difeafes  ;  but 
the  toil  of  the  mind  deftroys  health,  and  generates  mala¬ 
dies.  Harvey. 

INI'TIAL,/.  A  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

INITIA'LIA,/  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  myfteries  of 
the  goddefs  Ceres. 

INI'TI  AMENT,/  [from  initiamenta,  Lat.  the  elements 
of  any  fcience.]  A  firft  principle  in  any  art  or  fcience. 

To  INI'TIATE,  v.  a.  [ini tier,  Fr.  initio,  Lat.]  To  enter; 
to  inftruft  in  the  rudiments  of  an  art ;  to  place  in  a  new 
ftate  ;  to  put  into  a  new  fociety. — Providence  would  only 
initiate  mankind  into  the  ufeful  knowledge  of  her  trea- 
fures,  leaving  the  left  to  employ  our  indultry.  More  againjl 
Atheifm. — To  initiate  his  pupil  in  any  part  of  learning,  am 
ordinary  Ikill  in  the  governor  is  enough.  Locke. 

To  INI'TIATE,  v.  n.  To  do  the  firft  part;  to  performs 
the  firft  rite : 

The  king  himfelf  initiates  to  the  pow’r. 

Scatters  with  quiv’ring  hand  the  facred  flour. 

And  the  ftream  fprinkles.  Pope. 

INI'TIATE,  adj.  Unpraftifed : 

My  ftrange  and  felf-abufe 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  ufe; 

We’re  yet  but  young.  •  Shakefpeare-. 

INITIATING,/  The  aft  of  inftrufting  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  any  fcience  5.  of  bringing  into  a  new  fociety. 

INITIA'TION,  /  The  reception,  admilfion,  or  en-- 
trance,  of  a  new  comer  into  any  art  or  ftate. — The  ground 
of  initiating  or  entering  men  into  Chriftian  life,  is  more 
fummarily  comprifed  in  the  form  of  baptifm,.  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  this  initiation  inftituted  by  Chrift.  Hammond. 

INJU'CUND,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  ja- 
cttndus,  pleafant.]  Unpleafant.  Scott. 

INJUCUN'DITY,/  [in  and  jucundity.]  Unpleafantnefs. 

INJU'DIC  ABLE,  adj.  [in  and  judico,  Lat.  ]  Not  cog¬ 
nizable  by  a  judge. 

INJUDI'CIAL,  adj.  [in  and  judicial.']  Not  according 
to  form  of  law. 

INJUDI'CIOUS,  adj.  [in  and  judicious.]  Void  of judg7 
ment ;  without  judgment.  UTed  both  of  perfons  and 
things. — A  philofopher  would  either  think  me  in  jell,  or 
very  injudicious,  if  I  took  the  earth  for  a  body  regular  in 
itfelf,  if  compared  with  the -reft  of  the  univerfe.  Burnet. 

INJUDl'CIOUSLY,  adj.  With  ill  judgment;  not  wife¬ 
ly. — Scaliger  injudicioujly  condemns  this  delcription.  Broome, 

INJUDI'CIOUSNESS,/  The  want  of  judgment ;  the 
want  of  difcernment. 

IN'IUM,/  in  anatomy,  the  inilum  ;  the  beginning  of 
the  oblongated  marrow.  Scott. 

INJUNC'TIQN,  /.  [from  injoin ;  injunElus,  injunflio , 
Lat.]  Command;  order;  precept. — The  inftitution  of 
God’s  law  is  defcribed  as  being  eitablilhed  by  folemn  in- 
j  unci  ion.  Hooker. 

For  ftill  they  knew ;  and  ought  t’  have  ftill  remember’d 
The  high  injunElion ,  not  to  tafte  that  fruit, 

Whoever  tempted.  Milton. 

Injunction,  in  law,  a  kind  of  prohibition  granted 
by  courts  of  equity  in  divers  cafes.  It  is  generally 

grounded 
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grounded  upon  an  interlocutory  order  or  decree  out  of 
the  court  of  chancery  or  exchequer  on  the  equity  fide,  to 
flay  proceedings  in  courts  at  law;  and  fometimes  it  is 
iffued  to  the  fpiritual  courts.  Weft  Symb.  fell.  25.  It  is 
likewife  fometimes  ufed  to  give  poileffion  to  a  plaintiff, 
for  want  of  the  defendant’s  appearance;  and  may  be 
granted  by  the  chancery  or  exchequer  to  quiet  poffeffion 
ef  lands.  An  injunction  is  ufually  granted  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  preferving  property  in  difpute  pending  a  l'uit ;  as 
to  reftrain  the  defendant  from  proceeding  at  the  common 
law  againft  the  plaintiff,  or  from  committing  wafte,  or 
doing  any  injurious  art.  Mitford's  Treatife  on  Chancery 
Pleadings. 

A  court  of  equity  will  prevent  the  affertion  of  a  doubt¬ 
ful  right  in  a  manner  productive  of  irreparable  injury. 
Therefore,  where  the  tenants  of  a  manor,  claiming  a  right 
of  eftovers,  cut  down  a  quantity  of  growing  timber 
of  great  value,  their  title  being  doubtful,  the  court  enter¬ 
tained  a  bill  at  the  fuit  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  reftrain 
this  affertion  of  it;  and,  indeed,  the  commiffipn  of  wafte 
of  every  kind,  as  the  cutting  of  timber,  pulling  down  of 
houfes,  ploughing  of  ancient  pafture,  working  of  mines, 
and  the  like,  is,a  very  frequent  ground  for  the  exercife 
of  the  jurifdirtiop  of  courts  of  equity,  by  reftraining  the 
wafte  till  the  rights  of  the  parties  are  determined.  The 
courts  of  equity  feem  to  have  proceeded  upon  a  fimilar 
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If  an  attorney  proceeds  at  law,  after  he  is  ferved  with 
an  injunction  to  flay  proceedings,  on  affidavit  made  there¬ 
of,  interrogatories  are  to  be  exhibited  againft  him,  to 
which  he  rnuft  anfwer  on  oath  ;  and,  if  it. appears  that  he 
was  duly  ferved  with  the  injunction,  and  hath  proceeded 
afterwards  contrary  thereto,  the  court  of  chancery  will 
commit  the  attorney  to  the  Fleet  for  the  contempt.  2  Lill. 
Abr.  64.  But  if  an  injunction  be  granted  by  the  court  of 
chancery  in  a  criminal  matter,  the  court  of  K.  B.  may 
break  it,  and  protert  any  that  proceed  in  contempt  of  it. 
Mod.  Caf.  1 6.  But  a  court  of  law  will  take  fuch  notice  of 
an  injunction,  that  the  defendant  fnall  have  no  advantage 
againft  the  plaintiff  for  not  proceeding  within  the  time 
allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  court,  if  the  delay  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  defendants  obtaining  an  injunction.  2  Burr. 
660. 

If  a  caufe  at  law  be  at  iffue,  the  injunction  may  give 
leave  to  go  to  trial,  and  (lay  execution,  &c.  The  writ  of 
injunction  is  direrted  to  the  party  proceeding,  “and  ro  all 
and  fingular  their  counfellers,  attorneys,  and  l'olicitors 
whofoever;”  and  concludes,  injoining ,  “  We  command 
that  you,  and  each  of  you,  delift  from  all  further  profe- 
cution  whatever  at  common  law,  for  or  concerning  any 
matters  in  the  complaint  contained,  under  pain,”  &c. 

To  INJURE,  v.  a.  [injurier,  Fr.  injuria,  Lat.]  To  hurt 
unjuftly;  to  mifehief  undefervedly  ;  to  wrong. — TheyA- 


principle  in  the  very  common  cafes  of  perfons  claiming  jure  by  chance  in  a  crowd,  and  without  a  defign  ;  then 


copy-right  of  printed  books,  and  of  patentees  of  alleged 
inventions;  in  reftraining  the  publication  of  the  book  at 
the  fuit  of  the  owner  of  the  copy,  and  the  ufe  of  the  fup- 
pofed  invention  at  the  fuit  of  the  patentees.  But  in  both 
thefe  cafes  the  bill  ufually  feeks  an  account,  in  6ne  of 
the  books  printed,  and  the  other  of  the  profits  arifen  from  •  Left  heat  lliould  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
the  ufe  of  the  invention;  and,  in  all  the  cafes  alluded  to.  Hath  unbefought  provided, 
it  is  frequently,  if  not  conftantly,  made  a  part  of  the 
prayer  of  the  bill,  that  the  right  if  difputed,  and  capable 
of  trial  in  a  court  of  common  law,  may  be  there  tried 
and  determined  under  the  direftion  of  the  court  of  equi¬ 
ty;  the  final  objeft  of  the  bill  being  a  perpetual  injunftion 
to  reftrain  the  infringement  of  the  right  claimed  by  the 
plaintiff.  Mitford's  Treatife. 

In  many  cafes,  the  courts  of  ordinary  jurifdirtion  admit, 
at  leaft  for  a  certain  time,  of  repeated  attempts  to  litigate 
the  fame  queftion.  To  put  an  end  to  the  opprefiion  oc- 
eafioned  by  the  abufe  of  this  privilege,  the  courts  of 
equity  have  affumed  a  jurifdirtion.  Thus,  artions  of 
ejedtment  having  become  the  ufual  mode  of  trying  titles 
at  the  common  law,  and  judgment  in  thofe  artions  not 
being  in  any  degree  conclufive,  the  courts  of  equity  have 
interfered ;  and,  after  repeated  trials,  and  fatisfartory  de¬ 
terminations  of  queltions,  have  granted  perpetual  injunc¬ 
tions  to  reftrain  further  litigation;  and  have  thus,  in 
fome  degree,  impofed  that  reftraint  in  perfonal,  which  is 
the  policy  of  the  common  law  in  real,  artions.  Bath  (E) 
v.  Sherwin.  Leighton  v.  Leighton.  Bro.  P.C.  1  P.  Wms.  671. 

See  the  article  Ejectment,  vol.  vi. 

When  a.  bill  in  chancery  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  fix 
clerks,  if  an  injunction  be  prayed  therein,  it  may  be  had 
at  various  ftages  of  the  caufe,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe.  If  the  bill  be  to  ftay  execution  upon 
an  oppreffive  judgment,  and  the  defendant  does  not  put 
in  his  anfwer  within  the  ftated  time  allowed  by  the  rules 
of  the  court,  an  injunrtion  will  iffue  of  courfe  ;  and,  when 
the  anfwer  comes  in,  the  injunrtion  can  only  be  conti¬ 
nued  upon  a  fufficient  ground  appearing  from  the  anfwer 
itfelf.  But  if  an  injunrtion  be  wanted  to  ftay  wafte,  or 
other  injuries  of  an  equally  urgent  nature,  then  upon  the 
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filing  of  the  bill,  and  a  proper  cafe  fupported  by  affidavits ,  fered.  Hayward. 


hate  always  whom  they  have  once  injured.  Temple. 
Forgivenefs  to  the  injur'd  doth  belong; 

But  they  ne’er  pardon  who  commit  the  wrong.  Dryden . 
To  annoy;  to  affert  with  any  inconvenience  : 

Milton. 

INSURER,  f.  He  that  hurts  another  unjuftly;  one 
who  wrongs  another. — The  upright  judge  will  counte¬ 
nance  right,  and  difcountenance  wrong,  whoever  be  the 
injur er  or  the  fufferer.  Atterbury. 

IN'JURING,  f.  The  art  of  doing  wrong  to. 
INJURIOUS,  adj.  [from  injury,  injurius,  Lat.  injurieux, 
Fr.]  Unjuft  ;  invafive  of  another’s  rights : 

Injurious  ftrength  would  rapine  ftill  excufe. 

By  off’ring  terms  the  weaker  mult  refufe.  Dryden. 
Guilty  of  wrong  or  injury: 

Yet  beauty,  though  injurious,  hath  ftrange  power. 

After  offence  returning,  to  regain 

Love  once  poffeft.  Milton. 

Mifchievous;  unjuftly  hurtful. — Our  repentance  is  not 
real,  becaufe  we  have  not  done  what  we  can  to  undo  our 
fault,  or  at  leaft  to  hinder  the  injurious  confequences  of  it 
from  proceeding.  Tillotfon. — Detrartory;  contumelious; 
reproachful;  wrongful. — If  injurious  appellations  were  of 
any  advantage  to  a  caufe,  what  appellations  would  thole 
deferve  who  endeavour  to  fow  the  feeds  of  fedition  ?  Swift. 

INJURIOUSLY,  adv.  Wrongfully;  hurtfully  ;  with 
injuftice  ;  with  contumely. — Nor  ought  he  to  neglect  the 
vindication  of  his  chararter,  when  it  is  injurioujly  attacked. 
Pope  and  Gay. 

INJU'RIOUSNESS,  f.  Quality  of  being  injurious. — 
Some  mifearriages  might  elcape,  rather  through  hidden 
neceffities  of  ftate,  than  any  propenfity  either  to  injurioif- 
nej's  or  opprefiion.  King  Charles. 

IN'JURY,  f.  \_injuria,  Lat.  injure,  Fr.]  Hurt  without 
juftice. — The  places  were  acquired  by  juft  title  of  vic¬ 
tory  ;  and  therefore  in  keeping  of  them  no  injury  was  of» 


the  court  will  grant  an  injunrtion  immediately,  to  con. 
tinue  till  the  defendant  has  put  in  his  anfwer,  and  till  the 
court  lhall  make  fome  further  order  concerning  it:  and 
when  the  anfwer  comes  in,  whether  it  lhall  then  be  dif- 
folved,  or  continued  till  the  hearing  of  the  caufe,  is*  de¬ 
termined  by  the  court  upon  argument,  drawn  from  con- 
fidering  the  anfwer  and  affidavits  together,  3  Comm.  443, 


Riot  afeends  above  their  loftieft  tow’rs, 
And  injury  and  outrage. 


Milton . 


Mifehief ;  detriment. — Many  times  we  do  injury  to  a  caufe 
by  dwelling  upon  trifling  arguments.  Watts’s  Logic. — An¬ 
noyance.' — Great  injuries  mice  and  rats  do  in  the  fields. 
Mortimer. — Contumelious  language  ;  reproachful  appella¬ 
tion. 
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lion,  -1  French  inode  of  fpeech,  not  now  in  ufe. — C  aft  nig  oft' 
the  refpefts  fit  to  be  continued  between  great  kings,  he 
fell  to  bitter  inveftives  againft  the  French  king  ;  and 
fpake  all  the  iv w rics  he  could  devife  of  Charles.  Bacon, 

To  INJURY,  v.  a.  [formerly  ufed  in  poetry  for]  To 
injure : 

Sure  I  ftiould  injury  my  own  content, 

Or  wrong  thy  love  to  ftand  on  compliment.  W.  Browne. 

INJU'ST,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  jujlus, 
juft.]  Unjuft. 

INJUSTICE,  f  [Fr.  from  injujlitia,  Lat.]  Iniquity; 
wrong. — Cunning  men  can  "be  guilty  of  a  thoufand  in- 
jufiiccs  without  being  difcovered,  or  at  leaft  without  being 
punilhed.  Swift. 

INJUST'LY,  adv.  Unjuftly. 

INK,  f.  A  liquor  ufed  in  writing,  generally  black,  and 
compofed  of  an  infufion  of  galls,  copperas,  and  gum  ara¬ 
ble  ;  but  occafionally  of  other  colours.  An  oily  compo¬ 
fition  ufed  in  printing,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
differing  chiefly  in  confidence  ;  the  thickeft  of  which  is 
ufed  for  letter-prefs  printing,  the  other  for  copper-plates. 
A  compofttion  ufed  for  fecret  writing,  called  fympathetic 
ink. 

Of  WRITING-INKS. 

The  properties  required  in  good  Writing-ink  are,  i.  To 
flow  freely  from  the  pen,  and  fink  a  little  into  the  paper, 
that  the  writing  be  not  eafily  difeharged.  2.  Avery  deep 
black  colour,  which  ftiould  be  as  deep  at  firll  as  at  any 
time  afterwards.  3.  Durability,  fo  that  the  writing  may 
not  be  fubjefl  to  decay  by  age.  4.  Ink  fliould  be  defi¬ 
nite  of  any  cqrrofive  quality,  that  it  may  not  deftroy  the 
paper,  or  go  through  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render 
•the  writing  illegible.  No  kind  of  ink,  however,  has  yet 
appeared  which  is  poffeffed  of  all  thefe  qualities.  The 
ink  ufed  by  the  ancients  was  poffeffed  of  the  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth,  qualities  above-mentioned,  but  wanted 
the  firft.  Dr.  Lewis  'difcovered  its  compofition  from 
fome  paffages  in  ancient  authors.  “  Pliny  and  Vitruvius 
(fays  he)  exprefsly  mention  the  preparation  of  foot,  or 
what  we  now  call  lamp-black,  and  the  compofition  of  writ¬ 
ing-ink  from  lamp-black  and  gum.  Diofcorides  is  more 
particular,  fetting  down  the  proportions  of  the  two  in¬ 
gredients,  viz.  three  ounces  of  the  foot  to  one  of  the 
gum.  It  feems  the  mixture  was  formed  into  cakes  or 
rolls ;  which,  being  dried  in  the  fun,  were  occafionally 
-tempered  with  water,  as  the  cakes  of  Indian  ink  are  among 
us  for  painting.” 

The  formation  or  compofition  of  inks  is  a  chemical 
procefs;  accordingly  the  mode  of  making  common  writ¬ 
ing-ink  is  given  in  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  300. 
Mr.  Delaval,  in  his  Treatife  on  Colours,  p.  37.  acquaints 
us,  that,  with  an  infufion  of  galls  and  iron-filings,  he  had 
not  only  made  an  exceedingly  black  and  durable  ink,  but 
by  its  means,  without  the  addition  of  any  acid,  dyed  filk 
■and  woollen  cloth  of  a  good  and  lafting  black.  This  kind 
of  ink,  however,  though  the  colour  is  far  fuperior  to  that 
of  any  other,  has  the  inconvenience  of  being  very  eafily 
t^ifeharged,  either  by  the 'fmalleft  quantity  of  any  acid, 
or  even  by  Ample  water  ;  becaufe  it  does  not  penetrate 
the  paper  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  neceffary  to  preferve  it 
from  the  inftantaneous  afiion  of  the  acid  or  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  During  the  aflion  of  the  infufion  of  galls  upon 
the  iron  in  making  this  kind  of  ink,  a  very  conlidera- 
bie  effervefcence  takes  place,  and  a  quantity  of  air  is 
difeharged,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  exa¬ 
mined. 

The  materials  ufually  employed  for  the  making  of  ink 
are,  common  green  vitriol,  or  copperas,  and  galls  ;  but 
Slmoft  all  of  them  are  deficient  in  durability,  which  is  a 
property  of  fuch  importance,  that  Dr.  Lewis  thought 
the  fubject  of  ink-making  not  unworthy  of  his  attention.. 
From  experiments  made  by  that  author,  he  infers,  that 
Ahe  decay  of  inks  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  galls ; 
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that  the  galls  are  the  moft  peri fh able  ingredient,  the 
quantity  of  thefe,  which  gives  the  greateft  blacknefs  at 
firft  (which  is  about  equal  parts  with  the  vitriol),  being 
infufficient  to  maintain  the  colour ;  that,  for  a  durable 
ink,  the  quantity  of  galls  cannot  be  much  lefs  than 
three  times  that  of  the  vitriol  ;  that  it  cannot  be  much 
greater  without  leffening  the  blacknefs  of  the  ink  ;  that, 
by  diminifhing  the  quantity  of  water,  the  ink  is  rendered 
blacker  and  more  durable;  that  diftilled  water,  rain-wa¬ 
ter,  and  hard  fpring-water,  have  the  fame  effects  ;  that 
white  wine  produces  a  deeper  black  colour  than  water  ; 
that  the  colour  produced  by  vinegar  is  deeper  than  that 
by  wine ;  that  proof-fpirit  extracts  only  a  reddifh-brown 
tinge  ;  that  the  laft-mentioned  tinCture  finks  into,  and 
ipreads  upon,  the  paper;  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  ad¬ 
ding  fpirit  of  wine  to  ink,  as  is  frequently  directed,  to 
prevent  mouldinefs  or  freezing ;  that  other  aftringents,  as 
oak-bark,  biftort,  floe-bark,  &c.  are  not  fo  effectual  as 
galls,  nor  give  fo  good  a  black,  the  colour  produced  by 
moft  of  thefe,  excepting  oak-bark,  being  greenifh  ;  that 
the  juice  of  floes  does  not  produce  a  black  colour  with 
martial  vitriol ;  but  that,  neverthelefs,  the  writing  made 
with  it  becomes  black,  and  is  found  to  be  more  durable 
than  common  ink  ;  that  inks  made  with  faturated  folu- 
tions  of  iron,  in  nitrous,  marine,  or  acetous,  acids,  in  tar¬ 
tar  or  in  lemon  juice,  were  much  inferior  to  the  ink 
made  with  martial  vitriol  ;  that  the  colour  of  ink  is  de¬ 
praved  by  adding  quicklime,  which  is  done  with  an  in¬ 
tention  of  deftroying  any  fuperabundant  acid  which  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  the  colour  of 
ink  ;  that  the  heft  method  of  preventing  the  effects  of  this, 
fuperabundant  acid  is  probably  by  adding  pieces  of  iron 
to  engage  it ;  and  that  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  an 
inftance  the  author  had  heard,  of  the  great  durability  of 
the  colour  of  an  ink  in  which  pieces  of  iron  had  been 
long  immerfed  ;  and  laftly,  that  a  uecoftion  of  logwood, 
ufed  inftead  of  water,  fenfibly  improves  both  the  beauty 
and  deepnefs  of  the  black,  without  difpofing  it  to  fade. 
The  fame  author  obferves,  that  the  addition  of  gum  arabic 
is  not  only  ufeful,  by  keeping  the  colouring  matter  fuf- 
pended  in  the  fluid,  but  alfo  by  preventing  the  ink  from 
fpreading,  by  which  means  a  greater  quantity  of  it  is 
collected  on  each  flroke  of  the  pen.  Sugar,  which  is 
fometimes  added  to  ink,  is  found  to  be  much  lefs  effeftual 
than  gums,  and  to  have  the  inconvenience  of  preventing 
the  drying  of  the  ink.  The  colour  of  ink  is  found  to  be 
greatly  injured  by  keeping  the  ink  in  veffels  made  of 
copper  or  of  lead,  and  probably  of  any  other  metal,  ex¬ 
cepting  iron,  which  the  vitriolic  acid  can  diffolve. 

The  foregoing  experiments  point  out,  for  the  beft  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  ingredients  for  ink,  One  part  of  green 
vitriol,  one  part  of  powdered  logwood,  and  three  parts  of 
powdered  galls.  The  beft  menftruum  appears  to  be  vine¬ 
gar  or  white  wine,  though  for  common  ufe  water  is  fuf- 
ricient.  If  the  ink  be  required  to  be  of  a  full  colour,  a 
quart,  or  at  moft  three  pints,  of  liquor,  may  be  allowed 
to  three  ounces  of  galls,  and  to  one  ounce  of  each  of  the 
other  two  ingredients.  Half  an  ounce  of  gum  may  be 
added  to  each  pint  of  the  liquor.  The  ingredients  may¬ 
be  all  put  together  at  once  in  a  convenient  veil'd,  and  well 
fhaken  four  or  five  times  each  day.  In  ten  or  twelve  days 
the  ink  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  though  it  will  improve  by  re¬ 
maining  longer  on  the  ingredients.  Or  it  may  be  made 
more  expeditioufly,  by  adding  the  gum  and  vitriol  to  a 
decoction  of  galls  and  logwood  in  the  menftruum.  To 
the  ink,  after  it  has  been  feparated  from  the  feculencies, 
fome  coarfe  powder  of  galls,  from  which  the  fine  duft  has 
been  fifted,  together  with  one  or  two  pieces  of  iron,  may 
be  added,  by  which  its  durability  will  be  fecured. 

I11  fome  attempts  made  by  the  doftor  to  endow  writ¬ 
ing-ink  with  the  great  durability  of  that  of  the  ancients, 
as  well  as  the  properties  which  it  has  at  prefent,  he  firft 
thought  of  ufing  animal  glues,  and  then  of  oily  matters. 
“I  mixed  both  lamp-black  (fays  he)  and  ivory-black 
with  folution  of  gum  arabic,  made  of  fuch  confiltence  as 
J  juft 
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juft  to  flow  fufficiently  from  the  pen.  The  liquors  wrote 
of  a  fine  black  colour  ;  but,  when  dry,  part  of  the  colour 
could  be  rubbed  off,  efpecially  in  nioift  weather,  and  a 
pencil  dipped  in  water  waffled  it  away  entirely.  I  tried 
folutions  of  the  aninial-glues  with  the  fame  event.  Ifin- 
o-lafs  or  fi(fl-glue  being  the  moft  difficultly  diffoluble  of 
thefe  kinds  of  bodies,  I  made  a  decoCtion  of  it  in  water, 
of  fuch  ftrength  that  the  liquor  concreted  into  a  jelly  be¬ 
fore  it  was  quite  cold  ;  with  this  jelly,  kept  fluid  by  fuf- 
ficient  heat,  I  mixed  fome  ivory-black  ;  characters  drawn 
■with  this  mixture  on  paper  bore  rubbing  much  better 
than  the  others,  but  were  difcharged  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty  by  a  wet  pencil. 

“  It  was  now  fufpeCted  that  the  colour  could  not  be 
fufficiently  fixed  on  paper  without  an  oily  cement.  As 
oils  themfelves  are  made  mifcible  with  watery  fluids  by 
the  intervention  of  gum,  I  mixed  fome  of  the  fofter  pain¬ 
ters’  varnilh,  after-mentioned,  with  about  half  its  weight 
of  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  working  them  well 
together  in  a  mortar  till  they  united  into  a  iinooth  uni¬ 
form  mafs;  this  was  beaten  with  lamp-black,  and  fome 
water  added  by  little  and  little,  the  rubbing  being  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  mixture  wa*  diluted  to  a  due  confidence  for 
writing.  It  wrote  freely,  and  of  a  full  brownifti-black 
colour;  the  characters  could  not  be  difcharged  by  rub¬ 
bing,  but  water  waffied  them  out,  though  not  near  fo 
readily  as  any  of  the  foregoing.  Inftead  of  the  painters’ 
varnilh  or  boiled  oil,  I  mixed  raw  linfeed-oil  in  the  fame 
manner  with  mucilage  and  lamp-black;  and,  on  diluting 
the  mixture  with  water,  obtained  an  ink  not  greatly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other.  Though  thefe  oily  mixtures  an- 
fwered  batter  than  thofe  with  Ample  gums  or  glues,  it 
was  apprehended  that  their  being  difchargeable  by  water 
would  render  them  unfit  for  the  purpofes  intended.  The 
only  way  of  obviating  this  imperfection  appeared  to  be, 
by  ufing  a  paper  which  fliould  admit  the  black  liquid  to 
fink  a  little  into  its  fubftance.  Accordingly  I  took  lome 
of  the  more  finking  kinds  of  paper,  and  common  paper 
made  damp  as  for  printing  ;  and  had  the  fatisfaftion  to 
find,  that  neither  the  oily  nor  the  Ample  gummy  mix¬ 
tures  fpread  upon  them  fo  much  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  and  that  the  characters  were  as  fixed  as  could  be 
defired,  for  they  could  not  be  walhed  out  without  rub¬ 
bing  off  part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  paper  itfelf. 

“  All  thefe  inks  mult  be  now  and  then  ftirred  or  fhaken 
during  the  time  of  ufe,  to  mix  up  the  black  powder, 
which  fettles  by  degrees  to  the  bottom ;  thofe  with  oil 
mud  be  well  fhaken  alfo,  though  not  ufed,  once  a-day,  or 
at  leaft  once  in  three  or  four  days,  to  keep  the  oil  united 
with  the  water  and  gum  ;  for,  if  once  the  oil  feparates, 
which  it  is  apt  to  do  by  (landing  at  reft  for  fome  days,  it 
can  no  longer  be  mixed  with  the  thin  fluid  by  any  agita¬ 
tion.  But,  though  this  imperfect  union  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  renders  thele  inks  lefs  fit  for  general  ufe  than  thofe 
commonly  employed,  I  apprehend  there  are  many  occa¬ 
sions  in  which  thefe  kinds  of  inconveniences  will  not  be 
thought  to  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  having  writ¬ 
ings  which  we  may  be  allured  will  be  as  lafting  as  the 
paper  they  are  written  upon.  And  indeed  the  inconve¬ 
nience  may  be  in  a  great'meafure  obviated  by  ufing  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  ink-ftand,  which,  imbibing  the  fluid,  prevents 
the  feparation  of  the  black  powder  diffufed  through  it. 

“  All  the  inks  however,  made  on  the  principle  we  are 
now  fpeakin'g  of,  can  be  difcharged  by  walhing,  unlefs  the 
paper  admits  them  to  fink  into  its  fubftance.  The  anci¬ 
ents  were  not  infenfible  of  this  imperfection  ;  and  fome- 
times  endeavoured  to  obviate  it,  according  to  Pliny,  by 
ufing  vinegar,  inftead  of  water,  for  tempering  the  mixture 
of  lamp-black  and  gum.  I  tried  vinegar,  and  found  it 
to  be  of  fome  advantage,  not  as  giving  any  improvement 
to  the  cement,  but  by  promoting  the  linking  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  into  the  paper.  As  this  walhing-out  of  the  ink  may 
be  prevented  by  ufing  a  kind  of  paper  eafy  enough  to  be 
procured,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  conlidered  as  an  imperfection ; 
and  indeed,  on  other  kinds  of  paper,  it  is  an  imperfection 
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only  fo  far  as  it  may"  give  occafion  to  fraud,  for  none  of 
thefe  inks  are  in  danger  of  being  otherwife  difcharged 
than  by  defign.  The  vitriolic  inks  themfelves,  and  thofe 
of  printed  books  and  copper-plates,  are  all  difchargeable  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  printed  paper  has  been  lo  com¬ 
pletely  bleached  by  a  (patent)  chemical  procefs,  that 
fuch  paper  has  been  ufed  for  printing  frelh  works  ! 

“But  a  further  improvement  may  yet  be  made,  namely, 
that  of  uniting  the  ancient  and  modern  inks  together; 
or  ufing  the  common  vitriolic  ink  inftead  of  water,  for 
tempering  the  ancient  mixture  of  gum  and  lamp-black. 
By  this  method  it  flrould  feem  that  the  writings  would 
have  all  the  durability  of  ’thofe  of  former  times,  with  all 
the  advantage  that  refults  from  the  vitriolic  ink  fixing 
itfelf  in  the  paper.  Even  where  the  common  vitriolic 
mixture  is  depended  on  for  the  ink,  it  may  in  many  cafes 
be  improved  by  a  fmall  addition  of  the  ancient  co’mpofi- 
tion,  or  of  the  common  Indian-ink,  which  anfwers  the 
fame  purpofe ;  when  the  vitriolic  ink  is  dilute,  and  flows 
fo  pale  from  the  pen,  that  the  fine  llrokes,  on  firft  writ¬ 
ing,  are  fcarcely  vifible,  the  addition  of  a  little  Indian-ink 
is  the  readieft  means  of  giving  it  the  due  blacknefs.  By 
this  admixture  it  may  be  prefumed  alfo  that  the  vitriolic 
ink  will  be  made  more  durable,  the  Indian-ink  in  fome 
meafure  covering  it,  and  defending  it  from  the  aftion  of 
the  air.  In  all  cafes,  where  Indian-ink  or  other  fimilar 
compofitions  are  employed,  cotton  fliould  be  ufed  in  the 
ink-ftand,  as  already  mentioned,  to  prevent  the  fettling 
of  the  black  powder.” 

Since  the  invention  of  printing,  much  lefs  attention 
than  formerly  has  been  paid  to  the  making  of  ink,  fo  that 
now  the  art  feems  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  loft.  This 
will  appear  from  a  comparifon  of  fome  ancient  manuferipts 
with  the  writings  of  modern  times.  It  being  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance,  however,  that  public  records,  wills,  and 
other  valuable  papers,  which  cannot  admit  of  being 
printed,  fliould  be  written  with  ink  of  a  durable  quality, 
this  inattention  feems  to  have  been  very  culpable,  and  a 
reftoration  of  the  method  of  making  writing-ink  a  very 
valuable  acquifition.  “The  neceffity  (fays  Mr.  Aftle)  of 
paying  greater  attention  to  this  matter  may  readily  be 
feen,  by  comparing  the  rolls  and  records  that  have  been 
written  from  the  151I1  century  to  the  end  of  the  17th, 
with  the  writings  we  have  remaining  of  various  dates 
from  the  5th  to  the  12th  centuries.  Notwithstanding  the 
fuperior  antiquity  of  the  latter,  they  are  in  excellent  pre- 
fervation  ;  but  we  frequently  find  the  former,  though  of 
more  modern  date,  fo  much  defaced  that  they  are  fcarcely 
legible.”  Origin  of  Alphabetical  Writing. 

This  author  agrees  with  Dr.  Lewis  in  the  opinion  that 
the  ancient  inks  were  compofed  of  foot  or  ivory-black 
inftead  of  the  galls,  copperas,  and  gums,  which  form  the 
compofition  of  ours.  Befides  their  black  inks,  however, 
the  ancients  ufed  various  other  colours,  as  red,  gold  and 
filver,  purple,  See.  Green  ink  was  frequently  ufed  in 
Latin  manuferipts,  efpecially  in  the  latter  ages  ;  and  it 
was  frequently  employed  in  fignatures  by  the  guardians 
of  the  Greek  emperors  till  their  wards  were  of  age.  Blue 
or  yellow  ink  was  feldom  u(ed  except  in  manuferipts  ; 
but  (fays  Mr.  Aftle)  “  the  yellow  has  not  been  much  in 
ufe,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  thefe  600  years.”  Some  kinds 
of  characters,  particularly  the  metallic,  were  burniffied. 
Wax  was  ufed  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks  as  a  varnifli,  but 
efpecially  by  the  former,  and  particularly  in  the  9th  cen¬ 
tury.  It  continued  a  long  time  in  vogue. 

A  treatife  upon  inks  was  publiffied  by  Peter  Canipa- 
rius  profefl'or  of  medicine  at  Venice;  of  which  an  edition 
was  printed  at  London  in  1660.  It  is  divided  into  fix 
parts.  The  firft  treats  of  inks  made  from  pyrites,  (tones, 
and  metals ;  the  fecond  of  fuch  as  are  made  from  metals 
and  calces;  the  third  from  foots  and  vitriols;  the  fourth 
of  the  different  kinds  of  inks  ufed  by  the  librarii  or 
book-writers,  by  printers,  and  engravers ;  likewife  of 
ltaining  or  writing  upon  marble,  ftucco,  or  fealiolia,  and 
of  encauftic  modes  of  writing  ;  alfo  of  liquids  for  paint- 
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ing  or  colouring  leather  and  linen  or  woollen  cloth  ;  re¬ 
ftoring  inks  that  had  been  decayed  by  time;  together  with 
many  methods  of  effacing  writing,  reftoring  decayed  pa¬ 
per,  and  different  modes  of  fecret  writing.  The  fifth 
treats  of  writing-inks  made  in  different  countries  from 
gums,  woods,  the  juices  of  plants,  See.  as  well  as  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  varnifhes.  The  lixth  treats  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  extracting  vitriol,  and  the  chemical  ufes 
of  it. 

Weckerus  de  Secretis,  a  treatife  printed  at  Bafil  in  1612, 
contains  a  number  of  curious  particulars  concerning  ink. 
He  gives  alfo  receipts  for  making  gold  and  filver  inks, 
compofed  both  with  thefe  metals  and  without  them  ;  di¬ 
rections  for  making  inks  for  fecret  writing,  and  for  de¬ 
facing  them  ;  though  in  this  laft  part  there  are  many  par¬ 
ticulars  bordering  too  much  on  the  marvellous. 

In  the  year  1787,  Dr.  Blagden  gave  fome  account  of  a 
method  of  reftoring  decayed  inks  fo  as  to  render  them 
legible.  His  experiments  originated  from  a  converfation 
with  Mr.  Aftle,  already  quoted,  on  the  queftion  whether 
the  inks  made  eight  or  ten  centuries  ago,  and  which  are 
found  to  have  preferved  their  colour  very  well,  were  made 
of  the  fame  materials  now  employed  or  not?  In  order  to 
decide  the  queltion,  Mr.  Aftle  furnilhed  the  doCtor  with 
feveral  manuferipts  on  parchment  and  vellum  front  the 
9th  to  the  15 th  centuries  inclufively.  Some  of  thefe  were 
Hill  very  black  ;  others  of  different  fliades,  from  a  deep 
yellowilh  brown  to  a  very  pale  yellow,  in  fome  parts  fo 
faint  that  it  could  fcarcely  be  feen.  This  was  tried  with 
iimple  and  phlogifticated  alkalies,  the  mineral  acids,  and 
infufion  of  galls.  From  thefe  experiments  it  appeared 
that  the  ink  anciently  employed  was  of  the  fame  nature 
as  at  prefent ;  the  letters  turned  of  a  reddifh  or  yellowilh 
brown  with  alkalies  became  pale,  and  were  at  length  ob¬ 
literated  by  the  dilute  mineral  acids.  The  drop  of  acid 
liquor,  which  had  been  put  upon  a  letter,  changed  to  a 
deep  blue  or  green  on  the  addition  of  phlogifticated  al¬ 
kalies;  with  an  infufion  of  galls,  in  fome  cafes  the  letters 
acquired  a  deep  tinge,  in  others  a  flight  one.  “  Hence 
(fays  the  doCtor)  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the  ingredients 
-was  iron,  which  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  was  joined 
with  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  the  colour  of  the  more  per¬ 
fect  manuferipts,  which  in  fome  was  a  deep  black,  and  in 
others  a  purplilh  black,  together  with  the  reftitution  of 
that  colour  in  thofe  which  had  loft  it  by  the  infufion  of 
galls,  fufficiently  proved  that  another  of  the  ingredients 
was  aftringent  matter,  which  from  hiftory  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  galls.  No  trace  of  a  black  pigment  of  any 
fort  was  difeovered  ;  the  drop  of  acid,  which  had  com¬ 
pletely  extracted  a  letter,  appearing  of  an  uniform  pale 
and  ferruginous  colour,  without  an  atom  of  black  pow¬ 
der,  or  other  extraneous  matter,  floating  in  it.” 

As  this  account  differs  very  materially  from  the  former 
extracted  from  Mr.  Aftle’s  writings,  fo  the  reafon  given 
for  the  continuance  of.  the  colour  differs  no  lefs.  This, 
according  to  Dr.  Blagden,  “  feems  to  depend  very  much 
on  a  better  preparation  of  the  material  upon  which  the 
writing  was  made,  namely  the  parchment  or  vellum  ;  the 
blacked  letters  being  generally  thofe  which  had  funk  into 
It  the  deepeft.  Some  degree  of  erfervefcence  was  com¬ 
monly  to  be  perceived  when  acids  were  in  contact  with 
the  furface  of  thefe  old  vellums.  I  was  led,  however,  to 
fufpeCt,  that  the  ancient  inks  contained  rather  a  lefs  pro¬ 
portion  of  iron  than  the  more  modern  ;  for,  in  general, 
the  tinge  of  colour  produced  by  the  phlogifticated  alkali  in 
the  acid  laid  upon  them,  feemed  left  deep  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  might  depend  in  part  upon  the  length  of  time  they 
have  been  kept  ;  and  perhaps  more  gum  was  ufed  in 
them,  or  they  were  walked  over  with  fome  kind  of  varnilh, 
though  not  fuch  as  gave  any  glofs. 

Among  the  fpecimens  with  which  our  author  was  fa¬ 
voured  by  Mr.  Aftle,  there  was  one  which  differed  very 
materially  from  the  reft.  It  was  faid  to  be  a  manufeript 
©f  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the  letters  were  of  a  full  engrof- 
fmg  hand,  angular,  -without  any  hue  ftrokes,  broad,  and 


very  black.  None  of  the  chemical  folvents  above-merr- 
tioned  feemed  to  produce  any  effect  upon  it.  Moft  of 
them  feemed  rather  to  make  the  letters  blacker,  probably 
by  cleaning  the  furface ;  and  the  acids,  after  having  been 
rubbed  ftrongly  upon  the  letters,  did  not  ftrike  any  deeper 
tinge  with  the  phlogifticated  alkali.  Nothing  could  ob¬ 
literate  thefe  but  what  took  off  part  of  the  vellum;  when 
fmall  rolls  of  a  dirty  matter  where  to  be  perceived.  “It 
is  therefore  unqueftionable  (fays  the  doCtor)  that  no  iron 
was  ufed  in  this  ink;  and,  from  its  refiftance  to  the  che¬ 
mical  folvents,  as  well  as  a  certain  clotted  appearance  in 
the  letters  when  examined  clolely,  and  in  fome  places  a 
flight  degree  of  glofs,  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  were 
formed  of  a  footy  or  carbonaceous  powder  and  oil,  proba¬ 
bly  fomething  like  our  prefent  printers’  ink;  and  am  not 
without  fufpicion  that  they  w'ere  actually  printed.”  On 
examining  this  manufeript  more  fully,  our  author  was 
convinced  that  it  was  really  a  part  of  a  very  ancient 
printed  book. 

In  confidering  the  methods  of  reftoring  the  legibility 
of  decayed  writings,  our  author  obferves,  that  perhaps 
one  of  the  belt  may  be  to  join  phlogifticated  alkali  with 
the  calx  of  iron  which  remains  ;  becaufe  the  precipitate 
formed  by  thefe  two  fubftances  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
the  iron  alone.  On  this  fubjeft  Dr.  Blagden  difagrees 
with  Mr.  Bergmann  ;  but,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  teft, 
the  following  experiments  were  made. 

1.  The  phlogifticated  alkali  was  rubbed  in  different 
quantities  upon  the  bare  writing.  This,  in  general,  pro¬ 
duced  little  effect ;  though,  in  a  few  inftances,  it  gave  a 
bluilh  tinge  to  the  letters,  and  increafed  their  intenlity ; 
“  probably  (fays  the  doCtor)  where  fomething  of  an  acid 
nature  had  contributed  to  the  diminution  of  their  colour.” 
2.  By  adding,  beiides  the  alkali,  a  dilute  mineral  acid  to 
the  writing,  our  author  found  his  expectations  fully  an- 
fw-ered ;  the  letters  then  changing  quickly  to  a  very  deep 
and  beautiful  blue.  It  is  but  of  little  confequence  whe¬ 
ther  the  acid  or  phlogifticated  alkali  be  firft  added ;  though 
upon  farther  confideration,  the  doctor  inclined  to  begin 
with  the  alkali.  The  reafon  is,  that  when  the  alkali  is 
firft  put  on,  the  colour  feems  to  fpread  lefs,  and  thus  not 
to  hurt  the  legibility  of  the  writing  fo  much  as  w'ould 
otherwife  be  done.  His  method  is  to  fpread  the  alkali 
thin  over  the  writing  with  a  feather,  then  to  touch  it  as 
gently  as  poflible  upon  or  nearly  over  the  letters  with  the 
diluted  acid  by  means  of  a  feather  or  bit  of  ftick  cut  to  a 
blunt  point.  The  moment  that  the  acid  liquor  is  ap¬ 
plied,  the  letters  turn  to  a  fine  blue,  beyond  comparifon. 
ftronger  than  the  original  trace  of  the  letter  ;  and  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  bit  of  blotting-paper  to  fuck  up  the  l’uperfluous 
liquid,  we  may  in  a  great  meafure  avoid  ftaining  the 
parchment ;  for  it  is  this  fuperfluous  liquor,  which, 
abforbing  part  of  the  colouring  matter  from  the  letters, 
becomes  a  dye  to  whatever  it  touches.  Care  ought,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  blotting-paper  to  come 
in  contaCt  with  the  letters,  becaufe  the  colouring  matter 
may  eafily  be  rubbed  off  while  foft  and  wet.  And  one  of 
the  three  mineral  acids  will  anfvver  the  purpofe  effectu¬ 
ally.  Dr.  Blagden  commonly  ufed  the  marine.  But  which¬ 
ever  of  the  three  is  ufed,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  fo  far  as 
not  to  be  in  danger  of  corroding  the  parchment ;  after 
which  the  degree  of  ftrength  feems  not  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  nicety. 

Another  method  of  reftoring  the  legibility  of  old  writf 
ings  is  by  wetting  them  with  an  infufion  of  galls  in  white 
wine ;  but  this  is  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  inconvenience  with 
the  former,  and  is  befides  lefs  efficacious.  The  doCfor  is 
of  opinion  that  the  acid  of  the  galls  by  itfelf  would  be 
better  for  the  purpofe  than  the  infufion  of  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  them ;  and  lie  thinks  alfo  that  a  preferable  kind 
of  phlogifticated  alkali  might  be  prepared  either  by  puri¬ 
fying  the  common  kind  from  iron  as  much  as  poflible,  or 
by  making  ufe  of  the  volatile  alkali  inftead  of  the  fixed- 
See  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1787. 

A  method  has  been  propofed  of  preventing  ink  from 
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decaying  by  waffling  over  the  paper  to  be  .written  upon 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  Pruffian  blue,  which  will 
no(  deprave  it  in  colour,  or  any  other  refpefl.  By  writ¬ 
ing  upon  it  with  common  ink  afterwards,  a  ground  of 
Pruffian  blue  is  formed  under  every  ftroke ;  and  this  re¬ 
mains  ftrong  after  the  black  has  been  decayed  by  the  wea¬ 
ther,  or  deltroyed  by  acids.  Thus  the  ink  will  bear  a 
larger  proportion  of  vitriol  at  firft,  and  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  looking  blacker  when  firft  written. 

For  written  documents  of  great  importance,  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  be  at  extraordinary  expence  tor  incom- 
bufiible  paper  and  indelible  ink.  The  former  of  thefe  may  be 
prepared  from  the  fibres  of  amianthus  ;  the  procefs  of 
which  is  the  fame  as  that  employed  for  common  paper, 
except  that  a  greater  proportion  of  pafte  or  fize  is  required. 
For  the  ink,  the  following  receipt  will  be  perfectly  effica¬ 
cious:  Take  one  part  of  fulphat  of  iron  (green  vitriol) 
and  two  parts  of  alum,  diffolve  them  together  in  warm 
water,  and  then  add  pearl-afli  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
takes  place  ;  boil  the  mixture,  and  throw  it  on  a  filter  ; 
allow  the  precipitate  to  drain  after  being  wafhed  with 
warm  water,  and,  while  yet  foft,  diffolve  it  in  diftilled  vi¬ 
negar  ;  ufe  this  moderately  concentrated  for  ink,  and  the 
characters,  after  the  paper  has  palled  through  fire,  will  be 
of  a  yellowifh-brown  colour,  and  fufficiently  legible. 

Indian  Ink,  a  valuable  black  for  water-colours,  brought 
from  China  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  fometimes 
in  large  rolls,  but  more  commonly  in  fmall  quadrangular 
cakes,  and  generally  marked  with  Ciiinefe  characters. 
Dr.  Lewis,  from  experiments  made  on  this  fubftance,  hath 
fhown  that  it  is  compofed  of  fine  lamp-black  and  animal 
glue;  and  accordingly,  for  the  preparation  of  it,  he  de- 
iires  us  to  mix  the  lamp-black  with  as  much  melted  glue 
as  is  fufficient  to  give  it  a  tenacity  proper  for  being  made 
into  cakes ;  and  thefe  when  dry,  he  tells  us,  anfwered  as 
well  as  thofe  imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  both  with 
regard  to  the  colour  and  the  freedom  of  working.  Ivory- 
black,  and  other  charcoal-blacks,  levigated  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  finenefs,  anfwered  as  well  as  the  lamp-black;  but 
in  the  ftate  in  which  ivory-black  is  commonly  fold,  it 
proved  much  too  gritty,  and  feparated  too  haftily  from 
the  water. 

Coloured  Inks. — Writing-ink  may  be  compofed  of 
almoft  any  colour  by  fome  of  the  procelfes  noticed  under 
Chemistry  and  Dying  ;  thus,  in  making  Pruffian  blue, 
(vol.  iv.  p.  300.)  we  form  an  excellent  blue  ink.  The 
following  receipts  are  from  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
Handmaid  to  the  Arts ;  and  fee  farther  under  the  article 
Pigment. 

To  make  Red  Ink. — Take  of  the  rafpings  of  Brafil-wood 
a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  infufe  them,  two  or  three  days 
in  vinegar,  which  fhould  be  colourlefs,  where  it  can  be  fo 
procured.  Boil  the  infufion  an  hour  over  a  gentle  fire, 
and  afterwards  filter  it,  while  hot,  through  paper  laid  in 
an  earthen  colander.  Put  it  again  over  the  fire,  and  dif¬ 
folve  in  it,  firft  half  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  alum  and  white  fugar  each  half  an  ounce.  Care 
fhould  be  taken  that  the  Brafil-wood  be  not  adulterated 
with  Brafiletto  or  Campeachy  wood,  which  is  moftly  the 
cafe  when  it  is  ground;  and,  though  a  very  detrimental 
fraud  in  all  inftances  of  the  application  of  Brafil-wood  to 
the  forming  bright  red  colours,  cannot  yet  be  perceived 
after  the  mixture  of  the  rafpings,  but  by  trial  of  uiing 
them;  it  is  therefore  much  the  belt  way,  when  wanted 
for  purpofes  like  this,  to  procure  the  true  Brafil-wood  in 
pieces,  and  to  fcrape  it  with  a  knife  or  rafp  it  with  a  very 
bright  file,  (but  all  ruft  of  iron  muft  be  carefully  avoid¬ 
ed,)  by  which  means  all  poflibility  of  fophiftication  is  of 
•courfe  prevented.  Red  ink  may  likewife  be  prepared,  by 
the  above  procefs,  of  white  wine  inftead  of  vinegar;  but 
it  fhould  be  four,  or  difpofed  to  be  fo,  otherwife,  a  third 
or  fourth  of  vinegar  fhould  be  added,  in  order  to  its 
taking  the  ftronger  tinfture  from  the  wood.  Small  beer 
has  been  often  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  but  the  ink  will 
not  be  fo  bright;  and,  -when  it  is  ul'ed,  vinegar  Ihouid  be 


added,  the  quantity  of  gum  arabic  diminiftied,  and  the 
fugar  wholly  omitted.  , 

Preparation  oj  Red  Ink  from  Vermilion. — Take  the  glare  of 
four  eggs,  a  teafpoon-full  of  white  fugar  or  fugar-candy 
beaten  to  powder,  and  as  much  fpirit  of  wine,  and  beat 
them  together  till  of  the  coniiftence  of  oil ;  then  add  fuch 
a  proportion  of  vermilion  as  will  produce  a  red  colour 
fufficiently  ftrong,  and  keep  the  mixture  in  a  fmall  phial, 
or  well-ftopped  ink-bottle,  for  ufe.  The  competition 
fhould  be  well  lhaken  together  before  it  be  ufed.  Inftead 
of  the  glare  of  eggs,  gum-water  is  frequently  ufed ;  but 
thin  fize,  made  of  ifinglafs  with  a  little  honey,  is  much 
better  for  the  purpofe. 

To  make  Green  Ink — Take  an  ounce  of  verdigrife,  and, 
having  powdered  it,  put  it  to  a  quart  of  vinegar;  and, 
after  it  has  flood  two  or  three  days,  ftrain  off  the  fluid.' 
Or,  ufe  the  cryftals  of  verdigrife  diffolved  in  water;  then 
diffolve,  in  a  pint  of  either  of  thefe  folutions,  five  drams 
of  gum  arabic,  and  two  drams  of  white  fugar. 

To  make  Yellow  Ink.- — Boil  two  ounces  of  French  berries 
in  a  quart  of  water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  alum,  till  one- 
third  of  the  fluid  be  evaported  ;  then  diffolve  in  it  two 
drams  of  gum  arabic,  and  one  dram  of  fugar,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  dram  of  alum  powdered. 

Of  PRINTING-INK. 

The  ink  ufed  by  printers  is  totally  different  from  that 
employed  for  writing.  The  ink  for  the  lettcr-prefs  is  an 
oily  compofition,  of  the  confidence  of  an  ointment  ;  the 
method  of  preparing  it  was  long  kept  a  fecret  by  thofe 
whofe  employment  it  was  to  make  it,  and  who  were  in- 
terefted  in  concealing  it ;  and  even  yet  it  is  but  imper- 
ferily  known.  The  properties  of  good  printing-ink  are, 
to  work  clean  and  eafily,  without  daubing  the  types  or 
tearing  the  paper;  to  have  a  fine  black  colour;  to  wafii 
eafily  off  the  types  5  to  dry  foon  ;  and  to  preferve  its  co¬ 
lour,  without  turning  brown.  This  laft,  which  is  a  molt 
neceffary  property,  is  effectually  obtained  by  fetting  fire 
to  the  oil  with  which  the  printing-ink  is  made  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  extinguilhing  it  by  covering  the  vef- 
fel.  It  is  made  to  wafh  eafily  oft'  the  types,  by  uiing  foap 
in  its  compofition  ;  and  its  working  clean  depends  on  its 
having  a  proper  degree  of  ftrength,  which  is  given  by  a 
certain  addition  of  rofin.  A  good  deal,  however,  depends 
on  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  to  each  other;  for, 
if  too  much  foap  be  ufed,  the  ink  will  work  foul,  and 
daub  the  types  to  a  great  degree.  The  fame  thing  will 
happen  from  uiing  too  much  black,  at  the  fame  time  that: 
both  the  foap  and  black  hinder  the  ink  from,  drying  ; 
while  too  much  oil  and  rofin  tear  the  paper,  and  hinder 
it  from  walhing  off.  The  following  receipt  has  been 
found  to  make  printing-ink  of  a  tolerable  good  quality. 
Take  a  Scots  pint  of  linfeed  oil,  and  fet  it  over  a  pretty 
brilk  fire  in  an  iron  or  copper  veffel  capable  of  holding- 
three  or  four  times  as  much.  When  it  boils  ftrongly, 
and  emits  a  thick  fmoke,  kindle  it  with  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  immediately  take  the  veffel  off  the  fire.  Let  the  oil- 
burn  for  about  a  minute  ;  then  extinguilh  it  by  covering 
the  veffel ;  after  it  has  grown  pretty  cool,  add  two  pounds 
of  black  rofin,  and  one  pound  of  hard  foap  put  into 
Dices.  If  the  oil  is  very  hot  when  the  foap  is  added,  al¬ 
moft  the  whole  mixture  will  run  over  the  veffel.  The 
mixture  is  then  be  fet  again  over  the  fire ;  and,  when  the 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  melted,  a  pound  of  lamp-black, 
previoufly  put  through  a  lawn  fieve,  is  to  be  llirred  into 
it.  The  whole  ought  then  to  be  ground  on  a  marble 
ftone,  or  in  a  levigating-mill. 

The  ink  for  the  rolling-prefs,  or  copper-plate  prefs,  is  made 
of  linfeed  oil  burnt  in  the  lame  manner  as  that  for  com¬ 
mon  printing-ink,  and  then  mixed  with  Frankfort-black, 
and  finely  ground.  There  are  no  certain  proportions 
which  can  be  determined  in  this  kind  of  ink ;  every  work¬ 
man  adding  oil  or  black  to  his  ink  as  he  thinks  "proper, 
in  ordef  to  make  it  fuit  his  own  tafte.  Some,  however,. 
HP  a  portion  of  common  boiled  oil,  which  has  never 
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been  burnt ;  'but  fbis  mull  neceffarily  be  a  bad  practice, 
as  fucb  oii.  is  apt  to  go  through  the  paper  ;  a  fault  very 
common  in  prints,"  efpecially  if  the  paper  is  not  very- 
thick.  No  foap  is  added  ;  becaufe  the  ink  is  not  cleared 
off  from  the  copper-plates  with  alkaline  ley  as  in  com¬ 
mon  printing,  but  with  a  brufti  dipped  in  oil. 

The  following  receipt  for  making  copper-plate  ink  is 
copied  from  the  Handmaid  to  the  Arts. — Take  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  bell  nut-oil,  and  put  it  into  an  iron  pot  with 
a  cover  well  fitted  to  it,  of  which  pot  it  muft  fill  only 
two-thirds.  Place  it  on  a  fire,  and,  having  put  on  the 
cover,  let  it  continue  in  that  ftate  till  it  makes  an  ebulli¬ 
tion,  when  it  muft  be  very  well  ftirred  to  prevent  its  boil¬ 
ing  over.  Suffer  it  then  to  catch  fire,  or  kindle  it  by  a 
lighted  paper;  and  when  it  flames  take  it  from  the  fire, 
and  place  it  in  a  corner  of  the  chimney,  where  let  it  con¬ 
tinue  to  burn  half  an  hour,  frequently  ftirringit.  You 
may  then  extinguish  the  flame,  by  putting  the  cover  on 
the  pot;  or,  if  that  be  not  effectual,  by  putting  a  wet 
cloth  over  it.  This  produces  the  weak  oil  which  has  the 
principal  part  in  the  compofition  of  the  ink.  But  a  ftrong 
oil  muft  likewife  be  prepared  by  the  fame  means ;  only, 
inftead  of  extinguiftiing  the  flame  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour,  it  muft  be  continued  till  the  oil  be  rendered  very 
thick  and  glutinous,  which  muft  be  examined  by  taking 
a  little  out  of  the  pot,  and  fuffering  it  to  cool ;  .when,  if 
it  be  found  to  be  extremely  adhefive  and  ropy,  fo  as  to 
be  drawn  out  in  long  threads,  it  is  fufficiently  burnt,  and 
the  flame  muft  be  put  out.  This  is  the  ftrong  oil,  of 
which  a  proportion  is  to  be  ufed  along  with  the  other  in 
the  printing-ink.  Having  prepared  thefe  oils,  take  half 
a  pound  of  the  Frankfort  or  any  other  good  black,  and 
grind  it  with  the  addition  of  only  fo  much  of  the  weak 
oil  as  is  neceffary  to  make  it  work  on  the  ftone,  which 
will  be  generally  fomething  lefs  than  half  the  weight. 
The  whole  being  firft  incorporated  together,  and  after¬ 
wards  thoroughly  well  mixed  by  a  fecond  grinding,  (hav¬ 
ing  only  a  fmall  quantity  on  the  ftone  at  a  time,)  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  ftrong  oil  muft  be  added,  which  may  be  as 
much  as  is  equal  to  the  fize  of  a  fmall  hen’s  egg.  It  will 
then  be  fit  for  ufe,  and  muft  be  put  into  a  proper  pot, 
and  covered  wdth  paper  or  leather.  There  are  fome  who 
add  an  onion  or  cruft  of  bread  to  the  oil  while  boiling, 
in  order  to  take  off  the  greafinefs ;  but  the  burning  will 
fufficiently  do  that  office  when  properly  managed.  In- 
Read  of  Frankfort  or  other  kinds  of  black  commonly 
ufed,  the  following  compofition  may  be  fubftituted,  and 
will  form  a  much  deeper  and  more  beautiful  black  than 
can  be  obtained  by  any  other  method  :  Take  of  the  deep- 
eft  Pruffian  blue  five  parts,  and  of  the  deepeft-coloured 
lake  and  brown  pink  each  one  part.  Grind  them  well 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  afterwards  with  the  ftrong 
and  weak  oils  in  the  manner  and  proportion  above  direft- 
ed.  The  colours  need  not  be  bright  for  this  purpofe,  but 
they  fhould  be  the  deepeft  of  the  kind,  and  perfectly  tranf- 
parent  in  oil,  as  the  whole  effect  depends  on  that  quality. 

Under  this  head  we  may  notice  the  Jluchum,  or  perpe¬ 
tual  ink  of  the  ancients,  for  engraving  letters  on  ftone. — 
This  ink  (as  it  is  called  from  its  application)  was  formed 
by  mixing  about  three  parts  of  pitch  with  one  part  of 
lamp-black,  and  making  them  incorporate  by  melting  the 
pitch.  With  this  compofition,  ufed  in  a  melted  ftate,  the 
letters  were  filled,  and  would,  without  extraordinary  vio¬ 
lence,  endure  as  long  as  the  ftone  itfelf. 

Of  SYMPATHETIC  INK  for  SECRET  WRITING, 

Here  the  objeft  is  to  compofe  a  liquid  with  which  a 
perfon  may  write,  and  yet  nothing  appear  on  the  paper 
after  it  is  dry,  till  fome  means  are  ufed,  as  holding  the  pa¬ 
per  to  the  fire,  rubbing  it  over  with  fome  other  liquor,  &c. 
Thefe  kinds  of  ink  may  be  divided  into  feven  claffes, 
with  refpect  to  the  means  ufed  to  make  them  vilible. 

i .  Such  as  become  vijible  by  faffing  another  liquor  over  them, 
er  by  expofng  them  to  the  vapour  of  that  liquor. — This  firft  clafs 
contains  four  kinds  of  ink,  viz,  folutions  of  lead,  bif- 


muth,  gold,  and  green  vitriol,  or  fulphat  of  iron.  The 
firft  two  become  vifible  by  the  contact  of  lulphureous  li¬ 
quids  or  fumes.  For  the  firft,  a  foiution  of  common  fu- 
gar  of  lead  in  water  anfvvers  very  well.  With  this  folu- 
tion  write  with  a  clean  pen,  and  the  writing  when  dry 
will  be  totally  invifible ;  but  if  it  be  wetted  with  a  foiu¬ 
tion  of  hepar  fulphuris,  or  of  orpiment,  diffolved  by  means 
of  quicklime,  or  expofed  to  the  ftrong  vapours  of  thefe 
folutions,  the  writing  will  appear  of  a  brown  colour, 
more  or  lefs  deep  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fulpliu- 
reous  fume.  The  vapours  of  this  tincture  are  fo  exceed¬ 
ingly  penetrating,  that  it  is  laid  they  will  even  penetrate 
through  a  wall,  fo  as  to  make  a  writing  with  faccharum 
faturni  appear  legible  on  the  other  fide  ;  but  this  is  much 
to  be  doubted.  It  is  even  faid  that  it  cannot  penetrate 
through  the  fubftance  of  paper,  but  only  infinuates  itfelf 
betwixt  the  leaves ;  and  hence,  if  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
are  glued  together,  no  black  colour  will  appear.  By  the 
fame  means  the  foiution  of  nitrat  of  bifmuth  will  appear 
of  a  deep  black. 

The  fympathetic  ink  prepared  from  gold  depends  on 
the  property  by  which  that  metal  precipitates  from  its 
folvent  on  the  addition  of  a  foiution* of  tin.  Write  with 
a  foiution  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  let  the  pa¬ 
per  dry  gently  in  the  fliade ;  nothing  will  appear  for  the 
firft  feven  or  eight  hours.  Dip  a  pencil  in  the  foiution 
of  tin,  and,  drawdng  it  lightly  over  the  invifible  charac¬ 
ters,  they  will  immediately  appear  of  a  purple  colour. 

Peter  Borel,  in  a  book  called  Hijloriarum  et  Obfervationum 
medico-phyfic.  printed  at  Paris,  firft  in  1653,  and  afterwards 
in  1657,  gives  a  receipt  for  making  an  ink,  which  he  calls 
magnetic  waters  which  a6l  at  a  dijlancc.  The  receipt  is  as 
follows  :  “Let  quicklime  be  quenched  in  common  water, 
and,  while  quenching,  let  fome  orpiment  be  added  to  it ; 
(this,  however,  ought  to  be  done  by  placing  warm  afnes 
under  it  for  a  whole  day  ;)  and  let  the  liquor  be  filtered, 
and  preferved  in  a  glafs  bottle  well  corked.  Then  boil 
litharge  of  gold,  well  pounded,  for  half  an  hour  with  vi¬ 
negar,  in  a  brafs  veffel,  and  filter  the  whole  through  pa¬ 
per,  and  preferve  it  alfo  in  a  bottle  clofely  corked.  If 
you  write  any  thing  with  this  laft  water,  with  a  clean 
pea,  the  writing  will  be  invifible  when  dry;  but  if  it  be 
waflied  over  with  the  firft  water  it  will  become  inftantly 
black.  In  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  aftonilfiing; 
but  this  is  wonderful,  that  though  flieets  of  paper  with¬ 
out  number,  and  even  a  board,  be  placed  between  the  in¬ 
vifible  writing  and  the  fecond  liquid,  it  will  have  the’lkme 
effeft,  and  turn  the  writing  black,  penetrating  the  wood 
and  paper  without  leaving  any  traces  of  its  adtion,  which 
is  certainly  furprifing  ;  but  the  fetid  fmell,  occafioned  by 
the  mutual  aftion  of  the  liquids,  deters  many  from  making 
the  experiment,  I  am,  however  of  opinion,  that  I  could 
improve  this  fecret  by  a  more  refined  chemical  prepara¬ 
tion,  fo  as  that  it  fhould  perform  its  effeft  through  a 
wall.  This  fecret  (fays  Borel)  I  received,  in  exchange 
for  others,  from  J.  Brofton,  a  learned  and  ingenious  apo* 
thecary  of  Montpelier.”  Beckman vol.  i. 

Charafters  w’ritten  with  a  foiution  of  green  vitriol  will 
likewife  be  invifible  when  the  paper  is  dry  ;  but,  if  wetted 
with  an  infufion  of  galls,  they  will  immediately  appear  as 
if  written  with  common  ink.  Thofe  who  have  obferved 
that  the  ingredients  of  common  ink  are  nothing  more 
than  green  vitriol  and  nut-galls,  will  readily  fee,  that  in 
this  cafe  the  ink  has  been  formed  on  the  paper.  In  the 
making  of  ink,  the  two  ingredients  are  combined  before 
they  are  ufed  for  writing;  here,  they  are  not  combined 
till  the  writing  is  finiflied  ;  this  is  the  whole  difference. 
If  you  are  defirous  of  having  an  ink  that  (hall  become 
blue,  you  muft  write  with  a  foiution  of  green  vitriol,  and 
moiften  the  writing  with  the  liquor  which  forms  Pruffian 
blue,  the  compofition  of  which  is  fhown  in  the  article 
Chemistry,  vol.iv.  p.  300. 

z .  Thofe  that  do  not  appear  fo  long  as  they  are  kept  clofe, 
but  foon  become  vifible  on  being  expofed  to  the  air. — To  this  fe- 
CQJid  clafs  belong  the  folutions  of  all  thofe  metals  which 
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are  apt  to  attrafl  oxygen  from  the  air,  fuch  as  lead,  bif- 
muth,  filver,  &c.  The  fympathetic  ink  of  gold,  already- 
mentioned,  belongs  alfo  to  this  clafs;  for,  if  the  charac¬ 
ters  written  with  it  are  long  expofed  to  the  air,  they  be¬ 
come  by  degrees  of  a  deep  violet-colour,  nearly  approach¬ 
ing  to  black.  In  like  manner,  characters  written  with  a 
lolution  of  nitrat  of  filver  are  invifible  when  newly  dried, 
but,  being  expofed  to  the  fun,  appear  of  a  grey  colour  like 
flate.  To  this  clafs  alfo  belong  folutions  of  fuga-r  of  lead, 
nitrats  of  copper  and  of  mercury,  acetat  of  iron,  and 
muriat  of  tin.  Each  of  thefe  has  a  particular  colour 
■when  expofed  to  the  air ;  but  they  corrode  the  paper. 

3.  Such  as  appear  by  firewing  or  f fling  fame  very  fine  pow¬ 
der  of  any  colour  over  them. — This  third  clafs  of  fympathetic 
inks  contains  fuch  liquids  as  have  fomekind  of  glutinous 
vifeofity,  and  at  the  fame  time  are  long  in  drying;  by 
which  means,  though  the  eye  cannot  difeern  the  charac¬ 
ters  written  with  them  upon  paper,  the  powders  ftrewed 
upon  them  immediately  adhere,  and  thus  make  the  writ¬ 
ing  become  vifible.  Of  this  kind  are  urine,  milk,  the 
juices  of  fome  vegetables,  weak  folutions  of  the  deliquef- 
cent  falts,  See.  This  kind  of  fympathetic  ink  is  an  old 
invention.  Among  the  methods  by  which  Ovid  teaches 
young  women  to  deceive  their  guardians,  when  they  write 
to  their  lovers,  he  mentions  that  of  writing  with  ne\y 
milk,  and  of  making  the  writing  legible  by  coal-duft  or 
foot : 

‘Tuta  quoque  efi,fallitque  oculos,  e  laEle  recenti 

*  Litera  :  carbonis  pulvere  tange,  leges. 

It  is  obvious,  that  any  other  colourlefs  and  glutinous 
juice,  w'hich  will  hold  fall  the  black  powder  ftrewed  over 
it,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well  as  milk;  and  therefore 
Pliny  recommends  the  milky  juice  of  certain  plants  to  be 
tiled. 

4.  Thofe  that  become  vifible  by  being  expofed  to  the  fire. — This 
clafs,  comprehending  all  thofe  that  become  vifible  by  be¬ 
ing  expofed  to  the  fire,  is  very  extenfive,  as  it  contains 
all  thofe  colourlefs  liquids  in  which  the  matter  diflolved 
is  capable  of  being  reduced,  or  of  reducing  the  paper, 
into  a  fort  of  charcoal  by  a  fmall  heat.  Sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  as  much  water  aswill  prevent  it  from  cor¬ 
roding  the  paper  makes  a  good  ink  of  this  kind.  Letters 
written  with  this  fluid  are  invifible  when  dry,  but  inftantly 
on  being  held  near  the  fire  appear  as  black  as  if  written 
with  the  ftneft  ink.  Juice  of  lemons  or  onions,  a  folution 
of  fal-ammoniac,  green  vitriol,  See.  anfwer  the  fame  pur¬ 
pofe. 

5 .  Such  as  become  vifible  by  the  heat ,  but  dif appear  again  by 
cold  or  the  moifiure  of  the  air. — This  fifth  clafs  comprehends 
only  a  folution  of  muriat  of  cobalt;  for  the  properties  of 
which,  fee  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  271.  where 
we  have  given  directions  for  making  a  green  fympathetic 
ink.  M.  Heliot  obferves,  that,  if  nitre  or  borax  be  added 
to  the  nitrous  folution,  the  characters  written  with  it  be¬ 
come  rofe-coloured  when  heated;  and,  if-fea-falt  is  after¬ 
wards  palled  over  them,  they  become  blue;  that,  with  al¬ 
kali  fufficient  to  faturate  the  acjd,  they  change  purple  and 
red  with  heat. 

A  blue  fympathetic  ink  may  be  made  from  cobalt  in 
the  following  manner:  Take  of  an  earthy  ore  of  cobaltr 
as  free  from  iron  as  poflible,  one  ounce.  Bruife  iv,  but 
not  to  too  fine  a  powder.  Then  put  it  into  a  cylindrical 
glafs,  with  fixteen  ounces  of  diftilled  vinegar,  and  fet  the 
mixture  in  hot  land  for  the  fpace  of  fix  days,  ftirring  it 
frequently  ;  or  elfe  boil  it  direCtly  till  there  remain  but 
four  ounces.  Filter  and  evaporate  it  to  one-half.  If your 
folution  be  of  a  rofe-colour,  you  may  be  certain  that 
your  cobalt  is  of  the  right  fort.  A  red-brown  colour  is 
a  fign  of  the  folution  containing  iron;  in  which  cafe  the 
procefs  fails.  To  two  ounces  of  the  folution  thus  re¬ 
duced,  add  two  drams  of  common  fait.  Set  the  whole 
in  a  warm  place  to  diflolve,  and  the  ink  is  made. 

For  making  a  fympathetic  ink  of  this  clafs,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  procefs,  by  M.  Meyer,  may  be  worthy  of  the  rea- 
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der’s  notice.  It  was  entered  upon  in  confequence  of  a 
receipt  for  rofe-coloured  fympathetic  ink  fbown  to  him 
by  a  traveller.  In  that  receipt  cobalt  was  the  principal 
ingredient,  and  therefore  the  firft  object  wras  to  procure 
cobalt ;  but  M.  Meyer,  being  unwilling'to  facrifice  purs 
pieces  of  cobalt  of  any  conliderable  fize,  made  choice  of 
one  which  was  vilibly  mixed  with  bifmuth,  iron,  and 
quartz.  He  endeavoured  to  feparate  the  bifmuth  as  much 
as  poflible,  and  alfo  the  arfenic,  if  it  (hould  contain  any, 
by  bringing  it  flowly  to  A  red  heat ;  and  he  fucceeded 
pretty  well,  as  the  bifmuth  flowed  from  it  in  abundance; 
and  the  arfenic,  the  quantity  of  which  was  final!,  was  vo~ 
latiiifed  ;  many  globules  of  bifmuth  ftill  adhered  to  it. 
By  bringing  it  repeatedly  to  a  red  heat,  and  then  quench¬ 
ing  it  in  water,  it  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  be 
eafily  pulveriled.  Having  poured  nitrous  acid  upon  the 
powder,  he  obtained  by  digeftion  a  beautiful  rofe-red  fo¬ 
lution  ;  the  filiceous  earth  was  feparated  in  the  form  of  a 
white  flime,  and  by  diluting  it  with  water,  there  was  de- 
pofited  a  white  powder,  which  was  oxyd  of  bifmuth 
The  folution  being .filtred,  he  added  to  it  a  folution  of 
potafli,  and  obtained  a  precipitate  inclining  more  to  a 
yellow  than  to  a  red  colour.  He  again  poured  over  it  a 
little  of  the  nitrous  acid,  by  which-a  part  of  the  oxyd 
was  re-diflolved  of  a  red  colour;  the  remaining  part, 
which  had  a  dark  brown  colour,  was  oxyd  of  iron.  From 
the  folution,  by  the  addition  of  potafti,  a  precipi¬ 
tate  was  formed,  which  was  now  reddifh.  Having  by 
this  procefs  obtained  it  pure,  that  he  might  now  prepare 
from  it  the  wiftied-for  red  ink,  he  diflolved  the  waftied 
pure  oxyd  of  cobalt  in  different  acids.  That  diflolved  in 
the  nitrous  acid  with  a  mixture  of  nitre,  gave  a  green  ink 
like  the  common  ;  that  diflolved  in  the  l'ulphurous  acid, 
without  the  addition  of  falts,  gave  a  reddilh  ink,  which 
remained  after  it  was  expofed  to  heat,  and  would  not 
again  difiippear,  even  when  a  folution  of  nitre  was  ap¬ 
plied;  and  that  diflolved  in  the  muriatic  acid,  gave  a 
green  ink,  darker  and  more  beautiful  than  the  common. 
By  dilfolving  it,  however,  in  the  acetous  acid,  and  ad¬ 
ding  a  little  nitre,  he  obtained  what  he  had  in  view;  for 
it  gave,  on  the  application  of  heat,  an  ink  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour,  like  that  of  the  rofa  cent  folia,  which  again  difap- 
geared  when  the  paper  became  cold,  but  could  ftill  be 
renewed  by  heat  carefully  applied. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  of  all  the  kinds  of  fympathetic 
ink,  the  molt  curious  is  that  made  with  cobalt;  fince  the 
characters  or  figures  traced  out  with  this  ink  may  be 
made  to  difappear  and  to  re-appear  at  pleafure.  This 
property  is  peculiar  to  ink  obtained  from  cobalt;  for  all 
the  other  kinds  are  at  firft  invifible,  until  fome  fubftance 
has  been  applied  to  make  them  appear;  but,  when  once 
they  have  appeared,  they  remain  That  made  with  cobalt 
may  be  made  to  appear  and  to  difappear  any  number  of 
times,  at  pleafure,  by  repeating  the  application  of  heat. 
With  this  kind  of  ink  fome  very  ingenious  and  amuflng 
tricks,  fuch  as  the  following,  may  be  performed. 

To  make  a  drawing  which  fliall  alternately  reprefent 
fummer  and  winter.- — We  fhall  fuppofe  that  you  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  green  ink  of  which  the  eompofition  is  explained 
under  the  article  Ch-emistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  271.  Draw  a 
landfcape,  and  delineate  the  ground  and  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  with  the  ufual  colours  employed  for  that  purpofe; 
but  the  grafs  and  leaves  of  the  trees  with  the  liquor 
above-mentioned.  By  thefe  means  you  will  have  a  draw¬ 
ing,  which  at  the  commom  temperature  of  the  .atmof- 
phere  will  reprefent  a  winter-piece;  but,  if  it  be  expofed 
to  a'proper  degree  of  heat,  not  too  ftrong,  you  will  fee 
the  ground  become  covered  with  verdure  and  the  trees 
with  leaves,  fd  as  to  prefent  a  view  in  fummer.  Small 
fire-fereens  painted  in  this  manner  were  formerly  made 
at  Paris.  Thole  to  whom  they  were  prefented,  if  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  artifice,  were  aftonifbed  to  find,  when 
they  made  ufe  of  them,  that  the  views  they  exhibited  were 
totally  changed  ;  and,  as  a  fereen  is  often  moved  nearer 
to  or  farther  from  the  fire  without  any  apparent  defign,  the 
S  changes 
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changes  thus  produced  may  be  made  a  fource  of  great 
amufement  to  the  younger  part  of  a  company,  and  per¬ 
haps  puzzle  the  older.  But  it  mult  be  obferved,  that,  if 
the  fcreen  be  at  any  time  heated  too  much,  the  green  co¬ 
lour  will  not  afterwards  difappear,  but  become  fixed. 

The  Oracle. — Write  on  feveral  leaves  of  paper,  with 
common  ink,  a  certain  number  of  queltions,  and  below 
each  queftion  write  the  anfwer  with  the  above  kind  of 
■fympathetic  ink.  The  fame  queftion  mull  be  written  on 
feveral  pieces  of  paper,  but  witii  dilferent  anfwers,  that 
the  artifice  may  be  better  concealed.  Then  provide  a 
box,  to  which  you  may  give  the  name  of  the  Sybil’s  Cave, 
or  any  other  at  pleafure,  and  containing  in  the  lid  a  plate 
of  iron  made  very  hot,  in  order  that  the  infide  of  it  may 
be  heated  to  a  certain  degree.  Having  feleited  home  of 
the  queltions,  take  the  bits  of  paper  containing  them,  and 
tell  the  company  that  you  are  going  to  fend  them  to  the 
Sybil,  or  Oracle,  to  obtain  an  anfwer;  introduce  them 
into  the  heated  box,  and  when  they  have  remained  in  it 
fome  minutes  take  them  out,  and  (how  the  anfwers  which 
have  been  written.  You  mull  however  foon  lay  afide  the 
bits  of  paper;  for,  if  they  remain  long  in  the  hands  of 
thofe  to  whom  the  trick  is  exhibited,  they  would  fee  the 
anfwers  gradually  difappear,  as  the  paper  becomes  cold. 
But  then  they  might  be  reftored  again,  fo  as  to  excite  frelli 
furprife. 

6.  Thofe  which  become  vifible  by  being  welted  with  water. — 
This  clafs  comprehends  fuch  inks  as  become  vifible  when 
characters  written  with  them  are  wetted  with  water. 
They  are  made  of  all  fuch  fubftances  as  depofit  a  copious 
fediment  when  mixed  with  water,  diflolving  only  imper¬ 
fectly  in  that  fluid.  Of  this  kind  are  dried  alum,  fugar 
of  lead,  vitriol,  See.  We  have  therefore  only  to  write 
with  a  ftrong  folution  of  thefe  falts  upon  paper,  and  the 
characters  will  be  invifible  when  dry  ;  but,  when  we  ap¬ 
ply  water,  the  fmall  portion  of  dried  fait  cannot  again  be 
diflolved  in  the  water ;  hence  the  infoluble  part  becomes 
vifible  on  the  paper,  and  (hows  the  characters  written  in 
white,  grey,  brown,  or  any  other  colour  which  the  preci¬ 
pitate  aflumes. 

7.  Such  as  appear  of  various  colours. — Characters  may  be 
made  to  appear  of  a  fine  crimfon,  purple,  or  yellow,  bv 
■writing  on  paper  with  folution  of  muriat  of  tin,  and 
then  pafling  over  it  a  pencil  dipt  in  a  decoCtion  of  cochi¬ 
neal,  Brafil-wood,  logwood,  yellovy  wood,  &c. 

To  INK,  v.  a.  To  black  or  daub  with  ink. 

INK'-BOTTLE,  A  bottle  to  hold  ink. — I  could 
hardly  reftrain  them  from  throwing  the  ink-bottle  at  one 
another’s  heads.  Arbulhnot. 

INK'-BOX,  /  A  veflel  to  hold  ink;  an  ink-horn. 

INK'-GLASS,  f.  A  fmall  glafs  to  ho'ld  ink  for  ufe. 

INK'-HORN,  f.  A  portable  cafe  for  the  inflruments 
of  writing,  commonly  made  of  horn. — What  is  more  .fre¬ 
quent  than  to  fay  a  filver  ink-horn  ?  Grew. 

Ere  that  we  will  fuffer  fuch  a  prince 
To  be  difgraced  by  an  ink-horn  mate, 

We,  and  our  wives,  and  children,  all  will  fight.  Shakefp. 

INK'-MAKERjfi  He  who  makes  ink. 

1NK'-STAND,_/.  An  utenfil  for  holding  an  ink-glafs 
and  appendages. 

INKIAN  G,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Koei-tcheou  :  twelve  miles  north-uorth- 
caft  of  Se-nan. 

To  INKIN'DLE,  v.  a.  Tofet  on  fire;  to  light  up. 

INKIN'DLING,  f.  The  aCl  of  letting  on  fire. 

INK'INESS,  f.  The  Hate  of  being  marked  or  daubed 
with  ink. 

INK'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  marking  or  daubing  with 
ink. 

IN'KLE,  f.  A  kind  of  narrow  fillet ;  a  tape. — Inkles, 
caddifles,  cambrics,  lawns  :  why  he  fongs  them  over  as 
they  were  gods  and  goddeffes.  Shakefpeare. 

I  twitch’d  his  dangling  garter  from  his  knee ; 

He  wilt  not  when  the  hempen  firing  I  drew  ; 

Now  mine  I  quickly  doff  of  inkle  blue.  Gay. 
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iNK/LTNG,yi  [This  word  is  derived  by  Skinner  from 
inklmchen,  to  found  within ;  a  fenfe  retained  in  Scotland.] 
Hint  5  whifper  5  intimation. —Our  bufinefs  is  not  un- 
known  to  the  fenate  ;  they  have  had  inkling  what  we  in¬ 
tend  to  do,  which  now  we’ll  fhow  them  in  deeds.  Shakef- 
peare.  We  in  Europe,  notwithftanding  all  the  remote 
dilcoveries  and  navigations  of  this  lad  age,  never  heard 
of  any  of  the  leaft  inkling  or  glimpfe  of  this  illand 
Bacon. 

INKOLSxCA'IA,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Kolivan:  forty  miles  fouth-weil  of  Biifk.  b 

IN'KY,  adj.  Confifting  of  ink  : 

England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  fea. 

Whole  rocky  lhore  beats  back  the  envious  fie^e 
Of  wat’ry  Neptune,  is  bound  in  with  lliame,  ^ 

With  inky  blots  and  rotten  parchment  bonds.  Shakefpeare. 

Refembling  ink.  The  liquor  prefently  began  to  grow 
pretty  clear  and  tranfparent,  lofing  its  inky  blacknefs 
Boyle. — Black  as  ink  : 

’Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 

Nor  cuftomary  fuits  of  folemn  black. 

That  can  denote  me  truly.  Shakefpeare.. 

INLAG'ARY,  [inlagare,  Lat.]  The  reftoration  of  an 
outlaw'  to  the  benefit  of  the  law.  Annal.  Waverl.  anno.  1074. 

INLAGA'TION,  f.  [ inlagatio ,  Lat.  from  in  lavian. 
Sax.]  A  reftitution  of  one  outlawed  to  the  protection  of 
the  law  and  benefit  of  a  fubject.  Brad.  lib.  iii.  trad.  2.  c. 
1 4.  Leg.  Canul.  c.  2. 

IN'LAGH,  f.  [inlagatus,  vel  homo  fub  lege.']  He  who  was 
of  fome  frank-pledge,  and  not  outlawed.  It  feems  to  be 
the  contrary  to  Utlagh.  Brad.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  11. 

IN'LAND,  adj.  Interior;  lying  remote  from  the  fea.— 
Goodly  laws,  like  little  inland  feas,  will  carry  even  ihips 
upon  their  waters.  Spenfer. 

A  fubftitute  fhines  brightly  as  a  king, 

Until  a  king  be  by;  and  then  his  ftate 
Empties  itfelf,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.  Shakefpeare. 

IN'LAND,  f.  Interior  or  midland  parts.— Out  of  thefe 
fmall  beginnings,  gotten  near  to  the  mountains,  did  they 
fpread  themfelves  into  the  inland.  Spenfer. 

They  of  thofe  marches  (hall  defend 

Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderefs.  Shakefpeare. 

IN'LANDER,  f.  Dweller  remote  from  the  fea.— The 
fame  name  is  given  unto  the  inlanders,  or.  midland  inha¬ 
bitants,  of  this  ifland.  Brown. 

INLAN'TAL,  adj.  \_inlantale,  Lat.]  Demefne  or  in¬ 
land,  to  which  was  oppoled  delantal,  land  tenanted  or  out¬ 
lawed.  Cowell. 

To  INLAP'IDATE,  v.  a.  [in  and  lapido,  Lat.]  To  maka 
ftony;  to  turn  to  Hone-. — Some  natural  lpring-waters  will 
inlapidate  wood  ;  fo  that  you  (hall  fee  one  piece  of  wood, 
whereof  the  part  above  the  water  (hall  continue  wood, 
and  the  part  under  the  water  (hall  be  turned  into  a  kind 
of  gravelly  (lone.  Bacon. 

INLAPIDA'TION,  f.  The  ail  of  turning  into  Hone  ; 
that  which  is  turned  into  (lone. 

To  INLA'RGE.  See  To  Enlarge. 

INLAR'GEMENT,  f.  See  Enlargement. 

INLAR'GING,  f.  Enlarging,  making  larger ;  giving 
more  room  to. 

INLAU'GH,  f.  See  Inlagh. 

To  INLAW',  v.  a.  To  clear  of  outlawry  or  attainder. 
— It  (hould  be  a  great  incongruity  to  have  them  to  make 
laws,  who  themfelves  were  not  inlawed.  Bacon. 

INLAWING,  f.  The  ail  of  clearing  from  an  out¬ 
lawry. 

To  INLAY',  v.  a.  To  diverfify  with  different  bodies 
inferted  into  the  ground  or  fubftratum. — The  timber  bears 
a  great  price  with  the  cabinet-makers,  when  large  for  in¬ 
laying.  Mortimer, 
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Here  clouded  canes  mid  ft  heaps  of  toys  are  found, 

And  inlaid  tweezer-cafes  ftrow  the  ground.  Gay. 

To  make  variety  by  being  inferted  into  bodies  ;  to  varie¬ 
gate  : 

Sea-girt  iftes, 

That  like  to  rich  and  various  gems  inlay 

The  unadorned  bofom  of  the  deep.  Milton. 

INLAY',/  Matter  inlaid  ;  wood  formed  to  inlay  : 

Under  foot  the  violet, 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 

Broider’d  the  ground.  Milton. 

INLAY'ING,  /.  The  procefs  of  variegating  by  infer- 
tions  ;  that  which  is  inlaid. 

To  INLE'ASE,  v.  a.  [from  enlajfe,  Fr.]  To  catch  in  a 
fnare,  to  entangle.  Not  vfed. 

IN'LET,  /  Paflage  ;  place  of  ingrefs  ;  entrance. — Doors 
and  windows,  inlets  of  men  and  of  light,  I  couple  toge¬ 
ther;  I  find  their  dimenfions  brought  under  one.  IVotton. 

She  through  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  fenfe 

Dropt  in  ambrofial  oils  till  (lie  reviv’d.  Milton. 

IN'LI,  a  town  of  Corea  :  forty-five  miles  weft  of  Ho- 
ang-tcheou. 

INLIGH'TENING, /  The  aft  of  letting  in  light;  of 
making  a  fubjeft  or  thing  clearer. 

To  INLIST',  v.  a.  To  receive  into  the  military  fervice  ; 
to  hire  into  the  fervice  of  a  prince ;  to  engage  in  a  party. 

To  INLIST',  v.  n.  To  enter  into  the  military  fervice ; 
to  engage  as  one  of  a  party. 

INLIST'ING,  f.  Entering  into  the  military  fervice, 
engaging  in  a  party ;  receiving  into  the  military  fervice. 

INLIST'MENT,  f.  The  aft  or  procefs  which  attends 
engaging  one’s  felf  or  another  into  a  military  party. 

IN'LY,  adj.  Interior;  internal;  fecret: 

Did’ft  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 

Thou  would’ft  as  foon  go  kindle  fire  with  fnow 

As  feek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words.  Shakefpeare. 

IN'LY,  adv.  Internally;  within;  fecretly in  the  heart: 

The  foldiers  fhout  around  with  gen’rous  rage ; 

He  prais’d  their  ardor  :  inly  pleas’d  to  fee 

His  hoft.  Dryden. 

IN'MATE,  /.  A  perfon  who  is  admitted  to  dwell 
with  and  in  the  houfe  of  another,  and  not  able  to  main¬ 
tain  himfelf.  Kitck.  45.  Thefe  inmates  were  generally  idle 
perfons  harboured  in  cottages,  wherein  it  was  common 
for  feveral  families  to  inhabit,  by  which  the  poor  of  pa- 
riflies  were  increafed  ;  but  fuffering.  this  was.  made  an  of¬ 
fence  by  31  Eliz.  c.  7.  repealed  by  15  Geo.  III.  c.  32. 
If  one  have  a  houfe  wherein  he  dwells,  and  lets  part  of  it, 
fo  that  there  are  feveral  doors  into  the  ftreet,  it  is  as  two 
houfes,  and  the  under-tenant  thall  not  be  accounted  an 
inmate:  but  it  is  otherwife  if  there  be  but  one  outer  door 
for  both  families.  2  Co.  InJ).  378.  If  a  man  keeps  his 
daughter  that  is  married,  and  her  hulband,  See.  by  cove¬ 
nant,  and  they  have  fome  rooms  in  his  houfe,  they  are 
not  inmates ;  though  if  they  live  in  one  cottage,  and  part 
the  houfe  between  them,  and  diet  themfelves  feverally, 
they  will  be  inmates  within  the  ftatute.  If  a  perfon  take 
another  to  table  with  him  ;  or  let  certain  rooms  to  one 
to  dwell  in,  if  he  be  of  ability,  and  not  poor,  he  is  no 
inmate.  Kitch.  45.  See  Poor  and  Vagrant. 

INMIN',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Quang-fi  :  750  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pekin. 
Lat.  23.  3.  N.  Ion.  106.  41.  E. 

IN'MORING,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  on 
the  river  Lyzer  :  fix  miles  north  of  Millftatt. 

IN'MOST,  adj.  Deepeft  within;  remoteft  from  the  fur- 
face. — Comparing  the  quantity  of  light  refledled  from  the 
feveral  rings,  I  found  that  it  was  moll  copious  from  the 
firft  or  tnmojl,  and  in  the  exterior  rings  became  lefs  and 
lefs;  Newton. 
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He  fends  a  dreadful  groan  ;  the  rocks  around 
Through  all  their  inmojl  hollow  caves  refound.  Pope, 

INN,  f.  [inn,  Sax.  a  chamber  ]  A  houfe  of  entertain¬ 
ment  for  travellers.— One  may  learn  here  more  in  one  day, 
than  in  a  year’s  rambling  from  one  inn  to  another.  Locke. 
Like  pilgrims  to  th’  appointed  place  we  tend ; 

The  world’s  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey’s  end.  Dryden. 

For  the  laws  relating  to  Inns  and  Innkeepers,  fee  the  word 
Innkeeper. — A  houfe  where  ftudents  were  boarded  and 
taught ;  whence  we  dill  call  the  colleges  of  common  law 
inns  of  court. — Go  fome  and  pull  down  the  Savoy  ;  others 
to  the  inns  of  court ;  down  with  them  all.  Shakefpeare. — 
It  was  anciently  ufed  for  the  town-houfes  in  which  great 
men  relided  when  they  attended  the  court. 

INN,  a  river  which  riles  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons, 
about  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Zuls  ;  pafies  by  Inn- 
fpruck,  Schwatz,  Ratennburg,  Kuffstein,  Walferburg, 
Muldorf,  Braunau,  Scherding,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Da¬ 
nube  near  Paflau. 

INN,  a  river  of  Auftria,  which  runs  into  the  Danube 
near  Efferding. 

To  INN,  v.  n.  To  take  up  temporary  lodging : 

In  thy  felf  dwell ; 

Inn  any  where ;  continuance  maketh  hell.  Donne. 

To  INN,  v.  a.  To  houfe  ;  to  put  under  cover. — He  that 
ears  my  land,  fpares  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  to  intt 
the  crop.  Shakefpeare. 

INN  of  COURT,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  ftudents  there¬ 
in  do  not  only  ftudy  the  law  to  enable  them  to  praclife 
-in  the  courts  in  Weftminller,  but  alfo  purfue  fuch  other 
ftudies  as  may  render  them  better  qualified  to  ferve  the 
king  in  his  court.  Fortefcue,  c.  49.  Of  thefe  (fays  fir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke)  there  are  four  well  known,  viz.  the  Inner 
Temple,  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Gray’s  Inn  ; 
which,  with  the  two  Serjeants’  Inns,  and  eight  Inns  of 
Chancery,  viz.  Clifford’s  Inn,  Symond’s  Inn,  Clement’s 
Inn,  Lyon’s  Inn,  Furnival’s  Inn,  Staple’s  Inn,  Bernard’s 
Inn,  and  Thaive’s  Inn,  (to  which  is  fince  added  New 
Inn,)  make  the  moft  famous  univerfity  for  profeftion  of 
the  law,  or  of  any  one  human  fcience  in  the  world. 

At  the  time  previous  to,  and  for  fome  time  after,  the 
Norman  conquell,  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  England, 
as  well  as  the  adminiftration  of  them,  were  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  the  unfettled  ftate  of  the 
kingdom  obliging  the  nobility  and  gentry  at  thole  pe¬ 
riods  rather  to  additft  themfelves  to  the  practice  of  arms 
than  the  attainment  of  literature  ;  and  in  confequence  we 
find,  that  moft  of  the  juftices  of  the  king’s  court,  as  well  as 
thofe  called  itinerant,  before  the  time  of  Henry  III.  were 
bilhops,  abbots,  deans, canons  in  cathedral  churches,  arch¬ 
deacons,  &c.  and  the  chancellorfhip  wasexercifed  by  clergy¬ 
men  even  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  But,  when 
by  Magna  Cliarta  it  was  appointed  that  “common  pleas 
fliould  not  thenceforth  follow  the  court,  but  be  held  in 
fome  certain  place,”  and  that  certain  place  was  eftablifhed 
in  Weftminller  Hall,  fuch  eftablifhment  of  this  principal 
court  of  common  law  at  that  particular  juncture,  by  af¬ 
fording  a  greater  certainty  as  well  to  ftudents  as  the  pe¬ 
culiar  minifters  of  each  court  where  to  exercife  them¬ 
felves,  gave  rife  to  the  inns-  of  conn  in  its  neghbourhood, 
collecting  thereby  the  whole  body  of  common  lawyers,, 
who  would  moft  likely  then  begin  to  fix  and  fettle  in  cer¬ 
tain  places  and  ftations  inoft  proper  for  their  ftudies,  con¬ 
ference,  and  practice.  And  that  this  was  the  fadl,  and 
that  thefe  places  were  near  the  courts,  we  have  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  precept  of  that  age,  which  prohibited  that  the 
ftudy  of  the  law  fliould  be  in  any  other  places  but  at  thefe 
inns  of  court:  For  there  were  before  that  time,  it  feems, 
fome-  fchoolsfet  up  in  the  city  for  reading  and  teaching 
the  laws;  but  the  king  (Henry  III.)  thought  fit  to  have 
them  reftrained  by  proclamation. 

We  may  thus  conclude,  though,  the  regifters  being 
loft,  we  have  no  memorial  of  the  direct  time,  nor  abfolute 

certainty, 
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certainty  of  the  places,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  inns  of 
court  was  foon  after  this  time  completely  effeCted.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III',  there  is  exprefs  mention  of  thefe  le¬ 
gal  feminaries  (and  it  is  the  firft  which  occurs),  in  a  de- 
mile  from  the  lady  Clitford  of  the  houfe  near  Fleet- ft reet, 
called  Clifford's  Inn,  apprenticiis  de  banco ;  by  which  is 
meant,  to  the  lawyers  belonging  to  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

Thefe  inns,  or  hojlds  as  they  were  anciently  called, 
were  from  their  firft  inftitution  divided  into  two  forts, 
denominated  inns  of  court,  and  inns  of  chancery.  The  for¬ 
mer  were  fo  named  from  the  Itudents  in  them  being  to 
lerve  the  courts  of  judicature,  orbecaufe  thefe  lioufes  an¬ 
ciently  received  the  fons  of  noblemen  and  the  better  fort 
of  gentlemen,  “who  (fays  Fortefcue)' did  there  not  only 
ftudy  the  laws  to  lerve  the  courts  of  juftice  and  profit 
their  country,  but  did  further  learn  to  dance,  to  ling,  to 
play  on  inftru.ments,  on  the  ferial  days,  and  to  ftudy  divi¬ 
nity  on  the  feftival,  ufing  fuch  exercifes  as  they  did  who 
were  brought  up  in  the  king’s  court fo  that  thefe  liof- 
tels,  being  nurferies  or  feminaries  of  the  court,  taking  their 
denomination  from  the  end  wherefore  they  were  inftituted, 
were  called  inns  of  court.  The  latter  were  called  inns  of 
chancery,  probably  hecaufe  they  were  appropriated  to  fuch 
clerks  as  chiefly  ftudied  the  forming  of  writs,  which  was 
the  province  of  the  curiitofs,  who  are  officers  of  chancery, 
and  fuch  as  belong  to  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  and 
King’s  Bench.  Thefe  inns  of  chancery  formerly  were  a 
fort  of  preparatory  houfes  for  younger  ftudents,  as  well 
as  for  fuch  forming  of  writs  above-mentioned,  and  many 
were  entered  here  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  inns  of 
court.  “  Quia  Jludentes,  See."  fays  Fortefcue,  “  becaufe  the 
ftudents  in  them  are  for  the  greater  part  young  men  learn¬ 
ing  the  firft  elements  of  the  law;  and  becoming  good  pro¬ 
ficients  therein,  as  they  grow  up,  are  taken  into  the  greater 
hofels,  which  are  called  inns  of  court." 

The  ftudy  of  the  law  being  anciently  held  in  high  efti- 
rnation,  the  inns  of  court,  as  the  chief  fchools  for  that 
ftudy,  were  then  only  acceflible  to  men  of  rank  and  fortune. 
“In  thefe  greater  hoftels,”  fays  the  above  author,  “no 
ftudent  can  be  maintained  at  lefs  charge  yearly  than  lxxx 
feutes,  (twenty  marks,  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days)  ;  and  if 
he  had  a  fervant  with  him,  as  many  of  them  have,  then  is 
his  charge  the  greater ;  fo  that,  by  i  eafon  of  this  great  ex¬ 
pence,  the  fons  of  gentlemen  do  only  ftudy  the  law  in 
thefe  hoftels,  the  vulgar  fort  of  people  being  not  able  to 
undergo  fo  great  a  charge;  and  merchants  are  feldom 
willing  to  lefien  their  traffic  thereby.” 

In  the  time  of  Fortefcue  juft  quoted,  who  was  chief 
juftice  of  the  King’s  Bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the 
inns  of  court,  or  hoftels,  fiourifhed  much  ;  for  there  were 
then  belonging  to  the  lawyers’  univerfity,  he  tells  us,  four 
inns  of  court  (the  fame  now  in  being,)  each  containing  two 
hundred  perfons  ;  and  ten  inns  of  chancery,  and  in  each  of 
jhem  one  hundred  perfons.”  This  was  one  more  than  at 
prefent,  there  being  now  but  nine,  and  of  thofe  only  one 
of  the  fame  which  were  then,  viz.  Clifford's  Inn. 

The  inns  of  court  and  chancery  are  governed  by  maf- 
ters,  principals,  benchers,  ftewards,  and  other  proper  offi¬ 
cers  ;  and  the  chief  of  them  have  chapels  for  divine  fer- 
vice,  and  all  of  them  public  halls  for  exercifes,  readings, 
and  arguments,  which  the  ftudents  were  obliged  to  per¬ 
form  and  attend  for  a  competent  number  of  years,  before 
admitted  to  fpeak  at  the  bar,  &c.  The  admiflion  and 
forms  for  this  purpofe  mult  be  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 
not  in  the  inns  of  chancery.  Thefe  focieties  or  colleges, 
neverthelefs,  are  no  corporation,  nor  have  any  judicial 
power  over  their  members,  but  have  certain  orders  among 
themfelves,  which,  by  confent,  have  the  force  of  laws  : 
for  light  oft'ehces,  perfons  are  only  cx-commoned,  or  put  out 
of  commons ;  for  greater,  they  lofe  their  chambers,  and 
are  expelled  ;  and  when  expelled  out  of  one  fociety,  fhall 
never  be  received  by  any  of  the  others.  The  inns  of 
chancery  are  moftly  inhabited  by  attorneys,  folicitors,  and 
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clerks ;  and  belong  to  forne  or  other  of  the  four  principal 
inns  of  court,  in  the  following  order. 

I.  The  INNER  TEMPLE. 

The  Temple  is  well  known  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
that  gallant  religious  military  order,  the  knights  temp¬ 
lars,  who  came  into  England  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen. 
Their  firft  houfe  was  in  Holborn,  near  the  fite  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  Southampton-ftreet,  and  was  called  the  Old  Temple ; 
but  in  the  fucceeding  reign  they  began  the  foundation 
of  a  nobler  ItruCture,  oppofite  the  end  of  Chancery-lane, 
then  called  New-ftreet,  which,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
former,  was  called  the  New  Temple.  This  occupied  all 
that  fpace  of  ground  from  the  inonaftery  of  the  Carme¬ 
lites,  or  White  Friars,  in  Fleet-ftreet,  weft  ward  to  Eflex 
Houfe,  without  Temple  Bar,  where  Ellex-ftreet  now  ftands, 
and  fome  part  of  that  too,  as  appears  by  the  firft  grant  of 
it  to  fir  William  Paget,  by  Henry  VIII. 

That  the  templars  feated  themfelves  at  the  New  Tem¬ 
ple,  is  evident  from  the  dedication  of  their  church,  in  the 
year  1185;  where  they  continued  till  the  fuppreifion  of 
their  order,  in  1310.  Between  thefe  two  periods  it  was 
again  dedicated,  viz.  in  1240,  probably  on  account  of  the 
greater  part  being  re-edified.  On  the  diflolution,  the  ef- 
tates,  together  with  the  houfe  in  London,  devolving  upon 
the  crown,  Edward  II.  in  1313,  bellowed  the  latter  on 
Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter.  After  that  nobleman’s  attain¬ 
der,  a  grant  was  made  to  Adomar  or  Aimer  de  Valence 
earl  of  Pembroke,  by  the  fame  monarch,  of  “  the  whole 
place  and  houfes  called  the  New  Temple,  at  London, 
with  the  ground  called  Fiquet’s  Croft,  and  all  the  tener 
ments  and  rents,  with  the  appurtenances,  that  belong  to 
the  templars  in  the  city  of  London  and  l'uburbs  thereof, 
with  the  land  called  Flete  Croft,  part  of  the  pofteffions  of 
the  faid  New  Temple.” 

From  Aimer  de  Valence  this  ftruflure  came  into  the 
pofteffion  of  Hugh  le  Defpencer  the  younger;  and  on  his 
execution,  in  the  firft  year  of  Edward  III.  the  right  once 
more  reverted  to  the  crown.  Here  it  would  probably 
have  continued  :  but  by  a  decree,  which  bellowed  gene¬ 
rally  the  lands  of  the  templars  upon  the  hofpitals  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem,  the  above  monarch  gra-nted  this  man- 
fion  to  the  knights  of  that  order  in  England.  Thefe  pof- 
felfed  it  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign,  when  they  were 
forced  to  repair  the  Temple  bridge;  but  they  foon  after 
demifed  it  for  the  rent  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  to  cer¬ 
tain  ftudents  of  the  common  law,  who  are  fuppofed  to 
have  removed  from  Thaive’s  Inn,  in  Holborn. 

Before  we  finilh  the  hillory  of  the  Temple  as  a  monaf- 
tic  inftitution,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  remark,  that  fuch 
was  its  rank  and  importance,  that  not  only  parliaments 
and  general  councils  frequently  afiembled  there,  but  it 
was  a  fort  of  general  depoiitory  or  treafury  for  the  great- 
ell  perfons  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  place  where 
many'of  the  crown-jewels  were  kept.  Matthew  Paris  in¬ 
forms  us,  that,  in  the  year  1232,  Hubert  de  Burgh  earl 
of  Kent,  being  prifoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
king  (Henry  III  )  was  informed  that  he  had  confiderable 
wealth  laid  up  in  the  New  Temple,  under  the  cuftody  of 
the  templars,  which  being  deiirous  to  appropriate  to  his 
own  ufe,  he  lent  for  the  mailer  of  the  Temple,  and  quef- 
tioned  him  refpefting  it,  who  confefted  that  money  had 
been  delivered  into  the  cuftody  of  himfelf  and  brethren, 
but  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  fum,  and 
could  by  no  means  deliver  it  into  the  king’s  hands,  with¬ 
out  the  efpecial  licenfe  of  him  who  committed  it  to  eccle- 
fiaftical  protection.  On  this  the  king’s  treafurer  and  juf- 
ticiar  of  the  exchequer  was  fent  to  require  a  refignatioa 
from  Hubert,  who  complying  with  the  unjuft  demand, 
the  keys  were  prefented  by  the  knights  ;  and  Henry,  af¬ 
ter  commanding  an  exaft  inventory  to  be  taken  of  the 
treafure,  feized  on  the  whole,  confifting,  befides  ready 
money,  of  veflels  of  gold  and  filver,  and  many  precious 
Hones  of  confiderable  value.  In  1283,  Edward  I.  taking 
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with  him  Robert  Waleraa  and  others,  came  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  where  calling  for  the  keeper  of  the  treafure-houfe,  as 
if  he  intended  to  fee  his  mother’s  jewels,  which  were  there 
kept,  he  gained  admittance. to  the  houfe,  broke  open  the 
coffers  of  different  perfons  who  had  placed  their  money 
there  for  fafety,  and  illegally  took  away  one  thoufand 
pounds. 

In  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  the  Temple  fuffered 
much,  the  property  of  the  ftudents  being  plundered,  and 
almoft  every  book  and  record  deftroyed  and  burnt.  This 
makes  much  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Temple,  after  it  became 
appropriated  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  reft  on  tradition  ; 
the  general  truth  of  the  foregoing  ftatement,  however,  as 
far  as  it  refpedls  that  period,  may  be  afcertained  from  va¬ 
rious  circumftances. 

Soon  after  the  damage  committed  by  Wat  Tyler,  but 
at  what  particular  period  is  not  known,  the  ftudents  in 
this  feminary  fo  far  increafed  in  number  as  to  occafion 
their  divifion  into  two  feparate  bodies,  called  the  fociety 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  the  fociety  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
who  had  two  halls,  See.  but  continued  to  hold  their  houfes 
as  tenants  to  the  knights  hofpitalers,  till  the  general  fup- 
preflion,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and,  after  this  event, 
for  fome  time,  of  the  crown,  by  leafe. 

In  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  of  the  two  Temples  were  granted  by  letters 
patent,  bearing  date  at  Weftminfter,  13th  Auguft,  by  the 
name  of  Hofpicia  et  capitalia  mejfuagia  cognita  per  nomen  de 
U  Inner  Temple  ct  le  Middle  Temple  five  Novi  Temple,  London, 
to  fir  Julius  Coefar,  knight,  then  chancellor  and  under- 
treafurer  of  the  exchequer,  fir  Henry  Montague,  knight, 
recorder  of  London,  William  Towfe  and  Richard  Dalton, 
efqrs.  treafurers  of  the  faid  inns  of  court ;  and  fir  John 
Boyfe,  knight,  Andrew  Grey,  Thomas  Farmer,  Ralph 
Radcliff,  and  others,  efqrs.  then  benchers  of  thefe  houfes  ; 
to  have  and  to  hold  the  faid  manfions,  with  the  gardens. 
Sec.  and  appurtenances,  unto  the  faid  fir  Julius  Caffar, 
fir  Henry  Montague,  and  the  reft  above-mentioned,  their 
heirs  and  aftigns  for  ever,  for  lodgings,  reception,  and 
education,  for  the  profeffofs  and  ftudents  of  the  laws  of 
this  realm;  yielding  and  paying  to  the  faid  king,  his  heirs 
and  fucceffors,  at  the  receipt  of  his  exchequer,  viz.  for  the 
matifion  called  the  Inner  Temple,  the  fum  of  ten  pounds 
yearly,  and  for  the  Middle  Temple  ten  pounds  yearly 
alfo,  at  the  feaft  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  and  the 
Annunciation  of  our  Lady,  by  equal  portions,  Sec. 

Of  the  ancient  buildings,  the  only  part  at  prelent  re¬ 
maining  is  the  church.  This  was  founded  by  the  tem¬ 
plars  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  upon  the  model  of  that  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem,  (the  general  plan  of  all 
their  churches,)  and  was  confecrated  in  1185,  by  Hera- 
clius  patriarch  of  Jerufalem.  The  latter  circumftance  was 
formerly  commemorated  by  an  inl'cription  over  the  little 
door  next  the  cloifter,  which  was  removed  on  the  church 
being  repaired  fome  years  fince;  but  is  accurately  copied 
in  Strype’s  edition  of  Stowe’s  Survey  of  London.  It  was 
in  old  Saxon  capitals,  engraved  within  a  half  circle,  and 
not  only  denoted  the  year  when  the  church  was  dedi¬ 
cated,  Sec.  as  above,  but  to  whom,  viz.  the  bleffed  virgin, 
and  finilhed  with  the  indulgence  of  fixty  days  pardon  to' 
fuch,  who,  according  to  the  penance  enjoined  them,  re- 
forted  there  annually. 

Part  of  the  firft  Temple  church,  which  ftood  near 
Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  was  difeovered 
about  a  century  ago,  on  pulling  down  fome  old  houfes. 
It  was  buih  of  Caen  ftone,  and  circular,  like  the  prelent 
church.  This  church  belongs  in  common  to  the  two  fo- 
cieties.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  fpecimen  of  the  early  Go¬ 
thic  architecture;  it  has  three  aides  running  eaft  and  weft, 
and  two  crofs  aides.  The  windows  are  lancet-ihaped,  very 
antique,  and  the  weltern  entrance,  which  anfwers_  to  the 
nave  in  other  churches,  is  a  fpacious  round  tower  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  choir,  not  by  dole  walls,  but  by  a  handl’ome 
fereen,  which,  however,  has  the  deled:  of  obftruCting  the 
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fight.  It  is  fupported  by  fix  pointed  arches,  each  refting  on 
four  round  pillars,  bound  together  by  a  fafeia.  Above  each, 
arch  is  a  window  with  a  rounded  top,  with  a  gallery,  and 
rich  Saxon  arches  interfering  each  other.  Without-fide 
of  the  pillars  is  a  coniiderable  fpace  preferving  the  circu¬ 
lar  form.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  are  fmall  pilaf- 
ters  meeting  in  pointed  arches  at  top,  and  over  each  pil¬ 
lar  a  grotelque  head.  The  choir  is  a  large  building  of 
the  fquare  form,  evidently  erefted  at  another  time.  The 
roof  is  fupported  by  dight  pillars  of  what  is  ufually  called 
Suffex  marble ;  and  the  windows  on  each  fide,  which  arc 
three  in  number,  are  adorned  with  fmall  pillars  of  the 
fame.  On  the  outfide  is  a  buttrefs  between  each.  The 
entire  floor  is  of  flags  of  black-and-white  marble.  The. 
length  of  the  choir  is  83  feet,  the  breadth  60,  and  the 
height  34;  it  is  unencumbered  with  galleries.  The  height 
of  the  infide  of  the  tower  is  48  feet,  its  diameter  on  the 
floor  51,  and  the  circumference  160.  The  pillars  of  this 
tower  (fix  in  number)  are  wainfcotted  with  oak  to  the 
height  of  eight  feet,  and  fome  have  monuments  placed 
againft  them,  which  injures  the  uniformity  of  the  plan. 
It  is  Angular  that  the  fmall  pillars,  and  the  heads  which 
ornament  them,  are  not  of  ftone,  but  a  compofition  refem- 
bling  coarfe  mortar,  which  is  very  rotten,  and  from  ne- 
gleft  and  damp,  threatens  (unlefs  repaired)  a  very  ipeedy 
demolition. 

The  Temple  church  is  principally  remarkable  (except¬ 
ing  the  fafliion  of  the  edifice  itlelf,  which  has  a  very  un¬ 
common  and  noble  afpeff)  for  the  tombs  of  eleven  of  the 
knights  templars.  Eight  of  thefe  have  the  monumental 
efligies  of  armed  knights;  the  reft  are  coped  ftones  of 
grey  marble.  The  figures  confift  of  two  groups,  out  of 
which  five  are  crofs-legged  ;  the  remainder  lie  ftraight. 
Each  group  is  environed  by  a  fpacious  iron  grate.  In  the 
firft  are  four  knights,  each  of  them  crofs-legged,  and  three 
in  complete  mail,  in  plain  helmets  flatted  at  top,  and  with 
very  long  ftiields.  One  of  thefe  is  known  to  have  been 
Geoffry  de  Magnaville,  created  earl  of  Effex  in  1148  ;  the 
other  figures  cannot  be  identified  either  in  this  or  the 
fecond  group  ;  but  three  of  them  are  conjectured  by  Cam¬ 
den  to  commemorate  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died 
in  1219,  and  his  fons  William  and  Gilbert,  likewife  earls 
of  Pembroke  and  marfhals  of  England.  One  of  the  ftone 
coffins  alfo,  of  ridged  fhape,  is  fuppofed  by  the  fame  anti¬ 
quary  to  be  the  tomb  of  William  Plantagenet,  fifth  foil 
of  Henry  III.  The  drefs  and  accoutrements  of  thefe 
knights  are  extremely  Angular;  no  two  are  alike,  though 
all  are  armed  in  mail.  Their  pofition  likewife  is  varied  ; 
and  there  is  ftill  fufficient  expreffion  in  the  faces  to  (how 
that  perfonal  refemblance  was  aimed  at,  and  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  fuccefsfully.  One  figure  is  in  a  fpirited  attitude, 
drawing  a  broad  dagger :  one  leg  refts  on  the  tail  of  a 
cockatrice,  the  other  is  in  the  aflion  of  being  drawn  up, 
with  the  head  of  the  monfter  beneath.  Another  is  bare¬ 
headed  and  bald,  his  legs  armed,  his  hands  mailed,  his 
mantle  long ;  and  round  his  neck  a  cowl,  as  if,  according 
to  the  common  fuperftition  of  thofe  days,  he  hacf  defired 
to  be  buried  in  the  drefs  of  a  monk,  left  the  evil  fpirit 
Ihould  take  poffeflion  of  his  body.  On  his  lhield  is  a  fleur 
de  lys.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  bears  a  lion  on  his  fliield, 
the  arms  of  that  great  family.  The  helmets  of  all  the 
knights  are  much  alike,  but  two  of  them  are  mailed.  The 
Temple  church  contains  fome  few  other  ancient  monu¬ 
ments,  chiefly  to  the  memory  of  eminent  lawyers,  as  Plow- 
den,  Selden,  fir  John  Vaughan,  Sec.  and  one’  of  a  bifliop 
in  his  epifcopal  drefs,  a  mitre,  and  a  crofter,-  well  executed 
in  ftone. 

Tiie  fuperior  clergyman  of  the  Temple  church,  fince 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  called  majltr,  or  cvflos,  of  the 
Temple,  and  is  conftituted  fuch  by  the  king's  letters  pa¬ 
tent  without  inftitution  orindudtion;  there  is  befides  a 
reader  and  lecturer.  In  Stowe’s  time  it  had  four  ftipen- 
diary  prielts,  with  a  clerk,  who  had  ftipends  allowed  them 
out  of  the  poffefTions  of  the  diffolved  monaftery  of  St, 
John  of  Jerulalem.  But  the  eftablilhmgnt  was  ftill  greater 
T  in 
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in  the  Romilh  times,  when  the  feveral  priefts  had  a  hall 
and  lodging  alfigned  them  within  the  houfe,  as  appears 
by  teftimonials  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  The  charges 
of  the  prefent  church  are  jointly  paid  by  bothTocieties, 
who  have  each  their  fide  at  divine  worlhip.  The  tone  of 
the  organ  here  has  long  been  remarked  as  one  of  the  fine  It 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  old  hall,  which  was  a  later  ftruflure  than  the 
.church,  and  fuppofed  by  Dugdale,  from  the  form  of  the 
windows,  to  be  about  the  age  of  Edward  III.  was  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  prefent  fubltantial  fabric. 
This,  though  a  fine  room,  is  comparatively  fmall ;  it  is 
ornamented  with  emblematical  paintings  by  fir  Janies 
Thornhill,  and  full-length  portraits  of  the  celebrated  Lit¬ 
tleton,  who  died  in  1481,  and  his  commentator  Coke,  a 
diftinguifhed  lawyer  and  judge  in  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  portraits  of  other 
particular  judges  deferving  of  remembrance.  Befides.  the 
hall  and  church,  the  Inner  Temple  contains  a  good  li¬ 
brary,  open  to  ftudents  and  others  on  application  to  the 
librarian  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  one,  and  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  from  two  to  fix.  The  other  buildings  conlift  of 
feveral  extenfive  courts  or  fquares,  fome  of  larger,  fome  of 
fmaller,  dimenfions,  and  all  furrounded  by  lioufes  or  cham¬ 
bers  well  inhabited.  A  beautiful  garden  on  the  Thames 
fide,  chiefly  covered  with  greenfward,  and  having  a  fpa- 
cious  gravel  walk  or  terrace  on  the  water’s  edge,  fronts 
the  hall.  This  is  laid  out  with  great  tafte,  and  kept  in 
perfect  order,  and  in  fummer-time  forms  a  crowded  pro¬ 
menade  ;  from  whence  the  view  up  and  down  the  water 
is  extremely  rich  :  Blackfriars-bridge,  part  of  Weftminf- 
ter-bridge,  and  the  elegant  back- front  of  Somerfet-houfe, 
with  the  winding  Thames,  the  oppolite  bufy  fhore,  and 
the  beautiful  fwell  of  the  diftant  Surrey  hills ;  all  together 
form  an  affemblage  of  objects  unrivalled  in  variety  and 
magnificence.  Before  the  hall  itfelf  is  a  broad  paved  ter¬ 
race,  excellently  adapted  for  the  purpofes  of  walking  and 
converfation  when  the  gardens  are  not  fufHciently  dry. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  both  Inner  and  Middle,  that  is  to  lay,  the  chambers, 
are  handfome  and  convenient,  and  excellently  adapted  to 
the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  deftined  ;  yet,  being  of 
brick,  and  chiefly  of  modern  date,  they  have  nothing  in 
their  appearance  to  intereft  but  their  neatnefs  and  uni¬ 
formity.  Each  home,  conlifting  of  feveral  fets  of  cham¬ 
bers,  is  afcended  by  a  common  llaircafe  in  the  manner  of 
the  houfes  at  Paris  and  Edinburgh  ;  and  each  fet  of  cham¬ 
bers  ufually  occupies  a  floor,  the  rents  of  which  differ  in 
proportion  to  their  fituation,  fize,  elegance,  &c.  The  va¬ 
rious  divifions  of  the  buildings  in  the  Temple  for  the  molt 
part  retain  the  names  of  their  founders,  though  others  are 
denominated  from  their  vicinity  to  the  principal  offices, 
and  other  circumflances ;  as  the  King's  Bench  Walk,  from 
being  fituated  near  the  King’s  Bench  Office  ;  Church-yarcl 
Court,  from  adjoining  the  church-yard.  See. 

In  1615,  forty  gentlemen  of  the  four  inns  of  court,  of 
which  ten  were  of  the  fociety  of  the  Inner  Temple,  were 
appointed  to  be  barriers  at  court  in  honour  of  prince 
Charles  being  created  prince  of  Wales,  which  they  per¬ 
formed  accordingly,  the  charge  being  defrayed  by  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  30s.  from  each  bencher  ;  every  barrifter  of 
feven  years  handing  1 5s.  and  all  other  gentlemen  in  com¬ 
mons  1  os.  each.  A  mafk  was  alfo  performed  at  court  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  fame  fociety,  and  of  Gray’s  Inn,  at 
the  marriage  of  the  lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  James,  to 
the  eieflor  Frederic;  and  at  Chriftmas  (9  Car.  I.)  a  mafk 
was  prefented  to  his  majefty  at  the  equal  charges  of  the 
four  inns  of  court;  towards  which  was  contributed  by 
every  bencher  5I.  utter  barrifter  of  feven  years  handing 
50s.  and  every  gentleman  under  the  bar  40s.  befides  feve¬ 
ral  officers’  larger  fums. 

At  the  grand  feaft  kept  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  in  the  readerfhip  of  fir  Heneage  Finch,  folicitor- 
general,  (1661,)  the  fociety  was  honoured  with  a  vifit  from 
the  king,  who  came  in  his  barge  from  Whitehall,  accom- 
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panied  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  attended  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  lord  treafurer,  lord  privy  leal ;  the  dukes  of 
Buckingham,  Richmond,  and  Ormond;  lord  chamber- 
lain  of.the  houfehold;  the  earls  of  Offory,  Briltal,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Portland,  Stafford,  Anglefey,  Effex,  Bath,  and  Car- 
lifie;  the  lords  Wentworth,  Cornbury,  De  la  Ware,  Ger- 
rard  of  Brandon,  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  and  Cornwallis  5 
the  comptroller  and  -vice-chamberlain  of  his  majefty’s 
houfehold;  fir  William  Morice,  one  of  the  principal  fe- 
cretaries  of  ft  ate ;  the  earl  of  Middleton,  lord  commif- 
fioner  of  Scotland  ;  the  earl  of  Glencarne,  lord  chancellor 
of  Scotland  ;  the  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Newburgh,  and 
other  the  commiffioners  of  that  kingdom;  with  the  earl 
of  Kildare  and  other  commiffioners  of  Ireland.  At 
the  ftairs  where  his  majefty  landed,  flood  to  receive  him 
the  reader,  and  the  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common 
pleas,  the  latter  in  his  fcarlet  robe  and  collar  of  SS.  On 
each  fide,  as  his  majefty  paffed,  flood  the  reader’s  fervants 
in  fcarlet  cloaks  and  white  tabba  doublets,  there  being  a 
way  made  through  the  wall  into  the  Temple  garden  ;  and 
above  them  on  eacli  fide  the  benchers,  barrifters,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  fociety,  all  in  their  gowns  and  formali¬ 
ties,  “  the  loud  mnfic  playing  from  the  time  of  his  land¬ 
ing  till  he  entered  the  hall,  where  he  was  received  with 
twenty  violins,  which  continued  as  long  as  his  majefty  ftaid.” 
Dinner  was  brought  up  on  this  occafion  by  fifty  feleft 
gentlemen  of  the  fociety  in  their  gowns,  who  waited  the 
whole  time,  no  others  appearing  in  the  hall.  The  king 
and  the  duke  of  York  l'at  under  a  canopy  of  ftate  at  a 
table  fet  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  advanced  three  Heps 
above  the  reft  ;  the  lord  chancellor  with  the  reft  of  the 
noblemen  at  a  long  table  on  the  right  fide  of  the  hall  ; 
and  the  reader  with  thofe  of  the  fociety  on  the  other  fide. 

All-hallown,  Candlemas,  and  Afcenfion-day,  were  an¬ 
ciently  kept  at  this  houfe  with  great  fplendour;  All- 
hallown  and  Candlemas  were  the  chief  for  coft,  folemnity, 
dancing,  revelling,  and  muftc,  and  were  condufted  by  a 
majler  of  the  revels-,  the  order  was  as  follows  :  Firft,  the 
folemn  revels,  after  dinner,  and  the  play  ended,  were  be¬ 
gun  by  the  whole  houfe,  judges,  ferjeants  at  law,  bench¬ 
ers,  and  the  fitter  and  inner  bar,  led  by  the  mailer  of  the 
revels;  after  this  ceremony,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
utter  bar  was  chofen  to  f.ng  a  fong  to  the  judges,  ferjeants, 
or  mailers  of  the  bench,  which  was  ufually  performed;  or 
in  default  of  it,  was  an  amerciament.  Then  the  judges 
and  benchers  took  their  places,  and  fat  down  at  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  hall  :  which  done,  the  utter  barrifters  and 
inner  barrifters  performed  a  fecond  folemn  revel  before 
them.  This  ended,  the  utter  barrifters  took  their  places 
and  fat  down  ;  and  fome  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  inner 
bar  prefented  the  houfe  with  dancing,  which  was  called  the 
pojl-revels.  Thele  dances  were  continued  till  the  judges 
or  bench  thought  proper  to  rile  and  depart.  The  perfon 
appointed  fteward,  whofe  province  it  was  to  provide  for 
thefe  entertainments,  was  by  his  office  an  efquire,  and  as 
fuch  was  entitled  to  wear  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  marks. 

Of  the  eminent  men  educated  at  the  Inner  Temple,  we 
may  notice,  1.  Thomas  Audley,  Jord  chancellor  to  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  who  ferved  the  office  of  reader  to  the  Inner  Tem¬ 
ple  in  1526  ;  he  was  chofen  (fpeaker  of  the  parliament  and 
l'erjeant  at  law  in  1531,  and  in  1532  was  railed  to  the 
chanicellorlhip.  The  firft  religious  houfe  that  was  dif- 
folved  (the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Aldgate)  was 
bellowed  on  him,  where  he  continued  to  live  till  his  de- 
ceafe  in  1543.  lie  kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  chancel¬ 
lorship  with  great  ftate.  Stowe  mentions  his  gentlemen 
riding  before  him,  on  ordinary  occalions,  “in  coats  guard¬ 
ed  with  velvet  and  chains  of  gold  ;  his  yeomen  after  him 
in  the  fame  livery  not  guarded.”  He  lies  buried  at  the 
church  of  Saffron  Walden,  in  Effex.  2.  John  Wiiyd- 
den,  treafurer  of  this  fociety,  was  created  ferjeant  at  law 
in  1546,  king’s,  ferjeant  in  the  5th  of  Edward  VI.  and  in 
ill  of  Mary  was  promoted  to  the  common  pleas.  He  is 
remarked  as  being  the  firft  judge  who  rode  to  court  on 
3  horfeback ; 
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horfeback  ;  before  which  time  the  judges  rode  on  mules. 
3.  Nicholas  Hare,  who  founded  the  court  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  Temple,  was  both  reader  and  treafurer  of  this 
houfe;  the  latter  office  he  ferved  three  feparate  years,  viz. 
in  1555,  1562,  and  1584..  He  was  malter  of  the  rolls 
1  Mary  I.  4.  Edmund  Anderfon,  was  ferjeant  in  1 576  ; 
afterwards  queen’s  ferjeant,  chief  juftice  of  the  common 
pleas  in  1581,  and  of  the  king’s  bench  1  Jac.  I.  This 
eminent  lawyer  fat  in  judgment  upon  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  in  Oftober  1586,  and  the  next  year  prefided  at  the 
trial  of  fecretary  Davidfon  in  the  liar-chamber  for  figning 
the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  that  princefs.  His  de- 
cilion  in  that  nice  point  was,  “That  he  had  done  jujlinn 
non  jujle  ;  he  had  done  what  was  right  in  an  unlawful 
manner;  otherwife-he  thought  him  no  bad  man.”  5.  Ro¬ 
ger  Manwood,  a  reader  at  this  inn,  and  afterwards  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer.  In  1553  he  founded  a  free- 
fchool  at  Rickborow, 'of  which  he  was  a  native,  and  en¬ 
dowed  it  with  40I.  of  yearly  revenue;  and  in  1573  built 
feven  alms-houfes  at  Hackington,  commonly  called  St. 
Stephen’s  by  Canterbury,  where  he  had  a  fine  large  houfe, 
and  in  the  church  of  which  he  lies  handfomely  entombed. 
Thefe  alms-houfes,  for  aged  honeft  poor  folks,  he  endow¬ 
ed  with  a  yearly  allowance  of  4I.  in  money,  bread  and 
fuel,  to  every  one  of  the  alms-men.  6.  Sir  Julius  Ctelar, 
treafurer  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1592,  and  matter  of  the 
rolls  8  Jac.  I.  was  defcended  by  the  female  line  from  the 
duke  Cefarina  in  Italy.  He  was  judge  of  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,  and  one  of  the  mailers  of  the  requefts  in 
the  preceding  reign.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  James  he  was 
knighted,  and  conftituted  chancellor  and  under-treafurer 
of  the  exchequer,  and  in  1607  fworn  of  the  privy  council. 
He  was  not  only  one  of  the  beft  civilians,  but  alfo  one  of 
the  belt  men,  of  his  time.  His  parts  and  indultry  ren¬ 
dered  him  an  ornament  to  his  profeffion,  and  his  great 
charity  and  benevolence  an  ornament  to  human  nature. 
He  died  the  28th  of  April  1639,  and  is  buried  in  the 
church  of  Great  St.  Helen’s,  near  Biffiopfgate-ftreet,  Lon¬ 
don.  His  monument,  defigned  by  himfelf,  reprefents  a 
fcroll  of  parchment.  The  infcription,  in  which  he  engages 
himfelf  willingly  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature  to  his  Creator, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  appendant  to  which  is  his  feal  or 
coat  of  arms,  with  his  name  affixed.  See  vol.  iii.  p.  594. 
7.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  reader  and  treafurer,  was  fit'll  recor¬ 
der  of  London,  and  in  1593  attorney-general  ;  he  was  af¬ 
terwards  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas;  and  in  the 
nth  of  James  I.  promoted  to  be  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s 
bench.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  756.  8.  Sir  Heneage  Finch  at¬ 

tained  fucceffiveiy  the  dignities  of  recorder  of  London, 
folicitor-general,  and  treafurer  to  Charles  II.  He  was 
younger  brother  to  Daniel  earl  of  Nottingham.  He  was 
iolickor-general  the  13th  of  January  1678,  but  was  re¬ 
moved  from  that  office  by  James  II.  in  April  1686,  and 
“  one  Powys  was  appointed  in  his  Head,  who  was  ready 
and  willing  to  do  what  the  other  refufed.”  He  was  in 
this  reign  member  of  parliament  for  Guildford  in  Surrey. 
On  the  26th  of  October  1714,  foon  after  the  acceffion  of 
George  I.  he  was  created  earl  of  Ailesford.  He  died 
22  July  1719. 

II.  The  MIDDLE  TEMPLE. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Middle  Temple  is  included  in  that 
of  the  Inner  Temple ;  the  conftitutions  of  the  two  were, 
however,  fomewhat  different,  as  well  as  their  ancient  ce¬ 
remonies,  and  the  rank  and  number  of  their  officers.  In 
both,  and  in  fa£t  in  all  the  inns  of  court  and  chancery, 
the  important  concern  of  eating  and  drinking  feems  to 
have  occupied  the  moft  attention  ;  inftruftion,  fuch  as  it 
was,  (confiding  of  public  readings  or  lectures,  given  by  a 
principal  of  the  fociety,  and  the  mootings,  or  arguing  of 
cafes,)  was  only  a  fecondary  objeft.  In  other  refpefts, 
the  rigorous  ftriftnefs  of  a  univerfity  was  obferved.  In 
the  foienin  revels  as  they  are  called,  pojl-revels,  dancings,  and 
other  frequent  entertainments,  in  which  the  grave  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  bench  indulged,  an  abfurd  degree  of  homage 
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feems  to  have  been  exafled  from  the  inferiors  to  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  fociety,  and  the  minuteft  punctilios  in  drefs 
and  behaviour  watched  with  a  ridiculous  anxiety.  Thefe 
badges  of  ftavery,  for  fuch  they  really  appear  to  be,  in  the 
arbitrary  way  they  were  formerly  infilled  on,  though  in 
fome  relpeCls  they  might  have  their  ufe,  are  now  all  done 
away  with ;  and  the  law-ftudent,  according  to  the  pre- 
fent  fyftem,  is  only  required  to  dine  a  certain  number  of 
times  during  term  in.  the  hall  of  the  fociety,  or,  as  a  late 
writer  emphatically  terms  it,  “  to  eat  his  way  to  the  bench,” 
which  is  called  keeping  his  commons .  To  dine  a  fortnight 
in  each  term,  is  deemed  keeping  the  term  ;  and  twelve  of 
thefe  terms  qualify  a  Undent  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  that 
is,  to  be  entitled  to  plead  and  manage  caufes  for  clients 
in  the  courts. 

The  fociety  of  the  Middle  Temple,  as  well  as  the  Inner 
Temple,  confifts  of  benchers,  or  fuch  as  have  been  read¬ 
ers,  anciently  called  apprentices  of  the  law,  members,  bar- 
rifters,  and  ftudents,  formerly  denominated  utter  barrifters 
and  inner  barrifters,  being  ftudents  under- feven  years,  and 
all  of  whom  had  their  commons  in  the  hall.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  fociety  is  veiled  in  the  benchers,  whole  gene¬ 
ral  meetings  to  tranfafl  bufinefs  are  (and  long  have  been) 
dignified  with  the  name  of  parliaments,  and  are  held  with, 
much  ftate  and  formality. 

The  officers  and  fervants  are,  a  treafurer,  fub-treafurer, 
fteward,  chief  butler,  three  under  butlers,  upper  and  un¬ 
der  cook,  a  pannier-man,  a  gardener,  two  porters,  two 
waflipots,  and  watchmen  ;  anciently  there  were  four  un¬ 
der  butlers,  who  wore  gowns,  and  four  walhpots,  befid’es 
a  turn-broach,  two  fcullions,  See.  all  of  whom,  except  the 
porter  and  gardener,  had  their  diet  in  the  houfe,  befides 
wages  and  other  perquifites  belonging  to  their  offices. 
The  porter’s  lodge,  now  near  the  hall,  was  anciently  un¬ 
der  the  Middle  Temple  gateway  ;  and  he  was  entitled  to 
receive  the  rent  of  two  (hops  on  the  eaft  fide. 

The  following  were  anciently  the  duties  of  the  feveral 
officers  and  members  of  this  fociety  ;  and,  as  affording  a 
picture  of  old  manners,  are  interefting.  “  The  fteward  is 
to  provide  the  ordinary  diet  for  the  houfe,  (extraordinary 
being  tobe  taken  care  of  by  the  fecond  cook  ;)  he  is  allowed 
his  fervant,  befides  a  porter  and  pannier-man,  to  bring  in 
the  meat;  and  keeps  a  roll,  in  which  the  names  of  all  per- 
fons  are  entered,  who  are  either  in  whole  or  in  half 
commons,  viz.  half  the  week,  and  fuch  only  as  take  re- 
pafts;  every  repaft  being  one  meal  in  the  hall,  and  of 
which  two  and  no  more  are  allowed  ;  for  if  they  exceed 
that  number  it  is  reckoned  as  half  a  week;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  are  rated  at  the  week’s  end,  viz.  Saturday, 
when  he  calls  up  the  commons  in  the  prefence  of  two  ut¬ 
ter  barrifters  in  the  term-times,  and  two  gentlemen  under 
the  bar  in  vacation-time,  who  are  to  overfee  him  and  to 
examine  his  accounts,  being  termed  auditors.  But  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  chief  butler,  and  not  to  the  fteward,  -to  no¬ 
tice  the  names  of  fuch  as  are  in  commons,  which  are  en¬ 
tered  in  the  buttery-book  ;  out  of  which  the  fteward 
makes  up  his  roll  ;  and  his  account  fo  made  up  is  final. 
Any  gentleman,  therefore,  who  happens  to  be  mifeharged 
mull  pray  an  allowance  of  another  week,  half  a  week,  &c. 
which  is  granted  him  on  proving  fuch  overcharge.  To 
the  fteward  and  his  fervant  it  belongs  to  ferve  in  the  meat 
in  melfes  through  the  whole  hall,  except  to  the  mailers  of 
the  bench-table  and  their  alfociates,  (being  like  fellow- 
commoners  in  the  univerfities,)  who  are  ferved  by  the  fe¬ 
cond  butler  and  his  affillant ;  and  the  mailers  of  the  bar, 
that  is,  the  premier  bar-table,  confifting  of  fuch  as  have 
been  readers  of  New  Inn,  or  fuch  whofe  puifnes  have 
been  readers  there,  who  are  ferved  by  the  feccnd  butler 
and  the  pannier-man. 

“  The  chief  butler  is  to  keep  a  buttery-book,  and  en¬ 
ter  into  it  fuch  orders  as  are  made  by  the  bench  at  table, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  under  treafurer  is  to  enter  thofe 
made  in  parliament;  he  is  likewife  to  enter  the  names  of 
thofe  who  are  admitted  into  commons.  He  is  to  provide 
bread  and  beer,  and  green  earthen  drinking -pots,  which  are 

paid 
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paid  for  by  the  ft e ward.  He  provides  cheefe  at  his  own 
expence,  and  aftigns  to  each  his  portion  after  dinner;  for 
this  he  receives  from  every  one  in  commons  a  dated  week¬ 
ly  allowance.  It  is  the  butler's  province  to  call  any  Itu- 
dent  guilty  of  a  mifdemeanor  to  the  bench-table,  there  to 
be  reprimanded.  He  likewife  provides  torches  for  the 
folemn  revels,  together  with  a  white  rod  and  Haft'  for  the 
readers  elect,  which  are  the  two  next  ancients  in  com¬ 
mons  then  prefent  in  the  hall.  The  firft,  who  is  deno¬ 
minated  majler  of  the  revels,  is  at  all  folemn  revels  to  carry 
the  white  Itaff,  and  leads  the  feveral  dances,  or  ancient 
meafures,  conducting  the  whole  fociety  (all  under  bench¬ 
ers)  round  the  hall  at  thofe  times  ;  the  other  is  to  carry 
the  white  rod  or  verge,  and  is  called  majler  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies,  who,  Handing  at  the  cupboard,  with  a  loud  voice 
doth  thrice  fummon  the  mafter  of  the  revels  to  come  forth 
and  perform  that  duty.  He  was  to  notice  fuch  as  were 
abfent  on  thefe  occafions,  and  prefent  them  to  the  bench ; 
to  give  information  of  fuch  as  wore  hats,  boots,  or  long 
hair,  the  latter  of  which  was  confidered  anciently  as  a 
high  enormity.  The  other  butlers  were  to  fee  the  tables 
covered  in  the  hall,  and  cleared  again  at  the  end  of  every 
meal.  The  oldeft  was  to  attend  the  bar-table,  and  the 
tables  on  that  fide  of  the  hall.  The  puifne,  or  fifth,  but¬ 
ler,  thofe  on  the  other  fide,  and  to  ferve  the  different  ta¬ 
bles  there  were  bread  and  beer.  This  latter  was  to  fay 
grace  both  before  and  after  meat,  with  a  d if  inti  and  audible 
voice ;  fan  ding  in  term-time  with  his  face  towards  the  bench- 
table. ,  and  in  vacation  towards  that  of  the  bar. 

“  The  chief  cook  had  various  perquifites,  as  the  drip¬ 
ping  and  fcummings,  the  rumps  and  kidneys  of  loins 
of  mutton,  (which  was  the  ancient  fupper-fare. )  He 
befides  gave  every  Eafter-term  a  calves-head  breakfaft 
to  the  whole  fociety,  for  which  every  gentleman  paid  at 
leaft  is.  But,  in  ix  Jac.  I.  this  breakfaft  was  turned  into 
a  dinner,  and  appointed  to  be  on  the  firft  and  fecond 
Monday  in  Eafter  term.  The  price  per  head  was  regu¬ 
larly  fixed,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  whole  fociety,  as  well 
abfent  as  prefent ;  and  the  fum  thus  collected,  inftead  of 
belonging  folely  to  the  cooks,  was  divided  among  all  the 
domeftics  of  the  houfe.  The  chief  cook’s  wages  were  the 
fame  as  the  chief  butler's.  The  tinder  cook  received  40s. 
The  turn-broach  a6s.  8d.  The  fcullions  were  paid  by 
the  cafual  benevolence  of  the  gentlemen. 

“The  pannier-man,  by  the  winding  of  his  horn,  fum- 
rnons  the  gentlemen  to  dinner  and  fupper.  He  all'o  pro¬ 
vides  muftard,  pepper,  and  vinegar,  for  the  hall ;  and  hath 
for  his  wages  yearly  iii/.  vir.  viii^.  and  the  fragments  of 
certain  tables  ;  viz.  the  bar-table,  and  thofe  others  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,- which  he  ferves,  and  is  to  attend  unto. 

“The  office  of  trcafurer  is  of  confiderable  importance, 
and  the  perfon  who  fills  it  chofen  yearly  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  from  among  the  readers.  He  is  the  fupreine  officer 
of  the  whole  fociety,  and  has  the  regulation  of  their  con¬ 
cerns.  He  admits  gentlemen  into  the  fociety  ;  and,  on 
fuch  occafions,  has  power  to  remit  or  abate  fines.  He  is 
to  make  fale  of  fuch  chambers  as  are  forfeited,  or  fall  to 
the  houfe  by  the  death  of  its  members.  ■  He  is  the  dif- 
burfer  of  the  fociety’s'cafti,  and  has  the  power  to  make 
repairs  to  a  limited  extent ;  he  may  likewife  compound 
and  mitigate  forfeitures,  houfe-duties,  rents  of  tenants, 
and  other  matters  which  concern  the  fociety.  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  this  office  was  anciently  unlimited,  but  by  an  order 
in  39  Eliz.  it  was  made  annual.  The  treafurer  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  falary.  The  under-treafurer  tranfa£ls  the  active 
bufinefs  of  the  above  office,  and,  befides  feveral  privileges, 
has  a  ftated  allowance  and  certain  fees.  He  attends  on 
the  mafters  of  the  bench  at  their  parliaments  and  folemn 
affemblies,  and  is  their  clerk  of  parliament.  He  enters 
all  matters  of  record  ;  is  cufos  rotulorum  for  the  fociety, 
and  receives  fees  or  gratuities  for  fearching,  copying,  or 
certifying,  of  the  records  and  orders  of  the  houfe.” 

The  manner  of  holding  the  parliaments  is  as  follows  : 
Firft,  the  benchers  only,  who  have  been  readers,  meet  in 
the  parliament-chamber,  which  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the 


hall,  and  take  their  places  according  to  their  feniority. 
Then  the  treafurer  for  the  time  being  fits  at  the  table  bare¬ 
headed,  and  reads  petitions,  or  propofes  fuch  other  fub- 
je<5ts  as  are  to  be  difcufled  ;  the  under-treafurer  Handing 
by  as  an  attendant.  If  a  difference  of  opinion  occurs,  the 
votes  are  taken  feparately,  beginning  at  the  youngeft,  and 
the  majority  determines  it.  Formerly  none  who  had  been 
called  to  the  bench  to  read  attended  thefe  parliaments  till 
they  had  fulfilled  the  office  of  reader-,  but  that  objection 
was  afterwards  difpenfed  with.  All  new  laws  palled  by 
the  parliament  are  notified  to  fuch  inferior  members  of 
the  houfe  as  are  in  commons,  by  the  high  treafurer ;  and 
fuch  members,  by  the  orders  of  the  fociety,  are  bound  to 
attend  every  laft  Friday  of  each  term,  (which  is  called  a 
parliament  of  attendance,')  and  all  abfentees  are  fubjeft  to 
a  forfeit  of  3  s.  4d. 

The  feveral  degrees  in  this  houfe  were,  ftudent,  utter 
or  outer  barrifter,  inner  barrifter,  cupboard-man,  bencher  % 
and  from  the  benchers  were  ele&ed  the  readers.  Admif- 
fion  of  ftudents  was  either  generally  or  fpecially,  and  the 
fee  was  accordingly  :  if  generally,  five  marks ;  if  fpeci¬ 
ally,  si.  and,  anciently,  as  much  as  61.  13s.  4d.  unlefs  the 
perfon  had  previoufly  ftudied  in  an  inn  of  chancery,  in 
which  cafe  it  was  lefs.  The  admiffion  of  ftudents  is  en¬ 
tered,  on  payment  of  the  fine,  by  the  under-treafurer, 
though  formerly  a  bond  was  firft  given  for  his  obferving 
the  rules  and  orders  of  the  houfe,  and  a  fmall  fee  is  after¬ 
wards  paid  to  the  chief  butler  and  fenior  waffipot.  The 
ftudent  muff:  continue  in  commons  two  vacations,  or  fine, 
if  generally  admitted  ;  but,  if fpecially,  he  is  not  bound  to 
fuch  attendance. 

On  admittance,  the  ftudent  was  entitled  to  make  pur- 
chafe  of  a  chamber  ;  which,  by  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the 
houfe,  he  had  an  eftate  in  for  the  term  of  his  life,  if  he  fo 
long  continued  in  the  fociety,  and  kept  commons  at  leaft 
fix  weeks  in  every  year,-  otherwife  it  became  forfeited  to 
the  houfe.  And  this  chamber  he  was  entitled  to  fell,  the 
party  purchafing  having  his  own  life  in  it;  but  the  latter 
was  to  pay  a  fine  of  61.  for  admittance;  and  if  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  die  before  fale  made  of  the  fame,  it  fell  to  the 
houfe.  Students  formerly  ufed  in  the  reading-times  to 
carry  the  readers’  meat  to  the  bench-tables,  and  Hill  carry' 
up  the  meat  at  the  reader’s  feaft,  and  at  the  two  other 
great  feafts  of  All  Saints  and  the  Purification.  “  They 
ufed  alfo  poft-revels  upon  fuch  feaft-days,  and  every  Sa¬ 
turday-night  between  the  faid  feafts,  befides  mafques  and 
other  difport  in  the  time  of  Chriftmas.” 

After  performance  of  the  regular  exercifes  of  the  houfe, 
the  ftudent  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  utter  barrifier, 
anciently  by  the  call  of  the  reader,  who  was  veiled  with 
that  power ;  but  afterwards  by  the  parliamentary  a£t  of 
the  benchers.  The  ceremony  of  calling  to  the  bar  con- 
fifted  merely  in  the  notification  of  eleftion  to  the  other 
barrifters,  the  entry  of  the  name  by  the  under-treafurer, 
and  taking  the  oath  of  lupremacy  at  the  cupboard.  They 
were  not  allowed,  however,  to  wear  a  bar-gown  openly, 
or  praclife,  till  they  had  continued  their  exercife  of  moot¬ 
ing  for  fome  time  afterwards  in  the  inns  of  chancery. 

The  next  ftep  to  which  the  barrifter  afeended  was  to 
the  cupboard.  Four  of  thefe  ,cupboard-men,  in  the  read¬ 
ing-times,  argued  cafes  by  turns,  and  were  ufually  the 
four  fenior  barrifters.  No  man  was  to  become  a  cupboard- 
man  unlefs  he  refolved  to  read  in  his  turn,  in  which  cafe 
he  gave  an  expenfive  treat.  From  cupboard-man  the  next 
degree  was  bencher ;  then  reader,  which  ufually  fucceed- 
ed  within  two  years  after  the  party’s  firft  admittance  to 
the  cupboard  ;  though  this  was  at  the  option  of  the  bench, 
who  rejected  him  if  they  faw  fit  5  the  cupboard-man,  be¬ 
fore  his  eleflion  as  reader,  being  only  a  probationer. 

The  reader  eleft,  on  being  called  to  the  bench-table, 
where  he  was  thenceforth  to  take  his  commons,  was  to 
give  a  garnilh  of  wine  for  his  firft  welcome  ;  and  when 
his  readings  were  finilhed,  and  he  removed  from  the  bar- 
table  to  the  “  auncients’  table,”  was  to  give  likewife  a  fe¬ 
cond  garnilh  of  wine  for  his  firft  welcome  there.  After 

which 
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which  he  was  freed  from  all  the  exercifes  of  the  houfe, 
and  alfo  from  the  ceremony  of  “walking  the  old  meafures 
about  the  hall  at  the  times  accuftomed.”  The  ceremo¬ 
nies  to  be  obferved  by  the  new  readers  were  very  curious. 
At  the  following  fealt-day  of  All  Saints,  when  fucli  dig¬ 
nitaries  as  were  educated  at  the  inn  were  “  highly  feaft- 
ed,”  and  came  in  their  l'carlet  robe's,  the  readers  were  to 
meet  and  conduft  them  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall. 

“  For  diftinftion  and  order’s  fake,  the  one  of  them,  viz. 
the  ancient,  hath  a  white  ftaff  in  his  hand  ;  the  other  a 
white  rod,  with  which  they  ulher  in  the  meat,  following 
next  after  the  mulic.  When  the  meat  is  brought  to  the 
table,  (which  at  fucli  folemn  feafts  is  always  performed  by 
young  gentlemen  of  the  houfe,  under  the  bar,)  the  one 
of  the  two  new  readers  elecl  receives  every  difh  of  the 
gentlemen  who  carried  it,  and  placeth  it  on  the  table,  in 
decent  order ;  the  other  ftanding  by  to  wait  on  the  judges. 
And  during  the  feaft,  they  both,  with  folemn  curtefes, 
welcome  both  the  judges  and  ferjeants.  Befides  this,  the 
puifne  reader  eledl  ferves  every  mefs  throughout  the  hall, 
receiving  it  from  the  fteward  and  placing  it  on  the  table. 
Dinner  "being  ended,  they  wait  on  the  judges  and  fer¬ 
jeants  ;  ulhering  them  either  into  the  garden  or  fome 
other  retiring  place,  until  the  hall  be  cleanfed  and  pre¬ 
pared^  and  then  they  ulher  them  again  into  the  hall,  and 
place  them  in  their  rooms,  one  after  another.  This  being 
done,  the  ancient  of  the  two,  that  hath  the  ftaff  in  his 
hand,  Hands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bar-table  ;  and  the 
other,  with  a  white  rod,  placeth  himfelf  at  the  cupboard, 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  oppofite  to  the  judges;  where, 
the  mufic  being  begun,  he  calletli  twice  the  mafter  of  the 
revels.  And,  at  the  fecond  call,  the  ancient,  with  his 
white  ftaff,  advanceth  forward,  and  begins  to  lead  the 
meafures  ;  followed,  firft  by  the  barrifters,  and  then  the 
gentlemen  under  the  bar,  all  according  to  their  feveral  an¬ 
tiquities  ;  and,  when  one  meafure  is  ended,  the  reader  at 
the  cupboard  calls  for  another,  and  fo  in  order. 

“  When  the  laft  meafure  is  dancing,  the  reader  at  the 
cupboard  calls  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  as  he 
is  walking  or  dancing  with  the  reft,  to  give  the  judges  a 
fong-,  who  forthwith  begins  the  firft  line  of  any  p/alm  as 
he  thinks  fitteft,  after  which  all  the  rejl  of  the  company  fol¬ 
low,  and  fing  with  him.  Whilft  they  are  thus  walking  and 
finging,  the  reader,  with  the  white  rod,  departs  from  the 
cupboard,  and  makes  his  choice  of  a  competent  number  of 
utter  barrifters,  and  as  many  under  the  bar,  whom  he  takes 
into  the  buttery,  where  there  is  delivered  unto  every  bar- 
rifter  a  towel  with  wafers  in  it,  and  unto  every  gentle¬ 
man  under  the  bar  a  wooden  bowl  filled  with  ipocras,  with 
which  they  march  in  order  into  the  hall,  the  reader  with 
his  white  rod  going  foremoft.  And  when  they  come  near 
to  the  half  pace,  oppofite  to  the  judges,  the  company  di¬ 
vide  fhemfelves,  one  half  (as  well  barrifters  as  thofe  un¬ 
der  the  bar)  ftanding  on  the  one  fide  of  the  reader,  the 
other  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  then,  after  a  low  folemn 
congee  made,  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  firft  carry  the 
•wafers;  the  reft,  with  the  new  reader,  ftanding  in  their 
-places.  At  their  return  they  all  make  another  folemn  low 
congee,  and  then  the  gentlemen  under  the  bar  carry  their 
bowls  of  ipocras  to  the  judges ;  and,  returning  when  the 
judges  have  drank,  they  make  the  like  folemn  congee,  and 
fo  all  depart,  faving  the  new  readers  ele£l,  who  wait  upon 
the  judges  till  their  departure,  and  then  ufher  them  down 
the  hall  unto  the  court-gate,  where  they  take  their  leaves 
of  them.  Befides  thefe  folemn  revels,  or  meafures  aforefaid, 
they  had  wont  to  be  entertained  with  pojl-revels,  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  better  fort  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  l'o- 
-ciety  with  galliards,  corrantoes,  and  other  dances;  or  elfe 
with  ftage-plays  ;  the  firft  of  thefe  feafts  being  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  the  other  at  the  latter  end,  of  Chriftmas. 
But  of  late  years  thefe  poft- revels  have  been  difufed,  both 
here  and  in  the  other  inns  of  court.” 

The  reader  entered  on  his  reading  generally  the  begin¬ 
ning  Monday  in  Lent,  with  much  llate  and  ceremony. 
He  firft  abfented  himfelf  from  commons  for  a  time,  and 
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kept  his  chamber,  that  his  re-appearance  might  be  with 
more  fplendour.  On  the  Sunday  afternoon  preceding  his 
entry  on  his  office,  he  went  to  church  accompanied  by 
fuch  benchers  as  were  in  town,  two  of  whom,  generally 
the  next  precedent  readers,  were  appointed  for  his  affift- 
ants.  He  was,  befides,  accompanied  by  at  leaft  twelve  or 
fourteen  fervants,  in  rich  liveries,  and  the  fame  night  at 
fupper  took  his  place  in  tile  hall,  in  a  chair  prepared  for 
him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  benchers’  table.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  he  chofe  his  fub-leclurer,  to  whom  deli¬ 
vering  his  bag  of  books  and  papers,  he  repaired  to  the  par¬ 
liament-chamber  to  breakfaft  ;  that  ended,  he  went  into  the 
hall,  where  the  whole  fociety  awaited  his  coming,  and,  refl- 
ing  at  the  cupboard,  there  took  the  oaths  of  fupremacy  and 
allegiance.  He  then  feated  himfelf  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
bench-table,  where  the  fub-lefturer  firft  read  over  the  fta- 
tute,  or  that  part  of  it  he  intended  to  difeufs.  The  reader 
himfelf  then  began  “  with  a  grave  fpeech,  excufing  his 
own  weaknefs,  with  defire  of  their  favourable  cenlures  ; 
and  concluded  with  the  reafons  wherefore  he  made  choice 
of  that  ftatute.”  Thefe  readings  were  frequently  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  attendance  of  fuch  judges  and  lerjeants 
as  had  been  brought  up  in  the  houfe,  who  came  always 
in  their  purple  robes  and.  fcarlct  hoods,  and  were  placed  on  a 
form  oppofite  to  the  benchers,  with  their  backs  to  the  rea¬ 
der.  The  debate  finiffied  with  a  grand  feaft,  in  which  the 
principals  of  the  company  were  entertained  by  the  reader 
at  his  own  table,  and  every  other  mefs  throughout  the 
hall  was  honoured  with  an  extraordinary  difh.  Other  ar- 
guings  fucceeded  the  removal  of  the  dinner-cloth,  and 
this  agreeable  method  of  ftudy  was  followed  three  days  in 
the  week,  viz.  every  Monday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday  ; 
“the  other  intermediate  days,”  fays  an  author  of  the 
time,  “being  fpent  in  fealting  and  entertainment  of 
ft  rangers,  who  are  commonly  great  lords  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  perfons.  But,  be  the  guefts  of  never  fo  high  a  de¬ 
gree,  the  reader,  within  the  precinfts  of  the  houfe,  hath 
precedence  of  them ;  and  at  the  table  keeps  his  chair  at 
the  upper  end.  His  expences,  during  this  time  of  read¬ 
ing,  are  very  great ;  infomuch  as  fome  have  fpent  above 
fix  hundred  pounds  in  two  days  lefs  than  a  fortnight, 
which  now  is  the  ufual  time  of  reading.” 

This  excefs  had  been  gradually  increafing;  for,  by  are 
order  of  the  bench,  made  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
every  fummer  reader  was  enjoined  to  fpend  fifteen  bucks 
in  the  hall,  during  his  time  of  reading,  on  pain  of  a  fine. 
And  ffiortly  after,  to  avoid  all  occafion  of  fuperflucus 
expence,  by  another  order,  in  the  reign  of  the  fame  king 
and  queen,  the  reader  was  enjoined  not  to  exceed  thole 
fifteen  bucks  ;  but  few  fummer  readers  afterwards  had 
lefs  than  threefcore  bucks,  befides  red  deer ;  fome  fpent 
fourfeore,  and  even  a  hundred.  One  brace  of  thefe 
bucks  were  commonly  bellowed  on  New  Inn,  to  feaft  the 
ftudents  there ;  and  the  neighbouring  parilhes  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple  alfo  tailed  of  the  reader’s  bounty.  The  houfe  con¬ 
tributed  a  fmall  fum  towards  this  expence,  allowing  each 
reader  one  hogffiead  of  wine,  or  si.  in  money ;  and  a  fpe- 
cial  admittance  of  any  gentleman  into  the  houfe,  or  5I. 
more  in  lieu  of  it.  And,  in  the  laft  week  of  his  reading, 
a  coftly  feaft  was  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  fo¬ 
reign  ambalfadors,  peers,  and  men  of  eminent  quality ; 
which,  though  called  the  reader's  feafi,  was  not  at  his  coll, 
it  being  impofed  on  four  gentlemen  of  the  houfe,  who 
were  called  ftewards  of  the  feaf. 

The  readings  held  originally  during  the  fpace  of  a 
month,  but  were  afterwards  reduced  to  three  weeks,  and 
then  to  a  fortnight.  When  they  were  finiffied,  it  was 
ufual  for  the  ftudents  to  accompany  the  reader  with  great 
Hate  and  folemnity  to  his  refidence,  and  to  treat  him  at 
night  with  a  plentiful  fupper,  at  their  own  charges. 

The  reader  was  thus  created  a  bencher.  The  firft  par¬ 
liament  of  the  fucceeding  term  he  was  invited  by  the 
benchers;  where  being  come,  and  modeltly  taking  the 
loweft  feat,  one  of  his  affiftants,  in  a  formal  oration,  de¬ 
clared  the  reader’s  great  learning,  and  the  expence  he  had 
U  been 
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been  at ;  and,  having  finilhed  this  compliment,  the  reader 
himfelf,  in  another  grave  oration,  magnified  the  impor¬ 
tant  affiftar.ee  he  had  derived,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  of¬ 
fice,  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  fociety  ;  after  this,  having 
received  the  thanks  of  the  bench,  “  they  all  together  fit 
down  to  fupper ;  at  what  time  (and  not  before)  the  rea¬ 
der  is  an  abfolute  and  confirmed  bencher,  and  hath  voice 
with  the  reft  in  all  lucceeding  parliaments.” 

A  reader,  by  the  ancient  orders  of  the  houfe,  w'as 
obliged  in  his  turn  to  read  a  fecond  time,  and  was  then 
called  a  double  reader ;  his  expences,  however,  in  the  latter 
event,  were  more  moderate,  and  he  had  a  greater  allow¬ 
ance  from  the  houfe.  ' 

The  benchers  of  this  inn  of  court  are  poflefled  of  great 
privileges.  They  are  governors  of  the  houfe,  and  in  par¬ 
liament  have  power  to  bind  the  reft,  as  well  as  out  of  par¬ 
liament,  at  the  bench-table,  to  punilh  tranfgrefl'ors  by 
fine,  forfeiture  of  their  chambers,  and  expulfion.  They 
may  come  within  the.  bar  at  the  chapel  of  the  rolls  among 
the  ferjeants  at  law  and  the  king’s  council,  and  are  heard 
by  the  mafter  of  the  rolls  in  preference  to  other  members. 

Any  member  of  this  fociety  made  recorder  of  London, 
takes  precedence  as  a  reader,  though  otherwife  not  in  his 
turn,  an  inftance  of  which  happened  in  1635,  when  fir 
Henry  Calthorp,  the  queen’s  folicitor-general,  being  made 
recorder  of  London,  was  declared  by  the  bench  to  be  the 
next  Lent  reader,  before  Mr.  Lathum,  who  was  then  the 
city-ferjeant  and  his  immediate  ancient.  Afterwards,  on 
the  death  of  fir  Walter  Pye,  fir  Henry  Calthorp  being 
made  king’s  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards,  and  refigning 
the  recorderffiip,the  term  following  Mr.  Lathum  would  not 
give  way  to  him,  but  took  his  room  according  to  hisfeniofity. 

Serjeants  at  law  have  always  been  chol'en  from  among 
the  readers,  and  in  this  event  are  placed  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  bench-table  as  elefled  to  that  office,  though  the 
new-made  ferjeant  is  ftill  accounted  a  bencher,  and  in 
commons,  till  he  receives  the  coif,  when  he  takes  leave  of 
the  houfe  with  the  following  fotemnity.  In  the  morning- 
all  the  members  of  the  fociety  meet  in  the  hall,  where 
likewife  comes  the  ferjeant  elect.  The  treafurer  of  the 
houfe  then  makes  a  grave  and  learned  fpeech,  and  at  the 
conclufion  of  it  prefents  him,  as  the  gift  of  the  whole  fo¬ 
ciety,  with  a  purfe  of  ten  pounds  railed  by  a  collection  of 
iiis.  ivd.  each  member,  which  is  received  by  him  with  a 
congratulatory  oration.  Yet,  though  the  new-made  fer¬ 
jeant,  in  confequence  of  his  dignity,  takes  leave  of  the 
fociCty,  he  is  ftill  in  part  a  member;  that  is  to  fay,  he 
keeps  his  chamber  till  he  is  affigned  one  in  one  of  the  fer¬ 
jeants’  inns.  This  is,  however,  faid  to  be  rather  a  matter 
of  favour  than  of  right.  If  he  is  fufpended  from  his  de¬ 
gree,  or  accepts  another  office,  as  attorney  or  folicitor  ge¬ 
neral,  he  returns  again  into  commons  without  any  new 
admittance.  When  a  ferjeant  of  this  fociety  is  made  a 
judge,  he  is  accompanied  to  Weftminfter  Hall  by  all  the 
fellow-s  of  the  houfe;  and  they  are  at  liberty,  after  he  is 
poflefled  of  his  dignity,  to  rtqueft  his  advice  and  affiftance 
in  fuch  matters  as  refpeft  the  welfare  of  the  fociety. 

Befides  the  benchers,  there  are  another  defeription  of 
members,  called  ajfociates,  who  fit  at  (he  bench-table,  but 
have  noA'oice  in  the  government  of  the  houfe.  Thefe 
are  perfons  who  hold  eminent  offices,  and  receive  this  fa¬ 
vour  by  courtefy.  They  are  not  bound  to  obferve  any  rules 
like  the  members  of  the  houfe,  and  are  in  faft  a  kind  of 
vifitors.  By  an  order  made  in  the  reign  of  James,  aflo- 
ciates  for  their  admittance  were  to  pay  to  the  treafurer  a 
fine  of  an  hundred  marks. 

The  chief  entrance  to  this  inn  is  by  Middle-Temple 
Lane,  a  long  narrow  ftreet  which  reaches  to  the  water- 
iide,  and  divides  the  two  houfes.  It  has  a  front  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Inigo  Jones,  of  brie’  ornamented  with  four  large 
ftone  pilafters  of  the  Ionic  :,  with  a  pediment  ;  but  is 
much  too  narrow,  and,  b  mg  lofty,  wants  proportion;  the 
palfage  to  which  it  leads  alio,  although  defigned  for  car¬ 
riages,  is  crowded,  inconvenient,  and  mean.  This  gate¬ 
way  was  erected  in  place  of  one  deftroyed  by  a  great  fire, 
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and  which  is  reported  to  have  been  built  by  fir  Amiss 
Powlet,  anceftor  of  the  prefent  earl  Powlet,  on  a  fingular 
occafion.  It  feems  fir  Arnias,  about  the  year  1501, 
thought  fit  to  put  cardinal  Wolfey,  then  parfon  of  Ly- 
mington,  into  the  ftocks.  This  affront  was  not  forgot¬ 
ten  when  the  cardinal  came  into  power;  and  in  1515,  on 
account  of  that  ancient  grudge,  he  was  fent  for  up  to 
London,  and  commanded  to  await  the  favourite’s  orders. 
In  confequence  he  lodged  five  or  fix  years  in  this  gate- 
wa y,  which  he  rebuilt ;  and,  to  pacify  his  eminence,  he 
adorned  the  front  with  the  cardinal’s  cap,  badges,  cogni¬ 
zance,  and  other  devices,  “in  a  very  glorious  manner.” 

The  principal  and  only  building  of  importance  in  the 
Middle  Temple  is  the  great  hall,  though  it  contains  feve- 
ral  courts  or  fquares  filled  with  very  handfome  chambers, 
befides  gardens,  a  fountain,  &c.  The  foundation  of  the  hall 
was  laid  in  1562,  and  the  edifice  completed  in  1572,  in  the 
treafurerfhip  of  Edmund  Plowden ;  but  the  curious  carved 
fereen  at  the  lower  end  was  not  put  up  till  1574.  The 
latter  was  paid  for  by  a  contribution  of  20s.  from  each 
bencher,  10s.  from  each  barrifter,  and  from  every  other 
member  6s.  Sd.  The  hall  is  the  largeft  and  fineft  room 
of  the  kind  in  any  of  the  inns  of  court,  being  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long,  including  the  palfage,  forty-four  feet  wide, 
and  in  height  upwards  of  fixty  feet.  The  roof  is  venera¬ 
bly  conftrudled  of  timber,  and  the  other  decorations  of 
the  interior  are  in  a  ftyle  of  correfpondent  grandeur;  but 
what  adds  particularly  to  the  fplendour  of  its  appearance 
is,  its  fine  ftained  windows.  Thefe  contain  the  armorial 
bearings  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  perfons,  members 
of  this  fociety,  moft  of  whom  were  men  of  eminence,  and 
among  them  feveral  of  royal  and  noble  rank ;  the  great 
bay  window  at  the  fouth-weft  end,  alone,  contains  thirty 
coats  of  arms,  and,  when  illuminated  by  the  fun,  has  an. 
uncommonly  rich  effeff.  Along  the  iides,  which  are 
wainfeotted  to  a  conliderable  height,  are  the  arms  and 
names  of  the  readers,  from  Richard  Swaine,  dated  1597, 
to  1804.  This  place  is  ftill  preferved,  and  the  readers  an, 
nually  elected  ;  but  the  leisures  or  readings,  as  before 
obferved,  have  been  long  difufed.  There  are  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  thefe  memorials.  The  oldeft: 
date  in  the  windows  is  1540.  This  coat  of  arms  was  pro¬ 
bably  removed  from  the  former  hall  which  ftood  on  this 
fite.  Among  the  more  modern  ones  are  thofe  of  the  lord 
chancellors  Cowper,  Yorke,  and  Somers,  the  late  lord 
chief  juftice  Kenyon,  lord  Afiiburton,  fir  Pepper  Arden 
(afterwards  lord  Aivanley),  and  the  prefent  lord  chan¬ 
cellor.  The  arms  of  the  laft  four  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
Pearfon,  and  are  very  beautiful. 

Befides  .thefe  decorations,  the  hall  contains  excellent 
buffs  of  the  twelve  Ctefars,  in  imitation  of  bronze,  and 
full-length  portraits  of  the  following  perfonages  :  Charles  I. 
and  the  duke  d’Epernon,  (Vandyke,)  a  very  large  picture, 
from  which  a  print  has  been  engraved  by  Baron;  king 
Charles  II.  the  duke  of  York  afterwards  James  II.  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  queen  Anne,  and  king  George  II.  There  is  like- 
wife  at  the  upper  end,  near  the  great  window,  an  ancient 
painting  of  the  “  Judgment  of  Solomon,”  of  confiderable 
merit,  with  a  Latin  inlcription  beneath.  The  mufic-gal- 
lery  at  the  entrance  muff  not  be  forgotten  ;  it  is’ of  right 
wainlcot,  fupported  by  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  fluted, 
and  the  pedeftals  enriched  with  figures  in  alto  relievo ;  the 
intercolumniations,  the  pannels  over  the  doors,  and  all 
the  other  parts  of  this  beautiful  fereen,  are  moft  elaborately 
carved  :  above  it  hang  feveral  fuits  of  'nifty  armour, 
matchlocks,  &c.  Tliemafly  oak  tables  and  benches  with 
which  this  apartment  was  anciently  furnilhed  itill  remain, 
and  fo  may  do  for  ceffturies,  unlefs  violently  deftroyed, 
being  of  wonderful  ftrenglh.  In  the  parliament-chamber 
are  painted  all  the  arms  of  the  treafurers  fincethe  firft  who 
poflefled  the  office;  it  is  likewile  adorned  with  fome  of 
Gibbons’s  carving.  Thefe  rooms  are  both  excellently 
well  kept. 

In  the  Temple  halls  were  held  feveral  of  the  great  feaft$ 
and  hofpitable  Chriftmaflmgs  of  ancient  times.  Thefe 
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Chriftmaffings  laded  feveral  days,  and  on  each  day  the  ce¬ 
remony  differed.  The  proceedings  were  regulated  by  a 
parliament  exprefsly  fummoned,  who  having  entered  into 
a  “folempne  confultation,”  the  refult  was  communicated 
to  the  other  members  of  the  houfe  by  one  of  the  fenior 
benchers;  the  elded  butler  was  direfiled  to  publifh  the 
names  of  the  various  officers  appointed  for  the  occafion, 
“and  then,  in  token  of  joy  and  good  liking,  the  bench 
and  company  pafs  beneath  the  harth,  and  fing  a  caroll, 
and  fo  to  boyer .” 

In  the  fird  place,  the  deward  was  to  provide  dve  fat 
brawns,  veffels,  wood,  and  other  neceffaries  belonging  to 
the  kitchen;  as  alfo  all  manner  of  fpices,  fleffi,  fowl,  and 
other  cates.  “  The  chief  butler  was  to  have , a  rich  cup--' 
board  of  plate,  filver,  and  parcel  gilt ;  feven  dozen  of  lil- 
ver  and  gilt  fpoons  ;  twelve  fair  faltfellers,  likewife  .filver 
and  gilt ;  twenty  candledicks  of  the  like ;  twelve  fine 
large  table-cloths  of  damaik  and  diaper  ;  twenty  dozen  of 
napkins  fuitable  at  the  lead ;  three  dozen  of  fair  large 
towels,  which  the  gentlemen  fevvers  and  butlers  of  the 
houfe  were  to  have  every  of  them  one  at  meal-times  dur¬ 
ing  their  attendance.  He  was  likewife  to  provide  carving- 
knives  ;  twenty  dozen  of  white  cups  and  green  pots ;  a 
carving-table;  torches;  bread;  beer,  and  ale.  The  chief 
butler  was  to  give  attendance  at  the  highed  table  in  the 
hall,  with  wdne,  ale,  and  beer;  and  the  other  butlers  to 
attend  at  the  other  tables.”  The  condable  marfhal  was 
to  provide  “  a  fair  gilt  compleat  barneys ,  (fuit  of  armour,) 
with  a  ned  of  fethers  in  the  helm  ;  and  a  fair  poleaxe  to 
bear  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  be  chevalroufly  ordered  on 
Chridmas-day  and  the  other  different  days'. ” 

Before  Chridmas-eve  was  a  grand  dinner.  The  tables 
for  this  were  all  arranged  with  much  form  by  the  marfhal, 
and  the  company  placed  according  to  their  feveral  de¬ 
grees.  The  fird  courfe  was  brought  in,  preceded  by  the 
mindrels  founding  their  inllruments.  The  deward  and 
marfhal  followed,  and  after  them  the  gentleman  fewer ; 
and  then  came  the  meat.  Thefe  three  officers  were  to 
make  all  together  three  “  folempn  curtefies,”  at  three  fe¬ 
veral  times,  between  the  fcreen  and  the  upper  table,  the 
fird  at  the  end  of  the  benchers’  table  ;  the  fecond  about 
the  midd  ;  and  the  third  at  the  other  end;  and  then,  with¬ 
drawing  on  one  fide,  the  fewer  performed  his  office. 

Dinner  ended,  the  muficians  prepared  to  fing  a  fong  at 
the  highed  table;  which  ceremony  accomplifhed,  the  of¬ 
ficers  were  to  addrefs  themfelves  every  one  in  his  office, 
“  to  avoid  the  tables  in  fair  and  decent  manner,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  clerk’s  table  ;”  and  thence  proceeding  to  the 
next,  and  thence  to  all  the  others,  “  till  the  highed  table 
be  folempnly  avoided.”  All  this  time,  the  muficians  were 
to  dand  “  right  above  the  hearth  fide,  with  the  ncife  of 
their  mufic ;  their  faces  direfif:  towards  the  highed  table; 
and,  that  done,  to  return  into  the  buttery,  with  their  mu¬ 
fic  founding.”  The  fecond  courfe  was  ferved  like  the  fird. 

The  meal  concluded  with  revels ;  during  which,  and 
alfo  at  dinner,  the  porters  were  to  view  the  corners  in  and 
out ;  and  for  this  fervice  they  were  allowed  a  cajl  of  bread 
and  a  candle  nightly  after fupper.  The  revels  and  dancings 
continued  the  twelve  days  of  Chridmas,  and  each  day  af¬ 
ter  dinner  and  fupper  the  fenior  mader  of  the  revels  fung 
a  “  caroll  or  fong,  and  commanded  other  gentlemen  then 
there  prefent  to  fing  with  him  and  the  company ;”  which 
was  “  very  decently  performed.” 

On  Chriftmas-day,  after  hearing  divine  fervice- at  the 
Temple  church,  the  gentlemen  breakfaded  at  the  hall 
with  brawn ,  mufard,  and  malmfy.  The  fird  courfe  at 
dinner  on  this  day  was  “a  fair  and  large  boar’s  head 
upon  a  filver  platter,  with  mindralfye.”  At  fupper  two 
gentlemen  in  gowns  attended,  bearing  two  fair  torches  of 
wax  next  before  the  muficians  and  trumpeters,  and  dood 
above  the  fire  with  the  mufic  till  the  whole  fird  courfe- 
was  ferved  in  ;  which  performed,  they  returned  with  the 
mufic  into  the  buttery  ;  and  this  fame  order  was  obferved 
during  the  whole  Chridmas  fedival. 

The  granded  ceremony,  however,  was  on  St.  Stephen’s 
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day.  This  confided  of  a  fort  of  drama,  in  which  the 
company  perfonated  various  characters,  accompanied  by 
mufic,  dancing,  and  pageantry.  The  chief  perfonage  on 
this  occafion  was  termed  the  Lord  of  Mifrule.  He  was  at¬ 
tended  by  his  courtiers,  Sir  Francis  Flatterer,  Sir  Randle 
Rackabite,  Sir  Morgan  Mumchance,  and  Sir  Bartholomew 
Baldbreecii.  The  ceremony  after  the  fird  courfe  com¬ 
menced  with  the  entry  of  the  condable-marflial,  arrayed 
with  a  “  fair,  rich,  complete,  barneys,  white  and  bright, 
and  gilt,  with  a  ned  of  feathers  of  all  colours  upon  his 
cred  or  helm,  and  a  gilt  poleaxe  in  his  hand.”  He  was 
accompanied  by  another  officer,  called  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  (from  a  large  machine  refembling  a  fortrefs, 
of  which  he  was  fuppofed  the  governor),  and  who  was 
likewife  armed  in  a  fimilar  manner.  Thefe  two  officers 
were  preceded  by  fixteen  trumpeters,  four  drums  and  fifes, 
and  four  men  in  white  harneys  from  the  middle  upwards, 
with  halberts  in  their  hands,  bearing  on  their  fhoulders 
the  tower. 

After  this  proceflion  had  walked  three  times  round  the 
fire,  the  mufic  playing,  &c.  the  condable-marflial  and 
lieutenant  knelt  before  the  lord  chancellor  (always  invited 
at  this  folemnity),  and  the  former  pronounced  an  oration 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  length  ;  the  purport  of  which  was, 
to  requed  to  be  taken  into  his  lordfhip’s  fervice  ;  he  then 
delivered  his  naked  fword  to  the  deward,  who  prefented 
it  to  the  lord  chancellor,  &c.  and  during  this  ceremony 
the  tower  was  placed  near  the  fire.  Then  came  the  maf- 
ter  of  the  game  and  the  ranger  of  the  fored  (two  other 
charg  filers  fo  called),  the  former  apparelled  in  green  vel¬ 
vet,  and  the  latter  in  a  fuit  of  green  fatin,  having  in  his 
hand  a  green  bow  and  feveral  arrows,  and  each  of  them 
a  hunting-horn  flung  over  the  fhoulder.  Arriving  at  the 
fire,  they  blew  together  “  three  blafls  of  venery,"  and 
paced  round  about  three  times  ;  and  then,  making  three 
curtefies,-  defired  in  the  fame  manner  to  be  admitted  into 
the  fervice  of  the  lord  chancellor.  Other  formalities, 
too  long  to  detail,  fucceeded  the  above ;  and  the  ceremony 
concluded  with  the  aftual  hunting  of  a  fox  and  a  cat, 
with  nine  or  ten  couple  of  hounds,  round  the  hall,  whole 
deaths  terminated  this  very  extraordinary  and  lingular 
fpecies  of  amufement. 

Shakefpeare,  whether  from  tradition  or  hiftory  is  un¬ 
known,  makes  the  Temple-garden  the  place  in  which  the 
badges  of  the  white  and  red  rofes  originated,  the  diftinc- 
tive  cognizances  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancalter,  un¬ 
der  which  the  refpefitive  partifans  of  each  arranged  them- 
felves  in  the  fatal  quarrel  which  caufed  fuch  torrents  of 
blood  to  flow  : 

The  brawl  to-day, 

Grown  to  this  fafilion  in  the  Temple-garden, 

Shall  fend,  between  the  red  rofe  and  the  white, 

A  thoufand  fouls  to  death  and  deadly  night.  Hen.  VI.  Part  i . 

The  Middle  Temple,  as  well  as  the  Inner,  is  poffeffed  of 
a  very  good  library,  to  which  ftrangers  find  a  ready  ac- 
cefs  during  term-time.  Both  contain  many  valuable"  ma- 
nufcripts;  but  the  far  greater  number  belongs  to  the  In¬ 
ner  Temple.  Catalogues  of  the  numerous  and  valuable 
manul'cripts  contained  in  the  libraries  of  the  inns  of  court, 
as  well  as  of  thofe  in  the  poffeflion  of  many  other  public 
focieties,  have,  by  the  laudable  exertions  of  parliament, 
been  lately  printed,  and  may  be  feen  in  the  Report  of  the 
felefit  committee  for  examining  into  the  ftate  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  records. 

Among  the  perfons  educated  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
we  find  many  who  rofe  to  the  higheft  rank  in  their  pro- 
feflion,  and  were  otherwife  fufficiently  eminent  to  merit  a 
diftinguifhed  mention  in  the  page  of  hiltory,.  i.  Lord- 
chancellor  Rich,  a  celebrated  ftatefman  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  a  member  of  this  houfe,’  and  ferved 
here  the  office  of  reader  in  the  2.1ft  of  that  monarch.  In 
the  2.7th  of  the  fame  reign  he  was  advanced  to  the  place 
of  chirographer  of  the  common  pleas,  and  foon  afterwards 
to  the  dignity  of  the  chancellorfhip.  He  diftinguifhed' 
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liimfelf  as  a  leading  man  In  many  of  the  political  meafures 
of  that  day,  and  ftiared  liberally  with  other  of  Henry’s 
favourites  in  the  plunder  of  the  religious  houfes.  2.  Wil¬ 
liam  Fleetwood,  ferjeant  at  law  and  recorder  of  London, 
an  officer  often  noticed  in  the  hiftory  of  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
was  another  member  who  conferredjxlebrity  on  the  place 
of  his  education.  3.  Plowden,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Reports,  ftudied  the  elements  of  legal  knowledge, 
in  which  he  afterwards  became  fo  eminent  a  proficient,  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  held  here  the  office  of  treafurer 
during  the  rebuilding  of  the  great  hall ;  in  one  of  the 
windows  of  which,  his  arms,  with  the  date  1576,  Itill  re¬ 
main.  This  gentleman  was  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Shropfliire,  and  a  molt  diftinguilhed  lawyer  and  author. 
Camden  fays  of  him,  that  in  integrity  he  was  fecond  to 
none  of  his  profeffion.  He  lies  buried  in  the  Temple 
church.  On  his  tomb  his  figure  is  reprefented  recumbent, 
and  in  his  gown.  4.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  educated  at  this 
inn,  was  born  March  the  28,  1512,  and  was  appointed 
dean  of  Carlifle  and  provoft  of  Eton  by  Edward  VI.  He 
was  afterwards  fecretary  of  ftate  to  that  monarch  and  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  fent  ambaffador  to  feveral  foreign 
princes  in  both  thefe  reigns,  and  had  a  principal  hand  in 
fettling  the  public  affairs,  both  in  church  and  ftate.  In 
1575  he  procured  an  aft  of  parliament,  that  the  third 
part  of  the  rent  upon  college-leafes  fhould  be  always  re- 
ferved  in  corn,  at  the  low  price  at  it  which  then  fold.  He 
clearly  faw  that  the  collegiate  bodies  would  reap  great 
advantage  from  this  aft,  as  there  was  the  higheft  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  price  of  grain  would  be  much  advanced. 
He  died  1576.  5.  Judge  Dodderidge,  another  member  of 

this  fociety,  and  reader,  45  Elizabeth,  rofe  to  the  honours 
of  the  bench  from  a  very  obfcure  fituation,  and  was 
highly  celebrated  for  his  great  legal  knowledge.  6.  Sir 
Francis  Moore,  reader  of  the  Temple  in  the  5th  of  James 
I.  was  born  at  Ilfley,  or  Ildefley,  near  Wantage,  in  Berk- 
fl'.ire,  and  was  a  frequent  fpeaker  in  parliament  in  this 
and  the  preceding  reign.  In  1614  he  was  made  ferjeant 
at  law;  and  in  1616  knighted  by  king  James  at  Theobalds. 
He  was  a  man  of  merit  in  his  profeffion,  and  of  a  general 
good  character.  His  “Reports,”  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  James  I.  were  publifhed  in  1663,  with  His  por¬ 
trait  prefixed.  His  learned  reading  concerning  the  ttatute 
on  charitable  ufes,  which  he  drew  up  himfelf,  is  printed 
with  Duke’s  book  on  that  fubjeft.  He  died  the  20th  of 
November,  1621,  aged  63.  7.  Sir  James  Dyer  was  confti- 

tuted  chief  juftice  of  the  King’s  Bench  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  on  which  he  conferred  great  honour  by  his 
fuperior  abilities.  See  vol.  vi.  p.  139.  Among  the  great 
names  of  modern  times,  we  may  note  the  lord-chancel¬ 
lors  Cowper  and  Yorke;  the  immortal  Blackftor.e  ;  the 
late  lord  chief  juftice  Kenyon  ;  and  the  prefent  great  or¬ 
nament  of  the  equity-court,  lord- chancellor  Eldon. 

Inns  of  Chancery  belonging  to  the  Temple. 

Clifford’s  Inn,  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  is 
fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Fleet-ftreet,  adjoining  St.  Dun- 
ftan’s  church,  and  is  of  very  confiderable  antiquity.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  honourable  family  of  the  barons 
Clifford,  anceftors  of  the  earls  of  Cumberland,  who  had  a 
refidence  there  many  ages  lince,  which  was  called,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  time,  Clifford’s  Inn.  The 
firft  of  the  family  that  appears  to  have  poffeffed  this  refi¬ 
dence  was  Robert  de  Clifford,  an  officer  of  great  power 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  who  received  it  by  a  grant 
from  that  monarch,  dated  February  24,  in  the  third  year  of 
bis  reign,  in  thefe  words :  “  The  king  granteth  to  Robert 
Clifford  that  meffuage,  with  the  appurtenances,  next  the 
church  of  St.  Dunftan’s  in  the  Weft,  in  the  fuburbs  of 
London ;  which  meffuage  was  fometimes  Malculines  de 
Herley,  and  came  to  the  hands  Edward  I.  by  reafon  of 
certain  debts  which  the  faid  Malculines  was  bound,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  to  our  faid  father,  from  the  time  that 
be  was  efcheator  on  this  fide  Trent.  Which  houfe  John 
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earl  of  Richmond  did  hold  at  our  pleafure,  and  is  now  In 
our  poffeffion,”  See.  This  grant  was  held  by  the  fervice 
of  one  penny,  to  be  paid  into  the  king’s  exchequer  at 
Michaelmas.  After  the  death  of  Robert  de  Clifford,  Ifa- 
bel,  his  widow,  let  the  fame  meffuage,  18  Edward  III.  to 
the  ftudents  of  the  law,  or  apprenticiis  de  banco  as  they  were 
then  called,  for  iol.  a-year. 

_  Clifford’s  Inn  fell  into  the  king’s  hands,  after  this  pe¬ 
riod,  by  means  with  which  we  are  unacquainted  ;  but  re¬ 
turned  again  to  the  Cliffords.  Since  that  time,  firft  by 
leafe,  and  afterwards  by  a  grant  in  feefarm  to  Nicholas 
Sulyard,  efq.  principal  of  this  houfe,  and  a  bencher  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Nicholas  Guy- 
bon,  Robert  Clinche,  and  others,  the  then  feniors  of  it, 
and,  in  confideration  of  600I.  and  the  rent  of  4I.  per  annum, 
it  has  continued  to  be  a  manfion  for  lawyers  till  the  pre¬ 
fent  time. 

This  fociety  was  governed  by  a  principal  and  twelve  ru¬ 
lers.  The  gentlemen  were  to  be  in  commons  a  fortnight 
in  every  term  ;  and  thofe  that  were  not  paid  about  4s.  a- 
week,  but  not  always  certain.  They  fold  their  chambers  for 
one  life,  and  formerly  had  mootings.  Their  armorial  en- 
figns  are,  Chequy  or  and  azure,  a  fefs  gules,  within  a 
border  of  the  third. 

In  Maitland’s  London,  Clifford’s  Inn  is  faid  to  be  “  of 
late  years  much  enlarged  in  new  buildings.  In  the  gar¬ 
den,  an  airy  place  and  neatly  kept,  the  gardens  being  en- 
clofed  with  a  palifado  paling,  and  adorned  with  rows  of 
lime-trees,  are  fet  grafs-plats,  which  have  a  pleafant  ap¬ 
pearance,  interfefted  by  gravel-walks.”  The  gardens  do 
not  altogether  at  prefent  anfwer  the  above  defeription, 
being  rather  neglefted,  and  feveral  of  the  houfes  in  the  inn 
want  rebuilding  ;  but  it  neverthelefs  is  a  tolerably  plea¬ 
fant  retirement.  It  confifts,  like  Clement’s  Inn,  of  three 
fmall  courts  or  fquares,  two  of  which  are  feparated  by 
the  hall,  the  paflage  of  which  forms  a  thoroughfare  into 
the  two  inner  courts.  It  has  the  conveniency  of  three 
-doors,  or  entrances;  the  one  into  Serjeants’  Inn  in  Chan¬ 
cery-lane,  another  into  Fetter-lane,  and  a  third  into  Fleet- 
ftreet. 

The  hall  is  a  moderate-fized  room,  and  modem,  though 
built  in  imitation  of  the  Gothic  ftyle.  It  contains  no¬ 
thing  worthy  of  remark,  except  an  old-fafhioned  cheft, 
in  which  are  kept  the  original  inftitutions  of  this  fociety, 
and  which  are  of  a  nature  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
other  inns.  In  this  hall  fir  Matthew  Hale  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  judges  fat  after  the  great  fire  of  London,  to  fettle  the 
various  differences  that  occurred  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  to  afeertain  the  feveral  divifions  of  property  j 
which  difficult  and  important  bufinefs  was  performed  by 
them  fo  much  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  city,  that  the 
mayor  and  commonalty,  in  gratitude  for  fo  fignal  a  fer¬ 
vice,  ordered  their  portraits  to  be  painted,  and  hung  in 
Guildhall,  where  they  ftill  remain.  In  this  moment¬ 
ous  employment  it  is  but  juftice  to  the  memory  of  judge 
Hale  to  fay,  that  he  was  the  firft  that  offered  his  fervice 
to  the  city  ;  and  this  meafure  certainly  obviated  numer¬ 
ous  difficulties  that  would  otherwife  have  occurred  con¬ 
cerning  the  rebuilding  of  it ;  infomuch,  fays  the  author 
of  his  life,  “  that  the  fudden  and  quiet  building  of  the 
city,  which  is  juftly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  wonders 
of  the  age,  is  in  no  fmall  meafure  due  to  the  great  care 
which  he  and  fir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  then  lord  chief  juf¬ 
tice  of  the  common  pleas,  ufed,  and  to  the  judgment  they 
fltowed  in  that  affair,”  &c. 

Lyqn’s  Inn  is  fituate  between  Holywell-ftreet  and 
Wych-ftreet,  and  is,  like  the  former,  an  appendage  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  It  is  known  to  be  a  place  of  confiderable 
antiquity  from  the  old  books  of  the  fteward’s  accounts, 
which  contain  entries  made  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  V. 
How  long  before  that  period  it  was  an  inn  of  chancery  is 
uncertain.  Its  government  was  formerly  veiled  in  a 
treafurer  and  twelve  ancients.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
houfe  were  in  commons  three  weeks  in  Michaelmas  term, 
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in  other  terms  two.  They  paid  5s.  for  the  reading  weeks, 
•  and  for  the  others  2$.  6d.  fold  their  chambers  for  one  or 
two  lives,  and  had  mootings  once  in  four  terms. 

This  little  inn,  whole  buildings  at  prefent  exhibit  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  negleift  and  decay,  confifts  of  one  filial! 
fquare  only,  and  has  chambers  built-  on  two  Tides,  the 
windows  of  the  northern  range  looking  into  Wych-ftreet, 
and  the  others  into  the  inn  ;  the  fouth  fide  is  formed  by 
the  old  houfes  in  Holywell-ftreet.  It  lias  a  hall,  which 
Hands  in  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the  court,  and  was 
formerly,  when  properly  kept,  a  commodious  handfome 
room  ;  but  it  is  now  appropriated  to  indifferent  purpoles. 
The  exterior  is  decorated  with  a  handfome  door-way,  to 
which  there  is  an  afcent  by  a  flight  of  ftone  fteps  and 
ballulfrades ;  the  roof  terminates  in  a  pointed  pediment, 
in  the  midlt  of  which  is  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  foci- 
ety  ;  a  lion,  in  alto  relievo ,  indifferently  fculptured  ;  and, 
beneath,  the  date,  1700. 

St.  Clement’s  Inn  (an  appendage  of  the  Inner  Tetp- 
ple)  appears  to  have-  derived  its  name  from  the  church 
near  which  it  ftands,  and  a  celebrated  holy  well  adjoin¬ 
ing  ;  both  of  which  wbre  dedicated  to  the  Roman  pontiff 
St.  Clement.  This  well  was  one  of  the  principal  fprings 
at  which  the  city  youth  on  feltival  days  uled  to  entertaia 
themfelves  with  a  variety  of  diverflons  ;  and  is  the  fame 
which  is  now  covered,  and  a  pump  placed  in  it,  on  the 
ealt  lide  of  St.  Clement’s  Inn,  and  lower  end  of  Clementfs- 
lane. 

A  houfe,  or  inn  of  chancery,  for  the  education  of  the 
ftudeiits  of  the  law,  was  fituated  on  this  fite  in  the  time 
of  king  Edward  IV.  Wliofe  inheritance  it  anciently  .was, 
however,  is  hot  known.  In  the  year  14.86  (2  Henry  VII.) 
fir  John  Cantlowe,  knight,  by  a  leaffe  bearing  date  the 
20th  of  December,  in  confideration  of  90  marks  fine,  and 
4I.  6s.  8d.  yearly  rent,  demifed  it  for  eighty  years  to 
William  Elyot  and  John  Elyot  (in  trull,  as  may  be  pre¬ 
fumed,  for  the  Itudents  of  the  law).  About  the  year  1528 
(20th  of  Henry  VIII.)  Cantlowe’s  right  and  intereft  was 
palled  to  William  Holies,  citizen  of  London,  afterwards 
knight,  and  lord  mayor  of  that  city,  and  aqceflor  of  the 
dukes  of.  Newcastle,  one  of  whom,  John  earl  of  Clare,  foil 
and  fucceffor  of  fir  John  Holies,  the  fir  ft  earl,  and  whofe 
refidence  was  on  the  fite  of  the  prefent  Glare-market,  de¬ 
mifed  it  to  the  then  principal  and  fellows. 

The  buildings  of  the  prefent  inn  ve  all  modern,  and 
occupy  three  fmall  courts  ;  through  which  there  is  a  tho¬ 
roughfare  in  the  day-time  to  Clave-market  and  into  New 
Inn.  The  chambers  are  by  no  means  fo  good  as  thofe  of 
the  latter  place.  The  hall  fills  one  fide  of  the  middle 
fquare  or  court,  and  is  a  well-proportioned  and  elegant 
room.  It  contains  a  good  portrait  of  fir  Matthew  Hale, 
and  five  other  pief  ures.  On  the  outfide,the  front  of  which 
has  a  refpectable  and  handfome  appearance,  are  placed 
the  arms  of  the  fociety,  argent,  an  anchor  (without  a 
ftock)  in  pale  proper,  and  a  C  fable  pafling  through  the 
middle.  In  the  middle  of  the  garden,  which  adjoins  that 
of  New  Inn,  and  is  kept  with  particular  neatnefs,  is  a 
fun-dial,  fupported  by  a  figure  of  confiderable  merit 
kneeling  (a  naked  Moor,  or  African),  which  was  brought 
from  Italy  by  lord  Clare,  and  prefented  to  the  fociety;  it 
■  attracts  much  attention. 

Lord  chief  juftice  Sanders,  who  fucceeded  fir  Francis 
Pemberton,  chief  juftice  in  16S1,  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  here.  He  was  originally',  it  is  faid,  a 
ftroiling  beggar  about  the  ftreets,  without  known  parents 
qr  relations  ;  and,  coming  often  to  beg  feraps  at  Clement’s 
Inn,  was  taken  notice  of  for  his  uncommon  fprightlinefs  ; 
and,  as  he  exprefied  a  ftrong  inclination  to  learn  to  write, 
one  of  the  attorney’s  clerks  taught  him,  and  foon  qualified 
him  for  a  hackney  writer.  In  this  ftation  he  took  all  op¬ 
portunities  of  improving  himfelf  by  reading  fuch  bo$ks  as 
he  borrowed  of  his  friends,  and  in.  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years  became  an  able  attorney,  and  a  very  eminent  coun- 
l'el.  His  practice  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  was.  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  none  ;  his  art  and  cunning  were  equal  to  his 
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knowledge,  and  he  carried  many  a  caufe  by  laying  fnares. 
If  he  was  deteffedj  he  was  never  out  of  countenance,  but 
evaded  the  matter  withajeft,  which  he  always  had  at 
hand.  He  was  much  employed  by  the  king  againlt  the 
city  of  London  in  the  bufinefs  of  th e.  quo  warranto.  His 
perfon  was  as  heavy  and  ungain  as  his  wit  was  alert  and 
lprightly.  He  is  laid  to  have  been  “a  mere  lump  of  mor¬ 
bid  flel'n  the  finell  of  hint  was  fo  offenfive,  that  people 
ufually  held  their  nofes  when  he  came  into  the. court. 
One  of  his  jefts  on  this  occafion  was,  that  “  noiie  could 
fay  he  wanted  iffue,  for  he  had  no  lei's  than  nine  in  Iris 
back.” 

New  Inn,  fince  the  deftruftien  of  Strand  Inn,  which 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Middle  Temple,  is  the  only  law- 
feininary  remaining  in  the  pofielfion  of  that  fociety.  It 
ftands  contiguous  to  Clement’s  Inn  on  the  weft,  and  has 
little  to  intereft,  being  built  of  brick,  and  entirely  mo¬ 
dern.  In  point  of  neatnefs,  however,  it  may  be  propofed 
as  an  example  to  many  of  the  other  inns  ;  none  of  which 
are  more  pleafantiy  fituated,  alid  few  fo  well  kept. 

The'  buildings  occupy  three  iides  of  a  fquare  ;  the 
fourth,  or  north-eaiterly  part,  joining  to  Clement’s  Inn, 
from  which  it  is  only  feparated  by  a  gate  and  iron  railing. 
They  contain  h  number  of  fpacious  and  handfome  cham¬ 
bers,  and  which  are  in  general  inhabited  by  the  more  re¬ 
fpectable  part  <ff  the  profeflion.  The  garden,  which  is  a 
fine  large  plot  of  ground,  furrounded  by  iron  railing, 
and  is  laid  out  in  pleafant  walks,  is  common  to  both  fo- 
cieties.  The  hall  is  a  high  fquare  brick  buildjng,  and 
ftands  towards  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  fquare  ;  the 
front  is  adorned  with  a  large  clock.  It  has  nothing  with- 
infide  remarkable,  but  is  a  fpacious  and  good  room. 

The  fite  of  New  Inn,  about  the  year  1485,  was  occu¬ 
pied  as  a  common  inn,  .or  hoftery  for  travellers  and  others, 
and  was  called,  from  its  fign  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Our 
Lady  Inn.  “It  became  firft  an  hoftell  for  ftudents  of  the 
law,”  fays  Dugdale,  “  (as  the  tradition  is,)  upon  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  ftudents  of  tire  law  from  an  old  inn  of  chan¬ 
cery,  fituate  in  Seacole-lane,  a  little  fouth  from  St.  Se¬ 
pulchre’s  church,  palled  St.  George’s  Inn,  and  was  pro¬ 
cured  from  fir  John  Fineux,  knight,  fometime  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  for  the  rent  of  61.  per  an¬ 
num,  by  the  name  of  New  Inn.”  This  tradition  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Stowe  ;  and  part  of  the  ancient  ftone  wail  is 
ftill  to  be  feen  under  the  houfes  of  Bifliop’s  and  Green- 
arbour  courts,  at  the  back  of  the  Old  Bailey. 

This  fociety  was  governed  by  a  treal'urer  and  twelve 
ancients.  The  members  were  to  be  In  commons,  in  their 
gowns  and  caps  (as  the  other  courts),  one  week  in  every 
term,  or  pay  if  not  there.  They  had  alfo  'anciently 
mootings  once  or  twice  a-term.  Their  armorial  enfigns 
are.  Vert,  a  flower-pot  argent. 

New  Inn  may  boaft  the  honour  of  having  educated  the 
great  fir  Thomas  More,  who  for  fome  time  fludied  here 
previous  to  his  entering  himfelf  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  a  reader.  And  here  the  ftudents 
of  Strand  Inn,  as  being  alfo  under  the  fame  government 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  removed  on  the  deltruction  of 
their  houfe,  as  before-mentioned,  by  the  protestor  So- 
merl'et. 

Strand  Inn,  called  alfo  Cbefter  Inn,  or  Chefter’s  Inn, 
was  a  houfe  of  chancery  belonging  to  the  Middle  Temple, 
which  flood  near  the.  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  and, 
together  with  that  building  and  feveral  others,  was  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  make  room  for  So- 
inerfet-houfe ;  the  ftudents  having  previoufly  been  re¬ 
moved  to  New  Inn  oppofite. 

Occieve,  the  poet  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  is  faid  to 
have  ftudied  the  law  at  “  Cheftre’s  Inne,”  which  is  the 
only  circumftance  known  concerning  it.  It  is  prefumed 
by  Strype  to  have  been  built  on  ground  belonging  to  tfie 
hifiiops  of  Chefter;  to  one  of  whom,  Roger  de  Mulnet, 
or  de  Molend,  called  alfo  Longfpee,  Roger,  named  the 
Amner,.  by  his  deed,  dated  1257,  gave  and  confirmed  “a 
parcel  of  land  and  buildings  lying  in  the  parifn  of  St. 
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Mary  le  Strand  without  Iiondon,  towards  Weftminfter ; 
and  the  fame  to  hold  to  the  faid  Roger  and  his  fucceffors 
by  the  yearly  rent  of  3s.  at  Eafter.”  For  the  purchafe  of 
this  the  bilhop  gave  twenty  marks  of  filver. 

Cheftre’s  Inn  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  licufe 
of  the  bithops  of  Chefter,  which  Hood  near  the  fame  fpot, 
and  was  fometimes  fo  named  ;  but  Stowe  fays  the  latter 
was  moft  commonly  called  “  Litchfield  and  Coventrees 
Inne,  or  London  Lodgings,”  and  was  firft  built  by  Walter 
Langton,  bilhop  of  Chefter  and  treafurer  of  England  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

III.  LINCOLN’S  INN. 

This  principal  inn  of  court  occupies  a  large  plot  of 
ground  on  the  weft  fide  of  Chancery-lane  (formerly  called 
Chancellors-lane),  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis. 
It  was  founded  partly  on  the  ruins  of  the  monallery  of 
the  black  friars,  who  refided  here  previous  to  their  remo¬ 
val  to  the  quarter  which  now  bears  their  name,  and  a 
manfion  formerly  belonging  to  Ralph  Nevil,  bifhop  of 
Chichefter  and  chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. 

Thefe  black  or  preaching  friars  (thirteen  in  number) 
came  into  England  with  their  prior  Gilbert  de  Fraxfneto 
in  the  year  1221  ;  about  which  time  great  numbers  of 
mendicants  of  the  different  orders  were  imported  from  the 
continent  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  age.  Peter  de 
Rupibus,  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  introduced  them  to  Ste¬ 
phen  Langton,  archbllhop  of  Canterbury,  at  his  cathe¬ 
dral,  who  commanded  the  prior  to  preach,  and  fo  much  ap¬ 
proved  of  his  fermon,  that  he  became  their  warm  patron. 
On  their  arrival  in  London,  the  piece  of  ground  on  which 
prefent  inn  Hands,  then  defcribed  to  be  “  without  the 
wall  of  the  city  by  Holborn,  near  unto  the  old  Temple,” 
was  given  them,  and  there  they  founded  a  houfe  and 
Church,  where  they  met  with  feveral  benefaftors,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  famous  Hubert  de  Burgo,  or  Burgh,  earl  of 
Kent,  and  Margaret,  filler  to  the  king  of  Scots,  who  were 
both  buried  here,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Ludgate. 
At  this  monaftery  of  the  black  friars  a  general  convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  order  from  all  parts  of  Chriltendom,  and  even 
the  Holy  Land,  affembled  in  1250,  to  the  number  of  400, 
to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  their  order,  having  their  meat 
and  drink  found  them  of  alms,  becanfe  they  had  no  pojfeffions 
vf  their  own.  The  firft  day  the  king  came  to  their  chap¬ 
ter,  entered  and  dined  with  them  3  another  day  the  queen 
fent  them  provifions ;  and  they  were  afterwards  fealted 
by  the  bilhopsof  London,  and  the  abbots  of  Weftminfter, 
St.  Alban’s,  and  Waltham. 

The  bilhop’s  houfe  was  built  in  a  garden  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  lane,  once  belonging  to  John  Herlirurn,  as 
appears  by  the  grant  made  to  him  of  it  by  Henry,  who 
excepted  it  out  of  the  dotnys  converforum ,  (now  the  Rolls.) 
“‘The  king  granted  to  Ralph  bilhop  of  Chichefter,  chan¬ 
cellor,  that  place,  with  the  garden,  which  John  Herlirurn 
forfeited  in  that  ftreet  called  New  Street,  over  againft  the 
land  of  the  faid  bilhop  in  the  fame  ftreet;  which  place, 
with  the  garden  and  appurtenances,  was  the  king’s  efeheat, 
by  the  liberty  of  the  city  of  London,  as  it  were  acknow¬ 
ledged  before  the  king  in  his  court  of  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  laft  pleas  of  the  crown  of  that  city.”  The  fite 
«f  this  houfe  and  garden  ftill  retains  the  names  of  Bi- 
fhop’s  Court  and  Chichefter  Rents.  Of  both  this  and  the 
friary  there  are  now  no  remains.  Chichefter  houfe  was 
■Handing  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  at  which  time, 
Bpelman  informs  us,  fir  Richard  Read  mafter  in  chancery, 
and  Mr.  Atkinlon  a  counfellor  at  law,  men  eminent  in 
their  time,  refided.  It  had  long  before  ceafed  to  be  the 
dwelling  of  the  bilhops  of  Chichefter,  who  had  leafed  it 
to  various  perfons.  Of  the  extent  or  magnificence  of  this 
dwelling  we  are  at  prefent  unacquainted  ;  but  Matthew 
Paris,  who  fpeaks  of  its  foundation,  terms  it  a  noble  pa¬ 
lace  :  “The  venerable  father,  Ralph  Nevil,  bilhop  of 
.jGhichefter  and  chancellor  of  England,  built  his  noble  palace 
Jwri!  the  ground  not  far  from  the  New  Temple,  and 
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Houfe  of  Converts ;  in  which  place  he  deceafed  in  the 
month  of  February  1244.” 

Richard  de  Wihtz,  afterwards  called  Saint  Richard, 
was  the  next  occupier  of  Chichefter-houfe  after  bilhop 
Nevil ;  about  which  period  both  that  manfion  and  the  de- 
ferted  houfe  of  the  black  friars  became  appropriated  to 
the  ltudy  of  the  law  ;  but  in  what  particular  way  does 
not  appear.  Tradition  reports,  -  that  Henry  Lacy,  the 
great  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  in  the  next  age  had  a  grant  by 
patent  from  king  Edward  I.  of  “the  old  friar-houfe  juxta 
Holborn,  being  a  perfon  well  affected  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
laws,”  affigned  the  profeffors  of  it  this  refidence,  but  we 
are  not  told  whether  by  gift  or  purchafe.  From  this  no¬ 
bleman,  however,  it  derived  the  name  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,, 
which  it  ftill  retains.  Lacy  died  in  1310. 

To  the  earl  of  Lincoln’s  eftate  on  this  fpot  was  foon 
afterwards  added  the  greater  part  of  that  poffeffed  by  the 
bilhops  of  Chichefter,  who  afterwards  leafed  it  to  the  Un¬ 
dents  of  the  law,  referving  a  certain  rent  and  lodgings 
for  themfelves  on  their  coming  to  London ;  one  of  which 
ftudents,  Francis  Sulyard,  refided  there  till  the  27th  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  that  year  Robert  Sherbopi,  then  bilhop 
of  Chichefter,  made  a  new  leafe  of  it  to  William  Sulyard, 
the  fon  of  Francis  Sulyard,  ulher  of  the  bedchamber  to 
king  Henry  VIII.  and  likewife  a  ftudent  of  the  fame 
houfe,  for  99  years,  for  the  rent  of  61.  13s.  4d.  this  leafe 
ended  Michaelmas  1634,  Richard  Sampfon,  one  of  the 
fucceeding  bilhops  of  the  fee,  paffed  the  inheritance  of 
this  houfe  and  the  garden  called  Cottrell  Garden  or  Co- 
neygarth,  by  his  deed  bearing  date  the  ift  July,  28  Hen. 
VIII.  to  the  faid  William  Sulyard,  and  Euftace  his  bro¬ 
ther  ;  which  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chap¬ 
ter  of  Chichefter  the  ift  of  Auguft  then  next  enfuing. 
The  inheritance,  thus  fettled  in  thefe  two  brothers,  be¬ 
came  veiled  by  furvivorlhip  in. Euftace,  whofe  fon  and 
heir,  Edward,  by  his  deed  bearing  date  the  12th  of  No¬ 
vember,  22  Eliz.  in  confideratitm  of  520I.  conveyed  to 
Richard  Kingfmill,  and  to  the  reft  of  the  then  benchers, 
the  aforefaid  houfe  and  garden.  See.  in  fee  ;  and  a  fine  was 
accordingly  levied  by  him  the  faid  Edward  and  his  wife. 

In  the  year  1492,  (8th  Henry  VII.)  the  fociety  having 
raifed  a  fum  of  money,  partly  by  contribution,  and  partly 
by  loan,  about  two  years  afterwards  the  old  hall  was  pulled 
down  for  the  purpofe  of  erefting  another.  The  new  one, 
however,  was  not  begun  to  be  built  till  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  funds.  It  was  for¬ 
warded  by  a  gift,  in  13  Hen.  VII.  of  John  Netherfale,  a 
member  of  the  fociety,  who  bequeathed  forty  marks, 
“  partly  towards  the  building  of  a  library  here,  for  the 
benefit  of  ftudents  of  the  laws  of  England  ;  and  partly, 
that  every  pried  of  this  houfe,  then  being,  or  hereafter  to 
be,  who  Ihould  then  celebrate  mafs  and  other  divine  fer- 
vice  every  Friday  weekly,  Ihould  then  fihg  a  mafs  of  re¬ 
quiem;  and  alfo,  in  the  time  of  the  faid  mafs,  before  his 
firft  la  vatu  re,  fay  the  Pfalm  of  De  profundis,  with  the 
orizons  and  colle&s  accuftomed,  for  the  foul  of  the  laid 
John." 

The  next  year,  that  fine  ancient  remain  the  great  gate¬ 
way,  or  Gatehoufe  Tower  as  it  is  called,  was  contradfted 
for,  and  the  mafons  for  the  ftone-work  engaged.  The 
timber  was  brought  by  water  from  Henley  upon  Thames, 
Towards  this  work,  fir  Thomas  Lovell,  the  founder  of 
Holy  well-nunnery,  and  formerly  a  member  of  this  fociety, 
but  then  treafurer  of  the  houl'ehold  to  king  Henry  VII. 
was  a  good  benefaftor.  The  work  however  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  till  the  9th  of  Henry  VIII.  and  that  by  means  of 
additional  affiftange  from  the  fame  perfon,  whofe  liberal¬ 
ity  at  length  'fo  far  operated  on  the  reft  of  the  fociety, 
that,  two  years  afterwards,  all  in  commons  were  taxed,  and 
orders  made  for  the  fpeedy  payment  of  former  fubferip- 
tions.  An  additional  fum  of  forty  pounds  was  alfo  al¬ 
lowed  from  the  treafury  of  the  houfe ;  and  the  ftruiture 
was  finally  finilhed  in  12th  Henry  VIII.  the  expence 
amounting  to  153l.10s.8d.  William  Sulyard,  before 
named,  was  the  principal  calhier  and  direftor  of  this  work. 

a  Th? 
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•£Tie  trick  and  tile  nfed  In  the  gateway  were  dug  from  a 
piece  of  ground  then  called  Coneygarth,  lying  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  houfe  adjoining  to  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields  ; 
and  1 61.  7s.  5d.  was  paid  for  forty-three  cart-loads  of 
freeftone,  together  with  the  wrought-work  of  chimneys, 
and  fculpturing  the  arms  over  the  gate.  But,  though 
the  gate-houfe  was  thus  finifhed,  the  gales  themfelves 
were  not  ordered  to  be  put  up  till  the  25  Henry  VIII. 
when  the  building  was  finally  completed  by  an  order  of 
council,  which  likewife  dire&ed  the  making  of  more  brick 
for  another  building,  under  the  diredftion  of  a  Mr.  Hey- 
den  the  elder.  This  latter  building  contained  nine  cham¬ 
bers,  and  was  three  ftories  high.  It  flood  on  the  poftern- 
ftde  of  the  houfe  towards  the  fields,  and  was  begun  in 
Trinity  term,  27  Henry  VIII.  the  expence  amounting  to 
499I.  Ss.  4d. 

The  34th  of  Henry  VIII.  the  ftreet  now  called  Chan¬ 
cery-lane  was,  at  the  expence  of  the  fociety,  ordered  to 
be  paved  with  Hone  as  far  as  the  extent  of  their  own 
houfe  and  garden  5  this  cofl  46I.  and  took  place  purfuant 
to  an  aft  of  parliament,  made  in  1540,  which  directed 
the  paving  of  the  whole  ftreet. 

Chancery-lane,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  was  fo  foul 
and  dirty,  that  John  Briton,  cujios  of  London,  had  it 
barred  up,  to  hinder  any  harm  that  might  happen  in  pair¬ 
ing  that  way  ;  and  the  bifliop  of  Chichefter,  whofe  houfe 
was  there,  kept  up  the  bar  for  many  years.  Afterwards, 
however,  upon  an  inquifition  made  of  the  annoyances  of 
London,  the  inqueft  prefented,  that  John  bifliop  of  Chi¬ 
chefter,  ten  years  pall,  flopped  up  a  certain  lane,  called 
Chancellor’s-lane,  levando  ibid,  duas  Jlapulas  turn  una  barra, 
i.  e.  by  fetting  up  there  two  ftaples  with  one  bar,  acrofs 
the  faid  lane,  whereby  men  with  carts  and  other  carri¬ 
ages  could  not  pafs.  The  bifliop  anfwered,  that  John 
Briton,  while  he  was  cuftos  of  London,  for  that  the  faid 
lane  was  fo  dirty  that  no  man  could  pafs,  fet  up  the  faid 
ftaples  and  bar ;  and  he  granted  that  what  was  an  annoy¬ 
ance  fliould  be  taken  away  ;  which  was  done  by  the  flieriff 
accordingly. 

Till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  enclo¬ 
sure  which  feparated  Lincoln’s  Inn  from  Chancery-lane 
on  the  one  fide,  and  from  the  fields  fince  called  Lincoln’s- 
Inn  Fields,  on  the  other,  was  merely  an  embankment  of 
clay  ;  but  in  the  firft  year  of  that  princefs  an  order  was 
made  that  a  brick  wall  and  gates  fhould  be  fet  up  on  the 
backfide  of  the  houfe,  and  that  the  gates  on  the  forefide 
(or  gate-houfe)  fhould  be  put  upj  which  it  feems,  not- 
withllanding  the  direftions  given  in  25  Henry  VIII.  was 
not  before  done.  This  work,  however,  lay  dormant  till 
4  Elizabeth,  when  new  direflions  were  given  for  mak¬ 
ing  three  thoufand  bricks  in  Coneygarth  ;  and  Mr.  New- 
digate,  a  member  of  the  fociety,  was  appointed  furveyor, 
Thefe  bricks  were  employed  in  making  the  wall  along 
the  garden-fide  towards  Chancery-lane,  with  a  pair  of 
gates  in  the  midft  of  it ;  and  was  finifhed  in  two  years ; 
ten  fhillings  being  allowed  to  the  panyer-man,  for  the 
lofs  he  fuftained  in  the  produce  of  the  garden  deftroyed 
in  making  the  bricks. 

In  7  Elizabeth  the  gallery  was  built  over  the  fqreen  .at 
the  lower  .end  of  the  hall.  The  enfuing  year  “  a  fair  and 
beautiful  wall  was  ordered  to  be  made,  on  the  backfide 
of  the  houfe,  together  with  a  cellar  and  paffage  to  the 
Chapel.  Provifion  of  timber  and  other  materials  was  at 
the  fame  time  made  for  other  buildings  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  quadrangle,  and  which  cofl  450I.  jis.  ud.  Thefe 
were  afterwards  enlarged  at  an  additional  expence  of 
127I.  12s.  8d.  ifTued  for  that  purpofe  out  of  the  treafury; 
and  three  years  afterwards  the  well  was  converted  into  a 
pump. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  .reign  of  James  I.  a  brick  wall, 
nine  feet  high,  was  ordered  to  be  made  before  the  kitchen 
windows  and  chambers,  and  for  enclofing  the  garden 
there  ;  and,  two  years  afterwards,  another  brick  wa.ll,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  fet  up  by  line,  from  the  new  wall  near  the 
»orth  gate,  leading  to  the  walks }  to  the  new  wail  towards 
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the  Antelope,  and  60I.  allowed  for  tire  fame.  This  eh- 
clofed  the  long  walk.  In  the  fifth  year  of  this  reign,  at  a 
council,  held  19th  June,  an  order  was  made  for  pulling 
oown  the  old  buildings  of  the  fliort  gallery  “  between  the 
gate-houfe  and  the  chambers  of  fir  John  Tindall,  knight, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Davies,  (two  of  the  mailers  of  the  bench 
of  this  houfe  ;)  and  that  a  new  building  of  brick,  (tone, 
and  timber,  fhould  be  ere^ed  in  the  room  thereof.”  The 
following  year  it  was  ordered,  that  fuch  as  were  overfeers 
of  the  intended  buildings,  then  in  hand,  ihould  take  into 
their  confideration  the  building  of  a  new,  chapel,  and 
likewile  of  the  long  gallery,  and  Come  other  buildings, 
then  intended  to  be  made  in  this  houfe  ;  and,  in  Odtober 
following,  it  was-  farther  ordered,  that  all  fuch  as  had 
c  ham  bets  in  the  faid  long  gallery,  fliould  pay  towards 
thole  new  buildings  50I.  for  each  chamber,  viz.  2 5I.  apiece ; 
and  luch  as  were  new  takers  to  pay  70I.  viz.  35I.  apiece  ; 
as  alfo  that  the  laid  building  fhould  be  made  twenty-four 
feet  fquare  within  the  walls,  and  nether  rooms  to  have  cel- 
lai  s,  wherein  to  lay  wood.  This  year  alfo  ic  was  refolved 
that  the  old  buildings  in  the  long  gallery,  near  the 
kitchen,  and  towards  Bevington’s  houfe,  fhould  be  pulled 
down,  and  a  new  building  of  brick,  ftone,  and  timber, 
erefted  in  their  place,  which  was  accordingly  done  j  the 
expence  amounting  to  1409I.  9s.  5d.  befides  old  materials. 
And  the  fucceeding  year,  a  uniform  building,  containing 
twenty  chambers,  was  direfled  to  be  built  on  the  north 
hde  of  the  houfe,  anfwerable  in  length  and  breadth  to 
that  lafl  finifhed. 

_The  foregoing  buildings  comprife  the  ancient  part  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  (with  the  exception  of  the  chapel),  and  arc 
moft  of  them  yet  Handing,  being  thofe  adjoining  Chan¬ 
cery-lane,  and  approached  by  the  great  gate-houfe.  The 
modern  part,  which  occupies  the  greatelt  extent,  lies  to 
tile  noith  and  fouth,  and  confifts  of  two  principal  piles  of 
building,  known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Square  or 
Searle’s  Court,  and  the  Stone  Buildings. 

Searle  s  Court  was  part  of  the  plot  of  ground  called 
Little  Lincoln  s-Inn  Fields,  and  received  its  name  from 
Henry  Searle,  efq.  a  bencher  of  the  houfe,  whofe  property 
it  was  about  1697.  It  is  furrounded  on  three  Tides  by 
large  handfome  brick  buildings,  the  chambers  of  which 
are  fpacious  and  convenient,  but  for  the  moft  part  want 
rebuilding.  The  fourth,  or  north  fide,  opens  on  the  gar- 
den.  In  the  midft  of  this  fquare,  which  is  covered  with 
gravel  and  neatly  kept,  is  a  fountain  (as  it  is  called), 
confilling  of  a  fmall  handfome  column,  of  the  Corinthian 
Older,  from  a  defign  of  Inigo  Jones  ;  the  top  fupported  a; 
iun-dial,  and  the  four  corners  of  the  pedeftal  infant  tri¬ 
tons  holding  fhells,  which  formerly  fpouted  water.  This 
is  in  itfelf  a  handfome  decoration  ;  but,  if  it  were  ftill 
-kept  playing,  would  preferve  its  name  with  more  pro¬ 
priety,  and  give  far  greater  pleafure  than  the  bafon  of 
ftagnant  water  which  at  prefent  fcandalizes  the  place.  The 
arms  of 'Mr.  Searle,  with  thofe  of  the  inn,  are  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  this  fquare. 

The  Stone  Buildings  .are  a  fet  of  rooms  fo  called  from 
the  material  with  which  they  are  ereiled,  and  Hand  to- 
waids  the  noi  th  end  of  Chancery-lane,  immediately  behind 
the  Six  Clerks’  Office,  their  fronts  facing  the  weft.  This 
handfome  range  is  part  of  a  regular  and  noble  plan,  formed 
a  few  years  fince,  for  rebuilding  the  whole  inn,  but  which 
has  never  been  completed.  The  chambers  are  the  moft 
pleafant  and  elegant  of  any  belonging  to  the  fociety. 
having,  independent  of  the  gracefulneis  of  the  build¬ 
ings  themfelves,  a  fpacious  and  very  beautiful  garden, 
the  whole  length  in  front  with  Lincoln’s-Inn  Square,  or 
Fields,  beyond.  This  piece  of  archite&ure  is  the  work 
ot  fir  Robert  Taylor ;  and  is  not  only  fimple  and  elegant 
in  its  exterior,  but  the  rooms  or  chambers  are  on  a  grand 
and  commodious  fcale,  ° 

In  the  Old  Buildings,  the  principal  objefts  worthy 
notice  are,  the  gateway,  the  hall,  and  the  chapel. 
The  gateway,  before  mentioned,  is  a  large  brick  bulld¬ 
og?  with  a  pointed  ftone  arch,  and  has.  a  moft  vene¬ 
rable 
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rable  appearance.  The  gate  itfelf  was  finilhed  in  1518, 
but  the  other  parts  not  till  fome  years  afterwards.  This 
forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the  inn,  and  affords  a 
.■view,, of  the  fine  hall  and.  chapel.  Over  the  gateway,  to¬ 
wards  the  ftreet,  are  three  coats  of  arms,  .of  very  ancient 
work  man  (hip,  auz.  The  royal  arms  of  England  ;  and'on 
the  right  fide  this  coat,  within  a  garter,  or,  a  lion  azure, 
or  purpure  ;  oh  the  finifter  lide,  another  coat,  within  the 
garter,  borne  quarterly,  being  the  bearing  of  the  Lovels. 
Underneath  is  the  date,  Ann.  Dorn.  1518.  Theft -arms 
were  new  painted  and  refrellied  in  169s,  as  appears,  by 
the.  inscription  underneath. 

The  hall  is  an  extremely  fine  room,  though  by  no 
means  equal, to  thofe  of  the  other  inns.  It  is  ufed  not 
only  for  the  commons  of  the  fociety,  but  for  fittings, out 
of  term,  before  the  lord  chancellor,  in  matters  relative  to 
Suits  in  chancery.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  deferves  the  notice  of  a  ftranger,  as  the_  produc¬ 
tion  of' Hogartfi^  although  a  fpecies  of  painting  in  which 
he  was  not  mod  fuccefsful.  The  fubjeft  is  St.  Paul  before 
felix.  This  hall,  which  is  now  much  modernized,  was 
originally  built  in  1 506,  but  has  been  many  times  repaired, 
as  in  16.25,' 1652,  in  1704,  and  1706,  and  frequently  of 
later  times.  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
built  the  great  gateway,  caufed  the  Lacy  arms  to  be  call, 
and  wrought  in  lead,  on  the  hoover,  or  lantern  of  the  hall, 
which  was  in  three  efcutcheons,  a  lion  rampant  for  Lacy, 
feven  mafcules  voided  for  Quincy,  and  three  wheatfheaves 
for  Chefter.  Oil  fome  reparation  being  made  to  this  loo¬ 
ver  afterwards,  the  arms  were  left  out.  _  ., 

Lincoln’s-Inn  chapel  is  a  large  edifice,  in  the  Gothic 
tafte,  built  by  Inigo  Jones.  It  is  reared  on  huge  pillars 
and  arches,  which  form. an  open  walk  beneath  the  floor 
of  the  chapel.  The  chapel-windows  are  admired  ;  they, 
are  of  beautiful  ftained  glafs,  by  different  artifts,  repre- 
fenting  the  prophets,  apoftles,  & c.  Tins  edifice  is  fixty- 
feveri  feet  long  and  forty-one  wide.  It  is  excellently  well 
kept. 

The  firfi:  foundation  of  this  ohapel  was  begun  in  the 
time  of  James  I.  in  the  8th  year  of  whofe  reign  it  was  or¬ 
dered,  that  the  old  chapel,  which  was  grown  ruinous,  and 
Was  befides  inconveniently  fituated,  and  too  fimall  for  the 
fociety,  fliould  be  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  erefted  in 
the  court  where  it  Hood.  But  nothing  was  done  tiil  the 
i  5th  of  the  fame  king,  when  a  feleft  number  of  members 
was  appointed  by  the  bench,  “  to  confider  of  materials 
-  for  this  chapel,  and  what  ftqne  and  timber  fliould  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  it ;  and  whether  Oxford  ftone  fliould  be  con¬ 
cluded  on,  according  to  the  workman’s  direction.  And 
the  model  thereof  was  recommended  to  the  contrivance 
of  Inigo  Jones,  the  king’s  furveyor-general,  who,  having 
made  a  draught  thereof,  eftimated  the  charge  of  the  fame 
at  2000I.”  Accordingly,  a  fubfcription  was  begun  among 
the  benchers,;  but,  falling  flrort  of  2®ol..  “  it  was  agreed 
and  ordered,  firfi:,  that  each  of  the  mailers  of  the  bench, 
and  aflbciates  thereunto,  fliould  pay  towards  this  ltruc- 
ture  xx/.  apiece  ;  each  of  feven  years  Handing  at  the  bar, 
xx  nobles  ;,  each  of  the  bar,  under  that  time,  v/.  and 
each  gentleman  of  the  houfe,  under  the  bar,  xb.  And  ten 
days  afterwards,  at  another  council,  that  there_  fliould  be 
a  general  tax  upon  all  fuch  as  had  not  contributed,  or 
Iho wed’  their  willingnefs  fo  to  do,  towards  this  w'ork.  And 
for  receipt  of  their  moneys,  Thomas  Spencer,  efq.  was 
appointed-  treasurer,  and  Alexander  Chart  his  under-trea- 
furer.”  This  general  taxation,  and  other  contributions 
which  followed  upon  it,  enabled  the  fociety,  in  about  five 
years,  fully  to  complete  this  edifice  ;  which  was  confe- 
crated  upon  Afcen  holiday,  A.  D.  1623,  by  George  Moun- 
taine  bilhop  of  London,  as  appears  by  an  infeription 
placed  under  his  arms  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  arched  roof. 
The  walk  beneath  this  building  was  ufed  till  of  late  as  a 
promenade,  to  which  it  was  ill  adapted,  being  too  cold 
for  bad  weather,  and  in  fine  too  much,  (deluded.  It  has 
for  forne  years  been  enclofed  with,  an  iron  railing,  and  is 
now  ufed  as  a  place  of  interment  for  the  henchers  only. 
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The  gardens  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  are  exceedingly- pleaftmt, 
and  a  great  ornament.  The  terrace-walk  (which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  wall  That  fupports  it,  were  erefted  in  1663, 
and  cod  nearly  ioool.)  forms  an  uncommonly-fine  pro¬ 
menade,  and  is  always  open  in  fummer.  to  the  public. 
The  gardens  theinfelves  are  adorned  with  a  number  of  fine 
ftately  trees,  and  receive  a  fort  of  confequence  from  the 
grandeur  of  the  adjoining  pile,  called  Stone  Buildings. 
They  are  befides  laid  out  with  great  tafte,  and  excellently 
well  kept.  From  the  terrace-walk  we  have  a  profpect  of 
one  of  the  largeft  and  moll  beautiful  fquares  in  Europe, 
originally  laid  out  by  the  mafterly  hand  of  Inigo  Jones, 
and  intended  to  have  been  built  all  in  the  fame  ftyle  and 
tafte,  but  unfortunately  not  finiflied  agreeable  to  the  de- 
fignof  that  great  architect.  Several  of  the  original  houfes, 
ftill  remain  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  reft,  particularly  Lin- 
defey-houfe,  once  the  (eat  of  the  earls  of  Lindeley,  and 
of  their  defeendants,  the  dukes  of  Ancafter,  which  was 
built  after  a  beautiful  defign  of  the- above  architect. 

Lincoln’s-Inn  library,  which  is  fituated  in  the  Sttme 
Buildings,  contains,  befides  a  good  colle«5lion  of  books, 
many  very  fine  and  curious  manuferipts.  Tliefe  were  re¬ 
moved  in  1 787  from  the  old  library  to  the  prefent,  which 
is  a  handfome,  fpacious,  and  commodious,  apartment, 
being  made  out  of  three  fets  of  chambers.  Tile  manu¬ 
feripts  are  in  dole  preftes  at  one  of  the  ends  of  the  li¬ 
brary,  where  fires  are  daily  kept,  except  in  fummer.  The 
building  is  very  fubllantial,  with  ftone  ftair-cafes  and  fo¬ 
lk!  party-walls.  The  keys  of  the  preftes  are  kept  by  the 
mailer  of  the  library,  who  is  chofen  annually  by  the 
benchers  from  their  own  body;  and  the  manuferipts  can¬ 
not  be  viewed  without  a  fpecial  order  from  one  or  two  of 
the  mailers  of  the  bench.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  lha- 
nuferipts  were  bequeathed  by  fir  Matthew  Hale,  and  have 
been  accurately  claffed  and  explained  in  the  return  made 
to  the  feleft  committee  for  examining  into  the  Hate  of 
the  public  records.  The  reafon  why  it  is  fo  difficult  to 
get  a  light  of  them  is  explained  by  the  following  extract 
from  fir  Matthew’s  will  :  “  As  a  teftimony  of  my  honour 
and  refpeft  to  the  fociety  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  where  I  had 
the  greateft  part  of  my  education,  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  that  honourable  fociety  the  feveral  mahufeript  books 
contained  in  a  l’chedule  annexed  to  my  will.  They  are  a 
treafure  worth  the  having  and  keeping,  which  I  have 
been  near  forty  years  in  gathering  with  -very  great  ..induf- 
try  and  expence.  My  defire  is,  that  they  be  kept  fafe, 
and  alfo  in  remembrance  of  me.  They  were  fit.  to  be 
bound  in  leather,  and  chained,  and  kept  in .  archives.  / 
defire  that  they  may  not  be  lent  out  or  difpofed  of ;  only,  if  I 
happen  hereafter  to  have  any  of  my  polterity  of  that  fociety 
that  defires  to  tranferibe  any  book,  and  gives  very  good 
fecurity  to  re  Ho  re  it  again  within  a  prefixed  time,  finch  as 
the  benchers  of  that  fociety  in  council  lhall  approve  of, 
then,  and  not  otherwife,  only  one  bock  at  one  time  may 
be  lent  put  to  them,  by  the  fociety.  They  are  a  treafure 
not  fit  for  every  man’s  view,  nor  is’ every  man  capable  df 
making  nfe  of  them.  Only  I, would  have  nothing.of  thefe  boohs 
printed,  but  entirely  prefer'ved  together  for  the  ufe  of  the 
induftrious  learned  members  of  that  'worthy  fociety.” 

In  3  &  4  Philip  and  Mary,  it  was  ordered,  that  thence¬ 
forth  none  fliould  be  admitted  into  the  fellowffiip  of  this 
houfe  who  had  not  been  of  an  inn  of  chancery  before  by 
the  (pace  of  one  year,  except  he  paid  for  hisTdmittance, 
for  his  not  being  in  chancery,  40s.  This  lum,  in  7  Eliz. 
was  raifed  to  five  marks.  But  fuch  as  were  utter  barrif- 
ters  of  Furnivall’s  Inn  and  -Thayves  Inn,  of  one  year’s 
continuance,  were  to  be  admitted  for  four  /marks.  And 
the  year  following  it  was  farther  ordered,  that  every  _fel- 
low  of  the  above  two  inns  of  chancery,  “  by  reafon  they 
were  the  proper  houfes  of  this  houfe,”  as- the  regifter  ex.- 
prefles,  who  had  been  allowed  an  utter  barriiter  there, 
and  had  mooted  there,  two  vacations  at  the  utter  bar, 
fliould  pay  for  his  admiflion  ipto  the  fellowftiip  of  this 
houfe  only  13s.  4d.  but  utter  barrifters  of  aiiy  other  inn 
of  chancery  20s.  And  in  27  Eliz.  it  was  decreed  that  the 
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gentlemen  after  that  time  to  be  admitted  fliould  pay  as 
follows;  viz.  fuch  as  were  of  Furnival’s  Inn,  or  Davy's 
inn,  one  year,  40s.  and  fuch  as  were  of  other  houfes  of 
chancery  one  year  3I.  6s.  8d.  Several  attorneys  and  com¬ 
mon  folicitors  having  obtained  admittance  into  this  fo- 
ciety,  which  was  efteemed  “  no  fmall  difparagement,”  it 
was  in  a  council,  held  4  Junii,  11  Car.  I.  ordered,  that 
none  from  thenceforth  fliould  be  admitted.  And  the 
better  to  prevent  the  like  abufe,  it  was  farther  ordered, 
that  if  any  gentleman,  after  his  admittance,  fliould  become 
an  attorney,  or  common  folicitor,  his  admittance  fliould 
be  ipfo faffo  void. 

At  a  council,  held  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  of  St. 
John  Baptift,  23  Henry  VIII.  it  was  ordered  “  for  a  con¬ 
tinual  rule  to  be  thenceforth  kept  in  this  heufe,  no  gen¬ 
tleman,  being  a  fellow  of  this  houfe,  fliould  wear  any  cut 
or  panfyd  hofen  or  bryches,  or  panfyd  doblct,  upon  pain  of  put¬ 
ting  out  of  the  home.”  And  fo  ftrift  were' the  orders  in 
thofe  days,  in  point  of  habit,  that,  in  1  &  2  Philip  and 
Mary,  one  Mr.  Wyde  of  this  houfe  was  by  a  fpecial  or¬ 
der,  made  upon  Afcenflon-day,  fined  five  groats,  for  go¬ 
ing  in  his  Jiudy  gown  in  Cheapfide  on  a  Sunday,  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon;  and  in  Weftminfter  Hall,  in  the 
term-time.  In  30  Eliz.  it  was  farther  ordered,  that  if 
any  fellow  of  this  houfe  fliould  wear  any  hat  in  the  hall 
or  chapel,  or  go  abroad  to  London  or  Weftminfter  with¬ 
out  a  gown,  he  fliould  be  put  out  of  commons  ;  and  pay 
fuch  a  fine,  before  his  re-admittance,  as  the  mafters  of  the 
bench,  then  in  commons,  fliould  afiefs.  And  likewife, 
that  if  any  fellow  of  this  houfe  fliould  wear  long  hair,  or 
great  ruffs,  he  fliould  alfo  be  put  out  of  commons,  and 
pay  fuch  a  fine,  before  he  were  re-admitted,  as  the  maf¬ 
ters  of  the  bench,  then  in  commons,  fliould  afl’efs.  Alfo 
in  38  Eliz.  “  that  if  any  fellow  of  this  houfe,  being  a  com¬ 
moner,  or  rcpajler,  fliould,  within  the  precinfls  of  this 
houfe,  wear  any  cloak,  bootes  and  /purrs,  or  long  hair,  to  pay 
for  every  offence  5s.  for  a  fine,  and  alfo  to  be  put  out  of 
commons.  And  in  n  Car.  I.  it  was  alfo  ordered,  that 
what  gentleman  foever  fliould  come  into  the  hall  at  meal¬ 
time,  with  any  other  upper  garment  than  a  gown,  he 
fnould  be  fufpencjed  from  being  a  member  of  the  fociety.” 

Equal  formalit}'  was  obferved  with  refpeft  to  beards  ; 
for,  in  33  Henry  VIII.  an  order  was  made,  that  none  of 
the  fellow's  of  this  houfe,  being  in  commons,  or  at  repaft, 
fliould  wear  a  beard,  upon  pain  to  pay  double  commons 
or  repafts  during  fuch  time  as  he  fliould  have  any  beard. 
But,  this  order  being  not  ftriftly  obferved,  the  penalty 
was  made  greater  in  1  Mary,  viz.  that  fuch  as  had  beards 
fliould  pay  i2d  .for  every  meal  they  continued  them:  and  every 
man  to  be  Jkaven,  upon  pain  of  putting  out  of  commons.  In  1 
Eliz.  it  was  further  ordered,  that  no  fellow  of  this  houfe 
fliould  wear  any  beard  above  a  fortnight's  growth,  and  that 
whofo  tranfgrefled  therein  fliould,  for  the  firlt  offence, 
forfeit  3s.  4d.  to  be  paid  and  caft  with  his  commons;  and 
for  the  fecond  6s.  8d.  in  like  manner  to  be  paid  and  caft 
with  his  commons;  and  the  third  time  to  be  banifhed  the 
houfe.  Soon  after,  however,  the  fafhion  of  wearing  beards 
grew  fo  predominant,  that  the  next  year  it  was  agreed, 
11  that  orders,  before  that  time  made,  touching  beards, 
fliould  be  void  and  repealed.”  And  no  limits  were  hence¬ 
forth  put  to  that  venerable  excrefcence. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  firlt  propofed  the  famous  mafic  which 
was  prefented  to  the  king  at  Chrillmas,  9  Car.  I.  the  to¬ 
tal  amount  of  which  colt  the  four  inns  2400I.  Towards 
this  fum  every  bencher  in  this  fociety  paid  61.  every  utter 
barrifter  of  feven  years  ftanding,  or  above,  3I.  and  under 
feven  years  ftanding  40s.  and  every  gentleman  20s.  and 
which  was  fo  well  approved  by  the  king,  that,  befides  his 
thanks  to  them,  he  invited  an  hundred  of  the  members 
of  the  four  inns  of  court  to  the  malk  at  Whitehall,  held 
on  the  Shrove  Tuefday  following. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  had  anciently  its  dancings  or  revels'  al¬ 
lowed  at  particular  feafons,  as  well  as  the  Temple,  and 
that  by  the  fpecial  order  of  the  fociety.  For  it  appears 
that,  in  9  Henry  VI.  it  was  ordered,  “  that  there  Ihould 
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be  four  revels  that  year,  and  no  more;  one  at  the  feaft  of 
All  Hallown,  another  at  the  feaft  of  St.  Erkenwald  ;  the 
third  at  the  teall  of  the  Purification  of  our  Lady  ;  and  the 
fourth  on  Midfummer-day.”  Nor  were  thefe  exercifes  of 
dancing  merely  permitted,  but  infilled  on.  For,  by  an 
order  made  6th  Feb.  7  Jac.  I.  it  appears,  “that  the  un- 
der-barrillers  were  by  decimation  put  out  of  commons, 
for  example’s  fake,  becaufe  the  whole  bar  were  offended 
by  their  not  dancing  on  the  Candlemas-day  preceding,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  order  of  this  fociety,  when  the 
judges  w'ere  prefent ;”  with  a  threat,  that  if  the  like  fault 
were  committed  afterwards,  they  fliould  be  fined  or  dif- 
barred. 

Befides  its  revels,  Lincoln’s  Inn  had  alfo  grand  Chrift- 
maflings.  Inftead  of  its  Lord  of  Mifrule,  it  had  its  King 
of  the  Cockneys;  they  had  alfo  a  Jack  Straw;  but  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  he  and  all  his  adherents  were  utterly 
banilhed. 

Of  eminent  men  Lincoln’s  Inn  boafts  a  far  greater 
number  among  its  members  than  any  other  of  the  law- 
focieties.  1.  The  famous  fir  John  Fortefcue,  knight,  iord 
chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

VI.  and  author  of  the  learned  difcourfe  De  Laudibus  Legum 

Anglia.  This  treatife  was  written  in  France  during  his 
attendance  there  upon  his  royal  pupil  Edward  prince  of 
Wales,  eldeft  fon  of  king  Henry  VI.  (to  whom  he  was 
then  chancellor,  as  we  learn  by  the  preamble.)  Judge 
Fortefcue  was  a  member  of  this  fociety  in  the  6th  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VI.  See  vol.  vii.  p.  589.  2.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  before 

mentioned,  occurs  in  the  lift  of  readers  15  Edw.  IV.  as  a 
double  reader,  21  Edw.  IV.  and  held  the  office  of  treafurer 
in  the  next  reign.  He  was  made  a  banneret  at  the  battle 
of  Stoke  A.  D.  1487,  and  w'as  a  great  favourite  of  Henry 

VII.  who,  when  a  Ample  efquire,  made  him  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  for  life.  He  afterwards  rofe  to  the  dig¬ 
nities  of  a  knight  of  the  garter,  treafurer  of  the  houfehold, 
and  prefident  of  the  council,  conftable  of  the  tower,  and 
was  one  of  the  executors  of  Henry  VTI.’s  will.  He  died 
at  his  houfe  at  Enfield  in  1524,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Halliwell  nunnery,  Shoreditch,  which  he  had  re¬ 
founded.  3.  Sir  Thomas  More,  whofe  name  and  talents 
are  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment,  removed  to 
Lincoln’s  Inn  from  New'  Inn  ;  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
firft  laid  the  foundation  of  that  legal  knowledge  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  fo  celebrated.  He  is  the  firft  lay-chan¬ 
cellor  upon  record,  and  prefided  in  the  chancery  wfitli 
great  abilities.  He  was  the  fon  of  John  More,  who  was 
himfelf  for  many  years  a  puifne  judge  of  the  king’s  bench, 
and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  It  is  faid  that  his  fon, 
in  pafling  through  Weftminfter  Hall  to  the  chancery,  ne¬ 
ver  failed  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  aflc  his  blefling  when¬ 
ever  he  faw  him  fitting  in  the  court.  Sir  Thomas  More 
had  the  honour  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  Erafmus,  and 
was  himfelf  a  great  mafter  of  the  elegant  learning  of  the 
ancients.  His  well-known  “  Utopia,”  a  kind  of  political 
romance,  gained  him  the  highelt  reputation  as  an  author. 
He  was  beheaded,  for  denying  the  king’s  fupremacy,  the 
6th  of  July  1535,  aged  53.  See  More. 

Lambard,  the  great  antiquary,  and  author  of  the  Per¬ 
ambulation  of  Kent,  and  Spelman,  the  learned  author  of 
the  “  Gloflary,”  and  other  excellent  works,  were  both 
members  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Sir  John  Denham,  author  of 
the  admirable  poem  entitled  Cooper’s  Hill,  firlt  ftudied  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
William  Prynne,  the  author  of  the  valuable  colleftion  of 
Records,  in  four  large  volumes  ;  Selden,  fometirnes  Ityled 
“  the  great  dictator  of  learning  to  the  Englilh  nation,”  a 
man  of  extenfive  and  profound  knowledge  ;  '.lord  chan¬ 
cellor  Egerton  ;  Lenthall;  fpeaker  of  the  parliajnent  dur¬ 
ing  the  Oliverian  ufurpation  ;  Oliver  St.  John,  earl  of 
Bolingbroke,  another  confpicuous  character  of  the  fame 
period  ;  fir  William  Noy,  author  of  The  Complete  Law¬ 
yer,  and  other  learned  and  judicious  works,  and  attorney- 
general  to  Charles  I.  fir  Ranulph  Crewe,  chief  juftice  of 
the  common  pleas  in  1664;  and,  laltly,  the  great  fir  Mat- 
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thew  Hale  before  mentioned  ;  with  many  others  equally 
celebrated  ;  were  members  of  this  inn.  For  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  lives  of  thefe  eminent  perfons,  fee  their  names, 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

Inns  of  Chancery  belonging  to  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Thaive’s  Inn,  burnt  down  fome  few  years  fince,and  now 
converted  into  a  private  court,  adjoined  the  parifh- church 
of  St.  Andrew,  Hoi  born,  and  is  at  leaft  as  old  as  the  time 
of  king  Edward  III.  It  took  its  name  from  one  John 
Thaive,  or  Tavie,  whofe  houfe  it  then  was,  and  who  di¬ 
rected  that,  after  the  deceafe  of  his  wife  Alice,  his  eftates, 
and  the  hofpictum  in  quo  apprenticii  ad  legem  habitare  folebant, 
fhould  be  fold  in  order  to  maintain  a  chaplain,  who  was 
to  pray  for  his  foul  and  that  of  his  fpoufe.  This  John 
Taive  in  134S  left  a  very  confiderable  eltate  to  the  flip- 
port  of  St.  Andrew’s  church  in  Holborn  ;  the  value  of 
which  has  fo  much  accumulated,  that,  from  the  profits  of 
it,  the  prefent  church  is  reported  to  have  been  principally 
rebuilt  in  1670. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  one  Gregory  Nicholls,  citi¬ 
zen  and  mercer  of  London,  being  poflefied  by  inheritance 
of  the  property  of  this 'manfion,  granted  it  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  lame  prince  to  the  benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
for  the  ufe  of  ftudents  of  the  law  ;  which  fociety  foon  af¬ 
terwards  conftituted  it  one  of  their  inns  of  chancery,  and 
vefted  the  government  in  a  principal  and  fellows,  who 
were  to  pay,  as  an  acknowledgment  to  the  mother-houfe, 
the  annual  rent  of  3I.  6s.  4d.  By  the  ancient  orders  of 
this  fociety,  the  members  of  Thaive’s  Inn  were  to  be  ten 
-days  in  commons  in  ifl'uable  terms,  and  in  the  reft  of  the 
terms  a  week  ;  and  were  allowed  the  fame  privileges  for 
the  admiftion  of  ftudents  into  Lincoln’s  Inn  as  were  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  members  of  Furnival’s  Inn. 

Furnjval’s  Inn  is  firft  noticed  as  a  law-feminary  in 
its  Reward's  account-book,  written  about  the  ninth  of 
king  Henry  IV.  and  derives  its  name,  like  moft  of  the 
other  inns,  from  its  original  occupants,  who  were  the  lords 
Furnival.  This  noble  family  was  extir.ftin  the  male  line 
in  6  Rich.  II.  fome  time  before  which  period  this  inn 
was  derailed  to  the  ftudents  of  the  law,  as  is  evident  from 
the  above  circumftance  ;  but  .the  precife  date  of  its  efta- 
lilifhment  as  a  fchool  of  legal  education,  is,  like  that  of 
all  the  other  inns,  involved  in  obfeurity.  By  Joan,  the 
daughter  and  heir  to  William  lord  Furnival,  in  the  time 
of  the  former  monarch,  (Henry  IV.)  the  inheritance  of 
Furnival’s  Inn  came  to  Thomas  Nevill,  younger  brother 
to  Ralph  earl  of  Weftmoreland  ;  and  by  Maude,  foie 
daughter  and  heir  to  the  faid  Thomas  and  Joan,  it  after¬ 
wards  defeended  to  John  Talbot  earl  of  Shrewlbury.  In 
this  line  it  continued  till  Francis  earl  of  Shrewlbury,  in 
conlideration  of  120I.  by  his  deed,  bearing  date  the  16th 
day  of  December,  1  Edw.  VI.  fold  it  to  Edward  Griffin, 
efq.  then  folicitor-general  to  the  king,  William  Ropere, 
and  Richard  Heydone,  efqs.  and  their  heirs,  to  the  ufe  of 
the  fociety  of  Lincoln’s  Inn;  which  fum  of  120I.  (the 
purchafe-money)  was  paid  out  of  the  treafury  of  that  fo¬ 
ciety,  and  is  entered  in  their  regifter. 

The  principal  and  fellows  of  Furnival’s  Inn,  to  whom 
aleafe  was  granted  by  the  fociety  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  were 
to  pay  yearly  3I.  6s.  4d.  as  appears  by  the  accounts  of  that 
houfe,  and  by  fpecial  orders  there  made,  they  were  allow¬ 
ed  feveral  privileges  as  follows:  Firft,  in  the  xo  Eliz.  it 
was  ordered,  that  the  utter  barrilters  of  Furnival’s  Inn, 
of  a  year’s  continuance,  and  fo  certified  and  allowed  by 
the  benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  lliould  pay  no  more  than 
four  marks  apiece  for  their  admittance  into  that  fociety. 
The  following  year  a  like  order  was  made,  that  every 
fellow  of  this  inn,  who  had  been  allowed  an  utter  barrif- 
ter  here,  and  that  had  mooted  here  two  vacations  at  the 
utter  bar,  fhould  pay  no  more.for  their  admiftions  into  the 
fociety  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  than  135.4x1.  though  all  utter 
barrifters  of  any  other  inn  of  chancery,  excepting  Thai  ve’s 
Inn,  lliould  pay  20s.  and  that  every  inner  barrifter  of  this 
houfe,  who  had  mooted  here  one  vacation  at-  the  inner 
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bar,  lliould  pay  for  his  admilliofi  into  this  houfe  but  zcs. 
thofe  of  other  lioufes  (excepting  Thaive’s  Inn)  paying 
26s.  8d.  Alfo,  wdien  by  an  order  made  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
in  27  Eliz.  the  admiftion  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  houfe 
and  Thaive’s  Inn  into  that  fociety  was  railed  to  40s.  thofe 
of  other  inns  of  chancery  were  {trained  to  five  marks  ; 
and  in  36  Eliz,  thofe  of  this  houfe  had  fo  much  farther 
favour,  that  they  might,  after  their  admittance  into  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  ftay  two  years  in  this  inn  of  chancery,  paying 
their  penfions  during  thofe  two  years;  and  that  they 
lliould  be  difeharged  of  calling  into  commons,  and  of  all 
vacations  and  charges  of  Chriftmas,  during  the  time  of 
their  ftay  here  for  thofe  firft  two  years. 

This  inn  of  chancery  is  fituated  in  Holborn,  between 
Brook-ftreet  and  Leather-lane  ;  it  occupies  a  very  confi¬ 
derable  plot  of  ground,  and  is  divided  into  two  fquares  or 
courts.  The  firft  towards  Holborn  is,  of  a  good  width, 
but  fliallow,  and  built  round  on  the  four  tides.  The  fe- 
cond  or  inner  court  extends  the  depth  of  great  part  of 
Brook-ftreet,  and  has  chambers  on  one  fide  only  ;  the 
buildings  of  both  are  in  a  fad  ftate  of  decay,  and  appear 
to  be  very  much  neglected.  The  date  of  this  inn,  that 
is  to  fay,  of  the  buildings,  is  not  very  ancient,  though  it 
has  greater  claims  in  point  of  age  than  moft  of  the  other 
inns  of  chancery;  but  whatever  it  may  gain  in  this  re- 
fpedt,  it  moft  certainly  lofes  in  neatnefs-and  convenience; 
for  it  is,  without  exception,  the  moft  dirty  and  defolate 
in  its  appearance  of  the  whole.  The  ftreet  front  is  an  un- 
cornmonly-fine  fpecimen  of  brick- work,  being  adorned 
with  pilafters,  mouldings,  and  various  other  ornaments, 
and  extends  a  confiderable  length.  It  contains  a  range 
of  very  good  chambers,  and  beneath  a  handfome  a  rein  d 
gateway  leading  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  inn.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  erefted  about  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
The  ball  is  feen  on  entering  the  gateway;  but  its  afpedt 
is  by  no  means  calculated  to  make  a  favourable  impref- 
fion  on  the  fpedtator.  It  is  a  low  plain  brick  building, 
with  a  fmall  turret,  and  two  large  projecting  bow-win¬ 
dows  at  the  weft  end  ;  and  is,  like  the  reft  of  the  inn,  in  a 
moft  negledted  ftate.  The  north  fide  of  it,  on  pafling 
through  the  paflage  or  entrance  to  the  inner  court,  with 
a  fmall  range  of  old  chambers  that  adjoins,  and  whofe 
fronts  are  plaftered  in  the  cottage  flyle,  have  a  Angularly 
ruftic  appearance,  and  bear  a  much  greater  refemblance 
to,  a  country  village  than  a  London  inn  of  chancery. 
The  interior  of. this  hall  is  the  beft;  and,  if  not  handfome, 
has  at  leaft  fome  pretenfions  to  antiquity.  Its  dimenfions 
are  40  feet  by  24.  The  roof  is  of  timber,  arched,  and 
divided  into  pannels  by  ribs  fpringing  from  the  fides; 
but  it  is  very  plain  and  poor,  compared  with  others  of  a 
fimilar  kind.  The  floor  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is 
railed  a  ftep  for  the  principals,  as  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
See.  It  has  in  like  manner  a  fire-place  in  the  midft,  and 
the  fame  difpolition  of  tables  and  benches  ;  but  they  have 
no  appearance,  nor  the  hall  itfelf,  of  being  often  ufed. 
In  the  windows  of  this  room  are  a  few  armorial  bearings; 
it  likewife  contains  portraits  of  lords  Raymond  and  Pen- 
gelly.  Their  arms  are,  Argent  a  bend  between  fix  mart¬ 
lets,  gules,  within  a  border  of  the  fecond.  The  whole  of 
thiq  inn,  it  is  reported,  is  foon  to  be  pulled  down. 

IV.  GRAY’s  INN. 

Gray’s  Inn,  the  fourth  and  laft.  inn  of  court,  Hands  on 
the  north  Tide  of  Holborn,  nearly  oppofite  the  end  of 
Chancery-lane,  from  which  it  extends,  but  enveloped  by 
lioufes,  to  Gray’s-Inn  Lane,  a  very  confiderable  dillance 
eaftward. 

It  derives  its  name  from  the  lords  Gray  of  Wilton, 
whofe  refidence  it  originally  was,  and  one  of  whom,  John, 
the  foil  of  Reginald  tie  Gray,  in  the  year  1315,  obtained 
a  licence  from  the  king,  “to  grant  xxx  acres  of  land,  two 
acres  of  meadow,  and  ten  {hillings  rent,  with  the  appur¬ 
tenances,  lying  in  Kentifli  Town  near  London,  and  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  Andrew’s  in  Holborn,  without  the  barr  of 
the  old  Temple,  unto  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s 
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fholomew’s  in  Smithfield,  to  furnilTi  a  certaine  chaplain  to 
celebrate  divine  fervice  every  day  in  the  chapel  of  Pourt- 
pole  without  the  barrs,  (that  being  the  chapel  to  the  houfe,) 
for  the  foul  of  the  faid  John,  and  for  the  fouls  of  his  an- 
ceftorsj  and  all  the  faithful  deceafed,  for  ever.” 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  viz. 
Aug.  u,  1505,  Edmund  lord  Gray  of  Wilton,  by  inden¬ 
ture  of  bargain  and  fale,  palled  to  Hugh  Denny,  efq.  his 
heirs  and  affigns,  the  manor  of  Portpoole,  otherwife  called 
Gray’s  Inn,  four  meffuages,  four  gardens,  the  fite  of  a 
windmill,  eight  acres  of  land,  ten  lhillings  of  free  rent, 
and  the  advowfon  of  the  chantry  of  Portpoole  aforefaid. 
About  eight  years  afterwards  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Shene  (Richmond  in  Surrey),  in  confequence  of  the  royal 
licence  granted  to  them  so  Edw.  IV.  to  purchafe  lands 
in  mortmain,  became  pofleffed  of  the  premifes;  and  foon 
after  demifed  them  to  the  Undents  of  the  law  for  the  an¬ 
nual  rent  of  61.  13s.  ^.d.  at  which  rent  they  were  held  of 
that  ynonallery  till  the  difl'olution,.  when,  becoming  the 
property  of  the  crown,  a  grant  was  made  by  the  king  in 
fee-farm;  and  the  property  ftill  continues  veiled  in  the 
crown. 

In  the  joth  of  James  I.  the  gentlemen  of  this  houfe 
■were,  together  with  thofe  of  the  other  inns  of  court,  ac¬ 
tors  in  the  great  rhalk  at  Whitehall,  given  in  honour  of 
the  marriage  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  with  the  Count 
Palatine.  The  expence  incurred  by  the  fociety  for  this 
entertainment  was  defrayed  by  an  affeffment  of  4I.  each 
for  the  readers,  the  ancients  2I.  10s.  the  barrilters  2I.  and 
the  lludents  20s. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  an  order  made,  that 
nolaundrelfes,  nor  women  called  victuallers,  Ihould  thence¬ 
forth  come  into  the  gentlemen’s  chambers  of  this  fociety, 
lintels  they  were  full  forty  years  of  age-,  nor  fend  their 
maid-fervants,  of  what  age  l'oever,  into  the  faid  gentle¬ 
men’s  chambers;  upon  penalty,  for  the  firft  offence,  of 
him  that  Ihould  admit  of  any  Inch,  to  be  put  out  of  com¬ 
mons  y  for  the  fecond  to  be  expelled  the  houfe. 

In  29  Elizabeth,  for  the  better  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Gray’s-Inn  Lane,  it  was  ordered  that  the  third  butter 
fliould  be  at  the  carrying  forth  from  the  buttery,  and  alfo 
at  the  diftribution  of  the  alms,  thrice  by  the  week  at 
Gray’s-Inn  gate;  to  fee  that  due  confideration  be  had  to 
the  poorer  fort  of  aged  and  impotent  perfons,  according 
as  in  former  time  he  had  ufed  to  do.  And,  whereas  the 
panier-man  and  under-cook  did  challenge  to  have  a  cor- 
rody  of  the  broken  bread  ;  it  was  likewife  ordered,  that 
for  thofe  days  that  the  laid  alms  were  given,  they  Ihould 
have  each  of  them  a  cad  of  bread  (three  loaves  apiece)  in 
lieu  thereof ;  to  the  end  the  whole  broken  bread,  and  the 
alms-balket,  might  go  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  ancient  buildings  of  Gray’s  Inn  are  fpoken  of  by 
a  contemporary  writer  as  poflelfing  very,  little  beauty  or 
uniformity,  being  ereCted  by  different  perfons,  and  the 
ftrufture  of  the  more  ancient  not  only  very  mean,  but  of 
fo  llender  capacity,  fays  he,  that  even  the  ancients  of  the 
houfe  were  neceflitated  to  lodge  double ;  for,  at  a  penlion 
held  here  9th  July,  21  Henry  VIII.  John  Hates,  then  one 
of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  produced  a  tetter  direfted 
to  him  from  fir  Thomas  Nevile,  which  was  to  requeft  him 
to  acquaint  the  fociety,  that  he  would  accept  of  Mr.  At¬ 
torney-general  (viz.  fir  Chriftopher  Hates)  to  be  liis  bed¬ 
fellow  in  his  chamber  here  ;  and  that  entry  might  be  made 
of  the  fame  in  the  book  of  their  rules. 

The  gardens,  for  which  tl’lis  inn  of  court  is  Hill  cele¬ 
brated,  and  which  are  very  large  and  beautiful,  were 
planted  about  the  40th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  at 
which  period  Mr.  Bacon,  afterwards  lord  Verulam,  in  his 
account  as  trea finer  of  the  fociety,  allowed  the  fum  of 
7I.  6s.  8d.  for  planting  elm-trees  in  them.  Of  thefe  elms 
l’ome,  however,  died  ;  for  at  a  penfion,  held  afterwards, 
an  order  was  made  for  a  prefent  fupply  of  more  young 
elms,  in  the  places  of  fuch  as  were  decayed  3  and  that  a 
new  rail  and  quickfet-hedges  Ihould  be  fet  upon  the  up¬ 
per  long  walk,'  at  the  difcretion  of  the  fame  Mr.  Bacon 
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and  Mr.  Wilbraham  ;  which,  being  done, '  amounted  to 
60I.  6s.  Sd.  “as  by  the  faid  Mr.  Bacon’s  account,  allowed 
20th  April,  42  Eliz.  appeareth.” 

Gray’s  Inn  at  prefent  confdts  of  two  principal  fquares, 
or  courts,  befides  a  third,  or  fmaller  one,  facing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  entrance  to  the  gardens.  Of  thefe,  the  larger  court, 
which  is  entered  from  Gray’s-Inn  Lane,  is  the  handfojneft, 
the  chambers  being  roomy  and  commodious,  and  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  buildings,  though  in  no  refpedt  remarkable 
either  for  antiquity  or  beauty,  refpeflable  and  uniform. 

The  hall  and  chapel  occupy  the  fouth  fide  of  this  larger 
court.  The  former  is  not  fo  fine  or  fpacious  a  room  as 
that  of  the  Middle  Temple;  but  it  exceeds  both  in  beau¬ 
ty  and  fize  the  hall  of  any  of  the  other  inns  of  court,  and 
is  a  well-proportioned  and  magnificent  apartment,  having 
a  very  elegant  timber  roof,  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Middle-Temple  hall,  and  its  windows  being  as  richly  de¬ 
corated  with  armorial  bearings.  The  old  hall  was,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  ceiled  with  fifty-four  yards  of  wainf- 
cot,  at  2S.  a  yard  ;  but,  this  reparation  being  found  infuf- 
ficient  to  preferve  it  from  decay,  the  foundations  of  the 
prefent  hall  were  laid  in  3  &  4  Philip  and  Mary.  Every 
fellow  of  the  houfe,  poffeffed  of  a  chamber,  was  obliged, 
under  penalty  of  lofing  it,  to  contribute  towards  this 
work,,  which  was  finilhed  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  tuafurerlliip  of  fir  Gilbert  Ge¬ 
rard,  knight,  and  coll  8 6 3I.  10s.  8d. 

The  prefent  chapel  of  Gray’s  Inn  is  a  very  neat  little 
edifice,  and  appears  of  modern  ereflion.  It  Hands  on  the 
fite  of  the  ancient  religious  flrufture  before  defcribcd  by 
the  name  of  the  chapel  of  Portpoole.  In  this  ancient  cha¬ 
pel  was  a  chauntry  of  one  chaplain,  founded  in  the  8th 
of  Edward  II.  to  celebrate  divine  fervice  daily  for  the 
foul  of  John  the  fon  of  Reginald  de  Gray,  for  which  cer¬ 
tain  lands  were  then  granted  to  the  prior  and  convent ‘of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  in  Smithfield.  And,  at  the  expence  of 
the  latter,  divine  fervice  in  fucceeding  ages  was  here  per¬ 
formed,  on  the  behalf  of  the  lludents,  and  other  members 
of  this  fociety,  as  is  evident  from  a  decree  made  in  the 
augmentation-court,  lothNov.  33  Henry  VIII.  This  de¬ 
cree  farther  exprefles,  that  the  faid  prior  and  convent,  and 
their  predeceffors,  were  yearly  charged  with  the  penfion 
of  7I.  13s.  4d.  for  the  falary  or  ftipend  of  the  faid  chap¬ 
lain  ;  and  that,  the  faid  houfe  of  St.  Bartholomew  being 
then  diffolved,  this  fociety,  in  recompence  thereof,  Ihould 
receive  of  the  king’s  liighnefs,  for  finding  of  the  faid 
chaplain,  during  the  king’s  pleafure,  the  fum  of  61.  i3S.4d. 
llerling,  yearly,  to  be  paid  by  the  hands  of  the  treafurer 
of  the  faid  couVt  of  augmentation,  at  the  fealls  of  the  Na¬ 
tivity  of  St.  John  Bapcilt  and  St.  Michael  the  Archangel, 
by  even  portions.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  on  a  re¬ 
formation  in  religion  taking  place,  certain  utenfils  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Romilh  worlhip,  and  then  in  this  ehapei, 
were  ordered  to  be  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  fociety,  viz. 
one  vellment  with  a  crofs  of  red  velvet,  a  holy-water- 
llockof  brafs,  two  candlellicks,  a  little  bell  of  brafs,  a  velt- 
ment  of  lilk  fpecked  with  gold,  and  a  pair  of  organs  ;  which 
being  accordingly  fold,  there  then  remained  a  chalice,  a 
furplice,  a  bible  of  the  largell  volume,  a  pfalter,  a  book  of 
fervice,  an  altar-cloth,  a  table,  a  lantern  of  glafs,  and  a  chell. 

In  42  Eliz.  (11  February,)  it  was  ordered,  that  all  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  this  fociety  Ihould  ufually  and  rdgularly  fre¬ 
quent  the  chapel  as  well  at  fervice  as  fermons,  and  every 
term  yearly  receive  the  communion,  if  they  be  in  com¬ 
mons,  or  lie  in  the  houfe,  upon  pain  for  every  default  in 
receiving  the  communion  to  forfeit  3s.  4d.  and,  if  not  once 
every  year,  thep.  to  be  expelled.  In  21  Jac.  (30  Ocl.) 
there  was  an  order,  that  all  women  Ihould  be  barred  from 
the  chapel  at  fermons,  and  all  perfons  Itrangers,  but  fuch 
as  were  brought  in  by  fome  of  the  fociety  ;  as  alfo  that 
all  gentlemen  Ihould  go  out  of  the  chapel  bare-headed,  in 
a  decent  manner.  Women  and  boys  were  not  fufrered  to 
come  within  any  part  of  the  chapel,  at  any  time  ;  “  ncr 
any  ftranger  before  the  bell  hath  done  ringing,  except  he 
be  brought  in  by  a  reader  or  gentleman  of  the  houfe.” 
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Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  and  fir  Francis  Bacon  were  two  of 
the  mod  eminent  members  of  Gray’s  Inn.  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  605,  6.  David  Jenkins,  the  patriotic  and  honed  WeHh 
judge,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  a  member  of  this  fo- 
ciety.  He  had  imprifoned  and  condemned  feveral  per¬ 
sons  bearing  arms  againd  the  king,  and  courageoufly  dif- 
*»  owned  the  ufurped  jurifdiftion  of  the  commons,  .when 
brought  to  their  bar.  “  Expelling  daily  to  be  hanged, 
he  came  to  a  refolution  to  fuffer  with  the  Bible  under  one 
arm  and  Magna  Charta  under  the  other.  His  vindication 
of  himfelf,  and  other  occafional  pieces  of  his  writing,  were 
printed  in  lamo.  1648,  with  his  head,  by  Marfhal.  He 
died  in  1663,  about  81  years  of  age.”  Granger. 

Inns  of  Chancery  belonging  to  Gray's  Inn. 

Staple  Inn  is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been 
called  Staple  Hall,  and  to  have  been  anciently  a  fort  of  ex¬ 
change  or  meeting-place  for  the  wool-merchants,  or  fta- 
plers.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  however,  and  probably 
before,  it  had  become  an  inn  of  chancery,  the  fociety  dill 
pofieffing  a  manufcript  of  the  orders  and  conditutions 
made  at  that  period.  It  was  then  held  by  leafe ;  for  the 
fird  grant  of  the  inheritance  of  it  to  the  ancients  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  from  John  Knighton  and  Alice  his  wife,  daughter  of 
John  Chapwood,  was  by  indenture  of  bargain  and  fale, 
dated  10  November,  20  Henry  VIII.  after  which  there 
were  two  other  feoffments  made. 

This  inn  dands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Holborn,  nearly  op- 
pofite  Gray’s-Inn  Lane.  It  conlids  of  two  large  courts 
furrounded  with  buildings.  Great  part  of  the  inner  court 
was  rebuilt  in  the  early  part  of  the  lad  century,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  fmall  garden,  pleafantly  laid  out.  The  outer  court, 
adjoining  Holborn,  and  particularly  the  dreet  front,  is  of 
a  much  greater  age.  It  extends  a  confiderable  length, 
and  has  a  very  antique  but  decayed  appearance.  From 
the  fafhion  of  the  done-framed  windows  at  the  back  of 
the  building,  it  mud  at  lead  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  may  poffibly  have  been  built  much  earlier. 

The  hall  of  this  inn,  which  divides  the  two  fquares,  is 
a  modern  ere£tion,  at  lead  it  does  not  appear  equally  an¬ 
cient  with  fome  of  the  other  buildings.  It  contains,  on 
the  outfide,  a  clock  and  a  fmall  turret.  The  interior 
forms  a  large  handfome  room,  and  is  neatly  kept.  In  the 
windows  are  a  few  coats  of  arms  of  former  members  or 
benefa&ors.  The  hall  likewife  contains  fome  portraits 
of  no  particular  intereft,  and  cads  of  the  twelve  Casfars 
on  brackets. 

Bernard’s  Inn  is  fituated  at  a  fmall  didance  ead  from 
Staple  Inn,  in  the  fame  dreet,  (Holborn.)  It  likewife  con- 
lids  of  two  courts  furrounded  by  chambers,  but  inferior 
in  fize.  The  buildings,  however,  are  handfome  and  con¬ 
venient;  the  whole  having  been  but  lately  rebuilt.  The 
hall  of  this  inn  is  a  very  fmall  room ;  it  contains  a  few 
portraits  of  eminent  Jaw-charafters,  and  two  buds  ;  the 
windows  are  likewife  decorated  with  armorial  bearings. 
In  the  fecond  fquare  is  a  fmall  neat  garden,  railed  round, 
and  a  thoroughfare  to  Fetter-lane. 

Bernard’s  Inn  was  anciently  called  Mackworth  Inn, 
and  was"  given  by  Thomas  Atkins,  citizen  of  London, 
one  of  the  executors  of  John  Mackworth,  dean  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  in  32  Henry  VI.  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln, 
and  their  fucceffors  for  ever,  to  find  a  chaplain  to  cele¬ 
brate  divine  fervice  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  within 
the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln,  where  the  body  of  John 
Mackworth  lies  buried.  It  is  called  in  the  record  the 
fecond  inn  of  chancery  belonging  to  the  above  dean  and 
chapter,  and  was  founded  by  inq.uilition  in  the  Guildhall 
of  London,  before  J.  Norman,  mayor,  the  king’s  efchea- 
tor.  There  is  additional  evidence  thatit  was  an  inn  of 
chancery  about  this  time,  from  a  circumftance  mentioned 
in  Stowe’s  Annals:  “  In  the  33d  of  Henry  VI.”  lays  he, 
“  a  tumult  betwixt  the  gentlemen  of  the  innes  of  courts 
and  chancery,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  hapning  in 
Fleet-ftreet,  in  which  fome  mifchief  was  done ;  the  princi- 
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pals  of  Clifford’s  Inne,  Furnivall’s  tnne,  and  Barnard’s 
Inne,  were  fent  prifoners  to  Hartford-caftle.” 

The  government  of  Barnard’s  Inn  was  veiled  in  a  prin¬ 
cipal  and  twelve  ancients,  befides  the  gentlemen  of  the 
houfe,  who  were  obliged  .to  be  in  commons  a  fortnight 
two  terms,  and  ten  days  the  other  terms,  for  which  they 
paid  five  fliillings  per  week  if  abfent.  Their  drefs  in  com¬ 
mons  was  like  the  reft  of  the  inns,  confiding  of  long  robes 
and  knit  caps.  Mootings  were  difcontinued  among  them 
for  fome  time  before  they  were  left  off  by  the  other  inns. 
The  armorial  enfigns  of  this  inn  are,  Party  per  pale  in¬ 
dented  ermin,  and  fable  a  chevron  frettee  or  and  gules. 

SERJEANTS’  INNS. 

Befides  the  inns  of  court  and  chancery,  there  have  been 
from  very  remote  antiquity  other  inns,  or  hojlels  as  they 
were  called,  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  judges  of  the 
king’s  bench,  common  pleas,  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
and  ferjeants  at  law.  Two  of  thefe  are  ftill  remaining; 
the  one  fituate  in  Chancery-lane,  the  other  in  Fleet-ftreet. 
A  third  Serjeants’  Inn  flood  in  Holborn,  called  Scroop’s 
Inn,  which  has  been  long  deftroyed.  Of  thefe,  as  a  fort 
of  appendages  to  the  other  inns,  a  few  brief  notices  are 
neceffary. 

Serjeants’  Inn,  Chancery -lane.  This  inn  confifts  of 
two  fmall  courts,  furrounded  by  the  judges’  chambers, 
which  are  fpacious  and  handfome  rooms.  The  principal 
entrance  is  from  Chancery-lane,  and  fronts  the  hall ;  the 
fecond  court  communicates  with  Clifford’s  Inn,  by  means 
of  a  fmall  paffage.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  mo¬ 
dern,  the  work  of  the  laft  century. 

The  afcent  to  the  hall  is  by  a  very  handfome  flight  of 
ftone  Heps  and  baluftrade.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with 
ftone  cornices,  and  ornamented  in  front  with  a  handfome 
pediment,  furmounted  by  a  turret  and  clock.  The  infide 
is  not  large,  but  forms  a  well-proportioned  apartment ; 
and  the  windows,  like  thofe  of  molt  of  the  other  halls, 
are  decorated  with  armorial  bearings  in  ftained  glafs.  The 
chapel  is  a  fmall  neat  edifice,  with  feats  for  the  judges  ; 
but  is  no  ways  remarkable. 

This  inn  did  not  attain  its  prefent  appellation  of  Ser¬ 
jeants’  Inn  till  about  the  year  1484;  previous  to  which 
it  was  called  “ Faryngdon’s  Inn,  in  Chancellor’s  Lane;’* 
and  ftill  earlier,  viz.  in  the  17th  of  Rich.  If.  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  name  of  “  Tenementum  domini  Jolt.  Skarlc." 
It  was  at  this  period  let  by  the  bifhop  of  Ely’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  whofe  eftate  it  was,  to  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
chancery,  as  appears  by  the  bailiff’s  account  to  the  then 
bifhop. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ferjeants  at  law  had  lodgings 
here  at  this  time  ;  for  within  three  years  afterwards,  viz. 
in  1414,  the  bifhop’s  bailiff  accounts  for  the  repair  of 
Afkham’s  chamber,  by  which  it  feems  that  the  lodgings 
were  let  apart ;  foon  after,  however,  the  whole  houle  was 
entirely  demifed  to  the  judges  and  others  learned  in  the 
law  ;  for  in  1416  there  is  accounted  to  the  bifhop  vil.  xiiir. 
iiiid  pro  Faryndon's  Inn  in  Chancellor' s- lane  dimijfo  Rogero  Hor¬ 
ton  et  Willielmo  Cheney  jujiiciariis ,  et  Waltero  AJkham  apprentijio 
legis.  It  feems  that  the  judges  and  ferjeants  were  not 
conftant  tenants  to  the  bifhop  in  thofe  days  for  this  houfe ; 
for  in  1425,  thefe  are  the  words  of  the  accompt ;  Hofpi- 
ciuni  in  Chanccllers-lane  Jletit  inoccupatum  per  toturn  annum  circa 
reparationem  ejufque ,  et  contra  annum fequentem  dimittitur  J.  Mar¬ 
tin,  et  Jacobo  Strangwiz,  et  T.  Rolf,  jujiiciariis,  ad  v.  lib.  and 
then  loon  after  (viz.  1730)  it  had  the  name  of  Hofpicium 
■  JuJliciariorum. 

Anno  1440  it  was  again  demifed  to  Joh.  Hody  et  aliis  fer- 
vientibus  legis,  for  the  rent  of  v/.  per  ann.  In  1474  it  was 
let  to  fir  Robert  Danby,  knight,  then  chief  juftiee  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  other  the  judges  of  that  time, 
at  iiii/.  per  ann.  And  two  years  after,  in  1476,  to  fir 
Thomas  Grey,  knight,  at  the  like  rent  of  iiii/.  per  ann. 
which  rent  from  him  thefaid  fir  Thomas  Grey  is  accounted 
for  from  that  time  till  the  year  1481  inclufive.  And  in 
1  148+ 
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14.84  the  fame  fir  Thomas  Grey  had  a  new  leafe  thereof  by 
the  name  of  Hofpicium  vocation  Serjeants  Inne  in  Chancelers- 
lane,  atiiii/.  perann.  doing  all  repairs ;  which  rent  he  paid 
rill  the  year  14905  how  much  longer  does  not  appear;  for 
in  1492  it  was  in  the  bifhop’s  hand  for  lack  of  a  tenant ; 
but  after  this  it  was  but  a  while  out  of  the  judges’  and 
ferjeants’ tenancy ;  for  in  1508  (which  was  the  1  aft  year 
of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  vn.)  it  was  demifed  by  in¬ 
denture,  by  the  name  of  Hofpicium  in  Chancelers-lane  voca- 
tum  Serjeant's  Inne,  to  John  Mordaunt  and  Humphery  Co- 
ningfby,  (then  two  of  the  king’s  ferjeants  at  law,)  at  the 
lent  of  iiii /.  per  ann.  keeping  all  repairs. 

Serjeants’  Inn,  Fleet -fircet.  This  inn  retains  its  anci¬ 
ent  name,  but  is  at  prefent  little  more  than  a  mere  pri¬ 
vate  court,  having  been  deferted  by  the  judges  on  the 
buildings  of  the  old  inn  falling  to  decay.  It  adjoins  the 
north- eaft  corner  of  the  Temple,  with  which  it  has  a 
communication  by  means  of  a  narrow  paflage ;  but  the 
principal  entrance  is  from  Fleet-ftreet,  where  there  are 
handfome  iron  gates,  and  was  formerly  a  lodge,  and  a 
porter  kept. 

This  place  was  a  refidenceof  the  ferjeants  at  law  at  leaft 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  apparently  before; 
for  in  the  year  1442  it  is  demifed  under  the  following 
law-Latin  defcription  of  union  mejfuagium  cum  gardino ,  in 
parochia  S.  Dunjlani  in  Fleet-Jlreet,  in  fuburbio  civitatis  Land, 
quod  nuper  fuit  Johan  ms  Rote,  et  in  quo  Joh.  Ellcrkor,  et  alii 
fervientes  ad  legem,  nuper  inhabitarunt.  The  above  leafe  was 
granted  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York,  wh'ofe  eftate  it 
-then  was,  (and  poiTibly  now  is,)  to  one  William  Antrous, 
citizen  and  tailor  of  London,  for  eighty  years,  at  the  rent 
of  ten  marks  a-year.  This  perfon  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  fort  of  Iteward  to  the  judges,  and  to  have  occupied 
fome  part  of  the  manfion  liimfelf;  for  in  a  lecond  leafe, 
afterwards  made  to  John  Wykes  by  the  fame  dean  and 
chapter  (viz.  in  1474)  for  the  like  rent  and  term,  it  is  ex- 
prefsly  Itated,  that  the  faid  John  Wykes  inhabited  therein. 
In  the  15th  of  Henry  VIII.  this  inn  was  by  a  third  leafe, 
bearing  date  the  20th  of  June,  demifed  by  the  faid  dean 
and  chapter  dire&ly  to  iir  Lewes  Pollard,  knight,  then 
one  of  the  juftices  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  others, 
for  the  term  of  thirty-one  years,  at  the  rent  of  53s.  paya¬ 
ble  half-yearly. 

The  ancient  inn  having  been  burnt  down  in  the  fire  of 
London,  on  the  leafe  being  renewed  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  in  1670,  the  whole  was  rebuilt  by  a  voluntary  fub- 
feription  of  the  judges  and  ferjeants;  but  it  has  been 
again  rebuilt  within  thefe  few  years ;  and  on  the  fite  of 
the  ancient  hall,  (which  was  long  uled  as  a  chapel,)  the 
Amicable  Society  have  lately  ereCted  a  very  elegant  build¬ 
ing  for  the  tranfaftion  of  their  bufinefs,  which  is  a  great 
ornament  to  the  place. 

Scroope’s  Inn  was  an  inn  for  ferjeants  at  the  law  in 
the  time  of  Richard  Ill.  It  took  its  name  from  having 
been  once  the  town-houfe  of  one  of  the  lords  Scroope  of 
Bolton,  as  appears  by  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  bailiffs 
to  the  bifttop  of  Ely,  whofe  palace  it  adjoined.  By  an 
inquifition  taken  the  13  Oct.  14  Hen.  VII.  it  appears,  that 
fir  Guy  Fairfax,  knight,  a  judge  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
and  then  deceafed,  was  leifed  of  the  fame  by  the  name  of 
One  mefluage  or  tenement,  called  Serjeants’  Inn,  fituate 
in  Holborn,  oppofite  to  St.  Andrew’s  church,  with  two 
gardens  and  two  cottages  thereto  adjoining;  and  being  fo 
feifed,  by  his  deed  indented,  bearing  date  the  8th  Feb.  9 
Hen.  VII.  did  pafs  the  fame  to  fir  John  Scro.pe,  knight, 
lord  Scrape  of  Bolton,  and  others,  to  the  ufe  of  the  "laid 
John,  his  heirs  and  afiigns  for  ever.  The  fite  of  this  inn 
is  now  called  Scroope’s-court. 

INNACON'DA,  or  Viniconda,  or  IIuiniconda,  a 
fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Guntoor :  eighty- 
feven  miles  fouth-fouth-ealLof  Hydrabad,  and  ninety-five 
weft  of  Malulipatam.  Lat.  16.  N.  Ion;  79.  36.  E. 

INNAQUI'TO,  one  of  the  fpacious  plains  upon  the 
north  fide  of  Quito,  in  Peru. 

Vou  XI.  No.  736. 
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INN  AR'R  ABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
narro,  to  declare.]  Incapable  of  being  declared.  Cole. 

INNA'TABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
nato,  to  fwim.]  Incapable  of  being  navigated,  wanting 
proper  depth  for  fwimming.  Not  vfed.  Cole. 

INNA'TE,  or  Inna'ted,  adj.  [inne,  Fr.  from  innatus , 
Lat.]  Inborn;  ingenerate;  natural;  not  fuperadded;  not 
adfeititious.  Innated  is  not  proper. — The  Druinian  hath 
been  cried  up  for  an  innated  integrity,  and  accounted  the 
uprighteft  dealer  on  earth.  Howel. 

With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm’d  ; 

Though  harlh  the  precept,  yet  the  people  charm’d.  Dryd. 

Innate  is  ufed  in  the  following  palfage  for  inherent ;  though 
we  commonly  fay  innate  in  perfons,  inherent  in  things. — 
Mutual  gravitation,  or  fpo-ntaneous  attraction  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  innate  and  efiential  to  matter.  Bentley. 

Innate  Ideas,  thofe  fuppofed  to  be  damped  on  the 
mind  from  the  firlt  moment  of  its  exiftence,  and  which 
it  conftantly  brings  into  the  world  with  it ;  a  doctrine 
which  Mr.  Locke  has  taken  great  pains  to  refute. 

INNA'TENESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  innate. 

INNAV'IG ABLE,  adj.  [innavigabilis,  Lat.]  Not  to  be 
pafifed  by  failing  : 

If  you  fo  hard  a  toil  will  undertake. 

As  twice  to  pafs  th’  innavigable  lake.  Dryden. 

INNAV'IGABLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  innavi¬ 
gable.  Scott. 

IN'NER,  adj.  Interior;  not  outward. — The  kidney  is 
a  conglomerated  gland,  w  hich  is  to  be  underftood  only  of 
the  outer  part;  for  the  inner  part,  whereof  the  papillae  are 
compofed,  is  mufcular.  Grew. 

Thus,  feiz’d  with  facred  fear,  the  monarch  pray’d; 

Then  to  his  inner  court  his  guefts  convey’d.  Pope. 

INNER  KEF  THEN,  See.  See  Inverkeithing,  See. 

INNER  SEE',  a  river  which  rifes  about  five  miles  north- 
weft  from  Goflar,  and  runs  into  the  Leine  about  four  miles 
north-weft  of  Sarftede,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Hildefheim. 

INNER  SOUND',  a  ftrait  of  the  North  Sea,  between 
the  ille  of  Skye  and  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Invernefslhire, 
in  Scotland. 

IN'NERMOST,  adj.  [from  inner.  It  feems  lefs  proper 
than  inmoJl.~\  Remotelt  from  the  outward  part. — The  re¬ 
flected  beam  of  light  would  be  fo  broad  at  the  diltance  of 
fix  feet  from  the  fpeculum,  where  the  rings  appeared,  as 
to  ob'fcure  one  or  two  of  the  innermojl  rings.  Newton. 

IN'NERSHON,  a  fmall  ifiand  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  61.  34.  N.  Ion.  17.  6.  E. 

IN'NERSTEIN,  a  town  of  Auftria :  fix  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Grein. 

INN'HARTING,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  five  miles  weft  of 
Weis. 

INN'HOLDER,  f.  A  man  who  keeps  an  inn  ;  an  inn¬ 
keeper. 

IN'NICHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrolefe, 
fituated  near  the  Drave,  anciently  called  Aguntum.  About 
the  year  600,  the  Wends  were  defeated  by  Garibald  near 
this  town  :  twenty-one  miles  north  of  Cadora,  twenty- 
nine  eaft  of  Brixen.  Lat.  46. 41.  N.  Ion.  1 2.  20.  E. 

IN'NING,  f.  A  term  at  cricket;  the  turn  for  uling  the 
bat: 

For  why,  my  inning's  at  an  end ; 

The  earl  has  caught  my  ball.  Duncombe. 

IN'NINGS,  f.  Land  recovered  from  the  fea,  as  in  Rom¬ 
ney  Marlh,  by  draining,  See.  Ancient  records  mention 
the  innings  of  archbilhops  Becket,  Boniface,  and  others ; 
and  at  this  day  there  is  Elderton's  Innings,  &c.  Where 
they  are  rendered  profitable,  they  are  termed  gainage  lands. 
Law  of  Sewers,  31. 

IN'NIS,  or  Inch.  A  general  name  for  an  ifiand. 

INNISCLOCH'R  AN,  or  the  Stoney  Island,  an  iflanc! 

Lough  Ree,  in  the  river  Shannon,  between  the  coun- 
Z  ties 
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ties  of  Weftmeath  and  Rofcommon,  at  which  place  anio- 
naftery  w’as  founded  by  St.  Dermond  about  the  begin¬ 
ning-  of  the  6th  century. 

INNISFA'TL  (derived  from  his  Bheal,  that  is,  “  the 
ifland  of  Bheal.”)  One  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland,  fo 
denominated  from  Beal,  the  principal  object  of  adoration 
among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Britifti  ifles.  In- 
nisfail  has  been  erroneoufly  tranflated  the  Ifland  of  Dfliny, 
as  Bheal  was  fometimes  taken  for  Fate  or  Providence. 

IMNISFAL'LEN,  an  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Killarney, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry  and  province  of  Munfter.  In  it 
are  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  religious  houle,  founded 
by  St.  Finian,  the  patron  faint  of  thefe  parts,  and  to  him 
the  cathedral  of  Aghadoe  is  alfo  dedicated.  The  remains 
ot  this  abbey  are  very  extenfive,  its  fituation  romantic 
and  retired.  Upon  the  diffolution  of  religious  houfes,  the 
poffeflions  of  this  abbey  were  granted  to  Captain  Robert 
Coilam.  The  ifland  contains  about  twelve  acres,  is  agree¬ 
ably  wooded,  and  has  a  number  of  fruit-trees.  St.  Finian 
flourilh.ed  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  ;  he  was 
iurnamed  in  Irifh  l.obhar ;  his  father’s  name  was  Conail  the 
ion  of  Efchod ;  defcended  from  Rian  the  fon  of  A  Hid,  king 
of  Munfter.  There  was  formerly  a  chronicle  kept  in  this 
abbey,  which  is  frequently  cited  by  fir  J.  Ware  and  other 
antiquaries  under  the  title  of  the  Annals  of  lnnisfallen. 
They  contain  a  fketch  of  univerfal  hiffory  from  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  world  to  the  year  430  or  thereabouts,  but 
from  fhence  the  annalift  has  amply  enough  profecuted  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  down  to  his  own  times.  He  lived  to 
the  year  1215.  Sir  J.  Ware  had  a  copy  of  them,  whereof 
there  is  an  imperfedt  tranfcript  among  the  manufcripts  of 
the  library  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin.  They  were  con¬ 
tinued  by  another  hand  to  the  year  1320.  Bifhop  Ni- 
cholfon,  in  his  Irifh  hiftorical  library,  informs  us,  that 
the  duke  of  Chandos  had  a  complete  copy  of  them  down 
to  1320  in  his  poffeffion.  Thefe  annals  tell  us,  that  in 
the  year  1180,  the  abbey,  which  had  at  that  time  all  the 
gold  and  filver  and  richeft  goods  of  the  whole  country 
depofited  in  it,  as  the  place  of  gi;eateft  fecurity,  was  plun¬ 
dered  by  Mildwin  fon  of  Daniel  O’Donoghoe,  as  was  alfo 
the  church  of  Ardfert,  and  many  perfons  were  (lain  in 
the  very  cemetery  by  the  M’Cartys  ;  but  God,  as  it  is  faid 
in  this  chronicle,  punifned  this  impiety  by  the  untimely 
end  of  fome  of  the  authors  of  it. 

INNISHAN'NON,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Cork  and 
province  of  Munfter,  134  miles  from  Dublin,  fituated  on 
the  river  Bandon,  and  fix  miles  from  Kinfale.  The  river 
is  navigable  to  Collier’s  quay,  about  half  a  mile  below 
the  place.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is  a  ftrong  bridge. 
This  place  was  formerly  walled,  and  of  lome  note,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  foundations  of  feveral  caftlesand  large  build¬ 
ings  dilcovered  in  it.  The  town  of  Innilhannon,  toge¬ 
ther  with  its  ferry,  were  granted  to  Philip  de  Barry  by 
Henry  V.  by  letters  patent,  anno  1412. 

INNISHIR'KAN,  an  ifland  fituated  between  Cape- 
Clear  ifland  and  Baltimore  bay,  in  the  county  of  Cork 
and  province  of  Munfter.  In  this  ifland  flood  the  cattle 
of  Dunelong,  poffeffed  by  the  O’Drifcolls,  which  was  fur- 
rendered  .after  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  to  captain 
Hervey  on  Feb.  23, 1602.  There  was  afterwards  a  regular 
fortification  erected  on  part  of  the  ifland,  which  was  gar- 
rifoned  in  queen  Anne’s  time,  but  it  has  been  for  feveral 
years  difmantled  ;  about  a  mile  to  the  fouth  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  ancient  abbey,  founded  1460,  for  Francifcans, 
by  Florence  O’Drifcoll.  This  ifland  has  very  good  land, 
and  is  vaftly  preferable  to  that  of  Cape-Clear  ifland.  To 
the  north- weft  of  Innifhirkan  ifland  lies  Hare  ifland,  a 
large  fruitful  fpot ;  and  near  it  are  four  fmall  iflands  called 
the  Schemes :  alfo  along  the  coaft,  in  the  following  order 
from  eaft  to  welt,  are  Horfe  ifland,  containing  100  acres ; 
Caftle  ifland,  containing  119  acres;  Long  ifland,  contain¬ 
ing  316  acres;  and  welt  of  all  thefe  is  a  fmall  fpot  called 
Goat  ifland.  All  thefe  iflands,  together  with  the  adjacent 
coaft,  produce  large  crops  of  fine  Englifh  barley. 

iNNISKIL'LING.  See  Enniskillen,  vol.  vi. 
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INNTTPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  forty-eight  miles 
north  of  Dacca. 

INN'KEEPER,  f.  One  who  keeps  lodgings  and  provi- 
fions  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers. — We  were  not 
fo  inquifitive  about  the  inn  as  the  innkeeper-,  and,  provided 
our  landlord’s  principles  were  found,  did  not  take  any 
notice  of  the  ftalenefs  of  his  provifions.  Addifon. 

Inns  were  inltituted  for  lodging  and  relief  for  travel¬ 
lers;  and,  at  common  law,  any  man  might  ereft  and  keep 
an  inn,  or  alehoufe,  to  receive  travellers;  but  now  they 
are  to  be  licenfed.  See  Alehouse,  vol.  i.  p.  259. 

If  the  keeper  of  an  inn  harbours  thieves,  or  perfons  of 
fcandalous  reputation,  or  fuffers  frequent  diforders  in  his 
houfe ;  or  lets  up  a  new  inn  in  a  place  where  there  is  no 
manner  of  need  of  one,  to  the  hindrance  of  other  ancient 
and  well-governed  inns  ;  or  keeps  it  in  a  fituation  wholly 
unfit  for  luch  a  purpofe  ;  he  may  by  the  common  law  be 
indidted  and  fined.  H.  P.  C.  146.  Dalt.  33,  34.  1  Hawk, 
P.  C.  c.  7.8. 

By  the  comtniffion  of  the  peace,  two  juftices  (one  of 
the  quorum )  may  inquire  of  innholders,  and  of  all  and  An¬ 
gular  other  perfons  who  fhall  offend  in  the  abufe  of 
weights  and  meafures,  or  in  the  fale  of  .victuals,  agaiuft 
the  form  of  the  ordinances  in  that  behalf. 

Innkeepers  not  felling  their  hay,  oats,  beans,  See.  and 
all  kinds  of  victuals  for  man  or  beaft,  at  reafonable  prices, 
having  refpedl  to  the  price  fold  in  the  markets  adjoining, 
without  taking  any  thing  for  litter ,  they  (hall  be  fined  for 
the  firft  offence,  and  for  the  fecond  be  imprifoned  for  a 
month,  and  for  the  third  ftand  on  the  pillory.  Rates  and 
prices  may  be  fet  on  all  the  commodities  fold  by  inn¬ 
keepers  ;  and,  if  they  extort  any  unreafonable  rates,  they 
may  be  indidted.  2  Cro.  609.  Garthew  150.  alfo  flat.  12 
Edw.  II.  c.  6.  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8. 

Aftion  on  the  cafe  on  an  implied  ajjumpfit  will  lie  againft 
the  guelts  for  things  had,  where  the  innkeeper  is  obliged 
by  law  to  furnith  him  with  meat,  drink,  Sec.  And,  when 
a  gueft  calls  for  any  thing  at  an  inn,  the  innkeeper  may 
juftify  detaining  the  perfon  of  the  gueff,  or  a  horfe,  or 
other  thing,  till  he  is  paid  his  juft  reckoning.  Dyer  30. 
Bac.  Abr.  title  Inns.  By  the  cuftom  of  the  realm,  if  a  man 
lies  in  an  inn  one  night,  the  innkeeper  may  detain  his 
horle  until  he  is  paid  for  the  expences  ;  but  if  he  gives 
the  party  credit  for  that  time,  and  lets  him  depart  with¬ 
out  payment,  he  hath  waived  the  benefit  of  the  cuftom, 
and  muft  rely  on  his  other  agreement,  having  given  credit 
to  the  perfon.  8  Mod.  172. 

By  the  cuflom  of  London  and  Exeter,  if  a  man  commit  a 
horle  to  an  innkeeper,  and  he  eat  out  his  price,  the  inn¬ 
keeper  may  take  him  as  his  own,  upon  the  reafonable  ap- 
prailement  of  four  of  his  neighbours ;  which  was,  it  feems, 
a  cultom  arifing  from  the  abundance  of  a  traffic  with 
ftrangers,  that  could  not  be  known  to  charge  them  with 
the  action.  But  the  innkeeper  hath  no  power  to  fell  the- 
horfe  by  the  general  cuftom  of  the  realm. 

A  perfon  brings  his  horfe  to  an  inn,  and  leaves  him  in 
the  liable  there;  the  innkeeper  may  keep  him  till  the 
owner  pay  for  the  keeping  ;  and,  it  is  faid,  if  he  eat  out 
as  much  as  he  is  worth,  the  mafter  of  the  inn,  after  a  rea¬ 
fonable  appraifement,  may  fell  the  horfe  and  pay  himfelf. 
Yelv.  66.  But  if  one  brings  feveral  horfes  to  an  inn,  and 
afterwards  takes  them  all  away  but  one  ;  the  innkeeper 
may  not  fell  this  horfe  for  payment  of  the  debt  for  the 
others,  but  every  horfe  is  to  be  fold  to  fatisfy  what  is  due  for 
his  own  meat.  1  Bulfl ,  207,  217. 

If  an  innkeeper  receives  a  ftage  coach,  and  from  time  to 
time  fuffers  the  coach  and  horles  to  depart  without  pay¬ 
ment,  he  gives  credit  to  the  owner,  and  cannot  afterwards 
detain  the  coach  and  horfes  for  what  was  formerly  due. 
Sira.  556. 

If  an  attorney  hires  a  chamber  in  an  inn  for  a  whole 
term,  the  hoft  is  not  chargeable  with  any  robbery  in  it, 
becaufe  the  party  is,  as  it  were,  a  leffee.  Mo.  877.  Alfo, 
if  one  comes  to  an  inn,  and  makes  a  previous  contraft  for 
lodging  for  a  fet  time,  and  doth  not  eat  or  drink  there, 

’  he 
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he  is  no  give  ft,  but  a  lodger,  and  fo  not  under  the  inn¬ 
keeper’s  protection  ;  but  if  he  eats  and  drinks,  or  pays 
for  his  diet,  it  is  otherwife.  12  Mod.  255.  If  any  theft  be 
comi'nitted  on  a  gueft  that  ladgeth  in  an  inn,  by  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  inn,  or  by  any  other  perfons  (not  the  gueft’s 
fervant  or  companion),  the  innkeeper  is  anfvverabJe  in  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  cafe ;  but  if  the  gueft  be  not  a  traveller,  but 
one  of  the  fame  town,  the  matter  of  the  inn  is  not  charge¬ 
able  for  his  fervant’s  theft ;  and,  if  a  man  is  robbed  in  a 
private  tavern,  the  mailer  is  not  chargeable.  S  Rep.  32,  33. 
One  came  to  an  innkeeper  and  requelted  him  to  take 
charge  of  goods  till  a  future  day,  which  the  innkeeper  re¬ 
filled,  becaufe  his  houfe  was  full  of  parcels  ;  the  perfon 
bringing  the  goods  then  fat  down  in  the  inn,  had  fome 
liquor,  and  put  the  goods  on  the  floor  immediately  behind 
him  :  when  he  got  up,  the  goods  were  mifling.  Held,  that 
the  innkeeper  was  liable,  the  goods  being  loft  during  the 
time  the  plaintiff  ttaid  as  a  gucjl.  5  Term  Rep.  273. 

In  this  atflion  the  innkeeper  (hall  not  anfwer  for  any 
thing  that  is  out  of  his  inn,  but  only  for  fuch  things  as 
infra  hofpitium,  the  words  of  the  writ  being  eorum  bona  & 
catalla  infra  kofpitia  ilia  exijlentia,  & c.  But,  if  the  innkeeper 
put  the  guelt’s  horfe  to  grafs,  without  orders,  and  the  horfe 
is  ftolen,  he  lhall  make  it  good.  8  Rep.  34.  The  inn¬ 
keeper  lhall  not  be  charged,  unlefs  there  lhall  be  linne 
default  in  him  or  his  fervant;  for,  if  he  that  comes  with 
the  gueft,  or  who  defires  to  lodge  with  him,  fteal  his  goods, 
the  hoft  is  not  chargeable  ;  though,  if  an  innkeeeper  ap¬ 
point  one  to  lie  with  another,  he  fliall  anfwer  for  him. 

Although  the  gueft  deliver  not  his  goods  to  the  inn¬ 
keeper  to  keep,  &c.  if  they  be  ftolen,  he  fliall  be  charged  ; 
but  not  where  the  hoftler  requires  his  gueft  to  put  them 
in  fuch  a  chamber  under  lock  and  key,  if  he  fuffers  them 
to  be  in  an  outward  court,  & c.  2  Shep.  Abr.  334.  See 
further  under  the  word  Alehouse,  before  referred  to. 

IN'NO,  f.  [Italian.]  In  mufic  books,  a  hymn;  a  fpi- 
ritual  fong. 

IN'NOCENCE,  or  In'nocency,  f.  [ innocence ,  Fr.  inno- 
centia,  Lat.]  Purity  from  injurious  action;  untainted  in¬ 
tegrity. — Simplicity  and  lpotlefs  innocence. — What  comfort 
does  overflow  the  devout  foul  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  its 
own  innocence  and  integrity.  Tillotfon. — Freedom  from  guilt 
imputed  : 

If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me. 

I’ll  to  the  king  my  mafter.  Shakefpcare. 

Harmleflnefs  ;  innoxioufnefs. — The  air  was  calm  and  fe- 
rene ;  none  of  thofe  tumultuary  motions  and  conflicts  of 
vapours  which  the  mountains  and  the  winds  caufe  in 
■curs  ;  ’twas  fuited  to  a  golden  age,  and  to  the  firft  inno¬ 
cency  of  nature.  Burnet. — Simplicity  of  heart,  perhaps  with 
fome  degree  of  weaknefs. — We  laugh  at  the  malice  of  apes, 
as  well  as  at  the  innocence  of  children.  Temple. 

I  urge  this  childhood  proof, 

Becaufe  what  follows  is  pure  innocence.  Shakefpcare. 

IN’NOCENT,  adj.  Pure  from  mifchief : 

Something 

You  may  deferve  of  him  through  me  and  wifdom. 

To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent,  lamb, 

T’  appeafe  an  angry  God.  Shakefpeare. 

Free  from  any  particular  guilt: 

Good  madam,  keep  yourfelf  within  yourfelf ; 

The  man  is  innocent.  Shakefpeare. 

Unhurtful ;  harmlefs  in  effects  s 

The  fpear 

Sung  innocent,  and  fpent  its  force  in  air.  Pope. 

IN'NOCENT,  f.  One  free  from  guilt  or  harm  : 

If  murth’ring  innocents  be  executing, 

Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner.  Shakefpeare. 

A  natural ;  an  idiot. — Innocents  are  excluded  by  natural 
defefts.  Hooker. 

IN'NOCENT  I.  pope,  and  a  faint  in  the  Roman  ca¬ 
lendar,  was  a  native  of  Albano,  and  unanimoufly  elefted 
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bifliop  of  Rome  by  the  clergy  and  people,  bn  the  death 
of  Anaftafius,  in  the  year  402.  He  w-as  the  firft  who  per- 
fecut.ed  the  Novatians  at  Rome,  by  depriving  them  of 
their  churches,  and  preventing  their  aflembling  in  public 
for  religious  worfhip.  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  the 
pontiff  himfelf  was  punifhed  for  his  tyranny,  in  ccnfe- 
quence  of  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  under  Alaric  into 
Italy," who  advanced  to  Rome,  and  laid  clofe  fiege  to  that 
city  about  the  end  of  the  year  408.  See  the  article  Rome. 
When  the  departure  of  the  Goths  enabled  him  to  return 
to  Rome,  he  evinced  that  the  fchool  of  adverfity  had  not 
produced  its  proper  effefl  upon  him,  by  renewing  his 
perfecution  of  the  Novatians,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  ba- 
niflied  from  the  city,  and  alfo  by  his  perfecution  of  the 
Pelagians,  wdiom  he  declared  to  be  not  only  unworthy  of 
Chriftian  communion,  but  of  human  fociety,  and  even  of 
life.  He  died  in  the  year  417,  after  having  prefided  over 
the  Roman  church  about  fifteen  years.  Theodoret  fays, 
that  he  was  a  perfon  of  great  addrefs,  and  a  lively  genius  ; 
and  he  was  generally  efteemed  well  acquainted  with  the 
laws  and  traditions  of  the  church.  Hence  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  confulted  by  the  weftern,  and  fometimes  by  the 
eaftern,  bifhops,  on  points  of  faith  and  difeipline.  Of 
this  deference  which  was  paid  to  his  judgment,  he  took 
advantage  to  propagate  many  falfe  and  dangerous  opini¬ 
ons,  all  tending  to  the  diminution  of  the  epilcopal  power, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  papal.  The  dignity  of  the 
apoftolic  fee  was  the  conftant  theme  of  his  correfpondence  ; 
and  he  firft  claimed,  by  divine  right,  the  power  of  finally- 
deciding  all  ecclefiaftical  controverfies  and  difputes.  It 
is  true,  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  fuch  claims ;  but  by 
advancing  them,  he  furniftied  his  fucceflors  .with  a  pre¬ 
tence  to  plead  fome  antiquity  for  the  opinions  and  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  they  proceeded.  Accordingly,  his 
Decretals,  which,  as  Jortin  remarks,  fufficiently  fhow  his 
tifurping  and  domineering  Ipir.it,  and  his  willies  to  make 
the  Chriftian  world  fubmit  to  his  infolence,  have  been 
frequently  quoted  by  the  advocates  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
to  Ihow  how  early  the  popes  claimed,  as  the  fucceflors  of 
St.  Peter,  an  univerfal  authority  and  jurifdiftion.  Thirty- 
four  Letters,  which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  are  in- 
ferted  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Letters  of  the  Popes,  pub- 
liflied  by  father  Couftant,  and  the  fubjefts  of  them  may  be 
feen  in  Dupin;  but  the  ableft  and  molt  impartial  critics 
confider  the  greater  part  of  them  to  be  luppolititious. 

IN'NOCENT  II.  (pope),  whofe  former  name  was  Gre¬ 
gory,  w'as  a  defeendant  from  a  noble  family  at  Rome,  of 
wdiich  city  he  was  a  native.  He  commenced  his  ecclefi¬ 
aftical  life  as  a  regular  canon  of  St.  John  de  Lateran, 
and  became  abbot  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St. 
Benedict.  He  is  faid  to  have  led  a  molt  exemplary  life 
from  his  infancy,  and  to  have  been  diftinguiflied  for  emi-. 
nent  abilities  and  ftrift  probity,  while  he  was  at  the  fame 
time  of  a  inoft  humane  and- courteous  difpofition.  Thefe 
qualities  recommended  him  to  pope  Urban  II.  who  pro¬ 
moted  him  to  the  facred  college  by  the  title  of  Cardinal 
of  St.  Angelo.  When  pope  Gelafius  II.  was  obliged  to- 
retire  to  France,  he  was  one  of  the  cardinals  who  accom¬ 
panied  him;  and  he  was  employed  by  popes  Callixtus  II.. 
and  Honorius  II.  in  feveral  important  negociations,  at 
home  and  abroad.  Upon  the  death  of  the  pontiff  laft 
mentioned,  in  the  year  1130,  feveral  cardinals,  defirous  of 
excluding  from  the  popedom  Peter  cardinal  of  St.  Mary, 
defied  the  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo  to  that  dignity,  and 
inverted  him  with  the  pontifical  ornaments  before  the 
death  of  Honorius  was  publicly  known.  Thisvelection  fe¬ 
veral  other  cardinals  and  bifnopsrand  aimoft  the  whole  body 
of  the  Roman  people,  clergy,  and  nobility,  confidered  to 
be  uncanonical,  and  therefore  on  the  fame  day  chofe  the 
cardinal  of  St.  Mary’s  ;  upon  which  both  were  immedi¬ 
ately  confecrated  by  their  refpeftive  partifans,  when  the 
cardinal  of  St.  Angelo  took  the  name  of  Innocent  II.  and 
his  rival  that  of  Anacletus  II.  The  party  of  the  latter,, 
however,  proved,  fo  powerful  at  Rome,  that  Innocent  was 
obliged  to  flee  with  the  cardinals  who  defied  him  to  Pifa„ 

where 
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where  he  was  acknowledged  lawful  pope,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  other  cities  of  Tufcany.  In  the  year  1138  Anacletus 
died  ;  when  the  cardinals  and  clergy  of  his  party  chofe 
Gregory,  cardinal  prieft,  his  fucceffor,  who  took  the  name 
of  Victor.  After  the  latter,  however,  had'  borne  the 
empty  title  of  pope  about  two  months,  he  was  perfuaded 
bv  St.  Bernard  to  lay  alide  the  enfigns  of  the  pontifical 
dignity,  and  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  Innocent. 
The  fchifm  in  the  church  being  terminated  by  this  event, 
and  Innocent  having  now  no  enemy  to  contend  with  at 
R  nne,  took  up  his  refidence  in  that  city,  and  fummoned 
a  general  council  to  meet  in  the  Lateran,  in  the  year  1139. 
Pie  died  in  1143,  .after  a  pontificate  of  rather  more  than 
thirteen  years  and  a  half.  Notwithftanding  the  excellence 
of  his  private  life,  and  the  fnavity  of  his  manners,  from  the 
revolts  which  took  place  during  his  pontificate,  it  may 
be  fufpefted  that  his  admini fixation  of  government  was 
not  conducted  with  prudence  and  wil’dom  ;  and  that  his 
zeal  for  exalting  the  papal  pretenfions  was  not  behind 
that  of  any  of  his  predeceffors,  is  fufficiently  apparent 
from  his  extraordinary  language  at  the  opening  of  the 
council  of  Lateran,  when,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  af- 
fembly,  he  laid,  “You  all  know'  that  Rome  is  the  capital 
of  the  world,  and  that  all  ecclefiaftical  dignities  are  held 
and  received  by  permiffion  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  by  a 
jief  5  and  without  his  leave  cannot  be  lawfully  poffeffed.” 
.Forty-three  of  his  Letters  are  inferted  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  the  Colleft.  Concil.  and  two  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
Baluze’s  Mifcell. 

IN'NOCENT  III.  (pope),  originally  called  Lotha- 
Ri us,  was  a  defcendant  from  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  the 
counts  of  Segni,  and  born  at  Anagni  about  the  year  1161. 
After  puffuing  his  ftudies  for  lome  time  at  Rome,  he 
went  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor.  From  Paris  he  w'ent  to  Bologna; 
and  in  that  univerfity,  as  well  as  in  thofe  where  he  had 
formerly  ftudied,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  above  his  compeers 
by  the  brightnefs  of  his  talents,  and  his  proficiency  in 
the  different  branches  of  academicallearning,  particularly 
in  philofophy  and  divinity.  Upon  his  return  home,  he 
was  promoted  to  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Anagni ;  and  afterwards  to  the  fame  dignity  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  He  was  ordained  fub-deacon  by 
Gregory  VIII.  and  preferred  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal- 
deacon  by  Clement  III.  under  the  title  of  cardinal  of  St. 
Sergius  and  St.  BacchiuS.  On  the  death  of  pope  Celeftine 
III.  in  the  year  1198,  Lotharius  was  elefted  his  fucceffor 
by  a  great  majority  of  cardinals,  when  he  was  in  the 
thirty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  Being  at  that  time  only 
in  deacon’s  orders,  he  was  firlt  of  all  ordained  prieft,  and 
then  confecrated  high-pontiff,  when  he  took  the  name  of 
Innocent  III.  From  the  moment  of  his  exaltation  he  re- 
folved  to  follow  the  example  of  Gregory  VII-  and  with 
equal  arrogance,  intrepidity,  and  addrefs,  purfued  his 
plans  of  ambition,  till  he  arrived  at  a  height  of  defpotifm, 
which  all  Europe  beheld  with  aftonifhment,  but  alfo,  to 
its  eternal  reproach,  with  the  ignominious  filence  of  a 
palfive  obedience.  Not  long  after  the  commencement  of 
his  pontificate,  Innocent  excommunicated  Alphonfus  X. 
king  of  Galicia  and  Leon,  for  refuting  to  difmifs  Tarfia, 
the  daughter  of  Sanftius  king  of  Fortugal,  whom  he  had 
married  within  the  forbidden  degrees  ;  and  he  alfo  ex¬ 
communicated  Philip  Auguftus,  king  of  France,  for  hav¬ 
ing  diffolved  his  marriage  with  Ingeiburga,  a  princefs  of 
Denmark,  and  efpoufed  another  in  her  place ;  nor  did  he 
ceale  to  purfue  the  laft-mentioned  monarch  with  his  ana¬ 
themas,  until  he  engaged  him  to  receive  the  divorced  queen, 
and  to  reftore  her  to  her  loft  dignity.  About  the  year 
1199,  the  imperial  dignity  in  Germany  was  dilputed  be¬ 
tween  Philip  duke  of  Suabia  and  Otho  of  Saxony ;  when 
Innocent  affirmed  to  himfelf  the  power  of  deciding  the 
conteft,  and,  declaring  Otho  lawfully  elefted,  fent  two 
cardinals  to  notify  this  declaration  to  the  German  princes, 
and  to  command  them,  in  his  name,  to  abandon  Philip, 
find  acknowledge  Otho.  But  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
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the  arms  of  Philip  againft  his  rival  Otho,  who  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  flee  the  country,  and  the  almoft  univerfal  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  Philip’s  claim  by  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  made  Innocent  think  it  advileable  to  abandon  his 
rival,  and  adhere  to  Philip;  and,  accordingly,  he  fent 
two  legates,  who  abfolved  him  from  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication  which  had  been  prqnounced  againft  him, 
and  owned  him,  in  the  pope’s  name,  lawful  king  of  the 
Romans,  on  his  engaging  upon  oath  to  abide  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  apoftolic  fee  with  refpeft  to  all  points  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  him  and  the  pope.  To  prevent  any  new 
disturbances  in  the  empire,  the  legates  afterwards,  in  con- 
junftion  with  the  German  princes,  brought  about  an 
agreement  between  the  competitors,  the  terms  of  which 
implied,  that  Philip  fbould  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Otho,  and  that  the  latter  lliould  fucceed  his  father-in- 
law  if  he  happened  to  furvive  him. 

About  this  time  commenced  the  differences  between 
Innocent  and  John  king  of  England,  which  terminated 
in  that  contemptible  monarch’s  facrificing  the  honour  of 
his  crown,  by  bafely  refigning  it  to  the  papal  legate,  and 
receiving  it  again  as  a  prefent  from  the  fee  of  Rome,  after 
taking  an  oath  of  fealty,  and  paying  tribute  as  a  vaffal 
and  feudatory.  See  the  article  England,  vcl.  vi.  p.  579. 
In  the  year  1208,  in  confequence  of  Philip,  king  of  Ger¬ 
many,  having  been  treacheroufly  murdered,  Innocent 
wrote  to  all  the  princes  of  the  empire,  reminding  them  of 
the  agreement  which  had  been  made  between  Philip  and 
Otho,  and  forbidding  the  bifliops,  upon  pain  of  excom¬ 
munication,  to  eleft:  or  crown  any  other  perfon  than  the 
latter.  Otho  was  accordingly  elefted  without  oppolition, 
and  was  invited  to  Rome,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  the 
imperial  crown,  after  he  had  taken  a  prefcribed  oath  of 
filial  lubmiflion  and  obedience  to  the  apoftolic  fee.  On 
liis  arrival  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1209,  Otho  was  received 
by  the  pope  with  every  mark  of  friendftiip  and  elteem, 
and  crowned  by  him  at  St.  Peter’s  with  the  uftial  cere¬ 
monies.  The  harmony  between  them,  however,  was  but 
of  fliort  duration,  owing  to  the  fpirited  meafures  which 
Otho  took  to  recover  territories  in  Italy,  which  had  been 
ufurped  from  the  empire  by  the  church,  or  by  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  and  his  not  permitting  himfelf  to  be  diverted  from 
his  defign  by  the  pope’s  admonitions  or  menaces.  High¬ 
ly  exafperated  at  Otho’s  ingratitude,  as  he  called  it,  the 
lordly  pontiff  determined  that  he  fhould  feel  his  ven¬ 
geance,  and  that  without  delay.  In  the  year  1210,  there¬ 
fore,  he  pronounced  a  fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  him  ;  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the  church  ;  and 
not  only  abfolved  all  his  fubjefts  from  their  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance,  but  proclaimed  all  thofe  excommunicated  who 
fhould  own  him  for  emperor,  or  obey  him  as  fuch.  When 
this  fentence  was  publifhed  in  Germany,  it  gave  occafion 
to  a  confederacy  of  princes,  who,  in  conformity  to  the 
papal  fentence,  withdrew  their  obedience  from  Otho,  and 
chofe  Frederic,  king  of  Sicily,  emperor ;  whofe  eleftion 
was  Very  readily  confirmed  by  Innocent. 

In  the  year  1215,  the  fourth  general  Lateran  council 
was  held  at  Rome,  which  was  To  managed  by  the  all- 
controuling  power  of  the  pontiff,  that,  inftead  of  exer- 
ciling  the  funftions  of  a  deliberative  body,  it  was  made 
ufe  of  only  as  an  inftrument  to  regiiler  the  canons  and 
decrees  which  Innocent  had  drawn  up,  and  \yhich  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  read  for  their  approbation.  In  this  council, 
beiides  many  fanguinary  laws  palled  againft  herefies,  and 
a  decree  promifing  a  full  remillion  of  all  fins,  to  all  who 
lliould  either  take  the  crofs  for  the  relief  of  the  Chriftians 
in  Paleftine,  or  lupply  with  money,  arms,  or  provifions, 
thofe  who  took  it;  the  doftrine  of  tranfubftantiation  was 
firft  heard  of,  and  declared  an  article  of  faith  ;  auricular 
confelfion,  lubmiflion  to  the  prieft’s  penance,  and  com¬ 
munion,  at  leaft  once  a  year,  were  enjoined  ;  and  the 
pope’s  depofing  power,  as  well  as  his  abfolute  fupremacy 
in  temporals  as  well  as  fpirituals,  was  recognifed.  In  the 
year  1216,  Innocent  undertook  a  journey  to  Pifa,  with 
the  defign  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
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Pifana  snd  Genoefe,  who  were  then  at  war,  and  of  per- 
iuading  both  republics  to  join  the  other  Chriftian  powers 
againft  the  Saracens.  But,  on  his  arrival  at  Perugia,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  which  in  a  few  days'  put 
an' end  to  his  life,  after  a  pontificate  of  eighteen  years  and 
rather  more  than  fix  months,  and  when  he  was  about  fifty- 
five  years  old.  He  was  fuperior  in  learning,  abilities,  and 
knowledge,  to  molt  of  his  predeceflors  ;  but  his  ambition, 
arrogance,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  clouded  the  luftre  of  any 
good  qualities  which  his  panegyrilts  have  attributed  to 
him.  That  we  are  not  influenced  by  protellant  preju¬ 
dices  in  giving  him  this  charadter,  will  not  require  any 
proof  to  "thofe  who  confider  the  portrait  which  Mr.  Be- 
rington,  a  catholic  prieft,  has  drawn  of  this  pontiff. 

Innocent,”  fays  that  author,  “  had  virtues.  He  was 
learned,  magnificent,  perfeverant,  wife.  In  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  laws  and  politics,  he  had  no  equal :  he  poflelfed 
the  art  of  government;  and  he  was  obeyed  more  from 
fear  than  love.  Ambition  was  his  ruling  paflion,  to  gra¬ 
tify  which,  he  overftepped  the  bounds  of  decency  and  juf- 
tice,  playing  as  wantonly  with  the  folemn  cenfures  of  the 
church,  as  if  they  had  been  .inftitufed  for  the  common 
purpofes  of  wayward  caprice  or  refentful  vengeance.  To 
look  into  him  for  the  amiable  virtues  of  life,  or  for  thofe 
which  fnould  form  the  pa  flora  1  character,  would  be  lofs 
of  time.  The  prerogative  of  the  holy  fee,  built  up  by 
adulation  and  misjudging  zeal,  filled  his  mind;  its  ag- 
grandifement  he  fought,  lometimes,  perhaps,  from  mo¬ 
tives  which  the  cool  reafoner  may  excufe ;  and  the  me¬ 
teor  of  univerfal  empire  gleaming  on  his  fenfes,  did  not 
permit  the  operations  of  a  difpafiionate  and  unbiafied 
judgment.  No  tears  were  flied  when  Innocent  fell,  but 
thole  which  religion  wept,  too  juftly  pained  by  the  inor¬ 
dinate  exertions  and  worldly  views  of  her  firfl  minifter. 
The  maxims  of  the  age,  however,  muft  not  be  forgotten. 
They  will  throw  fome  veil  over  the  failings  of  Innocent ; 
will  extenuate  the  intemperance  of  his  meafures,  and 
Blunt  the  edge  of  cenlure.”  He  was  the  author  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  works,  enumerated  by  Cave  and  Dupin,  of  which 
the  moll:  valuable  are  his  Epiftles,  which  throw  confider- 
able  light  on  the  eccleiiaftical  hiftory  of  his  time,  and  will 
afford  much  aflifiance  to  the  rtudent  in  canon  law.  The 
moft  complete  and  correct  edition  of  them,  is  that  pub- 
lifhed  at  Paris,  in  1682,  by  M.  Baluze,  in  a  vols.  folio. 

IN'NOCENT  IV.  (pope),  whofe  former  name  was  Si- 
nibaldo,  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  and  a  branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Fiefchi,  counts  of  Lavagna.  His  firfl: 
ecclefiaftical  preferment  was  a  canonry  of  Parma  ;  from 
which  he  was  promoted  to  the  chancellorlhip  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  church.  In  the  year  ia27,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  purple  by  pope  Gregory  IX.  under  the  title  of  cardi¬ 
nal  prefbyter  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Lucina.  After  the  death 
of  Celefline  IV.  in  1241,  the  Roman  fee  remained  vacant 
for  more  than  twenty  months  ;  at  length  Sinibaldo  was 
unanimoufly  elefted  to  the  papal  dignity,  on  the  feftival  of 
St.  John  the  Baptift,  1243,  and  took  the  name  of  Innocent 
IV.  He  died  in  the  month  of  December  1254,  after  he 
had  prefided  over  the  church  eleven  years  and  between 
five. and  fix  months.  During  the  whole  of  his  pontificate, 
he  adhered  to  thofe  high  and  pernicious  notions,  refpeft- 
ing  the  power  and  authority  of  the  papal  fee,  upon  which 
his  predeceflors  Gregory  VII.  and  IX.  had  a&ed,  to  the 
great  unhappinels  of  Germany  and  Italy  in  particular,  as 
well  as  of  other  European  kingdoms.  See  Germany, 
vol.  viii.'p.  481.  He  poflelfed  confiderable  learning,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  divinity  of  thofe  times,  and  was 
the  belt  civilian  of  his  age.  In  the  midft  of  the  cares  of 
his  troublefome  pontificate,  he  wrote  the  Apparatus ,  Libris 
quinque  diJHnBus,  in  totidem  Libras  Decretalium,  which  was 
firfl  printed  at  Venice  in  1570,  folio,  and  is  ftill  held  in 
iuch  requeft  among  the  canonilts,  that  the  author  is  ftyled 
by  them,  “the  father  of  the  canon-law.”  He  was  alfo 
the  author  of  other  pieces,  and  among  them,  of  Liber  Apo - 
logeticus  de  Potejiate  Ecclejiajlica,  &c.  defigned  to  maintain 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  apoftolic  fee  over  the  empire,  in  an- 
Vol.XI.  No.  736. 
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fwer  to  the  famous  peter  de  Vineis,  fecretary  to  Frede¬ 
ric  II.  Twenty  of  his  Letters  are  inferred  in  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  Collefl.  Concil.  and  forty-fix  in  the  firfl: 
volume  of  Waddingus’s  An  rial.  Minor.  As  this  pontiff 
was  himfelf  a  man  of  learning,-  fo  he  was  an  encourageF 
of  learned  men;  and  it  was  .at  his  requelt  that  Alexander 
Hales  undertook  his  Summa  univerfas  Theologias.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  firfl  who  diftinguilhed  the  cardinals 
by  the. red  hat. 

IN'NOCENT  V.  (pope),  originally  known  by  the  name  - 
of  Peter  of  Tarentaise,  was  born  at  the  town  whence 
he  derived  his  furname,  on  the  Iferre  in  Burgundy.  When 
very  young  he  entered  into  the  Dominican  order  of  preach¬ 
ing  friars  in  the  year  1225,  and  purfued  his  ftudies  in  di¬ 
vinity  at  Paris  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  theological  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city, 
and  was  confidered  to  be  one  of  the  moll  learned  divines 
of  the  age.  In  the  year  1263,  he  filled  the  poll  of  vicar- 
general  of  his  order  at  a  chapter  held  at  Lyons,  and  was 
appointed  provincial  in  France.  In  the  year  1271,  he 
was  nominated  by  pope  Gregory  X.  archbifhop  of  Lyons, 
and  foon  afterwards  promoted  to  the  facred  college,  by 
the  title  of  cardinal  bilhop  of  Oftia.  Two  years  after  this- 
he  was  created,  grand  penitentiary  of  the  Roman  church, 
and  prefided  at  the  council  held  at  Lyons  in  1274.  Upon 
the  death  of  Gregory  X.  in  1276,  he  was  unanimoufly 
chofen  his  fucceflor  in  the  papal  dignity  by  the  conclave,, 
and  took  the  name  of  Innocent  V.  The  firfl  object  of 
his  care  after  his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  was  to  recon¬ 
cile  thofe  ftates  of  Italy,  which  were  carrying  on  bloody 
wars  againft  each  other  under  the  oppofite  denominations 
of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines ;  for  which  purpofe  he  fent 
legates  into  Tufcany,  who  by  their  interpofition,  con¬ 
jointly  with  that  of  the  ambafladors  of  Charles  king  of 
Sicily,  fucceeded  in  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the 
republics  of  Lucca  and  Pifa.  In  the  next  place,  he  pro- 
jefted  the  million  of  a  fplendid  legation  into  the  Eaft,  to 
obtain  from  the  emperor  Michael  Palacologus  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  articles  of  union  agreed  and  fworn  to  by 
his  ambafladors  ;  but  he  died  before  he  could  carry  his 
defign  finto  execution,  after  a  fliort  pontificate  of  abou? 
five  months.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Commentaries 
upon  the  Pentateuch,'  the  Canticles,  and  the  Evangelilis. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  publilhed  at  Cologne 
in  1478,  folio,  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  de  Goram. 

3.  Compendium  Theologiae,  Paris,  1 551,  iamo.  4.  Com- 
mentarius  in  quatuor  Libros  Sententiarum,  Touloufe^. 
1652,  &c. 

IN'NOCENT  VI.  (pope),  formerly  called  Stephen 
Aubert,  was  a  native  of  Mont,  near  Pompadour,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Limoges,  in  France.  About  the  year  1335,  he 
was  profeffor  of  civil  law  at  Touloufe,  and  chief  judge  of 
that  city.  In  the  year  1337,  he  was  made  bilhop  of  Noy- 
on;  and  in  1340,  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Clermont.  Two 
years  afterwards,  pope  Clement  VL.raifed  him  to  the  pur¬ 
ple,  and  appointed  him  grand  penitentiary  of  the  Roman 
church.  Avignon  was  at  this  time  the  place  of  papal  re- 
fidence,  where,  upon  the  death  of  Clement  VI.  in  1352, 
the  cardinals  held  their  conclave  for  the  eleftion  of  his 
fucceflor.  Before  they  proceeded  to  that  formality,  they 
drew  up  among  themlelves  a  fet  of  articles,  calculated  to 
maintain  their  dignity,  and  to  render  them  in  a  confider¬ 
able  degree  independent  of  the  pope ;  to  the  obfervance 
of  which  they  all  fwore,  fome  without  any  reftriftion,  but 
others  with  the  claufe,  <fif  agreeable  to  the  law.”  After 
this  preliminary  meafure,  they  gave  their  fuffrages,  which 
were  found  to  be  unanimous  in  favour  of  Aubert,  who 
took  the  name  of  Innocent  VI.  ’  No  fooner  had  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  pontificate,  than- he  declared  the  Compaq 
entered  into  by  the  conclave  to  be  illegal,  as  contrary  to 
the  canons  of  the  church  ;  and,  confequently,  null  and  in 
no  refpeft  binding ;  but  as,  from  his  knowledge  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  civilian,  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  that  faft 
before,  his  taking  the  oath  to  obferve  it,  even  with  the 
xeltriftive  claufe,  deferves-no  more  favourable  name  than 
A a  than 
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that  of  a  difhonoui'able  trick,  to  frriooth  the  road  to  his 
advancement.  From  his  fubfequent  conduct  he  derives 
greater  credit.  He  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  coi*re6t  many 
of  the  abufes  which  had  been  introduced  or  connived  at 
by  his  predeceffors.  As  foon  as  he  had  taken  poffeffion 
of  his  fee,  he  revoked  the  refervations  and  commendams 
granted  by  his  predeceflor,  which  had  proved  the  means 
of  depriving  the  officiating  clergy  of  their  revenues,  arid 
jiroftituting  them  to  the  ufe  of  idle  drones  ;  and  he  abo¬ 
lished  the  heavy  impoiitions  laid  upon  the  clergy,  when 
referred  to  any  new  benefice  or  dignity.  He  obliged  the 
ifhops  and  other  dignitaries,  who  flocked  to  Avignon 
from  all  parts  to  hunt  after  new  preferments,  to  return  to 
their  fees  and  churches,  and  reflde  there,  upon  pain  of  ex- 
communication.  He  retrenched  all  the  unneceflary  ex - 
pences  of  the  papal  court,  contenting  himfelf  with  a  fmall 
number  of  attendants  ;  and  lie  obliged  the  cardinals  to 
follow  his  example,  telling  them,  that  to  fpend  their  re¬ 
venues  in  idle  parade,  and  public  entertainments,  was 
fcancteloufly  to  milufe  that  wealth  whjch  v/as  bellowed 
upon  them  for  beneficial  and  charitable  purpofes.  He  al¬ 
lowed  the  judges  for  the  decifion  of  caufes,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  auditors  of  the  rota,  who  had  no  falary  till 
his  time,  handfome  appointments,  that  they  might  lie  un¬ 
der  no- temptation  to  be  diflioneft  or  partial;  being  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fay,  “Hungry  men  will  be  apt  to  make  free 
with  the  food  of  others,  if  they  have  none  of  their  own.” 

At  the  time  when  Innocent  afcended  the  papal  throne, 
almofi:  all  the  cities  that  belonged  to  the  Roman  church 
in  Italy  had  either  erected  themfelves  into  republics,  or 
been  feized  by  different  tyrants;  in  confequence pf  which 
Rate  of  things  the  papal  revenues  had  fuffered  a  confider- 
able  defalcation.  With  a  view  of  reftoring  the  eccleiiafti- 
cal  ftate  to  its  former  condition,  in  the  firfl  year  of  his 
pontificate  Innocent  fent  cardinal  Alvarez,  archbifhop  of 
Toledo,  in  the  character  of  his  legate  a  latere  into  Italy  ; 
Vv'here,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  partly  by  his  indefa¬ 
tigable  induftry  and  addrefs,  he  brought  all  the  rebel  ci¬ 
ties  to  their  duty  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  but  at  an  ex¬ 
pence  which  quite  impoverifhed  the  Roman  cliurrh.  In¬ 
nocent  maintained  the  decrees  of  his  predeceffors  againft 
trhofe  individuals  of  the  Minorite  friars  who  aflumed  the 
name  of  fpiritual  brethren,  maintaining  that  neither  Chrift 
nor  his  apoftles  had  any  property  either  in  particular  or 
in  common,  and  that  it  was  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with 
the  poverty  which  they  profefled  to  keep  in  their  grana¬ 
ries  the  grain,  or  in  their  cellars  the  wine,  which  they  had 
obtained  by  begging  in  harveft  and.  vintage  time.  Two 
of  tlris  defcription,  who  were  arrefled  at  Montpellier  in 
the  year  135.'!-,  and  perfifted  in  maintaining  their  opinions 
in  oppofition  to  the  pope's  perfonal  labours  for  their  con- 
verfion,  were  given  up  by  him  to  the  inquifitors,  and 
burnt  alive.  Nothing  occurs  during  the  remainder  of  In¬ 
nocent’s  pontificate  which  is  defer v in g  of  being  recorded. 
He  died  at  Avignon  in  the  year  1362,  after  he  had  filled 
the  papal  chair  nine  years  and  nearly  nine  months.  Fie 
is  chiefly  commended  by  contemporary  writers  for  his 
probity,  and  the  fanclity  of  his  life.  He  was  a  generous 
friend  to  the  poor,  an  enemy  to  vice,  punifhing  it  with 
the  utmofl  feverity,  and,  according  to  one  of  the  authors 
of  his  life  in  Baluze’s  colleltion,  fetting  no  bounds  to  his 
venerofity  in  rewarding  virtue.  But,  with'  a)l  his  good 
qualities,  he  is  chargeable  with  fhovving  an  unbecoming- 
partiality  towards  bis,  own  family  ;  finqe  he  promoted 
bis  nephew  and  his  grand  nephew  ,to  the  purple,  and  left 
none  of  his, more  diitant  relations,  whether  ecclefialtics  or 
laymen,  unprovided  for..  Two  of  his  Epifiles  are  infected 
in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Coilcdl.  Concil.  twenty- 
.  three  in  Bzovius’s  Anna).  Eccl.  under  the  years  1353,  See. 
thirty  in  Wadding, US's  Annal.  Minor,  under,  the  fame 
date  ;  and  feveral  are  pfeferved  in  the  Vatican  library. 

IN'NOCENT  VII.  (pope),  formerly  named  Cosmo  de 
Meliora-ti,  was  born  at  Salmons,  in  the  nearer  Ahruz- 
7.0,  about  the  year  1339.  He  recommended  diimfelf  to 
iwtics  by  his  learning,  particularly  his  knowledge  of  the 
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civil  and  canon  law,  and  the  high  chara&er  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  for  virtue  and  probity.  He  was  made  clerk  of  the 
apoftolic  chamber  by  pope  Urban  VI.  and  was  afterwards 
employed  by  him  to  collefl  the  revenues  of  the  apoftolic 
fee  in  England.  As  a  reward  for  his  fervices  in  thefe 
fituations,  upon  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  preferred  to 
the  arclibifhopric  of  Ravenna,  and  not  long  afterwards  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Bologna.  In  the  year  1389,  Boniface  IX. 
raifed  him  to  the  facred  college,  under  the  title  of  cardi¬ 
nal  prefbyter  of  Santa  Croce.  On  the  death  of  that  pon¬ 
tiff  in  1404,  Meliorati  was  unanimoufly  chofen  pope,  and 
took  the  name  of  Innocent  VII.  Scarcely  had  he  been, 
cor.fecrated,  when  a  dreadful  tumult  broke  out  in  Rome 
between  the  parties  of  the  Gliibellines,  headed  by  John 
and  Nicholas.  Colonna,  and  the  Guelfs,  fupported  by  the 
Urfini ;  the  former  of  whom  were  for  reftoring  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  powers  of  government,  which  they  had  bafely 
yielded  up,  for  the  fake  of  prefent  intereft,  under  the  pon¬ 
tificate  of  Boniface  IX.  and  the  latter  ftrove  to  prelerve 
them  to  the  pope  and  the  church.  Thefe  difputes  lafted 
almoft  the  whole  time  of  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VII. 
he  died  in-November  1406,  in.  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  pontificate  of  not  much  more  than  two  years. 
Fie  is  represented  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  a  mild  and  pa¬ 
cific  dilpofitiop,  of  a  generous  and  beneficent  temper,  an 
enemy  to  all  pomp  and  fliow,  free  from  pride  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  of  great  addrefs  arid  experience  in  negociations 
and  ftate  affairs.  But  thofe  who  commend  him  moft  Blame 
him  for  his  nepotilin,  in  Confequence  of  which,  perfons 
unworthy  of  thofe  ftations  were  advanced  to  the  higheft 
polls  both  in  the  ftate  and  the  church.  No  writings  of 
liis  have  reached  our  times,  excepting  a  difeourfif  On 
Church  Union  ;  and  fome  Letters,  prefferved  in  Sponda- 
nus’s  Contin.  Annal.  Eccl.  rind  Raynaldu3’s  Annal.  Eccl. 
under  the  years  1404. 

IN'NOCENT  VIII.  (pope),  originally  called  John 
Baptist  Cibo,  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  and  born  in  the 
year  1432..  Authors  differ  widely  in  their  ftatements  re- 
fpedting  his  defeent ;  fome  reprefenting  him  to  have  been 
of  obfeure  extraction,  and  others  the  fon  of  a  nobleman, 
illuftrious  for  his  military  actions,  whofe  family  originally 
came  from  Greece,  and  had  for  feveral  ages  made  a  film¬ 
ing  figure  in  the  Genoefe  republic.  Be  the  truth  as  it 
may,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  fubject  of  this 
article  was  fent  when  young  to  the  court  of  Naples, 
where  he  lived  feveral  years  during  the'  reigns  of  Alplionfo 
and  his  fon  and  fucceffor  Ferdinand,  and  received  marks 
of  favour  from  both'  princes.  Conceiving,  however,  that 
lie  was  more  likely  to  prove  a  fuccefsfui-  candidate  for 
valuable  preferments  at  Rome,  he  removed  to  that  city, 
where  by  his  parts  and  addrefs  he  foon  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  confidence  of  Philip  cardinal  of  Bologna, 
and_  brother  to  pope  Nicholas  V.  who  took  him  into  his 
family.  Through  the  intereft  of  this  patron,  he  was  pre¬ 
ferred  by  pope  Paul  II.  to  the  bifhopric  of  Savona.  By 
Sixtus  IV.  he  was  tranfiated  to  the  fee  of  Meifi,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,;  conftituted  his  datary ;  employed  on 
different  legations  ;  and  raifed  to  the  purple  by  the  title 
of  cardinal  of  St.  Bajbina,  in  the  year  1473.  Upon  the 
death  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  1484,  our  cardinal  was  elefted  his 
fucceffor  by  a  great  majority  of  the  conclave,  and  at  his 
con  fee  ration  took  the  name  of  Innocent  VIII.  As  foon 
as  he  was  flatted  in  his  government,  lie"  endeavoured  to 
promote  peace  and  union  among  the  different  Chriftian 
princes,  and  to  engage  them  to  make  a  common  caule 
.  againft  the  Turks  ;  but  his  efforts  were  attended  with  no 
better  fuccefs  than  thofe  of  his  predeceffors,  as  far  as  re- 
fpelted  the  objelf  which  he  profeffed  (o' have  primarily  at 
heart.  They  contributed,  however,  to  bring- much  wealth 
into  the  apoftolic  treafury,  pretendedly  for  the  purpofe  of 
defraying  the  expences  of  a  holy  war  ;  part  of  which  was 
appropriated  by  the  pope  to  liis  own  life,  and  the  reft  ei¬ 
ther  fpent  on  the  repair  of  ancient  works  of  art,  or  in  flip- 
port  pf  a  war  in  which  he  foon  became  involved  with  Fer¬ 
dinand  king  ofNaples,. for  which  fee  tile  article  Naples. 

Innocent 
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Innocent  (pent  the  remainder  of  his  pontificate  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  maintain  order  and  good  government  in 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  and  in  cultivating  the  arts 
of  peace.  He  cleared  the  country  of  the  robbers  and  af- 
fafiins  with  which  it  was  infefted  ;  adopted  mealmes  for 
the  regular  and  plentiful  fnpply  of  Rome  with  provifions  ; 
and  adorned  it  with  many  magnificent  buildings,.  _  The 
moft  remarkable  event  of  tlie  four  laft  years  of  his  life 
Hvas,  bis  receiving  and  keeping  prifoner  at  large  in  the 
Vatican  palace,  Zizim,  brother  to  the  grand  fignior  Baja- 
zet  II.  See  the  article  Turkey. 

Innocent  died  in  the  year  1494,  aged  fixty,  after  he 
had  filled  the  papal  throne  feven  years  and  nearly  eleven 
months.  He  appears  to  have  pofleffed  few  preventions  to 
learning  or  abilities  ;  but  fecured  attachment  and  refpeft 
by  the  fweetnefs  of  his  temper,  and  his  obliging  manners. 
That  he  was  avaricious  he  fhowed,  by  the  creation  of  nu¬ 
merous  new  offices,  which  he  fold  for  large  fums  ot  mo¬ 
ney,  and  by  the  riches  which  he  left  behind  him.  And 
that  his  charafter  in  a  moral  point  of  view  will  not  bear 
examination,  is  manifeft  from  the  licentioufnefs  of  his 
manners,  and  the  numerous  baftards  of  whom  he  unbiufli- 
ingly  owned  himfelf  the  father.  Volaterranus  fays,  that, 
«<  he  was  the  firft  of  the  popes  who  introduced  that  new 
and  extraordinary  proceeding  of  owning  publicly  _  his 
fpurious  iflue,  and,  without  any  refpeft  to  the  ancient 
difcipline,  heaping  upon  them  riches  without  meafure.” 
There  are  none  of  his  writings  publifhed,  excepting  a 
Tetter  to  Henry  VII.  king  of  England,  againlt  citing  the 
clerical  orders  before  fecular  tribunals,  which  is  i_n- 
lerted  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Collect.  Concil. 
eight  Letters,  and  Conftitutions,  in  Bzovius’s  _AnnaI.  Eccl. 
under  the  year  1484 ;  and  others  in  the  bullaries  and  other 
collections  of  the  papal  conftitutions. 

IN'NOCENT  IX.  (pope),  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  John-Anthony  Facchinetti,  was  bom  at'  Bologna 
in  the  year  15x9.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doflor  in  the 
year  1544-  Removing  afterwards  to  Rome,  he  became  a 
domeftic  in  the  family  of  cardinal  Farnele,  who  fent  him 
in  the  capacity  of  his  vicar  to  Avignon,  and  again  to 
Parma.  By  pope  Pius  IV.  he  was  made  bilhop  of  Nicaftro 
in  Calabria,  and  employed  by  that  pontiff-  at  the  council 
of  Trent,  in  the  year  1 561.  In  1 5 66,  Pius  V.  fent  him  in 
the  charafter  of  his  nuncio  to  Venice,  where  he  had  a 
principal  concern  in  eftablifiiing  the  confederacy  between 
the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  republic,  againlt 
the  Turks.  Gregory  XIII.  created  him  patriarch  of  Je- 
rufalem;  appointed  him  prefident  of  the  Inquilition;  and 
finally  raifed  him  to  the  purple,  by  the  title  of  cardinal 
Santi  Quattro.  When  the  conclave  met  for  the  choice 
of  a  fucceflor  to  Gregory  XIV.  in  the  year  1591,  our  car¬ 
dinal  was  unanimoully  elected  to  that  dignity,  when  he 
took  the  name  of  Innocent  IX.  No  fooner  had  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  government,  than  lie  projected  grand  plans 
of  improvement  in  the  ecclefiaftical  territory,  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  economical  nature;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
'  carry  any  of  them  into  execution,  being  carried  off  by  a 
malignant  fever  juft  as  he  had  completed  the  fecond  month 
of  his  pontificate,  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  feventy- 
two. 

IN'NOCENT  X.  (pope),  whofe  former  name  was  John- 

a p t  1  s T  Pamphili,  was  defcended  from  a  relpeCtable 
family,  and  born  at  Rome  about  the  year  1575.  HeTe- 
.cffived  his  education  in  his  native  city,  and  applied  him¬ 
felf  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  of  which  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doCtor  when  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age.  Afterwards  he  Was  made  one  of  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  confiftory,  and  promoted  by  pope  Clement 
VIII.  to  the  auditorlhip  of  the  Rota.  By  Gregory  XV.  he 
■was  fent  nuncio  to  Naples;  and  he  was  employed  by  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.  in  the  capacity  of  firft  minifter  of  legations  into 
France  and  Spain,  having  been  created  patriarch  of  An¬ 
tioch  on  his  return  from  the  former  of'thofe  kingdoms. 
<He  was  alfo  nominated  papal  nuncio  in  Spain,  and  ac¬ 


quitted  himfelf  in  that  office  fo  much  to  the  fatisfafVion 
of  Urban,  that  in  the  year  1617  he  beftowed  upon  him  a 
cardinal’s  hat,  under  the  title  of  cardinal  of  St.  Eufebius. 
Afterwards  he  was  made  prefect  of  the  ecclefiaftical  im¬ 
munities;  fupreme  judge  of  the  inquilition  ;  and  protec¬ 
tor  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  the  conclave  which 
aftembled  in  1644,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  papal  fee  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  death  of  Urban  VIII.  there  was  a  contelt 
for  fix  weeks  between  the  faftions  who  fupportc-Jj  the  in- 
terefts  of  different  candidates ;  but  at  length,  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Barberini  party,  the  requifite  number  of 
votes  was  obtained  in  favour  of  the  cardinal  of  St.  Euft> 
bius,  who  upon  his  confecration  adopted  the  name  of  In¬ 
nocent  X.  Before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  Inno¬ 
cent  had  carried  on  an  illicit  commerce  with  his  brother’s 
widow,  Olympia  Maldachini,  a  woman  of  ir.fatiable  ava¬ 
rice  and  unbounded  ambition ;  and  that  commerce  he  not 
only  continued  after  he  had  obtained  the  tiara,  but  he 
entirely  abandoned  to  her  abfolute  iway  his  dignity,  the 
adminiftration  of  his  temporal  affairs,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  church.  All  benefices  and  bilhopfics,  all  em¬ 
ployments,  whether  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  or  military,  were 
dilpofed  of  by  her  to  the  higheft  bidders,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  friendihip  or  merit,  or  to  the  character  of  the 
1  purchafers.  The  moft  remarkable  tranfaiftion  of  his  pon¬ 
tificate,  however,  was  his  condemning,  by  a  bull,  in  the 
year  1653,  the  five  propofitions  felebted  by  the  Jefuits 
from  Janfonius’s-  AuguJUnus,  of  which  controverfy  we  have- 
given  an  account  in  the  life  of  the  bilhop  of  Ypres,  p.  685 
of  vol.  x.  Innocent  died  in  1655,  aged  about  eighty-one, 
having  filled  the  papal  throne  ten  years  and  between  three 
and  four  months.  Of  his  good  deeds  we  have  feen  no  re- 
gifter;  and  he  has  not  been  unjuftiy  characterized,  when 
reprefented  as  having  joined  to  a  profound  ignorance  of 
all  thofe  things  which  it  was  necefiary  for  a  Chriftian.  bi¬ 
lhop  to  know,  the  moft  lhameful  indolence,  and  the  molt 
notorious  profligacy. 

IN'NOCENT  XI.  (pope),  whofe  former  name  was  Be¬ 
nedict  Odescalchi,  was  the  Ion  of  a  rich  banker  at 
Como  in  the  Milanefe,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  i6i  r. 
His  firft  profelfion  was  that  of  a  Ipldier  ;  in  which  he  bore 
arms  in  the  Spanilli  fervice  againlt  the  French  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  and  received  a  wound,  the  inconvenience  of 
which  he  felt  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Quitting 
the  military  profelfion,  he  refolved  on  embracing  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  ftate  ;  and,  for  the  purpofe  of  qualifying  him¬ 
felf  for  the  church,  fie  went  to  ftudy  at  Naples,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doCtor.  Afterwards  ha 
removed  to  Rome  in  the  pontificate  cf  Urban  VIII.  who 
gave  him  the  appointment  of  apoftolical  lecretary.  Ha 
rilled  tfie  lame  poll  under  Innocent  X.  and  difcharged  the 
duties  of  it  with,  fo  much  ability,  that  he  was  appointed 
prefident  of  the  chamber,  and  afterwards  apoftolical  com- 
miliary,  and  governor  of  the  Marfa  di  Roma.  In  tha 
year  1645,  Innocent  raifed  him  to  the  purple,  by  the  titles 
of  cardinal  prefhyter  of  St.  Oiiuphrius,  and  fome  time  af¬ 
terwards  appointed  him  to  the  legation  of  Ferrara,  as  well 
as  the  bilhopric  of  Novara.  Upon  the  . death  ox  Clement  X. 
in  1678,  the  election  of  a  new  pope  was  delayed  for  Ibme 
months,  by_  the  intrigues,  of  the  cardinals  and  foreign, 
minifters  ;  till  at  length  the  rival  parties  united  in  giving 
their  fuffrag.es  for  our  cardinal,  who  at  his  confecration 
took  the  name  of  Innocent  XI.  ‘.He  had.  made  it  an  iu- 
difpenlable  condition  of  his  acceptance  of  that  dignity* 
that  he  Ihould  be  fupported  by  the  cardinals  in  reforming 
the  abufes  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  church  and 
court;  to  which  they  all  fubfcribed.  He  began  his. go¬ 
vernment  with  abolilhing  nepotifin^  for,  when  his  ne¬ 
phew  came  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  promotion,  he 
told  him  that  he  mull  notexpebt  to  have  any  fnare  in  the 
government,  and  itrictly  enjoined  him  neither  to  receive 
nor  return  any  vifits  as.  nephew  to  the  pope.  But  at  the 
lame  time,  that  he  might  have  no  ground  for.  complain¬ 
ing  that  he  was  not  benefited  by  his  uncle’s  advancement, 
the  pontiff  made  over  .to  him  the  whole  of  his  large  pa- 
.»  ternal 
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ternal  eftate,  faying,  that  he  could  bellow  upon  him  what 
was  his  own,  but  not  what  was  St.  Peter’s.  Innocent 
aifo  endeavoured  to  fupprefs  forne  of  the  grofs  fuperfti- 
tions  which  reigned  in  the  Romiffi church.  Among  thefe 
was  that  of  the  office  of  the  immaculate  conception  ;  the 
religious  veneration  of  a  hermit,  called  Anthony  Cala,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and  a  multitude  of  ridiculous 
^iid  pernicious  indulgences.  He  likewife  attempted,  by 
wife  inftitutions  and  judicious  regulations,  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  li¬ 
centious  morals  among  the  laity. 

In  the  year  1678,  Innocent  and  the  king  of  France  be¬ 
came  embroiled  in  a  controverfy,  which  terminated  in  a 
meafure  fatal  to  the  authority  of  Rome  in  that  kingdom. 
The  fubjedl  of  it  was  a  right  called  in  France  the  regale , 
by  which  the  king  claimed  the  collation  to  all  benefices 
which  became  vacant  in  the  diocefe  of  a  deceafed  bifhop 
before  the  nomination  of  his  fucceffor,  and  likewife,  the 
granting  of  the  inveftiture  to  every  new  biffiop,  and  re¬ 
quiring  him  on  that  occafion  to  fwear  allegiance  to  him 
as  his  liege-lord.  Thefe  claims  were  vigoroufly  oppofed 
by  the  pope,  and  maintained  with  no  lefs  vigour  by  the 
king.  The  pontiff  fent  forth  his  bulls  and  mandates  ; 
the  monarch  oppofed  their -execution  by  the  terror  of  pe¬ 
nal  laws,  and  the  authority  of  fevere  edifts  againft  all  who 
Ihould  dare  to  treat  them  with  the  fmalleft  regard.  When 
the  pontiff'  refuted  to  confirm  the  biffiops  who  were  no¬ 
minated  by  the  monarch,  the  latter  took  care  to  have 
them  confecrated  and  induced  into  their  refpeftive  fees  ; 
and  thus,  in  fome  meafure,  declared  to  the  world,  that 
the  Gallican  church  could  govern  itfelf  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Innocent,  who  pof- 
feffed  a  high  fpirit,  and  purfued  all  his  purpofes  with  in¬ 
flexible  firmnefs,  did  not  lofe  courage  at  the  fight  of  thefe 
vigorous  proceedings ;  but  threatened  the  monarch  with 
the  divine  vengeance,  iffued  bull  after  bull,  and  exhibit¬ 
ed  much  of  the  intrepidity  which  had  formerly  diftin- 
guifhed  the  lordly  rulers  of  the  Rornifh  church.  His  ob- 
Itinacy,  however,  only  increafed  the  indignation  and  re¬ 
sentment  of  Louis.  And  accordingly,  that  monarch  futn- 
raoned  the  famous  aflembly  of  bifhops,  which  met  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  in  the  year  1682,  and  drew  up  the  Four  celebrated 
Propofitions,  declaring  the  power  of  the  pope  tp  be  mere¬ 
ly  fpiritual,  and  alfo  inferior  to  that  of  a  general  council  ; 
and  maintaining  the  inviolability  of  the  rules,  inftitutions, 
and  obfervances,  of  the  Gallican  church.  Thefe  propofi¬ 
tions  were  folemnly  adopted  by  the  whole  aflembly,  and 
propofed  to  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  and  to  all  the 
univerfities  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  a  facred  rule  of 
faith.  At  the  fame  time  the  king  iffued  bn  edifl,  com¬ 
manding  all  his  fubjefts  to  receive  them,  with  a  ftrift  pro¬ 
hibition  againft  affertingor  maintaining  the  contrary  doc¬ 
trine.  Innocent  did  not  think  it  advii'eable  to  proceed  to 
extremities  againft  the  authors  of  filch  a  decifion,  backed 
by  fo  formidable  a  fupporter ;  he,  therefore,  contented 
himfelf  with  declaring  all  the  tranfaflions  of  the  aflembly 
null  and  void  ;  reprimanding  the  biffiops  for  abandoning 
the  caufe  of  the  church  ;  and  employing  learned  cham¬ 
pions  to  defend  the  papal  claims  both  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate.  Innocent  died  in  1689,  after  prefiding  over  the 
Roman  fee  twelve  years  and  fix  months.  He  was  not 
learned,  but  he  was  virtuous,  and  pious  toaufterity  ;  and, 
on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  abufes, 
the  improvement  of  morals,  as  well  as  the- reftoration  of 
difcipli.ne  in  the  church,  though,  perhaps,  in  fome  in- 
ftances  carried  too  far,  he  is  defervediy  claffed  among  the 
belt  of  the  popeg. 

IN'NOCENT  XII.  (pope),  originally  called  Anthony 
Pignatelli,  was  defeended  from  an  illuftrious  family  at 
Naples,  and  bom  there  in  the  year  1615.  After  being 
educated  to  the  church,  he  was  introduced  at  the  court 
of  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  His  firft 
appointment  was  to  the  office  of  inquifitor  at  Malta  ; 
whence  he  was  preferred  to  the  government  of  Viterbo. 
Afteovards  Ire  fuftained  the  character  of  papal  nuncio  at 
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Florence,  in  Poland,  and  at  Vienna;  was  nominated  blfliop 
of  Lecce ;  appointed  fecretary  to  the  congregation  of  bi¬ 
ffiops  and  regular  clergy ;  and  made  mafter  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  to  pope  Clement  X.  He  filled  the  fame  poll  under 
Innocent  XI.  who  created  him  biilrop  of  Faenza,  and  le¬ 
gate  to. Bologna ;  and  finally  preferred  him  to  the  arch- 
biffiopric  of  Naples,  and  a  feat  in  the  facred  college,  in. 
the  year  1681.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  VIII.  in 
the  year  1691,  the  conclave  was  agitated  by  the  intrigues 
of  different  contending  parties  between  five  and  fix  months, 
till  at  length  the  election  fell  upon  the  cardinal  archbi- 
ffiop,  who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  XII.  In  imitation 
of  the  good  example  of  pope  Innocent  XI.  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  court  of 
Rome.  The  wealth  which  many  of  his  predeceffors  had 
been  accuftomed  to  accumulate,  or  to  bellow  on  their 
wort'nlefs  relatives,  he  devoted  to  the  public  benefit,  em¬ 
ploying  it  in  the  erection  of  holpitals,  and  other  ufeful 
inftitutions,  and,  particularly,  on  the  improvement  of  . the 
ports  of  Anzio  and  Nettuno.  In  the  year  1693,  he  con¬ 
demned  the  Four  Propofitions  fubferibed  by  the  Gallican 
church  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XI.  and  the  king, 
from  motives  of  temporary  policy,  was  now  induced  to 
leave  the  Gallican  clergy  to  his  mercy,  who,  in  order  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  pontiff,  were  obliged  fora  time 
to  renounce  the  doflrine  which  not  many  years  before 
they  had  folemnly  ellablilhed.  In  the  year  1699,  he  iffued 
a  public  brief  of  cenfure  againft  the  celebrated  Fenelon’s 
treatife,  entitled,  Explication  des  Maximes  des  Saints  fur  la 
Vie  interieure ;  in  which  that  excellent  prelate  acquiefced, 
without  allowing  any  of  his  friends  to  defend  what  the 
pope  had  condemned.  Innocent  died  in  1700,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  eighty-five,  after  prefiding  over  the  Roman 
church  nine  years  and  between  two  and  three  months. 
He  was-a  man  who  rendered  himfelf  univerfally  refpecled 
by  his  eminent  talents,  and  univerfally  beloved  by  his  dif- 
tinguiflied  virtues. 

IN'NOCENT  XIII.  (pope),  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Michael-Angelo  Conti,  was  thefon  of  Charles 
Conti,  duke  of  Poli,  a  branch  of  one  of  the  mod  illuf¬ 
trious  noble  families  at  Rome,  where  the  lu bj eft  of  this 
article  was  born  in  the  year  1655.  The  firft  poll  which 
he  filled  under  the  papal  adminiftration,  was  that  of  go¬ 
vernor  of  Viterbo,  to  -which  lie  was  appointed  in  the  year 
1693.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  created  titular 
archbiffiop  of  Tarfus,  and  fent  legate  to  the  Swifs  catholic 
cantons.  In  the  year  1698,  he  went  in  the  character  of 
nuncio  to  the  court  of  Liibon,  where  he  Hill  refided  when 
he  was  promoted  to-the  purple  in  1707,  and  afterwards 
till  1 71 1,  when  he  returned  to  Italy.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  was  prefented  to  the  biffiopric  of  Viterbo, 
which  he  voluntarily  refigned  in  1719.  He  was  unani- 
moully  elected  fucceffor  to  Clement  XI.  in  the  papal  dig¬ 
nity,  in  the  year  1721,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Inno¬ 
cent  XIII.  out  of  refpefl  to  the  memory  of  Innocent  III. 
the  mod  illuftrious  of  the  feven  popes  who  had  before 
been  chofen  from  different  branches  of  the  Conti  family. 
He  was  a  man  eminent  for  w'ifdom,  virtue,  and  learning, 
and  had  diftinguifted  himfelf,  when  a  cardinal,  above 
moft  of  the  members  of  the  facred  college;  but  the  infir¬ 
mities,  to  which  he  had  been  for  fome  years  fubjeft,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  diftinguiftiing  his  pontificate  by  any  ac¬ 
tions  which  are  worthy -of  being  recorded.  He  died  in 
1724,  when  in  the  fixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  two  years 
and  nearly  ten  months  aftdr  his  election  to  the  papacy.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  many  of  his  relations  filled  feveral 
of  the  principal  offices  in  the  Roman  church  ahd  ftate. 

IN'NOCENTLY,  adv.  Without  guilt. — The  humble 
and  contented  man  pleafes  himfelf  innocently  and  eafily* 

.  while  the  ambitious  man  attempts  to  pleafe  others  fin- 
fully  and  difficultly.  South.— With  fimplicity  ;  with  filli- 
nefs  or  imprudence. — Without  hurt; — Balls  at  his  feet  lay 
innocently  dead.  Cowley. 

INNOCENTS’  DAY,  a  feftivalof  the  Chriftian  church, 
obierved  on  December  28,  in  memory  of  the  maflacre  of 

the- 
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the  maftlicre  of  the  innocent  children  by  the  command  of 
Herod  king  of  Judaea.  The  Greek  church  in  their  ca¬ 
lendar,  and  the  Abyflinians  of  Ethiopia  in  their  offices, 
commemorate  14,000  infants  on  this  occaiion  ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  the  number  was  fo  large,  as  the  fact  itfelf  is  not 
even  mentioned  by  Jofephus. 

INNOC'UOUS,  adj.  \_innocuus,'Lnt-}  Harmlefs  in  effefts. 
— The  molt  dangerous  poifons,  tkiilfully  managed,  may  be 
made  not  only  innocuous,  but  of  all  other  medicines  the 
moft  effectual.  Grew. 

INNOC'UOUSLY,  adv.  Without  mifchievous  effeCts. — 
Whether  quails,  from  any  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  do 
innocuoujly  feed  upon  hellebore,  or  rather  fometimes  but 
medically  uYe  the  fame.  Brown. 

INNOC'UOUSNESS,yi  Harmleffnefs. — The  blow  which 
fhakes  a  wall,  or  beats  it  down,  and  kills  men,  hath  a 
greater  effect  on'the  mind  than  that  which  penetrates  into 
a  mud  wall,  and  doth  little  harm;  for  that  innocuoufnefs  of 
the  efteCt  makes,  that,  although  in  itfelf  it  be  as  great  as 
the  other,  yet  ’tis  little  obferved.  Digby. 

IN'NOM,'  adj.  Belonging  to  barley  fown  the  fecond 
crop  after  the  fallow.  A  local  word. 

INNQM'INABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
nomctt,  a  name.)  Unfit  to  be  named,  incapable  of  being- 
named.  Scott. 

INNOMINA'TA,  /  in  botany.  See  Conocarpus. 

INNOM'INATE,  adj.  Having  no  name  ;  anonymous. 

INNOTES'CIMUS,  f.  [from  innote/co,  Lat.  to  make 
known.)  A  kind  of  letters  patent. 

To  IN'NOVATE,  v.  a.  [ innover ,  Fr.  innovo,  Lat.)  To 
bring  in  fomething  not  known  before. — Every  man  can¬ 
not  diftinguilh  betwixt  pedantry  and  poetry  ;  every  man 
therefore  is  not  fit  to  innovate.  Dryden. 

former  things 

Are  fet  afide  like  abdicated  kings  ; 

And  every  moment  alters  what  is  done, 

And  innovates  fome  aft  ’till  then  unknown.  Dryden. 

To  change  by  introducing  novelties. — From  his  attempts 
upon  the  civil  power,  he  proceeds  to  innovate  God’s  wor- 
fliip.  South.  , 

IN'NOVATING,  f.  The  act  of  introducing  fomething 
new. 

INNOVA'TION,  f  [ innovation ,  Fr.  from  innovate . ) 
Change  by  the  introduftion  of  novelty. — It  were  good  that 
men  in  innovations  would  follow  the  example"  of  time  it¬ 
felf,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly  and  by 
degrees.  Bacon. — Great  changes  may  be  made  in  a  go¬ 
vernment,  yet  the  form  continue  ;  but  large  intervals  of 
time  mult  pafs  between  every  fuch  innovation ,  enough  to 
make  it  of  a  piece  with  the  conftitut'ion.  Swift. — Innova¬ 
tions  are  thought  dangerous  by  our  laws;  and  the  ancient 
judges  of  the  law  have  ever  fuppreffed  them,  left  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  common  law  ffiould  be  difturbed.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  the  judges  faid,  f‘  We  will  not,  change 
the  law,  which  always  hath  been  ufed  ;”  and  in  the  time 
of  Henry  IV.  they  declared  it  would  be  better  that  it 
ftiould  be  turned  to  a  default,  than  that  the  law  fliould 
be  changed,  or  any  innovation  made.  1  hijh  379,  303.  Ja¬ 
cob's  Lazo  Diff. 

IN'NQVAT OB,f  [ innovateur ,  Fr.  from  innovate.'}  An 
introducer  of  novelties. — He  that  will  not  apply  new  re¬ 
medies,  mult  expeft  new  evils ;  for  time  is  the  greateft 
innovator ;  and  if  time  of  courfe  alters  things  to  the  worfe, 
and  wifdom  and  council  fhall  not  alter  them  to  the  bet¬ 
ter,  what  fhall  be  the  end  ?  Bacon. 

I  attach  thee  as  a  traiterous  innovator, 

A  foe  to  th’  public  weal.  Shakefpeare. 

One  that  makes  changes  by  introducing  novelties, — He 
counfels  them  to  deteft  and  perfecute  all  innovators  of  di¬ 
vine  worlhip.  South. 

INNOX'IOUS,  adj.  [innoxius,  Lat.)  Free  from  mif- 
chievou^  effeCts. — Innoxious  flames  are  often  feen  on  the 
hair  of  men’s  heads  and  horfes’  manes.  Digby. 
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Sent  by  the  better  genius  of  the  night,  * 

Innoxious  gleaming  on  the  horfe’s  mane. 

The  meteor  fits.  Thomfon. 

Pure  from  crimes  : 

Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage, 

The  good  man  walk’d  innoxious  through  his  age.  Pope. 

INNOX'IOUSLY,  adv.  Harmlefsly  ;  without  harm 
done.  Without  harm  differed. — Animals,  that  can  in-, 
noxioujly  digeft  thefe  poifons,  become  antidotal  to  the  poi- 
fon  cfigefted.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

INNOX'IOUSNESS,  /  IlarmielThefs. 

INN'STADT.  See  Passau. 

INNU'BILOUS,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
nubes,  a  cloud.)  Free  from  clouds.  Cole. 

INNUEN'DO,  f.  \jnnnendo ,  from  innuo,  Lat.  to  nod  or 
beckon.)  An  oblique  hint.- — As  if  the  commandments, 
that  require  obedience  and  forbid  murder,  were  to  be  in¬ 
dicted  for  a  libellous  innuendo  upon  all  the  great  men 
that  come  to  be  concerned.  L'EJirange. 

Purfue  your  trade  of  fcandal-picking, 

Your  hints  that  Stella  is  no  chicken  ; 

Your  innuendoes,  when  you  tell  us 

That  Stella  loves  to  talk  with  fellows-  Swift. 

Innuendo,  in  law,  a  word  ufed  in  declarations,  indict¬ 
ments,  and  other  pleadings,  to  afcertain  a  perfon  or  thing- 
which  was  named  before  ;  as  to  fay,  he  ( innuendo ,  i.  e. 
meaning,  the  plaintiff)  did  fo  and  fo,  when  there  was  men¬ 
tion  before  of  anpther  perfon.  4  Rep.  17.  An  innuendo 
is  in  effect  no  more  than  a  pradicl,  and  cannot  make  that 
certain  which  was  uncertain  before  ;  and  the  law  will 
not  allow  words  to  be  enlarged  by  an  innuendo,  fo  as  to 
Yupport  an  aCtion  on  the  cafe  for  fpeaking  of  them.  Hob. 
2,  6,  45.  5  Mod.  345.  An  innuendo  may  not  enlarge  the 
fenfe  of  words,  nor  make,  fupply,  or  alter,  the  cafe,  where 
the  words  are  defective.  Hut,  Rep.  44.  In  flander,  both 
the  perfon  and  fcandalous  words  ought  to  be  certain,  and 
not  want  an  innuendo  to  make  them  out.  II  a  plaintiff 
declares  that  the  defendant  faid  thefe  words,  “Thou  art 
a  thief,  and  ftoleft  a  mare,”  &c.  (innuendo  the  plaintiff,) 
without  an  averment  that  the  words  were  fpoken  to  the 
faid  plaintiff,  this  is  not  good  ;  becaufe  it  doth  not  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  of  whom  they  were  fpoken,  and  the  innu¬ 
endo  doth  not  help  it.  1  Danv.  Abr.  158.  The  ufual  me¬ 
thod  of  declaring  is,  if  the  words  were  fpoken  to  the 
plaintiff,  the  defendant  faid  the  words  to,  of,  and  con¬ 
cerning,  the  plaintiff.  If  laid  to  a  third  perfon,,  the  word 
to  is  omitted.  A  man  fhall  not  be  punilhed  for  perjury* 
by  the  help  of  an  innuendo.  5  Mod .  344.  And  an  innu¬ 
endo  will  not  make  an  aCtion  for  a  libel  good;  if  the 
matter  precedent  imports  not  fcandal.  See.  to  the  damage 
of  the  party.  Mick.  5  Ann.  Where  aCtion  lies  without  an 
innuendo,  an  innuendo  ffiall  be  repugnant  and  void.  See' 
the  articles  Indictment,  Libel  and  Perjury. 

INNUMERABLE,  adj .  [Fr.  from  innumer abilis,  Lat.) 
Not  to  be  counted  for  multitude. — in  lines,  which  appear 
of  an  equal  length,  one  may  be  longer  than  the  other  by 
innumerable  parts.  Locke. 

Cover  me,  ye  pines. 

Ye  cedars  !  with  innumerable  boughs 

Hide  me  where  I  may  never  fee  them  more.  Milton. 

INNU'MER ABLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  innumerable. 

INNUMERABLY,  adv.  Without  number. 
INNU'MEROUS,  adj.  Mnnumerus,  Lat.)  Too  many  t© 
be  counted : 

’T  would  be  fome  folace  yet,  fome  little  chearing, 

In  this  clofe  dungeon  of  innumtrous  boughs.  Milton . 

I  take  the.  wood. 

And  in  thick  Ihelter  of  innumerous  boughs, 

Enjoy  the  comfort  gentle  fleep  allows.  Pope. 

INNUTRI'TION,  f.  [from  in,  Lat.  in,  and  nutrio,  to 
nourifli.)  The  aCt  of  nouriffiing.  Not  much  ufed.  Cole. 

B  b  IN'NYy 
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IN'NY,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
which  empties  itfelf  into  Ballinalkellig  Bay. 

I'NO,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  who  nurfed  Bacchus.  She  married  Athamas 
king  of  Thebes,  after  lie  had  divorced  Nephele,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children,  Phryxus  and  Helle.  Ino  be¬ 
came  mother  of  Melicerta  and  Learchus  ;  and  foon  con¬ 
ceived  an  implacable  hatred  againft  the  children  of  Ne- 
phele*  becaufe  they  were  to  afcend  the  throne  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  her  own.  Phryxus  and  Helle  were  informed  of 
Ino’s  machinations,  and  they  efcaped  to  Colchis  on  a 
golden  ram.  Juno,  jealous  of  Ino’s  profperity,  refolved 
to  difturb  her  peace  ;  and  more  particularly  becaufe  the 
was  of  the  defendants  of  her  greatelt  enemy,  Venus. 
Tifiphone  was  fent  by  order  of  Juno  to  the  houfe  of 
Athamas;  and  die  filled  the  whole  palace  with  fuch  fury, 
that  Athamas,  taking  Ino  to  be  a  lionefs  and  her  children 
whelps,  purfued  her,  and  dalhed  her  fon  Learchus  againft 
a  wall.  Ino  efcaped  from  the  fury  of  her  hulband  ;  and 
fiom  a  high  rock  the  threw  herfelf  into  the  fea  with  Me¬ 
licerta  in  her  arms.  The  gods  pitied  her  fate ;  and  Nep¬ 
tune  made  her  a  fea-deity,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Leucothoe.  Melicerta  became  alfo  a  fea-god,  known  by 
the  name  of  Palemon. 

INO'A,  feftivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated  yearly 
with  fports  and  facrifices  at  Corinth.  An  anniverfary  fa- 
crifice  was  alfo  offered  to  Ino  at  Megara,  where  flic  was 
firft  worfhipped  under  the  name  of  Leucothoe.  Another 
in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  fame.  It  was  ufual  at  the 
celebration  to  throw  cakes  of  flour  into  a  pond,  which  if 
they  funk  were  prefages  of  profperity,  but  if  they  fwam 
on  the  furface  of  the  waters  they  were  inaufpicious  and 
very  unlucky. 

INOBSER'VABLE,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  obferved  ; 
unworthy  of  obfervation. 

INOCAR'PUS,  f.  (from*?,  wo?,  Gr.  a  fibre,  and  xaspiro;, 
a  fruit;  the  drupe  being  fibrofe.)  In  botany,  genus 
of  the  clafs  decandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of 
dumofae,  (fapotas,  JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx:  perianthium  one-leaved;  (bell-fhaped,  Thunb.) 
bifid  ;  divifions  roundifh  ;  nearly  equal.  Corolla  :  one- 
petalled,  tubular.  Tube  cylindric,  the  length  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx;  (fhorter,  Thunb.)  Border  five-parted  or  fix-parted, 
longer  than  the  tube  ;  divifions  linear,  acute,  undulated, 
often  reflex.  Stamina :  filaments  ten  or  twelve,  very 
fhort,  inferted  into  the  tube;  the  alternate  ones  inferior  ; 
antherae  ovate,  twin,  upright.  Piftillum  :  germ  oblong, 
villofe,  fuperior;  ftyle  none;  ftigma  an  excavated  point. 
Pericarpium :  drupe  kidney-form  or  ovate,  incurved,  com- 
prelfed,  large,  one-feeded.  Seed,  a  nut,  interwoven  with 
woody  fibres  ;  kernel  compreffed,  oval. —  EJfential  Charac¬ 
ter.  Calyx;  bifid;  corolla  funnel-form;  ftamina  in  a 
double  row  ;  drupe  one-feeded. 

Inocarpus  edulis,  a  folitary  fpeeies.  It  is  a  tree,  with 
alternate  leaves,  a  long  fpan  in  length,  oblong,  fubcordate, 
on  very  fhort  petioles,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  veined. 
Spikes  (racemes)  axillary,  lolitary,  fmall,  hirfute.  Flow¬ 
ers  fmall,  alternate,  with  fmall  braftes.  Native  of  the 
Society,  Friendly,  and  New  Hebrides,  ifles,  &e.  in  the 
South  Seas  ;  alfo  in  Amboyna.  Forfter  defcribes  it  as  a 
lofty  tree,  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  body,  with  a  brown 
chinky  bark ;  the  branches  woody,  round,  fpreading,  va- 
rioufly  divided,  brown,  chinky;  leaves  fubdiftich,  ovate- 
oblong,  fcarcely  cordate,  blunt  and  retufe,  feldom  acute, 
fpreading,  netted  with  abundance  of  veins,  a  fpan  long, 
and  on  young  trees  a  foot.  Flowers  dufky  white,  fcarcely 
half  an  inch  in  length.  In  Otaheite  this  tree  is  called  hi, 
and  the  fruit  ratia ;  in  Mallicollo  the  name  of  the  tree  is 
rtias ;  and  in  Tanha,  ernmer ;  in  Cook's  laft  voyage  the 
nuts  are  called  e-ifi  •,  the  kernel  of  thefe,  which  is  kidney- 
fhaped,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  eaten  roafted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Society  and  Friendly  ifles,  the 
New  Hebrides,  New  Guinea,  the  Molucca  ifles,  Sic,  It 
is  fweetifh,  but  lefs  pleafant  than  the  cheftnut,  harder, 
and  lefs  farinaceous ;  the  bark  is  aftringent,  and  is  ufed 
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in  the  dyfentery  ;  in  New  Guinea,  they  fmear  the  heads 
of  their  arrows  with  the  exprefled  refinous  juice. 

INOCCID'UOUS,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
occido,  to  fet.]  Not  going  down,  always  above  the  hori¬ 
zon,  applied  to  ftars  that  never  fet.  Cole. 

To  INOC'ULATE,  [ inoculo ,  from  in  and  oculus ,  Lat.] 
To  propagate  any  plant  by  inferting  its  bud  into  another 
ftock;  to  praftife  inoculation. — Now  is  the  feafon  for  the 
budding  of  the  orange-tree :  inoculate  therefore  at  the 
commencement  of  this  month.  Evelyn. 

But  various  are  the  ways  to  change  the  ftate. 

To  plant,  to  bud,  to  graft,  t’  inoculate.  Drydett. 

To  INOC'ULATE,  v.a.  To  yield  a  bud  to  another 
ftock. — Virtue  cannot  fo  inoculate  our  old  ftock,  but  we 
(hall  relifh  of  it.  Shahefpeare. 

Thy  ftock  is  too  much  out  of  date. 

For  tender  plants  t’  inoculate.  Cleavcland. 

To  infeft  with  the  fmall  pox  by  inoculation. — The  child 
once  burnt  dreads  the  fire ;  he  runs  away  from  the  fur- 
geon  by  whom  he  was  inoculated.  Reid. 

INOC'ULATING,  f.  The  aft  or  procefs  of  inoculation. 

INOCULA'TION,  f  [inoculatio,  Lat.  from  inoculate.'] 
Inferting  the  bud  of  one  plant  into  the  ftock  of  another. 
Inoculation  is  praftifed  upon  all  forts  of  ftone-fruit,  and 
upon  oranges  and  jafmines.  Miller. — See  the  article  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  vol.  x.  p.  400. — Union  of  families  b)\inter- 
marriages. — In  the  ftem  of  Elaiana  they  all  met,  and  came 
to  be  ingrafted  all  upon  one  ftock,  moil  of  them  by  inocu¬ 
lation.  Howel. — The  practice  of  tranlplanting  the  fmall- 
pox,  by  infufion  of  the  matter  from  ripened  puftules  into 
the  veins  of  the  uninfefted,  in  hopes  of  procuring  a  milder 
fort  than  what  frequently  comes  by  infection. — It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  by  inoculation,  that  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  mixed  with  the  blood,  produceth  the  difeafe.  Arbuthnot. 

Inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox,  though  of  ancient  ufe  in 
the  eaftern  countries,  is  but  a  modern  practice  among  us, 
at  leaft  under  the  direftion  of  art.  It  is  well  obferved  by 
baron  Dimfdale,  that  accident  hath  furnilhed  the  art 
of  medicine  with  many  valuable  hints,  and  fome  of  its 
greatelt  improvements  have  been  received' from  the  hands 
of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  This  truth  is  remarkably 
exemplified  in  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox ; 
but,  to  the  honour  of  the  Britilh  phyiicians,  they  meafured 
not  the  value  of  this  practice  by  the  meannefs  of  its  ori¬ 
gin,  but  by  its  real  importance  and  utility;  they  patro- 
nifed  a  barbarous  difcovery  with  no  lefs  zeal  and  affec¬ 
tion  than  if  it  had  been  their  own.  Indeed  the  whole 
nation  might  be  faid  to  have  adopted  the  praftice ;  for 
the  greatelt  encouraged  it  by  becoming. examples,  and  the 
wifeft  were  determined  by  the  general  event  of  the  me¬ 
thod. 

The  time  and  place  in  which  the  art  of  inoculating  for 
the  fmall-pox  was  firft  formed,  are  equally  unknown.  Ac¬ 
cident  probably  gave  rife  to  it.  Pylarini  fays,  that  among 
the  Turks  it  was  not  attended  to  except  amongft  the 
meaner  fort.  Dr.  Ruffel  informs  us,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  vol.  lviii.  p.  14a.  that  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  by  any  of  the  ancient  Arabian  medical  writers  that 
are  known  in  Europe ;  and  the  phyficians  who  are  na¬ 
tives  in  and  about  Arabia  affert,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
found  regarding  it  in  any  of  thofe  of  a  more  modern  date. 
He  farther  lays,  that  he  engaged  fome  of  his  learned  Turk- 
ilh  friends  to  make  inquiry;  but  they  did  not  difcover 
any  thing  on  the  fubjeft  of  inoculation  either  in  the 
writings  of  phyficians,  hiftorians,  or  poets.  Until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  t  8th  century,  all  the  accounts  we  have  of 
inoculating  the  linallpox  are  merely  traditional.  The 
lilence  on  this  fubjeft,  obferved  amongft  writers  in  the 
countries  where  the  praftice  obtained,  Dr.  Ruffel  fup- 
pofes,  with  great  probability,  to  be  owing  to  the  phyfi¬ 
cians  there  never  countenancing  or  engaging  in  it.  It  is 
alfo  remarkable,  that  before  Pylarini’s  letter  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1701,  and  for  feveral  years  after,  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  molt  inquifitive  travel- 
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lers.  On  this  Dr.  Ruflel  very  juftly  obferves,  that  cuf- 
toms,  the  moft  common  in  diftant  countries,  are  often 
the  leaft  apt  to  attract  the  obfervation  of  travellers,  who, 
engaged  in  other  purfuits,  rand  be  indebted  to  accident 
for  the  knowledge  of  fuch  things  as  the  natives  feldom 
talk  of,  upon  the  belief  that  they  are  known  to  all  the 
world.  The  firft  accounts  we  have  in  the  learned  world 
concerning  inoculation,  are  from  two  Italian  phyficians, 
viz.  Pylarini  and  Timoni,  whofe  letters  on  the  fubjeft 
may  be  feen  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  abridged,  vol.  v.  p.  370, 
&c.  The  fir  ft  is  dated  1701,  the  next  1713. 

Whether  our  inquiries  are  extended  abroad  or  confined 
to  our  own  country,  inoculation  has  been  praftifed  under 
one  mode  or  other  time  immemorial  ;  in  Great  Britain 
and  its  adjacent  ifles  we  have  well-authenticated  accounts, 
extending  farther  backward  than  any  from  the  continent. 
Dr.  Williams  of  Haverfordweft,  who  wrote  upon  inocu¬ 
lation  in  1725,  proves  that  it  had  been  praclifed  in  Wales, 
though  in  a  form  fomewhat  different,  time  out  of  mind. 
Mr.  Wright,  a  furgeon  in  the  fame  place,  fays,  that  buy¬ 
ing  the  fmall-pox  is  both  a  common  praftice,  and  of  long 
(landing,  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  fays,  that  in  Pem- 
brokefhire  there  are  two  large  villages  near  the  harbour  of 
Milford,  more  famous  for  this  cuftom  than  any  other, 
viz.  St.  Ilhmael’s  and  Marloes.  The  old  inhabitants  of 
thefe  villages  fay,  that  it  hath  been  a  common  practice  ; 
and  that  one  William  Allen  of  St.  Ifhmael’s,  who  in  1722 
was  ninety  years  of  age,  declared  to  foine  perfons  of  good 
fenfe  and  integrity,  that  this  praflice  was  ufed  all  his 
time;  that  he  well  remembered  his  mother  telling  him, 
that  it  Vvas  a  common  pradtice  all  her  time,  and  that  fhe 
got  the  fmall-pox  that  way  ;  fo  that  at  leaft  we  go  back 
one  hundred  and  fixty  years  or  more.  In  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  and  fome  of  the  adjacent  ifles,  Dr.  Alexander 
Monro  fenior  ‘‘informs  us,  that  the  cuftom  through  ages 
paft  hath  been,  to  put  their  children  to  bed  with  thofe 
who  laboured  under  a  favourable  fmall-pox,  and  to  tie 
worded  threads  about  their  children’s  wrifts,  after  having 
drawn  them  through  variolous  puftules. 

According  to  the  refult  of  Dr.  RufTel’s  inquiries,  the 
Arabians  afl'ert,  that  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  has 
been  the  common  cuftom  of  their  anceftors,  and  that  they 
have  no  doubt  of  its  being  as  ancient  as  the  difeafe  itfelf. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  buying  the  fmall-pox  is  the  name 
univerfally  applied  in  all  countries  to  the  method  of  pro¬ 
curing  the  difeafe  5  it  is  true  that  there  are  other  terms  ; 
but  in  Wales  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  many  other  coun¬ 
tries,  that  is  the  ufual  appellation.  From  the  famenefs  of 
the  name,  and  the  little  diverfity  obfervable  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  performing  the  operation,  it  is  probable  that  the 
praflice  of  inoculation  in  thefe  countries  was  originally 
derived  from  the  fame  fource.  From  its  extenfive  lpread, 
it  is  probably  of  great  antiquity  too. 

In  the  year  1717,  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  wife 
of  the  Englifh  ambaffador  at  Conftantinople,  had  her  fon 
inoculated  there  at  the  age  of  fix  years ;  he  had  but  few 
puftules,  and  foon  recovered.  In  April  1721,  inoculation 
was  fuccefsfully  tried  on  feven  condemned  criminals  in 
London,  by  permiflion  of  his  majefty.  In  1722,  lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  had  a  daughter  of  fix  years  old  ino¬ 
culated  in  this  illand  ;  foo'n  after  which,  the  children  of 
the  royal  family  that  had  not  had  the  fmall-pox  were  ino¬ 
culated  with  fuccefs  ;  then  followed  fome  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  practice  foon  prevailed.  And  here  we  date  the 
commencement  of  inoculation  under  the  direction  of  art. 
From  the  example  of  the  royal  family  in  England,  the 
practice  was  adopted  in  Germany,  particularly  in  Han¬ 
over,  and  its  adjacent  countries.  After  Mr.  Maitland  had 
lucceeded  with  thofe  he  had  inoculated  in  and  about  Lon¬ 
don,  he  introduced  the  practice  into  Scotland  in  the  year 
1726.  Sweden  foon  followed  the  example  of  the  Britifh. 
Ruffia  lately  engaged  one  of  our  principal  promoters  and 
improvers  of  this  art.  And  now  there  are  not  many 
countries  that  do  not  more  or  lefs  praftife  it. 

Yet,  even  fince  the  introduction  of  inoculation,  the 
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deaths  from  the  fmall-pox  in  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  annually  from  forty  thoufand  to 
forty-five  thoufand.  From  the  London  bills  of  mortality, 
it  appears  that  the  fmall-pox  has  annually  deftroyed  more 
than  two  thoufand  and  twenty,  during  feventy-five  years, 
endingat  1777.  The  total  amount  is  1 51,570.  If  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  London  be  taken  at  one  million  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  the  proportion  is  one  death  out  of  every 
five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  proportion  in  the  country 
is  greater,  becaufe  one  fourth  of  all  the  deaths  in  London 
is  of  ftrangers,  who  do  not  fix  there  till  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  twenty,  and  moft  of  them  have  had  the  fmall-pox  be¬ 
fore  they  fettle  there.  In  Manchefter,  Liverpool,  and' 
Chefter,  one  perfon  died  of  this  difeafe  every  year  in  two 
hundred  and  five  inhabitants.  If  we  compare  the  deaths 
with  the  births  in  London,  there  is  one  death  from  the 
fmall-pox  in  each  fix  and  a  half  births,  and  in  Liverpool 
one  in  five  and  a  half.  In  London  one  tenth  (and  fome- 
times  more)  of  all  the  deaths  is  occafioned  by  the  fmall- 
pox,  or  at  leaft  ninety-five  out  of  every  thoufand  deatjis: 

Of  the  inoculated  fmall-pox,  on  its  firft  introduction 
about  the  year  1721,  one  in  fifty  died  ;  but  on  the  cool 
and  improved  mode  of  treatment  the  proportion  of  deaths 
is  much  lefs.  Some  calculate  it  as  one  in  three  hundred 
in  England  ;  one  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  reft  of 
Europe,  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America.  Others  calculate 
one  in  two  hundred  in  London  ;  one  in  three  hundred  in 
the  country.  Some  have  calculated  the  deaths  in  Lon¬ 
don  as  one  in  every  hundred  inoculated  for  the  fmall- 
pox.  The  mortality  of  the  natural  fmall-pox  is  eight  or 
nine  times  greater  than  that  of  the  inoculated  ;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  the  moft  favourable  circumftances  one  dies 
of  every  three  hundred  inoculated  for  the  fmall-pox. 

Though,  by  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox,  the  chance 
in  favour  of  the  individual  was  increafed,  yet  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  on  the  whole  was  much  increafed,  becaufe, 
the  fmall-pox  being  contagious,  the  fources  of  infection 
were  increafed.  Free  expofure  to  frelh  air  formed  the 
great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  fmall-pox  ;  but  by 
this  expofure  the  uninfected  became  expofed  to  infec¬ 
tion,  and  the  air  became  full  of  contagion.  Inoculation, 
therefore,  though  a  partial  and  individual  good,  was  a  ge¬ 
neral  evil.  The  late  government  of  France  forbade  it  by 
law.  Dr.  Jurin  fhows,  from  the  bills  of  mortality  for 
eighty-four  years,  that,  for  forty-two  years  before  inocu¬ 
lation  for  the  fmall-pox  took  place,  feventy-two  deaths  in 
every  thoufand  were  from  the  fmall-pox  ;  but,  in  the  next 
forty-two  years  after  the  inoculation,  the  deaths  amount¬ 
ed  to  eighty-nine  in  every  thoufand.  In  the  firft  twelve 
years  it  was  feventy-four  in  every  thoufand ;  in  the 
next  ten  years  it  was  eighty-three;  in  the  next  ninety- 
fix  ;  and  in  the  laft  ten  years  it  was  one  hundred  and 
nine  in  every  thoufand.  Thus,  by  the  fpreading  of  the 
difeafe  by  inoculation,  the  number  of  deaths  in  forty- 
two  years  increafed  thirty-feven  in  every  thoufand.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  in  twenty-five  years  Europe  has 
lolt  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants  by  this  difeafe.  In 
America  the  natural  fmall-pox  is  ftill  more  fatal,  and  it 
has  taken  off  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty,  in  every  hun¬ 
dred.  Another  frequent  effeCt  of  fmall-pox  is  either  to¬ 
tal  blindnefs  or  partial  lofs  of  fight.  In  one  eftablifhment 
in  London  for  the  blind,  out  of  thirty-four,  fourteen 
owed  their  blindnefs  to  the  fmall-pox.  Thonifon's  Cheap 
Trail  on  the  Cow-pox.  Insanity  has  been  too  frequently 
known  to  follow  inoculation.  See  that  article  a  few  pages 
forward. 

The  practice  of  inoculation  having  obtaind  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  it  may  be  grateful,  at  leaft  to  curiofity, 
to  have  a  general  account  of  the  different  modes  that  are 
and  have  been  adopted  in  that  practice.  Inoculation  with 
the  blood  of  variolous  patients  has  been  tried  without  ef¬ 
fect;  the  variolous  matter  alone  produces  the  variolous 
difeafe.  The  application  of  the  variolous  matter  takes 
place  in  a  fenfible  part  only ;  the  activity  of  the  virus  is 
fuch,  that  the  fmalleft  atom,  though  imperceptible  to  any 
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©f  our  fenfes,  conveys  the  difeafe  as  well  as  the  largeft 
quantity.  Hence  the  moil  obvious  method  is  the  prick 
of  a  needle  or  the  point  of  a  lancet  dipped  in  the  matter 
of  a  variolous  pultule.  Cotton  or  thread  is  ufed,  that  is 
previoufly  rubbed  with  powdered  variolous  fcabs  ;  this 
thread  is  drawn  with  a  needle  through  the  cutis,  but  not 
left  in.  This  is  the  method  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies.  The  Indians  pafs  the  thread  on  the  outfide  of  the 
hand,  between  any  of  the  fingers,  or  betwee'n  the  fore 
finger  and  thumb.  The  Theffalian  women  inoculate  in 
the  forehead  and  chin. 

Some  abrade  the  fcarf-tkin,  and  rub  in  the  powdered 
dry  fcabs  which  fall  from  the  puftules  of  patients  with 
the  fmall-pox.  Many  of  the  Greek  women  make  an  ob¬ 
lique  puncture  with  a  needle,  on  the  middle  of  the  top  of 
the  forehead,  on  each  cheek,  the  chin,  each  metacarpus, 
and  each  metatarfus;  then  drop  in  each  a  little  of  the  pus 
juft  taken  warm  from  the  patient,  and  brought  in  a  ier- 
vant’s  bofom.  Others  in  Greece  make  feveral  little 
wounds  with  a  needle  in  one,  two,  or  more,  places,  in  the 
Ikin,  till  fome  drops  of  blood  enfue  ;  then  the  operator 
pours  a  drop  of  warm  pus  frelh  from  a  puftule,  and  mixes 
it  with  the  blood  as  it  iffues  out;  and  the  wound  is  co¬ 
vered  by  fome  with  a  bandage,  by  others  with  half  a  wal- 
nut-lhell  placed  with  its  concave  fide  over  each  orifice. 
The  Chivtefe  convey  a  pellet  of  variolated  cotton,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  mufk,  into  the  noftrils  of  the  pa¬ 
tient;  they  colleft  dry  puftules,  and  keep  them  in  a  por¬ 
celain  bottle  well  corked  ;  and,  when  they  inoculate,  they 
mix  a  grain  of  rnulk  with  three  or  four  grains  of  the  dry 
fcales,  and  roll  them  in  cotton.  This  method  may  be 
called  inodoration. 

About  Bengal,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  perfon  who  in¬ 
tends  to  be  inoculated,  having  found  a  houfe  where  there 
is  a  gocd  fort  of  the  fmall-pox,  goes  to  the  bed  of  the  fick 
perfon,  if  he  is  old  enough  ;  or,  if  a  child,  to  one  of  his 
relations,  and  (peaks  to  him  as  follows  ;  “1  am  come  to 
buy  the  fmall-pox.”  The  anfwer  is,  “Buy  if  you  pleafe.” 
A  fum  of  money  is  accordingly  given,  and  one,  three,  or 
five,  puftules,  tor  the  number  mull;  always  be  odd,  and 
not  exceeding  five,  extracted  whole,  and  full  of  matter. 
Thefe  are  immediately  rubbed  on  the  (kin  of  the  outfide' 
of  the  hand  between  the  fore-finger  and  the  thumb ;  and 
this  fuffices  to  produce  the  difeafe.  The  fame  cuftom  ob¬ 
tains  in  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  other  countries. 
Very  fimilar  to  tire  cuftom  among  the  people  about  Ben¬ 
gal,  See.  is  that  in  Arabia,  where  on  fome  fieflry  part  they 
make  feveral  punftures  with  a  needle  imbrued  in  vario¬ 
lous  matter,  taken  from  a  puftule  of  a  favourable  kind. 
Here  they  buy  the  fmall-pox  too,  as  follows  :  the  child  to 
be  inoculated  carries  a  few  railins,  dates,  fugar-plums,  or 
Inch  like  ;  and,  fhowing  them  to  the  child  from  whom 
the  matter  is  to  be  taken,  alks  how  many  pocks  he  will 
give  in  exchange  ?  The  bargain  being  made,  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  operation  ;  but  this  buying,  though  fcill  con¬ 
tinued,  is  not  thought  necellary  to  the  fucceis  of  the  ope¬ 
ration.  The  Arabs  fay  that  any  flethy  part  is  proper; 
but  generally  they  infert  the  matter'  between  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  thumb  on  the  outfide  of  the  hand.  The  Ge¬ 
orgians  infert  the  matter  on  the  fore-arm.  The  Arme¬ 
nians  introduce  the  matter  on  the  two  thighs.  In  Wales 
the  p raft  ice  may  be  termed  inj'riEiion  of  the  fmall-pox. 
There  fome  of  the  dry  puftules  are  procured  by  purchafe, 
and  are  rubbed  hard  upon  the  naked  arm  or  leg. 

The  practice  in  fome  places  is  to  prick  the  (kin  between 
fome  of  the  fingers  by  means  of  two  fmall  Yseedles  joined 
to  one  another  ;  and,  after  having  rubbed  a  little  of  the 
matter  on  the  fipot,  a  circle  is  made  by  means  of  feveral 
punctures  of  the  bignefs  of  a  common  puftule,  and  mat¬ 
ter  is  again  rubbed  over  it.  The  operation  is  finifhed  by 
drefling  the  wound  with  lint.  Another  cuftom  is  to  mix 
a  little  of  the  variolous  matter  with  lu.gar,  and  give  it  to 
be  drunk  in  any  agreeable  liquor. 

Incilkns  have  been  made  in  the  arms  and  legs,  and 
thread,  cotton,  or  lint,  previoufly  dipped  in  tiis  variolous 
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matter,  was  lodged  in  them.  The  practice  of  fome  is  t« 
bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  then  fecurelint  dipped 
in  the  variolous  matter  on  the  inftep,  or  other  part  of  the 
foot  where  the  fkin  is  thin.  Others  apply  a  fmall  blifter- 
ing-plafter;  and,  when  the  fcarf-fkin  is  elevated  and  flipped 
off,  the  variolous  matter  is  applied  to  the  furface  of  the 
true  fkin,  and  confined  there  by  a  little  lint  or  platter.. 
Scratching  the  fkin  with  a  needle,  and  then  rubbing  the 
part  with  lint  previoufly  dipped  in  variolous  matter,  is 
the  cuftom  in  fome  places.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
they  rub  fome  part  of  the  fkin  with  frefli  matter,  or  dip 
worfted  in  variolous  matter,  and  tie  it  about  the  children’s 
wrifts.  They  obferve,  that,  if  frefh  matter  is  applied  a  few 
days  fucceflively,  the  infection  is  more  certain  than  by  one 
application. 

If  the  perfon  to  be  inoculated  is  of  a  full  habit,  active, 
and  ftrong,  the  diet  may  for  a  time  be  lowered  ;  and,  as 
it  is  proper  to  prevent  accumulations  in  the  bowels,  calo¬ 
mel  may  be  employed  as  a  purgative,  as  well  as  any  other 
medicine;  as  a  vermifuge,  in  children,  it  may  be.  fuperior. 
to  any  other.  In  general,  except  in  inflammatory  habits 
peculiarly  full,  and  children  grofsly  fed,  there  is  fufficient 
time  for  the  preparation  after  the  matter  is  inferted. 

The  operation  itfelf,  as  now  praftifed,  is  the  fiinpleft 
poflible,  coniilting  only  in  railing  the  fkin,  and  introducing- 
under  it  the  variolous  matter.  Sutton  attributed  much: 
of  his  fuceefs  to  ufing  fluid  matter  at  an  early  period  of 
the  puftule,  and  it  is  certainly  preferable  ;  for,  at  a  more 
advanced  llage,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  common  pus, 
and  produces  more  inflammation  than  would  arife  from 
matter  exclufively  variolous.  In  general  it  is  fafer  to 
procure  a  drop  of  blood,  which  fhould  not  be  wiped  away, 
but  fuffered  to  congeal.  The  puncture  fometimes  re¬ 
mains  many  days,  without  the  flighteft  change,  and  occa- 
fionally  the  mark  appears  to  leilen.  If  the  operation, 
however,  has  been  fuccefsful,  it  does  not  heal ;  and  this 
is  often  the  only  foundation  for  fuppofing  that  the  infec¬ 
tion  has  taken  place.  In  other  circumftances  it  begins  to 
inflame  in  a  few  hours,  and,  after  four-and-twenty,  be¬ 
comes  a  high  l’y  -  in  flam  m  a  to/y  puftule  ;  a  rapid  advance, 
which  ufualiy  portends  a  violent  difeafe.  In  the  greater 
number,  of  cafes,  after  about  twenty-four,  or,  at  molt, 
forty-eight,  hours,  a  little  fwelling  may  be  obl'erved  on 
the  wound,  and,  on  examining  it  with  a  lens,  a  little 
orange-coloured  circle  appears  around.  On  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  a  hardnefs  may  be  perceived  where dhe  puncture 
was  made,  an  itching  is  felt,,  and  a  flight  inflammation  is 
obfervable.  On  the  fixth  day  a  pain  and  ftiffnefs  are  ge-. 
nerally  felt  in  the  axilla,  which  continue  until  the  tenth, 
or  eleventh  day,  foretelling  the  near  approach  of  the  erup¬ 
tion,  and  a  favourable  progrefs.  On  tbs  feventh  or  eighth, 
day  the  eruptive  fymptoms  appear,  fuch  as  flight  pains  ia 
the  head  and  back,  ftiffnefs  in  the  arm-pits,  tranfient  thi- 
verings,  with  alternate  heats,  &c.  which  continue  more  or 
lefs  until  the  eruption  is  completed  ;  the  inflammation  ia 
the  arm  fpreads,  and  little  puftules  furround  the  wound, 
which  increafes  in  lize  as  the.  difeafe  advances.  Or.  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  day  an  effiorefcence  round  the  punfture 
fometimes  extends  half-way  round  the  arm  ;  and,  the  larger 
it  is,  the  fewer  the  puftules  and  the  milder  the  difeafe,. 
When  it  accompanies  the  eruption,  the  fever  and  other  un- 
eafy  fymptoms  fubfi.de,  and  all  danger  is  at  an  end. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  an  orange-coloured  ftaia 
about  the  edges  of  the  puncture  on  the  lecond  day,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  itching  and  a  vefication,  without  much  in¬ 
flammation  ;  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  but  not  delayed 
beyond  the  fixth,  a  pain  and  ftiffnefs  in  the  axilla;  the 
large  efflorefcence  about  the  puncture  on  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  day  ;  a  hardnefs  which  fpreads  from  the  punc 
t-ure  as  from  a  centre,  and  a  little  dry  fcab  on  the  inflamed 
part  when  it  riles  to  an  apex.  The  lefs  favourable  lymp- 
toms  are,  a  purplith  inftead  of  a  red-coloured  inflamma¬ 
tion  or  a  narrow  deep  red  circle  furrounding  the  punc¬ 
ture,  and  when  the  incrultati.on  around  it  is  deprefl'ed  or. 
concave  in  the  middle. 
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When  the  fever  has  come  on,  no  particular  medicines 
.are  required  ;  but,  if  every  circumftance  be  not  favourable, 
the  treatment  mull  be  the  fame  as  in  the  natural  lmall- 
pox  where  fimilar  fymptoms  occur.  Boerhaave  fiift  fug- 
gelled  that  an  eruption  was  not  neceffary  5  and  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  but  that  the  real  difeafe  confifts  in  the  fever  at 
the  proper  period  after  infection.  Even  after  eruptions 
have  appeared,  we  have  feen  them  checked,  without  matu¬ 
ration,  by  free  expofure  to  cold  air  5  nor  did  the  patient 
experience  the  flighted  inconvenience.  If  then. a  portion 
of  our  fluids  is  to  be  aflimilated  by  the  ferment,  it  is  ne- 
ceflarily  a  fmall  one,  and  foon  difappears.  In  faft,  how¬ 
ever,  the  aflimilatory  procefs  takes  place  only  in  the  puf- 
tules. 

Vaccine  Inoculation ,  or  Cow-pox.— Variolas  vaccina,  or  cow- 
pox,  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  very  Angular  dif- 
eal'e,  which  for  fome  years  palt  has  occupied  a  great  lhare 
of  the  attention  of  medical  men.  It  had  been  many  years 
prevalent  in  fome  of  the  great  dairy-counties  in  England, 
particularly  Gloucefterlhire  5  and  it  had  been  long  under¬ 
stood  by  the  farmers  and  others  in  thefe  counties,  that  it 
for  ever  exempted  all  perfons  who  had  been  infefted  with 
it  from  the  contagion  of  fmall-pox.  It  is  very  furpriflng 
that,  though  they  knew  this  faft,  and  although  no  perfon 
had  ever  been  known  to  die  of  the  cow-pox,  they  never 
thought  of  having  recourfe  to  a  voluntary  infection  of 
this  kind,  in  order  to  free  themfelves  and  their  families 
from  the  poflibility  of  being  infefted  with  the  variolous 
poifon,  which  fo  often  proves  mortal.  In  one  cafe,  in¬ 
deed,  communicated  to  Dr.  Pearfon  by  Mr.  Dovvne  of 
B  rid  port,  the  experiment  was  long  ago  tried  by  a  farmer 
upon  his  own  perfon,  and  with  complete  fuccefs  ;  but  this 
only  makes  it  the  more  wonderful  that  his  example  fhould 
not  have  been  followed.  In  the  town  of  Kiel,  however, 
in  the  duchy  of  Ilolftein,  where  the  difeafe  is  faid  to  be 
well  known,  as  frequently  affecting  cows,  we  are  told  that 
children  are  fometimes  inoculated,  with  cow-pox,  ( die  fin- 
nen,)  with  a  view  to  preferve  their  beauty  ;  but  that  the 
people  in  the  country  do  not  like  this  inoculation,  be- 
caufe  they  pretend  that  it  leaves  behind  it  ieveral  dif- 
orders. 

With  thefe  exceptions,  Dr.  Jenner  was  the  firft  perfon 
who  introduced  the  vaccine  inoculation  ;  and  to  him  the 
public  are  alfo  indebted  for  the  firft  careful  and  accurate 
xnveftigation  of  this  iriterefting  fubjeft.  The  following  is 
his  account  of  the  origin  and  hiftory  of  the  difeafe,  and 
of  its  charafteriftic  fymptoms. 

«  There  is  a  difeafe  to  which  the  horfe,  from  his  (late 
of  domeftication,  is  frequently  fubjeft.  The  farriers  have 
termed  it  the  greafe.  It  is  an  inflammation  and  fwelling 
in  the  heel,  from  which  i flues  matter  poffefling  properties 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  which  feems  capable  of  generat¬ 
ing  a  difeafe  in  the  human  body,  (after  it  has  undergone 
the  modification  which  I  (hall  prefently  fpeak  of,)  which 
bears  fo  ftrong  a  refemblance  to  the  fmall-pox,  that  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that  it  may  be  the  fource  of  that 
difeafe.  In  this  dairy-county  (Gloucelterfliire),  a  great 
number  of  cows  are  kept,  and  the  office  of  milking  is  per¬ 
formed  indiferiminately  by  men  and  maid  fervants.  One 
of  the  former  having  been  appointed  to  apply  dreflings  to 
file  heels  of  a  horfe  affefted  with  the  greafe ,  and  not  pay¬ 
ing  due  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  incautioufly  bears  his 
part -in  milking  the  cows  with  fome  particles  of  the  in¬ 
fectious  matter  adhering  to  his  fingers-.  When  this  is  the 
cafe,  it  commonly  happens  that  a  difeafe  is  communicated 
to  the  cows,  and  from  the  cows  to  the  dairy-maids,  which 
fpreads  through  the  farm  until  mod  of  the  cattle  and  do- 
fneftics  feel  its  unpleafant  confequences.  This  difeafe  has 
obtained  the  name  of  the  cpw-pox.  It  appears  on  the 
■nipples  of  the  cows  in  the  form  of  irregular  puftules.  At 
their  firft  appearance  they  are  commonly  of  a  palifh  blue, 
dr  rather  of  a  colour  fomewhat  approaching  to  livid,  and 
are  furrounded  by  an  eryfipelatous  inflammation.  Thefe 
puftules,  unlefs  a  timely  remedy  be  applied,  frequently 
degenerate  into  phagedenic  ulcers,  which  prove  extremely 
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troublefome.  The  animals  become  mdifpofed,  and  the 
fecretion  of  milk-is  much  leflened.  Inflamed  fpots  now 
begin  to  appear  on  different  parts  of  the  hands  of  the  do- 
medics  employed  in  milking,  and  fometimes  on  the  wrifts, 
which  quickly  run  on  to  fuppuration,  firft  affirming  the 
appearance  of  the  fmall  vefications  produced  by  a  burn. 
Moft  commonly  they  appear  about  the  joints  of  the  fin¬ 
gers,  and  at  their  extremities  ;  but  whatever  parts  are  af¬ 
fefted,  if  the  fitualion  will  admit,  thefe  fuperficial  fuppu- 
rations  put  on  a  circular  form,  with  their  edges  more  ele¬ 
vated  than  their  centre,  and  of  a  colour  diftantly  approach¬ 
ing  to  blue.  Abforption  takes  place,  and  tumors  appear 
in  the  axilla.  The  fyftem  becomes  affefted,  the  pulfe  is 
quickened,  and  fhiverings,  with  general  laffitude,  and 
pains  about  the  loins  and  limbs,  with  -vomiting,  come  on. 
The  head  is  painful,  and  the  patient  is  now  and  then  even 
affefted  with  delirium.  Thefe  fymptoms,  varying  in  their 
degrees  of  violence,  generally  continue  from  one  day  to 
three  or  four,  leaving  ulcerated  fores  about  the  hands, 
which,  from  the  fenfibility  of  the  parts,  are  very  trouble- 
fotne,  and  commonly  heal  fiowly,  frequently  becoming 
phagedenic,  like  thofe  from  whence  they  fprung.  The 
lips,  noftrils,  eyelids,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  are 
fometimes  affefted  with  fores  ;  but  thefe  evidently  arife 
from  their  being  needlefsly  rubbed  or  fcratched  with  the 
patient’s  infefted  fingers.  No  eruptions  of  the  (kin  have 
followed  the  decline  of  the  feverilh  fymptoms  in  any  in- 
ftance  that  has  come  under  my  infpeftion,  one  only  ex¬ 
cepted  ;  and  in  this  cafe  a  very  few  appeared  on  the  arms  j 
they  were  very  minute,  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  foon 
died  away  without  advancing  to  maturation  ;  fo  that  I 
cannot  determine  whether  they  had  any  conneftion  with 
the  preceding  fymptoms.  Thus  the  difeafe  makes  its  pro- 
grefs  from  the  horfe  to  the  nipple  of  the  cow,  and  from 
the  cow  to  the  human  fubjeft. 

“  Morbid  matter  of  various  kinds,  when  abforbed  into 
the  fyftem,  may  produce  eftefts  in  fome  degree  fimilar  ; 
but  what  renders  the  cow-pox  virus  fo  extremely  Angular 
is,  that  the  perfon  who  has  been  thus  affefted  is  for  ever 
after  fecure  from  the  infection  of  the  fmall-pox;  neither 
expofure  to  the  variolous  effluvia,  nor  the  infertion  of  the 
matter  into  the  fkin,  producing  this  diftemper.  It  is  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  obferve,  that  puftulous  fores  frequently  appear 
fpontaneoufly  on  the  nipples  of  cows  ;  and  inftances  have 
occurred,  though  very  rarely,  of  the  hands  of  the  fervants 
employed  in  milking  being  affefted  with  fores  in  confe- 
quence,  and  even  of  their  feeling  an  indifpofition  from  ab¬ 
forption.  Thefe  puftules  are  of  a  much  milder  nature 
than  thofe  which  arife  from  that  contagion  which  confti- 
tutes  the  true  cow-pox.  They  are  always  free  from  the 
bluifli  or  livid  tint  fo  confpicuous  in  that  difeafe.  No 
eryfipelas  attends  them,  nor  do  they  fhow  any  phagedenic 
dilpofition,  as  in  the  other  cafe,  but  quickly  terminate  in 
a  fcab,  without  creating  any  apparent  diforder  in  the  cow. 
This  complaint  appears  at  various  feafons  in  the  year,  but 
moft  commonly  in  the  fpring,  when  the  cows  are  firft 
taken  from  their  winter  food  and  fed  with  grafs  It  is 
very  apt  to  appear  alfo  when  they  are  fuckling  their  young. 
But  this  difeafe  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  fimilar  in  any 
refpeft  to  that  of  which  I  am  treating,  as  it  is  incapable 
of  producing  any  fpecinc  effefts  on  the  human  conftitu- 
tion.  However,  it  is  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  point 
it  out  here,  left  the  want  of  diferimination  fliould  occa- 
Aon  an  idea  of  fecurity  from  the  infeftion  of  the  finall- 
pox,  which  might  prove  delufive.”  Dr.  Jenner,  adds,  that 
the  active  quality  of  the  virus  from  the  horfe’s  heels  is 
greatly  increafed  after  it  has  afted  on  the  nipples  of  the 
cow,  as  it  rarely  happens  that  the  horfe  aftefts  his  drefler 
with  fores,  and  as  rarely  that  a  milkmaid  efcapes  the  in¬ 
feftion  when  (lie  milks  infefted  cows.  It  is  molt  aftive 
at  the  commencement  of  the  difeafe,  even  before  it  has 
acquired  a  pus-like  appearance.  Indeed  the  doctor  is  ra¬ 
ther  induced  to  think  that  the  matter  lofes  this  property 
entirely  as  foon  as  it  is  fecreted  in  the  form  of  pus,  and 
that  it  is  the  thin  darkifh- looking  fluid  only,  oozing  from 
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the  newly-formed  cracks  in  the  heels,  fimilar  to  what 
fometimes  exudes  from  eryfipelatous  blifiers,  which  give9 
the  difeafe.  He  is  led  to  this  opinion,  from  having  often 
inferted  pus  taken  from  old  fores  in  the  heels  of  horfes, 
into  fcratches  made  with  a  lancet,  on  the  found  nipples  of 
cow’s,  which  has  produced  no  other  effeft  than  fimple  in¬ 
flammation.  He  is  uncertain  if  the  nipples  of  the  cow 
are  at  all  times  fufceptible  of  being  afted  upon  by  the  vi¬ 
rus  from  the  liorfe,  but  rather  fuf'pedts  that  they  mull  be 
in  a  Hate  of  predifpofition,  in  order  to  enfure  the  effeft. 
But  he  thinks  it  is  clear,  that,  when  the  cow-pox  virus  is 
once  generated,  the  cows,  when  milked  with  a  hand  re¬ 
ally  infected,  cannot  refill  the  contagion,  in  whatever  Hate 
their  nipples  may  chance  to  be.  He  is  alfo  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  the  matter,  either  from  the  cow  or  the  liorfe,  will  af- 
feft  the  found  Ikin  of  the  human  body;  but  thinks  it 
probable  that  it  will  not,  except  on  thofe  parts  where  the 
cuticle  is  very  thin,  as  on  the  lips. 

At  what  period  the  cow'-pox  was  firffc  noticed  in  Glou- 
cellerlhire  is  not  upon  record.  The  oldell  farmers  were 
not  unacquainted  with  it  in  their  earlieft  days  when  it 
appeared  upon  their  farms,  w'ithout  any  deviation  from 
the  phenomena  which  it  now  exhibits.  Its  connection 
with  the  fmall-pox  feems  to  have  been  unknown  to  them. 
Probably  the  general  introduction  of  inoculation  firll  oc- 
caftoned  the  difcovery.  Dr.  Jenner  conjectures  that  its 
rife  in  that  neighbourhood  may  not  have  been  of  very  re- 
anote  date,  as  the  practice  of  milking  cows  might  former¬ 
ly  have  been  in  the  hands  of  women  only ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  cows  might  not  in  former  times  have  been 
sxpofed  to  the  contagious  matter  brought  by  the  men-fer- 
vants  from  the  heels  of  horfes.  He  adds,  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fource  of  the  infection  is  new  in  the  minds 
©f  moll  of  the  farmers,  but  has  at  length  produced  good 
confequences  ;  and  that  it  feems  probable,  from  the  pre¬ 
cautions  they  are  now  difpofed  to  adopt,  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  cow-pox  in  that  quarter  may  either  be  entire¬ 
ly  extinguilhed  or  become  extremely  rare. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  opinion  adduced,  (Dr.  Jenner  ob- 
ferves,)  that  the  fource  of  the  infeClion  is  a  peculiar  mor¬ 
bid  matter  arifing  in  the  horfe;  although  I  have  not  (fays 
lie)  been  able  to  prove  It  from  aClual  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  immediately  under  my  own  eye,  yet  the  evidence 
I  have  adduced  appears  to  eltablilh  it.  “They  who  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  conducting  experiments,  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  coincidence  of  circumltances,  necelfary  for 
their  being  managed  fo  as  to»prove  perfectly  decifive  ;  nor 
how  often  men  engaged  in  profelfional  purfuits  are  liable 
to  interruptions,  which  difappoint  them  almoll  at  the  in¬ 
fant  of  their  being  accomplilhed  ;  however,  I  feel  no 
room  for  hefitation  relpeCling  the  common  origin  of  the 
difeafe,  being  well  convinced  that  it  never  appears  among 
the  cows,  except  it  can  be  traced  to  a  cow  introduced 
among  the  general  herd  which  has  been  previoufiy  infect¬ 
ed,  or  to  an  infeCted  fervant,  unlefs  they  have  been  milk¬ 
ed/by  fome  one  who,  at  the  fame  time,  has  the  care  of  a 
horfe  affeCled  with  difeafed  heels.” 

The  following  cafe,  which  we  alfo  quote  from  Dr.  Jen¬ 
ner,  would  feem  to  ihow  that  not  only  the  heels  of  the 
liorfe,  but  other  parts  of  the  body  of  that  animal,  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  generating  the  virus  which  produces  the  cow- 
pox.  “  An  extenfive  inflammation  of  the  eryfipelatous 
kind  appeared,  without  any  apparent  caufe,  upon  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  thigh  of  a  fucking  colt,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Millet,  a  farmer  at  Rockhampton,  a  village  near 
Berkeley.  The  inflammation  continued  feveral  w'eeks, 
and  at  length  terminated  in  the  formation  of  three  or  four 
imall  abfcefles.  The  inflamed  parts  were  fomented,  and 
dreflings  w'ere  applied  by  fome  of  the  fame  perfons  who 
■were  employed  in  milking  the  cows.  The  number  of 
cows  milked  was  twenty-four,  and  the  whole  of  them  had 
the  cow-pox.  The  milkers,  confining  of  the  farmer’s 
wife,  man,  and  a  maid-fervant,  were  infected  by  the  cows. 
The  man-fervant  had  previoufiy  gone  through  the  fmall- 

pox,  and  felt  but  little  of  the  cow-pox.  The  fervaut- 


maid  had  fome  years  before  been  Infected  with  the  cow  ■ 
pox,  and  (he  alfo  felt  it  now  in  a  flight  degree;  but  the 
farmer’s  wife,  who  never  had  gone  through  either  of  thefe 
difeafes,  felt  its  effefts  very  leverely.  That  the  difeafe 
produced  upon  the  cows  by  the  colt,  and  from  them  con¬ 
veyed  to  thofe  w’ho  milked  them,  was  the  true  and  not  the 
fpurious  cow-pox,  there  can  be  fcarcely  any  room  for  fuf- 
picion  ;  yet  it  would  have  been  more  completely  fatisfac- 
tory  had  the  effects  of  variolous  matter  been  afcertained 
on  the  farmer’s  wife  ;  but  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  her 
fituation  which  prevented  my  making  the  experiment.” 

Subfequent  authors  have  not  been  difpofed  to  adopt  Dr. 
Jenner’s  opinion  that  this  difeafe  derives  its  origin  from 
the  greafe  in  horfes.  The  doctor  himfelf  allows  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  prove  it  decifively  by  aCtual  experi¬ 
ments  ;  and,  to  eftablilh  a  facl  fo  contrary  to  all  analogy, 
perhaps  no  weaker  evidence  ought  to  be  admitted.  The 
only  other  beftial  diforder  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
which  is  capable  of  being  communicated  by  contagion  to 
the  human  fpecies,  is  hydrophobia;  but  here  the  diforder 
is  the  fame  in  man  as  in  the  animal  from  which  it  derives 
it ;  and  the  analogy  holds  good  in  the  propagation  of  the 
vaccine  difeafe  from  the  cow  to  her  milker.  But  that  the 
difcharge  from  a  local  difeafe  in  the  heel  of  a  horfe  fhould 
be  capable  of  producing  a  general  diforder  in  the  confli- 
tution  of  a  cow,  with  fymptoms  totally  different,  and  that 
this  new  difeafe  once  produced  fliould  be  capable  of  main¬ 
taining  an  uniform  character  in  the  cow  and  in  man, 
feems  a  much  greater  departure  from  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  nature.  We  are  very  far  from  faying  that  this 
is  impoflible ;  for  little  indeed  do  we  know  of  what  Na¬ 
ture  can  or  cannot  do.  All  we  mean  to  fay  is,  that  a  fa£l 
fo  very  extraordinary  ought  not  to  be  haffily  admitted. 

In  Holftein,  we  are  told  that  the  farmers  do  not  know 
of  any  relation  exifting  between  the  greafe  and  the  cow- 
pox,  at  leaft  a  perfon  who  refided  three  years  in  that  coun¬ 
try  never  heard  of  any.  This,  however,  is  certainty  no 
proof.  The  fame  communication  which  contains  this  re¬ 
mark  (a  letter  from  Dr.  De  Carro  of  Vienna  to  Dr.  G. 
Pearfon)  adds,  “that  in  great  farms  men  do  not  milk 
cows,  but  that  in  the  fmaller  ones  that  happens  very  of¬ 
ten  ;  that  a  difeafe  of  horfes,  called  mauk e,  (true  German 
name  for  greafe,)  is  known  by  all  thofe  who  take  care  of 
them  ;  that  old  horfes  particularly,  attacked  with  the 
mauke,  are  always  put  in  cows’  llables,  and  there  are  at¬ 
tended  by  women  ;  and  that  it  is  particularly  in  h^rveft 
that  men  in  fmall  farms  milk  cows.”  It  mult  be  allowed., 
then,  that  in  this  fituation,  fuppofing  Dr.  Jenner’s  opi¬ 
nion  well  founded,  the  cow-pox  was  naturally  to  be  look¬ 
ed  for,  and  here  accordingly  we  find  it.  Dr.  Woodville, 
however,  not  being  able  at  one  period  to  procure  vaccine 
matter,  proceeded  to  try  whether  the  difeafe  could  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  inoculating  the  nipples  of  cows  with  matter  of 
greafe ;  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  that  the  cow-pox 
originated  in  the  greafe.  The  numerous  experiments 
made  by  the  author,  however,  as  well  as  by  profeffor  Cole¬ 
man,  (of  the  Veterinary  College,)  in  order  to  produce  the 
difeafe  in  cows  by  the  inoculation  of  the  greafe  matter, 
and  other  equine  morbid  fecreted  fluids,  proved  unfuccefsful i 
In  a  note  the  curious  faft  is  Hated,  that,  although  the  va¬ 
riola  vaccina  could  not  be  produced  in  the  cow’s  teats  by 
the  inoculation  either  of  variolous  matter  or  of  vaccine, 
matter  from  the  cow,  Mr.  Coleman  did  fucceed  in  excit¬ 
ing  the  difeafe  in  the  cow  by  inoculation  of  cow-pox 
matter  from  the  human  fubjeCl.  From  thefe  experiments, 
and  other  conclufive  reafons  here  Hated  in  Dr.  Wood- 
ville’s  Reports,  1799,  that  gentleman  feems  clearly  to  have 
proved  the  error  of  Dr.  Jenner  with  refpeCl  to  the  origift 
of  the  cow-pox  in  the  greafe  of  horfes. 

Some  people  fuppofe,  that  the  cow-pox  derives  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  fmall-pox  ;  and  that  the  infeClion  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  cow  by  the  hand  of  the  milker ;  but 
this  hypothefis  is  neither  warranted  by  reafon,  nor  con¬ 
firmed  by  fail.  There  is.no  analogy  to  render  it  proba¬ 
ble,  that  any  poifon  is  thus  mitigated  by  tranfmiflion 
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through  the  brute  animal.  Tbe  experiment  has  often 
been  tried  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  A  local  pultule 
has  fometimes  been  excited  ;  but  the  matter  which  it 
yielded  has  not  fucceeded  in  fubfequent  inoculations. 
Were  the  cow-pox  thus  communicated  to  the  cows,  it 
would  be  as  common  in  Chelhire  as  in  Gloucefterlhire,  as 
common  in  Scotland  or  France  as  in  England,  and  as 
common  in  Alia  or  America  as  in  Europe.  As  an  addi¬ 
tional  proof  that  it  is  not  thus  produced,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  Hate  the  information  received  from  Mr.  Dalton, 
a  furgeon  at  Madras.  After  obferving,  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  procure  genuine  matter  in  India,  in  order  to 
make  experiments,  or  even  to  learn  that  horfes  in  India 
are  fubject  to  the  greafe,  he  gives  the  refult  of  repeated 
experiments  which  he  made  in  the  government-gardens 
at  Madras,  by  order  of  the  governor,  earl  Powis,  and  in 
his  prefence.  To  render  thefe  experiments  as  complete 
and  fatisfaftory  as  poffible,  feveral  milch-cows  were  fe- 
lefted  ;  and  fome  of  them  were  inoculated  by  Mr.  Dalton, 
in  their  teats  and  udders,  with  the  moll  aftive  variolous 
matter;  while  the  teats  of  others  were  rubbed  with  it  for 
a  confiderable  time,  till  they  became  highly  inflamed. 
No  puftule  was  excited  in  any  one  of  them  ;  but  ulcera¬ 
tions  appeared  on  thofe  teats,  into  which  matter  had  been 
rubbed,  the  third  day  after  the  fridtion.  Several  young 
'  children  were  inoculated  with  the  matter  thus  produced, 
and  their  arms  inflamed  and  feltered.  They  had  alfo  a 
flight  degree  of  fever,  which  gave  Mr.  Dalton  hopes  that 
bis  experiment  had  fucceeded,  and  that  he  had  generated 
a  mild  fp'ecies  of  finall-pox  ;  but,  on  putting  them  to  the 
left  of  variolous  inoculation,  they  all  had  the  fmall-pox 
in  the  moft  indubitable  manner,  and  regularly  went 
through  the  difeafe.  Mr.  Dalton  concludes  with  remark¬ 
ing,  that  all  thefe  circumftances  will  bear  the  ftrifteft 
fcrutiny;  as  they  are  well  known  to  feveral  medical  prac¬ 
titioners  at  Madras. 

‘  It  has  been  juftlv  obferved,  that,  for  the  difcovery  of 
this  excellent  art,  we  are  indebted,  under  Providence,  to 
a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumftances  :  firft,  to  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  Dr.  Jenner;  fecondly,  to  his  education  under  the 
celebrated  Hunter;  and  thirdly,  to  his  fituation  in  the 
vale  of  Gloucefter.  His  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
cow-pox  commenced  about  the  year  1776.  His  attention 
to  this  Angular  difeafe  was  firft  excited  by  obferving,  that, 
among  thofe  whom  he  inoculated  for  the  fmall-pox, 
many  were  infufceptible  of  that  diforder.  Thefe  perfons, 
lie  was  informed,  had  undergone  the  cafual  cow-pox, 
which  had  been  known  in  the  dairies  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  ;  and  a  vague  opinion  had  prevailed,  that  it  was 
a  preventive  of  the  fmall-pox. 

He  met  with  many  apparent  exceptions  to  this  ryle  ; 
which  led  him  to  alk  the  opinions  of  other  medical  prac¬ 
titioners  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  all  agreed,  that  the 
prophylactic  power  of  the  cow-pox  was  not  to  be  relied 
on.  This  for  a  while  damped,  but  did  not  extinguilh, 
his  ardour  ;  for  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  learn,  that  the 
cow  was  fubjeft  to  various  eruptions,  called  by  that 
name,  all  of  which  were  capable  of  infecting  the  hands 
of  the  milkers.  Having  furmounted  this  obftacle,  he 
formed  a  diftinftion  between  the  different  kinds  of  puf- 
tular  eruptions,  to  which  the  cow  is  liable  ;  denominat¬ 
ing  one  fpecies  the  true,  and  all  the  others  the  fpurious, 
cow-pox  This  impediment  to  his  progrefs  was  not  long 
removed,  before  another,  of  far  greater  magnitude  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  ftarted  up.  Inftances  were  not  wanting  to 
prove,  that,  when  the  genuine  cow-pox  broke  out  in  a 
dairy,  fome  perfons  who  had  experienced  the  difeafe  re¬ 
filled  the  fmall-pox,  and  others  continued  fufceptible  of 
that  diftemper.  This  obftacle,  as  well  as  the  former, 
gave  a  painful  check  to  his  fond  afpiring  hopes  ;  but  re¬ 
flecting  that  the  -operations  of  nature  are  for  the  moll 
part  uniform,  and  that,  when  two  perfons  have  had  the 
cow-pox,  it  is  not  probable  one  Ihould  be  perfectly 
Ihielded  from  the  fmall-pox,  and  the  conftitution  of  the 
other  remain  unprotected,  he  refumed  his  labours  with 
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redoubled  ardour.  The  refult  was  fortunate  ;  for  he  now 
difcovered,  that  vaccine  as  well  as  variolous  matter  un¬ 
dergoes  a  change  ;  and  that,  when  it  has  loll  its  fpecific 
property,  it  is  Hill  capable  of  producing  a  pultulous 
eruption.  Hence,  a  perfon  who  milks  a  cow*  one  day 
may  receive  the  infection  of  the  genuine  cow-pox,  and  be 
rendered  forever  fecure  from  the  infection  of  the  fmall- 
pox;  while  another,  who  milks  the  fame  cow  the  next 
day,  may  have  a  puftulous  eruption,  and  perhaps  a  con- 
ftitutional  indifpofition  to  a  confiderable  extent,  yet  Hill 
remain  fufceptible  of  the  variolous  contagion. 

While  thus  invelligating  the  nature  of  the  cow-pox, 
he  was  ftruck  with  the  idea,  that  it  might  be  practicable 
to  propagate  the  difeafe  by  inoculation,  after  the  manner 
of  the  finall-pox  ;  firft,  from  the  cow,  and  then  from  one 
human  fubjeCt  to  another.  The  firft  cafe  in  which  he  put 
his  theory  to  the  tell  infpired  him  with  confidence  ;  and 
a  regular  feries  of  experiments,  which  he  afterwards  inlti- 
tuted  for  that  purpofe,  was  crowned  with  fuccefs.  Seve¬ 
ral  perfons  were  fuccefliveVy  inoculated  from  each  other 
with  vaccine  matter,  and  afterwards  expofed,  in  a  variety 
of  way9,  to  the  inreftion  of  the  fmall-pox,  which  they 
all  refilled. 

This  difcbvery  was  communicated  to  the  world  by  Dr„ 
Jenner,  in  a  treatife  publilhed  in  June  1798,  entitled,  “  Aa 
Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  and  EffeCls  of  the  Variol#  Vac- 
cirue,  a  Difeafe  difcovered  in  fome  of  the  weitern  Counties 
of  England,  particularly  Gloucefterlhire,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Cow-pox.”  The  refult  of  his  further 
experience  was  alfo  brought  forward  in  fubfequent  pub¬ 
lications,  in  the  courfe  of  the  two  fucceeding  years;  and 
the  whole  work  has  been  fince  republifhed  in  one  volume. 
He  has  alfo  written  a  fmall  traCl,  entitled,  The  Origin  of 
Vaccine  Inoculation  ;  from  which  the  preceding  account 
of  this  moft  lingular  improvement  of  the  healing  art,  is, 
in  a  great  meafure,  extradited. 

In  July  1798,  Mr.  Cline  inoculated  a  child  with  vac¬ 
cine  virus  received  from  Dr.  Jenner ;  which  fucceeded. 
He'  afterwards  put  the  child  to  the  tell  of  inoculation 
with  fmall-pox  matter  in  three  places;  which  he  refitted. 
On  this  occafion,  Mr.  Cline  informs  Dr.  Jenner,  that  Dr. 
Lifter,  formerly  phyfician  of  the  Small-pox  Holpital,  and 
himfelf,  are  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  cotv-pox  5 
and  that  the  fubftitution  of  this  mild  difeafe  for  the  fmall- 
pox  promifes  to  be  one  of  the  greatell  improvements 
ever  made  in  medicine.  He  adds,  “the  more  I  think  on 
the  fubjeft,  the  more  I  am  imprefl'ed  w  ith  its.  importance.’" 
This  inllance  of  the  firft  introduction  of  vaccine  inocula¬ 
tion  into  the  metropolis,  it  was  neceflary  to  mention  ; 
becaufe  another  medical  praftitioner  has  laid  claim  to  that 
honour.  Attempts  were  made  by  Mr.  Cline  to  conti¬ 
nue  the  praftice,  by  vaccinating  other  fubjefts  with  the 
virus  thus  produced;  but  they  proved  abortive;  probably 
from  the  matter  not  being  taken  at  an  early  period  of  the 
difeafe. 

In  November  1798,  Dr.  Pearfon  publilhed  his  “Inquiry 
concerning  the  Hiltory  of  the  Cow-pox,  principally  with 
a  view  to  fuperfede  and  extinguilh  the  Small-pox.”  In, 
this  work  he  brings  forward  the  refult  of  an  extenfive  cor- 
refpondence  with  medical  praftitioners,  and  others,  in¬ 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  tending  to  confirm  Dr- 
Jenner's  opinion,  that  the  cow-pox  is  a  preventive  of  the 
linall-pox.  He  had  been  informed  of  this  difcovery  of 
Dr.  Jenner  by  Mr.  Hunter,  nine  years  before  ;  and  had 
conllantly  mentioned  the  circumftance,  in  every  courfe  of 
his  leftures,  from  that  time.  The  faft  had  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  three  publications  ;  by  Dr.  Adams,  in  his  Trea¬ 
tife  on  Morbid  Poifons ;  in  1795,  and  by  Dr.  Woodville,  v 
in  his  “  Hiltory  of  Inoculation,”  in  1796^  having  been 
communicated  to  them  by  Mr.  Cline,  and  to  him  by  Dr. 
Jenner.  It  had  alfo  been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  in 
1795,  in  his  “Queries  concerning  Inoculation,”  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  Rolph,  who  was  acquainted  with  Dr, 
Jenner. 

Information  concerning  the  prophylaftic  property  of 
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the  cow-pox  had  been  given  to  fir  George  Baker,  many 
years  before,  by  his  relation,  the  rev.  Herman  Drewe,  of 
Abbots  in  Dorfetlhire,  and  feveral  medical  practitioners; 
but,  not  gaining  credit,  it  was  never  publifhed.  The 
fame  circumftance  had  alfo  been  noticed  in  a  weekly  pa¬ 
per,  called  General  Amufements,  publifhed  at  Gottingen 
in  1769.  The  author,  whofe  name  was  not  announced, 
l'peaking  of  the  difeafes  laid  by  Livy  to  be  common  to 
men  and  cattle,  obferves,  that  the  cow-pox  prevails  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gottingen,  and  infefts  the  milkers  ; 
and  that  thofe  who  have  had  the  cow-pox  flatter  thern- 
felves  they  are  perfectly  fecure  againfl:  the  infection  of  the 
fmall-pox.  He  alfo  tells  us,  he  had  made  many  inquiries, 
and  was  well  allured  by  very  refpeftable  perfons,  that  this 
opinion  of  the  milkers  was  well-founded.  But  the  moft 
ancient  reference  to  the  prophylactic  power  of  this  difor- 
der  on  record,  is  probably  that  in  Ring’s  Treatife  on  the 
Cow-pox,  p.  167.  It  is  as  follows:  “Being  defirous  of 
knowing  whether  there  was  any  allufion  to  this  difeafe 
in  any  ancient  author,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Jenner  on  that  fub- 
jeCt ;  who  favoured  me  with  the  following  anfwer  ?  I 
know  of  no  direCt  allufion  to  the  difeafe  in  any  ancient 
author;  yet  the  following  feems  not  very  diftantly  to 
bear  upon  it.  When  the  duchefs  of  Cleveland  was  taunted 
-by  fome  of  her  companions,  that  (he  might  foon  have  to 
deplore  the  lofs  of  that  beauty  which  was  then  her  boaft, 
the  fmall-pox  at  that  time  raging  in  London,  file  replied, 
that  flie  had  no  fears  about  the  matter ;  for  ftie  had  had  a 
difcrder,  which  would  prevent  her  from  ever  catching 
the  fmall-pox.  This  was  lately  communicated  to  me  by 
a  gentleman  in  this  country ;  but  unfortunately  he  could 
not  recoiled;  from  what  author  he  derived  his  intelli¬ 
gence.” 

A  letter  from  Portugal  to  Dr.  Alibert  at  Paris,  (1801,) 
after  mentioning  the  oppofition  which  had  hitherto  been 
made  to  the  vaccine  inoculation  in  that  country,  fays, 
6‘  Some  one  has  found  here,  in  a  Portuguefe  work,  that 
the  vaccine  inoculation  was  pradifed  at  Lifbon  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  fo  early  as  161;,  and  was  thence  fpread 
to  Gallicia.;  but  that,  for  unknown  reafons,  it  was  after¬ 
wards  abandoned.'” 

From  about  the  year  1801,  vaccination  began  to  make 
a  rapid  progrefs  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  new 
difeafe  was  conveyed  from  the  ardic  circle  to  the  extremes 
of  Afia  and  Africa,  and  the  fubllitute  was  adopted  by 
the  hardy  Fin,  as  well  as  the  blamelefs  Hindoo,  and  fil¬ 
thy  Hottentot,  with  equal  ardour.  It  is  highly  probable 
that,  within  feven  years,  more  perfons  have  been  vacci¬ 
nated  than  ever  received  the  variolous  infedion  within 
fix  times  that  period,  perhaps  within  the  period  of  its  ac¬ 
tual  pradice.  To  America  it  was  conveyed  with  the 
zealous  care  of  a  miiTionary,  and  carried  along  the  vaft 
extent  of  its  coaft  from  Newfoundland  to  the  lfraits  of 
Magellan,  and  again  to  that  ifland  or  continent,  the  flap¬ 
ping- ftone  between  the  old  and  new  world,  New  Holland, 
in  modern  language  Auftralafia.  If  then  vaccination  has 
failed,  it  is  not  from  the  deficient  zeal  or  adivity  of  its 
partifans.  While  Dr.  Jenner,  having  produced  the  babe, 
waited  for  events,  and  fieemed  for  a  time  unconfcious  of 
its  improvements,  and  unwilling  to  fuperintend  its  pro- 
°refs,,Dr.  George  Pearfon  cherifhed  and  eagerly  introduced 
ft  to  the  .world.  To  this  very  able  and  intelligent  phyfi- 
cian,  the  fecond  parent  of  vaccination,  we  are  greatly  in¬ 
debted  for  much  information  refpeding  this  communi¬ 
cated  difeafe,  and  the  diltingui filing  charaderiftics  of  the 
-true  vaccine  pultule  ;  and  the  Jennerian  Inftitution,  after 
Dr.  Jenner  had  taken  a  more  adive  part  in  the  fubjed  he 
firft  introduced,  contributed,  by  careful  inquiries  and 
anxious  inveftigation,  equally  to  eftablifh  truth,  and  avoid 
the  errors  which  might  obfcure  it.  Dr.  Sacco,  of  Milan, 
Lent  to  Dr.  Pearfon  cow-pox  matter  taken  from  the  Mi- 
.lanefe  cows  ;  and  this  matter  was  employed  on  feveral  pa¬ 
tients  at  the  Jennerian  Inftitution  ,  on  all  of  which  it  pro¬ 
duced  precifely  the  fame  difeafe  as  that  from  the  Englifh.  In 
a  work  publilhed  by  Dr.  Sacco,  in  Italian,  entitled,  Prac¬ 


tical  Obfervations  on  the  life  of  the  Cow-pock,  as  a  Prs- 
fervative  againfl:  the  Small-pox,  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  procured  the  pus  for 
inoculation,  and  alfo  a  reprefentation  of  a  cow’s  udder  in- 
feded  with  the  malady.  “For  fome  time  I  had  been  ex¬ 
tremely  defirous  to  repeat  the  experiments  of  Jenner,  and 
for  this  purpofe  made  diligent  fearch  to  difcover  the  cow- 
pox  in  Lombardy,  it  being  extremely  difficult,  efpecially 
in  the  prefenr  circurnftances,  to  obtain  the  pus  from  Eng¬ 
land.  A  fortunate  combination  of  circurnftances,  by 
which  it  became  neceflary  for  me  to  go  to  the  large  town 
of  Varefe  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  procured  me  an 
opportunity  of  examining  a  number  of  cows  on  their  way 
from  SwifTerland  to  the  fair  of  Lugano  ;  and  by  this  means 
I  had  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  fuch  refearches 
as  migjit  difcover  in  fome  one  of  them  the  cow-pox.  It 
was  on  this  occaiion,  that,  converfing  with  fome  dealers 
in  cattle,  and  countrymen  who  had  large  dairies  in  Lower 
Lombardy,  I  learnt  that  the  cows  among  us  are  fubjed 
to  the  cow-pox.  In  this  inquiry  I  took  care  to  propofe 
my  queftions  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  rifle  of 
being  impofed  upon.  A  farmer  of  Cremona,  who  had 
bought  forty  cows  in  SwifTerland,  and  had  driven  them 
from  thence  as  far  as  Varefe,  allured  me  that  alrftoft  all  of 
them  had  been  fucceffively  attacked  with  puftules  on  the 
extremity  of  their  nipples,  and  fome  of  thefe  were  now 
converted  into  incruftations.  I  vifited  the  cows,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  verifying  his  aflertions.  I  picked  off 
fome  of  thefe  incruftations,  with  an  intention  of  applying 
them  in  fomentation,  if,  perchance,  I  could  not  procure 
the  true  pus  for  inoculation.  The  fame  farmer  promifed 
me  an  opportunity  of  feeing  this  difeafe  with  my  own 
eyes ;  and  for  this  purpofe  conduded  me  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  meadow,  in  which  we  found  a  herd  of  cows  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  friend  of  his.  We  examined  thefe  cows,  and 
difeovered  on  two  of  them  different  red  fpots,  which  the 
farmer  aflured  me  was  the  firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe  ;  no 
other  fymptom  appeared  on  the  cows,  but  a  flight  degree 
of  dejedion.  He  aflured  me  that  this  was  the  very  dif¬ 
eafe  I  was  in  queft  of,  and  that,  in  the  courfe  of  two  days, 
the  puftules  would  unfold  themfelves.  At  this  vifit  which 
I  made  to  the  cows,  there  was  prefent  a  dealer  in  the 
Grifons  cows,  who  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  thefe  af- 
fertions.  He  alfo  added,  that  in  his  country  he  had  feen 
the  cows  afflided  with  a  fimilar  eruption  on  their  dugs, 
and  to  remove  the  incruftations  it  was  common  to  anoint 
them  with  boiled  oil  ufed  for  varnifh  ;  and  that  by  this 
means  they  fell  off  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  days. 
Early  next  morning  I  went  again  to  fee  the  cows,  exa¬ 
mined  them  anew,  and  found  on  one  of  them  four  red 
fpots  already  tumid  and  railed  into  puftules;  three  of  thefe 
were  fpread  over  the  nipples,  and  the  fourth  lay  in  the 
middle  of  the  dugs.  The  other  cow  had  fix  puftules  ; 
two  on  the  nipples,  and  the  reft  fcattered  above  them. 
Thefe  were  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft  cow,  and  around 
them  appeared  a  flight  red  circle.  Apparently  thefe  puf¬ 
tules  occafioned  much  pain  to  the  cows;  for,  on  my  ap¬ 
proaching  to  examine  them  more  minutely,  they  would 
fcarcely  permit  me  to  touch  them  for  one  moment.  Al¬ 
though  the  puftules  were  already  large  and  prominent, 
they  did  not  yet  appear  to  me  fufficiently  mature  to  yield 
the  matter  I  wanted.  As  the  cows  were  that  day  to  go 
forward  on  their  way  to  Milan,  I  found  myfelf  under  the 
neceflity  of  following  them  to  their  firft  halting-place,  in 
order  to  examine  them  again  next  day.  I  walked  out  at 
an  early  hour  to  the  meadow  where  they  were  at  pafture. 
I  examined  the  puftules,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  now 
arrived  at  maturity.  They  were  lucid,  and  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  with  a  brown  fpot  in  the  middle  more  deprefied  ; 
and  I  thought  this  a  favourable  moment  to  collect  the 
matter,  which,  through  the  afliftance  of  the  herdfman,  I 
was  eafily  enabled  to  do  by  repeatedly  foaking  a  thread  in 
it.  Although  I  faw  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  this  was  the 
true  cow-pox,  yet,  this  being  the  firft  time  I  had  ever 
feen  it,  I  began  to  fufpeft  that  the  puftules  might  be  of 
£  that 
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that  kind  which  jenner  Cal’s  the  fpurious  cow-pox;  I  de¬ 
termined,  therefore,  to  decide  the  matter  by  experiment. 
A  confiderable  number  of  experiments,  all  uniform  in 
their  fymptoms  and  progrefs,  and  always  conftant  in  their 
refdlts,  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  and  gave  me  full 
conviition  that  this  was  the  true  cow-pox.”  See  the  Plate, 
fig.  i. 

We  (hall  immediately  proceed  to  explain  the  mode  of 
communicating  this  difeale  to  the  human  fubjecf.  The 
following  inftru&ions  for  the  practice  are  taken  from 
Ring’s  Compendium.  Cow-pox  matter  may  be  taken 
at  any  period,  from  the  firth  appearance  of  the  veficle,  till 
the  areola  begins  to  form,  by  final!  punftures  ;  allowing 
it  time  to  flow;  or  promoting  the  difcharge  by  gentle 
preflu  re  with  the  lancet.  It  muft  be  taken  with  great 
caution  ;  otherwile  the  intention  of  the  inoculator  may 
be  fruftrated,  or  violent  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  arm  may  enfue.  The  cow-pox  matter  is  to  he  in- 
ferted,  by  a  fuperficial  punfture,  into  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  between  the  fboulder  and  the  elbow;  or,  when  the 
arm  is  .likely  to  be  much  ufed,  into  the  infide  of  the  leg. 
Fluid  matter  is  preferable  to  dry  ;  but  thofe  inoculators 
who  have  not  a  conltant  fucceflion  of  patients,  and  can¬ 
not  readily  procure  a  f'refli  fuppiy  of  matter,  fliould  pre- 
ferve  it- on  vaccinators  for  future  occaflons.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  when  kept  in  a  cool  place,  it  may  be  preferved  feve- 
ral  months.  Cow-pox  matter  may  be  preferved,  and 
conveyed,  on  the  point  of  a  vaccinator ;  that  is,  a  bit  of 
ivory,  fhaped  like  the  tooth  of  a  comb,  and  pointed  like 
a  lancet.  When 'the  matter  is  intended  to  be  fent  to  a 
diftant  place,  or  to  be  kept  long,  the  vaccinator  fliould  be 
charged  feveral  times.  It  fliould  not  be  dried  before  the 
fire;  and,  when  luffered  to  dry  on  a  lancet,  fliould  not 
be  kept  above  two  or  three  days.  When  dry  matter  is 
ufed,  it  fliould  not  be  moiftened  previoufly  to  inlertion  ; 
but,  the  longer  it  has  been  kept,  the  longer  the  point  of 
the  inftrument  ought  to  remain  under  the  cuticle,  that  it 
may  have  time  to  diflolve.  When  fluid  matter  is  ufed,  the 
lancet  fliould  be  waffled  in  cold  water,  and  wiped  dry  after 
every  purnflure.  Various  other  methods  have  been  con¬ 
trived  for  the  prefervation  and  conveyance  of  cow-pox 
matter ;  but  the  ivory  lancet,  invented  by  Dr.  de  Carro,  and 
the  vaccinator  above-defcribed,  invented  by  Mr.  Ring, 
which  is  generally  confidered  an  improvement  of  it,  being 
much  cheaper  and  more  portable,  are  now  commonly  pre¬ 
ferred.  When  vaccinators  are  to  be  fent  to  a  moderate  dif- 
tance,  they  may  be  wrapped  in  paper;  but,  when  they  are  to 
be  fent  to  a  great  diltance,  they  may  be  inclofed  in  a  quill, 
to  be  flopped  with  white  wax.  Sealing-wax  is  not  proper  for 
this  purpofe ;  becaufe  it  cannot  be  employed  without 
heat,  which  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  matter.  When 
a  vaccinator  is  to  be  ufed  for  inoculation,  a  final  1  oblique 
pundture  is  firft  to  be  made  with  a  lancet;  then  the  point 
of  the  vaccinator  is  to  be  inferted,  and  held  in  the  punc¬ 
ture  fome  .time,  and  afterwards  repeatedly  wiped  on  the 
part ;  in  order  to  in  lure,  if  poflible,  the  lodgment  of  the 
matter.  When  the  patient  relides  atadiftance,  oris  in  danger 
of  catching  the  fmall-pox,  it  is  proper  to  inoculate  in  both 
arms.  Another  reafon  for  inoculating  in  both  arms  is, 
that  a  more  copious  fuppiy  of  matter  is  thus  afforded  for 
future  inoculation. 

Thofe  who  have  been  expofed  to  the  infection  of  the 
fmall-pox,  ought  to  be  inoculated  with  the  cow-pock  ; 
which  feldom  fails  to fuperfede,  or  mitigate,  the  fmall-pox. 

Vaccination  may  be  accounted  perfect,  when  recent 
lymph  has  been  carefully  im'erted  beneath  the  cuticle  in 
a  perfon  free  from  any  contagious  diforder,  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  femi-tranfparent  pearl-coloured  veficle,  which,  af¬ 
ter  the  ninth  day,  is  furrounded  by  a  red  areola,  and  af¬ 
terwards  terminates  in  a  hard  dark- coloured  fcab.  The 
form  and  ftrufture  of  this  veficle  is  peculiar.  Its  bale  is 
circular,  or  fomewhat  oval,  with  a  diameter  of  about  four 
lines  on  the  tenth  day  ;  fee  the  plate,  fig.  a.  Til!  the  end 
of  the  eighth  'day,  its  upper  furface  is  uneven,  being  c  en¬ 
voi.  XI.  No.  737. 
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fiderably  more  elevated  at  the  margin  than  about  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  fometimes  indented  by  one  or  two  concentric 
furrows ;  but  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  the  furface  be¬ 
comes  plane,  and  in  a  very  few  inftances  the  central  part 
is  higheft.  The  margin  is  turgid,  firm,  fhfl.ing,  and 
rounded,  fo  as  often  to  extend  a  little  beyond  the  line  of 
the  bafe,  as  fhown  at  fig.  3.  The  veficle  confilts  inter¬ 
nally  of  numerous  little  cells,  filled  with  clear  lymph,  and 
communicating  with  each  other.  The  areola,  which  is 
formed  round  the  veficle,  is  of  an  intenie  red  colour.  Its 
diameter  differs  in  different  perfons  from  a  quarter  of. an 
inch  to  two  inches,  and  it  is  ufually  attended  with  a  con¬ 
fiderable  tumour  and  hardnefs  of  the  adjoining  cellular 
membrane.  On  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  day,  as  the  are¬ 
ola  declines,  the  furface  of  the  veficle  becomes  brown  in 
the  centre,  and  lefs  clear  at  the  margin,  as  fhown  at  fig.  4. 
The  cuticle  then  begins  to  feparate,  and  the  fluid  in  the 
cells  gradually  concretes  into  a  hard  rounded  fcab  of  a 
redd ifh- brown  colour.  This  fcab  becomes  at  length 
black,  contracted,  and  dry,  but  it  is  not  detached  till  af¬ 
ter  the  twentieth  day  from  the  inoculation.  It  leaves  a 
permanent  circular  cicatrix,  about  five  lines  in  diameter, 
and  a  little  deprefled,  the  furface  being  marked  with  very 
minute  pits  or  indentations,  denoting  the  number  of  cells 
of  which  the  veficle  had  been  cornpofed. 

The  figns  of  infeflion  (fays  Dr.  Pearfon)  are  generally 
evident  on  the  arm  on  the  third  day;  but  in  one  instance, 
the  marks  of  the  puncture  difappeared,  and  1  concluded 
that  the  inoculation  had  failed.  On  the  tenth  day, being 
defired  to  vifit  the  child,  I  found  the  inoculated  part  be¬ 
ginning  to  inflame,  and  it  palled  through  its  feveral  ftages 
with  regularity.  In  another  inftance,  where  the  inocula¬ 
tion  was  performed  by  a  gentleman  who  aflilted  me  at  the 
Difpenfary,  in  Carey-ftreet,  the  inflammation  did  Hot 
commence  till  the  twentieth  day  after  the  infertion  of  the 
fluid. 

During  the  progrefs  of  the  veficle  fome  diforder  takes 
place  in  the  conflitution,  and  there  is  frequently  on  the 
arms  and  back  a  papulous  eruption  refembling  fome  forms 
of  the  lichen  and  ftrophulus.  Thefe  circumfiances  we 
fliould  by  analogy  judge  defirable  ;  but  they  do  not  al¬ 
ways  occur,  nor  are  they  deemed  requifite  to  enfure  the 
full  effeft  of  vaccine  inoculation.'  One  of  thefe  papulous 
eruptions  is  fhown  at  fig.  5. 

The  inoculation  of  vaccina  is  an  operation  of  more  de¬ 
licacy  than  was  at  firft  fufpefted,  and  fliould  never  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  fafe,  except  under  the  almoft  daily  -infpeftion. 
of  a  man  of  experience.  The  virus  is  eafily  deteriorated, 
and  then  becomes  a  common  poifon,  capable  of  producing 
a  foul  fore,  an  axillary  tumour,  fever,  and  its  confe- 
quences.  The  fame  changes  appear  to  have  taken  place 
in  a  lefs  degree  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  difeafe  ;  and, 
though  we  have  the  teftiinony  of  very  refpectable  authors 
that  it  fucceeds  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  day,  it 
fliould  generally  be  taken  before  that  period.  It  is  in¬ 
jured  by  even  a  flight  degree  of  heat,  fo  as  to  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  burning  wax  with  which  the  packets  arc 
iealed,  and  very  certainly  by  being  carried  in  the  breeches 
pocket.  To  be  certain  of  fuccefs,  the  child,  from  whom 
it  is  to  be  taken,  fliould  be  prefent,  and  the  cuticle  raifed. 
by  a  clean  lancet  before  introducing  the  infefted  one.  If 
on  glafs,  it  fliould  be  diluted  in  the  minuteft  drop  of  cold 
water,  and  mixed  by  the  point  of  the  lancet  itfelf.  By 
thefe  precautions  failure  is  very  uncommon. 

We  may  add  to  thefe  remarks,  that,  in  a  few  very  rare 
inftances,  the  fever,  though  fliort,  has  been  fmart,  and  that, 
in  children  Tubjeft  to  convulfions,  a  fit  has  fometimes  oc¬ 
curred.  But  we  have  feldom  heard  of  the  flighteft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  danger.  It  is  of  more  confequence  to  notice 
the  fymptoms  of  imperfect  vaccination,  and  we  fhall  em¬ 
ploy  the  authority  of  Dr.  Willan. 

“Vaccination  is  imperfefl,  or  infufficient,  1.  When  the 
fluid  employed  has  loft  fome  of  its  original  properties. 
2.  When  the  perfons  inoculated  are  fooh  afterwards  af- 
P  4  fefted 
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fefled  with  any  contagious  fever.  3.  Whgn  they  are  af- 
fe&ed,  at  the  time  of  inoculation,  with  foine  chronic  cu¬ 
taneous  diforders. 

“  i.  The  qualities  of  the  vaccine  fluid  are  altered  foon 
after  the  appearance  of  an  inflamed  areola  round  the  vefi- 
cte ;  and  the  fluid,  although, taken  out  of  a  veficle  in  the 
belt  poflible  ftate,  may  be  injured  by  heat,  expofure  to 
air,  moifture,  ruft,  and  other  caufes.  When  fcabs  are 
formed  over  variolous  puftules  and  vaccine  veficles,  the 
matte'r  they  afford  is  often  acrid  and  putrefcent,  and,  if 
inoculated,  it  perhaps  neither  communicates  the  vaccine- 
pock  nor  the  frnall-pox,  but  produces,  a  fatal  dileafe,  with 
fymptoms  fimilar  to  thofe  which  arife  from  flight  wounds 
received  in  diffefling  putrid  bodies.  Should  the  puftules 
of  fmall-pox  remain  entire  till  the  twentieth  day  of  erup¬ 
tion,  matter  taken  from  them,  even  at  that  period,  will 
fometimes  communicate,  by  inoculation,  the  difeafe  in  its 
ufual  form,  though  perhaps  with  confiderable  virulence. 
We  are,  however,  now  affured  on  good  authority,  that 
matter  improperly  kept,  or  the  thick  matter  taken  from 
collapfed  and  fcabbing  variolous  puftules,  and  ufed  for 
the  purpofe  of  inoculation,  does  not  always  produce  the 
fmall-pox,  nor  prevent  the  future  occurrence  of  that  dif- 
e*fe,  although  the  perfons  inoculated  may  have  had  in¬ 
flammation  and  fuppuration  of  the  arm,  and  pains  in  the 
axilla,  with  fever  and  eruptions  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  vaccine  fluid  employed  be  taken  at 
a  late  period,  as  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  day, 
it  does  not  always  produce  the  genuine  cellular  veficle, 
but  is  in  fome  cafes  wholly  inefficient,  while  in  others  it 
fuddenly  excites  a  puftule,  or  ulceration,  in  others  an  ir¬ 
regular  veficle,  and  in  others  eryfipelas.  Similar  appear¬ 
ances  are  obferved,  when  fluid  taken  from  a  perfect  vefi¬ 
cle  on  the  fixth,  feventh,  or  eighth,  day,  has  been  injured, 
before  its  application,  by  fome  of  the  caufc-s  above  enu¬ 
merated.  In  addition  to  them,  I  may  obferve  that  if  the 
veficle  .be  ruptured,  at  an  early  period,  by  friflion  or 
ficratching,  the  inoculation  fometimes  proves  imperfeft. 
Failures  may  have  alfo  been  occafioned  by  repeatedly 
puncturing  or  draining  the  veficle  on  two  or  three  fuc- 
ceflive  days.  The  fluid,  which  is  afterwards  fecreted  into 
the  cells  thus  exhaufted,  may,  by  a  difference  of  proper¬ 
ties,  or  by  too  much  dilution,  be  rendered  incapable  of 
afting  fully,  either  on  the  perfon  from  whom  it  is  taken 
or  on  thofe  to  whom  k  is  communicated.  Some  of  the 
early  failures  in  perfons  inoculated  at  different  public  in- 
ftitutions  are  perhaps  referable  to  this  caufe,  the  demands 
for  vaccine  fluid  in  1799  and  1800  having  been  very  nu¬ 
merous,  the  cafes  to  fupply  them  comparatively  few. 

“  z.  Eruptive  fevers,  and  other  febrile  difeafes,  interfere 
•with  the  progrefs  of  the  vaccine  veficle.  The  mealies, 
fcarlatina,  varicella,  typhus,  and  influenza,  appearing  foon 
after  vaccination,  either  render  it  ineffective,  or  fufpend 
the  action  of  the  virus,  fo  that  in  fome  cafes,  the  progrefs 
of  the  veficle  is  very  (low,  and  the  areola  is  not  formed 
till  the  fourteenth  day  or  later,  and  fometimes  not  at  all. 
Dr.  Jenner  has  recorded  the  cafe  of  a  child,  on  whom  the 
fcarlatina,  witty  a  fore- throat,  appeared  on  the  ninth  day 
of  vaccine  inoculation.  The  veficle  enlarged  as  ufual, 
yet  there  was  a  total  fufpenfion  of  the  areola,  until  the 
fcarlatina  had  retired  from  the  conftitution.  In  a  lifter 
of  this  patient,  the  fever  and  fcarlet  efflorefcence  took 
place  faintly  on  the  fame  day,  but  fuddenly  difappeared, 
the  areola  having  been  formed  round  the  veficle.  Four 
days  afterwards,  on  the  decline  of  the  veficle,  the  fcarla¬ 
tina  anginofa  returned  with  its  ufual  fymptoms. 

“3.  The  cutaneous  difeafes  which  fometimes  impede 
the  formation  of  the  genuine  vaccineve  ficle,  are  herpes, 
(including  the  fhingles  and  veficular  ringworm,)  the  dry 
and  humid  tetter,  and  the  lichen,  but  efpecially  the  por- 
rio-o  (or  tinea),  comprifing  the  varieties  denominated  crufta 
laCtea,  area,  achores,  and  favi,  all  of  which  are  conta¬ 
gious.  To  thefe  perhaps  fhould  be  added  the  itch  and  pru¬ 
rigo. 

“Imperfeft:  vaccination  is  not  characterized  by  any  uni- 
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form  fign  or  criterion,  but  exhibits,  in  different  cafes,  very 
different  appearances,  as  puftules,  ulcerations,  or  veficles 
of  an  irregular  form.  The  vaccine  puftule  is  conoidal  j 
it  increafes  rapidly  from  the  fecond  to'  the  fifth  or  fixth 
day,  being  railed  on  a  hard  inflamed  bafe,  with  diffufe 
rednefs  extending  beyond  it  on  the  fkin.  It  is  ufually 
broken  before  the  end  of  the  fixth  day,  and  is  foon  after 
fncceeded  by  an  irregular  yellowifh  brown  fcab.  The 
rednefs  difappears  within  a  day  or  two,  and  the  tumour 
gradually  fubfides.  According  to  Dr.  Jenner,  its  com¬ 
mencement  is  marked  by  a  troublefome  itching,  and  it 
throws  out  a  premature  efflorefcence,  fometimes  extenfive, 
but  feldom  circumfcribed,  or  of  fo  vivid  a  tint  as  that 
which  furrounds  the  veficle  completely  organized  ;  and 
(which  is  more  charaCteriftic  of  its  degeneracy  than  the 
other  fymptoms)  it  appears  more  like  a  common  fettering 
produced  by  a  tborn,  or  any  other  fmall  extraneous  body, 
flicking  in  the  fkin,  than  a  veficle  excited  by  the  vaccine 
virus.  It  is  generally  of  a  draw  colour,  and  when  punc 
tured,  inftead  of  the  colourlefs  tranfparent  fluid  of  the  per¬ 
fect  veficle,  its  contents  are  found  to  be  opaque.” 

The  chief  nicety  and  difficulty  of  vaccination  confifts 
in  diftinguifliing  the  irregular  veficles;  and  we  fhall  here 
apply  to  the  fame  fource.  “  I  have  obferved  three  forts- 
of  thefe  irregular  veficles.  The  firft  is  a  fingle  pearl- 
coloured  veficle,  fet  on  a  hard  dark- red  bafe,  flightly  ele¬ 
vated.  It  is  larger  and  more  globate  than  the  puftule 
above  reprefented,  but  much  lefs  than  the  genuine  vefi¬ 
cle  ;  its  top  is  flattened,  or  fometimes  a  little  deprelfed, 
but  the  margin  is  not  rounded  or  prominent.  The  fe¬ 
cond  appears  to  be  cellular  like  the  genuine  veficle,  but 
it  is  fomewhat  fmaller,  and  more  feflile,  and  has  a  iharp 
angulated  edge.  In  the  firft  the  areola  is  ufually  diffufe, 
and  of  a  dark  rofe-colour;  in  the  fecond  it  is  fometimes 
of  a  dilute  fcarlet-colour,  radiated,  and  very  extenfive,  as 
from  the  fling  of  a  wafp.  The  areola  appears  round  thefe 
veficles  on  the  feventh  or  eighth  day  after  inoculation,, 
and  continues  more  or  lefs  vivid  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  the  fcab  is  completely  formed.  The  fcab  is 
fmaller  and  lefs  regular  than  that  which  fucceeds  the  ge¬ 
nuine  veficle;  it  alfo  falls  off  much  fooner,  and,  when  le- 
parated,  leaves  a  fmaller  cicatrix,  which  is  fometimes  an¬ 
gulated.  The  third  irregular  appearance  is  a  veficle  with¬ 
out  an  areola. 

“The  vaccine  puftule,  and  ulceration,  may  fometimes 
arife  from  the  infertion  of  effete  or  altered  virus  ;  but  they 
moftly  occur  in  perfons  labouring  under  the  eruptive  com¬ 
plaints  formerly  mentioned. 

“The  irregular  veficles  are  produced  by  fome  of  the 
caufes  already  enumerated.  The  veficle  without  an  areola 
takes  place  if  the  perfon  inoculated  have  previoufly  re¬ 
ceived  the  infeftion  of  the  fmall-pox,  or  if  he  be  aftefted 
with  fome  other  contagious  fever,  during  the  progrefs  of 
vaccination.”  Thefe  irregular  veficles  are  fometimes  a  fe- 
curity  from  fmall-pox,  and  the  matter  which  they  pro¬ 
duce  will  occafionally  excite  a  genuine  veficle,  but  they 
fhould  in  no  inftance  be  depended  on. 

It  was  for  a  time  fuppofed  that  vaccina  (cow-pox),  and 
variola  (fmall-pox)  were  fimilar  difeafes,  but  that  from 
accidental  circumftances  the  former  was  milder.  It  was 
cutting  the  knot  rather  than  explaining  the  fource  of  the 
fufceptibility  being  deftroyed  ;  but  the  very  exiftence  of 
this  f  ufceptibility,  not  called  into  a&ion  for  four  thoufand 
years,  is  a  problem  of  much  greater  difficulty.  It  was 
found,  however,  on  examination,  that,  when  each  difeafe 
was  introduced  at  the  fame  time,  the  one  did  not  check 
the  other;  both  proceeded  in  their  own  way,  but  the  vac¬ 
cina  modified  a  little  the  appearance  of  variola ;  and  it 
feems,  from  Dr.  Willan,  that  it  modified  the  puftule  in 
the  manner  which  variolous  eruptions,  after  vaccination, 
fometimes  aflume.  Fig.  6,  on  the  annexed  Plate,  exhi¬ 
bits  a  vaccine  veficle  on  the  ninth  day,  as  it  appeared  on 
the  arm  of  a  boy  who  had  been  inoculated  with  variolous 
matter  ten  days  before  vaccination.  B  is  a  variolous  puf¬ 
tule  at  a  little  aiftance  from  the  veficle  ;  C  another  va¬ 
riolous 
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riolous  puftule,  which  rofe  and  maturated  within  the  bor¬ 
der  of  the  vaccine  veiicle.  Matter  taken  from  C  commu¬ 
nicated  the  fmall-pox,  while  fluid  taken  from  the  oppofite 
edce  of  the  veficle  communicated  the  cow-pox. 

The  grand  queliion  ftill  at  ifl'ue  is.  Whether  the 
moft  perfect  vaccination  is,  in  every  inftance,  a  complete 
fecurity  againft  variolous  infeftion  ?  We  mult  in  juitice 
reply  that  it  is  not.  The  queftion  will  recur,  To  what 
extent  then  is  it  fo  ?  The  general  popular  opinion  in  dif- 
tant  counties  is,  we  have  faid,  a  ftrcng  prefumption  ot  the 
dependance  to  be  placed  on  the  fecurity  ;  and  tee  1m- 
menfe  number  vaccinated,  particularly  in  the  ai  my,  wheie 
expofure  to  variolous  contagion  is  lo  fiequent  and  un- 
avoidable,  would,  we  think,  have  given  a  confiderable 
(hock  to  the  fabric,  if  its  foundation  was  very  infecure. 
Another  prefumption  in  favour  of  the  fecurity^  of  vacci¬ 
nation  is,  that  thofe  who  have  comparatively  inoculated 
the  feweft,  have  had  the  greateit  number  of  fucceeding 
variola:  ;  while,  in  the  great  public  inftitutions,  where  the 
numbers  are  often  eftimated  by  thoufands,  the  failuies 
appear  to  have  been  few.  Great  ftrefs  has  been  laid  on 
the  number  and  charafter  of  its  fupporters,  compared 
with  thofe  of  its  antagonifts ;  but  this  argument  would 
have  merited  more  attention  had  not  thefe  gentlemen  ap¬ 
peared  fo  early  in  its  fupport,  when  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
covery  mull  have  been  equivocal.  We  fhall  endeavoui, 
however,  to  ftate  this  queftion  in  its  different  views,  with 
all  the  impartiality  in  our  power. 

Cow-pox  is  certainly  a  fecurity  to  a  very  confiderable  ex¬ 
tent,  and  for  fome,  though  an  indefinite,  time.  Small-pox 
lias  occurred  within  a  few  months,  but  moft  frequently,  if 
we  can  fay  frequently  refpefting  the  few  undifputed  cafes 
which  have  occurred,  within  about  three  or  fouryears.  From 
the  number  of  recorded  cafesof  fubfequent  variolas,  wemuft 
detraft  confiderably  in  confequence  of  the  fuggeftions  of 
prepoffeflion,  of  ignorance,  and,  we  fear,  defigned  mifre- 
prefentation.  We  muft  detraft  too  large  a  proportion 
from  the  carelefs  report  of  the  appearances  of  the  vacci¬ 
nation,  when  the  genuine  veficle  had  not  been  diliin- 
guiflied,  or  when  it  was  incurioufly  obferved.  If  we  would 
eftablifh  the  pofition  that  vaccination  lecures  from  a  dif- 
eafe ,  and  not  from  a  name,  we  muft  ftill  deduft  thofe  cales 
where  the  variolae  are  inconfiderable  in  their  number,  un¬ 
important  from  the  mildnefs  of  the  inflammation  or  the 
attendant  fever.  We  (ball  ftill  find  fome  authentic  cafes  of 
fmall-pox  as  a  violent  difeafe,  after  the  moft  perfect  vac¬ 
cination  ;  and  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  lufpeft,  that 
fome  circumftances  efle'ntial  to  the  fecurity  have  yet  ef- 
caped  the  attention  of  the  moft  fagacious  obfervers. 

But,  fuppoling  we  gain  only  a  temporary  fafety,  we  do 
not  purchafe  it  at  the  expence  of  the  child  s  health,  of 
pain,  or  of  danger.  In  itfelf  it  is  the  moft  trifling  of  com¬ 
plaints-,  it  is  not  pultular,  and  conveys  no  infeElion.  In  its 
confequences  it  is  harmlefs  ;  for,  after  all  that  we  have 
heard  of  the  cow-faced  boy,  of  cow-pox  mange,  the  ri¬ 
diculous  narratives  of  dreadful  confequences,  the  records 
of.  public  inftitutions  offer  no  increafe  of  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes,  and  no  new  fpecies.  But  fome  perfons  maintain, 
fays  Dr.  Willan,  that,  “  if  the  inoculation  of  vaccine  vi¬ 
rus  does  not  excite  new  eruptions  on  the  fkin,  it  at,  leaft 
increafes  the  number  of  the  cutaneous  complaints  with 
which  we  were  before  acquainted,  and  renders  them  more 
inveterate.  My  own  experience  would  authorife  me  to 
contradift  this  affertion  ;  but  I  fhall  perhaps  refute  it  more 
fatisfaftorily  by  exhibiting  the  annexed  lilts,  which  Dr. 
Bateman,  at  my  requeft,  extracted  from  the  Regifter  of 
Patients  at  the  Public  Difpenfary  in  London  : 

Total  Number  *  Number  of  chronic 

cf  Difeafes.  Cutaneous  Eruptions, 

In  the  year  1797  -  -  173°  -  -  -  -  85 

1798  -  -  1664  -  8a 

3804  -  -  1915  -  -  -  -  89 

1805  -  -  197+  -  -  -  -  94 

This  table  fhows,  that  the  proportion  of  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions  to  all  other  difeafes  was  the  fame  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Dr,  Jenner’s  Inquiry  as  in  the  6th  and  7th  year 
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of  vaccination ;  and  nearly  the  fame  proportion  may  be 
deduced  on  comparing  Dr.  Murray’s,  Dr.  Reid’s,  Dr.  Wal¬ 
ker’s,  and  my  own,  Reports  on  Difeafes  in  London  for 
the  laft  ten  years.” 

The  following  obfervations  by  Mr.  Charles  Brandon 
Trye,  fenior  furgeon  to  the  Infirmary  at  Gloucefter,  af¬ 
ford  a  ftriking  confirmation  of  the  above  ftatement.  “A 
more  healthy  defeription  of  human  beings  does  not  exift, 
nor  one  more  free  from  chronic  cutaneous  impurities,  than 
that  which  fuffers  moft  from  cow-pox,  by  reafon  of  their 
being  employed  in  dairies.  The  Gloucelter  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  largeft  provincial  hofpitals,  is  fituated  in  a  coun¬ 
ty  in  which  accidental  cow-pox  has  been  prevalent  from 
time  immemorial }  many  hundreds  among  the  labouring 
people  have  had  that  cow-pox  fince  the  eltablilhment  of 
this  inftitution,  and  that  more  leverely  than  is  generally 
the  cafe  in  artificial  vaccination  ;  and  yet  not  a  Angle  pa¬ 
tient,  in  half  a  century,  has  applied  to  the  infirmary  for 
relief  of  any  difeafe,  local  or  conftitutional,  which  he  or 
flie  imputed  or  pretended  to  trace  to  the  cow  pox.  And 
be  it  repeated  and  remembered,  that  the  artificial  in  no 
refpeft  differs  from  the  accidental  cow-pox,  except  in  be¬ 
ing  generally  lefs  virulent.” 

Glandular  difeafes  are  ufual,  and  often  immediate,  con¬ 
fequences,  both  of  the  natural  and  inoculated  fmall-pox. 
In  this  refpeft,  the  vaccine,  compared  with  variolous  ino¬ 
culation,  has  a  decided  advantage,  being  feldom  fucceeded 
by  inflammation  and  fuppuration  of  the  glands.  Among 
children  of  refpeftable  families.  Dr.  Willan  declares  that 
he  has  not  feen  a  Angle  inftance  of  fcrophula,  which  could 
be  fairly  referred  to  the  cow-pox  ;  and  Dr.  Jenner  fays, 
“  Having  attentively  watched  the  effefts  of  the  cow-pox 
in  this  refpeft,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  declare,  that 
the  difeafe  has  not  the  leaft  tendency  to  produce  ferophu- 
lous  affeftions.  The  children  of  the  poor  are  not  affeft- 
ed  with  glandular  fwellings,  immediately  after  vaccine 
inoculation,  as  they  frequently  are  after  the  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  and  fcarlatina  anginofa.  Where  fcrophulous 
fymptoms  occur  one,  two,  or  three,  years  after  vaccina¬ 
tion,  we  cannot  furfty,  with  juftice,  attribute  them  to  it, 
fince  impure  air,  improper  food,  dirt,  confinement,  and  vi¬ 
rulent  difeafes,  i'uch  as  the  lepra,  feald-head,  itch,  and  im¬ 
petigo,  fo  generally  contribute  to  the  produftion  of  glan¬ 
dular  difeafes  in  the  lower  clafs  of  people. 

The  teftimonies  in  favour  of  the  cow-pox  inoculation 
are  indeed  ftrong  and  powerful.  The  parliament  has  voted 
to  Dr.  Jenner  a  no  lefs  fum  than  30,5001.  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Phyficians  declare,  “  that  they  feel  it  their  duty 
ftrongly  to  recommend  the  praftice  of  vaccination  ;  thaC 
they  have  been  led  to  this  conclulion  by  no  preconceived 
opinion,  but  by  the  moft  unbiafied  judgment,  formed 
from  an  irrefiftible  weight  of  evidence  which  has  been  laid 
before  them  ;  and  that  when  the  number,  the  refpefta- 
bility,  the  difintereftednefs,  and  the  extenlive  experience, 
of  its  advocates,  are  compared  with  the  feeble  and  imper- 
feft  teftimonies  of  its  few  oppofers  3  and  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  that  many  who  were  once  adverfe  to  vaccination 
have  been  convinced  by  further  trials,  and  are  now  to  be 
ranked  among  its  warmeft  fupporters  ;  the  truth  leems  to 
be  eftabliflted  as  firmly  as  the  nature  of  fuch  a  queftion 
admits  ;  fo  that  the  College  of  Phyficians  conceive  that 
the  public  may  reafonably  look  forward  with  fome  degree 
of  hope  to  the  time  when  all  oppofition  fhall  ceafe,  and 
the  general  concurrence  of  mankind  fhall  at  length  be 
able  to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  at  leaft,  if  not  to  the 
exiftence,  of  the  fmall-pox.” 

In  comparing  the  degree  of  danger  from  the  inocula¬ 
tion  of  cow-pox  with  that  arifing  from  the  inoculated 
fmall-pox,  we  are  convinced  that  Dr.  Pearfon  greatly 
over-rates  the  mortality  in  the  latter  diforder.  He  fuppofes 
it  to  be  no  lefs  than  one  in  200.  Dr.  Mofeley,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  is  a  violent  opponent  of  the  vaccine  in¬ 
oculation,  afferts,  that  he  has  inoculated  feveral  thoufands 
with  variolous  matter,  in  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies, 
without  ever  lofing  a  patient  j  and  that  feveral  other  per- 
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Tons,  whom  he  knows,  have  done  the  fame,  with  the  fame 
fuccefs.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  the  experience  of 
.other  inoculators  does  not  afford  fo  favourable  a  refult. 
We  believe  that  in  this  country  the  mortality  is  often  oc- 
cafioned  by  improper  treatment ;  and,  from  comparing  the 
accounts  which  we  have  received  from  practitioners  of 
■extenfive  experience,  and  undoubted  veracity,  we  believe 
that,  where  the  treatment  is  proper  from  the  beginning, 
the  fymptoms  very  rarely  arife  to  an  alarming  height,  and 
that  the  mortality  is  not  fo  great  as  one  in  600.  And 
this  eftimate  nearly  correfponds  with  Dr.  Woodville’s  very 
great  experience.  It  mutt  be  allowed,  that  patients  in 
an  hofpital  are  fubjeft  to  l'ome  difadvantages,  which  may 
be  avoided  in  private  practice  ;  yet,  out  of  the  laft  5600 
■cafes  of  variolous  inoculation  at  the  inoculation-hofpital, 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  doctor's  Reports,  the  mor¬ 
tality  did  not  exceed  one  in  600  ;  and  we  may  fafely  con¬ 
jecture  that  much  time  will  elapfe  before  a  teftimony  can 
be  given  in  favour  of  cow-pox  inoculation,  that  fhall 
outweigh  the  following  fa£t  related  by  Dr.  Woodville  : 
“From  January  to  Augult  inclufive,  out  of  upwards  of 
3700  patients  inoculated  at  the  inoculation-hofpital,  in¬ 
cluding  the  in  and  out  patients,  only  two  died ;  both  of 
whom  were  of  the  latter  defci  iption.” 

INOC'ULATOR,yi  One  that  practifes  the  inoculation 
of  trees.  One  who  propagates  the  fmall-pox  by  inocula¬ 
tion. — Had  John-a-Gaddefden  been  now  living,  he  would 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  inoculators.  Freind's  Hift.  of 
Phyfic. 

To  INO'DIATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  Lat.  on,  and  odi,  to 
bate.]  To  render  odious  ;  to  difgrace.  Not  much  ufcd.  Scott. 

INOD'ORATE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
cdoratus,  fweet-fcented.]  Having- no  fcent ;  void  of  ftnell. 
— Whites  are  more  inodorate  than  flowers  of  the  fame  kind 
coloured.  Bacon. 

INODOR  A'TION,  /  The  aft  of  perfuming.  Cole. 

INOD'OROUS,  adj.  Wanting  fcent ;  not  affecting  the 
nofe. — The  white  of  an  egg  is  a  vifcous,  unaClive,  inli¬ 
pid,  inodorous,  liquor.  Arbuthnot. 

INOFFEN'SI VE,  adj.  Giving  no  fcandal  ;  giving  no 
provocation. — However  intrffienfive  we  may  be  in  other  parts 
of  our  conduCt,  if  we  are  found  wanting  in  this  trial  of 
our  love,  we  fhall  be  difowned  by  God  as  traitors.  Rogers. 
—-Giving  no  uneafinefs  ;  caufing  no  terror. — Should  in¬ 
fants  have  taken  offence  at  any  thing,  mixing  pleafant 
and  agreeable  appearances  with  it  mult  be  ufed,  ’till  it  be 
grown  inojfenfive  to  them.  Locke. — Harm  Ids ;  hurtlel's;  in¬ 
nocent  : 

With  whate’er  gall  thou  fet’fl  thyfelf  to  write. 

Thy  inoffenfve  fatires  never  bite.  Dryden. 

Unembarrafled  ;  without  flop  or  obftruCtion.  A  Latin  mode 
of fpcech  : 

From  hence  a  paffage  broad, 

Smooth,  eafy,  inoffitnfive,  -down  to  hell.  Milton. 

INOFFENSIVELY,  adv.  Without  appearance  of  harm  ; 
without  harm. 

INOFFEN'SIVENESS,  f.  Harmleflnefs ;  freedom  from 
appearance  of  harm. 

INOFFICIOUS,  adj.  Not  civil  ;  not  attentive  to  the 
accommodation  of  others.  Unlit  for  any  office. — Thou 
<1  row  Aft  thyfelf  in  inofficious  fleep.  B.  Jonfon. — Regardlefs 
of  natural  obligation. — Suggefting,  that  the  pSir-fet-  Aad 
loft  the  life  of  his  reafon,  when  he  made  the  inofficious  tel- 
lament.  Blackfrn> \ 

INOFFI'CIOUSNESS,  f.  Incivility,  inattention  to  the 
accommodation  of  others. 

INOLI'THUS,  f.  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  calcareous 
earths,  conlifting  of  carbonat  of  lime,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  a  little  iron  ;  entirely  foluble  in  nitric  acid  with  ef- 
fervefcence  ;  fibrous,  parafitic,  foft,  lightilh,  breaking  into 
indeterminate  fragment. 

Species.  1.  Inolithus  filamentofus,  fibrous  limeltone  or 
alabafter:  with  the  fibres  parallel.  There  is  a  variety 
%'ith  a  rich  fattiny  luftre,  called  fatin  fpfir.  This  fpecies 
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is  found  in  Ruffia,  Poland,  Germany,  Saxony,  and  Bohe¬ 
mia,  with  fibres  ftraight  or  a  little  curved.  The  fatin 
fpar  is  found  about  a  mile  from  Aifton  in  Cumberland, 
w a fhed  by  the  river  Tyne,  near  the  level  of  its  bed.  Co¬ 
lour  white  with  fometimes  a  rofy  tinge  from  a  diluted  mix¬ 
ture  of  oxyd  of  iron,  and  tranfmits -light  from  the  edges 
or  in  thinner  pieces  ;  fracture  in  the  direction  of  the  ftria; 
fibrous,  ftraight  or  curved.  Specific  gravity  from  2-709 
to  2-721  ;  contains  carbonic  acid  47-6,  corbonat  of  lime 
50-08,  water  of  cryftallization  2-308,  and  fometimes  iron 
*012. 

2.  Inolithus  acerofus:  with  the  fibres  fafcicled.  Found 
at  Schemniz  in  Hungary;  white  or  yeliowifh,  yellow,  yel. 
low-brown,  or  flefti-colour. 

3.  Inolithus  Itellaris:  with  the  fibres  diverging  in  a 
ftellate  manner,  of  a  common  figure.  Found  in  calca¬ 
reous  mountains  in  Germany,  and  in  the  mines  of  Bohe¬ 
mia  and  Hungary ;  white,  fometimes  yeliowifh  or  cine¬ 
reous. 

4.  Inolithus  flos  ferri  -.  ramulous,  with  the  fibres  di¬ 
verging  in  a  ftellate  manner.  Found  in  the  iron-mines  of 
Heidenheim  in  Wirtemburg,  in  Styermarch,  Carinthia, 
and  Hungary,  fometimes  mixed  with  iron,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  upon  iron-ftone ;  generally  fnovvy,  fometimes  yel- 
lowifti. 

INOPA'COUS,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
opacus,  dufky.]  Free  from  obfeurity;  open;  clear.  Cole. 

INOPERA'TIO,  f  Of  the  legal  excufes  to  exempt  a 
man  from  -appearing  in  court,  one  is,  inoperationis  caufa, 
viz.  on  the  days  in  which  all  pleadings  are  to  ceafe,  or  in 
diebus  non  juridicis .  Leg.  H.  I.  c.  61. 

INOPHYL'LUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Calophyllum. 

INOP'INAT-E,  adj.  [ inopinatus ,  Lat.  inopine,  Fr.]  Not 
expected. 

INO'PIOUS,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  and  opus,  need.]  Poor; 
needy.  Cote. 

INOPORTU'NE,  adj.  [ inopportunus ,  Lat.]  Unfeafon- 
able ;  inconvenient. 

INOF'TABLE,  •  adj.  [from  h,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
opto,  to  vvifh.]  Unfit  to  be  deft  red.  Cole. 

INOP'ULENT,  adj.  Not  wealthy. — That  reft  being 
ever  falfe,  which  is  taken  amongft  inopulcnt  and  ftrong 
neighbours.  Sir  A.  S  her  ley's  Travels. 

INO'PUS,  a  fountain  in  Delos,  facred  to  Apollo.  The 
name  is  a  plain  compound  of  Ain,  and  Opus,  Fons  Py- 
thonis.  Bryant. 

l'NOR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meufe :  three  miles  north  of  Stenay,  feven  weft  of  Mont- 
medy. 

INOR'DINACY,  f.  [from  inordinate.}  Irregularity; 
diforder.  It  is  fafer  to  ufe  inordination. — They  become 
very  finful  by  the  excels,  which  were  not  fo  in  their  na¬ 
ture  :  that  inordinacy  lets  them  in  oppofition  to  God’s  de- 
fignation.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

INOR'DINATE,  adj.  \in  and  ordinatus,  Lat.]  Irre¬ 
gular;  diforderly;  deviating  from  right. — Thefe  people 
were  wifely  brought  to  allegiance;  but,  being  ftraight; 
left  unto  their  own  inordinate  life,  they  forgot  what  be-, 
fore  they  were  taught.  Spenfer. 

Thence  raife 

At  laft  diftemper’d  difcontented  thoughts; 

Vain  hopes,  vain  arms,  inordinate  defires, 

Blown  up  with  high  conceits  engend’ring  pride.  Milton. 

Inordinate  Proportion,  is  where  the  order  of  the 
terms  compared  is  dilturbed  or  irregular.  As,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  two  ranks  of  numbers,  three  in  each  rank, 
viz.  in  one  rank,  -  -  -  -  -  2,  3,  9 

and  in  the  other  rank,  8,  24,  36 

which  are  proportional,  the  former  to  the  latter,  but  in 
a  different  order,  viz.  -  -  -  2  :  3  : :  24  :  36 

and  -  -  -  3  :  9  : :  8  :  24 

then,  cafting  out  the  mean  terms  in  each  rank,  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  -  -  -  -  -  2  :  9  : :  8  :  36 

that  is,  the  firft  is  to  the  3d  in  the  firlt  rank,  as  the  firft- 
is  to  the  3d  in  the  fecond  rank. 
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INORDINATELY,  adv.  Irregularly  ;  not  rightly.— 
As  foon  as  a  man  defires  any  tiling  inordinately,  he  is  pre¬ 
sently  difquieted  in  himfelf.  Taylor. 

INOR'DINATENESS,/.  Want  of  regularity  ;  intem¬ 
perance  of  any  kind.  .  . 

INORDINA'TION,  /.  Irregularity;  deviation  from 
rio-ht.— Schoolmen  and  cafuifts,  having  too  much  philo¬ 
sophy  to  clear  a  lye  from  that  intrinfic  inordination  and 
deviation  from  right  reafon  inherent  in  the  nature  of  it, 
held  that  a  lye  was  abfolutely  and  univerfally  finfui.  South. 

INORDINA'TUS,  /.  In  old  records,  one  who  dies  in- 
tdtstCs 

INORGAN'ICAL,  adj.  Void  of  organs  or  inftru  mental 

parts. _ We  come  to  the  lowed:  and  the  molt  inorganical 

parts  of  matter.  Bacon. 

TNORGAN'ITY,/  The  ftate  of  being  inorganical. 

To  INOS'CULATE,  v.  n.  [in  and  ofculum,  Lat.]  To 
unite  by  apportion  or  contaft.— This  fifth  conjugation 
of  nerves  is  branched  by  inofculating  with  nerves.  Dcr- 
/tam's  P.hyfico -Theology.  ... 

INOS'CULATING,  J.  The  aft  of  uniting. 
INOSCULA'TION,  f.  Union  by  conjunction  of  the 
extremities. — The  almoft  infinite  ramifications  and  inof- 
culations  of  all  the  feveral  forts  of  velfels,  may  eafily  be 
detected  by  glafles.  Ray. 

INOWLOC'Z,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw:  fifty- 
fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Eenczicz. 

INOWLOC'Z  AW,  or  Jnowlad'isi.ow,  or  Jungen- 
les'lavv,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw:  twenty-fix 
miles' welt  of  Wladiflaw. 

INOWROS'LAW.  See  Wladislaw. 

INOWSAL',  a  fmall  illand  near  the  north-eaft  coaft  of 
the  illand  of  Borneo.  Lat.  6.45.  N.  Ion.  1 1 7.  27.  E. 

IN-PENNY  and  OUT-PENNY,/.  Money  paid  by 
the  cuitom  of  fome  manors,  on  the  alienations  of  tenants, 

-  See.  Regift.  Prior  de  Cokesford,  p.  25. 

IN  POS'SE,  adj.  [a  law  term,  from  pdjfum,  Lat.  to  be 
able.]  In  a  ftate  of  poflibility. 

INPRISI'I,/.  In  old  records,  adherents  or  accomplices. 
INPROCI'NO,  adv.  [Latin.]  In  readinefs.  Milton. 
INPROMP'TU.  See  Impromptu,  vol.x.- 
IN'PUT,  adj.  [from  in  and  put.]  Impofed  ;  put  upon. 
Chaucer. 

IN'QUEST,  f  [enqueue, . F r.  from  inqui/itio,  Lat.]  Ju¬ 
dicial  enquiry  or  examination.— -What  confufion  of  face 
(hall  we  be  under  when  that  grand  inqueft  begins  ;  when 
an  account  of  our  opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  a 
particular  of  our  ufe  or  mifufe  of  them,  is  given  in  ?  At- 
terbury. — Enquiry  ;  fearch  ;  ltudy. — This  is  the  laborious 
and  vexatious  inquejl  that  the  foul  mult  make  after  fei- 
ence.  South. 

Inouest,  in  law,  an  inquifition  of  jurors,  in  caufes  ci¬ 
vil  and  criminal,  on  proof  made  of  the  fa£t  on  either  fide, 
when  it  is  referred  to  their  trial,  being  impannelled  by 
the  ftieriff  for  that  purpofe  ;  and,  as  they  bring  in  their 
verdift,  judgment  paffeth.  Staundf.  P.  C.  lib.  3.  c.  12. 

An  Inquejl  of  Office,  or  Inquifition,  is  an  inquiry  made  by 
the  king’s  officer,  his  ftieriff,  coroner,  or  efeheator,  virtute 
officii,  or  by  writ  to  them  fent  for  that  purpofe;  or  by  com- 
miffioners  fpecially  appointed,  concerning  any  matter  that 
entitles  the  king  to  the  poffeffion  of  lands  or  tenements, 
goods-or  chattels.  Finch,  L.  323,4,5.  Thefeinqueftsofoffice 
were  more  frequently  in  practice  than  at  prefent,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  military  tenures  ainongft  us  ;  w  hen, 
upon  the  death  of  every  one  of  the  king’s  tenants,  an  in- 
queft  of  office  was  held,  called  an  inqui/itio  pojl  mortem,  to 
inquire  of  what  lands  he  died  feized,  wdio  was  his  heir, 
and  of  what  age,  in  order  to  entitle  the  king  to  his  mar¬ 
riage,  wardlhip,  relief,  primer  feiftn,  or  other  advantages, 
as  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  might  turn  out.  To  fu- 
perintend  and  regulate  thefe  inquiries,  the  court  of  wards 
and  liveries  was  inftituted  by  ftat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  46, 
which  was  abolilhed  at  the  reftoration,  together  with  the 
tenures  upon  which  it  was  found.  But,  with  regard  to 
other  matters,  the  inquefts  of  office  (till  remain  in  force, 
Vol.  XI.  No.  735.  •  • 
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and  are  taken  upon  proper  occafions,  being  extended  not 
only  to  lands,  but  alfo  to  goods  and  chattels  perfonal,  jls 
in  the  cafe  of  wreck,  treafure-trove,  and  the  like  ;  and 
efpecially  as  to  forfeitures  for  offences.  For  every  jury 
which  tries  a  man  for  treafon  or  felony,  every  coroner’s 
inqueft  that  fits  upon  a  felo  de  fe,  or  one  killed  by  chance- 
medley,  is,  not  only  with  regard  tb  chattels,  but  alfo  t® 
real  interefts,  in  all  refpefts  an  inqueft  of  office ;  and  if  they 
find  the  treafon  or  felony,  or  even  the  flight  of  the  party 
accufed,  (though  innocent,)  the  king  is  thereupon,  by 
virtue  of  this  office  found,  entitled  to  have  his  forfeitures  ; 
and  alfo,  in  the  cafe  of  chance-medley,  he  or  his  grantees 
are  entitled  to  fucli  things  by  way  of  deodand,  as  have 
moved  to  the  death  of  the  party. 

Whether  a  criminal  be  a  lunatic  or  not,  (hall  be  tried 
by  an  inqueft  of  office,  returned  by  the  ftieriff  of  the 
county  ;  and  if  it  be  found  by  the  jury  that  he  only  feigns 
himfelf  lunatic,  and  refufes  to  plead,  he  ftiajl  be  dealt 
with  as  one  ftanding  mute.  H.  P.  C.  22S.  1  And.  107. 
Where  a  perfon  (lands  mute  without  making  any  anfwer, 
the  court  may  take  an  inauell  of  office,  by  the  oath  of 
any  twelve  perfons  prefent,  if  he  do  fo  out  of  malice.  Irons 
'  a  perverfe  or  obftinate  difpofition,  See.  But,  after  the 
iffue  is  joined,  when  the  jury  are  in  court,  if  there  be  any 
need  for  fuel)  inquiry,  it  (hall  be  made  by  them,  and  not 
by  an  inqueft  of  office.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  30.  §  5.  If  a 
perfon  attainted  of  felony  efcape,  and,  being  retaken,  de¬ 
nies  he  is  the  fame  man,  inqueft  is  to  be  made  of  it  by  a 
jury  before  he  is  executed.  2  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  51.  1  Bur.  18, 
ig.  Inquifition  on  an  untimely  death,  may  be  taken  by 
juftices  of  gaol-delivery,  oyer  and  terminer,  or  of  the 
peace  ;  if  omitted  by  the  coroner.  But  it  niuft  be  done 
publicly  and  openly,  otherwife  it  (hall  be  quaffied. 

Inquefts  of  office  were  devifed  by  law,  as  an  authentic 
means  to  give  the  king  his  right  by  folemn  matter  of  re- 
'  cord  ;  without  which  he  in  general  can  neither  take  nor 
part  with  any  thing.  Finch,  L.  82.  For  it  is  a  part  of  the 
liberties  of  England,  and  greatly  for  the  fafety  of  the 
fubjeft,  that  the  king  may  not  enter  upon  or  feize  any 
man’s  pofteffions  upon  bare  furmifes  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  jury.  Gilb.  Hift.  Exch.  132.  Hob.  347.  It  is 
however  particularly  enabled  by  ftat.  33  Hen-  VIII.  c.  20, 
that,  in  cafe  of  attainder  for  high  trealon,  the  king  (hall 
have  the  forfeiture  inftantly,  without  any  inquifition  of 
office.  And,  as  the  king  hath  (in  general)  no  title  at  all 
to  any  property  of  this  fort  before  office  found  ;  therefore, 
by  ftat.  18  Hen.  VI.  c.  6,  it  was  enadled,  that  all  letters 
patent  or  grants  of  lands  andtenements  before  office  found, 
or  returned  into  the  Exchequer,  ffiall  be  void.  And  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  at  the  revolution,  it  is  declared,  that 
all  grants  and  promifes  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of  particu¬ 
lar  perfons  before  conviflion,  (which  is  here  the  inqueft: 
of  office,)  are  illegal  and  void  ;  which  indeed  was  the  law 
of  the  land  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

With  regard  to  real  property,  if  an  office  be  found  for 
the  king,  it  puts  him  in  immediate  poffeffion,  without  the 
trouble  of  a  formal  entry,  provided  a  fubject  in  the  like 
cafe  would  have  had  a  right  to  enter  ;  and  the  king  (hall 
receive  all  the  mefne  or  intermediate  profits  from  the  time 
that  his  title  accrued.  Finch,  L.  325,  6.  As,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  articuli fiber  cartas,  28  Edw.  I.  ftat,  3.  c.  19, 
if  the  king’s  efeheator  or  ftieriff  feize  lands  into  the  king’s 
hand  without  caufe,  upon  taking  them  out  of  the  king’s 
hand  again,  the  parly  ffiall  have  the  mefne  profits  reftored 
to  him. 

There  is  not  fuch  nicety  required  in  an  inquifition  as 
in  pleading;  becauie  an  inquifition  is  only  to  inform  the 
court  how  procelsj  111  all  ift’ue  for  the  king,  whofe  title  ac¬ 
crues  by  the  attainder,  and  not  by  the  inquifition  ;  yet, 
in  the  cafes  of  the  king  and  a  commo.n  perfon,  inquili- 
tions  have  been  held  void  for  uncertainty.  Lane  39.  z  Netf 
Ab'r.  1008. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  poffeffion  of  the  crown  acquired 
by  the  finding  of  fuch  office,  the  fubjeft  may  not  .only 
have- his  petition  of  right,  which  difclofes  new  facts*  not 
L  e  found 
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found  by  the  office,  and  Ins  rncnjlrans  de  droit,  which  relies 
on  the  fafts  as  found  ;  but  alfo  he  may  (for  the  moft 
part)  traverfe  or  deny  the  matter  of  faff  itfelf,  and  put  it 
in  a  courfe  of  trial  by  the  common-law  procefs  of  the 
court  of  chancery;  yet  (till,  in  fome  Ipecial  cafes,  he  hath 
no. remedy  left  but  a  mere  petition  of  right.  Finch,  L.  324. 
Thel’e  traverfes,  as  well  as  the  monjirans  de  droit,  were 
greatly- enlarged  and  regulated  for  the  benefit  of  the  lub- 
jeft,  by  the  ltatutes  before-mentioned,  -p.nd  others.  And, 
in  the  traverfes  thus  given  by  ftatute,  which  came  in  the 
place  of  the  old  petition  of  right,  the  party  travelling  is 
confidered  as  the  plaintiff- ;  Law  of  Nifi  Prius  201,-  2  ;  and 
muff  therefore  make  out  hi,*  own  title,  as  well  as  impeach 
that  of  the  crown,  and  then  fhall  have  judgment  quod  ma- 
nus  domini  regis  amoveantur,  L3c.  3  Comm.  258,  260. 

Some  of  thefe  inquifitions  are  in  themfelves  conviftions, 
and  cannot  afterwards  be  traverfed  or  denied ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  inquelt,  or  jury,  ought  to  hear  all  that  can  be 
alleged  on  both  Tides.  Of  this  nature  are  all  inquifitions 
of  felo  de  fe\  of  flight  in  perfons  accufed  .of  felony of 
deodands,  and  the  like;  and  prefentments  of  petty  offences 
in  the  (heritfs  tourn  or  court-leet,  whereupon  the  prefid- 
ing  officer  may  fet  a  fine.  Other  inquifitions  may  be  af¬ 
terwards  traverfed  and  examined  ;  as  particularly  the  co¬ 
roner’s  inquifition  of  the  death  of  a  man,  when  it  finds 
any  one  guilty  of  homicide  ;  for  in  fuch  cafes  the  offen¬ 
der  fo  prelented  muff  be  arraigned  upon  this  inquifition, 
and  may  difpute  the  truth  of  it,  which  brings  it  to  a  kind 
of  indictment  j  the  molt  ufual  and  effeftual  means  of  profe- 
cution.  4  Comm.  301.  See  Indictment. 

INQUI'ETUDE,  /.  [Fr.  from  inquietude,  Lat.]  Dif- 
turbed  ffate  ;  want  of  quiet;  attack  on  the  quiet. — Iron, 
that  has  flood  long  in  a  window,  being  thence  taken,  and 
by  a  cork  balanced  in  water,  where  it  may  have  a  free 
mobility,  will  bewray  a  kind  of  inquietude  and  difeontent- 
ment  ’till  it  attain  the  former  pofition.  V/otton. 

The  youthful  hero,  with  returning  light, 

Kofe  anxious  from  th’  inquietudes  of  night.  Pope. 

INQUI'NA-NT,  adj.  Soiling  the  fingers  when  rubbed 
between  them  ;  leaving  coloured  marks  when  rubbed 
again  It  other  fubftances.  A  term  in  natural  hiftory. 

‘To  IN'QUINATE,  v.  a.  [ inquino ,  Lat.]  To  pollute; 
to  corrupt. — An  old  opinion  it  was,  that  the  ibis  feeding 
upon  ferpents,  that  vehemous  food  fo  inquinated  their  oval 
conceptions,  that  they  fometimes  came  forth  in  ferpentine 
Ihapes.  Brown. 

INQUINA'TION,  /.  Corruption  ;  pollution.— The 
middle  aftion,  which  produceth  fuch  imperfeft  bodies,  is 
fitly  called  by  fome  of  the  ancients  inquination,  or  incon- 
coftion,  which  is  a  kind  of  putrefaction.  Bacon. 

INQUI'RABLE,  adj.  [from  inquire .]  That  of  which 
inquifition  or  inqueft  may  be  made. 

‘To  INQUI'RE,  v.  n.  [inquire,  Lat.]  To  alk  queftions; 
to  make  fearch  ;  to  exert  curiofity  on  any  occalion  :  with 
f  before  the  perlon  alked.— It  is  a  fubjeft  of  a  very  no¬ 
ble  inquiry,  to  inquire  of  the  more  fubtle  perceptions;  for 
it  is  another  key  to  open  nature,  as  well  as  the  houfe. 
Bacon. 

You  have  oft  inquir'd 

After  the  fliepherd  that  complain’d  of  love.  Shake/pcare. 

It  is  ufed  with  into  when  fomething  is  already  imperfeftly 
known. — It  may  delerve  our  belt  Ikill  to  inquire  into  thole 
rules,  by  which  we  may  guide  our  judgment.  South. 

The  ftep-dame  poifon  for  the  fon  prepares; 

The  fon  inquires  into  his  father’s  years.  Dryden. 

Sometimes  with  of: 

Under  their  grateful  fnade  aSEneas  fat ; 

The  left  young  Pallas  kept,  fix’d  to  his  fide, 

And  oft  of  winds  inquir'd,'  and  e/fthe  tide.  Dryden. 

With  after  when  fomething  is  loft  or  miffing ;  in  which 
cafe  for  is  likewife  ufed. — Inquire  for  one  Saul  of  Tarfus. 
jLih  ix,  ix. — They  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the 
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way,  who  are  marching  under  a  guide  that  will  miflead 
them,  than  he  that  is  likelier  to  be  prevailed  on  to  inquire 
after  the  right  way.  Locke. — With  about,  when  fuller  in¬ 
telligence  is  defired. — To  thole  who  inquired  about  me,  my 
lover  would  anfwer,  that  I  was  an  old  dependent  upon 
his  family.  Swift. — To  make  examination  : 

Awful  Rhadamanthus  rules  the  ftate  : 

He  hears  and  judges  each  committed  crime. 

Inquires  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time.  Dryden. 

7b  INQUI'RE,  v.  a.  To  alk  about;  to  feek  out :  as. 
He  inquired  the  way. — To  call;  to  name.  Obfolcte : 

Canute  had  Iris  portion  from  the  reft, 

The  which  he  call’d  Canutium,  for  his  hire. 

Now  Cantium,  which  Kent  we  commonly.zhyzffrf.  Spenfer. 

INQUI'RER,  f.  Searcher;  examiner;  one  curious  and 
inquifitive. — What  fatisfaftion  may  be  obtained  from  thofe 
violent  difputes  and  eager  inquirers  into  what  day  of  the 
month  the  world  began  ?  Brown. 

Late  inquirers  by  their  glaffes  find, 

That  ev’ry  infeft  of  each  different  kind, 

In  its  own  egg,  chear’d  by  the  folar  rays. 

Organs  involv’d  and  latent  life  difplays.  Blackmore , ' 

One  who  interrogates ;  one  who  queftions. 

INQUIRING,  f.  The  aft  of  alking  after  any  things 
the  aft  of  examining. 

INQUI'RY,  f.  Interrogation;  fearch  by  queftion. — 
The  men  which  were  fent  from  Cornelius  had  made  in¬ 
quiry  for  Simon’s  houfe,  and  flood  before  the  gate.  Ads. — - 
Examination  ;  fearch. — Exaftnefs  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
in  inquiries  after  philofophical  knowledge,  and  in  contro- 
verfies  about  truth.  Locke. 

Writ  of  Inquiry.  See  Writ. 

INQUISITION,  f.  [Fr.  inquijitio,  Lat.]  Judicial  inqui¬ 
ry. — Though  it  may  be  impolfible  to  recolleft  every  fail¬ 
ing,  yet  you  are  fo  far  to  exercife  an  inquifition  upon  your- 
felf,  as,  by  obferving  Idler  particulars,  you  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  difeover  what  the  corruption  of  your  nature  fways  on 
to.  Taylor. 

By  your  good  leave, 

Thefe  men  will  be  your  judges  :  we  mull  Hand 
The  inquifition  of  their  raillery 

On  our  condition.  Southerne: 

Examination  ;  difeuffion. — We  were  willing  to  make  a 
pattern  or  precedent  of  an  exaft  inquifition.  Bacon. 

Inquisition,  in  law.  See  Inquest  in  law,  p.  105. 

Inquisition,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  tribunal  in  fe- 
veral  Roman-catholic  countries,  erefted  by  the  popes  for 
the  examination  and  puniffiment  of  heretics.  The  rife  of 
this  tribunal  is  traced  by  Dr.  Molheim  as  follows  :  Dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  courfe  of  the  13th  century,  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiffs  carried  on  the  moft  barbarous  and  inhuman  perfecu- 
tion  againft  thofe  whom  they  branded  with  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  heretics ;  i.  e.  againft  all  thofe  who  called  their 
pretended  authority  and  jurifdiftion  in  queftion,  or  taught 
doftrines  different  from  thofe  which  were  adopted  and 
propagated  by  the  church  of  Rome.  For  the  fefts  of  the 
Catharifts,  Waldenfes,  Petrobruffians,  &c.  gathered  ftrength 
from  day  to  day,  fpread  imperceptibly  thoughout  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  affembled  numerous  congregations  in  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  and  formed  by  degrees  fuch  a  pow¬ 
erful  party  as  rendered  them  formidable  to  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  and  menaced  the  papal  jurifdiftion  with  a  fatal 
revolution.  To  the  ancient  fefts  new  faftions  are  added, 
which,  though  they  differed  from  each  other  in  various 
refpefts,  yet  were  all  unanimonfly  agreed  in  this  one 
point,  viz.  “That  the  public  and  eftabliflied  religion  was 
a  motley  fyftem  of  errors  and  fuperftition  ;  and  that  the 
dominion  which  the  popes  had  ufurped  over  Chriitians, 
as  alfo  the  authority  they  exercifed  in  religious  matters, 
were  unlawful  and  tyrannical.”  Such  were  the  notions 
propagated  by  the  feftaries,  who  refuted  the  fuperftitions 
and  impoftujes  of.  the  times  by  arguments  drawn  from. 
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the  holy  fcriptures  j  and  whofe  declamations  againft  the 
power,  the  opulence,  and  the  vices,  of  the  pontiffs  and 
dergy,  were  extremely  agreeable  to  many  princes  and  civil 
magillrates,  who  groaned  under  the  ufu-rpations  of  the 
facred  order.  The  pontiffs,  therefore,  confidered  them- 
felves  as  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  new'  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  methods  of  defeating  and  fubduing  enemies,  who, 
both-by  their  number  and  their  rank,  were  every  way  pro¬ 
per  to  fill  them  with  terror. 

The  number  of  thefe  diflenters  from  the  church  of 
Rbrite  was  no  where  greater  than  in  Narbonne  Gaul,  and 
the  countries  adjacent,  where  they  were  received  and  pro- 
teded  in  a  Angular  manner  by  Raymond  VI.  earl  of  Thou- 
loufe,  and  other  perfons  of  the  higheft  diftinftion  ;  and 
where  the  bifhops,  either  through  humanity  or  indolence, 
were  fo  negligent  and  remifs  in  the  profecution  of  here¬ 
tics,  that  the  latter,  laying  afide  all  their  fears,  formed 
fettlements,  and  multiplied  prodigioufly  from  day  to  day. 
Innocent  III.  was  1‘oon  informed  of  all  thefe  proceedings; 
and  about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  fent  le¬ 
gates  extraordinary  into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France 
to  do  what  the  bifhops  had  left  undone,  and  to  extirpate 
lierefv,  in  all  its  various  forms  and  modifications,  without 
being  at  all  fcrupulous  in  ufing  fuch  methods  as  might 
be  neceffary  to  effeft  this  falutary  purpofe.  The  perfons 
charged  with  this  giioltly  commiflion  were  Rainier,  a  Cif- 
tertian  monk,  Pierre  de  Caftelnau,  archdeacon  of  Mague- 
lone,  who  became  alfo  afterwards  a  Ciifertian  friar.  Thefe 
eminent  miflionaries  were  followed  by  feveral  others, among 
whom  was  the  famous  Spaniard  Dominic,  founder  of  the 
order  of  preachers,  who,  returning  from  Rome  in  the  year 
1206,  fell  in  with  thefe  delegates,  embarked  in  their  caufe, 
and  laboured  both  by  his  exhortations  and  aftions  in  the 
extirpation  of  herefy.  Thefe  fpirited  champions,  who  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  expedition  upon  the  foie  authority  of  the 
pope,  without  either  afking  the  advice  or  demanding  the 
fuccours  of  the  bifnops,  and  who  inflicted  capital  punifh- 
ment  upon  fuch  of  the  heretics  as  they  could  not  convert 
by  realon  and  argument,  were  diftinguifhed  in  common 
difcourle  by  the  title  of  inquifitors,  and  from  them  the  for¬ 
midable  and  odious  tribunal  called  the  inquifition  derived 
its  original. 

When  this  new  fet  of  herefy-hunters  had  executed  their 
commiflions,  and  purged  the  provinces  to  which  they 
were  fent  of  the  greatelt  part  of  the  enemies  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  faith,  the  pontiffs  were  fo  fenfible  of  their  excellent 
fervices,  that  they  eftablilhed  miflionaries  of  a  like  nature, 
or,  in  other  words,  placed  inquifitors,  in  almoft  every  city 
whofe  inhabitants  had  the  misfortune  to  be  lufpedted  of 
herefy,  notwithftanding  the  reludfance  which  the  people 
fhowed  to  this  new  inftitution,  and  the  violence  with 
which  they  frequently  expelled,  and  fometimes  maflacred, 
thefe  bloody  officers  of  the  popifh  hierarchy.  The  coun¬ 
cil  held  at  Thouloufe,  in  the  year  1229,  by  Romanus,  car¬ 
dinal  of  St.  Angelo,  and  pope’s  legate,  went  (till  farther, 
and  erefted  in  every  city  a  council  of  inquifitors,  confid¬ 
ing  of  one  pried  and  three  laymen.  This  inditution 
was,  however,  fuperleded,  in  the  year  1233,  by  Gre¬ 
gory  IX.  who  intruded  the  Dominicans,  or  preaching 
friars,  with  the  important  commiflion  of  difcovering  and 
bringing  to  judgment  the  heretics  that  w'ere  lurking  in 
France,  and  in  a  former  epidle  difcharged  the  bifhops 
from  the  burthen  of  that  painful  office.  Immediately  af¬ 
ter  this,  the  bifhop  of  Tournay,  who  was  the  pope’s  legate 
in  France,  began  to  execute  this  new  refolution,  by  ap¬ 
pointing  Pierre  Cellan  and  Guillaume  Arnaud  inquifi¬ 
tors  of  heretical  pravityat  Thouloufe;  and  afterwards  pro¬ 
ceeded,  in  every  city  where  the  Dominicans  had  a  convent, 
to  conllitute  officers  of  the  fame  nature,  chofen  from 
among  the  monks  of  that  celebrated  order.  From  this  pe¬ 
riod  we  are  to  date  the  commencement  of  the  dreadful 
tribunal  of  the  inquifition,  which  in  this  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  ages  fubdued  fuch  a  prodigious  multitude  of  heretics, 
oart  of  whom  were  converted  to  the  church  by  terror, 
and  the  1  eft  committed  to  the  flames  without  mercy.  For 
the  Dominicans  erected,  firft  at  Thouloufe,  and  afterwards 
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at  Carcaflone,  and  other  places,  a  tremendous  court,  be¬ 
fore  which  were  fummoned  not  only  heretics  and  perfons 
fufpedfed  of  herefy,  but  likewife  all  who  were  accuied  of 
magic,  forcery,  judaifm,  witchcraft,  and  other  crimes  of 
that  kind.  This  tribunal,  in  procels  of  time,  waserefted 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  though  not  every  where 
with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

The  accounts  we  have  here  given  (fays  Dr.  Moflieim) 
of  the  firft  rife  of  the  inquifition,  though  founded  upon 
the  moft  unexceptionable  teftimonies  anti  the  moll  au¬ 
thentic  records,  are  yet  very  different  from  thofe  that  are 
to  be  found  in  moft  authors.  Certain  learned  men  tell 
us,  that  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifition  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  St.  Dominic,  and  was  firft  erected  by  him  in  the 
city  of  Thouloufe  ;  and  that  he,  of  confequence,  was  the 
firft  inquifitor.  But  many  of  the  Dominicans,  who,  in 
our  times,  have  prefided  in  the  court  of  inquifition,  and 
have  extolled  the  fanftity  of  that  inftitution,  deny,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  Dominic  was  its  founder,  as  alfo  that  he 
was  firft  inquifitor,  nay,  that  he  was  an  inquifitor  at  all. 
They  go  ftill  farther,  and  affirm,  that  the  court  of  inqui¬ 
fition  was  not  eredled  during  the  life  of  St;  Dominic.  Nor 
is  all  this  advanced  inconfiderately,  as  every  impartial  in¬ 
quirer  into  the  proofs  they  allege  will  eafily  perceive.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  the  queftion,  Whether  or  not  St.  Dominic  was 
an  inquifitor?  feems  to  be  merely  a  difpute  about  words, 
and  depends  entirely  upon  the  different  fignifications  of 
which  the  term  inquifitor  is  fufceptible.  That  word,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  original  meaning,  fignified  a  perfon  invefted 
with  the  commiflion  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
to  extirpate  herefy  and  oppofe  its  abettors,  but  not  clothed 
with  any  judicial  power.  But  it  foon  acquired  a  different 
meaning,  and  fignified  a  perfon  appointed  by  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  proceed  judicially  againft  heretics,  and  fuch  as 
were  fufpedted  of  herefy,  to  pronounce  fentence  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  refpeffive  cafes,  and  to  deliver  over  to  the  fe~ 
culararm  fuch  as  perfifted  obftinately  in  their  errors.  In 
this  latter  fenfe  Dominic  was  not  an  inquifitor;  fince  it. 
is  well  known  that  there  were  no  papal  judges  of.  this  na¬ 
ture  before  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX.  but  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  inquifitor  in  the  original  fenfe  that  was  at¬ 
tached  to  that  term. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  this  fpiritual 
court  formidable  and  tremendous,  the  Roman  pontiffs 
perfuaded  the  European  princes,  and  more  efpecially  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  and  Louis  IX.  king  of  France,  riot 
only  to  enadt  the  moft  barbarous  laws  againft  heretics, 
and  to  commit  to  the  flames,  by  the  miniltry  of  public, 
jultice,  thofe  who  were  pronounced  fuch  by  the  inquifi¬ 
tors,  but  alfo  to  maintain  the  inquifitors  in  their  office, 
and  grant  them  their  proteftion  in  the  moft  open  and  fo- 
lemn  manner.  The  edidts  to  this  purpofe  iffued  out  by 
Frederic  II.  are  well  known;  edicts  every  way  proper  to 
excite  horror,  and  which  rendered  the  moft  illuftrious 
piety  and  virtue  incapable  of  faving  from  the  cruelleit 
death  fuch  as  had  the  misfortune  to  be  difagreeable  to 
the  inquifitors.  Thefe  abominable  laws  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  fufficient  to  reltrain  the  juft  indignation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  againft  thefe  inhuman  judges,  whole  barbarity  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  fuperftition  and  arrogance,  with  a  fpirit- 
of  fufpicion  and  perfidy,  nay,  even  with  temerity  and; 
imprudence.  Accordingly  they  were  infulted  by  the  mul¬ 
titude  in  many  places,  were  driven  in  an  ignominious 
manner,  out  of  lome  cities,  and  were  put  to  death  in 
others;  and  Conrad  of  Marpurg,  the  firft  German  inqui¬ 
fitor,  who  derived  his  commiflion  from  Gregory  IX.  was 
one  of  many  vidtims  that  were  facrificed  upon  this  ocia- 
fion.  to  the  vengeance  of  the  public,  which  his  incredible 
barbarities  had  railed  to  a  dreadful  degree  of  vehemence 
and  fury. 

When  Innocent  III.  perceived  that  the  labours  of  the 
inquifitors  were  not  immediately  attended  with  fuch 
abundant  fruits  as  he  had  fondly  expected,  he  add  refled 
himfelf,  in  the  year  120 7,  to  Philip  Auguftus,  king  of 
France,,  and  to  the  leading  men  of  that  nation,  folicitiug 
them,  by  the  alluring  promife  of  the  moft  ample  indul¬ 
gences. 
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gences,  to  extirpate  all,  whom  he  thought  proper  to  call 
heretics,  by  fire  and  fword.  This  exhortation  was  re¬ 
peated  with  new'  acceffions  of  fervour  and  earneftnefs  the 
year  following,  when  Pierre  de  Caltelnau,  the  legate  of 
this  pontiff,  and  his  inquifitor  in  France,  w'as  put  to  death 
by  the  patrons  of  the  people,  called  heretics.  Not  long 
after  this,  the  Ciftertian  monks,  in  the  name  of  this  pope, 
proclaimed  a  crufade  againft  the  heretics  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France,  and  a  ftorm  feemed  to  be  ga¬ 
thering  againft  them  on  all  fides.  Raymond  VI.  earl  of 
Thouloufe,  in  whole  tenitories  Caftelnau  had  been  tnaf- 
facred,  was  folemnly  excommunicated,  and,  to  deliver 
liimfelf  from  this  ecclefiaftical  maledidlion,  changed  fides, 
and  embarked  in  the  ctulade  now  mentioned.  In  the  year 
12.09,  a  formidable  army  of  crofs-bearers  commenced 
againft  the  heretics,  who  were  comprehended  under  the 
general  denomination  of  Albigenfes,  an  open  war,  which 
they  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  exertions  of  cruelty, 
though  with  various  fuccefs,  for  feveral  years.  The  chief 
director  6f  this  ghoftly  war  was  Arnald,  abbot  of  the  Cif- 
tertians,  and  legate  of  the  Roman  pontiff ;  and  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  troops  employed  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion  was  Simon  earl  of  Montford.  Raymond  VI.  earl  of 
Thouloufe,  who,  confulting  his  fafety  rather  than  his  con¬ 
fidence,  had  engaged  in  the  crulade  againft  the  heretics, 
was  obliged  again  to  change  fides,  and  to  attack  their  per- 
fiecutors ;  for  Simon,  who  had  embarked  in  this  war,  not  fio 
much  from  a  principle  of  zeal  for  religion,  or  of  averfion 
to  the  heretics,  as  from  a  defire  of  augmenting  his  for¬ 
tune,  call  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  territories  of  Raymond, 
and  his  felfilh  views  were  feconded  and  accomplifhed  by 
the  court  of  Rome.  After  many  battles,  fieges,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  exploits,  conducted  with  the  mod  in¬ 
trepid  courage  and  the  moft  abominable  barbarity,  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  hands  of  Innocent  III.  at  the  council  of 
theLateran,  A.  D.  1 21 5,  the  county  of  Thouloufe  and  the 
other  lands  belonging  to  that  earl,  as  a  reward  for  his 
zeal  in  fupporting  the  caufe  of  God  and  of  the  church. 
About  three  years  after  this,  he  loft  his  life  at  the  fiege  of 
Thouloufe.  Raymond,  his  valiant  adverfary,  died  in  the 
year  1222. 

Thus  were  the  two  chiefs  of  this  deplorable  war  taken 
off  the  fcene  ;  but  this  removal  was  far  from  extinguiffi- 
ing  the  infernal  flame  of  perfecution  on  the  fide  of  the 
pontiffs,  or  calming  the  reftlefs  fipirit  of  faction  on  that 
of  the  pretended  heretics.  Raymond  VII.  earl  of  Thou¬ 
loufe,  and  Amalric  earl  of  Montford,  fiucceeded  their  fa¬ 
thers  at  the  head  of  the  contending  parties,  and  carried  on 
the  war  with  the  utmoft  vehemence,  and  with  fiuch  various 
fuccefs,  as  rendered  the  iffue  for  fome  time  doubtful. 
The  former  feemed  at  firft  more  powerful  than  his  adver¬ 
fary,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  Honorius  III.  alarmed  at  the 
vigorous  oppofition  he  made  to  the  orthodox  legions,  en¬ 
caged  Louis  VIII.  king  of  France,  by  the  moft  pompous 
promifes,  to  march  in  perfon  with  a  formidable  army 
againft  the  enemies  of  the  church.  The  obfequious  mo¬ 
narch  liltened  to  the  folicitations  of  the  lordly  pontiff, 
and  embarked  with  a  confiderable  military  force  in  the 
caufe  of  the  church  ;  but  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  zeal.  His  engagements,  however,  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  his  furious  defigns  againft  the  heretics,  were 
executed  with  the  greateft  alacrity  and  vigour  by  his  Ion 
and  lucceffor  Louis  the  Saint;  fo  that  Raymond,  preffed 
on  all  tides,  was  obliged,  in  the  year  1229,  to  make  peace 
upon  the  moft  diladvantageous  terms,  even  by  making  a 
ceffior,  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  territories  to  the  French 
monarch,  after  having  facrificed  a  confiderable  portion  of 
them  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  church  of  Rome.  This 
treaty  of  peace  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  caufe  of  herefy, 
and  dilperfed  the  champions  that  had  appeared  in  its  de¬ 
fence  ;  the  inquiiition  was  eifablifhed  at  Thouloufe,  and 
the  heretics  were  not  only  expofed  to  the  pious  cruelties 
of  Louis,  but,  what  was  ftill  more  fhockir.g,  Raymond 
'liimfelf,  who  had  formerly  been  their  patron,  became  their 
perfecutor,  and  treated  them  upon  all  occafions  with  the 
pjolt  inhuman  feverity.  It  is  true,  this  prince  broke  the 
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engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  by  the  treaty 
above  mentioned,  and  renewed  the  war  againft  Louis  and 
the  inquifitors,  who  abufed  their  viftory  and  the  power 
they  had  acquired  in  the  moft  odious  manner.  But  this 
new  effort  in  favour  of  the  heretics  was  attended  with 
little  or  no  effeff  ;  and  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Thouloufe, 
the  laft  reprefentative  of  that  noble  and  powerful  houfe, 
dejefted  and  exbaufted  by  the  lofles  he  had  fuitained,  and 
the  perplexities  in  which  he  was  involved,  died,  in  the 
year  1249,  without  male  iffue. 

In  all  the  countries  where  the  inquifition  was  eftablifh- 
ed,  the  people  itood  in  fo  much  fear  of  it,  that  parents  de¬ 
livered  up  their  children,  hufbands  their  wives,  and  mafters 
their  fervants,  to  its  officers,  without  daring  in  the  leaft 
to  murmur.  The  prifoners  were  kept  for  a  long  time, 
till  they  themfelves  turned  their  own  accufers,  and  de¬ 
clared  the  caufe  of  their  imprifonment ;  for  they  were 
neither  told  their  crime  nor  confronted  with  witneffes. 
As  foon  as  they  were  imprifoned,  their  friends  went  into 
mourning,  and  fpoke  of  them  as  dead,  not  daring  to  foli- 
cit  their  pardon,  left  they  fliould  be  brought  in  as  accom¬ 
plices.  When  there  was  no  fhadow  of  proof  againft  the 
pretended  criminal,  he  was  fcmetimes  difc barged,  after 
fuffering  the  moft  cruel  tortures,  a  tedious  and  dreadful 
imprifonment,  and  the  lofs  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  ef¬ 
fects.  The  fentence  againft  the  prifoners  was  pronounced 
publicly,  and  with  extraordinary  folemnity.  For  the  coa- 
clufion  of  this  horrid  fcene,  fee  Act  of  Faith ,  vol  i.  p.  98. 

The  eftabliihmcnt  of  the  inquifition  in  Spain  in- 
eluded  above  3000  officers,  and  was  attended  with  an. 
expence  of  upwards  of  a  million  fterling  per  annum. 
When  Bonaparte  invaded  Spain  a'  fhort  time  fince,  he 
decreed  that  the  inquifition. had  ceafed.  to  exijl!  With  -what 
tranfport  would  this  declaration  have  been  received  fome 
years  ago;  but  now,  in  confequence  of  the  political  cir- 
cumftances  which  have  led  to  ibis  event,  we  feem  to  con¬ 
template  it  with  fcarcely  any  feelings  of  joy.  Yet  we 
ought  to  congratulate  the  world  that,  out  of  the  mafs  of 
evils  with  which  Europe  has  of  late  been  fo  grievoufly 
afflicted,  this  good,  at  leaft,  has  arifen;  and  it  is  a  fource 
of  fome  confolation  that  the  enemy,  in  his  lawlefs  ftrides 
to  univerfal  empire,  has,  in  this  one  inftance,  ferved  the 
caufe  of  humanity,  and,  probably  without  finlpecting  it, 
has  opened  the  door  for  the  extenfion  of  proteftantifm. 
Perfecution  is  the  caufe  of  Satan  ;  toleration  is  that  of 
Truth.  What  happier  omen  can  offer  itfelf,  than  the  de¬ 
termination  of  governments  not  to  diffionour  Chriftianity 
by  any  fire-and-faggot  logic  ?  What  is  more  promifing 
than  to  fee  religionilts,  of  alb  perfuafions,  declaiming  the 
employment  of  violence  and  cruelty  in  church-matters, 
and  leaving  the  iffue  of  theological  controverfy  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  enlightened  reafon  and  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ?  Do  we  look  back  with  horror  on  the  loul- 
appalling  Icenes  of  inquifitorial  atrocity  ?  have  our  hearts 
been  torn  and  convulfed  with  agony  by  the  mere  recital  of 
the  tortures  and  auto-da-fes,  inflifted  by  order  of  that 
which  has  been  falfely  called  the  Holy  Office?  Then  what 
ought  to  be  our  tranfport  on  being  allured  that  this  bloody 
tribunal  is  overturned,  and  that  it  no  longer  remains  to 
alarm,  torment,  and  enllave  mankind  !  Herein  Bonaparte 
has  been  “the  minifter  of  God  for  good;”  herein  he  has 
“  not  borne  the  fword  in  vain  ;”  and,  ftrongly  as  we  repro¬ 
bate  the  wicked  invafion  of  Spain,  we  cannot  but  regard 
him,  in  his  deftruftion  of  the  inquifition,  as  an  inftrument 
in  the  hand  of  Providence  for  the  furtherance  of  the  protef- 
tant  faith.  And  the  flatterers  of  Bonaparte  have  drawn  a 
contrail  between  his  conduct  and  that  of  the  Englilh,  who 
are  reprefented  as  fending  their  armies  to  Spain  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  protecting  the  inquifition,  which  he  had  abolilhed. 
It  is  unnecefiary  to  combat  this  mis-llatement,  and  to  draw 
4  picture  of  our  generous  efforts  to  aid  the  caufe  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  ftruggling  for  their  independence  againft  French  ag- 
greffion  ;  yet  it  is  to  he  lamented  that  we  loft  the  oppor-. 
tunity  of  gaining  to  ourfelves  the  honour  of  abalilhing 
the  inquifition,  by  making  its  immediate  fuppreffion  the 
condition  of  our  affiilance. 

3  Lamentable 
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Lamentable  as  were  the  effeCts  of  the  eftablifhment  of 
this  tribunal  in  Spain,  its  introduction  is  attributed  to  the 
ambition  of  the  two  proud  monks,  Torquemada  and 
Ximenes  ;  the  former  of  whom  ufed  it  to  open  the  way 
for  him  to  the  cardinalate,  and  the  latter  to  fecure  him- 
felf  in  the  office  of  prime  minifter.  How  dearly  did  Spain 
pay  for  their  elevation  !  The  inquifition  having,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  bulls  of  Sixtus  IV.  been  eftablifhed  in  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Arragon,  Valencia,  and  Caftile,  and  a  few  years 
afterward  throughout  all  Spain,  Torquemada  was  made  a 
cardinal  and  grand  inquifitor.  “  Of  this  high  dignity  he 
fhowed  himfelf  worthy  ;  he  held  it  fourteen  years,  pro¬ 
ceeded  againft  more  than  100,000  perfons,  condemned 
6000  to  the  flames,  enriched  his  order  by  their  effeCfs, 
and  died  (fays  his  biographer,)  in  the  odour  of  holinefs.'"  B; 
this  odour  of  holinefs  what  it  may,  we  are  confident  that 
it  will  not  prevent  the  memory  of  Torquemada  from 
ftinking  to  the  remoteft  ages. 

Not  fatisfied  with  degrading  and  persecuting  the  peo¬ 
ple,  this  infolent  tribunal  held  itfelf  fuperior  to  kings, 
and,  under  the  pretext  of  herefy,  vilified  their  fame  and 
infulted  their,  alhes.  We  do  not  recoiled  that  Dr.  Ro¬ 
be  r-tfon  has  taken  notice  of  the  circumitance  ;  but  M.  La- 
■vallee  informs  us  that,  Charles  V.  not  having  encouraged  the 
inquifition,  the  foundnefs  of  his  faith  was  in  revenge  call¬ 
ed  in  queltion,  after  his  deceafe,  by  the  members  of  the 
holy  office.  No  fooner  was  he  dead,  than  they  vifited  the 
cell  which  he  occupied  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Juftus,  and 
on  the  walls  of  which  the  emperor  had  written  fome  fen- 
tences  on  juftification  and  grace.  Thefe  fentences,  they 
pretended,  favoured  of  Lutheranifm  ;  but  their  holy  rage 
knew  no  bounds,  when,  on  opening  the  will  of  Charles  V. 
they  found  very  few  pious  legacies,  and  no  provifion  for  fay¬ 
ing  mafles.  What  a  crime  fora  king  to  die  without  leav¬ 
ing  money  to  monks  for  faying  prayers ! 

But  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  inquifition  fiiould 
canvas  the  adions  df  kings.  Its  power  was  fo  very  great 
about  the  year  16S5,  that  it  was  declared  at  Rome,  “  that 
its  tribunal  was  on  certain  occafions  above  that  of  the 
pope.”  And  this  evidently  appeared  in  the  cafe  of  Mo¬ 
linos,  whofe  followers  were  called  Molinifts,  and  Quietifts. 
Innocent  XI.  (Odefcalchi)  had  greatly  favoured  and  pro¬ 
tected  Molinos,  and  had  entertained  him  in  the  Vatican, 
his  palace.  When  the  inquifition  thought  fit  (at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  Louis  XIV.)  to  proceed  againft  Molinos,  they 
reported  .that  the  pope  was  a  favourer  of  the  herefy  of 
quietifm  ;  and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  depute  certain  per¬ 
fons  to  examine  him,  “  not  (as  they  faid)  in  quality  of  fo- 
vereign  pontiff,  Chrift’s  vicar,  fucceflor  of  St.  Peter,  &c. 
but  as  a  private  individual.”  What  palled  at  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  conference  has  never  been  revealed  ;  but  the  re- 
fult  was,  that  the  pope  gave  up  Molinos  to  perfecution, 
imprifonment,  and  death.  See  Molinos. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  inquifition  in  Spain,  a  very 
mafterly  hiftory  of  it,  up  to  that  period,  has  been  written 
and  publifhed  at  Paris  by  J.  Lavallee,  a  member  of  the  le¬ 
gion  of  honour.  From  this  we  fhall  firfl  extraff  a  fliort 
account  of  the  introduction  of  the  inquifition  into  Portu¬ 
gal.  “  Hiftory  has  fhown  with  what  addrefs  Torquemada 
carried  on  his  projeCt  in  Spain,  and  what  fuccefs  attended 
it.  A  monk  of  his  own  order  employed  neither  fo  much 
time  nor  fo  much  finefle  to  introduce  the  inquifition  at 
Lifbon.  This  monk,  in  1557,  in  the  reign  of  John  III. 
prefented  himfelf  to  the  king,  pfoducing  a  brief  from  pope 
Paul  IV.  of  which  he  faid  he  was  the  bearer,  and  by  which 
the  creation  of  a  tribunal  of  the  inquifition  was  ordained. 

It  is  neceflafy  to  advert  to  thefe  times  of  ignorance  and 
fuperltition,  and  to  call  to  mind  the  fhameful  flavery  in 
which  the  court  of  Rome  held  kings,  in  order  to  conceive 
the  little  caution  which  was  employed  in  al'certaining  the 
truth  of  this  monk’s  pretenfions,  and  the  reality  of  his 
million.  He  fpoke  :  they  heard,  trembled,  and  obeyed. 

A  grand  inquifitor  was  appointed  ;  he  feleCfed  his  agents  ; 
the  tribunal  was  created,  arranged,  and  inltalled  5  it  en» 
Vql.  XI.  No.  738. 
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tered  on  its  fun&ions ;  and  in  a  few  months  the  prifons 
were  crammed  with  victims,  blood  flowed,  and  the  Ta¬ 
gus  was  empurpled;  but  it  was  only  on  the  newly-con¬ 
verted  Jews  that  its  rage  was  exerted  at  that  time.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  truth  was  divulged,  and  it  was  difqc- 
vered  that  this  monk  was  an  impoftor,  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  miffion  from  the  holy  fee,  and  that  his  brief 
was  a  forgery.  He  was  confequently  arrefted,  tried,  con- 
viCIed,  and  lentenced  to  the  galleys.  It  may  be  thought 
that  this  difeovery  would  neceflarily  lead  to  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  an  inftitution  which  owed  its  origin  to  an  impef- 
ture;  but  no  fuch  thing.  They  did  not  fo  much  as  dream 
of  itsabolirion,  and  the  inquifition  continued  its  cruelties.” 

The  audacity  of  a  tribunal  thus  furreptitioufly  intro¬ 
duced  furpafled  all  that  had  been  witnefled  even  in  Spain 
and  Italy.  At  Venice,  the  government  was  awake  to  the 
evils  refulting  from  what  was  called,  by  a  ftrange  profa¬ 
nation  of  the  name,  the  Holy  Office ;  and,  when  the  fena- 
tors  at  laft  fubmitted  to  its  introduction,  they  clogged  it 
with  fuch  reftriCfions,  and  exercifed  over  it  fo  vigilant  a 
fuperintendance,  that  the  popes  were  mortified  by  the 
ifi'ue  of  the  experiment.  The  Venetians,  by  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  energy,  counteracted  the  efforts  often  made  by  the 
inquifitors  to  extend  their  authority,  and  prevented  their 
affefted  zeal  againft;  herefy  from  invading  the  functions 
of  government. 

To  manifeft  the  hoftility  of  the  inquifition  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  knowledge,  Monf.  Lavallee  cites  the  circum- 
Itances  which  occurred  at  Madrid  relative  to  the  propofed 
Spanifh  verfion  of  Dr.  Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  America. 
Though  this  work  had  been  approved  by  the  Spanifti  li¬ 
terati,  and  though  it  had  obtained  for  its  celebrated  au¬ 
thor  the  honour  of  being  ele&ed  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Madrid,  the  inquifition  condemned  the  pro¬ 
pofed  tranflation  ;  and,  in  the  month  of  January  1779,  an 
ediCt  appeared,  prohibiting  the  reading  of  it  throughout 
all  Spain.  Other  inftar.ces  are  produced,  to  fliow  how 
this  fword  of  Damorles,  conftantly  fufpended  over  the 
head  of  genius,  muft  have  reftrained  all  its  nobleft  exer¬ 
tions  ;  and  how  impoffible  it  was  for  philofophy  and  elo¬ 
quence  to  difplay  their  awakening  powers  under  fuch  a 
foul-appalling  inftitution.  Every  idea  of  reform  was  (ti¬ 
tled  in  its  birth,  and  the  fentiment  of  an  honeft  indigna¬ 
tion  at  vice  dared  not  clothe  itfelf  in  expreflion.  “The 
thunders,”  fays  the  author,  “  which  were  fo  often  dis¬ 
charged  by  Bofl'uet  and  Bourdaloue  againft  the  unbecom¬ 
ing  levities  of  the  priefthood,  would  have  been  heavy 
crimes  in  the  eyes  of  thefe  inquifitorial  monks  ;  and  the 
Lutrin  of  Boileau  would  have  conducted  him  to  an  auto- 
da-fe." 

The  laft  part  of  M.  Lavallee’s  labours  difplays  the  im¬ 
policy  of  the  kings  of  Spain  in  protecting  the  inquifition, 
and  afligns  the  reafo.n  of  its  more  fatal  operation  in  that 
country  than  in  Italy.  He  moreover  ex  poles  the  abfur- 
dities  of  preachers  and  writers  in  favour  of  the  inquifi¬ 
tion  ;  (quoting  from  one  of  the  latter,  among  other  non- 
fenle,  the  curious  affertion  that  “  God  was  the  firlt  grand 
inquifitor,  and  Adam  and  Eve  the  firlt  heretics  ;  that  Je- 
fus  Chrift  was  alfo  an  inquifitor,  and  commenced  his  mif¬ 
fion  by  the  death  of  Herod  ;”)  depifts  the  extreme  luxury 
in  which  the  grand  inquifitors  lived;  and  takes  his  leave 
of  the  reader  by  difplaying  the  decree  of  Napoleon,  by 
w  hich  this  horrid  engine  of  lpiritual  and  temporal  tyranny 
is  abolifhed  for  ever. 

INQUIS'ITIVE,  adj.  \_inquifilivus,  Lat.J  Curious;  bufy 
in  fearch  ;  aCtive  to  pry  into  any  thing  :  with  about ,  after, 
into,  or  of,  and  fometimes  to. — This  idlenefs,  together 
with  fear  of  imminent  nvifehiefs,  have  been  the  caulb 
that  the  Irifh  were  ever  the  moll  inquifnive  people  after 
news  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Davies. — He  is  not  in- 
quifitive  into  the  reafonablenefs  of  indifferent  and  innocent 
commands.  Taylor. — It  can  be  no  duty  to  write  his  heart 
upon  his  forehead,  and  to  give  all  the  iuqufitive  and  ma¬ 
licious,  world  a  furvey  of  thole  thoughts,  which  it  Is  the 
F  f  prerogative 
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prerogative  of  God  only  to  know.  South. — A  Wife  man  is 
not.  inquiftive  about  things  impertinent.  Broome. 

His  old  (baking  fire 
inquijitive  of  fights,  dill  longs  in  vain  _ 

To  find  him  in  the  number  of  the  (lain.  Dryden. 

■  INQUISITIVELY,  adv.  With  curiofity  ;  with  narrow 
fcrutiny. 

INQUISITIVENESS,  /.  Curiofity ;  diligence  to  pry 
into  things  hidden. : — Providence,  delivering  great  con- 
clufions  to  us,  defigned  to  excite  our  curiofity  and  inqui- 
fitivenefs  after  the  methods  by  which  things  were  brought 
to  pafs.  Burnet. — Curiofity  in  children  nature  has  pro¬ 
vided,  to  remove  that  ignorance  they  were  born  with ; 
■which,  without  this  bufy  inquifitivenefs,  will  make  them 
dull.  Locke. 

INQUISITOR,/  [inquifitor,  Lat.  inquifiteur,  Fr.]  One 
who  examines  judicially. — In  thefe  particulars  I  have 
played  myfelf  the  inquifitor,  and  find  nothing  contrary  to 
religion  or  manners,  but  rather  medicinable.  Bacon  s  EJfays. 

Minos,  the  drift  inquifitor,  appears, 

And  lives  and  crimes  with  his  affeffors  hears.  Dryden . 

An  officer  in  the  popiffi  courts  of  inquifition.  See  In¬ 
quisition. 

To  INRA'GE.  See  Enrage. 

To  INRAIL',  v.  a.  To  inclofe  with  rails.— In  things 
indifferent,  what  the  whole  church  doth  think  convenient 
for  the  whole,  the  fame  if  any  part  do  wilfully  violate,  it 
may  be  reformed  and  inrailed  again,  by  that  general  au- 
•thority'whereunto  each  particular  is  fubjed.  Hooker. 

Where  fam’d  St.  Giles’s  ancient  limits  fpread, 

An  inrail'd  column  rears  its  lofty  head; 

Here  to  fev’n  ftreets  fev’n  dials  count  the  day, 

And  from  each  other  catch  the  circling  ray.  Gay. 

INRAIL'ING,/.  The  ad  of  enclofing  with  rails. 

To  INRICH',  and  its  derivatives.  See  Enrich,  vol.  vi. 
IN'ROAD,  f.  Incurfion;  fudden  and  defultory  in- 
vafion. — From  Scotland  we  have  had  in  former  times 
fome  alarms  and  inroads  into  the  northern  parts  of  this 
kingdom.  Bacon. 

By  proof  we  feel 

Our  pow’r  fufficient  to  difturb  his  heav’n, 

And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 

Though  inacceffible  his  fatal  throne.  Milton. 

To  INROL'.  See  Enrol,  vol.  vi. 

INROL'MENT,  in  law.  See  Enrolment. 
INSAN'ABLE,  adj.  [infanabilis,  Lat.]  Incurable;  ir¬ 
remediable. 

INSA'NE,  adj.  [infanus,  Lat.]  Mad.  Making  mad  : 
Were  fuch  things  here  as  we  do  fpeak  about? 

Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  infane  root. 

That  takes  the  reafon  pritoner  ?  Sha'kefpeare. 

INSA'NENESS,  f.  The  date  of  being  infane;  infanity. 
INSAN'GUINED,  adj.  (.from  in,  Lat.  and  fanguis, 
blood.]  Rendered  bloody;  drenched  with  blood.  Scott. 
INSA'NIA,/  [Latin.]  Madnefs ;  frenzy;  dotage. 

To  INSA'NIATE,  v.  a.  To  make  mad;  to  deprive  of 
reafon.  Scott. 

INSAN'ITY,  /.  [from  infane.']  Want  of  found  mind. 

_ _ There  is  a  partial  infanity,  and  a  total  infanity.  Hale. 

Infanity,  Madnefs,.  or  Lunacy,  has  ufually  been  confi¬ 
dered  by  medical  writers,  with  fome  few  exceptions,  from 
the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  prefent  time,  as  confiding 
of  two  kinds;  to  c-ne  of  which  they  have  aimed  unani- 
moufly  given  the  name  of  Melancholy ;  and  the  other  that 
of  Mama,  phrtnzy,  or  fury  ;  but  mod  commonly  mania,  the 
term  phrenzy  being  more  frequently  appropriated  to  the 
delirium  of  a  violent  fever,  (whereas  infanity  has  nothing 
to  do  with  fever,)  and  fury  being  ufed  for  the  mod  part 
rather  as  deferiptive  of  a  driking  fymptom  of  the  difeafe 
than  as  q  generic  term  :  this  kind  anfwers  to  the  idea 
which  is  vulgarly  affixed  to  our  Eftgliffi  word  madnefs, 
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and  is  fometimes  popularly  didinguiflied  by  the  epithet 
raving  or  raging  prefixed  to  the  common  epithet  madnefs. 

The  two  kinds  of  infanity  have  commonly  been  defined 
in  words  to  the  following  effed.  i.  Melancholy  is  a 
permanent  delirium,  without  fury  or  fever,  in  which  the 
mind  is  dejeded  and  timorous,  and  ufually  employed 
about  one  objed.  a.  Mania  is  a  permanent  delirium, 
with  fury  and  audacity,  but  without  fever.  But,  although 
thefe  didempers  may  be  confidered  as  didind  genera, 
yet  they  are  fo  nearly  allied,  and  fo  readily  change  into 
each  other,  that  it  diffidently  judifies  the  treating  of 
them  together ;  and  indeed  Dr.  Parr  obferves,  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  fubdivifion  in  this  complaint ;  (ince, 
like  many  other  reputed  genera,  it  is  only  itlelf  a  fpecies; 
and  as  a  fpecies  the  diagnofis  is  not  difficult :  the  abfence 
of  fever  clearly  didinguhhes  infanity  from  any  difeafe 
with  which  it  can  be  confounded.  Lond.  Med.  DiEl.  article 
Mania. 

To  the  fame  purpofe  Mr.  Haflam :  “As  the  terms 
Mania  and  Melancholia  are  in  general  ufe,  and  ferve  to 
didinguifli  the  forms  under  which  infanity  is  exhibited, 
there  can  be  no  objedion  to  retain  them  :  but  I  would 
drongly  oppofe  their  being  confidered  as  oppofite  dif- 
eafes.  In  both  there  is  an  equal  derangement.  On  dif- 
fedion,  the  (late  of  the  brain  does  not  (how  any  appear¬ 
ances  peculiar  to  melancholia;  nor  is  the  treatment, 
which  I  have  obferved  mod  fuccefsful,  different  from 
that  which  is  employed  in  mania.”  Obfervaiions  on  Madnefs 
and  Melancholy,  ad  edit.  p.  36. 

In  the  various  definitions  of  infanity  to  be  found  in 
medical  writers,  the  term  delirium,  or  fomething  fyno- 
nymous,  is  commonly  ufed  ;  but  we  have  the  bed  autho¬ 
rity  for  dating  the  didindion  between  delirium  and  in¬ 
fanity,  namely,  the  examination  of  Dr.  Willis  before  a 
feled  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  1 5th  of 
December  lad,  (1810,)  on  the  cafe  of  his  majedy.  I11 
anfwer  to  a  quedion  upon  the  fubjed  of  this  didindion. 
Dr.  W.  fays,  “  I  will  deferibe  the  charader  of  the  dide¬ 
rent  dates :  I  confider  the  king’s  derangement  more 
nearly  allied  to  delirium  than  infanity ;  whenever  the 
irritation  in  his  majedy  arifes  to  a  certain  point,  he  uni¬ 
formly  becomes  delirious.  In  delirium,  the  mind  is  ac¬ 
tively  employed  upon  pad  impreffions,  upon  objeds  and 
former  feenes,  which  rapidly  pafs  in  fucceffion  before  the 
mind,  refembling,  in  that  cafe,  a  perfon  talking  in  his 
deep.  There  is  alfo  a  confiderable  didurbance  in  the 
general  conditution  ;  great  redleffnefs,  great  want  of 
deep,  and  total  unconfeioufnefs  of  firrounding  objeEls.  In  in¬ 
fanity,  there  may  be  little  or  no  didurbance,  apparently, 
in  the  general  conditution  ;  the  mind  is  occupied  upon 
fome  dxed  afl'umed  idea,  to  the  truth  of  which  it  will 
pertinacioudy  adhere,  in  oppofition  to  the  plained  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  faldty;  and  the  individual  is  ading  always 
upon  that  falfe  impredion.  In  infanity,  alfo,  the  mind  is 
awake  to  objeEls  which  are  prefent.  Taking  infanity,  there¬ 
fore,  and  delirium,  as  two  points,  I  would  place  derange¬ 
ment  of  mind  fomewhere  between  them :  his  majedy’s 
illnefs  has  never  borne  the  charaEleriJlic  of  infanity,  it  never 
gets  beyond  derangement,  according  to  the  fcale  I  have 
jud  laid  down.” 

Of  all  the  afflidions  to  which  human  nature  is  fubjed, 
the  lofs  of  reafon  is  at  once  the  moll  calamitous  and  inte- 
reding.  Deprived  of  this  faculty,  by  which  man  is  prin¬ 
cipally  didinguifhed  from  the  beads  that  perifli,  the  human 
form  is  frequently  the  mod  remarkable  attribute  that  he 
retains  of  his  proud  didindion.  His  charader,  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  fpecies,  is  always  perverted  ;  fometimes 
annihilated.  His  thoughts  and  adions  are  diverted  from 
their  ufual  and  natural  courfe.  The  chain  which  con- 
neded  his  ideas  in  jull  feries  and  mutual  (ubferviency, 
is  diffevered.  His  feelings  for  himfelf  and  others  are 
new  and  uncommon.  His  attachments  are  converted 
into  averfions,  and  his  love  into  hatred.  His  confciouf- 
nefs  even  is  not  unfrequently  alienated  ;  infomueh,  that 
with  equal  probability  he  may  fancy  himfelf  a  deity,,  an. 

emperor,. 
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emperor,  or  a  mafs  of  inanimate  matter.  Once  the  orna¬ 
ment  and  life  of  fociety,  he  is  now  become  a  ftranger  to 
its  pleafures  or  a  dilturber  of  its  tranquillity.  Impatient 
of  rellraint,  and  dilpofed  to  expend  the  unufual  effer- 
vefcence  of  his  fpirits  in  roving  and  turbulence,  coercion 
of  the  mildelt  kind  adds  fury  to  his  delirium,  and  colours 
with  jealoufy  or  fufpicion  every  effort  of  friendly  or  pro- 
feffional  intereft  in  his  fate.  His  perfonal  liberty  is  at 
length  taken  front  him;  and  taken  from  him  perhaps  by 
his  neareft  relative  or  deareft  friend.  Retaining  his  ori¬ 
ginal  fenfibility,  or  rendered  more  acutely  fenfible  by  op- 
pofition  to  his  will  and  deprivation  of  his  ufual  gratifica¬ 
tions,  co-operating  with  a  morbid  excitement  of  his  ner¬ 
vous  functions,  he  gives  hirnfelf  up  to  all  the  extravagances 
of  maniacal  fury,  or  finks,  inexpreffibly  miferable,  into 
the  loweit  depths  of  defpondence  and  melancholy.  If  the 
former,  he  refembles  in  ferocity  the  tiger,  and  meditates 
deftruftion  and  revenge.  If  the  latter,  he  withdraws  from 
fociety,  (buns  the  plots  and  inveiglements  which  he  ima¬ 
gines  to  furround  him,  and  fancies  hirnfelf  an  object  of 
human  perfecution  and  treachery,  or  a  vidim  of  divine 
vengeance  and  reprobation.  To  this  melancholy  train  of 
fymptoms,  if  not  early  and  judiciouffy  treated,  ideotifm, 
or  a  ftate  of  the  molt  abjed  degradation,  in  molt  mltances, 
fooner  or  later  fucceeds.  The  figure  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  is  now  all  that  remains  to  him ;  ((  and,  like  the  ruins 
of  a  once  magnificent  edifice,  it  only  ferves  to  remind  us 
of  its  former  dignity  and  grandeur,”  and  to  awaken  our 
gloomielt  reflections— our  tendereft  regret  for  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  real  and  relpedable  man. 

The  liiltory  of  this  formidable  diforder  is  neceffarily 
and  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  human  mind  in 
general.  The  phyfical  and  metaphyfical  opinions  enter¬ 
tained  of  it  by  theologifts  and  phyficians  of  different  coun¬ 
tries,  bear  due  correfpondence  to  the  prevailing  doctrines, 
prejudices,  and  falhions,  of  their  rel'pedtive  times.  Wild 
indeed  were  the  theories  and  treatment  of  infanity,  ante¬ 
rior  to  that  illultrious  era  in  medical  hiltory  which  com¬ 
menced  with  the  father  of  the  Greek  medical  fchool,  the 
immortal  Hippocrates.  When  that  luminary  of  genius 
aDpeared,  the  genuine  procefles  of  nature  were  more  dif- 
ti'ndly  expoied,  and  an  eternal  wall  of  feparation  was 
raifed  between  fcience  and  enipyricilm,  and  between  the 
do°mas  of  mythology  and  metaphylics  and  the  legitimate 
inductions  of  experiment  and  obiervation.  But  whether 
Hippocrates  wrote  profefledly  on  the  fubjed  of  infanity, 
is  not  afcertained  by  his  commentators.  It  is  poflible, 
that  the  extent  of  his  enquiries  and  his  numerous  engage¬ 
ments  in  the  pradical  part  of  his  profeflion,  efpecially  in 
the  treatment  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  diforders,  left 
him  no  opportunity  to  record  his  obfervations  upon 
mental  ailments:  or  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  treadle 
upon  that  fubjea  may  have  lhared  the  fate  of  many  others 
of  his  valuable  writings.  That  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  fubjea,  is  not  only  prefumable  from  his  habits  of 
analyfis  and  obiervation,  but  more  certainly  deducible 
from  the  opinion  which  the  Abderites  entertained  of  lus 
ikill,  when  they  invited  him  over  from  Athens  to  fee 
their  fellow-citizen,  the  celebrated  Democritus,  whole 
mirthful  and  whimfical  peculiarities  gave  rile  to  the  fuf¬ 
picion  that  he  was  infane.  There  is,  indeed,  one  chaptei 
upon  the  fubjea  of  melancholia,  incorporated  with  Galen’s 
voluminous  produdions,  which  fome  of  his  editors  have 
afcribed  to  the  father  of  phyfic.  That  it  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  written  by  Hippocrates,  is  evident,  from  its  decided 
inferiority  to  his  other  and  acknowledged  works,  both  in 
refpea  to  ftyle  and  argument ;  not  to  mention  the  refe¬ 
rences  which  are  made  in  the  courfe  of  the  ellay  to  the 
opinions  of  Hippocrates,  as  to  thofe  of  a  third  or  an  abfent 
perlbn.  If  Galen  hirnfelf,  whofe  ftyle  indeed  it  does  not 
much  refemble,  was  not  the  author,  the  alcription  of  it  to 
Poflidonius  or  Ruffus  mult  be  acceded  to.  However  that 
/may  be,  its  intrinfic  value  is  very  moderate.  It  exhibits 
no  clear  view  of  the  diforder  of  which  it  profelfes  to  treat ; 
it  confounds  melancholia  with  other  difeafcs  prefumed  to 
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originate  from  the  fame  caufe,  details  improbable  fup- 
pofitions  relative  to  the  feat  and  proximate  caufe  of  the 
melancholic  paffion,  and  prefents  no  rational  indications 
of  cure.  The  opinions  of  Hippocrates  on  the  nature, 
caules,  and  varieties,  of  infanity,  are  more  clearly  inferred 
from  fome  cafual  obfervations  which  he  advances  upon 
the  fitbjed  in  his  excellent  treatife  upon  epilepfy,  ( morbo 
Jacro.)  The  principal  objed  of  the  author  in  that  little 
trad,  appears  to  have  been  to  combat  the  prevailing  opi¬ 
nion  that  epilepfy,  whether  combined  with  infanity  or 
otherwife,  was  the  pofitive  and  decided  effed  of  infpira- 
tion  ;  and  the  efforts,  which  he  difplays,  of  a  mafculine 
genius,  exerting  itfelf  in  a  ftrain  of  bold  and  luminous 
argumentation  againft  the  arts  of  empyricifm,  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  luperltition,  and  the  prejudices  of  vulgar  minds, 
are  highly  honourable  both  to  his  judgment  and  his  virtue. 
Hippocrates  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  dodrine  of  a  Divine 
Providence.  He  did  not,  however,  maintain  it,  like  molt 
of  his  contemporaries,  at  the  expence  of  the  moral  per¬ 
fections  of  the  Divinity.  In  the  ftrides  of  peftilence  and 
the  revolutions  of  ftates  and  empires,  he  law  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Deity,  and  adored  the  hand  that  fwayed  the  awful 
fceptre.  But  any  interference  in  the  ordinary  functions 
of  the  human  fyftem,  in  individual  cafes,  was,  in  his  efti- 
mation,  unbecoming  the  exalted  character  of  the  gods ; 
and,  as  the  diforders  which  it  was  the  falhion  to  afcribe 
to  l'upernatural  agency  might  be  explained  upon  natural 
principles,  it  appeared  to  him  unneceflary  to  admit  the 
interpofition  of  Mars,  Hecate,  or  Apollo.  In  furnifhing 
the  requifite  explanation,  he  advances  a  theory  of  the 
proximate  caule  of  infanity,  which  accords  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  principles  of  the  humoral  pathology,  and  which  con- 
fequently  maintained  its  place  in  the  inftitutes  of  modern 
medical  fchools  till  towards  the  beginning  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury.  Its  outlines  are  the  following:  The  brain  is  the. 
organ  of  the  underftanding ;  that  organ  is  fufceptible  of 
various  ftates,  in  refped  both  to  confluence  and  tempe¬ 
rature  ;  it  may  be  hotter  or  colder,  harder  or  fofter,  more 
or  lefs  humid.  Bile  is  the  heating,  pituita  the  cooling,, 
principle.  From  the  1'uppofed  analogy  between  the  tur¬ 
bulence  of  the  paflions  and  the  rapid  movements  of  the 
element  of  fire,  the  bile,  or  the  heating  principle,  either 
admixed  in  too  great  a  quantity  with  the  general  mafs  of 
blood,  or  conduded  to  the  brain  in  diftinft  vellels,  he 
deemed  the  proximate  ftimulant  of  that  organ  in  mental 
derangement,  accompanied  by  extraordinary  turbulence- 
and  ferocity.  The  yellow  bile  he  confidered  as  the  caufe 
merely  of  irritability,  high  fpirits,  and  extravagance  ;  but, 
when  the  black  bile  afcended  the  chambers  of  the  thinking 
organ,  it  roufed  to  exertion  the  darker  paflions  of  fufpi¬ 
cion  and  jealoufy,  and  hatred  and  revenge.  Pituita,  on. 
the  other  hand,  poffeffed  of  qualities  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  thofe  of  the  bile,  he  1'uppofed  to  operate  as  a  fe- 
dative  principle,  to  diminifh  the  energy  of  the  fentient 
and  intellectual  faculties,  and  to  aft  as  the  proximate 
caufe  of  infanity,  attended  by  great  depreffion  of  fpirits,, 
by  fears  and  anxieties  from  imaginary  caufes,  or  by  filent 
lolitude  or  muttering  defpair.  Other  nervous  difeafes, 
accompanied  by  delirium,  are  afcribed,  by  the  fame  author,, 
to  difordered  ftates  of  the  blood,  to  cafual  obltrudions  in 
the  courfe  of  that  fluid,  or  to  an  unufual  determination, 
of  it  to  the  parts  primarily  afteded.  Such  are  the  germs 
ol  a  fyftem  of  phyfiology,  which,  grew  up  with  the  other 
productions  of  Grecian  genius,  which  was  cherifked  for 
many  centuries  in  Italy  and  Arabia,  which  fp read  itfelf 
after  the  revival  of  literature  over  all  the  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  which,  after  having  arrived  at  a  goodly  old  age,, 
fell  a  few  years  ago  by  the  remorfelefs  hands  of  modern 
theorilts. 

Aretaius  the  Cappadocian,,  whofe  works  upon  many 
fubjeds  have  been  greatly  admired,  is  the  molt  ancient 
Greek  author  extant,  who  has  treated  profefledly  on  dif¬ 
eafes  of  the  mind.  His  firft  trad,  de  melancholia,  contains, 
a  concile  and  elegant  hiltory  of  that  diforder;  and,  with¬ 
out  the  affectation  of  £  fyftematic  arrangement,  it  exhibits 
4.  a.  clear 
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a  clear  account  of  the  fuppofed  caufes,  fymptoms,  and 
varieties,  of  the  malady  of  which  it  profeffes  to  treat. 
Af  etas  us  adopted,  with  fome  modifications,  the  phyfiolo- 
gical  doftrines  of  Hippocrates.  He  appears  not,  however, 
to  have  been  a  ftranger  to  the  more  metaphyfical  and  lefs 
ufeful  fpeculations  of  the  methodifts;  at  the  fame  time 
that  his  writings  are  principally  valuable  for  the  fimple 
and  unexaggerated  fafts  which  they  contain.  A  chapter 
by  this  author  on  mania  appears  deferving  of  a  fimilar  cha¬ 
racter.  His  method  of  treatment  accords  with  his  the¬ 
oretical  principles,  and  ferves  to  illuftrate  the  influence  of 
'■thofe  principles  upon  his  praftice.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  a  great  part  of  his  tract  on  the  cure  of  melancholia 
has  been  loft.  In  what  remains  of  it,  though  very  judi¬ 
cious  fo  far  as  it  goes,  (and  as  to  phyfical  means  it  com¬ 
prehends  almoft  all  the  indications  which  have  ever  been 
offered  on  the  fubjeft,)  we  meet  not  with  a  Angle  obfer- 
vation  on  the  management  or  moral  treatment  of  maniacs 
and  melancholics. 

Cornelius  Celfus,  a  Roman  phyfician  of  very  general 
and  extenfive  information,  has  left  us  a  ftvort  but  very 
valuable  traft  upon  mental  diforders.  His  precepts, 
which  are  not  alloyed  by  any  theoretical  difquifitions, 
appear  to  be  the  dictates  of  obfervation  and  experience  ; 
and  what  gives  them  an  additional  value,  is,  that  they 
chiefly  relate  to  the  moral  management  of  the  infane. 
His  nofological  diftribution  of  the  different  fpecies  of  in- 
fanity  is,  however,  unfcientific  and  confuted.  Coelius 
Aurelianus,  greatly  inferior  to  Celfus  in  elegance  and 
purity  of  language,  has  rendered  his  feCtion  on  mania  va¬ 
luable,  by  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  fymptoms,  ac- 
ceffory  circumftances,  and  treatment,  of  infinity.  Alex¬ 
ander  Traliianus  wrote  at  a  time  when  Galenifin  was 
fpreading  its  crude  and  complicated  fpeculations  over  the 
world.  He  therefore  occafionally  adverts  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  numerous  fefts  which  diftinguifhed  the  profeflion 
of  medicine  in  the  fourth  century,  and  fpeaks  of  Galen  in 
terms  of  the  profoundeft  veneration.  Trallian,  however, 
who  was  a  man  of  original  genius,  ftudied  his  profeflion 
analytically,  and  acquired  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  human  diforders  by  the  fame  method,  and  from  the 
fame  inexhauftible  fources.  In  his  trad  de  melancholia, 
he  does  not  altogether  rejeCt  the  offices  of  the  bile;  but 
it  is  evident  that  his  leading  theory  of  the  proximate 
caufe  of  infanity  was  that  of  an  exce [five  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head.  The  remedies  which  he  recommends  are 
fimple,  fuitable,  and  aftive. 

It  was  believed  by  mod  of  the  phyficians  of  antiquity, 
that  mania  and  melancholia  are  only  degrees  or  varieties 
of  one  and  the  fame  affeCtion.  Both  forms  of  mental  de¬ 
rangement  were  diftinguiflied  from  phrenitis  by  the  ab- 
fence  of  fever.  The  diagnoftic  fymptoms  between  mania 
furibunda  and  the  melancholic  paflion  were  the  fame  that 
are  adopted  by  the  nofologifts  of  the  prefent  day.  They 
afford  the  belt  rujes,  perhaps,  that  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
jeCt  will  admit  of,  and  are  fufficiently  difcriminating  for 
all  ufeful  and  practical  purpofes. 

The  leading  indication  of  cure  by  the  ancients  was 
.•evacuation  by  hellebore,  which  generally  operated  both  as 
an  emetic  and  a  purgative.  From  the  confident  language 
that  was  made  ufe  of  by  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  by 
the  phyfioians  of  the  middle  ages,  relative  to  the  antima- 
niacal  efficacy  of  the  hellebore,  it  has  been  believed  by 
fome,  that  the  moderns  are  either  ignorant  of  the  real  ve¬ 
getable  fo  celebrated  in  former  times,  or  have  loft  the  art 
of  preparing  it  after  the  ancient  manner.  In  oppofition 
to  this  miftaken  idea  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  medical 
authors  of  antiquity,  whofe  teftimony  alone  can  be  con- 
iidered  of  any  weight  in  this  cafe,  do  not  in  a  Angle  in¬ 
stance  exprefs  an  empirical  exclufive  confidence  in  the 
virtues  of  any  one  remedy.  AlexanderTrallianus  prefers, 
.indeed,  in  a  very  decided’manner,  the  fubftitution  of  other 
evacuants  to  the  ufe  of  white  hellebore,  which  he  confi- 
dered  as  a  very  uncertain  and  dangerous  remedy.  Acrid 
and  veficating  rubefacients  were  advifed  by  the  phyficians 


of  Greece  to  be  applied  to  the  crown  and  back  part  of  the 
heads  of  maniacs  at  repeated  intervals.  Cupping  of  the 
temples,  the  extraction  of  blood  by  leeches,  and  general 
venaefeftion,  were  remedies  of  infanity  with  which  they 
were  likewife  well  acquainted.  Bathing  was  deemed  by 
mod  of  them  a  powerful  remedy  in  difeafes  of  the  mind, 
and  was  employed  in  various  forms,  to  meet  different  in¬ 
dications,  and  in  conjunftion  with  other  proceffes,  chiefly 
unftuous,  which  were  intended  to  aft  on  the  furface  of 
the  body.  With  refpeft  to  narcotics,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  they  were  not  favourite  remedies  among  the  ancients. 
Cornelius  Celfus  informs  us,  that  an  infufion  of  the  poppy 
employed  externally  in  the  way  of  lotion  to  the  head, 
was  reprobated  by  his  great  malter  Afclepiades,  as  calcu¬ 
lated  to  induce  a  dangerous  lethargy  The  means  which 
were  generally  recurred  to,  to  procure  deep  and  to  alle¬ 
viate  pain,  were  the  warm  bath,  friftion,  geftation,  fuf- 
penfory  beds,  monotonous  mufic,  and  fuch  other  methods 
as  were  adapted  to  footh  the  feelings  and  the  fenfes.  The 
rules  preferibed  by  the  ancients,  in  refpeft  to  exercife  and 
regimen,  are  for  the  moft  part  tedious  and  unimportant ; 
and  in  the  great  objeft  of  moral  management  they  are  all 
exceedingly  deficient.  Cornelius  Celfus  is  the  only  an¬ 
cient  writer  who  has  incorporated,  with  his  other  indica¬ 
tions  of  cure,  any  praftical  direftions  in  regard  to  the 
moral  treatment  of  lunatics. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  leading  principles  of  the 
ancients,  in  refpeft  both  to  tlieir  theories  and.  treatment 
of  mental  diforders.  To  have  engaged  in  a  more  minute 
analyfis  of  them,  would  have  rendered  thefe  introduftory 
obfervations  unneceflarily  tedious.  From  what  has  been 
faid,  the  intelligent  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  afeer- 
taining  the  portion  of  merit  due  to  their  fucceffors  in  the 
fame  route. 

The  Arabian  phyficians  adopted  the  fpeculations  of  their 
Greek  and  Roman  predeceffors,  exercifing  the  right,  no 
doubt,  of  modifying  them  according  to  circumftances,  fo 
as  to  rendqr  them  accordant  to  their  own  prejudices,  and 
fubfervient  to  their  temporary  credit  and  confequence. 
The  praftical  obfervation  and  beautiful  fimplicity  of  Are- 
tteus  and  Celfus  were  now  Loft  amid  the  difputations  of 
medical  feftarianifm  and  the  farrago  of  ridiculoufly-compli- 
cated  formula.  Among  the  produftions  of  thefe  times, 
we  do  not,  therefore,  meet  with  .any  eflays  upon  mental 
diforders  which  are  not  miferable  compilations  from  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  obfeured  by  falfe  phyfiology  and 
pharmacy  The  contefts  which  fucceeded  in  the  latter 
centuries  between  the  Galenifts  and  the  Alchemifts,  caufed 
much  wrangling  and  animofity  in  the  medical  fchools  on 
the  continent,  without  adequately  contributing  to  the 
progrefs  of  genuine  medical  fcience.  The  writers  of  t 
thofe  times,  fuch  as  Sennertus,  Riverius,  Plater,  Heurnius, 
Ilorllius,  Bonnetus,  and  many  others,  who  were  pro¬ 
foundly  verfed  in  the  learning  of  the  Arabians,  devoted 
their  time  and  their  talents  in  the  fabrication  of  medical 
cyclopaedias,  or  fyftematic  works  containing  difquifitions 
upon  all  the  difeafes  to  which  the  human  frame  is  fubjeft. 
Thofe  writers,  amongft  their  other  laboured  and  volu¬ 
minous  produftions,  have  left  fome  not-contemptible  effays 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  article.  Their  theories 
of  infanity  are,  for  the  moft  part,  founded  upon  the  fup- 
pofed  influence  of  four  or  five  different  principles  in  the 
human  conftitution,  viz.  the  bile,  the  pituita,  the  element 
of  fire,  and  what  they  called  the  animal  fpirits,  and  in  fome 
inftances  an  infidiotts  poifon.  In  their  indications  of 
cure  are  enumerated,  in  different  relations  to  the  ftates 
and  ftages  of  the  malady,  almoft  all  the  articles  of  their 
fuperabundant  materia  medica. 

Van  Helmont,  equally  celebrated  for  his  genius  and  ex- 
centricities,  had  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  to  emancipate 
the  profeflion  of  phyfic  from  the  (hackles  of  Galenifin,  and 
to  advance  new  and  original  ideas  upon  the  fubjeft  of  in 
fanity.  Upon  applying  the  root  of  the  monk’s-hood  to 
the  tip  of  his  tongue,  that  father  of  modern  medical  ana¬ 
lytical  enquiry  experienced  new  and  indefcribable  fenfa- 
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tions,  which  equally  excited  his  aftonirtiment  and  admi¬ 
ration.  This  curious  circumftance,  all  the  particulars 
and  machinery  of  which  are  defcribed  at  confiderable 
length  in  the  twelfth  feCtion  of  his  works,  engaged  his  at¬ 
tention  in  a  very  high  degree.  He  thought  that  he  could 
trace  great  analogy  between  the  novel  fenfations  which  he 
experienced,  and  certain  fymptoms?  which  he  had  heard 
defcribed  of  incipient  infanity.  Whether  his  fenfations 
upon  this  occalion  are  to  be  claffed  among  many  other 
phantafms  of  his  brilliant  imagination,  or  were  actually 
excited  by  the  poifonous  virulence  of  the  vegetable  which 
he  had  tafted,  it  is  certain  that  the  experiment  led  him 
to  theorife  upon  the  morbid  hallucinations  of  the  human 
mind,  and  to  propofe  feveral  important  applications  of 
the  phenomena  of  Itrong  impreflions  as  connected  with 
the  laws  of  afl'ociation  to  the  cure  of  infanity.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  mental  diforders,  by  prolonged  and  indifcriminate 
immerfions  in  cold  water,  muft,  however,  appear  exceed¬ 
ingly  reprehenlible  to  a  well-informed  phyfician  of  the 
prefent  day. 

We  now  advance  in  our  retrofpeCl  of  infanity  to  a  pe¬ 
riod  in  medical  liiftory  which  cannot  fail  to  engage  the 
warmed  intereft  of  every  lover  of  the  healing  art — that 
period  which  witneffed  the  exertion  of  the  fplendid  talents 
of  a  Stahl  and  a  Boerhaave.  Under  the  direction  of  thofe 
eminent  philofophers  and  phylicians,  the  fcience  of  che- 
miftry  and  phyfiology  affumed  a  new  afpect ;  obfervation 
and  analyfis  recovered  their  primitive  importance  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  human  frame,  and  the  volume  of  nature  was 
opened  to  the  contemplation  of  the  naturalift,  and  con- 
trafted  with  the  literary  productions  of  ages.  But  the 
ambition  by  which  thefe  illuftrious  rivals  were  equally 
diftinguilhed,  of  eftablilhing  their  own  peculiar  doCtrines 
to  the  exclufion  of  every  other,  and  of  ereCting  their  re- 

{mtation  upon  a  brilliant  univerfality  of  profelfional  know- 
edge,  rendered  it  impoflible  for  them  to  ftudy  individual 
difeafes  with  the  requifite  attention  and  profundity.  We 
therefore  look  in  vain  in  the  productions  of  the  Leyden 
fchool  for  inftruCtions  in  the  phyfiology  and  treatment  of 
maniacal  diforders.  Whilft  the  moft  eminent  profeffors 
of  the  firft  medical  feminary  in  the  world  were-thus  ad¬ 
vancing  in  their  career  of  theoretic  glory  with  unparalleled 
rapidity,  the  unhappy  lunatic  was  permitted,  as  in  ages  of 
utmoft  ignorance,  to  fubfift  on  his  bread  and  water,  to  lie 
on  his  bed  of  ftraw,  chained  to  the  wall  of  a  dark  aqd 
folitary  cell,  a  being  unworthy  of  folicitude  in  his  fate, 
and  the  viCtim  of  an  idle  and  interefted  maxim,  that  “  In¬ 
fanity  is  an  incurable  malady.”  The  beft  information 
which,  till  of  late  years,  could  be  obtained  upon  the  fub- 
jeCt,  muft  have  been  extracted,  with  infinite  labour  and 
pains,  from  tlis  mufty  and  unwieldy  volumes  of  the  older 
jfyftematic  writers. 

Of  all  the  diforders  to  which  the  human  frame  is  un¬ 
fortunately  fubjeCt,  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  the 
interefting  malady  under  our  prefent  confideration  has 
been  moft  negleCted.  The  treatifes  which  have  been  pro- 
feffedly  written  upon  it  fince  the  revival  of.  literature  in 
Europe,  are  all  of  them  of  late  publication,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  mere  advertifements  of  lunatic  efta- 
blilhments  under  the  fuperintendance  of  their  refpeCtive 
authors.  As  exceptions  to  this  remark,  the  effays  of 
Monro,  Lorry,  Mead,  Faucett,  Greding,  Pargeter,  Ferriar, 
Haflam,  and  Dr.  Arhold,  deferve  to  be  mentioned.  The 
pfychological  work  of  Dr.  Crichton  exhibits  fome  curious 
fads  illuftrative  of  the  morbid  influence  of  the  palfions 
wpon  the  functions  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Dr, 
Cox’s  new  publication  is  recommended  to  the  perufal  of 
the  faculty  by  what  it  contains  upon  the  moral  and  me¬ 
dical  ufe  of  the  fwing  in  maniacal  diforders.  M.  Pinel, 
©f  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  and  phyfician  to  the 
Bicetre,  has  lately  publifhed  a  very  valuable  treatife  oil 
infanity,  entitled  Traite  medico-philofophique.fur  la  Manic, 
from  which,  and  from  that  excellent  collection  of  faCts, 
Ijtfr.  Haflam's  Obfervations  on  Madnefs  and  Melancholy, 
Shis  article  is  chiefly  compiled. 
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Cafes  of  Infanity. — It  is  a  common  and  very  natural 
opinion,  that  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  under- 
Itanding  confifts  in  a  change  or  lefion  of  fome  part  of.  the 
head.  This  opinion  is,  indeed,  countenanced  by  the  ex¬ 
perimental  labours  of  Bonnet,  Morgagni,  Meckel,  ^nd, 
Greding.  Hence  _thc  popular  prejudice  that  infanity  is 
generally  an  incurable  malady,  and  the  cuftoin  very  pre¬ 
valent  of  fecluding  maniacs  from  fociety,  and  of  refuting 
them  that  attention  and  afliftance  to  which,  every  infir¬ 
mity  is. entitled.  But  .  the  numerous  cures  which  have 
been  performed  in  England  and  France;  the  fully-efta- 
blilhed  fuccefs  of  the  moral  treatment  in  a  great  variety 
of  inltances  ;  and  numerous  refults  of  diffeCtion,  which, 
have  Ihown  no  organic  lefion  of  the  head  ;  appear  to  ef- 
tablilh  a  contrary  opinion.  Indeed  a  moment’s  reflection 
might  convince  us,  that  lefions  or  deformities  of  the 
fkull,  which  cannot  be  acquired  in  adult  age,  after  the 
complete  oflification  of  the,  bones  of  the  head,  muft  be 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  the  caufe  of  accidental  infanity.  To  ef- 
tablilh  this  faCl  by  accurate  refearches  and  diflections,  is 
a  talk  which  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Pinel;  and  w£ 
fliall  give  the  refult  in  his  own  words. 

“  It  is  a  very  general  opinion,  that  mental  derangement 
depends  upon  lefions  of  the  head,  and  efpecially  upon  ir¬ 
regularities  and  difproportions  of  the  cranium.  It  would 
be  an  interefting  fpeculation  to  determine  how.  far  the 
bell  proportions  of  the  head  are  to  be  confidered  as  exter¬ 
nal  indications  of  the  excellence  of  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties.  That  mailer-piece  of  ancient  fculptur.e,  the  head 
of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  might  be  taken  for  a  prototype. 
Next  in  order  might  be  placed  the  heads  of  men  -molt 
fuitably  organized  for  the  fuccefsful  purfuit  of  the  arts 
and  fciences,  and  progreflively  downwards  every  fueqelfive 
degree  of  malconformation  of  the  head,  with  its  corref- 
ponding  intellectual  capacity,  to  abfolute  ideotifm  and 
imbecility.  But  obfervation  is  far  from  confirming  tthefe 
fpecious  conjectures.  We  fometimes  meet  with  the  belt 
poftible  formed  heads  afl'oeiated  with ’a  very  contracted 
difeernment,  or  even  with  abfolute  infinity;  while  lin¬ 
gular  varieties  of  conformation  are  united  tq,cv'ery  attri¬ 
bute  of  talent  and  genius.  It  would  therefore  be  no  lefit 
curious  than  conducive  to  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  to  ef- 
tablilh  fome  faCts  as  refults  of  new  and  accurate  refearches ; 
to  examine  the  varieties  of  conformation  of  the  head  that 
are  indifferent  or  equally  favourable  to  the  free  exercife 
of  the  functions  of  the  underltanding;  to  mark  particu¬ 
larly  the  deformities  of  the  cranium  that  are  qo-exiftent 
with  manifeft  lefions  of  thofe  functions;  and  laftly,  t® 
afeertain  the  fpecies  of  mental  derangement  depending 
upon  the  want  of  fy mmetry  of  the  cranium,  or  upon  the 
fize  of  its  dimenfions,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the 
whole  body. 

“  Camper,  in  his  phyfignomonical  refearches,  in  order 
the  better  to  feize  the  charaCleriftic  and  conftant  traits  of 
the  human  countenance  in  different  climates,  has  con¬ 
fined  his  attention  to  what  he  calls  the  falcial  line.  The  ' 
objeCt  of  my  prefent  inveftigation  refers  more  immediately 
to  the  configuration  and  dimenfions  of  the  cavity  of  the 
full.  My  enquiries,  therefore,  havfe  neceffarily  taken  a 
different  direction.  I  have  examined  the  relation  of  the 
height  of  different  fkulls  with  their  depth  in  the  direction 
of  the  great  axis  of  the  cranium,  and  with  their  breadth 
at  the  anterior  and  pofterior  part  of  the  fame  horizon. 

But  many  obftacles  oppofe  the  application  of  mathema¬ 
tical  principles  to  fubjeCts  of  this  nature.  Nothing,  in¬ 
deed,  appears  lefs  capable  of  precife  admeafurement  than 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  At  the  balls  there  are  many 
irregular  eminences  and  deprefllops.  The  upper  part 
prefents  the  general  appearance  of  one  half  of  an  ellipfoi'd, 
whofe  convexity  differs  at  different  parts.  Hence  it  re-  * 
fults,  that  a  fettion  of  the  cranium,  parallel  to  its  bafe, 
prefents  but  a  diftant  refe.mblance  to  an  ellipfis,  and  con¬ 
sequently  affords  po  data  for  accurate  admeafurement. 

We  are  therefore  confined  to  mechanical  means,  as  the 
beft  we  can  apply  for  afeertaining  the  dimenfions  of  the 
G  g  cranium.. 
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cranium.  To  obtain  a  ftandard  pofition  for  ail  heads,  I 
placed,  after  the  manner  of  Camper,  a  prop  under  the 
foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone,  of  fuch  a  height, 
thafthe  extremity  of  the  nafal  apophylis  and  the  upper 
margin  of  the  meatus  auditotius  externus  were  in  a  line- 
parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  I  then  conftruCted 
an  inftrument  in  the  form  of  a  parallelopipedon,  whofe 
fides  admitted  of  varying  the  dimenfidns  without  deftroy- 
ihg  the  figure,  fo  as  to  be  adapted  to  heads  of  different 
capacities.  The  upper  plane,  which  I  placed  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  was  loofe,  ana  by  means  of  a  level 
kept  hi  a  horizontal  pofition.  By  this  contrivance,  the 
refpefitive  distances  of  the  different  planes  gave  the  moft 
accurate  refults  which  it  was  poffibie  to  obtain  of  the 
three  dimenfion's  of  the  head.  On  the  living  fubjeCt,  I 
made  ufe  of  a  caliber  gompafs.  By  tliefe  means  I  com¬ 
pared  Stalls  of  different  forms  and  capacities. 

^  A  perpetual' fource  of  error  in  the  anatomical  and 
phy/ioiogical  researches  of  Greding,  lias  been  to  confidery 
as  caufes  of  infanity;  certain  varieties  of  conformation  of 
the  cranium,  which  may,  in  foine  iriftances,  co-exift  with 
this  malady,  but  which  are  alfo  difcoverable  after  death- 
in  perfons  who  have  never  experienced  it.  To  avoid  er¬ 
roneous  conciufions  of  that  nature,  I  have  meahired  and 
examined  a  great  number  of  fkulls  in  different  nruleums. 
I  have  alfo  taken,  by  means  of  a  caliber  compafs,  the 
dimer.fions  of  the  heads  of  different  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
who  had  been,  or  who  were  at  the  time,  in  a  ftate  of  in- 
fanity.  I  generally  obferved,  that  the  two  moll  linking 
varieties,  the  elongated  and  the  fpheroidal  fkulls,  are 
found  indifferently,  and  bearing  at  leaft  no  evident  re¬ 
lation  to  the  extent  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  But  I 
have  likewife  obferved,  that  there  are  certain  malcon- 
formatioiis  of  the  cranium  connected  with  a  date  of  infi¬ 
nity,  efpecially  with  ideotifm  or  idiopathic  fatuity  from 
the  birth.  Of  the  head  of  an  ideot,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-nine,  the  remarkable  property  was  length.  With 
that  I  contfalted  the  cranium  of  a  perfon  poffefled  of  a 
found  underftanding,  who  died  when  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  whofe  head  was  equally  remarkable  for  its 
rotundity. 

“  The  anatomical  examination  of  the  heads  of  two  fe¬ 
male  maniacs,  of  whom  one  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine, 
and  the  other  at  that  of  fifty-four,  would  appear  to  con¬ 
firm  the  opinion  which  I  have  already  advanced,  that  in- 
t'enfe  mental  affections  are  the  moft  ordinary  caufes  of 
infinity,  and  that  the  heads  of  maniacs  are  not  charac- 
teriicd  by  any  peculiarity  of  conformation  that  are  not  to 
he  met  with  in  other  heads  taken  indifcrimmateiy.  Of 
tliefe  heads,  the  form  of  the  one  is  elongated,  of  the  other 
fflorteried.  The  flattened  forehead  of  the  one,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  form  an  inclined  plane,,  and  the  perpendicular 
elevation  of  the  other,  are  varieties  which  are  often  ob- 
fervable,  but  which  admit  not  of  any  induction,  favourable1 
cr  otherwile,  in  regard  to  intellectual  capacity.  This 
obfervation,  however,  does  not  apply  to  a  Ikull  of  which 
I  obtained  pofleflion  at  the  death  of  a  girl' of  nineteen, 
who  was  an  ideot  from  her  birth.  The  length  of  this  head 
is  tiie  fame  as  that  of  the  two  other  maniacs;  but  its 
height  is  one  centimetre  above  that  of  the  fecond,  and 
two  centimetres  above  that  of  the  firfl ;  whilft  its  breadth 
is  Id's  : — .a  form  which  gives  to  this  head  a  d ^propor¬ 
tionate  degree  of  elevation  and  lateral  depreflion  very 
common  to  ideotifm  from  the  birth.  I  have  marked 
both  appearances  in  two  young  ideots  who  are  now  alive  : 
and  they  are  laid  to  prevail  amongft  the  Cretins  of  the 
Pays  de  Valid. 

“  I  have  confide  red  the  above  cranium  in  another  point 
of  view.  I  hive  contracted  it  with  a  well-formed  fkull, 
and  I  have  caufed  a  correfponciing  fection  to  be  made  of 
both  in  the  direction  of  the  moft  projecting  part  of  the 
frontal  bone  and  the  angle  of  the  lambdoidal' flat  fire.  I 
have  hence  obtained  means  of  comparifon  between  the 
two  irregular  eliipfes  which  refult  from  thole  feCHons. 
1  have  obferved,.  that  in  the  well -formed  fkull  the  two 
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demi-eflipfes  are  difpofedfymmetricalTy  around  the  prin¬ 
cipal  axis,  fo  that  the  conjugate  diameters,  drawn  from 
the  anterior  left  fide  to  the  pofterior  right  fide,  are  evi¬ 
dently  equal.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  ili-conftruCted 
fkull,  the  two  demi-eilipfes  are  not  placed  in  a  fymmetri- 
cal  order  on  the  two  fides  of  the  principal  axis ;  but  that 
which  is  on  the  right  takes  a  more  prominent  curve  to 
the  anterior  fide,  whilft  on  the  pofterior  it  is  flattened  $ 
and  that  on  the  left  fide  the  anterior  curve  is  flattened, 
and  the  pofterior  more  projecting.  This  difference,  which- 
is  apparent  at  firft  view,  is  flail  more  manifeft  on  meafur- 
ing  the  conjugate  axes  ;  fince  that  which  goes  from  right 
to  left  meafures  twenty-two  centimetres,  and  that  which 
goes  from  left  to  right  meafures  only  feventeen.  I  have 
found  the  fame  peculiarity  of  ftruCture  in  the  head  of  a 
child  eighteen  months  old.  The  difference  of  the  conju¬ 
gate  axes  even  in  this  cafe  was  a  centimetre  and  a  half. 
Was  this  child  doomed  to  live  an  ideot  ?  this  is  a queftion 
which  the  immaturity  of  its  mental  faculties  rendered  it 
impoflible  to  determine.  Another  defeftive  ftruCture  of 
the  head  that  I  am  deferibing,  which  mult  not  be  omit¬ 
ted,  was  that  of  the  thieknefs  of  the  fkull.  It  was  every¬ 
where  double  the  ordinary  denfity.  From  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  thieknefs  of  this  fkull,  it  would  be  eafy  to  calculate 
how  much  the  internal  capacity  of  the  cranium  was  di- 
minilhed,  if  its  figure  had  been  a  regular  ellipfokl ;  fince. 
it  would  only  be  neceffary  to  determine  the  folid  dimen- 
fions  of  a  figure  formed  by  a  revolving  ellipfis  whofe  great 
and  finall  axes  would  be  known.  But  the  irregularity  of 
form  of  the  cranium  precludes  the  adoption  of  fuch  s> 
method  of  admenl'urement. 

“  The  malconformations  of  the  cranium  of  the  above 
ideot ;  the  depreffion  of  the  fides,  the  want  of  correfpon- 
dence  between  the  right  and  left  fide,  and  its  preterna¬ 
tural  thieknefs  ;  mult  evidently  diminifh  the  capacity  of 
the  receptacle  of  the  brain.  But  we  imift  beware  of  draw¬ 
ing  inferences  haftily.  I  (hall,  therefore,  confine  myfelf 
to  hiftorical  faCts,  without  absolutely  deciding  that  there 
is  an  immediate  and  neceffary  connection  between  idiot- 
ifm  and  the  various  ItruCtures  which  I  have  deferibed. 
This  young  woman  was  in  a- flat e  of  complete  fatuity  from 
her  infancy.  She  uttered,  at  intervals,  fome  inarticulate 
founds;  but  fhe  gave  no  indications  of  intelligence  nor 
of  moral  affections.  She  ate  when  food  was  prefented  to 
her  mouth,  appeared  to  be  infenfible  of  her  exiftence,  and 
had  every  appearance  of  an  automaton.”  The  conclii- 
fion  feems  to  be,  that  a  malconformation  of  the  cranium, 
can  hardly  be  the  caufe  of  accidental  infanity,  but  certainly 
may  be  the  caufe  of  incurable  idiotifm  from  the  birth. 

From  fpeaking  of  the  fliape  of  the  fkull  we  naturally, 
pafs  to  the  appearances  of  the  brain  itfelf.  "Of  all  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  human  body,  fays  Dr.  Black,  the  brain  is  the: 
moft  tender  ;  we  all  know,  by  demonftration  and  read¬ 
ing,  that  about  one  eighth  part  of  the  blood,  in  its  rota¬ 
tion,  is  circulated  through  the  brain  ;  we  know  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  diftribution  of  its  fpinal  elongation  and  forty  pair 
of  nerves  ;  its  internal  ftruCture  to  the  moft  minute  dif- 
cernible  filaments ;  its  divisions' into  cavities  and  promi¬ 
nences,  many  bf  them  with  uncouth  names,  and  fwelling! 
the  naufeous  vocabulary  of  anatomy.  But  ilill  the  latent 
predifpofition,  or  frailty  in  the  recefles  of  the  brain,  or  ra¬ 
the  fentient  principle,  which  render  fome,  more  than 
others,  liable  to  this  mutiny  of  reafon,  on  the  application 
of  remote  and  obvious  caufes,  is  totally  unknown.  Moft 
of  the  proximate  caufes  afiigned  in  authors  for  madnefs, 
are  mere  hypothefes,  and  of  no  practical  ufe  to  the  com¬ 
munity  or  to  medicine.  The  pretended  difeoveries  of  the 
anatomical  knife,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  brain, 
are  equally  conjectural ;  and  many  of  tliefe  pretended  diP 
coveries  by  morbid:  efifieCtions  might  with  more  probabi¬ 
lity  be  aferibed  tortile  effect  than  to  the  caufe  of  the  d il¬ 
ea  fe.  That  great  phyfiologift  of  the  intellectual  functions, 
Mr.  Locke,  has  here  taught  us  to  defpair,  and  acknowledge 
the  imperfection  of  our  lenles  and  faculties.  Literature, 
however,  ancient  and  modern,  together  with  medical  phy-. 
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fiology  and  pathology,  are  overloaded  with  thefe  metaphy-  its  combinations  was  contained.  As  it  occurred  on  many 
ftcai  reveries.  DiJJ'ertation  on  Infanity,  1810.  former  trials,  there  was  no  coagulation  by  heat ;  a  flight 

In  this  opinion  M.  Pinel  concurs  : — “  The  anatomy  and  i'ediment  fell,  after  boiling  fome  minutes;'  •* 
pathology  of  the  brain  (fays  he)  are  yet  involved  in  ex-  Mr.  Haflam  obferves,  that,  as  this  patient  remained  in 
tremeobfc.urity.  Greding  differed  two  hundredandfixteen  the  hofpital  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  beginning 
maniacal  fnbjefts,  and  he  details  all  the  peculiarities  which  of  May,  in  a  itate  perfectly  tranquil,  arid  without  fhe'ap- 
he  obferve'd  in  the  meninges,  the  fubftaoce  of  the  brain,  pearance  of  difarrangement  of  mind, "it  is  improbable  that 
the  ventricles,  the  pineal  gland,  and  the  cerebellum.  But,  fo  great  an  enlargement  of  the  ventricles,  and  accumulation 
as  thofe  maniacs  died  by  aiforders  unconnected  with  of  water,  could  have  taken  place  within  the  there  fpace  of 
their  mental  ailments,  we  can  form  no  juft  conclulions  two  weeks;  it  is  therefore  mod  likely  that  the  ^reateli 
from  the  morbid  appearances  which  prefented  themfelves.  part  of  this  fluid  had  been  previoufly  collected.  Tt 'may' 
Many  varieties  of  ltrutture  might  likewife  accidentally  co-  be  conjcCtured  that  a  very  gradual  accumulation  of  water 
exift  with  the  lefions  of  the  mental  functions,  without  (although  the  quantity  be  at  laft  confldtrable)  would  noft 
having  any  immediate  connection  with  them.  The  fame  atfeeff  the  fenforium  fo  much  as  a  fudden  fepretion  of'fiuid  ; 
fnay.be  laid  of  the  experiments  of  a  fimilar  nature  by  but  that  a  quantity,  which  at  onetime  had occafioned  streat 
ffgnor  Chiai'uggy  in  Italy.  I  have  attended  at  thirty-fix  diftiirbahce,  would  by  habit  become  lefs  inconvenient- 
difleftions  in  the  hofpital  de  Bicetre  ;  and  I  can  declare,  We  are  not  well  informed,  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  I  have  never  met  with  any  other  appearance  within  that  gradual  prefifure  on  the  brain  will  not  occafion  thole! 
fhe  cavity  of  the  cranium  than  are  oblervable  on  .opening  ferious  fyniptdms  which  a  fudden  prefi'ure  would  excite, 
the  bodies  of  perfons  who  have  died  of  apoplexy,  epilep-  That  infinity  is  “a  difeafe' of  the  mind  acting  upon' 
fy,' nervous  fevers,  and  convulfionS.”  the  brain,”  we  are  warranted  to  conclude  from  the  clr- 

Mr.  Haflam’ s-  oblcrvations  on  the  dead  fubjeCt  were  to  cumffar.ee,  that  a  greater  number  of  perfons  fall  into  th:3 
the  following  effeCt.  On  opening  the  head  after  death,  the  dreadful  dil'ea'i'e  between  the  ages  of  50  and  40  than  at 
pericranium  is  generally  found  but  very  loofely  adherent  to  any  other  age;  At  this  age  people  are" generally  efta- 
the  bene  of  the  fkull.  (And  oftentimes  during  life,  efpeci-  blifhed  in  their  different  occupations,  are  married,  and 
ally  after  a  violent  paroxyfm  of  confiderable  duration,  the'  have  families  ;  their  habits  are  more  ftrongiy  formed,  and 
fcalp  at  the- back  of  the  head  will  be  fo  loofe,  that  a  corifi-  the  interruptions  of  them  are  confequently  attended  with 
derable  part  of  it  may  be.gathered  up  by  the  hand.)'  Water  greater  anxiety  and  regret.  Under  thefe  circumftancess. 
is  generally  found  between  the  tunica  arachnoidea  and  the  they  feel  the  misfortunes  of  life  more  esquifitely.  Ad- 
pia  mater,  and  in  the  ventricles;  there  is  often  a  general  verfity  does  not  deprefs  the  individual  for  himlelf  alone, 
determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  the  medullary  but  as  involving  his  partner  and  his  offspring  in  wretch- 
fubllance,  when  cut,  fliovvs  many  bloody  points.  But  ednefs  and  ruin.  In  youth  we  feej>  defirous  only  of  pre- 
Mr.  Haflam  candidly  confefl'es,  in  confirmation  of  what  fent  good;  at  the  middle  age,  we  become  more  provident 
M.  Pinel  aflerts,  that  it  may  be  a  matter  affording  much  and  anxious  for  the  future;  the  mind  affuines  a  ferious 
diverfity  of  opinion,  whether  thefe  morbid  appearances  of  charafter  ;  and  religion,  as  it  isjuftiy  or  improperly  irn- 
the  brain  be  the  caufe  or  the  effeiff  of  madnefs  ;  it  may  be  preffed,  imparts  comfort  or  excites  apprehension  and  ter- 
obferved  that  they  have  been  found  in  all  ftates  of  the  ror.  By  misfortunes  the  habit  of  intoxication  is  readily 
difeafe.  When  the  brain  has  been  injured  from  external  formed.  Thof  ,  who  in  their  youth  have  fliaken  off  cala- 
violence,  its  functions  have  been  generally  impaired,  and  mity  as  a  flight  incumbrance,  at  the  middle  age  fee!  ic 
inflammation  of  its  fubitanceor  more  delicate  membranes  corrode  and  penetrate  5  and,  when  fermented  liquors  have 
has  enfued.  The  fame  appearances  have  for  the  molt  part'  once  clif'pelled  die  gloom  of  defpondcncy,  and  taught  the 
been  detefred,  when  patients  have  died  of  ph  re  iritis,  or  in  mind  to  provoke  a  temporary  a  fie  m  triage  of  cheerful 
the  delirium  of  fever;  in.  thefe  inflances,  the  derangement  feenes,  or  to  def'pife  the  terror  of  impending  mifery,  it  is 
of  the  intellectual  functions  appears  evidently  to  have  natural  to  recur  to  the  fame,  though  .dellrudive,  caufe,  to- 
been  caufed  by  the, inflammation.  If  in  mania  the  fame  re-prod  tree  .the  effefb. 

appearances  be  found,  there  will  be  no  needfity  for  calling  There  may  be  fome  other  reafons  afligned  for  the  iff. 
in  the  aid  of  other  caufes  to  account  for  the  effe<ff;  in-  creafed  proportion  of  infane  perfons  at  this  age.  A1- 
deed  it  would  be  difficult  to  difeover  them.  though  (fays  Mr.  Haflam)  I.  have  made  no  e;sact  cal  cilia* 

The  author  of  the  Morbid  Anatomy  is  of  opinion,  that  tion,  yet,  from  a  great  number  of  cafes,  it  appears  ro  be 
water  collected  in  the  brain  (which  we  have  noted  to  oc-  the  time  when  the  hereditary  dil'pbfition  is  molt  frequently 
cur  fo  commonly  in  maniacal  fubje&s)  is  in  every  cafe  called  into?. aCtion ;  or,  to.fpeak  more  plainly,  it  is  that, 
of  the  fame  nature  with  that  which  isffound  in  dropfy. of  ftage  of.  life,,  when  perfons,.  whofe  families  have  been  in* 
the  thorax  and.  abdomen.  Fourcroy  does  not  appear  to-  fane,,  are  moft  liable  to. become  mad.  If  it  can  be  made 
have  given  any  particular  attention  to  this  fluid.  He  lays,  to  appear,  that  at  this  period  perfons-  are  mere  fotv-eft  to 
“  It  leems  not  to  differ  from  that  which  .moiftens  all  the  be  afted  upon  by  the  remote  caules  of  the  difeafe,  or  that 
membranous  partitions  of  the  human  body  in  general  :  a  greater  number  of  fuch  caufes  are  then  applied,  we  may- 
jt  is  a  muco-gelatinous  fluid,  more  or  lefs  albuminous,  beablefatisfaifforilytoexplain.it. 

and  containing  fome  faiine  matters.”  Mr.  Haflam,  iiav-  In  confirmation  of  the  above  ftatement,  we  lhail  infer.t,- 
ing  colieffed  no  lefs  than  eight  ounces  of  this  fluid  from  a  Table  of  the  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  Bi- 
one  fubjerff,  fubmitted  it  to  lome  chemical  lefts  in  order  to  cetre  at  Paris,  and  Bethlem  Hofpital  in  London,  for  eJevetV- 
afeertain  its  composition.  The  refult  he  ftates  with,  his  years,  from  1784  to  17945  and'lhail  avail  ourlelves  of  Mr. 
uftial  modefty,  as  “a  fmall  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Haflam’s  publication  to  add  the  numbers  difeharged  cured 
this  fluid,  though  by  no  means  a  fatisfa&pry  develope-  and  uncured  at  the  latter  place, 
ment  of  its  materials,  according  to  the  feverity  and  pre- 
cifion  of  modern  analysis, ”,  Tincture  of  galls  produced  a 
white  precipitate  in  moderate  quantity.  Lime-water  af¬ 
forded  a,  confiderable  quantity  of  white  precipitate,  which 
was  re-diffolved  without  effervdcence  by  muriatic  acid. 

A  drop  of  the  foluticn  of  fulphat  of  copper  added  to  two 
drams  of  the  brain- fluid  tinged  it  -with  a  pretty  deep  blue. 

The  prefence  of  animal  matter  (Mr.  H.  concludes)  is  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  depofition  produced  by  infufion  of  galls. 

The  precipitation  by  lime-water  indicates  the  phofphoric 
acid.  And  it  appears,  from  the  blue  tinge  given  to  the 
fluid  by  the  fulphat  of  copper,  that  ammonia  ex  fome  .of 
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.  Though  we  have  faM  that  infanity  moll  frequently  at¬ 
tacks  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40,  yet  it  will  be  feen 
that  the  number  of  infane  between  20  and  30  is  not  much 
inferior ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  objected  againft  our  rea- 
fpnirig,  that,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40,  the  greatell 
number  of  human  beings  of  every  kind  muft  be  living, 
confequently  the  number  of  infane  is  not  in  greater  pro¬ 
portion  than  to  the  general  numbers  of  mankind.  This 
objection  we  pretend  not  to  anfwer.  And  there  are  fome 
cafes  of  infinity  occurring  in  ages  younger  than  thofe  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  Table ;  and  which  might  almoft  favour  the 
idea  we  have  before  difcountenanced,  that  there  is  fome 
predifpofi ng  ,.caufe,  in  the  original  formation,  which 
el  grows  with  the  growth,  and  ftrengthens  with  the 
ftrength.”  As  thefe  cafes  of  infantine  madnefs  are  hap¬ 
pily  but  rare,  we  (hall  transcribe  three  of  them,  which  are 
Extremely  curious,  from  Mr.  Hallam. 

I.  In  March  1799,  a  female  child,  on)y  three  years  and 
a  quarter  old,  was  brought  to  the  hofpifal  for  medical  ad¬ 
vice.  She  was  in  good  bodily  health,  and  born  of  fane 
and  undifeafed  parents.  The  mother,  who  attended, 
ilated  that  her  hufband’s  parents  and  her  own  had  never 
been  in  the  flighted:  degree  affliCled  with  mania,  but  that 
fhe  had  a  brother  who  was  born  an  ideot.  She  related 
that  her  child,  until  the  age  of  two  years  and  a  half,  was 
perfe£lly  well,  of  ordinary  vivacity,  and  of  promiling  ta¬ 
lents  ;  when  fhe  was  inoculated  for  the  fmall-pox.  Se¬ 
vere  eonvulfions  ufliered  in  the  difeafe,  and  a  delirium 
continued  during  its  courfe.  The-  eruption  was  of  the 
inild  kind,  and  the  child  was  not  marked.  From  the 
termination  of  the  fmall-pox  to  the  above  date,  (nine 
months,)  the  child  continued  in  an  infane  ilate,  Previ- 
oufly  to  the  fmall-pox,  fhe  could  articulate  many  words, 
and  ufe  them  corredtly  for  the  things  they  fignified  ;  but 
fince  that  time  fhe  completely  forgot  her  former  acquifi- 
tions,  nor  ever  attempted  to  imitate  a  fignificant  found. 
Whatever  fire  wifhed  to  perform,  fhe  effected  with  promp¬ 
titude  and  facility.  She  appeared  anxious  to  poffefs  every 
thing  flie  faw,  and  cried  if  fhe  experienced  any  difap- 
pointment ;  and  on  thefe- occasions  (lie  would  bite,  or  ex- 
prefs  her  anger  by  kicking  or  Ttriking.  Her  appetite  was 
voracious,  and  (lie  would  devour  any  thing  that  was  given 
to  her,  without  difcrimination  5  as  fat,  raw  animal  food, 
or  tainted  meat.  To  rake  out  the  fire  with  her  fingers 
was.  a  favourite  amufement,  nor  was  flie  deterred  from 
having- frequently  burned  them.  She  palled  her  urine  and 
fasces  in  any  place  without  reftraint ;  but  flie  could  re¬ 
tain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  former  before  fhe  dif¬ 
eharged  it.  Some  cathartic  remedies  were  ordered  for  her, 
with  an  eriietic  occafionally,  and  fhe  was  brought  to  the 
"hofpital  every  fortnight  ;  but  fhe  did  not  appear  in  any 
'  degree  amended.  On  June  22  flie  was  admitted  a  patient, 
and  continued  in  the  hofpital  until  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  fhe  was  attacked  with  an  eruptive  fever,  and 
confequently  difeharged.  During  this  time  little  pro- 
grefs-was  made,  although  confiderable  pains  were  beftow- 
ed.  She  became  more  cunning,  and  her  tafle  appeared 
improved  :  the  cathartic  medicine  which  fhe  drank  at  firft 
without  reluctance,  became  afterwards  highly  difguiting  ; 
and,  when  flie  law  the  bafket  which  contained  it,  (lie  en¬ 
deavoured  to  efcape  and  hide  herfelf.  To  particular  per- 
'fons  fhe  was  friendly,  and  felt  an  averfion  to  others.  She 
was  fenfible  of  the  authority  of  the  nurfe  who  attended 
'her,  and  underftood.by  the  tone  of  her  voice  whether  flie 
were  pleafed  or  offended.  The  names  of  fome  things  fhe 
appeared  to  comprehend,  although  they  were  extremely 
few  j  when  the  words,  dinner,  cakes,  orange,  and  fome 
more  were  mentioned,  file  fmiled,  and  appeared  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  receiving  them.  After  the  elaple  of  three  years 
I  was  informed  that  the  child  had  'made  no  intellectual 
progrefs. 

2.1  W.  H.  a  boy,  nearly  feven  years  of  age,  was  admit¬ 
ted  ‘into  the  hofpital,  June  8,  1.799.  His  mother,  who 
frequently  vifited  him,  related  the  following  particulars 
refpe&ing  his  cafe.  She  laid  that,  within  a  month  of  be- 
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ing  delivered  of  this  child,  fhe  was  frightened  by  a  man 
in  the  flreet,  who  rudely  put  hi?  hand  on  her  belly. 
When  the  child  was  born,  it  was  fubjeCt  to  ftartings,  and 
became  convulfed  on  any  flight  indifpofition.  When  a 
year  old,  he  fuffered  much  with  the  meafles  j  and  after¬ 
wards  had  a  mild  kind  of  inoculated  f’njall-pox.  At  this 
age  (he  thought  the  child  more  lively  thanufual,  and  that 
he  flept  lefs  than  her  other  children  had  done.  At  two 
years,  the  mother  perceived  he  could  not  be  controled, 
and  therefore  frequently  corrected  him.  There  was  a 
tardinefs  in  the  developement  of  his  phyfical  powers :  he 
was  fifteen  months  old  before  he  had  a  tooth,  and  unable 
to  go  alone  at  two  years  and  a  half.  His  mind  was  equally 
flow' ;  he  had  arrived  at  liis  fourth  year  before  he  began 
to  fpeak ;  and*,  when  in  his  fifth,  he  had  not  made  a 
greater  proficiency  in  language  than  generally  may  be  ob- 
lerved  in  children  between  two  ancl  three  years  old.. 

When  admitted  into  the  hofpital,  he  wept  at  being  fe- 
parated  from  his  mother,  but.  his  grief  ivas  of  very  fhort 
continuance.  He  was  placed  on  the  female  fide,  and 
feemed  highly  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  the  feene  j 
every  objeft  excited  his  curiofity,  but  he  did  not  paufe  or 
dwell  on  any.  He  was  conftantly  in  aCtion,  and  rapidly 
examined  the  different  apartments  of  the  building.  T® 
the  patients  in  general  he  behaved  with  great  infolence, 
he  kicked  and  fpat  at  them,  and  diftorted  his  face  in  de- 
rifion  3  but,  on  the  appearance  of  the  nurfe,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  defifted,  and  affured  her  he  was  a  very  good  boy. 
Great  but  ineffectual  pains  were  taken  to  make  him  un¬ 
derhand  the  nature  of  truth  ;  he  could  never  be  brought 
to  confefs  any  milchief  he  had  committed,  but  always 
took  refuge  in  the  convenient  fhelter  of  a  lie.  In  a  fhort 
time  he  acquired  a  ftriking  talent  for  mimicry,  and  imi¬ 
tated  many  of  the  patients  in  their  infane  manners ;  he 
generally  (elected  for  his  models  thofe  who  were  confined, 
as  he  could  pra&ife  from  fuch  with  impunity.  In  about 
three  months  he  had  added  confiderably  to  his  flock  of 
language  ;  but,  unluckily,  he  had  fele&ed' his  expreflions 
from  thofe  patients  who  were  addidted  to  fwearing  and 
obfeene  converfation.  To  teach  him  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  had  many  times  been  endeavoured,  but  always 
without  fuccefs  j  the  attempt  uniformly  difgulled  him  ; 
he  was  not  to  be  flimulated  by  coaxing  or  coercion  ;  his 
mind  was  too  excurfive  to  fubmit  to  the  painful  toil  of  re¬ 
cording.  elementary  founds  5  but  it  may  rather  be  inferred 
that  he  did  not  poffefs  a  fufficient  power  of  attention  to 
become  acquainted  with  arbitrary  characters.  He  was  in 
good  health,  his  pulfe  and  bowels  were  regular,  and  his 
appetite  was  keen,  but  not  voracious.  One  circilmftance 
Itruck  me  as  very  peculiar  in  this  boy :  he  appeared  to 
have  very  incorreCt  ideas  of  diftance  :  he  would  frequent¬ 
ly  ftretch  out  his  hand  to  grafpobje&s  confiderably  be¬ 
yond  his  reach,  but  this  referred  principally  to  height; 
he  would  endeavour  to  pluck  out  a  nail  from  the  ceiiing, 
or  fnatch  at  the  moon.  In  October  he  became  unwell, 
and,  at  the  mother’s  requell,  was  difeharged  from  the  hof¬ 
pital. 

In  September  1805,  I  again  faw  the  -boy  ;  he  was  then 
thirteen  years  of  age,  had  grown  very  tall,  and  appeared 
to  be  in  good  health.  He  recolleCled  me  immediately, 
and-  mentioned  the  words,  “  School — Moorfields— nafty 
phyfic.”  On  meeting  with  fome  of  the  female  patients, 
he  perfectly  remembered  them,  and  feemed,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  much  pleafed  at  the  renewal  of  the  acquaintance. 
By  this  time  he  had  made,  comparatively,  a  great  progrefs 
in  language  ;  he  knew  the  names  of  ordinary  things,  and 
was  able  to  tell  correCtly  the  llreet  in  which  he  re- 
fided,  and  the  number  of  his  houfe.  His  mother  informed 
me  that  he  was  particularly  fond  of  going  to  church,  al¬ 
though  he  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  purpofe  for 
which  he  went;  when  there,  he  conducted  himfelf  with 
great  order  and  decorum,  hut  was  difpofed  to  remain  af¬ 
ter  the  congregation  had  difpe^fed.  To  (how  how  little 
he  underltood  why  he  frequented  a  place  of  worfhip  ;  his 
mother  once  took  him  to  church  on  Sacrament-Sunday, 
4-  and. 
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and,  fearful  of  difturbing  the  perfon?  nflembled  by  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  return  home,  allowed  him  to  be  a  fpefta- 
tor  of  thole  folemn  administrations.  The  only  reflexion 
he  made  on  the  fubjeft,  but  in  disjointed  expreflions,  was, 
that  “  he  thought  it  extremely  hard,  that  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  fliould  eat  rolls  and  drink  gin,  and  never  afk 
him  to  partake.”  In  his  perfon  he  was  clean,  and  drefl'ed 
himfelf  with  neatnefs.  Having  been  taught  when  in  the 
hofpital  to  ufe  a  bowl  for  his  neceflary  occafions,  he  ob- 
Ilinately  continued  the  fame  practice  when  he  returned 
home,  and  could  never  be  perfuaded  to  retire  to  the  clo-  - 
fet  of  convenience  ;  but  the  bufinefs  did  not  terminate 
here;  for,  when  he  had  evacuated  his  iqteftines  into  the 
bow),  he  never  failed  to  paint  the  room  with  its  contents. 
To  watch  other,  boys  when  they  were  playing,  or  to  ob- 
ferve  the  progrefs  of  mifehief,  gave  him  great  fatisfaftion ; 
■but  he  never  joined  them,  nor  did  he  ever  become  at¬ 
tached  to  any  one  of  them.  Of  his  mother  he  appeared 
exceflively  fond,  and  he  was  conilantly  carefling  her;  but 
in  his  paroxyfms  of  fury,  he  felt  neither  awe  nor  tender- 
nefs,  and  on  two  occafions  he  threw  a  knife  at  her.  Al¬ 
though  equally  ignorant  of  letters  as  when  difeharged 
from  the  hofpital,  he  took  great  delight  in  having  gilt 
books  ;  indeed  every  thing  fplendid  attra&ed  his  atten¬ 
tion,.  but  more  efpecially  foldiers  and  martial  mufic.  He 
retained  feveral  tunes,  and  was  able  to  whiftle  them  very 
corredlly.  The  day  on  wbjch  I  laft  faw  him,  his  mind 
■was  completely  occupied  with  foldiers  ;  when  queftions 
were  put  to  him,  if  he  anfwered  them  it  was  little  to  the 
purpofe  ;  generally  he  did  not  notice  them,  but  turned 
round  to  his  mother,  and  enquired  about  the  foldiers. 

The  defe£t  of  this  lad’s  mind,  appeared  to  be  a  want 
of  continued  attention  to  things,  in  order  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  nature  ;  and  he  poflefied  lefs  curiofity 
than  other  children,  which  ferves  to  excite  fuch  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  will  in  fome  degree  explain  why  he  had 
never  acquired  any  knowledge  of  things  in  a  connected 
manner.  His  fentences  were  fhort,  and  he  employed  no 
particles  to  join  them  together.  Although  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  names  of  many  things,  and  alfo  with 
expreflions  which  characterize  paflion,  he  applied  them  in 
an  infulated  way.  For  inftance,  if  a  fliower  fell,  he  would 
look  up  and  fay,  “Rains;”  or  when  fine,  “Sun  Ihines.” 
When  in  the  ftreet,  he  would  pull  his  mother,  toarreft  her 
attention,  and  point  to  objedlS,  as  a  fine  horfe,  or  a  big 
dog  ;  when  he  returned  home,  he  would  repeat  what  had 
attracted  his  notice,  but  always  fpeaking  of  himfelf  in  the 
third  perfoii :  “  Billy  fee  fine  horfe,  big  dog,”  &c. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  all  children  in  the  early  at¬ 
tempts  at  language  fpeak  of  themfelves  and  others  in  the 
third  perfon,  and  never  employ  the  pronoun  ;  they  like- 
wife  never  ufe  conneffives,  or  the  inflections  of  verbs, 
until  they  begin  to  acquire  fome  knowledge  of  numbers. 
Beyond  this  rude  (fate  our  patient  never  advanced. 

3.  In  the  month  of  July  1803,  my  opinion  was  requeft- 
ed  refpeCiing  a  young  gentleman,  ten  years  of  age,  who 
was  fent  here,  accompanied  by  a  kind  and  decent  young 
man,  to  take  care  of  him.  Previoufly  to  his  arrival,  I  had 
correfponded  refpefting  his  cafe  with  a  very  learned  and 
refpeclable  phyfician  in  the  country,  under  whofe  care  the 
boy  had  been  placed.  From  the  information  furnifhed 
by  this  gentleman,  and  that  which  was  collected  from  the 
keeper,  I  believe  the  former  hiltory  of  his  cafe  is  correCtly 
given.  The  parents  are  perfons  of  found  mind,  and  they 
do  not  remember  any  branches  of  their  refpeifive  fami¬ 
lies  to  have  been  in  any  manner  difordered  in  their  in¬ 
tellects.  The  fubject  of  the  prefent  relation  was  their  eld- 
eft  fon  ;  the  fecond  child  was  of  a  difppfition  remarkably 
mild  ;  and  the  youngeft,  a  boy,  about  two  years  and  a 
half,  was  diftinguilhed  by  the  irritability  and  impatience 
of  his  temper.  At  the  age  of  two  years,  the  fubjeCt  of 
the  prefent  relation  became  fo  mifchievbus  and  uncon- 
trolable,  that  he  was  lent  from  home  to  be  nurfed  by 
bis  aunt.  In  this  fituation,  at  the  requefc  of  his  parents, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  his  relation,  (yet  we  are  told 
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that  his  parents  were  not  out  of  their  fenfes,)  he  was  in¬ 
dulged  in  every  wilh,  and  never  corrected  lor  any  per- 
verftnefs  or  impropriety  of  conduit.  Thus  he  continued 
until  he  was  nearly  nine  years  old,  the  creature  of  voli¬ 
tion  and  the  terror  of  the  family.  At  the  fuggeltjon  of 
the  phyfician  before  mentioned,  and  who  was  the  friend 
of  his  parents,  a  perfon  was  appointed  to  watch  over  him. 

It  being  the  very  natural  opinion  of  tlie-doilor  that  the 
cafe  originated  in,  or  was  aggravated  by,  over  indulgence 
and  perverfenefs,  a  different  fyllem  of  management  was 
adopted.  The  fuperintendant  was  ordered  to  correct  him 
for  each  individual  impropriety.  At  this  time  the  boy 
would  neither  drefs  nor  undrefs  himfelf,  though  capable 
of  doing  both;  when  his  hands  were  at  liberty,  he  tore 
his  clothes ;  he  broke  every  thing  that  was  presented  to 
him,  or  which  came  within  his  reach,  and  frequently  re- 
fufed  to  take  food.  He  gave  anfwers  only  to  fuch  quef¬ 
tions  as  pleafea  him,  and  ailed  in  oppofitioii  to  every  di- 
reflion.  The  fuperintendant  exercifed  this  plan  for  fe¬ 
veral  months,  but  perhaps  not  to  the  extent  laid  down  ; 
for  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  after  a  few  flagellations  his 
humanity  prevailed  over  the  medical  bypothelis.  When 
he  became  the  fubject  of  my  own  obfervation,  lie  was  of 
a  very  healthy  appearance,  and  his  head  was  well  formed ; 
this  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  . feveral  gentlemen,  diftin- 
guiflied  for  their  anatomical  knowledge,  to  whom  the  boy 
was  presented.  His  tongue  was  unufually  thick,  though 
his  articulation  was  perfectly  diftinct.  His  counte¬ 
nance  was  decidedly  maniacal.  (This  is  a  term  for  which 
Mr.  Haflam  entreats  the  reader  to  give  him  credit, 
becaufe  .he  finds  himfelf  unable  adequately  to  explain  it.) 
His  ftature,  for  his  age,  was  fliort,  but  he- was  well  com¬ 
pacted,  and  poflefied  great  bodily  ftrength.  Although  his 
fkin  was  fmooth  and  clear,  it  was  deficient  in  its  ufual 
fenfibility  ;  he  bore  the  whip  and  the  cane  with  lefs  evi¬ 
dence  of  pain  than  other  boys.  Another  circumftance 
convinced  me  of  this  fact.  During  the  time  he  refided  in 
London  he  was  troubled  with  a  boil  on  his  leg  ;  various 
irritating  applications  were  made  to  the  tumour,  and  the 
dreflings  were  purpofely  taken  off  with  lefs  nicety  than 
ufual,  yet  he  never  complained.  His  pulfe  was  natural,- 
and  his  bowels  were  regular.  His  appetite  was  good,  but 
not  inordinate,  and  he  bore  the  privation  of  food  for  a 
confiderable  time  without  uneafinefs.  Although  lie  flept 
foundly,  he  often  awoke  as  if  fuddenly  alarmed,  and  lie 
feemed  to  require  a  confiderable  duration  of  fleep.  He  had 
a  very  retentive  memory ,  and  had  made  as  great  proficiency- 
in  fpeech  as  the  generality  of  boys  of  his  own  age.  Few 
circumftanceS  appeared  to  give  him  pleafure,  but  he  would 
deferibe  very  correftly  any  thing  which  had  delighted 
him.  As  he  wanted  the  power  of  continued  attention, 
and  was  only  attracted  by  fits  and  ftarts,  it  may  be  natu¬ 
rally  fuppofed  he  was  not  taught  letters,  and  ftill  lefs 
that  he  would  copy  them.  He  had  been  ieveral  times  to 
fchool,  ,and  was  the  hopelefs  pupil  of  many  mailers,  dif- 
tinguiflied  for  their  patience  and  rigid  difeipline  ;  it  mar 
therefore  be  concluded,  that  from  thefe  gentlemen  he  hai 
derived  all  the  benefits  which  could  r'efult  from  priva¬ 
tions  to  his  ftomach,  and  from  the  application  of  the  rod 
to  the  more  delicate  parts  of  his  Ikin. 

On  the  firft  interview  I  had  with  him,  he  contrived,  af¬ 
ter  two  or  three  minutes  acquaintance,  to  break  a  window 
and  tear  the  frill  of  my  fliirt.  He  was  an  unrelenting  foe 
to  all  china,  glafs,  and  crockery- ware ;  whenever  they  came 
within  his  reach,  he  fhivered  them  inllantly.  In  walking 
the  ftreet,  the  keeper  was  compelled  to  take  the  wall,  as 
he  uniformly  broke  the  windows  if  he  could  get  near 
them  ;  and  this  operation  he  performed  fo  dexteroully,  and 
with  fuch  fafety  to  himfelf,  that  he  never  cut  his  finders. 
To  tear  lace  and  deftroy  the  finer  textures  of  female  orna¬ 
ment,  feemed  to  gratify  him  exceedingly,  and  he  feldoin 
walked  out  without  finding  an  occafion  "of  indulging  this 
propenfity.  He  never  became  attached  to  any  inferior 
animal,  a  benevolence  fo  common  to  the  generality  of 
children  3  to  thefe  creatures  his  conduct  was  that  of  the 
II  h  brute  j 
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brute  ;  he  oppreffed  the  feeble,  and  avoided  the  fociety  of 
thole  more  powerful  than  hirnfelf.  Confiderable  practice 
had  taught  him  that  he  was  the  cat’s  matter ;  and,  when¬ 
ever  this  lucklefs  animal  approached  him,  he  plucked  out 
its  whitkers  with  wonderful  rapidity  ;  to  ufe  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  “  I  muft  have  her  beard  off.”  After  this  opera¬ 
tion,  he  commonly  threw  the  creature  on  the  fire,  or 
through  the  window.  If  a  little  dog  came  near  him,  he 
kicked  it ;  if  a  large  one,  he  would  not  notice  it.  When 
he  was  fpoken  to,  he  ufually  fald,  “  I  do  not  choofe  to 
anfwer.”  When  he  perceived  anv  one  who  appeared  to 
obferve  him  attentively,  he  always  faid,  “Now  I  will  look 
unplealant.”  The  ufual  games  of  children  afforded  him 
no  amulement ;  whenever  boys  were  at  play,  he  never 
joined  them-;  indeed,  the  moft  fingular  part  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  was,  that  he  appeared  incapable  of  forming  a  friend- 
ihip  with  any  one  ;  he  felt  no  confiderations  for  fex,  and 
would  as  readily  kick  or  bite  a  girl  as  a  boy.  Of  any 
kindnefs  fhown  him,  he  was  equally  infenfible ;  he  would 
receive  an  orange  as  a  prefent,  and  afterwards  throw  it  in 
the  face  of  the  donor.  To  the  man  who  looked  after 
him  he  appeared  to  entertain  fomething  like  an  attach¬ 
ment  ;  when  this  perfon  went  out  of  the  room,  and  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  would  go  away,  he  railed  a  loud  outcry, 
and  faid,  “  What  will  become  of  me,  if  he  goes  away  ;  I 
like  him,  for  he  carries  the  cane  which  makes  me  a  good 
boy.”  But  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  he  really 
bore  an  affeClion  for  his  keeper ;  the  man  feerned  to  be  of 
as  different  opinion,  and  faid,  that  when  he  grew  older  he 
Ihould  be  afraid  to  continue  with  him,  as  he  was  per- 
fuaded  the  boy  would  deftroy  him  whenever  he  found  the 
means  and  opportunity. 

Of  his  own  diforder  he  was  fometimes  fenfible ;  he  would 
often  exprefs  a  wifh  to  die,  foi»  he  laid,  “  God  had  not 
made  him  like  other  children  and,  when  provoked,  he 
would  threaten  to  deftroy  hirnfelf.  During  the  time  he 
remained  here,  I  conduced  him  through  the  hofpital,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  feveral  patients  who  were  chained  in 
their  cells ;  he  difeovered  no  fear  or  alarm  ;  and,  when  I 
Ihowed  him  a  mifehievous  maniac  who  was  more  ItriCtly 
confined  than  the  reft,  he  faid,  with  great  emphafis, 
“  This  would  be  the  right  place  for  me.”  The  event  of 
this  cafe  is  not  known. 

The  next  caufe  of  infanity  which  we  muft  notice,  is  in¬ 
fane  parents.  Confiderable  diverfity  of  opinion  has  pre¬ 
vailed,  whether  infanity  be  hereditary  or  not;  and  much 
lias  been  faid  on  both  lides  of  this  queftion.  Great  inge¬ 
nuity  has  been  exerted  to  prove  that  this  difeafe  is  acci¬ 
dental,  or  that  there  are  fumcient  caufes  to  account  for  its 
occurrence,  without  fuppofing  it  one  of  thofe  calamities 
that  “  fiefh  is  heir  to.”  It  has  been  argued,  that,  if  the 
difeafe  were  hereditary,  it  ought  uniformly  to  be  fo,  and 
that  the  offspring  of  a  mad  parent  Ihould  neceffarily  be¬ 
come  infane.  All  theories  and  reafonings  appear  to  be 
good  for  as  much  as  they  prove  ;  and  if  the  term  heredi¬ 
tary  be  employed  with  a  degree  of  ftrictnefs,  fo,  as  to  de¬ 
note  certain  and  infallible  tranfmiftion,  fuch  inevitable 
defeent  cannot  be  defended.  Several  inftances  have  come 
■under  obfervation  where  the  children  of  an  infane  parent 
have  not  hitherto  been- affeCted  with  madnefs,  and  l'ome 
have  died,  early  in  life,  without  having  experienced  any  de¬ 
rangement  of  mind.  More  time  is  therefore  required. 
All  observations  concur  in  acknowledging  that  .ere  are 
many  circumftances  in  which  children  referable  their  pa¬ 
rents.  It  is  very  common  to  fee  them  referable  one  of 
their  parents  in  countenance;  and,  when  there  are  feveral 
children,  forr.e  (hall  bear  the  likenefs  of  the  father,  and 
others  of  the  mother.  Children  often  poffefs  the  make 
and  faftiioaof  the  body  peculiar  to  one  or  other  or  their 
parents,  together  with  their  gait  and  voice ;  but  that 
which  has  furprifed  me  moft  (fays  Mr.  Haflara)  is  the 
refemblance  of  the  hand-writing.  If  a  parent  had  taught 
his  fon  to  write,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  confiderable 
funilarity  would  be  detected ;  but  in  general  the  fa-61  ap¬ 
peals  to  be  otherwife,  for  it  feldom  happens  that  the  fcho- 
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lars,  though  conftantly  imitating  the  copy  of  the  mafter, 
write  at  all  like  him,  or  like  each  other.  In  a  few  in¬ 
ftances  I  have  noticed  a  correct  refemblance  between  the 
hand-writing  of  the  father  and  fon,  where  the  former  died 
before  the  latter  had  been  taught  the  ufe  of  the  pen,  and 
who  probably  never  faw  the  hand-writing  of  his  father. 
The  compiler  of  this  article  recolleCts  a  circumftance 
which  very  ftrongly  confirms  Mr.  Haftam’s  remark.  He 
had  an  elder  brother  who  went  to  America  before  he  him- 
felf  had  learned  either  to  write  or  read.  When  grown  up 
to  manhood,  the  brothers  began  to  correfpond ;  .and,  when 
the  firft  letter  arrived  from  America,  after  a  lapfe  of  fix- 
teen  or  eighteen  years,  the  funilarity  of  the  hand-writing 
to  that  of  the  younger  brother  and  the  father  was  a  theme 
of  obfervation  and  furprife  in  the  family.  The  tranfmiftion: 
of  perfonal  deformities-is  equally  curious.  I  am  acquaint¬ 
ed  (continues  Mr.  Haflam)  with  a  perfon  in  this  town, 
whofe  middle  and  ring  finger  are  united,  and  a«St  as  one  j 
all  the  children  of  this  man  carry  the  fame  defeCt.  A 
toe-nail,  particularly  twilled,  has  been  traced  through 
three  generations,  on  the  fame  foot  and  toe.  Abundant 
inftances  might  be  adduced  on  this  fubjeCl ;  there  is 
fcarcely  a  family  which  cannot  produce  fomething  in  con¬ 
firmation;  and,  if  to  thefe  circumftances  in  the  human 
fpecies,  were  to  be  added  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  on  the  breeding  of  cattle,  perhaps  little  doubt  would 
remain. 

The  reafoners  againft  the  tranfmiftion  of  madnefs  urge, 
that,  if  the  contrary  were  true,  we  Ihould  by  this  time 
have  detected  the  rule  or  law  by  which  nature  aCts,  and 
that  we  Ihould  have  been  able  to  determine,  firft,  whether 
the  diforder  defeended  to  the  male  or  female  children  ac¬ 
cordingly  as  the  father  or  mother  was  affeCted  ;  fecondly, 
which  of  the  parents  is  moft  capable  of  tranfmitting  the 
difeafe;  and  thirdly,  what  alternations  in  the  fucceffion 
take  place  :  does  it  Ihift  from  the  male  to  the  female  line? 
and  does  it  mifs  a  generation,  and  afterwards  return  ?- 
Thefe,  and  a  multitude  of  other  queries,  might  be  pro- 
pofed  ;  I  believe  much  fafter  than  they  could  be  anfwered. 
Nature  appears  to  delight  in  producing  new  varieties,  per¬ 
haps  lefs  in  man  than  in  other  animals,  and  ftill  lefs  in  the- 
animal  than  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Before  thefe  fub- 
tile  reafoners  expeCt,  from  thofe  who  maintain  that  mad¬ 
nefs  generally  defeends  from  the  parent  to.  the  offspring, 
a  developement  of  the  laws  by  which  Nature  acts,  it  would 
be  convenient  firft  to  fettle  whether  in  this  matter  Ihe  be 
under  the  dominion  of  any  law  whatever. 

Mr.  Haflam  concludes  as  follows  :  “  Having  directed 
fome  attention  to  enquiries  of  this  nature,  I  am  enabled 
truly  to  (late,  that,  where  one  of  the  parents  has  been- 
infane,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  offspring  will  be 
fimilarly  affeCted.”  Mr.  Haflam  fupports  his  opinions  as 
ufual,  by  feveral  interefting  cafes  ;  for  which  we  muft  refer 
to  his  very  judicious  and  ufeful  publication. 

It  has  alfo  been  confidered,  that  intellectual  labour  fre¬ 
quently  becomes  a  caufe  of  infanity  ;  that  thofe,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  exercifing  the  faculty  of  thought,  for  the 
perfection  and  prefervation  of  the  re^fon  of  others,  are 
thereby  in  danger  of  lofing  their  own.  Mr.  Haflam  ri¬ 
dicules  this  idea;  and  the  compiler  of  this  article  rather 
willies  than  believes  that  he  is  in  the  right.  “  We  hear 
much  of  this,  (fays  Mr.  H.)  from  thofe  who  have  copi- 
oully  treated  of  this  difeafe,  without  the  toil  of  practical 
remark  ;  whofe  heads  become  bewildered  by  the  genflelt 
exercife,  and  to  whom  the  recreation  of  thinking  becomes 
the  exciting  caufe  of  ftupidity  or  delirium.  Thefe  per- 
fons  enumerate,  among  the  exciting  oaufes  of  delirium, 
too  great  or  too  long-continued  exertion  of  the  mental 
faculties;  as  in  the  delirium  which  often  fucceeds  long- 
continued  .and  abftracl  calculation,  and  the  deliria  to 
which  men  of  genius  are  peculiarly  fubjeCl.  The  mind 
of  every  man  is  capable  of  a  definite  quantity  of  exertion 
to  good  effeCl ;.  all  endeavours,  beyond  that  point,  are 
impotent  and  perplexing.  The  attention  is  capable  of 
being  fixed  to  a  certain  extent;  and,  when  that  begins  to 
3  -  deviate. 
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deviate,  all  continuance  is  time  loft.  It  is  certain  that,  by 
habit,  the  power  may  be  much  increafed,  and  by  frequent 
exercife  that  which  at  firft  excited  fatigue  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  facility  aiid  pleafure.  What  fpecies  of  deli¬ 
rium  is  that  which  fucceeds  long-continued  and  abftrabt 
calculation  ?  Newton  lived  to  the  age  of  85  years,  Leib¬ 
nitz  to  70,  and  Euler  to  a  more  advanced  period  ;  yet 
their  feveral  biographers  have  neglefted  to  inform  us,  that 
their  (Indies  were  checquered  with  delirious  fermenta¬ 
tions.  The  mathematicians  of  the  prefent  day  (and  there 
are  many  of  diftinguifhed  eminence)  would  conceive  it 
no  compliment  to  fuppofe  that  they  retired  from  their  la¬ 
bours  with  addled  brains,  and  that  writers  of  books  on 
infanity  (hould  impute  to  them  miferies  which  they  never 
experienced.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  in  looking  over  a 
biographical  chart,  that  mathematicians  and  natural  phi- 
lofophers  have  in  general  attained  a  confiderable  age  ;  fo 
that  long-continued  and  abftrabt  calculation,  or  correct 
thinking  upon  any  fubjed,  does  not  appear,  with  ail  thefe 
delirious  vifitations,  to  fhorten  the  duration  of  human 
life.  What  is  meant  by  the  deliria,  to  which  men  of  ge¬ 
nius  are  peculiarly  fubjeft,  I  am  unable,  from  a  want  of 
fufficient  genius  and  delirium,  to  comprehend.” 

The  phyfieal  caufes  of  infanity  not  yet  enumerated  are, 

. — repeated  intoxication  ;  blows  received  upon  the  head  ; 
fever,  particularly  when  attended  with  delirium  ;  cutane¬ 
ous  eruptions  repelled,  and  the  fupprefiion  of  periodical 
or  occasional  difcharges  and  fecretions;  and  paralytic  affec¬ 
tions.  A  very  frequent  corporeal  remote  caufe  is  gout ; 
either  not  brought  out,  repelled,  or  not  properly  fupported. 
Mania  fometimes  attends  each  fucceeding  pregnancy,  and, 
in  turn,  the  melancholia  InCtantium  is  cured  by  preg¬ 
nancy.  An  afthmatic  fit  has,  on  its  receffion,  been  fuc- 
ceeded.by  madnefs;  and  a  maniacal  paroxifm  has,  in  turn, 
yielded  to  a  fpafmodic  afthma.  The  mind  is  intimately 
connebted  with  the  genital  fyftem;  and  the  denial  of  thole 
enjoyments  which  nature  claims,  is  a  frequent  caufe, 
though  an  unfufpebted  one,  of  mania.  Two  other 
caufes  (with  which  we  (hall  clofe  this  melancholy  cata¬ 
logue)  are  noticed  by  Dr.  J.  Reid — epilepfy,  and  inju¬ 
dicious  conduit  under  a  conrfe  of  mercury.  The  doifor 
defcribes  thefe  cafes  in  the  following  impreflive  manner : 
“  The  two  molt  interefting  cafes  which  for  forne  time 
paft  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  arofe  from  habits  of 
perfonal  imprudence,  which,  although  different  in  their 
character,  produced  effects  fomewhat  fimilar  upon  the  con- 
ftitution.  One  of  them  was  an  inftance  of  fatuity,  or 
extreme  imbecility,  which  bad  been  gradually  induced  by 
a  fucceliion  of  epileptic  paroxyfms,  each  of  which  took 
fomething  away.  Until  the  mind  was  (tripped  altogether 
©t  its  energies  and  endowments.  At  length  it  prelented 
a  tablet,  from  which  was  effaced  nearly  every  impreffion 
of  thonght,  or  character  of  intellectual  exiftence.  The 
other  cafe,  was  that  of  a  young  man,  who,  from  an  indif- 
creet  expofure  during  a  mercurial  courfe,  was  fuddenly 
feized  with  delirium,  which,  on  account  of  an  hereditary 
bias  in  that  direction,  is  in  danger  of  fettling  into  a  chro¬ 
nic,  and  perhaps  curelefs,  aberration,  inftead  of  abolition, 
of  the  mental  powers.  The  mind,  in  the  latter  inftance, 
fhattered  by  difeafe,  may  be  compared  to  the  fmall  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  broken  mirror,  which  retain  the  faculty  of  re¬ 
flection  ;  but  where,  although  the  number  of  images  is 
increafed,  there  is  no  one  entire  and  perfeCl  reprefenta- 
tion.”  Monthly  Magazine ,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  317. 

Symptoms  of  Infanity. — Infanity  feldom  attacks  at  once  ; 
its  approaches  are  gradual  ;  and,  as  fufpicion  and  cunning 
are  the  moll  ftriking  mental  Symptoms,  thefe  are  often 
confpicuous  in  the  earlieft  (lages.  In  delineating  the 
fymptoms,  we  mull  diftinguifh  between  the  idiotic  infa¬ 
nity,  the  melancholic,  and  the  fanguine ;  for  thefe  are  the 
mod  ftriking  varieties.  We  mean  not  at  prefent  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  propriety  of  diftinguilhing  complete  idiotifm  as 
a  fpecies,  but  merely  to  mark  that  languid  ftate  peculiar 
to  leucophlegmatic  habits,  and  approaching  with  flow, 
wndiitir.gtJilhabie,  (tegs,. 
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The  idiotic  infanity  commences  with  filence  and  referve; 
with  muttering,  inattention  to  the  per(on  who  fpeaks, 
and  a  want  of  recollection  of  what  has  lately  paffed.  The 
muttering  becomes  more  diftinCt ;  and  it  then  appears  that 
fume  images  are  prefented  to  the  mind  different  from  the 
objeCls  before  the  patient.  In  faCt,  if falfe  perception  does 
not  take  place,  objeCls  do  not  make  their  iilual  impref- 
iion,  or  the  mind,  lefs  impreffecl  with  the  objeCls  around 
than  with  its  own  ideas,  fuffers  the  latter  only  to  have 
any  influence.  In  this  ftate  the  deep  is  ufually  difturbed, 
though  fometimes  found  and  uninterrupted  ;  but,  when 
found,  the  patient  is  not  refreftied,  nor  is  the  mind  more 
Heady  when  awakened.  In  general,  the  head  appears 
loaded,  and  the  eyes  red  ;  though,  in  fome  cafes,  each 
fymptom  is  wanting ;  but  the  bowels  are  always  flow  in 
their  aCtion,  and  (tools  are  unfrequent ;  the  patient  is  in- 
fenfible  to  the  calls  of  hunger  and  third,  to  the  impreflions 
of  cold,  but  not  indifferent  to  worldly  objeCls.  On  the 
contrary,  dillrull  and  fufpicion  predominate  ;  and  the 
greateft  cunning  is  exercifed  to  obviate  the  effeCts  of  what 
the  patient  fuppofes  mod  detrimental  to  his  intered.  The 
pulfe  is.  often  little  affeCted,  and  the  urine  Copious  and 
pale.  Even  in  this  fituation  oppofition  will  excite  to  vi¬ 
olence  ;  and  drength,  apparently  incompatible  with  the 
general  weaknefs,  will  be  exerted,  to  counteract  wliat  the 
patient  may  didike.  In  this  cafe  the  eyes  become  quick 
and  fiery,  the  countenance  is  animated,  while  the  extre¬ 
mities  are  cold,  the  hands  tremble,  and  every  function,  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  roufed  to  oppofition,  appears  peculiarly  weak. 

The  melancholic  madnefs  does  not  greatly  differ  ;  but 
the  patient,  when  roufed  to  anl'wer,  appears  to  have  loft 
none  of  liis  mental  faculties.  Often,  while  his  fancies 
prevail,  he  will  reafon  with  acutenefs  in  their  fupport  3 
and  his  precautions  to  guard  againd  injury,  when  he  fan¬ 
cies  himfelf  a  brittle  veffel,  are  ingenious  and  well  con¬ 
ducted.  In  thefe  circumdances  the  pulfe  is  languid,  the 
bowels  peculiarly  torpid,  the  urine  limpid,,  the  deep  of¬ 
ten  heavy,  but  without  relief ;  or,  when  it  occurs,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  infenfible  of  it,  and  denies,  with  violence,,  having, 
flept.  The  mind,  in  this  kind  of  madnefs,.  reds  on  one 
idea  with  unufual  pertinacity;  and  the  violence,  on  con¬ 
tradiction,  is  peculiarly  vehement..  The  dittinClion  be¬ 
tween  thele  two  varieties  does  not  feem  toconfid  fo  inuci*. 
in  the  temperament,  as  in  the  wandering  in  the  former,, 
and  the  permanent  ruling  idea  in  the  latter.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  the  firft  is  the  difeafe  of  a  weak,,  and 
the  latter  of  a  llrong,  mind.  Aretaeus  defcribes  the  me¬ 
lancholic  mania  with  lingular  precifion:  “Thole  who  are 
affeCted  with  melancholy  are  (ad,  dejected,  and  dull,  with¬ 
out  apparent  caufe.  They  tremble  for  fear,  art  deflitute 
of  courage,  affeCted  with  watchings,  and  fond  of  (blitude. 
They  are  prone  to  anger,  changeable  in  their  tempers, 
and  alk  a  reafon  for  the  molt  trifling  and  inconfiderable 
occurrences.  They  are  at  fome  fealons  fo  covetous  that 
they  will  not  part  with  any  thing,  but  foon  become  (illy 
and  prodigal.  They  are  generally  coltive ;  fometimes 
difeharge  no  foces  at  all;  at  other  times  their  excrements 
are  dry,  round,  and  covered  with  a  black  and  bilious  hu¬ 
mour  ;  they  difeharge  a  fmall  quantity  of  urine,  which 
is  acrid  and  bilious.  A  large  quantity  of  flatulencies  are 
difeharged  from  their  mouths;  and  fometimes  they  vomit 
a  certain  acrid  humour  with  the  bile.  Their  counte¬ 
nances  become  pale ;  tlieir  pulfe  is  (low.  They  are  lazy 
and  weak,  but  difeover  a  preternatural  voracity  in  eating 
their  aliments.  When  the  diforder  advances  to  madnefs, 
the  patient,  when  provoked  to  anger,  becomes  raging 
mad.  Some  wander  far  from  home  ;  fome  cry  out  in  a 
hideous  manner ;  fome  (hun  the  fight  of  men,  betake  them- 
felves  to  folitude,  and  only  converfe  with  themfelves ;; 
others  tear  and  mangle  their  bodies.  In  the  higheil  de¬ 
gree  of  this  dilorder  they  perceive  red  images  before  their 
eyes,  fo  that  they  in  a  manner  think,  themlelves  druck  by 
lightning.  They  are  immoderately  inclined  to  venery, 
fo  that  they  carefs  publicly,  without  either  dread  or  (harne* 
33ut,  when  the  difeafe  is  in  its  decline,  they  become  du- 
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pi <3,  calm,  and  mournful ;  and,  coining  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  misfortune,  they  are  dejefted  on  account  of  their 
calamitous  and  miferabie  fituation.” 

The  [anguine  mania  greatly  differs.  It  is  at  firft  marked 
by  irregularity  of  fpirits,  fometimes  highly  elevated,  and 
proportionally  depreffed  ;  in  either  cafe  without  fufficient 
reafon.  This  kind  of  infanity  is  often  the  effect  of  fud- 
den  and  exceffive  joy;  and  madnefs  was  more  commonly 
the  effeft  of  fuccefs  in  the  South-Sea  year,  than  of  difap- 
pointment.  An  early  fymptom  is  a  loud  and  rapid  elo¬ 
cution  when  fpeaking  on  common  fubjefts,  a  feeling  of 
peculiar  high  health,  and  boafling  declarations  of  health 
and  fpirits.  The  fleep  is  very  difturbed,  and  the  watch- 
fulnefs  often  unremitted.  The  fubjefls  are  as  various  as 
the  fancy;  each  is  fuddenly  indulged,  and  as  quickly  fu- 
perfeded  by  another.  The  perfons  mod  loved  before  are 
now  detebed  ;  and  ftrangers,  or  the  mod  indifferent  peo¬ 
ple,  are  fought  after  with  anxiety.  The  eye  appears  wild 
and  red,  quickly  glancing  at  every  objefl ;  the  face  flufned, 
a  tingling  in  the  ears  is  perceived,  and  fufpicion  is  alive 
in  apprehenfion  of  intended  injury;  for  there  is  always  an 
enemy  in  the  rear,  which  is  often  one  of  the  nearelf  re¬ 
lations.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  fancy  to  fuppofe  thofe 
around  them  mad  ;  and  their  greated  amufement  to  con¬ 
trive  dratagems  in.  order  to  fecure  and  confine  them. 
When  any  objeft  is  in  view,  difappointment  does  not 
didrefs  them.  Theobjeft  dill  remains,  and  it  is  to  be  ac- 
complifhed  on  another  occafion.  The  profpeff  is  always 
cheerful,  and  fuccefs  conllantly  at  hand.  The  pulfe,  in 
this  cafe,  is  often  natural,  but  frequently  quick;  the 
tongue  is  always  dry,  the  fkiu  without  the  l'oftnefs  of 
health,  the  urine  generally  high-coloured. 

Though  we  may  declaim,  “What  a  wonderful  piece 
of  work  is  man  !”  yet,  when  we  view  him  in  this  date, 
where  his  boafted  reafon,  indead'of  abiding,  mideads  him; 
when  we  fee  him  expofed  to  elemental  war,  infenfible  of 
cold,  of  the  comforts  of  cleanlinefs,  of  the  dictates  of  re¬ 
ligion,  of  even  common  decency  ;  when  we  hear  him  ut¬ 
tering  blafphemous  execrations,  employing  the  groOeft 
and  mod  obfcene  language,  language  abhorred  in  the  lu¬ 
cid  moments,  when  recollection  often  adds  to  the  horrors 
of  his  fituation  ;  we  may  truly  exclaim,  “  Alas,  poor  hu¬ 
manity!”  We  have  Iketched  only  the  outline  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  difcriminating  features  of  the  objeft.  To  fill  it 
would  require  a  volume  ;  for,  fo  various,  fo  fingular,  and 
i'o  numerous,  are  the  eccentricities,  when  judgment  no 
longer  guides,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  detail  them. 

Mania  often  remits,  and  at  times  recurs,  periodically. 
It  has  been  laid  to  return  at  thq  full  and  new  moon,  or, 
at  lead,  to  be  exal'perated  at  thofe  ieafons.  In  the  fourth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gofpel,  verle  25,  we  find  the 
word  o-ihMiat-ois.Evovc,  which  is  rendered  in  the  Englilh 
verfion  “thofe  which  were  lunatic.”  Notwithdanding 
the  notion  of  being  moon-bruck  might  prevail  among  the 
ignorant  people  of  Galilee,  yet  Hippocrates,  a  philofopher, 
and  correct  obferver  of  natural  phenomena,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  -have  placed  any  faith  in  this  planetary  induence; 
although  the  Romans  were  infefted  with  this  popular 
tradition,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  following  paffage  of  the 
Ai  t  of  Poetry  : 

Ut  mala  quem  fcabies  ant  morbis  regius  urget, 

Aut  fanaticus  error,  et  iracunda  Diana 
Velanuni  tetigiffe  tinlent  fugiuntque  poetam, 

Qui  fapiunt ; — 

yet  Celfus  did  not  confider  the  operation  of  the  moon  on 
the  human'intelleft  fufficientiy  well-founded  to  admit  it 
into  his  medical  work.  Dr.  Cox  has  however  quoted  a 
padage  to  prove  that  Celfus  was  imprefled  with  the  truth 
of  this  vulgar  opinion  ;  but  its  application  to  infanity 
Mr.  Hallam  denies. 

Popular  iuperbitions  and  national  proverbs  are  feldom 
without  fome  foundation  ;  and,  with  refpeft  to  the  pre- 
fent,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  if  it  were  not  in  fome  de- 
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gree  rooted  in  faff,  and  trained  up  by  observation,  it 
would  become  difficult  to  afcertain  how  fuch  an  opinion 
came  to  be  adopted  ;  and  this  invedigation  is  rendered 
dill  more  important  from  the  consideration,  that  the  ex¬ 
iting  law  in  this  country,  refpefting  infame  perfons,  has 
been  edabliffied  on  the  fuppofed  prevalence  of  this  lunar 
regulation.  A  commiffion  is  iffued,  de  lunatico  inquircndo, 
and  the  commiffioners  fitting,  for  that  purpofe,  are  parti-* 
cular  in  their  enquiries,  whether  the  patient  enjoys  lucid 
intervals.  The  term  liicid  interval  has  been  properly  con¬ 
nected  with  (die  word  lunacy  ;  for,  if  the  patient,  as  they 
fuppofed,  became  infane  at  particular  changes  of  the 
moon,  the  inference  was  natural,  that  in  the  intervening 
fpaces  of  time  he  would  become  rational.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  (fays  Mr.  Haflam,)  that  the  origin  of  this  fup- 
pofition  of  the  lunar  induence  may  be  traced  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumdances]:  The  period  of  the  return  of  the 
moon,  and  of  regular  menbruation  in  women,  is  four 
w'eeks;  and  the  terms  which  delignate  them  have  been  irn- 
pofed  from  the  period  of  time  in  which  both  are  com¬ 
pleted.  Infanity  and  epilepfy  are  often  connefled  with 
menbruation,  and  fuffer  an  exacerbation  of  their  parox- 
yfms  at  the  period  when  this  difcharge  happens,  or  ought 
to  take  place.  If,  therefore,  the  period  of  menbruation 
in  an  infane  woman  ffiould  occur  at  the  full  of  the  moon, 
and  her  mind  fliould  then  be  more  violently  didurbed, 
the  recurrence  of  the  fame  date  may  be  naturally  expedited 
at  the  next  full  moon.  This  is  a  neceffary  coincidence, 
and  ffiould  be  difcriminated  from  effect.  But  fuch  has 
been  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion,  that  when  patients 
have  been  brought  to  Bethlem  hofpital,  efpecially  thofe 
from  the  country,  their  friends  have  generally  dated  them 
to  be  worfe  at  fome  particular  change  of  the  moon,  and 
of  the  neceffity  they  were  under,  at  thofe  times,  to  have 
recourle  to  a  feverer  coercion.  Indeed  I  have  underdood, 
from  fome  of  thefe  lunatics  who  have  recovered,  that  the 
overfeer  or  maderof  the  workhoufe  h-imfelf  has  frequently 
been  fo  much  under  the  dominion  of  this  planet,  and 
keeping  deadily  in  mind  the  old  maxim,  Venienti  occurrite 
morbo ,  (Meet  the  approaching  difeafe,)  that,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  any  difplay  of  increafed  turbulence  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  he  has  bound,  chained,  flogged,  and  deprived 
thefe  miferabie  people  of  food,  according  as  he  difcovered 
the  moon’s  age  by  the  almanac.  Mr.  Haflam’s  expe¬ 
rience  ought  to  lay  the  quedion  entirely  at  red  :  “To  af¬ 
certain  how  far  this  opinion  was  founded  in  fa6l,  I  kept, 
during  more  than  two  years,  an  exact  regider,  but  without 
finding ,  in  any  infiance ,  that  the  aberrations  of  the  human  intel- 
IcB  correfpondcd  with,  or  were  influenced  by,  the  viciffiludes  of 
this  luminary." 

In  periodical  malnia,  as  in  other  acute  difeafes,  the  ap¬ 
parent  violence  of  the  fymptoms  is  often  lei's  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  than  a  deceitful  calm,  the  forerunner  frequently  of  tem- 
peftuous  paffions  or  other  more  durable  indifpofitions.  It 
is  a  general  property  of  fuch  paroxyfms  as  are  diftinguiffi- 
ed  by  more  than  ufual  extravagance,  to  diminiffi  gradu¬ 
ally  in  their  intenfity,  until  at  length  no  vediges  of  their 
influence  are  to  be  traced,  either  in  the  conduct  or  in  the 
date  of  the  feelings.  And  hence  M.  Pinel  is  of  opinion, 
that  paroxyfms  of  active  infanity  are,  in  fome  circum- 
dances,  to  be  hailed  as  falutary  efforts  of  nature  to  throw 
off  the  difeafe ;  and  he  mentions  the  following  cafes  in 
fupport  of  this  fingular  notion :  Five  young  men,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-eight,  were  admitted  at 
Bicetre,  whofe  intelledflualfaculties  appeared  really  oblite¬ 
rated.  They  continued  in  that  date, fome  for  three  months, 
fome  for  fix,  and  others  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth. 
After  thole  intervals  of  different,  duration,  they  were  fe- 
verally  attacked  by  a  paroxyfm  of  confiderable  violence, 
which  laded  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  days;  after  which 
they  recovered  the  perfedb  ufe  of  their  reafon.  “  It  would 
however  appear,  (lays  M.  Pinel,)  that  it  is  only  during 
the  vigour  of  youth  that  tire  fyltem  is  fufceptible  of  the 
reaction  which  has  been  defcribed  to  any  very  falutary 
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Spirent ;  fince  I  cannot  recollefl:  more  than  one  inftance  of 
a.  cure  after  the  age  of  forty  during  my  official  attendance 
at  the  Afylum  de  Bicetre.” 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  M.  Pinel’s  hypothefis,  it 
is  certain  that  patients  who  are  in  a  furious  ftate  recover 
in  a  larger  proportion  than  thofe  who  are  deprefl'ed  and 
melancholic.  A  hundred  violent,  and  the  fame  number 
of  melancholic,  cafes  were  felefted  by  Mr.  Haflam  ;  of  the 
former,  fixty-two  were  difcharged  well ;  of  the  latter,  only 
twenty-feven ;  and  fubfequent  experience  has  confirmed 
the  fairi  :  the  fame  inveftigation,  on  the  fame  number  of 
perfons,  has  been  twice  inftituted,  and  with  refults  little 
varying  from  the  above  proportions.  After  a  raving  pa- 
roxyfm  of  confiderable  duration,  it  is  a  hopeful  fymptom 
if  the  patient  become  dull,  and  in  a  ftupid  ftate  ;  inclined 
to  fleep  much,  and  feeling  a  defire  of  quietude.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  natural  efteft  of  that  exhauftion,  and,  if 
the  language  be  allowable,  of  that  expenditure  of  the  fen- 
forial  energy,  which  the  continued  blaze  of  furious  mad¬ 
nefs  would  neceflarily  confume.  When  they  gradually 
recover  from  this  ftate,  there  is  a  profpeft  that  the  cure 
will  be  permanent. 

As  the  memory  appears  to  be  particularly  defective  in 
cafes  of  infanity,  it  is  much  to  be  wilhed,  that  we  pof- 
fefl'ed  a  correft  hiftory  and  phyfiological  account  of  this 
■wonderful  faculty.  If  in  a  chain  of  ideas  a  number  of 
the  links  are  broken,  or,  leaving  out  the  metaphor,  if 
there  be  an  inability  to  recoiled!  circumftances  in  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  they  occurred,  the  mind  cannot  polfefs  any 
accurate  information.  When  patients  of  this  defcription 
are  aiked  a  queftion,  they  appear  as  if  awakened  from  a 
found  fleep  ;  they  are  fearching,  they  know  not  where, 
for  the  proper  materials  of  an  anfwer,  and,  in  the  painful 
and  fruitless  efforts  of  recollection,  generally  lofe  fight  of 
the  queftion  itfelf.  Shakefpeare,  the  higheft  authority  in 
every  thing  relating  to  the  human  mind  and  its  affeftions, 
feems  to  be  perfuaded  that,  fome  defeft  of  memory  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  conftitute  madnefs  : 

It  is  not  madnefs 

That  I  have  utter’d ;  bring  me  to  the  tell 

And  I  the  matter  will  re-word,  which  madnefs 

Would  gambol  from.  Hamlet. 

Infane  people,  who  have  been  good  fcholars,  after  a 
long  confinement,  lofe,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  cor- 
redtnefs  of  orthography;  when  they  write,  above  half  the 
words  are  frequently  mif-fpelt,  being  written  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pronunciation.  It  fhows  how  treacherous  the 
memory  is  without  reinforcement.  The  fame  neceflity  of 
a  conftant  recruit  and  frequent  review  of  our  ideas,  fa- 
tisfaftorily  explains,  why  a  number  of  patients  lapfe 
nearly  into  a  ftate  of  idiotifm.  Thefe  have,  for  fome  years, 
been  the  filent  and  gloomy  inhabitants  of  the  hofpital, 
who  have  avoided  conversation,  and  courted  folitude ; 
confequently  have  acquired  no  new  ideas,  and  time  has 
effaced  the  impreffion  of  thofe  formerly  ftamped  on  the 
mind.  Mr.  Locke,  well  obferves,  although  he  fpeaks  figu¬ 
ratively,  “  that  there  feems  to  be  a  conftant  decay  of  all 
our  ideas,  even  of  thofe  which  are  ftruck  aeepeft,  and  in 
minds  the  raoft  retentive  ;  fo  that,  if  they  be  not  fome- 
times  renewed  by  repeated  exercife  of  the  fenfes  or  reflec¬ 
tion  on  thofe  kind  of  objedts  which  at  firft  occafioned 
them,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at  laft  there  remains  no¬ 
thing  to  be  feen.” 

Patients  have  not  the  fame  degree  of  memory  of  all 
that  has  palled  during  the  time  they  were  difordered;  and 
it  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that,  w'hen  they  were 
-unable  to  give  any  account  of  the  peculiar  opinions  which 
they  had  indulged  during  a  raving  paroxyfm  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance,  yet  they  well  remembered  any  coercion  which 
had  been  ufed,  or  any  kindnefs  which  had  been  fhown 
them.  Thus  the  child,  whofe  cafe  we  have  detailed  at 
p.  1 1 6,  could  very  well  remember  two  things  that  had 
given  her  great  vexation,  the  fchool  and  the  najly  phyj/c, 
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Connected  with  lofs  of  memory,  there  Isa  horrid- form 
of  infanity  which  occurs  in  young  perfons;  and,  as  far  as 
thefe  cafes  have  been  the  fubjedt  of  my  obfervation,  fays 
Mr.  Haflam,  they  have  been  more  frequently  noticed  in 
females.  Thofe  whom  I  liave  feen,  have  been  diftinguifhed 
by  prompt  capacity  and  lively  difpofition;  and  in  general 
have  become  the  favourites  of  parents  and  tutor's,  by 
their  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  by  a  prematu¬ 
rity  of  attainment.  This  diforder  commences  about,  or 
fhortly  after,  the  period  of  menftruation ;  and  in  many 
inftances  has  been  unconnected  with  hereditary  taint,  as 
far  as  could  be  afcertained  by  minute  enquiry.  The  at¬ 
tack  is  almoft  imperceptible;  fome  months  ulually  ejapfe, 
before  it  becomes  the  fubjedt  of  particular  notice  ;  and 
fond  relatives  are  frequently  deceived  by  the  hope  that  it 
is  only  an  abatement  of  exceffive  vivacity,  conducing  to 
a  prudent  referve,  and  fteadinefs  of  character.  A  degree 
of  apparent  thoughtfulnefs  and  inactivity  precede,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  diminution  of  the  ordinary  curiofity  concern¬ 
ing  that  which  is  palling  before  them  ;  and  they  there¬ 
fore  hegledt  thofe  objedts  and  purfuits  which  formerly 
proved  fourcesof  delight  and  inftrudlion.  The  fenfibility 
appears  to  be  confiderably  blunted  ;  they  do  not  bear  the 
fame  aftedtion  towards  their  parents  and  relations  ;  they' 
become  unfeeling  to  kindnefs,  and  carelefs  of  reproof. 
To  their  companions  they  fliow  a  cold  civility,  but  take 
no  intereft  whatever  in  their  concerns.  If  they  read  a 
book,  they  are  unable  to  give  any  accounts  of  its  contents  ; 
lometimes,  with  fteadfaft  eyes,  they  will  dwell  for  an  hour 
on  one  page,  and  then  turn  over  a  number  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes.  It  is  very  difficult  to  perfuade  them  to  write,  which 
molt  readily  develops  their  ftate  of  mind  ;  much  time  is 
confumed  and  little  produced.  The  fubjedt  is  repeatedly 
begun,  but  they  feldom  advance  beyond  a  fentence  or  two  i 
the  orthography  becomes  puzzling  ;  and,  by  endeavouring 
toadjuft  the  fpelling,  the  fubjedt  vanifhes.  As  their  apa¬ 
thy  increales,  they  are  negligent  of  their  drefs,  and  inat¬ 
tentive  to  perfonal  cleanlinefs.  At  length  the  urine  and 
fseces  are  pafled  without  reftraint;  and,  from  the  indolence 
which  accompanies  it,  they  generally  become  corpulent. 
“  Thus,  in  the  interval  between  puberty  and  manhood,  I 
have  painfully  witneffed  this  hopelels  and  degrading 
change,  which  in  a  fhort  time  has  transformed  the  molt 
promifing.  and  vigorous  intelledt  into  a  Havering  and 
bloated  ideot.”  Such  cafes  we  believe  are  very  rare. 

In  our  climate,  women  are  more  frequently  afflified 
with  infanity  than  men.  Several  perfons,  who  fuperintend 
private  mad-houfes,  have  teftified,  that  the  number  of  fe¬ 
males  brought  in  annnually  confiderably  exceeds  that  of 
the  males.  From  the  year  174.8  to  1794,  compriling  a 
period  of  for,ty-fix  years,  there  have  been  admitted  into 
Bethlem  Hofpital,  4832  women,  and  4042  men.  The  na¬ 
tural  procefles,  which  women  undergo,  of  menftruation, 
parturition,  and  of  preparing  nutriment  for  the  infant, 
together  with  the  -difeafes  to  which  they  are  fubjeft  at 
thefe  periods,  and  which  are  frequently  remote  caufes  of 
infanity,  may,  perhaps,  ferve  to  explain  their  greater  dif¬ 
pofition  to  this  malady.  As  to  the  proportion  in  which 
they  recover,  compared  with  males,  it  may  be  ftated,  that 
of  4832  women  affedted,  1402  were  difcharged  cured  ; 
and  that,  of  the  404.2  men,  1155  recovered. 

To  fhow  how  frequently  infanity  fupervenes  on  partu¬ 
rition,  Mr.  Haflam  informs  us,  that  from  the  year  1784 
to  1794  inclufive,  eighty  patients  were  admitted  into  Bed¬ 
lam,  whofe  diforder  fhortiy  followed  the  puerperal  ftate. 
But  women  affedted  from  this  caufe  recover  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  patients  of  any  other  defcription  of  the 
fame  age:  of  thefe  eighty,. fifty  perfedtlv  recovered.  The 
firft  fymptoms  of  the  approach  of  this  difeale  after  deli¬ 
very  are — want  of  fleep ;  the  countenance  becomes  flulhed  j 
a  conftridtive  pain  is  often  felt  in  the  head  ;  the  eyes  af- 
fume  a  morbid  luftre,  and  wildly  glance  at  objedts  in  ra¬ 
pid  fucceffion  ;  the  milk  is  afterwards  fecreted  in  lefs 
quantity ;  and,  when  the  mind  becomes  more  violently 
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difordered,  it  is  totally  fuppreffed.  Where  the  difeafe  is 
hereditary,  parturition  very  frequently  becomes  an  excit¬ 
ing  caufe. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  difeafe  may  be  produced  in 
women,  it  is  confidered  as  very  unfavourable  to  recovery, 
if  they  fhould  be  worfe  at  the  period  of  menftruation,  or 
have  their  catamenia  in  very  final  1  or  immoderate  quanti¬ 
ties.  A  few  cafes  have  occurred  where  the  difeafe,  being 
connected .  with  menftruation,  and  having  continued 
many  years,  has  completely  disappeared  on  the  ceffation 
of  the  uterine  difcharge.  At  the  firfi:  attack  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  and  for  fome  months  afterwards,  during  its  conti-, 
nuance,  females  moft  commonly  labour  under  ameno- 
rhoea.  The  natural  and  healthy  return  of  this  dilcharge 
generally  precedes  convalescence. 

Of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  which  become  affected  in  thofe 
labouring  under  infanity,  the  ear  more  particularly  fuffers. 
We  have  fcarcely  recollected  an  inflance  of  a  lunatic  be¬ 
coming  blind  ;  but  numbers  are  deaf.  It  is  alfo  certain, 
that  in  thefe  perfons  more  delufion  is  conveyed  through 
the  ear  than  the  eye,  or  any  of  the  other  fenfes.  Thofe 
who  are  not  actually  deaf,  are  troubled  with  difficulty  of 
hearing,  and  tinnitus  aurium.  In  confequence  of  fome 
affection  of  the  ear,  the  infane  fometimes  infill  that  mali¬ 
cious  agents  contrive  to  blow  ltreams  of  infefted  air'-into 
this  organ  ;  others  have  conceived,  by  means  of  what 
they  term  hearkening-wires  and  whiz-pipes,  that  various 
cbfcenities  and  blafpiiemies  are  forced  into  their  minds  ; 
and  it  is  not  unufual  for  thofe  who  are  in  a  defponding 
condition,  toafierf,  that  they  diftinftly  hear  the  devil  tempt¬ 
ing  them  to  felf-deftruction.  A  confidefable  portion  of 
the  time  of  many  lunatics  is  patted  in  replies  to  Something 
fuppofed  to  be  uttered.  As  this  is  an  increaling  habit, 
foit  may  be  confidered  as  an  unfavourable  fymptom;  and 
at  lafl  the  patient  becomes  fo  abft rafted  from  lurround- 
ing  objefts,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  day  is  confumed 
in  giving  anfwers  to  thefe  fuppofed  communications.  It 
fometimes  happens  that  the  intelligence  conveyed  is  of  a 
mature  to  provoke  the  madman,  and  on  thefe  occafions 
he  generally  exefciles  his  wrath  on  the  nearelt  by-ftander  ; 
whom  he  fuppofes,  in  the  hurry  of  his  anger,  to  be  the 
offending  party. 

A  very  curious  cafe  of  this  nature  is  related  by  Mr. 
Haflam.  The  patient  was  a  well-educated  man,  about 
the  middle  age;  he  always  {topped  his  ears  cloiely  with 
wool,  and,  in  addition  to  a  flannel  night-cap,  u/iially Jlept 
with  his  head  in  a  tin  foucepan.  Being  afked  the  reafon 
Why  he  fo  fortified  his  head,  he  replied,  “To  prevent  the 
intrufion  of  the  fprites After  having  made  particular 
•enquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  thefe  beings,  he  gravely 
communicated  the  following  information  :  “  Sir,  you  mutt 
know  that  in  the  human  feminal  fluid  there  are  a  number 
of  vital  particles,  which,  being  injected  into  the  female, 
impregnate  her,  and  form  a  foetus  of  mufcles  and  bones. 
But  this  fluid  has  other  properties;  it  is  capable,  by  itfelf, 
of  producing  vitality  under  certain  circumltances  ;  and  ex¬ 
perienced  chemilts  and  hermetical  philofophers  have  de¬ 
ad  fad  a  method  of  employing  it  for  other  purpofes,  and 
fome,  the  moft  detrimental  to  the  condition  and  happinefs 
of  man.  Thefe  philofophers,  who  are  in  league  with 
princes,  and  thjeir  convenient  and  proftituted  agents,  con¬ 
trive  to  extraft  a  portion  of  their  own  femen,  which  they 
conferva  in  rum  or  brandy  ;  thefe  liquors  having  the 
power  of  holding  for  a  coafiderable  time  the  feminal  fluid, 
and  keeping  its  vitality  uninjured.  When  thefe  fecret 
agents  intend  to  perform  any  of  their  devilifh  experiments 
on  a  perfon  who  is  an  objeft  of  fufpicion  to  any  of  thefe 
potentates,  they  cunningly  introduce  themfelv.es  to  his 
acquaintance,  lull  him  t-o  fleep  by  artificial  means,  and 
daring  his  fi umbers,  infufe  a  portion  of  their  feminal  fluid 
(conferved  in  rum  or  brandy)  into  his  ears.  As  the  fe¬ 
men  in  the  natural  commerce  with  the  woman,  produces 
a  child,  fo,  having  its  vitality  conferved  by  tire  fpirit,  it 
becomes  capable  of  forming'  a  fprite ;  a  term,  obvioufly 
derived  from  the  fpirit  in  which  it  had  been,  infufed.  The 


ear  is  the  mod  convenient  nidus  for  hatching  tWe  vital 
particles  of  the  femen.  The  effefts  produced  on  the  in¬ 
dividual,  during  the  incubation  of  thefe  feminal  germs 
are  veiy  difagreeable  ;  they  caufe  tire  blood  to  mount  into 
the  head,  and  produce  confiderable  giddmefs  and  confu- 
fion  of  thought.  In  a  fhort  time,  they  acquire  the  fize 
of  a  pin’s  head;  and  then  they  perforate  the  drum  of  the. 
ear,  which  enables  them  to  traverfe  the  interior  of  the 
brain,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  hidden  fecrets  of 
the  peifon  s  mind.  During  the  time  they  are  thus  edu¬ 
cated,  they  enlarge  according  to  the  natural  laws  of 
growth  ;  they  then  take  wing,  and  become  invifible  be¬ 
ings,  and,  from  the  ftrong  ties  of  natural  affeftion,  a  flitted 
by  the  principle  of  attraction,  they  revert  to  the  parent 
who  afforded  the  femen,  and  communicate  to  him  their 
ftu reptitious  observations  and  mtelieftual  gleanings.  In 
this  manner  I  have  been  defrauded  of  difcoveries  which 
would  have  entitled  me  to  opulence  and  diltinftion,  and 
have  lived  to  fee  others  reap  honours  and  emoluments 
for  fpeculations  which  were  the  genuine  cfffprings  of  my 
own  brain.”  &  3 

Infane  people  are  faid  to  be  generally  worfe  in  tlife. 
morning;  in  fome  cafes  they  certainly  are  fo,  but  perhaps 
not  fo  frequently  as  has  been  fuppofed.  In  many  in- 
ftances,  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  they  are  more  vio¬ 
lent  in  the  evening,'  and  continue  fo  the  greateft  part  of 
the  night.  It  is,  however,  a  certain  fact,  that  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  patients  of  this  defcription  have  their  fymptoms 
aggravated  by  being  placed  in  a  recumbent  pofture.  They 
feem,  themfelves,  to  avoid  the  horizontal  pofltion  as 
much  as  poffible,  when  they  are  in  a  raving  ftate ;  and, 
when  fo  confined  that  they  cannot  be  ereft,  will  keep 
themfelves  feated  upon  the  breech. 

“On  the  fuggeftion  of  a  medical  gentleman,  (fays  Mr. 
Haflam,)  I  was  induced  to  afeertain  the  prevailing  com¬ 
plexion  and  colour  of  the  hair  in  infane  patients.  ^Out  of 
z65  who  were  examined,  205  were  of  a  fwarthly  com¬ 
plexion,  with  dark  or  black  hair;  the  remaining  fix  tv-  were 
of  a  fair  fkin,  and  light,  brown,  or  red,  haired.  "\Vhat 
connexion  this  proportion  may  have  with  the  complexion 
and  colour  of  the  hair  of  the  people  of  this  country  in 
general,  and  what  alterations  may  have  been  produced  by 
age,  or  a  refidence  in  other  climates,  I  am  totally  unin¬ 
formed.  ■  J 

“  Of  the  power  which  maniacs  poflefs  of  refitting  cold, 
the  belief  is  general,  and  the  hiftories  which  are  on  “record 
are  truly  wonderful ;  it  is  proper,  however,  to  ftate  that 
the  patients  in  Bethlem  Hofpital  poffefs  no  fuch  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  effefts  of  fevere  cold.  They  are  particularly 
fubjeft  to  mortifications  of  the  feet ;  anu  this  faft  is  fo 
well  eftablifhed  from  former  accidents,  that  there  is  an 
exp  refs  order  of  the  houfe,  that  every  patient,  under  flrift 
confinement,  fhall  have  his  feet  examined  morning  and: 
evening  in  the  cold  weather  by  the  keeper,  and  alfo  have 
thein  conftantly  wrapped  in  flannel ;  and  thofe  who  are 
permitted  to  go  about,  are 'always  to  be  found  as  near  to 
the  fire  as. they  can  get,  during  the  winter  feafon.  Some 
maniacs  indeed  retufe  all  covering,  but  thefe  are  not 
common  occurrences  ;  and  it  may  be  prefumed,  that,  by 
a  continued  expofure  to  the  atmofphere,  fuch  perfons 
might  fuftaio  with  impunity  a  low  ’temperature,  which 
would  be  productive  of  ferrous  injury  to  thofe-  who  are 
clad  according  to  the  exigences  of  the  feafon.  Such  en¬ 
durance  of  cold  is  more  probably  the  effect  of  habit  than 
of  any  condition  peculiar  to  infanity.” 

Wer  have  been  the  more  particular  in  feting  what  are 
and  what  are  not  the  fymptoms  of  infanity,  becaufe  it  is- 
one  of  the  moft  frequent  fubjefts  of  forenfic  inquiry,  in 
which  the  phyfician  is  called  on- to  decide-;  and,  to ’the 
d  if  grace  of  Science,  we  find  the  moft  eppeflte  opinions 
adduced  by  practitioners  of  eminence.  Much  depends  on 
the  period  during  which  the  phyfician  fees  the  fuppofed 
lunatic,  and  more  on  a  few  n'eceffary  distinctions,  which, 
we  fear  are  fometimes  designedly  neglected.  It  is  poffible 
for  an  interefled  relation  to  fix  on  a  day  when  the  patient 
4  is 
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Is  calm  and  rational,  an  hour  when  he  is  ufually  collefted, 
to  introduce  the  phyfician  who  pronounces  him  fane. 
Another,  in  different  circumftances,  might  pronounce 
him  mad.  It  is  neceffary  therefore  to  guard  againft  fuch 
deceptions,  to  vifit  him  frequently  at  different  times,  and 
at  the  molt  unfufpefted  hours.  If  this  is  refufed,  a  col- 
lulion  will  be  evident.  Dr.  Parr  was  called  in  to  examine 
a  man,  ■  who  was  confined  for  a  crime,  and  defended  on 
the  plea  of  idiotic  infanity  :  he  vifited  him  frequently, 
while  unfufpefting  any  fuch  examination,  and  found  the 
plea  ftriftly  true  :  yet,  “  when  called  into  court  for  the 
purpofe  of  acquittal,  when  cleaned  and  dreffed,  roufed 
alfo  perhaps  by  the  novel  appearance  of  the  fcene,  his 
look  affumed  a  meaning,  and  he  was  almojl  rational.'" 
Mod.  Ditt. 

In  the  general  relations  of  life,  a  man  may  be  though t- 
lefs,  ridiculous,  and  extra Vagant ;  yet  thefe  errors  will  not 
be  fufficient  to  fix  the  charge  of  infanity,  which  confilts 
either  in  falfe  perceptions  or  erroneous  reafoning  on  ob¬ 
jects  diftinguifhed  in  their  true  colours.  Many  indivi¬ 
duals  of  this  kind  require  guardians  for  their  property  as 
much  as  perfons  really  infane;  but  the  law  intrufts  no 
practitioner  with  fuch  difcretionary  power.  The  difficulty 
Arifes  when  this  wild  abfurd  conduct  is  attended  with 
fuch  inconfiftencies  as  lead  to  the  l'ufpicion,  that  the  per¬ 
ceptions  or  the  reafon  are  affected  This  fituation  is  a 
queftion  of  prudence,  rather  than  of  jurifprudence  or 
medicine.  The  reflecting  phyfician  will  not  fix,  nrinecel- 
farily,  the  ftigna  of  infanity  on  a  whole  race  ;  nor  will  he 
expofe  a  family  to  ruin  by  a  too-great  delicacy.  In  this 
difficulty,  he  will  rather  take  the  opportunity  of  a  calmer 
moment  to  induce  the  patient  to  adopt  fuch  plans,  as  may 
prevent  the  ruin  of  the  family,  and  may  properly  make 
ufe  of  the  alternative  as  an  argument,  in  cafe  of  refufal. 

It  is  aftonilhifig  with  what  management  and  fagacity  a 
maniac,  when  impelled  by  a  fufficient  motive,  can  keep 
the  fecret  of  his  infanity.  Dr.  Reid  mentions  a  cafe 
wherein  he  was  very  nearly  itnpofed  upon  by  a  patient  of 
this  defcription,  who, 'by  extraordinary  art  and  exertion, 
had  effected  his  efcape  trom  the  barriers  of  confinement, 
and,  in  order  to  defeat  puriuit,  folicited  profetfional  evi¬ 
dence  in  favour  of  his  lanky.  A  particular  train  of 
thought,  which  for  a  time,  lay  filent  and  i'ecrer  within  the 
feceffes  of  his  mind,  by  an  accidental  touch  ail  at  once 
kindled  into  an  unexpcfted  and  terrible  explcfion. 

Lucid  intervals,  are  a  fubjeft  deferving  of  the  very  par¬ 
ticular  ftudy  and  attention  of  the  legal  as  'well  as  the  me¬ 
dical  profefficn.  There  are,  in  fact,  few  cafes  cf  mania 
or  melancholy  where  the  light  of  reaibn  does  not  now.  and 
then  fnine  between  the  clouds.  In  fevers  of  the-  mind,, 
as  well  as  in  thbfe  of  the  body,  there  occur  lntermiffions ; 
but  a  mere  interruption  of  a  di harder  is  not  to  be  rniftr.ken. 
for  its  cure,  or  its  ultimate  conclufion.  Madmen  fhow, 
at  ftartS,  more  fenfethan  ordinary  men.  There  is  perhaps 
As-  much  genius  confined,  as  at  large;  and  he  who  courted 
corrufcations  of  talent,  might  be  more  likely  to  meet 
with  them  in  a  receptacle  for  lunatics  than  in  aim  off  any 
other  theatre  of  intellectual  exhibition.  But,  the  flashes 
of  wit  betray  too  often  the  ruins  of  wiidom  ;  and  the 
mind,  which  is  powerful  in  the  brilliancy,  will  generally 
be  round  deficient  in  the  fteadinefs,  of  its  iuftre.  Little 
ftref’s  ought  to  be  laid  upon  thofe  occafional  and  uncer¬ 
tain  holidays  of  intelleft,  where  the  patient  is,  fora  time 
only,  difentangled  from  the  labyrinth  of  his  morbid  hallu¬ 
cinations. 

The  queftion  of  confirmed  infanity  muff  be  decided  by 
a  companion  of  the  patient’s  ftate  with  the  pathognomo¬ 
nic  fymptoms.  Yet  there  are  many  fourees  of  doubt, 
and  often  room  for  hefitation.  In  many  inftances  the 
mind  wanders,  at  firft,  on  one  fubject  only;  and,' when 
the  madman  has  any  point  to  gain,  he  will,  with  great 
fuccefs,  counterfeit  a  calm  reafonable  ftate.  Each  point 
frvuft  be  carefully  guarded;  yet  the  experienced  phyfician 
will  not  be  ealily  baffled.  A  wildneis  of  the  eye,  a  ten- 
fion  of  the  Ik  in  of  the  temples,  a  dry  furred  tongue,.,  often 
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a  hurried  pulfe,  will  explain  the  real  ftate.  The  madman 
is  alfo  a  coward,  and  we  have  drawn  from  this  a  good 
pathognomonic  fymptom.  If  threatened  with  fome  ve¬ 
hemence  with  any  punilhment,  however  wild  and  im¬ 
practicable,  he  will  fflrink  and  tremble,  forgetting  all  his 
art,  or  returning  to  his  original  deviation-  of  mind. 

Infanity,  as  well  as  demoniacal  poffeffion,  epilepfy,  ca- 
talepfy,  and  other  nervous  diforders,  may  be  counter¬ 
feited,  either  from  views  of  intereft  or  from  worfe  motives. 
To  diftinguifti  between  the  dexterous  imitations  and  the 
real  diforder,  is  a  province  of  medical  jurifprudence, 
equally  delicate,  difficult,  and  important.  We  do  not  here 
fpeakof  unfkilful  pretenfions  and  rude  artifices  calculated 
to  impofe  only  on  fimple  and  credulous  people,  fuch  as 
Wierus  quotes;  but  of  infinity  counterfeited  on  a  great 
icale,  and  amidft  enlightened  characters,  as  in  the  exam¬ 
ple  quoted  by  Dehaen  of  a  woman,  who,  in  confeqnence 
of  atteftations  given  in  her  favour  by  certain  well-informed 
ecclefiaftics,  palled  for  a  demoniac,  and  who,  after  her  ad- 
miiiion  into  the  hofpital  of  Vienna,  vvas  convifted  of  im- 
pofture.  A  guilty  prifoner  fometimes  counterfeits  infa¬ 
nity  in  order  to  efcape  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  prefer¬ 
ring  confinement  in  a  lunatic-hofpital  to  the  punilhment 
due  to  his  crime.  At  other  times  genuine  infanity  fuper- 
venes  in  the  courfeof  a  long  and  involuntary  detention  in 
a  place  of  confinement.  Thofe  are  cales  which  it  is  the 
important  province  of  the  phyfician  to  dillinguilh  and  to 
afcertain. 

M.  Pinel  relates  the  following  cafe. — “A  man,  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  confined  in  the  felon  department  of  Bi- 
cetre  on  account  of  his  political  opinions,  was  guilty  of 
numerous  ads  of  extravagance,  made  many  abfurd  lpeeches, 
and  at  length  lucceeded  in  obtaining  his  removal  to  the 
lunatic  department  of  the  lame  pi  ice.  This  happened 
before  my  appointment.  In  the  courfe  of  fome  months 
aiter  my  entrance  upon  the  functions  of  my  office,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  examine  carefully  into  the  hi  ft  pry  and  ftate 
of  his  malady,  in  order  to  afcertain  accurately  the  clafs  of 
the  diforder  to  which  his  cafe  belonged.  For  this  pur¬ 
pofe  I  frequently  vifited  his  chambers.  At  every  vifit  he 
exhibited  fome  new  antic  ;  fometimes  he  wrapped  up  his 
head  in  cloths  or  blankets,  and  refufed  to  reply  to  my 
quefcions  ;  at  other  times  he  poured  fourth  a  torrent  of 
unmeaning  and  incoherent  jargon;  on  other  occafions  he 
affirmed  the  tone  of  an  infpired,  or  aftefled  the  airs  of  a 
great,  perfonage.  The  affumption  of  fo  many  and  oppo- 
Ute  characters,  convinced  me  that  he  was  not  well  read  in 
the  hiltory  of  infanity,  and  that  he  had  not  ftudied  the 
characters  of  thole  whom  he  endeavoured  to  counterfeit. 
The  ufual  changes  in  the  expreffion  of  the  eyes  and  other 
features,  charaCteriftic  of  a  nervous  maniacal  excitement,, 
were  likewife  wanting.  I  fometimes  liitened  at  the  doer 
of  his  chamber  in  the  courfe  of  the  night,  when  I  inva¬ 
riably  found  him  afleep,  which  agreed  with  the  report  of 
the  hofpital  watchman.  He  one  day  efcaped  from  ,  his 
chamber  while  it  was  cleaning  and  fetting  in  order,  took 
up  a  ftick,  and  applied  it,  with  great  effedt,  to  the  back  of 
a  domeiiic,  in  order  to  imprefs  him  and  others  with  the 
idea  of  his  violence  and  his  fury.  All  thefe  fails,  which. 
I-  coilefled  and  compared  in  the  courfe  of  one  month,  ap¬ 
peared  to  charaClerife  no  decided  variety  of  mania,  but 
rather  a  great  defire  of  counterfeiting  it.” 

Thu  s  an  experienced  practitioner  will  foon  deteft  the 
abfurdities-which  affume  the  form  of  infanity.;  for,  though 
incoherencies,  wildnefs,  and  obfeenity,  may  be  imitated, 
the  hurried  look,  the  rapid  pulfe,  the  dry  tongue,  and 
the  fleeplefs  nights,  cannot  be  affumed.  Above  all,  (he 
cowardice,  the  apprehenfion  of  punilhment,  the  influence 
of  threats,  are  feldom  to  be  difeovered.  A  French  author 
details  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
distinction,,  fo  elegantly  as  to  induce  us  to- copy  the  pic¬ 
ture.  “Thus  to  negleft-  what,  molt  deferves  attention, 
and  to  value  what  is  leaft  deferving  of  it;  to  rejoice  or 
.weep  without  an  adequate  reafon  ;  to  defpife  what  is  ter¬ 
rible,.  and  to  fear  what  is  ridiculous  j  to  admire  trifles, 

and 
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and  to  rejeft-  what  is  excellent ;  to  love  the  objects  of  hate, 
and  to  hate  thofe  of  love;  to  hope  without  an  objeft,  and 
to  defpair  while  in  fecurity  ;  to  be  pleafed  with  things 
which  excite  no  agreeable  fenfations  in  others,  .and,  to  fiy 
from  what  every  one  would  anxioufly  feek  ;  to  be  timid 
with  thofe  who  demand  no  deference,  and  bold  to  thofe 
whom  they  ought  to  refpeft  ; — fuch  are  the  infallible 
marks  of  a  wandering  mind.” 

In  cafes  of  felfsmurder,  the  verdift  of  a  jury  is  com¬ 
monly  returned  upon  this  principle,  which  many  men 
hold,  that  “  the  felf-murderer  muft  be  mad  at  the  time.” 
Upon  this  principle,  the  law  and  the  evidence  are  wholly 
nugatory;  and  a  jury  is  afl'embled  to  no  purpofe.  But 
the  beft  rule  for  a  jury,  in  fuch  cafe,  is  to  confider, 
ec  whether  the  figns  of  infanity  that  are  now  pretended, 
would  avail  to  acquit  the  fame  perfon  of  murdering  ano¬ 
ther  man."  The  law  certainly  wants  revifal.  If  a  verdift 
of  felo  de  fe  be  returned,  all  the  culprit’s  goods  are  for¬ 
feited  to  the  king,  and  no  fee  is  allowed  out  of  it  to  the 
coroner;  therefore  felf-iatereft  in  the  coroner,  and  com- 
paffion  in  the  jury,  both  tend  to  defeat  the  law  as  it  now 
itands. 

Treatment  of  Jjifanc  Pcrfons. — Dr.  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that 
mania  ranks  upon  a  no-lefs  elevated  level  than  confump- 
tion  as  an  endemic  of  Britain  ;  there  is  fedreely  a  fingle 
inhabitant  of  it,. he  lays,  but  has  Ibme  perfonal  or  focial 
interell  in  this  difeafe,  in  vvhofe  family,  or  in  the  circle  of 
whofe  friends  or  acquaintance,  there  is  to  be  found  no 
fpeck  or  tarnilh  of  infanity.  Young  called  this  world 
“  the  bedlam  of  the  universe ;”  a  poetical  expreflion,  which 
every  day  feems  to  approach  nearer  to  the  ltrittnefs  of 
profaic  truth.  A  heavy  refponfibility  preifes  upon  thofe 
who  prelide  or  officiate  in  any  of  the  public  or  private 
afylums  of  lunacy.  Inftead  of  trampling  upon,  we  ought 
to  cheriffi,  and  by  the  1110ft  delicate  and  anxious  care, 
jftrive  to  nurfe  into  a  clearer  and  a  brighter  flame,  the  ftill- 
breathing  embers  of  a  nearly-extinguiflied  mind. 

Our  own  countrymen  have  acquired  the  credit  of  ma¬ 
naging  infane  people  with  fuperior  add  refs ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  we  have  arrogated  to  ourfelves  any  fuch 
invidious  pre-eminence.  Foreigners  who  have  vifited 
the  public  or  private  inftitutions  of  this  country,  may, 
perhaps,  in  their  relations,  have  magnified  our  Ikill  in  the 
treatment  of  this  difeafe;  and  M.  Pmel  allows  the  repu¬ 
tation  we  have  acquired,  but,  with  a  laudable  curioflty, 
is  defirous  to  underhand  how  we  became  poflefled  of  it. 
“  Is  it  (he  fays)  from  a  peculiar  national  pride,  and  to 
difplay  their  fuperiority  over  other  nations,  that  the  Eng- 
li Hi  boaft  of  their  ability  in  curing  madnefs  by  moral  re¬ 
medies  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  conceal  the  cunning  of 
this  art  with  an  impenetrable  veil?  or,  on  the  contrary, 
may  not  that  which  we  attribute  to  a  fubtile  policy  be 
merely  the  eft'eft  of  circumftances  ?  and,  is  it  not  neceflary 
to  diftinguiffi  the  fteps  of  the  Englifh  empirics  from  the 
methods  of  treatment  adopted  in  their  public  hofpitals  ? 
Whatever  folution  may  be  given  to  thele  queftions,  yet, 
after  fifteen  years  diligent  enquiry,  in  order  to  afeertain 
fome  of  the  leading  features  of  this  method,  from  the  re¬ 
ports  of  travellers ;  the  accounts  published  of  fuch  efta- 
bliffiments;  the  notices  concerning  their  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  receptacles,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  different 
journals,  or  in  the  works  of  their  medical  writers;  I  can 
affirm,  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  difeover  any  deve¬ 
lopment  of  this  Englifii  f’ecret  for  the  treatment  of  infa¬ 
nity,  though  all  concur  in  the  ability  of  their  manage¬ 
ment.  Of  [the  late]  Dr.  Willis,  it  is  laid,  that  fweetnel's 
and  affability  feem  to  dwell  upon  his  countenance;  but 
its  charabfer'  changes  the  moment  he  looks  on  a  patient; 
the  whole  of  his  features  fuddenly  afi’ume  a  different  af- 
peft,  which  enforces  ref’pecl  arid  attention  from  the  in- 
lane.  His  penetrating  eye  appears  to  fearch  into  their 
hearts,  and  arreft  their  thoughts  as  they  arife.  Thus  he 
effablilhes  a  dominion,  which  is  afterwards  employed  as 
a  principal  agent  of  cure.  But  where  is  the  elucidation  of 
thele  general  principles  to  be  fought ;  and  in  what  manner 
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are  they  to  be  applied  according  to  the  character,  variety; 
and  intenfity,  of  madnefs?  Is  the  work  of  Dr.  Arnold 
othervvife  remarkable  than  as  a  burdenfome  compilation, 
or  a  multiplication  of  fcholaftic  divifions,  more  calcu¬ 
lated  to  retard  than  advance  the  progrefs  of  fcience  ? 
Does  Dr.  Harpur,  who  announces  in  his  preface -that  lie 
has  quitted  the  beaten  track,  fulfil  his  promife  in  the 
courfe  of  his  work  ?  and  is  his  fettion  on  mental  indi¬ 
cations  any  thing  but  a  prolix  commentary  on  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  ancients?  The  adventurous  fpirit  of  Dr. 
Crichton  may  juftly  excite  admiration,  who  has  publiffied 
two  volumes  on  maniacal  and  melancholic  affeftions, 
merely  on  the  authority  of  fome  obfervations  drained 
from  a  German  journal  ;  together  with  ingenious  difler- 
tations  on  the  doctrines  of  modern  phyfiologifts,  and  a 
view  of  the  moral  and  phyfical  effe&s  of  the  human  paf- 
fions.  Finally,  can  a  mere  advertifement  of  Dr.  Fowler’s 
effablilhment  for  the  infane  in  Scotland  throw  any  light 
on  the  particular  management  of  fuch  perfons,  although 
it  profefs  the  pureft  and  moft  dignified  humanity,  fuccefs- 
fully  operating  on  the  moral  treatment  of  madnefs?" 

M.  Pinel  is  deferving  of  confiderable  credit  for  direft- 
ing  the  attention  of  medical  men  to  this  very  important 
point  of  the  moral  management  of  the  infane.  But  it-is  to 
be  lamented,  that  general  directions  only  can  be  given 
concerning  the  management  of  infane  perfons  ;  the  ad- 
drefs  which  is  acquired  by  experience  and  conftant  in- 
tercourfe  with  maniacs,  connot  be  communicated  ;  it  may 
be  learned,  but  muff  perifii  with  its  pofleflor.  Though 
man  appears  to  be  more  diftinguilhed  from  other  animals 
by  the  capability  he  has  of  tranfmitting  his  acquirements 
to  pofterity,  than  by  any  other  attribute  of  his  nature, 
yet  this  faculty  is  deplorably  bounded  in  the  finer  and 
more  enviable  offsprings  of  human  attainment.  The 
happy  dexterity  of  the  artifan,  the  impreffive  and  delight¬ 
ing  powers  of  the  abtor. 

And  every  Gharm  of  gentler  eloquence. 

All  perilbable — -like  the  eledtric  fire, 

But  ftrike  the  frame,  and,  as  they  ftrike,  expire. 

As  moft  men  perceive  the  faults  of  others  without  being 
aware  of  their  own,  fo  in  fane  people  eafily  deteft  the 
nonfenfe  of  other  madmen,  without  being  able  to  dif¬ 
eover,  or  even  to  be  made  fenfible  of,  the  incorrebl  aflo- 
ciations  of  their  own  ideas.  For  this  reafon  it  is  highly 
important,  that  he  who  pretends  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  fuch  patients,  f’nould  firft  have  learned  the  management 
of  liimfelf.  It  (houid  be  the  great  object  of  the  fuperin- 
tendant  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  patient,  and  to 
awaken  in  him  refpeft  and  obedience;  but  it  will  readily 
be  feen,  that  fuch  confidence.,  obedience,  and  refpecl,  can 
only  be  procured  by  fuperiority  of  talents,  difeipline  of 
temper,  and  dignity  of  manners.  Imbecility,  mifeonduft, 
and  empty  confequence,  although  enforced  with  the  moll 
tyrannical  feverity,  may  excite  fear,  but  this  will  always 
be  mingled  with  contempt. 

In  the  management  of  infane  perfons,  it  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  that  the  fuperintendant  muft  firft  obtain  an  afeen- 
dency  over  them.  When  this  is  once  effefted,  he  will 
be  enabled,  on  future  occasions,  to  direct  and  regulate 
the.ir  conduct,  according  as  his  better  judgment  may 
fuggeft.  Fie  Ihould  poffefs  firmnefs;  and,  when  occafion 
requires,  fliould  exercife  his  authority  in  a  peremptory 
manner.  He  Ihould  never  threaten,  but  execute;  and, 
when  the  patient  has  milbehaved,  fliould  confine  him  im¬ 
mediately.  As  example  operates  more  forcibly  than  pre¬ 
cept,  I  have  found  it  ufeful,  fays  Mr.  Haflam,  to  order 
the  delinquent  to  be  confined  in  the  prefence  of  the  other 
patients.  It  difplays  authority;  and  the  perfon  who  has 
milbehaved  becomes  awed  by  the  lpeftators,  and  more 
readily  fubmits.  It  alfo  prevents  the  wanton  exercife  of 
force,  and  thofe  cruel  and  unmanly  advantages  which 
might  be  taken  when  the  patient  and  keeper  are  fhut  up 
in  a  private  room.  When  the  patient  is  a  powerful  man, 
two  or  more  fliould  affift  in  fecuring  him  t  by  thele  means 

it 
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St  Will  be  eafily  effe&ed;  for,  where  the  force  of  the  con- 
tending  perfons  ts  nearly  equal,  the  maftery  cannot  be 
-  obtained  without  difficulty  and  danger. 

As  management  is  employed  to  produce  a  falutary 
change  upon  the  patient,  and  to  reftrain  him-from  com¬ 
mitting  violence  on  others  and  himfelf,  it  may  here  be 
properYo  enquire  upon  what  occalions,.-  and  to  what  ex- 
tent,  coercion  may  be  ufed.  ..The  term  coercion  has  been 
•underftood  in  a  very  formidable  fenle,  and  not  without 
reafon.  It  has  been  recommended  by  very  high  medical 
authority,  Dr.  Cullen,  to  infliCl  corporal  punifhment  upon 
maniacs,  with  a  view. of  rendering  them  rational  by  im¬ 
prefling  terror.  From  Dr.  Mead’s  fedion  on  madnefs,  it 
would  appear  that  in  his  time  flagellation  was  a  common 
remedy  for  this  difqrder.  “  There  is  no  difeafe-  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  madnefs  j  for  what  greater  unhappinefs 
can  befal  a  man,  than  to  be  deprived  of  his  reafon  and 
underftanding,  to  attack  his  fellow  creatures  with  fury 
like  a  wild  bead,  to  be  tied  down  and  even  beat  to  prevent 
his  doing  milchief  to  himfelf  or  others.’’  Dramatic  wri¬ 
ters  abound  with  allufions  to  the  whip,  in  the  treatment 
of  madnefs.  “  Love  is  merely  a  madnefs,  and,  I  tell  you, 
deferves  as  well  a  dark  houfe,  and  a  whip,  as  madmen  do  : 
and  the  reafon  why  they  are  not  fo  punilhed  and  cured 
is,  that  the  lunacy  is  fo  ordinary,  that  the  whip  pel's  are 
in  love  too.”-  As  you  like  it: 

.  If  the  patient  be  fo  far  deprived  of  underftanding  as  to 
be  infenflble  why  he  is  punifhed,  fuch  cor  region,  fetfing 
afide  its  cruelty,  is  manifeftly  abfurd ;  and,  if  his  ftate  be 
i'uch  as  to  be  confcious  of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduCl, 
there  are  other  methods  more  mild  and  effectual.  Would 
any  rational  practitioner,  in  a  cafe  of  phrenitis,  or  in  the 
delirium  of  fever,  order  his  patient  to  be  l'courged  ?  he 
would  rather  fuppofe,  that  the  brain  or  its  membranes 
were  inflamed,  and  that  the  incoherence  of  difeourfe  and 
violence  of  action  were  produced  by  fuch  local  difeafe. 
It  has  been  Ihown  by  repeated  difleJtions,  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cranium,  in  molt  of  the  inftances  that  have 
occurred,  have  been  in  a  morbid  ftate.  It  fliould,  there¬ 
fore,  be  the  objeCt  of  the  praCtitioner  to  remove  fuch 
difeafe,  rather  than  irritate  and  torment  the  fufterer. 

Coercion  fliould  only  be  confidered  as  a  protecting  and 
falutary  reftraint,  to  prevent  patients  from  hurting  them- 
felves  or  others;  and  the  contrivance  called  the  fir  ait 
zuaijicoat  anfwers  every  purpofe  of  refraining  the  patients 
without  hurting  them.  Thefe  waiftcoats  are  made  of 
ticken,  or  fome  fuch  ftrong  fttifF ;  are  open  at  the  back, 
and  laced  on  like  a  pair  of  ftays ;  the  fleeves  are  made 
tight,  and  long  enough  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  fingers, 
where  they  are  drawn  clofe  with  a  firing  like  a  purfe- 
mouth,  by  which  contrivance  the  patient  has  no  power  of 
his  fingers ;  and,  when  laid  on  his  back  in  bed;  and  the 
arms  brought  acrofs  the  cheft,  and  faftened  in_  that  pofi- 
tion  by  tying  the  fleeve-ftrings  round  the  waift,  he  has 
no  ufe  of  his  hands.  A  broad  ftrap  of  girth-web  is  then 
carried  acrofs  the  breaft,  and  faftened  to  the  bedftead,  by 
which  means  the  patient  is  confined  on  his  back;  and,  it 
he  fliould  be  fo  outrageous  as  to  require  further  reftraint, 
the  legs  are  fecured  by  ligatures  to  the  foo.t  of  the  bed  ; 
or  they  may  be  fecured  by  being  both  put  into  one 
bag  not  very  wide,  which  may  be  more  eafily  fixed  than 
the  feet  themfelves,  at  leaft  without  giving  pain. 

Mr.  Haflam  is  very  fevere  upon  the  mode  of  treatment 
at  private  madhoufes:  “With  refpeCt  to  .the  perfons  call¬ 
ed  keepers,  who  are  placed  over  the  infane,  public  hofpi- 
tals  have  generally  very  much  the  advantage:  they  are 
there  better  paid,  which  makes  them  more  anxious  to 
preferve  their  fituations  by  attention  and  good  behaviour; 
and  thus  they  acquire  fome  experience  of  the  difeafe. 
But  it  is  very  different  in  the  private  receptacles  for  ma¬ 
niacs  :  they  there  procure  them  at  a  cheaper  rate  ;  they 
are  taken  from  the  plough,  the  loom,  or  the  liable.,  and 
fometimes  this  tribe  confifts  of  decayed  fmugglers,  broken 
excifemen,  or  difeharged  fheriffs’  officers  :  £  All  that  at 
home  no  more  can  beg  or  ftealf  flow  well  fuch  a  de- 
Vot.  XI,  No.  739. 
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feription  of  perfons  is  calculated  to  regulate  and  dkeCl 
.the  conduCl  of  an  infane" gentleman,  may  be  eafily  con¬ 
jectured.  If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  calamity  of  men¬ 
tal  derangement,  it  would  be  the  mode  which  is  generally 
.adopted  for  its  cure.”  Hajlam,  p.  282,  note. 

And  a  little  farther  on  ;  “  In  fpeaking  of  coercion,  I 
cannot  avoid  reprobating  a  practice  which  has  prevailed 
in  fome  private  receptacles  for  the  infane,  (but  which,  it 
is  prefumed,  will  henceforward  be  difeontinued  ;)  I  mean 
the  practice  of  half-ftifling  a  noify  patient,  by  placing  a 
pillow  before  the  mouth,  and  forcibly  prefling  upon  it, 
fo  as  to  flop  refpiration.  It  is  unneceifary  to  enquire 
how  fuch  wanton  cruelty  came  to  be  introduced;  it  mult 
have  been  the  fuggeftion  of  ignorance,  and  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  favagenefs  and  brutality.  Sighs,  fears,  fobs, 
and  exclamations,  are  the  unaffected  language  of  paflion, 
and  come  kindly  to  our  relief  in  ftates  of  forrow  and 
alarm.  The  mild  and  rational  practice  of  Bethlem  Hof- 
pital  tolerates  thefe  involuntary  ejaculations.  It  is  there 
confidered,  that  a  noify  and  loquacious  maniac  has  not  the 
power  to  control' his  utterance  of  founds,  which,  from 
the  habitual  connexion  between  idgas  and  fpeech,  muft 
neceftarily  follow.  It  is  there  oniyYreWed  as  a  fymptom, 
or  part  of  the  diforder,  and  that,  'j/  the  caufe  cannot  be 
fuppreffed,  the  effeCl  fliould  not  be  punifhed.”  P.  291. 

Again:  “Maniacs  in  general  feel  a  great  averfion  to 
become  benefited  from  thofe  medicinal  preparations  which 
praCtitioners  employ  for  their  relief;  and  on  many  occa- 
fions  they  refufe  them  altogether.  Prefuming  that  fome. 
good  is  to  be  procured  by  the  operation  of  medicines  on 
perfons  fo  afi'eCled,  and  aware  of  their  propenfity  to  rejeCt 
them,  it  becomes  a  proper  objeft  of  enquiry  how  fuch 
falutary  agents  may  molt  fecurely,  and  with  the  leaft  dis¬ 
advantage,  be  conveyed  into  the  llomachs  of  thefe  re- 
f rail  or  y  fubjeCls.  For  the  attainment  of  this  end,  va¬ 
rious  inftruments  have  been  contrived;  but  that  which 
has  been  more  frequently  employed,  and  is  the  raoft  de- 
itruClive  and  devilijh  engine  of  this  fet  of  apparatus,  is 
termed  a  /pouting- boat.  It  will  not  be  neceftary  to  fa¬ 
tigue  the  reader  with  a  particular  defeription  of  this 
coarie  tool,  except  to  remark,  that  it  is  conltruCted  fome- 
what  like  a  child’s  pap  boat,  and  is  intended  to  force  an 
entrance  into  the  mouth  through  the  barriers  of  the 
teeth.  It  is  a  painful  recollection  to  recur  to  the  number 
of  interefting  females  I  have  feen,  who,  after  having  fuf- 
fered  a  temporary  difarrangement  of  mind,  and  under¬ 
gone  the  brutal  operation  of  {pouting  in  private  receptacles 
for  the  infane,  have  been  reftored  to  their  friends  without 
a  front  tooth  in  either  jaw.  Unfortunately  the  talk  of 
forcing  patients  to  take  food  or  medicine  is  configned 
to  the  rude  hand  of  an  ignorant  and  unfeeling  fervants 
it  fliould  always  be  performed  by  the  mailer  or  miftrefs 
of  the  madhoufe,  vvliofe  reputations  ought  to  be  refpon- 
iible  for  the  perfonal  integrity  of  the  unhappy  beings 
committed  to  their  care.”  P. 316.  Mr.  Haflam  then  de- 
feribes  an  inftrument  of  his  own  invention  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  with  his  method  of  applying  it. 

M.  Pinel  purfues  the  fubjeCl  of  humane  treatment  with 
great  ability.  “  In  lunatic  hefpitals,  as  in  defpotic  go¬ 
vernments,  it  is  no  doubt  poflible  to  maintain,  by  unli¬ 
mited  confinement  and  barbarous  treatment,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  order  and  loyalty.  The  ftillnefs  of  the  grave, 
and  the  filence  of  death,  however,  are  not  to  be  expeCted 
in  a  refidence  confecrated  to  the  reception  of -madmen. 
A  degree  of  liberty  fufficient  to  maintain  order,  dictated 
not  by  weak  but  enlightened  humanity,  and  calculated 
to  fipread  a  few  charms  over  the  unhappy  exilten.ee  of 
maniacs.,  contributes,  in  molt  inftances,  to  diminilh  the 
violence  of  the  fymptoms,  and,  in  fome,  to  remove  the 
complaint  altogether.  Such  was  the  lyftem  which  the 
governor  of  Bicetre  endeavoured  to  eftablifli  on  his  en¬ 
trance  upon  the  duties  of  his  prel'ent  office.  Cruel 
treatment  of  every  defeription,  and  in  ail  departments  of 
the  inftitution,  was  unequivocally  prpfcribed.  No  man 
was  allowed  to  ftrike  a  maniac  even  in  his  own  defence, 
K  k  No 
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No  conceffions  however  humble,  nor  complaints,  nor 
threats,  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  obfervance  of 
this  law:,  the  guilty  was  inftantly  diliniffed  from  the  fer¬ 
vice.  It  might  be  fuppofed,  that  to  fupport  a  fyftem  of 
management  fo  exceedingly  rigorous,  required  no  little 
fagacity  and  firmnefs.  The  method  which  he  adopted 
for  this  purpofe  was  fimple,  and  I  can  vouch  my  own 
experience  for  its  fuccefs.  His  fervants  were  generally 
chofen  from  among  the  convalefcents,  who  were  allured 
to  this  kind  of  employment  by  the  proSpeCt  of  a  little 
gain.  Averfe  from  active  cruelty  from  the  recollection 
of  what  they  had  themfelves  experienced;  difpofed  to 
thofe  of  humanity  and  kindnefs  from  the  value  which, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  they  could  not  fail  to  attach  to  them  ; 
habituated  to  obedience,  and  eafy  to  be  drilled  into  any 
taffies  which  the  nature  of  the  fervice  might  require  ; 
fuch  men  were  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  fituation.  As 
that  kind  of  life  contributed  to  refeue  them  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  fedentary  habits,  to  difpel  the  gloom  of  folitary 
fadnefs,  and  to  exercife  their  own  faculties,  its  advantages 
to  themfelves  are  equally  apparent  and  important. 

“  The  great  fecret  of  mattering  a  maniac  under  an  un¬ 
expected  paroxyi'm  without  doing  him  injury  or  receiving 
violence  from  him,  confifts  in  going  up  to  him  boldly 
and  in  a  body.  Convinced  of  the  inutility  of  refiftance, 
and  impreffed  with  a  degree  of  timidity,  the  maniac  thus 
furrounded  will  often  Surrender  without  further  oppo- 
fifion  or  r'eluCtance.  An  instrument  of  offence  will, 
however,  fometimes  arm  him  with  extraordinary  refo- 
lution.  A  madman  Shall  be  fuddenly  feized  with  a  pa- 
roxyfm  of  phrenitie  delirium,  with  perhaps  a  knife,  or  a 
ftone,  or  a  cudgel,  in  his  hand  at  the  time.  The  go¬ 
vernor,  ever  faithful  to  his  maxim  of  maintaining  order 
without  committing  aCts.of  violence,  will,  in  defiance  of 
his  threats,  go  up  to  him  with  an  intrepid  air,  but  flowly 
and  by  degrees.  In  order  not  to  exafperate  him,  he 
takes  with  him  no  offensive  weapon.  As  he  advances,  he 
fpeaks  to  him  in  a  firm  and  menacing  tone,  and  gives 
his  calm  advice,  or  iffues  his  threatening  fummons,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  hero  ex- 
clufively  upon  himfelf.  This  ceremony  is  continued 
with  more  or  lefs  variation  until  the  affiftants  have  had 
time,  by  imperceptible  advances,  to  furround  the  maniac, 
when,  upon  a  fignal  given,  he  finds  himfelf  in  inftant 
and  unexpended  confinement.  Thus  a  feene  which  threat¬ 
ened  fo  much  tragedy,  generally  ends  in  an  ordinary 
event.  The  fituation  of  the  madman  at  the  time  mult 
determine  the  choice  of  different  means  of  arreft.  A 
piece  of  iron  of  a  femicircular  form,  with  a  long  handle 
attached  to  it,  and  adapted  by  its  convexity  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  for  its  intended  purpofe,  is  fometimes  found  of  great 
fervice  in  the  mattering  of  maniacs,  by  forcing  them  up 
to  a  wall,  and  incapacitating  them  in  that  pofition  for 
ufing  their  hands.  In  other  cafes,  when  with  impunity 
they  Can  be  more  nearly  approached,  a  piece  of  cloth 
thrown  over  their  face  fo  as  to  blind  them,  will  enable 
their  keepers  to  fecure  them  without  much  difficulty. 
By  harmlefs  methods  of -this  description,  a  maniac  may 
be  Sufficiently  repreffed,  without  fubjeCling  him  to  the 
danger  of  a  wound,  or  the  indignity  of  a  blow.  Of  this 
mode  of  coercion,  the  former  governor  of  Bicetre  adopted 
entirely  the  reverie.  During  his  fuperintendence,  the 
refraftory  were  abandoned  to  the  unreftrained  cruelty  of 
the  domeStics.  Confident  with  their  policy,  the  great 
objeCt  was  to  bring  the  unruly  maniac  to  the  ground  by 
a  brutal  blow  :  then  one  of  the  other  keepers  or  fervants 
inttantly  jumped  upon'  him,  and  detained  him  in  that 
pofition  until  'he  was  Secured,  by  prefling  his  knees 
againtt  his  chelt  and  Stomach — a  procefs  by  which  that 
important  part  was  frequently  crushed  and  injured.  I 
cannot  fpe.ik  without  horror  or  the  barbarous  methods 
for  the  repreflion  oS  maniacs,  vtr.ich  are  Still  employed  at 
fome  hofpitals,  and  which  I  know  to  he  in  too  many,  in¬ 
stances  the  caufe  of  a  premature  death.” 

Stach  cruelties  are  Sometimes  revenged  in  a  manner  Still 
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more  horn'd.  The  following  cafe  is  related  by  Mr.  Haf- 
3am: — T.  C.  had  remaine'd  many  years  in  the  hofpital 
on  the  incurable  establishment.  He  had  been  a  fchool- 
mafter  at  Warrington  in  Lancashire,  and  was  a  man  of 
acutenels  and  extenfive  mathematical  learning.  As  lie 
became  very  furious  on  the  attack  of  his  maniacal  dif- 
order,  he  was  placed  in  the  Lunatic  Afylum  at  Man¬ 
chester,  where  he  killed  the  perfon  who  had  the  care  of 
him,  by  Stabbing  him  in  the  back  with  a  knife.  The 
following  is  the  account  he  gave  me  of  that  transaction, 
and  which  I  immediately  committed  to  paper,  as  it  con¬ 
veys  a  ferious  and  important  leSfon  to  thofe  who  are 
about  the  perfons  of  the  infane.  It  ought  to  be  more 
generally  understood  that  a  madman  feldom  forgets  the 
coercion  he  has  undergone,  and  that  he  never  forgives  an 
indignity. 

“  The  man  whom  I  Stabbed  richly  deferved  it.  H® 
behaved  to  me  with  great  violence  and  cruelty ;  he  de¬ 
graded  my  nature  as  a  human  being;  he  tied  me  down, 
handcuffed  me,  and  confined  my  hands  much  higher 
than  my  head  with  a  leathern  thong;  he  Stretched  me  on 
a  bed  of  torture.  After  fome  days  he  releafed  me.  I 
gave  him  warning;  for  I  told  his  wife  I  would  have  juf- 
tice  of  him.  On  her  communicating  this  to  him,  he 
came  to  me  in  a  furious  paffion,  threw  me  down,  dragged 
me  through  the  court-yard,  thumped  on  my  breaft,  and 
confined  me  in  a  dark  and  damp  cell.  Not  liking  this 
fituation,  I  was  induced  to  play  the  hypocrite.  I  pre¬ 
tended  extreme  forrow  for  having  threatened  him,  and, 
by  an  affectation  of  repentance,  prevailed  on  him  to  re- 
leafe  me.  For  feveral  days  I  paid  him  great  attention, 
and  lent  him  every  affiftance.  He  feemed  much  pleafed 
with  the  flattery,  and  became  very  friendly  in  his  beha¬ 
viour  towards  me.  Going  one  day  into  the  kitchen, 
where  his  wife  was  bufied,  I  faw  a  knife:  (this  was 
too  great  a  temptation  to  be  refitted ;)  I  concealed  it,  and 
carried  it  about  me.  For  fome  time  afterwards  the  fame 
friendly  intercourfe  was  maintained  between  us;  but,  as 
he  was  one  day  unlocking  his  garden-door,  I  feized  the 
opportunity,  and  plunged  the  knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  his 
back.” — He  always  mentioned  this  circumstance  with  pe¬ 
culiar  triumph,  and  his  countenance  (the  moft  cunning 
and  malignant  I  ever  beheld)  became  highly  animated  at 
the  conclufiott  of  the  Story. 

Mr.  HaSlam’s  mode  of  treatment  will  give  the  humane 
reader  much  pleafure  in  the  perufal :  “'Speaking  of  the 
effeCts  of  management  on  a  very  extenfi.ve  fcale,  I  can 
truly  declare,  that,  by  gentlenefs  of  manner  and  kindnefs 
of  treatment,  I  have  Seldom  failed  to  obtain  the  confidence 
and  conciliate  the  efteem  of  infane  perfons,  and  have  fur^ 
ceeded  by  thefe  means  in  procuring  from  them  refpeCt 
and  obedience.  There  are  certainly  fome  patients  who 
are  not  to  be  trufted,  and  in  whom  malevolence  forms 
the  prominent  feature  of  their  character  :  fuch  perfons 
Should  always  be  kept  under  a  certain  restraint,  but  this 
is  not  incompatible  with  kindnefs  and  humanity.  For 
fourteen  years  I  have  been  daily  in  the  habit  of  vifiting 
a  very  considerable  number  of  madmen,  and  of  mixing 
indiferiminateiy  among  them,  without  ever  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  blow'  or  personal  infult.  During  this  time  I 
have  always  gone  alone,  and  have  never  found  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  afliftance  or  protection  of  a  keeper.  The 
luperintendant  of  the  Bicetre,  according  to  Dr.  Pinel’s 
account,  is  ufually  attended  by  his  keepers,  though  he  is 
faid  to  poffefs  ‘  vine  fermete  inebranlable ;  un  courage 
raifonne,  et  foutenu  par  des  qualites  phyfiques  les  plus 
propres  a  rmpofer;  une  Stature  de  corps  proportionnee, 
des  membres  pleins  de  force  et  de  vigeur,  et  dans  des 
mermens  orageux  le  ton  de  voix  le  plus  foudroyant,  la 
contenance  la  plus  fiere  et  la  plus  intrepide.’  Not  being 
myfelf  endowed  with  any  of  thefe  rare  qualities ;  carrying 
no  thunder  in  my  voice  nor  lightning  in  my  eye,  it  has 
been  requisite  for  me  to  have  recourfe  to  other  expe¬ 
dients.  Tn  the  firft  place,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
devote  fome  time  and  attention  to  difeover  the  character 
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©?  the  patient,  and  to  ascertain  wherein  and  on  what 
points  his  infanity  confifts:  it  is  alio  important  to  learn 
the  hiftory  of  his  di forder  from  his  relatives  and  friends, 
and  to  enquire  particularly  refpefting  any  violence  he 
may  have  attempted  towards  himfejf  or  others. 

«  la  holding  conferences  with  patients  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  their  infanity,  no  advantage  .has,  ever  been  derived 
from  affirming  a  magifterial  importance,  or  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  Itare  them  out  of  countenance  c.  mildnefs  of 
manner  and  expreflion,  an  attention  to  their  narrative, 
ana  feemjng  .acquiefcence  in  its  truth,  fucceed  much  bet¬ 
ter.  By  1'uch  confirm  they  acquire  confidence  in  the 
■praftitiouer ;  and,  if  he  .will  have  patience,  and  not  too 
frequently  interrupt  them,  they  will  foon  iatisfy  his  mind 
as  to  the  derangement  of  their  intellects. 

“  When  a  patient  is  admitted  into  Bethlem  Hofoiial,  if 
he  be  iufficiently  rational  to  profit  by  fuch  tuition,  it  is 
•explained  to  him,  by  the  keepers  and  convalefcents,  that 
he  is  to  be  obedient  to  the  officers  of  the  houfe,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  myfelf,  with  whom  he  will  have  daily  inter- 
courfe  ;  they  point  out.to  him,  that  all  proper  indul¬ 
gences  will  be  allowed  to  good  behaviour,  and  that  feclu- 
ffon  and  coercion  inftantly  fucceed  to  fiifobedience  and 
revolt.  As  nemo  repente  turpijfimus,  fonoone  in  an  inftant, 
from  a  date  of  tranquillity,  becomes  furioufly  mad  ;  the 
precurfory  fymptoras  are  manifold  and  fucceffi.v.e,  and 
allow  or*  fulficient  time  to  lecure  the  patient  before 
milchief  enfues  ;  it  is  principally  by  taking  thefe  precau¬ 
tions  that  our  patients  are  obferved  to  be  fa  orderly  and 
obedient.  The  examples  of  thofe  who  are  .under  drift 
coercion,  being  conftantly  in  view,  operate  more  forcibly 
on  their  minds  than  any  precepts  which  the  moft  conl'um- 
mate  wifdom  could  fugged.  In  this  moral  management, 
the  co-operation  of  the  convalefcents  is  particularly  Ser¬ 
viceable  ;  they  confider  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  probation, 
and,  in  order  to  be  liberated,  are  anxious, ’by  every  atten¬ 
tion  and  afllftance,  to  convince  the  fuperintendants  of 
their  reftoration  to  fanity  of  mind.  From  mildnefs  of 
treatment,  and  confidence  repofed  in  them,  they  become 
attached,  and  are  always  difpofed  to  give  information  con¬ 
cerning  any  projected  milchief.” 

To  apply  our  principles  of  moral  treatment,  with  undif- 
criminating  uniformity,  to  maniacs  of  every  character  and 
condition  in  fociety,  would  be  equally  ridiculous  and  un- 
advifable.  A  Ruffian  peafant,  or  a  (lave  of  Jamaica,  ought 
evidently  to  be  managed  by  other  maxims  than  thofe  which 
would  exclufively  apply  to  the  cafe  of  a  well-bred  gentle¬ 
man,  unufed  to  coercion  and  impatient  of  tyranny.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  late  Dr.  Willis  proceeded  in  themildeft 
manner  in  the  treatment  of  his  majefty’s  diforder  in  1789  5 
and  the  prefent  mode  we  hope  is  the  fame. 

As  the  patient  Ihould  be  taught  to  view  the  medical 
fuperintendant  as  a  Superior  perfon,  the  latter  fliould  be 
particularly  cautious  never  to  deceive  him.  Madmen  are 
generally  more  hurt  at  deception  than  punilhment  ;  and, 
whenever  they  deleft  the  impofition,  never  fail  to  ]0fe 
that  confidence  and  refpeft  which  they  ought  to  enter¬ 
tain  for  the  perfon  who  governs  them.  In  the  moral  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  infane,  this  circumftance  cannot  be  too 
jftrongly  impreffed  on  the  mind  of  the  praftitioner ;  and 
thofe^perfons,  who  have  had  the  greateft  experience  in 
this  department  of  medical  fcience,  concur  in  that  opi- 
nion.  The  late  Dr.  John  Monro  exprefsly  lays,  “The 
phyfician  Ihould  never  deceive  them  in  any  thing,  but 
more  efpecially  with  regard  to  their  diltemper;  for,  as  they 
are  generally  confcious  of  it  themfelves,  they  acquire  a 
kind  of  reverence  for  thofe  who  know  it;  and,  by  lettino- 
t’nem  fee  that  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  com° 
plaint,  he  may  very  often  gain  fuch  an  afcendant  over 
them,  that  they  will  readily  follow  his  direftions.” 

We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Gregory,  that  a  farmer,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  Herculean  ltdture,  acquired 
snuch  fame  in  that  quarter,  by  his  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of 
infanity.  The  great  fecret  of  his  practice  confifted  in 
giving  full  employment  to  the  remaining  faculties. of  the 
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lunatic.  With  that  vrew,  he  compelled  all  his  patients  to 
work  on  his  farm.  He  varied  them  occupations,  divided 
their  labour,  and  afiigned  to  each  the  poll  which  he  was 
belt  qualified  to  fill.  Some  were  employed  as  beafts  of 
draught  or  burden,  and  others  as  Servants  of  various  or¬ 
ders  and  provinces. 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  highly  approved  by  M.  Fi¬ 
ne!.  “  It  is  no  longer,”  he  fays,  “  a  problem  to  be  halved, 
but  the  refult  of  the  moft  conffant  and  unanimous  expe¬ 
rience,,  that  in  all  public  afylums,  as  well  as  in  prifons  and 
hofpitals,  the  fureft  and  perhaps  the  only  method  of  fe- 
cv.ring  health,  good  order,  and  good  manners,  is  to  carry 
11-0  decided  and  habitual  execution  the  natural  law  of 
bodily  laiour ,  jo  contributive  and  effential  to  human  hap- 
pinefs.  This  truth  is  efpecially  applicable  to  lunatic  afy¬ 
lums  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  no  ufeful  and  durable 
eftabiifinnents  of  that  kind  can  be  Founded  excepting  on. 
the  bafis  of  interefting  and  laborious  employment.  I  anv 
very  fare  that  few  lunatics,  even  in  their  molt  furious 
ftate,  ought  to  be  without  fome  aftive  occupation.  The 
fcer.e  which  is  prefented  in  our  national  eftabiifinnents,  by 
the  infane  of  all  defcriptions  and  characters  expending 
their  eftervefceiit  excitement  in  antics  and  motions  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  without  utility  or  objeft,  or  plunged  in  pro¬ 
found  melancholy,  inertia,  and  ftupor,  is  equally  affect¬ 
ing,  pifturefque,  and  pitiable.  Such  unreftrained  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  natural  propenfities  to  indolence,  to  unpro- 
duftive  activity,  or  to  depreffing  meditations,  mult  in  a 
high  degree  contribute  to  aggravate  the  exilting  evil. 
Laborious  employment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  calculated  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  lunatics  from  their 
ufual  morbid  channel,  to  fix  theiijg  attention  upon  more 
pleafing  objefts,  and  by  exercife  to  ltrengthen  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  underltanding.  Where  this  method  is.  adopt¬ 
ed,  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  maintenance -of 
order,  and  in  the  conduft  and  diftribution  of  lunatics, 
even  independent  of  many  minute  and  often  ineffeftual 
regulations,  which  at  other  places  are  deemed  indifpenfa- 
bly  neceflary.  The  return  of  convalefcents  to  their  pri¬ 
mitive  taftes,  purfuits,  and  habits,  has  always  been  by  me 
confidered  as  a  happy  omen  of  their  final  complete  re-- 
eftablifhment.  To  difcover  thofe  promifing  inclinations, 
a  phylician  can  never  be  too  vigilant;  nor,  to  encourage 
them,  too  ftudious  of  the  means  of  indulgence.  An  en¬ 
viable  example  is  prefented  to  us  in  this  refpeft  by 
a  neighbouring  nation.  In  a  city  of  Spain,  Saragofia, 
there  is  an  afylum,  which  is  open  to  the  difeafed,  and  ef- 
pecially  to  lunatics,  of  all  nations,  governments,  and  reli¬ 
gions,  with  this  fimple  infcription,  Urbis  et  Orbis. 
Manual  labour  has  not  been  the  foie  objeft  of  folicitude 
on  the  part  of  its  founders.  They  have  likewife  fought  an 
antidote  to  the  wanderings  of  the  difeafed  imagination 
in  the  charms  of  agriculture,  a  tafte  for  which  is  io  gene¬ 
ral,  that  it  is  commonly  confidered  as  an  inftinftive  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  human  bread.  In  the  morning  may  be  feen 
the  numerous  tenants  of  that  great  inftitution,  diftributed 
into  different  claffes  and  awarded  their  refpeftive  employ¬ 
ments.  Some  are  kept  in  the  houfe  as  domeftics  of  va¬ 
rious  orders  and  provinces  ;  others  work  at  different  trades  ■ 
in  (hops  provided  for  the  purpofe.  The  greateft  number 
fet  out  in  different  divifions,  under  the  guidance  of  intel¬ 
ligent  overlookers,  l'pread  themfelves  over  the  extenfive 
inclofure  belonging  to  the  hofpital,  and  engage,  with  a 
degree  of  emulation,  in  the  foothing  and  delightful  pur¬ 
fuits  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Having  fpent  the 
day  in  preparing  the  ground  for  feed,  propping,  or  other- 
wile  nurfing,  the  rifing  crop,  or  gathering  the  fruits  of  the 
olive,  the  harveft,  or  the  vintage,  according  to  the  feafon, 
they  return  in  the  evening  calm  and  contented,  and  pal's 
the  night  in  folitary  tranquillity  and  deep.  Experience 
has  uniformly  attelfed  the  fuperiority  of  this  method  of 
managing  the  infane.  The  Spanifh  nobles,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  vvhofe  pride  of  birth  and  family  prefents  unfur- 
mountable  obftacles  to  a  degradation  fo  bleffed  and  faiu- 
tary,  feldom  recover.”' 
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M.  Pinel  then  relates  his  own  experience  of  the  ber.e-  the  fpeedy  fconvalefcence,  after  fuch  evacuation,  is  ftill 
fit  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  in  which  we  fully  concur  more  remarkable. 

/with  him.— “  Convalefcent  maniacs,  when,  amidit  the  There  are  fome  circumftances,  however,  unconnected 
languors  of  an  inactive  life,  a  ftimulus  is  offered  to  their  with  difeafe  of  mind,  which  might  difpofe  infane  perfons 
.natural  propenfity  to  motion  and  exercife,  are  aftive,  di-  to  coftivenefs.  When  they  are  mifchievoufly  difpof'ed 
ligent,  and  methodical.  Laborious  or  amufmg occupations  they  require  a  greater  degree  of  reftraint,  and  are  confe- 
arreft  their  delirious  wanderings,  prevent  the  determina-  quently  deprived  of  that  air  and  exercife  which  fo  much 
tion  of  blood  to  the  head  by  rendering  the  circulation  contribute  to  regularity  of  bowels.  It  is  well  known 
more  uniform,  and  induce  tranquil  and  refrefhing  fleep.  that  thofe  who  have  been  in  the  habits  of  free-living,  and 
I  was  one  day  deafened  by  the  tumultuous  cries  and  ri-  who  come  fuddenly  to  a  more  temperate  diet,  are  very 
otous  behaviour  of  a  maniac;  employment  of  a  rural  ha-  much  difpofed  to  coftivenefs.  But  to  adduce  the  faireft 
ture,  fuch  as  I  knew  would  meet  his  tafte,  was  procured  proof  of  what  has  been  advanced,  I  can  truly  Bate,  fays 
.for  him  ;  from  that  time  I  never  obferved  any  confufion  Mr.  Haflam,  “  that  incurable  patients,  who  have  for  many 
.nor  extravagance  in  his  ideas.  It  was  pleafing  to  obferve  years  been  confined  in  the  hofpital,  are  fubjeCt  to  no  in- 
.the  filence  and  tranquillity  which  prevailed  in  the  Bicetre,  conveniencies  from  conftipation.”  Many  patients  arc 
■when  nearly  all  the  patients  were  fupplied  by  the  tradef-  averfe  to  food  ;  and,  where  little  is  taken  in,  the  egefta 
.men  of  Paris  with  employments  which  fixed  their  atten-  mult  be  inconsiderable. 

tion,  and  allured  them  to  exertion  by  the  profpedt  of  a  Every  praftitioner  agrees,  that  cathartic  medicines  arc 
trifling  gain.  To  perpetuate  thofe  advantages,  and  to  of  the  greateft  fervice,  and  ought  to  be  confidered  as  in- 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  patients,  I  made  at  that  difpenfable  in  cafes  of  infanity.  Senna  and  jalap  are  the 
time  every  exertion  in  my  power  to  obtain  from  the  go-  drugs  now  in  ufe  for  this  purpofe.  The  ancients  ufed 
vernment  an  adjacent  piece  of  ground,  the  cultivation  of  hellebore,  but. they  diminiflied  its  attivity  by  their  mode 
which  might  employ  the  convalefcent  maniacs,  and  con-  of  preparing  it ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  it  polfelfed  pe- 
duce  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of  their  health.  The  diftur-  culiar  powers  ;  though,  if  the  plant  they  ufed  be,  as  we 
.bances  which  agitated  the  country  in  the  fecond  and  third  have  reafon  to  fufpeft,  a  fpecies  of  adonis,  it  probably 
.years  of  the  republic  prevented  the  accomplifhment  of  combined  the  qualities  of  an  anodyne  with  thole  of  a  ca- 
my  wifhes;  and  I  was  obliged  to  content  myfelf  with  the  thartic. 

.fubfidiary  means  which  had  been  previously  adopted  by  Dr.  Monro  allures  us,  that  the  evacuation  by  vomiting 
the  governor,  that  of  choofing  the  fervants  from  among  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any  other.  The  prodigious 
the  convalefcents.  The  fame  method  is  ltill  continued  at  quantity  of  phlegm  with  which  the  patients  in  this  difeafe 
the  madhoufe  at  Amfterdam.  The  accomplifhment  of  abound,  he  fays,  is  not  to  be  overcome  but  by  repeated 
this  fcheme  would  be  molt  effectually  obtained  by  com-  emetics  ;  and  he  obferves,  that  the  purges  have  not  their 
bining  with  every  lunatic  afylum  the  advantages  of  an  right  effect,  or  do  not  operate  to  fo  good  purpofe,  until  the 
extenfive  enclofure,  to  be  converted  into  a  fort  of  farm,  phlegm  be  broken  and  attenuated  by  frequent  emetics, 
which  might  be  cultivated  by  the  labour  of  the  patients,  He  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  gentleman  who  had  laboured 
and  the  profits  of  which  might  be  devoted  to  their  fup-  under  a  melancholy  for  three  years,  from  w’hich  he  was 
.port.  Even  the  natural  indolence  and  limpidity  of  idiots  relieved  entirely  by  the  ufe  of  vomits  and  a  proper  regi- 
might  in  fome  degree  be  obviated,  by  engaging  them  in  men. 

.manual  occupations,  fuitable  to  their  refpeflive  capacities.  Mr.  Haflam  is  no  advocate  for  this  remedy:  “However 
With  an  able  aftive  man  at  their  head,  idiots  are  capable  ftrongly  this  practice  may  have  been  recommended,  and  how 
of  being  drilled  into  any  fort  of  fervice  where  bodily  much  f'oever  it  may  at  prefent  prevail,  I  am  forry  that  it 
ftrength  alone  is  requiilte.  The  new  plantation  at  Bice-  is  not  in  my  power  to  fpeak  of  it -favourably.  In  many 
tre  was  made  almoft-  altogether  by  their  exertions.  inflances,  and  fome  where  blood-letting  had  been  previ- 

The  medical  treatment,  as  ufed  in  conjunction  with  what  oufly  employed,  paralytic  affections  have  within  a  few 
Dr.  Pinel  calls  the  mental  regimen,  or  moral  treatment,  hours  fupervened  on  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic,  more 
inuit  not  be  palled  over. — Where  the  patient  is  Strong,  efpecially  where  the  patient  has  been  of  a  full  habit,  and 
and  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  where  the  diforder  has  not  has  had  the  appearance  of  an  increafed  determination  to  the 
.been  of  any  long  continuance,  bleeding  has  been  found  of  head.  It  has  been  for  many  years  the  practice  of  Beth- 
confiderable  advantage;  and  Mr.  Haflam  regards  it  as  lem-hofpital  to  adminiftef  to  the  curable  patients  four  or 
“  the  mold  beneficial  remedy  that  has  been  employed.”  five  emetics  in  the  fpring  of  the  year ;  but,  on  confulting 
The  melancholic  cafes  have  been  equally  relieved  with  my  book  of  cafes,  I  have  not  found  that  fuch  patients 
the  maniacal  by  this  mode  of  treatment.  Venefection  by  have  been  particularly  benefited  by  the  ufe  of  this  remedy, 
the  arm  is,  however,  inferior-  in  its  good  effeCts  to  blood  From  one  grain  and  a  half  to  two  grains  of  tartarized  an- 
taken  from  the  head  by  cupping;  having  the  head  previ-  timony  has  been  the  ufual  dofe,  which  has  hardly  ever 
oufly  fhaved,  and  fix  or  eight  cupping-glades  applied  on  failed  of  procuring  full  vomiting.  In  the  few  inftances 
the  fcalp.  By  thefe  means  any  quantity  of  blood  may  be  where  the  plan  of  exhibiting  this  medicine  in  naufeating 
taken,  and  in  as  fhort  a  time  as  by  an  orifice  made  in  a  dofes  was  purfued  for  a  confiderable  time,  it  by  no  means 
vein  by  the  lancet.  The  quantity  to  be  taken,  mu  ft  be  anfwered  the  expectations  which  had  been  railed  in  its 
left  todhe  discretion  of  the  practitioner  ;  from  eight  to  favour  by  very  high  authority.  Where  the  tartarized  an- 
fixteen  ounces  may  be  drawn,  and  the  operation  occafion-  timony,  given  with  this  intention,  operated  as  a  purgative, 
ally  repeated,  as  circumftances  may  require.  it  generally  produced  beneficial  effeCls.”  As  Mr.  Haf- 

An  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  continues  Mr.  Haflam,  lam’s  opinion  on  this  point  has  been  much  oppofed  by 
that  mad  people  are  particularly  conftipated,  and  lilcewife  Dr.  Cox  and  others,  he  thus  replies  in  his  fecond  edition  : 
extremely  difficult  to  be  purged.  From  ail  the  obferva-  “Ten  years  have  elapfed  fince  the  former  edition  of  this 
tion  I  have  been  able  to  make,  infane  patients,  on  the  work  appeared  ;  but  this  length  of  time,  and  fubfequent 
contrary,  are  of  very  .delicate  and  irritable  bowels,  and  observation,  have  not  enabled  me  to  place  any  greater 
are  well  and  copibufly  purged  by  a  common  cathartic  confidence  in  the  operation  of  emetics,  as  a  cure  for  infa- 
draught.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  nity.  It  was  never  my  intention  to  deny,  that,  in  a  dif- 
that  the  ordinary  complaints,  with  which  they  are  affeCt-  ordered  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  the  madman  would  be 
ed  are  ciiarrhcea  and  dyfentery;  thefe  are  often  very  equally  benefited  with  one  in  his  fenfes  by  the  operation 
violent  and  obftinate.  But  diarrhoea  very  often  proves  a  of  a  vomit;  but  I  have  aflerted,  that,  after  the  adminif- 
jiatural  cure  of  infanity;  at  leaft,  there  is  fufficient  reafon  tration  of  many  thoufand  emetics  to  perfons  who  were  in¬ 
to  luppofe,  that  fuch  evacuation  has  very  .much  contri-  fane,  but  otherwife  in  good  health,  I  never  faw  any 
bated  to  it.  The  number  of  cafes,  which  might  be  ad-  benefit  derived  from  their  ufe.  In  St.  Luke’s  hofpital, 
$ueed  in  confirmation  of  this  remark,  is  confiderable  j  and  the  large!!  public  receptacle  for  infane  perfons,  where  the 
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medical  treatment  is  directed  by  a  phyficianof  the  higbeft 
character  and  eminence,  and  whole  experience  is,  at  lead, 
equal  to  that  of  any  profeffional  man  in  this  country,  vo¬ 
mits  are  by  no  means  conlidered  as  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
they  may  be  employed  to  remove. fymptoms  concomitant 
with  madnefs,  but  are  hot  held  as  fpecifics  for  the  difeafe. 
In  the  relation  of  my  own  experience  concerning  vomit¬ 
ing,  as  a  remedy  for  infanity,  I  have  had  only  in  view 
communication  of  facts ;  for  I  entertain  neither  partiality 
nor  averfion  to  any  remedies,  beyond  the  fair  claim  which 
their  operations  polfefs.” 

Camphor  is  a  remedy  that  has  been  highly  extolled ; 
but,  if  we  can  believe  Dr.  Locker  of  Vienna,  not  very  de- 
fervedly.  Having  found  very  good  effects  from  a  folution 
of  this  medicine  in  vinegar,  he  took  it  for  granted  that 
all  the  fuccefs  was  owing  to  the  camphor  ;  therefore,  in 
order  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  he  feledted  feven  patients,  and 
gave  it  in  large  doles  of  half  a  dram  twice  a-day.  This 
was  continued'  for  two  months,  and  the  doftor  w'as  fur- 
prifed  to  find  that  only  one  of  his  patients  received  any 
benefit.  He  then  returned  the  other  lix  back  to  the  cam¬ 
phorated  julep  made  with  vinegar,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
four  of  them  recovered  the  ufe  of  their  reafon.  This  in¬ 
clined  hinr  to  think  that  the  virtue  depended  folely  on 
the  vinegar,  and  accordingly  he  began  to  make  the  trial. 
Common  vinegar  was  firft  given  ;  but  after  a  little  while 
he  fixed  on  that  which  had  been  diftilled,  and  gave  about 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  it  every  day;  the  patients  having 
been  previoully  prepared  by  bleeding  and  purging,  which 
was  repeated  according  as  it  was  found  necelfary.  He 
gives  a  lift  of  eight  patients  wdto  were  cured  by  this  me¬ 
thod  ;  fome  in  lix  weeks,  others  in  two  months,  and  none 
of  them  took  up  more  than  three  months  in  perfecting 
the  cure.  He  does  not  indeed  give  the  ages  of  the  pati¬ 
ents,  nor  mention  the  circumftances  of  the  cafes  ;  he  only 
mentions  the  day  on  which  the  ufe  of  the  vinegar  was 
begun,  and  the  day  on  which  they  were  difcharged  ;  and 
headds,  that  they  all  continued  well  at  the  time  of  his 
writing.  Dr.  Locker  informs  us,  that  this  medicine  acts 
chiefly  as  a  fudorific  ;  and  he  obferved,  that,  the  more 
the  patients  fweated,  the  fooner  they  were  cured  ;  it  was 
alfo  found  to  promote  the  menftrual  difcharge  in  fitch  as 
had  been  obftructed,  or  had  too  little  of  this  falutary  eva¬ 
luation. 

“Cold  bathing,"  fays  Mr.  Haflam,  “ having  for  the  moft 
part  been  employed  in  conjunction  with  other  remedies, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  afcertain  how  far  it  may  be  exclu¬ 
sively  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  The  inftances  in  which 
it  has  been  feparately  ufed  for  the  cure  of  yifanity,  are 
too  fevv»to  enable  me  to  draw  any  fatisfactory  conclusions. 
I  may  however  fafely  affirm,  that  in  many  inftances 
paralytic  affections  have  in  a  few  hours  fupervened  on 
cold  bathing,,  efpecially  when  the.  patient  has  been  in  a 
furious. ftate,  and  of  a  plethoric  habit.”  Dr.  Ferriar  ap¬ 
pears  more  decidedly  favouiT.ble  to  the  practice  of  bath¬ 
ing.  In  cafes  of  melancholia  he  advifes  the  cold,  and  in 
mania  the  warm,  bath.  The  only  cafe,  however,  which 
he  adduces  in  fupport  of  the  practice  mull  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  equivocal,  inafmuch  as  it  was  treated,  efpe- 
cialiy  in  its  ad  vanced  ftages,  fucceflively  by  opium,  cam¬ 
phor,  purgatives,  and  electricity.  General  experiments  of 
this  nature  are,  perhaps,  more  calculated  to  perpetuate 
than  to  diftipate  uncertainty.  The  real  utility  of  bathing 
jn  maniacal  diforders  remains  yet  to  be  afeertained.  To 
eftablifh  the  practice  upon  a  folk!  foundation,  it  muft  be 
tried  with  conftant  and  judicious  reference  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  infanity.  Finel  relates -a  Angle  cafe,  in 
•which  it  had  a  fatal  effeCt:  “A  raving  female  maniac  was 
put  upon  the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath.  She  bathed  twenty- 
five  times:  great  debility  was  the  immediate  confequer.ee, 
and  her  mania  was  Shortly  after  fucceeded  by  dementia.” 
He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  warm-bath  might  be  reforted 
to  with  more  probability  of  fuccefs,  as  a  preventative  of 
approaching  maniacal  paroxyfms;  Dr,  Willis  thinks  the 
/kmc.  v 
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It  has  been  laid,  that  the  bath  of  furp'rife  has  been 
found  a  valuable  remedy  in  fome  cafes  of  infanity  which 
had  refilled  the  effects  of  the  warm  bath,  the  cold  Ihow.er- 
bath,  and  other  remedies.  This  fuperiority  of  the  unex¬ 
pected  application  of  cold  water,  has  been  aferibed  to  an 
interruption  of  the  chain  of  delirious  ideas,  induced  by 
the  fuddennefs  of  the  fnock,  and  the  general  agitation  of 
the  fyltem  experienced  from  this  Iprocefs,  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  enthufiaft  Van  Helmont  made  fome  valu¬ 
able  remarks  upon  the  durable  effefts  of  fudden  immer- 
fion  in  cold  water  in  fome  cafes  of  mental  derangement : 
his  practice  was  to  detain  the  patient  in  the  bath  for  fome 
minutes.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  this  method, 
however  fuccefsful  in  fome  inftances,  might  in  others  be 
extremely  dangerous,  and  that  it  can  only  be  reforted  to 
fvith  propriety  in  cafes  almoft  hopelefs,  and  where  other 
remedies  are  ineffectual  ;  fuch  as  in  violent  paroxyfms  o? 
regular  periodical  mania,  inveterate  continued  infanity, 
or  infinity  complicated  with  epilepfy. 

Blijiers  have  been  in  feveral  cafes  applied  to  the  head, 
and  a  very  copious  difcharge  maintained  for  many  days, 
but  without  any  manifeit  advantage.  The  late  Dr.  John 
Monro,  who  had,  perhaps,  feen  more  cafes  of  this  difeafe 
than  any  other  practitioner,  and  who,  joined  to  his  ex- 
tenfive  experience,  poffeiTed  the  talent  of  accurate  obfer- 
v.ation,  mentions,  that  he  “  never  law  the  lealt  good  ef¬ 
fect  of  blifters  in  madnefs,  unlefs  it  was',  at  the  beginning 
while  th^re  was  fome  degree  of  fever,  or  when  they  have 
been  applied  to  particular  fymptoms  accompanying  this 
complaint.”  Dr.  Mead  alfo  concurs  in  this  opinion  : 
“  Bliftering  plalters .  applied  to  the  head  will  pofh'bly  be 
thought  to  deferve  a  place  among  the  remedies  of  this 
difeale,  but  I  have  often  found  them  do  more  harm  than 
good  by  their  over-great  irritation.”  Although  blifters 
appear  to  be  of  little  fervice  when  put  on  the  head,  yet 
Mr,  Haflam  frequently  found  much  good  refult  from  ap¬ 
plying  them  to  the  legs.  In  patients  who  had  continued 
for  fome  time  in  a  very  furious  ftate,  and  where  evacua¬ 
tions  had  been  fufficiently  employed,  large  blifters,  applied 
to  the  infide  of  the  legs,  often,  and  within  a  fhort  time 
mitigated  the  violence  of  the  diforder. 

Scions  have  been  employed;  but  little  benefit  has  been 
derived  from  their  ufe,  even  when  the  difcharge  has  been 
continued  above  two  months. 

Dr.^Mead  fpeaks  of  the  utility  of  diuretics ,  but  we  know 
not  that  modern  experience  fupports  their  credit.  The 
diuretic  preferred  was  the  alkaline  Halts  5  and  the  opinion 
of  obftruction,  from  lentor,  was  then  fo  common,  that 
we  can  eafily  guefs  the  fource  of  the  recommendation 
and  of  the  good  effeCts  attributed  to  it. 

The  narcotics  have  been  employed  in  all  their  variety 
particularly  by  the  German  and  Englifh  phyficians! 
Storck  ufed  the  ftramonium  ;  Colin  the  cicuta  and  aconite! 
The  ancient  hellebore,  we  have  faid,  was  probably  a  fipe- 
cies  of  adonis  ;  Willis  gave  the  extracts  of  cicuta  and 
henbane ;  Fothergill  of  Bath  the  henbane  only.  Lately 
the  digitalis  lias  been  given,  in  this  country,  to  a  confi- 
derable  extent.  Thele  narcotics  have  been  often  ufeful 
and  have  as  often  failed  ;  for  the  difeafe  is  generally  incu¬ 
rable.  Perhaps  the  digitalis  .promifes  moft  fayourably, 
and  the  hyofeyamusand  ftramonium  appear  to  be  the  next 
in  rank.  Thefe  medicines  often  aCl  as  hypnotics;  but 
the  chief  of  this  clafs,  opium ,  has  been  commended!  and 
rejected,  fays  Dr.  Parr,  rather  from  theoretical  prejudices 
than  observation.  Where  opium  ufually  agrees,  it  is  a  me¬ 
dicine  of  confiaerable  importance-in  mania;  but  it  fhould 
not  be  given  till  the  ftomach  and  bowels  have  been  freely 
emptied  ;  till  the  veflels  of  the  head  have  been,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  depleted  by  active  topical  bleeding,  by  blifters  or' a 
feton.  In  thefe  tircumftances,  with  a  large  dofe  of  cam¬ 
phor,  it  is  often  highly  ufeful,  though,  like  other  medi¬ 
cines,  in  an  intractable  difeafe,  it  mult  occafionally  fail. 
Borax,  in  a  large  dofe,  was  ufed  by  Dr.  Monro  to  pro! 
cure  deep. 

It  is  of  great  fervice. to  eftablifh  a  fyftem  of  reomlaritv 
I  1  ° 
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in  the  actions  of  infane  people.  They  fliould  be  made  to 
rife,- and  to  take  exercife  and  food,  at  Hated  times.  In¬ 
dependently  of  luch  regularity  contributing  to  health,  it 
alfo  renders  them  much  more  eafily  managable.  Concern¬ 
ing  their  diet,  it  is  merely  necelfary  to  obferve,  that  it 
Ihould  be  light,  and  eafy  of  digeltion.  The  proper-  quan¬ 
tity  mull  be  direfted  by  the  good  fenfe  of  the  fuperin- 
tendant,  according  to  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  patient, 
and  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  bodily  exercife  he  may 
be  in  the  habit  of  ufing  ;  taut  they  fliould  never  be  fuf- 
fered  to  live  too  low,  efpecially  while  they  are  under  a 
courfe  of  phylic.  The  diet  of  Bethlem-hofpital  allows 
animal  food  three  times  a-week  ;  and  on  the  other  days 
bread  with  cheefe,  or  occafionally  butter,  together  with 
milk-pottage,  rice-milk,  &c.  Thofe  who  are  regarded  as 
incurable  patients  might  be  indulged  in  a  greater  latitude 
of  diet,  but  this  fliould  never  be  permitted  to  border  on 
intemperance.  To  thofe  who  are  in  circumftances  to  af¬ 
ford  fuch  comforts,  wine  may  be  allowed  in  moderation  ; 
and  the  criterion  of  the  proper  quantity  will  be,  that 
which  does  not  affedl  the  temper  of  the  lunatic,  that 
which  does  not  exafperate  his  averfions,  or  render  his 
philofophy  obtrufive. 

Although  it  feems  rational  Jn  all  ftates  of  madnefs, 
that  temperance  fnould  be  ftri<5lly  enjoined,  yet  an  author 
of  the  prefent  day  Heps  out  of  the  trodden  path,  and  fe- 
rioufly  advifes  us,  in  difficult  cafes,  to  drown  lunacy  in 
intoxication  ;  and,  ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  has  taught 
us  to  await  the  feaft  of  Reafon  from  the  orgies  of  Bac¬ 
chus:  “The  converfion  of  religious  melancholy  into  fu¬ 
rious  madnefs  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  generally' 
followed  by  recovery.  This  has  fuggelted  the  propriety, 
in  fome  cafes  that  have  refilled  more  common  means,  of 
producing  a  degree  of  excitement  by  means  of  ltimuli, 
in  faff,  keeping  the  patient  for  days  in  fuccefion  in  a  fate  of  in¬ 
toxication,  which  has  often  occafioned  an  alleviation  of 
fymptoms,  and  fometimes  reftored  the  fufferers  to  reafon.” 
Cox's  PraElical  Obfervations  on  Infanity,  p.  42. 

To  conclude. — It  will  be  ieen,  by  a  reference  to  the 
Table  at  p.  115,  that  of  infane  perfons  admitted  into 
Bethlem-hofpital,  of  every  age  and  under  every  degree  of 
infanity,  about  one  in  three  is  difeharged  cured.  In  pri¬ 
vate  madhoufes,  w'ehave  reafon  to  believe,  the  proportion 
of  iuccefsful  cafes  is  not  fo  great.  When  the  reader  con¬ 
trails  this  llatement  with  the  account  recorded  in  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Phyfi- 
cians  who  have  attended  his  prefent  Majelly,  he  will  ei¬ 
ther  be  inclined  to  deplore  the  unlkilfulnels  or  mifma- 
nagement  which  has  prevailed  among  thofe  medical  per- 
fons  who  have  directed  the  treatment  of  mania  in  the 
largelt  public  inllitution  in  this  kingdom  of  its  kind, 
compared  with  the  fuccefs  which  has  attended  the  private 
practice  of  an  individual  ;  or  to  require  fome  other  evi¬ 
dence,  than  the  bare  aflertion  of  the  man  pretending  to 
have  performed  fuch  cures.  It  was  depofed  by  that  re¬ 
verend  and  celebrated  phyfician,  that,  “  of  patients  placed 
under  his  care  within  three  months  after  the  attack  of 
the  difeafe,  nine  out  of  ten  had  recovered ;  and  alfo  that  the 
age  was  of  no  fignirication,  unlefs  the  patient  had  been 
affiidted  before  with  the  fame  malady.”  See  the  Report, 
part  ii.  p.  25*  57,  59- 

This  llatement  excites  no  little  allonilhment  in  Dr. 
Pinel  and  Mr.  Haflam.  The  latter  obferves,  “How  little 
foever  I  might  be  difpofed  to  doubt  fuch  a  bold,  unpre¬ 
cedented,  and  marvellous,  account,  yet  I  mult  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  my  mind  would  have  been  much  more  fatis- 
lied  as  to  the  truth  of  that  affertion,  had  it  been  plauli- 
bly  made  out,  or  had  the  circumltances  been  otherwife 
than  feebly  recollected  by  that  very  Iuccefsful  prafti- 
tioner.  Medicine  has  generally  been  eiteemed  a  progreffive 
feience,  in  which  its  profelfors  have  confefied  themfelves 
indebted  to  great  preparatory  Itudy  and  long  fubfequent 
experience  for  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  j  but, 
in  the  cafe  to  which  we  are  now  alluding,  the  outjet  of  the 
doctor's  practice  w  as  marked  with  fuch  fplendid  fuccefs, 
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that  time  and  obfervation  have  been  unable  to  increafe  it. 
This  alloniffiing  number  of  cures  lias  been  effedled  by 
the  vigorous  agency  of  remedies,  which  others  have  not 
hitherto  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  difeover  ;  by  remedies, 
which,  when  remote  caufeshave  been  operating  for  twen- 
ty-feven  years,  fuch  as  weighty  bufinefs,  fevere  exercife, 
too  great  abftemioufnefs,  and  little  reft,  are  poiTefi'ed  of 
adequate  power  diredlly  to  meet  and  counteract  fuch 
caufes.”  See  the  Report,  p.  54- 

Dr.  Pinel  fpeaks  of  thefe  wonderful  cures  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  :  “  I  cannot  help  congratulating  thofe  gen- 
tlemen,  who  feel  no  difficulties  in  the  treatment  of  any 
difeafe  to  which  the  human  frame  is  fubject,  and  who  are  " 
ever  ready  to  entertain  11s  with  the  relation  of  their  in¬ 
comparable  fuccefs.  Oftentation  like  this  appears  10  be 
didlated  by  a  fpirit  of  empiricifm  unworthy  the  character 
of  perfons  who  have  juftly  attained  to  public  efteem  and 
celebrity.  We  are  informed,  that  Dr.  Willis  cures  nine 
lunatics  out  of  ten.  The  doflor,  however,  gives  us  no 
infight  into  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  cafes  in 
which  he  has  failed  of  fuccefs  ;  and,  if  his  failure  in  the 
cafe  of  tire  queen  of  Portugal  had  not  been  made  a  fub¬ 
ject  of  public  notoriety,  it  likewife  would  probably  have 
been  buried,  in  the  profoundeft  filence.  He  who  culti¬ 
vates  the  fcience  of  medicine  as  a  branch  of  natural  hif- 
tory  purfues  a  more  frank  and  open  fyftem  of  conduit, 
nor  feeks  to  conceal  the  obftacles  which  he  meets  with  in 
his  courfe  :  what  he  difeovers  he  feels  no'relmflance  to 
ihow  :  and  the  difficulties  which  he  cannot  mailer  he 
leaves,  with  the  impreflion  of  his  hand  upon  them,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fuccefiors  in  the  fame  route.” 

We  cannot  finally  conclude  this  article  without  again 
acknowledging  our  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Haflam’s 
excellent  publication.  Mr.  Haflam  deals  a  1  molt  exclu- 
fively  in  fails,  as  be  brings  his  own  recorded  cafes  in 
confirmation  of  whatever  he  advances.  If  he  propofes  any 
hypothetical  opinion,  it  is  always  upon  fuch  good  grounds, 
and  at  the  lame  time  with  fo  much  modefty,  that  we  have 
no  hefitation  in  recommending  his  work  to  the  oerufal  of 
every  one  who  would  wilh  to  gain  aq  inlight  into  the  na¬ 
ture  and  progrefs  of  this  fhocking  diforder. 

INSA'TIABLEvtfis?/.  [ irfatiabilis ,  Lat.]  Greedy  beyond 
meafure ;  greedy  fo  as  not  to  be  fatisfied. 

INSA'T  I  ABLENESS,  J.  Greedinefs  not  to  beappeafed. 
— Some  men’s  hydropic  vfatiablenefs  had  learned  to  thirft 
the  more,  by  how  much  more  they  drank.  King  Charles. 

INSA'TIABLY,  adv.  With  greedinefs  not  to  be  ap- 
peafed. — They  were  extremely  ambitious,  and  infaliably 
covetous ;  and  therefore  no  impreflion,  from  argument  or 
miracles,  could  reach  them.  South. 

INSA'TlATE,  adj.  Greedy  fo  as  not  to  be  fatisfied  : 

Too  oft  has  pride, 

And  hellilh  difcord,  and  infatiale  thirft 

Of  others’  rights,  our  quiet  .difeompos’d.  Phillips. 

INSA'TIATED,  adj.  Unfatisfied;  greedy  beyond  fa- 
tiety.  Scott. 

INSA'TIATENESS,  f.  The  Hate  of  being  unfatisfied  j 
the  quality  of  being  unlktisfied. 

INSATI'ETY,  f.  The  Hate  or  quality  of  being  unfa¬ 
tisfied. 

INSATISFAC'TION, /.  Want ;  unfatisfied  Hate.  A 
word  not  in  ufe. — It  is  a  profound  contemplation  in  nature, 
to  confider  of  the  emptinefs  or  injatisfadtion  of  feveral  bo¬ 
dies,  and  of  their  appetite  to  take  in  others.  Bacon. 

INSA'TIVE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary -to,  and  faints, 
fown.]  Unfown.  Cole. 

INSAT'UR ABLE,  adj.  \ihfaturabilis,  Lat.]  Not  to  be 
glutted  ;  not  to  be  filled. 

INSCH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  and  burgh  of  a  barony  in 
Aberdeen  :  ten  miles  north-well  of  Inverary. 

IN'SCHI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Amomum. 

INSCI'ENCE, yi  [from  indent.]  Ignorance.  Bailey. 

INSCI'ENT,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  fei- 
entia,  fcience.]  Ignorant.  Cole. 
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INSCIEN'TIOUS,  adj.  Ignorant.  Cole. 

To  INSCON'CE,  v.  a.  To  fecurej  to  fecure  as  with  a 
fort.  Skdkefpeare. 

INSCRI'BABLE,  adj.  [from  infcribe.  ]  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  infcribed. 

To  INSCRIBE,  v.  a.  [ infcribo ,  Lat.  infer  ire,  Fr.]  To 
write  on  any  thing.  It  is  generally  applied  to  Tomething 
written  on  a  monument,  or  on  the  on  tilde  of  fomething. 
It  is  therefore  more  frequently  ufed  with  on  than  in. — • 
Connatural  principles  are  in  themfelves  highly  reafonable, 
and  deducible  by  a  ftrong.  procefs  of  ratiocination  to  be 
moll  true  ;  and  confequently  the  high  exercife  of  ratioci¬ 
nation  might  evince  tlw  ir  truth,  though  there  were  nofuch 
originally  infcribed  in  the  mind.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Ye  weeping  loves !  the  llream  with  myrtles  hide, 

And  with  your  golden  darts,  now  ufelefs  grown, 

Infcribe  a  verfe  on  this  relenting  (lone.  Pope . 

To  mark  any  thing  with  writing  :  as,  I  infcribed  the  ftone 
-  with  my  name.  To  affign  to  a  patron  wdthout  a  formal 
dedication. — One  ode  which  pleated  me  in  the  reading,  I 
have  attempted  to  .tranllate  in  Pindaric  verfe;  ’tis  that 
which  is  infcribed  to  the  prefent  earl  of  Rochefter.  D>yden. 
— To  draw  a  figure  within  another. — In  the  circle  infcribe 
a  fquare.  Notes  to  Creech’ s  Manikins. 

INSCRIBING,  f.  The  all  of  marking  with  an  inferip- 
tion  ;  tlie  aft  of  dedicating. 

INSCRIPTION,  f.  [Fr.  inferiptio,  Lat.]  Something 
written  or  engraved : 

This  avarice  of  praife  in  time  to  come, 

Thofe  long  inferiptions  crowded  on  the  tomb.  Dryden. 

Title. — Joubertus  by  the  fame  time  led  our  expectation, 
whereby  we  reaped  no  advantage,  it  anfwering  fcarce  at 
all  the  promife  of  the  infeription.  Brown. — Tonfignment  of 
a  book  to  a  patron  without  a  formal  dedication. 

Inscriptions,  ancient.  Antiquaries  are  very  curious  in 
examining  ancient  inferiptions  exifting  on  Hones  and 
other  monuments  of  antiquity.  Thefe  are  of  fuch  ufe  to 
hiltory,  that  none  who  have  excelled  in  it  ever  fuppofed  it 
unneceffary  to  confult  them.  No  monuments  whatever 
can  come  in  competition  with  them  for  antiquity.  They 
were  known  even  before  barks  of  ‘trees  were  ufed  for 
writing.  Stone  and  metals  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
fubltances  for  writing  in  thofe  times,  when  the  elements 
of  thefciences,  or  the  hillory  of  the  world,  were  engraved, 
by  the  firft  learned  men,  on  the  columns  mentioned  by 
Jofephus.  This  cuftom  is  alfo  proved  by  thofe  in- 
icriptions  faftened  to  columns,  which,  Porphyry  ( de  Abji. 
Anim.)  tells  us,  were  preferved  with  Co  much  care  by  the 
Cretans ;  and  what  puts  the  antiquity  of  thefe  pieces  out 
of ‘all  doubt  is,  that  they  deferibe  the  facrifices  of  the  Co¬ 
ry  bahtes,  and  are  quoted  by  Porphyry  to  prove,  by  the 
molt  ancient  monuments,  that  the  firft  facrifices  confilled 
only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  w  ithout  any  bleeding  vic¬ 
tims.  But,  although  Pliny  afferts  that  the  firft  writing 
was  on  palm-leaves,  and  aftervyards  on  the  rind  of  certain 
trees,  that  this  cuftom  was  fubfequent  to  that  we  have 
mentioned  is  unqueftionable  ;  and,  befides,  the  materials 
of  which  the  firft  books  were  compofed  is  all  he  fpeaks 
of.  Euhemenes,  according  to  Laftantius,  had  made  ahif- 
tory  of^Jupiter,  and  the  other  fictitious  gods,  wholly 
taken  from  the  religious  inferiptions  which  were  to  be 
found  in  the  molt  ancient  temples,  and  chiefl)''  in  that  of 
Jupiter  Triphylius,  where  an  infeription  on  a  golden  pil¬ 
lar  teftified,  that  it  had  been  fet  up  by  the  god  himfelf. 
Porphyry,  as  cited  by  Theodoret  in  his  fecond  difcowrfe 
againlt  the  Greeks,  fays  the  fame  thing  of  Sanchoniathon, 
“  He  collected  his  ancient  hiftory  from  the  records  of  all  the 
cities,  and  the  monuments  in  temples,  which  from  the 
ufageof  thofe  times  could  be  no  other  than  inferiptions.” 
And  Pliny  himlelf,'  in  his  9th  book,  relates,  that  the  Ba¬ 
bylonian  aftrologets  ufed  bricks  to  perpetuate  their  obler- 
vations.  “  Among  the  Babylonians  (fays  he)  are  to  be 
found  planetary  obfervations,  made  720  years  ago,  cut 
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out  on  bricks.”  This  was  undoubtedly  Owing  to  a  diffi¬ 
culty,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  writing,  which  made  it  he- 
ceflary  to  ufe  folid  bodies  to  keep  the  invention  of  arts 
and  fciences,  that  they  might  not  beeffaced  by  barbarifim, 
and  a  more  enlightened  pofterity  deprived  of  their  ufe. 
This  cuftom  appears  to  have  been  of  long  continuance  ; 
for,  in  Porphyry,  we  find  Arimnelhes,  the  fon  of  Pytha¬ 
goras,  offering  in  the  temple  of  Juno  a  brafs-plate,  con¬ 
taining  a  fcheme  of  the  fciences.  “  Arimnelhes  (fays 
Malchus),  on  his  return  home,  fet  up  in  the  temple  of 
Juno,  a  brafs  table  as  a  gift  to  pofterity;  it  was  two  yards 
in  diameter,  with  this  introduction:  Arimnelhes,  the 
fon  of  Pythagoras,  offered  me  to  the  deity  of  this  temple, 
as  the  fruits  of  his  wakeful  nights,  which  were  well  com- 
penfated  by  the  pleafure  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  fci¬ 
ences.”  Simus,  the  mufician,  having  Conveyed  it  away, 
affumed  to  himlelf  a  rule  taken  from  it,  and  palled  it 
upon  the  world  as  his  own.  The  fciences  exhibited  were 
feven-in  number;  but  Simus,  cutting  off  that  part  which 
contained  one,  occafioned  the  lofs  of  all  the  others. 

By  this  it  appears,  how  long  the  great  men.  of  antiquity 
continued  without  any  other  means  of  acquiring  thofe 
aftonilhing  lights  which  they  diffufed  over  the  world. 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  are  fuppofed  to  have  learned  philo- 
lophy  only  'from  the  inferiptions  engraven  in  Egypt  on 
the  columns  of  Mercury;  this  was  likewile  their  me¬ 
thod  for  the  improvement  of  others.  An  Italian  writer, 
in  his  Chronicles  of  Calabria,  tells  us,  that  M.  Aure¬ 
lius  kept,  among  his  favourite  curiofities,'  a  ftone  which 
Pythagoras  had  placed  over  the  door  of  his  academy, 
on  which  was  this  fentence,  engraven  by  the  philo- 
fopher’s  own  hand  :  “  He,  who  knows  not  what  he  fliould 
know,  is  a  brute  among  brutes ;  and  he  who  knows  no  more 
is  but  a  man  among  brutes  ;  but  he  is  a  god  among  men, 
who  knows  all  he  can  know.”  Even  our  inventive  ao-e 
has  not  a  more  effectual  prefervative  againlt  the  injuries 
of  time,  or  any  furar  way  of  rendering  the  names  of  our 
heroes  the  admiration  of  pofterity.  It  is  what  Hannibal 
did  in  a  temple  of  Juno,  in  the  province  where  he  fpent 
the  lummer,  after. the  battle  of  Cannse  :  “  He  dedicated 
(fays  Livy)  an  altar,  with  a  long  detail  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  engraven  in  Punic  and  Greek.”  This  inftance, 
by  the  way,  may  corroborate  the  opinion,  that  all  inferip¬ 
tions,  relative  to  the  fame  of  great  men,  fliould  be  in  the 
common  language  of  the  country  where  they  are  placed. 
This  Hannibal  adopted,  and  no  man  was  ever  more 
fond  of  honour  and  reputation.  The  two  languages  he 
employed  in  his  eulogium  were  certainly  the  tnoft  genial 
of  any..  The  Punic,  unquellionably,  had  the  preference 
in  this  infeription,  as  the  language  of  thofe  upon  whom 
all  his  greatnefs  depended';  and,  when  he  added  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  then  the  moll  universal,  he  was  equally 
a ftuated  by  ambition  and  policy,  by  caufing  his  enemies 
to  repeat  his  praifes,  and  recording  to  his  defendants  the 
fuperiority  of  Carthaginian  valour.  The  inferiptions 
which  are  likewile  to  be  met  with  in  Herodotus,  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus,  Poiyasnus,  Krantzius,  Olaus  Magnus,  &c. 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  introduced,  and  tiie  autho¬ 
rities  draw’ll  from  them,  are  fufficient  .proofs  that  this  was 
the  primitive  way  of  conveyingrinftruclion,  or  perpetuat¬ 
ing  glorious  aCtions.  This  is  more  particularly  confirmed 
in  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  called  Hipparchus,  where  it  is  faid, 
that  the  lonof  Pififtratus,  of  the  fame  name,  ordered  a  fyf- 
tem  of  agriculture  to  be  carved  on  pillars,  fortheinftruftion. 
ol  hulbandmen.  The  uni  verlality  of  this  practice  likewile 
appeals  from  this  expreffion  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
in  his  funeral  orationon  his  brother,  where,  fpeaking  of  his 
learning,  he  fays,  “the  call  and  well  are  fo  many  columns 
whereby  it  is  made  public  ;”  fo  that  it  is  not  a  groundlefs 
conjecture,  that  the  archives  of  cities  and  empires,  for  a 
long  time,  .confilled  only  of  fuch  memorials  as  Hones, 
marble,  and  brafs  pillars,  plates  of  copper,  lead,  and  other 
metals.  “Afterwards  (fays Pliny),  public  monuments 
and  inferiptions  on  ftieets  of  lead  came  in  ufe;  and  in  the 
Maccabees  we  find,  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  the  Jews 

with 
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with  the  Romans  was  written  on  plates  of  brafs,  which 
they  Fent  to  Jerufalem,  that  the  Jews  might  always  have 
before  their  eyes  a  memorial  of  the  contraft  between  them.” 
It  is  probable,  that  the  Lacedemonian  records  were  of 
fimilar  materials.  Tacitus  alludes  to  the  fame  practice 
among  the  MeiTenians,  where  he  relates  the  difputes  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Spartans,  concerning  a  temple  of 
Diana.  “The  MefTenians,”  fays  he,  “  produced-  the  an- 
.  cient  divifion  of  Peloponnefus  made  among  the  defcend- 
ants  of  Hercules,, and  fhowed,  that  the  field,  where  flood 
the  temple, irr  difpute,  had  efcheated  to  their  king,  that 
tire  proof  of  it  had  been  cut  on  ftone,  and  flill  fubfifted 
in  plates  of  brafs.”  The  original  of  Hefiod’s  works  was 
written  or  cut  upon  fheets  of  lead,  which  were  kept  with 
the  utmoft  care  in  the  Temple  of  the  Mufes  in  Bseotia. 

.  Had  not  thefe  metals  formerly  been  the  depoiitories  of  the 
laws,  the  judicious  Sophocles  would  not  have  made  Dejanira 
fay,  “  I  have  performed  every  thing  in  its  full  extent;'  an 
immutable  law  on  tables  of  brafs  was  never  more  punc¬ 
tually  oblbrved.”  Thefe  tables  were  faftened  to  pillars  in 
public  places ;  witnefs  that  mentioned  by  Andocidesto  have 
been  placed  before  the  fenate-houfe,  and  which  authorifed 
the  killing  of  that  magiftrate  who  fhould  reign  after  the 
fubverfion  of  the  commonwealth.  Thefe  inferiptions  of¬ 
ten  contain  a  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Antes.  Polycenus  re¬ 
lates,  that-Alexander  found  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of 
Perfia  a  brafs  column,  on  which  were  cut  not  only  the 
laws  made  by  Cyrus,  but  a  regulation  for  the  fumptuous 
table  of  his  fucceffors.  The  Grecian  conqueror  had  not 
probably  at  that  time  began  to  indulge  in  Aiiatic  luxury  ; 
.for,  ordering  the  column  to  be  removed,  he  faid  to  his 
friends,  “  that  documents  of  excefs  and  intemperance  did 
not  become  the  refidence  of  a  king.”  To  thefe  metallic 
inferiptions  we  owe  the  prefervation'  of  ieveral  fafts  re¬ 
corded  by  hiftorians  ;  the  treaties  of  monarchs,  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  nations,  and  the  alliances  of  citiqs.  They 
have  tranfmitted  the  genealogies  and  the  epitaphs  of  great 
men.  Through  them  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
prayers  made  to  the  Pagan  deities  for  all  kinds  of  calamity 
end  diflrefs ;  their  thankfgivings  for  miraculous  cures 
and  prefervations,  favourable  fealbns  and  victories  in  war; 
And  innumerable  other  ancient  cuftoms.  Jn  (horfc,  in 
thefe  monuments,  the  different  alphabetical  and  numeri¬ 
cal  letters  of  different  times  may  alio  be  obferved.  A  fre¬ 
quent  fubjeft  of  them  are  thofe  votive  tables,  of  which 
the  title  was  always  in  verfe,  as  may  be  proved  from  that 
of  Arininefhes,  and  the  following  lines  of  the  8th  book 
of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes  : 

Dans  munera  templis 

Addunt  et  titulos ;  titulus  breve  carmen  habebat. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  great  dealers  in  inferip- 
tlons,.  and  were  extremely  fond  of  being  mentioned  in 
them  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  find  fo  many  in  thofe 
countries  of  ancient  learning,  that  large  volumes  have 
been  compofed,  as  the  collections  of  Jofeph  Scaliger,  Gru- 
sv.  See,  Sincb  Gruter’s  collection,  Th.  Reinefius  has 
compiled  another  huge  volume  of  infcriptiqns.  M.  Fa- 
bretty  publifhed  another  volume  at  Rome  in  1669,  where- 
,  in  he  has  corrected  abundance  of  errors  which  had  efcaped 
Gruter,  Reinefius,  and  other  antiquaries.  See.  and  added 
a  great  number  of  inferiptions  omitted  by  them.  Since 
all  thefe,  Grsevius  has  publifhed  a  complete  collection  of 
inferiptions,  in  3  vols.  folio.  See  ArOn-dehan  Mar¬ 
bles,  vol.  ii.  p.  445.  and  the  article  Egypt, yol.  vii.  p.  365. 

INSCRU'TABLE,  adj  [ injerutabiiis ,  Lat.]  Unfearch- 
able;  not  to  be  traced  out  by  enquiry  or  ftudy.— We 
fhould  contemplate  reverently  the  works  of  nature  and 
grace,  flie  irjcrutabk  ways  of  Providence,  and  all  the  won¬ 
derful  methods  of  God’s  dealing  with  men.  Atterbury. 

O  how  injcrutable!  his  equity 

Twins  with  his  power.  -  Sandys. 

INSCRU'TABLENESS,  yC  The  ftate  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  inlcrutable. 
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INSCRU'TABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  found 
out. 

INSCU'A  RIV'ER,  laid  down  in  fome  maps  as  the 
north- weftern  and  main  branch  of  St.  Croix  river,  an  eaft- 
ern  water  of  the  Mifliflippi,  riling  in  the  forty-eighth  de¬ 
gree  of  north  latitude. 

To  INSCULP',  v.  a.  [ injeulpo ,  Lat.]  To  engrave  ;  to 
cut : 

A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 

Stamped  in  gold,  but  that  infculpl  upon.  Shakefpearc, 

INSCULP'PNG,  f.  The  aft  of  engraving. 

INSCULP'TION,  /.  A11  infeuipture.  Cole. 

INSCULP'TURE,  f.  Any  thing  engraved. — It  was 
ufual  to  wear  rings  on  either  hand  ;  but,  when  precious 
gems  and  rich  infculptures  were  added,  the  cuftoin  of  wear¬ 
ing  them  was  tranflated  unto  the  left.  Brown. 

Timon  is  dead, 

Entomb’d  upon  the  very  hem  o’  th’  fea ; 

And  on  the  grave-ftone  this  infculpture,  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away.  S/iakefpeare. 

IN'SE,  a  river  of  Pruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Curifcli 
Haft :  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Rufs. 

IN'SE,  a  town  of  Pruffia  :  twenty-two  miles  weft  of 
Tilfit,  and  thirty-three  fouth  of  Memel. 

To.INSE'AM,  v.  a.  To  imprefs  or  mark  by  a  Team  or 
cicatrix. — Deep  o’er  his  knee  infeamd  remain’d  the  lcar. 
Pope. 

INSE'AMING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  a  feam. 

INSEC'ABLE,  adj.  [fromzi?,  Lat.  contrary  to,  andyiro, 
to  cut.]  Incapable  of  being  cut  or  divided.  Not  ufed. 

To  INSECT',  v.a.  To  cut;  to  cut  into  two  parts. 

IN'SECT,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  in,  and  feco,  to  cut;  be- 
caufe  the  body  appeals  in  fome  as  if  divided  in  two,  as 
the  ants,  wafps;  and  common  flies;  or  becaufe  the  bodies 
of  others  are  compofed  of  circles  or  rings,  which  are  a  fort 
of  hicifura:.]  An  animal  without  bones,  but  covered  with 
a  hard  (kin  ;  it  has  fix  or  more  feet ;  and  breathes  through 
fpiracula  or  pores  in  the  fide  of  the  body.  Jnfefts  form 
the  fifth  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Syftetna  Naturae  ;  and  for  the 
orders,  genera,  and  fpecies,  fee  the  article  Entomology, 
vol.  v-i.  p.  824-844.  The  word  inleft  is  alfo  ufed  for  any 
thing  fmall  or  contemptible  : 

In  ancient  times  the  facred  plough  employ’d 
The  kings,  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind  ; 

And  fome  with  whom  compar’d,  your  infeEl  tribes 
Are  but  the  beings  of  a  fummer’s  day.  Thomfont 

The  hiftory  of  infefts,  as  to  their  generation,  transfor¬ 
mations,  &c.  having  been  fully  difeuffed  in  the  article 
above  quoted,  we  might  further  confider  them  as  articles 
of  food,  as  medicinal  bodies,  as  either  ufeful  or  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  mankind.  The  locuft  is  ufed  in  the  eaft  as  food. 
It  is  faid  to  tafte  like  a  pigeon,  but  more  infipid,  and  is 
feldom  eaten  but  when  other  food  is  fcarce.  Its  price  is 
high  only  in  times  of  famine.  The  wings'and  feet,  fome- 
times  the  inteftines,  are  feparated.  The  Bedouins  of 
Egypt  eat  them  roafted  alive;  the  Arabians  roaft  and  eat 
them  with  butter;  or,  when  they  wifh  for  a  difh  of  pecu¬ 
liar  delicacy,  they  parboil,  and  then  fry  them  in  butter. 
The  inhabitants  of  Morocco  dry  them,  and  thofe  of  Bar¬ 
bary  pickle  them.  Forfkal,  however,  tells  us  that  they 
have  very  little  flavour,  and  that  they  are  far  from  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  occafion  melancholy  or  cutaneous  afreftions.. 
See  Gryllus,  vol.  ix.  p.  56,  57.  In  different  parts  of 
India  and  America  the  larvie'of  coleopterous  infects  breed 
in  the  internal  parts  of  trees,  as  the  weevil,  a  fpecies  of 
lucanus,  the  paflalus  of  Fabricius,  the  prionus  cervicor- 
n Is,  See.  but  thefe  can  only  be  procured  with  much  trou¬ 
ble,  and  can  never  form  an  article  of  food.  We  have 
heard  of  the  worms  of  Alberts  being  eaten  as  a  delicacy, 
and  faid  to  be  rich,  like  marrow,  with  the  tafte  of  the  nut; 
and  that  the  maggots  of  every  fruit  have  its  peculiar  fla¬ 
vour.  The  Romans  ufed  to  eat  the  larva  of  an  infect 
1  which 
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which  they  dyled  cojfus,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  which  is 
found  under  tlie  bark  of  the  willow  or  the  a(h  ;  but  this 
larva,  which  is  a  true  caterpillar,  has  an  infupportable 
fmell,  and  probably  a  difagreeable  tafte  ;  fo  that  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  fame.  In  Africa  the  inhabitants  eat  the 
white  ants.  The  galls  formed  by  a  cynips  on  a  fpecies  of 
fage  in  the  ifle  of  Crete,  and  on  the  glechoma  hederacea, 
are  accounted  by  children  a  peculiar  delicacy.  The  ho¬ 
ney  of  the  bee  is  too  well  known  as  a  nutritious  fubdance, 
and  a  medicine,  to  be  particularly  noticed.  The  honey  of 
dome  didrifts  in  America  is,  however,  poifonOus  •  (fee 
vol.  x.  p.  265)  ;  and  new  honey  will  often  difagree  with 
the  bowels,  vvhenthefe  are  peculiarly  tender  and  irritable. 

If,  with  much  trouble,  we  have  colledled  a  fcanty  cata¬ 
logue  of  nutritious  infects,  we  frail  not  find  the  materia 
nredica  greatly  enriched  from  thefe  minute  animals.  The 
cantharides  are,  however,  of  confiderable  importance  in 
medicine;  (fee  Cantharis,  and  Lytta ;)  and  the  ants 
are  faid,  by  infufion,  to  furnifli  a  pleafant  and  falutary  .acid 
drink  in  fevers.  The  galls  of  tire  oak  and  the  bedaguar 
of  the  rofe-tree,  though  the  eftefts  of  infefts,  derive  all 
their  virtues  apparently  from  juices  of  the  tree  and  vege¬ 
table.  The  carabus,  chryfocephalus,  two  fpecies  of  the 
fphex,  two  of  the  chryfomela  and  coccinella,'and  three  of 
the  curculio,  have  been  recommended  in  toofh-ach  :  the  in¬ 
fers  are  to  be  bruifed  between  the  fingers,  and  the  tooth 
and  gums  rubbed  with  the  fame  fingers.  The  meloe  ma- 
jalis  and  pnofcarabceus  are  of  the  nature  of  cantharides, 
but  lefs  powerful;  the  lytta  veficatoria,  however,  is  more 
fo.  The  onifcus  addins  (millepes)  was  formerly  much 
employed  as  adlimulating  expectorant  in  dropfy,  in  ob- 
ftruftions of  the  liver,  in  afthma,  and  cynanche.  Its  nau- 
feous  acrimony  points  it  out  as  a  medicine  of  importance ; 
but  its  difgulhng  appearance  has  occalioned  its  negleft. 
The  coccus  of  the  caftus  coccinelliferus  (cochineal)  is  faid 
to  be  ditnulant  and  diuretic;  the  fame  infeft  of  the  ficus 
Indica,  and  quercus  ilicis,  the  lac,  and  kermes,  to  be  af- 
tringent :  but  modern  praftice  neglefts  both.  We  may 
mention  alfo  the  ufe  of  the  l'piders’  webs  in  external  hae¬ 
morrhages,  which  aft  in  afliding  the  concretion  of  the 
blood;  and  an  ant  found  in  Cayenne,  the  formica  fun- 
gofa  of  Eabricius,  compoles  its  bed  of  a  down  fo  fine,  that 
it  generally  fucceeds  in  (topping  arterial  haemorrhages  on 
the  fame  principle.  The  ancients  ufed  the  horns  of  the 
cervus  vohns  as  an  ablorbent;  and  Linnaeus  teils  us,  that 
in  Sweden  a  fpecies  of  gryllus  is  irritated  lb  as  to  bite 
warts,  and  that  the  fluids  from  its  mouth  deftroys  them. 
The  trivial  name  is  afligned  from  this  property. 

Among  the  advantages  derived  to  mankind  from  infefts, 
we  need  not  name  the  (ilk,  and  the  fcarlet  dye  from  the 
cochineal.  Many  infefts,  befides- that  of  the  mulberry, 
fpin  a  filken  pod  ;  and  from  many  of  the  cocci,  a  brilliant 
colour,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  cochineal,  may  be 
obtained.  From  the  filkworm’s.  pod,  the  Chinefe,  it  is 
faid,  prepare  a  brilliant  and  durable  varnifh.  This  worm 
affords  alfo  the  Bengal  root,  ftyled  in  England  Indian  grafs,’ 
fo  ufeful  to  the  filherman.  We  need  not  add  Reaumur’s 
attempt  to  make  filk  from  fpiders’  webs,  in  which  it  has 
been  fuppofed  he  would  have  fucceeded,  could  he  have 
induced  them  to  live  peaceably  with  each  other.  The 
gum-lac  and  bees-wax  are  well  known,  and  fome  natu- 
ralifts  have  attributed  amber  to  thefe  animals.  Among  the 
advantages  of  infefts  to  mankind,  we  may  alfo  reckon 
their  furnidiing  birds  with  a  copious  fupply  of  nourifli- 
ment,  and  their  deftruftion  of  putrid  matter  and  of  each 
other.  The  chief  difadvantages  are  derived  from  their 
dedruftive  ravages  on  books  and  furniture,  and,  above  all, 
from  the  difeafes  which  they  occafion.  The  very  trou- 
blefome  itching  produced  by  many  fpecies  of  acarus  is 
well  known.  The  loufe,  the  flea,  the  bug,  and  the  mof- 
quito,  are  the  common  enemies  of  our  repofe ;  and  in 
warm  climates  are  far  more  numerous  and  fatal.  The  lo- 
£ufts,  which  deflroy  our  harveds,  the  infefts  fo  fatal  to 
vegetables  of  every  kind,  are  fcarcely  objefts  of  our  at- 
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tention  at  this  time  :  they  mud  be  watched  in  their  date 
of  larva:,  when  they  may  be  at.once  extirpated.  The  molt 
deftruftive  flies  efcape  our  attention  by  their  harmlefs  or 
pleafing  appearance  in  this  date  of  difguife. 

Of  Cruelty  to  InfcEls. — It  does  not  appear  upon  what  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reafon  and  ju'ftice  it  is,  that  mankind  have  found¬ 
ed  their  right  over  the  lives  of  every  creature  that  is  placed 
in  a  fubordinate  rank  of  being  to  tbemfclves.  Whatever 
claim  they  may  have  in  right  of  food  and  of  felf-defence, 
did  they  extend  their  privilege  no  farther,  numberlefs  be¬ 
ings  might  enjoy  their  lives  in  peace,  who  are  now  hurried 
out  of  them  by  the  mod  wanton  and  unneceflary  cruelties. 
It  is  furely  difficult  to  difeover  why  it  (hould  be  thought 
lefs  inhuman  to  crufh  to  death  a  harmlefs  infeft,  whofe 
lingle  offence  is  that  he  eats  that  food  which  nature  has  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  fudenance,  than  it  would  be  were  we  to  kill 
any  bulky  creature  for  the  fame  reafon.  There  are  few 
tempers  fo  hardened  againd  the  impreffions  of  humanity,  as 
not  to  diudder  at  the  thought  of  the  latter;  and  yet  the 
former  is  universally  praftiled  without  the  lead  check  of 
compaffion.  This  fee  ms  to  4  rife  from  the  grofs  error  of 
fuppofing,  that  every  creature  is  really  in  itfelf  contempti¬ 
ble  which  happens  to  be  clothed  with  a  body  infinitely 
difproportionate  to  our  own,  not  conlidering  that  great  aijid 
little  are  merely  relative  terms.  But  the  inimitable  Shakef- 
peare  would  teach  us  that 

The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corp’ral  fnff’rance,  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

And  indeed  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fen- 
fations  of  many  infefts  are  as  exqnilite  as  thole  of  crea¬ 
tures  of  far  more  enlarged  dimenfions,  perhaps  even  more 
fo.  The  millepede,  for  indance,  rolls  itfelf  round  upon 
the  dighted  touch,  and  the  fnail  draws  in  its  horns  upon 
the  lead  approach  of  our  hand.  Are  not  thefe  the  ltrong- 
ell  indications  of  their  fenfibility  ?  and,  is  it  any  evidence 
of  ours,  that  we  are  not  therefore  induced  to  treat  them 
with ’a  more  fympathiling  tendernefs  ? 

Montaigne  remarks,  that  there  is  a  certain  claim  of 
kindnefs.and  benevolence  which  every  fpecies  of  creatures 
has  a  right  to  from  us.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  ge¬ 
neral  maxim  is  not  more  attended  to  in  the  affair  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  prefled  home  upon  tender  minds  in  its  full 
extent  and  latitude.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  thinking, 
that  the  early  delight  /which  children  difeover  in  torment¬ 
ing  dies,  &c.  is  a  mark  of  any  innate  cruelty  of  temper, 
becaufe  this  turn  may  be  accounted  for  on  other  princi¬ 
ples  ;  and  it  is  entertaining  unworthy  notions  of  the  Dei¬ 
ty,  to  fuppofe  he  forms  mankind  with  a  propenfity  to  the 
molt  detedable  of  all  difpofltions ;  but  mod  certainly,  by 
being  unredrained  in  (ports  of  this  kind,  they  may  ac¬ 
quire  by  habit  what  they  never  would  have  learned  from 
nature,  and  grow  up  into  a  confirmed  inattention  to  every 
kind  of  fuffering  but.  their  own.  Accordingly  the  fu- 
preme  court  of  judicature  at  Athens  thought  an  indance 
of  this  fort  not  below  its  cognizance,  and  punifhed  a  boy 
for  putting  out  the  eyes  of  a  poor  bird  that  had  unhappily 
fallen  into  his  hands.  It  might  be  of  fervice,  therefore, 
it  (hould  feem,  in  order  to  awaken  as  early  as  podible  in 
children  an  extenfive  fenfe  of  humanity,  to  give  them  a 
view  of  feveral  forts  of  infefts  as  they  may  be  magnified 
by  the  affidance  of  glaffes  ;  and  to  fliow  them  that  the 
fame  evident  marks  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  prevail  in 
the  formation  of  the  minuted  infeft,  as  in  that  of  the  mod 
enormous  leviathan  ;  that  they  are  equally  furnidied  with 
whatever  is  necedary,  not  only  to  the  prefervation,  but 
the  happinefs,  of  their  beings  in  that  clafs  of  exidence 
which  Providence  has  afligned  them ;  in  a  word,  that  the 
whole  condruftion  of  their  refpeftive  organs  didinftly 
proclaims  them  the  objefts  of  the  divine  benevolence,  and 
therefore  that  they  juflly  ought  to  be  fo  of  ours. 

INSEC'TABLE,  adj.  [trom  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
fequor,  to  follow.]  Incapable  of  being  followed.  Scott. 

M  m  INSECTA'TION, 
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INSECTA'TION,  f  [from  in,  Lat.  in,  and  fcquor,  to 
follow.]  The  ail  of  following  with  invectives;  the  ait 
of  purfuing.  Scott. 

INSECTA'TOR,  f.  [from  inferior,  Lat.]  One  that  per- 
fecutes  or  harrafles  with  purfuit. 

INSEC'TILE,  adj.  [from  infeft .]  Having  the  nature  of 
infefts. — Infettile  animals,  for  want  of  blood,  run  out  all 
into  legs.  Bacon. 

INSEC'TION,  f.  The  act  of  cutting  into  any  thing. 
Scott. 

INSECTIV'OROUS,  adj.  [from  infeHa,  Lat.  an  infeft, 
and  voro,  to  devour.]  Devouring  infefts  ;  feeding  on  in¬ 
fefts.  Scott. 

INSECTOL'OGER,  /.  [infeEl  and  hoy®*.]  One  who 
ftudies  or  defcribes  infefts. — The  infeft  itfelf  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  modern  irf'edlologcrs,  of  the  ichneumon-fly  kind. 
Derham. 

INSECTOL'OGY,  f.  That  department  of  natural  hif- 
tory  which  treats  of  infefts ;  the  lame  with  Entomolo¬ 
gy,  vol.  vi.  p.  824-844. 

INSECU'RE,  adj.  Not  fecure  ;  not  confident  of  fafety. 
—  He  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inconveniences  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  life,  and  is  continually  infecure,  not  only  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  but  even  of  life  itfelf.  Tillotfon. — 
Not  fafe. 

INSECU'RELY,  adv.  [from  infecure.']  Without  cer¬ 
tainty. — When  I  lay  fecured,  I  mean  it  in  the  fenfe  in 
which  the  word  fiiould  always  be  underftood  at  courts, 
that  is,  infecurely.  Chcjhrjidd. 

INSECU'RENESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  infecure;  in- 
fecurity. 

INSECU'RITY, f.  Uncertainty;  want  of  confidence. 
— It  may  be  eafily  perceived  with  what  infecurity  of  truth 
we  afcribe  effects,  depending  upon  the  natural  period  of 
time,  unto  arbitrary  calculations,  and  fuch  as  vary  at 
pleafure.  Brown. — Want  of  fafety;  danger;  hazard. — The 
unreafonablenefs  and  prefumption,  the  danger  and  delpe- 
rate  infecurity,  of  thole  that  have  not  fo  much  as  a  thought, 
all  their  lives  long,  to  advance  fo  far  as  attrition  and  con¬ 
trition,  forrow  and  refolution  of  amendment.  Hammond. 

INSECU'TION,_/  [Fr.  infecutio,  Lat.]  Purfuit.  Not 
in  ufe  : 

Not  the  king’s  own  horfe  got  more  before  the  wheel 
Of  his  rich  chariot,  that  might  Hill  the  infecution  feel, 
With  the  extreme  hairs  of  his  tail.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

INSEMINA'TION,  f.  [Fr.  infemino,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
fcattering  feed  on  ground. 

INSEN'SATE,  adj.  [ jnfinfe ,  Fr.  infcnfato,  Ital.]  Stupid; 
wanting  thought ;  wanting  lenfibility. — Ye  be  reprobates ; 
obdurate  injenfate  creatures.  Hammond. 

So  fond  are  mortal  men, 

As  their  own  ruin  on  themfelves  t’  invite, 
lnferfate  left,  or  to  fenfe  reprobate, 

And  with  blindnefs  internal  ltruck.  Milton. 

INSENSIBILITY,  f.  [infenfbilite,  Fr.  from  infenfible.] 
Inability  to  perceive. — Infnifbility  of  flow  motions  may  be 
thus  accounted  for:  motion  cannot  be  perceived  without 
perception  of  the  parts  of  fpace  which  it  left,  and  thofe 
which  it  next  acquires.  Glanville. — Stupidity  ;  dulnefs  of 
mental  perception. — Torpor;  dulnefs  of  corporal  fenfe. 

INSEN'SIBLE,  adj.  [French.]  Imperceptible;  notdif- 
coverable  by  the  fenfes. — What  is  that  word  honour?  air; 
a  trim  reckoning.  Who  hath  it?  he  that  died  a-Wednef- 
day.  Doth  he  feel  it  ?  no.  Doth  he  hea,r  it  ?  no.  Is  it 
injtnfible  then  ?  yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with 
the  living  ?  no.  Why  ?  detraction  will  not  fuffer  it. 
Shahefpeare. — Slowly  gradual,  foas  that  no  progrefs  is  per¬ 
ceived  : 

They  fall  away. 

And  languilii  with  infenfible  decay.  Dryden. 

\?oid  of  feeling,  either  menial  or  corporal. — Accept  an 
obligation  without  being  a  (lave  to  the  giver,  or  infenfible 
ef  his  kindnefs.  Wotton. 


I  thought 
I  then  was  palling  to  my  former  ftate 
Infenfible  ;  and  forthwith  to  diflolve.  Milton. 

Void  of  emotion  or  afteftion. — You  grow  infenfible  to  the 
conveniency  of  riches,  the  delights  of  honour  and  praife. 
Temple. 

INSEN'SIBLENESS,  f.  Abfence  of  perception;  inabi¬ 
lity  to  perceive. — The  infenfblenefs  of  the  pain  proceeds 
rather  from  the  relaxation  of  the  nerves  than  their  erb- 
ftruftior,.  Ray. 

INSEN'SIBLY,  adv.  [from  infenfible.]  Imperceptibly; 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  not  difeovered  by  the  fenfes. — The 
hills  rife  infenfibly,  and  leave  the  eye  a  valt  uninterrupted 
progrefs.  Addifon. 

The  planet  earth,  fo  ftedfaft  though  Ihe  feem, 

Infenfibly  three  different  motions  moves.  Milton. 

By  flow  degrees.' — Propofals  agreeable  to  our  paflions  will 
infenfibly  prevail  upon  our  weaknefs.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 
Equal  they  were  form’d, 

Save  what  fin  hath  impair’d,  which  yet  hath  wrought 
Infenfibly.  Milton. 

Without  mental  or  corporal  fenfe. 

INSEN'TIENT,  adj.  [in  and  fentiens,  Lat.]  Not  having 
perception. — The  diflimilitude  between  the  fenfations  of 
our  minds,  and  the  qualities  and  attributes  of  an  infenlient 
inert  fubftance.  Reid. 

INSEPARABILITY,  /  [from  infeparable.]  The  qua¬ 
lity  of  being  fuch  as  cannot  be  fevered  or  divided. — The 
parts  of  pure  fpace  are  immoveable,  which  follows  from 
their  infepar ability,  motion  being  nothing  but  change  of 
diftance  between  any  two  things;  but  this  cannot  be  be¬ 
tween  parts  that  are  infeparable.  Locke. 

INSEPARABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  infeparabilis,  Lat.]  Not  to 
be  disjointed  ;  united  fo  as  not  to  be  parted. — The  parts 
of  pure  fpace  are  infeparable  one  from  the  other,  fo  that 
the  continuity  cannot  be  feparated,  neither  really  nor  men¬ 
tally.  Locke. 

Together  out  they  fly, 

Infeparable  now  the  truth  and  lie  ; 

And  this  or  that  unmixt  no  mortal  e’er  fhall  find.  Pope. 

INSEPARABLENESS,  /.  Infeparability. 
INSEPARABLY,  adv.  With  indifioluble  union. — • 
Reftleflnefs  of  mind  feems  infeparably  annexed  to  human- 
nature.  Temple. 

Him  thou  flialt  enjoy, 

Infeparably  thine.  Milton. 

To  INSERT',  v.  a.  [ irfercr ,  Fr.  infero,  infer  turn,  Lat.]  To 
place  in  or  amongll  other  things. — Poefy  and  oratory  omit 
things  not  eflential,  and  infert  little  beautiful  digreflions, 
in  order  to  place  every  thing  in  the  molt  affefting  light. 
Watts. 

INSERTING,/.  The  aft  of  putting  in. 
INSER'TION,/  [Fr.  infertio ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  placing 
any  thing  in  or  among  other  matter. — The  great  difad- 
vantage  our  hiltorians  labour  under  is  too  tedious  an  in¬ 
terruption,  by  the  infertion  of  records  in  their  narration. 
Felton  on  the  Clajfics. — An  ileus,  commonly  called  the 
twilling  of  the  guts,  is  eithera  circumvolution  or  infertion 
of  one  part  of  the  gut  within  the  other.  Arbuthnot. — The 
thing  inierted. — He  foftens  the  relation  by  fuch  infertions, 
before  lie  defcribes  the  event.  Broome. 

To  INSER'VE,  v.  a.  [ infervio ,  Lat.]  To  be  of  ufe  to  an- 
end. 

INSER'VICEABLE,  adj.  Unfit  for  fervice.  Scott. 
INSER'VIENT,  adj.  Conducive;  of  ufe  to  au  end. — 
The  providence  of  God,  which  difpofeth  of  no  part  in 
vain,  where  there  is  no  digeftion  to  be  made,,  makes,  not 
a'ny  parts  infervient  to  that  intention.  Browne. 

INSES'SUS,  f.  [from  in,  Lat.  into,  and  cedo,  to  go.]-  A 
bath  for  the  lower  parts  of  the  body. 

INSETE'NA,  /.  [Saxon.].  An  inner  ditch.  Scott. 

INSHA'DEP, 
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INSHA'DED,  part.  adj.  Blended  In  hue : 

Whofe.lilly  white  injhaded  with  the  rofe 
Had  that  man  feen,  who  fung  th’  Aineidos, 

Dido  had  in  oblivion  (lept.  Wl  Browne . 

To  INSHELL',  v.a.  To  hide  in  a  (hell.  Not  ufd: 

Anfidius,  hearing  of  our  Marcius’  banifhment, 

Thrufts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world, 

Which  were  infneWd  when  Marcius  Hood  for  Rome, 

And  durit  not  once  peep  out.  Shakefpeare. 

INSHEL'LING,  /  The  aft  of  putting  into  a  fliell. 

INSHENE',  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  :  nine  miles  welt  of  Dendera. 

INSHIL'LA,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Tunis:  108  miles  fouth  of  Tunis. 

To  INSHIP',  v.  a.  To  fliut  in  a  (hip  ;  to  How  ;  to  em¬ 
bark.  Not  ufed.  We  fay  Amply  to  flip: 

See  them  fafely  brought  to  Dover ;  where  infiipp'd, 

Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  fea.  Shakefpeare. 

INSHIP'PING,  /.  The  aft  of  putting  into  a  (hip. 

To  INSHRI’NE,  v.  a.  To  inclofe  in  a  (brine  or  pre¬ 
cious  cafe.  It  is  written  equally  enshrine,  which  fee  : 

Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 

Inf  urines  thee  in  his  heart.  Shakefpeare. 

INSHRI'NING,  /.  The  aft  of  putting  into  a  (brine. 

INSICCA'TION,  f.  [from  in,  Lat.  and  ficcus,  dry.]  The 
aft  of  drying  in  Scott. 

IN'SIDE,  /.  Interior  part  ;  part  within.  Oppofed  to 
the  furface,  or  outfide. — Here  are  the  outfides  of  the  one, 
the  in/ides  of  the  other,  and  there’s  the  moiety  I  promifed 
ye.  L'Ef  range. 

IN'SIDENT,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  on,  and  fido,  to  pearcli.] 
Perching  ;  fettling  on  as  a  bird.  Not  much  ufed.  Cole. 

INSIDIA'TION,/.  [from  infdior,  Lat.  to  lie  in  am- 
bu(h-]  The  aft  of  lying  in  wait  in  order  to  deceive.  Cole. 

INSIDIA'TOR,  /  [Latin  ]  One  who  lies  in  wait. 

INSID'IOUS,  adj.  fnfdicux,  Fr.  infdiofus,  Lat.]  Sly  ; 
circumventive  ;  diligent  to  entrap;  treacherous. — Since 
men  mark  all  our  fteps,  and  watch  our  baitings,  let  a  fenfe 
of  their  infdious  vigilance  excite  us  fo  to  behave  ourfelves, 
that  they  may  find  a  conviftion  of  the  mighty  power  of 
Chriftianity  towards  regulating  the  paflions.  Attcrbury. 

They  wing  their  courfe, 

And  dart  on  diftant  coafts,  if  fome  (harp  rock, 

Or  (lioal  infidious,  breaks  not  their  career.  Thomfon. 

INSID'IOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  fly  and  treacherous  manner ; 
■with  malicious  artifice. — Simeon  and  Levi  (poke  not  only 
falfely  but  infdioufy,  nay  hypocritically,  abufing  their  pro- 
felytes  and  their  religion,  for  the  effecting  their  cruel  de- 
figns.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

INSID  IOUSNESS,  /  Slynefs  ;  treachery. 

IN'SIGHT,  /  [ inficht ,  Dut.  It  had  formerly  the  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  la  ft  (y  liable.]  Introfpeftion  ;  deep  view;  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  interior  parts;  thorough  (kill  in  any  thing. — 
A  garden  gives  us  a  great  infight  into  the  contrivance  and 
wildom  of  Providence,  and  (uggelts  innumerable  fubjefts 
of  meditation.  SpeBator. 

Straitway  fent  with  careful  diligence 
To  fetch  a  leech,  the  which  had  great  infght 
In  that  difeafe  of  grieved  confcience, 

And  well  could  cure  the  fame;  his  name  was  Patience. 

Spenfer. 

INSIG'NIA,  f.  [Latin.]  Enfigns  ;  arms. 

INSIGNIFICANCE,  or  Insignificancy,  /  [infgnt- 
fcance,  Fr.  from  infignificant.'\.  Want  of  meaning;  un¬ 
meaning  terms. — To  give  an  account  of  all  the  infgnifi- 
eancies  and  verbal  nothings  of  this  philofophy,  would  be 
to  tranfcribe  it.  Glanville. — Unimportance. — As  I  was  ru¬ 
minating  on  that  I  had  feen,  I  could  not  forbear  refieft- 
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ing  on  the  infgnificancy  of  human  art,  when  fet  in  compa¬ 
nion  with  the  deligns  of  Providence.  Addifon. 

My  annals  are  in  mouldy  mildews  wrought, 

With  ealy  infgnificance  of  thought.  Garth. 

INTSIGNIF'ICANT,  adj.  Wanting  meaning ;  void  of 
fignification  : 

’Till  you  can  weight  and  gravity  explain, 

Thofe  words  are  inf gnf cant  and  vain.  Blachmore. 

Unimportant ;  wanting  weight :  ineffeftuak  This  fenfe, 
though  fupported  by  authority,  is  not  very  proper.— All 
the  arguments  to  a  good  life  will  be  very  inf gmf  cant  to  a 
man  that  hath  a  mind  to  be  wficked,  when  remiflion  of  fin 
may  be  had  upon  cheap  terms.  Tillctpm. 

INSIGNIFICANTLY,  aclv.  Without  meaning. — Birds 
are  taught  to  life  articulate  words,  yet  they  underftand 
not  their  import,  but  life  them  infgnificantly,  as  the  organ 
or  pipe  renders  the  tune,  which  it  underftands  not.  Hale. 
— Without  importance  or  effeft. 

INSIGNIF'I CANTNESS,  /  Infig, nifkance  ;  the  date 
of  being  inlignificant. 

INSIL'IUM,  f.  in  old  records,  ill  advice. 
INSIMULA'TION,  /  [from  infmulo,  Lat.  to  accufe.] 
An  accufation.  Cole. 

INSI'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  Lario? 
fix  miles  eaft  of  Como. 

INSINCE'RE,  adj.  [ infneerus ,  Lat.  in  and  fncere .]  Not 
what  he  appears  ;  not  hearty  ;  diffembling;  unfaithful; 
of  perfon3.  Not  found  ;  corrupted  ;  of  things  :• 

Ah  why,  Penelope,  this  caufelefs  fear, 

To  render  lleep’s  foft  bleffmgs  infneere? 

Alike  devote  to  forrow’s  dire  extreme, 

The  day  refleftion  and  the  midnight  dream.  Pope. 

INSINCER'ITY,  /  Difiimulation  ;  want  of  truth  err 
fidelity. —  If  men  (hould  always  aft  under  a  m.ifk,  and  in 
difguife,  that  indeed  betrays  delign  and  infmeerity.  Broome- 
To  INSIN'EW,  v.a.  To  ftrengthen  ;  to  confirm.  A 
word  not  ufed: 

All  members  of  our  caufe, 

That  are  infinc/ved  to  this  aftion.  Shakefpeare. 

INSINTWING,  /  The  aeft  of  ftrengthening. 
INSIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria  :  four  miles  fouth  of 
Rothenburg. 

INSIN'UANT,  adj.  [French.]  Having  the  power  to 
gain  favour. — Men  not  fo  quick  perhaps  of  conceit  as  (low 
to  paflions,  and  commonly  lefs  inventive  than  judicious,, 
liowfoever  prove  very  plaufible,  inf  nu ant ,  and  fortunate, 
men.  Wot  ton. 

To  [NSIN'UATE,  v.a.  [infnuer,  Fr.  infnuo,  Lat.  ]  To 
introduce  any  thing  gently. — The  water  eafily  infnuatys 
itfelf  into,  and  placidly  diftends,  the  veffels  of  vegetables.. 
Woodward. — To  pufli  gently  into  favour  or  regard  ;  com¬ 
monly  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. — There  is  no  parti¬ 
cular  evil  which  hath  not  fome  appearance  of  goodnefs, 
whereby  to  infnuate  itfelf.  Hooker. — At  the  ifle  of  Rhee  he 
infmuoted  himfelf  into  the  very  good  grace  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  Clarendon. — To  hint ;  to  impart  indireftlv  : 
And  all  the  fiftions  bards  purfue 

Do  but  infnuate  what’s  true.  Swift. 

To  inftil  ;  to  infufe  gently. — All  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  be- 
fides  order  and  clearnels,  are  for  nothing  elfe  but  to  inf  ¬ 
nuate  wrong  ideas,  move  the  paflions,  and  thereby  millend 
the  judgment.  Locke. 

To  INSIN'UATE,  v.  n.  To  wheedle;  to  gain  on  the 
affections  by  gentle  degrees  : 

I  love  no  colours  ;  and,  without  all  colour 
Of  bale  inf  nuating  flattery, 

I  pluck  this  white  rofe  with  Plantagenet.  Shakefpeare. 
To  fteal  into  imperceptibly  ;  to  be  conveyed  infenfibly. — 
Peftilential  miafms  infnuate  into  the  humoral  and  con- 
x  fiftent 
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fiftent  parts  of  the  body.  Harvey . — To  enfold  ;  to  wreath  ; 
to  wind  : 

Clofe  the  ferpent  Gy 
L/Jinuating,  of  his  fatal  guile 

Gave  proof  unheeded.  Milton. 

INSINUATING,  f.  The  aft  of  introducing  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  of  getting  into  favour  by  peculiar  behaviour. 

INSINUA'TION,  f.  The  power  of  pleafing  or  dealing 
upon' the  affeftions. — When  the  indultry  of  one  man  hath 
fettled  the  work,  a  new  man,  by  infmuation  or  mifinfor- 
mation,  may  not  fupplant  him  without  a  juft  caufe.  Bacon. 

INSIN'UATIVE,  adj.  Stealing  on  the  affedtions. —  It  is 
a  Grange  informative  power  which  example  and  cuftom  have 
upon  us.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

XNSINUA'TOR,  J .  [Latin.]  He  that  infinuates. 

INSIP' ID,  adj.  [ infopide ,  Fr.  infopidus,  Lat.  ]  Wanting 
take  ;  wanting  power  of  affefting  the  organs  of  take. — 
This  chyle  is  the  natural  and  alimentary  pituita,  which 
the  ancients  defcribed  as  infopid.  Flayer  on  the  Humours. 

Our  fathers  much  admir’d  their  fauces  fweet, 

And  often  call’d  for  fugar  with  their  meat  ; 

Infopid  tafte,  old  friend,  to  them  that  Paris  knew. 

Where  rocambole,  fnallot,  and  the  rank  garlic,  grew.  King. 
Wanting  fpirit ;  wanting  pathos  ;  flat;  dull;  heavy: 

The  gods  have  made  your  noble  mind  for  me. 

And  her  infopid  foul  for  Ptolemy  ; 

A  heavy  lump  of  earth  without  defre, 

A  heap  of  allies  that  o’erlaj's  your  fire.  Drydcn. 

INSIPID'ITY,  f.  fonfopidite,  Fr.  from  mfopidf  Want  of 
tafte.  Want  of  life  or  fpirit. — Dryden’s  lines  Ihine 
ftcongiy  through  the  infopidily  of  Tate’s.  Pope. 

INSIP'IDLY,  adv-  Without  tafte.  Dully;  without 
fpirit. — One  great  reafon  why  many  children  abandon 
themfelves  wholly  to  filly  fports,  and  trifle  away  all  their 
time  infopidly,  is  becaufe  they  have  found  their  curiofity 
baulked.  Locke. 

INSIP'IDNESS,/!  Infipidity;  want  of  tafte,  Ac. 
lNSIP'IENCE,  or  Ins^piency,  f.  [ infopientia ,  Lat.] 
Folly;  want  of  underftanding. 

To  INSIST7,  v.n.  [ irfofoer ,  Fr.  vfofoo,  Lat.]  To  Hand  or 
reft  upon. — The  combs  being  double,  the  cells  on  each 
fide  the  partition  are  fo  ordered,  that  the  angles  on  one 
fide,  irfojl  upon  the  centres  of  the  bottom  of  the  cells  on 
the  other  fide.  Ray. — Not  to  recede  from  terms  or  affer- 
tions  ;  to  perfift  in  : 

Upon  fuch  large  terms,  and  fo  abfolute, 

As  our  conditions  Ihall  irfojl  upon, 

Our  peace  Ihall  Hand  firm  as  rocky  mountains.  Shake/p. 
To  dwell  upon  in  difcourfe. — Were  there  no  other  adt  of 
liofcility  but  that  which  we  have  hitherto  infofied  on,  the 
intercepting  of  her  fupplies  were  irreparably  injurious  to 
her.  Decay  of  Piety. 

INSIS'TENT,  adj.  [infojlens,  Lat.]  Retiring  upon  any 
thing. — The  breadth  of  the  lubftruction  rnuit  be  at  leait 
double  to  the  infojleht  wall  IVutton. 

INSIST'ING,  f.  The  adt  of  perfifting  in. 

INSIS'TUKE,  f.  [from  irfojl. ~\  Conftancy;  regularity; 
not  ufed : 

The  heav’ns  themfelves,  the  planets,  and  the  centre, 
Obferve  degree,  priority,  and  place, 

Inffoure,  courfe,  proportion,  feafon,  form. 

Office,  and  cuftom,  in  all  line  of  order.  Shakefpeare. 

tNSFTIENCY,  f.  [ in  and  fotio,  Lat.]  Exemption 
from  third:.' — What  is  more  admirable  than  the  fitnefs  of 
every  creature  for  the  ufe  we  make  of  him  ?  The  docility 
of  an  elephant,  and  the  ivfotiency  of  a  camel  for  travelling 
in  deferts.  Grew. 

INSI'TION,  f.  [ iifotio ,  Lat]  The  infertion  or  the  in- 
graftment  of  one  branch  into  another. —  Without  the  ufe 
ot  thefe  we  could  have  nothing  of  culture  or  civility ;  no 
tillage,  grafting,  or  infotion.  Ray. 

INSITIVE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  into,  and  Jilusj  placed.] 
Grafted  ;  not  natural.  Scott. 
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To  INSLA'VE,  Src.  See  To  Enslave,  vol.  vi. 
INS'MiNG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurte  :  ten  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Dieuze,  and 
nine  eaft-north-eaft  of  Morhange. 

To  INSNA'RE,  v.  a.  To  intrap  ;  to  catch  in  a  trap, 
gin,  or  fnare  ;  to  inveigle  : 

Why  ftrevv’It  thou  fugar  on  that  bottled  fpider, 

Whofe  deadly  web  infnaretk  thee  about  ?  Shakefpeare. 

To  intangle  in  difficulties  or  perplexities. — That  the  hy¬ 
pocrite  reign  not,  left  the  people  be  infnared.  Jobxxx.  iv  30. 
INSNA'RER,  f.  He  that  inftiares. 

INSNA7RING,y.  The  adt  of  bringing  into  a  fnare. 
INSO'CIABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  in/ociabilis,  Lat.]  Averfe 
from  converfation  : 

If  this  aullere  infociable  life 

Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood.  Shakefpeare. 

Incapable  of  connexion  or  union. — The  lowed  ledge  or 
row  mud  be  merely  of  done,  clofely  laid,  without  mortar, 
which  is  a  general  caution  for  all  parts  in  building  that 
are  contiguous  to  board  or  timber,  becaule  lime  and  wood 
are  infoci  able.  Wot  ton. 

INSO'CI  ABLENESS,  f.  Unfociablenefs  ;  refervednefs. 
INSOBRI'ETY,  f.  Drunkennefs  ;  want  of  fobriety.— 
He  whofe  confcience  upbraids  him  with  profanenefs  to¬ 
wards  God,  and  infobriety  towards  himfelf,  if  he  is  juft, to 
his  neighbour,  he  thinks,  he  has  quit  Icores.  Decay  of 
Piety. 

INSO'KO,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coaft  :  120 
miles  from  the  fea. 

To  IN'SOLATE,  v.a.  \_infolo,  Lat.]  To  dry  in  the  fun  ; 
to  expofe  to  the  adfion  of  the  fun. 

INSOLA'TION,  f.  Expofition  to  the  fun. — We  ufe 
thefe  towers  for  info/ation,  refrigeration,  converfation,  and 
for  the  view  of  divers  meteors.  Bacon. 

Insolation,  in  medicine,  the  influence  of  a  fcorching 
fun  on  the  brain. — One  cafe  of  confequential  madnefs  is 
an  effedt  of  injblation,  or  what  the  French  call  coup  de  foleil. 
An  inftance  of  which  I  lately  met  with  in  a  failor,  who 
became  raving  mad  in  a  moment,  while  the  fun-beams 
darted  perpendicularly  on  his  head.  Battic  on  Madnefs. 

The  coup  de  foleil,  or  infolation,  does  not  appear  to  arife 
from  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  alone,  but  occurs  only 
when  people  are  expofed  to  the  diredf  adfion  of  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  efpecially  during  any  labour  or  adtive  exertion. 
The  intenfe  heat  of  the  lun’s  rays,  adling  efpecially  on 
the  head,  increafes  the  adfion  of  the  blood-veffels,  and 
occafions  fuch  a  congeliion  in  the  brain,  as  to  bring  on  a 
fort  of  apoplexy,  which  has  been  thus  defcribed  by  Chal¬ 
mers,  in  his  Account  of  the  Weather  and  Difeafes  of 
South  Carolina,  vol.  i.  p.  105.  “  The  figns  which  lead  to 

this  cataftrophe  are  a  full  and  high-flulhed  countenance  ; 
an  univerfal  languor  with  a  drowfinefs;  fome  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  ftek,  and  have  retchings  to  vomit.  The  head  alfo 
is  fo  confufed  and  giddy,  that  the  perfon  daggers  when 
he  attempts  to  walk  ;  and  fo  vehement  is  the  circulation 
in  the  veffels  within  and  without  the  cranium,  that  he 
compares  the  pulfations  of  the  arteries  to  the  noile  of  many 
hammers  knocking  on  his  Ikull.  If,  in  this  cafe,  the  af- 
fedled  perfon  efcapes  convulfions  or  an  apoplexy,  fuch  a 
tightnefs  will  quickly  be  perceived  about  the  breaft  as  if 
that  part  was  girded  with  cords.  A  profound  fleep  foon 
enfues,  during  which  infpiration  is  performed  in  a  long, 
and  exfpiration  in  a  quick,  manner,  for  a  fmall  time;  but 
afterwards,  the  breathing,  being  fnore  hurried,  is  attended 
with  a  foertor,  or  loud  fnorting,  and  infpiration  is  exerted 
as  it  were  in  a  re-doubled  manner.  Prefently  after,  the 
refpiration  becomes  very  flow;  and  then  he  fo  quickly  ex¬ 
pires,  that  perhaps  this  whole  feene  pafl’es  in  the  Ipace 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  he  began  to  be  dif- 
ordered.”  The  remedies,  which  were  occalionally  fuc- 
cefs.ful  in  removing  this  date  of  difeafe,  were,  an  immedi¬ 
ate  removal  to  a  cool  airy  ftiade,  the  free  ufe  of  the  lancet 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  fprinkling  his 
bare  head  and  breaft  from  time  to  time  w  ith  cold  vinegar. 
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anti  keeping  'him  in  a  fitting  pofture.  Thefe  inftances  of 
fatal  infolation,  however,  are  not  very  common.  _  , 

Insolation,  in  pharmacy,  a  method  of  preparing 
certain  fruits,  drugs,  See.  by  expofing  them  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun’s  rays;  either  to  dry,  to  maturate,  or  to  fharpen, 
them ;  as  is  done  in  vinegar,  figs,  Sec,  The  word  comes 
from  the  Latin  verb  inflare ,  which  is  ufed  by  Pliny  and 
Columella,  and  dignifies  to  expofe  to  the  fun. 

.  IN'SOLENCE,  or.lNSOLENC.r,  f.  {infolence,  Fr.  irifolen- 
tia,  Lat.]  Pride  exerted  in  contemptuous  and  overbear¬ 
ing  treatment  of  others  ;  petulant  contempt. — They  could 
not  re  drain  the  infolency  of  O’Neal,  who,  finding  none 
now  to  withftand  him,  made  himfelf  lord  of  thofe  people 
that  remained.  Sperifer. 

Such  a  nature 

Tickled  with  good  fuccefs,  difdains  the  fiiadow 
Width  lie  "treads  on  at  noon;, but  I  do  wonder 
His  infolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius.  Shakefpeare. 

To  INS'OLENCE,  v.  a.  To  infult ;  to  treat  with  con¬ 
tempt.  A  very  bad  word. — The  bilhops,  who  were  fifft 
faulty,  infolenced  and  aflaulted.  King  Charles , 

IN'SOLENT,  adj.  [Fr.  infolens,  Lat.]  Contemptuous 
of  others;  haughty;  overbearing. — We  have  not  pillaged 
thofe  rich  provinces  which  we  refeued  :  victory  itfelf 
hath  not  made  us  infolent  matters.  Atterbury. 

IN'SOLENTLY,  adv.  [infolenter,'Lzt.~]  With  contempt 
of  others.;  haughtily;  rudely. — Briant,  naturally  of  an 
haughty  temper,  treated  him  very  infolently,  more  like  a 
criminal  than  a  prifoner  of  war.  Addifon . 

'Not  faCtion,  when  it  fliook  thy  regal  feat. 

Not  fenates,  infolently  loud, 

Thofe  echoes  of  a  thoughtlefs  crowd, 

Could  warp  thy  foul  to  their  unjuft  decree.  Dry  den. 

IN'SOLENTNESS,  f  The  fame  as  infolence. 

INSO'LITE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  foleo,  to 
foe  accuftomed.]  Unufual,  unaccuftomed.  Bailey.  Not  ufed. 

INSOL'VABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  in  and  folve .]  Not  to  be 
folved ;  not  to  be  cleared  ;  inextricable;  fuch  as  admits  of 
no  folution,  or  explication. — Spend  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
puzzling  enquiries  concerning  vacuums,  the  d offline  of 
infinites,  indiyifibles  and  incommenfurables,  wherein  there 
appear  fonre  dnfolvable  difficulties.  Watts. — That  cannot 
be  paid. 

INSOL'VABLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  infolvable. 

INSOLUBLE,  adj.  [Fr.  infolubilis,  Lat.]  Not  to  be 
cleared ;  not  to  be  refolved. — Admit  this,  and  what  fhall 
tjie  Scripture  be  but  a  fnare  and  a  torment  to  weak  con¬ 
fidences,  filling  them  with  >  infinite  fcrupulofities,  doubts 
infoluhle,  and  extreme  defpair.  Hooker. — Not  to  be  diffolved 
or  feparated.— Stony  matter  may  grow  in  any  part  of  a 
human  body  ;  for  when  any  thing  infallible  flicks  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  it  gathers  a  cruft  about  it .  ^Arbuthnot. 

INSOLUBLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  infoluhle. 

INSOLVENCY,  f.  Inability  to  pay  debts. — An  ad  of 
infohency  is  a  law  by  which  imprifoned  debtors  are  releafed 
without  payment. 

INSOLVENT,  adj.  [ in  and  folvo,-  Lat.]  Unable  to  pay. 

. — By  public  declaration  he  proclaimed  himfelf  infolvent  of 
thofe  vaft  firms  he  had  taken  upon  credit.  Howel. 

INSOLVENT,  f.  One  unable  to  pay.— -An  infolvent  is 
one  that  cannot  pay  his  debts.  Watts. 

Insolvent  Debtors.  Many  acts  have  been  from  time 
to  time  made  for  the  relief  of  thefe.  When  the  article 
Debt  was  printed,  we  omitted  to  notice  the  ftat.  34.  Geo. 
III.  c.  69,  by  which  perfons  actually  in  cuftody  on  the 
lath  of  February  1794,  and  whofe  whole  debts  did  not 
exceed  the  fumof  1000I.  were  releafed,  on  making  affida¬ 
vit  of  the  furrenderof  all  their  eftate  and  effeCts,  and  fign- 
ing  a  fchedule  thereof,  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  at  the  feffions  next  following  their  refpeCtive  notices, 
of  their  name,  trade,  and  two  laft  places  of  abode  (if  fo 
jnany  ;)  which  were  to  be  given  in  the  London  Gazette, 

Vol.  XI.  No.  740. 
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and  in  the  county  newfpaper  neareft  to  the  gaol  where 
confined,  (if  out  of  London  or  the  bills  of  mortality,) 
three  times;  the  firft  notice  to  be  at  leaft  twenty  .'one  days 
before  the  fa.id  feffions.  The 'eftate  and  effects  <5f  dif- 
charged  debtors,  are  vetted  in  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  who 
is  directed  by  the  ftatute  to  affign  the  fame  to'  fuch  cre¬ 
ditors  as  the  courts  fhall  diredt;  when  the  affignees  are  to 
ufe  their  belt  endavours  to  receive  and  colleCt  the  eftate 
and  effedtsof  every  fuch  debtor,  and  with  all  convenient 
fpeed  make  fale  thereof;  and  if  the  debtor  be  interefted 
in,  or  entitled  to  any  real  eftate,  either  eftates-tail,  or  in 
pofleffion,  reyerfion,  or  expectancy,  the  fame  to  be  fold 
by  public. auction  within  two  months  after  the  aftignment, 
being  firft  adveriifed  in  the  Gazette,  fome  daily  paper,  or 
country  paper,  if  out  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  thirty  days 
previous  to  fuch  fale;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months 
after  fuch  affignment;,  an  . equal  dividend’ of  the  debtor’s 
effeCts  was  ordered  to  be  made,  and,  if  a  furplus,  the  fame 
to  be  paid,  to  the  debtor.  Mortgages  to  take  place  of 
claims  of  an  inferior  nature.  Prifoners  not  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  of  debts  fubfequent  to  February  12,  1794.  At¬ 
torneys,  or  fervants,  imprifoned  for  embezzling  money 
received  for  their  employers,  or  any  perfons  who  have 
obtained  money,  or  bills  of  exchange',  under  falfe  pre¬ 
tences,  or  removed  goods  to  defraucT  landlords,  or  fraudu¬ 
lently  affigned  their  effeCts,  are  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  the  ftatute.  Prifoners  in  cuftody  for  fees,  on  contempt 
for  not  obeying  awards,  not  paying  cofts,  or  on  excom. 
cap.  to  be  difcliarged  ;  but  the  ftatute  does  not  extend  to 
debtors  to  the  crown  or  revenue;  20I.  per  cent,  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  as  a  reward  for  difeovering  any  part  of  a  debtor’s 
eftate  not  comprifed  in  the  fchedule  ;  and  the  difeharge 
of  fraudulent  debtors  to  be  void.  Perjury  of  prifoners  to- 
be  punifhable  as  in  other  cafes  of  perjury.  There  is  at  pre- 
fent  (May  1811)  a  bill  before  the  parliament  for  the  far¬ 
ther  relief  of  infolvent  debtors. 

A  poet  of  our  own  times,  whofe  reprefentations  of  ac¬ 
tual  life  glow  with  accuracy  of  delineation  and  truth  of 
character,  in  his  Letter  on  Prifons,  thus  deferibes  infol¬ 
vent  debtors: 

Here  are  the  guilty  race,  who  mean  to  live 
On  credit  that  credulity  will  give ; 

Who  purchafe,  confcious  they  can  never  pay  * 

Who  know  their  fate,  and  traffic  to  betray  ; 

On  whom  no  pity,  fear,  remorfe,  prevail. 

Their  aim  a  ftatute,  their  refource  a  jail  j 
Thefe  as  the  public  fpoilers  we  regard. 

No  dun  fo  liarfli,  no  creditors  fo  hard. 

A  fecond  kind  are  they,  who  truly  ftrive 
To  keep  thei'r  finking  credit  long  alive  ; 

Succefs,  nay  prudence,  they  may  want,  but  yet 
They  would  be  folvent,  and  deplore  a  debt: 

All  means  they  ufe,  to  all  expedients  run. 

And  are  by  flow  fad  fteps  at  laft  undone. 

Juftly,  perhaps,  yon  blame  their  want  of  (kill ; 

But  mourn  their  feelings,  and  ab folve  their  will, 

INSOLVENTNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  infolvent. 

INSOM'NIOUS,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  in,  and  fomnium,  a 
dream.]  Troubled  with  dreams  ;  reftlefs  in  fleep. 

IN'SOMUCH,  conj.  So  that ;  to  fuch  a  degree  that. _ ■ 

It  hath  ever  been  the  ufe  of  the  conqueror  to  defpife  the 
language  of  the  conquered,  and  to  force  him  to  learn  his  : 
fo  did  the  Romans  always  ufe,  injbmuck  that  there  is  no 
nation  but  is  fprinkled  with  their  language.  Spenfer.  This 
word  is  growing  obfolete. 

To  INSPECT,  v.  a.  [infpicio,  infpeclum ,  Lat.]  To  look 
into  by  way  of  examination. 

INSPECTING,  f.  The  aCt  of  looking  into,  or  of  ex¬ 
amining. 

INSPECTION,  f.  [ mfpeSlion ,  Fr.  infpeEiio,  Lat.]  Pry¬ 
ing  examination  ;  narrow  and  clofe  furvey.—- Our  religion 
is  a  religion  that  dares  to  be  underftood  ;  that  offers  itfelf 
to  the  fearcll  of  the  inquifitive,  to  the  infpeftion  of  the  fie- 
ver eft  and  the  molt  awakened  reafon  3  for,  being  fee u  re 
•  Na, 
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•f  her  fubflantial  truth  and  purity,  the  knows  that  for  her 
to  be  feen  and  looked  into,  is  to  be  embraced  and  ad¬ 
mired,  as  there  needs  no  greater  argument  for  men  to  love 
the  light  than  to  fee  it.  South. 

With  narrow  fearch,  and  with  infpeElion  deep, 

Confider  every  creature.  Milton. 

Superintendence:  prefiding  care.  In  the  firft  fenfe  it 
fhould  have  into  before  the  object,  and  in  the  fecond  fenfe 
may  admit  over  ;  but  authors  confound  them. — We- may 
fafely  conceal  our  good  deeds,  when  they  run  no  hazard 
of  being  diverted  to  improper  ends,  for  want  of  our  own 
infpeElion.  Atterbury. — We  fhould  apply  ourfelves  to  ftudy 
the  perfeftions  of  God,  and  to  procure  lively  and  vigor¬ 
ous  impreffions  of  his  perpetual  prefence  with  us,  and  in¬ 
fpeElion  over  us.  Atterbury. — The  divine  infpeElion  into  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  doth  neceflarily  follow  from  the  na¬ 
ture  and  being  of  God ;  and  he  that  denies  this,  doth  im¬ 
plicitly  deny  his  exiftence.  Bentley. 

Trial  by  Inspection,  or  Examination,  is  when,  for 
the  greater  expedition  of  a  caufe,  in  fome  point  or  iffue, 
being  either  the  principal  queftion,  or  arifing  collaterally 
out  of  it,  but  being  evidently  the  objefl  of  fenfe,-  the 
judges  of  the  court,  upon  the  teftimony  of  their  own  fenfes, 
lhall  decide  the  point  in  difpute.  For,  where  the  affirma¬ 
tive  or  negative  of  a  queftion  is  matter  of  fuch  obvious 
determination,  it  is  not  thought  necelfary  to  fummon  a 
jury  to  decide  it ;  who  are  properly  called  in  to  inform 
the  confcience  of  the  court  of  dubious  fafts;  and  there¬ 
fore  when  the  faff,  from  its  nature,  muft  be  evident  to 
the  court,  either  from  ocular  demonftration  or  other  irre¬ 
fragable  proof,  there  the  law  departs  from  its  ufual  refort, 
the  verdift  of  twelve  men,  and  relies  on  the  judgment  of 
the  court  alone.  As  in  cafe  of  a  fuit  to  reverfe  a  fine  for 
non-age  of  the  cognizor,  or  to  fet  afide  a  ftatute  or  recog¬ 
nizance  entered  into  by  an  infant ;  here,  and  in  other 
cafes  of  the  like  fort,  a  writ  lhall  iffue  to  the  fheriff,  com¬ 
manding  him  that  he  conftrain  the  faid  party  to  appear, 
that  it  may  be  afcertained  by  the  view  of  his  body  by  the 
king’s  juftices,  whether  he  be  of  full  age  or  not :  Ut  per  af- 
feEluni  corporis  fui  conjlare  poterit jufliciariis  nojlris,  fi pradiElus 
on  ft  plena  alatis  necne.  If,  however,  the  court  has,  upon 
infpeftion,  any  doubt  of  the  age  of  the  party,  (as  may 
frequently  be  the  cafe,)'  it  may  proceed  to  take  proofs  of 
the  party;  and,  particularly,  may  examine  the  infant  him- 
felf  upon  an  oath  of  voire  dire ;  that  is,  to  make  true  an¬ 
swers  to  fuch  qneftionsas  the  court  fliall  demand  of  him; 
or  the  court  may  examine  his  mother,  his  godfather,  or 
•he  like. 

INSPECTOR,/  [Latin.]  A  prying  examiner  : 

With  their  new  light  our  bold  infpeElors  prefs. 

Like  Cham,  to  {hew  their  father’s  nakedneS.  Denham. 

A  fuperintendent. — Young  men  may  travel  under  a  wife 
infpcElor  or  tutor  to  different  parts,  that  they  may  bring 
home  ufeful  knowledge.  Watts. 

INSPE'RABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
fpero,  to  hope.]  Improper  to  be  hoped  for.  Cole. 

To  INSPER'SE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  Lat.  into,  and  f par  go, 
to  fprinkle.]  To  fprinkle  upon.  Scott. 

INPER'SION,  f.  [ infperfio ,  Lat.]  A  fprinkling  upon. 
Ainfworthi 

INSPEX'IMUS,  /  [Latin.]  A  kind  of  letters  patent, 
fo  called  becaufe  they  begin  -with  this  word. 

To  INSPHE'RE,  v.  a.  To  place  in  an  orb  or  fphere : 

Where  thofe  immortal  fliapes 
Of  bright  aerial  fpirits  live  infpher'd ,  _ 

In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  ferene  air.  Milton. 

INSPI'RABLE,  adj.  [from  infpiref  Which  may  be 
drawn  in  with  the  breath,  which  may  beinfufed. — Tothefe 
infpirocble  hurts,  we  may  enumerate  thofe  they  fuftain  from 
their  expiration  of  fuliginous  fleams.  Harvey. 

INSPIRA'D.Q,  f.  A  perfon  who  pretends  to  infpira- 
tion  ;  an  enthufiaft.  Scott. 

INSPIRATION,  f.  [from  infpire.]  The  aft  of  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  breath.— In  any  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,. 
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the  fymptoms  are,  a  violent  fever,  and  a  moll  exquiffte- 
pain  increafedupon  infpiration ,  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed 
from  pleurify,  in  which  the  greateft  pain  is  in  expiration. 
Arbutknot.—' The  aft  of  breathing  into  any  thing.  Infu- 
fion  of  ideas  into  the  mind  by  a  fuperior  power. — Infpi- 
ration  is  when  an  overpowering  impreffion  of  any  propofi- 
tion  is  made  upon  the  mind  by  God  himfelf,  that  gives  a. 
convincing  and  indubitable  evidence  of  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  it :  fo  were  the  prophets  and  the  apoftles  in- 
fpircd .  Watts. 

We  to  his  high  infpiration  owe. 

That  what  was  done  before  the  flood  we  know.  Denham.. 

To  INSPI'RE,  v.  n.  [ infpiro ,  Lat.  infpirer ,  Fr.]  To- 
draw  in  the  breath  ;  oppofed  to  expire. — If  the  infpiring .= 
and  expiring  organ  of  any  animal  be  ftopt,  it  fuddenly 
yields  to  nature,  and  dies.  H'alton. — To  blow;. as  a  gentle- 
wind  does: 

Her  yellow  lockes,  crifped  like  golden  wyre, 

About  her  fhoulders  weren  loofely  fhed. 

And,  when  the  winde  emongft  them  did  infpire, 

They  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  difpred.  Spenfer.. 

To  INSPI'RE,  v.  a.  To  breathe  into  s 
Ye  nine,  defcend  and  fing,. 

The  breathing  inftruments  infpire.  Pope. 

To  infufe  by  breathing. — He  knew  nob  his  Maker,  and 
he  that  infpired  into  him  an  active  foul,  and  breathed  in  a. 
living  fpirit.  Wifd.  xv.  n. — To  infufe  into  the  mind;  to 
imprels  upon  the  fancy:, 

I  have  been  troubled  in  my  fleep  this  night ; 

But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  infpifd.  Shake] i 'peart. 

Then  to  the  heart  infpir'd 

Vernal  delight.  Milton. 

To  animate  by  fupernatural  infufion. — The  letters  are 
often  read  to  the  young  religious,  to  infpire  them  witfew 
fentiments  of  virtue.  Addifon. 

Erato,  thy  poet’s  mind  infpire. 

And  fill  hisYoul  with  thy  celeftial  fire;  Dryden. 

To  draw' in  with  the  breath. — By  means  of  fulphurous 
coal-linoakj  the  lungs  are  ftifled  and  oppreffed,  whereby 
they  are  forced  to  infpire  and  expire  the  air  with  difficulty,, 
in  companion  of  the  facility  of  infpiring  and  expiring  the 
air  in  the  country.  Harvey. 

His  baleful  breath  infpiring  as  he  glides  ; 

Now  like  a  chain  around  her  neck  he  rides,  Dryden. 

INSPPRER,  f.  He  that  infpires. — To  the  infinite  God,, 
the  omnipotent  creator  and  preferver  of  the  world,  the. 
moll  gracious  redeemer,  fanciifier,  and  injpirer,  of  mankind, 
be  all  honour.  Derham. 

INSPIRING,  f.  The  aft  of  breathing  into  ;  of  excit¬ 
ing  certain  thoughts. 

To  INSPIR'IT,  v.  a.  To  animate;  toafluate;  to  fill, 
with  life,  and  vigour  ;  to  enliven  ;  to  invigorate  ;  to  en¬ 
courage. — It  has  pleafed  God  to  infpirit  and  afluateall  his 
evangelical  methods  by  a  concurrence  of  fupernatural 
flrength,  which  makes  it  not  only  eligible,  but  poffible, 
eafy,  and  pleafant,  to  do  whatever  he  commands  us.  Decay, 
of  Piety. 

Let  joy  or  eafe,  let  afHuence  or-content, 

And  the  gay  confcience  of  a  life  well  [pent,.. 

Calm  ev’ry  thought,  infpirit  ev’ry  grace. 

Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  fmile  upon  thy  face.  Pope. 

INSPIRITING,  /.  The  aft  of  animating,  or  railing 
the  fpirits. 

To  INSPIS'SATE,  v.a.  [in  and Jpi/fus,  Lat.]  Tothicken-j 
to  make  thick. — Sugar  doth  injpijfate  the  fpirits  of  the 
wine,  and  maketh  them  not  fo  eafy  to.  refolve  into  vapour. 
Bacon.. 

INSPIS'SATING,_/  The  aft  of  making  thick. 
INSPISSA'TION,  f  The  aft  of  making  any  liquid 
thick. — Recent  urine  will  cryftalize  by  infpijfadon,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  fait  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  Arbuthnot. 

IN'SPRUCK, 
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TN'SPRUCK,  rNNSPRtTCK-,  or  Ynsbrtjcc,  a  town  of 
Germany*  and  capital  of  the  Tyrol efe,  fituated  on  the  Inn. 
Within  the  walls  and  gates,  indeed,  it  is  not  large  ;  but 
contains  extenfive  fuburbs,  which  are  taken  up  by  confi- 
derable  palaces,  churches,  and  convents.  This  town  is 
the  reficfence  of  the  fupreme  reprefentation,  and  aulic 
chamber/ of  the  reverfion-judicatory  of  the  counties  of 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Auftria,  as  alfo  of  the  regency,  or 
lords-juftices.  In  the  middle  of  the  Francifcan  church, 
which  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  caufed  to  be  built  here, 
among  other  monuments,  is  feen  a  magnificent  one,  ere&- 
ed  by  that  emperor  in  honour  of  Maximilian  I.  On  the 
top  of  it  he  is  reprefented  by  a  metal  ftatue  kneeling, 
which  ftatue  is  furrounded  with  four  other  fmaller  ones 
of  metal,  reprefenting  the  Virtues ;  and  on  the  monu¬ 
ment  itfelf,  in  a  raifed  work  of  white  marble,  the  exploits 
of  that  emperor  are  reprefented.  In  the  coftly  choir-altar 
of  the  very  beautiful  parifh-church  here,  is  to  be  feen  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  image  of  Mariahulf,  which  the  archduke  Leopold, 
while  bifhop  of  Straflmrg  and  Paflau,  brought  from  the 
electoral  cabinet  at  Drefden  to  Paffau,  and  his  fon  after¬ 
wards  fent  to  this  place.  It  is  furrounded  with  the  images 
of  the  princes  of  duke  Charles  V.  of  Lorrain,  which  are 
worked  in  filver,  of  the  fame  fize  as  when  born,  together 
with  the  golden  image,  in  the  fame  fize,  which  the  em- 
prefs-queen  Maria  Therefa,  after  her  delivery,  in  the  year 
174.1,  of  the  archduke  Jofeph,  made  a  prefent  of  to  this 
place,  and  fome  other  valuable  offerings.  After  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fixteenth,  century,  the  Jefuits  were  introduced 
here,  whofe  gymnafium  the  emperor  Leopold  converted 
into’ an  univerfity  in  the  year  1672,  calling  it  Casfereo- 
Leopoldina;  and  which,  in  1745,  was  prefented  by  the 
emprefs- queen  Maria  Therefa,  with  the  collection  of  books 
which  was  formerly  kept  at  the  citadel  of  Ambras  ;  and 
afterwards  with  books  of  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna. 
I11  1805,  Infpruck  was  taken  by  the  French,  when  the 
76th  regiment  recovered  two  ftandards  which  the  fame  re¬ 
giment  had  loft  in  a  former  war :  twenty.-eight  miles  north 
of  Brixen,,  and. fixty- eight  fouth-weft  of  Salzburg.  Lat. 
47.  16.  N.  Ion.  11.  30.  E. 

INSTABILITY,/,  \jnflabiUte,  Fr.  mfiabihs,  Lat.]  In- 
conftancy  ;  ficklenefs;  mutability  of  opinion  or  conduCt. 

_ Instability  of  temper  ought  to  be  checked,  when  it  dif- 

pofes  men  to  wander  from  one  fcheme  of  government  to 
another;  fuch  a  ficklenefs  cannot  but  be  fatal  to  our 
country.  Addifon. 

INSTA'BLE,  adj.  [infalihs,  Lat.]  Inconitant ;  chang- 
ino-.  See  Unstable. 

INSTA'BLENESS,  /  Inftability.  Scott-. 

To  INSTA'LL,  v.  a.  [ injlaller ,  Fr.  in  and  [call.  ]  To  ad¬ 
vance  to  any  rank  or  office,  by  placing  in  the  feat  or  ftall 
proper  to  that  condition.-— The  king  chofe  him  mafter  of 
the  horfe  :  after  this  he  was  inftalltd  of  the  molt  noble  or¬ 
der.  Wotton-. 

She  reigns  a  goddefs  now  among  the  faints. 

That  whilom  was  the  faint  of  fhepherds  light, 

And  is  inf  ailed  now  in  heaven's  bight.  Spenfer. 

INSTALLATION,  /  The  a£t  of  giving  vifible  pof- 
feflion  of  a  rank  or  office,  by  placing  in  the  proper  feat.— 
Upon  the  election,  the  bifhop  gives  a  mandate  for  his  in - 
Jiallation.  Ay  life's  Parergsn.  . 

INSTALLING,/.  The  aft  of  placing  in  a  ftall,  or  111 
any  feat  of  office. 

INSTALMENT,/.  The  a&  of  inftalling; 

Is  it  not  eafy 

To  make  lord  William  Haftings  of  our  mind. 

For  the  injlalment  of  this  noble  duke 

In  the  feat  royal  ?'  Shahefeare. 

The  feat  in  which  one  is  inftalled: 

Search  Windfor-caftle,  elves : 

The  feveral  chairs  of  order  look  you  fcour ; 

Each  fair  injlalment,  coat,  and  feveral  creit, 

With  loyal  blazon  evermore  be  bleit  1  Shakefp care. 
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The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  in,  and  fallum,  a 
term  ufed  for  a  feat  in  church,  in  the  choir,  or  a  feat  or 
bench  in  a  court  of  juftice,  & c.  Though  Voffnis  is  of 
opinion  the  word  is  of  German  origin.  Injlalment  is 
chiefly  ufed  for  the  induff  ion  of  a  dean,  prebendary,  or 
other  ecclefiaftical  dignitary,  into  the  poffeflion  of  his  ftall, 
or  proper  feat,  in  the  cathedral  church  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs. _  This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  injlallation.  The 
fame  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  ceremony,  whereby  the 
knights  of  the  garter  are  placed  in  their  rank  in  the  cha¬ 
pel  of  St.  George  at  Windfor.  See  Knighthood. 

Instalment,  inlaw,  a  fettlement,  eftablifhing,  or  fure 
placing  in;  as  inftalment  into  dignities,  &c.  See  fat.  20 
Car.  II.  c.  2.  In  ecclefiaftical  promotions,  where  the  free¬ 
hold  paffes  to  the  perfon  promoted,  corporal  poffeflion  is 
required,  to  veft  the  property  completely  in  the  new  pro¬ 
prietor  ;  who,  according  to  the  diltincfion  of  the  ca- 
nonifts,  acquires  the  jus- ad  rem,  or  inchoate  and  imperfeffr 
right,  by  nomination  and  inftitution  ;  but  not  the  jus  in 
re,  or  complete  and  full  right,  unlefs  by  corporal  poffef- 
fion.  Therefore  in  dignities  poffeflion  is  given  by  infal- 
ment-,  in  reffories  and  vicarages  by  induElion,  without  which 
no  temporal  rights  accrue  to  the  minifter,  though  every 
ecclefiaftical  power  is  veiled  in  him  by  injlitution.  2  Comm. 
312.  See  the  word  Institution. 

Injlalment  lignifies  alfo  either  the  payment,  or  the  time 
appointed  for  payment,  of  different  portions  of  a  fum  of 
money  ;  which,  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  inftead  of 
being  payable  in  the  grofs,  at  one  time,  is  to  be  paid  in 
parts,  at  certain  ftated  times ;  fuch  as  are  frequently  fpe- 
cified  in  conditions  to  bonds,  Sec.  or  defeafances,  or  war¬ 
rants  of  attorney  to  confefs  judgments. 

IN'STANCE,  or  Instancy,/  [infance,  Fr.]  Impor¬ 
tunity  ;  urgency ;  lolicitation. — Chriftian  men  fhould 
much  better  frame  themfelves  to  thofe  heavenly  precepts 
which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  with  fo  great  infancy  gave  us 
concerning  peace  and  unity,  if  we  did  concur  to  have  the 
ancient  councils  renewed.  Hooker. — Motive;  influence; 
prefling  argument.  Not  now  in  ufe. — She  dwells  fo  fecure- 
ly  upon  her  honour,  that  folly  dares  not  prefent  itfelf,. 
Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with  any  direction  in  my  hand, 
my  defires  had  infance  and  argument  to  commend  them¬ 
felves.  S/iahefpeare. 

The  infances  that  fecond  marriage  move, 

Are  bafe  refpedls  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love.  Skakefpeare „ 
Profecution  or  procefs  of  a  fuit.-— The  infance  of  a  caufie 
is  laid  to  be  that  judicial  procefs  which  is  made  from  the 
conteftation  of  a  fuit,  even  to  the  time  of  pronouncing 
fentence  in  the  caufe,  or  till  the  end  of  three  years.  Ay- 
life. — Example  ;  document. — We  find  in  hiltory  infances - 
of  perfons,  who,  after  their  prifons  have  been  flung  open, 
have  cholen  rather  to  languilh  in  their  dungeons,  than 
Hake  their  milerable  lives  and  fortunes  upon  the  fuccefs 
of  a  revolution.  Addifon. — Suppofe  the  earth  lliould  be  re¬ 
moved  nearer  to  the  fun,  and  revolve  for  irjlance  in  the 
orbit  of  Mercury,  the  whole  ocean  would  boil  with  heat. 
Bentley. — The  ule  of  injlances  is  to  illuftrate  and  explain  a 
difficulty  ;  and  this  end  is  bell  anfwered  by  fuch  infances 
as  are  familiar  and  common.  Baker. 

Yet  doth  this  accident 
So  far  exceed  all  infance,  all  difcourfe,. 

That  I  am  ready  to  diltruft  mine  eyes.  Shakejpeare. 

State  of  any  thing. — Thefe  feem  as  if,  in  the  time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Firft,  they  were  drawn  up  into  the  form  of  al¬ 
low  in  the  firft  infance.  Hale. — Occafion  ;  acl. — If  Eufebia 
has  lived  as  free  from  fin  as  it  is  poflible  for  human  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  becaule  the  is  always  watching  and  guarding 
againft  all  infances  of  pride.  Law's  Serious  Call. 

A  foul  fupreme  in  each  hard  infance . try’d 

Above  all*  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride.  Pope. 

To  IN'STANCE,  v.n.  To  give  or  offer  an  example. — Ins 
tragedy  and  latire,  this  age  and  the  laft  have  excelled  the 

ancients  3; 
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ancients;  and  I  would  infiance  in  Shakefpeare  of  tlie  for¬ 
mer,  in  Dorfet  of  the  latter.  Dryden. 

INSTANCING,  f.  The  aft  of  producing  an  inftance 
or  example. 

INSTANT,  adj.  [Fr.  infians,  Lat.]  Prefling' ;  urgent; 
.importunate ;  earneft. — And  they  were  infiant  with  loud 
voices,  requiring  that  he  might  be  crucified.  Luke  xxiii.  2.3. 

■ — Rejoicing  in  hope  ;  patient  in  tribulation;  continuing 
infiant  in  prayer.  Romans  xii.  12. — Immediate;  without 
any  time  intervening  ;  prefent : 

Nor  native  country  thou,  nor  friend,  fhalt.fee  ; 

Nor  war  haft  thou  to  wage,  nor  year  to  come  ;  _  • 

Impending  death  is  thine,  and  infiant  doom.  Prior. 

Quick;  making  no  delay. — .Infiant  without  difturb  they 
.took  alarm,  Milton. 

.Griev’d  that  a  vifitant  fo  long  ftiould  wait 
Unmark’d  urihonour’d,  at  a  monarch’s  gate  ; 
bifiant  he  flew  with  hofpitable  hafte, 

.And  the  new  friend  with  courteous  air  embrac’d.  Pope. 

INSTANT,/  [French.]  An  infinitely  fmall  part  of 
duration,' or  in  which  we  perceive  no  fucceflion,  or  which 
takes  up  the  time  of  only  one  idea  in  our  mind.  —  It  is  a 
maxim  in  mechanics,  that  no  natural  effeft  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  an  infiant.,  or  without  fome  definite  time;  alfo 
that,  the  greater  the  time,  the  greater  the  effeft.  And 
hence  may  appear  the  reafon,  why  a  burthen  feems  lighter 
■to  a  perfon  the  fafter  he  carries  it ;  and  why,  the  falter  a 
-perfon  Aides  or  fcates  on  the  ice,  the  lefs  liable  it  is  to 
break,  or  bend.  Hutton. 

Her  nimble  body  yet  in  time  muft  move, 

And  not  in  infiants  t  hrough  all  places  ftride ; 

But  fhe  is  nigh  and  far,  beneath,  above, 

In  point  of  time  which  thought  cannot  divide.  Dames. 

A  particular  time. — I  can  at  any  unfenfonable  infiant  of 
•  the  night  appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady’s  chamber 
■window.  Shakefpeare. — It  is  ufed  in  low  and  commercial 
language  for  a  day  of  the  prefent  or  current  month.— On 
the  twentieth  infiant  it  is  my  intention  to  ereft  a  lion’s 
head.  Addifon. 

INSTANTANETTY,  /.  Unpremeditated  production. 
—Which  have  no  fort  of  claim  to  be  called  verfes,  befide 
their  iifiantaneity .  Skenfionr. 

INSTANTA'NEOUS,  adj.  Done  in  an  inftant;  gift¬ 
ing  at  once  without  any  perceptible  fucceflion  ;  acting 
with  the  utmoft  fpeed  5  done  with  the  utmoft  fpeed. — 
This  manner  of  the  beginning  or  ceafing  of  the  deluge 
doth  not  at  all  agree  with  the  infiantaneous  aftions  of  cre¬ 
ation  and  annihilation.  Burnet's  Theory. 

The  rapid  radiance  infiantaneous  ftrikes 

Th’  illumin’d  mountain,  Thomfon. 

INSTANTANEOUSLY,  adj.  In  an  invifible  point  of 
-ftme  —What  I  had  heard  of  the  raining  of  frogs  came  to 
my  thoughts,  there  being  reafon  to  conclude  that  thofe 
came  from  the  clouds,  or  were  infiantaneoujly  generated. 
Derham. 

INSTANTA'NEOUSNESS,/  [from  infiantaneous. \  The 
ftate  of  being  done  in  an  inftant. 

INSTANTLY,  adv.  Immediately  ;  without  any  per¬ 
ceptible  intervention  of  time. — In  a  great  whale,  the  fenfe 
and  the  effects  of  any  one  part  of  the  body  infiantly  make 
a  tranfcuriion  throughout  the  whole  body.  Bacon. 

Sleep  infiantly  fell  on  me, 

As  fev’ral  winds  arife.  Milton. 

With  urgent  importunity^ 

He  meant  to  make  them  know  their  follie’s  prife. 

Had  not  thofe  two  him  infiantly  deiired 

T’  affuage  hjs  wrath,  and  pardon  their  mefprife.  Spenfer. 

To  INSTATE,  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  certain  rank  or  con¬ 
dition, — This  kind  of  conqueft  does  only  inflate  the  vic- 
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tor  in  thefe  rights,  which  the  conquered  prince  had.  Hate.- 
— To  invelt.  Objolete  : 

For  his  poffeflions. 

Although  by  confifcation  ‘they  are  ours, 

We  do  infiate  and  widow  you  withal.  ‘  Shakefpeare. 

INSTATING,  /.  The  aft  of  putting  into  a  proper 
ftate. 

INSTAURA'TION,  /  Reftoration  ;  reparation.;  re¬ 
newal  ;  as  the  re-eftnblifhment,  or  reftau  ration,  of  a  reli¬ 
gion,  a  church,  or  the  like,  to  its  former  ftate.  The  word 
is  by  fome  derived  from  the  old  Latin  infiaurum,  whicji 
fignified  the  “ftock”  of  things  neceffary  for  the  tiijiqg 
and  managing  of  grounds  ;  as  cattle,  tools,  harnefs,  Sec. 
But  the  word  infiaurum  is  only  of  the  middle  age  :  inflau- 
ratio  is  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  by  fome  derived 
from  infiar,  “  like,”  as  importing  a  thing’s  being  brought 
to  its  former  likenefs  or  appearance.  See  Restoration. 

INSTAU'RUM,  f.  in  old  records,  the  whole  ftock  of  a 
farm ;  the  veftment,  plate,  and  other  things  belonging  to 
a  church. 

INSTEAD',  adv.  In  the  place  ;  in  the  room  : 

He  in  derifion  fets 

Upon  their  tongues  a  various  fpirit,  to  rafe 
Quite  out  their  native  language,  and  infiead 
To  low  a  jangling  noife  of  tongues  unknown.  Milton. 

INSTEAD  OF,  prep.  In  room  of ;  in  place  of. — -Vary 
the  form  of  fpeech,  and,  infiead  of  the  word  church,  make 
it  a  queftion  in  politics,  whether  the  monument  be  in 
danger.  Swift. — Equal  to. — This  very  confideration  to  a 
wife  man  is  infiead  of  a  thoufand  arguments,  to  fatisfy  him, 
that,  in  thofe  times,  no  fuch  thing  was  believed.  Tillotfon. 

To  INSTEE'P,  v.  a.  To  foak  ;  to  mace'rate  in  moifture: 
Suffolk  firft  died,  and  York,  all  haggled  over, 

Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  infieep'd.  Shakefpeare , 
Lying  under  water: 

The  gutter’d  rocks,  and  congregated  fands, 

Traitors  infieep'd  to  clog' the  guiltlefs  keel.  Shakefpeare. 

INSTEEP'ING,  f  The  aft  of  foaking,  or  macerating. 

IN'STEP,  f.  The  upper  part  of  the  foot  where  it- joins 
to  the  leg. —  The  caliga  was  a  military  Ihoe  with  a  very 
thick  foie,  tied  above  the  infiep  with  leather  thongs.  Ar- 
buthnot.  . 

IN'STER,  a  river  of  Pruflia,  which  rifes  fix  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Pilkallem,  and  joins  the  Angera'p,  to  form  the 
Fregel,  near  Infterburgh 

IN'STERBURGH,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania,  con¬ 
taining  two  churches,  about  350  houfes,  and  3000  inha 
bitants  ;  the  caftle  was  built  in  the  14th  century.  Corn 
and  beer  are  its  principal  articles  of  trade  :  forty-four 
miles  eaft  of  Konigfberg.  Lat.  54.  35.  N.  Ion.  22.  2.  E. 

To  IN'STIGATE,  v.  a.  \infiigo,  Lat .  infiiguer,  F f .  ]  To 
urge  to  ill ;  to  provoke  or  incite  to  a  crime. — If  a.fervant 
infiigates  a  ftranger  to  kill  his  malter,  this  being  murder  in 
the  ftranger  as  principal,  of  courfe  the  fervant  is  acceflary 
only  to  the  crime  of  murder,  though  he  would  have  been 
guilty  as  principal  of  petty  treafon.  Blackfione. 

IN'STIGATING,/  The  aft  of  provoking,  or  of  ftir- 
ring  up. 

INSTIGATION,  f.  Incitement  to  a  crime ;  encou¬ 
ragement ;  impulfe  to  ill. — Shall  any  man,  that  wilfully 
procures  the  cutting  of  whole  armies  to  pieces,  let  up  for 
an  innocent  ?  as  if  the  lives  that  were  taken  away  by  his 
infiigation  were  not  to  be  charged  upon  his  account, 
L'Efirange. 

Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this  ?  But  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  infiigation,  Shakefpeare. 

IN'STIGATOR,  f.  Inciter  to  ill. — Either  the  eager- 
nefs  of  acquiring  or  the  revenge  of  miffing  dignities,  have 
been  the  great  infiigators  of  ecclefiaftic  feuds.  Decay  of 
Piety. 
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To  INSTIL',  v.  a,  lipfiillo,  Lat.  injliller,  Fr.]  To  infufis 
by  drops. — He  from  the  well  of  life  three  drops  inJUU'd.  Mil- 
ton. — To  insinuate  any  thing  imperceptibly  into  the  mind; 
to  infufe. — Thofe  heathens  did  in  a  particular  manner  in - 
flil  the  principle  into  their  children  of  loving  their  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  far  otherways  no.vv-a-days.  Swift. 

INSTILL A'TION,  /.  \_ivJlillatio ,  Lat.  from  injlil.]  The 
aft  of  pouring  in  by  drops.  The  aft  of  infufing  (lowly 
into  the  mind.  The  thing  infufed.— They  embitter  the 
cup  of  life  by  infenfible  injlillations.  Rambler. 

INSTIL'LING,yi  The  aft  of  infufing  by  drops. 

INSTIL'MENT,  /.  Any  thing  inftilled.— -The  leperous 
inJHlmcnt.  Shakefpeare. 

‘ To  INSTIM'ULATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  Lat.  into,  and 
Jlimulo,  to  prick.]  To  Stimulate;  to  urge  on. 

INSTIMULA'TION,  /  The  aft  of  urging  forward. 
Scott. 

INSTINCT',  adj.  \injlin£lus,  Lat.]  Moved;  animated. 
Not  in  ufe  ; 

Forth  rufh’d  with  whirlwind  found 
The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn, 

Itfelf  inJlinEl  with  fpirit,  but  convey’d 

By  four  cherubic  Shapes.  Milton. 

IN'STINCT,  f.  [Fr.  inJlitiElus,  Lat.  This  word  had  its 
accent  formerly  on  the  laft  fyllable.]  Defire  or  averfion 
afting  in  the  mind  without  the  intervention  of  reafon  or 
deliberation;  the  power  determining  the  will  of  brutes. — 
Thou  knoweft  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules  ;  but  beware 
inJlinEl-,  the  lion  will  not  touch  the  true  prince:  inJlinEl  is 
a  great  matter.  I  was  a  coward  on  inJlinEl;  I  lhall  think 
the  better  of  myfelf  and  thee,  during  my  life;  I  for  a  va¬ 
liant  lion,  and  thee  for  a  true  prince.  Shakefpeare . 

In  him  they  fear  your  highnefs’  death  ; 

And  mere  inJlinEl  of  love  and  loyalty 

Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment.  Shakefpeare. 

Nature  firft  pointed  out  my  Portius.  to  me. 

And  early  taught  me  by  her  fecret  force 
To  love  thy  perfon,  ere  I  knew  thy  merit ; 

Till  what  was  inJlinEl  grew  up  into  friendship.  Addifon. 

The  aftions  of  brutes,  or  inferior  animals,  are  faid  to 
be  direfted  by  infiinEl ;  thofe  of  man  by  reafon.  Philofo- 
phers,  however,  have  greatly' differed  in  their  opinions 
concerning  this  fubjeft ;  and  modern  authors  are  ex¬ 
tremely  at  a  lofs  where  to  draw  the  line.  Some  maintain 
that  man  is  endowed  with  a  greater  number  of  inftinfts 
than  any  fpecies  of  brutes  whatever;  others  infift  that  in 
human  nature  there  is  not  any  power  or  propenftty  at  all 
which  can  properly  be  called  inftinflive.  Some  contend 
that  brutes  are  guided  wholly  by  an  invariable  initinft, 
without  the  fmalleft  power  of  memory,  or  of  any  intel¬ 
lectual  faculty;  whilfl  others  infift,  that  they  pofl’efs  a  ve¬ 
getative  foul,  direfted  by  a  certain  inftinft,  capable  both 
of  reafon,  of  memory,  and  of  experience. 

The  molt  remarkable  inftance  of  the  power  of  inftinCt 
-is  obferved  in  the  conftruftion  of  a  honey-comb.  Bees, 
it  is  well  known,  conftruCt  their  combs  with  fmall  cells 
on  both  fides,  fit  both  for  holding  their  ftore  of  honey, 
and  for  rearing  their  young.  There  are  only  three  pofli- 
ble  figures  of  the  cells,  which  can  make  them  all  equal 
and  fimilar,  without  any  ufelefs  interftices.  Thefe  are 
the  equilateral  triangle,  the  fquare,  and  the  regular  hexa¬ 
gon.  Of  the  three,  the  hexagon  is  the  molt  proper,  both 
for  convenience  and  Strength.  Bees,  as  if  they  knew 
this,  make  their  cells  regular  hexagons.  As  the  combs 
have  cells  on  both  fides,  the  celis  may  either  be  exaCtly 
oppofite,  having  partition  againft  partition,  or  the  bottom 
of  a  cell  may  reft  upon  the  partitions  between  the  cells 
on  the  other  fide,  which  will  ferve  as  abuttrefs  to  ftrengthen 
it.  The  laft  way  is  the  beft  for  ltrength  ;  accordingly 
the  bottom  of  each  cell  refts  againft  the  point  where  three 
partitions  meet  on  the  other  fide,  which  gives  it  all  tire 
(Irength  poffible.  The  bottom  of  a  cell  may  either  be  one 
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plane,  perpendicular  to  the  Side-partitions;  or  it  may  be 
compofed  of  feveral  planes,  meeting  in  a  lolid  angle  in 
the  middle  point.  It  is  only  in  one  of  thefe  two  ways 
that  all  the  cells  can  be  fimilar  without  lofing  room  ;  and, 
for  the  fame  intention,  the  planes,  of  which  the  bottom 
is  compoled,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  mu  ft  be  three  in 
number,  and  neither  more  nor  fewer.  It  has  been  de- 
monftrated,  that,  by  making  the  bottoms  of  the  cells  to 
confift  of  three  planes  meeting  in  a  point,  there  is  a  fav-i 
ing  of  material  and  labour  no  way  inconfiderable.  The 
bees,  as  if  acquainted  with  thefe  principles  of  folid  geo¬ 
metry,  follow  them  molt  accurately;  the  bottom  of  each¬ 
cell  being  compofed  of  three  planes,  which  make  obtufe 
angles  with  the  fide-partitions  and  with,  one  another,  and 
meet  in  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom;  the  three 
angles  of  this  bottom  being  fupported  by  three  partitions 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  comb,  and  the  point  of  it  by  the 
common  interfeftion  of  thefe  three  partitions.  One  in¬ 
ftance  more  of  the  mathematical  fkill  difplayed  in  the 
ftrufture  of  a  honey-comb  deferves  to  be  mentioned.  It 
is  a  curious  mathematical  problem,  at  what  precife  angle 
the  three  planes  which  compol'e  the  bottom  of  a  cell  ought 
to  meet,  in  order  to  make  the  greateft  polfible  faving  of 
material  and  labour.  This  is  one  of  thofe  problems  be¬ 
longing  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  mathematics,  which  are 
called  problems  of  maxima  and  minima.  The  celebrated 
Maclaurin  refolved  it  by  a  fluxionary  calculation,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  and  determined  precifely  the  angle  required. 
Upon  the  moft  exaft  menfuration  which  the  Subject  could 
admit,  he  afterwards  found,  that  it  is  the  very  angle  in 
which  the  three  planes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  a  ho¬ 
ney-comb  do  aftually  meet.  If  a  honey-comb  were  a 
work  of  human  art,  every  man  of  common  fenfe  would 
conclude,  without  hefitation,  that  he  who  invented  the 
.conftruftion  muft  have  underftood  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  conftrufted.  We  need  not  fay  that  bees  know 
none  of  thefe  things:  they  work  moft  geometrically  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  of  geometry  ;  fomewhat  like  a  child* 
who  by  turning  the  handle  of  an  organ  makes  good  har¬ 
mony  without  any  knowledge  of  mufic.  The  art  is  not 
in  the  child,  but  in  him  who  made  the  organ.  In  like 
manner,  when  a  bee  makes  its  comb  fo  geometrically,  the 
geometry  is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in  that  great  Geometrician 
who  made  the  bee,  and  made  all  things  in  number,  weight, 
and  meafure.  This  places  in  a  moft  ftriking  point"  qf 
view  the  difference  betwixt  inftindl  and  reafon.  There 
are  no  improvements  made  by  man,  but  what  we  fee  car¬ 
ried  ftill  farther  by  fucceeding  generations ;  but  in  bees,, 
and  in  all  inferior  animals,  we  fee  precifely  the  fame  eco¬ 
nomy  and  contrivance  now,  in  constructing  their  cells, 
building  their  nefts,  laying  up  provisions,  &c.  as  at  the 
beginning;  and  that  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  generations, 
they  have  neither  improved,  nor  departed  from,  that  fixed 
fyftem  afllgned  to  them  by  nature  for  their  prefervation 
and  guidance:  whereas  men,  afting  by  reafon  and  fcience, 
improve  from  the  labours  and  inventions  of  each  other. 
Were  we  to  attribute  reafon  inftead  of  inftinft  to  bees  in 
the  conftruftion  of  their  combs,  we  Should  at  the  fame 
time  admit  them  to  be  rational  creatures,  endued  with 
thinking  and  reafoning  faculties,  far  Superior  to  men;  for 
the  principle  upon  which  the  honey-comb  is  conftrufted 
is  founded  on  thofe  high  departments  of  the  mathematics 
which  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  human  race  till 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  and  which  at  this 
moment  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  nine-tenths  of 
mankind  in  the  moft  enlightened,  nations  on  earth.  Hence 
it  is  plain  that  the  contrivance  is  not  in  the  bees,  but  in 
the  Creator  of  the  bees,  who  direfts  them,  and  all  brute 
creatures,  to  aft  by  an  inftinft  for  their  own  immediate 
benefit,  without  knowing  the  principles  upon  which  they 
aft.  And  this  is  by  no  means  contrary  to  reafon;  for  we 
daily  fee  men,  working  under  the  direction  of  others  of 
fuperior  understanding,  toefieft  puruofes,  and  accomplish 
ends,  without  having  thentfelves  any  idea  of  either;  and, 
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if  we  look  through  the  endlefs  variety  of  human  avoca¬ 
tions,  we  fhall  find  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  feem 
deflined  by  God  and  nature  to  be  governed  in  this  way. 

Caterpillars,  when  fliaken  off  a  tree  in  every  direction, 
inftantly  turn  round  towards  the  trunk,  and  climb  up, 
though  they  had  never  formerly  been  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  This  is  a  driking  indance  of  inftinCl.  On  the 
tree,  and  not  upon  the  ground,  the  caterpillar  finds  its 
food.  If  therefore  it  did  not  turn  and  climb  up  the  trunk, 
it  would  inevitably  perilh.  The  folitary  wafp  digs  holes 
in  the  "land,  in  each  of  which  the  depofits  an  egg  ;  die 
collects  a  few  finall  green  worms,  which  fhe  rolls  up  in  a 
circular  form,  and  fixes  in  the  hole  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
they  cannot  move.  When  the  wafp-worm  is  hatched,  it 
is  amply  dored  with  the  food  which  nature  has  deflined 
for  its  fupport.  The  green  worms  are  devoured  in  fuc- 
ceffion ;  and  the  number  depofited  is  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  time  neceffary  for  the  growth  and  transformation 
of  the  wafp-worm  into  a  fly;  then  it  ilfues  from  the  hole, 
and  is  capable  of  procuring  its  own  nourifbment.  This 
indinCt  of  the  parent-wafp  is  the  more  remarkable,  that 
die  feeds  not  upon  fuch  food  herfelf.  Birds  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  ttnlefs  when  retrained  by  peculiar  circumdances, 
uniformly  build  their  neds  of  the  lame  materials,  and  in 
the  fame  form  and  dtuation,  though  they  inhabit  very 
different  climates;  and  the  form  and  dtuation  are  always 
exactly  f'uited  to  their  nature,  and  calculated  to  afford 
them  fhelter  and  protection.  When  danger,  or  any  other 
circumitance  peculiar  to  certain  countries,  renders  a  de¬ 
viation  from  the  common  form  or  fituation  of  neds  necef- 
fa-ry,  that  deviation  is  made  in  an  equal  degree,  and  in 
riie  very  fame  manner,  by  all  the  birds  of  one  fpecies;  and 
it  is  never  found  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
country  where  alone  it  can  ferve  any  good  purpole.  When 
removed  by  neceflity  from  their  eggs,  birds  return  to  them 
with  hade  and  anxiety,  and  fhift  them  fo  as  to  lieat  them 
equally  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  their  hade 
to  return  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  cold  of  the  cli¬ 
mate.  Thus  the  odrich  in  Senegal,  where  the  heat  is  ex- 
seflive,  negleCts  her  eggs  during  the  day,  but  fits  upon 
them  in  the  night.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  how¬ 
ever,  where  the  degree  of  heat  is  lefs,  the  odrich,  like 
•ether  birds,  fits  upon  her  eggs  both  day  and  night.  In 
countries  infefted  with  monkeys,  many  birds,  which  in 
other  climates  build  in  buflies  and  clefts  of  trees,  fufpend 
their  neils  upon  flender  twigs,  and  thus  elude  the  rapa¬ 
city  of  their  enemies. 

The  following  is  remarkable.  A  cat  frequented  a  clo- 
fet,  the  door  of  which  was  fattened  by  an  iron  latch.  A 
window  tvas  iituated  near  the  door.  When  the  door  was 
fhut,  the  cat  gave  herfelf  no  uneafinefs.  As  foon  as  fhe 
was  tired  of  her  confinement,  fhe  mounted  on  the  fill  of 
tile  window,  and  with  her  paw  dextereufly  lifted  the  latch, 
and  came  out.  This  practice,  which  we  are  told  con¬ 
tinued  for  years,  mud  have  been  the  confequence  of  rea- 
foning  in  particular  ideas.  It  could  not  be  the  efteCt  of 
indin  A;  for  inftinCl  is  adapted  only  to  a  date  of  nature, 
in  which  cats  have  neither  latches  to  lift  nor  doors  to 
open  ;  and,  as  it  is  not  laid  that  the  animal  attempted  to  lift 
the  latches  of  other  doors,  we  are  not  authbrifed  to  infer 
that  this  particular  aCtion  was  the  confequence  of  reafon- 
ing  in  ideas  enlarged  by  abdraetion ;  the  cat  had  repeat¬ 
edly  feenone  door  opened  by  an  exertion  which  fhe  was 
capable  of  imitating.  It  is  well  known  that  crows  feed 
upon  feveral  kinds  of  fhell-fifli  when  within  their  reach  ; 
and  that  they  contrive  to  break  the  {hell  by.raifing  the 
fifh  to  a  great  height,  and  letting  it  drop  upon  a  done  or 
a  rock.  This  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  pure  inftinCl 
directing  the  animal  to  the  proper  means  of  acquiring'its 
food;  But  what  is  to  be  thought'of  the  following  fact, 
communicated  by  a  gentleman  whofe  veracity  is  unques¬ 
tioned,  and  who,  being  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
theories  of  philofophers,  has  of  courfe  no  favourite  hype- 
thefis  to  fupport  ?  In  the  Spring  of  the  year  1791,  a  pair 
of  crows  made  their  nelt  in  a  tree,  of  which  there  are  fe- 
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veral  planted  round  his  garden ;  and  In  his  rriorning- 
walks  he  had  often  been  amufed  by  witnefling  furious 
combats  between  them  and  a  cat.  One  morning  the  bat¬ 
tle  raged  more  fiercely  than  ufuaT,  till  at  lad  the  cat  gave 
way,  and  took  fhelter  under  a  hedge,  as  if  to  wait  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  of  retreating  to  the  houfe.  The 
crows  continued  for  a  fhort  time  to  make  a  threatening 
noife  ;  but,  perceiving  that  on  the  ground  they  could  do 
nothing  more  than  threaten,  one  of  them  lifted  a  done 
from  the  middle  of  the  garden,  and  perched  with  it  on  a 
tree  planted  in  the  hedge,  where  fhe  fat  watching  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  enemy  of  her  young.  As  the  cat  crept  along 
under  the  hedge,  the  crow  accompanied  her  by  flying 
from  branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree ;  and,  when 
at  lad  pufs  ventured  to  quit  her  hiding-place,  the  crow, 
leaving  the  trees  and  hovering  over  her  in  the  air,  let  the 
done  drop  from  on  high  on  her  back.  That  the  crow  on 
this  occafion  reafoned,  is  felf-evident ;  and  it  feems  to  be 
little  lefs  evident,  that  the  ideas  employed  in  her  reafon- 
ing  were  enlarged  beyond  thofe  which  fhe  had  received, 
from  her  fenfes.  By  her  fenfes  fhe  might  have  perceived, 
that  the  fhell  of  a  fifli  is  broken  by  a  fall;  but  could  her 
fenfes  inform  her,  that  a  cat  would  be  wounded  or  driven, 
ob'  the  field  by  a  fall  of  a  done  ?  No  ;  from  the  effeCt  of 
the  one  fall  preferved  in  her  memory,  die  mult  have  in¬ 
ferred  the  other  by  her  power  of  reafoning. 

We  have  a  remarkable  anecdote  given  by  the  Rev  Mr. 
Robinfon,  of  Oufby  in  Wedtnoreland,  relative  to  an  in¬ 
ftinCl  in  the  crow,  by  which  they  are  made  the  natural 
planters  of  all  forts  of  wood  and  trees.  They  diflemi- 
nate  the  kernels  upon  the  earth,  which  like  nurferies  bring 
them  forth  till  they  grow  up  to  their  natural  llrength  and 
perfection.  He  fays,  “  About  twenty-five  years  ago, 
coming  from  Rofecaftle  early  in  the  morning,  I  obferved 
a  great  number  of  crows  very  bufy  at  their  work  upon  a 
declining  ground  of  a  molly  furface ;  I  went  out  of  my 
way  on  purpofe  to  view  their  labour,  and  I  found  they 
were  planting  a  grove  of  oaks.  The  manner  of  their 
planting  was  thus:  they  fird  made  little  holes  in  the  earth 
with  their  bills,  going  about  and  about  till  the  hole  was 
deep  enough;  and  then  they  dropped  in  the  acorn,  and 
covered  it  with  earth  and  mof's.  The  f'eafon  was  at  the’ 
latter  end  of  autumn,  when  all  feeds  are  full  ripe.”  Mr. 
Robinfon  feems  to  think  that  Providence  had  given  the 
crows  this  inftinCl  folely  for  the  propagation  of  trees ; 
but  I  imagine  it  was  given  them  principally  for  their  own. 
prefervation,  by  hiding  provifion  in  time  or  plenty,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fupply  them  in  a  time  of  feafeity  ;  fo  that  fuch  an 
inftinCl  in  thefe  birds  may  anfwer  a  double  purpofe  ;  both 
their  own  fupport  in  times  of  need,  and  the  propagation 
of  the  trees  they  plant ;  for  wherever  they  hide  a  great 
number  of  nuts  or  grains  in  the  earth,  we  cannot  fuppofe 
they  find  them  all  again;  but  that  as  many  will  remain, 
in  the  plot  of  ground  they  make  ufe  of,  as  can  well  grow 
by  one  another. 

A  mod  lingular  effeCt  of  inftinCl  may  be  obferved  i'll 
the  means  by  which  cuckows  are  propagated,  as  detailed 
at  large  under  the  article  Cuculus,  vol.  v.  p.  432—438. 
The  inftinCl  which  has  been  difeovered  in  ants,  beavers. 
See.  is  too  well  known  and  admired,  to  need  any  mention 
in  this  place;  and  we  fee  in  a  great  variety  of  birds,  in¬ 
fects,  and  quadrupeds,  a  fimilar  economy  in  laying  up 
flores  of  provifion  in  time  of  plenty,  that  they  might  have 
accefs  to  it  in  time  of  need.  The  common  daw  has  a  pe¬ 
culiar  knack  of  this  fort ;  and,  in  houfes  where  they  have 
been  brought  up  tame,  have  frequently  been  known  td 
hide,  with  their  meat,  money,  rings,  feals,  lockets,  and 
other  finall  trinkets;  thereby  occafioning  injurious  luf- 
picions  of  theft  in  fervants  or  others,  who  are  perfectly 
innocent. — For  many  curious  particulars  of  inltinCt  in 
animals,  fee  the  articles  Brute,  Cancer,  and  Caws, 
vol.iii.  and  Elephas  and  Eouus,  vol.  vi. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  determinations  in  the  mind  of 
the  brutes  to  act  fo  varioufly  upon  different  occafiogs, 
can  hardly  be  conceived  without  judgment  or  intelli¬ 
gence. 
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gence.  But,  before  we  affirm  that  fuch  accommodation  to 
circumftances  can  never  take  place  without  a  companion 
of  ideas  and  a  deduction  of  inferences,  let  us  confider 
how  nature  acts  in  other  organized  bodies,  fuch  as  the 
vegetable.  We  fee  that  a  vegetable,  reared  in  the  corner 
of  a  dark  cellar,  will  bend  itfelf  towards  the  light  which 
comes  in  at  the  window  ;  and,  if  it  he  made  to  grow  in  a 
flower-pot  with  its  head  downwards,  it  will  turn  itfelf 
into  the  natural  pofition  of  a  plant.  Can  it  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  plant,  in  either  cafe,  does  what  it  does  from  any 
judgment  or  opinion  that  it  is  belt,  and  not  from  a  necef- 
fary  determination  of  its  nature?  But,  further,  to  take 
the  cafe  of  bodies  unorganized,  how  fliall  we  account  for 
tire  phenomena  which  chemiftry  exhibits  to  us  ?  When 
one  body  unites  with  another,  and  then,  upon  a  third  be¬ 
ing'  p  relented  to  it,  quits  the  fir  ft,  and  unites  itfelf  with 
it,  lhall  we  fuppofe  that  this  preference  proceeds  from  any 
predilection  or  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  cleave  to  the  one 
than  to  the  other,  from  any  comparifon  of  ideas  or  de¬ 
duction  of  inferences  ?  Or  fnall  we  not  rather  fay,  that 
it  proceeds  from  an  original  law  of  nature  impreffed  upon 
it  by  that  Being  who  mediately  or  immediately  direCls 
every  motion  of  every  the  minuted  atom  in  the  univerfe  ? 
And,  if  fo,  why  may  not  inftinCt  be  an  original  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  mind  of  the  animal,  of  which  it  is  part  of 
the  nature  or  effence  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  certain  cir¬ 
cumftances,  on  which  depends  the  prelervation  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  or  the  continuation  of  the  kind  ?  Indeed  it 
cannot  be  othenvife,  if  we  have  defined  inftinft  properly ; 
for  no  man  ever  fuppofed,  that,  when  animals  work  in- 
ftinCtively,  they  aft  for  no  purpofe.  It  is  only  affirmed 
that  the  purpofe  is  not  known-  to  them.  It  is  known, 
however, To  the  Author  of  inftinCt ;  who  knows  likewife 
that  the  fame  purpofe  mu  ft  in  different  climates  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  different  means,  and  who  accordingly  deter¬ 
mines  the  operations  of  animals  of  the  fame  ipecies  to  be 
different  under  different  circumftances. 

But,  though  we  cannot  agree  that  no  accommodation 
to  circumftances  can  ever  take  place  with  a  comparifon  of 
ideas,  we  readily  admit  that  no  faculty  which  is  capable 
of  improvement  by  obfervation  and  experience  can  in  pro¬ 
priety -of  fpeech  be  termed  inltinCl.  Inftinft,  being  a  po- 
fitive  determination  given  to  the  minds  of  animals  by  the 
Author  of  nature  for  certain  purpoles,  muft  neceffariiy  be 
perfect  when  viewed  in  connection  with  thole  purpofes  ; 
and  therefore  to  talk,  as  Mr.  Smellie  does,  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  inftinCt,  is  to  perplex  the  nnderftancfing  by  a  per- 
verlion  of  language.  There  is  not,  however,  a  doubt, 
but  that  reafon  may  copy  the  works  of  inftinCt,  and  fo 
far  alter  or  improve  them  as  to  render  them  fubfervient 
to  other  purpefes  than  thofe  for-wliich  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  and  inftinftively  performed.  It  was  thus  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  that  man  at  firft  learned  many  of  the  molt  uieful 
arts  of  life : 

Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive  ; 

Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave ; 

Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  fail, 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale.  Pope. 

But  the  arts  thus  adopted  by  men  are  no  longer  the  works 
of  inftinct,  but  the  operations  of  reafon  influenced  by 
motives.  This  is  fo  obvioufly  and  undeniably  true,  that 
it  has  compelled  the  author  laft  mentioned  to  confefs,  in 
that  very  lection  which  treats  of  inftinfts  improvable  by 
experience,  that  “  what  men  or  brutes  learn  by  experi¬ 
ence,  though  this  experience  be  founded  on  inftinct,  can¬ 
not  with  propriety  be  called  inftinCtive  knowledge,  but 
knowledge  derived  from  experience  and  obfervation.  In- 
ftinCt  (he  fays)  Ihould  be  limited  to  fuch  aCtions  as  every 
individual  of  a  fnecies  exerts  without  the  aid  either  of  ex¬ 
perience  or  imitation.”  This  is  a  very  juft  diftinction. 
between  inftinct  and  experience. 

We  have  given  a  full  detail  of  the  ftruCtureof  a  honey¬ 
comb,  becaule  it  is  an  effect  of  inftinCt  which  cannot  be 
confounded  with  the  operations  of  reafon.  The  author 
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of  The  Natural  Hiftory  of  Animals,  juftly  offended  with 
that  theory  which  treats  of  inJlinElive  motives,  which  reore- 
fents  the  human  mind  as  a  bundle  of  inJUnBs,  and  of  which 
the  objeCt  feems  to  be  to  degrade  mankind  to  the  level  of 
brutes,  has  very  laudably  exerted  his  endeavours  to  de- 
teCt  its  weaknefs,  and  to  expofe  it  to  contempt.  But,  in 
avoiding  one  extreme,  he  feems  to  have  run  into  the 
other;  and,  whilft  he  maintains  the  rights  of  his  own  foe- 
cies,  he  almoft  railes  the  brutes  to  the  rark  of  men.  “  It 
is  better  (be  lays)  to  ffiare  our  rights  with  others,  than 
to  be  entirely  deprived  of  them.”  This  is  certainly  true; 
and  no  good  man  will  hefitate  to  prefer  his  theory  to  thar 
of  his  antagonist ;  but  we  fee  no  neceflity  for  adopting 
either  ;  the  phenomena  may  he  accounted  for  without 
degrading  reafon  to  the  level  of  inftinCt,  or  elevating-  in- 
ftinCt  to  the  dignity  of  reafon. 

_  We  lhall  readily  allow  to  Locke,  that  fome  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  animals  feem  to  have  perceptions  of  particular  truths 
and  within  very  narrow  limits  the  faculty  of  reafon;  but 
we  fee  no  ground  to  fuppofe  that  their  natural  operations* 
are  performed  with  a  view  to  coiiffequences ,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  thefe  operations  are 
the  refult  of  a  train  of  reafoning  in  the  mind  of  the 
animal.  He  acknowledges,  indeed,  that  their  reafon  iim 
and  thinking  powers  are  remarkably  deficient  when- 
compared  with  thole  of  men;  that  they  cannot  take  fo 
full  a  review  of  the  paft,  nor  look  forward  with  fo  pene¬ 
trating  an  eye  to  the  future;  that  they  do  not  accumulate 
obfervation  upon  obfervation,  or  add  the  experience  of 
one  generation  to  that  of  another;  that  their  manners  do 
not  vary  nor  their  cuftoms  fluctuate  like  ours  ;  and  that 
their  arts  always  remain  the  lame,  without  degeneracy 
and  without  improvement.  The  crow  (be  oblerves)  al¬ 
ways  builds  its  neftin  the  fame  way;  every  hen  treats  her 
young  with  the  lame  meafure  of  affeCtion  ;  even  the  dog,, 
the  horfe,  and  the  fugacious  elephant,  feem  to  aCt  rather 
mechanically  than  with  defign  From  fuch  obfervations 
as  thefe,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  brutes  are  directed  in 
their  aCtions  by  fome  myfterious  influence,  which  impels 
them  to  employ  their  powers  unintentionally  in  perform¬ 
ing  aftions  beneficial  to  themlelves,  and  fuitable  to  their 
nature  and  circumftances. 

Having  thus  proved  that  there  is  fuch  a  principle  as 
inltinCl  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  that  it  is  tilentially 
different  from  hitman  reafon  ;  let  us  return  to  our  own 
Ipecies,  and  inquire  whether  there  be  any  occafions  upon 
which  man  acts  inftinftively,  and  what  thofe  occafions- 
are.  This  is  a  queltion  of  fome  difficulty,  to  which  a 
complete  and  fatisfaftory  arifwer  will  perhaps  never  be 
given,  and  to  which  wo  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  that 
fuch  an  anfwer  will  be  given  by  us.  The  principle  of 
ajfociation  (to  be  explained  afterwards,  under  the  article 
Metaphysics)  operates  fo  powerfully  in  man,  and  atVo 
early  a  period  of  life,  that  in  many  cafes  it  feems  to  be 
impoffibie  to  diftinguilh  the  effeCts  of  habit  from  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  nature.  Yet  there  are  a  few  cafes  immediately 
counefied  with  The  prelervation  of  the  individual  and  the 
propagation  of  the  kind,  in  which  by  a  little  attention, 
thefe  things  may  be  diftinguilhed. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  fucking  of  a  child  we  believe  to 
be  an  operation  performed  by  inftinCt.  Dr.  Prielfley 
however,  thinks  differently:  “The  action  of  fuckin’ 
(fays  he),  I  am  confident,  from  my  own  obfervations,  is 
not  natural,  but  acquired.”  What  obfervations  they  were 
which  led  him  to  this  conclulion  he  has  not  told  us,  and 
we  cannot  imagine  ;  but  every  obfervation  which  we  our¬ 
felves  have  rn3de,  compels  us  to  believe  that  an  attempt  to 
fuck  is  natural  to  children.  It  has  been  obierved  by  the 
author  of  the  Pliilofophy  of  Natural  Hiltory,  that  the  in-- 
ftinft  of  fucking  is  not  excited  by  any  fmell  peculiar  to . 
the  mother,  to  milk,  or  to  any  other  lubftance  ;  for  that 
infants  fuck  indilcriminately  every  thing  brought  into 
contaCl  with  their  mouths.  He  therefore  infers, °that  ths- 
defire  of  fucking  is  innate,  and  coeval  with  the  appetite 
for  air.  The  obfervation  is  certainly  juft  ;  but  a  difeipie  ■ 
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of  Dr.  Prieftlejf’s  may*  objeft  to  the  inference;  for,  “in 
facking  and  fwallowing  our  food,  and  in  many  fuch  in- 
ftances,  it  is. exceedingly  probable  (fays  the  doftor),  that 
the  aftions  of  the  mufcles  are  originally  automatic ,  having 
been  fo  placed  by  our  Maker,  that  at  frit  they  are  Simu¬ 
lated  and  contrail  mechanically  whenever  their  aftion  is 
requisite.’'  This  is  certainly  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  the 
motion  of  the  mufcles  in  the  aftion  of  breathing ;  and, 
if. that  aftion  be  of  the  fame  kind,  and  proceed  from 
the  very  fame  caufe,  with  the  action  of  fucking,  and  if  a 
child  never  flows  a  deiire  to  fuck  but  when  Something 
is  brought  into 'contact  with  its  mouth,  Dr.  Prieftley’s  ac¬ 
count  of  this  operation  appears  to  us  much  more  fatisfac- 
tory  than  that  of  the  authors  who  attribute  it  to  inftinft. 
But  the  aftions  of  breathing  and  fucking  feem  to  dif¬ 
fer  effentially  in  feveral  particulars.  .  They  are  indeed 
both  (performed  by  means  of  air;  but  in  the  former  a 
child, for  many  months  exerts  no  fpontaneous  effort,  whilft 
a  fpontaneous  effort  feems  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
the  performance  of  the  latter.  Of  this  indeed  we  could 
not  be  certain,  were  it  true  that  infants  never  exhibit 
fymptoms  of  a  wifh  to  fuck  but  when  fomething  is  actu¬ 
ally  in  contaft  with  their  mouths ;  for  the  mere  aft  of 
fucking  then  might  well  be  fuppofed  to  be  automatic,  and 
the  efleft  of  irritation.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe :  for  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  infant,  within  ten  minutes  of  its 
birth,  gives  the  plaineft  and  moll  unequivocal  evidence  of 
a  defire  to  fuck,  before  any  thing  be  brought  into  aftual 
contaft  with  its  mouth.  It  flretches  out  its  neck,  and 
turns  its  head  from  fide  to  fide  apparently  in  queft  of  fome¬ 
thing  ;  and  that  the  objeft  of  its  purluit  is  fomething 
which  it  may  fuck,  every  man  may  fatisfy  himfelf  by  a 
very  convincing  experiment.  When  an  infant  is  thus 
ftretching  out  fits  neck  and  moving  its  head,  if  any  thing 
be  made  to  touch  any  part  of  its  face,  the  little  creature 
will  inftantly  turn  to  the  objeft,  and  endeavour  by  quick 
alternate  motions  from  fide  to  fide  to  feize  it  with  its 
mouth,  in  the  very  fame  manner  in  which  it  always  feizes 
the  break  of  the  nurfe,  till  taught  by  experience  to  dif- 
tinguifii  objefts  by  the  fenfe  of  fight,  when  thefe  alternate 
motions,  being  no  longer  ufeful,  are  no  longer  employed. 
If  this  be  not  an  inftance  of  pure  inftinft,  we  know  not 
what  it  is.  It  cannot  be  the  refult  of  affociation  or  me- 
chanifm  ;  for,  when  the  ftretching  of  the  neck  takes  place, 
nothing  is  in  contaft  'with  the  child’s  mouth,  and  no  af¬ 
fociation  which  includes  the  aft  of  fucking  can  have  been 
formed.  Afiociations  of  ideas  are  the  confequences  of 
iimultaneous  impreffions  frequently  repeated  ;  but,  when 
the  child  firit'  declares,  as  plainly  as  it  could  do  were  it 
poffeiied  of  language,  its  wilh  to  fuck,  it  has  not  received 
a  fingle  impreilion  with  which  that  wifii  can  poffibly  be 
.affociated. 

Were  Dr.  Prieltley  to  weigh  thefe  fafts,  of  the  truth  of 
which  we  are  certain,  we  doubt  not  that  his  well-known 
candour  would  make  him  retraft  the  afl'ertion,  that  all  the 
actions  which  Dr.  Reid  and  others  refer  to  inftinft  are 
either  automatic  or  acquired.  The  greater'  part  of  thofe 
aftions,  as  well  as  of  the  a-ppare ntly-inft motive  principles 
of  belief,  we  have  no  doubt  are  acquired  ;  but  we  are  per- 
fuaded  that  a  child  fucks  its  nurle  as  a  bee  builds  its  cell, 
by  inftinft;  for  upon  no  other  hypothefts  can  we  account 
for  the  Ipontandous  efforts  exerted  in  both  thefe  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  we  think  it  no  diigrace  to  our  fpecies,  that  in 
fome  few  cafes  we  fiiould  aft  from  the  fame  principle 
with  the  inferior  creation,  as  nothing  feems  more  true 
than  that, 

Reafon  raife  o’er  inftinft  as  we  can  ; 

In  this  ’tis  God  that  works,  in  that  ’tis  man. 

Secondly,  we  think  the  aftion  of  eating  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  inftinft.  It  is  certainly  performed  by  a  fpon¬ 
taneous  exertion  of  the  proper  organs;  and  that  exertion 
is  firit  made  at  a  time  of  life  when  we  have  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  end  which  it  ferves  to  accomplish,  and  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  influenced  by  motives.  It  muft  indeed  be 
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confeffed,  that  the  firff  aft  of  chewing  is  performed  by  & 
child,  not  for  the  purpofe.of  mafticating  food,  but  to 
quicken  the  operation  of  nature  in  the  cutting  of  teeth  ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  laid,  that  the  pleating  fenfation  of 
tajle,  which  is  then  firft  experienced,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
membered,  prompts  the  child  to  continue  at  intervals  the 
exertion  of  chewing  after  all  his  teeth  are  cut;  fo  that, 
though  the  aft  of  eating  is  not  performed  with  a  view  to 
the  maftication  of  food  or  the  naurifhment  of  the  body, 
it  may  yet  be  performed,  not  from  any  inftinftive  impulfe, 
but  merely  from  an  early  and  deep-rooted  affociation. 
But  in  anfwer  to  this  it  is  fufficient  to  afk,  Who  taught 
the  infant  that  the  aft  of  chewing  would  quicken  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  nature  in  the  cutting  of  teeth  ?  Not  reafon, 
furely,  nor  experience ;  for  an  infant  knows  nothing  of 
teeth,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  grow  ;  and,  if  it  be 
granted,  that  for  this  purpofe  it  was  originally  impelled 
by  fome  internal  and  myfteriaus  influence  to  perform  the 
aftion  of  chewing,  we  are  not  inclined  to  deny  that  the 
operation  may  be  continued  for  other  purpofes  by  means 
of  affociation: 

In  human  works,  though  labour’d  on  with  pain, 

A  thoufand  movements  fcarce  one  purpofe  gain  ; 

In  God’s,  one  fingle  can  its  end  produce. 

Yet  ferves  to  fecond  too  fome  other  ufe.  Pope. 

This  is  found  philofophy,  confirmed  by  obfervation  and 
daily  experience  ;  but  though,  in  the  works  of  God,  one 
principle  produces  many  confequences,  and  though  per¬ 
haps  there  is  not  a  principle  which  falls  under  our  cog¬ 
nizance  more  fruitful  than  that  of  affociation,  yet,  if  it  bs 
not  fufficient  to  account  for  the  firjl  aSl  of  chewing,  we 
cannot  refer  to  it  alone  as  to  the  fource  of  that  operation. 
Should  it  be  faid,  that  the  gums  of  an  infant  are  at  the 
period  of  cutting  teeth  fo  irritable,  that,  the  moment  any 
thing  is  applied  to  them,  the  jaws  perform  a  motion 
merely  automatic,  which  we  priftake  for  the  fpontaneous 
efleft  of  inftinft ;  ftill  we  would  afk,  What  prompts  the 
child  to  apply  every  thing  to  its  mouth  ?  Does  the  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  gums  contraft  the  mufcles  of  the  arm  ?  By 
a  bigot  for  mechanifra  this  might  be  faid,  were  it  true 
that  the  arm  of  an  infant,  like  a  piece  of  clock-work,  is 
always  fo  regularly  moved  as  to  bring  its  hand  direftly 
into  contaft  with  its  gums;  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  cafe;  an  infant  makes  many  unfuccefsful  efforts  to 
reach  its  mouth,  and  does  not  accomplifh  its  purpofe  till 
after  repeated  trials.  Perhaps  it  may  be  alleged  (for  when 
men  adopt  a  favourite  hypothefis  they  will  allege  any 
thing  in  its  fupport),  that  infants  are  taught  to  carry 
things  to  their  mouths  by  the  pleafmg  fenfation  received 
from  the  application  of  their  nurfes  breaks,  and  continue 
the  praftice  from  habit  and  affociation.  But  it  is  certain 
that  they  do  not  begin  this  praftice  till  teeth  are  forming 
in  their  gums;  and  then  they  ufe  fuch  things  as  they 
themfelves  carry  to  their  mouths  very  differently  from  the 
breaks  of  their  nurfe  :  they  conftantly  chew  and  bite  their 
rattles,  though  they  do  not  very  often  bite  their  nurfes. 
As  this  praftice  cannot  be  begun  from  a  principle  of  af¬ 
fociation,  fo  it  appears  to  us  that  it  cannot  be  continued 
upon  fuch  a  principle.  Were  the  fenfation  experienced 
by  an  infant  when  chewing  a  hard  lubftance  a  pleafing 
fenfation,  the  remembrance  of  the  pleafure  might  as  a 
motive  prompt  it  to  repeat  the  operation;  but  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  by  pre fling  a  gum,  through  which  a  tooth  is 
making  its  way,  againlt  an y  thing  hard,  the  infant  muft 
experience  a  painful  fenfation  ;  and  therefore  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  impels  it  to  continue  this  operation,  muft  be 
fomething  more  powerful  than  pleafure  or  pain. 

Thirdly,  we  think  that,  in  the  favage  ftate,  the  fexes 
go  together,  foir  the  jirjl  time,  by  inftinft,  without  any  view 
to  offspring,  and  perhaps  with  no  determinate  idea  of  en¬ 
joyment.  This  opinion,  we  believe,  has  been  generally 
maintained;  but  it  is  controverted  by  Dr.  Hartley,  who 
infills  that  the  firft  commerce  of  the  fexes  amonglt  hu¬ 
man  beings  is  direfted  by  reafon ;  and  the  arguments  af- 
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-flo-ned  For  it  are  thefe  :  “that,  as  Foot  as  the  organs  of 
•generation,  in  either  fex,  become  fufficiently  ripe  for  the 
purpofe  intended  by  nature,  they  lympathife  with  the 
fen  Fes  J  and  'are  affefted  with  vibrations  in  the  nerves, 
which  rife  into  pleafure  above  the  power  of  controul,  and 
are  heightened  by  youth,  health,  grateful  aliment,  imagi¬ 
nation, ^ambition,  fympathy,  and  various  other  involun¬ 
tary  fenfations,  which,  under  fuch  circumftances,  pervade 
the  whofe  fyftem.  And,  as  thefe  organs  are  endued  with 
a  creater  degree  of  fe'nfibildty  than  the  other  parts,  both 
from  their  make,  and  the  peculiar  ftruclure  and  difpolition 
of  their  nerves;  from  the  great  diftention  of  the  "mufcular 
fyftem  and  feed-vefiels  in  males  ;  as  well  as  from  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  clitoris  and  finufes  of  the  uterus  in  females, 
which  never  fail  to  take  place  about  the  time  of  puberty ; 
the  genital  organs  in  both  fexes  become  fo  extremely  ir¬ 
ritable,  that  reafeon,  being  thereby  awakened,  directs  and 
impels  to  that  aft,  by  which  alone  the  human  fpecies  can 
poilibly  be  continued,  and  the  works  of  an  Omnipotent 
Creator  carried  on  and  conducted  to  the  ends  intended.” 
But  in  the  above  ftatement,  we  are  perfuaded  every  ra¬ 
tional  mind  will  agree,  that  the  word  infinEl  ought  to 
have  been  fubftituted  where  that  of  reafon  is  ufed;  becaufe 
in  civilized  focieties  we  are  taught  by  reafon  to  overcome 
thofe  inftinftive  palfions,  iifftead  of  having  our  reafon 
awakened  by  them  ;  but  we  too  often  find  that  thefe  in¬ 
ftinftive  paffions  are  proof  againlt  both  reafon  and  refo- 
lution,  even  in  the  molt  virtuous  families,  in  all  countries, 
and  in  the  bell-regulated  focieties.  What  fhall  we  fay 
then  of  that  part  of  the  human  race  which  yet  remains  in 
s  Hate  of  nature,  uncultivated,  and  unenlightened  by 
any  precepts  of  morality  or  fcie‘nce  ?  They  are  fubjeft 
to  the  primary  command,  Increafe  and  multiply ;  and  they 
obey  it.  A  couple  of  young  favages  go  together,  for  the 
JirJl  time,  without  any  view  to  offspring,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  pleafure  to  be  derived  from  it,  and 
without  any  determinate  idea  at  all  ;  and,  as  we  fee  thefe 
means  invariably  purfued  by  all  animals,  as  well  rational 
as  irrational,  without  experience,  and  without  inltruftion, 
-y.-e  muff  refer  the  mutual  defire  of  the  fexes  to  a  much 
higher  principle  than  can  poffibly  arife  from  mere  me- 
chanifm  or  affociation  ;  and  that  principle  can  be  nothing 
but  in  find. 

Thefe  three  actions,  then,  by  which  infants  fuck,  by 
which  they  chew  their  food,  and  by  which  mankind  are  pro¬ 
pagated,  have  undeniably  their  origin  in  inltinft.  There 
may  be  many  other  human  actions  which  derive  their  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  fame  fource  ;  but  in  a  ffate  of  civil  fociety 
ft  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  effects  of  early  affociation.  We  think,  however, 
it  may  be  Fafely  'affirmed,  that  no  aftion,  whether  of  man 
or  brute,  which  is  deliberately  performed  with  a  mew  to 
confequences,  can  with  any  propriety  be  faid  to  proceed  from 
in  it  in  cl ;  for  fuch  aftions  are  the  effect  of  reafon  in¬ 
fluenced  by  motives.  Deliberation  and  inftinftareobvioufly 
incompatible.  To  fay  with  the  author  of  the  Philofophy 
of  Natural  Hiftory,  “  that,  when  we  are  ffimulated  by  a 
particular  inltinft,  inftead  of  inftantly  obeying  the  im- 
pulfe,  another  inltinft  arifes  in  oppofition,  creates  hefita- 
tion,  and  often  totally  extinguilhes  the  original  motive  to 
action,”  is  either  to  affirm  what  is  apparently  not  true, 
or  it  is  a  grofs  perverfion  of  language.  Motives  oppofed 
to  each  other  may  create  hefftation,  and  a  powerful  mo¬ 
tive  may  counterbalance  a  feeble  inltinct  ;  but  of  two  or 
more  inlUndts  operating  at  the  lame  time,  and  oppofing 
each  other,  we  have  no  conception.  Inftinft,  if  we  choole 
•to  fpeak  a  language  that  is  intelligible,  means  a  certain 
jmpui’fe  under  the  direftion  of  Supreme  Wifdom ;  and  it 
is  very  little  probable  that  fuch  wifdom  (hould  give  op- 
pofite^impuifes  at  the  fame  inllant.  In  the  natural  works 
of  animals,  which  are  confeffedly  under  the  influence  of 
inffind,  we  perceive  no  fymptoms  of  deliberation  ;  but 
cveiy  one,  when  not  interrupted  by  external  violence, 
proceeds  without  hefitation  in  the  direct  road,  to  an  end 
„pf  which  the  animal  itfeif  knows  notliing.  The  fame 
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would  be  the  cafe  with  man  were  he  under  theguidance  of  in- 
Itinftonly:  but,  though  the  human  mind  is  unqueftionably 
endowed  with  a  few  inftinfts  neceffary  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  individual  and  the  propagation  of  the  race,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  aftions  which  are  commonly  laid 
to  proceed  from  inftinft  are  merely  the  eftefts  of  early 
habits.  We  are  likewife  of  opinion,  that  the  prefent 
faifhionable  mode  of  referring  almolt  every  phenomenon 
in  human  nature  to  a  particular  inllinft  as  its  ultimate 
caufe,  is  hurtful  to  fcience,  as  tending  to  check  all  fur¬ 
ther  inquiry  ;  and  dangerous  to  morals,  as  making  people 
implicitly  follow,  as  the  diftates  of  nature  and  nature’s 
God,  the  abfurd,  fuperftitious,  or  impious,  cuftoms  of  their 
refpeftive  countries. 

IN8TINC'TED,  adj.  Impreffed  as  an  animated  power. 
—What  native  u n e x t i n gui lliable  beauty  muft  be  impreffed 
and  inftbidied  through  the  whole,  which  the  defedatiori  of 
fo  many  parts  by  a  bad  printer  and  a  worfe  editor  could 
not  hinder  from  fhining  forth  !  Bentley. 

INSTTNC'TIVE,  adj.  Afting  without  the  application 
of  choice  or  reafon ;  riling  in  the  mind  without  apparent 
caufe. — It  will  be  natural  that  UlyfFes’s  mind  Ihould  for- 
bode  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  injliftclivc  prefage  was  a  fa¬ 
vourite  opinion  of  Homer’s.  Broome. 

By  quick  injlinElive  motion,  up  I  fprung, 

As  thitherward  endeavouring.  Milton. 

INSTINCTIVELY,  adj.  By  inltinft ;  by  the  call  of 
nature: 

The  very  rats 

InJlinElively  had  quitted  it.  Shakefpeare, 

To  INSTITUTE,  v.n.  [infituo,  inflitutum,  Lat.  injlituer , 
Fr.]  To  fix  ;  to  eltablilh  ;  to  appoint;  to  enaft  ;  to  let- 
tie;  to  preferibe. — God  then  injlituted  a  law  natural  to  be 
obferved  by  creatures  ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
manner  of  laws,  the  inllitution  thereof  is  defcribed  as  be¬ 
ing  eltablillied  by  folemn  injunction.  Hooker. 

Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  infitute 
A  courfe  of  learning,  and  ingenuous  ftudies.  Shakefpeare. 

To  educate;  to  inllruft ;  to  form  by  inltruftion. — If 
children  were  early  injlituted,  knowledge  would  infenfibly 
infinuate  itfeif.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IN'STITUTE,  f.  \injlitut,  Fr.  injlitutum,  Lat.]  Ella- 
blilhed  law  ;  fettled  order : 

This  law,  though  cullom  now  direfts  the  courfe, 

As  nature’s  injlitutc,  is  yet  in  force, 

Uncancel’d,  though  difus’d.  Drydcn. 

Precept ;  maxim  ;  principle  : 

Thou  art  pale  in  mighty  ftudies  grown. 

To  make  the  ftoic  inflitutcs  thy  own.  Dryden. 

Institute,  in  Scotch  Law.  When  by  difpofition  or 
deed  of  entail  a  number  of  perfons  are  called  to  the  fuci 
celfion  of  aneftate  one  after  another,  the  perfon  firll  named 
is  called  the  injliiute,  the  others  fubjlitutes. 

Institutes,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  book  containing  the 
elements. of  the  Roman  law.  The  Inftitutes  are  divided 
into  four  books;  and  contain  an  abridgment  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  civil  law,  being  defigfifed  for  the  ufe  of  llu- 
dents. 

National  Institute,  or  New  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  at  Paris,  was  founded  by  a  decree  of  the  repub¬ 
lican  conftitution,  and  opened  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1795.  The  abolition  of  royalty  naturally  fuggefted  to  the 
new  rulers  of  France,  that  it  would  likewife  be  proper  to' 
abolifh  every  thing  which  had  the  remoteft  connexion 
"with  it.  Condorcet  therefore  propofed  that  the  feven  old 
academies,  fuch  as  thofe  of  fciences,  of  inferiptions,  See. 
which  had  the  terra  royal  prefixed  to  the  whole  of  them, 
Ihould  give  way  to  the  eftabiilhment  of  one  new  academy 
of  arts  and  fciences,  under  the  title  of  the  National Injlitute. 
It  is  not  true,  .as  ftated  in  our  article  France,  vol.  vii. 
903,  that  the  National  Inftitute,  fince  the  revival  of  roy- 
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alty  under  a  new  dynafty,  has  been  abolilhed.  It  has 
undergone  fome  new  modifications,  in  confequence  of  a 
decree  of  the  emperor  Napoleon ;  but  it  Hill  retains  its 
name,  and  proceeds  with  increafed  effefl. 

The  National  Inftitute  is  of  courfe  the  principal  of  the 
learned  focieties  of  Paris.  It  belongs  to  the  whole  em¬ 
pire.  Its  objeft  is  to  improve  the  arts  by  uninterrupted 
inquiries,  by  the  examination  of  literary  and  fcientific 
labours,  and  by  correfpondence  with  foreign  and  learned 
focieties.  It  comprehends  not  only  all  the  branches  into 
which  the  Academies  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Belles  Let- 
tres,  founded  by  Lewis  XIV.  were  formerly  fubcjivided, 
but  alfo  logic,  morals,  and  politics.  It  confifts  of  144. 
members  refiding  in  Paris,  of  115  non-refidents  in  the 
departments,  and  of  learned  foreigners,  afiociates,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-four,  together  with  a  librarian,  two 
fub-librarians,  an  agent,  and  a  fecretary.  It  is  divided 
into  three  claffes :  thefe  are  fub-divided  each  into  three 
feftions,  and  each  of  thefe  again  is  to  confiftof  twelve  mem¬ 
bers.  The  firft  clafs  conlilts  of  ten  feflions,  which  are  to 
prefide  over  mathematics,  mechanical  arts,  aftronomy, 
experimental  philofophy,  chemillry,  natural  hiftory,  bo¬ 
tany,  anatomy  and  animal  hiftory,  medicine  and  furgery, 
animal  economy  and  the  veterinary  fcience.  The  le- 
cond  clafs  has  morality  and  politics  for  its  department, 
and  confifts  of  fix  feclions,  viz.  analyfis  of  fenfations  and 
ideas,  morals,  legiflature,  political' economy,  hiftory,  and 
geography.  The  third  clafs  prefides  over  literature  and 
the  fine  arts,  confifting  of  eight  feftions,  viz.  univerfal 
grammar,  ancient  languages,  poetry,  antiquities,  painting, 
fculpture,  architecture,  and  mufic.  Several  volumes  of 
memoirs  have  been  publiflied  by  each  of  the  clafles.  Every 
clafs  meets  twice  in  each  week  ;  once  every  month  the 
three  clafles  unite,  and  hold  a  general  meeting  to  deli¬ 
berate  on  fuch  affairs  as  relate  to  the  general  interefts  of 
the  Inllitute.  The  fenior  of  the  three  prefidents  of  the 
clafles  then  takes  the  chair ;  and  aCts  as  prefident  of  the 
whole  Inititute. 

The  National  Inllitute  has  four  public  quarterly  meet¬ 
ings.  Each  clafs  annually  propofes  two  prize-queftions  ; 
and,  at  thefe  general  meetings,  the  anfwers  are  made  pub¬ 
lic,  and  the  premiums  dillributed.  The  united  feftions 
of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architeflure,  elect  the  pupils, 
who,  at  the  expence  of  the  nation,  are  to  travel  to  Rome 
in  order  to  ftudy  the  fine  arts.  Twenty  young  men  are 
eleCled  by  the  Inftitute  to  travel  in  France  and  in  foreign 
countries,  for  the  purpofe  of  lludying  rural  economy. 
Six  members,  alfo,  of  the  Inftitute  itfelf,  are  to  travel  at 
the  public  expence,  in  order  to  colled  information,  and 
to  acquire  experience  in  the  different  fciences. 

The  apartments  of  the  Inftitute  are  in  the  weft  wing  of 
the  old  Louvre.  At  the  entrance  is  an  elegant  anti¬ 
chamber,  leading  to  the  hall  of  the  Inftitute,  which  is  ob¬ 
long,  lighted  by  window's  in  each  end,  and  hung  with 
t^peftry.  On  one  fide  of  this  great  hall  is  a  fmaller  apart¬ 
ment  for  the  reception  of  the  communications  of  corre- 
fpondents.  The  library,  in  three  large  apartments,  con¬ 
tains  about  16,000  volumes.  The  Inftitute  has  alfoa  large 
room  for  a  collection  of  machines  and  models.  The  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  are  not  held  in  the  fame  room  as  their  parti¬ 
cular  affemblies,  but  in  another,  more  extenfive  and 
beautiful,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Both  its  Tides  are  adorned  by  two  beautiful 
colonnades,  and  the  ceiling  is  finely  painted  and  decorated. 
Between  the  columns  are  fourteen  beautiful  marble  fta- 
tues  (feven  on  each  fide)  of  the  greateft  and  moll  cele¬ 
brated  men  whom  France  has  produced  :  viz.  Conde, 
Tourville,  Defcartes,  Bayard, Sully,  Turenne,  Dagueffeau, 
L’Hopital,  Roffuel,  Duquefne,  Gatinat,  Van  ban,  and  Fe- 
nelon.  At  the  ends  are  two  fitting  figures  of  Pafcal  and 
of  Roliin.  In  the  anti-chamber  are  the  Hatties  of  Moliere, 
Racine,  Corneille,  La  Fontaine,  and  Ivlontefquieu.  The 
hall  is  extremely  well-lighted  by  chandeliers  and  lilver 
lamps  ;  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  carpet ;  and  tables  are 
placed  parallel  to  the  four  walls  of  the  liali,  at  which  the 
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members  of  the  Inftitute  take  their  places.  There  are 
particular  places  for  the  minifters  of  the  republic,  and  fo¬ 
reign  ambaffadors.  The  prefident  is  feated  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall ;  in  the  middle,  and  rather  on  one  fide  of 
him,  is  a  tribune,  or  pulpit,  from  which  whatever  is  pro- 
pofed  is  received  by  the  prefident,  who  does  not  leave  his 
chair.  The  place  allotted  for  members  is  furrounded  by 
a  rail,  between  which  and  the  walls,  there  is,  round  the 
whole  hall,  a  row  of  benches,  where  the  fpeftators  (among 
whom  are  always  many  ladies)  take  their  feats.  The  hall 
meafures  144  feet  by  40,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
upwards  of  a  thouland  perfons. 

It  is  not  a  little  Angular  that  men  of  letters,  chemifts, 
and  mathematicians,  are  preferred  and  employed  in  every 
department  of  the  French  government;  and  that  the  In¬ 
llitute,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  art  and  fcience, 
are  eminently  diftinguilhed  and  encouraged  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  an  inquifitorial  police  ftrikes  terror  into  every 
family,  and  a  general  diftruft  and  want  of  confidence  pa- 
ralyfes  every  private  energy  of  the  people;  and  commer¬ 
cial  credit  and  trade  are  even  in  a  worfe  ftate  in  France 
than  they  are  in  England.  We  hail  the  period  when  the 
governments  of  England,  France,  and  America,  lhall 
unite  in  exciting  a  literary  and  fcientific  competition 
among  their  fubjefls ;  and  hope  to  furvive  that  iron  age, 
in  which,  unhappily,  the  only  competition  has  been  in 
cutting  of  throats,  and  in  arts  of  mutual  injury  and  de- 
ftruflion. 

INSTITUTING,/  The  aft  of  eftablilhing. 

INSTITUTION,  /  [Fr.  iriftitutio,  Lat.]  Act  of  efta¬ 
blilhing.  Eltablilhment ;  fettlement. — It  became  him  by 
whom  all  things  are,  to  be  the  way  of  falvation  to  all,  that 
the  infitution  and  reftitution  of  the  world  might  be  both 
wrought  with  one  hand.  Hooker. — Politive  law.- — They 
quarrel  fometimes  with  the  execution  of  laws,  and  fome' 
times  with  the  inflitution.  Temple. — Education. — It  is  a  ne- 
ceffary  piece  of  providence  in  the.  injlitution  of  our  chil¬ 
dren,  to  train  them  up  to  fomewhat  in  their  youth,  that 
may  honeftly  entertain  them  in  their  age.  Li  Ef  range. 

Institution,  in  law,  is  when  a  bilhop  fays  to  a  clerk, 
who  is  prefented  to  a  church  living,  Injlituo  te  reElorem  tails 
ecclefa,  cum  curd  animarum,  &  accipe  curam  iuam  &  meam  : 
or  it  is  a  faculty  made  by  the  ordinary,  whereby  a  parfon 
is  approved  to  be  indufiled  to  a  reflory  or  parfonage.  If 
the  bilhop  upon  examination  finds  the  clerk  prefented  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  benefice,  he  admits  and  inftitutes  him.  In¬ 
ftitution  may  be  granted  either  by  the  bilhop  under  his 
epifcopal  feal  :  or  it  may  be  done  by  the  bilhop’s  vicar- 
general,  chancellor,  or  commifiary ;  and,  if  granted  by  the 
Vicar-general,  or  any  other  lubftitute,  their  afils  are  taken 
to  be  the  a<fls  of  the  bilhop.  Alfo  the  inftruinent  or  let¬ 
ters  teltimonial  of  inflitution  may  be  granted  by  the  bi¬ 
lhop,  though  he  is  not  in  his  diocefe;  to  which  lome  wit- 
neffes  Ihouid  fubferibe  their  names.  1  Injl.  344.  The  bi¬ 
lhop  by  inflitution  transfers  the  cure  of  fouls  to  the  clerk  ; 
and,  if  he  refufeth  to  grant  inftitution,  the  party  may  have 
his  remedy  in  the  court  of  audience  of  the  archbilhop,  by 
duplex  querela,  £?c.  for  inftitution  is  properly  cognizable  in 
the  ecclelialtical  court.  Where  inftitution  is  granted,  and 
fufpected  to  be  void  for  want  of  title  in  the  patron,  &c.  a 
fuperinftitution  hath  been  fometimes  granted  to  another, 
to  try  the  title  of  the  prefent  incumbent  by  ejeblment. 
2  Rol.  Abr.  z?.o.  4  Rep.  79. 

Taking  a  reward  for  inftitution  incurs  a  forfeiture  of 
double  value  of  one  year’s  profit  of  the  benefice,  and 
makes  the  living  void.  31  Eliz.  c.  6.  On  inftitution,  the 
clerk  hath  a  right  to  enter  on  the  parfonage  houfe  and 
glebe,  and  take  the  tithes;  but  he  cannot  grant,  let,  or 
do  any  a,ct  to  charge  them,  till  he  is  inducled  into  the 
living  :  he  is  complete  parfon  as  to  the  lpiritualty  by  in¬ 
ftitution  ;  but  not  as  to  the  temporally,  &c.  By  the  in¬ 
ftitution  he  is  only  admitted  ad ojficium,  to  pray  and  preach  ; 
and  is  not  entitled  ad  beneficium,  until  formal  induction, 
Plowd.  528.  See  Instalment.  The  church  is  full  by  in-. 
JUtutibn  againlt  ail  common  perfons,  fo  that,  if  another  per- 
1  ion 
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ton  be  afterwards  induced,  it  is  void,  and  he  hath  but  a 
mere  pofleffion ;  but  a  church  is  not  full  againft  the  king 
till  ind.uB.ion.  %  Injl.  358.  1  Rol.  Rep.  151.  When  a  bifliop 
hath  given  inftitution  to  a  clerk,  he  ifiues  his  mandate  for 
induction ;  and,  if  the  archbifhop  ftiould  inhibit  the  arch¬ 
deacon  to  induCt  the  clerk  thus  inftituted,  he  may  do  it 
notwithftanding.  The  firft  beginning  of  inftitutions  to 
henefices,  was  in  a  national  fynod  held  at  Weftminfter, 
anno  1124-  For  patrons  did  originally  fill  all  churches 
by  collation  and  livery ;  till  this  power  was  taken  from 
them  by  canons.  Seldon's  Hifl.  of  Tithes. 

INSTITUTION,  in  literature,  denotes  fyftem  of 
the  elements  or  rules  of  any  art  or  fcierice.  Thus  phy- 
fical  or  medicinal  inftkutions  are  fueh  as  teach  thi  necef- 
fary  prceeognita  to  the  praCtice  of  medicine,  or  the  cure 
of  difeafes.  The  fame  word  (derived  from  the  National 
I-nJlitute  of  France,  or  from  the  Injlituto  of  Bologna)  has 
lately  been  brought  into  ufe  as  the  name  of  certain  lbcie- 
ties  eftabliflied  for  teaching  and  encouraging  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  Hence  we  have, 

1.  The  Royal  Institution,  eftabliflied  in  the  year 
1800.  The  plan  was  firft  projected  by  count  Rumford  ; 
and  it  would  feem,  that  for  fome  years  this  active  philan- 
thropift  and  philofopher  had  contemplated  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  the  fcheme,  of  which  he  had  fketched  a  rude  out¬ 
line  in  a  correfpondence  with  another  enlightened  and  be¬ 
nevolent  character,  Mr.  Bernard,  treafurer  of  the  Found¬ 
ling  Hofpital,  a  gentleman  well  known  as  an  aCtive  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

The  flownefs  with  which  improvements  of  any  kind 
make  their  way  into  common  ufe,  and  efpecially  fuch  im¬ 
provements  as  are  molt  calculated  to  be  of  general  utility, 
had  ftrongly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  count.  The 
greateft  obltacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  uleful  arts 
and  manufactures,  appeared  to  be  the  want  of  elementary 
information  in  them.  They  can  move  on  in  the  beaten 
track  in  which  they  have  been  inftruCted  ;  but,  for  want 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  their  refpec- 
tive  arts  depend,  they  can  make  no  material  improve¬ 
ment  in  them  ;  whereas  it  was  to  be  prefumed,  that  if  the 
principles  of  mechanics  and  chemiltry  could  be  taught  on 
an  extenfive  fcale,  fo  that  the  knowledge  of  them  might 
be  widely  diffufed,  rapid  improvements  muff  follow.  One 
oreat  objeCt  to  be  had  in  view,  was  therefore  to  teach,  by 
courfes  of  philofophical  leftures  and  experiments,  the 
principles  of  faience,  and  their  application  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  arts  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  common 
conveniences  of  life.  Another  important  objeCt  was,  fa¬ 
cilitating  the  general  introduction  of  ufeful  mechanical 
inventions  and  improvements.  The  belt  mode  of  attain¬ 
ing  this  end  feemed  to  be,  to  have  public  rooms  for  the 
exhibition  of  pll  fuch  new  mechanical  inventions  and  im¬ 
provements  as  might  be  thought  worthy  of  the  public  no¬ 
tice,  and  more  efpecially  of  fuch  contrivances  as  tend  to 
increafe  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life;  to  pro¬ 
mote  domeftic  economy,  to  improve  tafte,  and  to  advance 
ufeful  induftry.  By  procuring  a  collection  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  working  models,  or  conitruCtions  of  the  full  fize, 
of  all  fuch  mechanical  inventions  as  were  likely  to  be  ufe- 
ful,  formed  on  the  molt  approved  principles,  and  kept  in 
aCtual  ufe,  it  was  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  advantage  to 
workmen,  who  would  thus  lee  what  they  were  to  imitate, 
would  be  great.  To  complete  this  grand  fcheme,  it  was 
propofed  to  publiih  frequently  an  account  of  ufeful  dif- 
coveri.es ;  not  only  of  thofe  which  might  be  madeby  the 
Inftitution,  and  in  this  country,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  By  thel'e  means,  the  benefits  of  the  Inftitution 
would  by  no  means  be  confined  to  the  metropolis,  but  by 
a  quick  circulation  of  ufeful  difcoveries  would  extend  its 
influence  to  the  remoteft  corner  of  the  Britifh  dominions, 
and  to  the  whole  world. 

The  firft. regular  meeting  was  held  at  the  houfe  of  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Seciety.  Here  it  received  a  regular 
form;  a  confiderable  fum  o.f  money  was  fnbfcribsd,  and  a 
plan  drawn  up,  and  directed  to  be  publifned.  This  was 
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no  fooner  done,  than  fubfcribers  flocked  in  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  and  the  founders  perceived  that  it  would  foon  be  in 
their  power  to  conduCt  their  favourite  fcheme  on  an  ex¬ 
tenfive  fcale;  and,  as  their  funds  were  already  refpeCtable, 
they  purchafed  an  extenfive  building  in  Albemarle- ftreet, 
which  they  fitted  up  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  prefent  purpofe. 
It  was  neceflary,  however,  that  the  fociety  fhould  be  in¬ 
corporated,  not  only  that  their  property  might  be  fecure, 
but  that  the  laws  which  might  be  framed  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Inftitution  might  be  properly  enforced.  For 
this  purpofe  a  petition  was  prefented  to  the  king,  praying 
that  he  would  grant  them  a  charter  of  incorporation,  with 
certain  rights  and  privileges,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes. 
To  this  he  was  not  only  gracioufty  pleafed  to  affent,  but 
defired  he  might  be  confidered  as  the  patron  of  the  efta- 
blifliment,  and  that  it  might  be  called  the  Royal  Inftitu¬ 
tion.  By  this  charter,  which  is  dated  the  30th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1800,  the  members  of  the  Inftitution  are  conftituted 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  The  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

The  government  of  the  Inftitution  is  vefted  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  managers,  confifting  of  the  prefrdent,  fifteen  ma¬ 
nagers,  and  the  fecretary,  chofen  by  and  from  among  the 
hereditary  proprietors;  of  thefe  fifteen  managers,  one 
third  are  elected  annually,  on  the  firft  of  May.  There  is 
alfb  a  committee  of  vilitors,  confifting  of  fifteen  vifitors, 
and  the  treafurer,  defied  at  the  fame  time  with  the  ma¬ 
nagers,  one  third  of  whom  are  renewed  annually. 

The  houfe  of  the  Inftitution,  fituated  in  Albemarle- 
ftreet,  is  extremely  fpacious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofesto  which  it  is  applied.  On  entering  the  hall  on  the 
right,  is  the  room  in  which  the  proprietors  and  fubfcribers 
read  the  foreign  newfpapers.  This  room  opens  into  tha^ 
reading-library,  containing  periodical  publications,  and 
the  books  prefented  by  various  gentlemen  fince  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Inftitution.  On  the  left  of  the  hall  is  the 
clerk’s  office ;  beyond  which  is  the  room  where  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  fubfcribers  read  the  Englifh  newfpapers. 
Beyond  the  hall  is  the  room  which  contains  the  collection, 
of  minerals.  Afcending  the  ftaircafe,  which  is  extremely 
beautiful,  on  turning  to  the  right  is  the  apparatus-room, 
communicating  with  the  theatre,  in  which  the  leClures 
are  delivered,  the  road  to  which  is  by  a  gallery  fur- 
rounding  it.  The  theatre  is  femicircular,  and  is  fitted  up 
with  rifinjj  benches,  with  cufliions,  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  feven  hundred  perfons  ;  and  there  is  a  gallery- 
round  it  which  will  hold  two  hundred  more.  It  is  lighted, 
by  a  lantern,  which  has  a  moveable  fcreen  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  fhutting  out  the  light,  which  is  fometimes  necef- 
fary  in  fliowing  fome  particular  experiments.  On  the 
fecond  floor  are  apartments  for  the  profefTor  and  thofe 
belonging  to  the  eftablifhment,  to  whom  the  managers 
have  thought  proper  to  allot  rooms  for  their  more  con-' 
venient  attendance.  On  the  left  of  the  ftaircafe  is  the 
room  which  was  lately  the  fmall  lecture-room,  now  fitted 
up  for  the  library  and  collection  of  reference.  This  is 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Inftitution  which  does  the 
promoters  of  it  confiderable  honour.  On  the  bafement 
ftory  is  the  chemical  laboratory,  fitted  up  according  to. 
the  plan  of  one  of  the  managers,  on  a  fcale  of  magnitude 
hitherto  not  attempted  in  this  country,  with  fuitable  ac¬ 
commodations  for  the  fubfcribers  who  may  attend  the 
experimental  leCtures  delivered  here  by  the  profelTor  of 
chemiftry. 

The  library,  which  is  fourteen  feet  high,  and  forty- 
eight  feet  long,  is  fitted  up  with  a  gallery  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  reaching  the  books.  It  is  furnifhed  with  a 
great  number  of  l'carce  and  valuable  historical,  claftical, 
and  faientific,  works.  By  the  deatli  of  Thomas  Aftte,  ,efq. 
an  opportunity  prefented  itfelf  of  enriching  the  collection 
with  his  ineltimable.  library,  confifting  of  ail  the  nioft  va¬ 
luable  books  relating  to  the  topography,  antiquities,  par¬ 
liamentary  and  nurnifmatic  hi  ftory,  and  1'ubjeCts  that  re¬ 
late  to  the  hiltory  of  Great  Britain,  which  the  patrons, 
purchafed  of  his  executors.  The  proprietors  iubfcribing 
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Tool,  or  upwards,  are  hereditary  patrons \  and  thofe  fiib- 
.icribing  ;5pi.  or  upwards,  patrons  for  life.  Each  of  the 
‘patrons  has  authority  to  introduce  or  recommend  one 
jfcientifie  or.  literary  perfon  to  the  library  every  day. 

Therepofitory,  containing  the  models  of  various  cu¬ 
rious  and  ufeful  machines  and  productions  of  the  arts,  is 
extremely  interefting.  This  promifes  to  become  a  highly 
valuable  branch  of  the  Inftitution,  and  the  managers  at 
refent  occupy  themfelves  with  increafmg  the  colieftion 
y  every  means  which  the  laws  of  the  Inlfitution  permit 
them  to  employ. 

The  funds  of  the  Inftitution  arife  from  the  payments 
made  by  the  proprietors  and  fubferibers;  which  lalt  are 
.divided  into  two  claflqs,  thofe  for  life,  and  thofe  paying 
an  annual  fum.  The  proprietors  originally  paid  the  fum 
of  fifty  guineas  for  each  fltare,  which  has  been  lince  gra¬ 
dually  increafed  till  it  has  reached  two  hundred,  and  the 
stumber  of  proprietors  limited  to  four  hundred.  The 
whole  of  the  property  of  the  Inftitution  is  veiled  folely 
‘in  the  proprietors,  who  each  have  right  of  perfonal  ad- 
smiifion  to  the  lectures  and  the  reading-rooms,  and  alfo 
one  transferable  ticket,  annually  renew  ed,  which  admits 
the  bearer  to  the  lectures  and  public  experiments,  and  to 
.the  repofitory,  but  not  to  the  reading-rooms.  The  life 
rand  annual  fubferibers  have  perfonal  ad  million  to  the 
Inftitution  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  proprietors. 

Dr.  Davy,  the  celebrated  profeflbr  of  chemiftry,  reads 
lectures  on  phiiofophical  chemiftry  three  days  in  the  week 
to  crowded  audiences.  Dr.  Davy  is  the  author  of  fume 
elaborate  papers  in  the  Phiiofophical  Tranfaftions  ;  and 
)ie  has  made  himfelf  particularly  celebrated  by  the  de- 
compofing  of  the  alkalies,  and  difeovering  feveral  new 
metals;  for  an  account  of  which  difeoveries,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Mineralogy. 

It  was  alfo  thought  advifeable  to  have  leftures  deli¬ 
vered  upon  fubjefts  more  generally  attractive:  “  To  af¬ 
ford  fatisfaftion  to  all  by  ore  feries  of  lubjefts,  (fays  Dr. 
Davy,)  was  impofiible :  numerous  courfes  were  confe- 
quently  eftabliffied,  in  the  rotation  of  which  it  was  con¬ 
ceived  the  moil  different  tallies  might  be  gratified.  Sci¬ 
ence,  literature,  and  even  the  fine  arts,  (fays  the  profeffor 
of  chemiftry  fomewhat  contemptuoufly,)  were  alternately 
made  the  fubjefts  of  illuftration.”  Lciiure  on  the  Plan  for 
improving  the  R.  I.  Mar.  1S10. 

Of  the  Plan  here  referred  to,  it  appears  that  leftures 
upon  the  fine  arts  are  to  form  no  part ;  and  indeed  the 
brilliant  chemical  difeoveries  of  Dr.  Davy  feern  to  have 
abforbed  every  other  confideration  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  managers,  and  to  have  turned  the  R.  I.  into  one 
vaft  laboratory.  Of  the  importance  of  thefe  difeoveries 
vv£  are  fully  fenfible;  yet  the  applaufe  that  followed  Dr. 
Crotch’s  lectures  on  mufic,  and  Mr.  Landfeer’s  on  en¬ 
graving,  might  have  induced  the  managers  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  them,  and  not  fo  foon  to  have  relinquilhed  their 
declared  objeft,  of  “  converting  the  frivolous  part  of  the 
metropolis  into  fomething  better.” 

Previous,  however,  to  the  avowed  intention  of  difeard- 
ing  the  fine  arts  altogether  from  the  R.  I.  Mr.  Landfeer 
had  been  fnddenly  difmified,  in  the  midft  of  a  courfe  of 
left u res  oh  engraving,  in  confequence  of  his  having  de¬ 
livered  the  following  opinions;  “  i.  That  the  talents  of 
fir  Robert  Strange,  Woollett,  Vivares,  Bartolozzi,  and 
Tome  other  engravers,  who  flourilhed  in  this  country 
about  thirty  years  ago,  Were  the  real  caufes  of  the  com¬ 
merce  for  prints  turning  in  favour  of  this  country;  and 
that  the  European  commerce  for  prints  mult,  and  would, 
have  turned  in  favour  of  England,  if  no  fuch  perlons  as 
the  Meil'rs.  Boydells  had  ever  exifted.  2.  That,  but  for 
the  ignorant  fuperintendance  of  fuch  perfons,  it  would 
-probably ‘have  remained  fo.”  In  the  ftate  of  thfe  public 
inind  at  that  time,  (about  the  year  1895,)  when  nothing 
was  talked  about  but  the  patriotic  alderman  who  had 
converted  the  import  trade  of  prints  into  an  export  trade, 
&c,  See.  the  firft  of  thefe  pofitions  was  not  likely  to  find  a 
/K&dy  admiffion ;  and  the  fecqnd  Itill  lefs  fo.  It  will  not 


be  expefted  that  we  fliould  enter  into  tlie  difpute;-  Mr. 
Landfeer  has  publifhed  the  Leftures  which  he  was  not 
permitted  to  deliver,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  fo  that 
the  points  are  at  ilfue  between  that  gentlemen  and  the 
friends  of  the  Boydells.  We  (hall  only  add  that  the  lec¬ 
tures,  laying  all  controverfy  on,t  of  the  queltian,  contain 
a  great  deal  of  information  delivered  in  very  elegant 
language. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conduft:  of  the  ma¬ 
nagers  in-  this  particular,  their  general  Plan  for  improving 
the  Inftitution  is  deferving  of  approbation  and  applaufe. 
The  grand  feature  of  this  plan  is  the  entire  abrogation 
of  hereditary  property  in  the  concern.  The  hereditary  pro¬ 
prietors  (i.  e.  the  original  fubferibers  or  their  heirs’ or 
nominees)  have  the  intire  government  and  management 
of  the  affairs;  and  it  is  well  obferved,  that,  though  “  the 
income  of  the  Royal  Inftitution  is  derived  now  wholly 
from,  the  contributions  of  life  and  annual  fubferibers,  yet 
they  have  no  fliare  in  the  government,  and  no  concern 
with  the  property.  Life-fubfcribers  cannot  be  expefted 
to  pay  confiderable  fums  for  the  benefit  of  an  eftablilh- 
ment  in  which  they  have  no  direction  ;  and  annual  fub¬ 
feribers  will  confider  only  the  quantity  of  amufement  or 
information,  or  other  advantages,  which  they  may  receive 
within  the  year,  and  their  number  will  be  continually 
fiuftuating.  The  power  of  fale,  and  the  hereditary  nature 
of  the  proprietors’  fhares,  deftroy  all  fources  of  income  from 
this  part  of  the  body,  by  inviting  and  encouraging  fpe- 
culation  in  the  fale  of  fhares ;  and  fuppofing  a  conftant 
transfer  of  fhares,  and  a  real  or  imaginary  increafe  of  the 
value  of  the  property,  perfons  who  have  been  proprietors 
may,  for  many  years,  have  benefited  by  all  the  advantages 
and  privileges  of  the  Royal  Inftitution,  and,  inftead  of 
having-afforded  it  fupport,  may  actually  have  profited  in. 
a  pecuniary  way  by  the  concern.  The  perfons  in  whom 
the  government  of  the  Royal  Inftitution  is  veiled,  ought, 
it  is  obvious,  to  be  either  encouragers  of  ufeful  public 
objects,  lovers  or  patrons  of  fcience  and  the  ufeful  arts, 
or  fcientific  men ;  but  property  which  can  be  transferred 
by  fale,  is  likely  to  go  to  the  higheft  bidder ;  and  a  tafte 
for  encouraging  fcience  and  ufeful  public  objefts  may 
not  be  hereditary;  and  in  confequence,  in  the  courfe  of 
years,  as  the  conftitution  now  exifts,  the  eftablifhmenC 
may  hereafter  belong  to  men  who  can  neither  underftand 
jts  objefts,  eftimate  its  ufes,  or  properly  apply  its  means. 
Science  can  be  exalted  and.  promoted  only  by  patronage 
and  by  facrifices;  it  will  not  bear  to  be  trafficked  with 
It  cannot  be  expefted  that  liberal  perfons  will  afford 
fupport  to  a  phiiofophical  eftabliffiment,  the  bafis  of 
which  may  be  commercial  advantage ;  or  that  the  difinter- 
efted  perfon  will  contribute  to  a  fund,  which  interefted 
perfons  may  have  the  power  of  (peculating  upon  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  bufinefs. 

“  Whoever  will  call  his  eye  over  the  lift  of  proprietors 
of  the  Royal  Inftitution,  will  inftantly  perceive  that  thofe 
who  co-operated  in  its  formation  were  influenced,  not  by 
the  narrow  view  of  perfonal  advantages,  but  by  the  defire 
of  promoting  the  interefts  of  fcience  and  of  their  country. 
A  plan  therefore  having  for  its  ohjeft  the  extending  the 
ufes  and  exalting  the  views  of  the  eftabliffiment,  and  ren¬ 
dering  it  permanent  on  a  liberal  and  firm  bafis,  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  confidered  with  indulgence;  but  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  this  objeft  the  intereft  of  no  clafs  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  ought  to  be  r.eglefted,  and  in  the  new  arrangements 
no  principles  ought  to  be  adopted  that  cannot  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  equitable  and  juft  by  all  parties  concerned. 

“The  firft  propofition  is,  that  a  correft  valuation  fhall 
be  made  of  the  property  of  the  Inftitution,  fo  as  to  afeer- 
tain  the  amount  of  each  individual’s  intereft.  The  fecond, 
that  an  aft  of  parliament  be  applied  for,  to  amend  the 
Charter  of  the  Royal  inftitution,  the  bafis  of  which  fhall 
he  the  convertion  of  that  body,  from  a  private  property, 
into  a  public  eftabliffiment.  The  third,  that  l'uch  pro¬ 
prietors  as  fli all  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  charter, 
giving  up  the  transferable  anil  hereditary  power  over  their 
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Jams,  (hall  be  tbe  firft  members  and  founders  of  the  new 
eftablilhment  ;  and  fhall  each  have  the  power  of  naming 
a  perfon  of  their  family,  who  fhall  be  admitted  to  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  a  life-fubfcriber,  or  (hall  have  theprivilege  of 
admitting 'one  perfon  to  the  lectures,  collections,  and  li¬ 
brary  of  reference,  when  attending  in  perfon.  The  fourth, 
that  fucli  proprietors  as  do  not  defire  to  belong  to  the 
new  corporation,  fhall  receive  the  value  of  their  fnares. 
The  fifth,  that  a  fubfcription  fhall  be  opened  (as  a  loan, 
for  the  difcharge  of  which  means  will  be  immediately 
Hated)  for  railing  a  fund,  by  which  fucli  proprietors 
may  be  paid  off.  The  fixfh,  that  new  members  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  ballot,  a  certificate  in  their  favour  being  figned 
by  at  leaft  four  members,  and  that  they  do  either  pay  fifty 
guineas  as  a  compofition,  or  four  guineas  annually;  The 
l'eventh,  that  the  prefent  life-fubfcribers  may  be  ballotted 
for  as  members,  paying,  if  elected,  twenty-five  guineas  as 
a  compofition,  or  two  guineas  annually  ;  but,  if  they  do 
not  choofe  to  be  ballotted  for,  that  they  retain  their  pre¬ 
fent  privileges.  The  eighth,  that  the  prefent  annual  lub- 
fcribers  retain  their  prefent  privileges  ;  but,  if  they  wifh 
to  become  members,  they,  like  the  life-fubfcribers,  muff 
take  the  fame  Heps  with  refpeft  to  form  as  new  members. 
The  ninth,  that  the  patrons  of  the  library  fhall  retain  all 
their  prefent  privileges  for  life  and  that  the  hereditary 
patrons  fhall  receive  a  compenfation  for  giving  up  their 
right  of  inheritance,  by  having  the  privilege  of  naming 
each  a  patron  for  life. 

“In  the  newr  corporation  it  is  propofed,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  fhall  be  elected  upon  the  fame  footing  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
having  neither  the  power  of  fale  nor  of  gift,  in  which  cafe 
the  title  of  Member  of  tbe  Royal  Injlitution  will  become  ho¬ 
norary.  The  objects  of  the  Inftitution  will  continue  as 
at  prefent,  but  enlarged  and  l'efined,  the  promotion  and 
diffufion  of  experimental  fcience  and  its  application  to 
the  purpofes  of  life.  The  leCtures  of  the  Inftitution, 
conceited  with  all  fubjeCts  of  natural  philofophy,  che- 
miftry,  and  experimental  fcience,  will  beaconflant  fource 
*  of  intereft  and  information  to  the  members.  When  dif- 
coveries  are  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Inftitution, 
conneited  with  the  advancement  of  general  fcience,  ab- 
ftraits  or  notices  of  them  fhall  be  publilhed  in  the  Jour¬ 
nals,  which  fhall  appear  at  leaft  quarterly,  and  which  fhall 
contain  a  general  account  of  all  inventions,  ufeful  projeits, 
or  new  fcientific  fails,  brought  forward  in  any  part  of 
the  world;  but,  as  it  will  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of 
the  eftablilhment,  that  it  fliould  be  conneited  with  the 
Royal  Society,  which  from  the  era  of  its  foundation  has 
uniformly  patronized  all  plans  for  promoting  and  pro¬ 
mulgating  natural  knowledge,  it  is  propofed  that  a  full 
and  circumftantigl  detail  of  every  advance  made  in  fcience 
in  the  Royal  Inftitution  fhall  be  prefented  to  the  Royal 
Society,  to  be  inferted  in  the  publications  of  that  body, 
the  ineftimable  records  of  the  progrefs  of  Englifli  fci¬ 
ence.” 

2.  The  London  Institution  was  planned  at  a  very 
numerous  and  refpeCtable  meeting  of  gentlemen,  held  at 
the  London  Tavern  on  the  23d  of  May,  1805.  The  plan 
was  completed,  and  the  rooms  were  opened  to  the  fub- 
feribers,  on  the  ift  of  January,  1806  ;  and  a  royal  charter 
was  granted  them  in  January,  1807.  Similar  to  the  Royal 
Inftitution,  the  original  fubferibers  are  hereditary  proprie¬ 
tors-.  they  can  transfer  their  (bares,  under  certain  regu¬ 
lations,  or  leave  theiii  by  will.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Inftitution  to  erett  a  more  Ratable  building 
for  their  own  accommodation  ;  at  prefent  they  occupy  a 
lioufe  in  the  Old  Jewry  which  was  formerly  the  refidence 
of  Mr.  Sharp  the  furgeon.  It  was  ereCted  by  fir  Robert 
Glayton  in  the  year  1677. 

The  chief  purpofe  of  the  London  Inftitution  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  diffufion  of  fcience,  literature,  and  the  arts,  its 
•views  at  prefent  being  confined  to  three  objects:  viz.  the 
acquisition  of  a  valuable  and  extenfive  library  ;  the  di Su¬ 
fi  on  of  ufeful  knowledge  by  the  means  of  ieciures  and 
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experiments ;  and  the  eftablilhment  of  a  reading-room, 
where  the  foreign  and  domeftic  journals,  and  other  pe¬ 
riodical  works,  arid  the  heft  pamphlets  and  new  publica¬ 
tions,  are  provided  for  the  ufe  of  the  proprietors  and  fub¬ 
feribers.  The  government  of  this  Inftitution  is  veiled  in 
the  committee  of  managers,  confiding  of  the  prefident, 
four  vice-prefidents,  twenty  managers,  and  the  fecretary. 
The  proprietors,  the  number  of  whom  is  limited  to  one 
thoufand,  paid  feventy-five  guineas  for  each  fliare,  and 
the  life-fubfcribers  twenty-five  guineas,  but  life-fub¬ 
fcribers  now  pay  thirty-five  guineas.  The  proprietors  are 
entitled  to  perfonal  admiffion  to  the  library,  ledures,  and 
reading-rooms,  and  to  one  transferable  ticket,  entitling 
the  bearer  to  the  fame  privileges.  The  life-fubfcribers 
have  perfonal  admiffion  only. 

On  entering  thefioufe,  the  large  room  behind  the  hall 
is  fitted  up  for  the  purpofe  of  the  proprietors  and  fub¬ 
feribers  reading  the  Engiifti  newfpapers;  the  room  on  the 
left  for  the  Englifli  monthly  publications  and  modern 
popular  books,  and  that  on  the  right  for  the  foreign  jour¬ 
nals  and  newfpapers.  The  two  former  rooms  contain  z 
colledion  of  excellent  maps  by  Arrowfmith.  The  library 
is  011  the  firft  floor,  and  contains  a  numerous  and  ex- 
tremely-well-feleded  variety  of  fcarce  and  valuable  claf- 
fical,  hiftorical,  and  mifcellaneous,  books.  The  collec¬ 
tion  relating  to  Engiilh  topography,  and  that  relating  to 
the  fine  arts,  is  very  valuable.  The  great  flair- cafe  in  the 
hall  was  painted  by  fir  James  Thornhill ;  the  principal 
fubjed  is  from  the  ftory  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  where 
Hercules  is  reprefented  fitting,  with  the  diftaff  and  fpin- 
dle,  and  Omphale  Handing,  covered  with  the  lion’s  fkiri, 
and  holding  the  ponderous  club  of  Hercules  in  her  hand. 
In  the  compartment  on  the  right  is  Hercules,  after  he  has 
flain  the  hydra,  and  on  the  landing  of  the  flairs  the  rape 
of  Dejanira,  copied  after  Guido.  The  ceiling  reprefents 
the  apotheofis  of  Hercules. 

3.  The  British  Institution,  for  promoting  the  Fine 
Arts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  founded  June  4.  1805; 
and  opened  January  18,  1806.  The  edifice  in  Pall  Mall 
formerly  the  Shakefpeare  Gallery,  is  appropriated  to  the 
exhibitions  of  this  Inftitution,  and  is  now  commonly 
called  the  Britifh  Gallery  of  Pictures :  the  firft  public  ex¬ 
hibition,  containing  257  articles,  was  opened  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  17th  of  February,  1806. 

The  object  of  the  eftablilhment  is. to  facilitate  by  a 
public  exhibition  the  fale  of  the  productions  of  Britifti 
artifts  ;  to  encourage  the  talents  of  young  artifts,  by  'pre¬ 
miums,  and  by  the  annual  application  of  fucli  funds  as 
may  be  obtained  for  that  purpofe;  to  endeavour  to  form 
a  great  and  public  gallery  of  the  works  of  Britifh  artifts, 
together  with  a  few  feleft  fpecimens  of  the  great  fchools. 
The  exhibition  and  the  gallery  to  be  exclufively  confined 
to  the  productions  of  artills  of,  or  refident  in,  the  united 
kingdom.  JHiilorical  pictures  and  landfcapes  to  be  the 
preferable  fubjeCts  of  premiums  and  of  purchafes  for  the 
gallery  ;  but  other  works  of  the  above-mentioned  artifts 
to  be  admiflible,  if  deemed  worthy. 

The  funds  are  derived  from  benefactions,  from  annual 
fubferiptions,  from  fmall  fees  on  reception  of  the  pictures, 
and  commilfions  on  the  fale  of  them.  The  reception.-fees 
on  pictures  that  are  exhibited,  are  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  the  picture,  and  not  to  its  intrinfic  value;  and  the 
commiilion  on  the  fide  is  one  (lulling  in  the  pound. 

Subfcribers  of  one  hundred  guineas  or  upwards  in  one 
fum,  are  intitled  to  be  ballotted  for  as  hereditary  governors  ; 
and  fubferibers  of  fifty  guineas  in  one  fum,  as  life-go¬ 
vernors.  Subfcribers  of  five  guineas  a-year,  or  of  fifty- 
guineas  or  upwards  in  one  fum,  have  the  right  of  per- 
ional  admiffion  to  tbe  exhibition  and  gallery,  and  of  in¬ 
troducing  two  friends  each  day.  Subfcribers  of  three 
guineas  a-year,  or  of  thirty  guineas  in  o.ne  fum,  have  per- 
fional  admiffion  and  the  right  of  introducing  one  friend 
each  day.  Subfcribers  of  one-  guinea  a-year,  or  of  ten 
guineas  in  one  fum,  have  perfonal  admiffion  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  and  gallery.  The  prefident  and  trealurer  are  arj- 
Q  4  nually 


Dually  elected  from  tlie  hereditary  governors',  and  the  whole 
eftablifhment  is  under  the  government  of  a  committee  of 
fifteen  directors. 

The  Gallery  was  originally  intended  to  have  been  doled 
during  the  time  of  the  annual  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  becaufe,  as  they  exprelfed  in  their  own  account, 
the  Rritilh  Gallery  did  not  with,  in  any  refpect,  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  it ;  but,  on  re-confideration,  it  has  been  thought 
that  keeping  both  the  exhibitions  open  at  one  time,  may 
be  of  mutual  advantage  to  each  ;  for,  when  a  party  fet 
out  on  a  picturefque  tour,  they  ufually  vifit  all  the  col¬ 
lodions  they  can  in  one  day.  Confidered  as  a  whole,  this 
-Gallery  has  a  very  fplendid  appearance.  The  fcarlet-co- 
loured  paper  with  which  it  is  covered  gives,  at  firlt  fight, 
the  idea  of  a  magnificent  fuite  of  rooms  in  a  private  fnaji- 
fion,  not  originally  intended  for  pictures,  though  recently 
decorated  with  them. 

One  great  objection  to  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy  has  been  the  over-bearing  majority  of  portraits 
which  ufurp  the  belt  fituations  in  the  rooms.  Thefe  me¬ 
morials  afford  little  that  can  lead  to  the  improvement  of 
the  ftudent,  and  Hill  lei's  that  can  tend  to  the  gratification 
of  the  connoilleur.  From  this  Gallery  thefe  elfufions  of 
vanity  are  very  properly  excluded,  by  which  means  there 
is  fome  chance  of  every  picture  being  taken  from  fome 
llory  in  which  an  artilt  that  has  any  abilities  may  difplay 
them. 

This  Inftitution  has  propofed  the  following  pre¬ 
miums  for  pictures  by  artifts  of,  or  refiding  in,  the  united 
kingdom,  painted  in  the  prefent  year,  and  fent  to  the 
Britifh  Gallery, on  or  before  the  4th  of  January,  1812  :  viz. 
lit.  For  the  befl  pidure  in  hiftorical  or  poetical  compo¬ 
sition,  three  hundred  guineas.  2d.  For  the  next  bell 
pidure  in  hiftorical  or  poetical  compofition,  two  hundred 
guineas.  3.  For  the  next  belt  picture  in  hiftorical  or 
poetical  compofition,  one  hundred  guineas.  Another 
proof  of  the  liberality  of  the  directors  of  this  Inftitution 
is  their  having  juft  now  (April  1811)  purchafed,  at  the 
price  of  three  thouland  guineas,  Mr.  Weft's  famous 
pidture  of  Our  Saviour  healing  the  Sick  in  the  Temple, 
which  oth'ervvife  was  to  have  been  fent  to  America. 

4.  The  Surrey  Institution  for  the  diffufion  of  Li¬ 
terature  and  Science  was  planned  in  the  year  1807.  This 
eftablifhment  is  laid  to  be  in  the  Methodift  connection, 
and  is  intended  to  promote  the  fame  objects  as  the  Lon¬ 
don  Inftitution.  The  building  lately  occupied  as  the 
Leverian  Mufeum,  on  the  fouth  end  of  Blackfriar’s  Bridge, 
has  been  fitted  up  for  the  ufe  of  the  proprietors  and  fub- 
icribers.  The  reading  rooms  were  opened  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1S0S  ;  lectures  on  natural  philofophy,  aftronomy, 
and  chemiltry,  were  begun  by  Mr.  Jackfon  in  October  of 
the  fame  year ;  and  Mr.  Accum  began  a  courfe  on  mine¬ 
ralogy  in  the  following  year.  At  prefent  there  are  two 
reading-rooms  ;  one  in  which  the  London  daily  papers 
are  upon  the  table,  and  the  other  where  the  reviews, 
magazines,  foreign  journals,  and  popular  pamphlets,  are 
read.  The  proprietors  of  this  Inftitution  are  limited  to 
ieven  hundred,  and  they  paid  thirty  guineas  for  each  (hare, 
for  which  they  are  entitled  to  perfonal  admiftion,  and  to 
a  transferable  ticket.  The  library  is  intended  not  only 
to  comprife  a  collection  of  works  of  reference,  but  is  alio 
to  contain  all  modern  publications,  which  are  to  be  cir- 
•culated  among  the  proprietors  and  fubfcribers. 

5.  The  Russel  Institution,  eftablifhed  in  the  year 
a 808,  occupies  an  elegant  building  in  Great  Coram-ftfeet, 
near  Ruffel-fquare,  the  centre  having  a  handfome  portico 
•with  four  pillars.  It  was  built  a  few  years  ft'nce,  for  an  af- 
fembly-room,  &c.  TheobjeCt  of  the  Rullel  Inftitution  is  the 
•gradual  formation  of  a  library,  confining  of  the  molt  ufe- 
lul  works  in  ancient  and  modern  literature;  the  effcabl i Ri¬ 
me  n  t  of  a  reading-room,  provided  with  the  belt  foreign 
and  Englilh  journals,  and  the  periodical  publications;  and 
lectures  on  literary  and  fcienttfic  fubjefts.  The  books  in 
the  library  areuircuiatcd  for  reading  among  the  proprietors. 


■under  certain  regulations.  The  proprietors  are  limited  to 

feven  hundred,  at  twenty-five  guineas  each. 

6.  The  National  Institution,  founded  in  the  year 
1810,  at  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford-llreet ;  “for  improving 
the  manufactures  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  the  arts  con¬ 
nected  therewith  ;  for  promoting  the  general  interefts  of 
its  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domeftic  ;  and  for  aiding 
the  profperity  of  every  clafs  of  its  manufacturers.”  Tim 
eftablifhment  is  not  yet  completed  ;  nor  do  we  think,  from 
the  Plan  we  have  feen,  that  it  will  be  of  a  natures,  to  re¬ 
quire  notice  in  a  work  like  the  prefent. 

I'NS.TITU'TIONARY,  dftj.  Elemental ;  containing  the 
firlt  doctrines,  or  principles  of  doctrine. — That  it  was  not 
out  of  fafhion  Ariftotle  declareth  in  his  politics,  among 
the  inflilutionary  rules  of  youth.  Brown. 

INSTITU'TIST,  f.  {from  infliiute.~\  Writer  of  inlli- 
tutes,  or  elemental  inftructions. — Green  gall  the  inJHtutifs 
would  perfuade  us  to  be  an  efteCt  of  an  over-hot  Itomach. 
Harvey. 

IN'STITUTOR,  f.  [Latin.]  An  eftablifher ;  one  who 
fettles. — It  might  have  fucceeded  a  little  better,  if  it  had 
pleafed  the  injlitutors  of  the  civil  months  of  the  fun  to  have 
ordered  them  alternately  odd  and  even.  Holder. — In- 
ftruftor;  educator. — The  two  great  aims  which  every  in- 
flitutor  of  youth  Ihould  mainly  and  intentionally  drive  at* 
Walker. 

To  INSTOP',  v.  a.  To  clofe  up;  to  ftop: 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand 

The  learns  inflops.  Dry  den. 

INSTOTJR  AMENTUM,  J.  [Latin.]  In  old  records, 
the  aCt  of  flocking  a  farm. 

To  INSTRUCT',,  v.  a.  part.  pret.  inflruEled  or  inflruEl ; 
\inflru80,  Lat.  fnflruire,  Fr.]  To  teach;  to  form  by  pre¬ 
cept;  to  inform  authoritatively ;  to  educate;  toinftitute; 
to  direCt.— Out  of  heaven  he  made  thee  to  hear  his  voice, 
that  he  might  inflruEl  thee.  Dent.  iv.  36. — His  God  doth 
inflruEl  him  to  diferetion,  and  doth  teach  him.  Ifa.  xxviii, 
26. — Chenaniah,  chief  of  the  Levites,  inflruEled  about  the 
fong,  becaufe  he  was  fkilful.  1  Ghron.  xv.  22  ; 

He  ever  by  confulting  at  thy  Ihrine 

Return’d  thewifer,  or  the  more  inflruEl 

To  fly  or  follow  what  concern’d  him  molt.  Milton. 

It  has  commonly  in  before  the  thing  taught. — They  that 
were  inflruEled  in  the  fongs  of  the  Lord  were  two  hundred 
fourfeore  and  eight.  1  Ckron. — Thefe  are  the  things  wherein 
Solomon  was  inflruEled  for  building  of  the  houfe  of  God. 

2  Chron. — To  model;  to  form.  Little  in  ufe. — They  fpeak. 
to  the  merits  of  a  caufe,  after  the  pro.dor  has  prepared 
and  inflruEled  the  fame  for  -a  hearing  before  the  judge. 
Aylijfc. 

INSTRUCT'ING,  f.  The  aCt  of  giving  inftruCtions. 

INSTRUC'TIO'N,  f.  The  aft  of  teaching;  informa¬ 
tion.— We  are  beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all  ages, 
for  thofe  difeoveries  and  difeourfes  they  have  left  behind 
them  for  our  inflruElion.  Locke. 

It  lies  on  you  to  fpeak, 

Not  by  your  own  inflruElion,  nor  by  anv  matter 
Which  your  heart  prompts  you  to.  Shakefpeare. 

Precepts  conveying  knowledge. — Will  ye  not  receive  in- 
JlruElion  to  hearken  to  receive  my  words  ?  Jer.  xxxv : 

On  ev’ry  thorn  delightful  wifdotn  grows, 

In  ev’ry  ftream  a  fweet  inflruElion  flows  ; 

But  fome  untaught  o’erhear  the  vyhifp’ring  rill,  . 

In  fpite  of  lacred  ieafure,  blockheads  ftifi.  Yyung. 

Authoritative  information;  mandate: 

See  this  difpatch’d  with  all  the  hafte  thou  can ’ft ; 

Anon  I’ll  give  thee  more  inflruElion.  Shakefpeare. 

INSTRUCTIVE,  adfl  Conveying  knowledge. — With 
variety  of  mftnCElwe  expreffions  by  fpeech  man'alone  is  en¬ 
dowed.  Holder. — I  would  not  laugh  but  to  inftruftj  or,  if 

my 
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my  mirth  ceafes  to  be  tnJlruBive ,  it  (hall  never  ccafe  to  be 
Innocent.  Addifon. 

INSTRUC'TlVENESS,  f.  [from  infruEhve.]  Aptnefs 
for  inftruftion. 

J-NSTRUC'TOR,/  A  teacher;  aninftitutor;  one  who 
delivers  precepts  or  imparts  knowledge. — Though  you  have 
ten  thoufand  inftruSiors  in  Chrilt.  x  Cor.  iv.  15. 

After  the  flood,  arts  to  Chaldea  fell, 

The  father  of  the  faithful  there  did  dwell, 

Who  both  their  parent  and  infrruBor  was.  Denham. 

1  INSTRUCTRESS,  f.  An  Ihftrufting  female,  real  or 
imaginary : 

To  hear  the  fweet  injlruBrefs  tell, 

How  life  its  nobleft  ufe  may  find, 

How  well  for  freedom  be  refign’d.  Akenfede. 

INSTRUMENT,  /■  [Fr.  inferumentum,  Lat.]  A  tool 
■ufed  for  any  work  or  purpofe.— If  he  finite  him  with  an 
infirument  of  iron,  fo  that  he  die,  he  is  a  murderer.  Numb. 
xxxv.  16 : 

What  artificial  frame,  what  infirument , 

Did  one  fuperior  genius  e’er  invent, 

Which  to  the  mufcles  is  preferr’d?  Blackmore. 

A  frame  conftrufted  fo  as  to  yield  harmonious  founds. — 
He  that  ftriket’n  an  infirument  without  (kill,  may  caufenot- 
•  withftanding  a  very  plealant  found,  if  the  firing  whereon 
he  ftriketh  chance  to  be  capable  of  harmony.  Hooker. 

In  folitary  groves  he  makes  his  moan, 

Nor,  mix’d  "in  mirth,  in  youthful  pleafures  (hares, 
Butfighs  when  fongs  and  ivjlruments  he  hears.  Dryden. 

A  writing  containing  any  contraft  or  order.— He  called 
Edna  his  wife,  and  took  paper,  and  did  write  an  infirument 
of  covenants,  and  fealed  it.  Tobit.— The  agent.  It  is 
ufed  of  perfons  as  well  as  things,  but  of  perfons  very  often 
in  an  ill  fenfe  : 

If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  fufpeft. 

An  infirument  of  this  your  calling  back. 

Lay  not  your  blame  on  me.  Shakefpeare. 

That  by  means  whereof  fomething  is  done. — All  volun¬ 
tary  felf-denials  and  aufterities  which  Chriftianity  com¬ 
mends  become  necefiary,  not  Amply  for  themfelves,  but 
as'  infirument s  towards  a  higher  end.  Decay  of  Piety. — One 
who  afts  only  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  another. — In  be¬ 
nefits  as  well  as  injuries,  it  is  the  principal  that  we  are  to 
confider,  not  the  infirument ;  that  which  a  man  does  by 
another,  is  in  truth  his  own  aft.  VEfirange. 

The  bold  are  but  the  inflruments  of  the  wife. 

They  undertake  the  dangers  they  advife.  Dryden. 

INSTRUMENTAL,  adj.  Conducive  as  means  to  fome 
end ;  organical. — All  fecond  and  inflrumental  caufes,  with¬ 
out  that  operative  faculty  which  God  gave  them,  would 
become  altogether  Aleut,  virtuelefs,  and  dead.  Raleigh. — 
Afting  to  fome  end  ;  contributing  to  fome  purpofe;  help¬ 
ful  :  ufed  of  perfons  and  things  — The  prefbyterian  merit 
is  of  little  weight,  when  they  allege  themfelves  inflru- 
tnental  towards  the  reftoration.  Swift. — Confiding  not  of 
voices,  but  inftruments  ;  produced  by  inftruments,  not  vo¬ 
cal. — They  which,  under  pretence  of  the  law  ceremonial 
abrogated,  require  the  abrogation  of  inflrumental  mufic, 
approving  neverthelefs  the  ufe  of  vocal  melody  to  remain, 
mu  ft  (how  fome  reafon  wherefore  the  one  (hould  be 
thought  a  legal  ceremony,  and  not  the  other.  Hooker, 

Oft  in  bands. 

While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 

With  heav’nly  touch  of  inflrumental  founds 
rIn  full  harmonious  number  join’d,  their  fongs 
'Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heav’n.  Milton. 

INSTRUMENTAL' ITY,  f  Subordinate  agency; 
agency  of  any  thing  as  means  to  an  end. — Thofe  natural 
and  involuntary  aftings  are  not  done  by  deliberation  and 
formal  command,  yet  they  are  done  by  the  virtue,  energy. 
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and  influx,  of  the  foul,  and  the  infirumentality  of  the  fpirits. 
Hale. 

INSTRUMENT ALLY,  adv.  In  the  nature  of  an  in¬ 
firument  ;  as  means  to  an  end. — Men’s  well-being  here  in 
this  life  is  but  injlrumentally  good,  as  being  the  means  for 
him  to  be  well  in  the  next  life.  Digby. 

INSTRUMENT ALNESS,  f  uiefulnefs  as  means  to  an 
end. — The  inftrumentalnefs  of  riches  to  works  of  charity, 
has  rendered  it  very  political,  in  every  Chriitian  common¬ 
wealth,  by  laws  to  fettle  and  fecure  propriety.  Hammond. 

INSUAVTTY,yi  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  J'uavis, 
fweet.]  Unpleafantnefs.  Bailey. 

INSU'BID,  adj.  [from  infubidus,  Lat.  Ample.]  Rath  ;  in- 
confiderate.  Cole. 

INSU'BRIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  diftrift  of  the 
Tranfpadana;  fituated  between  the  Ticinus  to  the  weft, 
the  Addua  to  the  eaft,  the  Padus  to  the  fouth,  and  Oro- 
bii  to  the  north.  The  people  are  called  Infubres  by  Livy, 
Infubri  by  Ptolemy,  and  Ifombres  by  Strabo.  Now  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Milan. 

INSUBSTANTIAL,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  in,  contrary 
to,  and  fubflantia,.  fubftance.  ]  Unfubftantial. 

To  INSUC'CATE,  v.  a.  [from fucco,  Lat.  to  moiften.] 
To  moiften.  Bailey. 

INSUCCA'TION,  f.  in  pharmacy,  the  aft  of  moiften- 
ing  with  fome  juice. 

INSUF'FERABLE,  adj.  Intolerable  5  infupportable  ; 
intenfe  beyond  endurance. — Though  great  light  be  infuf- 
ferable  to  our  eyes,  yet  the  higheft  degree  of  darknefs  does 
not  at  all  difeafe  them  ;  bec^ufe  that  caufing  no  dilorderly 
motion,  leaves  that  curious  organ  unharmed.  Locke. 

Eyes  that  confefs’d  him  born  for  kingly  fway. 

So  fierce  they  flalh’d  infujferable  day.  Dryden. 

Deteftable;  contemptible;  difgufting  beyond  endurance. 
— A  multitude  of  fcribblers,  who  daily  pefter  the  world 
with  their  infufferable  ftuff,  (hould  be  difeouraged  from 
writing  any  more.  Dryden. 

INSUF'FERABLY,  adv.  To  a  degree  beyond  endur¬ 
ance. — There  is  no  perfon  remarkably  ungrateful,  who 
was  not  alfo  infuff 'erably  proud.  South. 

Thofe  heav’nly  fliapes 

Will  dazzle  now  this  earthly,  with  their  blaze 
l nfujf erably  bright.  Milton. 

INSUFFI'CIENCE,  or  Insufficiency,  f.  [from  wand 
f  efficient.]  Inadequate  to  any  end  or  purpole  ;  want  of  re- 
quifite  value  or  power  r  ufed  of  things  and  perfons. — The 
infujficicncy  of  the  light  of  nature  is,  by  the  light  of  lcrip- 
ture,  fo  fully  fupplied,  that  further  light  than  this  hath 
added  there  doth  not  need  unto  that  end.  Hooker. — We 
will  give  you  (leepy  drinks,  that  your  fenles,  unintelligent 
of  our  infufficience,  may,  though  they  cannot  praife  us,  as 
little  accufe  us.  Shakefpeare. 

INSUFFICIENT,  adj.  \infufficiens,  Lat.]  Inadequate 
to  any  need,  ufe,  or  purpofe;  wanting  abilities  ;  incapa¬ 
ble  ;  unfit. — We  are  weak  dependant  creatures,  infuffecunt 
to  our  own  happinefs,  full  qf  wants  which  of  ourfelves  vve 
cannot  relieve,  expofed  to  a  numerous  train  of  evils  which 
we  know  not  how  to  divert.  Rogers. 

INSUFFICIENTLY,  adv.  With  want  of  proper  abi¬ 
lity  ;  not  (kilfully. 

INSUFFLATION,  f.  [ in  zn&fujjlo,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
breathing  upon. — Inipoiition  of  hands  is  a  cuftom  of  pa¬ 
rents  in  blefling  their  children,  but  taken  up  by  the  apof- 
tles  inltead  of  that  divine  infujfiation  which  Chrift  ufed, 
Hammond' s  Fundamentals. 

INSUIT,  f.  Strong  folicitation  : 

In  fine, 

Her  infuit  coming  with  her  modern  grace 

Subdued  me  to  her  rate.  Shakefpeare. 

INSULAR,  or  In'sulary,  adj.  \jnfulaire,  Fr.  infularis , 
Lat.]  Belonging  to  an  ifland. — Druina,  being  furrounded 
with  the  lea,  is  hardly  to  be  invaded,  having  many,  other 
infulary  advantages.  Howel. 

To 
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To  IN'SULATE,  v.  a.  To  make  into  an  ifland.  Bailey. 

. _ To  phice  any  thing  by  itfelf,  detached  from  adjacent 

objects ;  chiefly  tiled  in  eleftricity.  See  the  next  word. 

IN'SULATE,  or  Insulated,  adj.  [ infula ,  Lat.  an 
ifland.]  Not  contiguous  on  any  fide;  a  term  applied  to  a 
column  or  other  edifice,  which  Hands  alone,  or  fiee  and 
detached  from  any  adjacent  wall,  & c.  like  an  ifland  in  the 
fea.  In  electricity,  a  term  applied  to  bodies  that  are  flip- 
pert  ed  by  eleftrics,  or  nou-conduftors ;  fo  that  their  com¬ 
munication  with  the  earth,  by  conducting  iubltances,  is 
interrupted. 

IN'SULOUS,  adj.  Full  of  iflands.  Badey._ 

INSUL'SE,  adj.  [infuitus,  Lat.]  Dull;  infipid  ;  heavy. 
IN'SULT,  f  \_infultus,  Lat.  infulte,  Fr.]  The  aft  of  leap- 
in0'  upon  any  thing.  In  this  fenfe  it  has  the  accent  on 
the  lalt  fyllable  :  the  fenfe  is  rare : 

The  bull’s  vifult  at  four  flip  may  fuftain, 

But  after  ten  from  nuptial  rites  refrain.  Dryden. 

Act  or  fpeech  of  infolence  or  contempt.— Take  the  fen- 
tence  ferioufly,  becattfe  railleries  ate  an  infalt  on  the  un¬ 
fortunate.  Brcom. 

The  ruthlefs  fneer  that  infull  adds  to  grief.  Savage. 

To  INSULT',  v.  a.  To  treat  with  infolence  or  con¬ 
tempt. — It  is  tiled  lometimes  with  over,  fometirnes  without 
a  prepofition. — The  poet  makes  his  hero,  after  he  was 
glutted  by  the  death  of  Hector,  and  the  honour  he  did 
.his  friend  by  infulting  over  his  murderer,  to  be  moved  by 
■the  tears  of  king  Priam.  Pope. 

So  ’feapes  the  infulting  fire  his  narrow  jail, 

And  makes  fmall  outlets  into  open  air.  Dryden. 

Ev’n  when  they  fing  at  eafe  in  full  content, 

Infulting  o'er  the  toil  they  underwent. 

Yet  ftill  they  find  a  future  talk  remain, 

To  turn  the  foil.  Dryden. 

INSULT A'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  infulting.— When  lie 
looks  upon  his  enemy’s  dead  body,  ’tis  a  kind  of  noble 
keavinefs,  no  infultation.  Overbury. 

INSULT'ER,  A  One  who  treats  another  with  infolent 
triumph  : 

Ev’n  man,  the  mercilefs  infulter  man, 

Man,  who  rejoices  in  our  lex’s  weaknefs, 

.Shall  pity  thee.  Roux. 

INSULT'ING,  /.  The  act  of  treating  with  infolence, 
INSULTINGLY,  adv.  With  contemptuous  triumph  ; 

Infultingly,  he  made  your  love  his  boaft, 

Gave  me  my  life,  and  told  me  what  it  coft.  Dryden. 

INSUL'TURE,  /  The  aft  of  leaping  upon.  Bailey. 
INSU'MA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Heds- 
jas  t  100  miles  iouth-weft  ot  Mecca. 

INSU'PER,  adv.  [Lat.  over  and  above.]  A  word  ufed 
by  auditors  in  their  accounts  in  the  exchequer  ;  as  when 
fo  much  is  charged  upon  a  perfon  as  due  on  his  account, 
they  fay  fo  much  remains  infuper  to  fucli  an  accountant. 

INSUPERABILITY,  f.  [from  infuperable. ]  The  qua¬ 
lity  or  being -invincible.  .  . 

INSU'PER  ABLE,  adj.  [ infuptrabilis ,  Lat.]  Invincible  ; 
infurmountable ;  not  to  be  conquered;  not  to  be  over¬ 
come. — Much  might  be  done,  would  we  but^ endeavour  ; 
nothing  is  infuperable  to  pains  and  patience.  Ray. 

And  middle  natures  how  they  long  to  join, 

Yet  never  pafs  th’  infuperable  line.  Pope. 

INSU'PER  ABLENESS,  /.  Invinciblenefs  ;  impoffibi- 
dity  to  be  furmounted. 

INSU'PER  ABLY,  adv.  Invincibly;  infurmountably.— 
Between  the  grain  and  the  vein  of  a  diamond  there  is  this 
difference,  that  the  former  furthers,  the  latter,  being  fo 
infuperably  hard,  hinders,  thefplitting  of  it.  Grew's  Mvfawn. 

INSUPPOR'T ABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  in  and  fupportable.] 
jUfttoierable ;  infufferable ;  not  to  be  endured. — Adifgrace 


put  upon  a  man  in  company  is  infupportoble ;  it  is  heigh¬ 
tened  according  to  the  greatnefs,  and  multiplied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number,  of  the  perfons  that  hear.  South. 

INSUPPOR'T  ABLENESS,  /  Infufferablenefs;  the  (rate 
of  being  beyond  endurance. — Then  fell  (he  to  fo  pitiful  a 
declaration  of  the  infupportablenefs  of  her  deiires,  that  Do- 
rus’s  ears  procured  his  eyes  with  tears  to  give  teftimony 
how  much  they  fuffered  for  her  fuffering.  Sidney. 

INSUPPOR'TABLY,  adv.  Beyond  endurance. — The 
firft  day’s  audience  fufficiently  convinced  me,  that  the 
poem  was  infupportably  too  long.  Dryden. 

But  fafeft  he  who  flood  aloof. 

When  infupportably  his  foot  advanc’d. 

In  fcorn  of  their  proud  arms,  and  warlike  tools, 

Spurn’d  them  to  death  by  troops.  Milton. 

INSUPPRES'SIVE,  adj.  Not  to  be  fuppreffed : 

Do  not  fiain 

The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprife. 

Nor  tli’  infupprejfive  mettle  of  our  fpirits.  Shakefpectre. 

INSU'RANCE,  f.  in  law  ar.d  commerce,  a  contraft, 
whereby  one  party  engages  to  pay  the  Ioffes  which  the 
other  may  fuftain,  for  a  ftipulated  premium  or  confidera- 
tion.  The  molt  common  forts  are,  infurance  againft  the 
dangers  of  the  feas,  infurance  againft  fire,  and  infurance 
of  lives;  for  particulars  of  all  which,  fee  Assurance, 
vol.ii.  p.  293. 

It  has  been  conceived,  from  a  paffage  in  Suetonius,  that 
Claudius  Csefar  was  the  firft  who  invented  the  cuftom  of 
infurance  5  but,  with  greater  probability,  Savary,  in  his 
DiBionaire  de  Commerce,  title  Affurance,  thinks  this  cuftom 
•was  firft  introduced  by  the  Jews  in  the  year  1182;  but 
whoever  was  the  firft  contriver,  or  original  inventor,  of 
this  ufeful  branch  of  bufinefs,  it  has  been  many  ages 
p  raft  i  fed  in  this  kingdom,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
introduced  here  by  fome  Italians  from  Lombardy,  who  at 
the, fame  time  came  to  fettle  at  Antwerp,  and  among  us; 
and,  this  being  prior  to  the  building  of  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  they  ufed  to  meet  in  a  place  where  Lombard-ftreet 
now  is,  at  a  lioufe  they  had  called  the  Pawn-houfe,  or 
Lombard,  for  tranfacling  bufinefs;  and,  as  they  were  then 
the  fple  negociators  in  infurance,  the  policies  made  by 
others  in  after-times  had  a  claufe  inferted,  that  thofe  lat¬ 
ter  ones  fliould  have  as  much  force  and  effect  as  thofe  for¬ 
merly  made  in  Lombard-ftreet.  This  latter  opinion  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Parke,  in  his  Syftem  of  the  Law  of  Marine 
Infurances;  to  which  excellent  work  we  beg  to  refer  the 
reader  who  willies  to  become  acquainted  with  the  points 
of  law  relating  to  infurance  of  every  kind  ;  or,  fora  very 
good  abridgement  of  it,  to  Jacob’s  Law  Dictionary,  arti¬ 
cle  Infurance. 

According  to  Beckmann,  the  oldeft  laws  and  regula- 
ti’ons  refpefting  infurance  are  the  following.  On  the 
28th  of  January,  1523,  five  perfons,  who  had  received  an 
appointment  for  that  purpofe,  drew  up  fome  articles  at 
Florence,  which  continue  to  be  employed  on  the  exchange 
at  Leghorn.  Thefe  interelting  regulations,  and  the  pre- 
feribed  form  of  policies,  which  are  deemed  the  oldelf, 
were  inferted  by  Magens,  in  his  Treatife  on  Infurance, 
publilhed  at  Hamburgh  in  Italian  and  German,  in  the 
year  1753.  A  fhort  regulation  of  the  25th  May,  1537,  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  refpefting  bills  of  exchange  and 
infurance,  is  ftill  preferved,  in  which  even  the  fulfilling 
of  an  agreement  is  ftriftly  commanded.  In  the  year  1556, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  gave  the  Spanilh  merchants  certain  re¬ 
gulations  refpefting  infurance,  which  Magens  has  inferted 
in  the  fore-mentioned  work.  They  contain  fome  forms 
of  policies  on  fliips  going  to  the  Indies.  The  chamber  of 
infurance  was  eftabliflied  at  Amfterdam  in  1598,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  firft  regulations  of  which  office  was  pnbliflied 
by  Pontanus,  in  his  hiftory  of  that  city.  Regulations  re¬ 
fpefting  infurance  were  formed  by  the  city  of  Middle- 
burgh  in  Zealand  in  the  year  1600;  and  it  appears  that 
the  firft  regulations  refpefting  infurances  in  England  were 
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made  in  the  following  year.  We  find  from  them,  that 
infurers,  prior  to  this  period,  had  fecured  the  confidence 
of  the  public  fo  completely,  by  the  bonefty  and  redtitude 
of  their  conduit,  that  few  occafions  fordifpute  had  arifen. 

About  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  the  bufinefs  of 
marine  infurance  in  this  country  was  inconfiderable. 
Before  that  time,  Antwerp,  and,  after  the  decline  of  An¬ 
twerp,  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Venice,  and  Hamburgh, 
were  the  principal  places  where  infurances  were  made. 
This  circumftance  was  one  caufe  of  the  eftabliftiment  in 
1719  of  the  two  chartered  companies,  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  Affurance,  and  the  London  Affurance ;  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  which  fee  the  article  Assurance,  before  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  rifle  in  marine  infurance  may  be  efti- 
mated  by  the  value  of  the  imports  into,  and  exports  from, 
Great  Britain,  which  on  an  average  of  five  years,  ending 
January  5,  1805,  were,  imports  i8,86i,66ol.  official  value, 
and  exports  30,400,4871.  official  value.  The  amount  of 
the  marine-infurance  duty  in  England  and  Scotland  for 
the  year  ending  January  5,  1806,  was  215,4851.  which,  if 
divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  above  ninety-feven  would 
be  found  to  be  contributed  by  private  underwriters,  little 
more  than  two  parts  by  the  Royal  Exchange  Affurance, 
and  confiderably  lefs  than  one  part  by  the  London  Af¬ 
furance.  In  the  year  1803,  the  grofs  produce  of  the  ma¬ 
rine-infurance  duty  in  England  was  113,4641.  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  property  infured  from  fea-rifk,  in 
Great  Britain  in  that  year,  may  be  eftimated  at  about 
ioo,ooo,oool. 

The  property  infurable  from  fire  in  Great  Britain  may. 
be  comprifcd  under  the  following  heads,  viz, 

Houfes  ------- 

Furniture  - 

Clothes,  Plate,  Books,  Horfes,  & c. 

Add  for  Scotland,  one  tenth  - 
Agricultural  Stock,  i.  e.  Wheat,  Oats,  Beans, 

&c.  ------- 

Britifh  Manufactures  for  Home  Confump- 
tion  75,500,000!.  fuppofing  one  fourth 
of  the  value  to  be  infurable  property 
Britifh  Manufactures  for  Exportation,  one 
fourth  _  -  -  -  - 

Foreign  Merchandife,  40,500,000k  take  one 
fourth  -  -  -  -  *  - 

Works  of  Art,  in  Collections  of  Pictures, 

Medals,  Statues,  and  Vafes,  cannot  be  ef¬ 
timated  at  lefs  than  - 
Shipping.— The  value  of  fliips  in  har¬ 
bour,  from  undifputed  data ,  mud  exceed 
20, ooo,oool.  the  (hipping  belonging  to 
the  plantations  may  be  taken  at  2,500,000k 
and  veffels  on  the  (tocks  at  500,000k 
Total,  23,000,000k  one  fourth  of  which 
may  be  taken  as  infurable  property  • 

Other  Articles,  fuch  as  Magazines  of  Coals, 

Alum,  and  other  Minerals;  Boats,  and 
other  River  Craft;  Arfenals,  and  Public 
Buildings  and  Offices  -  10,000,000 

'  Total  Infurable  Property  in  Great  Britain  557,250,000 
Infurable  Property  in  Ireland,  in  Houfes, 

Furniture,  Agricultural  Stock,  Manufac¬ 
tures  on  Hand,  Foreign  Merchandife  and 
Shipping,  if  taken  at  two-fifteenths  of  the 
Infurable  Property  in  GreatBritain,  would 
amount  to  more  than  70,000.000k  but  we 
■will  only  ftate  it  at  one-tenth 


of 

270,000,000 
1 35,000,000 
50,000,000 
5,000,000- 

32,500,000 


18,875,000 


10,000,000 


10,125,000 


10,000,000 


5,750,000 


55,725,000 

Potal  Infurable  Property  in  the  United 
Kingdom  -  *  ^612,975,000 

The  progrefs  of  Infurance  may  be  eftimated  from  the 
ollowing  Account  of  the  Revenue  derived  from  Policies 
if  Infurance  in  Great  Britain:  £ 

■In  the  year  1798  -  -  138,299 

- - t799  •  143,887 
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In  the  year  1800 

-  1801  - 

-  1 802 


£ 

123,793 

155,229 

167,647 


The  following  is  an  Account  of  the  grofs  Fire-Infu- 
rance  Duty  in  England  and  Scotland  for  one  year,  ending 
the  5th  of  January,  1806  ;  diftinguilhing  the  Amount  paid 
by  each  Office  refpectively. 

LONDON.  £  s.  d. 

Albion,  (one  Quarter,  from  Michaelmas 
to  Chriftmas,  1805)  -  -  -  - 

Britifh  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Globe  ------- 

Hand  in  Hand  -  -  - 

Imperial  - 

London  - 
Phcenix  - 

Royal  Exchange  - 
Sun  ------ 

Union  ----- 

Weftminfter  - 


3:563  4 

18,744  2 

17,248  10 

12,120  It 

23,141  5 

6,210  3 

59,162  3 

44,°95  1  3 
92,845  3 

4:783  3 


-  12,277  13 


7 

6- 

2 

3 
1 1 

5 

to 

3 
1 1 
1 
3 


COUNTRY. 

,£294,196 

£ 

25 

5. 

2 

d. 

Bath,  Sun  ----- 

- 

1,237 

I 

O 

Bath,  Old  ----- 

- 

2,599 

9 

5 

Birmingham,  half  a  year  to  Chriftmas,  1 

OO 

O 

ca 

924 

18 

I  r 

Briftol,  Town  - 

- 

3,320 

18 

4 

Briftol,  Crown  ...  - 

- 

D257 

19 

10- 

Effex,  Equitable  - 

- 

1,036 

9 

4 

Finchinfield  Society  - 

- 

52 

O 

6 

Hants,  Sulfex,  and  Dorfet,  Winchefter 

£ 

1,312 

18 

2f 

Kent  ------ 

- 

4,752 

8 

% 

Liverpool  - 

Norwich,  Chriftmas,  1804,  to  Michaelmas, 

2,790 

3 

4 

1805  -  -  -  -  -  -  3,063  13  3 

Norwich  Union,  Chriftmas,  1804,  to  Mid- 

fummer,  1805  -  1,346  11 

Newcaftle  upon  Tyne  -  3,759  5 

Salamander  in  Wiltfliire  -  -  2,829  3 

Wooler,  Northumberland  -  -  42  16 

Worceftcr  -  -  -  -  1,426  13 


S 

9 

10 

o 

t 


of  30,652  IO  4! 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen  ------ 

Dundee  ------- 

Edinburgh,  Friendly  - 

Glafgow  ------ 

Edinburgh,  Caledonian,  one  quarter  of  a 
year  ------- 


£  s. 
970  14 
1,521  3 

2,948  o 
U955 


661  12  7 


8,057  2  7 


Total  forthe  whole  of  Great  Britain  of  332, 906  8  if 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  Tables,  that  the  value  of 
property  infured  in  Great  Britain 


In  1785  was  about 
1789 
1793 
1797 
1801 
1 806 


.f  125,000,000 
-  142,000,000 

167,000,000 
184,000,000 
■  223,000,000 

200,000,000 


The  amount  of  property  infured  in  Ireland  is  probably 
lefs  than  10, 000, oool.  and  the  total  amount  of  property 
infured  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  270,000,000!. 

The  Sun  Fire-Office  was  the  firft  that  attempted  the 
infurance  of  goods  and  of  houfes  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  bills  of  mortality.  They  have  a  fund  of  100,000k  to 
defray  all  claims  upon  them. 

The  Imperial  has  a  capital  of  1,200,000k  on  which  10 
per  cent,  has  been  depofsted,  amounting  to  i,2co,cool. 

R  r  The 
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The  Albion  has  a  capital  of  i,ooo,oool.  on  which  io 
per  cent,  or  ioo,oool.  has  been  depofited. 

The  Old  Bath  Office  has  a  fund  of  30,000!. 

The  New  Bath  Office  has  one  of  the  fame  amount. 

The  Briftol  Office  has  one  of  io,oool. 

The  Salamander  Office  one  of  120,000!. 

The  Royal  Exchange  Office  in  Dublin  hate  their  ca¬ 
pital  at  100,555!. 

In  North  America  feverai  infurance-companies  have 
been  eftablifhed. 

There  is  a  chartered  or  public  marine-infurance-coin- 
pany  ellablilhed  at  Stockholm,  and  all’o  one  at  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Their  capitals  are  not  very  confiderable,  and 
they  never  venture  large  fums  in  one  rilk.  There  are 
private  underwriters  at  Stockholm,  Gottenburgh,  and 
Copenhagen,  who  infure  moderate  rilks.  Many  in- 
lurances  from  Sweden  and  Denmark  are,  on  account  of 
this  inadequate  fupply  at  home,  ordered  to  be  made  in 
Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  and  London;  and  are  effected 
with  the  companies  or  underwriters,  according  to  cir- 
cumftances. 

It  is  believed  that,  before  the  American  war,  there  was 
not  any  marine-infurance-companies  at  Hamburgh,  nor 
any  in  Germany.  At  prefent  there  are  about  thirty 
companies  in  Hamburgh,  two  or  three  in  Bremen,  fome 
in  Lubec  and  Triefte,  and  one  at  Berlin  and  at  Breflaw. 
It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  only  about  fixteen  under¬ 
writers  in  Hamburgh.  Merchants  on  the  continent,  be¬ 
fore  thefe  companies  were  formed,  fuppofed  that  our  un¬ 
derwriters  at  Lloyd’s  were  a  body  of  men  linked  together 
•with  a  common  capital,  but,  by  the  failures  amongll  them 
which  happened  during  the  American  war,  they  became 
undeceived;  and,  in  confequence  of  their  private  under¬ 
writers  experiencing  fimilar  misfortunes  with  the  Englifh 
infurers,  they  were  led  to  eftablifh  companies  at  home. 

There  are  five  marine-infurance-offices  at  Calcutta, 
four  or  five  at  Madras,  and  one  at  Bombay,  but  none  in 
China.  The  advantage  they  fupply  to  the  merchants  re- 
fident  in  India  is  the  certainty  of  having  their  property 
covered  ;  which,  from  the  precarious  communication  with 
this  country,  they  are  not  always  fure  of  having  done  in 
Great  Britain.  Thefe  offices  are  refpe&able,  but  their 
bufinefs  is  not  very  extenfive,  being  principally  confined 
to  the  infurance  of  the  coafting-trade  in  India,  and  the 
trade  from  India  to  China. 

INSURANCE  of  DEBTS,  commonly  called  Bot¬ 
tomry,  a  contrafl  by  which  the  owner  of  a  Ihip  borrows 
money  to  enable  him  to.  carry  on  the  voyage,  and  pledges 
the  keel,  or  bottom,  of  the  Ihip,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  re¬ 
payment.  In  which  cafe  it  is  underftOod,  that  if  the  Ihip 
be  loft  the  lender  lofes  alfo  his  whole  money  ;  but,  if  it 
return  in  fafety,  then  he  lhall  receive  back  his  principal, 
and  alfo  the  premium  or  intereft  agreed  upon,  however  it 
may  exceed  the  legal  rate  of  intereft.  And  this  is  allowed 
to  be  a  valid  contrafl  in  all  trading  nations,  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  commerce,  and  by  reafon  of  the  extraordinary 
hazard  run  by  the  lender;  and  in  this  cafe  the  Ihip  and 
tackle,  if  brought  home,  are  anfwerable  (as  well  as  the 
perfon  of  the  borrower)  for  the  money  lent.  But,  if  the 
loan  is  not  upon  the  velfel,  but  upon  the  goods  and  mer- 
chandife,  which  muft  necelfarily  be  fold  or  exchanged  in 
the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  then  only  the  borrower,  per- 
fonally,  is  bound  to  anfwer  the  contract;  who,  therefore, 
in  this  cafe,  is  faid  to  take  up  money  at  refpondentia.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  a  loan  upon  bottomry,  the  lender 
runs  no  rilk  though  the  goods  (hould  be  loft;  and  on  re - 
Jpondentia,  the  lender  muft  be  paid  his  principal  and  in¬ 
tereft,  though  the  flip  perifh,  provided  the  goods  are  fafe. 
In  this  conlifts  the  chief  difference  between  bottomry  and 
refpondentia  ;  in  moft  other  refpefts  they  are  the  fame.  2 
Comm.  457,  8.  Parke,  c.  21. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  contrafl,  included  in  thefe 
terms,  for  the  re-payment  of  money  borrowed,  not  on  the 
Ihip  and  goods  only,  but  on  the  mere  hazard  of  the  voy¬ 
age  itfelf ;  as  when  a  man  leads  a  merchant  ioool.  to  be 
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employed  in  a  beneficial  trade,  with  condition  to  be  re» 
paid,  with  extraordinary  intereft,  in  cafe  a  certain  voyage 
be  lately  performed  ;  which  kind  of  agreement  is  fome- 
times  called  Janus  nauticum,  and  fometimes  vfura  maritime. 
But,  as  this  gave  an  opening  for  ufurious  and  gaminp- 
contra  fls,  efpecially  upon  long  voyages,  it  was  enafted^ 
by  ftat.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  that  all  moneys  lent  on  bot¬ 
tomry,  or  at  refpondentia,  on  veflels  bound  to  or  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  lhall  be  exprefsly  lent  only  upon  the  Ihip,  or 
upon  the  merchandife  ;  that  the  lender  lhall  have  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  falvage  ;  and  that,  if  the  borrower  has  not  on¬ 
board  effefls  to  the  value  of  the  furn  borrowed,  he  lhall 
be  refponlible  to  the  lender  for  fo  much  of  the  principal 
as  hath  not  been  laid  out,  with  legal  intereft,  and  all  other 
charges,  though  the  Ihip  and  merchandile  be  totally  loft. 
See  Parke,  c.  21. 

This  ftatute  has  entirely  put  an  end  to  that  fpecies  of 
contrafl-  which  arofe  from  a  loan  upon  the  mere  voyage 
itfelf,  as  far  only  as  relates  to  India  voyages  ;  but  thefe 
loans  may  ftill  be  made  in  all  other  cafes,  as  at  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  except  in  the  following  inftance,  which  is  ano¬ 
ther  ftatute  prohibition.  The  ftat.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  2, 
declares,  that  all  contracts  made  or  entered  into  by  any 
of  his  majefty’s  fubjefls,  or  any  perfon  in  truft  for  them, 
for  or  upon  the  loan  of  any  moneys  by  way  of  bottomry, 
on  any  Ihip  or  Ihips  in  the  fervice  of  foreigners,  and 
bound  or  defigned  to  trade  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  or  places 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  (mentioned  in  the  fta- 
tutes  relating  to  the  Engliffi  Eaft- India  Company,)  fhali 
be  null  and  void.  This  aft,  it  ffiouid  feem,  does  not 
mean  to  prevent  the  lending  money  on  bottomry  on  fo¬ 
reign  Ihips  trading  from  their  own  country  to  their  fet- 
tlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies:  the  purpofe  of  it  was  only  to 
prevent  the  people  of  this  country  from  trading  to  the 
Britilh  fettlements  in  India  under  foreign  commiffions, 
and  to  encourage  the  lawful  trade  thereto.  It  feems  to 
be  allowed  that  an  American  Ihip,  fince  the  declaration  of 
American  independence,  is  a  foreign  Ihip  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  ftatute.  See  Sumner  v.  Green,  Parke,  c.  21. 

Bottomry  is  a  contract  of  more  antiquity  than  that  of 
common  infurance,  and  arofe  from  the  power  given  to  the 
mailer  of  a  Ihip,  to  hypothecate  the  Ihip  and  goods  for 
necefiaries  in  a  foreign  country.  But  the  Ihip  muft  be 
abroad,  and  in  a  ftate  of 'neceffity,  to  juftify  fuch  an  afl 
ot  the  mailer.  Moor,  918.  Hob.  11.  Salk.  34.  Parke,  c.  21. 
The  principle  upon  which  bottomry  is  allowed,  is,  thas 
the  lender  runs  the  rilk  of  lofing  his  principal  and  in¬ 
tereft:;  and  therefore  it  is  not  ufury  to  take  more  than  the 
legal  rate.  See  2  Vez.  148,  154.  Cro.  Jac.  208,  508.  tlardr . 
418.  1  Sid.  27.  -i  Lev.  54.  1  Eq.  Ab.  372.  But  if  a  con¬ 
trafl  were  made  by  colour  of  bottomry,  in  order  to  evade 
the  ftatute  againft  ufury,  it  would  then  be  ufurious. 
2  Vez.  146.  And,  as  the  hazard  to  be  run  is  the  very  bafts 
and  foundation  of  this  contrafl,  it  follows,  that,  if  the  rilk 
be  not  run,  the  lender  is  not  entitled  to  the  extraordinary 
premium.  1  Van.  263.  The  rilks  to  which  the  lender 
expofes  himfelf  are  generally  mentioned  in  the  condition 
of  the  bond,  and  are  nearly  the  fame  as  tbofe  againft 
which  the  underwriter,  in  a  policy  of  infurance,  under¬ 
takes  to  indemnify.  It  has  been  determined,  that  piracy 
is  one  of  there  rilks.  Comb.  56.  And  it  a  lofs  by  capture 
happen,  the  lender  cannot  recover  againft  the  borrower  ; 
but  this  does  not  mean  a  temporary  taking,  but  fuch  as 
occafions  a  total  lofs.  Therefore,  where  a  (hip  was  taken 
and  detained  for  a  ffiort  time,  and  yet  arrived  at  the  port 
ot  deftination  within  the  time  limited,  it  was  held  that 
the  bond  was  not  forfeited,  and  the  obligee  may  recover. 
Joice  v.  Wdliamfon  ;  Parke,  c.  21.  In  the  Tame  cafe  it  was 
alfo  fettled,  that  a  lender  on  bottomry,  or  at  refpondentia, 
is  neither  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  falvage,  nor  liable  to 
contribute  in  cafe  of  a  general  average  ;  tor  which  reafon 
the  flat.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  above-mentioned,  contains  a 
pofitive  proviiion  to  allow  the  benefit  of  falvage  in  the 
cafes. there  mentioned.  If,  however,  a  man  infure  refpon- 
dentia-interell  on  a  foreign  Ihip,  and  be  obliged  to  con- 
1  tribute 
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tribute  to  an  average  lofs,  by  the  laws  of  her  country, 
Englijh  underwriters  are  bound  to  indemnify.  Walpole  v. 
Ewer  ;  Parke ,  c.  21. 

If  the  (hip  be  loft  by  a  wilful  deviation  from  the  track 
of  the  voyage,  the  event  has  not  happened  upon  which 
the  borrower  was  to  be  difcharged  from  his  obligation  5 
as  (he  was  not  loft  by  a  peril  to  which  the  lender  agreed 
to  make  himfelf  liable.  Skin.  153,  345.  Holt  126.  1  Eg.  Ab. 
372.  2  Ch.  Ca.  130.  And  indeed  it  is  generally  exprefsly 
provided  againlt  in  the  bond.  If  the  borrower  becomes 
bankrupt  after  the  loan  of  the  money,  and  before  the 
event  happens  which  entitles  the  lender  to  re-payment, 
the  lender  may  prove  his  debt  under  the  commiftion,  after 
the  contingency  (hall  have  happened,  as  if  the  event  had 
actually  happened  before  the  commiftion  of  bankruptcy 
iffued.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §  a.  See  the  article  Bankrupt. 

Bottomry  and  refpondentia  may  be  infured,  provided 
it  be  fpeciried  in  the  policy  to  be  fuch  intereft.  And  by 
flat.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  the  Under  alone  can  make  fuch  in- 
furance ;  and  the  borrower  can  only  infure  the  furplus 
value  of  the  goods  over  and  above  the  money  borrowed. 
But  money  expended  by  the  captain  for  the  ufe  of  the 
fliip,  and  for  which  refpondentia-interett  is  charged,  may. 
be  recovered  under  an  infurance  on  goods,  fpecie,  and  ef¬ 
fects,  provided  it  is  fan£tioned  by  the  ulage  of  trade.  Fi¬ 
nally,  where  a  perfon  infures  a  bottomry-intereft,  and  re¬ 
covers  upon  the  bond,  he  cannot  alfo  recover  upon  the 
policy.  Parke ,  c.  2,1.  p.  428. 

Form  of  a  Respondentia-Bond. 

Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents.  That  I  A.  B.  of,  See. 
am  held  and  firmly  bound  to  C.  D.  of,  &c.  in  the 
fum,  or  penalty  of  ioool.  of  good  and  lawful  money 
of  Great  Britain,  to  be  paid  to  the  faid  C.  D.  or  to 
his  certain  attorney,  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  af- 
figns;  for  which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made, 
I  bind  myfelf,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  adminiftra¬ 
tors,  firmly  by  thefe  prefents,  fealed  with  my  feal. 
Dated  this  day  of 

in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord 

George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
and  fo  forth,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  and  eleven. 

The  condition  of  the  above-written  obligation  is  fuch, 
that  whereas  the  above-named  C.  D.  hath,  on  the  day  of 
the  date  above-written,  lent  unto  the  above-bounden 
A.  B.  the  fum  of  500!.  upon  merchandifes  and  effefts,  to 
that  value,  laden  or  to  be  laden  on-board  the  good  (hip 
or  veftel,  called  the  of  the  burden  of  tons,  or 

thereabouts,  now'  in  the  river  Thames,  whereof  E.  F.  is 
commander :  If  the  faid  (hip  or  veftel  do  and  fliall,  with 
all  convenient  fpeed,  proceed  and  fail  from  and  out  of 
the  faid  river  of  Thames,  on  a  voyage  to  any  ports  or 
places  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  China,  Periia,  or  ellewhere  be¬ 
yond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  thence  do  and  (hall 
fail  and  return  unto  the  faid  river  of  Thames,  at  or  before 
the  end  and  expiration  of  thirty-fix  calendar  months,  to 
be  accounted  from  the  day  of  the  date  above-written,  and 
that  without  deviation  (the  dangers  and  cafualties  of  the 
leas  excepted  :)  And  if  the  above-bounden  A.  B.  his  heirs, 
executors,  or  adminiftrators,  do  and  (hall,  within  days 
next  after  the  faid  Ihip  or  veftel  lhall  be  arrived  in  the 
faid  river  of  Thames,  from  the  faid  voyage,  or  at  the  end 
and  expiration  of  the  faid  thirty- fix  calendar  months,  to 
be  accounted  as  aforefaid  (w.hich  of  the  laid  times  lhall 
firft  next  happen),  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cauie  to  be  paid, 
unto  the  above-named  C.D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators, 
or  aliigns,  the  fum  of  500I.  of  lawful  money  of  Great 
Britain,  together  with  pounds  of  like  money,  by 

the  calendar  month,  and  fo  prcrportionably  for  a  greater 
or  lefs  time  than  a  calendar  month,  for  all  fuch  time,  and 
fo  many  calendar  months,  as  fnall  be  elapfed  and  run  out 
of  the  faid  thirty-fix  calendar  months,  over  and  above 
twenty  calendar  months,  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  day 
of  the  date  above-written  ;  or,  if  in  the  faid  voyage,  and 


within  the  laid  thirty-fix  calendar  months,  to  be  accounted 
as  aforefaid,  an  utter  lofs  of  the  faid  Ihip  or  veftel,  by 
fire,  enemies,  men  of  war,  or  any  other  cafualties,  lhall 
unavoidably  happen  ;  and  the  above-bound  A.  B.  his 
heirs,  executors,  or  adminiftrators,  do  and  (hall  within  fix 
months  next  after  the  lofs,  pay  and  fatisfy  to  the  laid  C.  D. 
his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  aliigns,  a  juft  and  pro¬ 
portional  average  on  all  goods  and  effects  which  the  laid 
A.  B.  carried  from  England  on-board  the  faid  Ihip  or 
veftel,  and  on  all  other  the  goods  and  effefts  of  the  faid 
A.  B.  which  he  lhall  acquire  during  the  faid  voyage,  and 
which  fliall  not  be  unavoidably  loft:  Then  the  above- 
written  obligation  to  be  void,  and  of  no  effect  3  or  elfe  to 
Hand  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  (being  f  A.  B» 

firft  duly  damped)  in  the  > 
prefence  of  j 


Re- Insurance  is  a  fecond  contract,  made  by  any  in- 
furer,  to  transfer  the  rilk  he  has  engaged  for  to  another. 
It  is  in  general  forbidden  by  19  Geo.  i  l.  c.  37,  but  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  reprefen tatives  of  an  infurer  in  cafe  of  hia 
death,  or  his  afiignees  in  cafe  of  his  bankruptcy  5  and  it 
mull  be  mentioned  in  the  policy  that  it  is  a  re-infurance; 

To  INSU'RE,  See.  See  To  Ensure,  vol.  vi. 

INSUR'GENT,  f.  [from  infurgo,  Lat.  to  rife.]  A  trai¬ 
tor  ;  a  dilloyal  lubjedt;  one  in  open  rebellion. 

INSURMOUNTABLE,  adj.  [injur montable,  Fr.]  Infu- 
perable  ,  unconquerable.— Hope  thinks  nothing  difficult , 
defpair  tells  us,  that  difficulty  is  infurmountable .  Watts. 

I NSUR MO UN'T ABLENESS,  J.  [from  infurmountable.]. 
The  Itate  of  being  infurmountable. 

INSURMOUNTABLY,  adv.  Invincibly;  unconquer¬ 
ably. 

INSURRECTION,/  [infurgo,  Lat.]  A  feditious  ri- 
fing  ;  a  rebellious  commotion — Infurredions  of  bale  people 
are  commonly  more  furious  in  their  beginnings.  Bacon. 


Between  the  adding  of  a  dreadful  thing. 
And  the  firft  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantafma,  or  a  hideous  dream  r 
The  genius  and  the  mortal  inftruments: 
Are  then  in  council;  and  the  Hate  of  man. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  fuffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  hfurredion. 


Shakcfpeare . 


INSURRECTIONARY,  adj.  Suitable  to  infurrec- 
tions. — True  democratic,  exploiive,  infurredicnary,  nitre. 
Burke. 


To  INSUS'URATE,  v.  n.  [from  in,  Lat.  into,  and fu- 
furro,  to  whifper.]  To  whifper  into  the  ear.  Not  ufed 
Bailey.  J 

INSUSURA'TION,  f.  [ infufurro ,  Lat.]  The  adl  of 
whifpering  into  fomething. 

INTAB'ULATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  Lat.  on,  and  tabula, 
a  table.]  To  write  on  tables.  Bailey. 

INTACT',  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  tango^ 
to  touch.]  Untouched.  Bailey. 

INTAC'TFE,  f.  plu.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
tango,  to  touch.]  In  geometry,  the  afymptotes  of  a  curve, 

INTAC'TIBLE,  adj.  [in  and  tadum,  Lat.].  Not  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  touch. 

INTAC'TILE,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  touched.  Scott.. 

INTA'GLIO,  f  [Italian.]  Any.  thing  which  has 
figures  engraved  on  it;  chiefly  underftood  of  thofe  pre¬ 
cious  ftones  on  which  are  engraved  the  heads  of  great  men, 
inferiptions,  and  the  like  ;  fuch  as  we  frequently  fee  let 
in  rings,  feals,  See. — We  meet  with  the  figures  which  Ju¬ 
venal  deferibes  on  antique  intaglios  and  medals.  Addifon. 

LN'TAKERS,  f  A  kind  of  thieves  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England,  1b  called,  becaule  they,  did  take  in  and 
receive  fuch  booties  as  their  confederate,  the  out-partners, 
brought  to  them  from  the  borders  of  Scotland  ;  they  are 
mentioned  in  flat.  9  Hen.  V.  c.  7. 

To  INTAM'INATE,  v.  a.  [from  tamino,  Lat.].  To 
defile.  Not  ufed.  Bailey. 

To  INTAN'GLE.  See  To  Entangle,  vol.  vi. 

INTAN'GLEMENT, 
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INTAN'GLEMENT,  /  See  Entanglement. 

INTAN'GLING,  /  The  aft  of  embarrafling  ;  of  con¬ 
fining  in  a  net. 

IMTA'STABLE,  adj.  Not  raifing  any  fenfations  in  the 
organs  of  tafte.  A  word  not  elegant ,  nor  uj'td. — Something 
which  is  invifible,  intajlable,  and  intangible,  as  exifting 
only  in  the  fancy,  .may  produce  a  pleafure  fuperior  to  that 
of  fenfe.  Grew. 

INTAWA',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Eundelcund  : 
fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Pannah. 

IN'TC'HEN-OUET,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  :  230 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Pekin.  Lat.  4.1.  23.  N.  Ion.  127. 
si .  E. 

IN'TEGER,  J.  [Latin.]  The  whole  of  any  thing. — As 
not  only  fignified  a  piece  of  money,  but  any  integer ;  from 
whence  is  derived  the  word  ace,  or  unit.  Air  but  knot, 

INTEGRAL,  adj.  [integral,  Fr.  integer,  Lat.]  Whole: 
applied  to  a  thing  considered  as  comprifing.  all  its  confti- 
iuent  parts.— A  local  motion  keepeth  bodies  integral,  and 
their  parts  together.  Bacon. — Uninjured  ;  complete  ;  not 
defeftive. — No  wonder  if  one  remain  fpeechlefs,  though 
of  integral  principles,  who,  from  an  infant,  fliould  be  bred 
up  among!!  mutes,  and  have  no  teaching.  Holder.— Not 
fraftional ;  not  broken  into  fraftions. 

IN'TEGRAL,  f  The  whole  made  up  of  parts. — A 
mathematical  whole  is  better  called  integral,  when  the  fe- 
veral  parts,  which  make  up  the  whole  are  diftinft,  and 
each  may  fubflft  apart.  Watts. 

Integral  Calculus,  in  the  new  analyfis,  is  the  re¬ 
verie  of  the  differential  calcidus,  and  is  the  finding  the 
integral  from  a  given  differential ;  being  fimilar  to  the  in- 
•ver'fe  method  of  fluxions,  or  the  finding  the  fluent  to  a 
given  fluxion.  See  the  article  Algebra,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 
and  Fluxions,  vol,  vii. 

INTEGRANT,  adj.  Necdfary  for  making  up  an  inte¬ 
ger. —  A  true  natural  ariftocraey  is  not  a  feparate  intereft 
in  the  ftate,  or  feparable  from  it.  It  is  an  elfential  inte¬ 
grant  part  of  any  large  people  rightly  conftituted.  Burke. 
— A  term  applied  to  parts  of  bodies  which  are  of  a  fimi¬ 
lar  nature  with  the  whole  :  thus  filings  of  iron  have  the 
fame  nature  and  properties  as  bars  of  iron. — Bodies  may 
be  reduced  into  their  integrant  parts  by  triture  or  grind¬ 
ing,  limatioii  or  filing,  folution,  amalgamation,  &c.  Ency. 
Brit. 

To  INTEGRATE,  v.  a.  [from  integer.]  To  make 
whole  ;  to  rellore  to  its  former  Hate. 

INTEGRATION,  /.  The  aft  of  making  whole;  a  re- 
iloration.  4 

INTEGRITY,  f.  [integrity,  Fr.  integritas,  from  integer, 
Lat.]  Honefty  ;  uncorrupt  rnind  ;  purity  of  manners; 
uncorrupfednefs. — The  libertine,  inftead  of  attempting  to 
, corrupt  our  integrity,  will  conceal  and  dilguife  his  own 
vices.  .Rogers. 

Your  dilhonour 

Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  ftate 
■Of  that  integrity  which  fliould  become  it.  Skakefpeare. 

Purity ;  genuine  unadulterate  ftate. — Language  continued 
long  in  its  purity  and  integrity.  Hale. — Intirenefs ;  un¬ 
broken  ;  whole. — Take  away  this  transformation,  and 
there  is  no  chafm,  nor  can  it  affeft  the  integrity  of  the 
aftion.  Broome. 

INTEG'UMENT,  /  [ integumentum ,  from  hit  ego,  Lat.  ] 
Any  thing  that  covers  or  invelops  another. — He  could  no 
more  live  without  his  frize  coat  than  without  his  fkin  :  it 
is  not  indeed  fo  properly  his  coat,  as  what  the  anatomifts 
call  one  of  the  integuments  of  the  body.  Addifon. 

INTELLECT,  f.  [Fr.  from  intellcEius,  Lat  ]  The  in¬ 
telligent  mind  ;  the  power  of  underftanding. — All  thofe 
arts,  rarities,  and  inventions,  which  vulgar  minds  gaze  at, 
and  the  ingenious  purfue,  are  but  the  reiiques  of  an  intel- 
icEl  defaced  with  fin  and  time.  South. 

All  heart  they  live,  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear. 

All  intelleEl,  all  fenfe.  Milton. 

INTELLECTION,  f.  [Fr.  from  in  telle  Bio,  Lat.]  The 
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aft  of  underftanding. — Simple  apprehenfion  denotes  the 
foul’s  naked  intelleElion  of  an  objeft,  without  either  com. 
pofition  or  deduftion.  Glanville. 

INTELLECTIVE,  adj.  [intelleElif,  Fr.  from  intelleEl .  ] 
Having  power  to  underftand. — If  a  man  as  intellcEiive  be 
created,  then  either  he  means  the  whole  man,  or  only  that 
by  which  he  is  intellcEiive.  Glanville. 

INTELLECTUAL,  adj.  [ intellcEluel ,  Fr.  from  intellect 
lualis,  low  Lat.]  Relating  to  the  underftanding  ;  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  mind  ;  tranfafted  by  the  underftanding. — Re¬ 
ligion  teaches  us  to  prefent  to  God  our  bodies  as  well  as 
our  fouls;  if  the  body  ferves' the  foul  in  actions  natural 
and  civil,  and  intelleElual,  it  mull  not  be  eafed  in  the  only 
offices  of  religion.  Taylor. — Mental  ;  comprifing  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  underftanding  ;  belonging  to  the  mind. — Logic 
is  to  teach  us  the  right  ufe  of  our  reafon,  or  intelleElual 
powers.  Waits. — Ideal;  perceived  by  the  intellect,  not  the 
fenfes : 

A  train  of  phantoms  in  wild  order  rofe. 

And,  join’d,  this  intelleElual  feene  compofe.  Pope. 

Having  the  power  of  underftanding. — Anaxagoras  and 
Plato  term  the  Maker  of  the  world  an  intelleElual  worker. 
Hooker. 

Who  would  lofe, 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intelleElual  being  ?  Milton. 

Propofed  as  the  objeft  not  of  the  fenfes.  but  intelleft:  as, 
Cudwortk  names  his  book  The  intelleElual  fyftetn  of  the  uni- 
verfe. 

INTELLECTUAL,/  Intelleft;  underftanding;  men¬ 
tal  powers  or  faculties.  Little  in  ufe.— The  fancies  of  moft, 
like  ihe  index  of  a  clock,  are  moved  but  by  tbe  inward 
fprings  of  the  corporeal  machine,  which,  even  on  the  moft 
fubiiined  intelleElual,  is  dangeroufly  influential.  Glanville. 
Her  hufband  not  nigh, 

Whofe  higher  intelleElual  more  I  fhun.  Milton. 

INTELLEC'TUALIST,/  One  q  uick  of  apprehenfion. 
INTELLIGENCE,  or  Intel'ligency,  _/  [Fr.  intelli- 
gentia,  L at.]  Commerce  of  information;  notice;  mutual 
communication  ;  account  of  things  diftant  or  fecret. — It 
was  perceived  tli’ere  had  not  been  in  the  catholics  fo  much 
forefight  as  to  provide  that  true  intelligence  might  pafs  be¬ 
tween  them  of  what  was  done.  Hooker. 

A  mankind  witch!  hence  with  her,  out  of  door! 

A  moft  intelligcncy  bawd !  Skakefpeare. 

Commerce  of  acquaintance  ;  terms  on  which  men  live  one 
with  another. — Faftious  followers  are  worfe  to  be  liked, 
which  follow  not  upon  affeftion  to  him  with  whom  they 
range  themfelves  ;  whereupon  commonly  enf’ueth  that  ill 
intelligence  that  we  fee  between  great  perfonages.  Bacon.— 
He  lived  rather  in  a  fair  intelligence,  than  any  friendfhip 
with  the  favourites.  Clarendon. — Spirit;  unbodied  mind. — 
There  are  divers  ranks  of  created  beings  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  glorious  God  and  man,  as  the  glorious  angels 
and  created  intelligences.  Hale. 

How  fully  haft  thou  fatisfied  me,  pure 

Intelligence  of  heav’n,  angel !  Milton. 

Underftanding  ;  fkill; 

Heaps  of  huge  words,  up  hoarded,  hideoufly, 

They  think  to  be  chief  praife  of  poetry; 

And  thereby,  wanting  due  intelligence, 

Have  marr’d  the  face  of  goodly  poefie.  Spenfer. 

INTELLIGENCER,  Jj.  One  who  fends  or  conveys 
news ;  one  who  gives  notice  of  private  or  diftant  tranf- 
aftions;  one  who  carries  meflages  between  parties. — His 
eyes,  being  his  diligent  intelligencers,  could  carry  unto  him 
no  other  news  but  difcomfortable.  Sidney. 

How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  heav’n! 

To  us,  th’  imagin’d  voice  of  heav’n  itlelf; 

The  very  opener  and  intelligencer 

Between  the  grace  and  fanftities  of  heav’n 

And  our  dull  working.  Skakefpeare. 

INTEL'LIGENCING. 
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TNTEI/LIGENCING,  adj.  Conveying  intelligence. — 
A  molt  intdligmcing  bawd  !  Shakefpeare. 

INTELLIGENT,  adj.  [Fr.  intelligens,  Lat-]  Know¬ 
ing ;  inftrufted;  flcilful. — It  is  not  only  in  order  of  na¬ 
ture  for  him  to  govern  that  is  the  more  intelligent,  as  Arif- 
totle  would  have  it ;  but  there  is  no  lefs  required  for  go¬ 
vernment,  courage  to  protect,  and,  above  all,  lionelty. 
Bacon. 

He,  of  times 

Intelligent,  th’  harlh  hyperborean  ice 

Shuns  for  our  equal  winters  ;  when  our  funs 

Leave  the  chill’d  foil,  he  backwards  wings  his  way.  Phillips. 

It  has  of  before  the  thing  : 

Intelligent  of  feafons,  they  fet  forth 

Their  airy  caravan.  Milton. 

Giving  information : 

Servants,  who  feem  no.  lefs, 

Which  are  to  France  the  fpies  and  fpeculations 
Intelligent  of  our  ftate.  ■  ..  Shakefpeare. 

INTELLIGEN'TIAL,  adj.  [from  'intelligent. ]  Confut¬ 
ing  of  unbodied  mind  : 

Food  alike  thofe  pure 
Intelligential  fubftances  require. 

As  doth  your  rational.  Milton. 

Intellectual ;  exercifing  understanding : 

In  at  his  mouth 

“The  devil  enter’d;  and  his  brutal  fenfe, 

His  heart  or  head  polTelfing,  foon  infpir’d 

With  aft  intelligential.  Milton. 

INTELLIGIBILITY,/  [from  intelligible.]  Poffibility 
to  be  underltood.  The  power  of  underftanding  intellec¬ 
tion.  Not  proper. — The  foul’s  nature  confifts  in  intelligi¬ 
bility.  Glanville. 

INTEL'LIGIBLE,  adj.  [Fr.  intelligibilis,  Lat.]  To  be 
conceived  by  the  underftanding ;  poffible  to  be  under- 
ftood. — Many  natural  duties  relating  to  God,  ourfelves, 
and  our  neighbour.*,  would  be  exceeding-  difficult  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind  to  find  out  by  reafon  ;  therefore  it  has 
pleafed  God  to  exprefs  them  in  a  plain  manner,  intelligible 
to  fouls  of  the  lowelt  capacity.  Watts. 

INTEL'LIGIBLENESS,  /  Poffibility  to  be  under- 
flood;  perfpicuity.- — It  is  in  our  ideas  that  both  the  right- 
nefs  of  our  knowledge  and  the  propriety  or  inteliigibienefs 
of  our  fpeaking  confirt.  Locke. 

INTEL'LIGIBLY,  adv.  So  as  to  be  underltood ;  clearly; 
plainly. — To  write  of  metals  and  minerals  intelligibly,  is  a 
talk  more  difficult  than  to  write  of  animals.  Woodward. 

The  genuine  fenfe,  intelligibly  told, 

Shows  a  translator  both  difereet  and  bold.  Ro/common. 

INTEM'ERATE,  adj.  [ intemeralus ,  Lat.]  Undefiled  ; 
tmpolluted. 

INTEM'PERAMENT,  /.  [in  and  temperament.']  Bad 
conftitution.— Some  depend  upon  the  intemperament  of  the 
part  ulcerated,  and  others  upon  the  afflux  of  lacerative 
humours.  Harvey. 

INTEM'PERANCE,  f.  [Fr.  intemperantia,  Lat.]  Want 
of  temperance  ;  want  of  moderation  :  commonly  excels  in 
meat  or  drink. — The  Lacedemonians  trained  up  their 
children  to  hate  drunkennefs  and  intemperance ,  by  bring¬ 
ing  a  drunken  man  into  their  company.  Watts. 

Some,  as  thou  faw’ft,  by  violent  ftroke  lhall  die; 

By  fire,  flood,  famine,  by  intemperance  more 

In  meats  and  drinks,  which  on  the  earth  lhall  bring 

Bifeafes  dire,  of  which  a  monflrous  crew 

Before  thee  lhall  appear;  that  thou  may ’ft  know 

What  mifery  th"  inabftinence  of  Eve 

Shall  bring  on  men.  Milton. 

jsxceffive  addiction  to  any  appetite  or  affeflion. 

It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  temperance  and  exercife 
Vol.  XI.  No.  74-2. 
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are  the  two  bell  phyficians  in  the  world ;  and  that,  if  thefe 
were  duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little  occalion  for  any 
other.  Temperance  may  juftly  be  called  the  parent  of 
health  5  yet  numbers  of  mankind  aft  as  if  they  thought 
dileafes  and  death  too  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and,  by  in¬ 
temperance  and  debauch,  feem,  as  it  were,  to  lolicit  their 
approach.  The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the 
very  conftruftion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends 
on  the  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  fits  them  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  vital  functions;  and,  while 
thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well ;  but  what¬ 
ever  difturbs  them  neceffarily  impairs  health.  Intem¬ 
perance  never  fails  to  difofder  the  whole  animal  oeco- 
nomy  ;  it  hurts  the  digeltion,  relaxes  the  nerves,  renders 
the  different  fecretions  irregular,  vitiates  the  humours,  and 
occafions  numberlefs  difeales. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourilhment  of  plants  and 
animals  affords  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  danger  of  intem¬ 
perance.  Moifture  and  manure  greatly  promote  vegeta¬ 
tion’;  yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will  entirely  deftroy 
it.  The  belt  things  become  hurtful,  nay  deftruftive, 
when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence  we  learn,  that  the  high  eft 
degree  of  human  wifdom  confifts  in  regulating  our  appe¬ 
tites  and  paffions  fo  as  to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that 
chiefly  which  entitles  us  to  the  character  of  rational  be¬ 
ings.  The  flave  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  difgrace  of 
human  nature.  The  Supreme  Being  hath  endued  us  with 
various  paffions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is  the 
abufe  of  thefe  paffions;  and  moderation  confifts  in  the 
proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  contented  with-fa- 
tisfying  the  Ample  calls  of  Nature,  create  artificial  wants, 
and  are  perpetually  in  fearch  of  fomething  that  may  gra¬ 
tify  them ;  but  imaginary  wants  can  never  be  gratified. 
Nature  is  content  with  little:  but  luxury  knows  na 
bounds.  Hence  the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  de¬ 
bauchee,  feldom  ftop  their  career,  till  their  money,  or 
their  conftitution,  fails :  then  indeed  they  generally  fee 
their  error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  regard  to 
diet,  on  account  of  the  different  conftitutions  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  moft  ignorant  perfon,  however,  certainly 
knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of 
every  man,  if  he  choofes,  to  avoid  it.  The  great  rule  of 
diet  is  to  ftudy  fimplicity.  Nature  delights  in  the  moft 
plain  and  fimple  food  ;  and  every  animal,  except  man, 
follows  her  dictates.  Man  alone  riots  at  large,  and  ran- 
facks  the  whole  creation  in  queft  of  luxuries,  to  his  own 
deftru&iom  An  elegant  writer  of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  thus 
of  intemperance  in  diet:  “For  my  part,  when  I  behold  a 
falhionable  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I  fancy 
that  I  fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with 
other  innumerable  diftempers,  lying  in  ambufeade  among 
the  diffies.”  Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  de- 
ftruftive  than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immoderate 
purluit  of  carnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufe  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  ruin  the  belt  conftitution!  Indeed  thefe  vices 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fo  often 
behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  even  before 
they  have  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life,  worn  out  with  dil- 
eafe,  and  hailing  with  a  fwift.  pace  to  an  untimely  grave-  ■ 
Did  men  reflect  on  the  painful  difeafes,  and  premature  ; 
deaths,  which  are  daily  occaiioued  by  intemperance,  it  • 
would  be  fufficient  to  make  them  ftirink  back  with,  hor¬ 
ror  from  the  indulgence  even  of  their  darling  pleafures.  ■ 
But  intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone; 'the 
innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effefts  of  it.  'How  of-  ; 
ten  do  we  behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her  he  1  p  1  el k 
Infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father  is  indul-  •. 
ging  his  infatiate  appetites  ?  Families  are  not  only  re-  ■ 
duced  to  mifery,  but.  even  extirpated,  by  intemperance. 
Nothing  tends,  f'omuch  to  prevent  propagation,  and  to' 
Ihor.ten  the  lives-  of  children,  as  the  intemperance  of  pa¬ 
rents.  The  poor  man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night 
lies  down  contented  with  his  humble  fare,  can-boaft  a  nu- 
S  f  meroua 
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merous  offspring;  while  his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafe 
and  luxury,  often  languifhes  without  an  heir  to  his  ample 
fortunes.  Dr.  Reid  “queltioned  feveral  dyl'peptic  pa¬ 
tients,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  their  complaints, 
which,  by  their  ingenuous  confefficn,  appeared  to  arife 
front  an  habitual  excels  in  eating.  Their  dinners  were 
the  fource  of  their  difeafes.  This  fpecies  of  indulgence  is, 
amcngft  the  fublfantial  claffes  of  fociety,  by  no  means  an 
infrequent  occafion  of  indifpofition.  The  more  indigent 
orders  of  the  community  fortunately  cannot  afford  to  ruin 
their  conffitution  by  the  inordinate  quantity  and  luxury 
of  their  ingelta.  It  is  one  of  the  unenviable  privileges  of 
the  comparatively  wealthy,  to  be  able  to  gormandife  to 
their  own  deltruilion.  The  appetite  may  be,  and  often 
is,  increafed  much  beyond  what  is  natural,  by  the  artificial 
excitement  of  various  and  highly-leafoned  dilhes.  Falls 
ought  from  time  to  time  to  be  oblerved,  if  not  from  piety, 
at  lead  from  prudence  ;  though  not  regarded  as  religious 
inllitutions,  they  ought  to  be  kept  with  a  kind  of  reli¬ 
gious  punctuality,  as  wholefome  intervals  of  abltinence, 
which  give  the  llomach  an  occafional  holiday,  and  afford 
a  temporary  refpite  from  the  daily  drudgery  of  digellion. 
We  are  not  in  general  aware  of  the  degree  of  intellinal 
labour,  which  is  neceffary  to  exonerate  the  body  of  the 
load  which  gluttony  impofes.  The  inordinate  devourer 
of  food  cuts  out  more  work  for  his  internal  machinery, 
than  it  can  either  with  eafe  or  impunity  perform.  It 
mull  at  length  fall  a  facrifice  to  toils  of  fupereroga- 
tion.” 

Convuifive  affeflions,  or  Jits,  as  they  are  called,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  and  titles,  although  they  all  exhibit  a  certain 
community  of  fymptoms,  prevail  more  in  the  prefent  age 
than  in  earlier  and  lefs  effeminate  periods  of  our  hiftory. 
Their  attacks  are  in  the  firft  inllance  afcribable  to  a  much 
more  deftrutdive  fort  of  excefs  than  that  which  we  have 
juft  had  occafion  to  notice,  to  the  exceffive  ufe  of  ftimu- 
lating  and  inebriating  liquors.  In  thele  cafes,  (continues 
Dr.  Reid,)  the  intervals  between  the  paroxyfms,  which 
were  often  of  confiderable  length,  were  marked  by  a 
dejeClion  approaching,  in  its  degree,  to  an  alienation  of 
mind,  unlel’s  when  the  tbicknels  of  gloom  was  at  times 
broken,  or  attenuated,  by  draughts  from  what  might  be 
regarded  as  the  fatal  fountain  of  the  diforder.  The  temp¬ 
tation,  under  fuch  circumllances,  is  almoll  irrefiltible,  to 
feek  for  oblivion  of  feeling  in  the  lethe  of  intoxication, 
in  that  kind  of  lleep  of  the  lenfibility,  out  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  awakening  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  an 
accumulated  horror.  Wine,  and  other  phylical  exhila- 
rants,  during  the  treacherous  truce  to  yvretchednefs  which 
they  afford,  dilapidate  the  ftruflure,  and  undermine  the 
very  foundation  of  happinefs.  No  man,  perhaps,  was  ever 
completely  miferable,  until  after  lie,  had  fled  to  alcohol 
for  confolation.  The  habit  of  vinous  indulgence  is  not 
more  pernicious  than  it  is  obftinate  and  pertinacious  in 
its  hold,  when  it  has  once  faftened  itfelf  upon  the  confti- 
tution.  It  is  not  to  be  conquered  by  half-meafures.  No 
compromife  with  it  is  allowable.  The  victory  over  it,  in 
order  to  be  permanent,  muff  be  perfect.  As  long  as  there 
lurks  a  relic  of  it  in  the  frame,  there  is  imminent  danger 
of  a  relapfe  of  this  moral  malady,  from  which  there  lel- 
dom  is,  as  from  phyfical  diforders,  a  gradual  conva- 
lefcence.  The  cure,  if  at  all,  mull  be  effefted  at  once  ; 
cutting  and  pruning  will  do  no  good,  nothing  will  be  of 
any  avail  fhort  of  abfolnte  extirpation.  The  man  who 
has  been  the  Have  of  intemperance,,  muff  renounce  her  al¬ 
together,  or  ihe  will  ip.fenfi.bly  re-affume  her  defpotic 
power.  With  fuch  a  miftrefs,  if  he  feriouily  mean  to  dif- 
card  her,  he  fftould  indulge  himfelf  in  no  dalliance  or  de¬ 
lay.  He  muff  not  allow  his  lips  a  talte  of  her  former  faf- 
cination. 

Webb,  the  noted  walker,,  who  was  remarkable  for  vi¬ 
gour  both  of  body  and  mind,  lived  wholly  upon  water  for 
liis  drink.  He  was  one  day  recommending  his  regimen 
to  one  of  his  friends  who  loved  wine,  and  urged  him, 
with  great  earneltnefs,  to  quit  a  epurfe  of  luxury,  by 
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which  his  health  and  his  intellects  would  equally  be  de« 
ftroyed.  The  gentleman  appeared  convinced;  and  told 
him,  “that  he  would  conform  to  his  counfel,  yet  thought 
he  could  not  change  his  courfe  of  life  at  once,  but  would 
leave  oft'  ftrong  liquors  by  degrees.”  “  By  degrees  !  (fays 
the  other  with  indignation  :)  if  you  fhould  unhappily  fall 
into  the  fire,  would  you  caution  your  fervants  to  pull  you 
out  only  by  degrees?” 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  fubjecl,  on  which  Engliffmien  in 
general  entertain  fo  many  unfounded  prejudices,  or  liften 
to  argument  with  fo  little  attention  or  convicil.ion,  as  that 
of  temperance.  It  is  conceived  that  phyficians,  in  incul¬ 
cating  the  advantages  of  it,  only  talk  idly  about  it,  in  the 
way  of  their  profeffion  ;  and  that  what  is  called  good  liv¬ 
ing,  when  not  carried  to  a <ftual  debauch,  is  favourable  to 
the  fupport  and  health  of  the  body.  It  is,  indeed,  (o  uni- 
verfally  the  praflice  in  this  country,  to  indulge  an  arti¬ 
ficial  appetite,  beyond  the  aclual  wants  of  nature,  that 
temperance  is  a  thing,  as  Dr.  Cadogan  obferves,  of  which 
an  Englilhman  can  acquire  no  idea  at  home.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  altogether  comparative  with  refpeft  to  individual 
conftitution  ;  for  fome  perfons  will  become  plethoric  to  a 
morbid  degree,  upon  diet  which  is  barely  fuflicient  to  fup¬ 
port  life  in  others.  Perhaps  Dr.  Cadogan’s  tell  is  correct : 
“As  long  as  a  man  eats  and  drinks  no  more  than  the  fto- 
mach  calls  for,”  (i.  e.  when  unexcited  by  variety  of  diflies, 
by  fauces  and  condiments,  or  by  interpofing  liquor  of  any 
kind,)  “  and  will  bear  without  the  lealt  pain,  detention, 
emulation,  or  uneafinefs  of  any  kind,  &c.  he  may  be  faid 
to  live  in  a  very  prudent  well-regulated  ftate  of  tem¬ 
perance,  that  will  probably  preferve  him  in  health  and 
ipirits  to  great  old  age.”  Cadogan  on  the  Gout. 

We  know  too  well,  however,  the  general  want  of  power 
or  inclination  to  refill  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  with  that 
degree  of  perfeverance  and  to  the  requifite  extent,  to  ex¬ 
pert  that  many  cures  of  the  gout  will  be  effected  in  this 
way;  but  this  we  may  aflert,  that  the  only  inllances  of 
the  eradication  of  the  difeafe,  which  are  known,  have  been 
accomplifhed  by  rigid  and  perfevering  temperance.  Dr. 
James  Gregory,  the  prefent  profefi'or  of  medicine  in  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
perfect  cure  of  the  gout  by  fuch  means.  Born  of  gouty 
parents,  he  was  attacked  leverely  when  young,  and  fuf- 
fered  feveral  paroxyfms,  which,  after  being  banifhed  by 
abftemious  living,  recurred,  on  a  lhort  indulgence,  on  re- 
vifiting  Oxford  ;  but  he  has  fince  that  time  entirely  kept 
the .  foe  at  a  diltance  for  about  thirty  years,  by  extreme 
temperance  and  much  exercife,  and  is  now  hale  and  ftrong, 
though  advanced  feveral  years  beyond  the  age  at  which 
his  father  died  broken  down  by  the  gout.  This  he  re¬ 
peats  annually  to  his  pupils  with  no  fmall  exultation. 
His  diet  has  been  chiefly  broth,  or  a  fparing  quantity  of 
plain  animal  food,  with  little  or  no  wine.  Dr.  Cadogan. 
affords  another  inftance  of  the  benefit  of  rigid  temperance 
in  his  own  perfon,  “  having  not  only  got  rid  of  the  pout,” 
lie  fays,  “of  which  I  had  four  fevere  fits  in  my  younger 
days,  but  all'o  emerged  from  the  loweft  ebb  of  life  that  a 
man  could  poflibly  be  reduced  to  by  colic,  jaundice,  and 
a  complication  of  complaints,  and  recovered  to  perfect 
health,  which  I  have  now  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  above 
ten  years.”  Dr.  Heberden  likewife  obferves,  that,  although 
complete  cures  of  the  gout  are  extremely  rare,  yet  he  has 
feen  more  than  one  inftance  in  which,  by  a  total  absti¬ 
nence  from  animal,  food  and  wine,  the  patients  were  re- 
ltored  from  a  ftate  of  extreme  debility  and  mifery,  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  health  and  ftrength,  as  rendered  their  life  no 
longer  ufelefs  to  others,  nor  painful  to  themfelves.  Comm. 
p.  44. 

It  is  intemperance,  and  not  heat,  that  deftroys  fo  many 
young  men  upon  their  firft  going  to  the  Weil  Indies. 
“B.y  keeping  the  body  quiet,  and  cool  within  as  well  as 
without,,  the  firft  objeft  of  feafoning  in  hot  climates  will 
be  attained  ;  which  is  to  moderate  the  action  of  the  let. 
lids,  and  todiminifh  the  volume  and  denftty  of  the  fluids.” 
Mofelcy  on  Tropical  Difeafes.  Hence-  the  fame  author  fug- 
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gefts,that,  in  a  voyage  to  the  Weft  Indies,  “after  the  warm 
latitudes  are  reached,  it  becomes  every  perfon  to- prepare 
his  body,  by  temperance,  for  the  unavoidable  change  it 
niuft  undergo;  and  to  people  of  a  grofs  habit,  and  of  a 
ftrong  and  full  conftitution,  a  mild  purge  or  two,  or  fre¬ 
quently  diluting  with  a  weak  folution  of  cream  of  tartar 
in  water,  if  not  bleeding,  is  neceffary.  The  neglect  of 
thefe  precautions  occafions  violent  perfpirations,  trouble- 
fome  heats,  and  eruptions.”  On  the  arrival,  every  excdfs, 
more  efpecially  in  young  perfons,  is  dangerous;  and  tem¬ 
perance  in  all  things  is  neceffary  to  be  obferved  by  men, 
women,  and  children.  Great  rcfolution,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  requifite  in  controlling  the  defires  in  climates 
where  “  the  brilliancy  of  the  Ikies  and  the  levity  of  the 
atmofpliere  confpire  to  influence  the  nerves  againlt  philo- 
fophy  and  her  frigid  tenets,  and  forbid  their  practice 
among  the  children  of  the  fun.”  But  thefe  tendencies 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  abfurd  notion,  that  people 
mull  die  of  putrid  difeafes  in  hot  climates  unlefs  they  em¬ 
balm  their  bodies  by  the  a  Alliance  of  wine,  ftrong  liquors, 
and  good  living,  as  it  is  called  ;  notions  which  have 
caufed  the  death  of  thoufands.  Thofe  difeafes,  impro¬ 
perly  called  putrid,  occur  molt  frequently  in  the  young 
and  ftrong,  bearing  marks  of  an  inflammatory  diathelis ; 
and  the  fymptoms,  fo  called,  feem  to  be  the  rpfult  of  the 
previous  high  or  inflammatory  excitement.  The  avoid¬ 
ing  of  all  fpirituous  liquors,  taking  little  wine,  and  drink¬ 
ing  principally  water,  feem  to  be  the  molt  effeftual  means 
of  e leaping  the  difeafes  alluded  to.  “  Whatever  mode  of 
living,”  fays  the  author  juft  quoted,  "  may  be  proper  af¬ 
ter  people  have  lived  long  in  hot  climates,  and  when,  per¬ 
haps,  by  having  been  frequently  difeafed,  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  diathelis  of  the  body  is  pall;  while  it  remains  (as  it 
will  with  fome  people  for  many  years),  thofe  who  life  wa¬ 
ter  for  their  common  drink  will  never  be  l'ubjefl  to  trou- 
blefoine  or  dangerous  difeafes.”  Again,  he  lays,  “I  aver, 
from  my  own  knowledge  and  cuftom  for  feveral  years,  as 
well  as  from  the  cuftom  and  obfervations  of  many  other 
perfons,  that  thofe  who  drink  iTMhing  but  water  are  but 
little  aftefted  by  the  climate,  and  can  undergo  the  greateft 
fatigue  without  inconvenience.” 

In  a  word,  temperance  is  in  itfelf  the  aft  of  avoiding 
the  caufes  of  half  the  difeafes  to  which  the  organs  and 
functions  of  thediuman  frame  are  liable.  And  its  advan¬ 
tages  can  hardly  be  placed  in  a  ftronger  light  than  by 
what  has  occurred  during  his  majelty’s  prefent  unfortu¬ 
nate  illnefs.  The  phyficians  who  were  examined  before 
the  privy-council,  Dec.  15,  1810,  being  afked,  Whether 
the  probability  of  his  majelty’s  recovery  was  not  much 
abated  on  account  of  his  great  age,  (72,)  they  unani- 
tnoufly  declared,  That  his  majelfy  had  lived  fo  temperately, 
that  his  conftitution  was  entirely  Unbroken ;  and  that, 
although  in  mo  ft  cafes  age  was  a  material  circumftance, 
yet  in  the  prefent  cafe  they  fcarcely  took  it  into-  the  ac¬ 
count  in  forming  their  opinion. 

INTEM'PER  ANCY,  f.  Intemperance. 

INTEM'PER  ATE,  adj.  [intemper ant,  Fr.  intemperatus, 
Lat]  Immoderate  in  appetite ;  exceflive  in  meat  or  drink ; 
drunken  ;  gluttonous. — More  women  fliould  die  than  men, 
if  the  number  of  burials  anfwered  in  proportion  to  that 
of  ficknefles  ;  but  men,  being  more  intemperate  than  wo¬ 
men,  die  as  much  by  reafon  of  their  vices  as  women  do 
by  the  infirmity  of  their  lex.  Grant.- — Paflionate ;  ungo¬ 
vernable;  without  rule. — Ufe  not  thy  mouth  to  intem¬ 
perate  fwearing:  for  therein  is  the  word  of  fin.  Eccles:. 
xxiii.  13,. 

You  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  thofe  pamper’d  animals, 

That  rage  in  favage  fenfuality.  Shakefpeare. 

Exceflive;  exceeding  the  juft  or  convenient  mean  :  as.  An 
intemperate  climate;  We  have  intemperate  weather. 

INTEM'PER ATELY,  adv.  With  breach  of  the  laws 
of  temperance.— -How  grofsly  do  many  of  us  contradict 
the  plain  precepts  of  the  Gofpel,  by  living  intemperately  or 
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unjultly.  Tillotfon. — Immoderately ;  excelilvely. — Do  not 
too  many  believe  no  religion  to  be  pure,  but  what  is  in¬ 
tern  per  ate  !y  rigid?  Whereas  no  religion  is  true,  that  is  not 
peaceable  as  well  as  pure.  Spratt. 

INTEM'PER  ATE  NESS,  f.  Want  of  moderation.  Un- 
feafonablenels  of  weather.  Ainfioortk, 

INI  EM'PER  AT  UR  E,  /  Excefs  of  fome  quality. 

INTEM'PER IES,  J.  A  dyfcrafy  ;  an  ii!  habit.  Bailey. 

INTEMPES'TIVE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
tempus,  time.]  Unfeafonable ;  untimely.  Not  ufed. 

INTEN'ABLE,  adj.  [in  and  tenable. )  Indefenfible;  as. 
An  intenable  opinion  ;  an  intertable  fortrefs.  See  Untena¬ 
ble. 

To  INTEND7,  v.n.  [intendo,  Lat.]  To  ftretch  out.  Oh- 
folete  : 

The  fame,  advancing  high  above  his  head. 

With  ftiavp  intended  fling  fo  rude  him  finote, 

That  to  the  earth  him  drove*  as  ltricken  dead; 

Ne  living  wight  would  have  him  life  behot.  Spenfer. 

To  enforce;  to  make  intenfe;  to  ftrain.- — Magnetifm  may 
be  intended  and  remitted,  and  is  found  only  in  the  magnet 
and  in  iron.  Newton. — To  regard  ;  to  attend  ;  to  ta'ke  care 
of. — This  they  Ibould  carefully  intend,  and  not,  when  the 
facrament  is  adminiftered,  imagine  themfelves  called  only 
to  walk  up  and  down  in  a  white  and  Alining  garment. 
Hooker.—  Having  no  children,  flie  did  with  lingular  care 
and  tendernefs  intend  the  education  of  Philip.  Bacon. — The 
king  prayed  them  to  have  patience  ’till  a  little  finoak, 
that  was  railed  in  his  country,  was  over:  flighting,  as  his 
manner  was,  that  openly,  which  neverthelels  he  intended. 
ferioufly.  Bacon. — To  pay  regard  or  attention  to.  This 
fenfe  is  now  little  ufed. — They  could  not  intend  to  the  reco¬ 
very  of  that  country  of  the  north.  Spenfer. — Neither  was 
there  any  who  might  fliare  in  the  government,  while  the 
king  intended  his  pleafure.  Bacon.-- -The  earl  was  a  very 
acute  and  found  fpeaker,  when  he  would  intend  it.  Woitom 
Go  therefore,  mighty  pow’rs!  intend  at  home. 

While  here  lhall  be  our  home,  what  belt  may  eafe 
The  prelent  mifery.  Milton. 

To  mean  ;  to  defign.-— The  opinion  Ihe  had  of  his  wifdom 
was  Inch,  as  made  her  elteem  greatly  of  his  words;  but 
that  the  words  themfelves  founded  fo,  as  Ihe  could  not 
imagine  what  they  intended.  Sidney. 

Thou  art  fworn 

As  deeply  to  affeCt  what  we  intend. 

As  clofely  to  conceal  what  we  impart.  Shakefpeare. 

INTEN'DANCY,  f.  The  department  or  office  of  an 
intendant.  Scott. 

INTEN'DANT,  f.  [French.]  An  officer  of  the  higheft. 
clafs,  who  overlees  any  particular  allotment  of  the  public 
bufinefs. — Nearchus,  who  commanded  Alexander’s  fleet,, 
and  Onefrcrates,  his  intendant  general  of  marine,  have  both 
left  relations  of  the  Indies.  Arbuthnot. — The  civil  governor 
of  a  province  or  city.— I  hope  you  go  into  the  belt  com¬ 
pany  there  is  at  Montpelier;  there  is  always  fome  at  the 
intendant' s.  Chejler field. — This  is  a  title  frequent  among 
the  French  :  they  have  intendants  of  the  marine,  who  are  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  feaports,  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  the 
ordinances  and  regulations  relating  to  Tea-affairs  be  ob¬ 
ferved  :  intendants  of  the  finances,  who  have  the  direction  of 
the  revenues :  intendants  of  provinces,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  king  to  take  care  of  the  adminiftration  of  juitice,  po¬ 
licy,  and  finances,  in  the  province  :  alia  intendants  of  build¬ 
ings,  of  houfes,  &c. 

INTEN'DIMENT,  f.  [ entendement ,  Fr.]  Attention  ; 
patient  hearing  ;  accurate  examination-  This  word  is  only 
to  be  found  in  Spenfer : 

Be  nought  hereat  difmay’d, 

’Tfll  well  ye  wot,,  by  grave  intendiment' 

What  woman,,  and  wherefore,,  doth  we  upbraid.  Spenfer. 

INTENDING,/.  The  act  of  defigning. 

INTEND'MENT,  /.  [entendement.,  Fr.]  Intention  ;  de¬ 
li  gn.. 
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fign. — Out  of  my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither  to  acquaint 
you  withal ;  that  either  you  might  flay  him  from  his  in¬ 
tendment,  or  brook  fuch  difgrace  well  as  he  lhall  run  into. 

Shakefpeare. 

Intendment  of  Law,  the  underflanding,  inten¬ 
tion,  and  true  meaning,  of  law.  Lord  Coke  fays,  the 
judges  ought  to  judge  according  to  the  common  intend¬ 
ment  of  law-  i  Injl.  78.  Intendment  fhall  fometimes  fup- 
ply  that  which  is  not  fully  expreffed  or  apparent ;  and, 
when  a  thing  is  doubtful,  in  fome  cafes  intendment  may 
make  it  out ;  alfo  many  things  fhall  be  intended  after 
verdiCt,  in  a  caufe,  to  make  a  good  judgment;  but  in¬ 
tendment  cannot  fupply  the  want  of  certainty  in  a  charge 
jn  an  indictment  for  any  crime.  See.  5  Rep.  121.  Some¬ 
times  a  thing  is  neceffarily  intended  by  what  precedes  or 
follows  it;  and,  where  an  indifferent  conltruCtion  may 
have  two  intendments,  the  rule  is  to  take  it  moll  ftrongly 
againft  the  plaintiff.  Show.  162.  Though,  if  a  plaintiff 
declares  that  the  defendant  is  bound  to  him  by  obliga¬ 
tion,  it  fhall  be  intended  that  the  obligation  was  fealed 
and  delivered.  If  one  is  bound  in  a  bond,  and  in  the  fol- 
vend'  of  the  bond  it  is  not  expreffed  unto  whom  the  mo¬ 
ney  fhall  be  paid,  or  if  faid  to  the  obligor;  the  law  will 
intend  it  is  to  be  paid  to  the  obligee;  and,  where  no  time 
is  limited  for  payment  of  the  money,  it  fhall  be  intended 
to  be  prefently  paid.  2  Lil.  Abr.  71.  The  intent  of  par¬ 
ties  in  deeds,  contracts,  &c.  is  much  regarded  by  the  law  ; 
though  it  fhall  not  take  place  againft  the  direCt  rules  of 
law ;  the  law  doth  not  in  conveyances  of  eftates  admit 
them  regularly  to  pafs  by  intendment  and  application  ; 
but  in  devifes  of  lands  they  are  allowed,  with  due  reflric- 
fions.  Vaugh.  261,  262.  Where  feifin  of  an  inheritance 
is  once  alleged,  it  fhall  be  intended  to  continue  till  the 
contrary  is  fliown.  Jones,  181.  A  court  pleaded  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  held  fecund '  confuetud ’  fhall  be  intended  held  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  law.  Goldjb.  in.  By  intend¬ 
ment. pf  law,  eyery  parfon,  or  reCtor  of  a  church,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  refident  in  his  benefice,  unlels  the  contrary 
be  proved.  Co  Lit.  78.  b.  One  part  of  a  manor  by  com¬ 
mon  intendment  fhall  not  be  of  another  nature  than  the 
reft.  Co.  Lit.  73.  b.  When  one  word  may  have  a  double 
intendment,  one  according  to  the  law,  and  another  againft 
the  law,  that  intendment  fhall  be  taken  which  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  law ;  and  this  by  a  reafonable  intendment.  3  Bulf. 
306.  Yclv.  50.  See  further  finder  Implication,  In¬ 
dictment,  Deed,  &c. 

Intendment  of  Crimes.  In  ancient  times  felonious 
attempts,  intending  the  death  of  another,  were  adjudged 
felony;  for  the  will  was  taken  for  the  faCt.  BraEl.  1  Edw. 
ill.  But  at  this  day  the  law  does  not  generally  punifli 
intendments  to  do  ill,  if  the  intent  be  not  executed;  ex¬ 
cept  in  cafe  of  treafon,  where  Intention  proved  by  cir- 
cumftances  fhall  be  punifhed  as  if  put  in  execution.  3  Injl. 
soS.  And  if  a  perfon  enter  a  houfe  in  the  night,  with 
intent  to  commit  burglary,  it  is  felony ;  and,  by  ftatute 
22  &  23  Car.  II.  c.  1,  malicioufly  cutting  off  Or  difabling 
atiy  limb  or  member,  with  an  intent  to  disfigure.  Sec.  is 
felony.  Affault,  with  intent  to  commit  robbery  on  the 
highway,  is  made  felony  punifhable  by  tranfportation. 
7  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  Intention  of  force  and  violence  makes 
riots  criminal.  3  Injl.  9.  Where  men  do  evil,  and  fay 
they  intend  none  ;  or  if  the  intention  be  only  to  beat,  and 
they  kill  a  perfon ;  they  are  to  be  punifhed  for  the  crime 
done.  Plowd.  345.  If  a  man,  entering  a  tavern,  &c.  com¬ 
mit  a  trefpafs,  the  law  will  judge  that  he  originally  in¬ 
tended  it.  8  Rep.  14.7.  See  Homicide,  Treason,  See. 

To  INTEN'ERATE,  v.  a.  [in  and  tener ,  Lat.]  To  make 
tender;  to  foften: 

'  Autumn  vigour  gives, 

Equal  intenerating  milky  grain.  Phillips. 

INTEN'ERATING,  f.  The  act  of  making  tender. 

INTENERA'TlON,  f.  The  aCt  of  foftening  or  making 
tender. — In  living  creatures  the  nobleft  ule  of  nourilh- 
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ment  is  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  reftoration  of  fome 
degree  of  youth,  and  inleneration  of  the  parts.  Bacon. 

INTEN'IBLE,  adj.  [in  and  tenible .]  That  cannot 
hold.  Not  in  ufe: 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  Arrive  againft  hope  : 

Yet  in  this  captious  and  intenible  fieve, 

I  Hill  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love.  Shakefpeare. 

INTENSE,  adj.  [ intenfus ,  Lat.]  Raifed  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree;  ffrained  ;  forced;  not  flight;  not  lax. — To.  obferve 
the  effeCts  of  a  diftillation,  profecuted  with  fo  inlenfe  and 
unulual  degree  of  heat,  we  ventured  to  come  near.  Boyle. 
Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  intenfe, 

The  found  is  ftill  a  comment  to  the  fenfe.  Rofcommon. 

Vehement ;  ardent. — Hebraifms  warm  and  animate  out 
language,  and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and 
intenfe  phrafes.  Addifon. — Kept  on  the  ft  retch  ;  anxioufly 
attentive: 

But  in  difparity 

The  one  intenfe ;  the  other  (fill  remifs, 

Cannot  well  fuit  with  either,  but  foon  prove 
Tedious  alike.  Milton. 

INTENSELY,  adv.  To  a  great  degree  ;  not  flightly  ; 
not  remifsly. — If  an  Englilhman  confiders  our  world,  how 
intenfely  it  is  heated,  he  cannot  luppofe  that  it  will  cool 
again.  Addifon. 

INTENSENESS,  f  The  ftate  of  being  enforced  in  a 
high  degree  ;  force;  contrariety  to  laxity  or  remifiion. — 
The  water  of  fprings  and  rivers,  tiiat  luftains  a  diminu¬ 
tion  from  the  heat  above,  being  evaporated  more  or  lefs, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lefier  interfenefs  of  heat. 
Woodward , 

INTEN'SION,  f.  [Fr.  intenjio,  Lat.]  The  aCt  of  forcing 
or  ftraining  any  thing  ;  contrariety  to  remiflion  or  relaxa¬ 
tion. — Faith  differs  from  hope  in  the  exteniion  of  itsobjeCl, 
and  in  the  intcnficn  of  degree.  JTaylor. 

INTENSITY,  f.  Intenfenefs ;  vehemency;  ftretch 
exertion.  Excels. — The  numberengaged  in  crimes, inltead 
of  turning  them  into  laudable  aits,  only  augment's  the 
quantity  and  the  intenfity  of  the  guilt.  Burke. — In  phyfics; 
the  degree  or  rate  of  the  power  or  energy  of  any  quality  ; 
as  heat,  cold,  Sec.  The  intenfity  of  qualities,  as  gravity,' 
light,  heat,  Sec.  vary  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  fquarei 
of  the  diftances  from  the  centre  of  the  radiating  quality.' 

INTENSIVE,  adj.  [from  intenfe .]  Stretched  or  in- 
crealed  with  refpeCt  to  itfelf ;  that  which  may  admit  in-' 
creafe  of  degree. —  As  his  perfection  is  infinitely  greater’ 
than  the  perfection  of  a  man,  foitis  infinitely  greater  than 
the  perfection  of  an  angel  ;  and,  were  it  not  infinitely' 
greater  than  the  perfection  of  an  angel,  it  could  not  be 
infinitely  greater  than  the  perfection  of  a  man,  becaufe  the 
intevfive  diltance  between  the  perfection  of  an  angel  and1 
of  a  man  is  but  finite.  Hale. — Intent;  unremitted. — Tired' 
with  that  affiduous  attendance  and  intenfve  circumfpec-' 
tion,  which  a  long  fortune  did  require,  he  was  not  unwil¬ 
ling  to  beftow  upon  anotherfome  part  of  the  pains.  IVotton,. 

INTENSIVELY,  adv.  By  iiicreafe  of  degree. — God- 
and  the  good  angels  are  more  free  than  we  are,  that  is, 
intenfively  m  the  degree  of  freedom;  but  not  extenfively  in' 
the  latitude  of  the  objeCt,  according  to  a  liberty  of  exer- 
cife,  but  not  of  fpecification.  Bramkall  againfi  Hobbes. 

INTEN'T,  adj,  [ intenius ,  Lat.]  Anxioufly  diligent  ;• 
fixed  with  clofe  application  :  formerly  with  to. — Di (trac¬ 
tions  in  England  made  molt  men  intent  to  their  own  fafet y% 
King  Charles. — Commonly  with  on. — When  we  ufe  but 
thole  means  which  God  hath  laid  before  us,  it  is  a  good 
fign  that  we  are  rather  intent  upon  God’s  glory  than  our 
own  conveniqncy.  Taylor. 

Of  aftion  eager,  and  intent  on  thought, 

The  chiefs  your  honourable  danger  lought.  Dryden. 

INTEN'T,  f.  [from  intend.]  A  defign  ;  a  purpofe;  a 
drift;  a  view  formed ;  meaning.— Although  the  Scripture 
3  os- 
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of  God  be  ftored  with  infinite  variety  of  matter  in  all 
kinds,  although  it  abound  with  all  forts  of  laws,  yet  the 
principal  intent  of  Scripture  is  to  deliver  the  laws  of  duties 
fupernatural.  Hooker. 

Of  darknefs  vifible  fo  much  he  lent, 

As  half  to  thew,  'half  veil,  the  deep  intent.  Dunciad. 

To  all  Intents.  In  ail  fenfes,  whatever  be  meant  or 
defio-ned. — There  is  an  incurable  blindnefs  caufed  by  a 
refolution  not  to  fee  ;  and,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  l;e 
that  will  not  open  his  eyes  is  for  the  prefent  as  he  that 
cannot.  Sovtk.  _ 

Intent,  or  Intention,  in  law.  The  words  of  deeds 
lhall  be  confirmed  according  to  the  intent  of  the  parties, 
and  not  othervvife;  but  the  intent  lhall  bedeftroyed  where 
it  does  not  agree  with  the  law.  PL  C.  160.  b-,  i G-z.b.  In 
every  agreement  the  intent  is  the  chief  thing  that  is  to  be 
confidered  ;  and  if,  by  the  aft  of  God,  or  other  means 
not  arifing  from  the  party  himfelf,  the  agreement  cannot 
be  performed  according  to  the  words,  yet  the  party  lhall 
perform  it  as  near  the  intent  as  he  may.  PL  C.  290.  Com¬ 
mon  ufage  and  cuftom  frequently  govern  this  matter,  and 
direct  the  intention  of  the  parties  ;  as,  upon  fale  of  a 
barrel  of  beer  the  barrel  is  not  fold,  but  upon  fale  of  a 
hogfhead  of  wine  it  is  otherwise,  Savil  124.  Hardr.  3.  The 
intention  of  a  man  is  not  always  to  be  purfued  in  equity ; 
as,  if  a  man  fettles  a  term  in  truft  for  one  and  his  heirs, 
yet  it  lhall  go  to  the  executor.  1  Vcrn.  164.  All  deeds 
are  but  in  nature  of  conlraRs,  and  the  intent  of  the  parties 
reduced  into  writing,  and  the  intention  is  to  be  chiefly 
regarded.  In  an  ait  of  parliament,  the  intention  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  preamble  fliall  controul  the  letter  of  the  law. 
See  Deed,  Limitation,  Statute,  &c. 

INTENTABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
Unto,  to  try.]  Incapable  of  being  tempted.  Cole. 

INTENTA'TION,  /.  [from  in,  Lat.  on,  and  tento,  to 
tempt.]  A  temptation  ;  a  threatning.  Cole. 

INTEN'TION,  f.  [Fr.  from  intentio,  Lat.]  Eagernefs  of 
defire ;  clofenefs  of  attention  ;  deep  thought :  vehemence  or 
ardour  of  mind. — Intention  is  when  the  mind  with  great 
earn^ftnefs,  and  of  choice,  fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  con¬ 
siders  it  on  every  fide,  and  will  not  be  called  off  by  the 
ordinary  folicitation  of  other  ideas.  Locke. — Defign  ;  pur- 
p0fe, — 1  wifh  others  the  fame  intention  and  greater  fuc- 
ceifes.  Temple. — Moft  part  of  chronical  diftempers  proceed 
from  laxity  of  the  fibres;  in  which  cafe  the  principal  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  reftore  the  tone  of  the  folid  part.  Arbutknot. — The 
ftate  of  being  intenfe  or  ftrained.  This  for  diftinftion  is 
more  generally  and  more  conveniently  written  intenjion. — 
The  operations  of  agents  admit  of  intention  and  remiffion  ; 
but  effences  are  not  capable  of  fuch  variation.  Locke. 

INTEN'TION AL,  adj.  [ intentionel ,  Fr.  from  intention.'] 
Defigned ;  done  by  defign. — The  glory  of  God  is  the  end 
which  every  intelligent  being  is  bound  to  confult,  by  a 
direct  and  intentional  fervice.  Rogers. 

INTENTION  AL'ITY,  /.  Something  only  in  inten¬ 
tion. — Entity,  intentionality,  quiddity,  and  other  inlignifi- 
cant  words  of  the  fchool.  Hobbes. 

INTEN'TIONALLY,  adv.  By  defign  ;  with  fixed 
choice. — I  find  in  mylelf  that  this  inward  principle  doth 
exert  many  of  its  actions  intentionally  and  purpofely.  Hale. 
— In  will,  if  not  in  aftion. — Whenever  I  am  wilhing  to 
write  to  you,  I  lhall  conclude  you  are  intentionally  doing 
fo  to  me.  Atterbury. 

INTEN'TIVE,  adj.  [from  intent.]  Diligently  applied  ; 
bufdy  attentive. — Where  the  objeft  is  fine  and  accurate, 
it  conduceth  much  to  the  fenfe  intenlive  and  ereft.  Bacon. 

INTEN'TIVELY,  adv.  With  application  ;  clofely  : 
Whereof  by  parcels  fhe  had  fomething  heard, 

But  not  intentively.  Shakefpeare. 

INTENT'LY,  adv.  [from  intent.]  With  clofe  atten¬ 
tion  ;  with  clofe  application  ;  with  eager  defire. — If  we 
infill  pailionately,  or  fo  intently,  on  the  truth  of  our  be¬ 
liefs,  as  not  to  proceed  to  as  vigorous  purfuit  of  all  juft, 
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fober,  and  godly,  living.  Hammond. — The  odd  paintings  of 
an  Indian  fereen  may  pleafe  a  little  ;  but  when  you  fix 
your  eye  intently  upon  them,  they  appear  lo  difpropor- 
tioned,  that  they  give  a  judicious  eye  pain.  Atterbury. 

INLENT'NESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  intent;  anxious 
application.— He  is  more  difengaged  from  his  intentmfs  011 
affairs.  Swift. 

INTEN'UATE,  adj.  Sweet  fmelling-,  belonging  to 
kind  of  juniper  ;  (lender.  Chaucer. 

To  INTER',  v.  a.  [enterrer,  Fr.]  To  cover  under 
ground;  to  bury. — The  allies,  in  an  old  record  of  the  co¬ 
venant,  are  faid  to  have  been  interred  between  the  very 
wall  and  the  altar  where  they  were  taken  up.  AddiJ'on. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.  Shakefpeare. 

To  cover  with  earth.— The  belt  way  is  to  inter  them  as 
you  furrow  peafe.  Mortimer. 

IN'TER  CA'NEM  et  LU'PUM,  words  formerly  ufed 
in  appeals  to  fignify  the  crime  being  done  in  the  twilight. 
This  in  Herefordlhire  they  call  the  mockjkadow,  or  mock- 
Jhade,  and  in  the  north  daylight' s-gate  ;  others,  betwixt  hawk 
and  buzzard.  Cowell. 

IN'TERACT,  f  [inter,  Lat.  and  aB.]  Short  employ¬ 
ment  of  time  between  doing  other  things  which  take  up 
more.. — It  is  only  the  interatts  of  other  amufements.  Chep- 
terfield. 

INTERAM'NA,  in  ancient  geograph)',  fo  called  from 
its  fituation  between  rivers,  or  in  an  illand  in  the  river 
Nar;  a  town  of  the  Cifapennine  Umbria.  Interamnates  the 
people  ;  furnamed  Nartes  by  Pliny,  to  diftinguilh  them 
from  the  people  of  other  Interamnse.  Now  Terni,  a  town 
in  Umbria.  Lat. 42, 40.  N.  Ion.  13.  38.  E. 

INTERAM'NA,  a  town  and  colony  of  the  Volfci  in 
Latium/on  the  confines  of  Samnium,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Liris  and  Melpis;  and  for  diftindtion-fake  called 
Lirinas.  The  town  is  now  in  ruins. 

INTERAM'NA,  or  Interamnia  Pr^tutianorum 
( Ptolemy  ;)  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Pratutiani ;  a 
part  of  the  Picenum.  Now  Teramo,  in  the  Abruzzo  of 
Naples.  Lat.  42.  40.  N.  Ion.  15.  E. 

INTERA'NIA,  f.  [Latin.]  Thevifcera;  the  entrails. 
Phillips. 

INTER'CALAR,  or  Inter'calary,  adj.  [intercalate, 
Fr.  intercalaris,  Lat.]  Inferted  out  of  the  common  order 
to  preferve  the  equation  of  time  ;  as.  The  twenty-ninth 
of  February  in  a  leap-year  is  an  intercalary  day. 

INTERCALAR'ITY,  f.  An  intercalation ;  the  bur¬ 
den  of  a  fong.  Cole. 

To  INTERCALATE,  v.a.  To  infert  an  extraordinary 
day. 

INTERCALA'TION,  f.  Infertion  of  days  out  of  the 
ordinary  reckoning.— In  fixty-three  years  there  may  be 
loff  almoft  eighteen  days,  omitting  the  intercalation  of  one 
day  every  fourth  year,  allowed  for  this  quadrant,  or  lix 
fupernumeraries.  Brown. 

By  this  name  they  call  the  Jewifli  cuftom  of  adding  a 
thirteenth  month  to  their  lunar  years  at  the  end  of  every 
two  or  three  years  ;  i.  e.  in  the  revolution  of  the  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  there  are  feven  years  of  thirteen  months 
each,  and  the  reft  are  only  of  twelvemonths.  When  an 
intercalary  month  is  added,  it  is  placed  between  February 
and  March,  and  then  there  is  a  jirjl  Adar;  and  another 
called  Fir- Adar,  or  fecond  Adar.  The  intercalation  of  the 
Jews  is  owing  to  all  the  lunar  months  not  being  fo  long 
by  twelve  hours,  or  thereabouts,  as  the  folar'  months  ; 
which  at  the  end  of  three  years  makes  twenty-nine  or 
thirty  days.  See  the  article  Chronology,  vol.  iv.  p.  536. 

INTERCA'TIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the 
Vaccasi  in  Hither  Spain.  Here  Scipio  ./Emiliamis  flew  a 
champion  of  the  barbarians  in  Angle  combat;  and  was  the 
firft  who  mounted  the  wall  in  taking  the  town.  It  was 
fitualed  to  the  fouth-eaff  of  Alturia ;  now  faid  to  be  in 
ruins. 

To  INTERCEDE,  v.  n.  [intercede,  Fr.  intcrccdo,  Lat.] 
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To  pafs  between. — He  fuppofeth  that  a  vaft  period  inter¬ 
ceded  between  that  origination  and  the  age  wherein  he 
lived.  Hale. — To  mediate ;  to  act  between  twq  parties 
with  a  view  of  reconciling  differences. — It  has  with  if  only 
one  part  be  named,  and  between  if  both  are  named. — Nor 
was  our  blefied  Saviour  only  our  propitiation  to  die  for  us, 
and  procure  our  atonement;  but  he  is  Hill  our  advocate, 
continually  interceding  with  his  Father  in  behalf  of  all  true 
penitents.  Catany. 

Then  the  glad  Son, 

Prefenting,  thus  to  intercede  began.  Milton. 

INTERCE'DENT,  adj.  Mediating;  pafling  between. 
Scott. 

INTERCEDEN'TAL,  adj.  Falling  between  the  criti¬ 
cal  days.  Scptt. 

INTERCE'DER,  f.  One  that  intercedes  ;  a  mediator. 
INTERCEDING,  f.  The  aft  of  mediating. 

To  INTERCEP'T,  v.a.  [ intercepter ,  Fr.  intercepts,  Lat.] 
To  ftop  and  feize  in  the  way. — If  we  hope  for  things 
which  are  at  too  great  a  diltance  from  us,  it  is  poffible 
that  we  may  be  intercepted  by  death  in  our  progrefs  towards 
them.  Add f on. 

I  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 

Mufter’d  my  foldiers,  gather’d  flocks  of  friends, 

March’d  towards  St.  Alban’s  t’  intercept  the  queen.  Shakefp. 
To  obftruft  ;  to  cut  off ;  to  ftop  from  being  communi¬ 
cated  ;  to  ftop  in  the  progrefs.  It  is  ufed  of  the  thing  or 
perfon  pafling. — Behind  the  hole  I  faftened  to  the  pafte- 
board,  with  pitch,  the  blade  of  a  fliarp  knife,  to  intercept 
fome  part  of  the  light  which  pafled  through  the  hole. 
Newton. 

Though  they  cannot  anfwer  my  diftrefs, 

Yet  in  foine  fort  they’re  better  than  the  tribunes;' 

For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale.  Shakefpeare. 

It  is  ufed  of  the  aft  of  pafling: 

Since  death  is  near,  and  runs  with  fo  much  force, 

We  mult  m'eet  firft  and  intercept  his  courfe.  Dryden. 

It  is  ufed  of  that  to  which  the  paflage  is  direfted: 

On  barbed  fteeds  they  rode  in  proud  array, 

Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  .in  May, 

When  fvvarming  o’er  the  dufky  fields  they  fly, 

New  to  the  flow’rs,  and  intercept  the  fky.  Dryden, 

INTERCEP'TER,/!  He  that  intercepts. — Thy  inter¬ 
cepter ,  full  of  defpight,  bloody  as  the  hunter,  attends 
thee  at  the  orchard’s  end.  Shakefpeare. 

INTERCEPT'ING,yi  The  aft  of  ftopping  in  the  way. 
INTERCEP'TION,  f.  Stoppage  in  courfe;  hindrance; 
obfirutdion.™ The  pillars,  ftandingat  a  competent  diltance 
from  the  outmoft  wall,  will,  by  interception  of  the  fight, 
fomewhat  in  appearance  diminifh  the  breadth.  Wotton. 

INTERCESSION,  f.  [Fr.  interccjfio,  Lat.]  Mediation  ; 
interpolition  ;  agency  between  two  parties;  agency  in  the 
caufe  of  another,  generally  in  his  favour,  fometimes  againft 
him. — To  pray  to  the  faints  to  obtain  things  by  their  me¬ 
rits  and  interceffions,  is  allowed  and  contended  for  by- the 
Roman  church.  Stilling  fleet. 

Your  interceffion  now  is  needlefs  grown  ; 

Retire,  and  let  me  fpeak  with  her  alone,  Dryden. 

Intercession,  interceffio,  was  ufed  in  ancient  Rome, 
for  the  aft  of  a  tribune  ot  the  people,  or  other  magiftrate, 
by  which  he  inhibited  the  afts  of  other  magiftrate:.;  or 
even,  in  cafe  of  the  tribunes,  the  decrees  of  the  fenate. 
Veto  was  the  folemn  word  ufed  by  the  tribunes  when  they 
inhibited  any  decree  of  the  fenate  or  law  propofed  to  the 
people.  The  general  law  of  thefe  interceffions  was,  that 
any  magiftrate  might  inhibit  the  acts  of, his  equal  or  infe¬ 
rior;  but  the  tribunes  had  the  foie  prerogative  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  afts  of  every  other  magiftrate,  yet  could  not 
be  controlled  themfelves  by  any. 

INTERCESSOR,  /.  \_intercejfeur,  Fr.  interccffbr,  Lat.] 
Mediator;  agent  between  tv/o  parties  to  procure  reconci- 
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liation. — When  we  fliall  hear  our  eternal  doom  from  onr 
l/itercejfor,  it  will  convince  us  that  a  denial  of  Chrift  is 
more. than  tranfitory  words.  South. 

Behold  the  heav’ns  1  thither  thine  eyeflght  bend  ; 

Thy  looks,  fighs,  tears,  for  intercejfers  fend.  Fairfax. 

In  the  Roman  law,  interceffor  was  the  name  of  an  officer,  - 
whom  the  governors  of  provinces  appointed  principally 
to  raife  taxes  and  other  duties.  Intercejfor  is  alfo  a  term 
heretofore  applied  to  fuch  bifhops  as,  during  the  vacancy 
of  a  fee,  adminiftered  the  bifhopric,  till  a  fucceffor  to  the 
deceafed  bifhop  had  been  elefted.  The  third  council  of 
Carthage  calls  thefe  interventors. 

To  INTERCHA'IN,  v.  a.  To  chain  ;  to  link  together  i 
Two  bofoms  interchained  with  an  oath  ; 

So  then  two  bofoms,  and  a  fingle  troth.  Shakefpeare. 

To  INTERCHANGE,  v.  a.  To  put  each  in  the  place 
of  the  other;  to  give  and  take  mutually;  to  exchange.— 
They  had  left  but  one  piece  of  one  fhip,  whereon  they 
kept  themfelves  in  all  truth,  having  interchanged  Their 
cares,  while  either  eared  for  other,  each  comforting  and 
counfelling  how  to  labdur  for  the  better,  and  to  abide  the 
worfe.  Sidney. 

I  fliall  interchange 

My  wained  ftate  for  Henry’s  regal  crown.  Shakefpeare. 

To  fucceed  alternately. — His  faithful  friend  and  brother 
Euarchus  came  fo  mightily  to  his  fuccour,  that,  with 
fome  interchanging  changes  of  fortune,  they  begat  of  a  juft 
war  the  belt  child  peace.  Sidney. 

INTERCHANGE,  f.  Commerce ;  permutation  of 
commodities. — Thofe  have  an  interchange  or  trade  with 
Elana.  Howel. — Alternate  fucceffion. — The  original  mea- 
fures  of  time,  by  help  of  the  lights  in  the  firmament,  are 
perceptible  to  us  by  the  interchanges  of  light  and  darknefs^ 
and  fucceflions  of  feafons.  Holder. 

With  what  delight  could  I  have  walk’d  thee  round! 

If  I  could  joy  in  ought!  fweefc  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains.  Milton. 
Mutual  donation  and  reception. — After  fo  vaft  an  obli¬ 
gation,  owned  by  fo  free  an  acknowledgment,  could  any 
thing  be  expected  but  a  continual  interchange  of  kind- 
neffes  ?  South. 

Farewell ;  the  leifure,  and  the  fearful  time, 

Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love. 

And  ample  interchange  of  fweet  difeourfe.  Shakefpeare. 

INTERCHANGE ABIL'ITY,  f.  The  ftate  of- being 
interchangeable. 

INTERCHANGEABLE,  adj.  Given  and  taken  mu¬ 
tually. —  So  many  teftimonies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and 
counterrolments,  running  through  the  hands  and  refting 
in  the  power  of  fo  many  feveral  perfons,  is  fufficient  to 
argue  and  convince  all  manner  of  fallehood.  Bacon. — Fol¬ 
lowing  each  other  in  alternate  fucceflioh. — All  along  the 
hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament  we  find  the  interchangeable 
providences  of  God,  towards  the  people  of  Ifrael,  always 
fuited  to  their  manners.  Tillotfon. 

INTERCHANGEABLY,  adv.  Alternately ;  in  a 
manner  whereby  each  gives  and  receives. — In  thefe  two 
things  tiie  Eaftand  Weft  churches  did  interchangeably  both, 
confront  the  Jews  and  concur  with  them.  Hooker. 

This  in  myfelf  I  boldly  will  defend, 

And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 

Upon  this  overweening  traitor’s  foot.  Shakefpeare. 

IN TERCHANGEMENT,y'.  Exchange;  mutual  trans¬ 
ference  : 

A  contraft  and  eternal  bond  of  love, 

Confirm’d  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 

At.tefted  by  the  holy  dole  of  lips, 

Strengthen’d  by  interchangernent  of  your  rings.  Shakefpeare 
INTERCH A'NGING,  f.  The  aft  of  exchanging. 
INTERCIP'IENT,  aaj.  \_intercipiens ,  Lat.]  Obltruft- 
ing;  catching  by  the  way. 
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INTER  CIPTJSNT,/  [inter cipicns,  Lat.]  Anintercept- 
iiis-  power;  fomething  that  caufes  a  ftoppage. — They 
commend  repellents,  but  not  with  much  aftvingency-,  un- 
lefs  as  intc.rcipk'nts  upon  the  parts  above,  left  the  matter 
fhould  thereby  be  impaired  in  the  part.  Wifeman. 

INTER  CISTON,/  {inter  and  credo,  Lat  ]-  Interruption. 

_ By  ceffation  of  oracles  we  may  underhand  their  inter - 

cifion,  not  abfcilfion,  or  confummate  defolation.  Brown. 

J  To  INTERCLU'DE,  v.  n.  [ intercludo ,  Lat.]  To  ftiut 
from  a  place  or  courfe  by  fomething.  intervening;  to  in¬ 
tercept. _ The  voice  is  fometimes  intercluded  by  a  hoarfe- 

nefs,  or  vifcous  phlegm  cleaving  to  the  afpera  arteria. 
Holder. 

INTERCLU'DING,  /.  The  aft  of  /hutting  out  by 
intervention. 

INTER  CLU'SION,/  {inter  clufus,  Lat.]  Obftruftion  ; 
interception. 

INTERCOLUMNIA'TION,/  {inter  and  columna,  Lat.] 
The  fpace  between  the  pillars. — The  diftance  or  inter  - 
column.ia.tion  may  be  near  four  of  his  own  diameter,  becaufe 
the  materials  commonly  laid  over  this  pillar  were  rather 
of  wood  than  ftone.  IVotton. 

To  INTERCOM'MON,  v.n.  {inter  and  common.]  To  feed 
at  the  fame  table. — Wine  is  to  be  forborn  in  consump¬ 
tions,  for  that  the  fpirits  of  the  wine  do  prey  upon  the 
rofcid  juice  of  the  body,  and  intercommon  with  the  fpirits 
of  the  body,  and  fo  rob  them  of  their  nouri/hment.  Bacon. 
_ In  law,  to  ufe  each  other’s  common. — Common  be¬ 
caufe  of  vicinage,  or  neighbourhood,  is  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  two  town/hips,  which  lie  contiguous  to 
each  other,  have  ufually  intercommoned  with  one  another. 
Blackjlone. 

INTERCOM'MONING.  /  The  aft  of  eating  at  the 
fame  table;  of  feeding  on  the  fame  commons.  In  law, 
where  the  commons  of  two  manors  lie  together,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  both  have  time  out  of  mind  depaftured 
their  cattle  promifcuoufly  in  each.  Cowel.  See  Common. 

To  INTERCOMMUNICATE,  v.  n.  [from  inter,  Lat. 
between,  and  communico,  to  commune.]  To  communicate 
with  one  another.  Scott. 

INTERCOMMUNICATING,/  The  act  of  commu¬ 
nicating  with  each  other. 

INTERCOMMUNITY,/.  A  mutual  communication 
or  community  ;  a  mutual  freedom  or  exercife  of  religion. 

INTEKCOS'TAL,  adj.  {inter  and  cojla,  Lat.]  Placed 
between  the  ribs. — The  diaphragm  leems  the  principal 
inftrument  of  ordinary  refpiration,  although  to  reftrained 
.  refpiration  the  intircoflal  mufeles  may  concur.  Boyle. 

INTERCOURSE,-/  {entree ours,  Fr.]  Commerce;  ex¬ 
change  : 

This  fweet  iniercourft 

Of  looks,  and  fmiles  ;  for  fmiles  from  reafon  flow', 

To  brute  denied,  and  are  of  love  the  food.  Milton. 

Communication :  followed  by  with.— What  an  honour  is 
it  that  God  fhould  admit  us  into  fuch  a  participation  of 
himfelf !  That  he  fhould  give  us  minds  capable  of  fuch  an 
j ntercourfe.  with  the  Supreme  Mind.  Attcrbury. 

INTERCUR’RENCE,  /  [from  intercurro,  Lat.]  Paf- 
fage  between. — Confider  what  fluidity  faltpetre  is  capable 
of°  without  the  intercurrence  of  a  liquor.  Boyle. 

INTERCUR'RENT,  adj.  Running  between.— If  into 
a  phial,  filled  with  good  fpirit  of  nitre,  you  caft  a  piece 
of  iron,  the  liquor,  vvhofe  parts  moved  placidly  before, 
meeting  with  particles  in  the  iron,  altering  the  motion  of 
its  parts,  and  perhaps  that  of  fome  very  Subtle  intercurrent 
matter,  thole  aftive,  parts  prefently  begin  to  penetrate, 
and  Scatter  abroad  particles  of  the  iron.  Boyle. 

INTER'CUS,  /  Witli  phyficians,  a  kind  of  dropfy  ; 
the  anafarca.  Phillips. 

INTERCUTA'NEOUS,  adj.  [from  inter,  Lat.  between, 
and  cutis,  the  fkim]  Lying  between  the  flefh  and  the  fkin. 

INTERDE'AL,  f.  {inter  and  deal.]  Traffic;  inter- 
courfe.  Obfolete. — The  Gaulifn  fpeech  is  the  very  Britifh, 
which  is  yet  retained  of  the  Welfhmcn  and  Britons  of 
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France  ;  though  the  alteration  of  the  trading  and  interdeal 
with  other  nations  has  greatly  altered  the  dialeft.  Spcnfer. 

To  INTERDICT,  v.  a.  [ interdire ,  Fr.  intefdico,  Lat.] 

To  forbid;  to  prohibit: 

By  magic  fenc’d,  by  fpells  encompafs’d  round, 

No  mortal  touch’d  this  interdiEled  ground.  Ticket. 

To  prohibit  from  the  enjoyment  of  communion  with  the 
church. — An  archbifhop  may  mot  only  excommunicate 
and  inter  (Ml  fiis  Suffragans,  but  his  vicar-general  may  do 
the  fame.  Ayliffe. 

INTERDICT,/  Prohibition;  prohibiting  decree. — 
Among/!  his  other  fundamental  laws,  he  did  ordain  the 
inter  dihls  and  prohibitions  touching  entrance  of  ftrangers. 
Bacon. 

Tliofe  are  not  fruits  forbidden,  no  interdiEl, 

Defends  the  touching  of  thefe  viands  pure  ; 

Their  tafte  no  knowledge  works  at  leaft  of  evil.  Milton. 

A  papal  prohibition  to  the  clergy  to  celebrate  the  holy; 
offices. — Nani  carried  himfelf  meritorioufly  a  gain  ft  the 
pope  in  the  time  of  the  interdihl,  which  held  up  his  credit 
among  the  patriots.  Wotlon. 

A  popifh  interdift  was  formerly  a  very  ferious  incon¬ 
venience,  being  no  lefs  than  a  general  excommunication 
of  a  whole  country  or  province:  It  is  mentioned  in  fome 
of  our  hiftorians:  Knighton  tells  us,  anno  1208,  that  the 
pope  excommunicated  king  John  and  all  his  adherents,'. 
Et  tolam  terrain  Anglicanam JuppoJ'uit  interdifto,  which  began 
the  firft  Sunday  after  Eafler,  and  continued  fix  years  and 
one  month;  during  all  which  time  nothing  was  done  Li¬ 
the  churches  befides  baptifm  and  confeflions  of- dying 
people.  The  following  is  the  ancient  form  of  an  inter¬ 
dift  :  “  In  the  name  of  Chrift,  We  the  Bifhop,  in  behalf 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  and  of  St.  Peter,  the 
chief  of  the  apoftles,  and  in  our  own  behalf,  do  excom¬ 
municate  and  interdift  this  church,  and  all  tli|  chapels 
thereunto  belonging,  that  no  man  from  henceforth  may 
have  leave  to  ling  mafs,  or  to  hear  it,  or  in  any  wife  to 
adminifler  any  divine  office,  nor  to  receive  God’s  tithes 
without  our  leave  ;  and  whofoever  (hall  prefume  to  ling 
or  hear  mafs,  or  perform  any  divine  office,  or  to  receive 
any  tithes,  contrary  to  this  interdift,  on  the  part  of  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  and  of  the  Son1,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  on  the  behalf  of  St.  Peter,  and  all  the  faints,., 
let  him  be  accurfed,  and  feparated  from  all  Chriftian 
fociety,  and  from  entering  into  Holy  Mother  Church, 
where  there  is  forgivenefs  of  fins;  and  let  him  be  Ana¬ 
thema,  Maranatha,  forever,  with  the  deyils  in-hell.  Fiat, 
fiat,  fiat.  Amen.”  But  this  fevere  church-cenfure  has 
been  long  difufed. 

There  was  ail'o  an  interdift  of  particular  perfons,  who 
were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  attending  on  divine 
fervice.  Certain  perfons  were  alfo  anciently  interdicted 
of  fire  and  water,  which  fignified  a  banifhment  for  fome 
particular  offence ;  no  perlon  was  allowed  to  receive 
them,  or  allow  them  fire  or  water;  and,  being  thus  wholly 
deprived  of  the  two  nece/Tary  elements  of  life,  they  were 
doubtlefs  under  a  kind  of  civil  death. 

INTERDIC  TING,  /  The  aft  of  prohibiting  or  for¬ 
bidding. 

INTERDICTION,  /.  Prohibition;  forbidding  decree  j: 

Sternly  he  pronounc’d 
The  rigid  interdiction,  which  refounds 
Yet  dreadful  in  mine  ear.  Milton. 

Curfe:  from  the  papal  interdict.  An  improper  ufe  of  the. 
word  : 

The  trueft  i/Tue  of  thy  throne 

By  his  own  interdiction  /lands  accurft.  Shakefpeare. 

INTERDICTORY,  adj.  Belonging  to  an  interdiftion, . 
Ainfworth. 

INTERDICTUM,  f.  in  the  civil  law,  was.a  prohibi¬ 
tion  nearly  equivalent  to  the  injunction  of  our  court  of 
chancery.  See  Injunction, 

3  JNTERDO'CO;. 
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INTE^DO'CO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra-: 
twelves  miles  weft  of  Aquila. 

INTERDU'C  A,  one  of  the  names  of  Juno. 

INTERDUC'TUS,  /.  [Latin.]  The  fpace  left  between 
Sentences;  a  ftop  in  reading  to  fetch  breath.  Scott. 

INTER’EMPTION,  /  ‘'[from  interim),  Lat.  to  kill.] 
,The  aft  of  killing.  Bailey. 

To  INTEREQ'UITATE,  v.  n.  [from  inter,  Lat.  be¬ 
tween,  and  equito,  to  ride.]  To  ride  between.  Cole. 

To  INTERESS',  or  Interest',  v.  a.  [ interejjer ,  Fr.] 
To  concern;  to  affect;  to  give  fhare  in. — To  love  our 
native  country,  and  to  ftudy  its  benefit  and  its  glory,  to 
be  interejfed  in  its  concerns,  is  natural  to  all  men.  Drydcn. 
— Scipio,  reftoring  the  Spanifh  bride,  gained  a  great  na¬ 
tion  to  interejl  tiiernfelves  for  Rome  againft  Carthage. 
Drydcn. 

Our  joy, 

Although  our  laft,  not  leaft;  to  whofe  young  love 

The  vines  of  France  and  milk  of  Burgundy 

Strive  to  be  interejl,’ d.  Shakejpeare. 

INTERESS,/  [the  old  word  for]  Intereft: 

But  wote  thou  this,  thou  hardy  Titanefle, 

That  not  the  worth  of  any  living  wight 

May  challenge  ought  in  heaven’s  intercffe.  Spcnfer. 

To  INTEREST',  v.  n.  To  afteft  ;  to  move;  to  touch 
with  paffion  ;  to  gain  the  affeftions  s  as,  This  is  an  inte- 
rejling  ftory. 

INTEREST,  /  [Lat.  interct ,  Fr.]  Concern;  advan¬ 
tage;  good. — Divifions  hinder  the  common  intereft  and 
public  good.  Temple. — There  is  no  man  but  God  hath 
put  many  things  into  his  poflelTion,  to  be  ufed  for  the 
common  good  and  interejl.  Calamy.  —  Influence  over  others. 
— They,  who  had  hitherto  preferved  them,  had  now  loll 
their  interejl.  Clarendon. 

Exert,  great  God,  thy  int'rejl  in  the  Iky; 

Gain  each  kind  pow’r,  each  guardian  deity. 

That,  conquer’d  by  the  public  vow, 

They  bear  the  di filial  mifehief  far  away.  Prior. 

Share;  part  in  any  thing ;  participation  :  as,  This  is  a 
matter  in  which  we  have  interejl. — Endeavour  to  adjuft 
the  degrees  of  influence,  that  each  caufe  might  have  in 
producing  the  effect,  and  the  proper  agency  and  interejl  of 
each  therein.  Watts. — Regard  to  private  profit. — Wherever 
interejl  or  power  thinks  fit  to  interfere,  it  little  imports 
what  principles  the  oppofite  parties  think  fit  to  charge 
upon  each  other.  Swift. —  Money  paid  for  ufe  ;  ufury. — 
It  is  a  fad  life  we  lead,  my  dear,  to  be  fo  teazed  ;  paying 
interejl  for  old  debts,  and  ftill  contracting  new  ones.  Ar- 
buthnot. 

Did  he  take  interejl? 

- - No,  not  take  interejl ;  not,  as  you  would  fay, 

Direftly,  int’rejl.  Shakejpeare. 

Any  furplus  of  advantage  : 

With  all  fpeed 

You  Ihall  have  your  defires  with  interejl.  Shakejpeare. 

Many  good  and  learned  men  have  in  former  times 
greatly  perplexed  themfelves  and  other  people  by  railing 
doubts  about  the  legality  of  intereff  in  foro  confcientire.  It 
may  not  be  amifs  here  to  inquire  upon  what  grounds  this 
matter  does  really  ftand.  The  enemies  to  intereft  in  ge¬ 
neral  make  no  diftinftion  between  that  and  ufury,  holding 
any  increafe  of  money  to  be  indefenfibly  ufurious.  And 
this  they  ground  as  well  on  the  prohibition  of  it  by  the 
law  of  Mofes  among  the  Jews,  (fee  the  article  Jew  ;)  as 
alfo  upon  what  is  laid  down  by  Ariftotle,  That  money  is 
naturally  barren  ;  and  to  make  it  breed  nroney  is  prepof- 
terous,  and  a  perverfion  of  the  end  of  its  inftitution,  which 
Was  only  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  exchange,  and  not  of 
increafe.  Hence  the  fchool-divines  have  branded  the 

fsraftice  of  taking  intereft,  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine 
aw  both  natural  and  revealed ;  and  the  canon-law  has 


’proferibed  the  taking  any  the  leaft  increafe  for  the  loan  of 
money  as  a  mortal  fin.  But,  in  anfvver  to  this,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  Mofaical  precept  was  clearly  a  po-_ 
litical,  and  not  a  moral,  precept.  It  only  prohibited  the 
Jews  from  taking  ufury  from  their  brethren  the  Jews  ; 
but  in  exprefs  words  permitted  them  to  take  it  of  a 
it  ranger :  which  proves  that  the  taking  of  moderate  ufury, 
or  a  reward  for  the  ufe ,  for  fo  the  word  fignifies,  is  not 
malvm  in  fc,  lince  it  was  allowed  where  any  but  an  If- 
raelite  was  concerned.  And  as  to  Ariftotle’s  reafon,  de¬ 
duced  from  the  natural  barrennefs  of  money,  the  fame 
may  with  equal  force  be  alleged  of  houfes,  which  never 
breed  houfes;  and  twenty  other  things,  which  nobody 
doubts  it  is  lawful  to  make  profit  of,  by  letting  them  ta 
hire.  And,  though  money  was  originally  ufed  only  for 
the  purpofes  of  exchange,  yet  the  laws  of  any  ftate  may 
be  well  juftified  in  permitting  it  to  be  turned  to  the  pur¬ 
pofes  of  profit,  if  the  convenience  of  fociety  (the  great 
end  for  which  money  was  invented)  fhall  require  it. 
And  that  the  allowance  of  moderate  intereft  tends  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  efpecially  in  a  trading  coun¬ 
try,  will  appear  from  that  generally-acknowledged  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  commerce  cannot  fubfift  without  mutual  and 
extenfive  credit.  Unlefs  money  therefore  can  be  bor¬ 
rowed,  trade  cannot  be  carried  on :  and,  if  no  premium 
were  allowed  for  the  hire  of  money,  few  perfons  would 
care  to  lend  it ;  or  at  leaft  the  eafe  of  borrowing  at  a 
fhort  warning  (which  is  the  life  of- commerce)  would  be 
entirely  at  an  end.  Thus,  in  the  dark  ages  of  monkilh 
fuperftition  and  civil  tyranny,  when  intereft  was  laid 
under  a  total  interdift,  commerce  was  alfo  at  its  loweft 
ebb,  and  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and 
Lombards  :  but  when  men’s  minds  began  to  be  more  en¬ 
larged,  when  true  religion  and  real  liberty  revived,  com¬ 
merce  grew  again  into  credit,  and  again  introduced  with 
itfelf  its  infeparable  companion,  the  doftrine  of  loans 
upon  intereft.  And,  reaily,  confidered  abltraftedly  from 
this  its'  ufe,  fince  all  other  conveniences  of  life  may  be 
either  bought  or  hired,  but  money  can  only  be  hired, 
there-  feems  no  greater  impropriety  in  taking  a  recompenfe 
or  price  for  the  hire  of  this,  than  of  any  other  conve¬ 
nience.  If  one  borrow  iool.  to  employ  in  a  beneficial 
trade,  it  is  but  equitable  that  the  lender  Ihould  have  a 
proportion  of  the  gains.  To  demand  an  exorbitant  price 
is  equally  contrary  to  confcience,  for  the  loan  of  a  horfe 
or  the  loan  of  a  fum  of  money:  but  a  reafonable  equi¬ 
valent  for  the  temporary  inconvenience  which  the  owner 
may  feel  by  the  want  of  it,  and  for  the  hazard  of  his 
lofing  it  entirely,  is  not  more  immoral  in  one  cafe  than  it 
is  in  the  other.  And  indeed  the  abfolute  prohibition  of 
lending  upon  any,  even  moderate,  intereft,  introduces  the 
very  inconvenience  which  it  feems  meant  to  remedy. 
The  neceffity  of  individuals  will  make  borrowing  una¬ 
voidable.  Without  fome  profit  by  law,  there  will  be  but 
few  lenders  ;  and  thofe  principally  bad  men,  who  will 
break  through  the  law,  and  take  a  profit;  and  then  will 
endeavour  to  indemnify  themfelves  from  the  danger  of 
the  penalty,  by  making  that  profit  exorbitant.  Thus, 
while  all  degrees  of  profit  were  difcountenanced,  we  find 
more  complaints  of  ufury,  and  more  flagrant  inltances  of 
oppreffion,  than  in  modern  times  when  money  may  he 
eafily  had  at  a  low  intereft.  A  capital  diftinction  mult 
therefore  be  made  between  a  moderate  and  an  exorbitant 
profit;  to  the  former  of  which  we  ufually  give  the  name 
of  interejl,  to  the  latter  the  truly-odious  appellation  of 
ufury.  the  former  is  neceffary  in  every  civil  ftate,  if  it 
were  but  to  exclude  the  latter,  which  ought  never  to  be 
tolerated  in  any  well-regulated  fociety.  For,  as  the  whole 
of  this  matter  is  well  hummed  up  by  Grotius,  “  if  the 
coinpenlation  allowed  by  law  does  not  exceed  the  pro-- 
portion  of  the  hazard  run,  or  the  want  felt,  by  the  loan, 
its  allowance  is  neither  repugnant  to  the  revealed  nor  to 
the  natural  law :  but,  if  it  exceeds  thofe  bounds,  it  is  then 
oppreffive  ufury;  and,  though  the  municipal  laws  may 
give  it  impunity,  they  never  can  make  it  juft.” 
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"The  people  of  the  ifhnd  of  Clazomene,  after  a  war  that 
tad  exhaufted  the  public  treafury,  found  that  they  were 
indebted  to  the  difbanded  foldiers  the  fum  of  20  talent?, 
or  4500I.  fterling ;  which  being  unable  to  raife,  they  paid 
them  intereft,  which  they  fixed  at  25  per  cent.  Arijl.  Cur . 
Reifo.mil.  ii.  504..  Anacharfis,  ch.  lxxii.  Intereft  of  money 
at  Athens  was  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  rather  one  per 
cent,  for  every  new  moon  ;  but,  as  the  laws  of  Solon  did 
not  prohibit  ufury,  fome  perfons  were  known  to  receive 
more  than  16  per  cent,  per  month;  and  others,  efpecially 
among  the  lower  claffes,  exacted  every  day  a  fourth  part 
of  the  principal.  The  ufurers  of  our  days,  then,  may 
bide  their  diminilhed  heads.  See  Demof.  in  Aphop.  Arifoph. 
i„ -Nub.  Plat.de  Repub.  Pheophrajl.CharaB.  Anacharfis,  ch.lv. 
Intereft  of  money  is  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  at  this  day.  .  ' 

In  general,  the  exorbitance  or  moderation  of  interelt, 
for  the  money  lent,  depends  upon  two  circumftances  ; 
the  inconvenience  of  parting  with  it  for  the  prefent,  and 
the  hazard  of  lofing  it  entirely.  The  inconvenience  to 
individual  lenders  can  never  be  eftimated  by  law's;  the 
rate  therefore  of  general  intereft  Ihould.  depend  upon  the 
ufual  or  general  inconvenience.  This  relults  entirely 
from  the  quantity  of  fpecie  or  current  money  in  the 
kingdom:  for,  the  more  fpecie  there  is  circulating  in  any 
nation,  the  greater  fuperflqity  there  will  be,  beyond  what 
is  neceffary  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  exchange  and  the 
common  concerns  of  life.  In  every  nation,  or  public 
community,  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  money  thus 
neceffary ;  which  a  perfon  w'ell  lkilled  in  political  aiith- 
metic  might  perhaps  calculate  as  exailly  as  a  piivate 
banker  can  the  demand  for  running  cafti  in  his  own  (hop  : 
all  above  this  neceffary  quantity  may  be  fpared,  or  lent, 
without  much  inconvenience  to  the  refpeflive  lenders ; 
and  the  greater  this  national  fuperfluity  is,  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  will  be  the  lenders,  and  the  lower  ought  the  rate 
of  the  national  intereft  to  be  ;  but  where  there  is  not 
•  enough,  or  barely  enough,  circulating  cafh  to  anlvver  the 
ordinary  ufes  of  the  public,  intereft  will  be  proportionably 
high ;  for  lenders  will  be  but  few,  as  few  can  fubmit  to 
the  inconvenience  of  lending.  So  alfo  the  hazaid  of  an 
entire  lofs  has  its  weight  in  the  regulation  of  intereft: 
hence,  the  better  the  fecurity,  the  lower  will  the  intereft 
be;  the  rate  of  intereft  being  generally  in  a  compound 
ratio ,  formed  out  of  the  inconvenience  and  the  hazaid. 
And  as,  if  there  were  no  inconvenience,  there  fhould  be 
no  intereft  but  what  is  equivalent  to  the  hazard  ;  fo,  it 
there  were  no  hazard,  there  ought  to  be  no  inteielt,  fave 
only  what  arifes  from  the  mere  inconvenience  of  lending. 
Thus,  if  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  a  nation  be  fuch,  that 
the  °-eneral  inconvenience  of  lending  for  a  year  is  com¬ 
puted  to  amount  to  three  per  cent,  a  man  that  has  money 
by  him  will  perhaps  lend  it  upon  good  perfonai  fecunty 
at  five  per  cent,  allowing  two  for  the  hazard  run ;  he 
will  lend  it  upon  landed  fecurity,  or  mortgage,  at  four 
per  cent,  the  hazard  being  proportionably  lefs  ;  but  he 
will  lend  it  to  the  ftate,  on  the  maintenance  of  which  all 
his  property  depends,  at  three  per  cent,  the  hazard  being 
none  at  all.  But  fometimes  the  hazard  may  be  greater 
than  the  rate  of  intereft  allowed  by  law  will  compenfate. 
And  this  gives  rife  to  the  practice  of  bottomry,  or  rtjpon- 
denlia,  of  which  we  have  juft  fpoken  undei  the  aiticle 
.  Insurance. 

Upon  the  two  principles  of  inconvenience  and  hazard, 
compared  together,  different  nations  have  at  different 
times  eftablifhed  different  rates  of  intereft.  The  Romans 
at  one  time  allowed  centefmce,  one  per  cent,  monthly,  or 
twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  taken  for  common 
loans :  but  Juftinian  reduced  it  to  trientes,  or  one-third  of 
the  as  or  centefma,  that  is  four  per  cent,  but  allowed 
higher  intereft  to  be  taken  of  merchants,  becaufe  there 
the  hazard  was  greater.  So  too  Grotius  informs  us,  that 
in  Holland  the  rate  of  intereft  was  then  eight  per  cent, 
in  common  loans,  but  twelve  to  merchants.  Our  law  ef- 
■tablifhes  one  ftandard  for  all  alike,  where  the  pledge  or 
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fecurity  itfelf  is  not  put  in  jeopardy;  left,  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  pretence  of  vague  and  indeterminate  hazards,  a 
door  fhould  be  opened  to  fraud  and  ufury;  leaving  fpe- 
cific  hazards  to  be  provided  againft  by  fpecific  infurances, 
or  by  loans  upon  refpondentia,  or  bottomry.  But,  as  to 
the  rate  of  legal  intereft,  it  has  varied  and  decreafed  for 
two  hundred  years  paft,  according  as  the  quantity  of  fpecie 
in  the  kingdom  has  increafed  by  acceftlons  of  trade,  the 
introduction  of  paper-credit,  and  other  circumftances. 
The  flat.  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9,  confined  intereft  to  ten  per 
cent,  and  fo  did  the  flat.  13  Eliz.  c.  8.  But  as,  through 
the  encouragements  givemin  her  reign  to  commerce,  the 
nation  grew  more  wealthy,  fo,  under  her  fucceffor,  the 
flat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  17,  reduced  it  to  eight  per  cent,  as  did 
the  flat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  13,  to  fix;  and  laftly,  by  the  flat.  12 
Ann,  flat.  2.  c.  16,  it  was  brought  down  to  five  per  cent, 
yearly,  which  is  now  the  extremity  of  legal  intereft  that 
can  be  taken.  But  yet,  if  a  contrail  which  carries  inte¬ 
reft  be  made,  in  a  foreign  country,  our  courts  will  direct 
the  payment  of  intereft  according  to  the  law  of  that 
country  in  which  the  contrail  was  made.  Thus  Iriftv, 
American,  Turkifh,  and  Indian,  intereft,  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  in  our  courts  to  the  amount  of  12  per  cent,  and 
more.  For  the  moderation  or  exorbitance  of  intereft  de¬ 
pends  upon  local  circumftances;  and  the  refufal  to  en¬ 
force  fuch  contracts  would  put  a  flop  to  all  foreign  trade. 
And,  by  flat.  14  Geo.  III.  c.  79,  all  mortgages  and  other 
fecurities  upon  eflates  or  other  property  in  Ireland  or  the 
plantations,  bearing  intereft  not  exceeding  fix  per  cent, 
lhall  be  legal;  though  executed  in  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain :  unlefs  the  money  lent  (hall  be  known  at  the 
time  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  thing  in  pledge  ;  in  which 
cafe  alfo,  to  prevent  ufurious  contrails  at  home  under 
colour  of  fuch  foreign  fecurities,  the  borrower  lhall  for¬ 
feit  treble  the  fum  fo  borrowed. 

For  the  method  of  computing  Intereft,  fimple  and  com¬ 
pound,  with  ufeful  Tables,  fee  the  article  Arithmetic, 
vol.  ii.  p.  172-175  ;  and  for  calculating  Life-annuities, 
fee  Algebra,  and  Annuities,  vol.  i.  alfo  Complement, 
vol.  iv.  and  Expectancy,  vol.  vii. 

Interest,  in  law,  is  commonly  underftood  a  chattel 
real,  as  a  leafe  for  years,  See.  and  more  particularly  for  a 
future  term  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  faid  in  pleadings  that  one 
is  poffeffed  de  inter ejfe  termini.  Therefore  an  etlate  in  lands 
is  better  than  a  right  or  intereft  in  them;  though,  in  le¬ 
gal  underftanding,  an  intereft  extends  to  eftates,  rights, 
and  titles,  that  a  man  hath  in,  or  out  of,,  lands,  Sec.  lo  as 
by  grant  of  his  whole  intereft  in  fuch  land,  a  reverfion 
therein,  as  well  as  poffeflion  in  fee-limple,  lhall  pafs.  Co. 
Lit.  345.  Becaufe  no  livery  of  feifin  is  neceffary  to  a  leafe 
for  years,  fuch  leflee  is  not  faid  to  be  feifed,  or, to  have 
true  legal  feifin  of  the  land.  Nor  indeed  does  the  bare 
leafe  veil  any  -eftate  in  the  leffee,  but  only  gives  him  a 
right  of  entry  on  the  tenement,  which  right  is  called  his 
interelt  in  the  term,  or  interejfe.  termini ;  but  when  he  has 
actually  fo  entered,  and  thereby  accepted  the  grant,  the 
eftate  is  then  and  not  before  veiled  in  him,  and  he  is  pof¬ 
feffed  not  properly  of  the  land,  but  of  the  term  of  years  ; 
the  poffefiion  or  feifin  of  the  land  remaining  Hill  in  him 
who  hath  the  freehold.  1  Injl.  46.  2  Comm.  144. 

A  mortgage  is  an  intereft  in  land,  and,  on  non-pay¬ 
ment,  the  eftate  is  abfolute  in  law,  and  his  intereft  is  good 
in  equity  to  entitle  him  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  profits 
till  redemption  or  fatisfaflion  ;  and  on  a  foreclofure,  he 
hath  the  abfolute  ellate  both  in  law  and  equity.  9  Mod, 
196.  See  Mortgage. 

INTERES'TING,  adj.  Engaging  attention  and  intereft! 

INTERESTING,  f.  The  ail  of  engaging  as  one  in- 
terefted  ;  the  ail  of  engaging  another  to  take  an  intereft. 

INTERFaTMIN'EUM,  /.  in  anatomy,  the  part  of  the 
body  which  lies  between  the  thighs  and  the  groin.  Scott. 

INTERFEC'TION,  /.  [from  inlerfcio,  Lat.  to  kill.  J 
The  ail  of  killing.  Bailey. 

INTERFEC'TOR,  f.  One  that  kills;  a  deftruilive 
planet.  Bailey. 
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To  INTERFERE,  v.  n.  [ inter  and  ferio,  Lat]  To  In- 
terpofe ;  to  intermeddle. — So  cautious  were  our  anceftors 
in  converfation,  as  never  to  interfere  with  party  disputes 
in  the  ftate.  Swift. — To  clafh  ;  to  oppofe  each  other. — If 
each  aCls  by  an  independent  power,  their  commands  may 
interfere.  Smalridge’s  Sermons. — A  horfe  is  faid  to  interfere 
when  the  fide  of  one  of  his  Ihoes  llrik.es  againft  and  hurts 
one  of  his  fetlocks  ;  or  the  hitting  one  leg  againft  ano¬ 
ther,  and  linking  off  the  (kin.  Farrier's  Did. 

INTERFERENCE,  /.  Interpofition.— What  I  have 
here  faid  of  the  interference  of  foreign  princes  is  only  the 
opinion  of  a  private  individual.  Burke. 

INTERFERING,  f.  Oppofition.— A  being  who  can 
have  no  competition  or  interfering  of  interefts  with  his 
creatures  and  his  fubjeCts.  Butler. 

INTERRLUENT,  adj.  [interjluens ,  Lat.]  Flowing  be¬ 
tween. — Air  may  confift  of  any  terrene  or  aqueous  cor- 
pul’cles,  kept  fwimming  in  the  interfuent  celeftial  matter. 
Boyle. 

INTER'FLUOUS,  adj.  Interfluent;  flowing  between. 

INTERFUL'GENT,  adj.  Winter  and  fu/gens,  Lat.] 
Shining  between. 

INTERFU'SED,  adj.  [interfufus ,  Lat.]  Poured  or  flut¬ 
tered  between; 

The  ambient  air  wide  interfus'd. 

Embracing  round  this  florid  earth.  Milton. 

INTERGA'PING,  adj.  [from  inter,  Lat.  between,  and 
gape.']  With  grammarians,  producing  a  difagreeable  kind 
of  hiatus  in  pronunciation,  as  in  the  cafe  of  two  vowels 
coming  together. 

INTERJA'CENCY,  f.  [from  interjacens,  Lat.]  The  aft 
or  ftate  of  lying  between. — England  and  Scotland  is  di¬ 
vided  only  by  the  interjacency  of  the  Tweed  and  fome  de- 
fert  ground.  Hale. — The  thing  lying  between. — Its  fluc¬ 
tuations  are  but  motions,  which  winds,  ftorms,  llioles, 
and  every  interjacency,  irregulate.  Brown. 

INTERJA'CENT,  adj.  [interjacens,  Lat.]  Intervening; 
lying  between. — The  fea  itfelf  muft  be  very  broad,  and 
void  of  little  Hands  interjacent,  elfe  will  it  yield  plentiful 
argument  of  quarrel  to  the  kingdoms  which  it  fervetli. 
Raleigh. 

To  INTERJECT',  v.  a.  [from  inter,  Lat.  between,  and 
jacio,  to  throw.]  To  throw  between. 

INTERJECTION,  /  [Fr .  inter jeRio,  Lat.]  A  part  of 
fpeech  that  difeovers  the  mind  to  be  feized  or  affeCted 
■with  fome  paflion;  fuch  as  are,  in  Englilh,  01  alas!  ah! 
Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. — Their  wild  natural  notes,  when 
<hey  would  exprefs  their  paffions,  are  at  the  bell  but  like 
natural  interjections  to  difeover  their  paffions  or  impref- 
fions.  Hale. — Intervention  ;  interpofition  ;  act  of  fome- 
thing  coming  between  ;  aft  of  putting  flomething  be¬ 
tween. — Laughing  caufeth  a  continual  expulfion  of  the 
breath,  with  the  loud  noife  which  maketh  the  inter jeclion 
of  laughing.  Bacon. 

INTERIM,  f.  [interim,  Lat.]  Mean  time  ;  intervening 
time.— One  bird  happened  to  be  a-foraging  for  her  young 
ones,  and  in  this  interim  comes  a  torrent  that  wallies  away 
neft,  birds,  and  all.  V Ef  range. 

I  a  heavy  interim  lliall  fupport. 

By  his  dear  ablence.  Shakefpeare. 

Interim,  in  church-hiftory,  is  a  name  given  to  a  for¬ 
mulary,  or  kind  of  confellion  of  faith,  obtruded  upon  the 
Protellants  after  Luther’s  death  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
when  he  had  defeated  their  forces  on  the  34th  of  April, 
i  547.  It  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  only  to  take  place  in 
the  interim  (mean  time)  till  a  general  council  (of  Trent) 
Ihould  have  decided  all  points  in  difpute  between  the  Pro- 
lellants  and  Rom'anifts. 

This  projefl  of  Charles  was  formed,  partly  to  vent  his 
refentment  againft  the  pope,  and  partly  to  anfwer  other 
purpofes  of  a  more  political  kind.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Formula  ad  Interim,  or  temporary  rule  of  faith  and  worlhip 
here  mentioned,  contained  all  the  efiential  doflrines  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  though  confiderably  foftened  and 
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mitigated  by  the  moderate,  prudent,  and  artful,  terms  ire 
which  they  were  expreffed;  terms  quite  different  from 
thofe  that  were  employed,  before  and  after  this  period,  by 
the  council  of  Trent.  There  was  even  an  affeCted  ambi¬ 
guity  in  many  exprefiions,  which  rendered  them  fufeepti- 
ble  of  different  fenfes,  applicable  to  the  fentiments  of  both 
communions,  and  therefore  difagreeable  to  both.  The 
cup  was  allowed,  by  this  imperial  creed,  to  the  Protef- 
tants  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  and 
priefts  and  clerks  were  permitted  by  it  to  enter  into  the 
married  ftate.  Thefe  grants  were,  however,  accompanied 
with  the  two  following  conditions:  1.  That  every  one 
fhould  be  at  liberty  to  ufe  the  cup,  or  to  abftain  from  it» 
and  to  clioofe  a  ftate  of  marriage,  or  a  ftate  of  celibacy, 
as  he  Ihould.  judge  moll  fitting.  2.  That  thefe  grants 
Ihould  remain  in  force  no  longer  than  the  happy  period 
when  a  general  council  Ihould  terminate  all  religious  dif¬ 
ferences.  This  fecond  condition  was  adapted  to  produce 
the  greateft  diforder  and  confufion,  in  cafe  the  future 
council  Ihould  think  proper  to  enjoin  celibacy  on  the 
clergy,  and  declare,  as  it  did  in  effect,  their  marriage  un- 
chriftian  and  unlawful. 

This  temporary  rule  of  faith  and  difeipline,  though  it 
was  extremely  favourable  to  the  interefts  and  preteniions 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  had  yet  the  fate  to  which  fchemes 
of  reconciliation  are  often  expofed  5  it  pleafed  neither  of 
the  contending  parties,  but  was  equally  oftenfive  to  the 
followers  of  Luther,  and  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  It  was, 
however,  promulgated  with  folemnity  by  the  emperor,  at 
the  diet  of  Auglburg  ;  and,  the  ele&or  of  Men tz,  without 
even  deigning  to  alk  the  opinions  of  the  affembled  princes 
and  ftates,  role  with  an  air  of  authority,  and,  as  if  he  had 
been  commiftioned  to  reprefent  the  whole  diet,  gave  a  for¬ 
mal  and  public  approbation  to  this  famous  interim. 
Thus  were  many  princes  of  the  empire,  whole  filence, 
though  it  proceeded  from  want  of  courage,  was  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  mark  of  a  tacit  confent,  engaged  againft 
their  will  to  receive  this  book  as  a  body  of  ecclefiaitical 
law.  The  greateft:  part  of  thofe,  who  had  the  refolution 
to  difpute  the  authority  of  this  imperial  creed,  were 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  it  by  the  force  of  arms ;  and  hence 
arofe  deplorable  feenes  of  violence  and  bloodlhed,  which 
involved  the  empire  in  the  greateft  calamities.  Maurice, 
elector  of  Saxony,  who,  for  fome  time,  had  held  a  neutral 
conduct,  and  neither  declared  himfelf  for  thofe  who  re¬ 
jected,  nor  for  thofe  who  had  adopted,  the  rule  in  quef- 
tion,  affembled,  in  the  year  1548,  the  Saxon  nobility  and 
clergy,  with  MelanCthon  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  and,  in 
feveral  conferences  held  at  Leipfic  and  other  places,  took 
council  concerning  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  critical 
affair.  The  deliberations  on  this  occafion  were  long  and 
tedious,  and  their  refult  was  ambiguous  ;  for  MelanCthon, 
whofe  opinion  was  refpecled  as  a  law  by  the  reformed 
doClors,  fearing  the  emperor  on  the  one  hand,  and  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  fentiments  of  his  fovereign  on  the  other,  pro¬ 
nounced  a  fort  of  a  reconciling  fentence,  which,  he  hoped, 
would  be  offenfive  to  no  party.  He  gave  it  as  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  whole  of  the  book  called  Interim  could 
not,  by  any  means,  be  adopted  by  the  friends  of  the  re¬ 
formation  ;  but,  he  declared  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
law  no  reafon  why  this  book  might  not  be  approved, 
adopted,  and  received,  as  an  authoritative  rule,  in  things 
that  did  not  relate  to  the  effential  points  of  religion,  m 
things  that  might  be  confidered  as  acceffory  or  indifferent. 
By  things  indifferent,  MelanCthon  underftood  particularly 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  popifti  worftiip,  which,  fu- 
perftitious  as  they  were,  that  reformer,  yielding  to  the 
lbftnefs  and  flexibility  of  his  natural  temper,  treated  with 
a  Angular  and  excelfive  indulgence  upon  this  occafion. 
This  decifion,  inftead  of  pacifying  matters,  produced,  011 
the  contrary,  new  divifions,  and  formed  a  fchifm  araon? 
the  followers  of  Luther,  which  placed  the  caufe  of  the  re*^ 
formation  in  the  molt  perilous  and  critical  circumftances, 
and  might  have  contributed  either  to  ruin  it  entirely,  or 
to  retard  confiderably  its  progrefs,  had  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  been  dexterous  enough  to  make  the  proper  ufe 
i  ef 
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of  thefe  divifions,  and  to  feize  the  favourable  occafion 
that  was  prefented  to  them,  of  turning  the  force  of  the 
Proteftants  againlt  themfelves.  Mq/keim ,  b.  iv. 

7b  INTER'JOIN,  v.  a.  To  join  mutually;  to  inter- 
marry : 

So  felleft  foes, 

Whofe  paffions  and  whofe  plots  have  broke  their  deep, 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  fome  chance, 

Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  fliali  grow  dear  friends, 
And  interjoin  their  iffues.  Skakefpeare. 

INTE'RIOR,  adj.  [ interior ,  Lat.  interi.eur,  Fr.]  Inter¬ 
nal;  inner;  not  outward;  not  fuperficial. — The  grofier 
parts,  thus  funk  down,  would  harden,  and  conftitute  the 
interior  parts  of  the  earth.  Burnet. 

The  fool-multitude,  that  chufe  by  Ihow, 

Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach, 

Which  pry  not  to  th’  interior.  Skakefpeare. 

INTE'RIORLY,  adv.  Internally. — Interiorly  molt  peo¬ 
ple  enjoy  the  inferiority  of  their  beft  friends.  Chejlerjield. 

INTERKNO  W'LEDGE,  f.  Mutual  knowledge.— All 
nations  have  interknowledge  one  of  another,  either  by 
voyage  into  foreign  parts,  or  by  ftrangers  that  come  to 
them.  Bacon. 

To  INTERLAC'E,  v.a.  [ enlrelajfer,¥r.~\  To  intermix; 
to  put  one  thing  within  another. — The  ambaffadors  inter¬ 
laced,  in  their  conference,  the  purpofe  of  their  maker  to 
match  with  the  daughter  of  Maximilian. 

INTERLACING,  f.  The  aft  of  intermixing,  or  of 
putting  one  thing  within  another. 

INTERLACK'EN,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  and  capital 
of  a  coniiderable  bailiwick,  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  It 
takes  its  name  from  a  celebrated  abbey,  fo  called  from  be¬ 
ing  fituated  between  the  lakes  of  Brientz  and  Thun, 
which  was  fecularifed  in  the  year  1528  :  thirty-two  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Berne,  and  twenty-eight  fouth-fouth-welt 
of  Lucerne. 

INTERLAP'SE,  f.  The  flow  of  time  between  any  two 
events. — Thefe  dregs  are  calcined  into  fuch  falts,  which, 
after  a  Ihort  interlapfe  of  time,  produce  coughs.  Harvey. 

TbTNTERLA'RD,  v.  a.  To  mix  meat  with  bacon,  or 
fat,;  to  diverfify  lean  with  fat. — To  interpofe ;  to  infert 
between. — Jefts  Ihould  be  interlarded,  after  the  Perfian  cuf- 
tom,  by  ages  young  and  old.  Carew. — To  diverfify  by 
mixture. — The  laws  of  Normandy  were  the  defloration  of 
the  Englifli  laws,  and  a  tranfcript  of  them,  though  min¬ 
gled  and  interlarded  with  many  particular  laws  of  their 
own,  which  altered  the  features  of  the  original.  Hale. — 
Philips  has  ufed  this  word  very  harlhly,  and  probably  did 
not  underltand  it  s 

They  interlard  their  native  drinks  with  choice 
Of  Itrongeft  brandy.  Philips. 

INTERLA'RDING,  f.  Mixing  fat  and  lean;  inferting 
between;  diverfifying  by  mixture. 

To  INTERLEAVE,  v.  a.  To  chequer  a  book  by  the 
infertion  of  blank  leaves. 

INTERLEAVING,  /.  Inferting  blank  leaves  between ; 
binding  up  with  blank  leaves. 

To  INTERLI'NE,  v.  a.  To  write  in  alternate  lines. — 
When,  by  interlining  Latin  and  Englilh  one  with  another, 
he  has  got  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  he 
may  then  be  advanced  farther.  Locke. — To  correft  by 
fomething  written  between  the  lines. — Three  things  ren¬ 
der  a  writing  Tufpefted ;  the  perfon  producing  a  falfe  in- 
ftrument,  the  perfon  that  frames  it,  and  the  interlining 
and  rafing  out  of  words  contained  in  fuch  inftruments. 
Ayliffe. 

The  mufe  invok’d,  fit  down  to  write, 

Blot  out,  correft,  and  interline.  Swift. 

INTERLIN'EAR,  adj.  Inferted  between  lines  of  fome¬ 
thing  elfe. — At  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge  there  is  an 
Hebrew  Pfalter  with  a  Normanno-Gallic  interlinear  ver- 
fion.  T.  V/arton. 

INTERLIN'EARY,  adj.  Interlined, 
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INTERLINEA'TION,  f.  Correftion  made  by  writing 
between  the  lines. — Many  clergymen  write  in  fo  diminu¬ 
tive  a  manner,  with  fuch  frequent  blots  and  interlineations , 
that,  they  are  hardly  able  to  go  on  without  perpetual  he- 
fitations.  Swift. 

INTERLI'NING,  f.  The  aft  of  writing  between  the 
lines;  that  which  is  written  between  the  lines. 

To  INTERLINK',  v.  a.  To  conneft  chains  one  to  an¬ 
other;  to  join  one  in  another. — The  fair  mixture  in  pic¬ 
tures  caufes  us  to  enter  into  the  fubjeft  which  it  imitates, 
and  imprints  it  the  more  deeply  into  our  imagination  and 
our  memory ;  thefe  are  two  chains  which  are  interlinked , 
which  contain,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  contained. 
Dry  den. 

INTERLINK'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  joining  by  links. 

INTERLOCU'TION,  f.  [Fr.  interlocutio,  Lat.]  Dia¬ 
logue;  interchange  of  fpeech. — The  plaineft  and  the  moll 
intelligible  rehearfal  of  the  pfalms  they  favour  not,  be- 
caufe  it  is  done  by  interlocution ,  and  with  a  mutual  return 
of  fentences  from  fide  to  fide.  Hooker. — Preparatory  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  law  ;  an  intermediate  aft  before  final  decifion. 
— Thefe  things  are  called  accidental,  becaufe  fome  new 
incident  in  judicature  may  emerge  upon  them,  on  which 
the  judge  ought  to  proceed  by  interlocution.  Ayliffe. 

INTERLOC'UTOR,  f.  [ inter  and  loquor,  Lat.]  Dialo- 
gift  ;  one  that  talks  with  another. — Some  morale  readers 
fliali  find  fault  with  my  having  made  the  interlocutors  com¬ 
pliment  with  one  another.  Boyle. — In  Scots  law,  the  deci¬ 
fion  or  judgment  of  a  court  before  the  final  decree  is 
palfed  and  extracted. 

INTERLOC'UTORY,  adj.  Con  filling  of  dialogue. — - 
There  are  feveral  interlocutory  difcourfes  in  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  though  the  perfons  fpeaking  are  not  alternately 
mentioned  or  referred  to.  Fiddes. — Preparatory  to  decifion, 
in  the  ecclelialtical  and  chancery  courts. — A  lingle  [ec- 
clefialtical]  judge  forms  his  interlocutory  decree,  or  defini¬ 
tive  fentence,  at  his  own  difcretion.  Blackjlone. — The 
chancellor’s  decree  is  either  interlocutory  or  final.  Blackjlone. 

Interlocutory  Decree,  in  law.  In  a fuit  inequity, 
if  any  matter  of  faft  be  ftrongly  controverted,  the  faft  is 
ufually  direfted  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of 
king’s  bench,  or  at  the  aflizes,  upon  a  feigned  ilfue.  If 
a  queftion  of  mere  law  arifes  in  the  courle  of  a  caufe,  it 
is  the  praftice  of  the  court  of  chancery  to  refer  it  to  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  upon 
a  cafe  Hated  for  that  purpofe.  In  fuch  cafes,  interlocu¬ 
tory  decrees  or  orders  are  made. 

Interlocutory  Judgments  are  fuch  as  are  given 
in  the  middle  of  a  caufe,  upon  fome  plea,  proceeding  on 
default,  which  is  only  intermediate,  and  does  not  finally 
determine  or  complete  the  fuit.  But  the  interlocutory 
judgments  moll  ufually  fpoken  of,  are  thofe  incomplete 
judgments,  whereby  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  is  eftabliflied, 
but  the  quantum  of  damages  lultained  by  him  is  not  afcer- 
tained,  which  is  the  province  of  a  jury.  In  fuch  a  cafe 
a  writ  of  inquiry  iffues  to  the  Iheriff,  who  fummons  a  jury, 
inquires  of  the  damages,  and  returns  to  the  court  the  in- 
quifition  fo  taken,  whereupon  the  plaintiff’s  attorney 
taxes  colts,  and  figns  final  judgment. 

Interlocutory  Order,  that  which  decides  not  the 
caufe,  but  only  fettles  fome  intervening  matter  relating  to 
the  caufe.  As  where  an  order  is  made  in  chancery,  for 
the  plaintiff  to  have  an  injunftion  to  quit  poffellion  till 
the  hearing  of  the  caufe  ;  this  order,  not  being  final,  is 
called  interlocutory.  See  Injunction,  and  Chancery. 

To  INTERLO'PE,  v.  a.  \Jnter  and  loopcn,  Dutch,  to 
run.]  To  run  between  parties  and  intercept  the  advan¬ 
tage  that  one  ihould  gain  from  the  other;  to  traffic  with¬ 
out  a  proper  licence  ;  to  foreltall ;  to  anticipate  irregu¬ 
larly. — The  patron  is  defired  to  leave  off  this  interloping. 
trade,  or  admit  the  knights  of  the  induffry  to  their  lhare. 
Tatley. 

INTERLO'PER,  f.  One  who  runs  into  bufinefs  to 
which  he  has  no  right. — The  Iwallow  was  a  fly-catcher, 
and  was  no  more  an  interloper  upon  the  fpider’s  right,  than 
the  fpider  was  upon  the  fwallow’s.  L'EJlrange. 

INTERLUCA'TION, 
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INTERLUCATION,/  [from  inter ,  Lat.  between,  and 
lux,  light.]  The  aft  of  lopping  off  branches  to  let  in 
light. 

INTER LU'CENT,  adj.  Shining  between. 

INTERLUDE,  f.  [inter  and  ludcts,  Lat.]  Something 
played  at  the  intervals  of  feftivity;  a  farce. — The  enemies 
of  Socrates  hired  Ariftophanes-to  perfonate  him  on  the 
ftage,  and,  by  the  infinuations  of  thofe  interludes,  conveyed 
a  hatred  of  him  into  the  people.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Dreams  are  but  interludes,  which  fancy  makes  ; 

When  monarch  reafon  fleeps,  this  mimic  wakes.  Dryden. 

An  entertainment  exhibited  on  the  theatre  between  the 
afts  of  a  play,  to  amufe  the  fpeftators  while  the  aftors 
Cake  breath  and  drift  their  drefs,  or  to  give  time  for  chang¬ 
ing  the  feenes  and  decorations.  In  the  ancient  tragedy, 
the  chorus  fang  the  interludes,  to  fhow  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  afts.  Ariftotle  and  Horace  give  it  for  a  rule, 
that  the  interludes  fliould  coniilt  of  fongs  built  on  the 
principal  parts  of  the  drama. 

INTER  LU'ENCY,  f  [interluo,  Lat.]  Water  interpo¬ 
lated  ;  interpofition  of  a  flood. — Thofe  parts  of  Afia  and 
America,  which  are  now  disjoined  by  the  interluency  of  the 
lea,  might  have  been  formerly  contiguous.  Hale. 

INTERLU'NAR,  or  Interlu'nary,  adj.  [ inter  and 
Inna,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  time  when  the  moon,  about- 
to  change,  is  invifible. — We  add  the  two  Egyptian  days 
in  every  month,  the  interlunary  and  plenilunary  exemp¬ 
tions.  Broun. 

The  fun  to  me  is  dark, 

And  filent  as  the  moon, 

When  fhe  defects  the  night, 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave.  Milton. 

INTERLU'NIUM,  /.  The  fpace  of  time  about  the 
change  in  which  the  moon  is  invifible. 

INTERMAR'RIAGE,  J'.  Marriage  between  two  fa¬ 
milies,  where  each  takes  one  and  gives  one. — Becaufe  the 
alliances  and  intermarriages,  among  fo  lVnall  a  people,  might 
jobftruft  juffice^  they  have  a  foreigner  for  judge  of  St. 
Marino.  Addifon. 

To  INTERMAR'RY,  ».  n.  To  marry  fome  of  each  fa¬ 
mily  with  the  other. — About  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  from  the  building  of  Rome,  it  was  declared  law¬ 
ful  for  nobles  and  plebeians  to  intermarry.  Swift. 

INTERMAR'RYING,  /.  The  aft  of  marrying  fome 
of  one  family  into  another. 

INTERME'AN,  f.  [from  inter,  Lat.  between,  and 
mean.']  A  mean  between  two.  Not  much  fed.  Cole. 

INTERMEA'TION,  f.  [from  inter,  between,  and  meo, 
to  pafs.]  The  aft  of  flowing  between.  Scott. 

To  INTERMEDDLE,  v.  n.  [inter  and  meddle.]  To  in- 
terpofe  officioufly. — The  praftice  of  Spain  hath  been  by 
war,  and  by  conditions  or  treaty,  to  intermeddle  with  fo¬ 
reign  ftates,  and  declare  themfeives  proteclors-general  of 
catholics.  Bacon. 

To  INTERMEDDLE,  v.  a.  [entremeler,  Fr.]  To  inter¬ 
mix  ;  to  mingle.  This  is  perhaps  mifprinted  for  inter- 
fuelled. — Many  other  adventures  are  intermeddled ;  as  the 
love  of  Britomart,  and  the  virtuoufnefs  of  Belphtebe. 
Spen/er. 

INTERMEDDLER, yi  [from  intermeddle .]  One  that 
interpofes  officioufly  ;  one  that  thrufts  himfelf  into  buli- 
nefs  to  which  he  has  no  right. — There’s  hardly  a  greater 
pelt  to  government  and  families,  than  officious  tale-bearers, 
and  bufy  inter  meddlers.  L'EJlrange. 

Shall  ftrangers,  faucy  intermeddlers,  fay, 

Thus  far,  and  thus,  are  you  allow’d  to  punifli  ?  A.  Phillips. 

INTERMEDDLING,  f.  The  aft  of  interpofing. 

INTERMEDIACY,/  [from  intermediate.]  Interpofi- 
tion  ;  intervention.  An  unauthorifed  word. — In  birds  the 
auditory  nerve  is  aft’efted  by  only  the  intermediacy  of  co¬ 
lumella.  Derham. 

INTERMEDIAL,  adj.  [ inter  and  medius ,  Lat.]  In¬ 
tervening  j  lying  between}  intervenient. — The  love  of 
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God  makes  a  man  temperate  in  the  midft  of  feafts,  and  is 
aftive  enough  without  any  intermedial  appetites.  Taylor. 

INTERMEDIATE,  adj.  [inter  mediat,  Fr.  inter  and 
medius,  Lat.]  Intervening;  interpbfed;  holding  the  mid¬ 
dle  place  or  degree  between  two  extremes. — Thofe  gene? 
ral  natures,  which  Hand  between  the  neareft  and  molt  re¬ 
mote,  are  called  intermediate.  Watts. 

INTERMEDIATELY,  adv.  By  way  of  intervention. 

INTERMEDIUM,  f.  [La'cin.]  A  fpace  between  ;  a 
diflance  between. 

To  INTERMELL',  v.  a.  [entremeler,  Fr.]  To  mix  ;  to 
mingle.  Not  in  ufe. — By  occafion  hereof  many  other  ad¬ 
ventures  are  inter meUed ,  but  rather  as  accidents  than  in¬ 
tendments.  Spen/er. 

INTERMEL'LING,  f.  Mixing,  mingling. 

INTERNMENT,  /  [enterrement,  Fr.  from  inter.]  Burial; 
fepulture.— Here  in  England  the  interments  of  the  dead 
were  anciently  far  out  of  all  towns  or  cities.  Weever. 

We  find  inftances  both  in  ancient  and  modern  hiitory 
of  wives  and  Haves  being  interred  along  with  the  body  of 
a  deceafed  prince  or  great  man.  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of 
the  Scythians  on  the  Boryffhenes,  (Dnieper,)  flays  that,  on 
the  death  of  their  king,  one  of  his  concubines,  his  cup¬ 
bearer,  cook,  purveyor,  valet,  & c.  together  with  horfes 
and  golden  cups,  were  interred  along  with  him.  We  are 
told  the  fame  thing  by  Lucian.  The  Romans,  at  the  fu¬ 
nerals  of  great  men,  facrificed  a  number  of  prifoners,  who 
were  obliged  to  fight  in  Angle  combat  till  none  of  them 
remained.  Caefar  relates,  that,  among  the  Gauls,  the  foi- 
durii  lliared  with  their  patrons  in  all  the  conveniences  of 
life  and  the  bitternefsof  death.  In  another  place  he  fays, 
that  the  cuftom  of  burning  the  fervants  and  deareft  cli¬ 
ents  of  great  men  at  their  funerals,  together  with  other 
tilings,  had  eeafed  not  long  before  that  period.  The  an¬ 
cient  Danes,  to  fliow  their  refpeft  for  the  dead,  caufed 
wives  to  be  buried  alive  with  their  hufbands.  We  are  af- 
fured  by  Dalin  the  hiftorian,  that  the  fame  praftice  prevail¬ 
ed  alfo  in  old  Sweden.  We  are  informed  by  De  Guignes 
that  it  was  cuftomary  among  the  Honi-Re,  a  Turkifii  na¬ 
tion,  to  inter  with  their  hufbands  thofe  wives  who  had 
brought  them  no  children  ;  and,  even  at  prefent,  the  wo¬ 
men  in  the  Eaff  Indies  fometimes  burn  themfeives  along 
with  their  deceafed  hufbands.  See  the  article  Hindoo- 
stan,  vol.  x.  p.  135.  Marco  Polo  relates,  that,  when  the 
khan  of  the  great  moguls  was  conveyed  to  the  place  of 
interment,  all  thofe  who  met  the  proceffion  on  the  road 
were  put  to  death,  in  order  that  they  might  ferve  the  great 
khan  in  the  other  world.  In  the  barrows,  which  were  the 
burying-places  of  the  old  moguls,  there  are  found  fome¬ 
times  around  the  body,  lying  in  the  middle  of  them,  other 
bodies,  which  probably  were  put  to  death  at  the  funeral. 
It  was  cuftomary  among  the  Jakuts,  whole  anceftors  ferve d 
in  the  armies  of  the  mogul  khans  before  they  were  fub- 
jefted  to  the  Ruffian  government,  that  one  of  the  fa¬ 
vourite  domeitics  of  the  deceafed  fliould  burn  himfelf,  with 
every  mark  of  joy,  in  a  particular  fire  made  for  the  purpofe, 
that  lie  might  ferve  his  mailer  in  the  other  world.  This 
praftice  muff  have  been  cuftomary,  alfo,  among  the  Man- 
choo  Tartars  ;  for  Duhalde  fays,  that  Schnu-tehi,  the 
founder  of  the  family  now  on  the  throne  of  China,  after 
lie  had  loll  his  fon  and  princefs,  required  that  thirty  per- 
fons  fhould  expofe  themfeives  to  voluntary  death  in  order 
to  appeafe  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed  ;  and  that  Cham-hi, 
his  fucceffor,  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  abolifh 
this  cuftom.  Among  the  Afghans,  a  piratical  people  on 
the  borders  of  Perfia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  iflands,  a  fimilar  cuftom  prevailed.  At  the  interment 
of  the  kings  of  Whidah  and  Benin,  a  great  many  perlons 
of  both  lexes  are  thrown  into  the  grave  alive.  Thefe 
kingdoms  lie  on  the  weflern  coafl  of  Africa,  which  of  all 
countries  in  the  old  world  are  neareft  to  the  ealtern  coafl 
of  America.-  In  the  ifland  of  Hayti,  at  the  interment  of 
the  cacique,  are  many  perfons  of  both.fexes,  but  in  parti¬ 
cular  fome  of  his  wives,  were  buried  alive  with  him  ;  and 
they  often  contended  among  themfelve.s  for  having  this 
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honour.  The  Caribs  (till  put  to  death  their  (laves  on  the 
deceale  of  their  mailers.  This  deteftable  culiom  was 
conveyed  from  thefe  iflanders  to  the  Mexicans  and  Peru¬ 
vians,  and  even  to  the  Natches  on  the  Miffidippi.  See 
Burial,  and  Funeral  Rites. 

As  to  the  duty  of  decently  providing  interment  for  de- 
ceafed  friends,  Ariftotle  aflerted,  that  it  was  more  juft  to 
affift  the  dead  than  the  living.  Plato,  in  his  Republic, 
does  not  forget,  amongft  other  parts  of  juftice,  that  which 
.concerns  the  dead.  Cicero  eltabliflies  three  kinds  of  juf¬ 
tice  ;  the  firft  refpe&s  the  gods,  the  fecond  the  manes  or 
dead,  and  the  third  men.  Thefe  principles  feem  to  be 
drawn  from  nature  ;  and  they  appear  at  lead  to  be  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  fociety,  fince  at  all  times  civilized 
nations  have  taken  care  to  bury  their  dead,  and  to  pay 
their  laft  refpefts  to  them. 

We  find  in  hiftory  feveral  traces  of  the  refpeft  which 
the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Syrians,  entertained 
for  the  dead.  The  Syrians  embalmed  their  bodies  with 
myrrh,  aloes,  honey,  fait,  wax,  bitumen,  and  refinous 
gums;  they  dried  them  all'o  with  the  i'ntoke  of  the  fir  and 
the  pine-tree.  The  Egyptians  preferved  theirs  with  the 
refin  of  the  cedar,  with  aromatic  fpices,  and  with  fait. 
Thefe  people  often  kept  fuch  mummies,  or  at  lead  their 
effigies,  in  their  houles;  and  at  grand  entertainments  they 
were  introduced,  that  by  reciting  the  great  aftions  of 
their  anceltors  they  might  be  better  excited  to  virtue. 

The  Greeks,  at  fil'd,  had  probably  not  the  fame  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  dead  as  the  Egyptians.  Empedocles,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad,  reftored  to  life  Pon- 
thia,  a  woman  of  Agrigentum,  who  was  about  to  be  in¬ 
terred.  But  this  people,  in  proportion  as  they  grew  ci¬ 
vilized,  becoming  more  enlightened,  perceived  the  necef- 
fity  of  eftabliffiing  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  dead. 
At  Athens  the  law  required  that  no  perfon  (liould  be  in- 
>  terred  before  the  third  day  ;  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
cities  of  Greece  a  funeral  did  not  take  place  till  the  fixth 
or  feventli.  When  a  man  appeared  to  have  breathed  his 
lad,  his  body  was  generally  waffied  by  his  neared  relations, 
with  warm  water  mixed  with  wine.  They  afterwards 
anointed  it  with  oil  ;  and  covered  it  with  a  drefs  com¬ 
monly  made  of  fine  linen,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
Egyptians.  This  drefs  was  white  at  Medina,  Athens, 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  where  the 
dead  body  was  crowned  with  dowers.  At  Sparta  it  was 
of  a  pufple  colour,  and  the  body  was  furrounded  with 
olive-leaves.  The  body  was  afterwards  laid  upon  a  couch 
in  the  entry  of  the  houfe,  where  it  remained  till  the  time 
of  the  funeral.  At  the  magnificent  obfequies  with  which 
Alexander  honoured  Hepheftion,  the  body  was  not  burned 
until  the  tenth  day. 

The  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their  empire,  paid  as 
little  attention  to  their  dead  as  the  Greeks  had  done. 
Acilius  Aviola,  having  fallen  into  a  lethargic  fit,  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  dead ;  he  was  therefore  carried  to  the  funeral 
nile ;  .the  fire  was  lighted  up ;  and,  though  lie  cried  out 
he  was  Hill  alive,  he  perifhed  for  want  of  fpeedy  abidance. 
The  prsetor  Lamia  met  with  the  fame  fate.  Tubero,  who 
had  been  prsetor,  was  faved  from  the  funeral  pile.  Afcle- 
piades  a  phyfician,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the 
:  Great,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era,  returning  from  his-country-houfe,  ohferved 
near  the  walls  of  Rome  a  grand  convoy  and  a  crowd  of 
people,  who  were  in  mourning,  abiding  at  a  funeral,  and 
lh  owing  every  exterior  bgn  of  the  deeped  grief.  Having 
afked  what  was  the  occafion  of  this  concourfe,  no  one 
made  any  reply.  He  therefore  approached  the  pretended 
dead  body;  and,  imagining  that  he  perceived  dgns  of  life 
in  it,  he  ordered  the  byltanders  to  take  away  the  dam- 
beaux,  to  extinguilh  the  fire,  and  pull  down  the  funeral 
pile.  A  kind  of  murmur  on  this  arofe  throughout  the 
whole  company.  Some  faid  that  they  ought  to  believe 
the  phyfician  ;  while  others  turned  both  him  and  his  pro- 
feffion  into  ridicule.  The  relations,  however,  yielded  at 
length  to  the  remondrancesof  Alclepiades ;  they  coufented 
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to  defer  the  obfequies  for  a  while  ;  and  the  confequemre 
was,  the  reftoration  of  the  pretended  dead  perfon  to  life. 
It  appears  that  thefe  examples,  and  feveral  others  of  the 
like  nature,  induced  the  Romans  to  delay  funerals  longer, 
arid  to  ena6l  laws  to  prevent  precipitate  interments. 

At  Rome,  after  allowing  a  fufficient  time  for  mourn¬ 
ing,  the  neared  relation  generally  clofed  the  eyes  of  the 
deceafed;  and  the  body  was  bathed  with  warm  water,  ei¬ 
ther  to  render  it  fitter  for  being  anointed  with  oil,  or  to 
re-animate  the  principle  of  life,  which  might  remain  fuf- 
pended  without  manifefting  itfelf.  Proofs  were  afterwards 
made  to  difcover  whether  the  perfon  was  really  dead, 
which  were  often  repeated  during  the  time  that  the  body 
remained  expofed ;  for  there  were  perfons  appointed  to 
vifit  the  dead,  and  to  prove  their  fituation.  On  the  fe¬ 
cond  day,  after  the  body  had  been  wafhed  a  fecond  time, 
it  was  anointed  with  oil  and  balm.  Luxury  increafed  to 
fuch  a  pitch  in  the  choice  of  foreign  perfumes  for  this 
purpofe,  that,  under  the  confulfhip  of  Licinius  Craffus  and 
Julius  Casfar,  the  fenate  forbade  any  perfumes  to  be  tiled 
except  fuch  as  were  the  production  of  Italy.  On  the 
third  day  the  body  was  clothed  according  to  its  dignity 
and  condition.  The  robe  called  the  prsetexta  was  put 
upon  magidrates,  and  a  purple  robe  upon  confuls  ;  for 
conquerors,  who  had  merited  triumphal  honours,  this  robe 
was  of  gold  tidue.  For  other  Romans  it  was  white ;  and 
black  for  the  lower  clades  of  the  people.  Thefe  dreffes 
were  often  prepared  at  a  diftar.ee,  by  the  mothers  and 
wives  of  perlons  ltill  in  life.  On  the  fourth  day  the  body 
was  placed  on  a  couch,  and  expofed  in  the  veltibule  of 
the  houfe,  with  the  vifage  turned  towards  the  entrance, 
and  the  feet  near  the  door;  in  this  fituation  it  remained 
till  the  end  of  the  week.  Near  the  couch  were  lighted 
wax -tapers,  a  fmall  box  in  which  perfumes  were  burnt, 
and  a  veffel  full  of  water  for  purification,  with  which 
thofe  who  approached  the  body  belprinkled  themfelvas. 
An  old  man,  belonging  to  thole  who  furniffied  every  thing 
neceftary  for  funerals,  fat  near  the  deceal'ed,  with  forne 
doineftics  clothed  in  black.  On  the  eighth  day  the  fu¬ 
neral  rites  were  performed ;  but  to  prevent  the  body  from 
corrupting  before  that  time,  fait,  wax,  the  refinous  gum  of 
the  cedar,  myrrh,  honey,  balm,  gypfum,  lime,  afphaltes  or 
bitumen  of  Judea,  and  feveral  other  fubdances,  were  em¬ 
ployed.  The  body  was  carried  to  the  pile  with  the  face 
uncovered,  unlefs  wounds  or  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  had 
rendered  it  loathfome  and  difgufting.  In  fuch  cafes-  a 
mafk  was  ufed,  nt3de  of  a  kind  of  plalter;  which  has  given 
rile  to  the  exprefiion  of  funera  larvata,  ufed  in  fome  of 
the  ancient  authors.  This  was  the  laft  method  of  con¬ 
cealment  which  Nero  made  ufe  of,  after  having  caufed 
Germanicus  to  be  poifoned  ;  for  the  effect  of  the  poifpn 
had  become  very  fenfible  by  livid  fpols  and  the  blacknels 
of  the  body  ;  but,  a  (hower  of  rain  happening  to  fall,,  it 
walhed  the  plafter  entirely  away,  and  thus  the  horrid 
crime  of  fratricide  was  difeovered.  , 

The  Turks  have,  at  all  times,  been  accuftomed  to  walh 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  before  interment ;  and  as  their 
ablutions  are  complete,  and  no  part  of  the  body  efcapes 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  affift  at  fuch  melancholy  cere¬ 
monies,  they  can  ealily  perceive  whether  one  be  really 
dead  or  alive,  by  examining,  among  other  methods  of  proof, 
whether  the  fphin&er  ani  has  lod  its  power  of  contraction. 
If  this  mufcle  remains  llill  contracted,  they  warm  the 
body,  and  endeavour  to  recal  it  to  life;  otherwife,  after 
having  wafhed  it  with  water  and  foap,  they  wipe  it  with 
linen  cloths,  wadi  it  again  with  role-water.  and  aromatic 
fubdances,  cover  it  with  a  rich  drefs,  put  upon  its  head  a 
cap  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  extend  it  on  a  car¬ 
pet  placed  in  the  veftibule  or  hall  at  the  entrance  of  the 
houle. 

In  the  primitive  church  the  dead  were  waffied  and  then 
anointed  ;  the  body  was  wrapped  up  in  linen,  or  clothed 
in  a  drefs  of  more  or  lefs  value  according  to  circumftances, 
and  it  was  not  interred  until  after  being  expofed  and  kept 
fome  days  ia  the  houfe.  The  cuftom  of  clothing  die  dead 
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is  preferved  in  France  only  for  princes  and  ecclefiadics. 
In  other  countries,  more  or  lefs  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
fudden  interments.  At  Geneva  -there  are  people  ap¬ 
pointed  to  infpefl  all  dead  bodies.'  Their  duty  confifts.  in 
examining  whether  the  perfon  be  really  dead,  and  whe¬ 
ther  one  died  naturally  or  by  violence.  In  the  north,  as 
well  -s.at  Genoa,  it  is  ufual  not  to  bury  the  dead  till 
three  days  have  expired.  In  Holland,  people  carry  their 
precautions  much  farther,  and  delay  the  funerals  longer. 
And  in  England  bodies  generally  remain  unburied  three 
or  four  days.  . 

Not  with  handing  the  cudoms  above  recited ;  dill,  m 
many  places,  and  on  many  occafions  in  all  places,  too 
much  precipitation  attends  this  lad  office  j  or,  if  not  pre¬ 
cipitation,  a  neglett  of  due  precautions  in  regard  to  the 
body.  In  general,  indeed,  the  moll  improper  treatment 
that  can  be  imagined  is  adopted,  and  many  a  perlon  made 
to  defcend  into  the  grave  before  he  has  fighed  his  laft 
breath.  The  bidories  related  by  Hildanus,  by  Camera- 
rius,  by  Hodius,  byMacrobius  in  his  Somnium  Scipioms, 
by  Plato  in  his  Republic,  by  Valerius  Maximus,  and  by 
a  great  many  modern  authors,  leave  us  no  doubt  refpeCt- 
ing  the  dangers  or  mifcondudt  of  fuch  precipitation.  It 
mull  appear  aftoniffiing  that  the  attention  of  mankind  has 
been  after  all  fo  little  roufed  by  an  idea  the  moll  terrible 
that  can  be  conceived  on  this  fide  of  eternity.  If  nature 
recoils  from  the  idea  of  death,  with  what  horror  mull  ihe 
Hart  at  the  thought  of  death  anticipated,  precipitated  by 
inattention;  a  return  of  life  in  darknefs,  didraftion,  and 
defpair  ;  then  death  repeated  under  agonies  unfpeakable ! 
To  revive  nailed  up  in  a  coffin  !  The  brain  can  fcarcely 
fuftain  the  reflection  in  our  cooled  fafed  moments. 

According  to  prefent  ufage,  as  foon  as  the  femblance 
of  death  appears,  the  chamber  of  the  lick  is  deferted  by 
friends,  relatives,  and  phyflcians ;  and  the  apparently-dead, 
though  frequently  living,  body,  is  committed  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  an  ignorant  and  unfeeling  nurfe,  whofe  care 
extends  no  farther  than  laying  the  limbs  draight,  and  le- 
curino-  her  accuflomed  perquilites.  The  bed-clothes  are 
immediately  removed,  and  the  body  isexpofed  to  the  air. 
This,  when  cold,  mud  extinguilh  any  fpark  of  life  that 
may  remain,  and  which,  by  a  different  treatment,  might 
'  have  been  kindled  into  flame ;  or  it  may  only  continue  to 
reprefs  it,  and  the  unhappy  perfon  afterwards  revive  amidd 
the  horrors  of  the  tomb. 

The  difference  between  the  end  of  a  weak  lire  and  the 
commencement  of  death,  is  fo  fmall,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  figns  of  the  latter  is  fo  well  eltablilhed  both  by  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  authors  who  have  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  important  objerir,  that  we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe 
undertakers  capable  of  diltinguilhing  an  apparent  from  a 
real  death.  Animals  which  lleep  during  winter  ffiow  no 
figns  of  life ;  in  this  cafe,  circulation  is  only  fufpended  ; 
but,  were  it  annihilated,  the  vital  fpirit  does  not  fo  eafily 
lofe  its  action  as  the  other  fluids  of  the  body;  and  the 
principle  of  life,  which  long  furvives  the  appearance  of 
death,  may  re-animate  a  body  in  which  the  afction  of  all 
the  organs  feems  to  be  at  an  end.  But  how  difficult  is  it 
to  determine  whether  this  principle  may  not  be  revived  ? 
It  has  been  found  impoffible  to  recal  to  life  fome  animals 
fuffocated  by  mephitic  vapours,  though  they  appeared 
lefs  affefted  than  others  who  have  revived.  Coldnefs, 
heavinefs  of  the  body,  a  leaden  livid  colour,  with  a  yel- 
lownefs  in  the  vifage,  are  all  very  uncertain  figns :  Mr. 
Zimmerman  obferved  them  all  upon  the  body  of  a  crimi¬ 
nal  who  fainted  through  the  dread  of  that  puniffiment 
winch  he  had  merited.  He  was  fliaken,  dragged  about, 
and  turned  in  the  fame  manner  as  dead  bodies  are,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  figns  of  refinance ;  and  yet  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours  he  was  recalled  to  life  by  means  of 
volatile  alkali.  . 

4.  dire  St  or  of  the  coach-office  at  Dijon,  named  Colinet, 
was  fuopofed  to  be  dead,  and  the  news  of  this  event  was 
fpread  through  the  whole  city.  One  of  his  friends,  who 
was  deiirous  of  feeing  him  at  the  moment  when  he  was 


about  to  be  buried,  having  looked  at  him  for  a  confider- 
ble  time,  thought  he  perceived  fome  remains  of  fenfibility 
in  the  mufcles  of  the  -face.  He  therefore  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  him  to  life  by  fpirituous  liquors,  in  which 
he  fucceeded  ;  and  this  direStor  enjoyed  afterwards  for  a 
long  time  that  life  which  he  owed  to  his  friend.  This 
remarkable  circumitance  was  much  like  thofe  of  Empe¬ 
docles  and  Afclepiades.  Thefe  inftances  would  perhaps 
be  more  frequent,  were  men  of  fkill  and  abilities  called  in 
cafes  of  fudden  death,  in  which  people  of  ordinary  know¬ 
ledge  are  often  deceived  by  falfe  appearances. 

A  man  may  fall  into  a  fyncope,  and  may  remain  in 
that  condition  three  or  even  eight  days.  People  in  this 
fituation  have  been  known  to  come  to  life  when  depofited 
among  the  dead.  A  body  belonging  to  the  hofpital  at 
Caflel  appeared  to  have  breathed  his  laft  ;  he  was  carried 
into  the  hall  where  the  dead  were  expofed,  and  was  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  a  piece  of  canvas.  Some  time  after,  recovering 
from  his  lethargy,  he  recollefted  the  place  in  which  he 
had  been  depofited,  and  drawing  towards  the  door  knocked 
againfl  it  with  his  foot.  This  noife  was  luckily  heard 
by  the  centinel,  who  on  percei/ing  the  motion  of  the 
canvas  called  for  a ffi fiance.  The  youth  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  a  warm  bed,  and  foon  perfectly  recovered. 
Had  his  body  been  confined  by  clofe  bandages  or  liga¬ 
tures,  he  would  not  have  been  able,  in  all  probability,  to 
make  liimfelf  heard ;  his  unavailing  efforts  would  have 
made  him  again  fall  into  a  fyncope,  and  he  would  have 
been  thus  buried  alive. 

We  mud  not  be  adoniffied  that  the  fervants  of  an  hof¬ 
pital  ffiould  take  a  fyncope  for  a  real  death,  fince  even  the 
mod  enlightened  people  have  fallen  into  errors  of  the 
fame  kind.  Dr.  John  Schmid  relates,  that  a  young  girl, 
feven  years  of  age,  after  being  afflifted  for  fome  weeks 
with  a  violent  cough,  was  all  of  a  fudden  freed  from  this 
troublefome  malady,  and  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health. 
But  fome  days  after,  while  playing  with  her  companions, 
this  child  fell  down  in  an  inftant  as  if  druck  by  lightning. 
A  death-like  palenefs  was  diffufed  over  her  face  and  arms ; 
{lie  had  no  apparent  pulfe,  her  temples  were  funk,  and  Ihe 
fhowed  no  figns  of  fenfation  when  fliaken  or  pinched.  A 
phyfician,  who  was  called,  and  who  believed  her  to  be 
dead,  in  compliance  with  the  repeated  and  preffmg  re- 
queftof  her  parents,  attempted,  though  without  any  hopes, 
to  recal  her  to  life  ;  and  at  length,  after  feveral  vain  ef¬ 
forts,  he  made  the  foies  of  her  feet  befmartly  rubbed  with 
a  brufh  dipped  in  ftrong  pickle.  At  the  end  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  fhe  was  obferved  to  figh  ;  {he  was  then 
made  to  fwallow  fome  fpirituous  liquor ;  and  ihe  was  foon 
after  reftored  to  life,  much  to  the  joy  of  her  difconfolate 
parents.  A  certain  man,  having  undertaken  a  journey 
in  order  to  fee  his  brother,  on  his  arrival  at  his  Iroule 
found  him  dead.  This  news  affedled  him  fo  much,  that 
it  brought  on  a  molt  dreadful  fyncope,  and  he  himfelf 
was  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  like  fituation.  After  the  ufual 
means  had  been  employed  to  recal  him  to  life,  it  was 
agreed  that  his  body  ihould  be  diffected,  to  difcover  the 
caufe  of  fo  fudden  a  death;  but  the  fuppofed  dead  perfon, 
overhearing  this  propofal,  opened  his  eyes,  flatted  up,  and 
immediately  betook  himfelf  to  his  heels.  Cardinal  Efpi* 
nola,  prime  minifter  to  Philip  II.  was  not  fo  fortunate; 
for  we  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  Amelot  de  la  Houflaie,  that 
he  put  liis  hand  to  the  knife  with  which  he  was  opened  in 
order  to  be  embalmed.  In  Ihort,  altnoft  every  one  knows 
that  Vefalius,  the  father  of  anatomy,  having  been  lent  for 
to  open  a  woman  fnbjeft  to  hyderics,  who  was  fuppofed 
to  be  dead,  he  perceived,  on  making  the  fird  incifion,  by 
her  motion  and  cries,  that  (he  was  dill  alive;  that  this 
circumdance  rendered  him  fo  odious,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  ;  and  that  he  was  fo  much  affefled  by  it,  that  he 
died  foon  after.  On  this  occafion,  we  cannot  forbear  to 
add  an  event  more  recent,  but  no  lefs  melancholy.  The 
abbe  Prevoft,  fo  well  known  by  his  writings  and  the  An¬ 
gularities  of  his  life,  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy, 
in  the  fored  of  Chantilly,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1763. 

1  His 
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Iffis  body  was  carried  to  the  neareft  village,  and  the  offi- 
rers  of  luftice  were  proceeding  to  open  it,  when  a  cry 
which  he  fent  forth  affrightened  all  the  affiltants,  and  con¬ 
vinced  the  furgeon  that  the  abbe  was  not  dead  ,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  fave  him,  as  he  had  already  received  the 

^Senind  age,  when  life  feems  to  have  been  gradu- 
allv  drawing  to  a  clofe,  the  appearances  of  death  are  o 
ten  fallacious.  A  lady  in  Cornwall,  more  than  eighty 
vears  of  a°-e,  who  had  been  a  conliderable  time  declining, 
X  to  her  bed,  and  in  a  few  days  fee.mngly  expired  m 
the  morning.  As  flie  had  often  defined  not  to  be  buried 
till  ffie  had  been  two  days  dead,  her  requeft  was  to  have 
b^en  regularly  complied  with  by  her  relations.  All  that 
fa“  her  looked  upon  her  as  dead,  and  the  report  was  cur¬ 
rent  through  the  whole  place  ;  nay,  a  gentleman  of  the 
town  actually  wrote  to  Ins  friend  in  the  lfland  or  Scilly 
Shat  fhe  was  ^eceafed.  But  one  of  thofe  who  were  pay¬ 
ing  the  laft  kind  office  of  humanity  to  her  remains,  per- 
cefved  fome  warmth  about  the  middle  of  the  back  ,  and, 
acquainting  her  friends  with  it,  they  applied  a  mirror  to 
her  mouth;  but,  after  repeated  trials,  could  not  obleive 
it  In  the  leaft  ftained;  her  under  jaw  was  likewife  fallen, 
as  the  common  phrafe  is;  and,  m  ffiort,  lhe  had  every  ap- 
SSaSw.  perfon.  All  this  t.me  ihe  had  not 

been  dripped  or  dreffed  ;  but  the  windows  were  opened, 
as  is  ufual  in  the  chambers  of  the  deceafed.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  the  heat  feenaed  to  increafe,  and  at  length  fhe  was 

Tiercel  ved  to  brcsth6«  „ 

F  In  fhort,  not  only  the  ordinary  figns  are  very  uncertain, 
but  we  may  fay  the  fame  of  the  lhffnefs  ot  the  limbs, 
which  may  be  convulfive.:  of  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  which  may  proceed  from  the  fame  caufe  ,  of 
putrefaction,  which  may  equally  attack  fome  parts  of  a 
iivino-  body  ;  and  of  feveral  others.  Haller,  convinced  of 
the  uncertainty  of  all  thefe  figns,  propofes  a  new  one 
which  he  confiders  as  infallible  If  the  perfon  (fays  he) 
be  Hill  in  life,  the  mouth  will  immediately  (hut .of  it- 
felf  becaufe  the  ’  contraction  of  the  mulcles  of  the  jaw 
will  awaken  their  irritability.”  The  jaw,  however,  may 
be  deprived  of  its  irritability  though  a  man  may  not  be 
dead.  Life  is  preferved  a  long  time  in  the  paffage  of  the 
jnteftines.  The  fign  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Fothergill  ap¬ 
pears  to  deferve  more  attention:  “If  the  air  blown  into 
the  mouth  (fays  this  phyfician)  paffes  freely  through  all 
the  alimentary  channel,  it  affords  a  ftrong  prefumption 
that  the  irritability  of  the  internal  fphinCters  is  deftioyed, 
and  cpnfequently  that  life  is  at  an  end.  Thefe  figns, 
which  deferve  to  be  confirmed  by  new  experiments,  arc 
doubtlefs  not  known  to  undertakers. 

The  difficulty  of  diftinguifhmg  a  perfon  apparently 
dead  from  one  who  is  really  fo,  has,  in  all  countries  where 
bodies  have  been  interred  too  precipitately,  rendered  it 
neceffary  for  the  law  to  affift  humanity.  Of  feveral  regu¬ 
lations  made  on  this  fubjeCl,  we  ffiall  quote  only  a  few  of 
the  molt  recent;  fuch  as  thofe  of  Arras  in  177?  5  «  Man¬ 
tua  In  1774  s  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  in  1775 }  of 
the  fenechauffee  of  Sivrai,  in  Poitou,  in 1  i777  5  and  of  the 
parliament  of  Metz  in  the  fame  year.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  reft,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  relate  only  tliat  of  Tuf- 
«anv.  Bv  this  edICI,  the  grand  duke  forbids  the  preci¬ 
pitate  interment  of  perfons  who  die  fuddenly.  He  orders 
the  maffiftrates  of  health  to  be  informed,  that  phyficians 
and  furgeons  may  examine  the  body ;  that  they  may  ufe 
every  endeavour  to  recal  it  to  life,  if  poffible,  or  to  difco- 
yer  the  caufe  of  its  death  ;  and  that  they  ffiall  make  a  re¬ 
port  of  their  procedure  to  a  certain  tribunal.  On  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  magiftrate  of  health  orders  the  dead  not  to  be 
covered  until  the  moment  they  are  about  to  be  buried, 
except  fo  far  as  decency  requires ;  obferving  always  that 
the  body  be  not  clofely  confined,  and  that  nothing  may 
comprefs  the  jugular  veins  and  the  carotid  artenes.  He 
forbids  people  to  be  interred  according  to  the  ancient  me¬ 
thod;  and,  requires  that  the  arms  and  the  hands  ffiould 
'  be  left  extended,  and  that  they  ffiould  not  be  folded  or 
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placed  crofs-wife  upon  the  bread:.  He  forbids,  above  all, 
to  prefs  the  jaws  oneagainft  the  other;  or  to  fill  the  mouth 
and  noftrils  with  cotton,  or  other  fluffing.  Laftly,  he  re¬ 
commends  not  to  cover  the  vifage  with  any  kind  of  clot^i 
until  the  body  is  depofited  in  its  coffin. 

We  ffiall  conclude  this  article  by  fubjoinlng,  from  Dr. 
Hawes’s  Addrel's  to  the  public  on  this  fubjeCl,  a  few  of 
the  cafes  in  which  this  fallacious  appearance  of  death  is 
mod  likely  to  happen,  together  with  the  refpeCtive  modes 
of  treatment  which  he  recommends. 

“  In  apoplectic  and  fainting  fits,  and  in  thofe  arifing 
from  any  violent  agitation  of  mind,  and  alfo  when  opium 
or  fpirituous  liquors  have  been  taken  in  too  great  a  quan¬ 
tity,  there  is  realon  to  believe  that  the  appearance  of  death 
has  been  frequently  miftaken  for  the  reality.  In  thefe 
cafes,  the  means  recommended  by  the  Humane  Society 
for'  the  Recovery  of  Drowned  Perfons  fhould  be  per- 
fevered  in  for  feveral  hours  ;  and  bleeding,  which  in  fimi-^ 
lar  circumftances  has  fometimes  proved  pernicious,  fhould 
be  ufed  with  great  caution.  In  the  two  latter  inftances 
it  will  be  highly  expedient,  with  a  view  of  counteracting 
the  foporific  effeCts  of  opium  and  fpirits,  to  convey  into 
the  ftomach,  by  a  proper  tube,  a  folution  of  tartar  emetic, ... 
and  by  various  other  means  to  excite  vomiting. 

“From  the  number  of  children  carried  off  by  convul- 
fions,  and  the  certainty,  arifing  from  undoubted  faCts,  that 
fome  who  have  in  appearance  died  from  that  caufe  have 
been  recovered  3  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  for  conclud¬ 
ing,  that  many,  in  confequence  of  the  difeafe,  have  been 
prematurely  numbered  among  the  dead;  and  that  the 
fond  parent,  by  negleCling  the  means  of  recalling  life,  has 
often  been  the  guiltlels  executioner  of  her  own  offspring,, 
To  prevent  the  commiflion  of  fuch  dreadful  miftakes,  no 
child,  whofe  life  has  been  apparently  extinguilhed  by  con- 
vulfions,  fhould  be  configned  to  the  grave  till  the  means 
of  recovery  above- recommended  in  apoplexies,  &c.  have 
been  tried  ;  and,  if  poffible,  under  the  direction  of  fome 
ikilful  practitioner  of  medicine,  who  may  vary  them  as 
circumftances  ffiall  require. 

“When  fevers  arife  in  weak  habits,  or  when  the  cure 
of  them  has  been  principally  attempted  by  means  of  de¬ 
pletion,  the  ccnfequent  debility  is  often  very  great,  and 
the  patient  fometimes  finks  into  a  Hate  which  bears  fo 
clofe  an  affinity  to  that  of  death,  that  there  is  reafon  to 
fufpeCt  it  has  too  often  deceived  the  byftanders,  and  in¬ 
duced  them  to  fend  for  the  undertaker  when  they  ffiould 
have  had  recourfe  to  the  fuccours  of  medicine.  In  fuch 
cafes,  volatiles,  eau  de  luce  for  example,  fhould  be  applied 
to  the  nofe,  rubbed  on  the  temples,  and  fprinkled  often 
about  the  bed  ;  hot  flannels,  moiftened  with  a  ftrong  lo- 
lution  of  camphorated  fpirit,  may  likewife  be  applied  over 
the  bread,  and  renewed  every  quarter  of  an  hour;  and,  as 
loon  as  the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  a  teafpoonful  of  the 
ftrongeft  cordial  fhould  be  given  every  five  minutes.  The 
fame  methods  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  propriety  in  the 
fmall-pox  when  the  puftules  fink,  and  death  apparently 
enfues :  and  likewife  in  any  other  acute  difeafes,  when 
the  vital  functions  are  fufpended  from  a  fimilar  cafe.” 

INTERMESS',/,  [from  inter,  Lat.  between,  and  ?nefs.~\ 
A  fmaller  di(h  fet  between  other  diflies  at  table.  Phillips. 

To  INTER ME'TE,  v.  n.  To  intermeddle  ;  to  inter- 
pofe.  Chaucer. 

INTERMEW'ER,  f.  A  hawk  of  the  firft  year. 

INTERMEW'ING,  f.  [from  inter  and  mew.']  Themew¬ 
ing  of  a  hawk  from  the  change  of  her  firft  coat  to  the 
time  in  which  fhe  begins  to  turn  white. 

INTERMI'CATE,  v.n.  [from  inter,  Lat.  between,  and 
mico,  to  fhine.  ]  To  fliine  between  ;  to  ffiine  amongft.  Cole. 

INTERMICA'TION,  /.  The  aCt  of  ffiining  between. 
Phillips  • 

INTERMIGRA'TIQN,yi  {inter  and  migro,  Lat.]  ACl 
of  removing  from  one  place  to  another,  fo  as  that,  of  two 
parties  removing,  each  takes  the  place  of  the  other. — Men 
have  a  ltrange  variety  in  colour,  ftature,  and  humour; 
and  all  arifing  from  the  climate,  though  the  continent  be 

but 
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but  one,  as  to  point  of  accefs,  mutual  intercourfe,  and 
poffibility  of  intermigrations.  Hale. 

INTERMINABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  in  and  termino,  Lat.] 
Immenfe  ;  admitting  no  boundary  : 

As  if  they  would  confine  th’  interminable. 

And  tie  him  to  his  own  prefcript.  Milton. 

INTER'MINANT,  adj.  Interminate ;  boundlefs.  Cole. 
INTER'MINATE,  adj.  [interminatus,  Lat.]  Unbound¬ 
ed  ;  unlimited  : 

Within  a  thicket  I  repos’d ;  when  round 
I  rutiled  up  fall’n  leaves  in  heaps,  and  found. 

Let  fall  from  heav’n,  a  deep  interminate.  Chapman. 

INTER'MINATED,  adj.  Unbounded;  unlimited. 
INTERMINA'TIQN,  /.  [Fr.  from  intermino,  Lat.] 
Menace;  threat. — The  threats  and  interminatiens  of  the 
Gofpel,  thole  terrors  of  the  Lord,  as  goads,  may  drive 
thofe  brutilh  creatures  who  will  not  be  attracted.  Decay 
of  Piety. 

To  INTERMIN'GLE,  v.  a.  To  mingle;  to  mix;  to 
put  fotne  things  amongft  others. — The  church  in  her  li¬ 
turgies  hath  intermingled,  with  readings  out  of  the  New 
Tettament,  leffons  taken  out  of  the  law  and  prophets. 

Hooker., 

Here  failing  (hips  delight  the  wandYing  eyes; 

There  trees  and  intermingled  temples  rife.  Pope. 

To  INTERMIN'GLE,  v.  n.  To  be  mixed  or  incorpo¬ 
rated. 

INTERMIN'GLING,  f.  The  aft  of  mixing  together. 
INTERMIS'SION,  f.  [Fr.  intermiffio,  Lat.]  Ceffation 
for  a  time  ;  paufe  ;  intermediate  ftop. — I  count  intermif- 
Jion  almolt  the  fame  thing  as  change;  for  that,  that  hath 
been  intermitted,  is  after  a  fort  new.  Bacon. 

Came  a  reeking  poll, 

Deliver’d  letters,  fpight  of  intermijfion , 

Which  prefently  they  read.  Shakefpeare. 

Intervenient  time : 

But,  gentle  heav’n, 

Cut  fhort  all  intermijfion :  front  to  front 

Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myfelf.  Shakejpeare. 

State  of  being  intermitted. — Words  borrowed  of  anti¬ 
quity  have  the  authority  of  years,  and  out  of  their  inter¬ 
mijfion  do  win  to  themfelves  a  kind  of  grace-like  newnefs. 
Ben  JonJ'oTf. — The  1  pace  between  the  paroxyirns  of  a  fever, 
or  any  fits  of  pain  ;  reft  ;  paule  of  forrow. — Reft  or  intsr- 
■mijf.on  none  I  find.  Milton. 

INTERMISS'IVE,  adj.  [from  intermit .]  Coming  by 
fits  ;  not  continual. — I  reduced  Ireland,  after  lo  many  in- 
termiffive  wars,  to  a  perfect:  pa  Hive  obedience.  Howel’s  Eng¬ 
land  s  Tears. 

To  INTERMIT',  v.a.  [inter  mitt  o,  Lat.]  To  forbear  any 
thing  for  a  time  ;  to  interrupt. — The  fetting  on  foot  fome 
of  thofe  arts  that  were  once  w-ell  known,  would  be  but 
the  reviving  of  thofe  arts  which  were  long  before  prac- 
tifed,  though  intermitted  and  interrupted  by  war.  Hale. — 
We  are  fumifhed  with  an  armour  from  Heaven  ;  but  if  we 
are  remifs,  or  perfuaded  to  lay  by  our  arms,  and  intermit 
our  guard,  we  may  be  furprifed.  Rogers. 

Run  to  your  houfes,  fall  upon  your  knees  ; 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 

That  needs  mult  light  on  this  ingratitude.  Shakefpeare. 

To  INTERMIT',  v.  n.  To  grow  mild  between  the  fits 
or  paroxyfms.  Ufed  of  fevers. 

INTERMITTENT,  adj.  [Fr.  intermittens,  Lat.]  Com¬ 
ing  by  fits. — Next  to  thofe  durable  pains,  fhort  intermittent 
or  fwift-recurrent  pains  do  precipitate  patients  into  con- 
iumptions.  Harvey. 

INTERMITTENT,  /  [the  adjeftive,  by  ellipfis,  for] 
An  intermittent  fever. — Mr.  Sporing,  and  a  feaman  who 
had  attended  Mr.  Banks,  were  aifofeized  with  intcrmittcnts. 
i'laiohf worth's  Voyages. 
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INTERMITTING,  f  The  aft  of  coming  by  fits ;  of 
forbearing  only  for  a  time. 

To  INTERMIX',  v.  a.  To  mingle  ;  to  join  ;  to  put 
fome  things  among  others. — Her  perluafions  Ihe  intermixed 
with  tears  affirming  that  fhe  would  depart  from  him. 
Hayward. 

In  yonder  fpring  of  rofes,  intermix'd 

With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redrefs  till  noon.  Milton. 

To  INTERMIX',  v.  n.  To  be  mingled  together. 

INTERMIXING,  /  Theaft  of  mixing  together. 

INTERMIX'TURE,  /  The  mafs  formed  by  min¬ 
gling  bodies. — The  analytical  preparations  of  gold  or  mer¬ 
cury  leave  perfons  much  unfatisfied,  whether  the  fub- 
fiances  they  produce  be  truly  the  hypoftatical  principles, 
or  only  fome  intermixtures  of  the  divided  bodies  with  thofe 
employed.  Boyle. — Something  additional  mingled  in  a 
mafs. — In  this  height  of  impiety  there  wanted  not  an  in¬ 
termixture  of  levity  and  folly.  Bacon. 

INTERMUNDA'NE,  adj.  [inter  and  mundus,  Lat.]  Sub- 
fifting  between  worlds,  or  between  orb  and  orb. — The  vaft 
diftances  between  tliefe  great  bodies  are  called  intermm- 
dane  fpaces  ;  in  which  though  there  may  be  fome  fluid, 
yet  it  is  fo  thin  and  fubtile,  that  it  is  as  much  as  nothing. 
Locke. 

INTERMU'RAL,  adj.  [inter  and  muralis,  from  mums , 
Lat.]  Lying  between  walls. 

INTERMU'TUAL,  adj.  Mutual ;  interchanged.  An 
improper  word : 

A  folemn  oath  religioufly  they  take, 

By  intermutual  vows  protefting  there. 

This  never  to  reveal,  nor  to  forfake 

So  good  a  caufe.  Daniel. 

INTER'N,  adj.  [Fr.  internus,  Lat.]  Inward;  inteftine; 
not  foreign. — The  midland  towns  are  moft  llourifhiiig, 
which  fhows  that  her  riches  are  intern  and  domeltic.  Howel. 

INTER'NAL,  adj.  [internus,  Lat.]  Inward;  not  exter¬ 
nal. — Bad  comes  of  fetting  our  hearts  upon  the  ffiape,  co¬ 
lour,  and  external  beauty,  of  things,  without  regard  to  the 
internal  excellence  and  virtue  of  them.  L’Ejlrange. 

That  ye  fhall  be  as  gods,  fince  I  as  man. 

Internal  man,  is  but  proportion  meet.  -  Milton. 

Intrinfic;  not  depending  on  external  accidents;  real. — 
We  are  to  provide  things  honeft ;  to  confider  not  only 
the  internal  reftitude  of  our  aftions  in  the  fight  of  God, 
but  whether  they  will  be  free  from  all  mark  or  fufpiciou 
of  evil.  Rogers. 

INTER'NALLY,  adv.  Inwardly.  Mentally ;  intel- 
leftually. — We  are  fymbolically  in  the  facrament,  and  by 
faith  and  the  fpirit  of  God  internally,  united  to  Chrift. 
Taylor. 

INTER'NALNESS,  /  The  ftate  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
ternal.  > 

INTERNfe'CINE,  adj.  [internecinus,  Lat.]  Endea¬ 
vouring  mutual  deltruftion : 

Th’  Egyptians  worfhip’d  dogs,  and  for 

Their  faith  made  internecine  war.  Hudibras. 

INTERNE'CION,/  [Fr.  internecio,  Lat.]  Mutual  de- 
ftruftion  ;  maffacre  ;  daughter  Out  of  ufe. — That  natural 
propenfion  of  felf-love,  and  natural  principle  of  felf-pre- 
l’ervation,  will  neceftarily  break  out  into  wars  and  inter- 
necions.  Hale. 

INTERNO'DIUM,  /  [from  inter,  Lat.  between,  and 
nodus,  a  joint.]  That  part  of  the  ftalks  of  plants  which  are 
between  two  joints  or  knots.  In  anatomy,  the  knuckles, 
and  the  fpace  between  the  joints  of  each  finger. 

INTERNUN'CIO,  /  [internuncius,  Lat.J  Meffenger  be¬ 
tween  two  parties. 

INTEROS'SEUS,  /.  [from  inter,  Lat.  between,  and  os 
rjfis,  a  bone.]  One  of  the  mufcles  which  move  the  fingers, 
fo  called  becaufe  fituate  between  the  bones. 

INTERPASSA'TION,  /  With  apothecaries,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  dividing  a  long  bag  by  palling  a  few  flitches,  in 

order 
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order  to  keep  the  drugs  contained  in  it  from  falling  down 
to  a  heap  in  the  bottom.  Phillips. 

To  1NTERPEL',  v.  a.  [ interpello ,  Lat]  To  fet  forth: 

This  being  thus,  why  (hould  my  tongue  or  pen 
Prefume  to  interpel  that  fulnefs',  when 
Nothing  can  more  adorn  it  than  the  feat 
'That  the  is  in,  or  make  it  more,  complete  ?  B.  Jonfon. 

INTERPELLATION,/  [Fr.  interpdlatio,  Lat.]  A 
fhmmons  ;  a  call  upon. — In  all  extracts  judicial,  one  cita¬ 
tion,  monition,  or  extrajudicial  interpellation,  is  fuflicient. 
Ayliffe. 

To  INTERPLE'AD,  v.  a.  [from  entre,  Fr.  between,  and 
plaider,  to  plead  ]  To  difcufs  a  point  which  incidentally 
turns  up  before  the  main  caufe  is  determined.  Scott. 

INTERPLEADER,  /  A  procefs  to  difcufs  or  try  a 
point  incidentally  happening  as  it  were  between,  before 
the  principal  caufe  can  be  determined.  Interpleader  is 
allowed,  that  the  defendant  may  not  be  charged  to  two 
feverally,  where  no  default  is  in  him  ;  as,  if  one  brings 
detinue  agninft  the  defendant  upon  a  bailment  of  goods, 
and  another  againft  him  upon  a  trover,  there  (hall  be 
interpleader,  to  afeertain  who  hath  right  to  his  action, 
a  Danv.  Abr.  779.  If  two  bring  feveral  detinues  againft 
A.  B.  for  the  fame  tiling,  and  the  defendant  acknow- 
ledges  the  action  of  one  of  them,  without  a  prayer  of  in¬ 
terpleader,  they  fliall  not  interplead  on  the  requeft  of  the 
other  ;  for  the  interpleader  is  given  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  defendant,  that  he  may  not  be  twice  charged,  and  he 
hath  waived  that  benefit.  18  Edio.  III.  22.  There  was 
formerly  interpleader  relating  to  delivery  of  lands  by  the 
king,  to  the  right  heir,  where  two  perfons  out  of  wardfliip 
■were  found  heirs,  See.  And  anciently  this  head  (fpelt  En- 
terpleader )  made  a  great  title  in  the  law. 

There  are  alfo  bills  of  interpleader  in  a  court  of  equity. 
Thus,  where  two  or  more  perfons  claim  the  fame  thing  by 
different  or  feparate  interefts,  and  another  perfon,  not 
knowing  to  which  of  the  claimants  he  ought  of  right  to 
render  a  debt  or  duty,  or  to  deliver  property. in  his  cuf- 
tody,  fears  he  may  be  hurt  by  fome  of  them,  he  may  ex¬ 
hibit  a  bill  of  interpleader  againft  them.  I11  this  bill  he 
muft  ftate  his  own  rights,  and  their  feveral  claims;  and 
pray  that  they  may  interplead,  fo  that  the  court  may  ad¬ 
judge  to  whom  the  thing  belongs,  and  he  may  be  indem¬ 
nified.  Mitford’s  Treat.  47.  The  principles  upon  which 
courts  of  equity  proceed  in  thefe  cafes,  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
by  which  the  courts  of  law  are  guided  in-the  cafe  of  bail¬ 
ment ,  the  courts  of  law  compelling  interpleader  between 
perfons  claiming  property,  for  the  indemnity  of  a  third 
perfon  in  whofe  hands  the  property  is,  in  thofe  cafes  only 
■where,  by  agreement  of  both  claimants,  the  property  has 
been  bailed  to  a  third  perfon  ;  and  the  eburts  of  equity 
extending  the  remedy  to  all  other  cafes  (leaving  thofe  o? 
bailment  to  the  common  law)  to  which  in  conlcience  it 
ought  to  extend.  Idem,  125.  If  a  bill  of  interpleader  does 
not  fhow  that  each  of  the  defendants,  whom  it  feeks  to 
compel  to  interplead,  claims  a  right,  both  the  defendants 
may  demur;  one,  becaufe  the  bill  (hows  no  claim  of  right 
in  him ;  the  other,  becaufe  (for  that  very  reafon)  the  bill 
fhows  no  caufe  of  interpleader.  1  Vez.  248.  Or,  if  the  bill 
fhows  no  right  to  compel  the  defendants  to  interplead, 
whatever  rights  they  may  claim,  each  defendant  may  de¬ 
mur.  As  the  court  will  not  permit  fuch  a  bill  to  be 
brought  in  collufion  with  either  claimant,  the  plaintiff 
muft  annex  to  his  bill  an  affidavit  that  it  is  not  exhibited 
in  collufion  with  any  of  the  parties  ;  the  want  of  which 
affidavit  is  a  caufe  of  demurrer.  1  Vez.  248.  A  bill  of 
this  nature  generally  prays  an  injunction  to  reftrain  the 
proceedings  of  the  claimants  in  fome  other  court ;  and, 
as  this  may  be  ufed  to  delay  the  payment  of  money  by 
the  plaintiff,  if  any  is  due  from  him,  he  ought  by  his  bill 
to  offer  to  pay  the  money  due  into  court.  Mitf.  126.  Af¬ 
ter  a  decree  on  a  bill  of  interpleader,  there  is  generally  an 
end  of  the  fuit  as  to  the  plaintiff;  and,  if  he  dies,  the 
Vol.  XL  No,  743. 
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caufe  may  proceed  without  revivor.  1  Vatu  351.  See 
Chancery,  Injunction,  Sec. 

INTERPLICA'TION,  /  [from  inter,  Lat.  between,- 
and  plico,  to  fold  ]  The  ait  of  folding  up  between;  that 
which  is  folded  up  between.  Phillips. 

To  INTER'POLATE,  v.  a.  [interpokr,  Fr.  interpolo, 
Lat.]  To  foift  any  thing  into  a  place  to  which  it  does  not 
belong. — The  Athenians'  were  put  in  polfeffion  of  Salamis 
by  another  law,  which  was  cited  by  Solon,  or,  as  fome 
think,  interpolated  by  him  for  that  purpofe.  Pope. — To  re¬ 
new  ;  to  begin  again  ;  to  carry  on  with  intermiffions.  In. 
this  fevfe  it  is  not  in  ufe. — This  motion  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  themfelves  feetns  to  be  partly  continued  and  unin- 
termittecC  as  that  motion  of  the  firft  moveable,  partly  in¬ 
terpolated  and  interrupted.  Hale. — That  individual  hs,th 
neceflarily  a  concomitant  fucceflion  of  interpolated  mo¬ 
tions  ;  namely,  the  pulfes  of  the  heart,  and  the  fucceffive 
motions  of  refpiration.  Hale. 

INTER'POLATING,  /  The  a  ft  of  foifting  in;  the 
aft  of  renewing. 

INTERPOLATION,  /.  Something  added  or  put  into 
the  original  matter. — I  have  changed  the  fituation  of  fome 
of  the  Latin  veries,  and  made  fome  interpolations.  Cromwell 
to  Pope. 

Interpolation,  in  modern  algebra,  is  ufed  for  find¬ 
ing  an  intermediate  term  of  a  feries,  its  place  in  the  feries 
being  given.  The  method  of  interpolation  was  firft  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Briggs,  and  applied  by  him  to  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  logarithms,  Sec.  in  his  Arithmetics  Logariih- 
mica,  and  his  Trigonometria  Britannica  ;  where  he  ex¬ 
plains,  and  fully  applies,  the  method  of  interpolation  by 
differences.  His  principles  were  followed  by  RegiqaTand 
Mouton  in  France,  and  by  Cotes  and  others  in  England. 
Wallis  made  ufe  of  the  method  of  interpolation  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  his  works;  as  his  Arithmetic  of  Infinities, 
and  his  Algebra,  for  quadratures,  Sec.  The  fame  was 
alfo  happily  applied  by  Newton  in  various  ways  ;  by  it 
lie  inveftigated  his  binomial  theorem,  and  quadratures  of 
the  circle,  ellipfe,  and  hyperbola.  Newton  alfo,  in  his 
Principia,  gave  a  moft  elegant  folution  of  the  problem  for 
drawing  a  curve  line  through  the  extremities  of  any  num¬ 
ber  of  given  ordinates  ;  and,,  applied  the  folution  of  this 
problem  to  that  of  rinding,  from  certain  obferved  places  of 
a  comet,  its  place  at  any  intermediate  time.  And  Dr. 
Waring,  who  adds,  that  a  folution  (till  more  elegant,  on 
fome  accounts,  has  been  fince  difeovered  bv  Meffrs.  Ni- 
chol  and  Stirling,  has  alfo  refolved  the  fame  problem,  and 
rendered  it  more  general,  without  having  recourfe  to  find¬ 
ing  the  fucceffive  differences.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxix. 
part  1,  art.  7. 

When  the  ift,  2d,  or  other  fucceffive  differences  of  the 
terms  of  a  feries  become  at  laft  equal,  the  interpolation  of 
any  term  of  fuch  a  feries  may  be  found  by  Newton’s  Dif¬ 
ferential  Method.  See  the  article  Fluxions,  vol.  vii. 

When  the  algebraic  equation  of  a  feries  is  given,  the 
term  required,  whether  it  be  a  primary  or  intermediate 
one,  may  be  found  by  the’  refolution  of  affefted  equa¬ 
tions;  but,  when  that  equation  is  not  given,  as  it  often 
happens,  the  value  of  the  term  fought  muft  be  exhibited 
by  a  converging  feries,  or  by  the  quadrature  of  curves. 
See  the  article  Algebra,  vol.  i.  p.  309-315. 

INTER'POLATOR,  /  One  that  foifts  in  counterfeit 
paffages. — You  or  your  interpolator  ought  to  have  confi- 
dered.  Swift, 

INTERPOSAL,  /  [from  interpofe.']  Interpofition ; 
agency  between  two  perfons. — The  interpofal  of  my  lord 
of  Canterbury’s  command  for  the  publication  of  this  mean 
difeourfe,  may  feem  to  lake  away  my  choice.  South. _ In¬ 

tervention. — Our  overfhadowed  fouls  may  be  emblemed 
by  crufted  globes,  whofe  influential  emiff.ons  are -inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  interpofal  of  the  benighting  element.  Glanville. 

To  INTERPOSE,  v.a.  [ interpono ,  Lat.  entrepofer,  Fr.] 
To  place  between  ;  to  make  intervenient.— Some  weeks 
the  king  did  honourably  interpofe,  both  to  give  (pace  to  his 
Y  y  brpther'6 
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brother’s  intercession,  and  to  Show  that  he  had  a  conflict 
with  himfelf  what  he  Should  do.  Bacon. — To  thruSt  in  as 
an  obPcruftion,  interruption,  or  inconvenience. — Human 
frailty  vviii  too  often  interpofe  itfelf  among  perfons  of  the 
holieft .function.  Swift. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpofe  themfelves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ?  Skahefpeare. 

To  offer  as  a  fuccour  or  relief. — The  common  Father  of 
mankind  feafonably  interpofed  his  hand,  and  relcued  mifer- 
able  man  out  of  the  grofs  ftupidity  and  fenfuality  where- 
into  be  was  plunged.  Woodward. 

To  INTERPOSE,  v.n.  To  mediate;  to  aft  between 
two  parties. — To  put  in  by  way  of  interruption. — But, 
interpofes  Elefttherius,  this  objection  may  be  made  indeed 
almoSt  againft.  any  hypothefis.  Boyle. 

INTERPQ'SER,/!  One  that  comes  between  others: 

I  will  make  hade;  but,  ’till  I  come  again. 

No  bed  Shall  e’er  be  guilty  of  my  itay; 

No  reft  be  interpofcr  ’twixt  us  twain.  Shakefpeare. 

An  intervenient  agent;  a  mediator. 

INTERPO'SING,  /.  The  aft  of  coming  between,  or 
of  interfering. 

INTERPOSI'TION,  f.  Intervenient  agency. — There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  interpoftion  of  the  magistrate 
was  more  neceftary  to  fecure  the  honour  of  religion.  Al¬ 
ter  bury. — Though  warlike  fuccefles  carry  in  them  often 
the  evidences  of  a  divine  interpofition,  yet  are  they  no  lure 
marks  of  the  divine  favour.  Atteibury. — Mediation  :  agency 
between  paities — The  town  and  abbey  would  have  corne 
to  an  open  rupture,  had  it  not  been  timely  prevented 
by  the  interpofition  of  their  common  protectors.  AddiJ'on. — 
Intervention  ;  lfate  of  being  placed  between  two. — The 
nights  are  lo  cold,  frefh,  and  equal,  by  reafon  of  the  in¬ 
tire  interpofition  of  the  earth,  as  I  know  of  no  other  part 
of  the  world  of  better  or  equal  temper.  Raleigh. — Any 
thing  interpofed  : 

A  fhe  Iter,  and  a  kind  of  fliading  cool 

lnterpfvion,  as  a  fummer’s  cloud,  Milton. 

To  INTER'PRET,  v.  a.  [ interpreter ,  Fr.  interpreter,  Lat.] 
To  explain  ;  to  tranllate;  to  decipher;  to  give  a  folution 
to;  to'  clear  by  expofition  ;  to  expound. — An  excellent 
fpi  it,  knowledge,  and  underftanding,  interpreting  of  dreams, 
and  Ibowing  of  hard  fentences,  and  dilfolving  of  doubts, 
were  found  in  the  fame  Daniel.  Dan.  v.  12.. 

Hear  his  flghs,  thou  mute  ! 

Unfkilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 

Interpret  for  him.  Milton. 

INTER  PRETABLE,  adj.  Capable  of  being  expounded 
or  deciphered. — No  man’s  face  is  actionable  ;  thefe  An¬ 
gularities  are  interpretable  from  more  innocent  cqufes. 
Collier. 

INTERPRET A'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  interpreting: 
explanation  :v 

Look  how  we  can,  or  fad  or  merrily, 

Interpretation  will  mifquote  our  looks.  Shakefpeare. 

The  fenfe  given  by  an  interpreter;  expofition. — The  pri¬ 
mitive  Chriltians  knew  how  the  Jews,  who  preceded  our 
Saviour,  interpreted  thefe  predictions,  and  the  marks  by 
which  the  Me  (hah  would  be  difeovered  ;  and  how  the 
Jewilh  doctors,  who  fucceeded  him,  deviated  from  the  in¬ 
terpretations  of  their  forefathers.  Aduijon—  The  power  of 
explaining. — We  befeech  thee  to  prolper  this  great  Sign, 
and  to  give  us  the  interpretation  and  ufe  of  it  in  mercy. 
Bacon. 

INTER'PRET ATIVE,  adj.  Collected  by  interpreta¬ 
tion. — Though  the  creed  apoltolic  were  fu fficient,  yet,  when 
the  church  hath  erefted  that  additional  bulwark  againft 
heretics,  the  rejecting  their  additions  may  jtiftly  be  deemed 
an  interpretative  fuling  with  herefies.  Hammond. 

INTERPRET A'TIVELY,  adv.  As  may  be  collefted 
by  interpretation. — By  this  provifton  the  Almighty  inter" 
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prdalively  Speaks  to  him  in  this  manner:  I  have  now  placed 
thee  in  a  w'dl-furniflied  world.  Ray. 

INTER'PRETER,  /.  An  explainer;  an  expofitor;  an 
expounder. — In  the  beginning  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void ;  a  fluid,  dark,  confufed,  mafs ;  and  fo  it  is 
underftood  by  interpreters ,  both  Hebrew  and  Chriltian, 
Burnet. 

What  we  oft  do  beft. 

By  lick  interpreters,  or  weak  ones,  is 

Not  ours,  or  not  allow’d :  what  worft,  as  oft, 

Hitting  a  groffer  quality,  is  cry’d  up 

For  our  beft  aft.  Shakefpeare. 

A  tranflator. — How  Shall  any  man,  who  hath  a  genius  for 
liiftory,  undertake  fuch  a  work  with  fpirit,  when  he  con- 
fiders  that  in  an  age  or  two  he  Shall  hardly  be  underftood 
without  an  interpreter.  Swift. 

Nor  word  for  word  be  careful  to  transfer. 

With  the  fame  faith  as  an  interpreter.  Sherburne. 

INTER'PRET  I NG,  f.  The  aft  of  explaining,  tranf- 
lating,  or  expounding. 

INTERPUNC'TION,  f.  [ interpungo ,  Lat.]  Pointing 
between  words  or  fentences. 

INTERREG'NUM,  f.  [Latin.]  The  time  in  which  a 
throne  is  vacant  between  the  death  of  a  prince  and  accel- 
flon  of  another.— He  would  Show  the  queen  my  memorial 
with  the  firSt  opportunity,  in  order  to  have  it  done  in  this 
interregnum  or  fufpenfion  of  title.  Swift. 

Nextenfu’d  a  vacancy; 

ThouSand  worfe  paflions  then  poSTefs’d 
The  interregnum  of  my  breaft: 

Blefs  me  from  fuch  an  anarchy !_  Cowley. 

The  word  Should  be  limited  to  the  time  during  which 
the  throne  is  vacant  in  eleBive  kingdoms ;  for  in  fuch  as  are 
hereditary ,  like  ours,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an  inter¬ 
regnum,  becaufe  the  right  of  fovereignty  is  fully  verted 
in  the  fucceffbr  to  the  throne  by  the  very  defeent  of  the 
crown.  Hence  the  Statutes  paffed  in  the  firft  year  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  are  always  called  the  afts  of 
the  1 2th  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  all  the  other  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  that  reign  are  reckoned  from  the  year  1648,.. 
and  not  from  1660. 

INTERREI'GN,  f  [ interregne,  Fr.  interregnum,  Lat.] 
Vacancy  of  the  throne. — The  king  knew  there  could  not 
be  any  interreign,  or  fufpenfion  of  title.  Bacon. 

IN'TERREX,y.  The  magistrate  who  governs  during 
an  interregnum.  This  magillrate  was  eltablifhed  in  old 
Rome,  and  was  almoft  as  ancient  as  the  city  itfelf ;  after 
the  death  of  Romulus  there  was  an,  interregnum  of  a  year, 
during  which  the  Senators  were  each  interrex  in  their 
turns,  five  days  a-piece1.  After  the  eltabli foment  of  con- 
fuls  and  a  common-wealth,  though  there  were  no  kings, 
yet  the  name  and  function  of  interrex  was  Still  preferved  ; 
for,  when  the  magistrates  were  abfent,  or  there  was  any 
irregularity  in  their  eleftion,  or  they  had  abdicated,  fb 
that  the  comitia  could  not  be  held  ;  provided  they  were 
unwilling  to  create  a  dictator,  they  made  an  interrex,  whole 
office  and  authority  was  to  laft  five  days  ;  or,  according 
to  Plutarch,  twelve  hours  ;  after  which  they  made  ano¬ 
ther.  To  the  interrex  was  delegated  all  the  regal  and  con- 
fular  authority,  and  he  performed  all  their  funftions.  He 
aftembled  the  lenate,  held  comitia  or  courts,  and  took 
care  that  the  eleftion  of  magistrates  was  according  to  rules. 
Indeed  at  firft  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  interrex  to 
hold  comitia,  at  leaft  we  have  no  instance  of  it  in  the 
Roman  history.  The  patricians  alone  had  the  right  of 
elefting  an  interrex  ;  hut  this  office  fell  with  the  repub¬ 
lic,  when  the  emperors  made  themfelves  matters  of  ejvery 
thing. 

HsiTER'RING,  /  [from  inter.')  The  aft  of  burying, 
or  putting  under  ground. 

To  INTERROGATE,  v.a.  \_inlerrogo,  Lat.  interroger , 
Fr.]  To  examine  ;  to  question. 

To  INTERROGATE,  v.n.  To  aSk j  to  put  questions. 

—His 
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«=-His  proof  will  be  retorted  by  interrogating.  Shall  the 
adulterer  and  the  drunkard  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 
Hammond. 

INTERROGATING,  f.  The  ait  of  afking  queftions; 
examining  by  queftions. 

INTERROGATION,  f.  The  ait  of  queftioning.  A 
queftion  put ;  an  enquiry. — How  demurely  foever  fuch 
men  may  pretend  to  fanitity,  that  interrogation  of  God 
prelfes  hard  upon  them,  Shall  I  count  them  pure  with  the 
■wicked  balances,  and  with  the  bag  of  deceitful  weights  ? 
Government  of  the  Tongue.— A  note  that  marks  a  queftion  ; 
thus  ?  as,  Does  Job  ferve  God  for  nought  ? 

INTERROG'ATIVE,  adj.  Denoting  a  queftion  ;  ex- 
prefted  in  a  queftionary  form  of  words. 

INTERROG'ATIVE,  /.  A  pronoun  ufed  in  alking 
queftions. — Who,  which ,  what,  are  called  interrogative! ,  when 
they  are  ufed  in  afking  queftions.  Lewtk. 

INTERROG'ATIVELY,  adv.  In  form  of  a  queftion. 

INTERROGATOR,  /.  An  afker  of  queftions. 

INTERROG'ATORY,  adj.  Containing  a  queftion  ; 
exprefling  a  queftion  ;  as,  an  interrogatory  fentence. 

INTERROG'ATORY,/  A  queftion  ;  an  enquiry. — 
He  with  no  more  civility  began  in  captious  manner  to 
put  interrogatories  unto  him.  Sidney. — The  examination 
was  fummed  up  with  one  queftion,  Whether  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  death  ?  The  boy  was  frighted  out  of  his  wits 
by  the  laft  dreadful  interrogatory.  Addifon. 

Nor  time  nor  place 

Will  ferve  long  interrogatories.  Shakcfpeare. 

What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 

Can  talk  the  free  breath  of  a  facred  king  ?  Shakcfpeare. 

Interrogatories,  in  law,  are  particular  queftions  de¬ 
manded  of  witneffes  brought  in  to  be  examined  in  acaufe, 
especially  in  the  court  of  chancery.  And  thefe  interro¬ 
gatories  muft  be  exhibited  by  the  parties  in  fuit  on  each 
fide  ;  which  are  either  direft,  for  the  party  that  produces 
them,  or  counter,  on  behalf  of  the  adverfe  party;  and  ge¬ 
nerally  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  may  exhibit  direft, 
and  counter,  or  crofs,  interrogatories.  They  are  to  be 
pertinent,  and  only  to  the  points  neceffary  ;  and  either 
drawn  or  perufed  by  counfel,  and  to  be  figned  by  them. 

If  a  contempt  be  committed  in  the  face  of  the  court, 
the  offender  may  be  inftantly  apprehended  and  imprifoned 
at  the  diferetion  of  the  judges,  without  any  farther  proof 
or  examination.  Staundf.  P.  C.  73.  b.  In  matters  arifing 
at  a  diftance,  the  court  generally  grant  a  rule  to  (haw 
caufe  why  an  attachment  ftiould  not  iffue;  or,  in  very  fla¬ 
grant  inftances  of  contempt,  an  attachment  iftues  in  the 
firft  inftance.  Salk.  84.  Sira.  185,  564..  This  procefs  is  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  the  party  into  court,  and  when  there  he 
muft. either  Hand  committed  or  put  in  bail,  in  order  to 
anfwer  fuch  interrogatories  as  fhall  be  adminiltered  to  him 
for  the  information  of  the  court.  Thefe  interrogatories  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  charge  or  accufation  ;  and,  if  the  party 
can  clear  hirnfelf  upon  oath,  he  is  difeharged ;  but,  if  per¬ 
jured,  may  be  profecuted  for  the  perjury.  6  Mod  73.  If 
the  contempt  be  of  fuch  a  nature,  that,  when  the  fact  is 
once  acknowledged,  the  court  can  receive  no  farther  in¬ 
formation  by  interrogatories  than  it  is  already  poffeffed 
of  (as  in  cafe  of  a  refeue),  the  defendant  may  be  admitted 
to  make  fuch  Ample  acknowledgment,  and  receive  his 
judgment  without  anfwering  to  any  interrogatories  ;  but 
refilling  to  anfwer,  or  anfwering  evafively,  is  punilhable 
as  a  high  and  repeated  contempt.  4  Comm  287.  c.  20. 

With  regard  to  this  Angular  mode  of  trial,  thus  admit¬ 
ted  in  this  one  particular  inftance,  and  fo  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  common  law  in  any  other,  it  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  obferve,  that,  as  the  procefs  by  attachment  in 
general  appears  to  be  extremely  ancient,  (K.  B.  20  Hen.  VI. 
37.  22  Edw.  IV.  29  ;)  and  has,  in  more  modern  times, 
been  recognifed,  approved,  and  connrmed,  by  feveral  ex- 
-prefs  afts  of  parliament;  fo  the  method  of  examining  the 
delinquent  upon  oath  with  regard  to  the  contempt  alleged 
is  at  leak  of  as  high  antiquity  j  and,  by  long  and  imme- 
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morial  ufage,  is  now  become  the  law  of  the  land.  $Cmm. 
288.  c.  zo.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  admiflion  of 
the  party  to  purge  himfelf  by  oath  is  more'favourable  to 
his  liberty,  though  perhaps  not  lefs  dangerous  to  his  con.- 
fcience..  Some  declamation  has  alfo  been  ufed  againft  the 
temptation  to  perjury  afforded  by  this  proceeding;  this 
latter,  however,  is  an  argument  which  can  never  affeft 
the  cafe  of  any  honeft  man. 

To  INTERRUPT,  v.  a.  [ interrompre ,  Fr.  interrupts , 
Lat.]  To  hinder  the  procefs  of' any  thing  by  breaking  in 
upon  it. — Pie  might  fecurely  enough  have  engaged  his  body 
of  horfe  againft  their  whole  inconftderabie  army,  there  be¬ 
ing  neither  tree  nor  bufh  to  interrupt  his  charge.  Clarendon. 

Rage  doth  rend 

Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o’erbear 

What  they  are  ufed  to  bear.  ,  Shakefpeare. 

To  hinder  one  from  proceeding  by  interpofttion. — An¬ 
fwer  not  before  thou  haft  heard  the  caufe;  neither  interrupt 
men  in  the  midlt  of  their  talk.  Ecclef.  xi.  8. — To  divide  j 
to  feparate  ;  to  refeind  from  continuity. 

INTERRUPT,  adj.  Containing  a  chafm  ; 

Seeft  thou  what  rage 

Tranfports  our  adverfgry,  whom  no  bounds, 

Nor  yet  the  main  abyfs  wide  interrupt. 

Can  hold  ?  Milton. 

INTERRUPTEDLY,  adv.  Not  in  continuity;  not 
without  ftoppages. — The  incident  light,  that  meets  with  a 
grofler  liquor,  will,  have  its  beams  either  refracted  or  im¬ 
bibed,  or  el fe  reflected  more  or  lefs  interruptedly  than  they 
would  be,  if  the  body  had  been  unmoiftened.  Boyle. 

INTERRUPTEDLY-PIN'NATE,  adj.  in  botany, 
having  l'malier  leaflets  or  fegments  between  each  pair  of 
larger  ones.  See  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii. 

INTERRUPTER,  /  Pie  who  interrupts. 

INTERRUPTING,  /  The  aft  of  hindering,  or  ob- 
ftrufting  by  interpofttion. 

INTERRUPTION,  /  Interpofttion;  breach  of  con¬ 
tinuity.— Places  fevered  from  the  continent  by  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  fea.  Hale.  —Intervention  ;  interpofttion. — 
You  are  to  touch  the  one  as  foon  as  you  have  given  a 
ftroke  of  the  pencil  to  the  other,  left  the  interruption  of 
time  caufe  you  to  lofe  the  idea  of  one  part.  Dryden. — Hin¬ 
drance;  (lop;  let;  obftruction : 

Bloody  England  into  England  gone, 

O’erbearing  interruption,  fpite  of  France.  Shakefpeare. 

Intermiflion. — This  way  of  thinking  on  what  we  read, 
will  be  a  rub  only  in  the  beginning;  when  cuftom  has 
made  it  familiar,  it  will  be  diipatched  without  refting  or 
interruption  in  the  courfe  of  our  reading.  Locke. 

IN  PERSCAP'ULAR,  adj.  [inter  and  fcapula,  Lat.J 
Placed  between  the  fhoulders. 

INTERSCAPULARIA,  /.  plu.  The  cavities  between 
the  (houl  Jer-blades  and  the  vertebrae  of  the  back-bone. 

INTERSCAPULARIUM,  /  The  procefs  of  the 
fhouluer-  blade.  Phillips. 

INTERSCI’DENT,  adj.  [from inter,  Lat.  between,  and  * 
feindo,  to  cut.]  To  cut  off,  to  cut  off  by  interpofttion. 

Not  ufed. 

To  INTERSCIND',  v.  a.  [ inter  and  feindo,  Lat.]  To 
cut  off  by  interruption. 

To  INTERSCRI'BE,  v.  a.  [ inter  and  ferilo ,  Lat.]  To 
write  between. 

INTERSCRI'BING,/!  The  aft  of  writing  between. 

IN'TERSCRIPT,  J.  An  interlineation.  Cole. 

INTERSCRIPTION,/!  An  interlineation.  Scott. 

INTERSE'CANT,  adj  [from  inter,  Lat.  between,  and 
feco,  to  cut  ]  Dividing  into  parts. 

INTERSE'CANT,  /  [from  the  adj.]  In  heraldry,  one 
line  crofting  another. 

To  INTERSECT,  v.  a.  [ interfcco ,  Lat.]  To  cut  5  to 
divide  each  other  mutually. — Perfect  and  viviparous  qua¬ 
drupeds  fo  ftand  in  their  pofition  of  pronenefs,  that  the 
oppolite  joints  of  neighbour-legs  conftft  in  the  fame  plane ; 

3  and 
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and  a  line  defcending  from  their  navel  interfleSis  at  right 
•angles  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Brown. 

To  INTERSECT',  v.  n.  To  meet  and  crofs  each  other. 
—The  fagittal  future  ufually  begins  at  that  point  where 
thefe  lines  interfeB.  Wifcman, 

INTERSECTING,  fl.  The  act  of  cutting  ;  mutually 
•dividing. 

INTERSECTION,  f.  Point  where  lines  crofs  each 
■other. — The  firft  ftar  of  Aries,  in  the  time  of  Melon  the 
Athenian,  was  placed  in  the  very  interfeBion  which  is 
now  elongated,  and  moved  eaftvvard  twenty-eight  degrees. 
Brown. 

■  To  INTER SEMTN ATE,  v,  a.  [from  inter,  Lat.  be¬ 
tween, and  Jemen,  feed.]  To  fow  among;  to  low  between. 
■Scott. 

INTERSEMTNATING,  /.  The  aft  of  fowing  be¬ 
tween. 

INTERSEMINA'TION,/.  The  aftof  fowing  between. 

To  INTERSERT,  v.a.  [mtcrfcro,  Lat.]  To  put  in  be- 
-tween  other  things. — If  I  may  interjert  a  fhort  fpeculation, 
the  depth  of  the  lea  is  determined  in  Pliny  to  be  fifteen 
furlongs.  Brerewood. 

INTERSERT'ING, /.  The  act  of  putting  in  between. 

INTERSECTION,  fl.  An  infertion,  or  thing  inferted 
between  any  thing. — Thefe  two  injertions  were  clear  ex¬ 
plications  of  the  apoftle’s  old  form,  God  the  father,  ruler 
of  all,  which  contained  an  acknowledgement  of  the  unity. 
Hammond. 

.INTERSHOCK',  f.  [from  Errand  fleck.}  The  clafli 
of  one  againft  another.  Scott. 

To  INTERSHOCK',  v.  n.  To  claffi  j  to  hit  one  againft 
.another.  .Scott. 

INTERSOIL'ING,  /  in  agriculture,  the  act  of  laying 
one  kind  o.f  earth  upon  another. 

INTERSPA'CE,  f.  [inter  and  fpatium,  Lat.]  Space  be-- 
.tweep.f— The  interfpace  and  fides  of  many  of  the  riling 
grounds  were  clear.  Cook  and  King's  Voyages. 

To  INTERSPER'SR,  v.  a.  [inter fperfus,  Lat.]  To  feat- 
tier  here  and  there  among  other  things. — The  poflibility 
-of  a  body’s  moving  into  a  void  fpace  beyond  the  utmolt 
bounds  of  body,  as  well  as  into  a  void  fpace  interflperfed 
among!!  bodies,  will  always  remain  clear.  Locke. 

INTERSPER'SING,  f.  The  aft  of  inferring  here  and 
there. 

INTERSPER'SION,  f.  The  aft  of  fcattering  here  and 
there. — For  want  of  the  intcrjperfion  of  now  and  then  an 
elegiac  or  a  lyric  ode.  Watts. 

,  INTERSPIRA'TION,  /  [from  interfpire.  ]  The  aft  of 
breathing  between;  the  aft  of  fetching  breath.  Scott. 

.  To  INTERSPI'RE,  v.  a.  [from  inter,  Lat.  between,  and 
flpiro,  to  breathe.  ]  To  breathe  between;  to  vent.  Bailey. 

JNTERSTEL'LAR,  adj.  [inter  and  flella,  Lat.]  Inter¬ 
vening  between  the  liars. — The  interflellar  Iky  hath  fo 
.much  affinity  with  the  liar,  that  there  is  a  rotation  of 
that  as  well  as  of  the  liar.  Bacon. — This  word  ufed  by  fome 
authors,  to  exprefs  thofe  parts  of  the  univerfe,  that  are 
■without  and  beyond  the  limits  of  our  foiar  fyitem. — In 
the  interflellar  regions,  it  is  fuppoled  there  are  feveral  other 
fyftems  of  planets  moving  round  the  fixed  liars,  as  the 
centres  of  their  refpeCtive  motions.  And  if  it  be  true,  as 
it  is  not.  improbable,  that  each  fixed  liar  is  thus  a  fun  to 
fome  habitable  orbs,  or  earths,  that  move  round  it,  the 
'  interflellar  world  will  be  infinitely  the  greatefl;  part  of  the 
univerfe  Hutton. 

.INTERSTICE,  f.  [interflitium,  Lat.  interflicc ,  Fr.] 
Space  between  one  thing  and  another. — The  fun  ffiining 
through  a  large  pril'm  upon  a  comb  placed  immediately 
behind  the  pril'm,  his  light,  which  palled  through  the  in- 
terflices  of  the  teeth,  fell  upon  a  white  paper;  the  breadths 
of  the  teeth  were  equal  to  their  inierfliccs,  and  feven  teeth 
together  with  their  interflices  took  up  art  inch.  Newton. — 
Time  between  one  aft  and  another. — I  will  point  out  the 
interflices  of  time  which  ought  to  be  between  one  citation 
and  another.  Aylijfle. 

JNTERSTT  RIAL,  adj.  Containing  interftices.—In 
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oiled  papers,  the  inlerflitial  divifion,  being  aftuated  by  the 
acceffion  of  oil,  becometh  more  tranfparent.  Brozon. 

To  INTERTEX',  v.a.  .[front  intertexo,  Barb.  Lat.]  To 
interweave.  This  pedantic  word  may  be  found  in  a  very 
embarraffed  paffage  of  B.  Jonfon's  Underwoods . 

INTERTEX'ED,  adj.  Interwoven. 

INTERTEXTURE,  f.  [from  intertexo,  Lat.]  Diverfi- 
fication  of  things  mingled  or  woven  one  among  another. 

INTERTRI'GO,  f.  [Latin.]  A  chafe;  a  gall.  Bailey. 

IN'TERTY,  f.  in  building,  a  finall  piece  ef  timber 
between  the  fotnmers. 

INTERVEIN'ED,  part.  adj.  Interfefted  as  with  veins  : 

From  his  fide  two  rivers  flow’d, 

■  Th’  one  winding,  th’  other  ilrait,  and  left  between 
Fair  charnpain  with  lefs  rivers  intervein'd.  Milton. 

,  N 

To  INTERTWI'NE,  or  Intertwist',  v.  a.  To  unite 
by  twilling  one  in  another  : 

Under  fome  concourfe  of  (hades, 

Whofe  branching  arms  thick  intertwin'd  might  ffiield 
From  dews  and  damps  of  night  his  fhelter’d  head.  Milton. 

INTERTWINING,  fl.  The  aft  of  twilling  one  into 
another. 

INTERTWISTING,  /.  The  aft  of  twilling  together.' 

INTERVAL,  f.  [from  intervallum,  Lat.  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ifidore,  fignifies  the  fpace  inter flojflam  &  mururn , 
“between  the  ditch  and  the  wall others  note,  that  the 
flakes  or  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  ancient 
Roman  bulwarks,  were  called  valla ;  and  the  interflices 
or  vacancy  between  them,  intervalla .]  Space  between 
places  ;  interftice  ;  vacuity  ;  fpace  unoccupied  ;  void 
place  ;  vacancy  ;  vacant  fpace. — With  any  obftacle  let 
all  the  light  be  now  flopped  which  pafles  through  any 
one  interval  of  the  teeth,  fo  that  the  range  of  colours 
which  comes  from  thence  may  be  taken  away,  and  you 
will  fee  the  light  of  the  reft  of  the  ranges  to  be  expanded 
into  the  place  of  the  range  taken  away,  and  there  to  be 
coloured.  Newton  s  Optics. — Time  palling  between  two  af- 
fignable  points. — The  century  and  half  following  was  a 
very  buly  period,  the  intervals  between  every  war  being 
fo  fhort.  Swift. — Remiffion  of  a  delirium  or  diftemper. — 
Though  he  had  a  long  .illnefs,  conlideiing  the  great  heat 
with  which  it  raged,  yet  his  intervals  of  lenfe,  being  few 
and  ffiort,  left  but  little  room  for  the  offices  of  devotion. 
Atterbmy. 

Interval,  in  mufic.  The  diltance  between  any  given 
found  and  another,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  is  neither  meafpred 
by  any  common  ftandard  of  extenfion  nor  duration  ;  but 
either  by  immediate  fenfation,  or  by  computing  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  numbers  of  vibrations  produced  by 
two  or  more  fonorous  bodies,  in  the  aft  of  founding,  dur¬ 
ing  the  fame  given  time.  As  the  vibrations  are  flower  and 
fewer  during  the  fame  inftant,  for  example,  the  found  is 
proportionally  lower  or  graver  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  fame  period  the  vibrations  increafe  in  number  and 
velocity,  the  founds  are  proportionably  higher  or  more 
acute.  An  interval  in  mufic,  therefore,  is  proped/  the 
difference  between  the  number  of  vibrations  produced  by 
one  fonorous  body  of  a  certain  magnitude  and  texture, 
and  of  thofe  produced  by  another  of  a  different  magni¬ 
tude  and  texture  in  the  fame  time.  Intervals  are  divided 
into  confonant  and  diffonant.  A  confon  mt  interval  is 
that  whofe  extremes,  or  whofe. highefl  and  loweft  founds, 
when  fimultaneoufly  heard,  coalefce  in  the  ear,  and  pro¬ 
duce  an  agreeable  fenfation  called  by  lord  Karnes  a  tertium 
quid.  A  diffonant  interval,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  whole 
extremes,  fimultaneoufly  heard,  far  from  coalefcing  in 
the  ear,  and  producing  jpne  agreeable  fenfation,  are  each 
of  them  plainly  difififiguilhed  from  the  other,  produce  a 
grating  effeft  upon  the  fenfe,  and  repel  each  other  with 
an  irr.e.co.ncileable  hoftility.  In  propotion  as  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  different  fonorous  bodies,  or  of  the  fame  fonorous 
body  in  different  modes,  more  or  lefs  frequently  coincide 
during  the  fame  given  time,  the  chords  are  more  or  lefs 
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confonant.  When  thefe  vibrations  never  coincide  at  all 
in  the  fame  given  time,  the  difcord  is  confummate,  and 
confequently  the  interval  abfolutely  diffonant.  But,  for 
a  full  account  of  thefe,  fee  the  article  Music. 

INTERVA'LE,  f.  A  word  ufed  in  North  America  to 
denote  the  plain  between  a  river  and  the  adjacent  high¬ 
lands.  Monthly  Mag.  1 8 1  o. 

To  INTERVENE,  v.  n.  [ intervenio ,  Lat.  ifitcrven.tr,  Fr.] 
To  come  between  things  or  perfons. — To  make  intervals: 

While  fo  near  each  other  thus  all  day 
Our  talk  we  chufe,  what  wonder,  if  fo  near. 

Looks  intervene ,  and  liniles  ?  Milton. 

To  crofs  unexpectedly. — Efteem  the  danger  of  an  aftion, 
and  the  pofiibilities  of  mifearriage,  and  every  crofs  acci¬ 
dent  that  can  intervene,  to  be  either  a  mercy  on  God’s  part, 
or  a  fault  on  ours.  Taylor. 

INTERVE'NE,  /  Oppofition,  or  perhaps  interview. 
Out  of  ufe. — They  had  fome  lharper  and  fome  milder  dif¬ 
ferences,  which  might  eafdy  happen  in  luch  an  intervene 
of  grandees,  both  vehement  on  the  parts  which  they 
fwayed.  IVotton.  • 

INTER VE'NIENT,  adj.  [ interveniens ,  Lat.  intervenant, 
Fr.]  Intercedent ;  interpofed;  pafling  between. — There 
be  intervenient  in  the  rife  of  eight,  in  tones*  two  bemolls 
or  half  notes.  Bacon. 

INTERVENING,  f.  The  aft  of  coming  between. 

INTERVENTION,  f.  [ intervention ,  Fr.  inter ventio,  Lat.] 
Agency  between  perfons. — Let  us  decide  our  quarrels  at 
home,  without  the  intervention  of  any  foreign  power.  Tem¬ 
ple, — God  will  judge  the  World  in  righteoufnefs  by  the 
intervention  of  the  man  Chrift  Jefus,  who  is  the  Sa_viour  as 
well  as  the  Judge  of  the  world.  Atterbury.— Agency  be¬ 
tween  antecedents  and  confecutives. — In  the  difpenfation 
of  God’s  mercies  to  the  world,  fome  things  he  does  by 
himfelf,  others  by  the  intervention  of  natural  means,  and 
by  the  mediation  of  fuch  inftruments  as  he  has  appointed'. 
L'Ef  range. — Interpofition  ;  the  ftate  of  being  interpofed. 

. — Sound  is  fnut  out  by  the  intervention  of  that  lax  mem¬ 
brane,  and  not  fuffered  to  pafs  into  the  inward  ear. 
Holder.  i 

To-  INTERVERT',  v.  a.  \interverto,  Lat.]  To  turn  to 
another  courfe. — The  duke  intervened  the  bargain,  and 
gave  the  poor  widow  of  Erpenius,  for  the  books,  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  IVotton. — To  turn  to  another  ufe. 

INTER VER'TING,  f.  The  aft  of  turning  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  courfe- 

INTERVIEW,  /.  \entrevue,  Fr.]  Mutual  fight;  fight 
of  each  other.  It  is  commonly  ufed  for  a  formal,  ap¬ 
pointed,  or  important,  meeting  or  conference. — The  day 
will  come  when,  the  paflions  of  former  enmity  being  al¬ 
layed,  we  fliall  with  ten  times  redoubled  tokens  of  recon¬ 
ciled  love  fhow  ourfelves  each  towards  other  the  fame, 
which  Jofeph  and  the  brethren  of  Jofeph  were,  at  the  time 
of  their  interview  in  Egypt.  Hooker. 

Such  happy  interview,  and  fair  event 

Of  love,  and  youth  not  loft,  fongs,  garlands,  flow’rs. 

And  charming  fymphonies,  attach’d  the  heart' 

Of  Adam.  Milton. 

INTERVI’GILANT,  adj.  Watchful ;  waking  between 
whiles. 

To  INTERVI'GILATE,  v.  n.  [from 'infer,- Lat.  be¬ 
tween,  and  vigilo,  to  watch.]  To  wake  now  aiid  then. 
Bailey. 

INTERVIGILA'TION,  /  The  aft  of  watching;  the 
aft  of  waking  now  and  then.  Scott. 

To  INTERVOL'VE,  v.  a.  \intervolvo,  Lat.]  To  involve 
one  within  another : 

Myftical  dance  !  which  yonder  ftarry  fphere, 

Of  planets,  and  of  fix’d,  in  all  her  wheels 
Refembles  neareft  5  mazes  intricate, 

•Eccentric,  intervolv'd,  yet  regular, 

Then  molt,  when  molt  irregular  they  feem.  Milton, 
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INTERVOL'VING,  ,/  The  aft  of  involving  one  in 
another. 

To  INTERWE'AVE,  v.  a.  prefer,  interwove ;  part.  palf. 
interwoven,  interwove,  or  interzneaved.  To  mix  one  with  an¬ 
other  in  a  regular  texture;  to  intermingle. — The  Supreme 
Infinite  could  not  make  intelligent  creatures,  without 
implanting  in  their  natures  a  molt  ardent  defire,  interwoven 
in  the  fubftance  of  their  fpiritual  natures,  of  being  re¬ 
united  with  himfelf.  Cheyne. 

I  fat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 

With  flaunting  hor.eyfuckle.  Milton. 

INTER WE'AVING,  f.  The  aft  of  weaving  together, 
or  of  forming  into  one  regular  texture. 

To  INTERWISH',  v.  a.  To  wilh  mutually  to  each 
other: 

The  venom  of  all  ftepdames,  gamefter’s  gall. 

What  tyrants  and  their  lubjefts  interwijh , 

All  ill  fall  on  that  man.  Donne. 

INTES'TABLE,  adj.  [intefiabilis, Lat.]  Difqualified  to 
make  a  will.— A  perlon  excommunicated  is  rendered  in¬ 
famous  and  intefable  both  aftively  and  palfively.  Aylijfe. 

INTES'TACY,  f.  The  ftate  of  dying  inteftate.  lllack- 
Jlone. 

^  INTES'TATE,  adj.  \intefat,  Fr.  intejlatus,  Lat.]  Want¬ 
ing  a  will ;  dying  without  a  will : 

When  furfeited  and  fwell’d,  the  peacock  raw. 

Pie  bears  into  the  bath;  whence  want  of  breath. 
Repletions,  apoplex,  intejlate  death.  Dryden. 

INTES'TATE,/  One  who  dies  without  a  will.  But, 
in  law,  there  are  two  kinds  of  inteftates  :  one  who  makes 
no  will;  another  who  makes  a  will,  and  nominates  exe¬ 
cutors,  but  they  refufe;  in  which  cafe  he  is  faid  to  die  an 
inteftate,  and  the  ordinary  commits  adminiftration.  2  Par. 
lnjl.  397.  In  former  times,  he  who  died  inteftate  was 
accounted  damned,  becaufe  (as  Mat.  Paris  tells  us)  he 
was  obliged  by  the  canons  to  leave  at  leaft  a  tenth  part  of 
his  goods  to  pious  ufes,  for  the  redemption  of  his  foul ; 
therefore  whoever  neglefted  fo  to  do  took  no  care  of  his 
own  falvation.  And  they  made  no  difference  between  a 
filicide  and  an  inteftate  ;  for  as,  in  one  cafe,  the  goods 
were  forfeited  to  the  king,  fo  in  the  other  they  were  for^ 
feited  to  the  chief  lord.  But,  becaufe  it  was  accounted 
a  very  wicked  thing  to  die  without  making  any  diftribu- 
tion  of  his  goods  to  pious  ufes,  and  fuch  cafes  would  of¬ 
ten  happen  by  fudden  deaths,  therefore,  by  fubfequent 
conftitutions,  the  bifiiops  had  power  to  make  fuch  diftri- 
bution  as  the  inteftate  himfelf  was  bound  to  do;  and  this 
was  called  elcemofyna  rationabilis.  And  it  was  by  this 
means  that  the  fpiritual  courts  came  firft  to  have  jurifdic- 
tion  in  teftamentary  cafes.  See  the  article  Executor. 

INTESTI'NA,  /.  [Latin.]  The  firft  clafs  of  vermes, 
or  worms ;  containing  fifteen  genera.  See  the  article 
Helminthology,  vol.  ix.  p.  338-349. 

INTES'TINAL,  adj.  [Fr.  from  intefine.']  Belonging 
to  the  guts. — The  mouths  of  the  lafteals  are  opened  by 
the  intcfinal  tube,  affefting  a  ftrait  inftead  of  a  lpiral  cy¬ 
linder.  Arbuthnot. 

INTES'TINE,  adj.  [ intefin ,  Fr.  intefinus,  Lat.]  In¬ 
ternal;  inward;  not  external. — Of  thefe  inward  and  intef- 
tine  enemies  to  prayer,  there  are  our  paft  fins  to  wound  us, 
our.  prefent  cares  to  diftraft  us,  our  diftempereel  paflions 
to  diforder  us,  and  a  whole  fwarm  of  loofe  and  floating 
imaginations  to  moleft  us.  Duppa. 

Intefine  war  no  more  our  paflions  wage, 

Ev’n  giddy  faftions  hear  away  their  rage.  Pope 

Contained  in  the  body: 

Intefine  ftone  and  ulcer,  cholic  pangs, 

And  moon-ftruck  madnefs.  Milton. 

Domeftic;  not  foreign: 

Z  z  she 
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She  faw  her  fons  with  purple  death  expire  5 
And  dreadful  feries  of  inteJUne  wars, 

Inglorious  triumphs  and  dilhoneft  fears.  Pope. 

INTESTINE,  f.  [ intejlinum ,  Lat.  intcjline,  Fr.]  The 
gut  j  the  bowel :  moft  commonly  without  a  lingular. — The 
inteflines  or  guts  may  be  inflamed  by  an  acrid  fubftance 
taken  inwardly.  Arbuthnot. 

From  the  pylorus  to  the  anus  is  one  continued  canal, 
divided  into  the  fmall  and  great  inteftines,  covered  by  the 
mefentery  and  mefcolon  ;  and,  as  they  are  longer  than 
thel'e  membranes,  they  are  contrafted  in  folds  to  the 
length  of  the  latter.  The  whole  length  of  the  inteftines 
is  between  feven  and  eight  times  the  length  of  the  body  ; 
the  fmall  ones  are  about  five  of  thefe  parts.  In  the  great 
inteftines  we  may  obferve  little  hole's,  which,  when  in¬ 
flated,  lead  to  cells  analogous  to  the  follicles  of  Malpighi ; 
and  by  analogy  we  may  fuppofe  glands  to  exift  in  the 
great  inteftines  near  the  anus,  to  feparate  a  lubricating 
mucus  for  facilitating  the  paffage  of  the  feces.  The  ar¬ 
teries  and  veins  run  together  on  the  inteftines.  In  the 
inteftines  the  firft  digeftion  is  completed  ;  from  them  the 
chyle  is  abforbed,  and  through  their  cavity  the  feces  ul¬ 
timately  carried  off.  Thefe  actions  are  performed  by  their 
periftaltic  or  vermicular  motion,  which,  apparently  mov¬ 
ing  their  contents  backward  or  forward,  in  effect  propel 
them  ;  as  the  waves  of  an  increafing  tide  fometimes  fall 
fhort  of,  and  at  others  gainon,thofe  which  preceded  them, 
but  on  the  whole  advance.  This  motion  is  caufed  by  the 
flucceffive  contradlion  and  relaxation  of  the  circular  fibres 
of  the  mufcular  coat ;  and  the  principal  ftimulus  to  this 
motion  is  the  diftention  of  the  canal.  The  adtion  of  the 
lungs  on  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  af- 
iift  the  progrefs  of  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  and  intef¬ 
tines.  Thus  the  clara  UElio,  reading  aloud,  is  faid  by' 
Celfus  to  aflift  digeftion. 

‘To  INTHRA'LL,  v.  a.  To  enflave;  to  lhackle;  to  re¬ 
duce  to  fervitude.  Seldom  ufed,  at  leaft  in  profe. — The 
Turk  has  fought  to  extinguilh  the  ancient  memory  of 
thole  people  which  he  has  fubjefted  and  inthrall' d.  Raleigh. 

What  though  I  be  inthrall'd,  he  feems  a  knight, 

And  will  not  any  way  dilhonour  me.  Shakefpeare. 

INTHRA'LLING,  f.  The  aft  of  enflaving. 

INTHRATMENT,  f.  Servitude  ;  flavery  : 

Mofes  and  Aaron,  fent  from  God  to  claim 

His  people  from  inthralment,  they  return 

With  glory  and  fpoil  back  to  their  promis’d  land.  Milton. 

To  INTHRO'NE,  v.  a.  To  raife  to  royalty;  to  feat  on 
a  throne  :  commonly  Enthrone  : 

One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  inthron'd. 

Shines  o’er  the  reft.  Thomfon. 

INTHRO'NING,  f  The  aft  of  fetting  on  a  throne  5 
railing  to  royalty'. 

INTHRONIZA'TION,  f.  The  being  enthroned  — 
Who  as  then  was  Adrian  IV.  called  before  his  inthroniza- 
tion  Nicholas  Breakelpeare.  Weever. 

To  INTHRO'NIZE,  v.  a.  To  inthrone.  Scott. 

INTHRO'NIZING,/.  Aninftalment;  the  aft  of  placing 
on  the  throne. 

To  INTI'CE,  v.  a.  See  To  Entice. 

INTI'CE!MENT,yi  See  Enticement,  vol.  vi. 

INTIMACY,/.  [from  intimate. Clofe  familiarity. — 
It  is  in  our  power  to  confine  our  friendlhips  and  intimacies 
to  men  of  virtue.  Rogers. 

INTIM  ATE,  ad],  [intimado ,  Span,  intimus,  Lat.]  In- 
moft ;  inward;  inteftine. — Fear  being  fo  intimate  to  our 
natures,  it  is  the  ftrongeft  bond  of  laws.  Tillotjon. 

They  knew  not 

That  what  I  mention’d  was  of  God,  I  knew 
From  intimate  impulfe.  Milton. 

Near;  not  kept  at  a  diftance.— Mofes  was  with  him  in  the 
retirement  of  the  Mount,  received  there  his  private  in- 
itructions  ;  and,  when  the  multitude  were  thundered  away 
from  any  approach,  he  was  honoured  with  an  intimate  and 
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immediate admilfion.  South. — Familiar;  clofely acquainted 
United  by  this  fympathetic  bond. 

You  grow  familiar,  intunate,  and  fond.  Rojcommon. 

INTIMATE,  /.  A  familiar  friend;  one  who  istrufted 
with  our  thoughts. — The  defign  w-as  to  entertain  his  rea- 
fon  with  a-  more  equal  converfe,  aflign  him  an  intimate 
whofe  intellect  as  much  correfponded  with  his  as  did  the 
outward  form.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

To  INTIMATE,  v.  a.  [intimer,  Fr.  intmart,  low  Lat.]. 
To  hint ;  to  point  out  indirectly,  or  not  very  plainly.— 
The  names  of  Ample  ideas  and  fubftances,  with  the  ab- 
ftraft  ideas  in  the  mind,  intimate  fame  real  exiftence,  from 
which  was  derived  their  original  pattern.  Locke. 

Tis  the  Divinity  that  ftirs  within  us; 

’Tis  Heav’n  itfelf  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man.  Addifon, 

[Formerly]  To  take  partin: 

So  both  confpiring  gan  to  intimate 

Each  others  griefs  with  zeal  affectionate.  Spenfer. 

INTIMATELY,  adv.  Clofely  ;  with  intermixture  of 
parts.— The  fame  ceconomy'  is  obferved  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  chyle  with  the  blood,  by  mixing  it  intimately 
with  the  parts  of  the  fluid  to  which  it  is  to  be  aflimilated. 
Arbuthnot. — Nearly  ;  infeparably.— Quality,  as  it  regards 
the  mind,  has  its  rife  from  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  is 
that  which  is  more  eflential  to  us,  and  more  intimately 
united  with  us.  Addifon. — Familiarly;  with  clofe  friend- 
fhip. 

INTIMATING,  f.  The  aft  of  hinting;  pointing  out 
in  an  indirect  manner,  or  giving  intimation. 

INTIMATION,  J.  [Fr.  from  intimate. Hint;  ob- 
feure  or  in  dire  ft  declaration  or  direction. — Let  him  ftriftly 
obferve  the  firft  ftirrings  and  intimations,  the  firft  hints  and 
whilpers,  of  good  and  evil  that  pafs  in  his  heart.  South. — ■ 
Belides  the  more  folid  parts  of  learning,  there  are  feveral 
little  intimations  to  be  met  with  on  medals.  Addifon. 

IN'TIME,  adj.  Inward  ;  being  within  the  mafs ;  not 
being  external,  or  on  the  furface;  internal.  Not  ufed.— 
As  to  the  compofition  or  difi’oiution  of  mixed  bodief, 
which  is  the  chief  work  of  elements,  and  requires  an  in¬ 
time  application  of  the  agents,  water  hath  the  principality 
and  excefs  over  earth.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

To  INTIM'IDATE,  v.a.  [ intimider ,  Fr.  in  and  timidus , 
Lat.]  Ta  make  fearful,  to  daftardize;  to  make  cowardly; 
Now  guilt  once  harbour’d  in  the  confcious  breaft. 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great.  Johnfon. 

INTIMIDATING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  fearful,  or 
difeouraging  by  fuggeftions  of  horror. 

INTIMIDATION,  f.  The  aft  of  intimidating. 

INTI'RE,  f.  [integer,  Lat.  entire,  Fr.  better  written  En¬ 
tire,  which  fee,  and  all  its  derivatives.]  Whole ;  undi- 
minithed  ;  broken. — The  lawful  power  of  making  laws, 
to  command  whole  politic  focieties  of  men,  belongeth  fo 
properly  unto  the  fame  intife  focieties, ‘that  for  any  prince 
to  exercife  the  fame  of  himfelf,  and  not  either  by  exprefs 
commiflion  immediately  and  perfonally  received  from  God, 
orelfe  by  authority  derived  at  the  firft  from  their  confent 
upon  whofe  perfons  he  impofes  laws,  it  is  no  better  than 
mere  tyranny.  Hooker. 

INTI'RELY,  adv.  Wholly;  altogether. 

INTI'RENESS,  f.  Wholenefs  ;  integrity; 

You  this  intirenefs  better  may  fulfil. 

Who  have  the  pattern  with  you  ftill.  Donne. 

To  INTITLE,  v.a.  See  To  Entitle,  vol.  vi. 

INTITLING,/!  The  aft  of  giving  a  title,  or  a  claim. 

INTITULATION,  f.  The  aCt  of  giving  a  title. 

INTO,  prep.  Noting  entrance  with  regard  to  place  ; 
oppofed  to  out  of. — Water  introduces  into  vegetables  the 
matter  it  bears  along  with  it.  Woodward's  Nat.  Rif. — Acrid 
fubftances,  which  pafs  into  the  capillary  tubes,  mull  irri¬ 
tate  them  into  greater  contraftion.  Arbuthnot. — Noting  en¬ 
trance  of  one  thing  into  another.— If  iron  will  acquire  by- 

mere 
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mere  continuance  an  habitual  inclination  to  the  fite  it 
held,  how  much  more  may  education,  being  a  conftant . 
plight  and  inurement,  induce  by  cuftom  good  habits  into 
a  reafonable  creature  ?  Wotton. — Noting  penetration  be¬ 
yond  the  outfide,  or  fome  aftion  which  reaches  beyond 
the  fuperficies  or  open  part.— To  look  into  letters  already 
opened  or  dropt  is  held  an  ungenerous  aft.  Pope. — Noting 
inclufion  real  or  figurative. — They  have  denominated  fome 
herbs  folar  and  fome  lunar,  and  fuch-like  toys  put  into 
great  words.  Bacon. — Noting  a  new  ftate  to  wliich  any 
thing  is  brought  by  the  agency  of  a  caufe. — Compound 
bodies  may  be  refolved  into  other  fubftances  than  l'uch  as 
they  are  divided  into  by  the  fire.  Boyle. 

Sure  thou  art  born  to  fome  peculiar  fate. 

When  the  mad  people  rife  againft  the  ftate. 

To  look  them  into  duty  ;  and  command 

An  awful  filence  with  thy  lifted  hand.  Dryden. 

IN'TOL  and  UTTOL,  f.  Toll  or  cuftom  paid  for 
things  imported  or  exported,  or  brought  in  and  fold  out. 
Cowell. 

INTOLERABLE,  adj.  [ intolerabilis ,  Lat.  intolerable,  Fr.] 
Infufferable ;  not  to  be  endured  ;  not  to  be  borne  ;  hav¬ 
ing  any  quality  in  a  degree  too  powerful  to  be  endured. 
— Some  men  are  quickly  weary  of  one  thing;  the  fame 
ftudy  long  continued  in  is  as  intolerable  to  them,  as  the 
appearing  long  in  the  fame  clothes  is  to  a  court  lady. 
Locke. 

From  Parana's  top  th’  Almighty  rode  : 

Intolerable  day  proclaim’d  the  God.  Broome. 

Bad  beyond  fufferance. 

INTOL'ER ABLENESS,  f.  Quality  of  a  thing  not  to 
be  endured. 

INTOL'ERABLY,  adv.  To  a  degree  beyond  en¬ 
durance. 

INTOLERANCE,  y.  [from  intolerant.]  Want  of  tole¬ 
ration. — It  unites  the  oppofite  evils  of  intolerance  and  in¬ 
difference.  Burke. 

INTOL'ERANT,  adj.  [French.]  Not  enduring  ;  not 
able  to  endure, — Too  great  moifture  affects  human  bodies 
with  one  clafs  of  difeafes,  and  too  great  drynefs  with  ano¬ 
ther  ;  the  pow'ers  of  human  bodies  being  limited  and  in¬ 
tolerant  of  exceffes.  Arbuthnot 

INTOL'ERATED,  part.  adj.  Refufed  toleration. — I 
would  have  all  intoleration  intolerated  in  its  turn.  Chcjler- 
Jield. 

INTOL'ER ATION,  /  Want  of  toleration. — I  would 
have  all  intoleration  intolerated  in  its  turn.  Cl/ejlerjjeld. 

To  INTO'MB,  ».  a.  [in  and  tomb.']  To  inclofe  in  a  fu¬ 
neral  monument ;  to  bury. — What  commandment  had 
the  Jews  for  the  ceremony  of  odours  ufed  about  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  dead,  after  which  cuftom  notvvithftanding  our 
Lord  was  contented  that  his  own  molt  precious  blood 
fhould  be  intend'd?  Hooker. 

The  mighty  heroes  more  majeftic  {hades. 

And  youths  intomb' d  before  their  father’s  eyes.  '  Dryden. 

INTO'MBING,  J.  The  aft  of  burying,  or  inclofing  in 
a  tomb. 

To  IN'TONATE,  v.  a.  [intono,  Lat.]  To  thunder. 

INTONA'TION,  /.  The  aft  of  founding  the  notes  in 
the  mufical  fcale  with  the  voice,  or  any  other  given  order 
of  mufical  tones.  Intonation  may  be  either  true  or  falfe, 
either  too  high  or  too  law,  either  too  ftiarp  or  too  flat ; 

1  and  then  this  word  intonation,  attended  with  an  epithet, 
rnuft  be  underftood  concerning  the  manner  of  performing 
the  notes. 

In  executing  an  air,  to  form  the  founds,  and  preferve 
the  intervals  as  they  are  marked  with  juftnefs  and  accu¬ 
racy,  is  no  inconfiderable  difficulty,  and  Scarcely  practi¬ 
cable. but  by  theafliftar.ee  of  one  common  idea,  to  which, 
as  to  their  ultimate  teft,  thefe  founds  and  intervals  muft 
be  referred  ;  thefe  common  ideas  are  thofe  of  the  key  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  performer  is  engaged  ;  and,  from 
the  word  tone,  which  is  Sometimes  ufed  in  a  fenfe  almoft 
identical  with  that  of  the  key,  the  word  intonation  may 
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perhaps  be  derived.  It  may  alfo  be  deduced  from  the 
word  diatonic,  as  in  that  fcale  it  is  molt  frequently  con- 
verfant ;  a  fcale  w'hich  appears  mod  convenient  and  moil 
natural  to  the  voice.  We  feel  more  difficulty  in  our  into¬ 
nation  of  Such  intervals  as  are  greater  or  lefs  than  thofe 
of  the  diatonic  order  ;  becaufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  glot¬ 
tis  and  vocal  organs  are  modified  by  gradations  too  large; 
or  too  complex,  in  the  fecond.  See  farther  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Music. 

To  INTO'NE.  v.  n.  To  make  a  flow  protrafted  noife ; 

So  fwells  each  wjndpipe ;  afs  intones  to  afs 
Harmonic  twang.  Pope. 

_  INTOR'SION,yi  The  turning  or  twilling  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  direftion. 

To  INTORT',  v.a.  \intortuo,  Lat.]  Totwift;  to  wreath; 
to  wring. — The  brain  is  a  congeries  of  glands,  that  fepa- 
rate  the  finer  parts  of  the  blood,  called  animal  fpirits  ; 
and  a  gland  is  nothing  but  a  canal  varioufly  intorted  and 
wound  up  together.  Arbuthnot. 

With  rev’rent  hand  the  king  prefents  the  gold, 

Wliich  round  th’  intorted  horns  the  gilder  roll’d.  Pope . 

INTORT'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  twilling. 

INTOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circarof  Cud- 
dapa:  thirty-three  miles  north-weft  of  Gandicotta. 

To  INTOX'ICATE,  v.a.  [in  and  toticum,  Lat.]  To 
inebriate;  to  make  drunk. — The  more  a  man  drinketh  of 
the  world,  the  more  it  intoxicatetk ;  and  age  doth  pro¬ 
fit  rather  in  the  powers  of  underftanding,  than  in  the  vir- 
tures  of  the  will  and  affeftions.  Bacon. 

As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  both, 

They  fwim  in  mirth,  and  fancy  that  they  feel 
Divinity  within  them  breeding  wings. 

Wherewith  to  fcorn  the  earth.  Milton. 

INTOX'ICATING,  adj.  Having  an  inebriating  quality- 

INTOX'ICATING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  drunk. 

INTOXICA'TlON,y.  Inebriation;  inebriety;  the  aft r 
of  making  drunk  ;  the  ftate  of  being  drunk. — That  king, 
being  in  amity  with  him,  did  fo  burn  in  hatred  towards 
him,  as  to  drink  of  the  lees  and  dregs  of  Perkins’s  intoxi s’ 
cation,  who  was  every  where  elfe  detefted.  Bacon. 

Every  aft  of  intoxication  puts  Nature  to  the  expence 
of  a  fever,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  poifonous  draught. 
When  this  is  repeated  almoft  every  day,  it  is  eafy  to  fore¬ 
fee  the  confequences.  That  conftitutio.n  muft  be  ftrong 
indeed,  which  is  able  long  to  hold  out  under  a  daily  fe¬ 
ver  !  But  fevers  occafioned  by  drinking  do  not  always 
go  off  in  a  day;  they  frequently  end  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  bread,  liver,  or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effects. 
Though  the  drunkard  (hould  not  fall  by  an  acute  diSeaSe, 
he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a  chronic  kind.  Intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs,  weaken  the  bowels 
and  Spoil '  the  digeftion  ;  they  deftroy  the  power  of  the 
nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  convulfive  diforders  ; 
they  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  deftroy  its  bal- 
famic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for  circulation  and  the 
nourifliment  of  the  body.  Hence  obftruftions,  atrophies, 
dropfies,  and  consumptions  of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are  the 
common  ways  in  which  drunkards  make  their  exit.  Dif¬ 
eafes  of  this  kind,  when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  , 
feldom  admit  of  a  cure.  Many  people  injure  their  health 
b,y  drinking,  who  feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  ha¬ 
bit  of  foaking,  as  it  is  called,  though  its  effefts  be  not  fo 
violent,  is  not  lei's  pernicious.  When  the  veffels  are  kept 
conllantly  full  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the  different  diges¬ 
tions  can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  humours 
properly  prepared.  Hence,  molt  people  of  this  character 
are  afflifted  with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous  fores  in 
the  legs,  See.  If  thele  diforders  do  not  appear,  they  are  ' 
feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  affeftions,  and 
other  Symptoms  of  indigbftion.  Confumptions  are  now 
fo  common,  that  it  is  thought  one-tenth  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  great  towns  die  of  that  difeafe.  Hard  drinking 
is  no  doubt  one  of  the  caufes  to  which  we  muft  impute 
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the  increafe  of  confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of 
vifcid  malt-liquor  drunk  by  the  common  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit  for 
circulation;  from  whence  proceed  obftruftions,  'and  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great  ale- 
drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical ;  nor  is  that  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  confideriug  the  glutinous  and  almoft  indigelHble 
nature  of  flrong  ale.  Thofe  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  of 
flrong  wines  run  ftill  greater  hazard  ;  thefe  liquors  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veflels  of  the 
lungs  in  pieces ;  yet,  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them 
in  this  country,  that  one  would  almoft  be  induced  to 
think  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them.  , 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from  mif- 
fortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  relief.  It  af¬ 
fords  them  indeed  a  temporary  eafe.  But,  alas!  this  fo- 
lace  is  fliort-lived  ;  and  when  it  is  over,  the  lpirits  flnk 
as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as  they  had  before  been 
xaifed  above  it.  Hence  a  repetition  of  the  dole  becomes 
neceflary,  and  every  frefn  dofe  makes  way  for  another, 
till  the  unhappy  wretch  becomes  a  Have  to  the  bottle,  and 
at. length  falls  a  facrifice  to  what  a.t  firft  perhaps  was  taken 
only  as  a  medicine.  No  man  is  fo  dejedted  a's  the  drunk¬ 
ard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it  is,  that  thofe 
who  have  the  greatefl:  flow  of  lpirits  while  the  glafs  cir¬ 
culates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the  moll:  melancholy  when 
fober,  and  often  put  an  end  to  their  own  miferable  exift- 
ence  in  a  fit  of  fpleen  or  ill  humour. 

Drunkennefs  not  only  proves  definitive  to  health,  but  lilicivife 
.to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  ftrange  that  creatures  who 
value  themfeWes  on  account  of  a  fuperior  degree  of  rea¬ 
son  to  that  of  brutes,  fliould  take  pleafure  in  finking  lb 
far  below  them.  Were  fuch  as  voluntarily  deprive  them- 
felves  of  the  ufe  of  reafon  to  continue  ever  after  in  that 
condition,  it  would  feem  but  a  juft  punifhmenr.  Though 
this  be  not  the  confequence  of  one  adl  of  intoxication,  it 
feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a  courfe  of  it.  By  a  habit  of  drink¬ 
ing,  the  greatefl:  genius  is  often  reduced  to  a  mere  idiot. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  perfons.  It  heats 
their  blood,  impairs  their  flrength,  and  obftrufts  their 
growth  ;  befides,  the  frequent  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors  in  the 
early  part  of  life  deftroys  any  benefit  that  might  arife  from 
them  afterwards.  Thofe  who  make  a  pradice  of  drinking  ge¬ 
nerous  liquors  when  young,  cannot  cxpeEl  to  reap  any  benefit 
from  them  as  a  cordial  in  the  decline  of  life.  Drunkennefs  is 
not  only  in  itfelf  a  moft  abominable  vice,  but  is  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  many  others.  There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo 
horrid  that  the  drunkard  will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love 
of  liquor.  We  have  known  mothers  fell  their  children’s 
clothes,  the  food  that  they  fliould  have  eaten,  and  after¬ 
wards  even  the  infants  theinlelves,  in  order  to  purchale 
the  accurfed  draught. 

It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning, 
.and  politenefs,  have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuftom  of 
drinking  to  excefs  out  of  fafhion.  It  is  indeed  lefs  com- 
mon  in  South  Britain  than  it  was  formerly;  but  it  ftill 
prevails  very  much  in  the  North,  where  this  relic  of  bar¬ 
barity  is  miitaken  for  hol’pitality.  In  Ireland,  no  man  is 
fuppofed  to  entertain  his  guefts  well  who  does  not  make 
them  drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink,  is  certainly  the 
.greatefl:  piece  of  rudenefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of. 
Manlinefs,  complaifance,  or  mere  good -nature,  may  in¬ 
duce  a  man  to  take  his  glafs,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a  time 
■when  he  might  as  well  take  poifon.  The  cuftom  of  drink¬ 
ing  to  excels  has  long  been  out  of  fafhion  in  France ; 
and,  as  it  begins  to  lofe  ground  among  the  politer  part  of 
the  Englifli,  we  hope  it  will  foon  be  banifhed  from  every 
part  of  the  united  kingdom.  See  Drunkenness,  vol.  vi 
-p.  90.  , 

INTRAC'TABLE,  adj.  \intradabilis,  Lat.  intraitable , 
Fr.]  Ungovernable  ;_  violent ;  ftubborn  ;  obilinate. — To 
love  them  who  love  us  is  lb  natural  a  paflion,  that  even 
,t he  moft  intradable  tempers  obey  its  force.  Rogers. — Un¬ 
manageable;  furious.- — By  what  means  lerpents,  and  other 
noxious  and  more  intradable  kinds,  as  well  as  the  more 
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innocent  and  ufeful,  got  together.  Woodward. — Not  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  magnet. 

INTR  AC'TABLENESS,  f.  Obftinacy  ;  perverfenefs. 

INTR  AC'TABLY,  adv.  Unmanageably;  Itubbornlv. 

INTRA'DA,  f.  [Italian.]  In  mufic,  an  overture,  a 
prelude.  * 

INTRAYDO,_/i  [Spanilh.]  An  entrance;  a  public  en¬ 
try.  Bailey. 

INTRA'NEOUS,  adj.  [from  inlraneus,  Lat.  inward.] 
Internal.  Scott. 

INTRANQUIL'LITY,  y.  Unquietnefs  ;  want  of  reft. 
— Jactations  were  ufed  for  amufement,  and  allay  in  con- 
ftant  pains,  and  to  relieve  that  intranquillity  which  make-s 
men  impatient  of  lying  in  their  beds.  Temple. 

INTRANSITIVE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
tranfeo,  to  pals  over.]  Incapable  of  pafting  over;  having 
no  object ;  neuter,  belonging  to  thofe  verbs  which  do  not 
pafs  over  or  convey  their  force  to  any  object. 

INTRANSITIVELY,  adv.  In  grammar,  according  to 
the  nature  of  an  intranfitive  verb. — The  difference  between 
verbs  abfolutely  neuter  and  intranfuivcly  aCtive  is  not  al¬ 
ways  clear.  Lowth. 

INTRANSMUTABIL'ITY,  f  The  ftate  of  being  in- 

tranfmutable. 

INTRA’NSMU'TABLE,  adj.  Unchangeable  to  any 
other  fubftance.- — Some  of  the  moft  experienced  chemifts 
do  affirm  quicklilver  to  be  intranfmutable,  and  therefore 
call  it  liquor  seternus.  Ray. 

To  INTRAP'.  See  To  Entrap,  vol.  vi. 

INTRAP'PING,  f.  The  aft  of  enfnaring. 

To  INTREAS'URE,  v.  a.  To  lay  up  as  in  a  treafury  5 
There  is  a  hiftory  in  all  men’s  lives, 

Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas’d  ; 

The  which  obferv’d,  a  man  may  prophefy, 

With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 

As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  feeds 

And  weak  beginnings  be  inireafurtd.  Shakefpeare. 

INTRE'AT,  f  [a  poetical  word  for]  Entreaty: 

At  my  intreat  they  will  vouchfafe  to  fend 

To  thefe  wild  deferts  that  unthankfull  knight.  Fairfax . 

To  INTRE'AT.  See  To  Entreat,  vol.  vi. 

TNTREAT'FUL,  adj.  Full  of  entreaty : 

There  came  two  fpringals  of  full  tender  yeares 
(Fane  thence  from  foreign  land  where  they  did  dwell) 
To  feeke  for  fuccour  of  her  and  her  peares 
With  humble  prayers  and  intreafu/l  teares.  Spenfer. 

INTRE'ATY,  f.  See  Entreaty. 

To  INTREN'CH,  v.  a.  To  break  with  hollows : 

His  face 

Deep  fears  of  thunder  had  ntrench'd ,  and  care 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek.  Milton. 

To  fortify  with  a  trench :  as.  The  allies  were  intrenched 
in  their  camp. 

INTREN'CHANT,  adj.  This  word  which  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  found  only  in  Shakefpeare,  is  thus  explained  :  The 
intrenckant  air  means  the  air  which  fuddenly  encroaches 
and  clofes  upon  the  fpace  left  by  any  body  which  had 
pafled  through  it.  Hanmer.  I  believe  Shakeipeare  intend¬ 
ed  rather  to  exprefs  the  idea  of  indivifibility  or  invulne- 
rablenefs,  and  derived  intrenckant,  from  in  privative,  and 
trencher,  Fr.  to  cut;  intrenchant  is  indeed  properly  not  cut - 
ting,  rather  than  not  to  be  cut-,  but  this  is  not  the  only  in- 
ftance  in  which  Shakefpeare  confounds  words  of  aCtive 
and  palfive  fignification.  Johnfon.—  Not  to  be  divided  j 
not  to  be  wounded  :  indivifible  : 

"As  eafy  may’ft  thou  the  intrenchant  air 

With  thy  keei}  lword  imprefs,  as  make  me  bleed.  Skakcfp. 

INI  REN'CHING,  f.  The  act  of  fortifying  with 
t  re  n  c  li  e  s  • 

INTREN'CHMENT,  f.  in  the  military  art,  any  work 
that  fortifies  a  poll  againft  an  enemy  who  attacks.  It  is 
generally  taken  for  a  ditch  or  trench  with  a  parapet.  In- 
r  trench  meats 
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trenchments  are  fometimes  made  of  fafcines  with  earth 
thrown  over  them,  of  gabions,  hogfheads,  or  bags  filled 
with  earth,  to  cover  the  men  from  the  enemy’s  fire. 

INTREP'ID,  adj.  [ intrepide ,  Fr.  intrepidus,  Lat.]  Fear- 
lefsj  daring;  bold;  brave: 

Calm  and  intrepid  in  the  very  throat 

Of  fulph’rous  war,  on  Tenier’s  dreadful  field.  Thomfon. 

INTREPIDITY,  f.  \intrepidite ,  Fr.]  Fearleflnefs  ; 
courage;  boldnefs. — I  could  not  fufficiently  wonder  at 
the  intrepidity  of  thefe  diminutive  mortals,  who  durft  ven¬ 
ture  to  walk  upon  my  body  without  trembling.  Gulliver. 

INTREP'IDLY,  adv.  Fearlefsly;  boldly;  daringly.— 
He  takes  the  globe  for  the  fcene;  he  launches.forward  in¬ 
trepidly,  like  one  to  whom  no  place  is  new'.  Pope. 

INTREP'IDNESS,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
trepid  ;  intrepidity. 

INTRES'SIN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw :  forty 
miles  fouth  of  Pofen. 

IN'TRICACY,  f.  [from  intricate.']  State  of  being  en¬ 
tangled;  perplexity;  involution;  complication  of  fafts 
or  notions — The  part  of  Ulylfes  in  Homer’s  Odyffey  is 
much  admired  by  Ariftotle,  as  perplexing  that  fable  with 
very  agreeable  plots  and  intricacies,  by  the  many  adven¬ 
tures  in  his  voyage,  and  the  fubtilty  of  his  behaviour. 
Addifon.  > 

INTRICATE,  adj.  \_intricatus,  Lat.]  Entangled;  per¬ 
plexed;  involved;  complicated;  obfcure. — Much  of  that 
we  are  to  fpeak  may  feem  to  a  number  perhaps  tedious, 
perhaps  obfcure,  dark,  and  intricate.  Hooker. — His  ftyle 
was  fit  to  convey  the  molt  intricate  bufinefs  to  the  under- 
Itanding  with  the  utmoft  clearnefs.  Addifon. 

To  INTRICATE,  v. To  perplex;  todarken.  Not 
proper,  nor  in  ufe. — Alterations  of  firnames,  have  fo  intri- 
cated,  or  rather  obfcured,  the  truths  of  our  pedigrees,  that 
it  will  be  no  little  hard  labour  to  deduce  them.  Camden. 

INTRICATELY,  adv.  With  involution  of  one  in 
another;  with  perplexity. — That  variety  of  factions  into 
which  we  are  fo  intricately  engaged,  gave  occalion  to  this 
dilcourfe.  Swift. 

IN'TRICATENESS, /.  Perplexity ;  involution  ;  ob- 
fcurity. — He  found  fuch  intricatenefs,  that  he  could  fee  no 
way  to  lead  him  out  of  the  maze.  Sidney. 

INTRI'GUE,/.  [French  ]  A  plot;  a  private  tranf- 
aftion  in  which  many  parties  are  engaged  ;  ufually  an 
affair  of  love. — The  hero  of  a  comedy  is  reprefented  vic¬ 
torious  in  all  his  intrigues.  Swift. 

Now  love  is  dwindled  to  intrigue, 

And  marriage  grown  a  money-league.  Swift. 

Thefe  are  the  grand  intrigues  of  man, 

Thefe  his  huge  thoughts,  and  thefe  his  vaft  defires^ 

Flatman. 

Intricacy;  complication.  Little  in  ufe. — Though  this  vi¬ 
cinity  of  ourfelves  to  ourfelves  cannot  give  us  the  full 
profpeiSI  of  all  the  intrigues  of  our  nature,  yet  we  have 
rji.uch  more  advantage  to  know  ourfelves,  than  to  know 
other  things  without  us.  Hale— The  complication  or 
perplexity  of  a  fable  or  poem  ;  artful  involution  of  feigned 
tranfaftion. — As  caufcs  are  the  beginning  of  the  aftion, 
the  oppofite  defigns  againft  that  of  the  hero  are  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it,  and  form  that  difficulty  or  intrigue  which  makes 
up  the  greateft  part  of  the  poem.  Pope. 

To  INTRI'GUE,  v.  n.  To  form  plots;  to  carry  on  pri¬ 
vate  defigns,  commonly  of  love. 

INTRI'GUER,  /.  One  w  ho  bufies  himfelf  in  private 
tranfaftions;  one  who  forms  plots;  one  who  purfues 
woman. — I  defire  that  intriguers  will  not  make  a  pimp  of 
my  lion,  and  convey  their  thoughts  to  one  another.  Addifon. 

INTRI'GUING,  adj.  Engaged  in  intrigues;  fond  of 
intrigues. 

INTRI'GUING,  f.  The  aft  of  carrying  on  intrigues. 

INTRI'GUINGLY,  adv.  With  intrigue;  with  lecret 
plotting. 

INTR-IN'SECAL,  adj.  [ intrinfecus ,  Lat.  inirinfeque,  Fr. 
VOL.  XI.  No.  744. 
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This  word  is  now  generally  written  inlrir.fical,  contrary  to 
etymology.]  Internal  ;  folid  ;  natural ;  not  accidental  ; 
not  merely  apparent. — Thefe  meafure  the  laws  of  God 
not  by  the  intrinfecal  goodnefs  and  equity  of  them,  but 
by  the  reluctancy  and  oppofition  which  they  find  in  their 
own  hearts  againft  them.  TiUolfon. — The  near,  anti  intrin - 
jecal,  and  convincing,  argument  of  the  being  of  God,  is 
from  human  nature  ltfelf.  Bcnilev — Intimate;  clofely  fa¬ 
miliar.  Out  of  ufe. — He  falls  into  intrinfcal  iociety  with 
fir  John  Graham,  who  difluaded  him  from  marriage.  Wal¬ 
ton. — Sir  I'll  Ik  Greville  was  a  man  in  appearance  intrinfecal 
with  him,  or  at  leaf!  admitted  to  his  melancholy  hours. 
Wo!  ten. 

INTR  IN'SECALLY,  adv.  Internally;  naturally;  real¬ 
ly. — A  lye  is  a  tiling  abfolutely  and  intrinfecally  evil.  South. 
— Within;  at  the  inlide. — If  once  bereaved  of  motion, 
matter  cannot  of  itfelf  acquire  it  again;  nor  till  it  be 
tliruft  by  forne  other  body  from  without,  or  intrinfecally 
moved  by  an  immaterial  felf-aflive  fubftance  that  can 
pervade  it.  Bentley. 

INTRIN'SEC ALNESS,/  Reality;  intrinfic  worth. 
INTRIN'SECATE,  or  l ntpunsicate,  adj.  [this  word 
feems  to  have  been  ignorantly  ormed  between  intricate 
and  intrinfecal.]  Perplexed  ;  entangled.  Not  in  ufe ;  • 

Such  finding  rogues  as  thefe, 

Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain, 

Too  intrinfecate  t’unloofe.  King  Lear. 

Cotne,  mortal  wretch, 

With  thy  fliarp  teeth  this  knot  intrinficate 

Of  life  at  once  untye.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

INTRINSIC,  adj.  Inward;  internal;  real;  true.—  In- 
trinjic  goodnefs  confifts  in  accordance,  and  fin  in  contra¬ 
riety,  to  the  fecret  will  of  God,  as  well  as  to  his  revealed. 
Hammond. — Not  depending  on  accident;  fixed  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  thing. — The  difference  between  worth  and 
merit,  ftriftly  taken;  that  is  a  man’s  intrinfic ,  this  his 
current,  value.  Grew . 

His  fame,  like  gold,  the  more  ’tis  tried 

The  more  fliali  its  intrinfic  worth  proclaim.  Prior. 

INTRO'BIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Montagna  :  feven  miles  north  of  Lecco. 

To  INTRODU'CE,  v.a.  [introduco,  Lat.  introduire,  Fr.] 
To  conduct  or  ufher  into  a  place,  or  to  a  perfon. — Ma¬ 
thematicians  of  advanced  {peculations  may  have  other 
ways  to  introduce  into  their  minds  ideas  of  infinity.  Locke. 
— To  bring  fomething  into  notice  or  practice. — An  author 
who  fliould  introduce  a  fport  of  words  upon  the  ftage, 
would  meet  with  finall  applaufe.  Broome. — To  produce; 
to  give  occafion  to. — Whatfoever  introduces  habits  in  chil¬ 
dren,  deferves  the  care  and  attention  of  their  governors. 
Locke. — To  bring  into  writing  or  difcourfe  by  proper  pre¬ 
paratives. —  If  he  will  introduce  himfelf  by  prefaces,  we 
cannot  help  it.  Layer's  Trial. 

INTRODU'CER,  /.  One  who  conducts  another  to  z 
place  or  perfon;  any  one  who  brings  any  thing  into  prac¬ 
tice  or  notice. — It  is  commonly  charged  upon  the  army, 
that  the  beaftly  vice  of  drinking  to  excefs  hath  been 
lately,  from’their  example,  reftored  among  us;  but  who¬ 
ever  the  introducers  were,  they  have  fucceeded  to  a  miracle. 
Swift. 

INTRODUCING, /  The  a  ft  of  bringing  in. 
INTRODUCTION,/!  The  aft  of  conducting  or  uffier- 
ing  to  any  place  or  perion ;  the  ftate  of  being  uffiered  or 
condufted ;  the  aft  of  bringing  any  new  thing  into  no¬ 
tice  or  praftice. — The  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury  had  pur- 
fued  the  introduftion  of  the  liturgy  and  the  canons  into 
Scotland  with  great  vehemence.  Clarendon. — The  preface 
or  part  of  a  book  containing  previous  matter. 

INTRODUC'TIVE,  adj.  Serving  as  the  means  to  fome- 
thingelfe. — The  truths  of  Chrilt  crucified,  is  the  Chriftian’s 
phiiofophy,  and  a  good  life  is  the  Chriftian’s  logic;  that 
great  inftru mental  introduclive  art,  that  rnuft  guide  the 
mind  into  the  former.  South. 

3  A  INTRODUCTORY, 
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INTRODUCTORY,  adj.  Previous ;  ferving  as  a  means 
to  fomething  further.— This  introduBory  difcourfe  itfelf  is 
to  be  but  an  effay,  not  a  book.  Boyle. 

INTROGRES'SION,  f.  [introgrefio,  Lat.]  Entrance; 
the  act  of  entering. 

INTRO'IT, /  [Fr.  from  introitus,  Lat.]  The  beginning 
of  the  mafs  ;  the  beginning  of  public  devotions. 

INTROMISSION,/.  [ intromijffo,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
fending  in.— If  fight  be  caufed  by  intromiffion ,  or  receiving 
in  the  form  of  that  which  is  feen,  contrary  fpecies  or  forms 
fnould  be  received  confufedly  together,  which  Ariltotle 
fhows  to  be  abfurd.  Peachum. — In  the  Scottilli  law,  the 
aft  of  intermeddling  with  another’s  effefts ;  as,  He  (hall 
be  brought  to  an  account  for  his  intromiffions  with  luch  an 
eft  cite* 

To  INTROMIT',  v.  a.  To  fend  in;  to  let  in;_to  ad¬ 
mit;  to  allow  to  enter;  to  be  the  medium  by  which  any 
thinn-  enters. — Glafs  in  the  window  intromits  light  without 
cold°to  thofe  in  the  room.  Holder. — Tinged  bodies  and 
liquors  refieft  fome  forts  of  rays,  and  intromit  or  tranfmit 
other  forts.  Newton. 

To  INTROSPECT',  v.a.  \introfpeElus,  Lat.]  To  take 
a  view  of  the  infide. 

INTROSPEC'TION, /.  A  view  of  the  infide.— The 
aft  in  g  of  the  mind  or  imagination  itfelf,  by  way  of  re- 
fleftion  or  intrcfpeclion  of  themlelves,  are  difcernible  by 
man.  Hale. 

INTROSUC'TION,  /  [from  intro,  Lat.  within,  and 
fugo,  to  fuck.]  A  fuftion  ;  the  aft  of  fucking  into.  Bailey. 

INTROSUMP'TION,  /.  [from  intro,  Lat.  within,  and 
fumo,  to  take.]  The  aft  ol  receiving  that  nourilhment 
by  which  animal  bodies  are  increafed. 

INTROVE'NIENT,  adj.  [ intro  and  yenio,  Lat.]  En¬ 
tering;  coming  in.— Scarce  any  condition  which  is  not 
exhaufted  and  obfeured,  from  the  commixture  of  intro- 
venient  nations,  either  by  commerce  or  conqueft.  Brown. 

INTROVER'SION,  f.  [from  Intro,  Lat.  inward,  and 
verto,  to  turn.]  The  aft  of  turning  inward.  Scott.  _ 

To  INTRU'DE,  v.  n.  \_intrudo,  Lat.]  To  come  in  un¬ 
welcome  by  a  kind  of  violence  ;  to  enter  without  invi¬ 
tation  or  permiffion. — The  Jewifh  religion  was  yet  in 
poffeffion ;  and  therefore,  that  this  might  fo  enter  as  not 
to  intrude,  it  was  to  bring  its  warrant  from  the  fame  hand 
of  Omnipotence.  South. 

Thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants  edge, 

And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  grac'd.  Skakefpeare. 

It  is  followed  by  on  before  perfons,  or  perfonal  poffeffions. 
—Some  thoughts  rife  and  intrude  upon  us,  while  we  fhun 
them  ;  others  fly  from  us,  when  we  would  hold  them. 
Watts. 

Forgive  me,  fair  one,  if  officious  friendffiip 
Intrudes  on  your  repofe,  and  comes  thus  late 
To  greet  you  with  the  tidings  of  fuccefs.  Rowe. 

To  encroach;  to  force  in  uncalled  or  unpermitted:  fome- 
times  with  into.— Let  no  man  t*eguile  you  of  your  reward, 
in  a  voluntary  humility,  and  worlhipping  of  angels,  in¬ 
truding  into  thofe  things  which  he  hath  not  feen,  by  his 
fifthly  mind  Col.  ii.  18.  . 

Bo  INTRU  DE,  v.  a.  To  force  without  right  or  wel¬ 
come;  commonly  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun.— Not  to 
intrude  one's  felf  into  the  mylteries  of  government,  which 
the  princes  keep  fecret,  is  reprefented  by  the  winds  fliut 
up  in  a  bull-hide,  which  the  companions  of  Ulyffes  would 
needs  be  fo  foolifh  as  to  pry  into.  Pope. 

INTRU'DER,  /.  One  who  forces  himfelf  into  company 
or  affairs  without  right  or  welcome. — The  whole  frater¬ 
nity  of  writers  rife  up  in  arms  againft  every  new  intruder 
into  the  world  of  fame.  Addifon.. 

Go,  bafe  intruder!  over-weening  Have  ! 

Bellow  thy  fawning  fmiles  on  equal  mates.  Shakefpeare. 

INTRU'DING,/  The  aft  of  thrufting  in. 
INTRUSION,/.  [Fr.  intrufio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  thruft- 
Ljg  or  forcing  any  thing  or  perfon.  into  any  place  or  Hate. 


—-The  reparation  of  the  parts  of  one  body,  upon  the  in - 
trufion  of  another,  and  the  change  from  reft  to  motion 
upon  impulfe,  and  the  like,  feem  to  have  fome  con- 
neftion.  Locke. — Encroachment  upon  any  perfon  or  place; 
unwelcome. entrance ;  entrance  without  invitation  or  per- 
miffion. — I  think  myfelf  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than 
you  are,  the  which  hath  fomething  emboldened  me  to 
this  unfeafoned  intrufion-,  for  they  lay,  if  money  go  be¬ 
fore,  all  ways  do  lie  open.  Skakefpeare. 

How’s  this,  my  fon  ?  Why  this  intrujion? 

Were  not  my  orders  that  I  Ihould  be  private  ?  Addifon. 
Voluntary  and  uncalled  undertaking  of  any  thing. — It 
will  be  laid,  I  handle  an  art  no  way  fuitable  either  to  my 
employment  or  fortune,  and  fo  Hand  charged  with  intrujion 
and  impertinency.  Wotton. 

Intrusion,  in  law,  is  when  the  anceftor  dies  feifed  of 
any  eftate  of  inheritance,  expeftant  upon  an  eltate  for 
life,  and  then  tenant  for  life  dies,  between  whole  death 
and  entry  of  the  heir,  a  ftranger  intrudes.  Co.  Lit.  27J. 
BraEl.  lib.  4,  cap.  2.  Intrufion,  therefore,  fignifieth  an  un¬ 
lawful  entry  into  lands  or  tenements  void  of  a  poffeffor, 
by  him  who  hath  no  right  to  the  fame:  and  the  difference 
between  an  intruder  and  an  abator  is  this,  that  an  abator 
entereth  into  lands  void  by  the  death  of  a  tenant  in  fee; 
and  an  intruder  enters  into  land  void  by  the  death  of  te¬ 
nant  for  life  or  years.  F.  N.  B.  203. 

As  he  who  enters  and  keeps  the  right  lieir  from  the 
poffeffion  of  his  anceftor  is  an  intruder  punifhable  by 
common  law  ;  fo  he  who  enters  on  the  king’s  land  and 
takes  the  profits,  is  an  intruder  againft  the  king.  Co.  Lit. 
277.  For  this  intrufion,  information  may  be  brought; 
but,  before  office  found,  he  who  occupies  the  land  lhall  not 
be  faid  to  be  an  intruder,  for  intrufion  cannot  be  but 
where  the  king  is  aftually  poffeffed,  which  is  not  before 
office  ;  though  the  king  is  entitled  to  the  mefne  profits 
after  the  tenant's  eftate  ended.  Moore  295.  See  Informa¬ 
tion.  By  llat.  21  Jac.  1.  cap.  14,  the  defendants  may 
plead  the  general  iffuein  informations  of  intrufion,  brought 
on  behalf  of  the  king,  and  retain  their  poffeffion  till  trial, 
where  the  king  hath  been  out  of  poffeffion,  and  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  profits  for  twenty  years:  and  no  feire  facias 
lhall  iffue,  whereupon  the  fubjeft  lhall  be  forced  to  lpecial 
pleading,  &c. 

To  INTRUST',  v.a.  To  treat  with  confidence;  to 
charge  with  any  fecret  commifiion,  or  thing  of  value:  as. 
We  inlrujl  another  with  fomething;  or,  We  intrujl  fome¬ 
thing  to  another. — His  majelty  had  a  lolicitous  care  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts  ;  though  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
none  of  the  duke’s  .officers  were  intruded  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  it.  Clarendon. 

Are  not  the  lives  of  thofe,  who  draw  the  fword 
In  Rome’s  defence,  intrujled  to  our  care  ?  Addifon. 

INTRUST'ING,/  The  aft  of  committing  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  another. 

INT'SIA,/  in  botany.  See  Mimosa. 

INTUI'TION,  /  [intuitus,  intueor,  Lat.]  Sight  of  any 
thing,  ufed  commonly  of  mental  view  ;  immediate  know¬ 
ledge. — At  our  rate  of  judging,  St.  Paul  had  paffed  for  a 
molt  malicious  perfecutor ;  whereas  God  faw  he  did  it  ig¬ 
norantly  in  unbelief,  and  upon  that  intuition  had  mercy 
on  him.  Government  of  the  Tongue. — Knowledge  not  obtained 
by  deduction  of  reafon,  but  inftantaneoufly  accompanying 
the  ideas  which  are  its  objeft. — All  knowledge  of  caufes 
isdeduftive;  for  we  know  none  by  limple  intuition,  but 
through  the  mediation  of  their  effefts ;  for  the  cafuality 
itfelf  is  infenfible.  Glanville. 

He  their  fingle  virtues  did  furvey, 

By  intuition  in  his  own  large  breaft.  Dryden. 

INTU'ITIVE,  adj.  [inluitivus,  low  Lat.  intuitif,  Fr.] 
Seen  by  the  mind  immediately,  without  the  intervention 
of  argument  or  teftimony. — Immediate  perception  of  the 
agreement  and  difagreement  of  two  ideas,  is  when,  by 
comparing  then*  together  in  our  minds,  we  fee  their  agree¬ 
ment 
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Tnent  or  difagteement ;  this  therefore  is  called  intuitive 
knowledge.  Locke. — Seeing,  not  barely  believing. — Faith, 
beginning  here  with  a  weak  apprehenfion  of  things  not 
feen,  ended  with  the  intuitive  vifion  of  God  in  the  world 
to  come.  Hooker. — Having  the  power  of  difcovering  truth 
immediately  without  ratiocination. — The  rule  of  ghoftly 
cr  immaterial  natures,  as  fpirits  and  angels,  is  their  intui¬ 
tive  intelleftual  judgment,  concerning  the  amiable  beauty 
and  high  goodnefs  of  that  objefl,  which,  with  unfpeak- 
able  joy  and  delight,  doth  fet  them  on  work.  Hooker. 

The  foul  receives 

Difcurfive  or  intuitive.  ■  Milton. 

INTUITIVELY,  adv.  Without  deduction  of  reafon  ; 
by  immediate  perception. — 'That  our  love  is  found  and 
fincere,  that  it  cometh  from  a  pure  heart,  and  a  good 
confcience,  and  a  faith  unfeigned,  who  can  pronounce, 
faving  only  the  fearcher  of  all  men’s  hearts,  who  alone 
intuitively  doth  know  in  this  kind  who  are  his  ?  Hooker. — 
God  Almighty,  who  fees  all  things  intuitively ,  does  not 
want  logical  helps.  Baker  on  Learning. 

INTUMES'CENCE,/.  [Fr.  from  intumefco,  Lat.]  Swell; 
tumour;  the  act  or  Hate  of  fwelling. — According  to  the 
temper  of  the  terreous  parts  at  the  bottom,  as  they  are 
more  hardly  or  eafily  moved,  they  varioufly  begin,  conti¬ 
nue,  or  end,  their  intumefcencies.  Brown. 
INTUMES'CENCY,/  Intumefcence. 
INTUMES'CENT,  adj.  Swelling  or  frothing  when  ex- 
pofed  to  the  aftion  of  fire. 

INTURGES'CENCE,  f.  [ in  and  turgefco',  Lat.]  Swell¬ 
ing  ;  the  aft  or  ftate  of  fwelling. — Not  by  attenuation  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  fea,  but  inturgefcencies  caufed  firft  at 
the  bottom,  and  carrying  the  upper  part  of  it  before 
them.  Brown. 

INTURGES'CEN CY,  f.  Inturgefcence. 

INTUR'KI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  :  eighteen  miles  north  of  Wilna. 

•IN'TURN,/  With  wreftlers,  a  turn  inward,  by  which 
the  adverfary  is  lifted  up  and  generally  thrown. 

INTU/SE,  /  [intufus,  Lat.]  Bruife: 

She  did  fearch  the  fwelling  bruze, 

And,  having  fearch’d  the  intufe  deep. 

She  bound  it  with  her  fcarf.  Spenfer. 

To  INTWI'NE,  v.  a.  To  twift,  or  wreathe  together. — 
This  opinion,  though  falfe,  yet  intwned  with  a  true,  that 
the  fouls  of  men  do  never  perifli,  abated  the  fear  of  death 
in  them.  Hooker. — To  be  inferted,  by  being  wreathed  or 
twilled : 

The  veil  and  veil  divine, 

Which  wand’ring  foliage  and  rich  fiow’rs  intwine.  Dryden. 
INTWI'NING,/  The  adt  of  wreathing  together. 
IN'TYBUM  and  IN'TYBUS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ci- 
CHORIUM  and  Hieracium. 

To  INVA'DE,  v.a.  [invado,  Lat.]  To  attack  a  coun¬ 
try  ;  to  make  an  hoftile  entrance. — Should  he  invade  any 
part  of  their  country,  he  would  foon  fee  that  nation  up 
in  arms.  Knolles. 

In  vain  did  Nature’s  wife  command 
Divide  the  waters  from  the  land, 

If  daring  (hips,  and  men  prophane. 

Invade  th’  inviolable  main.  Dryden. 

To  attack;  to  aflail;  to  afiault. — There  lhaH  be  fedition 
among  men,  and  invading  one  another;  they  (hall  not  re¬ 
gard  their  kings,  z  Efdras. 

Thou  think’ll  Mis  much,  that  this  contentious  ftorm 
Invades  us  to  the  ikin ;  fo  ’tis  to  thee  : 

But,  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix’d. 

The  ielfer  is  fcarce  felt.  Skakefpeare. 

To  violate  by  the  firft  adt  of  hoftility ;  to  attack,  not  de¬ 
fend  : 

Your  foes  are  fuc’n,  as  they,  not  you,  have  made ; 

And  virtue  may  repel,  though  not  invade,  Dryden. 

[A  latinifm.]  To  go  into ; 
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That  fame  his  fea-marke  made 

And  nam’d  it  Albion  :  but  later  day 

Finding  in  it  fit  ports  for  filher’s  trade, 

Gan  more  the  fame  frequent  and  farther  to  invade.  Spenfer. 

INVA'DER,/  One  who  enters  with  hoftility  into  the 
poffeffions  of  another. — The  breath  of  Scotland  the  Spa¬ 
niards  could  not  endure;  neither  durft  they,  as  invaders , 
land  in  Ireland.  Bacon. 

Were  he  loft,  the  naked  empire 

Would  be  a  prey  expos’d  to  all  invaders.  Denham. 
Secure,  by  William’s  care,  let  Britain  Hand  ; 

Nor  dread  the  bold  invader's  hand.  Prior. 

Analfailant.  Encroachcr;  intruder. — The  fubftance  was 
formerly  comprifed  in  that  uncompounded  llylc,  but  af¬ 
terwards  prudently  enlarged  for  the  repelling  and  pre¬ 
venting  heretical  invaders.  Hammond. 

To  INVA'DIATE,  v.  a.  In  old  records,  to  mortgage*-., 

INVADIA'TION,/.  The  aft  of  mortgaging ;  a  mort¬ 
gage. 

INVA'DING,  adj.  Going  or  coming  to  invade ;  as,  An 
invading  army. 

INVA'DING,  f.  The  aft  of  entering  with  hoftiie  in¬ 
tention. 

INVALES'CENCE,/  [invalefce,  Lat.]  Strength  ;  health  5, 
force. 

INVAL'ID,  adj.  [invalidus,  Lat.]  Weak;  of  no  weight 
or  cogency : 

But  this  I  urge 

Admitting  motion  in  the  heav’ns,  to  fliow 

Invalid,  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  mov’d.  Milton.- 

INVALFD,  /  [French.]  One  difabled  by  ficknefs  oy 
hurts : 

What  beggar  in  the  invalids. 

With  lamenefs  broke,  with  blindnefs  fmitten, 

Wifli’d  ever  decently  to  die  ?  Prior. 

To  INVALIDATE,  v.a.  To  weaken;  to  deprive  of 
force  or  efficacy. — Tell  a  man,  pafiionately  in  love,  that- 
he  is  jilted,  bring  a  fcore  of  witneffes  of  the  falfehood  of 
his  miftrefs,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  three  kind  words  ofi 
her’s  (hall  invalidate  all  their  teftimonies.  Locke. 

INVALIDATING,/  The  aft  of  weakening. 

INVALIDITY,  f.  \_in  and  validity-,  invalidity,  Fr.]- 
Weaknefs;  want  of  cogency;  want  of  bodily  ftrength. 
This  is  no  Englifh  meaning. — He  ordered,  that  none  who 
could  work  fliould  be  idle;  and  that  none  who  could  noS 
work,  by  age,  ficknefs,  or  invalidity,  lhauld  want.  Temple. 

INVAL'IDNESS,  f.  The  fame  as  Invalidity. 

INVAL'ITUDE,/  [invaletudo,  Lat.]  Want  of  health ; 
ficknefs.  Bailey. 

INVAL'UABLE,  adj.  [in  and  valuable  ]  Precious  above 
eftimation  5  ineftimable. — The  faith  produced  by  terror 
would  not  be  fo  free  an  aft  as  it  ought,  to  which  are  an¬ 
nexed  all  the  glorious  and  invaluable  privileges  of  be¬ 
lieving.  Atterbury. 

INVA'RIABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  in  and  varius,  Lat.]  Un¬ 
changeable;  conftant. — Being  not  able  to  defign  times  by. 
days,  months,  or  years,  they  thought  belt  to  determine 
thefe  alterations  by  fome  known  and  invariable  figns,  and 
fitch  they  conceive  the  riling  and  letting  of  the  fixed 
ftars.  Brown. 

INVA'RI ABLENESS,/  Immutability;  conftancy. 

INVA'RIABLY,  adv.  Unchangeably  ;  conftantly. — . 
He,  who  fleers  his  courfe  invariably  by  this  rule,  takes  the- 
lurch  way  to  make  airmen  praile  him.  Atterbury. 

INVA'SION,  /.  [Fr.  invafio,  Lat.]  Hoftiie  entrance- 
upon  the  rights  or  polfelfions  ot  another;  hoftiie  encroach¬ 
ment. — Reafon  finds  a  lecret  grief  and  remorfe  from  every 
invafion  that  fin  makes  upon  innocence,  and  that  mult 
render  the  firft  entrance  and  admiffion  of  fin  uneafy.  South * 
The  nations  of  th’  Aufonian  fnore 

Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumour  from  afar,  i 

Of  arm’d  invafion ,  and  embrace  the  war.  Dryden.. 

Attadfc 
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Attack,  of  a  difeafe.— What  demonftrates  the.  plague  to  be 
endemial  to  Egypt,  is  its  invafion  and  going  off  at  certain 
feafons.  A  r but  knot.  - 

INVA'SIVE,  adj.  Entering  hoffilely  upon  other  men’s 
poffeffions  i  not  defenfive. — 1  mull  come  clofer  to  my 
purpofe,  and  not  make  more  invafrue  wars  abroad,  when, 
like  Hannibal,  I  am  called  back  to  the  defence  of  my 
country.  Dryden. 

Let  other  monarchs,  with  invaf.v'e  bands, 

LefTen  their  people,  and  extend  their  lands; 

By  gafping  nations  hated  and  obeyed, 

Lords  of  the  defarts  that  their  fwords  had  made.  Arbuthnol. 

INVECT'ED,  adj.  In  heraldry,  fluted,  furrowed. 

INVECTIVE,  f.  [Fr.  inveftiva,  low  Lat.]  A  cenfure 
in  fpeech  or  writing;  a  reproachful  accufation. — Plain 
men  defiring  to  ferve  God  as  they  ought,  but  being  not 
fo  fkilful  as  to  unwind  themfelves,  where  the  fnares  of 
gloflng  fpeech  do  lie  to  entangle  them,  are  in  mind  not  a 
-little  troubled,  when  they  hear  fo  bitter  inveBives  againft 
that  which  this  church  hath  taught  them  to  reverence  as 
holy,  to  approve  as  lawful,  and  to  ob ferve  as  behoveful 
for  the  exercife  of  Chriftian  duty.  Hooker. — It  is  ufed  with 
again]}.— Catting  off  refpeft,  he  fell  into  bitter  inveBives 
againjl  the  French  king.  Bacon. 

So  defp’rate  thieves,  all  hopelefs  of  their  lives. 

Breathe  out  invectives  'gain)}  the  officers.  Skakefpeare. 
Lefs  properly  with  at.— -Whilll  we  condemn  others,  we 
may  indeed  be  in  the  wrong;  and  then  all  the  inveBives 
we  make  at  their  fuppofed  errors  fall  back  with  a  re- 
bouhded  force  upon  our  own  real  ones.  Decay  of  Piety . 

INVECTIVE,  adj.  Satirical ;  abufive  : 

Let  him  rail  on  ;  let  his  inveffive  mufe 
.Have  four-and-t wenty  letters  to  abufe.  Drydcn. 

INVEC'TIVELY,  adv.  Satirically;  abufively  ; 

Thus  molt  inventively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court,; 

Yea,  and  of  this  our  life;  fwearing  that  we 

Are  mere  ufurpers,  tyrants.  Skakefpeare. 

INVEC'TIVENESS,/.  A  difpofition  to  inveftive,  cen¬ 
fure,  reproach.  Scott. 

To  INVEI'GH,  v.  a.  [inveho,  Lat.]  To  utter  cenfure 
or  reproach  :  with  againji. — He  inveighs  feverely  againft 
the  folly  of  parties,  in  retaining  fcoundrels  to  retail  their 
lies.  Arbutknot. 

INVEI'GHER,  f.  Vehement  railer. — One  of  thefe  in- 
weighers  againft  mercury,  in  feven  weeks,  could  not  cure 
one  final!  herpes  in  the  face.  Wifeman. 

INVEI'GHING,  /.  The  aft  of  uttering  cenfure. 

To  INVEI'GLE,  v.  a.  \invogliarc,  Ital.  Minfhew ;  aveu- 
gler,  or  euavcugler,  Fr.  Skinner  and  Junius .]  To  perluade 
£0  fomething  bad  or  hurtful;  to  wheedle;  to  allure;  to 
feduce. — Thole  drops  of  prettinefs,  fcatteringly  fprinkled 
amongft  the  creatures,  were  deflgned  to  exalt  our  con¬ 
ceptions,  not  inveigle  or  detain  our  paflions.  Boyle. 

Yet  have  they  many  baits  and  guileful  fpells. 

To  inveigle  and  invite  th’  unwary  lenfe 

Of  them  that  pafs  unweeting  by  the  way.  Milton. 

INVEI'GLER,  f.  Seducer;  deceiver;  allurer  to  ill. — 
Being  prefented  to  the  emperor  for  his  admirable  beauty, 
the  prince  clapt  him  up  as  his  inveigler.  Sandys. 

INVEI'GLING,/.  The  act  of  feducing.  Spectator. 

INVEIL'ED,  part.  adj.  Covered,  as  with  a  veil ; 

Her  eyes  invayBd  with  forrowe’s  clouds 

Scarce  fee  the  light ; 

Difdair.e  hath  wrapt  her  in  the  Ihrovvds 

Of  loathed  night.  Brown. 

To  INVEL'OP,  See.  See  Envelop,  yol.vi. 

INVEN'DEN,  a  mountain  of  the  Tyrolefe:  fourteen 
miles  noTth-north-eaft  of  Brixen. 

INVEN'DIBLE,  adj.  [from  in ,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
vendo,  to  fell.]  Unfaleabie.  Scott. 
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To  INVENfOM.  See  Tv  Envenom,  vol.  vi. 

To  INVENT,  v.  a.  \inventer,  Fr.  invento ,  Lat.}  To 
difeover ;  to  find  out ;  to  excogitate  ;  to  produce  fome¬ 
thing  not  made  before. — The  fubftance  of  the  fervice  of 
God,  fo  far  forth  as  it  hath  in  it  any  thing  more  than  the 
law  of  reafon  doth  teach,  may  not  be  invented  of  men,  but 
muff  be  received  from  God  himfelf.  Hooker. — Woe  to  them 
that  invent  to  themfelves  inllruments  of  tnufic.  Amos. 

Ye  fkilful  mailers  of  Machaon’s  race, 

Who  Nature’s  mazy  intricacies  trace. 

By  manag’d  fire  and  late-invented  eyes.  Black  more. 

To  forge  ;  to  contrive  falfely;  to  fabricate. — I  never  did 
fuch  things  as  thofe  men  have  malicioufly  invented  againft 
me.  Sufan.  4.3. — Here  is  a  Arrange  figure  invented,  againfl: 
the  plain  fenfe  of  the  words.  Stilling  fleet. — To  feign  ;  to 
make  by  the  imagination.- — Hercules’s  meeting  with  Plea- 
fure  and  Virtue  was  invented  by  Prodicus,  who  lived  be¬ 
fore  Socrates,  and  in  the  fir  ft  dawnings  of  philofophy. 
Addifon. 

I  would  invent  as  bitter  fearching  terms, 

With  full  as  many  figns  of  deadly  hate. 

As  lean-fac’d  envy  in  her  loath fome  cave.  Skakefpeare. 

To  light  on  ;  to  meet  with.  Not  ufed: 

Far  off  he  wonders  what  them  makes  fo  glad  : 

Or  Bacchus’  merry  fruit  they  did  invent, 

Or  CybePs  frantic  rites  have  made  them  mad.  Spcnfer. 

INVENTA'RIUM,/.  [Latin.]  In  old  records,  an  in¬ 
ventory. 

INVENTER.  See  Inventor.  . 

INVEN'TING,  f.  The  a 61  of  difeovering;  the  aft  of 
contriving. 

INVENTION,  f.  Excogitation  ;  the  aft  or  power  of 
producing  fomething  new. — Invention  is  a  kind  of  mufe, 
which,  being  poffefled  of  the  other  advantages  common 
to  her  fillers,  and  being  warmed  by  the  fire  of  Apollo,  is 
raifed  higher  than  the  reft.  Dryden. — The  chief  excellence 
of  Virgil  is  judgment,  of  Homer  is  invention.  Pope. 

O  for  a  mufe  of  fire  that  would  afeend 

The  brightell  heaven  of  invention!  Skakefpeare. 

Bifcovery.— Nature  hath  provided  feveral  glandules  to  fe-1 
parate  fpittle  from  the  blood,  and  no  lefs  than  four  pair 
of  channels  to  convey  it  into  the  mouth,  which  are  of  a 
late  invention,  and  called  duBus  fahvales.  Bay.— Forgery  j 
fiftion  : 

We  hear  our  bloody  coulins,  not  confeffing 

Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 

With  llrange  invention.  Skakefpeare. 

The  thing  invented.- — The  garden,  a  place  not  fairer  in 
natural  ornaments  than  artificial  inventions.  Sidney. 

Th’  invention  all  admir’d  ;  and  each  how  he 
To  be  th’  inventor  miis’d,  fo  eafy  it  feem’d 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  moll  would  have  thought 
Impofiible.  f  ^  Milton. 

Finding  of  a  thing  hidden.- — The  Romifh  church  cele¬ 
brates  a  feaft  on  the  4th  of  May,  under  the  title  of  Inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Crofs.  Ency.  Brit. — And  thus  the  word 
inventions  is  ufed  in  ancient  charters  for  treafure-trove  ; 
i.  e.  money  or  goods  found  by  any  perfon,  and  not  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  owner;  which,  by  the  common  law,  is  due 
to  the  king,  who  grants  the  privilege  or  benefit  to  fome 
particular  lubjefts.  See  Chart.  Ed.  1.  to  the  Barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  ;  Placit.  temp.  Ed.  1.  &  11.  MS .  f.  89. 

INVEN'T]  OUS,  adj.  Ingenious. — Thou  art  a  fine  in¬ 
ventions  rogue.  Ben  jon/on. 

INVENTIVE,  adj.  [ inventif,  Fr.  from  invent  ]  Quick 
at  contrivance  ;  ready  at  expedients. — Thofe  have  the  in¬ 
ventive]  heads  for  all  purpofe s,  and  roundeft  tongues  in 
all  matters.  AJcham. 

The  inventive  god,  who  never  fails  his  part, 

Infpires  the  wit,  when  once  he  warms  the  heart.  Dryden. 

Having 
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Having  the  power  of  excogitation  or  fi'ftion.*— As  he  had 
an  inventive  brain,  fo  there  never  lived  any  man  that  be¬ 
lieved  better  thereof,  and  of  himfelf.  Raleigh. 

Reafon,  remembrance,  wit,  inventive  art, 

No  nature  but  immortal  can  impart.  Denham. 

INVENTOR,^  A  finder-out  of  fomething  new.- — We 
have  the  ftatue  of  your  Columbus,  that  difcovered  the 
Weft  Indies,  alfo  the  inventor  of  fliips:  your  monk,  that 
was  the  inventor  of  ordnance  and  of  gunpowder.  Bacon. 
Studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polifh  life  ;  inventors  rare, 

Unmindful  of  their  maker.  Milton. 

A  contriver  ;  a  framer.  In  an  ill  fen  fee 
In  this  upfhot,  purpofes  miftook. 

Fall’ll  on  th’  inventors  h^ads;  Skakefpeare. 

INVENTO'RIAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  an  inventory. 
Johnfon. 

INVENTO'RIALLY,  adv.  [from  inventory .]  In  man¬ 
ner  of  an  inventory. — To  divide  inventor  tally,  would  dizzy 
the  arithmetic  of  memory.  Skakefpeare. 

INVENTORY,/!  \_inventoire,  Fr.  inventorium,  Lat.]  An 
account  or  catalogue  of  moveables. — In  Perfia  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Eve  are  reckoned  in  the  inventory  of  their  goods 
and  chattels;  and  it  is  ufual,  when  a  man  fells  a  bale  of 
lilk,  to  tofs  half  a  dozen  women  into  the  bargain.  Addifon, 
I  found  an  inventory,  thus  importing, 

The  feveral  parcels  of  his  plate.  Skakefpeare. 

Inventory,  in  law,  a  catalogue  or  fchedule,  orderly 
made,  of  all  the  deceafed  perfon’s  goods  and  chattels  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  with  their  value  appraifed  by  in¬ 
different  perfons,  which  every  executor  or  adminiftrator 
is  obliged  to  exhibit  to  the  ordinary  at  fuch  time  as  he 
fliall  appoint.  By  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  executors  and  ach- 
miniftrators,  are  to  deliver  in  upon  oath  to  the  ordinary, 
indented  inventories,  one  part  of  which  is  to  remain  with 
the  ordinary,  and  the  other  part  with  the  executor  or  ad¬ 
miniftrator;  this  is  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  cre¬ 
ditors  and  legatees,  that  the  executor  or  adminiftrator 
may  not  conceal  any  part  of  the  perianal  eftate  from  them. 
The  ftatute  ordains,  that  the  inventory  fliall  be  exhibited 
within  three  months  after  the  perfon’s  deceafe ;  yet  it 
may  be  done  afterwards  5  for  the  ordinary  may  dilpenfe 
with  the  time,  and  even  with  its  being  ever  exhibited,  as 
in  cafes  where  the  creditors  are  paid,  and  the  will  is  ex¬ 
ecuted.  Ray  in.  470.  Thefe  inventories  proceed  from  the 
civil  law;  and  as,  by  the  old  Roman  law,  the  heir  was 
obliged  to  anfwer  all  the  teftator’s  debts,  Juftinian  or¬ 
dained,  that  inventories  Ihould  be  made  of  the  fubftance 
of  the  deceafed,  and  he  ihould  be  no  further  charged. 
JuJhn.  Inft.  ■ 

In  common  parlance,  Sec.  the  term  inventory  is  applied 
on  other  and  more  frequent  occafions ;  as,  on  the  fide  of 
goods  by  agreement  between  parties,  accounts  of  the 
goods  fold  (fuppofing  them  palling  with  the  poffeffion  of 
a  houfe,  See.)  are  called  inventories.  So  the  accounts 
taken  by  Iheriffs,  of  goods  levied  and  fold  under  exe¬ 
cutions,  under  diftrefies  of  the  goods  diftrained  for  rent, 
are  called  inventories. 

To  IN'VENTORY,  v.  a.  To  regifter ;  to  place  in  a  ca¬ 
talogue.- — I  will  give  out  divers  fchedules  of  my  beauty: 
it  fliall  be  inventoried,  and  every  particle  and  utenfil  ia- 
1)61  I’d.  Skakefpeare. 

INVENTORYING,/  The  aft  of  putting  into  an  in¬ 
ventory. 

INVEN'TRESS,  f.  [invenlrice,  Fr.  from  inventor .]  A 
female  that  invents. — The  arts,  with  all  their  retinue  of 
Idler  trades,  hiftory  and  tradition  tell  us  when  they  had 
their  beginning;  and  how  many  of  their  inventors  and 
inventreffes  were  deified.  Burnet, 

Cecilia  came, 

Inventrefs  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 

The  fweet  enthufiaft,  from  her  facred  ftore, 

Enlarg’d  the  former  narrow  bounds.  Dry  den. 

Vql.  XI.  No.  744. 
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INVER,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  enters  into  Donegal 
Bay,  forming  a  bay  at  its  mouth,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name  :  feven  miles  weft  of  Donegal. 

INVER  A'RITY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Angus  :  four  miles  fouth  or  Forfar. 

INVERA'RY,  a  town  and  royal  borough  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Argyle,  united  with  Ayr,  Irvine,  Rothe- 
fay,  and  Campbel-town,  to  fend  one  member  to  parlia¬ 
ment;  fituated  on  the  north- weft  fide  of  Loch  Fyne,  near 
which  is  a  caftle,  the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Argyle.  It  is 
the  capital  of  Argyleflrire  ;  and  the  fea-coaft  of- the  parifli 
is  twelve  miles  in  length.  The  number'of  inhabitants,  m 
the,  year  1792,  was  upwards  of  ohe  tboufand  eight  hun¬ 
dred.  A  linen  manufacture  was  eftabliflied  here  in  the 
year  1748.  In  the  year  1776,  a  woollen  manufacture  was 
fet  on  foot ;  and  in  the  year  1754,  a  furnace  was  ere  fled 
for  firlelting  iron  by  means  of  charcoal:  59  miles  north- 
weft  of  Glafgow,  and  104  weft-north-weft  of  Edinburgh. 
Lat.  56. 15.  N.  Ion.  4.  54.  W. 

INVER A'VEN,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Bailiff,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Avon  and  the  Spey  -.  four¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Elgin,  and  twelve  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Forres. 

INVER RER'VIE.  See  Bervie,  vol.  ii.  p.422. 

INVERESK',  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  Elk  :  three  miles  north  of  Dalkeith’, 
and  4  eaft  of  Edinburgh. 

INVERKE'ITHING,  a  fea-port  town  of  Scotland,  and 
a  royal  borough,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  Forth.  Before  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  there 
is  a  litrge  and  fafe  bay,  which  affords  excellent  Ihelter  for 
fliips  in  all  winds.  Here  his  majefty’s  fliips  of  war  fome- 
times  come  from  Leith  roads,  and  ride  at  anchor,  to  avoid 
the  winter  ftorms ;  and  merchaiU-flrips  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  formerly  ufed  to  perform  quarantine  here.  The 
harbour  itfielf  is  a  fmall  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  which,  upon 
the  weft  fide,  there  lies  a  large  Dutch-bu’it  veil'd  as  a 
lazaretto;  where,  inftead  of  detaining  fliips  from  foreign 
ports,  the  particular  goods,  in  which  any  infection  may 
be  luppofed  to  lodge,  are  immediately  received,  aired 
under  the  infpeftion  of  a  proper  officer,  and  delivered 
within  a  limited  time  to  the  owners,  by  the  exprels  orders 
of  the  cultom-houfe.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  a  quay 
for  landing  and  receiving  goods.  The  depth  of  water,  at 
fpring-tides,  is  thirteen  and  fometimes  fifteen  feet:  it  has 
been  deepened  within  thefe  few  years,  and  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  cut  farther  down  to  admit  fliips  up  to  it :  this  is  kept 
pretty  clear  by  the  rivulet  that  runs  through  it  at  low 
tide.  Another  quay  is  now  building  with  great  improve¬ 
ments  to  accommodate  the  dripping.  There  are  here 
fometimes  between  forty  and  fifty  veflels  from  different 
places  waiting  for  coals,  efpecially  in  the  winter-feafop. 
Several  fliips  belong  to  this  place,  but  none  of  any  con- 
fiderable  burthen.  Some  of  them  fail  to  foreign  parts, 
and  the  reft  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  coal  and  coafting 
trade.  Not  far  from  the"  town  a  lead-mine  was  difco¬ 
vered,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Morton ;  and  a  herring- 
fiffiery  has  lately  been  begun  on  the  coaft.  Inverkeithing 
joins  with  Stirling,  Dumferline,  Queensferry,  and  Cul- 
rofs,  to  fend  one  member  to  parliament.  In  1801,  the 
population  was  2228.  When  lately  repairing  the  church, 
the  workmen,  in  removing  fome  rubbifh  lying  within  the 
adjoining  fteeple,  difcovered,  and  carefully  dug  out,  the 
baptifmal  ftene  font  which  had  been  ufed  in  the  popifli 
fervice,  and  was  hid  there  at  the  time  of  the  reformation. 
It  is  of  the  figure  of  a  hexagon,  quite  entire,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  piece  of  workmanlhip.  The  height'  of  it  is  two 
feet,  and  ppon  its  pedeftal  three  feet  nine  inches;  its 
breadth  is  three  feet  fix  indies,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  bafon  two  feet  broad  and  one  foot  deep.  U^on  each 
of  the  fix  fides  there  is  the  figure  of  an  angel,  with  ex¬ 
panded  wings;  and  enclofed  within  the  extended  hands 
is  a  coat  of  arms,  finely  wrought  out,  oile  of  which  is  the 
royal  arms  of  Scotland  :  ’the  other  five  are  not  exactly 
known,  but  mull  have  belonged  to  lome  of  the  ancient 
and -noble  families  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  remote 
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period  when  the  church  was  originally  built  :  thirteen 
miles  north- weft  of.  Edinburgh,  and  twenty-nine  fouth  of 
Perth.  Lat.  56.  3.  N.  Ion.  3.  25.  W. 

INVERKIETHE'NIE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen:  fixteen  miles  north  of  Inverary. 

INVERKIL'LER,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Angus  :  five  miles  north  of  Aberbrothick. 

INVERLE'ITHING,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Peebles,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  medi¬ 
cinal  fpring:  live  miles  eaft  of  Peebles. 

INNERLE'ITHING,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  runs 
into  the  Tweed  five  miles  eaft  of  Peebles. 

INVERLO’CHY.  See  Fort  William. 

INVERNESS',  or  perhaps  Innerness,  a  feaport  town 
of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Nefs.  It  is  a  royal  borough,  holding  its  firft 
charter  from  Malcolm  Canmore;  and  joins  with  Fortrofe, 
Nairn,  and  Forres,  to  fend  one  member  to  parliament. 
The  harbour  is  fafe  and  commodious.  Seven  veflels  be¬ 
long  to  it,  of  400  to  500  tons;  and  nine  boats  manned  by 
fix  men  each.  The  veflels  trade  principally  to  London, 
carrying  fifh,  flcins,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  country, 
bringing  back  grocery,  &c.  The  manufactures  of  the 
town  are  leather,  coarfe  hempen  cloth,  bagging,  lacking, 
&c.  linen,  and  thread.  The  memorable  battle  of  Cullo- 
den  was  fought  near  this  town.  There  are  three  national 
or  Prefbyterian  churches,  befides  one  of  Epifcopalians,  a 
place,  of  worlhip  for  methodilts,  &c.  The  town  is  large, 
well-built,  and  very  populous,  being  the  moft  northerly 
town  of  any  note  in  Britain.  As  there  are  always  regular 
troops  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  a  great  air  of  polite- 
nefs,  a  plentiful  market,  and  more  money  and  bufinefs 
ftirring  than  could  have  been  expected  in  fuch  a  remote 
part  of  the  ifland.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
remarkably  well  cultivated;  and  its  produce  clearly  fhows 
that  the  foil  and  climate  are  not  defpicable.  The  falmon- 
fijhery  in  the  Nefs  is  very  Confiderable,  and  is  let  to 
London  fifhmongers.  Some  branches  of  the  woollen, 
linen,  and  hemp,  manufacture,  are  alfo  carried  on  here; 
and,  in  confequence  of  the  excellent  military  roads,  there 
is  a  great  proportion  of  inland  trade.  But,  befides  all 
this,  Invernefs  is  a  port  wkh  twenty  creeks  dependent 
upon  it,  part  on  the  Murray  frith  to  the  eaft,  and  part  on 
the  north  of  the  town,  reaching  even  the  fouth  border  of 
the  county  of  Caithnefs.  .  Invernefs  has  feveral  good 
fchools;  and  an  academy  w'as  erected  fome  years  ago  on 
an  extenfive  and  liberal  plan.  The  inhabitants  fpeak  the 
Erfe  and  Englifh  language  promifeuoufly.  On  an  emi¬ 
nence  near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle,  where, 
according  to  fome  hiltorians,  the  famous  Macbeth  mur¬ 
dered  Duncan  his  royal  gueft. 

INVERNESS'  (New),  a  town  of  North  America,  on 
the  river  Alatamaha,  in  Georgia,  built  by  a  company  of 
emigrants  from  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  of  whom  were  brought  over  by  general  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  in  1734.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Fre¬ 
derica. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Rofslhire:  on  the  eaft  by  the  fliires  of 
Nairne,  Murray,  and  Aberdeen;  on  the  fouth,  by  thofe 
of  Perth  and  Argyle ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  above  45  miles; 
from  eaft  to  weft  about  75.  The  northern  part  of  this 
county  is  very  mountainous  and  barren.  I  n-  the  diftriCt 
of  Glenelg  are  the  ruins  of  feveral  ancient  circular 
buildings,  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  Weltern  Ifles,  Suther¬ 
land,  and  Rofs-lhires;  concerning  the  ufes  of  which  anti¬ 
quarians  are  not  agreed.  In  their  outward  appearance, 
they  are  round  and  tapering  like  glafs-houfes.  In  the 
heart  of  the  wall,  which  is  perpendicular  within,  there 
are  horizontal  galleries  going  quite  round,  and  connected 
by  Hairs.  Thefe.  afeend  toward  the  top,  which  is  open. 
They  are  all  built  of  ftone,  without  lime  or  mortar  of 
any  kind.  They  have  no  opening  outward,  except  the 
doo;  s  and  the  top ;  but  there  are  feveral  in  the  infide,  as 
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windows  to  the  galleries.  From  Bernera  barracks,  !n 
this  diftriCt,  proceeds  the  military  road  to  Invernefs. 

This  county  is  nearly  divided  by  water,  fo  that,  by  means 
of  the  Caledonian  canal  uniting  Loch  Nefs,  Loch  Oich, 
Loch  Lochy,  and  Lochiel  or  Loch  Eil,  a  communication, 
will  be  opened  between  the  eaftern  and  weftern  feas. 
This  great  undertaking  is  now  going  forward.  In  this 
tract,  Fort  George,  Fort  Augultus,  and  Fort  William, 
form  what  is  called  the  Chain  oj  Forts  acrofs  the  ifland. 
By  means  of  Fort  George  on  the  eaft,  all  entrance  up  the 
frith  towards  Invernefs  is  prevented;  Fort  Auguftus 
curbs  the  inhabitants  midway;  and  Fort  William  is  a 
check  to  any  attempts  in  the  weft.  Detachments  are 
made  from  all  thefe  garrifons  to  Invernefs,  Bernera  bar¬ 
racks  oppofite  fro  the  ifle  of  Skye,  and  Caftle  Duart  in  the 
ifle  of  Mull. 

The  river  Nefs,  upon  which  the  capital  of  the  Ihire  is 
fituated,  is  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  called  Loch  Nefs. 
This  beautiful  lake  is  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  and 
for  the  moft  part  one  in  breadth.  It  is  fkreened  on  the 
north-weft  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Urquhart  and  Meal- 
fourvony,  and  bordered  with  coppices  of  birch  and  oak-. 
The  adjacent  hills  are  adorned  with  many  extenfive  fo- 
refts  of  pine;  which  afford  fhelter  to  the  cattle,  and  arc 
the  retreat  of  flags  and  deer.  There  is  much  cultivation 
and  improvements  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Nefs ;  and  the 
pafture-grounds  in  the  neighbouring  valleys  are  excellent. 
From  the  fouth,  the  river  Fyers  defeends  towards  this 
lake.  Over  this  river  there  is  built  a  ftupendous  bridge; 
on  two  oppofite  rocks;  the  top  of  the  arch  is  above  ico 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  water.  A  little  below  the 
bridge  is  the  celebrated  Fall  of  Fyres,  where  a  great  body 
of  water  darts  through  a  narrow  gap  between  two  rocks, 
then  falls  over  a  vaft  precipice  into  the  bottom  of  the 
chafm,  where  the  foam  rifes  and  fills  the  air  like  a  great 
cloud  of  finoke.  See  Fyres,  vol.  viii.  p.  148,  9. 

Loch  Oich  is  a  narrow  lake,  ftretching  about  four  miles 
from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  adorned  with  fome  fmall  wooded 
iflands,  and  furrounded  with  ancient  trees.  Near  this 
is  the  family-feat  of  Glengary,  furrounded  by  natural 
woods  of  full-grown  fir,  which  extend  nine  or  ten  miles 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Gary.  The  waters  of  Loch 
Oich  flow  through  Loch  Nefs  into  the  eaftern  fea.  Loch 
Lochy  tranfmits  its  waters  in  an  oppofite  direction,  this 
being  the  higheft  part  of  the  vaft  flat  traCt  that  here 
ftretches  from  fea  to  fea.  This  extenfive  lake  is  above 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth-. 
From  the  well,  the  waters  of  Loch  Arkek  defeend  into 
this  lake.  Out  of  it  runs  the  river  Lochy,  which  about 
a  mile  below  its  iflue  from  the  lake  receives  the  Spean,  a 
confiderable  river,  over  which  there  is  a  magnificent 
bridge,  built  by  general  Wade,  about  two  miles  above 
the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  Lochy.  Thefe  united 
ftreams,  traveling  the  plains  of  Lochaber,  after  a  coarfe 
of  five  or  fix  miles  fall  into  Loch  Eil.  A  few  miles  to 
the  fouth-eaft  of  Loch  Lochy  is  Glenroy,  or  King’s  Vale. 
The  north-eaft  end  of  this  valley  opens  on  Loch  Spey. 
A  fmall  river  partes  along  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  modern  road.  On  the  declivity  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  on  either  hand,  are 
leen  feveral  roads  of  great  antiquity.  On  the  north- 
weft  fide,  five  of  thefe  roads  run  parallel  and  clofe  by 
each  other.  On  the  oppofite  fide  are  three  other  roads 
exactly  fimilar.  Thefe  roads  are  thirty  feet  broad,  all 
perfectly  horizontal,  and  extend  eight  or  nine  tniies  in 
length.  Their  deftination  or  ufe  has  baffled  the  conjec¬ 
tures  of  antiquaries.  Not  far  from  Fort  Auguftus  foars 
the  pointed  fummit  of  Bennevis,  which  is  elteemed  the 
higheft  mountain  in  Britain,  rifing  more  than  4300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  In  the  diftricts  of  Moydart, 
Arafaick,  Morer,  and  Knoydart,  there  are  numerous  bays 
and  creeks  along  the  coalt,  many  of  which  might  be  ex¬ 
cellent  nfning  ftations. 

The  fouthern  part  of  this  county  is  very  mountainous, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  elevated  grou  d  in  Scotland. 
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From  its  numerous  lakes  many  ftreams  defcend  toward 
both  feas.  In  the  extenfive  diftridt  called  Badenoch, 
lies  Lock  Spey,  the  fource  of  the  great  river  Spey,  which, 
proceeding  eaftward  with  an  increafing  ftream,  enters  the 
fhire  of  Murray  at  Rothiemurchus,  after  having  expanded 
into  a  fine  lake.  Not  far  from  this  is  feen  the  lofty  top 
of  Cairngorm  5  a  mountain  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
rock-cryltals  of  various  tints.  Thele  are  much  efteemed 
by  lapidaries;  and  fome  of  them,  haying  the  luftre  of  fine 
gems,  bring  a  very  high  price.  Limeftone,  iron-ore,  and 
fome  traces  of  different  minerals,  are  found  in  the  county ; 
but  no  mines  have  yet  been  worked  with  much  fuccefs. 
Its  rivers  and  lakes  afford  abundance  of  falmon  and  trout. 
The  extenfive  plains  which  furround  the  lakes  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  fertile;  and  the  high  grounds  feed  many  Iheep  and 
black  cattle,  the  rearing  and  felling  of  which  forms  the 
chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants.  By  the  prefent  fpirited 
exertions  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  populous  county,  the 
commerce  and  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  have  of 
late  been  greatly  increafed.  The  population,  in  the  year 
1808,  confilted  of  74,29a  perfons,  inhabiting  14,357  houfes. 
The  commonalty  in  the  high  parts  of  the  county  and  on 
the  weftern  fhore  fpeak  Gaelic;  but  people  of  fafliion  in 
Invernefs  and  its  vicinity  ufe  the  Englilh  language,  and 
pronounce  it  with  remarkable  propriety. 

INVER'SE,  adj.  [Fr.  inverfvs,  Lat.]  Inverted;  reci¬ 
procal  ;  oppoled  to  diyeEl.  It  is  fo  called  in  proportion, 
when  the  fourth  term  is  fo  much  greater  than  the  third 
as  the  fecond  is  lefs  than  the  firft  ;  or  fo  much  lefs  than 
the  third  as  the  fecond  is  greater  than  the  firft.  See 
Arithmetic. — Every  part  of  matter  tends  to  every  part 
of  matter  with  a  force,  which  is  always  in  a  direct  pro¬ 
portion-  of  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  an  inverfe  dupli¬ 
cate  proportion  of  the  diftance.  Garth. 

INVER'SELY,  adv.  Invertedly  ;  reciprocally. 

INVERSION,/.  [Fr.  inverfo,  Lat.]  Change  of  order 
or  time,  fo  as  that  the  laft  is  firft,  and  firft  laft. — If  he 
fpeaks  truth,  it  is  upon  a  fubtle  inverfion  of  the  precept  of 
God,  to  do  good  that  evil  may  come  of  it.  Brown. — Change 
of  place,  fo  that  each  takes  the  room  of  the  other. — Pro¬ 
blems  in  geometry  and  arithmetic  are  often  proved  by  in¬ 
verfion  ;  that  is,  by  a  contrary  rule  or  operation.  Ency.  Brit. 

Inversion,  in  grammar,  is  where  the  words  of  a  phrafe 
are  ranged  in  a  manner  not  fo  natural  as  they  might  be. 
For  an  inftance:  “  Of  all  vices,  the  moft  abominable,,  and 
that  which  leaft  becomes  a  man,  is  impurity.”  Here  is 
an  inverfion;  the  natural  order  being  this:  “Impurity 
is  the  moft  abominable  of  all  vices,  and  that  which  leaft 
becomes  a  man.” 

Inversion,  in  mufic,  fignifies  a  change  in  the  order  of 
notes  which  form  a  chord,  or  in  the  parts  which  compofe 
harmony ;  which  happens  by  fubftituting  in  the  bafs 
thofe  founds  which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  upper  part; 
an  operation  not  only  rendered  practicable,  but  greatly 
facilitated,  by  the  refemblance  which  one  note  has  to  ano¬ 
ther  in  different  octaves ;  wlience  we  derive  the  power  of 
exchanging  one  oftave  for  another  with  fo  much  pro¬ 
priety  and  fuccefs,  or  by  fublfituting  in  the  extremes 
thofe  which  ought  to  have  occupied  the  middle  ftation; 
and  vice  verfa.  See  the  article  Music. 

INVERSNA'ID,  a  fort  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Stirling,  with  barracks  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Loch  Lo¬ 
mond,  eredledat  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  to 
defend  the  country  from  freebooters.  The  barracks  are 
yet  kept  in  repair,  and  a  guard  regularly  mounted  :  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  north  of  Dumblane. 

To  INVER'T,  v.a.  \invtrto ,  Lat.]  Toturn  upfidedown; 
to  place  in  contrary  method  or  order  to  that  which  was 
before. — Poefy  and  oratory  omit  things  ejftntiat ,  and  invert. 
times  and  adfions,  to  place  any  thing  in  the  moft  affect¬ 
ing  light.  Watts. 

Aik  not  the  caufe  why  fullen  fpring 
So  long  delays  her  flow’rs  to  bear. 

And  winter  ftorms  invert  the  year..  Dryden. 

To  place  the. laft  firft; 
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Yes,  every  poet  is  a  fool ; 

By  demonftration  Ned  can  fhow  it: 

Happy,  could  Ned’s  inverted  rule 

Prove  every  fool  to  be  a  poet.  Prior. 

To  divert;  to  turn  into  another  channel;  to  imbezzle. 
Inftead  of  this,  convert  or  intervert  is  now  commonly  uled. 
— Solyman  charged  him  bitterly  with  inverting  his  trea- 
fures  to  his  own  private  ufe,  and  having  fecret  intelli¬ 
gence  with  his  enemies.  Knolles's  Hifory  of  the  Turks. 

INVER'TEDLY,  adv.  In  contrary  or  reverfed  order.— 
Placing  the  forepart  of  the  eye  to  the  hole  of  the  window 
of  a  darkened  room,  we  have  a  pretty  landlkip  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  abroad,  invertedly  painted  on  the  paper,  on  the  back 
of  the  eye.  Derham. 

INVERTING,  f.  The  aCt  of  changing  the  order  by 
inverfion. 

INVERU'RY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  fituated  on  the  conflux  of  the  Don  and  the 
Ury.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  created  a  royal  borough  by 
Robert  Bruce,  on  occafion  of  a  victory  obtained  by  him 
over  the  earl  of  Buchan,  who  commanded  for  the  king  of 
England  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  a  place 
of  much  commerce,  or  a  manufacturing  town.  In  1746, 
the  laird  of  Macleod,  and  Mr.  Monro  of  Culcairn,  were 
defeated  here  by  lord  Louis  Gordon.  Inverury  joins  with 
Bamff,  Elgin,  Cullen,  and  Kintore,  to  return  one  mem¬ 
ber  to  parliament.  In  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  783  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Aberdeen,  and  fifty-one 
north-north-eaft  of  Dundee.  Lat.  57.11.  N.  Ion.  2.  19.  W. 

To  INVEST',  v.a.  [invefir,  Fr.inveftio,  Lat.]  Todrefs; 
to  clothe ;  to  array.  It  has  in  or  with  before  the  thing 
fuperinduced  or  conferred  : 

Their  gefture  fad, 

Invejl  in  lank  lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  coats, 

Prefented  them  unto  the  gazing  moon. 

So  many  horrid  ghofts.  Shakefpeare : 

Thou  with  a  mantle  didft  invejl 

The  riling  world  of  waters.  Milton. 

Let  thy  eyes  Ihine  forth  in  their  full  luftre-; 

Invcft  them  with  thy  loves,  put  on 

Thy  choiceft  looks.  Denham. 

To  place  in  poffdfion  of  a  rankoroffice. — When  we  fanc- 
tify  or  hallow  churches,  that  which  we  do  is  only  to  tef- 
tify  that  we  make  them  places  of  public  refort,  that  we' 
invejl  God  himfelf  with  them,  and  that  we  fever  them  from 
common  ufes.  Hooker. — The  pra&ice  of  all  ages  and 
countries  hath  been  to  do  honour  to  thofe  who  are  in- 
vefed  with  public  authority.  Atterbury. — To- adorn;  to> 
grace  ;  as  clothes  or  ornaments  : 

Honour  muft 

Not  unaccompanied  invcft  him  only  ; 

But  figns  of  noblenefs,  like  ftars,  lhall.finine 

On  all  defervers.  Shakefpeare.. 

To  confer  ;  to  give. — If  there  can  be  found  fuch  an  in¬ 
equality  between  man  and  man,  as  there  is  between  man 
and  beaft,  or  between  foul  and  body,  it  invefteth  a  right  of 
government.  Bacon. — To  enclofe;  to  furround  fo  as  to  in¬ 
tercept  fuccours  or  provifions  :  as.  The  enemy  invefted  thee 
town. — To  put  on: 

Alas  for  pittie,  that  fo  faire  a  crew, 

As  like  cannot  be  feen  from  eaft  to  weft,. 

Cannot  find  one  this  girdle  to  invejl.  Spenfer. 

INVES'TIENT,  adj.  Covering  ;  clothing. — The  Ihells- 
ferved  as  plaints  or  mounds  to  this  fand,  which,  when* 
confolidnted  and- freed  from  its  inveftient  ihell,  is  of.  the.- 
fame  lhape  as  the  cavity  of  the  Ihell.  Woodward.' 

INVES'TIGABLE,  adj.  [from  inveftigate.J  To  be 
fearched  out ;  dilcoverable  by  rational  dilquiiition. — Im 
doing  evil,  we  prefer  a  lefs  good  before  a.  greater,  the. 
greatnefs  whereof  is  by  reafon  inyeftigable,  and  may  be. 
known.  Hooker. 

Tv  INVESTIGATE,, 
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To  INVESTIGATE,  v.  a.  [ixvefdgo,  Tat.]  To  fearc'H 
out ;  to  find  out  by  rational  difquifition. — From  the  pre- 
fent  appearances  invejligale  the  powers  and  force  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  from  thele  account  for  future  obfervatious. 
Ckeyne. 

INVESTIGATING,  f  The  ad  of  fearching  into ;  the 
act  of  difcovering  by  a  courfe  of  enquiry. 

INVESTIGATION,  f  The  aft  of  the  mind  by  which 
unknown  truths  are  difcovered. — Not  only  the  invefiiga- 
tion  of  truth,  but  the  communication  of  it  alfo,  is  often 
praftifed  in  fuch  a  method  as  neither  agrees  precifely  to 
fynthetic  or  analytic.  Walts. 

Progreffive  truth,  the  patient  force  of  thought, 

luvejiigation  calm,  whole  lilent  powers 

Command  the  world.  Thomfon. 

Examination.— Your  travels  I  hear  much  of ;  my  own 
fhall  never  more  be  a  ft  range  land,  but  a  diligent  invejli- 
gation  of  my  own  territories.  Pope. 

INVESTING,/!  The  aft  of  clothing;  of  putting  into 
iome  rank  or  office.  In  military  taftics,  an  operation 
previous  to  a  fiege  ;  that  is,  when  a  general,  having  an  in¬ 
tention  to  befiegc  a  place,  detaches  a  body  of  horfe  to 
poffefs  all  the  avenues  ;  blocking  up  the  garrifon,  and  pre¬ 
venting  relief  from  getting  into  the  place,  till  the  army 
and  artillery  are  got  up  to  form  the  fiege. 

INVESTITURE,  f.  [French.]  The  right  of  giving 
polfeffion  of  any  manor,  office,  or  benefice. — 'He  had  re¬ 
futed  to  yield  up  to  the  pope  the  invejliture  of  biffiops,  and 
collation  of  ecclefiaftical  dignities  within  his  dominions. 
Raleigh. — The  aft:  of  giving  poffeffion.  Inveftitures  in 
their  original  rile,  were  probably  intended  to  demonftrate 
in  conquered  countries  the  actual  poffeffion  of  the  lord  ; 
and,  that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare  litigious  right  which 
the  loldier  was  ill  qualified  to  profecute,  but  a  peaceable 
and  firm  poffeffion.  And,  after  conveyance  by  deed  came 
into  ufe,  thefe  inveftitures  were  retained  as  a  public  and 
notorious  aft,  that  the  country  might  take  notice  of  and 
teftify  the  transfer  of  the  eltate,  and  that  fuch  as  claimed 
title  by  other  means  might  know  againft  whom  to  bring 
their  aftions.  z'Comm.  31 1.  c.  zo.  See  Conveyance,  and 
Tenure.  The  cultoms  and  ceremonies  of  inveftiture  or 
giving  poffeftion,  were  long  praftifed  with  great  variety. 
At  firlt  inveftitures  were  made  by  a  form  of  words;  after¬ 
wards  by  fuch  things  as  had  moll  refemblance  to  what 
was  to  be  transferred  ;  as  lands  paffed  by  the  delivery  of 
a  turf,  &c.  which  was  done  by  the  grantor,  to  the  perfon 
to  whom  the  lands  were  granted  5  but,  in  after-ages,  the 
things  by  which  the  inveftitures  were  made  were  not  fo 
exaitly  obferved.  lngzdph.p.  901.  In  the  church,  it  was 
the  cuftom  of  old,  for  princes  to  promote  fuch  as  they 
liked  to  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  and  declare  their  choice 
and  promotion,  by  delivery,  to  the  perfons  chofen,  of  a  paf- 
toral  ltaff  and  ring  ;  til'd  one  a  fymbolical  reprefentation 
of  their  fpiritual  marriage  with  the  church  ;  and  the  other 
of  their  paltoral  care  and  charge,  which  was  termed  invef¬ 
titure  ;  after  which  they  were  confecrated  by  ecclefiaftical 
perfons.  Hoveden  tells  us,  that  king  Richard,  being  taken 
by  the  emperor,  gave  this  kingdom  to  him,  et  inveJHvit  eum 
inde  per  pileum  fuum ;  and  that  the  emperor  immediately  af¬ 
terwards  returned  the  gift;  et  invejlivit  eum  per  duplicem 
crucem  de  auro.  Walfingham  fays,  that  John  duke  of  Lan- 
eafter  was  invefted  duke  of  Aquitaine,  per  virgam  et  pileum. 

INVESTMENT,/  [in  and  vejlment.]  Drel's ;  clothes; 
garment ;  habit : 

Do  not  believe  his  vows  ;  for  they  are  brokers, 

Not  of  that  dye  which  their  invejiments  Ihow.  Shaltefpeare. 

INVETERACY,/!  Unvpt^ratio,  Lat.]  Long  continu¬ 
ance  ot  any  thing  bad;  obllinacy  confirmed  by  time. — 
The  inveteracy  or  the  people’s  prejudices  compelled  their 
rulers  to  make  ule  of  all  means  for  reducing  them.  Addifon. 

INVETERATE,  adj.  Old  ; .  long  eftablilhed. — The 
•cuitoin  of  Christians  was  then,  and  had  been  a  long  time, 
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not  to  wear  garlands,  and  therefore  that  undoubtedly  they 
did  offend  who  prelumed  to  violate  fuch  a  cuftom  by  not 
obferving  that  thing  ;  the  very  inveterate  obfervation  where¬ 
of  was  a  law,  fufficient  to  bind  all  men  to  obferve  it,  un- 
lefs  they  could  fliow  fome  higher  law,  fome  law  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  to  the  contrary.  Hooker. — Obftinate  by  long  continu¬ 
ance. — He  who  writes  fatire  honelily  is  no  more  an  enemy 
to  the  offender,  than  the  phyfician  to  the  patient  when 
he  preferibes  harffi  remedies  to  an  inveterate  dileafe.  Dry- 
den. — In  a  well-inllituted  Hate  the  executive  power  will 
never  let  abufes  grow  inveterate,  or  multiply  fo  far  that  it 
will  be  hard  to  find  remedies.  Swift. 

To  INVETERATE,  v.  a.  [ inveterer ,  Fr.  invetero,  Lat.] 
To  fix  and  fettle  by  long  continuance. — The  vulgar  con¬ 
ceived,  that  now  there  was  an  end  given,  and  a  conftun- 
mation  to  fuperftitious  prophecies,  and  to  an  ancient  tacit 
expectation,  which  had  by  tradition  been  infufed  and  in- 
veterated  into  men’s  minds.  Bacon. — Let  not  atheifts  lay 
the  fault  of  their  fins  upon  human  nature,  which  have 
their  prevalence  from  long  cuftom  and  inveterated  habit. 
Bentley. 

INVETERATENESS,  f.  Long  continuance  of  any 
thing  bad  ;  obllinacy  confirmed  by  time. — Neither  the  in- 
veteratenefs  of  the  mifehief,  nor  the  prevalency  of  the  fa¬ 
shion,  fhall  be  any  excufe  for  thofe  who  will  not  take  care 
about  the  meaning  of  their  words.  Locke. 

IN  VETER  A'TION,  /.  The  aft  of  hardening  or  con¬ 
firming  by  long  continuance. 

INVID'IOUS,  adj.  [ tnvidiofus ,  Lat.]  Envious  ;  malig¬ 
nant. — I  fhall  open  to  them  the  interior  fecrets  of  this 
myfterious  art,  without  impofture  or  invidious  refevrve 
Evelyn. — Likely  to  incur  or  to  bring  hatred.  This  is  the 
more  ufual  fenfe. — Agamemnon  found  it  an  invidious  affair 
to  give  the  preference  to  any  one  of  the  Grecian  heroes. 
Broome. 

INVID'IOUSLY,  adv.  Malignantly  ;  envioufiy.  In  a 
manner  likely  to  provoke  hatred. — The  clergy  murmur 
againit  the  privileges  of  the  laity  ;  the  laity  invidioujly  ag¬ 
gravate  the  immunities  of  the  clergy.  Spratt. 

INVID'IOUSNESS,  f.  Quality  of  provoking  envy  or 
hatred. 

INVIG'ILANCY,  f.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
vigilo,  to  watch.]  The  want  of  watchfulnefs.  Scott. 

To  INVIG'ORATE,  v.  a.  To  endue  with  vigour  ;  to 
ftrengthen  ;  to  animate  ;  to  enforce. — I  have  lived  when 
the  prince,  in  Head  of  invigorating  the  laws,  affumed  a 
power  of  difpenling  with  them.  Addifon. 

Gentle  warmth 

Difclofes  well  the  earth’s  all-teeming  womb. 

Invigorating  tender  feeds.  Phillips. 

INVIG'ORATING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  vigorous; 
(Lengthening. 

INVIGORA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  invigorating.  The 
ftate  of  being  invigorated. — I  find  in  rnyfelf  an  appetitive 
faculty,  which  is  always  in  the  very  height  of  aftivity  and 
invigor ation.  Norris. 

INVIL'LAGED,  part.  adj.  Turned  into  a, village: 
There  on  a  goodly  plaine  (by  time  throwne  downe) 

Lies  buried  in  his  dufl  fome  auncient  towne ; 

Who  now  invi/laged,  there’s  only  feene 

In- his  wafle  ruines  what  his  (late  has  beene.  W.  Browne. 

INVIN'CIBLE,  adj.  [ invincible ,  Fr.  invincibilis,  Lat.] 
Infuperable;  unconquerable;  not  to  be fubdued. — Should 
he  invade  their  country,  he  would  foon  fee  that  invincible 
nation  with  their  united  forces  up  in  arms.  Kno/les. — l/ 
an  atheift  had  had  the  making  of  himfelf,  he  would  have 
framed  a  conftitution  that  could  have  kept  pace  with  his 
infatiable  luft,  been  invincible  by  intemperance,  and  have 
held  out  a  thoufand  years  in  a  perpetual  debauch.  Bentley. 

INVIN'CIBLENESS,  f.  Uncpnquerablenels ;  infuper- 
ablenels. 

INVIN'CIBLY,  adv.  Infuperably  5  unconquerably.— 

Neither 
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Neither  invitations  nor  threats  avail  with  thofe  who  are 
invincibly  impeded,  to  apply  them  to  their  benefit.  Decay  of 
Piety. 

INVTOLABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  inviolabilis,  Lat.]  Not  to  be 
profaned  ;  not  to  be  injured. — This  birthright,  when  our 
author  pleafes,  mult  and  mull  not  be  facred  and  inviolable. 
Locke. 

Ye  lamps  of  heav’n,  he  faid,  and  lifted  high 
His  hands,  now  free;  thou  venerable  Iky!. 

Inviolable  pow’rs!  ador’d  with  dread. 

Be  all  of  y<3u  adjur’d.  Drydcn. 

Not  to  be  broken. — The  prophet  David  thinks,  that  the 
very  meeting  of  men  together,  and  their  accompanying 
one  another  to  the  houfe  of  God,  fliould  make  the  bond 
of  their  love  inl'oluble,  and.  tie  them  in  a  league  of  invio¬ 
lable  amity.  Hooker. 

See,  fee,  they  join,  embrace,  and  feem  to  kifs, 

As  if  they  vow’d  fome  league  inviolable.  Shakefpeare. 
Infufceptible  of  hurt  or  wound  : 

Th’  inviolable  faints 

In  cubic  phalanx  firm  advanc’d  intire.  Milton. 

INVI'OLABLENESS,  f.  The  Hate  or  quality  of  being 
Inviolable. 

INVI'OLABLY  adv.  Without  breach  ;  without  failure. 

• — The  true  profeffion  of  Chriltianity  inviolably  engages  all 
its  followers  to  do  good  to  all  men.  Spratt. 

IN V FOLATE,  adj.  [inviolatus,  L at.]  Unhurt;  unin¬ 
jured;  unprofaned;  unpolluted;  unbroken: 

In  all  the  changes  of  his  doubtful  Hate, 

His  truth,  like  Heav’n’s,  -was  kept  inviolate.  Dryden . 
INVI'OLATED,  adj.  Inviolate.  Scott. 

IN'VIOUS,  adj.  [invius,  Lat.]  Impalfable;  untrodden: 
If  nothing  can  oppugn  his  love. 

And  virtue  invions  ways  can  prove. 

What  may  not  he  confide  to  do,. 

That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too?  Hudibras. 

To  INVIS'CATE,  v.  a.  [in  and  vifens,  Lat.]  To  lime; 
to  intangle  in  glutinous  matter. — The  camelion’s  food  be¬ 
ing  flies,  it  hath  in  the  tongue  a  mucous  and  (limy  extre¬ 
mity,  whereby,  upon  a  fudden  emifiion,  it  invifeates  and 
intangleth  thofe  infefts.  Brown. 

INVISIBILITY,  /.  [from  invifible. ]  The  date  of  being 
Invilible;  imperceptiblenefs  to  fight. — They  may  be  de- 
monftrated  to  be  innumerable,  fubftituting  their  fmallnefs 
for  the  reafon  of  their  invifibilily.  Ray. 

INVISIBLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  invijibilis,  Lat  ]  Not  per- 
ceptlbl,  by  the  fight;  not  to  be  feen. — He  that  believes  a 
God,  believes  fuch  a  being  as  hath  all  perfections  ;  among 
which  this  is  one,  that  he  is  a  fpirit,  and  confequently 
that  he  is  invifible,  and  cannot  be  feen.  Tillotfon. 

He  was  invifible  that  hurt  me  fo  ; 

And  none  invifible,  but  fpirits,  can  go.  Sidney. 

INVIS'IBLENESS,  f.  In  viability .  Scott. 

INVIS'IBLY,  adv.  Imperceptibly  to  the  fight: 

Age  by  degrees  invijibly  doth  creep, 

Nor  do  we  feem  to  die,  but  fall  alleep.  Denham. 

INVITA'TIGN,  f.  [Fr.  invitatio,  Lat  ]  The  aft  of  in¬ 
viting,  bidding,  or  calling  to  any  thing  with  ceremony 
and  civility  : 

That  other  anfwer’d  with  a  lowly  look. 

And  foon  the  gracious  invitation  took.  Dryden. 

Allurement  —She  gives  the  leer  of  invitation.  Shakefpeare. 

INVITATORY,  adj.  [from  invite.']  Ufing  invitation ; 
containing  invitation. 

To  INVI'TE,  v.  a.  [invito,  Lat.  inviter,  Fr.]  To  bid  ; 
to  afk  to  any  place,  particularly  to  one’s  own  houfe,  with 
intreaty  and  complaifance. — If  thou  be  invited  of  a  mighty 
man,  withdraw  thyfelf.  Ecc/ef. — When  much  company  is 
invited,  then  be  as  fparing  as  poflible  of  your  coals.  Swift. 
~ To-allure;  to  perfuade ;  to  induce  by  hope  or  plealure, 
Vol.  XI.  No.  74-5. 
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— The  liberal  contributions  fuch  teachers  met  with, 
ferved  Itill  to  invite  more  labourers  into  that  work.  Decay 
of  Piety. 

Shady  groves  that  eafy  deep  invite. 

And  after  toillome  days  a  loft  repofe  at  night.  Dryden. 

To  INVI'TE,  v.  n.  To  a  Ik  or  call  to  any  thing  pleafing: 

All  things  invite 

To  peaceful  counfels.  Milton. 

INVI'TER,  f.  He  who  invites. — They  forcibly  cut 
out  abortive  votes,  fuch  as  their  inviters  and  encouragers 
mod  fancied.  King  Charles. — Honour  was  the  aim  of  the 
gueds,  and  interelt  was  the  fcope  of  the  inviter.  Smalridge. 

Wines  and  cates  the  tables  grace, 

But  moflrthe  kind  inviter' s  cheerful  face.  Pope. 

INVTTING,  /  The  aft  of  giving  an  invitation.  Invi¬ 
tation. — He  hath  feat  me  an  earned  inviting.  Shakefpeare . 

INVI'TINGLY,  adv.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  invites  or. 
allures  — If  lie  can  but  drefs  up  a  temptation  to  look  in¬ 
vitingly,  the  bufinel’s  is  done.  Decay  of  Piety. 

I'NULA,  f.  [contracted  or  corrupted  from  Hclenium , 
EAevic.ii  ;  fabled  to  have  fprung  up  from  the  tears  of  Helen.] 
Elecampane,  Fleabane,  & c.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
-clafs  fyngenefia,  order  polygamia  fuperfiua,  natural  order 
of  compolitae  difeoidete,  (corymbilene,  Juff.)  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx:  common  imbricated;  leaflets 
lax,  fpreading  ;  the  exterior  ones  larger,  of  equal  length. 
Corolla  :  compound,  radiated  broad  ;  corollales  herma¬ 
phrodite,  equal ;  very  numerous  in  'the  dilk  ;  females, 
ltrap-lhaped,  numerous;  crowded  in  the  ray.  Proper  of 
the  hermaphrodite,  funnel-form  ;  border  five-cleft,  rather 
upright.  Female  drap-lhaped,  linear;  perfectly  entire.. 
Stamina:  in  the  hermaphrodite;  filaments  five,, filiform, 
fhort ;  antherre  cylindric,  compofed  of  five  fmalier  linear 
conjoined  ones ;  each  ending  below  in  twoltraight  briltles  of. 
the  length  of  the  filaments.  Pi  (till  um  :  in  the  hermaphro¬ 
dite;  germ  oblong;  Ityle  filiform,  length  of  the  ltamens;, 
ftigma  bifid,  rather  upright ;  in  the  females,  germ  long  ; 
ityle  filiform,  half  bifid  ;  ftigmas  ereCt.  Pericarpium  : 
none  ;  calyx  unchanged.  Seeds  :  in  the  hermaphrodites, 
folitary,  linear,  four-cornered  ;  pappus  capillary  ;  length 
of  the  feeds;  in  the  females,  like  the  hermaphrodite.  Re- 
ceptaculum:  naked,  fiat.  This  genus  therefore  differs 
not  only  from  Alter,  but  from  molt  others,  in  having  the 
antherae  terminated  below  by  ten  briltles.  But  this  cha¬ 
racter  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  i’pecies. — Ejfential  Cha¬ 
racter.  Receptaculutn  :  naked  ;  down  Ample  ;  anthers 
ending  in  two  briltles  at  the  bafe. 

Species.  1.  Inula  helenium,  or  common  inula,  or  ele¬ 
campane:  leaves  Item-clalping,  ovate,  wrinked  ;  tomentofe 
underneath;  feales  of  the  calyxes  ovate.  Elecampane  has 
a  perennial,  thick,  fufiform,  brown,  branching,  aromatic, 
root;  according  to  fome  it  is  biennial.  It  is  one  of  the 
largelt  of  our  herbaceous  plants,  being  from  three  to  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  with  the  Item  ftriated  and  downy, 
branched  towards  the  top.  Lower  leaves  on  footftalks, 
lanceolate,  afoot  long,  and  four  inches  broad  in  the  mid¬ 
dle;  upper  embracing,  ovate-lanceolate,  wrinkled,  ferrated 
or  toothed,  deep  green  and  llightly  hairy  above,  whitilh 
green  and  thickly  downy  beneath.  Flowering  heads  very 
large,  Angle,  terminating  the  Item  and  branches.  Outer 
feales  of  the  calyx  ovate-lanceolate,  like  the  leaves;  inner 
bluntly  ovate,  tomentofe.  Florets  all  yellow;  thofe  of  the 
ray  narrow,  linear,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  in 
length,  with  three  (harp  teeth  at  the  end.  Seeds  colum¬ 
nar,  four-cornered,  oblcurely  itriated,  fmooth,  cinnamcn- 
bay-coloured,  with  the  rim  of  the  umbilicus  cartilaginous 
and  white.  Pappus,  egret,  or  down,  white,  twice  as  long 
as  the  feed,  appearing  to  be  capillary ;  but,  when  viewed 
with  a  glafs,  finely  toothed  on  one  fide,  (hotter  than  the 
florets,  feflile.  Native  of  Japan,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Flanders,  Swilferland,  Aultria,  France,  Piedmont,  Spain, 
and  Britain  ;  with  us  in  Blfex  frequent,  in  Norfolk  not 
uncommon,  Mettingham  in  Suffolk,  near  M.utingley  in 
3  C  /  Cambridgelhires 
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Cambridgefhire,  Ripton  and  Warboys  in  Huntingdonfhire, 
Bunftable  and  Pertenhall  in  Bed  ford  (hi  re,  fide  of  Bredon- 
hill  in  Worcelterfhire,  about  St.  Ive’s  in  Cornwall,  &c. 
in  Scotland  it  is  a  doubtful  native.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  at  the  end  of  Auguft.  The 
root  is  efteemed  a  good  pe&oral,  and  a  conferve  of  it  is 
recommended  in  diforders  of  the  breaft  ana  lungs,  as  good 
to  promote  expectoration.  An  infufion  of  if  frefh,  fweet- 
ened  with  honey,  is  faid  to  bean  excellent  medicine  in  the 
hooping-cough.  A  decoftion  of  it  applied  outwardly,  is 
laid  to  cure  the  itch.  Bruifed  and  macerated  in  urine, 
with  balls  of  aflies  and  vvhortle-berries,  it  dies  a  blue  co¬ 
lour.  A  decoftion  of  it  cures  fheep  that  have  the  fcab  ; 
hence  it  is  called  in  fome  counties  Jcab-wcrt :  in  others  it 
has  the  name  of  horfe-heal,  doubtiefs  from  its  reputed 
virtues  in  curing  the  cutaneous  difeafes  of  horfes.  ^he 
officinal  name  is  emla  campana,  whence  evidently  our  En- 
glifh  elecampane  is  derived.  In  German  it  is  alant ,  aland, 
alantzuurz ,  olant,  oltzourz,  helenenkraut,  glochenwurz,  cler  grojje 
keinrick  ;  in  Dutch,  gcwoon  alant,  alahtfwortel ;  in  Danifh, 
aland,  alandfroed,  St.  Ellen's  roed-,  in  Swedifh,  alandfrot ;  in 
French,  l' ir.uk  aunee,  I'aunec,  Penule-campane,  I'htrbe  contre 
la  gale  ;  in  Italian,  enula,  enula-campana,  ella,  elenio  ;  in 
Spanifh  and  Portuguefe,  enula-campana,  ala  ;  in  Ruffian, 
dewjatfchik ,  dcrvefil,  o/nan,  krun. 

2.  Inula  odora,  or  fweet-rooted  inula :  leaves  ftem- 
clafping,  toothed,  extremely  hirfute  ;  root-leaves  ovate, 
Item-leaves  lanceolate  ;  Item  few-flowered.  Root  peren¬ 
nial,  with  an  aromatic  fmell  and  tafte;  whence  the  trivial 
name.  The  items -are  about  two  fe^t  high,  divided  into 
feveral  branches,  with  a  few  fcattering  yellow  flowers, 
which  appear  in  July,  but  are  rarely  followed  here  by  feeds. 
Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  as  Provence,  Narbonne, 
Italy  and  Sicily;  Ray  obferved  it  about  Medina. 

3.  Inula  filiaveolens,  or  woolly-leaved  inula  :  leaves  el¬ 
liptic,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  fubpetioled,  hairy;  lower 
toothed;  (tern many-flowered.  This  has  been  confounded 
with  the  preceding,  from  which  however  it  differs  confi- 
clerably.  The  root  has  no  fmell,  but  is  acrid,  and  confifts  of 
a  bundle  of  round  dirty  white  fibres,  iffuingfrom  a  thicker 
head.  Stem  ufually  Angle,  upright,  round,  purplifli,  vil- 
lofe,  leafy,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  branching  only  at  top 
into  few-flowered  peduncles.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
acute,  obfcurely  ferrate,  wrinkled,  deep  green,  with  very 
fhort  liairs  above,  paler  and  veined  with  longer  hairs  be¬ 
neath,  the  lower  ones  attenuated  into  the  petiole,  the  up¬ 
per  ones  feffile  with  fome  fmell.  Flowers  fweet-fmelling ; 
inner  fcales  of  the  calyx  ereft  and  purplifli;  outer  green, 
fhort  and  reflex.  Seeds  black,  with  white  cilias.  Native 
of  the  South  of  Europe  ;  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft. 

■  4.  Inula  oculus  chrifti,  or  hoary  inula  •  leaves  ftem- 
clafping,  oblong,  entire,  hirfute;  Item  hairy,  corymbed. 
Root  perennial  ;  the  whole  is  hirfute.  Stem  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  high,  upright,  hard,  ftiff,  hairy,  dividing 
into  two  or  three  branches.  Flowers  in  a  corymb,  of  a  fine 
yellow  or  golden  colour,  large,  but  fmaller  than  in  the 
ftrft  fort.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  the  flowers  are  final],  and  are 
in  clofe  clufters;  thefe  appear  in  July,  but  feJdom  perfect 
feeds  in  England.  Native  of  Auftria,  the  South  of  France 
and  Silefia. 

5.  Inula  Britannica,  or  creeping-rooted  inula  :  leaves 
ftem-clafping,  lanceolate,  ferrate,  diftinift,  villofe  under¬ 
neath ;  item  branched,  upright,  villofe.  Root  perennial; 
item  near  two  feet  high,  dividing  in  the  upper  part  into 
two  or  three  upright  branches,  or  peduncles,  each  fuftain- 
ing  one  pretty  large  flower,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour;  thefe 
are  in  beauty  in  July,,  but  feldom  ripen  feeds  here.  It 
has  the  habit  of  I.  dyfenterica,  but  the  fieri)  is  loftier  and 
more  'upright ;  the  leaves  narrower,  and  finely  ferrate. 
The  variety  /3  differs  only  in  having  the  ftem  and  under 
furface  of  the  leaves  more  villofe.  The  petals  of  the  ray 
are  very  narrow.  It  differs  from  the  next  fpecies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Krocker,  in  having  a  creeping  root,  the  item 
eighteen  inches  high,  more  diffufed,  round,  jointed;  the 
leaves  four  inches  long,  half  an  inch  or  .even  an  inch  in 


breadth,  hifpid  aboutthe  edges ;  the  flower?  have,  the  farm 
of  the  after,  are  folitary,  terminating  broader  ;  the  diffe 
wider,  the  ray  fhorter,  both  of  a  golden  colour.  Natjve 
of  Germany,  Scani.a,  Siberia,  and  Piedmont. 

6.  Inula  dyfenterica;  meadow  inula,  or  common  or  mid¬ 
dle  fleabane  ;  leaves  ftem-clafping,  cordate-oblong;  ftem 
villofe,  panicled,  caiycine  fcales  briftle-Cnapedi  Root  pe¬ 
rennial,  creeping,  whitifh,  the  tliicknefs  of  a'goofe-qui!!, 
with  largifh  fibres.  Stem  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  up¬ 
right,  round,  firm,  folid,  ftriated,  down}',  branched  more 
or  lefs  towards  the  top.  Native  of  mofl  parts  of  Europe, 
in  m'oift  meadows,  watery  places,  by  the  fides  of  ditches, 
brooks,  and  rivers  ;  flowering  from  July  to  Oftober,  and 
frequently  over-running  large  trafts  of  land,  generally 
left  untouched  by  all  forts  of  cattle.  Ray  obferves,  that 
the  leaves  when  bruifed  fmell  like  foap.  Rutty  informs, 
us  that  the  juice  is  faltifh,  and  warms  the  mouth  a  little ; 
that  the  decoftion  is  fomewhat  acrid  in  the  throat,  at  the 
fame  time  aftringent  and  turning  green  with  vitriol  of 
iron;  that  the  infufion  is  fomewhat  aftringent,  very  bitter 
in  the  throat,  and  turning  black  with  vitriol  of  iron. 
Linnaeus  in'his  Flora  Suecia  mentions  his  having  been  in¬ 
formed  by  general  Keit,  that  the  Ruffian  foldiers,  in  their 
expedition  againft  Perfia,  were  cured  of  the  bloody  flux 
by  the  ufe  of  this  plant,  whence  Linnaeus  gave  it  the  name 
of  dyfenterica.  It  is  called  by  our  old  authors  middle  jlea- 
bane,  and  w'a's  fuppofed  by  its  fmoke  in- burning  to  chafe 
away  fleas  and  other  infects.  Forflcal  lays  it  is  named  in' 
Arabic  rara  ejub,  or  Job’s-tears,  from  a  notion  that  Job 
ufed  a  decoction  of  this  herb  to  cure  his  ulcers ;  and  it 
was  formerly  recommended  in  the  itch  aaid  other  cutane¬ 
ous  diforders. 

7.  Inula  vifeofa,  or  clammy  inula  :  leaves  lanceolate, 
toothletted,  feffile,  reflex  at  the  bale;  peduncles  lateral, 
one-flowered,  leafy.  This  has  been  already  described  un¬ 
der  Linnaeus’s  name  of  Erigeron  vifeofum.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  was  cultivated  here  in  1633, 
as  appears  from  Johnfon’s  edition  of  Gerarde’s  Herbal.  "  • 

8.  Inula  undulata,  or  wave-leaved  inula  :  leaves  ftem- 
clafping,  cordate-lanceolate,  waved.  Stem  a  foot  high, 
round,  upright,  fubtomentofe;  branches  five,  alternate, 
very  ftiff  and  ftraight,  rod-like,  fubdivided  at  the  top. 
Native  of  Egypt ;  flowers  in  July. 

9.  Inula  Indica,  or  Indian  inula:  leaves  ftem-clafping, 
cordate-lanceolate,  ferrate ;  peduncles  one-flowered^  fili¬ 
form  ;  flowers  globular.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  refem- 
blingthe  next  l'ort,  but  larger  and  ftiiTer;  leaves  fomewhat 
rugged,  fharp,  naked  above,  fubtomentofe  beneath.  Pe¬ 
duncles  many  times  as  long  as  the  flower,  fometimes  hav¬ 
ing  a  Angle  leaf  on  them  ;  flowers  like  thole  of  I.  pulica¬ 
ria,  but  with  a  longer  ray,  and  the  calyx  lefs  hirfute.' 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

10.  Inula  pulicaria,  or  trailing  inula  or  fieabane :  leaves 
ftem-clafping,  waved;  ftem  proftrate ;  flowers  fubglobular 
wfith  a  very  fhort  ray.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a 
very  trailing  ftem,  not  at  all  hairy,  and  a  globular  calyx. 
What  has  been  taken  for  the  pulicaria  of  Linnaeus  by  bo- 
tanifts  of  England  and  other  countries  is  different,  and 
now  therefore  made  a  diftinfl  fpecies.  See  the  next  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  variety  is  larger  and  more  rigid,  but  ftill 
much  fmaller  than  ours.  Native  of  Scania,  where  water 
ftagnates  in  winter;  and  even  in  the  ftreets  of  Lund. 

11.  Inula  uliginofa,  finall,  dwarf,  or  marfh,  inula,  or 
fleabane  :  upper  leaves  ftem-clafping,  lanceolate,  waved, 
blunt ;  ftem  upright,  woolly  towards  the  top  ;  calyxes 
cylindrical.  Root  annual,  fibrous,  whitifh,  jointed,  gene¬ 
rally  crooked.  .Stem' from. a  fpan  to  a-foot  in  height,  up¬ 
right,  not  proftrate,  ftriated,  crooked,  often  tinged  with 
purple,  much  branched  ;  branches  alternate,  like  the  ftem. 
Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  where  water  has  ftag- 
nat-cd  during  the  winter  by  road-fides,  on  the  borders  of 
ponds,  &c.  particularly  in  a  ftiffifh  foil.  It  flowers  from 
Auguft  to  October. 

The  I.  pulicaria  of  other  European  botanifts  feems  to 
be  the.fame  with  our’s,  and  mot  Linnsus’s.  The  deferip- 
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tions  of  Haller,  Sc.opoli,  Pollich,.  and  Krocker,  agree  very- 
well  with  oar  plant;  that  of  the  laft  author  particularly  is 
excellent.  This  alfo  is  laid  to  drive  away  fleas  and  gnats, 
and  is  given  by  fome  to  horfes  for  the  botts. 

i a.  Inula  Atabica,  or  Arabian  inula  :  leaves  oblong, 
feflile,  peduncles  filiform,  calyxes  cylindrical.  This  re- 
fembles  I.  pulicaria  lb  much,  that  it  Ihould  be  diftinguilhsd 
from  it  with  caution.  The  leaves  are  fupfpatulate,  by  no 
means  embracing  or  waved.  Calyxes  cylindrical  (not 
globular),  with  approximating  (not  fquarrofe)  fcales.  Pe¬ 
duncles  longer,  often  in  pairs.  Ray  of  the  corolla  longer, 
dilk  narrower.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Arabia. 

13.  Inula  fpirasifolia,  or  fpiraea-leaved  inula:  leaves 
fubfefiile,  ovate-oblong,  naked,  netted,  cluttered,  ferrulate ; 
flowers  terminating  fubfeflile.  The  flowers  of  this  are 
icarcely  peduneled.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy. 

14.  Inula  fquarrofa,  or  net-leaved  inula  :  leaves  feflile, 
oval,  even  netted-veined,  fubcrenate ;  calyx  fquarrofe. 
Root  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
high  5  Miller  fays  two  feet,  which  may  be  true  of  garden 
plants.  The  flowers  are  pretty  large,  of  a  pale  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  July,  but  are  not  followed  by  feeds  in 
this  country.  In  the  autumn  this  plant  puts  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  appearance ;  the  Italic  dies,  and  feveral  young  ones 
fipring  from  the  root,  as  in  the  feventh  fort,  weak,  red, 
clammy-haired ;  leaves  foft,  ovate-lanceolate,  clammy- 
pubelcent,  feflile,  with  a  fmell  like  elder;  the  ftern  and 
leaves  retain  their  pubefcence  through  the  winter;  but  in 
the  fpring  they  become  bald,  the  lower  leaves  perifli,  and 
the  ftems  are  leafy  only  at  top.  On  account  of  this  va¬ 
riety  in  the  habit,  it  was  long  miftaken  for  I.  falicina  ; 
■which  it  refembles  indeed,  but  has  a  Item  rather  round 
though  ftriated,  whereas  in  I.  falicina  it  is  angular  ;  the 
leaves  are  fmaller,  firmer,  (horter,  with  the  end  not  fharp, 
as  in  the  other;  the  notches  unequal,  and  a  little  lefs  ; 
the  calyx  has  five  rows  of  fcales  in  that,  but  it  has  only 
two  or  three  at  moft  in  this,  ending  Iharply  ;  in  I.  falicina, 
they  are  blunt,  but  awned  ;  the  radical  florets  are  nar¬ 
rower  and  longer  alio  in  that  than  in  this.  Native  of 
Italy  and  the  South  of  France. 

15.  Inula  bubonium  :  leaves  lanceolate,  fomewhat  ri¬ 
gid,  tootldetted,  fubvillofe,  feflile;  Item  and  branches  fub- 
biflorous  ;  calyx  fquarrofe.  This  whole  plant  has  fome 
fmell,  and  a  bitter  unpleafant  tafte.  Root  perennial,  con¬ 
fiding  of  numerous  long  and  thick  fibres.  Stems  feveral, 
upright,  a  foot  and  half  high,  roundilh,  leafy,  fometimes 
quite  fimple,  and  terminated  by  a  few  peduneled  flowers, 
fometimes  putting  forth  from  feveral  leaves  fimple  axil¬ 
lary  branchlets.  Seeds  linear,  brown,  Itriated,  crowned 
with  a  hairy  feflile  down,  appearing  villofe  to  the  mag¬ 
nifier.  Native  of  Auftria  ;  flowering  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

16.  Inula  falicina,  or  willow-leaved  inula:  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate  recurved,  ferrate  fcabrous ;  branches  angular ; 
lower  flowers  higheft.  Root  perennial,  aromatic,  fubaf- 
tringent,  fmelling  like  cinnamon.  Stem  from  a  foot  to 
two  and  even  three  feet  in  height,  upright,  fmooth,  hard, 
firm,  tinged  with  red,  grooved  or  angular  towards  the 
top,  where  it  is  ufually  branched.  It  differs  from  the 
next  fpecies  in  having  the  Item  fmooth,  grooved,  or  an¬ 
gular  at  top;  and  the  leaves  fmooth,  except  that  the  edge 
js  rugged.  Native  of  Germany,  Swiflerland,  Auffria,  and 
the  South  of  France. 

17.  Inula  hirta,  or  hairy  inula  :  leaves  feflile  lanceolate, 
recurved,  fubferrate-fcabrous  ;  Item  roundilh,  fomewhat 
hairy  ;  lower  flowers  higheft.  This  has  the  habit  of  the 
preceding;  but  the  leaves  are  broader,  b  Ion  ter,  fcarce  ap¬ 
parently  ferrate,  veined,  rugged,  efpecially  cm  the  edge 
and  along  the  keel,  and  rough  on  both  fides  with  a  fub- 
rufous  woollinefs.  The  fern  has  leaves  and  ftiffilli  hairs 
fcattered  over  it,  and  is  entirely  round,  not  grooved  and 
angular. 

Linnaeus  fufpe&s  that  Seguier’s  plant  referred  to  here 
under  1.  fquarrofa,  may  be  the  fame  with  this,  on  account 
of  the  fimilitude  in  the  'calyxes.  Viliars  fays,  that  none 


of  Limiaeus’-sTynoKyms  accord  with  this  fpecies  :  he  thinks 
however  that  the  hirta  of  that  author  is  the  fame  with  his 
plant,  becaufe  they  both  referable  I.  falicina,  and  the 
leaves  are  rugged  and  almoft  entire.  Pollich  deferibes 
the  root  as  thick  and  fibrous  ;  Item  upright,  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  high,  round,,  angular,  fubpubefeent, 
branched  ;  leaves  alternate,  embracing,  entire,  but  com¬ 
monly  crenate,  four  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide, 
foft,  pubefeent,  pale  green,  hanging  down.  Flowers  hand- 
fome,  an  inch  and  half  in  diameter.  According  to  Kroq- 
ker,  it  differs  from  the  preceding,  in  having  longer, 
broader,  blunter,  leaves  ;  and  from  1.  dyfenterica  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  higher  Item,  the  lower  flowers  ftanding  above  the 
upper  ones,  and  the  whole  habit  lefs  tomentol'e  and  lefs 
white.  Native  of  France,  Germany,  Swiflerland,  Auftria, 
Siberia.  Cultivated  in  1759  by  Mr.  Miller;  and  flower¬ 
ing  here  from  June  to  September. 

18.  Inula  Mariana,  or  American  inula:  leaves  feflile, 
lanceolate,  fubferrate,  hairy ;  peduncles  fubuniflorous, 
fomewhat  clammy ;  leaflets  linear.  The  whole  plant  has 
foft  white  hairs  thinly  fcattered  over  it,  efpecially  the 
lower  furface  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
flem  in  a  fort  of  corymb,  but  the  peduncles  or  branches 
are  commonly  one-flowered,  with  pedicelled  glands  fcat¬ 
tered  over  them.  It  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftalk  about  a  fool; 
and  half  high,  pretty  clofely  fet  with  prickly  hairs. 
Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  near  one  inch  broad 
in  the  middle.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  ffalk  there 
are  Angle  flowers  coming  out  from  the  axils  at  each  joint, 
and  the  ffalk  is  terminated  by  a  clutter  of  fmali  yellow- 
flowers.  It  flowers  in  Auguff,  but  has  hot  perfected  feeds 
in  England.  Native  of  Maryland  and  Carolina;  the  feeds 
were  fent  to  Mr.  Miller  in  the  year  1741,  by  his  late 
friend  Dr.  Thomas  Dale,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea- 
garden,  where  the  plants  flowered  the  following  year  ; 
but,  the  feafon  proving  too  cold  to  ripen  the  feeds,  and 
the  plants  being  biennial,  they  periflied  in  winter. 

19.  Inula  Germanica,  or  German  inula:  leaves  feflile,. 
lanceolate,  recurved,  fcabrous ;  flowers  fomewhat  fickle- 
fliaped.  This  bears  much  refemblance  to  I.  falicina,  pap» 
ticularly  in  the  leaves,  which  however  are  fliorter  ;  the 
flowers  are  cylindrical,  and  cluftered  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalk  into  a  corymb;  but  the  principal  difference,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Monf.  Viliars,  is  in  the  calyx ;  which  is  almoft 
oval,  lengthened,  and  compofed  of  three  rows  of  fcales 
curved  outwards  at  their  upper  extremity.  Pollich  de-,. 
feribes  the  flem  as  upright,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high* 
round,  pubefeent,  fomewhat  rugged,  a  little  branched  at 
top  and  curved  towards  the  bottom.  Flowers  fmali,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  fort  of  clofe  umbel..  Native  of  the  South 
of  France,  Germany,  Auftria,  Siberia.  Mr.  Miller  lays, 
it  grows  between  three  and  four  feet  in  height ;  that  the. 
leaves  are  turned  backward,  are  indented  on  their  edges, 
and  rough  on  their  upper  fide  ;  that  it  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

i.o.  Inula  Japonica,  or  Japonefe  inula  :  leaves  feflile, 
lanceolate,  tootldetted;  peduncles  rod-like,  one-flowered.' 
Stem  herbaceous,  round,  ftriated,  villofe,  upright,  a  foot 
high  and  more.  Native  of  Japan. 

si.  Inula  dubia,  or  doubtful  inula:  leaves  fdTile,  ob¬ 
long,  ciliate  ;  flem  one-flowered.  Stem  herbaceous,  Am¬ 
ple,  ftriated,  villofe,  as  is  the  whole  plant;  flexuofe-ereff, 
a  foot  high,  leaflefs  at  top.  Native  of  Japan. 

ss.  Inula  enfifolia,  orlword-leaved  inula:  leaves  feflile, 
linear,  acuminate,  nerved,  fmooth,  fcattered  ;  flem  one- or 
two-flowered.  Root  perennial;  ftems  annual,  from ‘fix 
inches  to  a  foot  in  height.  Native  of  Auftria,  on  rocks 
among  bullies,  flowering  in  Auguft.  , 

23.  Inula  crithmoides,  trifid  inula,  or  golden  famphires 
leaves  linear,  flefny,  three- cufped.  Native  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean- 
lea,  Barbary,  &c.  and  Arabia;  in  falt-marlhes,  in  a  muddy 
foil.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  he  obferved  it  plentifully  near 
Sheernefs,  in  the  Me  of  Sbepey,  in  Kent;  where  Gerarde, 
Ray,  and  others,  had,  feen  it  before.;  Ray  rftfo  remarked  it 
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in  a  marfh  near  Hurft-caflle,  over  again  ft  the  Ifte  of  Wight, 
and  on  the  rocks  at  Llandwyn  in  Anglefea;  Mr.  Newton 
found  it  on 'the  bank  of  the  river  juft  above  Fulbridge  at 
Malden  in  Eflex.  According  to  Miller,  it  rifes  with  an 
■upright  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  Leaves Tucculent, 
flefhy,  an  inch  and  quarter  long  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
broad,  ending  in  three  points,  and  coming  out  in  clufters. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  The 
younger  branches  are  frequently  fold  in  the  London 
markets  for  famphire ;  but  this  is  a  great  ab ufe,  becaufe 
this  plant  has  none  of  the  warm  aromatic  tafte  of  true  fam¬ 
phire,  Critkmum  maritimum. 

24..  Inula  provincialis,  or  oval-leaved  inula:  leaves 
fubferrate,  tomentofe  underneath  ;  root-leaves  petioled, 
ovate;  Item  upright,  one-flowered.  This  plant  has  ftrong 
fibres  to  the  root;  ftem  a  footjiigh,  quite  Ample,  villofe. 
Flowers  rather  large.  According  to  Gouan,  it  is  not  un¬ 
like  Senecio  incanus,  being  hoary  all  over.  Haller  fays  it 
is  , a  handfome  plant,  with  a  \v,oody  root  having  abundance 
of  fine  fibres;  ftem  not  branched,  nak,ed,  half  a  foot  high, 
one-flowered;  flower  an  inch  in  diameter,  fpreading; 
radial  florets  about  fourteen,  three-toothed.  Native  of 
the  South  of  France,  where  it  was  found  about  Narbonne, 
by  Pech  on  the  Corbieres,  a  part  of  the  Pyrenees;  alfo  in 
the  Upper  Valais,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Piedmont,  by 
Allione.  It  was  introduced  here  in  1778,  by  Thouin  ; 
and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

24.  Inula  montana,  or  mountain  inula:  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,,  hirfute,  quite  entire;  ftem  one-flowered;  calyx  flicrt 
imbricate.  Root  hard,  fibrous.  Stem  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  according  to  Pollich ;  hairy,  rugged, 
grooved  or  l'ubangular;  commonly  not  branched,  but  the 
branches,  when  there  are  any,  alternate.  .Leaves  alternate, 
feflile,  from  upright  fpreading,  fuboblique,  bluntifh,  pale 
green,  rugged.  It  varies  with  fubferrate  leaves,  and  fmall 
flowers  ;  and,  when  cultivated  long  in  a  garden,  the 
leaves  become  wide,  like  thofe  of  Verbafcum  ;  and  the  ftem 
higher,  ftraighter,  terminated  by  four  or  five  flowers. 
Lianceus  oblerves,  that  the  calyx  and  ftrufture  of  the 
plant  makes  it  very  nearly  allied  to  the  after  ;  and  that  it 
is  covered  with  a  fnowy  white  pubefcence.  Native  of 
Spain  and  the  country  about  Montpellier  and  Vienna;  in 
ali  the  fouthern  part  of  Dauphine;  near  Turin  and  in 
other  parts  of  Sardinia;  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Palatinate; 
in  Swifferland  and  the  Valais;  cultivated  in  1759  by  Mr. 
Miller.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft;  but  rarely  ripens 
feeds  here. 

26.  Inula  veftuans :  leaves  fpatulate,  tomentofe  under¬ 
neath.  Native  of  South  America. 

27.  Inula  bifror.s  :  leaves  decurrent,  oblong,  toothlet- 
i«d  ;  flowers  heaped,  terminating,  fubfeflile.  Stem  a  foot 
high,  fomewhat  rigid,  corymbed,  with  a  ftrong  fmell  like 
tanly.  Flowers  yellow,  with  a  ftiort  ray.  Biennial. 
Compare  Conyza  bifrons,  which  botanifts  determine  to  be 
the  fame  plant  without  any  ray  to  the  flower.  It  flowers 
jin  July  and  Auguft,  but  never  perfeifts  feeds  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Native  of  Italy,  Provence,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

28.  Inula  CEerulea,  or  blue-flowered  inula  :  leaves  de¬ 
current,  obovate,  fubferrate ;  ftem  fufrruticofe,  flowers 
feflile,  terminating.  Though  this  has  a  blue  ray  to  the 
flower,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  inulas,  yet  its  ap¬ 
pearance  or  habit  is  quite  foreign  to  that  of  the  afters. 
The  branches ,are  one-flowered.  The  anthers  are  tailed, 
as  in  moftof  the  inulas.  The  receptacle  is  honey-combed. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

29.  Inula  aromatica,  or  aromatic  inula  :  leaves  linear, 
quite  entire,  tomentofe,  fcattered ;  ftem  Ihrubby.  Both 
natives  of  the  Cape. 

30.  Inula  pinitolia,  or  pine-leaved  inula  :  leaves  fubu- 
],ate-linear,  three Tided,  cluftered  very  much;  ftemfhrubby. 

31.  Inula  foetida,  or  flunking  inula:  leaves  lanceolate- 
linear,  quite  entire ;  corymbs  branched;  rays  of  the  flowers 
-very  lhort.  This  is  allied  to  Senecio  foetdus,  with  the 
habit  of  Cineraria.  In  Linnaeus's  Species,  it  is  faid  very 
much-to  referable  .Erigeron  fcetidum,  except  that  it  has 
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radiate  flowers.  In  the  Mantifla  it  is  faid  to  bear  a  great 
affinity  to  the  genus  Cynara.  Boccone,  who  firft  difco- 
vered  this  plant  among  the  rocks  of  the  ifland  of  Malta, 
thus  defcribes  it:  Stems  feveral,  a  foot  high,  ftraight, 
branched,  rough  with  harfh  hairs;  leaves  alfo  hirfute,  al¬ 
ternate,  oblong,  undivided,  not  unlike  thofe  of  hyffop  or 
the  olive,  blunt  at  the  end.  Flowers  golden-coloured. 

32.  Inula  Canarienfis,  or  Canary  inula :  leaves  JinearJ 
flefhy,  three-cufped ;  ftem  fhrubby.  This  rifes  with  feve¬ 
ral  ihrubby  ftalks  near  four  feet  high,  which  divide  into 
fmaller  branches,;  leaves  in  clufters,  narrow,  flelhy,  divided 
into  three  fegments  at  their  points ;  the  flowers  come  out 
on  the  fide  of  the  branches  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  appearing  in  Au¬ 
guft.  Native  of  the  Canaiy  iflands. 

33.  Inula  fatureioides,  or  favory-leaved  inula  :  leaves 
linear,  hirfute,  oppofite  ;  peduncles  naked,  one-flowered. 
This  rifes  with  a  ihrubby  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  fmaller  branches,  which  are  hairy.  Leaves 
narrow,  ftiff,  feflile ;  from  the  edges  of  thefe  arife  long 
hairs,  which  are  ftiff,  and  come  out  by  pairs ;  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  arile  naked  peduncles,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  fuftaining  one  fmall,  yellow,  radiated  flower.  It 
was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Houltoun  at  Vera  Cruz  ;  and  was 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  before  1733 

34.  I.nula  fruticofa,  or  ihrubby  inula  :  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  acute,  three-nerved  underneath ;  caiycine  fcales 
acute;  item  ihrubby.  Stem  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  woody  branches.  Leaves  five  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  fmooth 
on  the  upper  fide,  but  pn  their  under  having  three  longi¬ 
tudinal  veins.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  having  very  large  fcaly  calyxes;  they  are  as 
large  as  a  fmall  fun-flower,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  It 
was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Hounftoun  at  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain  ;  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  before  1733. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Common  elecampane  may  be 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  ihould  be  fovvn  in  autumn 
loon  after  they  are  ripe ;  for,  if  they  are  kept  till  the  fpring, 
they  feldom  grow  ;  but,  where  they  are  permitted  to  l'cat- 
ter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  without 
any  care  ;  and  may  be  either  tranfplanted  the  following 
autumn  ;  or,  if  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  they  fhould 
be  hoed  out  to  the  diftance  of  ten  inches  or  a  foot  each 
way,  and  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  thefe  roots 
will  be  fit  for  ufe  the  fecond  year.  But  moft  people  pro¬ 
pagate  the  plants  by  offsets,  which,  if  carefully  taken 
from  the  old  roots,  with  a  bud,  or  eye,  to  each,  will  take 
root  very  eafily  ;  the  beft  time  for  this  is  the  autumn,  as 
foon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay;  thefe  fhould  be  planted 
in  rows  about  a  foot  afunder,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  dif¬ 
tance  in  the  rows;  the  fpring  following  the  ground  mult 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and,  if  in  autumn  it  is  (lightly 
dug,  it  will  promote  the  growth  of  the  roots ;  thefe  will 
be  fit  for  ufe  after  two  years  growth,  but  the  roots  will 
abide  many  years,  if  they  are  permitted  to  ftand  ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  young  roots  are  preferable  to  thofe  which  are 
old  and  ftringy.  It  loves  a  gentle  loamy  foil,  not  too  dry. 

Species  2  to  5,  16,  17,  18,  19,  22,  24,  25,  are  abid¬ 
ing  plants,  which  will  thrive  and  flower  in  the  open  air 
in  England  ;  they  may  be  all  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  roots.  The  beft  time  for  doing  this  is  in  autumn, 
at  which  time  the  plants  may  be  removed  ;  thefe  may  be 
intermixed  with  other  flowering  plants  in  the  borders  of 
large  gardens,  where  they  will  make  an  agreeable  variety 
during  their  continuance  in  flower.  As  tnefe  roots  mul¬ 
tiply  pretty  fall:,  they  Ihould  be  allowed  room  to  lpread, 
therefore  fhould  not  be  planted  nearer  than  two  feet  from 
other  plants  ;  and,  if  they  are  removed  every  third  year, 
it  will  be  often  enough,  provided  the  ground  between 
them  is  dug  every  winter,  and,  in  fummer,  if  they  are 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  will  require  no  other  care. 
As  fome  of  thele  iorts  produce  good  feeds  in  England, 
they  may  be  propagated  by  lowing  of  the  feeds  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  on  a  border  of  light  earth  expofed  to  the  eaft, 
2.  where 
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where  the  morning  fun  only  is  admitted  ;  and  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  plants  appear,  they  fliould  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds  till  they  are  fit  to  remove,  when  they  fliould  be 
tranfplanted  on  a  fhady  border,  fix  inches  afuncfer,  ob- 
ferving  to  fliade  and  water  them  till  they  have  taken  new 
root}  and  during  the  fummer  feafon  they  fhould  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  in  aijtumn  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  the  borders  where  they  are  to  remain. 

No.  13,  14,  15,  .and  27,  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fliould  be  fovvn  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  early  in  the  fpring; 
in  May  the  plants  will  appear,  which  fhould  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds  till  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they 
fliould  be  planted  in  an  eaft  border,  at  about  fix  inches 
diftance  each  way,  watering  and  finding  them  till  they 
have  taken  new  root;  after  which  they  will  require  no 
other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  the 
autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  planted  where  they  are  de¬ 
fined  to  remain.  The  fourteenth  feldom  continues  above 
two  or  three  years,  and  therefore  young  plants  fliould  be 
conftantly  raifed  from  feeds  to  fucceed  the  old  ones. 

The  thirty-fecond  fort  will  not  live  abroad  in  the  open 
air  in  England  during  the  winter  feafon,  fo  rauft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  fhelter  in  autumn;  but  fhould  have  as  much 
free  air  as  poffible  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild, 
otherwife  it  is  apt  to  draw  up  weak.  In  cold  weather  the 
plants  muft  have  very  little  water,  for,  their  ftalks  and 
leaves  being  fucculent,  they  are  very  apt  to  rot  with  too 
much  wet ;  in  fummer  they  fhould  be  placed  abroad  with 
other  hardy  exotic  plants  in  a  flickered  fituation,  where 
they  will  add  to  the  variety,  though  they  are  plants  of  no 
great  beauty,  and  feldom  flower  in  England,  ur.lefs  the 
fummer  is  very  warm.  This  is  eafily  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  any  time  in  fummer,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady 
border,  will  take  root  in  a.fhort  time.  No.  34-,  being  too 
tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  mull  be  con- 
flantly  kept  in  the  bark-ftove.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  muft  he  procured  from  the  country  where  it  natu¬ 
rally  grows,  for  it  does  not  produce  any  here;  thefe  mult 
be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed,  and,  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fliould  be  each  put  into  a  fmall  pot  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  fiefli  hot-bed  ;  treat¬ 
ing  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from 
the  fame  country.  See  Percidium. 

INUiOr.DES.  See  Con yz a. 

To  INUM'BRATE,  v.  a.  \inumbro ,  Lat.]  To  fliade;  to 
cover  with  fhades. 

To  INUN'CATE,  v.  a.  [from  uncus,  Lat.  a  hook.]  To 
hook;  to -catch  with  a  hook.  Bo.iky. 

INUNCA'TION,  /.  The  aft  of  hooking;  the  aft  of 
catching  with  a  hook.  Scott. 

INUNC'TION,  /.  [irntngo,  inunElus,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
fmearing  or  anointing. — The  wife  Author  of  Nature 
hath  placed  on  the  rump  two  glandules,  which  the  bird 
catches  hold  upon  with  her  bill,  and  fqueezes  out  an  oily 
liniment  fit  for  the  inunttion  of  the  feathers,  and  caufing 
their  filaments  to  cohere.  Ray. 

INUNDA'TAS,  f.  The  name  of  the  forty-fifth  order 
in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method  ;  and  the 
fifteenth  of  the  Natural  Orders  in  the  Genera  Plantarum. 
Containing  fuch  plants  as  grow  naturally  in  the  water. 
See  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  295. 

INUNDA'TION,  /.  [Fr.  from  inundatio ,  Lat.]  The 
overflow  of  waters;  flood;  deluge. — Inundation,  fays  Cow¬ 
ley,  implies  lei’s  than  deluge.  Johnfon. — The  fame  inundation 
was  not  paft  forty  foot  in  moft  places  ;  fo  that  fome  few 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  woods  efcaped.  Bacon. 

All  fountains  of  the  deep. 

Broke  up,  fhall  have  the  ocean  to  ufnrp 

Beyond  all  bounds,  ’till  inundation  rife 

Above  the  highelt  hills.  Milton. 

A  confluence  of  any  kind. — Many  good  towns,  through 
that  inundation  of  the  Irifh,  were  utterly  waited.  Spenjtr, 

To  IN'VOCATE,  v.  a.  [ invcco ,  Lat.]  To  invoke,  to 
implore;  to  call  upon;  to  pray  to  : 

Vol.  XI.  No.  745. 
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If  Dagon  be  thy  god, 

Go  to  his  temple,  invocate  his  aid 

With  folemneli  devotion.  Milton. 

IN'VOCATING,/  The  aft  of  calling  upon. 

INVOCA'TION,  f-  [Fr.  from  invocatio,  Lat.]  The  a<5t 
of  calling  upon  fn  prayer. — Is  not  the  name  of  prayer 
ufual  to  iignify  even  all  the  fervice  that  ever  we  do  unto 
God?  And  that  for  no  other  caufe,  as  I  fuppofe,  but  to 
ftiow  that  there  is  in  religion  no  acceptable  duty,  which 
devout  invocation  of  the  name  of  God  doth  not  either  ore- 
Atppofe  or  infer.  Hooker. — The  form  of  calling  for  the  af- 
fiftance  or  prefence  of  any  being. — The  propoiition  of 
Gratius  is  contained  in  aline,  ana  that. of  invocation  m  half 
a  line.  IVafe. 

My  invocation  is 

Honed;  and  fair,  and  in  his  miftrefs’  name.  Shdkfptare.  ' 

Invocation,  in  theology,  the  aft  of  adoring. God,  and 
efpecially  of  addrefling  him  in  prayer  for  his  afliflance 
and  protection.  The  difference  between  the  invocation 
of  God  and  of  the  faints,  as  praftifed  by  the  papifts,  is 
thus  explained  in  the  Catechifm  of  the  Council  of  Trent : 
“We  beg  of  God  to  give  us  good  things,  and  to  deliver 
us  from  evil  ;  but  we  pray  to  the  faints  to  intercede  with 
God,  and  obtain  thofe  things  which  we  Hand  in  need 
of.  Hence  we  ufe  different  forms  in  praying  to  God  and 
to  the  faints ;  to  the  former  we  fay,  Hear  us,  have  mercy  on 
us  ;  to  the  latter  we  only  lay,  Pray  for  us."  The  council 
of  Trent  exprefsly  teaches,  that  the  faints  who  reign  with 
Jefus  Chrift  oiler  up  their  prayers  to  God  for  men  ;•  and 
condemn  thofe  who  maintain  the  contrary  doftrine.  The 
proteftants  rejeft  and  cenfure  this  praftice  ?.s  contrary  to. 
feripture,  deny  the  truth  of  the  faft,  and  think  it  highly 
unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  a  limited  finite  being  fhoufd 
be  in  a  manner  omniprefent,  and  at  one  and  the  lamp 
time  hear  and  attend  to  the  prayers  that  are  offered  to' 
him  in  England,  China,  and  Peru  ;  and  from  thence  in¬ 
fer,  that,  if  the  faints  cannot  hear  their  requefls,  it  is  in- 
confiffent  with  common  fenfe  to  addrefs  any  kind  of  prayer1 
to  them. 

Invocation,  in  po?try,  an  addrefs  at  the  beginning 
of  a  poem,  w  herein  the  poet  calls  for  the  afliflance  of  fome 
divinity,  particularly  of  his  mufe,  or  the  deity  of  poetry. 

IN'VOICE,  /.  [perhaps  corrupted  from  the  French  cn- 
voycz,  fend.]  A  particular  account  of  merchandife,'  with 
its  value,  cuftom,  and  charges,  See.  fent  by  a  merchant  to 
his  faftor  or  correfpor.dent  in  another  country.  See  fat. 
iz  Car.  II.  c.  34. 

To  INVO'KE,  v.  a.  [invoco,  Lat.  invoquer,  Fr.]  To  call 
upon  ;  to  implore  ;  to  pray  to  ;  to  invocate. — The  power 
I  will  invoke  dwells  in  her  eyes.  Sidney. 

The  Ikilful  bard, 

Striking  the  Thracian  harp,  invokes  Apollo, 

To  make  his  hero  and  himfelf  immortal.  Prior. 

INVO'KING,/.  The  aft  of  calling  upon  ;  of  imploring. 

To  IN'VOLATE,  v.  n.  [from  in,  Lat.  and  volo,  to  fly.] 
To  fly  upon  ;  to  fly  over.  But  little  ufed.  Cole. 

INVOL'UCEL,  f.  in  botany,  afmall  or  partial  involucre. 

INVOL'UCRE,  f  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  calyx  placed 
beneath  and  remote  from  the  flower,  as  in  umbelliferous 
plants.  See  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii. 

To  INVOL'VE,  v.  a.  \involvo,  Lat.]  To  enwrap;  to' 
cover  with  any  thing  circumfluent. — No  man  could  mils 
his  way  to  heaven  for  want  of  light;  and  yet  fo  vain  are 
they  as  to  think  they  oblige  the  world  by  involving  it  in 
darknefs.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Then  in  a  cloud  involv'd,  he  takes  his  flight, 

Where  Greeks  and  Trojans  mix’d  in  mortal  fight.  Dryd. 

To  imply  ;  to  comprife.— -We  cannot  demonftrate  thefe. 
things  fo  as  to  fliow  that  the  contrary  neceffarily  involves 
a  contradiftion.  Tillotfon. — To  entwift  ;  to  join.- — He 
knows  his  end  with  mine  involv'd.  Milton. — To  take  in  ; 
to  catch;  to  conjoin. — Sin  we  fliould  hate  altogether;  but 
3  D  our 
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our  hatred  of  it  may  involve  the  perfon,  which  we  fhould 
not  hate  at  all.  Spratt. 

One  death  involves 

Tyrants  and  Haves.  Thomfon. 

To  entangle. — As  obfcure  and  imperfect  ideas  often  in¬ 
volve  our  reafon,  /o  do  dubious  words  puzzle  men’s  rea¬ 
fon.  Locke.— To  complicate;  to  make  intricate. — Syllo- 
gifm  is  of  necelTary  ufe,  even  to  the  lovers  of  truth,  to 
fhow  them  the  fallacies  that  are  often  concealed  in  florid, 
witty,  or  involved,  difcojirl’es.  Locke. — To  blend  ;  to  mingle 
together  confufedly. — Earth  with  hell  mingle  and  involve. 
Milton. 

INVOL-  VING,  f.  The  adt  of  complicating;  of  bring¬ 
ing  into  difficulties. 

INVOL'UNTARILY,  ctdv.  [from  involuntary i]  Not  by 
choice;  not  fpontaneoufly. 

INVOL'UNTARINESS,  f.  The  Hate  or  being  unwil¬ 
ling.  Scott. 

INVOL'UNTARY,  adj.  [in  and  voluntarius,  Lat.  ir.vo- 
lontaire,  Fr.]  Not  having  the  power  of  choice  : 

The  gathering  number,  as  it  moves  along, 

Involves  a  vad  involuntary  throng, 

Who  gently  draw,  and,  ltruggling  lefs  and  lefs. 

Roll  in  her  vortex,  and  her  pow’r  confefs.  Pope. 

Not  chofen  ;  not  done  willingly. — The  forbearance  of 
that  aftion,  confequent  to  fuch  command  of  the  mind,  is 
called  voluntary;  and  whatfover  aCtion  is  performed  with¬ 
out  fuch  a  thought  of  the  mind,  is  called  involuntary. 
Locke. 

But  why,  ah  tell  me,  ah  too  dear ! 

Steals  down  my  cheek  th’  involuntary  tear  ?  Pope. 

INVOL'UTE,  f.  [from  in,  Lat.  and  volvo,  to  turn.]  A 
curve  formed  by  involution  ;  a  curve  from  which  another 
curve  is  formed  by  involution. 

INVOL'UTE,  adj.  in  botany,  rolled  inwards  on  both 
fides  towards  the  upper  furface;  applied  to  the  leaves  of 
certain  plants.  » 

INVOLUTION,  f.  [involutio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  in¬ 
volving  or  inwrapping.  The  Itate  of  being  entangled  ; 
complication. — All  things  are  mixed,  and  caufes  blended, 
by  mutual  involutions.  Glanville. — That  which  is  wrapped 
round  any  thing  — Great  conceits  are  raffed  of  the  invo¬ 
lution  or  membranous  covering  called  the  filly-how,  fome- 
times  found  about  the  heads  of  children.  Brown. — .The 
method  of  defcribing  a  curve  by  wrapping  a  ftring  round 
another  curve.  The  method  of  railing  any  quantity  or 
number,  as  a  root,  to  a  lquare,  cube,  or  any  higher  power. 
See  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic. 

INUR'BANE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  ur- 
lanus,  polite.]  Uncivil;  unpoliffied  ;  clowniffi.  Scott. 
INURBA'NENESS, J.  Incivility;  clowniffinefs.  Scott, 
TNURBAN'ITY,  /  Incivility;  clowniffinefs. 
WINU'RE,  v.a.  [ffiand  ure. ]  To  habituate  ;  to  make 
ready  or  willing  by  practice  and  cultom  ;  to  accuftom. 
It  had  anciently  with  before  the  thing  praftifed,  now  to. — 
Becaufe  they  fo  proudly  infult,  we  mull  a  little  inure  their 
ears  with  hearing  how  others,  whom  they  more  regard, 
are  accudomed  to  ufe  the  felf-fame  language  with  us. 
Hooker. — If  there  might  be  added  true  art  and  learning, 
there  would  be  as  much  difference,  in  maturity  of  judg¬ 
ment,  between  men  therewith  inured,  and  that  which  now 
men  are,  as  between  tnen  that  are  now  and  innocents. 
Hooker. — They  who  had  beer,  molt  inur'd  to  bufinels,  bad 
not  in  their  lives  ever  undergone  lo  great  fatigue  for 
twenty  days  together.  Clarendon. — We  may  inure  ourlelves 
by  cultom  to  bear  the  extremities  of  weather  without  in¬ 
jury.  Addifon. 

The  forward  hand,  inur'd  to  wounds,  makes  way 
Upon  the  ffiarpelt  fronts  of  the  molt  fierce.  Daniel. 

Then  cruel,  by  their  fports  to  blood  inur’d 
Of  fighting  bealts,  and  men  to  beafts  expos’d.  Milton, 
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INU'RE,  J.  A  law  term  ;  an  edablifhed  euftom  ;  full 

force  or  efficacy. 

INU'REMENT, /.  Pradtice;  habit;  ufe;  cultom;  fre* 
quency. — If  iron  will  acquire  by  mere  continuance  a  fe- 
cret  appetite,  and  habitual  inclination,  to  the  fite  it  held, 
then  how  much  more  may  education,  being  nothing  elfe 
but  a  conftant  plight  and  inurement,  induce  by  cuftom  good 
habits  into  a  reafonable  creature.  Wotton. 
inVres,  one  of  the  names  of  Pan. 

INU'RING,/.  The  act  of  habituating. 

1 To  INUR'N,  v.  a.  [in  and  urn.~\  To  intomb;  to  bury  ; 
The  fepulchre, 

Wherein  we  law  thee  quietly  inurn'd, 

H  tfh  op’d  its  ponderous  and  marble  jaw's 

J.0  call  thee  up  again.  Shakcfpcare. 

INUR'NING,  f.  The  act  of  putting  into  an  urn  ;  the 
ait  of  burying. 

INU'SITATE,  adj.  Obfolete  ;  grown  out  of  ufe.  Scott.- 
INUS'TION,  f.  [inufiio,  Lat.]  The  ait  of  burning. 
INU'TILE,  adj.  [Fr.  inutilis,  Lat.]  Ufelefs  ;  unprofit¬ 
able. — To  refer  to  heat  and  cold  is  a  compendious  and 
inutile  fpeculation.  Bacon. 

INUTIL'ITY,  f.  [inutilite,  Fr.  inutilitas,  Lat.]  Ufeleff- 
nefs ;  unprofitablenels. 

INVULNERABILITY,  f.  [from  invulnerable .]  The 
Itate  of  being  invulnerable. 

INVUL'NERABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  invulnerabilis,  Lat.] 
Not  to  be  wounded  ;  fecure  from  wound  : 

Our  cannon’s  malice  vainly  fiiall  be  fpent 

Againft  th’  invulnerable  clouds  of  heav’n.  Skakefpeare, 

IN  VUL'NER  ABLENESS,  /.  The  ftate  or  quality  of 
being  invulnerable. 

To  INWA'LL,  v.  a.  To  inclofe  or  fortify  with  a  wall. 

• — Three  fuch  towns  in  thole  places  with  the  garrifons 
would  be  fo  augmented,  as  they  would  be  able  with  little 
to  inwall  themfelves  Itrongly.  Spenfer '. 

INWALL'ING,  f.  The  act  of  incloling  with  a  wall. 
IN'WARD,  or  Inwards,  adv.  [lnfeapO,  Sax.]  To¬ 
wards  the  internal  parts  ;  within. — The  medicines  which 
go  to  thefe  magical  ointments  are  fo  Itrong,  that  if  they 
were  ufed  inwards  they  would  kill  ;  and  therefore  they 
work  potently,  though  outwards.  Bacon. — With  inflec¬ 
tion  or  incurvity;  concavely. — He  Itretches  out  his  arm 
in  lign  of  peace,  with  his  bread  bending  inward.  Dryden. 
— Into  the  mind  or  thoughts. — Looking  inward,  we  were 
ftricken  dumb  ;  looking  upward,  we  Ipeak  and  prevail. 
Hooker. 

Celeltial  light 

Shine  inward ,  and  the  foul  irradiate.  Milton. 

IN'WARD,  adj.  Internal ;  placed  not  on  the  outlide, 
but  within. — Sicknefs,  contributing  no  lefs  than  old  age 
to  the  Ihaking  down  this  fcaffolding  of  the  body,  may  dis¬ 
cover  the  inward  ftrufture  more  plainly.  Pope. 

He  could  not  red,  but  did  his  dout  heart  eat, 

And  wade  his  inward  gall  with  deep  defpight.  F.  Queen, 
Reflecting  ;  deeply  thinking  : 

With  outward  fmiles  their  flatt’ry  I  receiv’d  ! 

But,  bent  and  inward  to  inyfelf  again, 

Perplex’d,  thele  matters  I  revolv’d  in  vain.  Prior. 
Intimate;  domedic  ;  familiar. — All  my  inward  friends 
abhorred  me.  Job  xix.  19. — Seated  in  the  mind  : 

Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories. 

An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 

And,  for  unfelt  imaginations. 

They  often  feel  a  world  of  reltlefs  cares.  Skakefpeare . 

IN'WARD,  f.  Any  thing  within,  generally  the  bowels. 
Seldom  has  this  Jcnfe  a  fmgular. — They  edeeni  them  mod 
profitable,  becaufe  of  the  great  quantity  of  fat  upon  their 
inwards.  Mortimer. 
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Then,  facrificing,  laid 

The  inwards,  and  their  fat,  with  i.ncenfe  ftrew'd 
On  the  cleft  wood,  and  all  due  rites  perform’d.  Milton. 
Intimate  ;  near  acquaintance.  Little  ufed. — Sir,  I  was  an 
inward  of  his ;  a  fly  fellow  was  the  duke;  and  I  know  the 
caufe  of  his  withdrawing.  Shakcfpeare. 

IN'WARDLY,  adv.  In  the  heart ;  privately.— That 
which  inwardly  each  man  (hould  be,  the  church  outwardly 
ought  to  teftifv.  Hooker. 

Meantime  the  king,  though  inwardly  he  mourn’d, 

In  pomp  triumphant  to  the  town  return’d.  Dryden. 

In  the  parts  within  ;  internally.— Cantharides  he  pre- 
fcribes  both  outwardly  and  inwardly.  Arbutknot. 

Let  Benedic,  like  cover’d  fire, 

Confume  away  in  fighs,  wafte  inwardly.  Shakcfpeare. 

With  inflexion  or  concavity. 

IN' WARDNESS,  /  Intimacy  ;  familiarity  -. 

You  know  my  inwardnefs  and  love 

Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio.  Shakcfpeare. 

IN' WARDS,  adv.  Sc  f  See  Inward. 

To  INWE'AVE,  v.a.  preter.  inwove  or  inweaved ,  part. 
pa(f.  inwove,  inwoven,  or  inweaved.  To  mix  any  thing  in 
weaving,  fo  that  it  forms  part  of  the  texture  : 

And  o’er  foft  palls  of  purple  grain  unfold 

Rich  tap’ftry,  ftiffen’d  with  inwoven  gold.  Pope. 

To  intertwine  ;  to  complicate  : 

The  roof 

Of  thickelt  covert  was,  inwoven  fhade.  Milton. 

INWE'AVING,  f.  The  aft  of  forming  into  one  regu¬ 
lar  texture. 

To  INWOOD',  v.  a.  To  hide  in  woods.  Not  ufed. — He 
got  out  of  the  river,  inwooded  himfelf  lb  as  the  ladies  loft 
the  marking  his  fportfulnefs.  Sidney. 

INWOOD'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  taking  Ihclter  in  a  wood  ; 
of  enclosing  in  wood. 

INWORK'ING,  adj.  Working  within.  Domey. 

To  INWRAP',  v.  a.  To  cover  by  involution  ;  to  in¬ 
volve  : 

This,  as  an  amber  drop  inwraps  a  bee, 

Covering  difcov.ers  your  quick  foul  ;  that  we 

May  in  your  through-lhine  front  your  hearts  thoughts  fee. 

Donne. 

To  perplex;  to  puzzle  with  difficulty  or  obfeurity. — The 
cafe  is  no  fooner  made  than  refolv’d;  if  it  be  made  not 
inwrapped,  but  plainly  and  perfpicuoufly.  Bacon. — It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  following  examples  fhould  not  be 
enrap  or  inrap,  from  in  and  rap,  rapio,  Lat.  to  ravilh  or 
tranfport.  Johnfon. 

This  pearl  (he  gave  me  I  do  feel’t  and  fee’t ; 

And,  though  ’tis  wonder  that  inwraps  me  thus, 

Yet  ’tis  not  madnefs.  Shakcfpeare. 

For,  if  fuch  holy  fong  inwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold,  Milton. 

INWRAP'PING, /.  The  aft  of  involving. 

To  INWRE'ATHE,  v.  a.  To  furround  as  with  a 
wreath. — The  palm  of  peace  inwreathes  thy  brow.  Thom/on. 
INWROU'GHT,  adj.  Adorned  witlvwork: 

Camus,  reverend  fire,  went  footing  flow, 

His  mantle  hairy  and  his  bonnet  fedge, 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 

Like  to  that  fanguine  flower  inferib’d  with  woe.  Milton. 

INYA'MI,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lo- 
ango,  with  a  celebrated  idol,  adored  by  the  inhabitants. 

I'O,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  others  of  Jafus  or  Pirene,  was  prieftefs  of  Juno 
-at  Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her;  but  Juno, 
jealous  of  bis  intrigues,  difeovered  the  object  of  his  affec¬ 
tion,  and  furprifed  him  in  the  company  of  Io.  Jupiter 
changed  his  miftrefs  into  a  beautiful  heiter ;  and  the  god- 
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dels,  who  well  knew  the  fraud,  obtained  from  her  huf- 
band  the  animal  whofe  beauty  file  had  condefcended  to 
commend.  Juno  commanded  the  hundred-eyed  Argus 
to  watch  the  heifer  ;  but  Jupiter,  anxious  for  the  fltu- 
ation  of  Io,  fent  Mercury  to  deftroy  Argus,  and  to  reftore 
her  to  liberty.  Io,  freed  from  the  vigilance  of  Argus, 
was  now  perfecuted  by  Juno,  who  fent  one  of  the  Furies 
to  torment  her.  She  wandered  over  the  greateft  part  of 
the  earth,  and  croffed  over  the  fea,  till  at  iaft  ftse  flopped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  ftill  expofed  to  the  uncealing 
torments  of  the  Fury.  Here  file  entreated  Jupiter  to  re¬ 
ftore  her  to  her  natural  form;  and,  when  the  god  had 
changed  her  from  a  heifer  into  a  woman,  flie  brought  forth 
Epaphus.  Afterwards  fhe  married  Telegonus  king  of 
Egypt,  or  Oliris  according  to  others;  and  (he  treated  her 
fubjefts  with  fuch  mildnels  and  humanity,  that  after  death 
(he  received  divine  honours,  and  was  vvorlhipped  under 
the  name  of  lfis.  According  to  Herodotus,  Io  was  car¬ 
ried  away  by  Phoenician  merchants,  who  wiffied  to  make 
reprifals  for  Europa,  who  had  been  ftolen  from  them  by 
the  Greeks. 

JO'AB,/.  [Heb.  fraternity.]  A  man’s  name. 

6  JO'AB,  fon  of  Zeruiah,  David’s  After,  and  brother  td 
Abiffiai  and  Afahel,  was  one  of  the  moft  valiant  foldiers 
and  greateft  generals  in  David’s  time;  but  at  the  fame 
time  he  was  one  of  the  moft  cruel,  revengeful,  and  impe¬ 
rious,  men  of  his  age.  He  performed  fome  great  fervices 
for  David,  and  was  always  firm  in  his  interelts.  He  was 
commander-in-chief  of  his  troops  when  David  was  king 
of  Judah  only.  He  firft  fignalized  himfelf  at  the  battle  of 
Gibeon,  againft  Abner,  (2  Sam.  ii.  13,  See.)  but  Afahel 
his  brother  was  killed  in  that  engagement  by  Abner.  To 
revenge  his  death,  Joab  treacheroufly  killed  Abner,  who 
had  come  to  Hebron  to  make  an  alliance  with  David,  and 
reduce  all  Ifrael  to  his  obedience.  2  Sam.  iii.  27-39.  Da¬ 
vid  abhorred  that  bale  aftion ;  but  did  not  dare  to  punifh 
Joab,  who  was  become  formidable  to  him.  After  David 
was  acknowledged  king  by  all  Ifrael,  he  befieged  Jerufa- 
lem,  and  promiled  to  make  him  captain-general  of  his  ar¬ 
mies  who  fliould  firft  mount  the  walls,  and  beat  off  the 
Jebufites.  (1  Chron.  xi.  6.)  Joab  was  the  firft  who  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  walls,  and  by  his  valour  well  deferved  to 
be  continued  in  his  ftation.  He  fubdued  the  Ammo¬ 
nites;  and  procured  the  deftruftion  of  the  brave  Uriah  at 
the  fiege  of  Rabbah,  their  capital.  2  Sam.  xi-  12.  He  in¬ 
terceded  for  Abfalom’s  return  from  exile,  and  his  refto- 
ration  to  David’s  favour.  But,  though  he  ffiowed  him¬ 
felf  a  friend  to  Abfalom  in  his  difgra’ce,  he  was  his  enemy 
after  his  rebellion.  He  overcame  him  in  a  fet  battle  near 
Mahanaim  :  and,  being  informed  that  he  hung  bv  the  hair 
on  an  oak,  he  pierced  him  with  his  own  hands,  though  he 
well  knew  that  David  had  given  orders  to  preferve  him. 
And,  when  the  king  difeovered  too  much  forrow  for  the 
death  of  Abfalom,  joab  reprimanded  him.  When  Sheba, 
the  fon  of  Bichri,  fet  up  the  ftandard  of  rebellion,  David 
commanded  Amafa  to  affemble  the  troops  of  Judah,  and 
purfue  him  ;  but,  Amafa  being  too  flow,  David  directed 
Abilhai,  JoaVs  brother,  to  purfue  Sheba.  Joab  accom¬ 
panied  him  with  the  Cheret’nites  and  the  Pelethites  of  the 
king's  guard.  Amafa  arrived  foon  after  at  Gibeon  ;  and 
Joab,  making  as  if  he  would  kifs  him,  plunged  his  po¬ 
niard  in  his  belly.  Joab  brought  the  war  with  Sheba  to 
a  happy  concluflon,  without  rifking  a  battle.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Jerufalem  ;  and  David  continued  him  in  the. 
general  command  of  his  armies.  2  Sam.  xx.  23.  When 
David,  by  the  impulfe  of  an  evil  fpirit,  and  a  criminal 
curioflty,  undertook  to  number  his  people,  he  gave  that 
commiffion  to  Joab:  who  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the 
king’s  refolution  ;  but  being  obliged  to  obey,  he  executed 
in  part  only  what  the  king  had  commanded.  Adonijah, 
David’s  fon,  being  after  the  death  of  Abfalom  the  eideft 
of  the  royal  family,  conlidered  how  he  might  procure  him¬ 
felf  to  be  acknowledged  king.  He  took  care  principally 
to  engage  Joab  the  general,  and  Abiathar  the  high  prieft; 
and,  at  a  great  entertainment,  which  he  made  near  the 
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founta.it?  of  'Siloa-m  for  the  leaders  of  his.  party,  he  was  fa-- 
lusted  king  by  them.  But  David  ordered  Solomon  to  be 
crowned,  and  anointed,  by' the  high-prieft  Zadok  and  the 
prophet  Nathan.  Adonijah,  on  receiving  this  news,  fled 
to  the  temple,  as  a  fan  flu  ary ;  and  Joab  retired  with  the 
reft.  Joab  by  this  laft  ftep  increafed  David's  averfion  to 
him,  fo  that,  when  near  his  end,  he  advifed  Solomon  to 
punilh  joab,  for  the  various  violences  of  which  he  had 
been,  guilty.  Sometime  after  the  death  of  David,  Joab 
be-ing^in  formed  that  Solomon  had  caufed  Adonijah  to  be 
ppt  To  death,  and  had  baniflred  the  high-prieft  Abiathar 
to  bis  country-houfe  at  Anathoth,  he  thought  it  high 
time  to  provide  for  his  own  fecurity;  he  fled  therefore  to 
the  temple,  and  laid  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar.  So¬ 
lomon  fent  Benalah  and  Jehoisda,  who  required  him  to 
quit  his  afylum  ;  but,  Joab  anfyvering  that  he  would  die 
upon  the  fpot,  Solomon  ordered  execution  upon  the  foot 
of.  the  altar.  Thus  died  joab.  He  was  buried  by  Be- 
naiah  in  his  own  houfe  in  the  Wildernefs,  A.M.  2290, 
.ante  A.  D.  1014. 

JO'ACHIM,  a  pious  but  fanatical  Italian  monk  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  founder  of  the  congregation  of  Flora, 
belonging  to  the  Ciftercian  order,  was  born  at  Celico, 
near  Cofenza,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  in  what  year 
is  uncertain,  fome  authors  placing  the  date  of  his  birth 
about  mi,  and  others  in  1130.  After  receiving  a  com¬ 
mon  fchool-education  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
■his  father,  who  was  a  notary,  obtained  for  him  fome  poll 
attached  to  the  court  of  Naples,  in  which  he  ferved  for 
fome  time.  Having  afterwards  refolved  to  vifit  the  holy 
places  in  Paleftine,  he  left  Naples,  without  communicating 
his  defign  to  his  father,  and  reached  Conftantinople,  where 
■  he. made  fome  flay.  While  he  continued  in  this  city,  he 
was  fo  alarmed  at  the  extraordinary  mortality  produced 
by  a  peftilential  difbrder,  that  he  made  a  vow  to  renounce 
the  world;  and,  having  affumed  the  habit  of  a  hermit, 
proceeded  barefoot  on  his  journey.  After  his  arrival  in 
the  Holy  Land,  he  began  to  prepare  himfelf  for  the  cloif- 
ter  by  the  practice  of  the  greateft  aufterities ;  and  upon 
his  return  to  Italy,  he  continued  them  for  lorne  time  in 
the  monaftery  of  Sambuca  in  Calabria,  and  then  took  the 
Ciftercian  habit  in  that  of  Corazzo.  Of  this  inftitution 
he  was  afterwards  made  prior,  and  at  length  abbot.  Hav¬ 
ing  in  the  year  1183  obtained  the  pope’s  permiffion  to 
quit  his  abbey,  he  retired  into  folitude,  where  he  com- 
pofed  fome  of  his  works,  and  projected  the  conftitutions 
of  his  new  congregation.  In  the  year  11S9,  he  took  up 
his  relidence  at  Flora,  with  two  or  three  companions, 
v.'here  he  efiablilhed  his  congregation;  and  was  in  a  fliort 
time  joined  by  fuch  numbers  of  religious,  that  in  the  year 
1196  feveral  monafteries  received  his  conftitutions,  which 
were  approved  by  pope  Celeftine  III.  He  is  faid  to  have 
governed  thefe  monafteries  with  great  wifdom  and  regu¬ 
larity ;  and  he  certainly  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
fancfity  of  manners.  He  was  neverthelels  a  man  of  mean 
abilities,  and  of  a  weak  judgment,  full  of  enthufiaftic  and 
vifionary  notions,  and  imagining  that  he  was  infpired 
with  3  knowledge  of  future  events  ;  on  which  account  he 
was  reveled,,  during  his  life  and  after  his  death,  by  the 
blind  and  ignorant  multitude,  as  a  prophet  fent  from 
above,  and  equal  to  the  moft  illuftrious  of  thofe  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  ancient  times.  Joachim  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  fie  was  the  author 
of  feveral  works,  but  not  of  all  the  pieces  attributed  to 
him,  of  which  a  colleflion  was  publilhed  at  Venice  in 
1516,  in  folio. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
there  were  handed  about  in  Italy  feveral  pretended  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Joachim,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  con¬ 
tained  in  a  book  entitled  the  Everlafting  Gol'pel,  and 
which  was  alfo  commonly  called  the  Book  of  joachim. 
As  the  appearance  of  this  work  gave  rife  to  a  publication 
t>ith  which  it  has  been  often  confounded,  and  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  confiderable  fermentation  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
world,  an  extract  from  Dr.  Molheim  on  the  fubjeft  may 


not  prove  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  Speaking  of  the 
Everlafting'  Gofpel',  he  fays,  “It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  - 
that  Joachim  was  the  author  of  various  predictions;  and 
that  he,  in  a  particular  manner,  foretold  the  reformation 
of  the  church,  of  which  he  might  eafily  fee  the  ab.foh.ite 
necefiity.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the  greateft  part  of 
the  predictions  and  writings,  which,  were  formerly  attri¬ 
buted  to  him,  were  compolecl  by  others  ;  and  this  we  may 
affirm  even  of  the  Everlafting  Gofpel,  the  work,  undoubt¬ 
edly  of  fome  obfeure,  filly,  and  vifionary,  author,  'who 
thought  proper  to  adorn  his  reveries  with  the  celebrated 
name  of  Joachim,  in  order  to  gain  them  credit,  and  to 
render  them  more  agreeable  to  the  multitude.  The  title 
of  this  fenfelefs  production  is  taken  from  Revelations 
xiv.  6.  Among  other  future  events,  the  author  foretold 
the  deftruftion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  whofe  corruptions 
he  cenfured  with  the  greateft  feverity,  and  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  a  new  and  more  perfeEi  Gofpel -  in  the  age  of  ihc  Holy 
Ghof,  by  a  fet  of  poor  and  auftere  minifters,  whom  God 
was  to  raife  up  and  employ  for  that  purpofe.  For  he  di¬ 
vided  the  world  into  three  ages,  relative  to  the  three  dif- 
penfations  of  religion  that  were  to  fucceed  each  other  in 
it.  The  two  imperfcB  ages ,  namely,  the  age  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  which  was  that  of  the  Father,  and  the  age  of 
the  New,  which  was  under  the  adminiftration  of  the  Son, 
were,  according  to  the  predictions  of  this  fanatic,  now 
paft;  and  the  third  a-ge,  even  that  of  the  Holy  Ghof,  was  at 
hand.  The  fpiritual,  that  is  the  auftere,  Francifcans,  who' 
were,  for  the  moft  part,  weil-meaning  but  wropg-headed 
enthufiafts,  not  only  fwallowed  down,  with  the  moft  vora¬ 
cious  and  implicit  credulity,  the  prophecies  and  doftrines 
that  were  attributed  fo  Joachim,  but  applied  thefe  predic¬ 
tions  to  themfelv.es,  and  to  the  rule  of  difeipline  efiablilhed 
by  their  holy  founder  St.  Francis ;  for  they  maintained,  that 
he  deliverered  to  mankind  the  true  Gofpel,  that  ha  was  the 
angel  whom  St.  John  faw  flying  in  the  midft  of  heaven.” 
Thefe  reveries  were  defpifed,  or  treated  with  neglefl,  till, 
in  the  year  1250,  one  of  the  fpiritual  friars,  whofe  name  was 
Gerhard,  undertook  to  publifti  an  explication  of  the  Ever¬ 
lafting  Gofpel,  under  the  title  of  Introduction  to  the  Ever¬ 
lafting  Gofpel,  which  excited  the  greateft  alarm,  and  the 
utmoft  indignation  againft  the  mendicant  friars  in  the  other' 
clergy,  who  reprefented  it  to  be  an  impious  method  of  de¬ 
luding  the  multitude  into  a  high  notion  of  their  lanflity, 
in  order  thus  to  eftablilh  their  dominion,  and  to  extend 
their  authority  beyond  all  bounds.  In  this  book,  the  fa¬ 
natical  monk,  among  other  enormities,  as  infipid  as  im¬ 
pious,  inculcated  the  following  deteftable  doCirine  :  “  That 
St.  Francis,  who  was  the  angel  mentioned  in  the  Revela¬ 
tions  xiv.  6.  had  promulgated  to  the  world  the  true  and 
everlafting  Gol'pel  of  God ;  that  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  was 
to  be  abrogated  in  the  year  1260,  and  to  give  place  to  this 
new  and  everlafting  Gofpel,  which  was  to  be  fubftituted 
in  its  room  ;  and  that  the  minifters  of  this  great  reforma¬ 
tion  were  to  be  humble  and  bare-footed  friars,  deftitute 
of  all  worldly  emoluments.”  When  this  ftrange  book  was 
publilhed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1254.,  it  excited  in  the  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  church,  and  indeed  in  all  good  men,  the  moft: 
lively  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  againft  the  men¬ 
dicant  friars,  who  had  already  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
the  public  on  other  accounts.  This  univerfal  ferment 
engaged  the  Roman  pontiff,  Alexander  IV.  though  much 
againft  his  will,  to  order  the  fuppreffion  of  this  abfurd 
book  in  the  year  1255;  he,  however,  took  care  to  have 
this  order  executed  with  the  greateft  poflible  mildnefs, 
left  it  Ihould  hurt  the  reputation  of  the  mendicants,  and 
open  the  eyes  of  the  fuperftitious  multitude.  But  the 
univerfity  of  Paris  was  not  fatisfied  with  thele  gentle  arid 
timorous  proceedings  ;  and,  confequently,  its  doCtors  re¬ 
peated  without  interruption  their  accuiations  and  com¬ 
plaints,  until  the  extravagant  produftion,  that  had  given 
l'uch  juft  and  general  offence,  was  publicly  committed  to 
the  flames.” 

JOlA’CHIM  (George),  furnamed  alfo,  from  the  country 
of  his  birth,  Rheticus,  a  celebrated  German  aftionomer 
1  and 
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and  mathematician  in  the  fix  teen  th  century,  was  a  native 
of  Feldkirk,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  born  in  the  year  1514. 
He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  Zurich,  where 
he  foon  difcovered  a  predominant  bias  towards  mathema¬ 
tical  purfuits,  in  the  elements  of  which  he  was  initiated 
at  that  place.  Afterwards  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfify 
of  Wittemberg,  where  he  profecuted  his  favourite  ftudies 
with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs.  In  the  year  151$,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  that  feminary ; 
and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  joint  profef- 
for  of  the  mathematics  with  Reinhold.  The  duties  of 
this  office  he  difcharged  with  univerfal  applaufe,  until  the 
fame  which  Copernicus  had  acquired  by  his  fyfiens  of  the 
world,  and  his  own  zeal  for  aftronomical  purfuits,  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  refign  the  flattering  profpe&s  which  his  fitu- 
ation  opened  to  him,  in  order  to  become  the  difciple  of 
that  great  man.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  !  539,  he  went 
into  Pruffia,  where  he  placed  himfeif  under  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  Copernicus,  who  was  well  pleafed  with  his  pupil, 
and  affifted  by  him  for  fome  years  in  his  aftronomical  la¬ 
bours.  While  he  continued  with  this  mailer,  he  joined 
with  his  other  friends  in  conftar.tly  urging  him  to  com¬ 
plete  and  publifh  his  great  work,  Re  kevoltuionibus  5  and, 
when  at  length  Copernicus  was  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
fer.t  to  its  appearance,  Joachim  undertook  to  get  it  print¬ 
ed  at  Nuremberg,  under  the  fuperintendenc.e  of  his  friend 
Ofiander.  While  he  continued  in  Truffia,  likewife,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  aftronomical  calculations  more  accurate,  he 
began  his  very  elaborate  canon  of  fines,  tangents,  and  fe- 
cants,  to  fifteen  places  of  figures,  and  to  every  ten  fecond? 
of  the  quadrant.  He  did  r.ot  live  entirely  to  complete 
this  defign  :  the  canon  of  fines,  however,  to  that  radius, 
for  every  ten  feconds,  and  for  every  fingle  fecond  in  the 
firft  and  laft  degree  of  the  quadrant,  computed  by  him, 
was  publifhed  at  Frankfort,  16x3,  folio,  by  Pitifcus,  who 
himfelf  added  a  few  of  the  firft  fines  computed  to  twenty- 
two  places  of  figures.  But  the  larger  work,  or  canon  of 
fines,  tangents,  and  fecants,  to  every  ten  feconds,  was  per¬ 
fected  and  publifhed  after  his  death,  in  1506,  by  his  dif¬ 
ciple  Valentine  Otho,  mathematician  to  the  eleCtor  prince 
palatine ;  of  which  work  a  particular  account  and  ana- 
lyfis  may  be  feen  in  the  hiftorical  introduction  to  Dr. 
Hutton’s  Logarithms.  Joachim  returned  out  of  Pruffia, 
after  the  death  of  Copernicus,  in  1543,  and  was  again  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  profefforfhip  of  mathematics  at  Wittemberg. 
In  the  fame  year,  on  the  recommendation  of  Melamfthon, 
he  went  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  found  fome  manuferipts 
of  Werner  and  Regiomontanus.  Afterwards  he  filled 
the  mathematical  chair  at  Leipfic  j  whence,  for  reafons 
which  are  not  known,  he  removed  into  Poland.  In  the 
year  1576,  an  Hungarian  baron  of  his  acquaintance  in¬ 
vited  him  to  Caffovia,  where,  upon  his  arrival,  he  was 
carelefsly  fuffered  to  fleep  in  a  room  which  had  been  re¬ 
cently  plaftered.  The  confequence  was  a  rnoft  violent 
cold,  which  terminated  in  a  rapid  decline,  to  which  he 
fell  a  facrifice  in  the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  author  of  Narratio  (it  Libris  Rcvolutionum  Copernici,  firft 
publifhed  at  Dantzic,  1540,  4to.  and  afterwards  added  to 
the  editions  of  Copernicus’s  works ;  and  he  alfo  com. 
pofed  and  publifhed,  Ephemerides ,  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Copernicus,  till  the  year  1551*  He  likewife  pro¬ 
jected  other  works,  aftronomical,  aftrological,  geographi¬ 
cal,  chemical,  &c.  and  partly  executed  them,  though  they 
were  never  publifhed. 

JO'ACHIMSTHAL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Elnbogen, 
celebrated  for  its  filver-mines,  the  beft  in  the  kingdom, 
difcovered  in  the  year  1516.  From  the  year  1586  to  the 
year  1601,  thefe  mines  yielded  305,790  marks  of  filver : 
eleven  miles  north  of  Elnbogen,  and  fifty-two  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Dreiden.  Lat.  50.  20.  N.  Ion.  12.  53.  E. 

JO'ACHIMSTHAL,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
Ucker  Mark  :  feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Prenzlow,  and 
thirty-one  north-north-eaft  of  Berlin.  Lat.  53.5.  N.  Ion. 
J3.55E. 

JO'ACIM, -a  man’s  name.  Apocrypha, 
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JO'AG,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kajaaga  j 
fuppoled  by  Mr.  Parke  to  contain  about  two  thoufand  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  high  wall,  in  which  are 
a  number  of  port-holes,  for  mufquetry  to  fire  from  in  cafe 
of  an  attack,  every  man’s  polleflion  is  likewife  furrounded 
by  a  wall.  To  the  weftward  of  the  town  is  a  fmall  river, 
on  the  banks  of  which  are  cultivated  confiderable  quan¬ 
tities  of  tobacco  and  onions.  Lat.  14.  27.  N.  Ion.  10.  W. 

JO'AH,  [Heb„  fraternity.]  A  man’s  name, 

JO'AHAZ,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JO'AKIM,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JO'AKIM,  hufband  of  St.  Anna,  and  father  to  the 
blefled  virgin  ;  grandfather  to  Jefus  Clirift  after  the  flefh, 
is  fa'd  to  be  the  Eli  mentioned  Luke  iii.  23.  Eli,  Eli- 
akim,  and  Joakim,  are  the  fame  name.  The  name  of  Jo- 
akim,  father  of  the  bleffed  virgin,  is  not  in  the  canonical 
writings  of  the  New  TeflamenC ;  but  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  In  the  Latin  princi¬ 
pally  fince  the  feftival  of  St.  Anna  and  St.  Joakim  has 
been  celebrated ;  but,  among  the  Greeks  long  before. 
The  worfhip  of  St.  Anna  and  St.  Joakim  is  very  ancient 
in  the  eaftj  but  it  is  more  modern  in  the  weft.  It  isfaid 
that  pope  Julius  appointed  the  feaft  of  St.  Joakim  to 
March  20,  about  A. D.  1510.  In  a  martyrology  printed 
in  1491,  it  is  placed  Dec.  9.  Pius  V.  ftruck  it  out  of  the 
Roman  Sreviary;  but,  Gregory  XV.  replaced  it  there  at 
March  20,  in  1610. 

JO'AL,  or  Jua'la,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sin,  on  the  fea-coaft,  with  a  road  and  good  anchorage, 
where  the  French  have  a  factory  for  Haves,  Ikins,  ivory, 
and  wax. 

JOAL'LY.  See  Sanjalli. 

JGAN,  the  name  of  a  woman. 

JOAN,  Pope.  The  ftory  of  this  perfonage  is  reje&ed 
as  fabulous,  in  the  prefent  day,  by  the  greater  number  of 
learned  men,  proteftants  as  well  as  catholics.  However, 
fince  it  was  univerfally  believed  for  fome  centuries,  and 
has  given  rife,  fince  the  sera  of  the  reformation,  to  much 
ingenious,  learned,  and  warm,  difeuffion,  and  fince  it  may 
one  day  or  other  regain  its  credit,  we  ffiall  lay  a  fummary 
of  it  before  our  readers.  More  than  feventy  orthodox 
writers,  fays  Moreri,  among  whom  are  feveral  monks,  and 
even  canonized  faints,  have  given  to  the  ftory  of  pope 
Joan  a  place  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  who  have  held  the 
pontifical  dignity.  According  to  moft  of  thofe  writers, 
Joan  was  of  Engliffi  extraction,  and  born  at  Mentz.  As 
fire  lhowed  from  her  infancy  a  ftrong  inclination  to  learn¬ 
ing,  her  father,  who  was  a  man  of  confiderable  erudition, 
encouraged  her  in  purfuing  the  bent  of  her  mind,  and  un¬ 
der  his  inftruCtions  ihe  made  an  aftoniffiing  progrefs  in 
the  different  branches  of  literature.  While  ihe  was  very 
young,  a  monk  of  the  monaftery  of  Fulda  conceived  a 
violent  paffion  for  her,  and  fucceeded  in  infpiring  her 
with  fimilar  fentiments.  For  the  purpofe  of  enjoying  an 
unreftrained  intercourfe  with  each  other,  it  was  agreed 
between  them,  that  ihe  ffiould  privately  withdraw  from 
her  father’s  houfe,  affume  the  male  attire,  and  in  that  dif- 
guife  apply  to  the  abbot  for  admiffion  into  the  monaftery 
of  Fulda.  This  ftratagem  ihe  put  in  practice,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  abbot  5  in  confequence  of  which,  the  two 
lovers  had  the  opportunity  of  indulging  their  mutual  paffi 
fion,  undifturbed  and  unfufpeCted.  Not  long  afterwards, 
for  reafons  which  are  not  mentioned,  they  eloped  toge¬ 
ther  from  the  monaftery,  and  came  over  to  England,  of 
which  country  the  monk  was  a  native.  Here  they  pur- 
fued  their  ftudies  together,  with  uncommon  application. 
From  England  they  went  to  France,  from  France  to 
Italy,  and  from  Italy  to  Greece;  availing  themfelves  of 
the  inftruCtions  of  the  ableft  mailers  and  profeilors  in  the 
different  countries  through  which  they  paffed.  In  Greece 
they  took  up  their  abode  at  Athens,  for  the  fake  of  per¬ 
fecting  themfelves  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
They  had  not  been  long  in  that  place  before  the  monk 
died  ;  when  Joan  refolved,  under  the  fame  difguife,  to  re¬ 
pair  to  Rome.  In  that  metropolis,  her  extraordinary  en- 
3  E  dowments 
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dowmer.ts  foon  railed  her  into  notice,  and  her  modefty, 
add  refs,  and  engaging  behaviour,  gained  her  general  ef- 
teem  and  affection.  To  difplay.her  talents,  Ihe  com¬ 
menced  public  profelTor,  and  difcovered  fo  much  know¬ 
ledge  and  learning  in  her  lectures  and  deputations,  that 
perfons  of  the  firit  rank  and  diftinftion,  and  the  molt 
learned  men  at  that  time  in  Rome,  enlilted  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  her  difciples.  She  thus  continued  daily  to  gain 
frelh  reputation  and  credit,  not  by  her  knowledge  and 
learning  alone,  but  by  her  exempiarinefs  of  conduct,  and 
all  the  outward  appearances  of  extraordinary  fan&ity. 
Upon  the  death  of  pope  Leo  IV.  in  855,  fo  univerfal  was 
the  opinion  entertained  of  her  pre-eminent  merit,  that  Ihe 
was  unanimoufiy  raided  by  the  people  and  clergy  to  the 
pontifical  throne.  So  ably  and  prudently  did  Ihe  for 
tome  time  difcharge  the  functions  of  her  high  ftation,  that 
the  Romans  had  every  reafon  to  congratulate  themfelves 
on  her  election  ;  till,  poffeffing  no  longer  any  refolution 
to  withftand  that  inclination  to  unchalfity  which  (he  had 
formerly  indulged,  lire  difclofed  her  fex  to  one  of  her  do- 
sneftics  in  whom  due  could  confide,  and  took  him  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  her  former  lover.  The  confequence  was, 
that  Ihe  proved  with  child  ;  and  when  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy,  not  thinking  herfelf  fo  near  her  time  as  llie 
really  was,'  die  ventured  to  alfilt  in  the  fatiguing  ceremo¬ 
nies  attending  rite  annual  proceflion  of  the  rogation-week. 
Having  fet  out  on  foot  from  the  Vatican  towards  the  La- 
teran,  according  to  cuftom,  attended  by  the  body  of  the 
clergy,  the  fenate,  and  immenfe  crowds  of  people,  die 
proceeded  without  difficulty  till  die  came  into  the  Ifreet 
between  the  Colodfeum  and  the  church  of  St.  Clement. 
Being  there  fuddenly  leized  with  the  pains  of  labour,  die 
fell  on  the  ground  overcome  by  their  violence,  and,  while 
her  attendants  were  endeavouring  to  raife  her  up,  was  de¬ 
livered  of  a  child  in  the  prefence  of  the  furrounding  mul¬ 
titude,  and  died  upon  the  fpot.  The  writers,  who  con¬ 
cur  in  relating  the  circumftances  above-mentioned,  date 
that  Joan  held  the  pontifical  dignity  two  years  and 
more  than  five  months.  Some  of  them  add,  that,  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  adventure, 
a  datue  was  erefted  on  the  place  where  it  happened;  and 
that,  in  abhorrence  of  her  crime,  the  pope  and  clergy,  in 
their  fupfequent  annual  proceffions  from  the  Vatican  to 
the  Lateran,  have  turned  od’  from  that  dreet.  Others  tell 
us,  that,  to  prevent  the  poffibility  of  a  fimilar  impofition, 
an  indelicate  cudom  was  then  introduced  of  placing  the 
newly-elefled  pope,  before  his  confecration,  in  a  perfo¬ 
rated  chair,  where  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  an  exami¬ 
nation,  in  order  to  afcertain  whether  the  perfon  cliofen 
was  a  man  or  woman. 

Such  as  we  have  related  are  the  principal  circumdances 
of  a  dory,  which  was  publiflied  to  the  world  by  the  prieds 
and  monks  of  the  catholic  church,  and  for  fonie  centu¬ 
ries  generally  believed  by  its  members.  We  do  not  find 
that  the  truth  of  it  was  doubted  by  any  catholics  till  af¬ 
ter  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  undertaken  by 
Luther,  when  the  protedants  reproached  them  with  it,  as 
reflecting  great  dilhonour  on  the  fee  of  St.  Peter.  ./Eneas 
Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  under  the  name  of  Pius  II.  was 
the  firit  who  queftioned  the  truth  of  it,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  5  but  he  “  palled  it  over  very 
dightly,  and  as  it  were  with  fear,”  lays  Bayle,  only  ob- 
lerving,  “  that  the  dory  was  not  certain.”  In  the  early 
part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Aventine,  who  was  a  Lu¬ 
theran  in  his  heart,  refolutely  denied  it  ;  and  he  was  foon 
followed,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  queftion,  by  Onufrius 
Panvinius,  and  other  catholic  writers.  But  the  dory 
was  more  particularly  canvaffed  in  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  elevation,  and  indeed  the  exiitence,  of  this 
female  pontiff,  became  the  fubjeft  of  a  keen  and  learned 
controverfy.  Several  zealous  protedants,  confidering  it 
to  be  an  indelible  reproach  on  the  caule  of  their  adver- 
faries,  imagined  themlelves  bound  to  maintain  its  truth. 
Their  arguments  were  collected  in  a  ftrikin<j  point  of 
view,  with  great  learning  and  indudry,  by  Fred.  Span- 
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heim,  in  his  Exercitatio  de  Papa  Famine ;  which  was  tranf- 
lated  into  French  by  the  celebrated  l’Enfant,  who  digefted 
it  into  a  better  method,  and  enriched  it  with  feveral  ad¬ 
ditions.  On  the  other  hand,  feveral  men  of  didinguilhed 
abilities  and  learning,  not  only  among  the  Roman-catho¬ 
lics,  but  alfo  among  the  Protedants,  employed  all  the 
force  of  their  genius  and  erudition  to  dedroy  the  cre- 
dit  of  this  dory,  by  invalidating,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
weight  of  the  tedimonies  on  which  it  is  founded,  and 
by  (bowing,  on  the  other,  that  it  was  inconfident  with 
the  mod  accurate  chronological  computations.  Their 
arguments  were  collected,  and  ably  fupported,  by  David 
Blondel,  a  Protedant  minider;  and  after  him  with  dill 
more  ingenuity  and  erudition  by  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary, 
under  the  article  Papesse.  Some  learned  writers  .have 
deered  a  middle  courfe  between  the  contending  parties. 
They  grant  that  many  fictitious  and  fabulous  circum¬ 
dances  have  been  interwoven  with  this  dory ;  but  they 
deny  that  it  is  entirely  deditute  of  all  foundation.  Dr. 
Molheim,  without  affuming  the  character  of  a  judge  in. 
this  controverfy,  concludes  his  account  of  it  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  matter  in  debate  is  as  yet  dubious,  and 
has  not,  on  either  dde,  been  reprefented  in  fuch  a  light 
as  to  bring  conviction. 

JOAN,'  queen  of  Naples.  See  the  article  Naples. 

JOAN  of  ARC,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  See  Arc, 
vol.  ii.  p.  42, 

JOAN  d’AL'BRET,  queen  of  Navarre,  daughter  of 
Henry  d’Albret  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  was  born  in  1528. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  die  was  efpoufed,  contrary  to  her 
own  will  and  that  of  her  parents,  to  the  duke  of  Cleves, 
by  the  authority  of  Francis  I.  but  the  marriage  was  after¬ 
wards  declared  null.  She  married,  in  1548,  Antony  of 
Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendome.  In  her  third  pregnancy  die 
was  fent  for  by  her  father  to  Pau,  where  die  brought  into 
the  world  a  fon,  who  was  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
Her  father  promifed  that  he  would  put  his  will  into  her 
hands  as  foon  as  file  was  delivered,  provided  file  would 
fing  him  a  fong  during  her  labour ;  and  Ihe  gave  this 
proof  of  her  fortitude  by  Tinging  an  old  ditty  to  the  vir¬ 
gin  in  the  dialed  of  Bearn.  By  her  father’s  deceafe,  in 
1 555,  file  became  queen  of  Navarre,  and  her  hufband  took 
the  title  of  king.  They  fliowed  themfelves  favourable  to 
the  reformed  religion,  and  would  probably  have  openly 
profefled  it,  had  they  not  feared  the  refentment  of  the 
king  of  France,  Henry  II.  After  his  death  they  declared 
their  converfion  to  Calvanifm,  of  which  Joan  was  ever 
after  the  zealous  protector.  Antony,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  weak  and  fickle  man,  renounced  his  new  faith,  and  was 
a  principal  commander  againft  the  proteftants  in  the  civil 
war,  in  which  he  loft  his  life  at  the  liege  of  Rouen,  A.  D. 
1562.  Joan,  who  was  ill-treated  by  him  after  his  change, 
left  the  French  court,  and  returned  to  Bearn,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  efforts  of  Monluc  to  ftop  her.  She  not  only 
eftabliflied  the  proteftant  religion  in  her  ftates,  but  abo- 
liflied  popery,  and  feized  the  property  of  the  ecclefiaftics, 
which  (lie  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed 
clergy  and  the  fchools.  Her  catholic  fubjeds  feveral 
times  rebelled,  and  it  is  faid  that  a  plot  was  formed  to  de¬ 
liver  her  and  her  children  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Spain ;  but  by  her  vigilance  (lie  was  able  to  defeat  all 
confpiracies,  and  maintain  her  royal  authority.  In  1568 
(he  quitted  her  ftates  to  join  the  chiefs.of  the  French  pro¬ 
teftants  ;  and  at  Cognac  had  an  interview  with  the  prince 
of  Conde,  to  whom  (he  prefented  her  fon,  then  of  the  age 
of  fifteen,  with  her  jewels,  as  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the 
caufe.  She  withdrew  to  Rochelle,  whence  (he  wrote  a 
pathetic  letter  to  queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  defcribing 
the  calamities  and  opprefiions  which  had  induced^  the 
proteftants  to  take  up  arms.  During  her  abfence,  the  ca¬ 
tholics  of  Bearn  again  revolted,  and  took  pofieffion  of  al- 
moft  the  whole  country  ;  but  her  general,  the  count  of 
Montgomery,  recovered  it,  and  re-eftabliflied  her  autho¬ 
rity.  It  is  to  her  difcredit  that  (lie  obliged  him  to  violate 
the  capitulations  he  had  granted,  and  put  to  death  fome 
4  of 
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of  the  rebellious  leaders,  to  whom  he  had  promifed  their 
lives.  This  perfidy,  the  fruit  of  the  party-rage  of  the 
times,  was  feverely  revenged  on  the  proteftants  by  the 
fanguinary  Monluc.  '  Her  prudence  was  lulled  to  deep  by 
the  flattering  propofal  of  Charles  IX.  to  marry  his  filter 
to  her  fon  ;  and  fhe  came  to  Paris  to  make  preparations 
for  the  nuptials.  In  the  midft  of  them  the  was  feized 
with  a  difeafe  of  which  file  died,  June  1572,  in  her  forty- 
fourth  year.  Her  death  was  not  without  fufpicion  of 
poifon,  which,  if  not  contradicted  by  the  circumftances, 
would  be  rendered  fufficiently  credible  by  the  character 
of  that  court  which  foon  after  afted  the  horrible  tragedy 
of  the  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s. 

JOANI'NA.  See  Janna,  vol.  x. 

JOAN'NA,  [Heb.  the  grace  of  the  Lord.]  The  name 
of  a  woman.  The  name  of  a  man  ;  Luke,  iii.  27. 

JOAN'NA,  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod’s  fteward,  (Luke,  viii. 
3.)  was  one  of  thofe  women  who  had  followed  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  and  aflifted  him.  St.  Luke  obferves  that  thefe  wo- 
mea  had  been  delivered  by  Jefus  Chrift  from  evij  fpirits, 
or  cured  of  difeafes.  Perhaps  this  wife  of  Chuza  was  not 
a  widow.  It  was  cuftomary  among  the  Jews,  for  men 
who  dedicated  themfelves  to  preaching,  to  accept  the  fer- 
vices  of  women  of  piety,  who  attended  them,  without  any 
fcandal, 

JOAN'NA,  or  Hinzuan,  one  of  the  Comora  Illands, 
between  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  and  the  main  continent 
of  Africa,  where  the  fiiips  belonging  to  the  E.ift- India 
company,  which  are  bound  for  Bombay,  take  in  water 
and  frefh  provifions;  for  they  are  here  very  plentiful,  and 
the  inhabitants  very  ready  to  lupply  them.  The  road 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland  is  very  good,  and  in  a  fair 
bay  ;  and,  if  fhips  make  this  ifland  on  fouth  fide,  they 
mull  Hand  off  at  a  great  diftance  to  make  the  north  fliore 
where  the  road  is,  on  account  of  the  very  ftrong  and  dan¬ 
gerous  flaws  of  wind  which  burft  down  from  the  land, 
which  is  mountainous.  This  ifland  has  been  governed 
about  two  centuries  by  a  colony  of  Arabs,  and  exhibits 
a  curious  inftance  of  the  flow  approaches  towards  civili¬ 
zation  which  are  made  by  a  fmall  community,  though 
poflefled  of  many  natural  advantages.  The  manners  of 
Arabia  are  plainly  feen,  and  its  language  is  diitinflly 
heard,  in  the  inhabitants. 

Sir  William  Jones,  who  vifited  this  ifland  in  the  Cro¬ 
codile  frigate  in  the  month  of  July,  1783,  has  given  the 
following  very  particular  and  curious  account  of  the  ifland 
for  the  information  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Oriental 
Knowledge.  “On  anchoring  in  the  bay,  the  frigate  was 
foon  furrounded  by  canoes,  and  the  deck  crowded  with 
natives  of  all  ranks,  from  the  high-born  chief,  who  wathed 
linen,  to  the  half-naked  flaves,  who  only  paddled.  Molt 
of  them  had  letters  of  recommendation  from  Engliflimen, 
which  none  of  them  were  able  to  read,  though  they  fpoke 
Englilh  intelligibly ;  and  fome  appeared  vain  of  titles 
which  our  countrymen  had  given  them  in  play,  according 
to  their  fuppofed  ltations.  We  had  lords,  dukes,  and 
princes,  on-board,  foliciting  ourcuftom,  and  importuning 
us  for  prefents  5  and,  though  they  are  too  fenflble  to  be 
proud  of  empty  founds,  they  juftly  imagined  that  thofe 
ridiculous  titles  would  lerve  as  marks  of  diftinclion ;  and, 
by  attracting  notice,  procure  for  them  fomething  fubftan- 
tial.”  He  thus  delcribes  the  appearance  of  the  ifland  from 
the  bay  :  “  We  were  at  anchor  in  a  bay,  and  before  us 

was  a  vaft  amphitheatre,  of  which  you  may  form  a  gene¬ 
ral  notion  by  picturing  in  your  minds  a  multitude  of 
hills,  infinitely  varied  in  fize  and  figure,  and  then  fuppof- 
sng  them  to  be  thrown  together,  with  a  kind  of  artlefs 
fymmetry,  in  all  imaginable  pofltions.  The  back  ground 
was  a  feries  of  mountains,  one  of  which  is  pointed  near 
half  a  mile  perpendicularly  high  from  the  level  of  the  fea, 
and  little  more  than  three  miles  from  the  fliore ;  all  of 
them  richly  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly  fruit-trees  of  an 
exquifite  verdure.  I  had  feen  many  mountains  of  a  ftu- 
pendous  height  in  Wales  and  Swiflerland,  but  never  faw 
one  before,  round  the  bofom  of  which  the  clouds  were 
aimoft  continually  rolling,  while  its  green  fummit  rofe 
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flourifhing  above  them,  and  received  from  them  an  addi¬ 
tional  brightnefs.  Next  to  this  diltant  range  of  hills  was 
another  tier,  part  of  which  appeared  charmingly  verdant, 
and  part  rather  barren  ;  but  the  contrail  of  colours  changed 
even  this  nakednefs  into  a  beauty;  nearer  Hill  were  innu¬ 
merable  mountains,  or  rather  cliffs,  which  brought  down 
their  verdure  and  fertility  quite  to  the  beach  ;  fo  that  every 
fhade.of  green,  the  fweetefl  of  colours,  was  difplayed  at 
one  view,  by  land  and  by  water.  But  nothing  conduced 
more  to  the  variety  of  this  enchanting  profpeft  than  the 
many  rows  of  palm-trees,  efpecially  the  tall  and  graceful 
arecas,  on  the  fhores,  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  ridges  of 
hills,  where  one  might  almoft  fuppofe  them  to  have  been 
planted  regularly  by  defign.  A  more  beautiful  appearance 
can  fcarce  be  conceived,  than  fuch  a  number  of  elegant 
palms,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  with  luxuriant  tops,  like  verdant 
plumes,  placed  at  juft  intervals,  and  fhowing  between 
them  part  of  the  remoter  landfcape,  while  they  left  the  reft 
to  be  fupplied  by  the  beholder’s  imagination.  Neither 
the  territory  of  Nice,  with  its  olives,,  date-trees,  and  cy- 
prefles,  nor  the  ifles  of  Hieres,  with  their  delightful  orange-, 
groves,  appeared  fo  charming  to  me  as  the  view  from  the 
road  of  Hinzuan.” 

This  ifland  has  been  defcribed  by  major  Rooke,  who 
obferves,  that  it  is  a  proper  place  of  refrefhment  for  the 
India  fhips,  whole  crews,  when  ill  of  the  fcurvy,  foon  re¬ 
cover  by  the  ule  of  limes,  lemons,  and  oranges,  and  from 
the  air  of  the  land.  The  town  where  the  king  refides  is 
at  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland;  and,  though  it  is  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  in  length,  it  does  not  contain  200  houfes. 
This  town  is  clofe  to  the  fea,  at  the  foot  of  a  very  high 
hill.  The  houfes  are  inclofed,  either  with  high  Hone  walls 
or  palings  made  with  a  kind  of  reed ;  and  the  flreets  are 
little  narrow  alleys,  extremely  intricate,  and  forming  a 
perfect  labyrinth.  The  better  kind  of  houfes  are  built  of 
ftone,  within  a  court-yard,  have  a  portico  to  fhield  them 
from  the  fun,  and  one  long  lofty  room  where  they  receive 
guefts  ;  the  other  apartments  being  facred  to  the  women., 
The  fides  of  their  rooms  are  covered  with  a  number  of 
fmall  mirrors,  bits  of  China-ware,  and  other  little  orna¬ 
ments  that  they  procure  from  the  fhips ;  the  moll  fuperb 
of  them  are  furniflied  with  cane  fofas,  covered  with  chintz 
and  fatin  mattreffes.  The  liorned-cattle  are  a  kind  off 
buffaloes,  having  a  large  hump  on  their  fhoulders,  which, 
is  very  delicious  eating ;  but  there  is  not  one  horfe,  mule, 
or  afs,  in  the  whole  ifland.  The  original  natives,  are 
about  7000  in  number,  and  poffefs  the  hilly  and  inland 
country  ;  but  the  Arabian  interlopers  are  about  3000. 
Thefe  have  eftablilhed  themfelves  on  the  fea-coall  by  con- 
quefl ;  on  which  account  the  others  are  continually  at  war 
with  them. 

This  ifland,  though  not  the  largeft  of  the  Comora 
Illands,  may  be  deemed  the  principal,  and  claims  love- 
reignty  over  the  others.  Their  arms  and  ammunition  are 
procured  from  Ihips  that  touch  here;  and  it  is  cuftomary 
for  all  to  make  prefents  of  arms  and  powder  to  the  prince 
when  he  pays  a  vifit  on-board,  which  he  does  to  every 
one.  Englifhmen  are  allowed  to  enter  their  mofques,  (for 
their  government  and  religion  were  both  introduced  by 
the  Arabs,  and  conlequently  the  latter  is  Mahometan,) 
on  condition  of  taking  off  their  (hoes.  Moll  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  fpeak  a  little  Englifh,  from  their  frequent  correfpon- 
dence  with  our  India  Ihips  ;  and  they  profefs  a  particu¬ 
lar  regard  for  the  Englifh  nation.  They  are  particularly 
fond  of  repeating,  that  “Joanna-man  and  Englilh-man  all 
brothers;”  and  never  forget  to  alk,  “how  king  George 
do  ?”  The  punifhment  of  theft  is  very  exemplary,  being 
amputation  of  both  hands  of  the  delinquent ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which  it  is  much  praftifed  by  the  lower  dais. 
But  they  are  in  general  a  courteous  and  well-difpofed 
people,  and  very  fair  and  honeft  in  their  dealings.  The- 
ifland  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  breadth. 
Lat.  12.  14.  S.  Ion.  44.  48.  E. 

JOAN'NA,  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  off 
java  :  forty  miles  north-eaft  of  Samarang. 

JOANNAT'ICS,  /.  In  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  monks  of 
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a  certain  order  who  wear  the  figure  of  the  chalice  deplored 
on  their  breads. 

JOA'O  FUSTA'DO,  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  ifland  of 
Marajo  %  twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Engenho-real. 

JOA'O  MARTI'NO,  a  final!  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea. 
Lat.  10.  8.  S.  Ion.  42.  54.  W. 

JOA'O  de  NO'VA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  channel  of 
Mozambique.  Lat.  16.  58.  S.  Ion.  40.  34.  E. 

JOA'O  de  NO'VA,  two  fmall  iflands  in  the  Indian 
Sea.  Lat.  9.30.  S.  Ion.  49. 14.  E. 

JOAR,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Burfali, 
furrounded  with  palifades,  to  keep  off  wild  beads :  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Kower. 

JOAR,  f.  A  general  maffacre  of  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  which  is  fometimes  performed  by  the  Hindoos, 
when  they  find  they  cannot  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking 
the  town  ;  a  place  is  filled  with  wood,  Itraw,  oil,  &c. 
where  the  victims  are  enclofed,  and  it  is  let  on  fire.  See 
the  article  Hindoostan. 

JOAR'TAM,  a  town  and  kingdom  of  the  ifland  of 
Java,  in  the  north-eafl:  part  of  the  ifland. 

JOARY'A,  a  town  of  Bengal:  fifty-five  miles  fouth  of 
Iflamabad. 

JO'ASH,  or  Jehoash,  king  of  Judah,  was  the  fon  of 
Ahaziah  ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  when 
Athaliah  endeavoured  to  fecure  her  poffeflion  of  the  throne 
by  the  maffacre  of  all  the  remaining  princes  of  the  race 
of  David,  was  fecretly  preferved  from  the  flaughterby  his 
aunt  Jehofheba,  the  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high-pried.  He 
was  privately  brought  up  in  the  temple,  under  Jehoiada’s 
care,  till  he  was  feven  years  of  age ;  when  the  tyranny 
and  impieties  of  Athaliah,  who  had  reigned  fix  years,  de¬ 
termined  Jehoiada  to  difclofe  to  fome  of  the  chiefs  and 
elders  of  Judah,  upon  whofe  valour  and  fidelity  he  could 
depend,  the  fecret  of  Joalh’s  prefervation.  Having  bound 
them  under  the  ftriclelt  oaths  of  fecrecy,  he  Ihowed  them 
the  young  prince,  and  ftrenuoufly  exhorted  them  to  unite 
in  a  glorious  effort  for  eftablifhing  his  rights,  and  their 
own  religion  and  liberty.  Filled  with  the  higheft  joy  at 
finding  that  one  of  the  race  of  their  legitimate  monarchs 
Itill  furvived,  they  immediately  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  him,  and  engaged  privately  to  raife  what  forces  they 
could  to  fuppdrt  his  caufe;  while  it  was  concerted  that 
Jehoiada  fhould  ftrengthen  himfelf  in  the  temple,  by  arm¬ 
ing  all  the  priefts,  Levites,  and  Nethinims.  The  bufinefs 
was  conducted  with  fuch  fecrecy  and  difpatch,  that  they 
were  foon  ready  for  the  projected  enterprife  ;  and,  when 
the  day  appointed  for  it  was  come,  the  temple  was  filled 
with  armed  men,  while  a  fufficient  number  were  without, 
ready  to  fupport  them  upon  the  firlt  fignal.  Joafli  was 
then  brought  out  into  the  prieft’s  porch,  where  the  high- 
priefi: anointed  and  crowned  him;  and  he  was  placed  upon 
the  throne,  with  the  acclamations  of  all  the  people.  Atha¬ 
liah,  hearing  the  noife  of  the  multitude,  ventured  to  come 
with  her  attendants  into  the  temple  ;  and,  as  foon  as  fhe 
faw  the  young  king  fieated  on  the  throne,  furrounded  with 
a  number  of  armed  men,  fhe  endeavoured  to  fecure  the 
fupport  of  her  partifans  by  crying  out  Treafon.  By  Je¬ 
hoiada’s  orders  fhe  was  immediately  feized,  and,  after  be¬ 
ing  dragged  out  of  the  temple,  was  put  to  death.  Joafli 
afcended  the  throne  in  the  year  878  B.  C.  During  the 
life  of  Jehoiada,  that  prince  difpiayed  uncommon  zeal  for 
the  worf’nipof  the  true  God  ;  all  the  temples  and  altars  of 
Baal  were  delfroyed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Judah  ;  order  and  good  government  were  reftored,  in  civil 
as  well  a§  religious  affairs  ;  and  the  dilapidations  which 
had  been  made  in  the  temple  were  repaired.  But  after 
his  death,  the  king,  who  had  no  liability  of  character,  was 
feduced  by  the  bale  princes  of  Judah  to  permit  the  refto- 
ration  of  idol-worfliip,  and  joined  them  in  their  impious 
ceremonies.  This  ungrateful  defection  provoked  the  fe- 
vere  admonitions  of  different  prophets,'  who  forewarned 
them  of  the  miferies  which  their  criminal  conduCt,  if  per¬ 
illed  in,  would  produce;  and  among  others  of  Zechariah, 
the  worthy  foa  and  fucceflor  of  Jehoiada  in  the  liigh- 
prielthood.  Him  the  impious  king  caufed  to  be  Honed  to 
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death  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  without  awy  regard 
the  facrednefs  of  the  place,  or  to  the  great  fervices  of  his 
father,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  both  for  his  life  and 
kingdom.  When  thefe  admonitions  had  failed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  any  good  effect,  and  the  king  and  the  nobles  Hill 
perfifted  in  their  impieties,  they  were  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Hazael,  That  fcourge  of  the  Ifraelites  now  ad¬ 
vanced  againfl  Jerufalem,  and,  in  different  aClions,  made 
a  terrible  flaughter  of  thofe  Jewifh  princes  who  had  bees* 
the  firlt  authors  of  the  defection.  In  this  extremity,  Joafli 
was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  purchafing  an  ignominious 
temporary  peace,  by  Stripping  the  temple  and  his  own 
palace  of  all  their  riches,  and  giving  them  as  a  ranfom  ta 
the  Syrian  conqueror.  Joafli  was  now  vifited  with  a  griev¬ 
ous  clifeafe,  as  a  puniffiment  for  his  idolatry,  and,  while 
confined  to  his  bed5  was  cut  off  by  a  conspiracy  among 
his  own  fervants,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  or  83S 
B.  C.  See  2  Kings  xi.  xii.  2  Chron.  xxii.-xxiv. 

JO'ASH,  or  Jehoash,  king  of  Ifrael,  was  the  fon  of 
Jehoahaz,  who  made  him  fharer  with  himfelf  in  the  fove- 
reign  power,  of  which  he  came  into  the  full  pofleffion  o* 
his  father’s  death,  in  the  year  839  B.  C.  Like  his.ancef- 
tors,  he  was  addicted  to  the  idolatry  introduced  by  Jero¬ 
boam  the  fon  of  Nebat  ;  but  was  permitted  by  Providence 
to  become  the  instrument  of  preventing  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  Ifraelites,  and  giving  them  further  time  for  repent¬ 
ance,  by  his  fpirited  refinance  to  the  deflruCtive  invafiou 
of  the  Syrians.  He  appears  to  haye  difpiayed  his  valour, 
with  confiderable  fuccefs,  during  the  life  of  his  father  5 
and  after  his  death,  encouraged  by  the  predictions  of  the 
prophet  Elilha,  he  gained  important  advantages  over  that 
domineering  nation.  By  his  martial  courage  and  conduCt, 
in  three  fucceffive  victories,  he  recovered  all  the  places 
which  they  had  taken  from  his  predeceffors.  Having 
fent  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
army  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  in  an  expedition  againff 
Edom,  owing  to  the  remonftrances  of  a  prophet  they 
were  difmiffed  without  being  employed  ;  at  which  treat¬ 
ment  they  were  fo  exafperated,  that  they  ravaged  the 
country  on  their  return  home.  This  broke  all  friendlhip 
between  the  two  monarchs;  and  Amaziah,  who  returned 
victorious  from  Edom,  was  fo  elated  with  his  fuccefs, 
that  he  challenged  Joafli  to  meet  him  in  the  field  of  battle. 
To  his  challenge  the  king  of  Ifrael  returned  the  molt 
fcornful  and  mortifying  anfwer,  which  concluded  with 
advice  to  Amaziah  to  rell  contented  with  his  victories 
over  the  Edomites,  and  not  to  feek  deftruCtion  by  pro¬ 
voking  him  to  hoililities.  This  anfwer  tended  only  to 
increafe  the  enmity  of  the  two  kings,  who  haftened  to  try 
their  Strength  in  arms.  Their  forces  met  at  Bethfliemelh, 
where  Judah  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Ifraelites,  and 
Amaziah  himfelf  taken  prifoner.  Jofephus  fays,  that 
Amaziah’s  troops  were  feized  with  fuch  a  panic,  that  they 
turned  their  backs  at  the  firll  onfet,  without  Unking  a 
ftroke,  leaving  their  king  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
Joafli  immediately  proceeded  with  his  captive  to  Jerufalem, 
where  Ire  obliged  him  to  ranfom  himfelf  at  the  expence 
of  all  the  gold  and  filver  which  were  found  either  in  the 
temple  or  the  royal  treafury  ;  after  which,  having  demo- 
lilhed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  city  wall,  and  taken  hos¬ 
tages,  moll  probably  by  way  of  fecurity  for  the  payment 
of  fome  imposition  or  tribute,  he  returned  to  Samaria. 
Joafli  died  about  twelve  months  after  he  had  gained  this 
victory,  in  the  year  823  B.  C.  and  the  feventeentli  of  his 
reign.  See  a  Kings  xiii.  xiv.  2  Chron.  xxv. 

JO'ATHAM,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOB',  f.  [A  low  word,  now  much  in  ufe,  of  which  I 
cannot  tell  the  etymology.  Joknfon.']  Petty  piddling  work  ; 
a  piece  of  chance-work.  A  low,  mean,  lucrative,  bufy, 
affair. — He  was  now  with  his  old  friends,  like  an  old  fa¬ 
vourite  of  a  cunning  miniller  after  the  job  is  over.  Ar-> 
buthnot. 

No  check  is  known  to  blulh,  no  heart  to  throb. 

Save  when  they  lofe  a  question,  or  a  job.-  Pope. 

A  fuddeu  flab  with  a  Sharp  instrument. 
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To  JOB'j  v.  a.  To  ftrike  fuddenly  with  a  (harp  inftru- 
*nent. — As  an  afs  with  a  galled  back  was  feeding  in  a 
meadow,  a  raven  pitched  upon  him,  and  fat  jobbing  of  the 
fore.  L'EJlrange. — To  drive  -in  a  (harp  inftrument. — The 
work  would,  where  a  fmall  irregularity  of  Huff  Ihould 
happen,  draw  or  job  theedge  into  the  Huff.  Moxon. 

To  JOB',  v.  n.  To  play  the  ftockjobber  ;  to  buy  and 
fell  as  a  broker : 

The  judge  (hall  job,  the  bilhop  bite  the  town, 

And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown.  Pope. 

JO'B,  [Heb.  one  that  weeps.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOT,  the  principal  character  in  one  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  who  is  held  out  to  us  as  an 
illnltrious  example  of  patience  and  refignation  under  the 
fevereit  afflictions,  is  fpoken  of  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
land  of  Uz,  by  which  is  generally  underftood  that  part  of 
Arabia  Petrtea  called  Idumsea.  The  particulars  relating 
to  him  form  part  of  a  noble  and  beautiful  poern,  concern¬ 
ing  which  very  different  opinions  have  been  entertained 
by  learned  men.  Some  have  maintained,  that  it  is  a  Am¬ 
ple  narrative  of  matters  of  fad,  juft  as  they  happened  ; 
others,  while  they  contend  that  the  foundation  of  the  ftory 
belongs  to  true  hiftofy,  allow  that  all  the  dialogue,  and 
molt  likely  fome  other  parts  of  it,  have  partaken  largely 
of  the  embellilhments  of  poetry  ;  and  by  a  third  clafs  of 
critics  it  is  confidered  to  be,  like  fome  of  our  Saviour’s 
parables,  a  fabulous  narration,  defigned  to  convey  im¬ 
portant  and  ufeful  fentiments  refpeCting  the  government 
and  providence  of  God,  in  a  more  pleating,  forcible,  and 
imprefflve,  manner,  than  in  the  form  of  abltraCt  rules  and 
precepts.  The  learned  are  alfo  much  divided  in  their 
fentiments  concerning  the  perlon  by  whom,  and  the  time 
when,  the  book  of  Job  was  written.  Schultens  afcribes 
the  poetical  or  dialogue  part  of  it,  the  ftyle  of  which,  he 
fays,  has  all  the  marks  of  the  molt  venerable  and  remote 
antiquity,  to  Job  himfelf ;  the  reft  he  fuppofes  to  be  the 
work  of  fome  Hebrew  collector.  Bilhop  Lowth,  after  in¬ 
filling  on  the  futility  of  the  hypothefis  which  attributes  it 
to  Mofes,  (lince  it  is  impofiibie  to  trace  throughout  tlve 
whole  book  the  flighted:  allulion  to  the  manners,  cuftoms, 
ceremonies,  or  hiitory,  of  the  Ifraelites,  and  the  ftyle  is 
materially  different  from  the  poetical  ftyle  of  Mofes,)  de¬ 
clares  himfelf,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  favour  the  opi¬ 
nion  ef  thole  who  fuppofe  Job  himfelf,  or  fome  contem- 
poraiy,  to  be  the  author  of  this  poem.  That  it  is  the 
molt  ancient  of  all  the  facred  books,  is,  he  thinks,  mani- 
feft  from  the  fubjeft,  the  language,  the  general  character, 
and  even  from  the  obfcurity,  of  the  work.  Concerning 
the  time  all’o  in  which  Job  lived,  although  not  directly 
fpecilied,  he  fees  no  room  for  doubt ;  for  the  length  of 
his  life  evinces  that  he  was  before  Mofes,  and  probably 
contemporary  with  the  patriarchs.  Bilhop  Warburton,  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  his  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  is  of 
opinion  that  it  was  written  by  Ezra,  fome  time  between 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  and 
their  thorough  fettlement  in  their  own  country  ;  and 
adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  thofe  times  by  being  made 
allegorical  as  well  as  dramatic.  Le  Clerc  alfo  fuppofes, 
that  the  book  of  Job  was  written  after  the  Jews  were  car¬ 
ried  into  Babylon,  and  urges,  in  fupport  of  this,  the  fre¬ 
quent  Chaldaifms  which  occur  in  it.  Grotius  apprehends, 
that  the  events  recorded  in  it  happened  in  Arabia,  while 
the  Hebrews  wandered  in  the  defert ;  that  the  writer,  who 
was  a  Hebrew,  lived  before  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  but  after 
David  and  Solomon  ;  and  that  it  was  written  for  the  life 
of  the  Edomites,  tranfported  to  Babylon,  to  confirm  them 
in  the  worlhip  of  the  true  God,  and  to  teach  them  pa¬ 
tience  in  adverfity.  Molt  of  the  Jewifli  doCtors,  and  many 
Chriftian  critics,  among  whom  are  the  learned  Huet  and 
profelfor  Michaelis,  are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  Mofes; 
fome  fuppofing  that  it  was  written  during  his  exile  in  the 
land  of  Midian,  or  tranflated  by  him  into  Hebrew  from 
the  original  Syriac  or  Arabic,  and  defigned  to  confole  the 
Ifraelites  under  the  oppreflion  of  their  Egyptian  bondage, 
yoL.  XI.  No.  746. 
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as  well  as  to  prepare  them  for  fubmitti-ng  to  the  harafflips 
of  their  future  peregrination  in  the  wildernefs. 

Thus  the  bypothefes  on  the  fubjeCts  of  the  author  and 
date  of  the  book  of  Job  are  fulficiently  various  and  con¬ 
tradictory.  But,  though  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  certainty 
with  refpect  to  the  author  of  this  book,  or  the  time  where 
it  was  written,  we  may  affirm  that  the  hiftory  which  it 
contains,  whether  true  or  parabolical,  and  the  dialogues 
attributed  to  the  characters  introduced  into  it,  are  re¬ 
plete  with  the  nobleft  fentiments  and  molt  ufeful  in  (trac¬ 
tions.  “  The  principal  objeCt  held  forth  to  our  contem¬ 
plation  in  this  production,”  fays  Dr.  Lowth,  “  is  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  good  man,  eminent  for  his  piety,  and  of  ap¬ 
proved  integrity,  fuddenly  precipitated  from  the  very 
fummit  of  profperity  into  the  lowelt  depths  of  mifery  and 
ruin  :  who,  having  been  firft  bereaved  of  his  wealth,  his 
poffeflions,  and  his  children,  is  afterwards  afflicted  with 
the  molt  excruciating  anguilh  of  a  loathlome  difeafe.  He 
fultains  all,  however,  with  the  mildeft  fubmiflion,  and  the 
moft  complete  refignation  to  the  will  of  Providence..  In 
all  this,  lays  the  hiltorian,  Job  finned,  not,  nor  charged  God 
foolijhly.  And,  after  the  fecond  trial,  In  all  this  did  not  Job 
fin  with,  his  lips.  The  author  of  the  hiftory  remarks  upon 
this  circumltance  a  fecond  time,  in  order  to  excite  the 
obfervation  of  the  reader,  and  to  render  him  more  atten¬ 
tive  to  what  follows,  which  properly  conftitutes  the  true 
fubject  of  the  poem  :  namely,  the  conduft  of  Job  with 
refpeCt  to  his  reverence  for  the  Almighty,  and  the  changes 
which  accumulating  mifery  might  produce  in  his  temper 
and  behaviour.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  another  ltill 
more  exquifite  trial  of  his  patience  yet  awaits  him,  and 
which  indeed,  as  the  writer  feems  to  intimate,  he  fcarcely 
appears  to  have  fultained  with  equal  firmnefs,  namely,  the 
unjuft  fufpicions,  the  bitter  reproaches,  and  the  violent 
altercations,  of  his  friends,  who  had  vilited  him  on  the 
pretence  of  affording  conlolation.  Here  commences  the 
plot  or  aClion  of  the  poem  ;  for,  when  after  a  long  filence 
of  all  parties,  the  grief  of  Job  breaks  forth  into  paffionate 
exclamations,  and  a  vehement  execration  on  the  day  of 
his  birth;  the  minds  of  his  friends  are  fuddenly  exafpe- 
rated,  their  intentions  are  changed,  and  their  confolation, 
if  indeed  they  originally  intended  any,  is  converted  into 
contumely  and  reproaches.”  In  the  dialogues  which  fol¬ 
low,  we  are  prelented  with  the  criminations  of  Job  by  his 
friends,  and  his  afleverations  of  his  own  innocence.  The 
former  are  intermingled  with  many  juft  obfervations  on 
the  divine  government,  and  on  the  certain  deftruCtion  of 
hypocritical  pretenders  to  virtue  and  religion  ;  but  their 
deductions  from  them,  as  applicable  to  the  cafe  of  Job, 
are  cruel  and  indefenfible,  and  particularly  their  leading 
notion,  that  from  the  degree  of  affliction  which  any  per- 
fon  fuffered  might  be  concluded  the  degree  of  his  wicked- 
nefs.  Job  vindicates  himfelf  in  an  animated  and  confident 
Itrain  5  afferts  his  integrity  as  difplayed  in  all  the  duties 
of  life,  and  in  the  fight  of  God  and  man,  and  appeals  to 
the  juftice  and  omnifcience  of  God  in  atteftation  of  his 
veracity.  But  in  repelling  the  charges  preferred  againll 
him,  andaflerting  his  innocence,  he  fometimes  gives  way 
to  unbecoming  (allies  of  paflion,  and  fometimes,  in  the 
complaints  which  he  utters,  infinuates  rafti  and  ill-founded 
fufpicions  with  refpeCt  to  the  reCtitude  of  the  Divine 
proceedings.  Being  reduced,  however,  to  a  more  jult 
fenfe  of  his  duty,  he  humbles  himfelf  in  the  fight  of  God, 
with  the  molt  unfeigned  penitence  acknowledges  his  folly 
and  prefumption,  and  refumes  his  acquiefcence  in  the 
will  of  God,  determined  to  indulge  no  more  any  irreve¬ 
rent  diftruftof  the  divine  proceedings.  When  his  afflic¬ 
tions  have  produced  this  defirable  effect  upon  him,  the 
poet,  by  his  relloration  to  his  former  profperity,  even  with 
increafe,  intends  to  intimate,  that  conltant  piety  is  always 
approved,  fupported,  and  rewarded,  by  the  Almighty, 
The  defign  of  the  poem,  therefore,  is  to  teach  men,  that, 
having  a  due  relpeCl  to  the  infirmity  and  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  as  well  as  to  the  infinite  wifdom  and  rr.a- 
jeltyof  God,  they  are  to  reject  all  vain  confidence  in  their 
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own  ftrength,  to  preferve  on  all  occasions  an  unwavering 
and  unfullied  faith  in  the  Divine  Being,  and  to  fubmit 
with  becoming  reverence  to  his  appointments.  And  the 
whole  of  the  hiftory  taken  together,  contains  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Divine  Providence  in  refpeft  to  the  evils  which 
often  fall  on  men  of  real  goodnefs;  corrects  the  miftaken 
apprehenfions  which  fome  are  apt  to  entertain  with  regard 
to  the  chara£lerof  the  afflifted  ;  and,  by  prefenting  to  us 
an  illuftrious  example  of  patience,  together  with  its  ulti¬ 
mate  reward,  is  admirably  calculated  to  promote  in  us  an 
inflexible  regard  to  the  great  duties  of  piety  and  virtue, 
while  expofed  to  the  trials  and  calamities  of  human  life. 

The  majority  of  critics  have  decidedly  adjudged  this 
poem  of  Job  to  belong  to  the  dramatic  clafs  ;  and  it  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  Greek 
tragedy.  This  opinion  Dr.  Lowth  minutely  examines, 
and  (hows  that  it  cannot  properly  be  brought  into  acom- 
parifon  with  any  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  on  account  of 
its  not  pofleffing  that  plot  or  fable  which  is  an  eflential 
requifite  of  the  perfect  drama.  After  urging  his  reafons 
to  prove  that  it  has  no  claim  to  that  title,  he  adds,  “Let 
it  not  be  underftood  that  I  wifn  to  derogate  from  its  me¬ 
rits.  That  cenfure  will  rather  apply  to  thofe  who,  by  cri- 
ticifing  it  according  to  foreign  and  improper  rules,  would 
make  that  compofition  appear  lame  and  imperfefl,  which 
on  the  contrary  is  in  its  kind  moll  beautiful  and  perfect. 
If  indeed  the  extreme  antiquity  of  this  poem,  the  obfcu- 
lity  and  difficulty  that  necefiarily  enfue  from  that  cir- 
cumftance,  be  confidered  ;  and  if  allowance  be  made  for 
the  total  want  of  plot  and  aclion ;  we  lhall  have  caufe  to 
wonder  at  the  elegance  and  intereft  which  we  find  in  its 
form,  conduct,  and  economy.  The  arrangement  is  per¬ 
fectly  regular,  and  every  part  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
end  and  defign.  The  antiquary  or  the  critic,  who  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  trace  the  hiltoryof  the  Grecian  drama 
from  its  firft  weak  and  imperfect  efforts,  and  has  carefully 
obferved  its  tardy  progrefs  to  perfection,  will  fcarcely,  I 
think,  without  allonilhment  contemplate  a  poem,  produced 
fo  many  ages  before,  fo  elegant  in  its  defign,  fo  regular 
in  its  ItruCture,  fo  animated,  fo  affeCting,  lo  near  to  the 
true  dramatic  model  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  united 
wifdom  of  Greece,  after  ages  of  lludy,  was  not  able  to 
produce  any  thing  approaching  to  perfection  in  this  walk 
©f  poetry  before  the  time  of  -CEfchylus.  But  however 
this  be,  whatever  rank  may  be  affigned  to  Job,  in  a  com- 
iparifon  with  the  poets  of  Greece,  to  whom  we  mull  at 
leaft  allow  the  merit  of  art  and  method ;  amonglt  the  He¬ 
brews  it  muft  certainly  be  allowed,  in  this  refpeCl,  to  be 
unrivalled.  It  is  of  little  confequence  whether  it  be 
cfteemed  a  didaClic  or  an  ethic,  a  pathetic  or  dramatic, 
poem  ;  only  let  it  be  affigned  a  diftincl  and  confpicuous 
itation  in  the  higheft  rank  of  the  Hebrew  poetry.  The 
moll  fplendid  examples  of  every  beauty  and  elegance  of 
fentiment,  of  imagery  and  of  diCiion,  meet  the  eye  of  the 
attentive  reader  in  every  part  of  the  poem.  The  dignity 
of  the  ftyle  is  anfwerable  to  that  of  the  fubjeCl ;  its  force 
and'energy  to  the  greatnefs  of  thofe  paffions  which  it  de- 
fcribes ;  and,  as  this  production  excels  all  the  other  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  in  economy  and  arrangement, 
fo  it  yields  to  none  in  fublimity  of  ftyle,  and  in  every 
grace  and  excellence  of  compofition.” 

JOB’S  TEARS,  in  b.otany.  See  Coix. 

JO'BAB,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JO'BAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gurry  Mundella  : 
•shirty  miles  fouth  of  Gurrah. 

JOBA'TION,  /.  [a  cant  term  at  our  univerfities  for] 
A  reprimanding  leCture. 

JOB'BER,  /.  [from  job.']  A  man  who  fells  flock  in  the 
public  funds : 

So  call  it  in  the  fouthern  feas, 

And  view  it  through  a  jobber's  bill  j 
Put  on  what  fpeCtacles  you  pleafe. 

Your  guinea's  but  a  guinea  ftill.  Swift. 

©ne  who  does  chance-work.  One  who  buys  or  fells  cat- 
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.tie  for  others.  There  are  alfo  fock -jobbers,  who  buy  and 
fell  flocks  for  other  perfons,  and  gamble  in  the  funds  for 
thernfelves.  Thefe  are  diftinguilhed  from  regular  and 
fworn  Jlock-brokers. 

JOB'BERNOWL,yi  [mod  probably  from  jobbe,  Flemilh, 
dull,  and  nozul,  hnol,  Sax.  ahead.]  Loggerhead ;;  block¬ 
head  : 

And  like  the  world,  men’s  jobbernowls 

Turn  round  upon  their  ears,  the  poles.  Hudibras. 

JOB'BING,/-.  The  aft  of  buying  and  felling  flock  in  a 
peculiar  manner;  the  aft  of  doing  jobs,  as  diftinguilhed 
from  regular  permanent  work. 

JO'BERT  (Louis),  a  French  Jefuit,  diftinguilhed  by 
his  pulpit-talents  and  his  antiquarian  knowledge,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1637,  and  died  in  1719,  about 
the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  de¬ 
votional  traCls,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in  MorerL 
2.  An  Abridgment  of  the  Life  of  Father  Craffet,  a  Jefuit, 
1693,  izmo.  3.  An  Account  of  the  Congregations  of 
Notre-Dame  eflablilhed  in  Houfes  belonging  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Jefus,  1694..  4.  The  Science  of  Medals,  1692, 

i2ino.  The  work  laft-mentioned  pofiefles  great  merit,, 
and  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  from  the  public. 
It  has  undergone  a  variety  of  impreffions  at  Paris,  Am- 
fterdam,  Leiplic,  and  Nuremberg.  The  bell  edition  of  it 
is  that  publilhed  at  Paris,  in  1739,  with  large  additions 
and  remarks,  by  M.  Joleph  Bimard  de  la  Bailie,  of  the 
Academy  of  Belles-lettres,  in  2  vols.  i2mo.  5.  A  Letter 
to  M.  de  Vallemont,  on  a  new  Explanation  given  by  him 
of  a  golden  Medal  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  8vo.  on 
which  the  learned  Banduri  bellows  high  encomiums. 

JO'BIE,  an  illand  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  great  bay  on  the  north  coall  of  New  Guinea  :  no 
miles  long  from  eaft  to  well,  and  from  fix  to  twenty  broad. 
Lat.  1.  36.  to  2.  S.  Ion.  1 35.  50.  to  137.  36.  E. 

JOBST'KREUTH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Culmbach:  fix  miles  eaft  of  Windlheim. 

JOCAL'LA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Pazs 
nine  miles  north  of  Potofi. 

JOCAS'TA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Me- 
noeceus,  who  married  Laius  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom 
Ihe  had  CEdipus.  She  afterwards  married  her  fon  CEdipus, 
without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  had  by  him  Eteocles, 
Polynices,  &c.  When  flie  difcovered  that  Ihe  had  mar¬ 
ried  her  own  fon  and  been  guilty  of  inceft,  Ihe  hanged’ 
herfelf  in  delpair.  She  is  called  Epicajla  by  fome  mytho- 
logifts. 

JOCH'EBED,  [Heb.  glorious. J  The  wife  of  Amram, 
and  mother  of  Miriam,  Moles,  and  Aaron.  Several  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  ftarted  concerning  the  degree  of  relation  be¬ 
tween  Amram  and  Jochebed.  Some  aflert  that  Jochebed 
was  the  daughter  immediately  of  Levi,  and  aunt  to  Am¬ 
ram  her  hulband,  becaufe,  Exod.  iii.  and  vi.  20,  and 
Numbers  xxvi.  59,.  Ihe  is  called  the  daughter  of  Levi. 
Others  maintain  that  Ihe  was  only  coufin-german  to  Am¬ 
ram,  being  daughter  of  one  of  Kohath’s  brethren.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrafe  upon  Exodus  vi.  20,  fays  ffie  was  the 
daughter  of  Amram’s  filler;  the  LXX.  fay  Ihe  was  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Amram’s  brother.  The  Hebrew  Word  there  ufed 
does  not  always  denote  the  fame  degree  of  relationlhip. 
Neverthelefs  it  feems  moll  probable  that  Jochebed  was 
only  coufin-german  to  Amram,  becaufe,  had  Ihe  been  the 
immediate  daughter  of  Levi,  the  difproportion  between 
her  age  and  Amram’s  would  have  been  too  great;  be- 
fides,  marriages  between  aunt  and  nephew  were  forbidden 
by  the  law,  and  we  have  no  proof  that  they  were  allowed 
before;  and  moreover,  by  the  daughter  of  Levi  may  very 
well  be  meant  the  grand-daughter,  according  to  the  ftyle 
of  the  Hebrews. 

JOCH'ER  (Chriltian  Gottlieb),  doctor  of  theology, 
public  profeflor  of  hiftory  at  Leiplic,  and  librarian  to  the 
academy,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1694.  In  1712  he  was 
entered  in  the  univerlity  of  Leipfic,  and  at  firlt  propofed 
Itudying  medicine ;  but  he  afterwards  altered  his  inten- 
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tion,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  theology.  In  1714.  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  and  began  to  read 
ledtures.  In  1717  he  became  affeffor  of  the  theological 
faculty,  and  in  171 8  bachelor.  Befides  hiftory,  he  applied 
with  great  diligence  to  philofophy  and  rhetoric.  At 
firft  he  read  ledlures  on  Rudiger’s  philofophy;  but  having 
perufed' with  much  attention  the  writings  of  Leibnitz 
and  Wolf,  he  conceived  fuch  a  tafte  for  them,  that  he 
ever  after  remained  attached  to  their  method.  He  there¬ 
fore  read  lectures  on  Thummig’s  Inftitutions  of  the 
Wolfian  Philofophy;  and,  as  he  was  the  firft  perfon  who 
had  taught  Wolf’s  fyltem  at  Leipfic,  he  foon  attracted  a 
numerous  concourfe  of  pupils,  which  encouraged  him  to 
exert  himfelf  with  greater  zeal.  His  father  having  died 
in  poor  circumftances  in  17 20,  he  found  himfelf  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  writing  and  ledluring  with  more  dili¬ 
gence.  Rabener,  who  was  editor  of  the  German  A&a 
Eruditorum,  finding  the  labour  too  heavy  for  him,  admitted 
Jocher  as  his  colleague  in  1718  ;  and  in  1720,  on  engaging 
in  another  occupation,  resigned  to  him  the  whole  ma¬ 
nagement  of  that  work,  which  he  conducted  with  great 
approbation  till  the  year  1739.  In  1730  he  was  appointed 
profelfor  of  philofophy;  in  1732  he  fucceeded  Mencken 
as  profelfor  of  hiftory;  and  in  174.2  he  obtained  the  office 
©f  librarian  to  the  univerfity.  Though  he  had  exhaurted 
his  ftrength  by  inceflant  labour  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and 
for  many  years  had  been  fubjedl  to  fevere  arthritic  pains, 
he  attained  to  the  age  of  fixty-four,  and  died  in  the  month 
of  May,  1758. 

Jocher  was  much  efteemed,  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
good  teacher.  He  poffeffed  an  extenfive  knowledge  in 
the  various  branches  of  literature,  and  was  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  works  of  the  modern  writers,  both  Germans 
and  foreigners.  His  converfation  was  lively  and  agree¬ 
able  ;  he  exerted  himfelf  with  great  diligence  in  his  pro- 
feffion,  and  wrote  feveral  ufeful  works,  which  required 
great  labour  and  attention.  The  heft  of  his  philofophical 
writings  is  his  Examen  Paralogifmorum  Wooljloni ;  Leipf. 
3734.,  4-to.  but  that  which  entitles  him  to  the  greateft 
merit,  and  which  has  rendered  him  raoft  celebrated,  is  his 
dictionary  of  learned  men  :  it  appeared  at  firft  in  8vo. 
under  the  title  of  “  A  Compendious  Dictionary  of  Learned 
Men,  arranged  alphabetically,  according  to  the  Plan  of 
I.  B.  Mencken.”  After  the  publication  of  the  third  edi¬ 
tion,  in  1733,  Jocher  began  to  make  preparations  for 
another  improyed  one,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  faults  of  the  former  editions ;  gave  a  more  com¬ 
plete  catalogue  of  the  works  of  the  different  authors;  and 
added,  as  far  as  could  be  collected,  the  names  which 
were  wanting,  together  with  an  account  of  their  lives 
and  writings.  When  thus  revifed  and  enlarged,  it  was 
publiftied  under  the  title  of  A  General  Dictionary  of 
Learned  Men,  See.  Leipfic,  1750,  1751,  4.  vols.  4-to.  One 
of  the  greatelt  faults  in  this  work  is,  that  the  titles  of  the 
books  are,  in  many  cafes,  mutilated,  and  often  given 
without  dates.  Two  fupplementary  volumes,  which  go 
as  far  as  the  letter  I,  have  been  publiftied  by  Mr.  Ade- 
lung,  entitled,  A  Continuation  of,  and  Supplement  to, 
Jocher’s  General  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men ;  Leipfic, 
1784,1787,410. 

JOCK/EY,  a  man’s  name. 

JOCK'EY,/.  [From  Jack ,  the  diminutiveof  John ,  comes 
Jackty ,  or,  as  the  Scotch,  jockey,  ufed  for  any  boy,  and 
particularly  for  a  boy  that  rides  race-horfes.]^  A  fellow 
that  rides  horfes  in  the  race. — Thefe  were  the  wife  an¬ 
cients,  who  heaped  up  greater  honours  on  Pindar’s  jockeys 
than  on  the  poet  himfelf.  Addifon. — A  man  that  deals  in 
horfes.  A  cheat;  a  trickifh  fellow. 

To  JOCK'EY,  v.  a.  To  juftle  by  riding  againft  one. 
To  cheat ;  to  trick. 

JOCK'EYING, /.  Cheating;  tricking. 
JOCK'EYSHIP,/  The  employment  of  a  jockey ;  dex¬ 
terity  in  riding.  Cheating;  tricking. 

JOCK'GRIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  on  an  eminence  near  the  Rhine ;  nine 
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miles  fouth-eafl  of  Landau,  and  feven  north-north-eaft  of 
Lauterburg. 

JOCKMOCK'I,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  lapmark  of 
Lulea:  ninety  miles  north-north- weft  of  Lulea. 

JOCK'O.  See  Simia  fatyrus. 

JOCO'SE,  adj.  [ jocofus ,  Lat.]  Merry  ;  waggifh  ;  given 
to  jell. — If  the  fubjeCt  be  facred,  all  ludicrous  turns,  and 
jocofe  or  comical  airs,  fhould  be  excluded,  left  young  minds 
learn  to  trifle  with  the  awful  folemnities  of  religion.  Watts. 

JOCO'SELY,  adv.  Waggiffily;  ih  jeft;  in  game.-— 
Spondanus  imagines  that  Ulyffes  may  poffibly  fpeak  jo- 
cofely,  but  in  truth  Ulyffes  never  behaves  with  levity. 
Broome. 

JOCO'SENESS,  or  Jocos'ity,  f.  Waggery;  merri¬ 
ment. — A  laugh  there  is  Of  contempt  or  indignation,  as 
well  as  of  mirth  and  jocojity.  Brown. 

JOCKS'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Anfpacb  :  three  miles  north-weft  of  Leuchterlhaufen. 

JOC'RONS,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Myfore:  twenty 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Chitteldroog. 

JOC'ULAR,  adj.  \_jocularis,  Lat.]  Ufed  in  jeft;  merry; 
jocofe;  waggifli ;  not  ferious:  ufed  both  of  men  and 
things. — The  fatire  is  a  dramatic  poem;  the  ftyle  is  partly 
ferious,  and  partly  jocular.  Dry  den. 

JOCULA'RITY,  f.  Merriment;  difpofition  to  jeft. — 
The  wits  of  thofe  ages  were  Ihort  of  thefe  of  ours  ;  when 
men  could  maintain  immutable  faces,  and  perfift  unal¬ 
terably  at  the  efforts  of  jocularity.  Brown. 

JOC'ULARNESS,/.  Jocularity. 

JOC'ULARY,  adj.  Jocular;  jocofe.  Cole. 

JOC'ULATORY,  adj.  Jocular;  jocofe.  Cole. 

JOC'ULATOR, /.  A  bard;  a  poet  retained  in  the 
fervice  of  fome  great  perfonage. 

JOCUND,  adj.  Ijocundus,  Lat.  J  Merry  ;•  gay  ;  airy  3 
lively : 

No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 

But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  (hall  tell.  Shakefpeare. 

JOC'UNDLY,  adv.  Merrily;  gaily. — He  has  no  power  ' 
of  himfelf  to  leave  it;  but  he  is  ruined  jocundly  and  plea- 
fantly,  and  damned  according  to  his  heart’s  delire.  South. 

JOD,  /.  [',  Heb.]  The  tenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet. 

JODEL'LE  (Stephen),  an  early  French  poet,  bom  in 
1532,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  of  a  family  in  the  rank 
of  nobleffe,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  title  of  Sieur  de 
Lymodin.  He  was  a  man  of  various  talents,  being  well 
(killed  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  converfant  in  the 
arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  as  well  as  - 
dexterous  in  the  ufe  of  arms.  His  great  talent,  however, 
was  poetry,  if  a  wonderful  facility  in  compoling  verfes 
deferves  that  name.  Among  other  feats,  it  is  faid  that 
in  his  youth  he  wrote  for  a  wager  five  hundred  Latm 
verfes,  upon  a  fubjedl  given  on  the  fpot,  in  a  Angle  night. 

It  is  added  that  they  were  good  ones 5  but  the  value  of 
verfes  compofed  Jlans  pede  in  uno  was  well  enough  under- 
ftood,  even  when  Latin  was  a  living  language.  Ih  his 
own  tongue  he  was  not  lefs  fertile,  and  his  longed  dra¬ 
matic  pieces  are  faid  never  to  have  coft  him  more  than 
ten  mornings.  In  confluence,  very  few  would  now 
have  the  patience  to  read  his  compolitions :  he,  however, 
deferves  the  praife  of  being  the  firft  who  introduced  tra¬ 
gedy  and  comedy  in  the  ancient  form  into  French  poetry. 
His  Cleopatra  is  the  earliell  of  French  tragedies.  It  was 
ailed  before  Henry  II.  to  a  great  concourfe  of  perlons  of 
rank,  and  the  parts  were  all  filled  by  men  of  diftindtion. 

It  is  extremely  Ample  in  its  plan,  with  little  adlion,  and 
much  declamation,  and  provided  with  a  perpetual  chorus 
in  the  antique  mode.  His  comedies  are  faid  to  be  in  a 
better  manner.  Jodelle,’  though  a  favourite  even  with, 
royalty,  as  well  as  with  the  principal  courtiers,  was  dif¬ 
fered  to  fall  into  indigence,  to  which,  indeed,  his  care- 
leffnefs  and  love  of  pleafure  contributed.  He  died  in 
1 573,  at  theearly  age  of  forty-one;  and  upon  his  death-bed 
dictated  a  fonnet  to  Charles  IX.  containing  reproaches  for 
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deferting  him  in  his  neceffity.  The  poetical  works  of  Jo-  was  valuing  himfelf  upon  his  party-coloured  fkin;  a  fox 
delle  were  publilhed  colleftively  at  Paris  in  1574,  Ato.  and  gave  him  a  jog,  and  whifpered,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
at  Lyons  in  1 597,  nrao.  It  is  afferted  that  his  Latin  ftyle  mind  was  above  that  of  a  painted  outlide.  L'EJlrangt. 
is  purer  and  in  better  tafte  than  his  French;  the  natural  A  letter  when  I  am  inditing 
corifequence  of  better  models  to  imitate.  Comes  Cupid  and  gives  me  a  jog, 

JO  DO,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphons  five  And.  l  m  ay  the  paper  with 

’’’'llrarmm  eaC°'  1  •  c  r  -i  .  Of  nothing  but  fweet  Molly  Mog.  Swift. 

IODU'THE,  an  exclamation  of  fimilar  import  with  3  0  J 

lo  Zcu.  The  ancient  Phrygians,  Argives,  Egyptians,  &c.  A  rub  ;  a  fmall  ftop;  an  irregularity  of  motion. — How 
ufed  the  word  lo  to  fignify  the  god  of  youth,  and  tiu  or  that  which  penetrates  all  bodies  without  the  lealt  jog  or 
diu,  a  god  in  general.  Ioduthe  then  may  have  been  an  obftruftion,  lhould  imprefs  a  motion  on  any,  is  incon- 
invocation  to  the  God  of  Youth.  ceivabie.  Glanville. 


JO'ED,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JO'EL,  [Heb.  one  that  commands.]  A  man’s  name. 

JO'EL,  the  fecond  in  number  of  the  minor  Hebrew 
prophets,  as  they  hand  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  though  pro¬ 
bably  the  fixtli  in  order  of  time,  was  the  foil  of  Pethuel,- 
but  of  what  tribe  is  uncertain.  The  time  in  which  he 
lived,  likewife,  is  doubtful.  From  fome  expreflions  which 
-occur  in  his  predictions,  it  is  generally  thought  that  he 
prophefied  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  while  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  fcill  fubfilted,  and  probably  not  long 
before  its  captivity.  Biftiop  Newcome,  therefore,  is  dil- 
pofed  to  adopt  the  conjecture  of  Drufius,  that  he  lived 
under  the  long  reign  of  Manafleh,  and  before  his  conver¬ 
sion  :  that  is,  fome  time  between  697  and  660  B.C.  The 
iubjefts  of  Joel’s  predictions  are,  the  evils  of  famine,  de- 
folation,and  captivity,  which  perfeverance  in  their  idolatry 
and  vices  would  bring  upon  the  people  of  Judah;  earned: 
exhortations  to  repentance,  and  promifes  of  a  return  of 
the  divine  favour  upon  their  reformation ;  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  reftoration  of  the  Jews  to.  their  own  land,  their  glo¬ 
rious  eftablifliment  under  the  Mefliah,  and  the  deftruftion 
of  their  enemies.  The  charaCteriftics  of  this  prophet 
are  thus  defcribed  by  the  learned  and  judicious  bilhop 
Lowth^  “  He  is  elegant,  perfpicuous,  copious,  and  fluent; 
he  is  alfo  fublime,  animated,  and  energetic.  In  the  firft 
and  fecond  chapters  he  difplays  the  full  force  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  poetry,  and  (hows  how  naturally  it  inclines  to  the 
ufe  of  metaphors,  allegories,  and  companions.  Nor  is 
the  connection  of  the  matter  lefs  clear  and  evident  than 
ther  complexion  of  the  ftyle.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
difplay  of  the  impending  evils  which  gave  rife  to  the 
prophecy ;  the  exhortation  to  repentance ;  the  promifes 
of  happinefs  and  fuccefs,  both  terreftrial  and  eternal,  to 
thole  who  become  truly  penitent ;  the  reftoration  of  the 
Xfraelites ;  and  the  vengeance  to  be  taken  of  their  adver- 
faries.  But,  while  we  ,,'Jow  this  juft  commendation  to 
his  perfpicuity  both  in  language  and  arrangement,  we 
muft  not  deny  that  there  is  fometimes  great  obfcurity 
oblervable  in  his  fubjeft,  and  particularly  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  prophecy,” 

JOE'ZER,  [Heb.  an  afliftant.]  A  man’s  name. 

To  JOG,  v.  a.  [ fchocken ,  Dut.]  To  pulh;  to  drake  by 
a  fudden  impulfe;  to  give  notice  by  a  fudden  pulh. — I 
was^  pretty  well  pleal'ed  while  I  expected,  till  fruition 
jogged  me  out  of  my  pleafing  dumber,  and  I  knew  it  was 
but  a  dream.  Norris. 

Sudden  I  jogs' d  Ulyfles,  who  was  laid 

Fall  by  my  fide.  Pope. 

To  JOG,  v.  n.  To  move  by  fucculfation  j  to  move  with 
fmall  lhocks  like  thofe  of  a  low  trot : 

Here  lieth  one,  who  did  moll  truly  prove 
That  he  coul'd  never  die  while  he  could  move; 

So  hung  his  deftiny,  never  to  rot 

While  he  might  Hill  jog  on  and  keep  his  trot,  Milton. 
To  travel  idly  and  heavily. — Away  they  trotted  together, 
but,  as  they  were  jogging  on,  the  wolf  fpy’d  a  bare  place 
about  the  dog’s  neck.  L’EJlrange. 

Thus  theyyqg  on,  ftill  tricking,  never  thriving, 

And  murd’ring  plays,  which  they  mifcall  reviving.  Dry  den. 

JOG,/  A  pulh;  a  flight  lhake;  a  fudden  interruption 
by  a  pulh  or  lhake  ;  a  hint  given  by  a  pulh.— As  a  leopard 


JOGBE'HAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

JOG'GER,  /.  One  who  moves  heavily  and  dully. — * 
They,  with  their  fellow  -joggers  of  the  plough.  Dryden. 

JOG'GING,  f.  The  aCi:  of  giving  a  fudden  pulh. 

To  JOG'GLE,  v.  n.  To  lhake. — In  the  head  of  man, 
the  bale  of  the  brain  is  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  by  which 
there  is  lefs  danger  of  the  two  brains  joggling ,  or  flipping 
out  of  their  place.  Derham. 

JOG'GLING,  f.  The  aft  of  moving  from  fide  to  fide 
with  a  continued  motion. 

JO'GHIS,  or  Yogeys.  See  the  article  Hindoostaw, 
vol.  x.  p.  148. 

JO'GHY  COOT  A-,  a  town  of  Afl'am :  ninety  miles 
north-weft  of  Gerghonge. 

JOGR-BEND,  a  town  of  Charaftn  :  150  miles  fouth- 
■fouth-eaft  of  Urkonje. 

JO'GUES,  Yoogs,  or  Yugs,  certain  ages,  eras,  or  pe¬ 
riods,  of  extraordinary  length,  in  the  chronology  of  the 
Hindoos ;  for  particulars  of  which,  fee  the  article  Hin- 
DOOSTAN,  vol.  x.  p.  162  &  leq. 

JO'HA, /.  [Heb.  one  who  enlivens.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOHADIN'GA,  a  town  of  Bengal:  thirty-two  miles 
north-eaft  of  Calcutta. 

JOHAN' AN,  [Heb.  liberal.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOHAN  GEOR'GENST  ADT,  a  town  of  Saxony,  found¬ 
ed  in  the  year  1654,  by  the  proteftant  miners,  who  were 
driven  out  of  the  little  Bohemian  mine-town  of  Flatten, 
and  was  named  after  the  eleftor  John-George  I.  On  the 
corn  which  is  cultivated  near  the  town,  the  inhabitants 
would  hardly  be  able  to  fubfift,  even  for  a  few  days;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  breed  of  cattle  is  good.  The 
women  weave  lace,  and  the  men  apply  themfelves  to 
mining.  At  firft,  tin  only  was  found  here;  but  in  1662, 
a  filver  vein  was  difcovered,  and  upon  that  a  filver-hut 
eftablifhed,  though  at  prefent  the  filver-ore  dug  here  is 
delivered  in  at  Freyberg.  Copper-ore  is  fometimes  found, 
and  cobalt.  Emery,  alfo,  is  prepared  here,  befides  other 
minerals,  which  are  found  at  this  place :  twenty-four 
miles  fouth  of  Chemnitz,  and  fifty-five  fouth-weft  of 
Drefden.  Lat.  50.23.  W.  Ion.  12.40.  E. 

JOHAN'NES,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  feen 
by  the  Penfliorn  in  the  year  1767.  Lat.  6.  50.  N.  Ion. 
133-.  1 8.  E. 

JOHAN  NESBERG,  or  Bichofsberg,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  famous  for  its  wine:  fixteen  miles  weft  of  Mentz. 

JOHANNESBURG,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Natangen,  near  the  Spirding  Lake.  It  has  a  caftle, 
which  was  once  fortified,  where,  in  1698,  the  eleftor  Fre¬ 
deric  had  a  conference  for  fome  days  with  Auguftus  II. 
then  newly  elefted  king  of  Poland :  ninety-fix  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Koniglberg.  Lat.  53.22.  N.  Ion.  22. 
2.  E. 

JOHAN'NIA,/.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fynge- 
nefia,  order  equalis.  Generic  eflential  charafters — Re¬ 
ceptacle  villous  ;  down  feathery;  corolla  flofcular;  calyx 
imbricate,  radiate.  There  is  but  one  fpecies. 

Johannia  infignis:  flirub  branched  ;  leaves  fmall,  prick¬ 
ly,  ovate,  entire,  felfile,  imbricate;  flowers  large,  terminal. 
Inhabits  Peru. 

JO'HANSDORP,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Holftein: 
two  miles  fouth  of  Oldeburg. 

JO'HANSTHAL,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Silefi?  :  twelve 
miles  nort,h-north-weft  of  Jagendorf, 

JOHN, 
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JOHN,  [piT,  Heb.  gentle,  agreeable,  or  tlie  grace  of 
God  ;  agreeable  to  God.]  A  baptifmal  name  for  men  ; 
fometimes  i  furname.  The  fcripture  mentions  fevcral 
illuftrious  men  named  John,  Joanne,  or  Johanan,  which 
la  ft  is  the  Hebrew  word. 

JOHN,  the  father  of  Mattathias,  the  celebrated  Mac- 
cabee,  defcended  from  the  priefts  of  Joiarib’s  family. 
j  Macc.  ii.  i. 

JOHN,  furnamed  Gaddis,  the  fon  of  Mattathias  above- 
mentioned,  and  brother  of  Judas,  Jonathan,  and  Simon, 
Maccabeus.  John  Maccabeus  was  treacheroufly  killed 
by  the  fons  of  Jambri,  as  he  was  conducing  the  baggage 
belonging  to  his  brethren  the  Maccabees  to  the  Noba- 
thites  their  allies,  i  Macc.  ix.  36. 

JOHN  (St.),  the  Baptist.  See  Baptist,  vol.  ii.  p.701. 

JOHN  (St.),  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  was  the 
fon  of  Zebedee,  a  fifherman,  who  refided  at  or  near  Beth- 
faida  in  Galilee,  and  the  younger  brother  of  James  the 
Greater,  whofe  hiftory  we  have  already  related-  He  was 
educated  to  his  father’s  bufinefs,  and  appears  to  have  been 
^  frequent  hearer  of  John  the  Baptift,  by  whom  he  had 
been  led  to  expect  the  fpeedy  appearance  of  the  Meffiah, 
foretold  in  the  law  and  the  prophets.  From  the  time 
when  the  baptift  had  pointed  out  Jefus  as  the  perfon  de- 
fignated  for  that  high  office,  he  appears  to  have  enlifted 
among  his  difciples,  attending  often  upon  him,  hearing 
his  dilcourfes,  and  beholding  his  miracles;  and  was  molt 
probably  one  of  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the  marriage- 
feaft  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  Jefus  turned  the  water 
into  wine.  Hitherto  he  continued  occafionaily  to  follow 
his  occupation  as  a  fifherman,  jointly  with  his  brother ; 
and  they  were  engaged  in  that  employment,  when  Jefus 
by  his  miraculous  power  affifted  them  in  catching  the 
large  draught  of  fifties,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
evangelical  hiftory.  From  this  time  they  were  called  by 
Jefus  to  follow  him  as  his  more  conftant  attendants  ;  and, 
after  being  inftrufted  by  him  for  fome  time  publicly  with 
the  people,  and  more  particularly  afterwards  in  private, 
were  chofen  by  him  of  the  number  of  the  twelve,  whom 
he  named  and  conftituted  apoftles.  John  alfo  was  fe- 
lecled,  together  with  his  brother  James,  and  Peter,  from 
the  reft  of  the  apoftles,  to  receive  our  Lord’s  moft  confi¬ 
dential  communications  j  and  he  experienced  fome  parti¬ 
cular  proofs  and  inftances  of  Chrift’s  extraordinary  and 
peculiar  regard.  He  feems  to  have  been  the  youngeft  of 
the  twelve,  of  a  moft  amiable  engaging  temper,  and  af- 
feftionate  dilpofition  of  mind.  Hence  he  acquired  a 
greater  ftiare  of  his  mailer's  intimate  friendlhip  than  the 
reft,  and  obtained  the  honourable  title  of  the  difciple  whom 
Jefus  loved.  In  the  life  of  James  we  have  already  feen, 
that  he  was  diftinguilhed,  as  well  as  his  brother,  by  the 
Surname  of  Boanerges,  or  one  of  the  Sons  of  Thunder.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  apoftles  whom  our  Lord  permitted 
to  be  prefent  at  the  miraculous  refurreftion  of  Jairus’s 
daughter,  and  at  the  feene  of  the  transfiguration  on  the 
mount.  He  was  one  of  the  four  to  whom  our  Lord  pre¬ 
dicted  in  private  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem,  and  the 
calamities  in  which  the  Jewilh  nation  would  fpeedily  be 
involved.  He  was  one  of  the  two  difciples  whom  Jefus 
fent  to  prepare  for  his  eating  his  laft  paffover ;  and  on 
that  occafion,  when  Jefus  had  declared  that  one  of  thofe 
prefent  would  betray  him,  without  thinking  proper  to 
point  out  the  traitor,  John  was  encouraged  by  his  mailer’s 
affeftion  for  him,  privately  to  enquire  who  was  the  guilty 
perfon,  and  was  favoured  with  an  intimation  by  which 
he  alone  was  enabled  to  difeover  him.  John  was  alfo 
one  of  the  three  apoftles  whom  our  Lord  chofe  to  attend 
him  during  his  dreadful  agony  in  the  garden.  On  the 
apprehenfion  of  his  mailer,  he  exhibited,  in  common 
with  the  other  apoftles,  a  proof  of  his  infirmity,  by  for- 
faking  his  Lord  and  feeking  perfonal  fafety  in  flight. 
He  foon  recovered  his  courage,  however,  and  manifelled 
his  attachment  to  Jefus  under  circumftances  of  no  little 
danger.  He  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  have  been  that  other 
difciple  who  with  Peter  followed  Jefus  to  the  high-prieft’s 
,  Vol.  XL  Noi  746. 
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hall;  though  this  hypcfthelis.  is  attended  with  difficulties 
which  may  induce  us  to  hefitate  at  admitting  it.  We 
are  allured,  however,  that  he  attended  the  crucifixion, 
and  feems  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  apoftles  who 
ventured  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  hazards  of  fuch  a 
lituation.  Here  he  Hood  by  the  crofs,  and  was  noticed 
by  his  Lord,  who  recommended  the  future  care  of  his 
mother  to  his  beloved  difciple;  he  was  alfo  a  witnefs  of 
the  circumftances  which  clearly  afeertained  the  death  of 
Jefus,  faw  his  body  laid  in  the  fepulchre,  and  the  Hone 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  it,  as  he  has  himfelf  related. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  our  Lord’s  refurreftion,  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  other  women,  came  to  the  fepulchre  with 
the  preparations  which  they  had  made  for  embalming  his 
body ;  and  when  they  found  it  open,  and  the  body  of  Jefus 
gone,  Mary  immediately  haftened  to  inform  Peter  and  John, 
of  thefe  circumftances.  Greatly  agitated  at  her  report,  the 
two  apoftles  ran  direftly  towards  the  fepulchre,  and,  from 
what  they  faw  there,  John,  firft  of  all,  was  led  to  entertain 
the  belief  that  Jefus  was  indeed  rifen  from  the  dead,  as  we 
learn  from  his  own  modeft  narrative.  Until  thi$  time  he  ap¬ 
pears,  as  well  as  the  other  apoftles,  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  meaning  of  thofe  paftages  of  feripture  to  which  Jefus  had 
fo  often  referred,  as  well  as  the  prediftions  which  he  had 
delivered,  to  convince  them  that  he  mult  certainly  rife 
from  the  dead.  On  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  and 
likewife  eight  days  afterwards,  at  which  times  Jefus  fa- 
tisfied  his  difciples  by  ocular  and  fenfible  proofs  of  his 
being  alive,  John  was  prefent  with  the  reft;  and  he  has 
particularly  related  the  hiftory  of  our  Lord’s  (flowing 
himfelf  to  him  and  fome  others  of  the  difciples  at  the  fea 
of  Tiberias.  On  that  occafion,  Jefus  having  foretold  to 
Peter  the  martyrdom  which  he  would  undergo  in  his 
caufe,  the  curiofity  of  the  latter  led  him  to  enquire  con¬ 
cerning  the  fate  of  the  beloved  difciple.  The  anfwer  of 
our  Lord  conveyed  a  reproof  to  his  inquifitivenefs,  and 
at  the  fame  time  was  exprefled  in  terms  which,  from 
their  being  not  rightly  underftood,  gave  rife  to  a  notiop 
among  the  other  followers  of  Thrift,  that  this  difciple 
Ihould  not  die.  Jefus  faith  unto  him,  If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
tilt  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  Follow  thou  me.  Some  ju¬ 
dicious  commentators  have  fuppofed  that  this  anfwer 
conveyed  an  intimation  that  John  fliould  not  die  before 
the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem;  others  imagine  that  it  con¬ 
tained  an  indireft  declaration,  that,  though  Peter’s  days 
would  be  (hortened  by  martyrdom,  this  difciple  Ihould 
be  preferved  till  he  died  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature. 
Either  of  thefe  hypothefes  will  be  found  to  be  recon- 
cileable  with  the  fails  relative  to  the  time  or  manner  of 
the  apoftle's  death.  After  the  afeenfion  of  Jefus,  and 
the  effufion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  memorable  day  of 
Pentecoft,  John  is  fpoken  of  as  one  of  the  leading  apoftles 
of  the  circumcifion.  Soon  after  the  extraordinary  circum- 
ftance  laft-mentioned,  he  went  up  with  Peter  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  at  the  time  of  the  evening  facrifice,  and  there  they 
cured  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth.  This 
miracle  drew  around  them  a  great  concourfe  of  people, 
to  whom  they  preached,  declaring  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah, 
bearing  their  teftimony  to  his  refurreftion  from  the  dead, 
and  avowing  that  from  him  they  had  received  their  cotn- 
miffion  to  perform  fuch  wonderful  works.  While  they 
were  fpeaking  they  were  feized  by  the  priefts  and  the 
captain  of  the  temple,  who  kept  them  in  clofe  cuftody 
till  the  next  day,  when  they  were  brought  before  the 
fanhedrim.  Being  there  queftioned  concerning  the  cure 
of  the  lame  man,  they  boldly  affirmed  that  it  had  been 
effefted  by  the  power  which  they  had  received  from  Jefus 
of  Nazareth,  whom  the  rulers  had  crucified,  but  whom 
God  had  railed  from  the  dead,  and  who  was  the  long-ex- 
pefted  Meffiah.  Confounded  by  their  undaunted  fpirit, 
and  the  greatnefs  as  well  as  publicity  of  the  miracle 
which  they  had  juft  wrought,  the  fanhedrim,  after  fome 
private  debate,  judged  it  moft  prudent  to  dilmifs  them, 
with  a  command,  accompanied  by  fbreatenings,  that  they 
Ihould  not  preach  any  more  in  the  name  of  Jelfis.  Peter 
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and  John,  however,  refoIut'eTy  anfwered,  that,  as  it  was 
their  duty  to  obey  God  in  preference  to  man,  they  could 
not  refrain  from  fpeaking  the  things  which  they  had  feen 
and  heard,  and  which  they  were  commanded  to  make 
known  to  the  whole  world.  Some  time  after  this,  the 
caufe  of  Chrift  receiving-  continually  a  vaft  accefiion  of 
converts  at  Jerufalem,  John  was  apprehended,  together 
with  the  reft  of  the  apoftles,  and  put  in  the  common  pri- 
fon.  And,  though  they  were  releafed  by  an  angel  on  the 
fame  night,  yet,  upon  their  preaching  to  the  people  in 
the  temple  on  the  following  morning,  according  to  the 
direction  of  that  heavenly  melTenger,  they  were  again 
ar-refted  and  brought  before  the  fanhedrim,  who  con- 
fulted  how  they  might  put  them  to  death.  By  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Gamaliel,  however,  they  relinquifned  that  defign  ; 
and,  after  they  had  ordered  the  apoftles  to  be  fcourged, 
they  repeated  their  command  that  they  lhould  no  longer 
preach  in  the  name  of  Jefus,  and  then  let  them  go.  The 
apoftles  departed  from  the  council,  rejoicing  that  they 
were  accounted  worthy  to  fuffe-r  fuch  an  inlult  for  the 
fake  of  Chrift;  and,  inltead  of  being  difcouraged,  perfifted 
with  increafmg  zeal  and  aflivity  in  preaching,  the  Gofpel 
at  Jerufalem.  Their  firmnefs,  and  the  fuccefs  which  at¬ 
tended  their  miniftry,  foon  turned  the  hatred  of  the  fan¬ 
hedrim  to  the  name  of  Chrift  into  fury;  and  they  com¬ 
menced  a  violent  perfecution  againft  his  followers  at  Je¬ 
rufalem,  of  which  Stephen  was  the  firft  martyr.  By  this 
perfecution  many  Chriftians  were  driven  from  that  city, 
and  fcattered  over  Judea  and  the  neighbouring  countries; 
among  whom  was  Philip  the  deacon,  who  went  to  Sa¬ 
maria,  where  by  his  preaching  he  made  a  number  of  con¬ 
verts  to  the  caufe  of  Chrift.  When  the  apoftles  who 
continued  at  Jerufalem  were  informed  of  his  fuccefs,  they 
deputed  Peter  and  John  to  go  to  Samaria,  and  to  com¬ 
municate  miraculous  powers  to  the  Samaritan  believers, 
by  the  impofition  of  their  hands ;  and,  when  they  had 
performed  that  fervice,  they  returned  to  Jerufalem,  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gofpel,  as  they  went  along,  in  many  other  towns 
and  villages  of  the  Samaritans.  From  what  St.  Paul  fays 
in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians,  we" 
find  that  John  was  prefent  at  the  council  of  Jerufalem, 
held  about  the  year  49  or  50,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  ACts  xv.  and  he  is  there  affociated  with  James 
and  Peter  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
who  were  firft  apprifed  of  Paul’s  defign  to  preach  the 
Gofpel  to  the  Gentiles,  and  were  the  earlieft  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  and  Barnabas  as  their  brother-apoftles. 

The  preceding  particulars  contain  a  fummary  of  the 
whole  of  the  hiltory  of  St.  John,  as  it  is  to  be  collected 
from  tne-New  Teftament,  excepting  what  is  mentioned 
in  the  firft  chapter  of  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  that 
he  was  fent  to  the  ifland  of  Patmos,  on  account  of  his 
adherence  to  the  caufe  of  Chrift,  and  zeal  in  propagating 
it ;  and  that  he  was  there  favoured  with  vifions  and  re¬ 
velations.  From  the  united  teftimony  of  the  moft  cre¬ 
ditable  ecclefiaitical  hiftorians  we  learn,  that  St.  John  re¬ 
sided  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Afia,  and  chiefly  ‘ 
at  Ephefus.  Authors  differ  in  their  accounts  of  the  time 
When  he  left  Judea;  hut  the  moft  probable  relations 
affign  the  date  of  that  event  to  the  year  66,  or  a  ftiort 
time  before,  when  the  war  had  broken  out  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had  been  crowned  with 
martyrdom.  In  Afia,  John  acquitted  himfelf  as  a  faithful 
and  aCtive  apoftle  of  Jefus  Chrift,  confirming  the  faith  of 
thofe  who  had  been  converted  by  his  preceding  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  fame  glorious  caufe,  and  planting  nu¬ 
merous'  new  churches,  till  the  perfecution  broke  out 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  in  the  year  95, 
when  he  was  banifhed  to  the  ifland  of  Patmos.  Here  it 
is  probable  that  he  continued  till  the  death  of  that  tyrant, 
in  the  year  96,  when  he  returned  to  Ephefus,  where  he 
died  about  the  year  100.  We  are  not  informed  what  his- 
age  was,  when  called  to  the  apoftlefhip.  Some  imagine 
that  he  was  then  about  twenty-two  ;  others  about  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-fix ;  and  others  that  he  was  about  the 
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fame  age  with  our  Saviour.  If,  as  Lardner  and  other  jo- 
dicious  critics  are  of  opinion,  none  of  Chrift’s  apoftles, 
when  called  to  attend  upon  him,  were  much  under  the 
age  of  thirty,  John  mu  ft  have  been  near  a  hundred  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  writings  which  are  generally  afcribed  to  St.  John, 
are  a  Gofpel,  three  Epiftles,  and  the  book  of  Revelation, 
With  refpedt  to  the  Gofpel  which  goes  under  his  name, 
it  has  been  univerfally  received  as  genuine,  and  confi- 
dered  to  be  fupplementary  to  the  Gofpels  of  the  other 
evangelifts,  containing  an  ample  confirmation  of  all  that 
they  have  faid,  and  valuable  additions;  particularly  re¬ 
lating  to  what  took  place  from  the  baptifm  of  our  Lord 
to  the  imprifonment  of  John  the  Baptift,  the  cure  of  the 
man  who  was  born  blind,  the  refurreCtion  of  Lazarus, 
our  Lord’s  difcourfe  with  his  difciples  a  little  before  his 
laft  fufferibg,  his  prayer  on  that  occafion,  See.  Both  the 
ancients  and  moderns  have  differed  greatly  in  opinion- 
concerning  the  time  when  it  was  written.  The  greater- 
number  of  the  ancients,  whofe  teftimonies  have  been  col¬ 
lected  by  Lardner,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  written 
after  the  deftruction  of  Jerufalem.  Mi!J,  Fabricius,  and 
Le  Clerc,  maintain,  that  it  was  written  at  Ephefus,  in  the 
year  97;  and  Mr.  Jones  argues  that  it  was  written  about 
the  year  98,  and  not  before  97.  Wetftein  thought,  that 
it  might  be  written  about  the  year  thirty-two  after  our 
Lord’s  afeenfion ;  and  diflikes  the  fuppofition  that  the 
apoftle  drew  it  up  in  decrepit  old  age.  Bafnage  and 
Lampe  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  written  before  the 
deftruftion  of  Jerufalem ;  and  this  opinion  is  adopted  by 
Lardner,  who  thinks  that  it  might  be  written  and  pub- 
lilhed  in  the  year  68.  This  hypothefis  that  author  fup- 
ports  by  able  arguments,  which  contain  a  refutation  of 
the  notion  entertained  by  feveral  of  the  ancients,  as  well 
as  moderns,  that  John  wrote  this  Gofpel  with  the  defign  0? 
oppofing  the  errors  of  the  Cerinthians,  Ebionites, and  other- 
heretics.  He  fhows  its  fuitablenefs  to  the  circumftances 
of  things  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Jews,  or  about  that" 
time ;  whence  we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  the 
apoftle’s  great  defign,  to  point  out  the  inexcufablenefs  of 
their  not  receiving  Jefus  as  the  Chrift,  and  to  vindicate- 
the  providence  of  God  in  the  calamities  which  had  al¬ 
ready  befallen,  or  were  coming  upon,  them. 

Of  the  Epiftles  attributed  to  this  evangelift,  the  genu- 
inenefs  of  the  firft  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any¬ 
time  difputed ;  and  that  of  the  fecond  and  third,  though' 
queftioned  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  and  afcribed  by  fome 
moderns,  particularly  Grotius,  to  John  the  elder,  a  dif- 
tinft  perfon  from  the  apoftle,  is  now  very  generally -ad¬ 
mitted.  With  refpefl  to  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written,  and  the  perfons  to  whom  they  were  addreffed,' 
confiderable  diverfity  of  opinion  has  obtained  in  the- 
learned  world.  In  Lardner  the  reader  may  find  thole 
opinions  coliefied  together,  and  his  own  conclufions  de¬ 
duced  with  his  accuftomed  judgment  and  modefty.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  the  firft  Epiftle  was  not  written  till  fome 
time  after  the  downfall  of  the  Jewilh  ltate,  probably  about 
the  year  80,  or  later;  and  it  was  intended  for  the  ufe  of 
the  churches  in  Afia  under  St.  John’s  infpeftion,  and  for 
all  other  Chriftians  into  whole  hands  it  fliouid  come. 
The  fecond  and  third  Epiftles  were  probably  written  be¬ 
tween  the  years  80  and  90,  and  we’re  addreffed,  the  former 
to  fome  woman  of  diftinftion,  ftyled  the  eleB  lady ,  and 
her  children  ;  and  the  latter  to  the  beloved  Gaius,  who  feems 
to  have  been  a  perfon  in  a.  private  ftation,  of  good  fub- 
ftance,  and  a  liberal  difpofition.  A  coincidence  of  fen- 
timent  and  expreffion  pervades  the  three  Epiftles,  of 
which  the  leading  defign  is,  to  demonftrate  the  vanity  of 
faith  feparate  from  morality ;  to  promote  among  Chriftians 
that  charity  and  love  for  which  the  author  was  himlelf 
fo  eminent  and  illuftrious ;  and  to  guard  and  arm  them 
againft  any  approaches  towards  an  antichriftian  fpirit. 

Concerning  the  book  of  Revelation,  various  are  the 
fentiments  entertained  by  Chriftians :  many  receiving  it 
as  the  genuine  production  of  John  the  apoftle  and  evan- 
j  gelift: 
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others  alfcribing  it  to  John  a  prefbyter ;  and  others 
entirely  reje&ing  it,  as  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the 
canonical  writings.  It  does  not  appear  that  its  genuine- 
nefs  was  called  in  queftion  before  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century;  and  Mill  obferves,  that  in  a  few  years 
after  it  was  written  it  was  numbered  among  the  apoftoli- 
cal  writings  by  the  churches  of  -Alia,  the  neighbouring 
churches  of  Syria  and  Samaria, .the  more  diftant  ones  of 
Africa,  Egypt,  and  Rome,  and  the  other  churches  of 
Europe.  Rut  though  from  the  third  century  fome  have 
doubted  of  its  authority,  and  others  rejefted  it,  by  the 
generality  of  Chriltians  it  has  been  received  as  unquef- 
tionably  canonical  and  genuine  in  all  ages.  For  the  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  teftimonies  in  its  favour,  the  reader 
may  confuit  Lardr.er  and  his  crowd  of  references.  Mill’s 
Prolegomena,  and  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Obfervations  on  the 
Apocalypfe.  Some  authors  have  contended  that  the  book 
of  Revelation  was  written  before  the  deftruftion  of  Jeru- 
falem ;  but  the  great  majority  of  ancient  and  modern 
critics  have  concurred  in  the  more  probable  opinion,  thatit 
contains  an  account  of  the  prophetical  vifions  feen  by 
St.  John  during  his  exile  at  Patmos,  and  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  either  in  that  iftand,  or  after  the  apoltle’s  return  to 
Ephefus.  Its  date,  therefore,  feems  to  be  properly  af- 
figned  either  to  the  year  95,  96,  or  97. 

The  book  of  the  Revelation,  notwithftanding  the  pains 
which  have  been  taken  by  men  of  ability  and  learning  to 
explain  it,  feems  yet  to  the  generality  of  Chriftians  very 
obfcure;  and  many  look  upon  it  as  a  fealed  book  ftill, 
never  to  be  explained  to  any  certainty  or  fatisfaftion.  A 
great  critic,  Scaliger,  fpid,  that  Calvin -was  wife  becaufe 
he  did  not  write  upon  theTlevelation.  And  another 
(Dr.  Whitby),  who  has  written  with  great  reputation  on 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Teftameut,  confeffes  he  did 
not  do  it  for  want  of  wifdom  ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  “  I  have 
neither  fuflicient  reading  nor  judgment  to  difcern  the 
intendment  of  the  prophecies  contained  in  that  book.” 
Michaelis  has  arranged  the  expofitions  of  the  Apocalypfe, 
confidered  as  a  divine  work,  under  the  following  clafies. 
To  the  firft  clafs  may  be  referred  all  thofe  commentaries 
•which  are  fafhionable  among  proteftants,  and,  according 
to  w(hich,  the  Revelation  contains  prophecies  againft  the 
pope  and  the  church  of  Rome;  and,  in  the  commentaries 
belonging  to  this  clafs,  the  prophecies  in  the  Apocalypfe 
are  confidered  as  ftill  fulfilling.  To  this  clafs  of  commen¬ 
tators  we  may  refer  Mede,  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  Lowman, 
bifhop  Newton,  Hurd,  & c.  &c.  and  many  other  proteftant 
writers.  To  the  fecond  clafs  belong  thofe  commentaries 
which  confine  the  prophecies  of  the  Revelation  to  the 
three  firft  centuries,  at  leaft  fuch  as  relate  to  perfecution 
and  punifhment :  for  the  happy  millennium  may,  accord¬ 
ing  to  thefe  commentaries,  be  made  to  commence  with 
the  converfion  of  Conftantine  the  Great.  Commentators 
ef  the  third  clafs  find  in  this  book  nothing  but  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  flight  of  the  Chriftians 
from  that  city  to  Pella,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
fiege.  The  book  of  Revelation,  according  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  belt  commentators,  comprehends  a  much 
longer  period  than  has  been  affigned  to  it  by  thofe  who 
fuppofe  that  the  expreflions,  which  mujl  Jhortly  come  to  pa/s, 
and  the  time  is  at  hand,  and  the  like,  point  out  a  very  Ihort 
period ;  fo  that  the  whole  prophecy  fhould  be  accom- 
plifhed  in  a  few  years  after  the  vifion.  Thefe  expreflions 
will,  indeed,  ftiow  that  the  accomplifhment  of  the  things 
foretold  in  this  prophecy  was  foon  to  begin,  but  deter¬ 
mine  nothing  concerning  the  time  of  their  termination, 
the. duration  of  which  is  much  longer,  and  reaches  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  time  of  the  vifion  to  the  day  of  judgment. 
The  book  itfelf  feems  alfo  to  fhow  farther  very  plainly 
the  order  of  the  feveral  prophecies,  according  to  their 
feveral  periods,  as  well  as  the  whole  duration,  from  the 
time  of  the  origin  to  the  finifhing  of  the  whole  myltery 
©f  God’s  providence  towards  the  church. 

The  Revelation  begins,  according  to  Mr.  Lowman,  by 
opening  the  fealed  book,  which  deferibes  the  future  ftate 
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of  the  church  in  feven  fue cefilve  periods.  The  JirJf  pe¬ 
riod  (hows  the  ftate  of  the  church  under  the  heathen 
Roman  emperors,  from  about  the  year  95  to  about  the 
year  323,  and  comprehends  the  opening  of  feven,  feals. 
The  firft  feal  reprefeuts  a  white  horfe  and  the  rider  with 
a  crown,  lignifying  the  Chriftian  religion  prevailing 
againft  the  opposition  of  Jews  and  Heathens.  The  fecond 
feal  reprefents  a  red  horfe  with  its  rider,  having  power 
to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  denoting  the  firft  memo¬ 
rable  judgment  on  the  perfecutors  of  Chriftianity,  in  the 
deftruttion  of  the  Jews  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  from 
100  to  138.  The  third  feal  reprefents  a  black  horfe,  the 
rider  of  which  has  a  balance  to  meafure  corn,  denoting 
great  fcarcity,  approaching  to  famine,  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  from  138  to  T93.  The  fourth  feal  reprefents 
a  pale  horfe  with  its  rider,  called  Death,  fignifying  a  great 
mortality  and  peftilence,  in  the  reigns  of  Maximin  and 
Valerian,  from  193  to  270.  The  fifth  feal  reprefents  the 
fouls  of  the  martyrs  under  the  altar,  denoting  the  fevere 
perlecution  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  with  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  conftancy.  The  fixth  reprefents  earthquakes, 
&c.  fignifying  great  commotions  in  the  empire,  from 
Maximian  to  Conftantine  the  Great,  who  put  a  period  to 
the  perfecution  of  heathen  Rome.  The  interval  between 
the  firft  and  fecond  periods  reprefents  an  angel  fealing 
144,000  with  the  feal  of  the  living  God  ;  fignifying  great 
numbers  forfaking  the  idolatrous  worfhip  of  the  Heathen 
Roman  empire,  and  embracing  the  profellion  of  Chrif¬ 
tianity. 

Tiie  fecond.  period  reveals  the  ftate  of  the  church  and 
providence  in  the  times  following  the  reign  of  Conftan¬ 
tine,  during  the  invafion  of  the  empire  by  the  northern 
nations,  and  the  rife  and  firft  progrefs  of  the  Mahometan 
impolture,  till  the  Hop  put  to  it  in  the  weftern  empire; 
extending  from  the  year  337  to  750,  and  denoted  by  feven 
trumpets.  The  firft  trumpet  reprefents  hail  and  fire  min¬ 
gled  ^vvith  blood,  fignifying  great  ftorrns  of  war  falling 
upon  the  empire,  and  the  blood  that  was  (hed  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Conftantine  family  and  their  fucCeffors,  till 
things  were  fettled  under  Theodofius,  from  337  to  379. 
The  fecond  trumpet  reprefents  a  mountain  burning  with 
fire  caft  into  the  fea,  whereby  it-became  blood  ;  denoting 
the  invafion  of  Italy  by  the  northern  nations,  and  taking 
the  city  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  from  379  to  412.  The  third 
trumpet  reprefents  a  burning  ftar  falling  upon  the  rivers, 
which  became  bitter;  fignifying  the  ravages  in  Italy, 
putting  an  end  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  founding  a 
kingdom  of  Goths  in  Italy  itfelf,  from  412  to  493.  The 
fourth  reprefents  a  third  part  of  the  fun  and  moon  dark¬ 
ened,  fignifying  the  wars  in  Italy  between  Juftinian’s  ge¬ 
nerals  and  the  Goths,  whereby  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna 
was  erefted,  and  the  remaining  power  and  authority  of 
Rome  quite  fupprelfed,  from  493  to  568.  The  fifth  re¬ 
prefents  the  bottomlefs  pit  opened,  and  locults  coming 
out  of  it,  fignifying  the  rife  of  the  Mahometan  religion 
and  empire,  and  the  great  progrefs  of  both,  till  a  ftop 
was  put  to  them  by  a  conteft  for  the  fucceftion,  from  568 
to  675.  The  fixth  trumpet  reprefents  four  angels  loofed, 
which  were  bound  in  the  Euphrates,  fignifying  the  re¬ 
union  of  the  divided  Saracen  powers,  the  invafion  of 
Europe  by  them,  and  threatening  the  conqueft  of  it,  till 
defeated  by  Charles  Martel,  from  635  to  750. 

The  third  period  reveals  the  ftate  of  the  church  and 
providence  in  the  times  of  the  laft  head  of  Roman  go¬ 
vernment,  reprefented  by  the  beaft,  for  1260  years  to  its 
final  overthrow-,  from  about  the  year  756  to  about  the 
year  2016.  The  fealed  book  opened  by  the  lamb,  and. 
given  to  St.John  to  eat,  denotes  a  further  revelation  of 
what  was  to  follow,  in  order  of  time,  to  the  end  of  the 
•world.  There  are  three  general  deferiptions  of  this  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  xith,  xiith,  and  xiiith,  chapters.  The  firft 
fignifies  the  corrupt  ftate  of  the  church,  and  the  conftancy 
of  fome  faithful  vvitneifes  to  the  truth,  though  under 
fevere  perfecutions,  during  the  who\e  of  this  -  period. 
The  fecond  repreients  a  woman  forced  to  fly  into  the 
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wildernefs  for  fafety,  and  protected  there  1260  days,  fig- 
nifying  the  perfecution  and  prefervation  of  the  c  hurra 
during  the  fame  period.  The  third  defcription  repre- 
fents  a  monftrous  wild  bealt  riling  out  of  the  fea,  with 
feven  heads,  ten  horns,  as  many  crowns  and  titles  of 
blafphemy,  who  was  to  continue  42  months  ;  dignifying 
that  new  Roman  power,  which  fhould  ufe  its  authority 
to  promote  idolatrous  worfhip,  and  to  perfecute  all  who 
would  not  fubmit  to  it,  and  fhould  be  fupported  by  ano¬ 
ther  power  like  to  its  own  form  and  conftitution  during 
the  fame  period.  In  the  xivth  chapter,  the  chorus  of 
the  heavenly  .church  celebrates  in  a  hymn  the  happinefs 
of  thofe  who  remain  faithful  and  conflant;  and  a  nuntius 
or  angel  is  reprefented  as  coming  down  from  heaven  to 
declare  the  certain  and  fevere  punifhment  of  the  enemies 
of  truth  and  pure  religion  in  this  period.  In  the  xvth 
chapter,  feven  angels  are  reprefented  as  receiving  feven 
cups  full  of  the  wrath  of  God;  fignifying  that  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  truth  and  pure  religion  in  this  period  fhall  be 
feverely  punifhed  in  the  courfe  of  it,  and  be  utterly  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  end.  The  feven  angels  pour  out  their 
vials  or  cups:  the  firft  vial  poured  on  the  earth,  and  on 
the  worfhippers  of  the  beaft,  denotes  great  commotions 
through  the  whole  empire,  under  the  family  of  Charles 
the  Great,  by  which  that  family  becomes  extindl,  and  the 
empire  and  crown  of  France  are  transferred  to  other  fa¬ 
milies,  from  830  to  988.  The  fecond  v-ial  poured  on  the 
fea,  fignifies  the  great  bloodfhed  of  the  holy  war,  to  reco¬ 
ver  Jerufalem  from  the  Saracens,  from  1040  to  1190. 
The  third  vial  poured  on  the  rivers  and  fountains,  fignifies 
the  bloody  civil  wars  between  the  Guelphs  and  Gibel- 
lines,  the  papal  and  imperial  factions,  when  the  popes 
were  driven  out  of  Italy  into  France,  from  1200  to  1371. 
The  fourth  yial  poured  on  the  fun,  denotes  the  long 
wars  in  I  taly,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  occafioned  by 
a  long  fchifm  in  the  papacy;  the  Turks  taking  Conflan- 
tinople,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  ealtern  empire;  and 
pelfilential  difeafes  occafioned  by  intemperate  heat,  from 
137S  to  1530.  The  fifth  vial  poured  on  the  feat  or 
throne  of  the  beaft,  fignifies^  the  reformation,  and  the  ef- 
tablifhment  of  it  by  the  principal  ftates  of  Europe,  in 
oppofition  to  the  papal  authority,  from  1560  to  1650. 
The  fixth  vial  poured  on  the  river  Euphrates,  makes  way 
for  the  kings  of  the  eaft;  this,  in  the  order  of  the  pro¬ 
phecies,  feems  to  be  yet  future;  but  may  probably  mean 
fome  invafion  of  the  pope’s  dominion  from  its  eaftern 
boundary  on  the  Adriatic,  from  1670  to  1850.  The 
feventh  vial  poured  on  the  air,  the  feat  of  Satan's  empire, 
defcribes  the  utter  ruin  of  this  perfecuting,  idolatrous, 
government,  or  myftical  Babylon,  at  the  end  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  from  1850  to  2016. 

The  fourth  period  is  defcribed  in  the  xxth  chapter;  an 
angel  being  fent  from  heaven  to  fhut  up  Satan  in  the  bot- 
fomlefs  pit,  as  in  a  fecure  prifon,  for  1000  years,  during 
which  time  there  will  be  a  very  happy  ftate  of  the  church 
in  purity,  peace,  and  profperity. 

The  fifth  period  terminates  the  xooo  years  of  the 
church’s  profpeiity,  when  Satan  will  be  loofed  again  for 
a  little  feafon,  and  a  new  attempt  will  be  made  to  revive 
the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  a  fpirit  of  perfecution  ; 
which  fhall  end  in  the  final  deftruflion  of  Satan’s  power, 
and  of  all  the  enemies  of  peace  and  true  religion. 

The  fixth  period  comprehends  the  general  refurreftion 
and  final  judgment,  and  the  everlafting  deftruflion  of  the 
wicked. 

The  feventh  period  concludes  the  whole  prophecy,  with 
the  vifion  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  reprelenting, 
in  ftrong  images,  the  extent,  fecurity,  riches,  and  gran¬ 
deur,  of  the  heavenly  Jerufalem  ;  fignifying  the  conlum- 
niate  happinefs  of  the  heavenly  ftate,  and  the  fure  reward 
of  all  who  fliall  be  found  faithful  and  conflant,  in  the 
true  religion  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Such  is  the  general  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypfe,  given  by 
,Mr.  Lowman,  a  judicious  and  approved  writer  on  this 


fubjefl ;  but  the  meaning  aferibed  to  particular  parts  and 
prophecies  ot  this  book  by  different  commentators,  is 
very  various. 

St.  John’s  Day,  the  name  of  two  Chriftian  feftivals  : 
one  obferved  on  June  24th,  kept  in  commemoration  of 
the  wonderful  circumftances  attending  the  birth  of  John 
the  baptift ;  and  the  other  on  December  27,  in  honour  of 
St.  John  the  evangelift. 

JOHN,  furnamed  Mark,  an  early  difciple  and  fellow- 
labourer  of  the  apoftles,  and  himfelf  an  evangelift,  is  fome- 
times  fpoken  of  in  the  New  Teftament  under  the  title 
above-mentioned,  and  fometimes  called  by  his  furname 
only.  This  circumltance  has  induced  feveral  learned  mo¬ 
derns  to  be  of  opinion,  that  Mark  the  evangelift,  and  John 
Mark,  were  different  perfons ;  but  we  think  that  the 
weight  ot  evidence,  which  the  reader  may  fee  collected 
in  Lardner,  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opi¬ 
nion,  that  there  is  but  one  Mark  mentioned  in  the  New 
Teftament,  who  was  the  evangelift,  and  alfo  fellow- 
labourer  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  Peter.  See  there¬ 
fore  his  hiftory  under  the  word  Mark. 

JOHN  I.  pope,  was  a  Tufcan  by  nation,  and  the  fon  of 
a  perion  named  Conftantius.  He  became  a  pretbytet  of 
the  Roman  church  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  pope  Hor- 
mifdas  in  523,  was  defied  his  fucceffor.  His  pontificate 
was  fhort,  and  unhappy,  owing  to  the  intemperate  zeal  of 
the  emperor  Juftin  for  the  extirpation  of  all  the  feels  who 
would  not  conform  tp  the  catholic  faith.  Among  other 
perfecuting  ediels,  that  prince  iffued  one  in  the  year  524, 
by  which  the  Arians  were  deprived  of  all  their  churches, 
which  were  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Catholics. 
In  this  extremity,  the  Arians  applied  to  Theodoric  king 
of  Italy,  who  profeffed  the  fame  creed  with  themfelves, 
but  who  was  an  enemy  to  all  perfecution,  and  wifely  ex¬ 
tended  the  benefits  of  toleration  to  all  his  fubjecls,  en¬ 
treating  that  he  would  interpofe  his  good  offices  on  their 
behalf.  Theodoric  wrote  to  the  emperor  mod  preffing 
letters  in  favour  of  his  perfecuted  fubjecls  ;  and  when  he 
found  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  them,  knowing  the 
weight  which  the  advice  and  counfels  of  the  pope  had  at 
the  imperial  court,  he  ordered  John  to  attend  upon  him 
at  Ravenna.  On  the  pope’s  arrival  at  that  place,  he  di¬ 
rected  him  to  proceed  to  Conftantinople,  with  the  cha- 
rafler  of  his  ambaffador,  to  remonllrate,  in  his  name, 
againlt  the  perfecution  of  the  Arians,  and  to  declare,  that, 
if  the  emperor  did  not  think  fit  to  revoke  his  ediCl,  it 
was  the  king’s  firm  refolution  to  retaliate  on  the  Catho¬ 
lics  in  the  weft  all  the  feverities  that  were  praftifed  on 
the  Arians  in  the  eaft.  The  pope,  much  againlt  his  will, 
undertook  this  embaffy,  that  he  might  divert  the  ftorm 
which  threatened  the  Catholics  in  Italy ;  and,  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Conftantinople,  is  faid  to  have  been  received  with 
extraordinary  marks  of  honour.  He  was  invited  by  the 
patriarch  to  perform  divine  fervice  in  the  great  church  ; 
but  his  pride  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  the  in¬ 
vitation,  till  the  patriarch  had  agreed  to  yield  to  him  the 
firft  place,  and  that  he  fhould  be  feated  on  a  throne  above 
hjmfelf.  With  refpedt  to  the  main  defign  of  the  embaffy, 
many  authors  maintain,  that  the  pope,  by  his  reprefenfa- 
tions,  induced  the  emperor  to  revoke  his  edift  againft  the 
Arians,  and  to  allow  them  the  fame  liberty  of  confcience 
which  they  enjoyed  before  it  was  iffued  ;  while  others  de¬ 
clare  that  he  entirely  failed  in  accomplilhing  the  object 
of  his  million  ;  and  fome,  among  whom  is  Baronius,  infi- 
nuate,  that  he  fecretly  advifed  the  emperor  by  no  means 
to  grant  what  he  was  fent  to  demand  in  the  king’s  name. 
Be  the  truth  what  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  king  was 
fo  diffatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  embaffy  was 
conducted,  and  the  refult  of  it,  that  on  the  pope’s  return 
to  Ravenna,  and  giving  an  account  of  his  proceedings, 
Theodoric  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  from  the  palace 
to  the  common  prifon.  He  died  in  confinement,  in  the 
year  526,  after  having  governed  the  Roman  church  two 
years  and  between  eight  and  nine  months.  There  are 
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two  Letters  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Collett.  Concil. 
•which  were  formerly  attributed  to  this  pope,  but  which 
have  long' been  univerfally  confuiered  to  be  iuppofititious. 

JOHN  II.  pope,  furnamed  Mercurius,  was  a  Roman  by 
birth,  the  foil  of  one  Projeftus,  and  became  a  pretbyter 
of.  the  Roman  church.  Upon  the  death  of  pope  Boni¬ 
face  II.  in  the  year  532,  after  a  warm  conteft,  in  which 
there  were  feveral  competitors  for  the  vacant  dignity,  John 
was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne.  In  the  following  year 
the  difpute  concerning  the  propofition  of  the  Scythian 
monks,  that  “one  perfon  of  the  Trinity  fufferea  in  the 
flefli,”  was  revived  with  great  warmth  at  Conitantinople  ; 
one  party  maintaining  it  to  be  orthodox,  and  their  oppo¬ 
nents  acquiefcing-  in  the  judgment  of  pope  Hormifdas  on 
the  fubjett.  In  this  difpute  the  emperor  Juftinian  took  a 
part,  and  was  pleafed  to  declare  all  thofe  to  be  heretics 
who  diffented  from  the  propofition  of  the  monks.  Upon 
this,  the-party  who  acquiefccd  in  Hormifdas’s  judgment 
applied  to  the  new  pope  to  confirm  the  orthodoxy  of  their 
opinion  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  emperor  Juftinian  wrote 
to  him,  fending  him  his  creed,  which  included  the  dif- 
puted  propofition,  alluring  him  that  it  was  the  faith  of 
the  whole  eaftern  church,  and  entreating  him  to  pro¬ 
nounce  his  judgment  in  its  favour.  The  emperor’s  letter 
vyas  accompanied  with  rich  prefents.  John  was  for  fome 
time  at  a  lofs  how  he  fhould  determine  ;  but  at  length, 
after  confulting  the  Roman  clergy,  and  other  men  of 
learning,  decided  in  favour  of  orthodoxy  of  Juftinian’s 
confeflion,  and  thus  declared  the  fentence  of  his  infallible 
predecefi'or  to  be  erroneous.  John  died  in  the  year  535, 
after  a  pontificate  of  two  years  and  about  five  months. 

JOHN  III.  pope,  furnamed  Cataline,  was  a  native  of 
Rome,  and  the  fon  of  Anaftafius,  a  perfon  of  confiderable 
dillinClion.  He  was  raifed  to  the  popedom  on  the  death 
of  Pelagius,  in  560 ;  and,  after  holding  it  nearly  thirteen 
years,  died  in  573.  There  is  no  record  of  any  tranfac- 
tions  of  his  during  that  period  which  are  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice. 

JOHN  IV.  pope,  was  a  native  of  Salone,  in  Dalmatia, 
and  the  fon  of  Venantius,  furnamed  the  Scholaflic.  From 
the  poll  of  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  church,  he  was  una- 
nimoufly  elefted  by  the  people  to  the  pontifical  dignity, 
upon  the  death  of  pope  Severinus,  in  the  year  64.0.  I11 

the  following  year  he  aTfembled  at  Rome  a  council  of  bi- 
Ihops,  with  whofe  approbation  he  condemned  the  famous 
edift  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  called  the  EBhcfis ,  or  Ex- 
pofition  of  the  Faith,  in  which  all  controverfies  upon  the 
queftion,  “whether  in  Chrift  there  was  one  or  two  ope¬ 
rations,”  were  ftrittly  prohibited;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
he  anathematized  the  doftrine  of  the  Monothelites.  John 
fent  a  copy  of  the  atts  of  this  council  to  Pyrrhus,  patri¬ 
arch  of  Conitantinople,  who,  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  his  council,  confirmed 
the  EElhtfn,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which  he 
expreffed  no  fmall  furprife  at  his  condemning  a  doftrine 
which  his  predecefTor  Honorius  had  received  and  ap¬ 
proved.  The  pope,  fenfible  that  the  reputation  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Roman  fee  were  affefted  by  that  undeniable 
fatt,  wrote  a  long  letter  in  "reply,  in  which  he  endeavour¬ 
ed,  but  very  unfatisfattorily,  to  apologize  for  Honorius, 
evidently  either  miftaking  or  mifreprelenting  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  pontiff;  and  alfo  undertook  to  confute  the 
doftrine  of  the  Monothelites:  One  good  action  of  this 
pope  deferves  to  be  mentioned  to  his  honour;  which  was, 
that  he  employed  the  wealth  of  the  church  in  humanely 
redeeming  numbers  of  unhappy  Chriftians,  whom  the 
Sclavi  had  carried  off  captives  in  their  irruptions  into  the 
empire  during  the  reign  of  Fleraclius.  This  pontiff  died 
in  642,  having  filled  the  papal  chair  only  one  year  and 
rather  more  than  nine  months. 

JOHN  V.  pope,  was  a  native  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  and 
the  fon  of  one  Syriacus.  While  he  was  only  a  deacon, 
pope  Agatbo  appointed  him  one  of  the  three  legates 
whom  he  chofe  to  be  his  reprefentatives  at  the  fixth  ge¬ 
neral  council :  and  it  was  by  him,  as  he  underftood  the 
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Greek  tongue,  that  the  Greek  copy  of  the  letters  of  Ho¬ 
norius  to  Sergius,  produced  and  read  in  the  council,  was 
compared,  and  found  entirely  to  agree  with  the  Latin  origi¬ 
nal  depofited  in  the  library  of  the  patriarch.  In  the  year 
685,  upon  the  death  of  Beriedift  II.  John  was  elefted  pope ; 
but  he  enjoyed  his  dignity  only  one  year  and  ten  (fays, 
and  during  almoft  the  whole-of  that  time  was  confined  to 
his  bed  by  an  illnefs  which  proved  fatal  to  him  in  the 
year  686. 

JOHN  VI.  pope,  was  a  Greek  by  nation,  and  elefted 
fucceffor  to  Sergius,  in  the  year  702.  Scarcely  had  the 
knowledge  of  his  eleftion  reached  Conflantinople,  when 
the  emperor  Tiberius  Apfimarus,  for  reafons  of  which  we 
are  not  informed,  direfted  Theophylaft,  exarch  of  Italy, 
to  drive  him  from  his  fee ;  but  the  foldiery  prevented 
him  from  carrying  the  imperial  orders  into  execution,  by 
haftening  from  all  parts  to  the  defence  of  the  pope,  whom 
they  conlidered,  in  a  manner,  as  their  fovereign.  In  the 
firlt  year  of  his  pontificate,  John  difplayed  great  gehero-r 
fity,  by  redeeming  numerous  captives1  whom  Gilulpluis 
duke  of  Benevento  had  taken  in  an  irruption  into  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  empire  in  Italy  :  and  he  even  prevailed 
upon  that  prince  to  put  an  end  to  his  hoftil ities  againll 
the  fubjefts  of  the  empire.  In  the  following  year  he  held 
a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  the  haughty  and  turbulent 
Wilfrid,  who  had  been  driven  from  the  fee  of  York,  and 
baniihed  England,  was  declared  innocent  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge:  but,  the  papal  judgment  was  at  that 
time  confidered  by  the  Engliili  to  be  of  fubordinate  au¬ 
thority  to  the  decrees  of  the  national  clergy,  confirmed 
by  their  kings.  John  died  in  705,  after  a  pontificate  of 
three  years  and  between  two  and  three  months. 

JOHN  VII.  pope,  was,  like  the  preceding,  a  native  of 
Greece,  and  the  fon  of  a  perfon  called  Plato.  He  was 
raifed  to  the  papal  throne  on  the  death  of  John  VI. 
When  the  news  of  his  promotion  was  known  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  the  emperor  Jultinian  difpatched  an  embafty  to. 
Rome,  with  a  copy  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Trui-. 
lo  ;  and  a  letter  to  the  new  pope,  in  which  he  defired  him 
to  examine  thofe  canons,  and  to  point  out  thofe  which 
he  received,  and  thofe  which  met  with  his  difapprobation. 
The  ambafi’adors  had  all  due  honours  fit  own  to  them;  but 
the  timorous  pontiff,  fearful  of  incurring  the  emperor’s 
difpleafure  if  he  lhould  except  againft  any  of  thofe  ca¬ 
nons,  though  fome  of  them  condemned  the  received  prac¬ 
tices  of  his  church,  declined- giving  his  judgment  upon 
any  of  them,  and  fent  back  the  copy  to  the  emperor,  with-, 
out  Any  expreflions  of  approbation  or  difapprobation.  In 
his  pontificate,  Aribert,  king  of  the  Lombards,  is  laid' to 
have  reltored  to  the  apoftolic  fee  the  patrimony  of  the 
Roman  church  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  had  been  feized 
and  long  poffeffed  by  that  people.  Alter  prefiding  over 
the  Roman  fee  tyvo  years  and  rather  more  than  feven 
months,  John  died  in  the  year  707. 

JOHN  VIII.  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  the  fon 
of  one  Gundus.  He  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  the 
Roman  church;  and  when,  by  the  death  of  Adrian  II.  in 
the  year  872,  the  papal  fee  became  vacant,  he  was  elefted 
to  fill  it.  In  the  following  year,  the  emperor  Louis  II. 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  held  an  affembly  of  the  Rates  of 
Italy  fubjeft  to  the  empire,  at  which  the  pope  affifted. 
In  that  affembly  the  pope  affumed  the  power  of  abfolving 
Louis  from  an  oath  which  he  had  taken,  not  to  interfere 
with  the  government  of  the  dukedom  of  Benevento,  un¬ 
der  the  pretences  that  it  had  been  extorted  from  him  by 
force,  and  that  if  was  inconfiftent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
empire.  In  the  year  874,  the  pope  affifted  at  a  council  at 
Ravenna,  appointed  to  terminate  a  difpute  between  Urfus 
duke  of  Venice  and  the  patriarch  of  Grado.  That  pre¬ 
late  had  refufed  to  ordain  Dominic,  abbot  of  the  monaf- 
tery  of  Altena,  to  the  b iff) opr;c  of  Torcellum,  became  he 
had  made  himfelf  an  eunuch.  The  duke,  who  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  Dominic,  had  fo  intimidated  the  patriarch  by 
his  menaces,  that  he  privately  withdrew'  for  fafety  to 
Rome,  and  referred  the  decition  of  the  affair  to  his  ho}i- 
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nefs.  After  the  council  had  deliberated  on  the  bufinefs, 
the  pope  united  with  them  in  decreeing  that  Dominic 
Ihould  be  ordained  by  the  patriarch ;  by  which  determi¬ 
nation  the  pontiff  confented  to  gratify  a  powerful  lord, 
in  contradiction  to  the  exprefs  and  received  canons  of  the 
church.  In  the  following  year,  the  emperor  Louis  hav¬ 
ing  died  without  leaving  any  male  ilfue,  his  uncles, 
Louis  of  Germany  and  Charles  of  France  furnamed  the 
Eald,  became  competitors  for  the  empire,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy.  But  Charles,  entering  Italy  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  and  proceeding  to  Rome,  whither  he 
was  invited  by  the  pope,  was  crowned  there  by  the  pon¬ 
tiff  with  great  folemnity  in  St.  Peter’s  church.  Of  this 
circumftance  the  pope  afterwards  fpoke,  as  if  it  had  given 
to  Charles  an  undoubted  right  to  the  imperial  crown; 
and  from  that  time  his  fucceffors  pretended  to  have  a 
right  to  elett,  or  at  lead  to  confirm  the  election  of,  the 
emperors. 

After  Charles  had  returned  to  France,  a  council  was 
held  at  Pontion,  in  which  the  papal  legates  p refuted.  In 
this  council  a  letter  was  read  which  the  emperor  had  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  pope,  appointing  Angefifus,  archbifhop  of 
Sens,  primate  of  all  France  and  Germany  on  the  French 
fide  of  the  Rhine.  Againft  this  innovation  the  Galilean 
bifhops  loudly  protefted,  as  repugnant  to  the  canons  of. 
the  council  of  Nice,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  privileges 
granted  by  preceding  popes  to  the  fee  of  Rheims.  But 
the  pope,  defirous  of  obliging  the  emperor,  difregarded 
their  reraonftrances,  and  fupported  the  prelate  in  that 
dignity,  in  contempt  of  the  canons  of  the  church  and  the 
decrees  of  his  predecefi'ors.  This  council  confirmed  the 
pope’s  fentence  of  anathema  pronounced  againft  Formofus 
bifhop  of  Porto,  accufed  of  confpiring  againft  the  empe¬ 
ror  as  well  as  his  holinefs.  In  the  mean  time  the  Sara¬ 
cens  were  fpreading  devaluation  and  daughter  over  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  Italy,  and  threatened  to  advance 
againft  Rome,  in  conjunttion  with  the  forces  of  feveral  of 
the  princes,  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  re¬ 
deeming  their  territories  from  ruin  by  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  them.  The  pope  fpared  neither  promifes 
nor  threatenings  to  induce  thole  princes  to  withdraw 
from  that  alliance  ;  and,  when  Athanalius  bifhop  of  Na¬ 
ples  treacheroufiy  feized  his  own  brother  Sergius  duke  of 
Naples,  who  atted  in  concert  with  the  Saracens,  and,  after 
putting  out  his  eyes,  lent  him  in  this  mutilated  ftate  to 
Rome,  John  applauded  the  barbarous  action  as  an  accep¬ 
table  fervice  to  the  church.  That  prelate,  however,  who 
was  encouraged  by  the  pope  to  alTume  the  government  of 
the  dukedom,  no  Sooner  found  himfelf  firmly  eftablifh.ed 
in  it,  than  he  joined  the  Saracens,  and,  by  making  fre¬ 
quent  inroads  into  the  territory  of  Rome,  threw  the  city 
itfelf  into  the  utmoft  confufion.  Thus  circumftanced, 
the  pope  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the  neceftity  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  treaty  with  the  Saracens,  and  of  purchafing 
peace  from  them  by  the  payment  of  a  large  annual  tri¬ 
bute.  The  Saracens  faithfully  obferved  the  conditions  to 
which  they  had  agreed  ;  but  no  fooner  was  the  pope  de¬ 
livered  from  their  hoftilities,  than  he  was  afiailed  from 
another  quarter.  Lambert  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Adalbert 
marquis  of  Tufcany,  who'had  both  been  excommunicated 
by  the  pope  for  ufurping  fome  lands  belonging  to  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  fuddenly  entered  Rome  with  their 
forces;  feized  on  the  pope,  and  placed  him  in  confine¬ 
ment;  plundered  the  city,  and  obliged  the  Romans  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Carloman  as  king  of  Italy. 
Upon  their  retreat  from  Rome  they  let  the  pope  at  liberty, 
■who,  after  fulminating  his  anathemas  ag;.inft  them,  left 
the  city,  and  embarking  at  Otlia  failed  for  France;  not 
doubting  of  a  welcome  reception  from  Louis  the  Stam¬ 
merer,  fon  and  fucceffor  in  that  kingdom  of  the  late  em¬ 
peror  Charles.  Having  arrived  in  France,  he  held  a  coun¬ 
cil  at  Troyes,  in  the  year  878,  in  which  the  duke  of 
Spoleto  and  his  accomplices,  and  Formofus  bifnop  of 
Porto,  were  folemn-ly  excommunicated  and  anathema¬ 
tized.  At  the  clofe  of  the  council,  the  pope  exhorted 
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the  king  and  the  bifnops  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  accom-- 
pany  him  into  Italy,  to  protect  the  holy  Roman  church- 
againft  the  Saracens,  and  thofe  wicked  Chriftians  who  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  them.  It  does  not  appear 
from  hiftory,  however,  that  his  exhortations  were  attend¬ 
ed  with  much  fuccels,  firvee  he  was  attended  to  Italy  only 
by  duke  Bol’o,  and  his  wife  Hermengarda.  With  the 
fuccours  which  Bofo  brought  him,  he  was  rendered  more 
fecure  in  his  capital,  but  not  enabled  to  deliver  the  Ro¬ 
man  territory  from  the  exactions  of  the  Saracens. 

I11  the  mean  time,  Carloman  king  of  Bavaria,  and  his? 
younger  brother  Charles,  furnamed  the  Grefs,  were  con¬ 
tending  for  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  and  Charles  had. 
fucceeded  in  driving  his  brother  out  of  Italy.  Carlomanu 
died  foon  afterwards  ;  and,  upon  his  death,  the  ftates  of 
Bavaria,  chofe  his  fecond  brother  Louis  for  their  king,, 
who,  to  prevent  Charles  from  difturbing  him  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  that  kingdom,  renounced  in  his  fivour  all  claim- 
to  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  and.  the  title  of  emperor.. 
When  the  pope  heard  of  this  agreement,  he  wrote  to. 
Charles,  offering  him  the  imperial  crown,  and  prefling, 
him  to  come  to  Rome  to  receive  it.  As  foon  as  the  ftate 
of  his  affairs  would  permit  him,  Charles  proceeded  to  that! 
city,  and  was  crowned  by  the  pope  in  St.  Peter’s  church*, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  S80.  The  pope,  however,, 
could  not  prevail  with  the  new  emperor  to  lend  him  any 
afiiftance  againft  the  Saracens;  he,  therefore,  endeavoured- 
by  promifes,  as  well  as  threatenings,  to  gain  over  fuch  of 
the  Italian  princes  as  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
them.  He  even  went  in  perfon  to  Naples,  to  try  whether 
he  could  not  perfuade  Athanafius  to  turn  his  arms  again  It. 
them.  That  prelate  promifed  to  lupport  the  pope,  and 
was  fupplied  by  him  with  a  large  fum  of  money,  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  levy  the  requifite  forces;  but  with  the  rnoft 
fhamelefs  treachery  he  employed  the  forces  which  he  raffed 
in  afiifting  the  Saracens,  and  obliging  the  neighbouring 
princes  to  join  them.  On  account  of  this  conduct  the 
pope  folemnly  excommunicated  him  in  a  council  at  Rome 
and,  when  the  bifhop  afterwards  profeffed  repentance  and 
applied  for  abfolution,  the  pontiff  was  fo  fanguinary  as  to- 
order  an  intimation  to  be  conveyed  to  him,  that  he  could 
by  no  other  means  afford  a  convincing  proof  of  his  fince- 
rity,  than  by  apprehending  and  fending  to  Rome  fome  of 
the  chief  men  among  the  Saracens,  and  putting  the  reft: 
to  death  in  the  prefence  of  his  legates  John  died  in  the 
year  882,  when  upon  the  point  of  paying  a  fecond  vifit 
to  France,  for  the  purpofe  of  offering  his  mediation  to 
the  French  princes,  who  were  at  war  with  each. other  ;  af¬ 
ter  having  prefided  over  the  Roman  church  ten  years  and 
fome  days.  Catholic  writers  complain,  that  he  was  fo 
prodigal  of  his  excommunications,  that  they  began  to  be- 
confidered  as  mere  matters  of  form  5  and,  that  he  made 
an  irreparable  breach  in  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
church  by  permitting  pilgrimages  to  be  fubftituted  in  the 
room  of  penance.  He  allowed  the  Moravians  to  fay  the 
canonical  hours  and  to  celebrate  mafs  in  their  native  lan¬ 
guage.  In  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Collett.  Concil.  are 
inferted  three  hundred  and  twenty-fix  of  his  Letters,  and 
fragments  of  others,  which  throw  light  on  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  and  civil  affairs  of  his  time;  and  alfo  a  Sermon,  pro-- 
nounced  in  council  on  the  confirmation  of  the  elettion  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  Platina.  Cave's  Hijl.  Lit. 

JOHN  IX.  pope,  was  a  native  of  Tivoli,  of  which  he 
became  deacon  ;  and  the  fon  of  one  Rampoald.  Upon, 
the  death  of  Theodore  II.  in  898,  Sergius,  prefbyter  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  John,  were  candidates  to  lucceed 
him  ;  but,  the  party  of  John  prevailing,  and  driving  his 
rival  out  of  Rome,  he  was  raifed  to  the  papal  dignity. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  feeing  Italy  divided 
by  the  fattions  of  different  pretenders  to  the  empire,  he 
behaved  with  great  caution,  not  elpoufing  the  interelts  of 
either  of  them,  till  the  violence  of  Berenger  king  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  induced  him  to  take  a  decided  part.  That  prince 
appeared  unexpectedly  before  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  army,  and  obliged  the  new  pope  to  Grown  him 
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emperor.  He  had  no-  fcroner  left  the  city,  than  the  pope 
afiembled  a  council,  in  which  he  declared  the  coronation 
of  Berenger  null  and  illegal,  as  having  been  extorted  by- 
force,  and  acknowledged  Lambert,  who  had  all'o  been 
crowned  king  of  Italy,  as  the  only  lawful  emperor.  Since 
by  this  act  he  virtually  acknowledged  Formqfus,  who  had 
crowned  Lambert,  for  lawful  pope,  he  caufed  all  the  a£ts 
of  the  council  held  under  Stephen  again  ft  that  pontiff,  to 
be  annulled  and  Condemned  to  the  flames;  and  thofe 
whom  Formofus  had  ordained  were  reftored  to  their  ranks 
In  the  church,  as  having  been  unjuftly  degraded.  In  the 
fame  year  John  convened  a  council  to  meet  at  Ravenna, 
which  confirmed  the  afts  of  the  council  of  Rome,  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  coronation  of  Lambert,  who  was  prefent  in 
perfon.  Mention  is  made  of  a  third  council  afiembled  by 
this  pope  ;  but  no  particulars  concerning  it  have  reached 
our  times.  John  died  in  the  year  900,  after  having  filled, 
the  papal  chair  two  years  and  fome  days. 

JOHN  X.  pope,  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  the  fon  of  a 
perfon  of  the  fame  name,  and  became  deacon  to  Peter, 
archbifhop  of  Ravenna.  That  prelate  frequently  lent  him 
to  Rome,  to  pay  his  obeifance  to  his  holinefs  ;  and,  as  he 
was  a  handfome  man,  the  famous  proftitute  Theodora, 
who  governed  every  thing  at  that  infamous  court,  falling 
pnflionately  in  love  with  him,  engaged  him  to  maintain  a 
criminal  intercourfe  with  her.  While  they  lived  toge¬ 
ther  in  this  manner,  the  bilhop  of  Bologna  died,  and  The¬ 
odora  procured  that  fee  for  her  paramour;  but,  as  the 
archbifhop  of  Ravenna  died  before  he  was  confecrated, 
lhe  prevailed  on  pope  Lando  to  ordain  John  archbifhop 
of  that  city.  -Not  long  afterwards,  Lando  himfelf  dying, 
in  the  year  914,  Theodora  by  her  intereft  got  John  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  pontifical  chair.  But,  fcandalous  as  was 
the  channel  of  his  promotion  to  the  popedom,  and  vi¬ 
cious  as  were  his  morals,  Rome  and  Italy  were  indebted 
to  his  policy  and  vigorous  exertions,  for  deliverance  from 
the  barbarous  and  oppreflive  Saracens.  As  he  poffeffed 
an  uncommon  addrefs  and  great  abilities,  he  found  means 
to  engage  the  Italian  dukes,  Berenger  king  of  Lombard)', 
and  even  Conftantine  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  in  a  league 
againft  thofe  infidels  as  a  common  enemy.  Berenger  was 
tempted  to  join  this  alliance  by  the  pope’s  offer  to  crown 
him  anew',  and  get  him  acknowledged  by  all  for  lawful 
emperor ;  and,  in  purluance  of  his  engagement,  he  marched 
to  .Rome  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  army, 
where  he  was  entertained  by  the  pope  with  the  utmoft 
f'plendour  and  magnificence,  and  crowned  emperor  in  St. 
Peter’s  church  in  the  year  916.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
expefted  fuccours  having  arrived  from  the  Eaft,  the  pope 
was  determined  himfelf  to  take  the  field,  as  generaliffimo 
of  the  forces  raifed  by  the  Italian  lords.  Having  put 
himfelf  at  their  head,  the  armies  of  the  allies  advanced 
from  three  different  quarters  againft  the  Itrong  fortrefs  on 
the  Garigliano,  where  the  Saracens  had  concentrated  their 
forces,  and  began  to  batter  it  on  all  fides.  The  Saracens 
held  out  for  three  months  againft  their  fpirited  and  incef- 
fant  attacks,  till  their  provifions  were  all  confumed  ;  when, 
by  fetting  the  fortrefs  on  fire,  they  deftroyed  the  immenfe 
wealth  which  was  the  plunder  of  the  Italian  provinces, 
and,  fallying  out,  cut  themfelves  a  paffage  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  woods  and  mountains.  Being  clofely  purfued, 
however,  they  were  to  a  man  either  captured  or  cut  to 
pieces.  Thus  was  that  power  deftroyed,  (chiefly  through 
the  means  of  pope  John,)  which  during  the  (pace  of  forty 
years  had  been  the  terror  of  ail  Italy. 

In  the  year  920,  the  pope  terminated  the  mifunder- 
ftanding  which  had  fubfifted  between  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  Conftantinople  fince  the  pontificate  of  Ser¬ 
gius  III.  and,  in  the  year  921,  he  prefided  in  a  council  at 
Rome,  fummoned  to  decide  on  the  rival  claims  of  Hil- 
duin,  and  Richerius  abbot  of  Trom,  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Tongres.  The  latter,  it  feems,  had  been  elected  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  and  clergy;  but  Heriman,  archbifhop 
of  Cologne,  had  neverthelei’s  ordained  Hilduin.  The 
jk>£e  in  council  decreed,  that  Richerius  was  lawfully 
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defied,  and  not  only  pronounced  Hilduin  an  intruder, 
but  excommunicated  and  diverted  him  of  the  epifcopal 
dignity.  In  the  year  925,  John  fhowed  what  little  regard 
he  paid  to  the  difcipline  and  canons  of  the  church,  by 
confirming  the  nomination  of  Hugh,  a  child  fcarcely  five 
years  old,  and  fon  of  count  Herbert,  one  of  the  moll  pow¬ 
erful  lords  in  France,  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Rheims. 

As  John  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  papal, 
chair  to  the  intrigues  of  one  infamous  woman,  fo  he  loft> 
his  dignity  and  life  through  the  intrigues  of  another, 
equally  infamous.  This  was  Marozia,  the  daughter  of 
Theodora,  who  was  now'  dead.  Marozia  had  prollituted 
herfelf  to  pope  Sergius  III.  by  whom  fhe  had  a  fon  ;  and 
was  afterwards  married,  firft  to  Alberic,  and  upon  his 
death  to  Gu)',  fucceflively  marquifes  of  Tufcany.  On  the 
death  of  her  mother,  expefling  to  fucceed  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  fhe  had  poffeffed  over  the  pontiff,  fhe  was 
highly  provoked  at  perceiving  that  John  placed  greater 
confidence  in  his  own  brother  Peter  than  in  her  or  her 
hufband,  and  formed  the  bloody  defign  of  cutting  them' 
both  off.  This  defign  fhe  communicated  to  her  hufband, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  not  only  to  approve  of  it,  but  to 
be  the  inftrument  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Guy,  one  day,  when  the  pope  and  his  brother  were 
together  at  the  Lateran  palace,  broke  into  it  at  the  head' 
of  a  band  of  ruffians;  killed  Peter  before  his  brother’s 
face;  and  then,  feizing  the  pope,  dragged  him  to  prifion,. 
where  he  foon  afterwards  died,  fome  fay  fmothered  with 
a  pillow,  in  the  year  928.  He  had  held  the  papal  fee  more, 
than  fpurteen  years. 

JOHN  XI.  pope,  was  the  offspring  of  the  lawlefs  amount 
of  pope  Sergius  III.  with  the  libidinous  Marozia,  and  was- 
placed  on  the  papal  throne  when  very  young,  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  mother  and  his  father-in-law  Guy  marquis, 
of  Tufcany,  upon  the  death  of  Stephen  VII.  in  931.  Guy 
did  not  long  furvive  the  promotion  of  John  ;  and,  after 
his  death,  Marozia  lent  word  to  his  brother  Hugh,  king- 
of  Lombardy,  that  lhe  would  make  him  mafter  of  Rome,, 
upon  the  condition  of  his  marrying  her.  To  this  propo- 
fal  Hugh  readily  acceded,  and  took  poffeffion  of  his  bride 
and  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo.  He  foon  rendered  himfelf 
hateful  to  the  Romans,  how'ever,  by  treating  them  more: 
like  flaves  than  vaflals ;  and  he  provoked  the  deep  refent- 
ment  of  Alberic,  the  fon  of  Marozia  by  her  firft  hufband,, 
by  grofsly  affronting  him,  when,  one  day,  at  the  command 
of  his  mother,  he  prefented  to  the  king  either  fome  wine 
or  fome  water.  As  he  performed  the  office  awkwardly,, 
the  haughty  prince  (truck  him  in  a  paffion.  Indignant 
at  fuch  ufage,  Alberic  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  dif- 
contented  Romans,  and,  attacking  the  caftle  of  St.  An¬ 
gelo,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fortrefs  before  the  king: 
could  affemble  his  troops  for  its  defence.  In  the  con- 
fufion  of  the  affault,  Hugh  made  his  elcape;  but  Marozia,. 
as  well  as  his  brother  pope  John,  fell  into  Alberic’s  hands,  , 
who  kept  them  both  in  clofe  confinement  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  lives.  Upon  the  expulfion  of  Hugh,  Al¬ 
beric  obtained  poffefiion  of  the  fnpreme  power  at  Rome, 
under  the  title  of  conful  and  patrician.  John  died  in  936, 
after  a  pontificate  of  four  years  and  not  quite  ten  months,. 

JOHN  XII.  pope, .whole  original  name  was  Octavian, 
was  the  fon  of  Alberic,  who  had  obtained  poffeffion  of 
the  fovereignty  of  Rome  in  the  manner  related  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article.  On  the  death  of  Alberic  in  954,  Oiilavian, . 
though  only  fixteen  years  of  age,  fucceeded  to  his  father’s 
dignity;  and,  not  fatisfied  with  his  temporal  power,  when 
the  papal  throne  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Agape- 
tus  II.  in  the  .year  956,  he  fecured  the  poffeffion  of  it  to 
himfelf.  On  this  occafion  he  affumed  the  name  of  John 
XII.  and  thus  introduced  the  cuftom,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  adopted  by  his  fucceflors,  of  changing  their  ufual 
names  for  others,  upon  their  acceffion.to  the  pontificate. 
So  far  from  being  diftinguifhed  by  the  qualities  requifite- 
for  the  proper  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  he  is 
univerfally  reprefented  to  have  been  a  monfter  of  perfidy, 
cruelty,  rapacity,  impudence,. debauchery,  and  impiety. 

One 
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One  of  the  firft  meafures  of  his  pontificate  was  to  raife  an 
army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  marched  againft  Pandulph 
prince  of  Capua,  mod  probably  with. a  defign  of  becom¬ 
ing  mailer  of  his  dominions  ;  but  Pandulph  being  joined 
by  Girulph  prince  of  Salerno,  who  apprehended  that  he 
fhould  be  the  next  victim  of  the  pope’s  ambition,  their 
united  forces  entirely  defeated  John’s  army,  who  hirnfelf 
narrowly  efcaped  falling  into  their  hands.  Being  by  this 
experiment  in  feme  meafure  cured  of  his  paffion  for  ex¬ 
tending  his  dominions,  John  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
abandoned  hirnfelf  to'all  manner  of  wickednefs  and  de¬ 
bauchery.  In  the  mean  time  Berenger  king  or  Italy, 
and  his  fon  Adalbert,  or  Albert,  whom  he  had  affociated 
with  hirnfelf  in  the  fovereignty,  exercifed  their  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  greateft  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  loading 
the  clergy,  as  well  as  laity,  not  excepting  the  Romans 
themfelvfes,  with  the  mod  exorbitant  taxes.  Unable  to 
bear  his  yoke,  John  fent  ambaffadors  in  the  year  961,  to 
O.tho  the  Great,  king  of  Germany,  entreating  him  to 
march  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  de¬ 
liver  the  church  and  the  people  from  the  tyranny  under 
which  they  groaned  ;  adding  a  folemn  promile,  that  in 
requital  for  tiiofe  fervices  he  would  crown  him  emperor. 
To  this  application  Otho  gladly  lidened  ;  and,  having 
entered  Italy  with  a  large  body  of  troops  in  the  latter  end 
Gf  the  year,  the  forces  of  Berenger  fled  every  where  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  the  Italians  flocked  from  all  quarters  to 
join  him.  Being  arrived  at  Rome  early  in  962,  he  was 
there  crowned  emperor  with  the  ufual  folemnity ;  on 
which  occafion,  he  promifed  upon  oath  to  defend  the  Ro¬ 
man  church  againd  all  her  enemies,  and  to  maintain  her 
in  the  poffeffion  of  all  her  privileges ;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  he  obliged  the  pope  and  the  Romans  to  fwear  obe¬ 
dience  to  him,  and  that  they  would  lend  no  kind  of  affift- 
ance  to  Berenger  or  his  Ion  Albert.  There  was  luch  a 
contrariety,  however,  between  the  pontiff’s  morals  and 
thole  of  the  jud  and  virtuous  Otho,  that  the  former,  con¬ 
ceiving  that  the  emperor  would  not  connive  at  his  fcan- 
daious  manners,  loon  began  to  repent  of  the  dep  which 
he  had  taken ;  and,  no  fooner  had  Otho  departed  from 
Rome,  than,  unmindful  of  his  oath,  the  pope  entered  into 
a  correfpondence  with  Albert,  who  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Saracens,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  flat¬ 
tered  hirnfelf  that  he  might  let  the  power  of  the  emperor 
at  defiance,  and  purfue' uncontrouled  his  licentious  courfe 
of  life.  When  the  emperor  received  intelligence  of  this 
correfpondence,  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  Rome,  to  remon- 
drate  againd  John’s  breach  of  his  oath,  who  met  with  a 
very  indifferent  reception  from  the  pope,  and  received 
from  the  Romans  a  Ihocking  account  of  the  debauched 
life  which  he  publicly  led. 

Soon  afterwards  Otho  was  informed,  that  the  pope  had 
openly  declared  for  Albert,  and  had  admitted  him  with 
all  his  followers  into  Rome.  The  emperor,  loft  no  time 
in  taking  meafures  to  punilh  this  revolt;  and,  putting 
hirnfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  advanced  againd  the  con¬ 
federates.  When  the  pope  and  Albert  heard  of  his  ap¬ 
proach,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  withdand  his  forces, 
they  plundered  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  fled,  carry¬ 
ing  along  with  them  all  the  wealth  which  they  found 
there.  The  emperor  entered  Rome  in  the  year  963  ;  and, 
after  fettling  the  civil  government  of  the  city,  called  a 
council  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  John.  In  this 
council,  the  pontiff  was  accufed  and  convicted  of  fuel)  a 
variety  of  crimes  againd  judice,  humanity,  virtue,  and 
decorum,  that  a  decree  was  paffed  to  degrade  him  from 
his  high  office,  itrthe  mod  ignominious  manner,  as  a  mon- 
fter  who  podeffed  not  one  Angle  virtue  to  atone  for  his 
numerous  vices.  When  the  fentence  of  his  depofition 
had  been  pronounced,  the  council,  clergy,  nobility,  and 
people,  unanimoufly  elefted  Leo  VIII.  to  fill  his  place. 
See  the  article  Germany,  vol.  viii.  p.  473. 

As  the  Romans  feemed  all  extremely  well  pleafed  with 
their  new  pontiff,  the  emperor  was  induced  to  difmifs  the 
greater  part  of  his  army.  When  John  was '  apprifed  of 
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this  circumftance,  by  means  of  his  emifiaries  he  bribed  s 
confiderable  body  of  the  profligate  Romans,  who  were 
prevailed  upon  to  attempt  a  revolution,  and  to  murder 
the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  new  pope.  They  conducted 
their  confpiracy  with  the  utmofl  fecrecy,  and  on  a  day 
fixed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  964,  advanced  in  arms 
againd  the  emperor’s  quarters.  Upon  the  firft  alarm, 
hpwever,  with  the  few  troops  which  he  had  with  him  he 
attacked  die  rebels,  put  them  to  flight,  and  purfued  them 
with  great  daughter,  till  his  humanity  led  him  to  check, 
the  fury  of  his  brave  defenders.  On  the  following  day, 
at  the  requeft  of  pope  Leo,  the  good-natured  prince  grant¬ 
ed  them  a  free  pardon,  upon  their  taking  anew  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  delivering  hoftages  for  their  obfervance 
of  it.  Not  long  afterwards  the  emperor  repaired  to  Ca- 
merino,  having  liberated  the  hoftages  before  bis  depar¬ 
ture,  juftly  expecting  to  fecure  the  affeftion  as  well  as  fide¬ 
lity  of  the  Romans  by  fuch  a  mark  of  confidence.  Scarce¬ 
ly  had  the  emperor  quitted  Rome,  before  a  plot  was  laid 
foranew  revolution.  The  profligate  companions  of  John, 
with  whom  he  was  accuftomed  to  riot,  and  fpend  the 
greateft  part  of  his  time,  found  means  to  fecure  fuch  a 
number  of  partifans,  among  perfons  of  all  ranks,  that 
they  determined  on  his  reftoration ;  and,  by  them  the  de- 
pofed  pope  was  unexpectedly  brought  hack,  admitted  into 
the  city,  and  attended  in  a  kind  of  triumph  to  the  Late- 
ran  palace.  Leo  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  to  the 
emperor;  but  feveral  of  his  friends  and  adherents  were 
treated  with  great  barbarity.  John  immediately  affem- 
bled  a  council  of  prelates  and  cardinals,  devoted  to  his 
will  and  pleafure,  who  condemned  the  council  which  had 
depofed  him,  as  an  unlawful  and  uncanonical  meeting  5 
depofed  and  anathematifed  Leo ;  and  paffed  different  fen- 
tentes  of  condemnation  on  all  thofe  who  had  been  accef- 
fory  to  his  elevation.  John  did  not  long  furvive  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  this  council ;  for,  having  foon  afterwards  engaged 
in  a  criminal  connection  with  a  married  woman,  the  in¬ 
jured  hufband,  who  caught  him  in  his  bed,  liaftened  the 
end  of  his  holinefs’s  infamous  life,  by  fome  violent  blows 
which  he  gave  him  on  the  temples.  His  death  is  fuppofed 
to  have  taken  place  in  964,  after  he  had  filled  the  papal 
throne  about  eight  years. 

JOHN  XIII.  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  the  fon 
of  a  bifliop  of  the  fame  name.  The  firft  circumftance 
which  we  find  related  concerning  him  is  his  attendance, 
as  bifliop  of  Narni,  in  the  council  held  at  Rome  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  conduft  of  John  XII.  of  whom  he  was  one 
of  the  principal  accufers.  By  the  part  which  he  took  on 
this  occafion  he  recommended  hirnfelf  to  the  favour  of 
the  emperor  Otho,  who,  after  the  death  of  that  unworthy 
pontiff,  returned  with  his  army  to  Rome,  and  held  a  coun¬ 
cil  there,  in  which  a  decree  was  palled,  conferring  on  the 
emperor  and  his  fucceffors  for  ever  the  power  of  nomi¬ 
nating  the  pope,  and  of  granting  the  inveftiture  to  bi- 
fliops.  After  the  death  of  Leo  VIII.  in  the  year  965,  the 
Romans  fent  deputies  to  the  emperor,  tojearn  his  pleafure 
concerning  the  election  of  a  pope ;.  and,' on  his  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  bifliop  of  Narni  was  chofen  to  that  dig¬ 
nity.  As  he  owed  his  promotion  to  the  emperor,  he  was 
zealoufly  attached  to  his  interefts,  and  in  fupport  of  them 
difplayed  much  haughtinefs,  and  affumed  a  degree  of 
power  which  provoked  the  enmity  of  the  Roman  nobility, 
who  affefted  to  retain  the  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  un¬ 
der  Alberic.  They  therefore  entered  .into  a  confpiracy 
againft  him  ;  and,  being  aflifted  by  the  prefect,  and  a  lead¬ 
ing  man  in  the  city  named  Rotfred;  they  caufed  the  pope 
to  be  arrefted,  and  fent  him  prifoner  into  Campania. 
They  foon  thought  it  prudent,  however,  to  Let  him  at  li¬ 
berty,  when  he  retired  to  Capua,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  higheft  refpeft,.  and  hofpitably  entertained  by 
Pandulph,  the  prince  of  that  city.  During  his  fefidence 
at  Capua,  John  eredted  it  into  a  metropolis,  and  ordained 
the  brother  of  Pandulph  the  flrd  archbilhop.  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  ten  months,  the  Romans,  hearing  that  the  emr 
peror  was  marching  with  his  army  to  reftore  the  pope. 
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and  to-punilh  his  enemies,  recalled  him  to  Rome;  but 
their  reluctant  fubmilhon  had  not  the  effeft  of  appealing 
the  emperor’s  juft  refentment.  Having  entered  the  city 
without  op.pofition,  he  directed  that  the  principal  authors 
of  the  late  proceedings  fhould  be  feized,  fent  the  confuls 
into  exile,  and  ordered  the  thirteen  tribunes  to  be  hanged. 
The  prefect  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  make  his  efcape  ;  but 
all  the  reft  were  either  banifhed,  or  condemned  to  impri- 
fonment  for  life.  Rotfred  had  be'fore  been  murdered  by 
fome  of  the  pope’s  partifans;  and,  on  this  occcafion,  his 
body  was  dug  up,  cut  in  pieces,  and  thrown  into  the 
common  fewer,  as  unworthy  of  Chriftian  burial.  Having 
thus  punilhed  the  rebellious  Romans,  the  emperor  went, 
accompanied  by  the  pope,  to  Ravenna,  where  a  council 
was  held  in  the  year  967,  at  which  the  emperor  reftored 
to  the  pope  the  city  of  Ravenna  with  it*  territory,  and  fe- 
veral  other  places  which  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  had  given 
to  the’Roman  fee,  but  which  had  been  feized  by  Berenger 
and  Albert.  Upon  the  breaking-up  of  the  council,  the 
pope  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
liis  life  in  the  unmolefted  polfelfion  of  his  high  dignity. 
John  died  at  Rome  in  972,  after  having  preiided  in  the 
Roman  fee  nearly  feven  years.  In  his  pontificate  the 
Poles  were  firft  converted  to  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and, 
by  fome  writers,  he  is  faid  to  have  introduced  the  practice 
of  blefting  church  bells,  though  others  maintain  that  the 
ceremony  was  of  much  earlier  invention.  Four  of  this 
pope’s  Letters  may  be  feen  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Col- 
left.  Concil.  Among  the  other  legendary  tales  of  the 
times  it  is  related,  that,  while  Otho  was  at  Rome,  one  of 
the  lords  in  his  fuite  became  pofleffed  by  the  devil.  In 
order  to  expel  the  enemy,  recourfe  was  had  to  the  chain 
of  St.  Peter,  which  was  hung  round  the  demoniac’s  neck, 
who  by  that  means  was  inltantaneoully  cured.  Thieri, 
bilhop  of  Metz,  was  fo  affected  by  beholding  this  mira¬ 
cle,  that,  feizing  the  chain,  he  protefted  that  he  would 
fooner  fuffer  his  hand  to  be  cut  off  than  part  with  his 
prize.  His  holinefs,  however,  at  length  calmed  the  pre¬ 
late’s  holy  frenzy,  by  making  him  the  prefent  of  a  Angle 
link.  Cave's  HiJ}.  Lit. 

JOHN  XIV.  pope,  whofe  name  before  his  eleflion  to 
the  pontifical  dignity  was  Peter,  and  who  held  the  fee 
of  Pavia  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  arch-chancellor  un¬ 
der  the  emperor  Otho  II.  This  prelate  obtained  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  called  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  death  of 
Benedict  VII.  in  the  year  985  ;  but  he  held  it  only  eight 
months.  For  B-oniface  VII.  called  Franco  by  thofe  who 
clafs  him  among  the  antipopes,  hearing  at  Conftantinople, 
whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge  when  driven  from  Rome, 
of  the  death  of  Otho,  returned  privately  to  that  city. 
Here  he  was  received  with  great  joy  by  thofe  of  his  party, 
who  encouraged  him  to  attempt  the  expulfion  of  John 
from  his  fee.  This  he  readily  undertook ;  and,  his  fac¬ 
tion  having  prevailed,  he  feized  his  rival,  confined  him  in 
the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  there  either  ftarved  him  to 
death  or  difpatched  him  with  poifon.  Boniface  himfelf 
did  not  long  furvive  the  viftim  of  his  cruelty,  being  car¬ 
ried  off  by  a  fudden  death  in  the  year  985. 

Upon  this  event,  John,  a  native  of  Rome,  and  the  fon 
of  one  Robert,  was  defied  pope,  and  governed  the  church 
during  the  fpace  of  four  months.  Some  writers  have 
hence  been  led  to  give  him  the  title  of  John  XV.  But 
whether  his  eleiftion  was  not  canonical,  or  whether  he 
died  before  his  confecration,  he  is  not  reckoned  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  catholic  ecclefiaitical  hiftorians  among 
the  popes. 

JOHN  XV.  pope,  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  the  fon 
of  a  prelbyter  named  Leo.  He  was  elected  to  the  papal 
dignity  in -the  year  985,  on  the  death  of  John  the  fon  of 
Robert,  mentioned  above.  Soon  after  the  commencement 
of  his  pontificate,  Crefcentius,  a  man  of  great  power  at 
Rome,  who  afpircd  at  the  lovereignty  of  the  city,  feized 
the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  aflumed  the  title  of  conful. 
The  pope,  conceiving  that  he  was  in  danger  of  meeting 
with  the  fate  of  John  XIV.  at  his  hands,  withdrew  into 
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Tufcany,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Otho  III.  en¬ 
treating  him  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  holy  fee,  and  to 
deliver  Rome  from  the  new  tyranny  which  threatened  its 
deftruclion.  Otho  having  fent  an  anfwer  to  the  pope, 
that  if  neceffary  he  would  come  with  his  whole  army,  and 
fupport  the  apoftolic  fee  with  the  fame  zeal  which  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  grandfather  had  dilphyed;  John  took  care  to 
inform  Crefcentius  of  the  imperial  promife.  Upon  this 
the  latter,  recollefting  the  late  executions,  and  knowing 
his  incapacity  to  oppofe  the  emperor,  fent  fome  of  the 
principal  of  his  party  to  invite  his  holinefs  back  to  Rome, 
with  the  ltrongeft  afiurances  not  only  of  fafety,  but  of  all 
the  refpedt  which  was  due  to  the  fucceffor  of  St.  Peter. 
With  this  invitation  the  pope  complied,  and  was  fullered 
to  live  unmolefted  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  pon¬ 
tificate. 

In  the  year  989,  he  obliged  Albert  bifhop  of  Prague, 
who  had  deferred  his  fee  for  the  purpofe  of  embracing  the 
monallic  life,  to  relume  the  exereile  of.  his  pnftoral  func¬ 
tions  ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  fuccefsfully  medi¬ 
ated  a  peace,  by  his  legates,  between  Ethelred  king  of 
England  and  Richard  duke  of  Normandy.  In  the  year 
993,  af  a  council  held  in  the  Lateran  palace,  the  pope,  af¬ 
ter  hearing  read  an  account  of  the  life  and  fuppofed  mi¬ 
racles  of  Ulderic  bilhop  of  Augufta,  and  confulting  with 
the  bilhops,  declared  that  Ulderic  might  from  that  time 
be  worfhipped  and  invoked  as  a  faint  reigning  in  heaven 
with  Chrilt.  This  is  the  firft  inftance  on  record  of  the 
folemn  canonization  of  a  pretenderily-meritorious  charac¬ 
ter;  a  praflice  which  foon  contributed  to  crowd  the  Ro¬ 
man  calendar  with  faints,  and  loaded  the  church  with 
wealth,  by  the  rich  offerings  with  which  the  fuperftitious 
multitude  was  encouraged  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  thefe 
new  mediators  between  God  and  man.  In  the  fame  year 
the  pope  became  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Galiican 
clergy.  The  latter  had  convitted  Arnold  archbilhop  of 
Rheims  of  high  treafon,  at  a  council  held  at  Rheims  in 
991,  and  had  proceeded  folemnly  to  depofe  him  front  his 
dignity,  and  to  appoint  Gerbert,  formerly  preeeptor  to 
prince  Robert,  the  fon  of  Hugh  Capet,  archbilhop  in  his 
room.  When  the  pope  was  informed  of  thefe  proceed¬ 
ings,  he  declared  them  null,  and  fufpended  all  the  bilhops 
who  had  aflilted  at  that  council.  To  this  l'ufpenlion  the 
bilhops  paid  no  attention,  and  during  two  years  main¬ 
tained  with  fpirit,  that  they  had  adled  in  conformity  with 
the  canons  of  the  church,  and  that  the  pope  could  not  re- 
verfe  the  judgment  which  they  had  given,  nor  fufpend 
them  for  giving  it.  The  deciiion  of  the  affair  was  refer¬ 
red  to  a  council  fummoned  to  alfemble  at  Rheims  in  the 
year  995.  In  that  council  the  pope  triumphed  over  the 
bilhops,  through  the  addrefs  of  the  legate,  who  gained 
over  many  of  them  to  his  party  ;  and  Gerbert  was  order¬ 
ed  to  be  depofed,  and  Arnold  to  be  reinllated  in  his  fee. 

About  this  time  Crefcentius  began  to  refume  his  am¬ 
bitious  projefts  at  Rome,  and  gave  John  lo  much  difturb- 
ance,  that  he  was  again  obliged  to  entreat  the  emperor  to 
come  to  his  afiiftance.  Upon  this,  Otho  immediately 
marched  with  an  army  into  Italy;  but  John  died  when 
he  had  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna,  in  the  year  996,  and 
the  eleventh  of  his  pontificate. 

JOHN  XVI.  pope,  or  antipope,  originally  called  Phila- 
gatkus.  He  was  a  native  of  Roffano  in  Calabria,  and  of 
mean  extr2<ftion,  but  a  perfon  of  confiderable  abilities  and 
addrefs.  As  Calabria  was  then  lubjeft  to  the  Greek  em¬ 
pire,  arid  he  fpoke  the  Greek  language,  he  inlinuated  him¬ 
felf  into  the  favour  of  the  Greek  emprefs  Theophania, 
confort  of  the  emperor  Otho  II.  who  recommended  him 
to  her  hulband,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  feveral  af¬ 
fairs  of  moment;  as  he  was  afterwards  by  Otho  III.  He 
obtained  polfelfion  of  the  fee  of  Placentia,  and  held  it  till 
he  heard  that  Gregory  V.  was  driven  from  Rome  by  Cref- 
centius,  in  the  year  997  ;  when  he  purchafed  the  pope¬ 
dom  of  that  ufurper,  with  the  plunder  of  the  church  of 
Placentia,  and  affumed  the  name  of  John  XVI.  But, 
upon  the  approach  of  the  emperor  Otho  with  au  army  to- 
3  I  _  wards 
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wards  Rome,  this  antipope  endeavoured  to  make  his  cf- 
cape  from  the  city  ;  falling,  however,  into  the  hands  of 
fome  of  Gregory’s  friends,  they  deprived  him  of  his  fight, 
and  cut  off  his  nofe  and  ears.  It  is  reported  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  before  he  was  put  to  death,  mounted  the  unhappy 
wretch  upon  an  afs,  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  led 
him  in  this  condition  through  the  rtreets  of  the  city, 
dreffed  in  a  tattered  facerdotal  habit,  forcing  him  as  he 
went  along  to  lay,  “  Whofoever  ihall  dare  to  difpoffel's  a 
pope,  let  him  be  ferved  like  me.” 

JOHN  XVII.  pope,  furnamed  Sicco,  was  a  native  of 
Rome,  and  of  mean  defcent  according  to  fome  writers, 
but  fprung  from  an  illuftrious  and  ancient  family  accord¬ 
ing  to  others.  He  was  elected  pope  on  the  death  of  Sil- 
veiter  II.  in  the  year  1003,  and  died  during  the  fame  year, 
having  preiided  over  the  fee  of  Rome  only  between  five 
and  fix  months.  Some  authors  ftate,  that  from  his  time 
the  people  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  voting  at 
elections  of  the  fovereign  pontiffs,  which  was  afterwards 
confined  to  the  clergy. 

JOHN  XVIII.  pope,  whofe  former  name  was  Fafanus, 
was  by  birth  a  Roman,  and  elefted  fucceffor  to  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  preceding  article,  in  December  1003.  He  pre- 
fided  over  the  Roman  church  five  years  and  five  months, 
and  died  in  1009.  We  meet  with  no  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  his  pontificate  which  are  deferving  of  being  noticed, 
except  his  fending  St.  Bruno  to  preach  Chriitianity  to 
the  Ruffians,  and  his  terminating  the  fchifm  which  exifted 
between  the  eaftern  and  weftern  churches. 

JOHN  XIX.  pope,  originally  called  Romanus,  was  the 
fon  of  Gregory  count  of  Tufculum,  and  brother  of  Bene¬ 
dict  VIII.  Upon  the  death  of  Benedict  in  the  year  1014, 
Gregory’s  influence  and  wealth  procured  the  election  of 
his  other  fon,  who  was  then  but  a  layman.  At  his  ordi¬ 
nation  he  took  the  name  of  John  XIX.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  pontificate,  the  emperor  Bafilius  and  the  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Conftantinople  lent  an  embafly  to  Rome,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  pope’s  confent  that  the  patriarch  of  that  imperial 
city  fhould  ftyle  himfelf  oecumenical  or  univerfal  biftiop 
of  the  Eaft ;  and,  as  it  was  well  known  that  all  things 
were  venal  at  Rome,  the  ambaffadors  brought  with  them 
prefents  of  immenfe  value,  in  order  to  render  the  pope 
.and  the  clergy  favourable  to  the  objebt  of  their  million. 
They  would  have  carried  their  point  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  had  not  the  clergy  of  Italy  and  France  taken  the 
alarm,  and  made  fuch  ftrong  reprefentations  to  the  pope, 
to  divert  him  from  complying  with  what  they  conceived 
to  be  an  unjuft  and  infidious  requeft,  that  he  found  him¬ 
felf  obliged  to  difmifs  the  ambaffadors  with  a  refufal,  tell¬ 
ing  them,  that  the  title  of  univerfal  biftiop  became  none 
but  the  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter  in  the  apoftoiic  fee.  In  the 
year  1026,  Conrad  king  of  Germany,  having  entered  Italy 
with  an  army,  and  reduced  all  the  towns  which  had  Shaken 
off  the  imperial  yoke,  went  to  Rome,  where  the  pope 
crowned  him  emperor,  and  his  queen  Gifela  emprefs,  with 
the  uf'ual  folemnities,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  On  this 
occaiion,  Rudolph  king  of  Burgundy,  and  Canute  king 
England,  who  had  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
were  prefent.  In  a  letter  written  to  the  bifhops  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Canute  informs  them,  that  he  had  obtained  from 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Burgundy  an  exemption 
from  all  tolls  for  fuch  of  his  fubjefts  as  fliould  pafs  through 
their  dominions  either  to  trade  or  to  viftt  the  holy  places 
at  Rome ;  and  he  adds,  that,  upon  his  complaint,  the 
pope  had  promifed  to  moderate  the  exorbitant  fums  which 
were  extorted  from  the  archbiftiops  when  they  went  to 
Rome  for  their  palls.  John  died  in  1033,  having  held 
the  Roman  lee  nine  years  and  fome  days. 

JOHN  XX.  pope,  or  XXI.  according  to  the  generality 
of  ecclefiaftical  writers,  was  a  Portuguefe  by  nation,  and 
born  at  Lifbon.  His  original  name  was  Peter,  and  he 
was  the  fon  of  one  Julian,  a  phyfician  ;  whence  he  was 
called  Petrus  Juhani.  He  became  eminent  for  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  fciences,  and  particularly  with  medi¬ 
cine,  the  profelfion  of  which  he  followed  for  a  time  with 
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great  reputation.  Afterwards  he  devoted  himfelf.  to  the 
fervice  of  the  church ;  and,  having  entered  into  orders, 
obtained  the  archdeaconry,  and  fubfequently  the  archbi- 
fliopric,  of  Braga.  In  the  year  126S,  pope  Gregory  X. 
advanced  him  to  the  facred  college,  by  the  title  of  Car- 
dinal-bilhop  of  Tufculum.  On  the  death  of  Adrian  V. 
in  1276,  he  was  elected  to  the  pontifical  dignity;  when 
he  took  the  name  of  John  XX.  or  XXI.  The  firft  act  of 
his  pontificate  was  to  pafs  a  decree,  revoking  the  famous 
constitution  of  Gregory  X.  which  provides  that  the  car¬ 
dinals  Ihall  be  ftiut  up  in  the  conclave  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  papal  fee.  Having  much  at  heart  the  relief  of  the 
Chriftians  in  the  Eaft,  loon  after  his  election  he  lent  a  le¬ 
gate  into  France,  to  procure  them  fuch  fupplies  as  ftioukl 
enable  them  to  retain  the  little  which  they  ftill  poffefled 
in  the  Holy  Land;  and  he  wrote  to  the  kings  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  of  Spain,  and  of  Hungary,  earneftly  exhorting  them 
to  lay  afide  all  animofities  againft  each  other,  and  to  join 
in  the  common  caufe.  He  all'o  fent  nuncios  to  mediate  a 
reconciliation  between  Philip  the  Bold  of  France,  and  Al- 
phonfo  of  Caftile,  enjoining  them  to  excommunicate  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  princes  who  Ihould  not  acquiefce  in  the  terms 
of  accommodation  judged  reafonable  by  the  apoftoiic  fee. 
Being  attached  to  the  ltudy  of  judicial  aftrology,  he  be¬ 
came  a  complete  dupe  to  that  pretended  fcience,  and  flat¬ 
tered  himfelf  that  he  Ihould  live  a  longtime.  The  event 
foon  Ihowed  the  abfurdity  of  his  calculations  ;  for,  hav¬ 
ing  added  a  new  room  to  his  palacent  Viterbo,  the  roof 
fuddenly  fell  in  upon  him,  and  fo  bruifed  him,  that  he 
died  within  a  few  days,  after  a  pontificate  of  only  eight 
months.  He  is  faid  to  have  (hewn  great  ignorance  iff  the 
management  of  temporal  affairs  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  have  been  the  kind  benefactor  of  the  poor;  an  encou- 
rager  of  learned  men,  in  whofe  company  he  always  took 
delight,  Of  whatever  rank  or  condition  they  might  be  ; 
and  unbounded  in  the  generality  with  which  he  reward¬ 
ed  thole  who  excelled  in  any  branch  of  literature.  He  is 
alfo  faid  to  have  been  no  friend  to  the  monaftic  orders, 
againft  whom  he  was  meditating  a  blow  at  the  time  when 
he  was  killed.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Summulas  Lo- 
gicales,  firft  printed  at  Paris  in  1487,  folio.  2.  Parva  Lo- 
gicalia,  in  Partes  &  Capita  diftinfta,  firft  printed  at  Ve¬ 
nice  in  1593,  4to.  3.  Traclatus  Logicales  VI.  firft  printed 
at  Cologne  in  1503,  4.  A  treatil'e  In  Phyjionomiam  Arif- 

toteles ;  fome  medical  treatifes,  &c.  One  of  his  Letters, 
to  Edward  I.  king  of  England  may  be  feen  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  ColieCi.  Concil.  and  four  in  Waddingus’s 
Anna!.  Minor. 

JOHN  XXI.  or  XXII.  pope,  formerly  called  James  de 
Ossa,  was  a  Frenchman  by  nation,  and  born  at  Cahors. 
According  to  fome  writers,  he  was  the  fon  of  a  tavern- 
keeper,  ora  cobler  ;  but  others  ftate  that  he  was  of  noble 
defcent.  He  poffefled  a  tolerable  fliare  of  learning,  and 
confiderable  abilities,  which  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Sicily,  who  employed  him 
in  the  management  of  ftate-affairs,  in  which  he  acquitted 
himfelf  with  reputation.  King  Robert  raifed  him  to  the 
dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  by 
his  intereft  at  the  court  of  pope  Clement  V.  obtained  for 
him  the  bifhopric  of  Frejus,  whence  he  was  afterwards 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Avignon.  Upon  the  recommen-  - 
dation  of  the  fame  patron  he  was  railed  to  the  purple,  in 
the  year  1312  ;  foon  after  which  he  was  tranflated  from 
the  fee  of  Avignon  to  that  of  Porto.  On  the  death  of 
pope  Clement  V.  in  1314,  the  cardinals,  in  all  twenty- 
three,  (hut  themfelves  up  in  the  epifcopal  palace  at  Car- 
pefftras,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  fuccefl'or. 
This  gave  rife  to  m oft  violent  contentions;  the  Italian 
cardinals  being  all  for  electing  an  Italian,  or  one  who 
Ihould  promife  to  fix  his  reiidence  at  Rome  ;  and  the 
Frenchmen  and  Gafcons  Striving  to  promote  one  of  their 
own  countrymen,  who  (hould  refide  in  France.  Thefe 
contentions  lafted  for  fome  months,  without  the  lealt  pro- 
fpeCt  of  their  coming  to  any  agreement;  when  the  popu¬ 
lace,  headed  by  the  nephews  of  the  late  pope  Clement, 
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fu-rrounded  the  conclave,  threatening  the  Italian  cardinals 
with  immediate  death,  if  they  would  not  finifh  the  elec¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  their  fury  they  fet  fire  to  the  palace,  which 
confirmed  it,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  city.  Thefe 
difturbances  obliged  the  cardinals  to  difperfe ;  two  years 
palTed  before  they  could  agree  on  another  place  of  meet¬ 
ing;  till  at  length,  in  1316,  they  were  by  ftratagem 
brought  to  affemble  at  Lyons,  where  they  were  fliut  up 
in  a  convent,  furrounded  with  guards,  and  informed  that 
they  would  not  be  permitted  to  depart  before  they  had 
filled  the  fo-long-yacant  fee.  Still  their  contentions  were 
prolonged  during  forty  days  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
they  unanimoufly  defied  James  de  Ofla;  who  upon  his 
confecration  took  the  name  of  John.  Our  cardinal,  in 
order  to  gain  thofe  of  the  Italian  party,  promifed  on  oath 
never  to  mount  a  horfe  or  mule,  but  in  order  to  go  to 
Rome;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  chargeable  with  break¬ 
ing  it,  when  he  removed  to  Avignon,  which  he  made  the 
feat  of  his  government,  he  went  by  water,  and  walked 
from  the  landing-place  to  the  palace,  from  which  he  ne¬ 
ver  ftirred  during  the  whole  of  his  pontificate,  unlefs  it 
were  to  go  to  the  cathedral,  which  was  at  no  great  diftance. 

In  the  year  1317,  the  pope  erefted  the  bifhopric  of 
Touloufe  into  an  archiepilcopal  fee,  dividing  its  extenfive 
diocefe  into  five  bifhoprics ;  at  the  fame  time  he  removed 
Gaillardus  dePreflaco,  nephew  of  the  late  pope,  from  that 
fee,  thinking  him  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  metropo¬ 
litan,  as  he  had  fquandered  away  his  immenfe  revenues 
in  vain  pomp  and  oftdntation.  He  divided  in  like  manner 
many  other  (fiocefes,  by  which  means  he  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  providing  for  his  creatures  and  dependants.  In 
the  fame  year,  he  ordered  Hugh  Geraldi,  bifiiop  of  Ca- 
hors,  who  was  found  guilty  of  many  enormous  crimes, 
and  among  others  of  a  defign  to  poifon  the  pope  and  fe- 
veral  of  the  cardinals,  to  be  degraded  and  delivered  up  to 
the  civil  magiftrates  of  Avignon.  By  them  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  be  .fir ft  flayed,  and  then  burnt  alive;  and  the 
pope  was  fo  inhuman  as  to  fuffer  this  fentence  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.  During  the^latter  part  of  the  year, 
the  pope  was  employed  in  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to 
a  breach  among  the  friars  minorites,  which  had  com¬ 
menced  in  the  preceding  century.  The  controverfy,  con- 
fidered  in  itfelf,  was  rather  ridiculous  than  important, 
fince  it  did  not  affeft  religion  in  the  leaft,  but  turned 
wholly  on  thefe  two  points,  the  form  of  the  habits  to  be 
worn  by  the  Francifcan  order,  and  their  granaries  and 
Itorehoufes.  The  Brethren  of  the  Community,  or  the  le Is  ri¬ 
gid  Francifcans,  wore  long,  loefe,  and  good,  habits,  with 
ample  hoods ;  but  the fpirituals,  or  the  reformers,  went  in 
ftrait,  fhort,  and  very-coarfe,  ones,  which  they  aflerted  to 
be  precifely  the  drefs  enjoined  by  the  inftitute  of  St. 
Francis,  and  what  therefore  no  power  upon  earth  had  a 
right  to  alter.  And  whereas  the  former,  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  harveft  and  vintage,  were  accultomed  to  lay  up  a 
Hock  of  corn  and  wine  in  their  granaries  and  cellars;  the 
latter  refolntely  oppofed  the  practice,  as  entirely  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  profefiion  of  abfolute  poverty,  which  had  been 
embraced  by  the  minorites.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  broils  occafioned  by  this  controverfy,  the  pope  pub- 
lifhed  a  long  mandatory  letter,  in  which  he  ordered  the 
contending  parties  to  fubmit  their  difputes  upon  the  two 
points  above  mentioned,  to  the  decifion  of  their  fuperiors. 
The  effects  of  this  letter,  and  of  other  decrees,  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  his  unreafonable  and  inhuman  feverity.  Hav¬ 
ing  ordered  the  French  J'pirituals  to  appear  at  Avignon, 
he  exhorted  them  to  return  to  their  duty;  and,  as  the  firlt 
<lep  to  it,  to  lay  afide  their  Ihort  ftrait  habits  with  the 
final  1  hoods.  The  greateft  part  of  them  obeyed  ;  but  Ber¬ 
nard  Delitiofi,  who  was  the  heaji  of  the  faff  ion,  and  twenty- 
four  of  the  brethren,  boldly  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  in- 
junffion.  In  vindication  of  their  condufl,  they  alleged 
that  the  rules  preferibed  by  St.  Francis  were  the  fame 
with  the  Gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrift;  that  the  popes  therefore 
had  no  authority  to  alter  them  ;  that  the  popes  had  afted 
fjnfully  in  permitting  the  Francifcans  to  have  granaries 


and  ftore-houfes ;  and  that  they  added  to  their  guilt  in 
not  allowing  the  habits  to  be  worn  which  were  enjoined 
by  St.  Francis.  John,  highly  exalperated  by  the  oppo- 
fition  of  thefe  fpirituals ,  gave  orders  that  they  fhould  be 
proceeded  againit  as  heretics.  Delitiofi  was  imprifoned, 
and  died  in  confinement;  four  of  his  adherents  were  con¬ 
demned  to  the  flames,  in  the  year  1313,  at  Marfeilles  ; 
which  cruel  fentence  was  executed  without  mercy.  This 
cruelty  was  condemned  and  detefted  even  by  thofe  who 
were  warmly  attached  to  John  ;  and  th e  Jpirltual  Francif¬ 
cans,  and  their  votaries,  maintained,  that,  by  procuring 
the  dcftruflion  of  thefe  holy  men,  he  had  rendered  him- 
felf  utterly  unworthy  of  the  papal  dignity,  and  was  the 
true  Antichrill.  They  moreover  revered  thefe  viffims  as 
fo  many  martyrs,  paying  religious  veneration  to  their 
bones  and  allies  ;  and  inveighed  more  vehemently  than 
ever  againft  long  habits,  large  hoods,  &c.  The  inqui- 
fitors,  on  the  other  hand,  having,  by  the  pope's  order,  ap¬ 
prehended  as  many  of  thefe  people  as  they  could  find, 
condemned  them  to  the  flames,  and  thus  barbaroufly  fa- 
crificed  them  to  papal  relentment  and  fury. 

In  the  year  1318,  at  the  requeft  of  king  Edward  II.  the 
pope  ereffed  Cambridge  into  an  univerfity.  From  this 
time  we  find  norhing  recorded  concerning  John,  deferving 
of  particular  mention,  before  the  year  1321,  when  a  new 
difpute  arofe  concerning  the  poverty  profefled  by  the 
Francifcans.  A  monk  of  this  order  having  maintained, 
“  that  neither  Chrift  nor  his  apoltles  ever  pollefled  any 
thing,  whether  in  common  or  perfonally,  by  right  of  pro¬ 
perty  or  dominion,”  wasarrrefted  at  Narbonne,  where  the 
inquilitor,  who  was  of  the  Dominican  order,  pronounced 
this  opinion  to  be  heretical.  On  the  other  hand,  Beren- 
garius,  profefl'or  in  the  convent  of  Francifcans  at  Narbon¬ 
ne,  maintained  it  to  be  orthodox,  and  perfectly  confonant 
to  a  bull  of  pope  Nicholas  III.  The  judgment  of  the 
former  was  approved  of  by  the  Dominicans,  while  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  latter  was  adhered  to  by  the  Francif-' 
cans.  The  inquilitor  ordered  Berengarius  to  recant;  but, 
he  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  the  bu- 
finefs  was  brought  before  the  pope,  who  endeavoured  to 
put  an  end  to  the  difpute  by  acquiefcing  in  the  fubtleand 
equivocal  decillons  of  a  monk  of  great  weight  and  repu¬ 
tation  among  the  fpirituals,  and  enjoining  filence  and  mo¬ 
deration  on  the  contending  parties.  The  Dominicans 
and  Francifcans,  however,  were  fo  exceedingly  exafpe- 
rated  againft  each  other,  that  they  could  by  no  means  be 
brought  to  conform  to  the  papal  order;  and  John,  before 
he  chofe  to  pronounce  a  definitive  fentence  on  the  fubjecl, 
thought  proper  to  confult  different  univerfities,  and  many 
of  the  moft  celebrated  divines  of  the  age.  In  the  year 
1322,  the  Francifcans,  in  a  general  chapter  at  Perugia, 
having  obtained  information  of  this  proceeding,  unani- 
moully  decreed  that  the  difputed  tenet  was  holy  and  or¬ 
thodox,  and  lent  one  of  the  moft  learned  of  their  fraternity- 
to  Avignon,  to  defend  this  decree  againft  all  opponents 
whatever.  Highly  exafperated  at  their  taking  this  ftep, 
John  ifiued  out  a  decree  in  whicli  he  efpoufed  an  opinion 
diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  the  Francifcans,  which  he 
pronounced  to  be  erroneous  and  heretical.  Adterwards  he 
aboliftied  all  the  decrees  of  his  predeceffors  on  this  fubjefi, 
and  the  ancient  conftitutions  which  veiled  the  property 
of  the  Francifcan  effects  in  the  church  of  Rome;  by  which 
he  entirely  deftroyed  that  boafted  expropriation,  which  was 
the  main  bulwark  of  the  Francifcan  order,  and 'which  its 
founder  had  elleemed  the  diltinguilhing  glory  of  the  lo- 
ciety.  Thefe  meafures  were  obftinately  refilled-  by  the 
Francifcans,  whole  boldnefs  drew  down  on  their  heads  a 
cruel  perlecution  ;  for  the  pope  having  at  length  ifiued  a 
decree,  by  which  he  declared  all  thole  who  adhered  to  the 
difputed  tenet  obltinate  heretics,  and  rebels  againft  the 
church,  great  numbers  of  thofe  who  perfilted  in  maintain¬ 
ing  it,  were  apprehended  by  the  Dominican  inquilitors, 
and  committed  to  the  flames. 

The  year  1322  produced  alfo  an  event  in  the  political 
world,  which,  owing  to  the  ambition  and  temerity  of  the 
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pope,  led  to  interefting  ccmfequences.  That  was  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  which  Louis  of  Bavaria  gained  over  Frederic 
of  Auitria,  attended  with  the  capture  of  his  vanquifhed 
rival.  Upon  this  he -wrote  to  the  pope,  to  acquaint  him 
with  his  fuccefs;  but  John,  inftead  of  congratulating  him 
upon  it,  returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  was  ready  to  attend  to 
the  claims  of  both  the  competitors,  and  to  decide  their  dif- 
pute  according  to  the  laws  of  juffice  and  equity.  Louis, 
however,  confidering  the  conteft  to  have  been  already  de¬ 
termined  by  the  fword,  would  not  allow  that  it  fliould  be 
again  decided  by  the  judgment  of  the  pope,  and  took 
upon  himfelf  the  adminiltration  of  the  empire  without  afk- 
ing  for  his  approbation.  This  conduct  John  confidered  to 
be  a  heinous  infult  upon  his  authority;  and,  being  befides 
provoked  at  Louis’s  protecting  Vil'conti  duke  of  Milan, 
whom  he  had  excommunicated,  as  well  as  at  his  counte¬ 
nancing  the  Gibellincs  in  Lombardy,  he  publifhed  an 
iiifolent  monitory  againft  him  in  the  year  1323.  By  this 
Louis  was  commanded,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to 
relinquifh  in  three  months  the  adminiltration  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  to  abandon  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Milan  and 
the  other  Gibellines,  and  to  revoke  and  annul  whatever 
he  had  done  fince  he  had  affumed  the  title  of  king.  Louis 
was  not  a  little  furprifed  at  the  precipitate  conduct  of  the 
pope,  and  difpatched  ambafladors  to  him,  to  folicit  that 
the  execution  of  the  ferrtence  threatened  in  the  monitory 
might  be  delayed.  In  the  mean  time,  without  waiting 
for  their  return,  he  afl'embled  fome  of  the  chief  princes  of 
the  empire,  and,  havingrlaid  before  them  the  pope’s  vio¬ 
lent  proceedings,  he  protefted  in  their  prefence  againft  the 
monitory,  and  made  his  appeal  to  ageneral  council.  The 
pope  granted  to  his  ambafladors  a  delay  of  two  months  ; 
and,  when  he  found,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  that 
Louis  was  determined  to  maintain  his  temporal  rights 
without  deigning  to  alk  for  papal  approbation,  in  the  year 
1324.  he- declared  him  excommunicated,  and  forbade  all 
the  fubjeftsof  the  empire,  on  penalty  of  the  lame  fentencc, 
to  acknowledge  him  for  king,  or  obey  him  as  fuch.  From 
this  fentence  the  king  appealed  anew  to  a  general  coun¬ 
cil ;  andhealfo  publifhed  an  edict  againft  the  pope,  paint¬ 
ing  him  as  one  who  trampled  upon  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  avarice;  as  a  ravenous 
wolf,  fleecing  and  devouring  the  flock  committed  to  his 
care;  and  as  an  avowed  heretic,  in  condemning  as  herefy 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  poverty  of  Chrift,  which  pope 
Nicholas  had  eftabliflied  as  an  article  of  faith.  In  the 
year  1325,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  Louis 
and  Frederic,  by  which  the  latter  recovered  his  liberty, 
on  condition  of"  renouncing  all  claim  and  title  to  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity  during  the  life  of  Louis.  But  no  foower 
did  the  pope  hear  of  this  agreement,  than  he  declared  it 
null ;  deprived  both  of  the  right  derived  to  them  from 
their  elections  ;  and  wrote  to  the  electors  to  chufe  a  new 
king  of  the  Romans.  They  were  too  wife,  however,  to 
liften  to  the  exhortations  of  this  arrogant  pontiff,  which 
were  calculated  only  to  involve  their  country  in  new  wars 
and  bloodfhed  ;  and  Louis  and  the  pope,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  mutual  efforts  to  dethrone  each  other,  con¬ 
tinued  both  in  the  poffeflion  of  their  refpe&ive  dignities. 

.  See  the  article  Germany,  vol.  viii.  p.  484. 

During  the  years  1332  and  1333,  the  pope  was  engaged 
in  a  controverfy,  which  fubjedted  him  to  the  dilapproba- 
tion  and  cenfures  of  almoft  the  whole  catholic  church. 
In  fome  public  difcourfes  he  had  advanced  the  dodtrine, 
“  that  the  fouls  of  the  faithful,  in  their  intermediate  ftate, 
fee  not,  nor  will  they  fee,  the  divine  effence,  or  God, 
face  to  face,  till  the  day  of  the  general  refurredtion ;  and 
that  none  are,  or  will  be,  admitted  till  that  day  to  the  bea¬ 
tific  vifion,  but  will  only  fee  the  human  nature  of  Chrift.” 
This  dodtrine  gave  great  offence  ;  and,  as  the  pope  had 
caufed  copies  of  his  difcourfes  to  be  every  where  dif'perfed, 
in  order  to  propagate  his  favourite  notion,  feveral  emi¬ 
nent  divines  undertook  to  confute  it,  and  to  fhow  that  it 
rvas  repugnant  to  the  fcriptures  as  underltood  by  all  the 
fathers.  Their  efforts  were  univerfally  applauded  5  and, 
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when  John  attempted  to  get  "his  doftrine  approved  by  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  they  rejedted  it  as  foon  as  propofed, 
and  even  condemned  it  as  heretical.  Thefe  circumftances 
made  a  great  noife,  and,  in  the  year  1333,  induced  Philip 
VI.  king  of  France,  to  fummon  all  the  divines  of  the  uni- 
verfity,  and  with  them  all  the  bifhops  and  abbots  then  at 
Paris,  to  meet  at  the  caftle  of  Vincennes,  to  deliver  freely 
their  opinion  concerning  the  dodtrine  in  queftion.  By 
that  affembly  the  papal  notion  was  clofely  examined,  and 
"by  all  prefent,  to  a  man,  condemned  as  repugnant  to 
fcripture,  and  heretical.  The  king  ordered  an  authentic 
adt  of  what  palled  at  this  affembly  to  be  drawn  up,  and 
fent  it  to  the  pope,  figned  by  twenty-fix  divines,  requiring 
him  to  acquieice  in  their  judgment.  Alarmed  by  theie 
vigorous  proceedings,  John  offered  fomething  by  way  of 
excufe,  for  having  elpouled  this  opinion  ;  but,  finding 
that  it  was  not  thought  latisfadtory,  he  made  a  folemn 
declaration,  in  a  public  confiftory,  that  he  never  intended 
to  affert,  or  propofe  any  thing  to  be  believed,  which  was 
contrary  to  the  fcripture-or  the  catholic  faith  ;  and  that,  if 
he  had  inadvertently  dropped  any  fuch  thing  in  his  dif¬ 
courfes  upon  the  beatific  vilion,  he  retradted  it.  But  even 
this  declaration  did  not  imply  an  entire  renunciation  of 
his  opinion.  Being  foon  afterwards  taken  dangeroufly  ill, 
he  fent  for  the  cardinals  and  bifhops  then  at  Avignon, 
and  ftill  further  foftened  his  dodtrine  by  owning  in  their 
prefence,  that  the  unembodied  fouls  of  the  righteous  be¬ 
held  the  divine  effence  as  far  as  their  feparate  ftate  and 
condition  would  permit;  and  added,  that  lie  fubmitted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  church  whatever  he  had  laid,  preached, 
or  written,  on  the  fubjedt,  that  he  might  not  be  deemed  a 
heretic  after  his  deceafe.  He  died  in  1334,  when  he  was 
in  the  ninety-firft  year  of  his  age,  having  filled  the  papal 
fee  eighteen  years  and  almoft  four  months. 

This  pope  is  commended  by  all  contemporary  writers, 
as  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  and  a  friend  to  learned 
men ;  but  that  he  was  ambitious,  arrogant,  and  of  an  im¬ 
prudent  obftinate  temper,  will  fufficiently  appear  from  the 
preceding  narrative,  and  from  the  troubles  he  endeavoured 
to  foment  in  Germany,  as  fhown  under  that  article.  Pe¬ 
trarch  fays,  that  he  was  wholly  addicted  to  ftudy,  and 
took  delight  in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  reading.  In  pafling 
this  encomium  upon  him,  he  feems  to  have  forgotten 
the  pope’s  predominant  paffion  for  accumulating  wealth. 
He  is  charged  with  having  been  daily  intent  on  finding 
out  new  methods  of  gratifying  that  paffion.  He  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  invented  the  annates ,  obliging  every  clergy¬ 
man  preferred  to  a  benefice  to  pay  into  the  apoftolic 
chamber  one  year’s  income  before  he  took  poffeflion  of  it. 
This  tax  alone,  as  managed  and  improved  by  the  pope, 
brought  in  immenf'e  fums.  Under  colour  of  a  zeal  for 
the  obfervance  of  the  canons,  forbidding  the  fcandalous 
abufe  of  pluralities,  he  obliged  thofe  who  had  more  bene¬ 
fices  to  refign  them  all  but  one,  and,  by  conferring  them 
upon  different  perfons,  got  the  value  of  one  year’,s  income 
out  of  each  of  them.  "  By  thefe  and  other  means  of 
fqueezing  the  people  and  clergy,  he  left  a  treafure  in  his 
coffers  amounting  to  twenty-five  millions  of  florins,  in 
fpecie,  plate,  jewels,  and  other  precious  baubles.  Some 
pretend,  that  he  had  hoarded  this  wealth,  not  out  of  ava¬ 
rice,  but  with  a  defign  to  fet  on  foot  a  new  cruf’ade  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  may  be  fo  ;  but  he . 
would  have  fhown  himfelf  a  better  member  of  fociety  by- 
applying  it  to  rsfeful  purpofes  at  home,  than  by  devoting 
it  to  fuch  a  quixotic  attempt.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
treatife  On  the  Contempt  of  the  World,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  printed  ;  another  treatife  On  the 
Tranl'mutation  of  Metals,  of  which  a  French  tranflation 
was  publifhed  at  Lyons  in  1557,  8vo.  and  twenty-two  Con- 
ftitutions,  which  he  ordered  to  be  called  Extravagantcs. 
They  have  been  repeatedly  printed  ;  but  the  beft  edition 
is  that  publifhed  at  Lyons,  with  a  comment,  1584,  folio. 

JOHN  XXII.  or  XXIII.  pope,  formerly  called  Balt  ha  - 
far  Cojfa ,  was  a  native  of  Naples,  and  defcended  frorn  a 
noble  and  wealthy  family  in  that  city.  He  was  fent  to 
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ftudy  the  civil  and  canon  law.  at  Bologna,  and  after  he 
had  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor  went  to  Rome. 
At  this  time  it  appears,  from  an  anecdote  mentioned 
by  Plntina,  that  he  entertained  afpiring  views;  for,  being 
afked  by  fome  friends  whither  he  was  going,  he  smfwered, 
*'  To  the  popedom."  Boniface  IX.  who  was  then  pope, 
being  his  countryman,  and  well  acquainted  with  his  fa¬ 
mily,  admitted  him,  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
among  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber.  Afterwards 
he  appointed  him  apoftolic  prothonotary,  archdeacon  of 
Bologna,  and  cardinal  of  St.  Euftachius.  He  was  promo¬ 
ted  to  the  purple  in  the  year  1402;  and,  being  foon  after¬ 
wards  nominated  legate  of  the  province  of  Flaminia,  he 
recovered  to  the  holy  fee  the  city  of  Bologna,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  province,  which  had  been  feized  by 
John  Galeazzo,  lord  of  Milan.  In  his  government  of 
this  province  he  conducted  himfelf  in  the  moft  defpotic 
and  opprefiive  manner,  and  amaffed  immenfe  wealth  by 
his  exactions.  He  quarrelled  with  pope  Gregory  XII. 
about  the  revenues  of  the  bifhopric  of  Bologna,  of  which 
he  kept  the  greater  part  for  himfelf ;  and,  being  ordered 
by  the  pope  to  refund  it,  he  became  from  that  time  one 
of  his  molt  inveterate  enemies.  It  was  chiefly  at  his  in- 
ftigation  that  the  cardinals  of  Gregory’s  party  forfook 
him;  and  he  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
Council  of  Pifa,  which  palled  a  fentence  of  depofition 
againlt  that  pontifl',  as  well  as  his  rival  Benedict.  In  the 
conclave  which  was  afterwards  held,  he  exerted  all  his 
intereft,  and,  fome  fcruple  not  to  fay,  expended  confider- 
able  fums,  in  order  to  iecure  the  election  of  Alexander  V. 
who  was  a  perlon  of  great  learning  and  worth,  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  bufinefs,  and  accufi- 
tomed  to  place  unbounded  confidence  in  cardinal  Coda. 
Soon  after  that  pontiff’s  election,  the  plague  obliged  him 
to  quit  Pifa,  when  the  legate  of  Bologna  prevailed  upon 
him  to  pay  a  vifit  to  that  city,  accompanied  by  the  car¬ 
dinals.  Here  the  legate  found  means  to  detain  the  pope, 
under  various  pretences,  till  his  holinefs  fell  dangeroufly 
ill,  and  his  complaints  at  length  proved  fatal.  Different 
hiftorians  affert  that  he  owed  his  death  to  his  having  been 
poifoned  ;  and  one  of  the  charges  brought  againlt  John 
XXIII.  in  the  council  of  Conftance,  Was,  that  he  had  con- 
fpired  againlt  pope  Alexander,  and  caufed  him  to  be  poi- 
foned  by  his  phylician.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  in 
1410,  the  cardinals  who  were  prefent,  in  all  feventeen, 
entered  into  the  conclave,  and  were  prevailed  upon,  the 
poorer  cardinals  by  large  bribes,  and  the  others  by  their 
dread  of  the  troops  which  cardinal  Coffa  had  collected  at 
Bologna  and  in  the  neighbouring  country,  to  give  their 
votes  in  his  favour.  Having  been  thus  raifed  to  the  pa¬ 
pacy,  he  took  the  name  of  John  XXIII.  and  upon  the 
day  after  his  coronation  he  wrote  to  all  Chriftian  princes, 
acquainting  them  with  his  promotion,  and  exhorting  them 
to  fupport  him  againft  the  two  pretenders  to  the  pontifi¬ 
cal  dignity,  who  had  been  condemned  and  depofed  by  the 
church  univerfal.  It  was  with  no  little  fatisfaft ion. that, 
not  long  after  his  election,  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Rupert,  who  himfelf  adhered  to 
Gregory,  and  gained  over  iome  of  the  German  princes  to 
his  party.  On  this  occafion  he  fent  nuncios  to  all  the 
electors,  with  letters  in  which  he  ftrorigly  recommended 
Sigifmund,  king  of  Hungary,  to  be  chofen  by  them  king 
of  the  Romans;  which  circumftance  fecured  him  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  good  will  of  that  prince,  who  was  defied  to 
that  dignity. 

One  of  the  early  objects  of  John’s  adminiftration  was 
to  raife  a  fund  to  fupport  the  claims  of  his  friend  Louis 
of  Anjou,  againlt  thole  of  his  inveterate  enemy  Ladiflaus, 
to  the  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  With  this 
defign,  he  fent  a  legate  into  France,  to  coiled  the  tenth 
«f  all  eeclefiaftkal  benefices,  the  revenues  of  the  vacant 
churches,  and  the  fpoils  of  the  deceafed  clergy.  This 
meafure  the  univerfity  and  parliament  of  Paris  refolutely 
©ppofed,  and  obtained  a  royal  mandate,  which  forbade 
the  payment  of  the  required  fubfidies.  At  the  fame  time 
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it  was  refolved,  in  a  numerous  affefnbly  of  the  clergy,  that, 
if  the  legate  Ihould  attempt  to  employ  the  cenfuresof  the 
church  againft  thofe  who  refufed  to  comply  with  his  de¬ 
mands,  an  appeal  (hould  be  made,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Gallican  church,  to  the  general  council  which  the  late  pope 
and  the  council  of  Pifa  had  ordered  to  be  aflembled  within 
the  term  of  three  years.  However,  upon  John’s  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  great  military  preparations  which  Ladif- 
lans  was  making  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  replacing  Gregory  in  the  pontifical  chair ; 
they  agreed,  that  a  gratuitous  fupply  of  one  half  of  the 
tenths  of  benefices  Ihould  be  granted  to  the  pope,  to  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  refill:  the  defigns  of  Ladiflaus. 

In  the  year  1411,  pope  John  quitted  Bologna,  and  made 
his  public  entry  into  Rome,,  accompanied  by  Louis  of 
Anjou,  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  the  flower  of  the 
Italian  nobility.  Having  raifed  an  army  to  be  employed 
againft  Ladiflaus,  he  was  defirous  of  heading  it  in  perlon, 
till  he  was  diverted  from  that  defign  by  the  cardinals  ; 
when  he  delivered  the  ftandard  of  the  church  to  Louis  of 
Anjou,  appointing  Paul  Urfini,  and  James  Sforza,  one  of 
the  heft  generals  of  his  time,  to  command  under  him. 
Upon  the  entrance  of  the  papal  army  into  Campania,  La^ 
dillaus  advanced  to  meet  it,  and  a  molt  bloody  engage¬ 
ment  enfued,  which  terminated  in  the  complete  defeat  of 
Ladiflaus,  and  the  death  or  capture  of  the  principal  of  the 
Neapolitan  nobility.  This  vibtory  would  have  proved 
decifive,  had  not  the  commanders  under  Louis,  who  were 
foldiers  of  fortune,  and  whefe  intereft  it  was  to  protraft 
the  war,  declined  under"  various  pretences  to  purl'ue  their 
advantage,  till  Ladiflaus  had  time  to  recruit  bis  forces. 
Louis,  finding  that  thefe  officers  had  combined  to  crofs 
all  his  plans  for  bringing  matters  to  a  fpeedy  iffue,  and 
therefore  defpairing  of  being  able  to  expel  his  rival,  re- 
ligned  the  command,  and  returned  to  his  own  dominions 
in  France;  declaring  to  the  pope,  whom  he  acquainted 
with  the  whole,  his  determination  never  more  to  concern 
himfelf  with  the  affairs  of  Daly.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
John,  fatisfied  that  no  dependence  was  to  be  placed  upon 
his  commanders,  difmifl'ed  them,  difbanded  his  army,  and 
refolved  to  try  the  effefl  of  his  fpiritual  weapons.  In  the 
firft  place,  he  folemnly  excommunicated  Ladiflaus  ;  and 
then  ordered  a  crufa.de  to  be  preached  againft  him  all  over 
Chrillendom.  By  the  furious  bull  which  he  iffued  on 
this  occafion,  all  were  exhorted  to  take  the  crofs  and  en¬ 
gage  in  this  holy  war;  and  to  all,  who  Ihould  embark  in 
it,  the  fame  indulgences  were  granted  as  to  thofe  who  went 
to  the  conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land.  When  this  bull  was 
published  at  Prague,  John  Hufs  preached  againft  it;  .on 
which  account  he  was  excommunicated,  and  obliged  ta 
retire  to  the  place  of  his  nativity.  In  the  mean  time  La- 
diflaqs,  not  willing  at  prefent  to  face  the  papal  ftorm, 
thought  it  advifable  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the 
pope  011  the  beft  terms  which  he  could  obtain.  As  John, 
who  knew  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,, 
ready  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  church,  was  equally 
defirous  of  peace,  a  treaty  was  foon  concluded  between 
them.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  concluded  in  the  year 
1412,  the  pope  agreed  not  only  to  abfolve  Ladiflaus  from 
the  excommunication  which  he  had  iffued  againft  him,, 
and  to  revoke  the  bull  for  the  crufade,  but  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  for  lawful  king  of  Naples  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  Ladiflaus  agreed  to  abandon  Gregory,  whom  he 
had  hitherto  acknowledged  for  lawful  pope.  After  the 
conclufion  of  this  peace  with  Ladiflaus,  John  made  a  pro¬ 
motion  of  fourteen  cardinals;  and  afterwards  fummoned 
all  the  prelates  of  the  church  tD  attend  a  general  council 
at  Rome.  At  this  council  but  few  bilhops  were  prefent;. 
and  little  is  known  of  its  proceedings,  excepting  that  it 
condemned  the  dodrine  of  Wickliff,  and  ordered  his 
works  to  be  committed  to  the  flames. 

When  Ladiflaus  concluded  his  peace  with  the  pope,  he 
fecretly  determined  to  renew  the  w'ar  as  foon  as  his  pre¬ 
parations  Ihould  be  in  fufficient  forwardnefs.  In  the  year 
14133  therefore,  finding  that  his  plans  were  matured;  and' 
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that  the  pope,  depending  on  the  late  treaty,  was  lulled 
into  complete  fecurity,  he  no  longer  delayed  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  purpofes.  Collecting  his  army  unexpectedly 
upon  the  borders  of  the  ecclefiadical  territories,  and  reach¬ 
ing  Rome  by  a  forced  march  in  the  night,  he  broke  down 
the  wall  in  an  uninhabited  part  of  the  city,  and  entered 
it  with  all  his  forces  before  the  citizens  knew  of  his  ap¬ 
proach.  The  pope,  however,  and  the  cardinals,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  efcape,  though  clofely  purfued  ;  but  the 
city  and  the  Romans  were  treated  with  the  mod:  barba¬ 
rous  feverity.  Befides  the  (laughter  and  plunder  ufually 
attending  the  dorm  of  an  enemy,  feveral  prelates  were  by 
the  king’s  order  inhumanly  ma(Tacred  in  their  houfes  ; 
fome  of  the  principal  nobility  were  either  publicly  exe¬ 
cuted,  or  condemned  to  the  galleys ;  the  churches,  and 
even  the  Lateran  and  Vatican,  were  dripped  of  all  their 
rich  ornaments;  and  the  garrifon  of  the  cadle  of  St.  An¬ 
gelo,  which,  though  it  held  out  for  a  few  days,  was  obliged 
to  fubmit,  were  all  put  to  the  fword  ;  and  all  thofe  who 
had  ferved  in  the  late  war  againd  the  king,  and  fell  into 
his  hands,  underwent  the  fame  fate.  The  pope,  after  hav¬ 
ing  made  his  efcape  from  Rome,  never  halted  till  he 
reached  Viterbo ;  whence,  after  the  red  of  a  few  days,  he 
continued  his  flight  to  Florence.  Here  he  continued  till 
the  latter  end  of  the  year;  when,  that  he  might  not  ex- 
pofe  his  friends  to  a  war  with  his  enemy,  who  threatened 
to  invade  their  territories  if  they  afforded  him  any  longer 
an  afylum,  he  retired  to  Bologna.  From  that  place  he 
wrote  to  all  the  Chriflian  princes,  acquainting  them  with 
the  perfidious  and  cruel  conduct  of  Ladiflaus,  and  implor¬ 
ing  their  proteftion  againd  him ;  and  to  Sigifmund  he 
lent  legates,  who,  befules  applying  to  him  for  proteftion, 
were  indrutted  to  concert  with  him  the  time  and  place 
for  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  to  put  a  dop  to  the. 
reigning  evils,  and  to  unite  the  whole  church  under  one 
head.  The  choice  of  the  place  being  referred  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  to  John’s  inexpreflible  mortification  he  fixed  upon 
Condance,  where  the  pope  knew  he  (hould  be  entirely  in 
the  power  of  the  emperor ;  but,  as  he  flood  fo  much  in 
need  of  his  proteRion  and  favour,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  acquiefce.  The  time  was  alfo  fixed  for  the  id  of  No¬ 
vember,  in  the  year  1414.  With  thefe  circumflances  the 
emperor  acquainted  the  whole  Chriflian  world  by  an  edkff, 
in  which  he  promifed  a  fafe  conduct  to  all,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  who  (hould  repair  to  it,  in  coming  to  Condance, 
during  their  flay  there,  and  in  their  return  from  that 
place.  In  the  mean  time  the  pope  and  the  emperor  met 
at  Placentia  ;  whence  they  removed  to  Lodi,  where  they 
had  frequent  conferences  together ;  and  the  pope  ilfued  a 
bull,  confirming  the  emperor’s  edi£t  relative  to  the  place 
and  time  of  the  council’s  meeting.  Having  fettled  every 
thing  refpefting  the  opening  of  the  council  at  Condance, 
they  took  leave  of  each  other,  and  the  pope  repaired  to 
fpend  the  winter  at  Mantua. 

In  the  fpring  of  1414,  he  received  the  very  acceptable 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  inveterate  enemy  Ladif¬ 
laus.  Being  thus  unexpeftedly  delivered  from  liis  mod 
dreaded  foe,  and  flanding  no  longer  in  need  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  protection,  as  the  ecclefiaflical  territory  was,  from 
the  experience  of  the  late  enemy’s  oppreflions  and  cruel¬ 
ties,  ready  to  return  under  his  obedience ;  John  heartily 
repented  of  having  conl'ented  to  the  affembling  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  council,  efpecially  at  a  place  where  he  (hould  be  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  power  of  the  emperor.  He  alfo  was  alarmed 
by  the  declaration  which  Sigifmund  had  made  in  his  let¬ 
ters  to  the  princes,  that  his  intention  in  calling  the  gene¬ 
ral  council  was  to  have  it  determined  by  the  church, 
which  of  the  three,  flyling  themfelves  popes,  or  whether  ei¬ 
ther  of  them,  had  a  jufl  title  and  right  to  that  dignity.  He 
was  therefore  Arongly  inclined  to  return  to  Rome,  and  to 
fend  a  legate  to  reprefent  his  perfon  in  the  council.  The 
cardinals,  however,  having  obferved  to  him,  that  not  only 
was  his  honour  at  flake,  but  that,  by  the  breach  of  his 
engagement  with  the  emperor  to  meet  him  at  Conftance, 
lie  would  incur  his  high  difpleafure,  and  from  a  friend 
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convert  him  into  a  mod  dangerous  enemy;  he  refolved* 
at  all  events,  to  afiiff  at  the  council  in  perfon.  Before  his 
departure  for  Condance,  however,  he  infided  on  the  ma¬ 
gi  (Irate  s  of  that  city  taking  an  oath,  by  which  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  him  as  the  only  true  and  lawful  pope  ;  en¬ 
gaged  that  he  (hould  be  under  no  kind  of  reftraint,  but 
allowed  full  liberty  to  flay  and  depart  at  his  pleafure;  that 
his  jurifdiftion  (hould  be  freely  exercifed  by  him  and  his 
officers,  both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals.  See. 

The  pope  arrived  at  Condance  on  the  29th  of  Oftober, 
1414,  and  opened  the  council  on  the  id  of  the  following 
November.  After  feveral  private  conferences  it  was 
agreed  upon,  that  all  prefent  at  the  council  (hould  be 
comprized  under  the  four  principal  nations,  namely,  the 
Italian,  the  Englilh,  the  French,  and  the  German ;  and 
by  thefe  nations  it  was  concluded  in  their  refpeftive  af- 
femblies,  that  an  end  could  by  no  other  means  be  put  to 
the  fchifm  in  the  church,  but  by  the  voluntary  refignation 
of  the  three  competitors  for  the  papal  dignity.  This  was 
formally  notified  to  the  pope,  who  was  earnedly  entreated 
to  agree  to  it,  as  the  only  means  of  redoring  a  lading 
peace  to  the  church.  To  the  great  furprife  of  the  whole 
affembly,  John  confented  to  it  at  once ;  and,  wdien  a  form 
of  refignation  was  prefented  to  him  drawn  up  by  the  de¬ 
puties  of  the  nations,  he  fwore  to  it  in  full  council.  This 
apparently  ready  compliance  of  the  pope  with  what  the 
council  propofed  to  him,  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  memorial 
which  had  been  prefented  to  the  council  againd  him, 
containing  a  long  lid  of  the  mod  atrocious  crimes,  with 
which  he  was  charged,  and  which  unexceptionable  wit- 
neffes  were  prepared  to  prove.  The  deputies  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  taking  advantage  of  the  fright  which  this  memorial 
had  created  in  the  pope’s  mind,  had  extorted  from  him 
his  confent  to  a  refignation  ;  but  they  were  foon  convinced 
that  he  never  intended  to  obferve  what  he  had  folemnly 
promifed  and  fworn.  For,  finding  that  the  emperor,  as 
well  as  the  deputies  of  the  nations,  infided  upon  his  actu¬ 
ally  refigning,  he  put  it  off  for  fome  time,  and,  applying 
to  his  friend  Frederic  duke  of  Auflria,  was  by  his  means 
enabled  to  efcape  from  Condance.  To  favour  that  mea- 
fure,  the  duke  repaired  to  that  city,  where  he  gave  a 
tournament;  and,  while  the  whole  city  was  taken  up  with 
it,  the  pope,  in  the  difguife  of  a  groom,  rode  through  the 
crowd  upon  a  (habby  horfe  in  the  dulk  of  the  evening, 
and  got  undifeovered  to  Schafl’haufen.  He  flattered  him- 
felf  that  by  his  abfence  the  council  would  be  diffolved  ; 
but  be  was  difappointed,  and  to  his  great  mortification 
found  that  they  not  only  continued  their  feflions,  but  de¬ 
clared  that  a  general  council  was  fuperior  to  the  pope, 
and  that  its  determinations  were  valid  whether  he  was 
prefent  or  abfent,  whether  he  approved  or  difapproved  of 
them.  The  emperor  determined  to  fupport  the  council ; 
and,  having  received  certain  information  that  the  duke  of 
Audria  had  been  acceffary  to  the  pope’s  flight,  he  put  that 
prince  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  prepared  to  in¬ 
vade  his  dominions.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  thefe 
circumflances,  the  pope  thought  himfelf  no  longer  fafe  at 
Schaffhaufen,  and  removed  from  thence  in  great  hade  to 
Lauffenburgh  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  quitted  Schafl’hau¬ 
fen,  declared,  in  the  prefence  of  a  notary  and  witnefles, 
that  every  thing  which  he  had  fworn  at  Condance  was 
the  effeft  of  fear,  and  that  therefore  he  was  not  obliged 
to  obferve  his  oath.  Alarmed  by  the  progrefs  which  the 
imperial  forces  were  now  making  in  the  territories  of  the 
duke  of  Audria,  he  not  long  afterwards  removed,  firfi  to 
Friburg,  and  then  to  Brifac.  The  pope  notified  his  fe- 
cond  flight  by  a  bull  addreffed  to  all  the  faithful ;  in 
which  he  declared,  that  he  had  left  Schaffhaufen  under 
the  apprehenfion  of  being  put  under  an  arrefl,  and  thus 
being  prevented  from  executing  freely  what  he  had  pro¬ 
mifed.  Upon  this  the  council  deputed  a  folemn  embaffy 
to  wait  upon  him,  at  the  head  of  which  were  two  cardi¬ 
nals,  who  were  indrufted  to  invite  him  back  to  Condance, 
and  to  affure  him,  in  the  name  of  the  council,  and  of  the 
emperor,  that  no  violence  (hould  be  offered  to  him;  but 
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were  at  the  fame  time  commlffioned  to  inform  him, 
that,  if  he  refufed  to  return,  or  to  appoint  deputies,  to 
refign,  in  his  name,  they  would  proceed  againft  him  as 
guilty  of  perjury,  and  the  author  of  the  fchifm  in  the 
church.  The  ambafladors  found  him  at  Brifac,  and  he 
promifed  to  grant  them  an  audience  on  the  following  day. 
But  early  in  the  morning  he  left  that  place,  and  was  met 
•with  by  the  ambafladors  at  Friburg,  who  delivered  their 
meffage,  and  received  from  him  a  number  of  conditions, 
on  which  alone  he  declared  his  readinefs  to  refign.  Thefe 
appear  to  have  been  rejected  by  the  council,  who,  in  their 
fifth  feflion,  determined,  that  the  pope  was  obliged  to 
obey  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  abide  by  their  deci- 
fions;  and  that,  if  he  refufed  to  refign,  upon  the  promife 
of  being  provided  for,  during  life,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
fhould  be  judged  proper  by  four  perfons  named  by  him, 
and  four  named  by  the  council,  the  faithful  Ihould  all 
withdraw  their  obedience  from  him,  and  he  fhould  be 
looked  upon  as  actually  depofed. 

In  their  fijfth  feflion,  the  deputies  of  the  four  nations 
drew  up  a  form  of  refignation  to  be  fent  to  the  pope, 
which  was  read  and  approved  by  the  emperor  and  the 
whole  council,  and  declared  to  be  the  only  form  of  which 
they  would  admit ;  and  in  the  feventh  feflion,  they  fum- 
moned  him  to  appear,  and  anfwer  to  many  accufations 
which  were  brought  againft  him,  offering  him  an  ample 
lafe  conduft,  in  the  name  of  the  council  and  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  He  was  fummoned  to  appear  a  fecond  time, 
in  the  eighth  feflion ;  but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  pay 
any  attention  to  thefe  citations.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
imperial  troops,  and  the  Swifs,  had  made  fuch  progrefs  in 
the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Auftria,  that,  to  fave  him- 
felf  from  ruin,  he  found  it  ncceflary  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  and  to  confent  to  withdraw 
his  protection  from  the  pippe.  John  was  now  fummoned 
a  third  time  ;  artd,  as  he  ftill  declined  appearing,  either 
in  perfon  or  by  reprefentatives,  the  council  fent  a  body  of 
armed  men,  who  arrefted  him  at  Friburg,  and  brought 
him  to  the  fortrefs  of  Ratolfcel,  two  leagues  from  Con- 
ftance,  where  he  was  kept  clofely  confined,  and  no  per¬ 
fons  admitted  to  him  but  thofe  who  Were  fent  by  the 
council.  In  the  council’s  tenth  feflion,  a  lift  of  the  accu¬ 
fations  againft  the  pope  was  read,  containing  in  all  feventy 
articles ;  but  twenty  of  them  appeared  to  the  fathers  too 
fcandalous  to  be  publicly  enquired  into,  and  were  fup- 
prefied  from  a  regard  to  the  honour  of  the  apoftolic  fee. 
We  learn  from  Herman  Vander  Hardt’s  collection  of  the 
acts  of  this  council,  that  thefe  fuppreffed  articles  charged 
him  with  having  poifoned  his  predeceffor  ;  with  fornica¬ 
tion,  adultery,  inceft,  and  almoft  every  other  vice  ;  wfith 
having  maintained  that  there  will  be  no  life  after  the  pre- 
fent,  and  that  the  foul  dies  with  the  body,  & c.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  which  were  read,  related  to  his  fimony,  his  tyranny, 
his  amafling  immenfe  wealth  not  only  by  the  l'ale  of  be¬ 
nefices,  bifhoprics,  indulgences,  but  by  openly  felling  and 
mortgaging  the  lands  of  the  Roman  church.  After  thefe 
articles,  and  the  depofitions  in  fupport  of  them,  were  read 
and  examined,  the  council  declared  them  to  be  fully 
proved,  and  then  unanimoufly  palled  a  fentence  of  fufpen- 
fion  againft  the  pope.  This  fentence  was  communicated 
to  him  by  a  deputation  from  the  council,  who  were  fent 
to  know  whether  he  had  any  thing  to  offer  in  his  own 
defence,  that  might  flop  any  further  proceedings  againft 
him.  He  returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  entirely  ac- 
quiefeed  in  their  fentence,  and  was  prepared  to  fubmit  to 
What  they  might  further  determine ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  earneftly  entreating  him  to  inter- 
pofe  on  his  behalf  with  the  council,  fo  as  to  make  provifion 
for  his  future  maintenance  as  well  as  fafety,  in  cafe  they 
fhould  deprive  him  of  his  dignity.  On  the  return  of  the 
deputies  with  the  pope’s  anfwer,  the  council,  in  their 
twelfth  feafon,  held  on  the  29th  of  May  1415,  unanimoufly 
pafied  the  definitive  fentence  of  John’s  depofition,  and 
ordered  his  feals  to  be  broken.  After  this  fentence  had 
been  notified  to  him  by  the  bilhop  of  Lavaur,  John  ex- 
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preffed  great  contrition  for  his  pail  conduct ;  told  him 
that  he  approved  and  confirmed  the  fentence;  and,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  bread,  fwore  that  he  never  would  a<5t 
contrary  to  it,  but  from  that  moment  gave  up  all  right 
and  claim  to  the  pontifical  dignity.  The  council,  how¬ 
ever,  knowing  that  neither  his  promifes  nor  oaths  were 
to  be  relied  upon,  committed  him  to  the  cuftody  of  Louis 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who 
kept  him  prifoner,  and  narrowly  watched,  at  Manheim, 
but  treated  him  at  the  fame  time  with  great  civility  and  re- 
fpeft.  He  had  held  the  pontificate  five  years  and  four  days. 

After  he  had  been  confined  about  four  years,  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  liberty ;  fome  fay  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
fum  of  money  to  the  elector  palatine,  while  others  tell 
us  that  he  found  out  means  of  making  his  efcape.  Be  the 
fa£l  as  it  may;  he  prefented  himfelf  unexpectedly  at  the 
court  of  pope  Martin  V.  at  Florence,  in  the  month  of 
June  1419,  and  throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet,  without  any 
previous  conditions,  acknowledged  him  for  the  lawful 
fiicceffor  of  St.  Peter,  and  Chrift’s  vicar  upon  earth.  Mar¬ 
tin  raifed  him  up,  and  treated  him  with  the  greateft  kind- 
nefs  and  tendernefs.  John,  oras  he  was  now  again  called 
Balthazar,  confirmed  all  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Con- 
ftance  relating  to  himfelf,  and  to  the  election  of  Martin  ; 
and  renounced  in  a  folemn  manner  all  right  and  title  to 
the  popedom.  Upon  this,  Martin  created  him  cardinal 
bifhop  of  Tufculum,  made  him  dean  of  the  facred  college, 
and  ordained  that  he  fhould  always  fit  next  to  the  pope, 
and  that  his  feat  fhould  be  rather  higher  than  thofe  of  the 
other  cardinals.  He  did  not  live  to  enjoy  thefe  dignities 
many  months,  as  his  death  is  dated  in  the  year  juft  men¬ 
tioned.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  abilities,  but  unprin¬ 
cipled  and  vicious  in  the  extreme;  and  on  thefe  accounts, 
as  well  as  for  his  tyranny  and  fimoniacal  practices,  would 
have  merited  depofition,  even  if  the  circumftances  of  the 
church  had  not  rendered  fuch  a  meafure  neceffary.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  De  Varietate  Fortuna,  probably 
compofed  during  his  captivity,  and  which  is  faid  to  be 
diftinguifhed  by  genius  and  tafte. 

JOHN  I.  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  furnanjed  Zimifces,  was 
an  Armenian  of  a  noble  family,  who  ferved  with  dillinc- 
tion  in  the  armies  of  Romanus  the  younger.  After  the 
death  of  that  emperor,  he  aflifted  Nicephorus  Phocas  in 
his  elevation  to  the  empire,  and  his  marriage  of  the  im¬ 
perial  widow,  Theophana.  After  this  fervice,  Zimifces 
became  an  objeCt  of  fufpicion  to  Nicephorus,  who  deprived 
him  of  the  poll  of  general  of  the  Eaft,  in  which  he  had 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Saracens,  and  banifhed 
him  the  court.  Zimifces,  though  of  fmall  ftature,  had  a^i 
agreeable  perfon,  and  the  qualities  of  a  hero.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  good  graces  of  the  emprefs  Theophana,  who 
vifited  him  in  his  retreat  of  Chalcedon,  and  planned  with 
him  a  confpiracy  againft  her  hufband’s  life.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  with  his  companions  by  night  into  the  palace,  and 
Nicephorus  fell  beneath  their  daggers.  John  was  imme¬ 
diately  declared  emperor,  A.  D.  969.  On  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  he  wms  flopped  on  the  threfhhold  of  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  by  the  patriarch  PolyeuCtus,  who  refufed 
him  entrance  into  the  holy  place  till  he  fhould  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  penance  have  expiated  the  crime  of  embruing  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  fovereign.  John  threw  the  guilt  of 
aCtual  murder  upon  a  companion,  and  the  inftigation  of 
it  upon  the  emprefs,  and  readily  confented  to  feparate 
himfelf  from  both.  Theophana  parted  in  a  paroxyfm  of 
rage,  and  was  fhut  up  in  a  monaitery  of  Armenia.  John 
ftrengthened  his  throne  by  the  nominal  aflociation  of  her 
two  Tons  Bafil  and  Conftantine,  the  rightful  heirs,  and  by 
marrying  their  filter  Theodora.  A  confpiracy  was  how¬ 
ever  formed  for  railing  to  the  empire  Bardas  Phocas,  ne¬ 
phew  to  the  late  emperor,  and  a  rebellion  was  the  confe- 
quence,  which  ended  in  the  lubmiflion  of  Bardas,  who 
was  treated  with  lenity. 

The  reign  of  John  was  chiefly  fpentin  military  tranfac- 
tions,  in  which  his  valour  and  good  fortune  were  equally 
confpicuous.  The  Roji,  or  Ruffians,  who  had  expelled 
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the  Bulgarians  from  their  country,  were  firft  defeated  by 
Bardas  Slerus.  The  emperor  himfelf  then  marched  againft 
them  ;  and,  after  reducing  the  town  of  Perifthlaba,  in  which 
he  fet  free  the  fons  of  the  Bulgarian  king,  he  drove  the 
Ruffian  prince  Swatoflaus  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  there  defeated  him  with  great  (laughter.  In  the  end, 
-he  made  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  the  remainder  of 
the  nation  were  allowed  to  march  back  unmolefted.  Af¬ 
ter  the  conclufion  of  this  war,  John  entered  Conftantino- 
ple  in  triumph  ;  but,  with  the  piety  of  the  age,  aferibed 
his  fuccefs  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  whofe  image,  drawn  in  a 
fplendid  car,  he  Followed  on  horfeback.  He  afterwards 
made  an  expedition  into  the  eaftern  provinces,  where  fe- 
veral  places  which  had  fubmitted  to  his.  predeceffor  had 
revolted.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  Damafcus  in  a  career  of 
i’uccefs,  and  refided  for  fome  time  in  that  city  in  order 
to  reftore  the  public  tranquillity.  Obferving  in  this 
journey  that  the  wealth  of  thefe  provinces  had  been  chiefly 
engroifed  by  the  eunuchs  about  the  court,  he  incautioufly 
expreffed  his  indignation  on  the  fubjefh  The  report  of 
this  is  fuppofed  to  have  fliortened  his  life  by  the  admi¬ 
niftration  of  poifon,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  is  (aid 
to  have  died  on  his  journey  to  Conftantinople,  in  De¬ 
cember  975,  after  a  reign  of  fix  years.  John  Zimifces, 
though  arriving  at  the  crown  by  an  art  of  treafon,  wore 
it  with  glory,  and  feemed  to  merit  it  by  his  public  and 
private  virtues.  His  piety  is  particularly  extolled  by  the 
writers  of  the  time;  and  he  is  recorded  as  the  firft  em¬ 
peror  who  caufcd  the  effigy  of  Chrift  to  be  damped  upon 
the  coin,  with  the  legend,  <lJefus  Chrift,  the  King  of 
kings.”  He  died  without  iffue. 

JOHN  II.  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  of  the  family  of  Com- 
Nenus,  born  in  1088,  fucceeded  his  father  Alexius  in 
HiS.  He  had  the  appellation  of  Ca/o- Johannes,  or  John 
the  Handfortie,  which  fome  affert  to  have  been  ironical,  and 
others  ferious.  But,  whatever  were  his  bodily  qualities, 
his  foul  was  formed  in  the  mould  of  moral  beauty,  and 
few  poffeflors  of  a  throne  have  graced  it  with  purer  man¬ 
ners  and  more  humane  principles.  Soon  after  his  accef- 
fion  a  confpiracy  was  excited  by  his  After,  the  celebrated 
Anna  Comnena,  to  depofe  him  in  favour  of  her  liufband 
'Bryennius.  It  was  difeovered  in  time,  and  the  confpira- 
tors  were  feized  and  convirted  ;  but  the  emperor’s  cle¬ 
mency  limited  their  punifhment  to  the  forfeiture  of  their 
eftates,  which  lie  afterwards  reftored.  This  was  the  only 
domeftic  trouble  by  which  his  reign  was  dilturbed  ;  and 
he  had  the  happinefs  of  being  able,  during  an  adminiftra- 
tion  of  twenty-five  years,  to  banifli  capital  punifhments 
from  the  whole  empire.  His  ntildnefs  of  difpofition  did 
Ttot,  however,  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  aftive  war¬ 
fare  againft  his  public  enemies.  In  the  fecond  year  of 
his  reign  be  marched  againft  the  Turks,  who  had  made  an 
inroad  into  Phrygia ;  and,  after  feveral  defeats,  forced  them 
back  within  their  former  limits.  He  repulfed  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  who  had  crofted  the  Danube  and  invaded  Thrace  ; 
"and  obtained  virtories  over  the  Servians  and  Huns.  In  a 
fecond  expedition  into  Afin,  he  again  drove  back  the 
Turks,  and  made' himfelf  mafter  of  all  Armenia.  Flufhed 
■with  fuccefs,  he  entertained  the  ambitious  projeft  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  eaftern  empire  to  its  former  limits,  and  reco¬ 
vering  Antioch  from  the  dominion  of  the  Latins.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  his  three  eldeft  fons,  he  proceeded  on  this 
euterprife,  when  a  premature  death  carried  oft’  two  of  the 
fons,  to  the  father’s  extreme  grief.  He,  however,  marched 
into  Syria;  and,  being  unable  to  gain  admiffion  into  An¬ 
tioch,  turned  to  Cilicia.  There,  as  he  was  hunting  the 
wild  boar  in  the  valley  of  Anazarbus,  a  poifoned  arrow 
from  his  own  quiver  gave  him  a  wound  in  the  hand,  of 
•which  he  died  in  1143. 

JOHN  III.  Ducas,  furnamed  Vataces,  emperor  of  the 
Eaft,  was  born  in  1193  at  Didymoticum  in  Thrace.  At 
the  death  of  Theodore  Lafcaris,  in  1222,  whofe  daughter 
be  had  married,  John  fucceeded  to  the  empire.  Its  capi¬ 
tal  was  then  Nice,  or  Nicasa,  in  Bithynia ;  for  Conftan- 
tinople  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins,  of  whom  Robert 
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was  the  nominal  emperor.  He  efpoufed  the  esufe  of  the 
two  brothers  of  the  late  Theodore,  who  had  been  fet  afide 
for  John  ;  and  put  them  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which, 
met  with  a  total  defeat.  John  purfued  his  fuccefs  by  fit¬ 
ting  out  a  powerful  fleet,  with  which  he  fubdued  moft  of 
the  ifiands  in  the  Archipelago.  He  then  made  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  Azan  king  of  Bulgaria,  with  whofe  aid  he  reri- 
dered  himfelf  niafter  of  all  the  places  held  by  the  Latins 
on  the  Bofphorus  and  the  Hellefpont.  The  defpot  of: 
Epirus  having  taken  poffeffion  of  Thrace,  and  caufed  hira- 
felf  to  be  crowned  emperor,  John  marened  againft  him, 
and  defeated  and  took  him  prifoner.  When  Baldwin  II. 
had  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Conftantinople,  under  the 
guardianfiiip  of  John  de  Brienne  king  of  Jerufalem,  John 
Ducas,  in  conjunction  with  Azan,  laid  fiege  to  that  ca¬ 
pital,  1235  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  great 
lofs.  A  renewed  attempt  the  next  year  was  not  more 
fuccefsful  ;  but  the  death  of  John  de  Brienne  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  occafioned  the  final  fall  of  the  city,  had  not  a 
mifunderftanding  arifen  between  John  and  Azan,  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom  joined  the  Latins.  John,  however,  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  a  courfe  of  conqueft,  in  which  he  recovered  all 
the  other  places  which  the  Latins  had  difmembered  from, 
the  empire  of  the  Eaft,  and  reduced  under  his  dominion 
the  European  territories  almoft  to  the  gates  of  Conftan¬ 
tinople,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Afia  Minor.  While  he 
was  thus  victorious  in  war,  he  was  equally  diftinguifhed 
for  the  excellence  of  his  internal  adminiftration,  by  which, 
he  reftored  profperity  to  the  haraffed  fubjerts  of  the 
eaftern  empire.  The  imperial  domain  in  Alia  became  the 
granary  of  the  country,  and  a  fource  of  wealth  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  which  he  liberally  employed  in  inftitutions  for  the 
public  welfare.  He  encouraged  agriculture  and  the  ufe- 
ful  arts,  and  promoted  fimplicity  and  regularity  of  man¬ 
ners.  After  the  death  of  his  firft  wife,  he  was  contracted 
to  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  but  her  imma¬ 
ture  age  gave  occafion  to  the  fway  of  a  concubine,  for 
whom  he  betrayed  a  weaknefs  which  is  almoft  the  dole 
blemifh  of  his  character.  After  a  glorious  reign  of  thirty- 
three  years,  he  died  in  1255,  at  the  age  of  fixty-twp. 

JOHN  V.  Cantacuzenus,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  was 
of  a  noble  race,  defeended  from  the  paladins  of  France. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  confidants  of  the  younger 
Andronicus  at  the  time  of  his  revolt  from  his  grandfather; 
and  he  arted  with  great  vigour  and  fidelity  in  the  fervice 
of  the  young  prince,  whatever  might  be  the  juftice  of  his 
condurt  with  refpert  to  the  old  emperor.  In  the  reign 
of  young  Andronicus  he  held  the  office  of  great  domejhc , 
by  virtue  of  which  he  ruled  both  the  emperor  and  the 
empire.  At  the  death  of  that  prince,  in  1341,  Cantacu¬ 
zenus  was  left  guardian  to  the  eldeft  of  his  fons,  then 
nine  years  of  age,  and  regent  of  the  empire.  He  governed 
with  equity  and  prudence,  and  carefully  attended  to  the 
education  of  the  young  emperor  and  his  brother;  but  the 
tranquillity  of  his  adminiftration  was  difturbed  by  the 
ambition  and  artifice  of  the  great  duke  Apocaucus,  who 
infufed  a  jealoufy  of  the  regent  into  the  emprefs-do  wager, 
and  encouraged  her  to  affert  a  maternal  right  to  the  tute¬ 
lage  of  her  fon.  The  patriarch  John  joined  in  the  oppo- 
fition,  and  brought  forward  his  own  claim  to  the  office 
of  guardian  ;  and  fuch  was  the  power  of  the  cabal,  that 
Cantacuzenus,  during  an  abfence  from  court,  received  an 
order  to  refign  ;  and  upon  his  refufal,  till  he  fliould  have 
openly  juftified  his  condurt,  was  declared  a  public  enemy. 
Being  thus  driven  to  defperate  meafures,  he  liftened  to 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared 
emperor  at  Didymoticum  in  1342.  A  civil  war  enfued, 
in  which  Cantacuzenus  was  at  firft  deferted  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Servia.  Hoftilities 
continued  for  feveral  years,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
empire,  which  was  defolated  by  the  barbarian  troops  hired 
by  each  party.  In  particular,  Cantacuzenus,  by  marry¬ 
ing  his  daughter  to  a  Turkifh  emir,  and  (flowing  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  the  way  into  Europe,  did  lafting  injury  to  the 
Chriftia».cauie.  The  death  of  Apocaucus  at  length  gave 
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a  preponderance  to  his  party,  and  he  was  received  as  a 
conqueror  into  Conitantinople  in  January  1747.  He 
canted  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  colleague  in  the  empire 
with  his  ward,  to  whom  he  married  his  daughter.  This 
union,  however,  was  toon  interrupted  by  inteftine  divi- 
fions.  The  young  emperor,  John  Palasologus,  and  the 
friends  of  his  houfe,  llill' regarded  John  Cantacuzenus  as 
an  ufurperj  and  the  former,  who  had  been  removed  to  a 
diltance  from  the  capital,  aflifted  by  the  defpot  of  Servia, 
took  up  arms  in  1353.  Cantacuzenus,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Turks,  gave  the  army  of  Paloeologus  an  entire  defeat, 
and  obliged  him  to  take  (lielter  at  Tenedos.  In  order  to 
cut  off  his  future  hopes,  Cantacuzenus  afl'ociated  with  him- 
felf  his  fon  Matthew,  and  thus  attempted  to  eftablilh  the 
fucceffion  in  his  crwn  family.  The  fugitive  emperor, 
however,  had  ftill  many  friends  in  the  capital,  and  a  no¬ 
ble  Genoefe,  who  efpoufed  his  caufe,  entering  the  harbour 
with  two  galleys  and  a  few  troops,  effefted  a  general  rif- 
ing  in  his  favour.  Cantacuzenus,  after  an  unfuccefsful 
ftruggle,  put  an  end  to  further  conteft  by  a  voluntary  ab¬ 
dication  in  1355,  and  took  the  religious  habit  in  a  mo- 
naftery  of  mount  Athos.  Here  he  ufefully  employed 
himfelf  in  compofing  ahiftory.of  the  tranfaftions  to  which 
he  had  been  witnefs;  and  this  work,  in  four  books,  com- 
prifing  a.  period  of  forty  years,  from  the  revolt  of  the 
younger  Andronicus  to  his  own  abdication,  is  one  of  the 
moft  elegant  productions  of  the  modern  Greeks.  It  is 
thus  charaflerifed  by  Gibbon  :  “  Retired  in  a  cloifter  from 
the  vices  and  paflions  of  the  world,  he  prefents  not  a  con- 
feflion,  but  an  apology,  of  the  life  of  an  ambitious  ftatef- 
man.  Inltead  of  unfolding  the  true  counlels  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  men,  he  difplays  the  fmooth  and  fpecious  furface 
of  events,  highly  varnifhed  with  his  own  praifes  and  thole 
of  his  friends.”.  He  likewife  engaged  in  religious  con- 
troverfy,  and  wrote  four  books  againft  the  Jews  and  Ma¬ 
hometans.  His  death  is  placed,  by  an  authority  called 
refpeftable  by  Gibbon,  in  1411,  which  would  imply  a 
life  of  above  a  century.  His  controverfial  work  was  pub- 
lilhed  at  Bafil,  with  a  Latin  verfion,  in  1543  ;  of  his  hif- 
lory  there  is  a  Louvre  edition,  3  vols.  folio,  1655. 

JOHN,  King  of  France.  See  the  article  France, 
vol.  vii. 

JOHN,  King  of  England.  See  England,  vol.  vi. 
p.  S7S-58I. 

JOHN,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Portugal,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  Denmark.  .See  thole  articles. 

JOHN  de  BRIEN'NE,  king'of  Jerufalem,  and  regent- 
emperor  of  Conitantinople,  was  the  fon  of  Errard  count  of 
Brienne  in  Champagne.  He  was  one  of  the  crufaders  who 
took  Conitantinople  in  1204,  and  was  judged,  by  Philip 
Au^uftus,  the  molt  worthy  champion  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  titular  kingdom  of  Jerufalem  had  devolved  to  Mary 
of  Montferrat,  grand-daughter-  of  king  Amauri.  She 
was  married  to  John  of  Brienne,  who  was  in  confequence 
proclaimed  king  of  Jerufalem  in  1209;  but  his  kingdom 
confifted  of  little  more  than  the  city  of  Acre.  In  the  fifth 
crufade  he  led  a  large  army  of  Latins  to  Egypt,  and  took 
Damietta  in  isr8.  He  was  obliged  in  1226  to  reiign  all 
his  rights  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem  to  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  who  had  married  his  daughter.  Refentment 
of  the  emperor’s  ingratitude  -caufed  him  to  accept  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  church  in  Italy,  with  which 
he  fuccefsfully  oppofed  Raymond  duke  of  Spoleto,  the 
imperial  general.  In  1229  the  French  barons  of  the  eaft 
elefted  John  regent  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire 
during  the  minority  of  Baldwin  II.  and  the  title  and  pre-' 
rogatives  of  emperor  were  conferred  upon  him  daring  life. 
Though  he  had  palled  the  age  of  fourfcore,  his  high  re¬ 
putation  for  military  fkill,  and  the  martial  air  which  Hill 
decorated  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  fize  and  dignity,  ex¬ 
cited  general  admiration.  Two  years  of  his  regency, 
however,  palled  in  inaftion,  till  he  was  rouzed  by  the  hof- 
tile  approach  of  John  Ducas,  or  Vataces,  and  the  king  of 
Bulgaria,  who  inverted  his  capital  with  a  mighty  force  by 
fea  and  land.  John  had  with  him  only  one  hundred  and 
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fixty  knights,  with  a  few  followers. — "  I  tremble  to  relate,” 
fays  Gibbon,  “  that  the  hero  mad-e  a  lally  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry;  and  that,  of  forty-eight  fquadrons  of  the 
enemy,  no  more  than  three  efcaped  from  the  edge  of  his 
invincible  fword.”  Whatever  be  the  exaggeration  in  this 
account,  it  is  certain  that  John  foiled  the  attempts  of  the 
befiegers;  and  that  in  the  following  year,  1236,  they  met 
with  a  fecond  repulfe.  See  John  III.  p.  220.  His  death, 
in  1237,  clofed  a  long  life  of  glory,  tarnifned  only  in  his 
latter  years  by  the  (bun  of  avarice.  According  to  the 
piety  of  the  age,  he  put  on  the  habit  of  a  Francilcan  friar 
for  the  concluding  feene. 

JOHN  of;  AU'STRIA,  natural  fon  of  the  emperot 
Charles  V.  fuppofed  by  Barbara  Blomberg,  was  born  at 
Ratilbon  in  1547.  He  was  brought  up  in  ignorance  of 
his  defeent,  till,  after  tiie  death  of  Charles,  Philip  II.  fer.t 
for  him  to  Valladolid,  acknowledging  him  for  a  brother, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  educated  at  court.  In  the  revolt 
of  the  Moors  of  Granada,  1569,  John  was  appointed  cap¬ 
tain-general  of  the  Spanilh  galleys,  and  was  fent  to  Car- 
thagena  to  take  the  command.  During  the  next  year  he 
aflirted  in  the  operations  of  the  war,  which  was  brought 
to  a  happy  termination.  The  hoiy  league  againft  the 
Turks  for  the  protedlion  of  the  Venetians  being  formed 
between  the  king  of  Spain,  the  pope,  and  the  Italian 
ftates,  John  was  nominated,  in  1571,  general  in  chief,  and 
a'flembled  the  united  fleet  at  Corfu.  On  Oitober  the  7th,, 
he  engaged  with  the  Turkilh  fleet  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto, 
and  obtained  that  celebrated  vidtory  which  ftands  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  feries  of  adtions  between  the  Chriftian  and 
Mahometan  powers.  Don  John  in  perfon  fought  and  took 
the  Turkilh  admiral  galley  ;  and  the  battle  terminated  in 
the  lofs'on  the  part  of  the  Turks  of  130  galleys  taken, 
fifty-five  deftroyed,  25,000  men  killed,  and  10,000  made 
prifoners,  befides  1 5,000  Chriftian  flaves  liberated.  As 
ufually  happens  in  the  alliance  of  different  powers,  divi- 
fions  arofe  with  refpedt  to  the  ftibfequent  operations;  and 
the  ardour  of  don  John,  who  propofed  immediately  to 
fail  to  Conftantinople,  was  over-ruled.  On  the  whole,  the 
advantages  obtained  by  the  vidtory  by  no  means  equalled 
the  public  expedtation  ;  and  the  next  campaign,  though 
honourable  to  the  fpirit  of  John,  proved  fruitlefs.  In 
1573  he  failed  to  Tunis,  which  he  found  abandoned  by 
the  Turks.  Contrary  to  the  king’s  orders,  he  fortified  the 
town,  and  built  a  new  fort,  having  in  view  the  obtaining 
lor  himlelf  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  ;  but  this  projedt  was 
not  agreeable  to  his  brother  ;  and  in  the  next  year  the 
Turks  recovered  the  place,  and  took  the  new  fort,  which 
John  was  not  able  to  fuccour  in  time. 

In  1576  he  was  appointed  to  fucceed  Requefens  as  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Low  Countries.  By  virtue  of  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  ol  Ghent,  the  catholic  provinces  had  united  with 
Holland  and  Zealand  againft  the  Spaniards ;  and  John  was 
directed  openly  to  concur  in  this  agreement,  and  caufe 
the  Spanilh  troops  to  leave  the  country.  They  were, 
however,  retained  not  far  from  the  frontiers ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  John,  throwing  off  the  mafic,  took  poffef- 
lion  of  Namur,  Charlemont,  and  Marienburg.  The  ftates 
thereupon,  in  1577,  refumed  their  arms,  and  declared  the 
archduke  Matthias  their  governor.  John,  being  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  body  of  troops  under  the  duke  of  Parma,  gave 
the  Netherlanders  a  great  defeat  at  Genblours  in  January 
1578,  and  afterwards  took  Louvain,  Limburg,  Philipi- 
burg,  and  other  places.  He  was  proceeding  in  his  mili¬ 
tary  career,  when,  in  O ffober,  1578,  he  was  taken  off  af¬ 
ter  a  (hort  illnefs  in  his  camp  near  Namur,  being  in  the 
thirty-fecond  year  of  bis  age.  Although  a  hidden  death 
in  an  unhealthy  climate  and  feafon  of  the  year  could  not 
be  regarded  as  extraordinary,  yet  the  charaffer  of  Philip, 
and  the  young  prince’s  afpiring  difpofition,  gave  occafion 
to  a  rumour  of  unfair  pradtices.  His  confidential  fecre- 
tary,  Efcovedo,  had  fome  time  before  been  affafiinated  in 
the  ftreets  of  Madrid  by  the  exprefs  orders  of  the  fecTe- 
tary  of  ftate ;  and  it  was  known  that  John  had  entertained 
hopes  of  marrying  queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  fecretly  in- 
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frigued  with  the  Lor  rain  princes  in  the  court  of  France. 
He  refembled  his  father  in  perfon,  whom  he  equalled  in 
activity  and  enterprife,  and  furpafled  in  generofity  and 
humanity.  See  the  article  Spain. 

JOHN  SOBIES'KY,  king  of  Poland,  born  in  1624,  was 
the  foil  of  James  Sobielky,  caltellan  of  Cracow,  a  brave 
general  and  able  ftatefman.  John  received  a  very  liberal 
education,  and  vilitrd  the  politeft  courts  in  Europe  for 
improvement.  He  received  a  colonel’s  commillion  from 
king  Calimir,  who  afterwards  made  him  captain  of  his 
guards.  He  rofe  through  all  the  fubordinate  Nations  to 
the  high  polls  of  grand-marlhal  and  grand-general.  He 
performed  various  exploits  againft  the  rebellious  Cofacks 
in  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Tartars,  and  lignalized  himfelf  in 
the  Turkilh  war  under  king  Michael  Coribut.  The 
greateft  aftion  in  this  war  was  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Choczim,  in  1673,  in  which,  after  fighting  three  days,  he 
gave  the  Turks  a  total  and  bloody  defeat.  He  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  purfuing  his  fuccefs  by  the  dilbandingof  the 
polpolite  or  national  army  ;  and  foon  after,  the  death  of 
Michael  left  the  throne  "vacant.  A  very  ltormy  election 
enfued,  in  which  Sobielky  finally  prevailed  agarnft  feveral 
competitors,  and  was  proclaimed  king  in  1674.  He  im¬ 
mediately  employed  all  the  refources  of  his  power  and  vi¬ 
gour  of  his  character  in  the  profecurion  of  the  Turkifli 
war;  and  by  a  feries  of  brilliant  fuccefles  he  induced  the 
Porte  to  agree  to  a  treaty  in  1676,  revoking  the  dilho- 
nourable  terms  of  a  former  treaty  made  by  Michael.  His 
coronation  followed  the  reltoration  of  peace,  and  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  interval  of  tranquillity  in  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  preparations  for  a 
future  war,  which  his  own  martial  difpolition,  and  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  Poland  is  placed,  rendered  no 
diftant  event.  The  emperor  of  Germany  having  given 
difcontent  to  his  fubjeils  in  Hungary,  which  occasioned  a 
revolt,  fupported  by  the  Turks,  Sobielky  was  induced  in 
1683  to  make  an  alliance  offenfive  and  defenlive  with  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  had  interell  enough  with  the  diet  to 
procure  its  confirmation.  He  immediately  expended  the 
treafures  he  had  accumulated  in  levying  troops  apd  put¬ 
ting  his  army  into  the  belt  poffible  ftate  ;  and,  the  Turks, 
having  laid  fiege  to  Vienna,  and  reduced  it  to  great  ftraits, 
fie  marched  to  its  relief.  Forming  a  junction  with  the 
imperial  general,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  they  attacked  the 
Turkifli  camp  on  September  nth,  1683,  entirely  routed 
the  grand-vizir,  took  poffeffion  of  all  his  cannon,  warlike 
flores,  &c.  and  broke  up  the  fiege.  The  king  of  Poland 
was  confidered  by  the  people  of-  Vienna  as  their  deli¬ 
verer,  and  all  Europe  has  given  him  the  glory  of  this  ac¬ 
tion,  fo  important  to  Chriltendom  ;  but  the  pride  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  produced  from  him  a  cold  and  ungraci¬ 
ous  acknowledgment  of  the  fervice.  Sobielky  next  at¬ 
tempted  with  his  Poles  alone  to  diflodge  a  Itrong  body  of 
janifaries  polled  at  Barcan,  but  was  repulfed,  and  nearly 
taken  prifoner.  Two  days  afterwards,  in  conjunction 
with  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  he  obliterated  the  dilgrace  by 
an  entire  and  bloody  defeat  of  the  fame  enemy.  The 
(capture  of  Gran  followed,  after  which  the  Poles  returned 
to  their  own  country.  A  celfion  of  Wallacia  and  Mol¬ 
davia  to  John  and  his  heirs  by  the  emperor,  provided  he 
could  recover  them  from  the  Turks,  rouzed  his  ambition 
of  perfonal  aggrandizement  ;  and  in  1686  he  took  the 
field  with  the  finell  army  Poland  had  long  witneffed,  and 
marched  into  Moldavia.  But  the  perfidy  of  the  hofpodar, 
and  the  infurmountable  hollility  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province,  defeated  all  his  meafures  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
great  exertions  of  military  Ikill  that  he  was  able  to  bring 
fiack  his  army  in  fafety. 

This  was  the  lalt  warlike  enterprife  of  John  Sobielky, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  life  palled  without  glory  in  pro- 
jeCls  for  the  advancement  of  his  family  by  alliances,  and 
efpecially  for  lecuring  the  crown  to  his  fon,  by  which  he 
was  involved  in  many  domeltic  difquiets,  and  civil  diffen- 
aipns.  His  attention  to  accumulate  large  funis  for  the 
execution  of  thefe  fchemes  fubjeCled  him  to  the  charge  of 
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avarice  and  penurioufnefa  j  and  he  was  in  general  accufed 
of  confulting  more  the  interefts  of  his  own  power  and 
greatnels  than  thofe  of  his  country.  This  was  in  part 
imputed  to  the  intriguing  fpirit  of  his  queen,  a  French¬ 
woman,  the  daughter  of  de  la  Grange,  marquis  of  Ar- 
quien,  and  widow  of  prince  Radzivil,  who  had  a  conli- 
derable  (hare  in  the  public  tranfaclions  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign.  Such  was  its  effect,  that  at  his  death,  in 
June  1696,  he  was  lefs  regretted  by  his  nation  than  from 
his  great  actions  and  qualities  would  naturally  have  been 
expected.  See  the  article  Poland.  John  Sobielky  was 
not  only  a  brave  warrior  and  confummate  commander, 
but  polfelTed  all  the  accomplilhments  that  are  fitted  to 
adorn  a  throne.  He  was  eloquent,  well  informed,  verfed 
in  the  Latin  and  feveral  modern  languages,  and  acquainted 
with  fcience  beyond  moll  of  his  countrymen. 

JOHN,  fometimes  furnamed  ScholaJUcus,  but  more  com¬ 
monly  Climachus,  from  a  work  of  his  noticed  below,  a 
faint  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  calendars,  was  born  in  the 
year  525,  but  in  what  place  is  pot  known.  He  embraced 
the  afcetic  life  at  the  age  of  lixteen  years,  and  fixed  upon 
Mount  Sinai  for  the  place  of  his  retreat  from  the  world, 
where  he  praftifed  the  aullerities  of  a  folitary  under  the 
inftrublions  of  a  famous  hermit  named  Martyrius,  at  fome 
dillance  from  the  monaltery.  He  is  faid  to  have  diftin- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in  the  different  branches 
of  human  as  well  as  facred  knowledge,  and  to  have  at¬ 
tracted  univerfal  veneration  by  his  profound  piety,  and 
tire  extraordinary  ftrictnels  of  his  devotional  obfervances. 
After  leading  the  life  of  a  hermit  for  forty  years,  the  fame 
of  his  merits  and  fanClity  occafioned  his  being  chofen 
abbot  of  the  monaltery  of  Mount  Sinai,  over  which  he 
prefided  for  many  years  with  great  vigilance  and  prudence. 
When  he  apprehended  that  he  was  approaching  towards 
the  clofe  of  life,  he  refigned  the  government  of  the  rno- 
naftery,  and  retired  again  into  folitude  where  he  died  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  early  part  of  the  feventh  cen¬ 
tury.  While  he  filled  the  poll  of  abbot,  at  the  requell  of 
John  abbot  of  Raithu,  he  compofed  his  KXijxa|,  or  Scale 
of  Paradife,  intended  for  the  inllruCtion  of  monks  in  the 
virtues  and  difcipline  proper  to  their  llation.  For  feveral 
ages  it  was  held  in  efteem  by  the  monaffic  orders,  at  firft 
among  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  among  the  Latins,  as 
the  molt  valuable  diredory  of  their  religious  praftice.  It 
has  undergone  a  variety  of  impreffions,  at  different  places ; 
but  the  laft  and  belt  edition  of  it  was  publilhed  at  Paris, 
in  1733,  folio,  with  the  original  Greek  collated  with  dif¬ 
ferent  manufcripts,  and  the  Latin  verlion  of  the  jefuit 
Matthew  Rader,  which  was  firlt  printed  in  1633.  Dupin 
fays,  that  the  thoughts  of  St.  John  Climachus  are  more 
fublime,  more  folid,  and  more  juft,  than  thofe  of  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  afcetical  authors;  his  ilyle  is  clofe  and  elegant; 
he  writes  with  much  brevity,  and  includes  many  thoughts 
in  a  few  words  ;  he  fpeaks  by  fentences  and  aphorilms  ; 
he  propofes  his  thoughts  in  a  figurative  way,  and  inferts 
many  allufions,  many  paffages  of  fcripture,  divers  allego¬ 
ries  from  the  Old  Teftament,  hiftory,  &c.  in  his  difcourfes. 
Hence  his  work  has  been  thought  to  Hand  in  need  of  ex¬ 
plications.  It  was  firft  commented  on  by  John  abbot  of 
Raithu,  of  whofe  labours  a  Latin  verlion  was  publilhed  at 
Paris,  in  1610,  in  the  Bibl.  Patr.  and  afterwards  at  Cologne 
and  Lyons.  In  the  year  787,  Elias,  metropolitan  of  Crete, 
performed  a  fimilar  office,  in  a  very  voluminous  work,  of 
which  extracts  only  have  been  publilhed  in  Rader’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Climachus.  Climachus  was  alfo  the  author  of.  a 
Letter  to  the  abbot  Raithu,  Concerning-the  Qualifications 
and  Difpofitions  of  a  Pallor,  of  which  a  Latin  verfion  by 
Rader  was  publilhed  at  Auglburg,  in  1606,  8vo. 

There  was  another  John,  alfo  named  ScholaJUcus,  who 
flourilhed  at  the  fame  period.  He  was  a  Syrian  by  nation, 
-born  in  the  territory  of  Antioch,  and  derived  his  furname 
from  having  followed  for  fome  time  the  profeffion  of  the 
bar.  Afterwards  he  embraced  the  ecclefiaiiical  life,  and 
was  ordained  prelbyter  of  the  church  of  Antioch.  Being 
commiffioned  to  refide  at  Conftantinople,  in  the  capacity 
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(if  furrogate  of  Ms  church,  when  in  the  year  564  the  em¬ 
peror  Juftinian  depofed  Eutychius,  and  fent  him  into 
exile,  John  was  railed  to  the  patriarchal  fee  of  that  city, 
which  he  held  till  his  death  in  578.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  Collection  of  the  Cartons,  arranged  under  fifty  heads, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  fubjefls,  which  has  been 
improperly  afcribed  to  Theodoret;  and  of  another  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical  Laws  and  Chapters.  Thefe 
works  were  publilhed,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Henry 
J  u  ft  el  1  and  William  Voell,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
Biblioth.  Juris  Canonici,  1 622. 

JOHN  of  BAYEU'X,  more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  John  of  Avranches,  one  of  the  molt  illuftrious 
Gallican  prelates  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  fir  ft  of  all 
hilltop  of  Avranches,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
archiepifcopal  fee  of  Rouen.  He  held  a  provincial  coun¬ 
cil  in  the  year  1074,  at  which  feveral  ftatutes  were  palled 
for  the  regulation  of  ecclefiaftical  difeipline,  which  pro¬ 
voked  the  refentment  of  the  lax  and  dilfipated  clergy, 
who  obliged  him  to  feek  his  perfonal  fafety  in  flight. 
Afterwards  he  was  perfecuted  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Owen,  who  killed  him  in  his  country-houfe,  to 
which  he  had  retired  in  confequence  of  his  infirm  ftate  of 
health,  in  the  year  1079.  Before  this  event,  he  had  been 
permitted  by  pope  Gregory  VII.  to  relign  his  dignity. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  On  the  Duties  of  Ecclefi- 
aftics,  which  was  firft  publilhed  with  notes,  by  John  le 
Prevot,  canon  of  Rouen.  In  the  year  1679  it  was  re¬ 
printed  at  the  fame  place,  by  M.  le  Brun  des  Marettes, 
in  oftavo,  with  the  addition  of  fome  curious  documents. 

JOHN  of  SALISBURY,  bilhop  of  Chartres  in  France, 
was  born  at  Salilbury  in  Wilt  fit  ire,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century.  Where  he  imbibed  die  rudiments  of 
his  education  is  unknown;  but  we  learn,  that  in  the  year 
1136,  being  then  a  youth,  he  was  fent  to  Paris,  where  he 
itudied  under  feveral  eminent  profelfors,  and  acquired 
confiderable  fame  for  his  application  and  proficiency  in 
rhetoric,  poetry,  divinity,  and  particularly  in  the  learned 
languages.  Thence  he  travelled  to  Italy  ;  and,  during 
•his  relidence  at  Rome,  was  in  high  favour  with  pope  Eu- 
genius  III.  and  his  lucceffor  Adrian  IV.  After  his  return 
to  England,  he  became  the  intimate  friend  arid  companion 
of  the  famous  Thomas  Becket,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
whom  he  attended  in  his  exile,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
prefen t  when  'that  haughty  prelate  was  murdered  in  his 
cathedral.  What  preferment  he  had  in  the  church  dur- 
ihg  this  time,  does  not  appear;  but  in  1176  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  king  Henry  II.  to  the  bilhopric  of  Chartres  in 
France,  where  he  died  in  1182.  This  John  of  Salilbury 
was  really  a  phenomenon.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  re- 
ft orers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  Europe  ;  a 
claflical  fcholar,  a  philofopher,  a  learned  divine,  and  an  ele¬ 
gant  Latin  poet.  He  wrote  feveral  books;  the  principal 
of  which  are,  his  Life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  a 
collection  of  letters,  and  Polycraticon. 

JOHN  de  MA'THA,  a  Romilh  faint,  firft  patriarch 
and  principal  founder  of  the  humane  order  inftituted  for 
the  redemption  of  captives,  was  born  at  Foucon,  a  town 
in  the  valley  of  Barcelonetta  in  Provence,  in  the  year 
1160.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris, 
where,  after  he  had  gone  through  his  theological  courle, 
he  took  the  degree  of  doftor  with,  univerlal  applaufe. 
The  prodigious  number  of  Chriltians  who  were  made  pri- 
foners  by  the  Mahometans  in  Paleftine  and  Africa,  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century,  luggefted  to  his 
mind  the  idea  of  forming  a  charitable  religious  inftitu- 
tion,  the  grand  defign  of  which  fhould  be  to  find  out 
means  for  reftoring  them  to  liberty.  In  order  maturely 
to  digeft  his  plan,  he  a  floriated  with  a  hermit  called  Felix 
de  Valois,  who  led  an  auftere  and  lolitary  life  at  Cerfroy, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Meaux.  Afterwards  thefe  aflbeiates 
went  to  Rome,  where,  in  1199,  they  obtained  from  pope 
Innocent  III.  a  folemn  approbation  of  their  defign,  and 
licence  to  receive  difciples  in  order  to  form  a  new  reli¬ 
gious  order,  under  the  name  of  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy 
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Trinity,  who  fhould  be  under  an  obligation  to  employ 
the  third  part  of  whatever  revenues  they  might  acquire, 
in  the  redemption  of  captives  from  the  infidels.  Their 
firft  monaftery  was  built  at  Cerfroy;  and  was  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by.  many  fimilar  inftitutions  and  hofpitals,  which 
the  founders  were  enabled  to  ereri:  in  different  parts  of 
France,  and  alfo  in  Spain.  The  latterikingdom  was  vifit- 
ed  by  John  de  Matha,  in  order  to  pafs  from  thence  to 
Barbary  ;  where  he  had  the  happinefs  of  delivering  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  Chriftians  from  a  cruel  flavery,  by  the 
purchafe  of  their  freedom.  The  laft  two  years  of  his  life 
he  fpent  at  Rome,  devoting  his  time  to  charitable  vifits 
to  prifons,  the  afliftance  and  confolation  of  the  lick,  and 
other  humane  and  pious  objects.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1214,  when  he  was  about  fifty-four  years  of  age.  The 
order  of  the  Trinitarians  received  a  (till  greater  degree  of 
liability  after  the  founder’s  death,  and  its  houfes  increafed 
fo  rapidly,  that  within  forty  years  they  amounted  to  about 
fix  hundred.  In  France,  the  monks  of  this  fociety  were 
called  Mathurins,  from  their  having  a  monaftery  at  Paris 
eretted  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  chapel  confecrated 
to  St.  Mathurin  ;  and  fometimes  Brethren  of  the  Redemp¬ 
tion  of  Captives,  from  the  leading  object  of  their  inftitu- 
tion.  It  is  rather  laughable,  that  in  ancient  records  this 
fociety  fhould  be  ftyled  the  Order  of  Afles,  on  account  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  ufe  of  ltorfes,  which  made  a  part 
of  their  rule,  and  which  obliged  the  mendicant  monks  to 
ride  upon  afles.  Afterwards,  through  the  indulgence  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  they  were  permitted  to  make  ufe  of 
horfes  whenever  they  fhould  be  found  neceflary. 

JOHN  of  RAGU'SA,  a  learned  catholic  prelate  who 
flourifhed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a-  native  of  the 
city  whence  he  derived  his  furname,  and  defeended  from 
a  family  of  rank.  He  entered  when  young  among  the 
preaching  friars,  and  applied  with  fuch  diligence  to  his 
ftudies,  that  he  became  one  of  the  moll  learned  men  of 
his  time.  In  particular,  he  made  a  confiderable  prog  refs 
in  an  acquaintance  with  the  oriental  languages.  Having 
come  to  Paris,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doblor 
by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne.  In  the  year  1426,  he 
was  appointed  attorney-general  of  his  order  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  was  nominated  by  pope  Martin  V.  one  of 
his  divines  at  the  council  of  Bal'd.  He  prefided  at  that 
council  in  the  year  1431.  In  the  year  1433,  he  was  the 
principal  difputant,  for  eight  mornings  fuccelfively,  again  ft 
the  dobtrines  of  tiie  Huflites.  Afterwards  he  was  fent  on 
different  legations  to  Conltantinople,  with  the  defign  of 
bringing  about  an  union  between  the  eaftern  and  vveftern 
churches;  in  which  he  met  with  no  better  fuccels  than 
his  predecelfors  in-  that  hopeleis  fcheme.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Italy  from  his  laft  million  on  this  bufinefs,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  nomination  to  the  fee  of  Argos,  in  the  Pelopon- 
riefus.  Whether  he  received  this  promotion  from  pope 
Eugenius  IV.  or  his  rival  Felix  V.  has  been  dilputed  by 
different  authors.  He  is  generally  thought  to  have  lived 
till  after  the  year  1443  ;  and  fome  writers  ftate,  that  he 
was  raifed  to  the  purple.  His  Difcourfe  pronounced  in 
the  Council  of  Bal'd  againft  the  Huflites,  is  inlerted  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  the  Collect.  Coned,  the  Acts  of  his 
Legation  to  Conltantinople,  are  iriferted  in  the  A6ts  of 
the  Council  of  Bafil  5  and  An  Account  of  his  Travels  in 
the  Eaft  is  preferved  by  Leo  Ailatius.  Cave's  Hiji.  Lit. 

JOHN,  furnamed  de  Dieu,  a  faint  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
and  firft  founder  of  that  kind  of  charitable  inftitutions 
for  the  relief  of  the  fick  which  are  called  after  his  fur- 
name,  was  bom  at  Monte -major-el- Novo,  a  fmall  city' in 
Portugal,  in  the  year  1495.  He  was  defeended  from  poor 
parents,  without  whole  knowledge,  when  he  was  only 
nine  years  of  age,  he  was  perluaded  by  a  monk  to  follow 
him  into  Spain.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Oropefa  in  Caftile,  the  monk  defected  him  ;  upon  which 
he  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  a  benevolent  perfon,  who 
fent  him  to  a  houfe  which  he  had  in  the  country,  to  tend 
his  flocks.  He  behaved  fo  well  in  the  fervice  of  this  maf- 
ter,  that  after  fome  years  he  offered  to  bellow  on  him  his 
a  .  daughter 
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daughter  in  marriage;  but  John  preferred  the  Angle  flats, 
and  chofe  to  turn  foldier.  Having  borne  arms  for  feveral 
years,  during  which  he  led  a  diffipated  life,  he  at  length 
became  difgufted  with  his  profeffion,  which  he  quitted, 
and  entered  into  the  fervice  of  a  Portuguefe  gentleman. 
Afterwards  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  fo  affefted 
by  a  charity- fermon  which  he  heard  at  Grenada,  that  he 
determined  from  that  time  to  renounce  the  world,  and  to 
confecrate  the  reft  of  his  life  to  the  fervice  of  God,  and 
the  relief  of  the  lick.  In  purfuance  of  his  determination 
he  retired  to  the  hofpital  of  Grenada,  and  there  drew  up 
the  plan  of  a  charitable  inftitution,  which  received  the 
approbation  of  pope  Pius  V.  in  the  year  1572.  Thus  au¬ 
thorized,  John  engaged  with  zeal  in  collecting  the  dona¬ 
tions  of  the  humane  and  charitable,  and  was  fo  fuccefsful, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  ereft  at  Grenada  a  noble  hofpital 
for  the  reception  and  relief  of  the  fick,  which  became  a 
model  for  many  fimilar  eftablifhments  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  throughout  Europe.  This  worthy  man  fpent  his 
days  in  attending  and  relieving  the  f  ck,  and  his  evenings 
in  making  collections  for  his  inftitution.  But  his  chari¬ 
table  fpirit  was  not  confined  to  this  objeCt  only.  He  vi- 
iited  the  modeft  poor,  and  found  employment  for  thofe 
who  wanted  it,  that  they  might  not  through  idlenefs  be 
tempted  to  become  vicious.  He  took  particular  care  of 
young  girls  who  had  no  means  of  fupport,  and  whofe  po¬ 
verty  expofed  their  virtue  to  danger.  He  even  vifited 
the  houfes  inhabited  by  proftitutes,  and  by  his  exhorta¬ 
tions  prevailed  on  numbers  of  them  to  abandon  their  vi¬ 
cious  habits.  The  archbifhop  of  Grenada  fupplied  him 
with  confiderable  funis  for  the  fupport  of  his  benevolent 
undertakings,  as  did  the  bifliop  of  Tliui,  prefident  of  the 
royal  chamber  of  Grenada,  who  gave  him  the  furname  of 
de  Dieu.  He  died  in  15J0,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  He 
prefcribed  no  rules  to  his  difciples,  excepting  his  own  ex¬ 
ample ;  but  pope  Pius  V.  fubjected  them  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  hermits  of  8t.  Auguftine,  with  fome  altera¬ 
tions,  and  the  addition  of  a  fourth  vow,  by  which  they 
devoted  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  the  fick  poor. 

JOHN  de  CHELM,  whofe  furname  is  derived  from  the 
fee  of  Chelm  in  Poland,  of  which  he  was  bifhop  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fixteenth  century.  He  is  repre- 
fented  to  have  heen  a  prelate  of  ftrift  and  fevere  manners, 
who  was  juftly  fcandalized  at  the  abufes  which  had  been 
fuffered  to  prevail  in  the  church,  as  well  as  the  corrupt 
morals  of  the  etclefiaftics  in  his  time,  and  bore  bis  tefti- 
mony  againft  them  with  a  degree  of  zeal  approaching  too 
nearly  to  bitternefs.  To  him  is  afcribed  a  fcarce  and  cu¬ 
rious  work,  entitled,  “  Onus  Ecclefice  ;  feu  Excerpta  varia 
ex  diverfis  AuCtoribus,  potifthnumque  Scriptura,  de  Af- 
flictione,  Statu  perverfo,  &  neceftitate  Reformationis  Ec- 
clefias,”  1531,  folio. — He  is  to  be  diftinguifbed  from  ano¬ 
ther  John,  bifliop  of  Chiemfee,  in  Bavaria,  a  fee  after¬ 
wards  united  to  the  archbifiiopiic  of  Saltzburg,  who  about 
the  fame  time  delivered  his  proteft  againft  clerical  cor¬ 
ruptions,  in  a  work  entitled,  “  Onus  Ecclefiae,  qua  enar- 
rantur  admiranda  &  obftupenda  de  feptem  Ecclefiae  Stati- 
bus,  Abulibus,  &  futuris  Calani'itatibus,”  printed  at  Co¬ 
logne  in  1531,  folio. 

JOHN  de  YETEZ,  more  generally  known  by  die  name 
of  John  de  Santa  Crus  a,  a  faint  in' the  Roman  calen¬ 
dar,  and  the  alfociate  of  St.  Therefa  in  reforming  the  Car¬ 
melite  order,  was  def'cended  from  a  noble  family  at  Onti¬ 
veros,  in  old  Caftile,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1542. 
He  entered  into  the  Carmelite  order  at  the  monaftery  of 
Medina  del  Campo,  in  the  year  1 563,  where  lie  led  a  much 
more  auftere  life  than  the  reft  of  the  fraternity,  who  had 
greatly  relaxed  the  fevere  difeipline  enjoined  by  their 
founder.  Difgufted  at  their  degeneracy,  lie  defigned  to 
enter  the  Cartliu'fian  monaftery  at  Segovia,  when  St.  The¬ 
refa  came  to  Medina  del  Campo,  and  engaged  him  to  join 
her  in  attempting  a  reform  of-tlie  Carmelite  order.  Their 
enterprife  was  not  deftitute  of  fuccefs,  notvvithftanding 
the  opposition  which  they  met  with  from  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Carmelites.  They  inlfituted  a  new  branch  of  the 
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order  at  Valladolid,  known  by  the  name  of  the  tare  footed 
Carmelites,  bound  by  the  moft  fevere  and  felf-denying 
rules;  and  fucceeded  in  introducing  them  into  many  of 
the  old  eftablifhments,  as  well  as  into  new  houfes  which 
they  founded  for  both  lexes.  John  now  changed  his  family 
furname  into  that  of  de  Santa  Crufa.  The  zeal,  however, 
with  which  he  attempted  to  reduce  the  convent  of  Avila 
to  the  new  difeipline,  excited  againft  him  the  warmeft  re- 
fentment  of  the  monks  belonging  to  that  inftitution,  who 
procured  his  imprifonment  in  a  dungeon  at  Toledo;  and, 
after  he  was  fet  at  liberty  through  the  interference  of  St. 
Therefa,  united  with  the  old  members  of  the  Carmelite 
community,  in  harafting  him  with  repeated  perfections. 
He  died  in  1591,  when  about  forty-nine  years  of  age. 
The  reforms  which  he  was  the  principal  inftrument  of 
introducing,  had  proved  luch  a  iburce  of  animofity  and 
difeord,  that  in  the  year  1580,  pope  Gregory  III.  found 
it  neceftary.to  feparate  the  bare-footed  Carmelites  from, 
the  others,  and  to  form  them  into  a  diftinfl  body,  who 
were  afterwards  allowed  to  have  their  own  general.  John 
de  Santa  Crufa  was  the  author  of  fome  devotional  treatifes, 
entitled,  1.  The  Afcent  to  Mount  Carmel.  2.  The  dark 
Night  of  the  Soul.  3.  The  Canticle  of  divine  Love,  See. 
Thefe  have  been  tranftated  into  the  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian,  languages  ;  and  are  full  of  the  moft  obfeure  and 
incomprehenfible  myfticilih.  Mofieim. 

JOHN-APPLE,yi  See  Pyrus. — A  john-applt  is  a  good- 
relifhed  fliarp  apple  the  fpring  following,  when  moft  other 
fruit  is  fpent :  they  are  fit  for  the  cyder-plantations.  Mor¬ 
timer. 

JOHN  BULL.  See  Bull,  John,  vol.  iii. 

JOHN’S  (St.),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Newfoundland 
ifland,  fituated  on  the  eaft  coaft:  fix  miles  north-weft  of 
Cape  Spear,  and  eighteen  fouth-eaft  of  Cape  St.  Francis. 
Lat.  47.  32.  N.  Ion.  52.  21.  W.  It  lies  on  the  bay  of  the 
fame  name.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  beft  in  the  iftand, 
and  has  from  ten  to  feventeen  fathoms  water  up  to  King’s 
wharf,  which  is  a  little  to  the  north-weft  of  the  Old 
Fort,  at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  and  is  a  mile  from  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  A  mile  further  is  the  mouth  of 
Caftor  jfiver,  in  which  diftance  there  is  from  fourteen  to 
four  fathoms  of  water.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  is 
King’s  wharf,  an  hofpital,  and  a  watering-place;  near 
thefe  are  the  hills  called  the  High  Lands  of  St.  John’s. 
Lat.  47.  32.  N  Ion.  52.  29.  W. 

JOHN'S  (St.),  a  bay  and  iftand  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Newfoundland  ifland,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  the 
fouth-weft  end  of  the  Straits  of  Bellille. 

JOHN’S  (St.),  one  of  the  Virgin  Iflands,  about  twelve 
leagues  eaft  of  Porto  Rico.  It  is  about  five  miles  long 
and  one  broad,  apd  two  leagues  fouth  of  St.  Thomas.  It 
is  the  beft  watered  of  all  the  Virgin  Illes ;  and  its  har¬ 
bour,  called  Crawl  Bay,  is  reckoned  better  than  that  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  pafl'es  for  the  beft  to  the  leeward  of  An¬ 
tigua.  There  is,  however,  little  good  land  in  the  iftand, 
and  its  exportations  are  trifling. 

JOHN’S  (St.),  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
near  the  northern  coaft  of  Nova-Scotia,  to  which  govern¬ 
ment  it  is  annexed.  It  is  117  miles  in  length  from 
north-eaft  to  fouth-weft.  The  medium  breadth  isitwenty 
miles;  but,  between  Richmond  Bay  on  the  north  and 
Halifax  Bay  on  the  fouth,  it  is  not  above  three  miles 
broad.  The  other  bays  on  the  north  fide  are  London' 
Harbour,  Grand  Raftied,  and  St.  Peter’s;  thofe  on  the 
fouth  fide,  Egmont,  Halifax,  and  Hillfborough.  On  the 
eaft  fide,  Three-River  Harbour,  and  Murray  Harbour. 
It  has  feveral  fine  rivers,  a  rich  foil,  and  is  plealantly 
fituated.  Its  capital  is  Charlotte-Town,  the  refidence  of 
the  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  the  chief  officer  on  the 
ifland.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  about 
5000.  Upon  the  reduftion  of  Cape  Breton  in  1745,  the 
inhabitants  quietly  lubmitted.to  the  Britifh  anus.  YVhile 
the  French  poftefiid  this  ifland,  they  improved  it  to  fe 
much  advantage,  as  that  it  was  called  the  granary  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  which  it  furnilhed  with  great  plenty  of  corn,  as 
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well  as  beef  and  pork.  When  taken,  it  had  10,000  head 
of  black  cattle  upon  it,  and  feveral  of  the  farmers  raifed 
12,000  bufhels  of  corn  annually.  Its  rivers  abound  with 
falmon,  trout,  and  eels;  and  the  furrounding  fea  affords 
plenty  of  fturgeon,  plaice,  and  mod  kinds  of  fliell-fifii . 
The  ifland  is  divided  into  three  counties,  viz.  King’s, 
Queen’s,  and  Prince’s,  counties;  which  are  fubdivided 
into  fburteen  parifhes,  confiding  of  twenty-feven  town¬ 
ships,  which  in  all  make  1,363,400  acres,  the  contents  of 
the  ifland.  The  chief  town,  belides  the  capital,  are 
George-Town,  Prince’s-Town  ;  befides  which  are  Hillfbo- 
rough-Town,  Pownal-Tovvn,  Maryborough-Town,  See. 
It. lies  between  lat.  45.  46.  and  47.  xo.  N.  and  between 
Ion.  44.  22.  and  46.  32.  W. 

JOHN’S  (.St,),  the  north-wefternmoft  town  in  Suffex 
county,  Delaware,  is  fituated  at  the  head  of  the  middle 
branch  of  Nanticoke  river,  about  twenty-feven  miles 
north-eaft  of  Vienna  in  Maryland,  and  twenty-two  fouth 
by  weft  of  Dover. 

JOHN’S  (St.),  a  town  and  fort  in  Lower  Canada,  fitu¬ 
ated  on  the  weft  bank  of  Sorrel  river,  at  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Champlain,  a  few  miles  fouth  ward  of  Chamblee, 
twenty-eight  miles  fouth  ward  of  Montreal.  It  has  been 
eftablifhed  as  the  foie  port  of  entry  and  clearance  for  all 
goods  imported  from  the  interior  of  the  United  States 
into  Canada,  by  an  ordinance  publifhed  by  the  executive 
council  Of  Lower  Canada,  the  7th  of  Juty,  1796.  It  is 
1x5  miles  northward  of  Ticonderoga ;  and  was  taken  by 
general  Montgomery  in  November  1775-  Lat.  45.  9.  N. 
Ion.  72.  1 3.  W. 

JOHN  (St.),  a  lake  in  Lower  Canada,  which  receives 
rivers  from  every  direction,  and  fends  its  waters  through 
Saguenai  River  into  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Tadoulac.  It  is 
about  twenty-five  miles  each  way. 

JOHN’S  (St.),  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies  be¬ 
longing  to  .  Denmark,  north  of  St.  Croix,  and  fouth  of 
Tortola,  to  'which  laft  it  is  very  near.  It  is  noted  only 
for  its  fine  harbour,  which  is  faid  to  be  fufficient  to  contain 
in  fafety  the  whole  Britifh  navy.  It  has  a  number  of  fait- 
ponds,  which,  however,  are  no  evidence  of  its  fertility. 

JOHN’S  (St.),  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Antigua  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  a  regularly-built  town,  with  a 
harbour  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the  weft  fhore,  and 
on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  Loblollo  Bay.  The  entrance  of 
the  harbour  is  defended  by  Fort  James.  This  town  is 
the  refidence  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Leeward 
Charibee  Iflands,  and  where  the  aflembly  is  held,  and  the 
port  where  the  greateft  trade  is  carried  on.  Lat.  17.4.  N. 
Ion.  62.  4.  W. 

JOHN’S  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Main.  Lat.  53. 
jb.  N.  Ion.  69.  30.  W. 

JOHN  f)E  -FRONTIE'RA,  the  chief  town  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cuyo  in  Peru. 

JOHN’S  HA'VEN,  a  feaport  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Kincardine,  on  the  coaft  of  the  German  Sea : 
four  miles  fouth  of  Bervie.  Lat.  56.46.  N.  Ion.  2,19.  W. 

JOHN’S  ISLAND,  near  the  coaft  of  South  Carolina,  a 
little  to  the  fouth  of  Charleftown  :  thirty  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Lat.  32.42.  N.  Ion.  80. 10.  W. 

JOHN’S  RIVER,  the  largeft  river  in  the  Britifh  pro¬ 
vince  of  New-Bmnfwick.  From  its  mouth,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Baj>  of  Fundy,  to  its  main  fource,  is  computed 
to  be  350  miles.  The  tide  flows  eighty  or  ninety  miles 
sup  this  river.  It  is  navigable  for  floops  of  fifty  tons  60 
miles,  and  for  boats  zoo.  Its  general  courfeYrom  its 
fource  is  eaft-fouth-eaft.  It  furnifhes  the  greateft  plenty 
of  falmon,  bafs,  and  fturgeon  ;  and  is  the  common  route 
to  Quebec.  About  a  mile  above  the  city  of  St.  John’s  is 
the  only  entrance  into  this  river.  It  is  about  80  or  100 
yards  wide,  and  about  400  yards  in  length ;  called  the 
falls  of  the  river.  It  being  narrow,  and  a  ridge  of  rocks 
running  acrofs  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  on  which  are 
not  above  feventeen  feet  of  water,  it  is  not  fufficiently 
Ipacious  to  difeharge  the  frefn  waters  of  the  river  above. 
The  common  tide?  flowing  here  about  twent-y.  feet,  the 
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wafers  of  the  river,  at  low  water,  are  about  twelve  feet 
higher  than  the  waters  of  the  fea;  at  high  water,  the 
waters  of  the  fea  are  about  five  feet  higher  than  thofe  of 
the  river ;  fo  that  in  every  tide  there  are  two  falls,  one 
outwards  and  one  inwards.  The  only  time  of*  pafimg 
with  fafety  is  at  the  time  when  the  waters  of  the  river 
are  level  with  the  waters  of  the  fea,  which  is  twice  in  a 
tide,  and  continues  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  each 
time.  At  other  times  it  is  either  impaflable  or  extremely 
dangerous;  refembling  the  paflage  of  Hell  Gate  near  New 
York.  The  banks  of  this  river,  enriched  by  the  annual 
frefhets,  are  excellent  land.  About  thirty  miles  from  its 
mouth  commences  a  fine  level  country  of  rich  intervale 
and  meadow-lands,  well  clothed  with  timber  and  wood, 
fuch  as  pine,  beech,  elm,  maple,  and  walnut.  It  has 
many  tributary  ftreams,  which  fall  into  it  on  each  fide, 
among  which  are  the  Oromofto  river,  by  which  the  In¬ 
dians  have  a  communication  with  Paflarnaquoddy  ;  the 
Nafhwach  and  Madamkifwick,  on  which  are  rich  inter¬ 
vales  that  produce  all  kinds  of  grain  in  the  higheft  per¬ 
fection.  This  noble  river,  in  its  numerous  and  extenfive 
branches,  waters  and  enriches  a  large  traCt  of  excellent 
country,  a  great  part  of  which  is  fettled  and  under  im¬ 
provement.  The  up-lands,  in  general,  are  covered  with 
a  fine  growth  of  timber,  fuch  as  pine  and  fpruce,  hem¬ 
lock  and  hard  wood,  principally  beech,  birch,  maple,  and 
fome  afh.  The  pines  on  this  rivep  are  the  largeft  to  be 
met  with  in  Britifh  America,  and  afford  a  confiderable 
fupply  of  mafts,  fome  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in 
diameter,  for  the  Britifh  navy. 

JOHN’S  RIVER,  in  Eaft  Florida,  rifes  in  or  near  a 
large  fwamp  in  the  heart  of  Eaft  Florida,  and  purfues  a 
northern  courfe,  in  a  broad  navigable  ftream,  which  in 
feveral  places  fpreads  into  broad  bays  or  lakes;  of  which 
Lake  George  is  the  chief.  Veffels  that  draw  nine  or  ten 
feet  water,  may  navigate  fafely  through  the  weft  channel 
into  St.  John’s  River  as  far  as  Lake  George.  The  bar  at 
the  mouth  is  liable  to  fliift.  It  is  ten  leagues  and  a  half 
north  of  St.  Auguftine. 

JOHN’S  RIVER  (Little),  in  Weft  Florida,  falls  into 
Apalache  Bay,  about  ten  miles,  eaft  ward  of  Apalache 
River.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  cleared:  and  pureft  of  any  in 
America  ;  is  about  two  hundred  yards  broad,  and  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep  at  the  town  of  Talahafochte, 
The  fwamp  called  Ouaquaphenogaw  is  laid  to  be  its 
fource,  which  is  one  hundred  miles  by  land  from  Tala¬ 
hafochte,  and,  following  its  windings,  from  the  fea  two 
hundred  miles.  The  Indians  and  traders  fay  it  has  no 
branches,  or  tributaries,  which  fall  into  it;  but  that  it  is 
fed  by  great  fprings  which  break  out  through  the  banks. 

JOHN’S  RIVER,  a  river  of  New  Hampfliire,  which 
runs  into  the  Connecticut  in  lat.  44.  26,  N.  Ion.  71.40.W. 

JOHN’S  TOWN,  a  town  of  New  York,  thirty-five 
miles  north-weft  of  Albany. 

JOHNNY  GROATs  HOUSE,  the  moft  northerly- 
dwelling  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Caithnefs:  one 
mile  weft  of  Duncanfby  Head. 

JOHM'SON  (Ben).  See  Jonson.  -• 

JOHN'SON  (Thomas),  a  meritorious  Englifh  botanift, 
was  a  native  of  Selby  in  Yorklhire.  He  was  bred  an  apo¬ 
thecary  in  London,  and  kept  a  fhop  on  S^iow-hiil .  The 
knowledge  of  plants  was  at  that  time  frequently  joined  to 
that  of  the  preparation  of  drugs,  and  Johnfon  engaged  in 
botanical  purfuits  with  an  ardour  which .  acquired  him 
the  character  of  one  of  the  moft  Ikilful  herbalifts  of  his 
time.  He  firft  became  known  as  a  writer  by  a  fmall 
piece  entitled  Iter  in  Agrum  Cantianum,  1629,  and  Ericdum 
Hamjiedianum,  1632,  which  contained  the  firft  local  cata¬ 
logues  of  plants  publifhed  in  England.  In  1633  he  gave 
his  great  arid  valuable  edition  of  Gerard’s  Herbal,  under 
the  title  of  “  The  Herbal,  or  general  Hiftory  of  Plants, 
gathered  by  John  Gerard  of  London,  very  much  enlarged 
and  amended  by  Thomas  Johnfon,  Citizen  and  Apothe¬ 
cary  of  London,”  folio  ;  re-printed  in  1636.  In  this  pub¬ 
lication  he  enriched  the  original  work  with- more  than 
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eight  hundred  plants  and  (even  hundred  figures,  befides 
making  innumerable  corrections,  which  his  fuperior  know  • 
ledge  of  the  Latin  language  enabled  him  to  do.  So  ufefu! 
was  his  labour,  that  his  book  is  characterised  by  Haller, 

Dignum  opus  &  totius  rei  herbariae  eo  eevo  notae  com¬ 
pendium.”  A  new  botanical  tour  in  1634  was  defcribed 
by  him  in  a  work  entitled  Mercurius  Botanicus,fve  Planta- 
rum  gratia  fufcepti  Itineris,  anno  1634,  defcriptio,  8vo.  It 
gives  an  account,  in  not  inelegant  Latin,  of  a  journey  of 
twelve  days,  made  by  himfelf  and  fome  aflociates  of  the 
apothecaries’  company,  through  Oxford,  Bath,  Briftol, 
Southampton,  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  for  the  purpofe  of 
inveftigating  rare  plants  5  and  his  annexed  catalogue,  in 
Latin  and  Englifn,  enumerates  more  than  fix  hundred 
fpecies.  A  finall  trait  is  added,  De  Thermis  Bathonicis, 
which  is  a  curious  memorial  of  the  ftate  of  the  baths  and 
city  of  Bath  at  that  period.  This  work  was  followed  in 
3641  by  Pars  Altera,  Jive  Plantarum  gratia  fufcepti  Itineris  in 
Cambriam  feu  Walliam  defcriptio ,  8vo.  In  this  he  deferibes 
a  rich  botanical  harvelt  which  he  colleited  in  the  then 
unfrequented  regions  of  Snowdon  and  other  mountainous 
traits  in  Wales.  His  profeflional  indultry  was  teftified 
by  a  tranflation  of  the  works  of  the  famous  furgeon  Am- 
brofe  Parey,  printed  in  1643.  That  a  man  fo  engaged 
fhould  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  be  induced 
by  zeal  for  the  royal  caufe  to  enter  the  army,  teftifies  a 
lingular  ardour  and  energy  of  charaiter.  He  diftin- 
guiftied  himfelf  fo  much  in  a  military  capacity,  that  the 
univer.fity  of  Oxford,  in  May,  1643,  as  a  reward  both  of 
his  loyalty  and  learning,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  doitor  of  phyfic.  He  aited  as  lieutenant-colonel  un¬ 
der  fir  Marmaduke  Rawdon,  governor  of  Bafing-houfe, 
and  obtained  a  fignal  fuccefs  agajnft  a  party  of  fir  Wil¬ 
liam  Waller’s  men  who  were  befieging  that  fortrefs.  In 
a  fubfequent  attempt,  September,  1644,  to  fultain  a  party 
of  foragers  belonging  to  the  garrifon,  he  received  a 
wound  in  the  Ihottlder,  of  which  he  died,  greatly  la¬ 
mented,  within  a  fortnight.  His  age  at  that  time  is  not 
mentioned,  but  he  muft  probably  have  ftill  been  in  the 
vigour  of  life.  Pultenry's  Sketches  of  Botany  in  England. 

JOHN'SON  (Samuel),  a  clergyman  diftinguifhed  for 
his  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  civil  liberty,  was  born  in  1649,  in 
the  county  of  Stafford.  He  received  his  claflical  edu¬ 
cation  in  St.  Paul’s  fchool  in  London,  whence  he  removed 
to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  After  taking  orders,  he. 
was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Corringham  in  Elfex ; 
but,  the  place  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he  removed 
to  London,  which  his  attachment  to  political  difeufiions 
made  him  regard  as  the  proper  theatre  of  bis  exertions. 
As  a  proof  of  the  early  intereft  he  took  in  thefe  fubjects, 
and  a  curious  inltance  of  the  lafting  imprefiion  made, by 
a  trifling  circumftance,  the  following  paflage  in  his  re¬ 
marks  upon  Dr.  Burnet’s  famous  paftoral  letter,  printed 
in  1689,  may  be  quoted:  “Eighteen  years  fince,  I  ufed 
to  walk  by  the  New-Exchange  gate,  where  ftoou  an  over¬ 
grown  pbrter  with  his  gown  and  ftaff,  which  gave  him  a 
fiemblance  of  authority  ;  whole  bufinefs  it  was  to  regu¬ 
late  the  coachmen  before  the  entrance,  and  would  make 
nothing  of  lifting  a  coachman  off  his  box,  and  beating 
him,  and  throwing  him  into  his  box  again.  I  have  fe- 
veral  times  looked  up  at  this  tall  mattering  fellow,  and 
put  the  cafe:  Suppoie  this  conqueror  fhould  take  me  up 
under  his  arm  like  a  gizzard,  and  run  away  with  me  :  am 
1  his  fubjeft  ?  No,  thought  I ;  I  am  ray  own  man,  and 
not  his:  and,  having  thus  invaded  me,  if  I  could  not 
otherwife  reficue  myfelf  from  him,  I  would  fmite  him 
under  the  fifth  rib.  From  that  time  I  have  had  a  clear 
idea  of  conquelt.” 

A  conformity  of  opinions  introduced  Mr.  Johnfon  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  heads  of  the  oppoiition  againft- 
*he  arbitrary  meafures  of  Charles  II.  particularly  the 
earl  of  Effex  and  lord  Ruffel,  the  latter  of  whom  took 
him  into  his  houfe  as  his  domeftic  chaplain.  During  the 
time  that  his  patriotic  lord,  with  his  coadjutors,  was  pro¬ 
moting  in  parliament  the  bill  for  excluding  the  duke  of 


York  from  the  fueceflion,  he  appeared  from  the  prefs  as 
a  champion  for  the  principles  of  liberty,  in  a  book  en¬ 
titled  Julian  the  Apoftate,  1682,  meant  as  a  refutation  of 
Dr.  Hickes,  the  leading  advocate  for  the  doftrine  of  paf- 
five  obedience.  Anfwers  were  made  to  his  work,  to 
which  he  replied  by  another  piece,  entitled  Julian’s  Arts 
to  undermine  and  extirpate  Chriftianifjr>  &c.  This  was 
printed  in  1683,  and  entered  at  Stationers’  hall ;  but,  be¬ 
fore  its  publication,  the  author’s  patron,  lord  Ruffe!, 
being  apprehended,  he  was  advifed  to  fupprefs  and  con¬ 
ceal  it;  and,  although  he  was  committed  to  prifon  upon 
ftifpicion,  the  court  was.  unable  to  fubftantiate  a  criminal 
charge,  and  he  was  admitted  to  bail.  As  it  was,  how¬ 
ever,  refolved  that  he  fhoCld  not  efcape,  he  was  profe- 
cuted  in  the  King’s  Bench  for  writing  his  former  book, 
and  fentenced  to  fine  and  imprifonment.  Inability  to 
pay  the  fine  caufed  him  to  remain  within  the  rules  of  the 
prifon,  whence  he  difperfed  feveral  pieces  againft  popery. 
Although  he  was  very  low  in  circumftances  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  and  had  a  wife  and  children  to  fupport,  he  did  not 
hefitate  at  one  time  to  fend  his  mother  the  greateft  part 
of  the  money  he  poffeffed  for  her  fubfiftence,  trufting  to 
Providence  for  further  fupplies.  Nor  was  his  confidence 
fru  ft  rated ;  for  he  next  morning  received  a  fum  from  a 
private  benefaCtor,  who  proved  to  be  Dr.  Fowler,  after¬ 
wards  bifnop  of  Gloucefter.  Dr.  TiOotfon  alfo  fent  him 
a  more  confiderable  benefaction. 

His  fufferings  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  proteftantifin 
were  brought  to  the  height  by  a  paper  which  he  drew  up 
in  1686  when  the  army  was  encamped  upon  Hounflow- 
heath,  entitled  An  humble  and  hearty  Addrefs  to  all  the 
Englifh  Proteftants  in  the  prefent  Army.  For  this  he  was 
committed  to  clofe  cuftody,  tried  before  the  King’s 
Bench,  and  condemned  to  ltand  in  the  pillory  at  three 
places,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  marks,  and  to  be 
publicly  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  Before  the 
execution  of  the  difgraceful  part  of  the  fentence,  he  was 
degraded  and  deprived  of  his  orders  by  an  ecclefiaftical 
commiflion,  at  the  head  of  which  were  bifhops  Crew, 
Sprat,  and  White.  One  part  of  this  ceremony  was  put¬ 
ting  into  his  hands  a  Bible,  and  taking  it  from  him  again. 
He  parted  with  it  reluctantly,  kiffed  it  with  fervour,  and 
faid,  with  tears,  “  that  they  could  not,  however,  deprive 
him  of  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  that  facred  depofit.”  He 
bore  {he  whipping  (which  was  feverely  infli&ed)  with 
the  firmnefs  and  alacrity  of  a  martyr,  glorying  in  the 
caufe  for  which  he  fuffered.  Some  informality  in  the 
procefs  of  degradation  prevented  him  from  lofing  his 
living:  indeed  his  parifhioners,  by  whom  he  was  much 
beloved  for  many  kind  and  generous  aCtions,  oppofed 
his  appointed  fucceffor,  fo  that  lie  could  not  get  induction. 
With  lpirits  unbroken  he  continued  to  employ  his  pen 
in  the  fame  caufe,  till  the  Revolution  changed  his  litu- 
ation  from  that  of  a  criminal  to  that  of  a  meritorious 
confeffor.  He  wrote  two  pieces  in  vindication  of  that 
great  national  meafure;  and  in  1689  the  proceedings 
againft  him  were  reverfed,  and  declared  to  have  been  il¬ 
legal,  by  parliament.  The  houfe  of  lords  addreffed  king 
William  to  confer  lbme  preferment  upon  him  ;  and,  in 
confequence,  the  deanery  of  Durham  was  offered  him. 
Unhappily,  the  high  rate  at  which  he  eftimated  his  fer- 
vices,  and  the  ambitious  views  which  the  Change  in  his 
fituation  opened  to  him,  fixed  his  expectations  upon  an 
Englifh  biftropric.  His  beft  friends  difeouraged  this 
hope,  probably  confcious  that  he  had  too  little  guard 
upon  himfelf,  and  was  too  deficient  in  moderation  and 
worldly  prudence,  to  be  trufted  with  fuch  a  ftation.  In 
the  end,  he  accepted  a  penfion  of  300I.  per  annum  for  his 
own  and  his  fon’s  life;  a  gift  of  ioool.  and  a  place  of 
iool.  per  annum  for  his  fon. 

Gratitude  and  principle  induced  Mr.  Johnfon  to  enlift 
among  the  defenders  of  king  William’s  title  to  the  crown  j 
and  in  1692  he  publifhed  a  noted  traCl,  entitled  “  An 
Argument  proving  that  the  Abrogation  of  King  James 
by  the  People  of  England  from  the  royal  Throne,  and 
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the  Promotion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange'  in  his  Stead,  was  tied,  The  Clergyman’s  Vade-mecum :  containing,  an  Ac- 
according  to  the  Confutation  of  the  Engiilh  Government,  count  of  the  ancient  and  prefent  Church  of  England, 
and  prefcribed  by  it.”  This  was  written  with  much  the  Duties  and  Rights  of  the  Clergy,  and  of  their  Privi- 
ftrength  of  reafon,  but  with  an  acrimony  and  rudenefs  leges  and  Hardlhips,  &c.  ismo.  This,  book,  whi.ch.  firft 
towards  thofe  who  held  different  opinions  that  gave  great  appeared  in  1705  or  1706,  was  fo  well  received  by  the 
offence,  and  was  apparently  the  caufe  of  a  perfonal  vio-  public,  particularly  the  clergy,  that  a  fecond  irnpreffion 
fence  perpetrated  upon  him  which  nearly  coft  him  his  of  it  was  called  for  in  the  year  1707;  and,  in  1709,  the 
life.  Seven  ruffians  broke  into  his  houfe  early  one  morn-  author  was  encouraged  to  publifh  a  fccond  volume,  con¬ 
ing,  affembled  round  his  bed,  and  gave  him  a  wound  on  taining  The  Canonical  Codes  of  the  Primitive,  Univerfal, 
the  Tread  with  a  fword,  with  other  injuries.  One  of  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Church,  down  to  the  Year  of  our 
them  urged  the  reft  to  “  piftol  him  for  the  book  he  Lord  787,  &c.  In  the  preface  to  the  laft-mentioned  vo- 
wrote;”  and,  in  conclufion,.they  left  him  without  rifting  lume,  the  author  firft  advanced  the  notion  of  the  eucna- 
the  houfe.  He  was  not  a  man,  however,  to  be  lilenced  rift’s  being  juftly  called  a  facrifice;  which  was  cenfured 
by  terror;  and  he  continued  to  addrefs  the  public  upon  by  Dr.  Trimmell,  biftrop  of  Norwich,  in  a  charge /’eli- 
political  topics.  Notwithftanding  his  attachment  to  the  vered  to  his  clergy  during  the  fame  year, 
new  government,  he. found  in  its  afts  fufftcient  ground  of  When  Mr.  Johnfon  had  removed  to  Appledore,  he 
cenfure,  which  he  freely  uttered.  He  complained  of  the  was  for  fome  time  well  pleaied  with  his  fitoation,  parti- 
duration  of  parliaments,  which  he  thought  could  not  con-  cularly  as  it  enabled  him  to  purfue  his  ftudies  without 
ftitutionally  be  other  than  annual;  and  his  jealoufy  of  interruption.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the  marfhy  air 
ftanding  armies  rendered  him  adverfe  to  the  continental  of  the  place  brought  a  fevere  illnefs  on  himfelf  and  his 
■wars  which  made  them  necelfary.  If  his  oppofition  was  whole  family,  from  the  effect's  of  which  he  never  entirely 
lharpened  by  perfonal  difcontent,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  recovered.  This  made  him  defirous  of  removing  from 
it  betrayed  him  into  inconfiftency  with  his  original  prin-  Appledore  as  foon  as  an  opportunity  fhould  offer;  and 
ciples.  He  appeared  laft  as  an  author  in  1697,  when  he  the  vicarage  of  Cranbrook  becoming  vacant  in  the  year 
laboured  under  a  gradual  decline,  which  carried  him  off  1707,  upon  an  application  to  his  good  patron  the  arch- 
El  1703.  His' works,  collected  into  one  volume  folio,  bifhop,  he  was  collated  to  it.  In  the  year  1710  he  pnb- 

were  publ idled  in  1710,  and  were  re-edited  in  1713.  Be-  lidied,  but  without  his  name,  a  fmall  treatife,  entitled 

fides  political  trafls,  they  contain  feveral  pulpit-difcourfes.  The  propitiatory  Obligation  in  the  Holy  Eucharift,  Itrictly 
Mr.  Johnfon,  with  great  firmnefs  of  mind,  and  unremit-  ftated  from  Scripture,  Antiquity,  and  the  Communion 
ting  zeal,  was  free  from  all  tinifture  of  enthufiafm.  That  Service  of  the  Church  of  England;  to  which  he  added  a 

he  was  regarded  as  of  a  turbulent  and  meddling  difpo-  poftfcript,  in  ailfwer  to  the  cenfures  in  the  bifhop  of  Nor- 

fition,  was  the  natural  confequence  of  the  mode  of  con-  wich’s  charge,  already  mentioned.  Though  the  author 
duft  his  temper  and  principles  led  him  to  purfue.  endeavoured  to  lie  concealed,  the  work  was  foon  known 

JOHN'S  ON  (John),  a  learned  divine  of  the  church  of  to  be  his,  and  is  faid  to  have  loft  him  the  favour  of  arch- 
England,  was  born  at  Friendlbury,  near  Rochester  in  bifhop  Tenifon.  In  the  year  1713,  he  publilhed,  The 
Kent,  of  which  place  his  father  was  vicar,  in  the  year  unbloody  Sacrifice  and  Altar  unveiled  and  fupported  :  in 
s66z.  Being  ordained  prieft  in  i6'26,  he  was  collated"  by  which  the  Nature  of  the  Eucharift  is  explained  according 
archbilhop  Bancroft  to  the  vicarages  of  Bofton  l'ubtus  le  to  the  Sentiments  .of  the  Chriftian  Church  in  the  four 
Bleyne,  and  Hearn-hill,  near  Canterbury.  After  the  re-  firft  Centuries;  proving  that  the  Eucharift  is  a  proper 
solution  in  1688,  he  was  one  of  the  clergy  who  complied  material  Sacrifice,  &c.  This  piece  made  a  great  noife  in  • 
tvith  the  new  order  of  things,  and  preached  a  fermon  in  the  world,  and  gave  rife  to  much  difcuffion  among  the 
favdur  of  it  at  Feverfham  ;  and  another,  in  the  fame  fpi-  Engiilh  clergy.  By  many  he  was  reprefented  to  advance 
rit,  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  againft  hypocrify,  notions  favouring  the  corporal  prefence,  and  facrifice  of 
which  gave  offence  to  fome  of  the  prebendaries,  and  oc-  the  mafs,  while  he  confidered  the  Church  of  England  as 
cafioned  a  fort  of  inhibition  of  that  pulpit.  In  the  year  deficient  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  facrament ;  and  we 
*689,  he  entered  into  the  marriage  iiate.  In  the  year  do  not  think  that  all  his  learning  and  ingenuity,  with 
1694,  as  a  reply  to  Wharton’s  Defence  of  Pluralities,  he  thofe  of  his  followers  from  that  time  to  the  prefent  day, 
'publilhed  The  Cafe  of  Pluralities  and  Non-refiderice  have  been  able  to  juftify  his  opinions  againft  the  charge 
rightly  ftated  5  which  was  written  with  great  ability  and  of  fuch  a  tendency.  In  this  treatife  the  author  paid  a 
fpiritj  and  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  acceptable  to  queen  Angular  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hickes ;  and  by 
Mary,  that,  had  (he  lived  much  longer,  the  author  would  his  attachment  to  that  gentleman  he  was  led,  not  only  to 
have  received  fome  mark  of  her  favour.  It  gave  great  concur  with  him  in  his  theological,  but  alfo  in  his  political, 
offence,  however,  to  fome  of  the  clergy;  but  he  behaved  notions,  and  to  entertain  unfavourable  thoughts  of  the 
himfelf  fo  prudently  under  their  reproaches,  that  he  fe-  proteftant  fucceftion,  for  which  he  had  been  zealous  at 
cured  the  good  opinion  and  efteem  of  archbilhop  Tenifon.  the  reformation.  He  even  ventured  to  deny  t!ie  king’s- 
That  prelate,  in  the  year  1697,  upon  a  vacancy  taking  fupremacy,  and  to  refufe  reading  the  prayers  enjoined,  on 
place  in  the  large  cure  of  St.  John  in  the  ille  of  Thanet,  the  acceffion  of  king  George  I.  in  1715.  This  conduct 
to  which  Margate  belongs,  could  think  of  no  perfon  in  occafioned  a  complaint  to  be  lodged  againft  him  before 
his  diocefe  fo  proper  to  fill  it  as  Mr.  Johnfon,  and  there-  Dr.  Green,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  who  was  his  old 
fore  prevailed  upon  him  to  undertake  it.  As  the  bene-  and  indulgent  friend.  When  fummoned  before  him, 
ftce,  however,  was  but  fmall,  for  his  further  encourage-  Mr.  Johnfon  endeavoured  to  defend  himfelf  by  ftating  it 
•snent  he  prefented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Appledore,  on  to  be  his  opinion,  that  every  clergyman  was  left  to  his 
the  borders  of  Romney-marlh.  He  went  to  rcfide  at  own  difcretion,  whether  he  would  ufe  that  form  or  not ; 
Appledore  in  the  year  1703.  While  he  was  at  Apple-  .  and,  as  Dr.  Tenifon  died  about  this  time,  the  profecution 
dore,  he  publilhed  a  piece  intended  to  vindicate  the  was  dropped  out  of  tendernefs.  This  gave  confidence 
tranfiation  of  the  P falter  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  to  Mr.  Johnfon  and  his  friends,  who,  out  of  their  zeal  for 
England,  againft  the  exceptions  of  Mr.  Baxter  and  others,  promoting  their  caufe,  circulated  manufcript  copies  of 
entitled  Holy  David  and  his  old  Englilh  Tranftators  his  defence,  and  at  length  printed  it,  with  the  title  of 
cleared,  &c.  which,  though  highly  commended  by  Dr.  “  The  Cafe  of  a  Reftor’s  refilling  to  preach  a  Vifitafiom 
Hickes,  has  not  been  confidered  by  able  judges  to  afford  Sermon  at  the  Archdeacon’s  Command.”  The  publi- 
latisfaftory  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  his  acquaintance  cation  of  this  piece  was  certainly  no  very  grateful :re turn 
with  the  Hebrew  language.  At  the  fame  place  he  com-  for  the  lenity  which  Dr.  Gfeen  had  Ihow.n .  towards .  th a 
pleted,  and  publilhed,  without  his  name,  the  firft  volume  author,  and  determined  the  doctor’s  fuccelfor.  Dr.  Bower,, 
of  a  work  which  difplayed  confiderable  Ikill  in  all  ,the  to  commence  anew  the  profecution  of  Mr.  Johnfon. 
laws  of  the  church,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical :  it  was  enti-  But,  with  all  Mr.  Johnibn’s  zeal,  and  his  bold  profeffion-s, 
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when  brought  to  the  te(t  he  (bowed  that  he  had  little  of 
the  fpirit  of  the  martyr  in  him,  and  that  he  was  incapable 
of- imitating  the  fortitude  and  confiftency  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Ilickes.  This  profecution  brought  him  to  fubmif- 
fion,  which  he  humbly’  expreffed  in  different  letters  to 
archbilhop  Wake,  who,  in  confideration  of  his  worth  and 
learning,  treated  him  with  tendernefs,  and  put  a  Hop  to 
the  profecution  upon  his  delivering  up  all  the  copies  of 
his  Defence  which  were  unfold,  as  well  as  promifing  to 
print  no  more.  In  the  year  1717,  he  published  a  fecond 
part  of  “  The  unbloody  Sacrifice;”  intended  to  fliow  the 
agreement  and  difagreement  of  the  eucharilt  with  the  fa- 
crifices  of  the  ancients;  the  excellency  of  the  former; 
and  its  great  importance  both  as  a  feaft  and  facrifice.  In 
the  year  1720,  he  publilhed  “A  Collection  of  Eccle- 
liaftical  Laws,  Canons,  &c.  concerning  the  Government, 
Biicipline,  and  Worfliip,  of  the  Church  of  England,  &c.” 
in  a  vols.  8vo.  the  firft  containing  the  ecclefiaftical  laws  to 
the  Conqueft,  and  the  fecond  from  the  Conqueft  to  the  Re¬ 
formation.  As  there  were  many  in  his  parifh  who  were  of  the 
Baptift  denomination,  he  wrote  a  piece  addrefled  to  them, 
entitled  “  An  Admonition  to  the  Unbaptized,  Sec."  and 
alfo  provided  a  font  fufficiently  large  for  dipping  thofe 
who  might  require  that  mode  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  was  ever  ufed.  It  feems  that  Mr.  Johnfon  was 
brought  into  fome  difficulty  by  refufing  to  obferve  the 
occalional  falls,  and  again  purchafed  his  peace  by  fub- 
miflion.  His  haughty  fpirit  was  fo  affeCted  by  the  mor¬ 
tification  which  his  fubmiffions  occafioned,  and  he  alfo 
received  Inch  a  fhock  from  the  fudden  death  of  his  only 
ion,  who  had  juft  fettled  in  the  poffelfioq  of  a  valuable 
living,  that  his  health  was  deftroyed,  and  he  died  in  172s, 
when  about  fixty-three  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  piety,  whole  morals  were  exemplary,  and 
whole  diligence  in  the  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  the  paf- 
toral  office  was  highly  praife-worthy.  He  had,  however, 
finch,  a  lhare  of  bigotry  and  felf-conceit  in  his  difpofition, 
as  greatly  detracted  from  the  value  of  his  good  qualities, 
and  led  him  to  hold  thofe  in  the  utmoft  contempt  who 
differed  from  him  in  opinion.  After  his  death,  his  only 
furviving  daughter  publilhed  two  volumes  of  his  pofthti- 
mous  Sermons  and  Dilcourfes,  8vo.  in  which  his  favou¬ 
rite  notions  are  very  prevalent.  Belides  the  pieces  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  fome  (ingle  fer¬ 
mions;  in  the  preface  to  one  of  which  he  endeavoured  to 
Ihow,  that  alphabetical  letters  were  never  ufed  before  the 
time  of  Moles,  and  that  he  firft  learned  the  alphabet  from 
God.  This,  with  The  Primitive  Communicant,  The 
Explanation  of  Daniel’s  LXX.  Weeks,  Sec.  was  reprinted 
by  Dr.  Brett,  and  publilhed  with  the  author’s  Life  pre¬ 
fixed,  in  1 748,  Svo. 

JOHN'SON  (Samuel,  LL.D.),  an  Englilh  writer  of  great 
eminence,  was  born  in  1709,  at  Litchfield,  in  which  city 
his  father  was  a  petty  bookfeller.  He  inherited  from  that 
parent,  with  a  ftrong  athletic  body,  a  fcrofulous  taint 
which  impaired  his  fight  and  hearing,  and  a  difpofition  to 
morbid  melancholy.  He  alfo  derived  from  him  thofe 
civil  and  religious  principles  or  prejudices  which  diftin- 
guilhed  the  Jacobite  party,  at  that  time  numerous  in  the 
kingdom.  He  received  a  fchool-education,  partly  at  the 
free-fehool  of  Litchfield,  partly  at  Stourbridge  in  Wor- 
cefterlhire.  Though  his  progrefs  in  literature  was  by  no 
means  extraordinary,  yet  a  tenacious  memory  enabled 
him  to  lay  up  a  (lore  of  various  knowledge  from  defultory 
reading.  This  was  increafed  by  a  refidence  of  two  years, 
after  leaving  fchool,  at  the  houfe  of  his  father,  who  pro¬ 
bably  defigned  him  for  his  own  trade.  As  he  had  already 
acquired  reputation  from  his  exercifes,  particularly  of  the 
poetical  clafs,  his  father' willingly  complied  with  the  pro- 
polal  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  Mr.  Corbet,  of  main¬ 
taining  Samuel  at  Oxford  as  companion  to  his  ion.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  172s,  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was  entered 
a  commoner  of  Pembroke  college.  His  tutor,  Mr.  jorden, 
was  a  man  whole  abilities  could  command  little  refpeCt 
from  a  pupil  who,  doubtlefs,  had  begun  to  fed  the  powers 


of  his  own  mind,  and  who  was  furnifhed  with  literary 
information  not  ufually  acquired  in  the  trammels  of  an 
uiliverfity-courfe.  He  feems  to  have  been  carelefs  of  hia 
character  with  refpeCt  both  to  the  dil'cipline  and  the  ftu- 
dies  of  the  place;  and  the  ftate  of  indigence  into  which 
he  fell  after  the  departure  of  young  Corbet,  threw  him 
into  a  kind  of  defpair,  which  lie  attempted  to  hide  by  af¬ 
fected  frolic  and  turbulence.  Yet  he  obtained  credit  by 
fome  occalional  compofitions,  of  which  the  molt  diftin- 
guilhed  was  a  tranllation  in  Latin  hexameters  of  Pope’s 
Meffiah,  written  with  uncommon  vigour,  if  not  with 
clalfical  purity.  After  ftruggling  with  penury  till  he 
had  completed  a  refidence  of  three  years,  he  left  Oxford 
ivithout  taking  a  degree ;  nor  can  he  be  reckoned  among 
thofe  whole  literary  character  lias  been  formed  in  that  il- 
luftrious  feminary.  In  reality,  the  furniture  of  Johnfon’s 
mind  was  chiefly  of  his  own  acquifition ;  and  the  advice 
of  his  coufin  Cornelius  Ford,  a  diffofute  but  ingenious 
clergyman,  to  aim  at  general  knowledge,  rather  than  fix 
his  attention  upon  any  one  particular  objeCl  of  ftudy, 
feems  to  have  given  the  decifive  turn  to  his  purfuits. 
At  this  period  of  his  life,  as  he  himfelf  related,  he  was 
firft  led  to  think  in  earned:  of  religion,  by  the  perufal  of 
Law’s  “  Serious  Call  to  the  Unconverted;”  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  his  feelings  on  this  important  topic  re¬ 
ceived  an  indelible  imprelfion  from  the  principles  incul- 
cated  in  that  powerfully-written  book. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  univerfity  to  his 'native 
city,  his  father  died  in  very  narrow  circumftances  ;  and 
he  found  no  better  means  of  fupport  than  the  place  of 
u (her  to  the  grammar- fchool  of  Market- Bofwdrth  in  Lei- 
celterlhire.  This  his  impatience  under  the  haughty  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  patron  of  the  fchool  foon  induced  him  to 
quit;  and  he  palled  fome  time  as  a  gueft  with  Mr.  Hec¬ 
tor,  furgeon,  at  Birmingham,  who  had  been  his  fchool- 
fcllow.  In  that  place  he  w'rote  fome  literary  eflays  for 
Mr.  Warren,  bookfeller,  and  proprietor  of  a  newfpaper; 
ami  he  tranflated  and  abridged  from  the  French  the  ac¬ 
count  of  a  voyage  to  Abyftinia  by  father  Lcbo.  This 
was  printed  at  Birmingham,  and  was  publilhed  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1735,  without  the  tranflator’s  name.  It  has  no 
pretention  to  peculiar  elegance ;  but  the  preface  is  ftrongly 
marked  with  the  character  of  ftyle  and  thinking  which 
afterwards  fo  much  diltinguilhed  the  author.  Returning 
to  Litchfield,  he  iffiied  propofals  for  publifliing  by  lub- 
fciaption  the  Latin  poem  of  Politian,  with  his  life,  and  a 
hiltory  of  Latin  poetry  from  the  as ra  of  Petrarch  to  the 
time  of  Politian ;  but  fuch  a  project  was  not  likely  to 
meet  with  adequate  encouragement  in  a  country  town, 
and  the  defign  was  never  executed.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
queltioned  whether  Johnfon  had  at  this  time  fufficient 
accefs  to  books,  and  acquaintance  enough  with  Italian 
literature,  to  have  performed  the  talk  with  credit.  He 
next  endeavoured  to  obtain  fome  profitable  employment 
for  his  pen  by  an  engagement  with  Cave,  -the  editor  of 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  This,  however,  was  a  fmall 
refource  for  a  maintenance;  and  in  1735  he  >nade  a  bold 
effort  to  improve  his  condition  by  a  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Birmingham.  Johnfon 
muff  furely  have  deceived  himfelf  in  afterwards  (peaking 
of  it  “  as  a  love-match  on  both  iides ;”  for  the  lady  was 
twice  his  age,  and  very  far  from  being  attractive  either  in 
her  perfon  or  manners;  and  moreover,  he  had  entertained 
a  juvenile  palfion  for  her  daughter.  But  Hie  was  pof- 
feffed  of  800I.  w  hich  in  Johnfon’s  eltimation  was  at  that 
time  a  magnificent  objeCt.  His  little  acquaintance  with 
the  fex,  and  with  polite  life,  probably  fiofte’ned  all  her 
defeats  to  him,  and  he  feems  always  to  have  regarded  her 
with  fondnefs.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this  con¬ 
nection  was.  that  he  took  a  large  houfe  at  Edial,  near 
Litchfield,  and  adVertifed  for  fcholars,  to  be  boarded  and 
taught  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Though  much 
elteemed  for  his  morals  and  learning,  the  fcheme  did  not 
fncceed  ;  and,  after  about  a  year’s  trial,  he  gave  it  up, 
imd  refolved  to  become  a  literary  adventurer  at  the  great 
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mart  of  the  metropolis.  Among  his  few  pupils  was 
David  Garrick,  afterwards  the  very  celebrated  aftor. 
This  youth  became  his  companion  in  the  fearch  of  for¬ 
tune ;  and  they  were  furnifhed  with  a  recommendatory 
letter  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Walmfley,  regiltrar  of  the  eccle- 
fiaflical  court  of  Litchfield,  a  man  of  letters  and  gene- 
rofity,  w}io  had  before  patronifed  Johnfon,  notwithftand- 
ing  a  radical  difference  in  political  opinions,  which  the 
great  author  has  recorded  in  terms  not  very  honourable 
to  his  gratitude. 

In  March  1737,  the  two  adventurers  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Johnfon  with  his  unfinifhed  tragedy  of  Irene  in  his 
pocket,  and  with  all  his  other  fortune  in  his  head.  The 
relics  of  his  wife’s  property  were  probably  left  with  her 
in  the  country.  His  engagement  with  Cave  fcems  to 
have  been  his  principal  dependence;  and  at  Cave’s  in- 
fligatioh  he  undertook  a  tranflation  of  Father  Paul’s  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  of  which  fome  (beets  were 
printed,  but  the  defign  was  then  dropped.  Johnfon’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Savage  was  one  of  the  molt  memorable 
incidents  of  his  life  at  this  period.  That  unfortunate 
and  mifguided  man,  to  his  literary  talents  added  an  eal’y 
politenefs  of  manner  and  elegance  of  converfation,  which 
had  at  lead;  their  full  value  in  the  eyes  of  a  ruftic  fcholar. 
Johnfon  fympathifed  in  his  misfortunes,  and  was  capti¬ 
vated  with  his  fociety  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  become  his 
companion  in  nodturnal  rambles,  in  which  he  was  a 
fpedtator  of  the  vice  and  diforder  of  the  metropolis,  and 
a  (barer  in  the  hard(hips  of  penury  and  irregularity.  It 
is  faid  that  this  connexion  produced  a  (hort  feparation 
from  his  wife,  who  was  now  come  to  London;  but  the 
breach  was  foon  clofed  ;  and,  whatever  temporary  (lain 
the  morals  of  Johnfon  might  receive,  it  was  obliterated 
by  'the  permanent  influence  of  rooted  principles  of  piety 
and  virtue. 

He  firfl:  attrafled  the  notice  of  judges  of  literary  merit 
by  the  publication,  in  1738,  of  London,  a  Poem,  written 
i'n  imitation  of  Juvenal’s  third  fatire.  After  being  re¬ 
jected  by  feveral  bookfellers,  it  was  publifhed  by  Dodfley, 
who  gave  the  author  ten  pounds  ;  and  Pope,  who  was 
then  in  the  height  of  reputation  as  a  fatirift,  gave  a  liberal 
testimony.  to  its  merit,  and  prophened  that  the  author 
could  not  be  long  concealed.  The  manly  vigour  and 
ftrong  painting  of  this  piece,  place  it  high  among  works 
of  the  kind,  though  its  cenfure  is  moftly  coarfe  and  ex¬ 
aggerated,  and  it  ranks  as  a  party  rather  than  a  moral 
poem.  Whatever  praife  he  might  receive  from  this  per¬ 
formance,  he  thought  his  profpects  fo  little  improved, 
that  in  this  year  he  offered  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  the 
rnafterfliip  of  a  free-fehool  in  Leicefterfliire.  As  it  was 
necefiary,  for  occupying  this  ftation,  that  he  (hould  have 
the  degree  of  M.A.  the  recommendation  of  Pope  induced 
lord  Gower  to  apply  to  a  friend  in  Dublin  to  obtain  it 
for  him  from  that  univerfity,  through  the  mediation  of 
dean  Swift.  His  lordftiip’s  letter  has  been  printed;  ancT 
the  following  paragraph  from  it  affords  a  (hiking  picture 
of  a  man  of  genius  in  dittrefs,  under  the  eye  of  a  noble¬ 
man  capable  of  feeling  his  merit!  “  They  fay  he  is  not 
afraid  of  the  ftricteft  examination,  though  he  is  of  To  long 
a  journey;  and  yet  he  will  venture  it,  if  the  dean  thinks 
it  neceffary,  chufing  rather  to  die  upon  the  road,  than  to 
be  ftarved  to  dea*h  in  tranflating  for  bookfellers,  which 
has  been  his  only  fubfiftence  for  fome  time  pad.”  The 
application  produced  no  effedt;  and  from  Swift’s  unwil- 
Jingnefs  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  Johnfon’s  permanent 
dillike  of  him  has  been  deduced. 

His  engagement  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  gave 
occafion  to  the  exercifeof  his  powers  in  a  new’  way.  The 
parliamentary  debates  were  given  to  the  public  in  that 
mifcellany,  under  the  fidtion  of  Debates  in  the  Senate  of 
Lilliput,  and  the  fpeakers  were  difguifed  under  feigned 
names.  Guthrie,  a  writer  of  hiftory,  for  a  time  compofed 
thefe  fpeeches  from  fuch  heads  as  could  be  brought  away 
in  the  memory.  Johnfon  firfl:  aflifted  in  this  department, 
and  then  entirely  filled  it ;  and  the  public  was  highly 
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gratified  with  the  extraordinary  eloquence  difplayed  irt 
thefe  compofitions, 'which  was  almoft  exclufively  the  pro* 
duft  of  his  own  invention.  In  procefs  of  time  he  earns 
to  confider  this  deceit  as  an  unjuftifiable  impofition  upon 
the  World.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  adhered  in 
general  to  the  tenor  of  argument  really  employed  by  the 
fuppofed  fpeakers,  otherwife  they  could  fcarcely  have 
paffed  at  the  time  for  genuine.  He  owned  that  he  was 
not  quite  impartial  in  dealing  out  his  reafon  and  rhetoric, 
but  “  took  care  that  the  whig  dogs  (hould  not  have  the 
beft  of  it.”  His  attachment  to  the  tory,  or  rather  Jaco- 
bite,  party  was  further  (hown  by  a  humorous  pamphlet 
in  3-739  entitled  Marmor  Norfolcienfe,  confifling  of  afup- 
pofed  ancient  prophecy  in  Latin  monkifh  rhymes,  with 
an  explanation.  For  fome  years  longer,  Johnfon’s  lite¬ 
rary  exertions  are  fcarcely  to  be  traced  except  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  For  that  mifcellany  he  com* 
pofed  feveral  biographical  articles,  in  which  he  gave  fpe- 
cimens  of  a  fpecies  of  compofition  very  happily  adapted' 
to  his  manly  caft  of  thought,  and  fagacity  of  refearclv 
into  the  human  character.  His  principal  performance  irt 
this  clafs  was  the  Life  of  Savage,  publilhed  feparately  in 
1744,  and  generally  admired,  both  as  a  moft  interefting. 
and  curious  individual  portrait,  and  as  the  vehicle  of 
many  admirable  reflections  on  life  and  manners. 

After  a  number  of  abortive  projects,  fome  deferted  by 
himfelf,  others  coldly  received  by  the  public,  Johnfon: 
fettled  in  earned  to  a  work  which  was  to  form  the  bafe  of 
his  philological  fame,  and  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude 
of  a  long  fuccefilon  of  writers  in  his  native  language. 
This  was  his  Englifli  Dictionary,  of  which  the  plan  was 
given  to  the  public  in  1747,  in  a  pamphlet  add reffed  to 
the  earl  of  Cbefterfield.  The  plan  was  an  excellent  piece 
of  writing,  which  proved  how  much  he  was  a  mailer  of 
the  language  he  was  about  to  fix  and  elucidate.  It  pre- 
prefented  a  very  perfpicuous  and  comprehenfive  view  of 
the  defiderata  which  he  was  to  fupply,  and  the  mode  he 
meant  to  purfue  for  that  purpofe.  At  the  prefent  time* 
however,  a  perfon  would  be  thought  inadequately  quali¬ 
fied  for  fuch  a  ta(k,  without  a  much  greater  knowledge 
of  the  congenerous  dialeCts  than  Johnfon  poffeffed.  The 
contlellation  of  wits  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  who  projected 
fuch  a  national  work,  were,  indeed,  perhaps  lefs  qualified 
in  this  refpect ;  and  none  of  them  probably  would  have 
been  capable  of  equal  accuracy  of  diferimination.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  dignified  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  writer  befpeaks  the  attention  and  favour  of  his  pa¬ 
tron  ;  if,  indeed,  that  name  can  be  applied  to  one  who- 
concerned  himfelf  very  little  with  the  liiccefs  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  No  two  men,  in  facT,  could  be  more  oppofite- 
in  manners  and  principles  than  Johnfon  and  lord  Chef- 
terfield  ;  and  their  (light  intercourfe  on  this  occafion 
terminated  in  mutual  averfion.  The  bookfellers  were- 
the  fubflantial  patrons  of  the  work;  and  the  fum  offered 
by  them  was  fuch  as  induced  Johnfon  to  leave  his  ob-- 
feure  lodgings,  and  take  a  houfe  in  Gough-fquare,  where 
a  room  was  fitted  up  for  the  amanuenfes  who  were  to 
execute  the  laborious  part  of  the  bufinefs.  The  intervals 
of  this  compilation,  which  has  without  reafon  been  ac¬ 
counted  a  wonderful  exertion  of  induftry  on  the  part 
of  our  author,  were  fufficient  to  allow  of  various  literary' 
avocations.  In  1747  lie  furnifhed  Garrick  with  a  pro-' 
logue  on  the  opening  of  the  Drury-lane  theatre,  which: 
in  fenfe  and  poetry  has  not  a  competitor  among  compo-* 
fitions  of  this  clafs,  except  Pope’s  prologue  to  Cato. 
Another  imitation  of  Juvenal,  entitled  The  Vanity  off 
Human  Wi(hes,  printed  in  1749,  reaches  the  fublime  of 
ethical  poetry,  and  (lands  at  the  head  of  claflical  imi¬ 
tations.  In  the  fame  year,  his  tragedy  of  Irene,  which 
had  been  rejedted  by  the  manager  Fleetwood,  was  brought 
on  the  ftage  of  Drury-lane  under  the  aufpices  of  Gar¬ 
rick.  It  ran  thirteen  nights,  but  with  no  extraordinary 
applaule,  and  it  has  never  fince  appeared  at  the  theatre.- 
With  fplendour  of  didtion  and  weight  of  fentiment,  it  is 
totally  deficient  in  thofe  vivid  and  natural  expreflions  of- 
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emotion  which  alone  can  be  relied  upon  for  dramatic 
effefl.  Johnfon  felt  that  he  was  not  formed  to  excel  in 
this  fpecies  of  compofition,  and  made  no  farther  trials. 

The  variety  of  topics  on  which  he  had  exercifed  his 
thoughts  and  his  pen  probably  fuggelfed  to  him  the  next 
work  in  which  he  engaged,  and  on  which  a  large  fhare  of 
his  reputation  is  founded.  This  was  his  periodical  paper 
entitled  The  Rambler,  which  commenced  in  March  1750, 
and  was  continued  at  the  late  of  two  papers  a  week  till 
March  1752.  When  it  is  confidered  that  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  other  writers  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten 
papers,  the  reader  will  rather  admire  the  fertility  of  the 
author’s  mind  in  producing  fo  much  that  is  excellent, 
than  criticife  the  general  famenefs  of  ftyle  and  matter,  and 
the  occafional  tritenefs  of  fentiment,  difguifed  by  pom¬ 
pous  didtion.  Johnfon,  in  this  performance,  appears  as 
the  warm  and  ftedfaft  friend  of  religion  and  morality  ; 
and  the  Engliih  language  does  not  afford  compolitions  in 
which  practical  ethics  are  treated  with  more  acutenefs  of 
obfervation,  richnefs  of  illuftratio'n,  and  dignity  of  ex- 
preflion,  than  in  many  of  thefe  effays.  In  the  walk  of  li¬ 
terary  criticifm  he  has  alfo  difplayed  much  fagacity  and 
found  judgment.  Thefe  are  the  points  in  which  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  Rambler  confifts:  whenever  the  writer 
aims  at  reprefenting  actual  life  and  manners,  he  betrays 
the  very  limited  fphere  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  inca¬ 
pacity  of  adapting  his  ftyle  to  light  and  gay  topics.  The 
folemnity  of  this  paper  prevented  it  at  lirft  from  attaining 
an  extenfive  circulation;  but,  after  it  was  collected  into 
volumes,  it  continually  rofe  in  the  public  efteem  ;  and 
the  author  had  the  fatisfaclion  of  feeing  a  tenth  edition. 
It  has  taken  a  fecure  place  among  the  feleft  works  of  its 
clafs,  and  will  probably  yield  to  none  of  them  in  duration. 

A  fhort  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Ram¬ 
bler,  Johnfon  incurred  fome  diferedit  by  haftily  adopting 
the  impoiture  by  which  Lauder  attempted  to  fix  a  charge 
of  plagiarifm  upon  Milton  ;  nor  will  it  be  ealily  believed, 
that  the  poetical  enmity  with  which  he  regarded  that 
great  poet,  and  which  he  afterwards  difplayed  in  his  Life 
of  Milton,  did  not  give  him  a  bias  towards  a  hoftile  cre¬ 
dulity  on  this  occafion.  He  decorated  Lauder’s  attack 
with  a  preface  and  poftfeript,  the  ftyle  of  which  betrayed 
the  writer.  That  he  was  really  deceived  in  the  matter 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  and,  after  Dr.  Douglas’s  detection  of 
the  fraud,  he  drew  up  for  Lauder’s  fignature  a  recanta¬ 
tion  in  the  moft  exprefs  terms,  which  he  infifted  upon  his 
making  public.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  amende  honora¬ 
ble ,  that  he  wrote  a  prologue  to  Comus  v'hen  afled  at 
Drury-lane  theatre  for  the  benefit  of  Milton’s  grand¬ 
daughter. 

The  death  of  his  wife,  in  1752,  was  a  fevere  affliction 
to  him.  He  had  been  too  little  accuftomed  to  elegant  fe¬ 
male  fociety  to  receive  difguft  from  her  defects,  and  he 
feems  always  to  have  recollected  her  with  tendernefs  and 
gratitude.  To  the  end  of  his  life  fhe  was  a  frequent  fub- 
jett  of  his  prayers  ;  for  he  agreed  with  the  Roman-catho¬ 
lic  church  in  conceiving  that  prayer  might  properly  and 
ufefully  be  offered  for  the  dead.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
took  into  his  houfe  as  an  inmate  Mrs.  Anne  Williams, 
the  daughter  of  a  phyfician  in  South  Wales,  who  had  con- 
fumed  his  time  and  fortune  in  purfuit  of  the  longitude. 
Her  deftitute  condition,  aggravated  by  blindnefs,  with  her 
talents  for  writing  and  converfation,  recommended  her  to 
the  benevolence  of  Johnfon. 

The  Adventurer,  conduced  by  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  fuc- 
ceeded  the  Rambler  as  a  periodical  work  ;  and  Johnfon, 
through  friendfhip  to  the  editor,  interefted  himfelf  in  its 
fuccefs.  He  fupplied  it  with  feveral  papers  of  his  own 
writing,  and  obtained  the  contributions  of  the  Rev.  Tho¬ 
mas  Warton.  The  year  1755  was  diftinguifhed  by  the 
fir  ft  publication  of  his  Dictionary.  As  the  author  of  a 
work  of  fo  much  confequence,  he  thought  it  advifable  to 
appear  under  literary  title,  and  accordingly,  through  the 
means  of  Mr.  Warton,  procured  a  diploma  for  the  degree 
©f  M.  A.  from  Oxford.  The  approaching  publication  of 


this  work  had  been  favourably  annmmeed  fome -months 
before  in  two  papers  of  The  World,  by  lord  Chefterneld. 
This  civility  was  by  Johnfon  regarded  as  an  advance  from 
that  nobleman  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  from  him  a 
dedication  as  patron  of  the  work.  Confcious  that  during 
its  progrels  he  had  experienced  none  of  the  benefits  of 
patronage,  although,  from  his  lordfhip’s  declared  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  undertaking,  he  might  have  expected  it, 
Johnfon  determined  to  repel  the  fuppofed  advance  ;  and 
accordingly  wrote  a  letter  to  lord  Chefterfield,  in  which 
lie  employed  all  the  force  of  pointed  farcafm  and  manly 
difdain  to  make  him  afhamedof  his  conduct.  It  would,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  more  dignified  to  have  paffed  the  matter 
over  in  filence;  the  letter,  however,  remains  an  admirable 
leflon  of  reproof  to  thofe  who,  prefuming  upon  fortune 
and  title,  think  they  can  maintain  the  character  of  pa¬ 
trons  of  literature,  while  they  treat  its  profeffors  with  the 
haughtinefs  of  diftant  notice,  and  the  indifference  of  cold 
neglect.  The  Dictionary  was  received  by  the  public  with 
general  applaufe,  and  its  author  was  ranked  among  the 
greateft  benefactors  of  his  native  tongue.  It  underwent 
fome  ridicule  on  accohnt  of  pompofity,  and  fome  criti- 
cilm  on  account  of  errors;  but  was  in  general  judged  to 
be  as  free  from  imperfections  as  could  be  expeCted  in  a 
work  of  fuch  extent,  conducted  by  one  man.  Modern 
accuracy  has  rendered  its  defeCts  more  apparent ;  and, 
though  it  ftiil  ftands  as  the  capital  work  of  the  kind  in 
the  language,  its  authority  as  a  ftandard  is  fomewhat  de¬ 
preciated.  In  a  pecuniary  light  the  author  received  only 
a  temporary  benefit  from  it,  for  at  the  time  of  publica¬ 
tion  he  had  been  paid  more  than  the  ftipulated  fum.  He 
was  therefore  ftiil  entirely  dependent  upon  the  exertion* 
of  the  day  for  its  fupport ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  find 
that  a  writer,  efteemed  an  honour  to  his  country,  was  un¬ 
der  an  arreft  for  5I.  iSs.  in  the  fubfequent  year.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  his  conftitutional  melancholy  fhould  at  this 
time  have  exerted  peculiar  fway  over  his  mind. 

An  edition  of  Shakefpeare,  another  periodical  work  en¬ 
titled  the  Idler,  and  occafional  contributions  to  a  literary 
Magazine  or  Review,  were  the  defultory  occupation  of 
fome  years.  Upon  the  laft  illnefs  of  his  aged  mother,  in. 
i759>  for  the  purpofe  of  vifiting  her,  and  defraying  the 
expence  of  her  funeral,  he  wrote  his  romance  of  Raffelas, 
Prince  of  Abyffinia.  According  to  his  own  account,  he 
compofed  it  in  the  evenings  of  one  week,  fent  it  to  the 
prefs  in  portions  as  it  was  written,  and  never  re-perufed  it 
when  finifhed.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  moft  fplendid 
performances,  elegant  in  language,  rich  in  imagery,  and 
weighty  in  fentiment;  its  views  of  human  life  are  indeed 
deeply  ringed  with  the  gloom  which  overfhaded  the  au¬ 
thor’s  mind,  nor  can  it  be  praifed  for  moral  effeCt.  It 
was  much  admired  at  home,  and  has  been  tranflated  into 
feveral  foreign  languages.  Such,  at  this  period,  was  the 
ftate  of  his  finances',  that  he  was  obliged  to  break  up 
houfekeeping,  and  retire  to  chambers,  where  he  lived,  fays 
his  biographer  Mr.  Murphy,  “in  poverty,  total  idlenels, 
and  the  pride  of  literature.”  From  this  unhappy  ftate  he 
was  at  length  refeued  by  the  grant  of  a  penfion  of  300I. 
per  annum  from  his  majefty,  in  1762,  during  the  miniftry 
of  lord  Bute.  When  the  liberal  offer  was  made,  a  fhort 
ftruggle  of  repugnance  to  accept  a  favour  from  the  houfe 
of  Hanover,  and  become  that  character,  a  penfioner,  on 
which  he  had  bellowed  a  farcaftic  definition  in  his  Dic¬ 
tionary,  was  overcome  by  a  ienfe  of  the  honour  and  fub- 
ftantial  benefit  conferred  by  it.  Much  obloquy  attended 
this  circuinffance  of  his  life,  which,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
independence,  he  might  well  defpife  ;  nor,  indeed,  cant 
any  good  reafon  be  affigned,  why  he  fhould  not,  as  a  lite¬ 
rary  benefaCtor  to  his  country,  accept  a  reward  from  a 
public  functionary,  and  iffuing  in  effeCt  from  a  public 
purfe. 

A  fondnefs  for  liberal  and  cultivated  converfation  was 
one  of  Johnfon’s  ftrongeft  propenfities,  and  lie  had  fought 
it  in  a  club  of  literary  men  foon  after  his  fettling  in  the 
metropolis.  His  advanced  reputation  and  amended  cir- 
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cn.mftances  now  enabled  him  to  indulge  it  in  a  higher 
ftyle ;  and  he  became  member  of  a  weekly  club  in  Ge- 
rard-llreet,  compofed  of  perfons  eminent  for  various  ta¬ 
lents,  and  occupying  diltinguilhed  fituations  in  fociely. 
fie  acquired  an  additional  refource  for  enjoyment,  both 
corporeal  and  intellectual,  by  his  introduction,  in  1765, 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Thrale,  an  opulent  brewer, 
whofe  lady  poffeffed  lively  parts  improved  by  an  enlarged 
education.  In  their  hofpitable  retreat  at  Streatham,  John¬ 
fon  was  for  a  confiderable  time  domefticated,  receiving 
every  attention  that  could  flatter  his  pride,  and  accom¬ 
modated  with  every  convenience  and  gratification  that 
wealth  could  bellow.  His  fhattered  fpirits  were  recruited, 
and  his  habits  of  life  rendered  more  regular,  in  this  agree¬ 
able  refidence  ;  yet  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  either 
his  mind  or  body  derived  permanent  advantage  from  the 
luxurious  indolence  in  which  he  was  led  to  indulge.  His 
long-promifed  edition  of  Shakefpeare  appeared  in  1765,  and 
\va3  ulhered  in  by  a  preface  written  with  all  the  powers 
of  his  mafterly  pen,  and  certainly  among  the  molt  valu¬ 
able  of  his  critical  difquifitions.  But  the  edition  itfelf 
difappointed  thofe  who  had  conceived  high  expectations 
of  his  ability  to  elucidate  the  obfcurities  of  the  great  dra- 
mafift.  Sound  fenfe  was  frequently  difplayed  in  com¬ 
paring  the  different  readings  fuggefted  by  different  critics  ; 
but  little  felicity  of  original  conjedlure,  and  none  of  that 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  writings  of  the  age  in  and 
near  which  Shakefpeare  flourilhed,  which  has  fince  been 
found  the  only  genuine  fource  of  illuftration. 

Although  the  penfion  conferred  upon  Johnfon  was  bur- 
thened  with  no  condition  of  literary  fervice  to  the  court 
or  minifter,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  felt  by 
him  in  fome  meafure  as  a  demand  upon  his  gratitude. 
His  innate  principles  of  loyalty,  too,  after  they  had  been 
reconciled  with  prefent  power,  would  naturally  difpofe 
him  to  lean  to  the  monarchical  fide  in  political  Cornells. 
This  loyalty,  moreover,  was  enhanced  by  the  uncom¬ 
mon  honour  he  received  of  a  perfonal  interview  with 
his  majefly  at  the  library  of  Buckingham-houfe,  in 
which  a  juft  and  handfome  compliment  was  paid  to  his 
literary  merit.  The  temporary  application  of  his  pen  to 
the  fupport  of  minifterial  politics  was  not,  therefore,  ex¬ 
traordinary,  nor  can  juftly  be  accounted  mercenary  or 
profligate.  The  firft  of  his  productions  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  was  the  Falfe  Alarm,  publilhed  in  1770,  when  the 
conftitution  was  fuppofed  to  have  received  a  violent  in¬ 
jury  from  the  refolution  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the 
cafe  of  Wilkes,  that  expulfion  implied  incapacitation.  It 
was  followed  in  1771  by  Thoughts  on  the  late  Tranl'ac- 
tions  refpedting  Falkland’s  Ifland,  defigned  to  fhow  the 
unreafonablenel's  of  going  to  war  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Spain  relative  to  that  barren  polfeflion.  The  Pa¬ 
triot,  in  1774,  was  compofed  on  the  eve  of  a  general  elec¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  indifpofe  the  people  againft  the  oppoli- 
tionifts.  His  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  in  1775,  was  a  more 
confiderable  effort,  directed  againft  the  arguments  of  the 
American  congrefs  relative  to  the  claim  of  the  mother- 
country  to  tax  the  colonies  at  pleafure.  All  thefe  are 
written,  with  his  charaCteriilic  vigour  of  conception  and 
ftrength  of  ftyle,  but  direCled  rather  to  malignant  larcafm, 
and  dictatorial  affumption,  than  to  fair  and  conclufive  ar¬ 
gumentation.  They  were  more  irritating  than  convincing, 
and  did  little  fervice  to  the  caufe  they  efpoufed.  john¬ 
fon  himfelf,  however,  feems  to  have  thought  highly  of  his 
powers  for  political  warfare,  and  longed  to  try  his  force 
in  fenatorial  debate;  fome  of  his  friends  entertained  an 
idea  of  complying  with  his  wifli  by  bringing  him  into 
parliament;  but  the  fcheme  met  with  no  encouragement 
from  above,  and  his  reputation  was  probably  no  fufterer 
from  its  defeat. 

A  tour  to  the  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scotland  in  1773,  in 
which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  enthufiaftic  admirer 
and  obfequious  friend  James  Bofwell,  was  a  remarkable 
incident  in  the  life  of  a  man  fo  little  addiCled  to  locomo¬ 
tion.  Among  his  prejudices,  a  ftrong  antipathy  to  the 


natives  of  Scotland  in  general  had  long  been  confpicuous ; 
and  this  journey  exhibited  many  inftances  of  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  their  learning  and  abhorrence  of  their  religion. 
When,  however,  he  publilhed,  two  years  afterwards,  the 
account  of  his  tour,  under  the  title  of  A  Journey  to  the 
Weftern  Iflands  of  Scotland,  more  candour  and  impar¬ 
tiality  was  found  in  it  than  had  been  expected;  and  the 
work  was'much  admired  for  the  juft  and  philofophical 
views  of  fociety  it  contained,  and  the  elegance  and  viva¬ 
city  of  its  defcriptions.  The  greateft  offence  it  gave  to 
nationality  was  by  the  author’s  deciiive  fentence  againft 
the  authenticity*  of  the  poems  afcribed  to  Oflian.  The 
alleged  tranflator,  Mr.  Macpherfon,  was  fo  much  irritated 
by  the  charge  of  impofture,  that  he  fent  a  menacing  let¬ 
ter  to  Johnfon,  which  was  anfwered  in  the  tone  of  ftern 
defiance;  but  nothing  enfued  from  this  declared  hoftilitj\ 

In  1775  our  author  was  gratified,  through  the  intereft 
of  lord  North,  with  the  literary  honour  which  he  greatly 
valued,  that  of  the  degree  of  dodlorof  laws  from  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford.  He  had  fome  years  before  received 
the  lame  honour  from  Dublin,  but  did  not  then  choofe  to 
affume  the  title.  A  fliort  vifit  to  France,  in  company 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Barretti,  occupied  part  of 
the  fame  year;  he  kept  a  journal  of  his  tour,  but  it  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  for  the  public.  When  the  unhappy  Dr. 
Dodd  lay  under  the  fentence  of  an  ignominious  death, 
Johnfon,  either  moved  by  compaflion  for  the  man,  or  de- 
lire  to  refcue  his  cloth  from  public  difgrace,  wrote  two 
petitions  to  royalty  in  his  name,  and  fupplied  him  with  a 
ipeech  at  the  bar,  and  a  fermon  to  be  preached  to  his  bro- 
ther-convicls. 

His  laft  literary  tindertaking  was  the  confequence  of  a- 
requeft  from  the  London  bookiellers,  a  body  of  men  which 
he  much  efteemed,  who  had  engaged  in  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  principal  Englilh  poets,  and  wilhed  to  pre¬ 
fix  to  each  a  biographical  and  critical  preface  from  his 
hand.  Dr.  Johnl'on  executed  this  with  all  the  fpirit  and 
vigour  of  his  belt  days.  The  publication  of  his  Lives  of 
the  Poets  began  in  1779,  and  was  completed  in  1781.  In 
a  feparate  form  they  compofe  four  volumes  odlavo;  and 
have  made  a  molt  valuable  addition  to  Englilh  biography 
and  criticifm,  though  in  both  thefe  departments  he  will 
generally  be  thought  to  have  laboured  under  ftrong  pre¬ 
judices.  The  ftyle  of  this  performance  is  in  great  mea¬ 
fure  free  from  the  ltiffnefs  and  turgidity  of  his  earlier, 
compofitions. 

Fie  had  hardly  begun  to  reap  the  laurels  gained  by  this 
performance,  when  death  deprived  him  of  Mr,  Thrale,  in 
whofe  houfe  he  had  enjoyed  the  moll  comfortable  hours 
of  his  life ;  but  it  abated  not  in  Johnfon  that  care  for  the 
interefts  of  thofe  whom  his  friend  had  left  behind  him, 
which  he  thought  himfelf  bound  to  cherifli,  both  in  duty 
as  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  from  the  nobler 
principle  of  gratitude.  On  this  account,  his  vifits  to 
Streatham,  Mr.  Thrale’s  villa,  were  for  fome  time  after  his 
death  regularly  made  on  Monday  and  protrafted  till  Sa¬ 
turday,  as  they  had  been  during  his  life  ;  but  they  foon 
became  lei's  and  lefs  frequent,  and  he  ftudioufly  avoided 
the  mention  of  the  place  or  the  family.  Mrs.  Thrale,  now 
Piozzi,  fays  indeed,  that  “it  grew  extremely  perplexing 
and  difficult  to  live  in  the  houle  with  him  when  the  maf- 
ter  of  it  was  no  more  ;  becaufe  his  dillikes  grew  capri¬ 
cious,  and  he  could  fcarcely  bear  to  have  any  body  come 
to  the  houfe  whom  it  was  abfolutely  necelfary  for  her  to 
fee.”  The  perfon  whom  file  thought  it  molt  necelfary 
for  her  to  fee  may  perhaps  be  gueffed  at  without  any  fu- 
perior  lhare  of  fagacity ;  and,  if  thefe  were  the  vilits  w-hich 
Johnfon  could  fcarcely  bear,  we  are  fo  far  from  thinking 
his  dillikes  capricious,  though  they  may  have  been  per¬ 
plexing,  that,  if  he  had  adted  otherwife,  we  (hould  have 
blamed  him  for  want  of  gratitude  to  the  friend  whole 
“  face  for  fifteen  years  had  never  been  turned  upon  him 
but  with  refpedl  or  benignity.” 

About  the  middle  of  June  1713  his  conftitution  fuf- 
tained  a  feverer  Ihock  than  it  had  ever  before  felt,  by  a 
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ftroke  of  the  palfy ;  fo  fudden  and  Co  violent,  that  it 
awakened  him  out  of  a  fotind  fleep,  and  rendered  him  for 
a  ffiort  time  fpeechlefs.  As  ufual,  his  recourfe  under  this 
affliction  was  to  piety,  which  in  him  was  conftant,  fin- 
cete,  and  fervent:  He  tried  to  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
firft  in  Engliffi,  then  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  ; 
but  fucceeded  only  in  the  laft  attempt ;  immediately  after 
which  he  was  again  deprived  of  the  power  of'articulation. 
From  this  alarming  attack  he  recovered  with  wonderful 
quicknefs,  but  it  left  behind  feme  prefages  of  an  hydropic 
affeCtion ;  and  he  was  foon  afterwards  fieized  with  a  fpaf- 
tnodic  atthma  of  fuch  violence  that  he  was  confined  to 
the  houfe  in  great  pain,  while  his  dropfy  increafed,  not- 
withftanding  ail  the  efforts  of  the  mod:  eminent  phyficians 
in  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  had,  however,  fuch  an 
interval  of  eafe  as  enabled  him  in  the  fummer  1784  to  vifit 
his  friends  at  Oxford,  Litchfield,  and  Aftibourne  in  Der- 
byfflire.  The  Romifii  religion  being  intfoduced  one  day 
as  the  topic  of  converfation  when  he  was  in  the  houfe  of 
Dr.  Adams,  Johnfon  faid,  “If  you  join  the  papilts  exter¬ 
nally,  they  will  not  interrogate  you  ftriCtly  as  to  your  be¬ 
lief  in  their  tenets.  No  reafoning  papi ft  believes  every 
article  of  their  faith.  There  is  one  fide  on  which  a  good 
man  might  be  perfuaded  to  embrace  it :  a  good  man  of  a 
timorous  difpofition,  in  great  doubt  of  his  acceptance 
with  God,  and  pretty  credulous,  might  be  glad  of  a  church 
where  there  are  fo  many  helps  to  go  to  heaven.  I  would 
be  a  papiit  if  I  could.  I  have  fear  enough;  but  an  ob- 
ftinate  rationality  prevents  me.  I  (hall  never  be  a  papift, 
unlefs  on  the  near  approach  of  death,  of  which  I  have 
very  great  terror.”  His  conftant  dread  of  death  was  in¬ 
deed  fo  great,  that  it  aftonifhed  all  who  had  accefs  to  know 
the  piety  of  his  mind  and  the  virtues  of  his  life.  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  it  in  various  ways; 
but  doubtlefs  that  is  the  true  account  which  is  given  in 
the  0.1  la  Podrida,  by  an  elegant  and  pious  writer,  who 
now  adorns  a  high  Itation  in  the  church  of  England  : 
“'That  he  fhould  not  be  confcious  of  the  abilities  with 
which  Providence  had  bieffed  him  was  impoffible.  He 
felt  his  own  powers  :  he  felt  what  he  was  capable  of  hav¬ 
ing  performed ;  and  he  faw  how  little,  comparatively 
(peaking,  he  had  performed.  Hence  his  apprehenfion  on 
the  near  profpeCt  of  the  account  to  be  made,  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  conftitutional  and  morbid  melan¬ 
choly,  which  often  excluded  from  his  fight  the  bright 
beams  of  divine  mercy.” 

Such  was  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  life,  that 
he  expreffed  a  great  defire  to  feek  amendment  in  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Italy.  Some  officious  friends  endeavoured  to 
render  this  fcheme  feafible  by  an  application  to  the  mi- 
nifter  for  an  increafe  of  his  penfion.  It  was  made  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  morti¬ 
fied  and  difappointed  by  its  want  of  fuccefs.  The  cir- 
cumftances,  however,  gave  occafion  to  very  generous  pe¬ 
cuniary  offers  from  two  perfons,  which  it  was  honourable 
to  him  to  receive,  but  might  have  been  improper  to  ac¬ 
cept.  Indeed  he  had  no  medical  encouragement  to  make 
the  defined  trial,  and  his  beft  friends  rather  wiflied  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  the  inevitable  termination.  Still  unable  to 
reconcile  himfelf  to  the  thought  of  dying,  he  faid  to  the 
furgeon,  who  was  making  (light  fcarifications  in  his  fwol- 
len  legs,  “  Deeper  !  deeper  !  I  want  length  of  life,  and  you 
are  afraid  of  giving  me  pain,  which  I  do  not  value  ;”  and 
he  afterwards  with  his  own  hand  multiplied  the  punc¬ 
tures  made  for  this  purpofe.  Devotion  is  faid,  however, 
to  have  (lied  its  tranquillity  over  the  clofing  fcene,  which 
took  place  on  December  1 3,  1785,  in  the  feventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  His  remains,  attended  by  a  refpeCtable  con- 
courfe  of  friends,  were  interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey, 
and  a  momumental  ftatue  has  fince  been  placed  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  He  left  his  property,  a 
few  legacies  excepted,  to  a  faithful  black  fervant  who  had 
long  lived  with  him. 

Dr.  Johnfon  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  undoubtedly 
the  moll  confpicuous  literary  character  of  his  country  j 


nor  is  there,  perhaps,  an  inftance  of  a  private  man  of  !et^ 
ters  in  England  whofe  deceafe  was  marked  by  the  appear-! 
ance  of  fo  many  laudatory  and  biographical  tribute's  to 
his  public  reputation.  His  works  were  publiffied  collec¬ 
tively,  with  a  copious  life  of  the  author,  in  eleven  vo¬ 
lumes  oCtavo,  by  fir  John  Hawkins,  1787.  A  new  edi¬ 
tion,  in  twelve  volumes,  with  a 'Life  by  Mr.  Murphy,  was 
given  in  1794.  Of  the  converfations  and  oral  dictates  of 
JoVnfon,  which  are  almoft  equally  curious  difplays  of  his 
mental  powers,  a  mod  copious  collection  has  been  offered 
to  the  world  in  the  very  entertaining  volumes  of  Mr.  Bof- 
well,  who  minuted  down  all  his  memorabilia  with  the  re- 
reverential  fidelity  of  a  difciple.  Mrs.  Piozzi  alfo,  who, 
when  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thrale,  devoted  much  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  her  gueft,  has  painted  his  domeftic  manners 
with  a  lively  pencil.  ' 

To  draw  a  juft  character  of  this  eminent  and  excellent 
man  would  require  no  common  talents:  we  muff  there¬ 
fore  content  ourfelves  with  laying  before  our  readers  a 
very  ffiort  (ketch.  His  ftature  was  tall,  his  limbs  were 
large,  his  ftrength  was  more  than  common,  and  his  acti¬ 
vity  in  early  life  had  been  greater  than  fuch  a  form  gave 
reafon  to  expect  ;  but  he  was  fubjeCt  to  an  infirmity  of 
the  convulfive  kind,  refembling  the  diftemper  called  St. 
Vitus’s  dance ;  and  he  had  the  feeds  of  fo  many  difeafes 
fown  in  his  conftitution,  that  a  ffiort  time  before  his  death 
he  declared  that  he  hardly  remembered  to  have  paffed  one 
day  wholly  free  from  pain.  He  poffeffed  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers  of  underltanding  ;  which  were  much  culti¬ 
vated  by  reading,  and  (till  more  by  meditation  and  re¬ 
flection.  His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive,  his  ima¬ 
gination  uncommonly  vigorous,  and  his  judgment  keen 
and  penetrating.  He  read  with  great  rapidity,  retained 
with  wonderful  exactnefs  what  he  fo  eafily  collected,  and 
poffeffed  the  power  of  reducing  to  order  and  fyltem  the 
(battered  hints  on  any  fubjeCt  which  he  had  gathered  froip 
different  books.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  fafe  to  claim 
for  him  the  higheft  place,  among  his  contemporaries,  in 
any  fingle  department  of  literature  ;  but,  to  ufe  one  of  his 
own  expreffions,  he  brought  more  mind  to  every  fubjeCt, 
and  had  a  greater  variety  of  knowledge  ready  for  all  occa- 
fions,  than  any  other  man  that  could  be  eafily  named. 
Though  prone  to  fuperftition,  he  was  in  all  other  refpecfs 
fo  remarkably  incredulous,  that  Hogarth  faid,  while  John¬ 
fon  firmly  believed  the  Bible,  he  (eemed  determined  to 
believe  nothing  but  the  Bible.  Of  the  importance  of  re¬ 
ligion  he  had  a  ftrong  fenfe,  and  his  zeal  for  its  interefts 
were  always  awake,  fo  that  profanenefs  of  every  kind  was 
abaffied  in  his  prefence.  The  fame  energy  which  was  dis¬ 
played  in  his  literary  productions,  wa~5  exhibited  alfo  in 
his  converfation,  which  was  various,  ftriking,  and  inftruc- 
tive ;  like  the  (age  in  Raflelas/  he  fpoke,  and  attention 
watched  his  lips ;  he  reafoned,  and  conviction  clofed  his 
periods ;  when  he  pleafed,  he  could  be  the  greateft  fophift 
that  ever  contended  in.the  lilts  of  declamation  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  no  man  ever  equalled  him  in  nervous  and  pointed 
repartees.^  But  his  veracity,  from  the  moft  trivial  to  the 
mod  folemn  occafions,  was  drift  even  to  feverity ;  he 
fcorned  to  embelliffi  a  (lory  with  fictitious  circumftances  ; 
for  what  is  not  a  reprefentation  of  reality,  he  ufed  to  fay, 
is  not  worthy  of  our  attention.  As  his  purfe  and  his 
houfe  were  ever  open  to  the  indigent,  fo  was  his  heart 
tender  to  thofe  who  wanted  relief,  and  his  foul  was  fuf- 
ceptible  of  gratitude  and  every  kind  impreffion.  He  had 
a  rougbnefs  in  his  manner  which  fubdued  the  fancy  and 
terrified  the  meek;  but  it  was  only  ip  his  manner-,  for  no 
man  was  more  loved  than  Johnfon  was  by  thofe  who  knew 
him  ;  and  his  works  will  be  read  with  veneration  for  their 
author  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written 
(hall  be  underftood  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Cumberland  obferves, 
“  though  the  marble  (hall  preferve  for  ages  the  exaCt  re- 
femblance  of  his  form  and  features,  his  own  ftrong  pen 
lias  pictured  out  a  tranfeript  of  his  mind,  that  (hall  out¬ 
live  that,  and  the  very  language  which  he  laboured  to 
perpetuate.  Johnfori’s  beft  days  were  dark,  and  only 
*  when 
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when  his  life  was  far  in  the  decline  he  enjoyed  a  gleam 
©f  fortune  long  withheld.  Compare  him  with  Garrick, 
his  contemporary  and  countryman,  and  it  will  be  one  in- 
•ftance  amongft  many,  that  the  man,  who  only  brings  the 
M life’s  bantlings  into  the  world,  has  a  better  lot  in  it 
than  he  who  has  the  credit  of  begetting  them.” 

The  following  defultory  remarks  on  Dr.  Johnfon’s  ha¬ 
bits  and  character  are  alfo  fele&ed  from  the  fame  fprightly 
writer,  who  was  perfonally  acquainted  with  him  ;  and 
who,  (nice  the  recent  publication  of  his  own  Life,  has,  we 
lament  to  fay,  himfelf  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

“Who  will  fay  that  johnfon  himfelf  would  have  been 
fuch  a  champion  in  literature,  fuch  a  front-rank  foldier  in 
the- field  of  fame,  if  lie  had  not  been  prefi'ed  into  the  fer- 
vice,  and  driven  on  to  glory  with  the  bayonet  of  fliarp 
necelfity  pointed  at  his  back  ?  If  fortune  had  turned  him 
into  a  field  of  clover,  he  would  have  laid  down  and  rolled 
in  it.  The  mere  manual  labour  of  writing  would  not 
have  allowed  his  lafiitude  and  love  of  eafe  to  have  taken 
the  pen  out  of  the  ink-horn,  unlefs  the  cravings  of  hunger 
had  reminded  him  that  he  mult  fill  the  fheet  before  he  law 
the  table-cloth.  He  might  indeed  have  knocked  down 
Ofborn  for  a  blockhead,  but  he  would  not  have  knocked 
him  down  with  a  folio  of  his  own  writing.  He  would 
erhaps  have  been  the  dictator  of  a  club  ;  and,  wherever 
e  fat  down  to  converfation,  there  muft  have  been  that 
fpalh  of  llrong  bold  thought  about  him,  that  we  might 
(till  have  a  ColleCtanea  after  his  death  ;  but  of  profe  I 
guefs  not  much,  of  works  of  labour  none,  of  fancy  per¬ 
haps  fomething  more,  efpeciallv  of  poetry,  which,  under  fa¬ 
vour,  I  conceive  was  not  his  tower  of  ftrength.  I  think  we 
Ihould  have  had  his  Raffelas  at  all  events,  for  he  was  likely 
enough  to  have  written  at  Voltaire,  and  brought  the  quef- 
tion  to  the  tell,  if  infidelity  is  any  aid  to  wit.  An  orator 
he  muft  have  been  ;  and  not  improbably  a  parliamentarian  ; 
and,  if  fuch,  certainly  an  oppofitionift,  for  he  preferred  to 
talk  againft  the  tide.  He  would  indubitably  have  been 
no  member  of  the  whig-club,  no  partifan  of  Wilkes,  no 
friend  of  Hume,  no  believer  in  Macpherfon.  He  would 
have  put  up  prayers  for  early  rifing,  and  laid  in  bed  all 
day ;  and,  with  the  mod  a  Clive  refolutions  poftible,  been 
the  molt  indolent  mortal  living.  He  was  a  good  man  by 
nature,  a  great  man  by  genius ; — -we  are  now  to  enquire 
what  he  was  by  compulfion.  Johnfon’s  firft  ftyle  was  na¬ 
turally  energetic,  his  middle  ftyle  was  turgid  to  a  fault, 
his  latter  ftyle  was  foftened  down  and  harmonized  into 
periods  more  tuneful  and  more  intelligible.  His  execu¬ 
tion  was  rapid,  yet  his  ipind  was  not  ealily  provoked  into 
exertion ;  the  variety  we  find  in  his  writings  was  not  the 
variety  of  choice,  a  rifing  from  the  impulfe  of  his  proper 
genius  5  but  talks  impofed  upon  him  by  the  dealers  in  ink, 
and  contracts  on  his  part  fubmitted  to  in  fatisfaCtion  of 
the  prefting  calls  of  hungry  want ;  for,  painful  as  it  is  to 
relate,  I  have  heard  that  illuftrious  fcholar  affert,  (and  he 
never  varied  from  the  truth  of  faCl,)  that  he  fubfifted 
himfelf  for  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time  upon  the  fcanty 
pittance  of  fourpence  halfpenny  per  day.  How  melan¬ 
choly  to  refleCl,  that  his  vaft  trunk  and  Itimulating  appe¬ 
tite  were  to  be  fupported  by  what  will  barely  feed  the 
weaned  infant !  Lels,  much  lefs,  than  mailer  Betty  has 
earned  in  one  night,  would  have  cheered  the  mighty  mind 
and  maintained  the  athletic  body  of  Samuel  Johnfon  in 
comfort  and  abundance  for  a  twelve-month. 

“  Alasj  I  am  not  fit  to  paint  his  character;  nor  is  there 
need  of  it;  Etiam  mortuus  loquitur-,  every  man,  who  can 
buy  a  b.ook,  has  bought,  a  Bofwell ;  Johnfon  is  known  to 
all  the  reading  world.  I  alfo  knew  him  well,  refpeCted 
him  highly,  loved  him  fincerely  :  it  was  never  my  chance 
to  lee  him  in  thofe  moments  of  morofenefs  and  ill-humour 
which  are  imputed  to  him,  perhaps  with  truth  ;  for  who 
would  Hander  him  ?  But  I  am  not  warranted  by  any  ex¬ 
perience  of  thofe  humours  to  fpeak  of  him  otherwife  than 
as  a  friend,  who  always  met  me  with  kindnefs,  and  from 
whom  I  never  feparated  without  regret.  When  I  fought 
his  company,  he  had  no  capricious  excufes  for  withhold- 
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ing  it,  but  lent  himfelf  to  every  invitation  with  cordiality, 
and  brought  good  humour  with  him,  that  gave  life  to  the 
circle  he  was  in.  He  prefented  himfelf  always  in  his 
fafhion  of  apparel  s  a  brown  coat  with  metal  buttons,  black 
waillcoat  and  worlled  ftockings,  with  a  flowing  bob-wig, 
was  the  ftyle  of  his  wardrobe;  but  they  were  in  perfectly 
good  trim  ;  and  with  the  ladies,  which  he  generally  met, 
he  had  nothing  of  the  llovenly  philofopher  about  him. 
He  fed  heartily,  but  not  voracioully,  and  was  extremely 
courteous  in  his  commendations  of  any  difn  that  plea  fed 
his  palate;  he  fulfered  his  next  neighbour  to  fqueeze  the 
oranges  into  his  wine-glafs  after  dinner,  which  elfe  per¬ 
chance  had  gone  afide,  and  trickled  into  his  fnoes,  for  the 
good  man  had  neither  ftraight  fight  nor  fteady  nerves. 
At  the  tea-table  he  had  confiderable  demands  upon  his  fa¬ 
vourite  beverage;  and  I  remember,  when  fir  Jofhua  Rey¬ 
nolds  at  my  houfe  reminded  him  that  he  had  drank  eleven, 
cups,,  he  replied,  Sir,  I  did  not  count  your  glafi'es  of 
wine,  why  fliould  you  number  lip  my  cups  of  tea  ?  And 
then,  laughing,  in  perfect  good  humour,  he  added,  Sir, 
I  fliould  have  releafed  the  lady  from  any  further  trouble, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  your  remark;  but  you  have  re¬ 
minded  me  that  I  want  one  of  the  dozen,  and  I  muft  re- 
queft  Mrs.  Cumberland  to  round  up  my  number.  When 
he  faw  the  readinefs  and  complacency  with  which  my 
wife  obeyed  his  call,  he  turned  a  kind  and  cheerful  look, 
upon  her,  and  Laid,  Madam,  I  muft  tell  you  foryourcom- 
forc  that  you  have  efcaped  much  better  than  a  certain 
lady  did  awhile  ago,  upon  whofe  patience  I  intruded 
greatly  more  than  I  have  done  upon  your’s;  but  the  lady 
afked  me  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  make  a  zany  of  me, 
and  fet  me  a  gabbling  to  a  parcel  of  people  I  knew  no¬ 
thing  of ;  fo,  madam,  I  had  my  revenge  of;  for  1 1  wallowed, 
five  and  twenty  cups  of  her  tea,  and  did  not  treat  her 
with  as  many  words.  I  can  only  fay  for  her,  that  my  wife 
would  have  made  tea  for  him  as  long  as  the  New  River 
would  have  fupplied  her  with  water.  It  was  on  fuch 
occafions  he  was  to  be  feen  in  his  happiett  moments  ; 
when  animated  by  the  cheering  attention  of  friends 
whom  he  liked,  he  would  give  full  fcope  to  thofe  talents 
for  narration,  in  which  I  verily  think  he  was  unri¬ 
valled,  both  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  flow  of  his 
humour,  and  the  energy  of  his  language.  Anecdotes  of 
times  paft,  fcenes  of  his  own  life,  and  characters  of  hu- 
mourifts,  enthufiaftics,  crack-brained  projectors,  and  a 
variety  of  ftrange  beings  that  he  had  chanced  upon,  when 
detailed  by  him  at  length,  and  garnilhed  with  thofe  epi- 
fodical  remarks,  fometimcs  comic,  fometimes  grave,  which 
he  would  throw  in  with  infinite  fertility  of  fancy,  were  a 
treat,  which,  though  notralways  to  be  purchafed  by  five  and 
twenty  cups  of  tea,  I  have  often  had  the  happinefs  to  en¬ 
joy  for  lefs  than  half  the  number.  He  was  ealily  led  into 
topics;  it  was  not  eafy  to  turn  him  from  them ;  but  who 
would  wilh  it  ?  If  a  man  wanted  to  (how  himfelf  off  by 
getting  up  and  riding  upon  him,  he  was  fure  to  run  ref- 
tive  and  throw  him  off ;  you  might  as  fafely  have  backed 
Bucephalus  before  Alexander  had  lunged  him.  The 
expanfe  of  matter,  which  Johnfon  had  found  room  for  in 
his  intellectual  ftore-houfe,  the  correClnefs  with  which  he 
had.  afforted  it,  and  the  readinefs  with  which  he  could 
turn  to  any  article  that  he  wanted  to  make  prefent  life  of, 
were  the  properties  in  him  which  I  contemplated  with 
the  moft  admiration.  Some  have  called  him  a  favage:  they 
were  only  fo  far  right  in  the  refemblance,  as  that,  like  the 
favage,  he  never  came  into  fufpicious  company  w-ithout 
his  (pear  in  his  hand  and  his  bow  and  quiver  at  his  back. 

“  In  quicknefs  of  intellect  few  ever  equalled  him  ;  in 
profundity  of  erudition  many  have  furpalled  him.  I  do 
not  think  he  had  a  pure  and  claflical  talte,  nor  was  apt  to 
be  belt  pleafed  with  the  beft  authors ;  but  as  a  general 
fcholar  he  ranks  very  high.  When  I  would  have  con- 
fulted  him  upon  certain  points  of  literature,  while  I  was 
making  my  collection  from  the  Greek  dramatifts  for  my 
effays  in  the  Obferver,  he  candidly  acknowledged  that  his 
ftudies  had  not  lain  amongft  them;  and  certain  it  is  there 
5  O  is 
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Is  very  little  fhow  of  literature  in  his  Ramblers ;  and  in  the 
paffage  where  he  quotes  Ariftotle,  he  has  not  correctly 
given  the  meaning  of  the  original.  But  this  was  merely 
the  refult  of  hafte  and  inattention;  neither  is  he  fo  to  be 
meafured  ;  for  he  had  fo  many  parts  and  properties  of 
fcholarfhip  about  him,  that  you  can  only  fairly  review  him 
as  a  man  of  general  knowledge.  As  a  poet,  his  tranfla- 
tions  of  Juvenal  gave  him  a  name  in  the  world,  and  gained 
him  the  applaufe  of  Pope.  He  was  a  writer  of  tragedy ; 
but  his  Irene  gives  him  no  confpicuous  rank  in  that  de¬ 
partment.  As  an  efi'ayilt,  he  merits  more  confideration  ; 
his  Ramblers  are  in  every  body’s  hands;  about  them  opi¬ 
nions  vary,  and  I  rather  belive  the  Ryle  of  thefe  effays  is 
not  now  confidered  as  a  good  model ;  this  he  corrected  in 
his  more  advanced  age,  as  may  be  ieen  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  where  his  diCtion,  though  occafionally  elaborate 
and  highly  metaphorical,  is  not  nearly  fo  inflated  and  pon¬ 
derous  as  his  Ramblers.  He  was  an  acute  and  able  critic. 
The  enthufiaRic  admirer  of  Milton,  and  the  friend  of  Gray, 
will  have  fomething  to  complain  of ;  but  criticifm  is  a  talk 
which  no  man  executes  to  every  man’s  fatisfaftion.  His 
feleffion  of  a  certain  paffage  in  the  Mourning  Bride  of 
Congreve,  which  he  extols  fo  rapturoufly,  is  certainly  a 
moll  unfortunate  fample  ;  but,  unlefs  the  overfights  of  a 
critic  are  lefs  .pardonable  than  thofe  of  other  men,  we  may 
pafs  this  over  in  a  work  of  merit,  which  abounds  in  beau¬ 
ties  far  more  prominent  than  its  defeCts,  and  much  more 
pleafing  to  contemplate.  In  works  profefiedly  of  fancy 
he  is  not  very  copious;  yet  in  his  Raflelas  we  have  much 
to  admire,  and  enough  to  make  us  wilh  for  more.  It 
is  the  work  of  an  illuminated  mind,  and  offers  many 
■wife  and  deep  reflections,  clothed  in  beautiful  and  harmo¬ 
nious  diCtion.  We  are  not  indeed  familiar  with  fuch  per- 
fonages  as  Johnfon  has  imagined  for  the  characters  of  his 
fable;  but,  if  we  are  not  exceedingly  interefted  in  their 
ftory,  we  are  infinitely  gratified  with  their  converfation  and 
remarks.  In  conclufion,  Johnfon’s  Era  was  not  wanting 
in  men  to  be  diftinguifhed  for  their  talents;  yet,  if  one 
was  to  be  feleCted  out  of  the  firft  great  literary  characters 
of  the  time,  I  believe  all  voices  would  concur  in  naming 
him.  Let  me  here  inl'ert  the  following  lines,  defcriptive 
of  his  character,  though  not  long  fince  written  by  me,  and 
to  be  found  in  a  public  print : 

Herculean  ftrength  and  a  Stentorian  voice, 

Of  wit  a  fund,  of  words  a  countlefs  choice  ; 

In  learning  rather  various  than  profound  : 

In  truth  intrepid,  in  religion  found. 

A  trembling  form  and  a  diftorted  fight, 

But  firm  in  judgment  and  in  genius  bright; 

In  controverfy  feldom  known  to  fpare, 

But  humble  as  the  publican  in  prayer  ; 

To  more,  than  merited  his  kindnefs,  kind. 

And,  though  in  manners  har(h,  of  friendly  mind; 

Deep  ting’d  with  melancholy’s  blackelt  (hade, 

And  though  prepar’d  to  die,  of  death  afraid  ; 

Such  Johnfon  was:  of  him  with  juftice  vain, 

When  will  this  nation  fee  his  like  again  ? 

JOHN'SON,  a  county  of  the  American  States,  North 
Carolina,  in  Newbern  diftrid,  bounded  fouth-eaft  by 
Glafgow,  north  by  Franklin  and  Wayne  counties,  and 
fouth  by  Sampfon.  It  contains  3634  inhabitants,  of  whom 
j  329  are  flaves. 

JOHN'SON,  a  town  of  Virginia:  thirty-three  miles 
north-welt  of  Richmond. 

JOIIN'SON’s  BOROUGH,  a  poll-town  of  New  Jerfey, 
ten  miles  from  Suffex  court-houle. 

JOHN'SON  FORT,  in  South  Carolina,  lies  on  the 
north-eaft  fide  of  James’s  Ifland,  and  fouth  of  the  city  of 
Charleftown.  It  Hands  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  is  guarded  by  120  men. 

JOHN'SON  FORT,  in  North  Carolina,  Hands  on  the 
weflern  bank  of  Cape-Fear  river,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  on 
the  fea-coalt  whole  fouthern  point  is  Cape-Fear. 
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JOHN'SON’s  LANDING-PLACE,  is  on  Ozyongwon- 
gyeh  Creek,  about  four  miles  ealtward  of  Fort  Niagara. 

JOHN'SON’s  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  fouth-welt  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Antigua.  Lat.  17.  10.  N.  Ion.  61.  35.  W. 

JOHNSO'NIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Callicarpa. 

JOHN'STON,  (Arthur),  a  phyfician,  diflinguilhed  as  a 
modern  Latin  poet,  was  born  in  1587  at  Calkieben,  near 
Aberdeen,  the  feat  of  his  family.  He  probably  received 
the  earlier  part  of  his  education  at  Aberdeen ;  after  which, 
being  deflined  to  the  medical  profeflion,  he  went  for  fur¬ 
ther  inftruCtion  to  the  continent,  and  made  fome  Hay  at 
Padua,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1610.  He 
vifited  moft  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  fettled  in 
"France,  where  he  obtained  great  reputation  for  his  Latin 
verfes.  It  appears  from  fome  of  his  poems,  that  Mechlin 
was  for  fome  time  his  place  of  rcfidence.  That  he  re¬ 
mained  abroad  twenty-four  years,  as  aflerted  in  the  Life 
prefixed  to  Benfon’s  edition  of  his  Pfalms,  can  fcarcely  be 
true;  fince,  in  a  poem  Ad  Medicos  Regios,  he  mentions 
having  been  nominated  king’s  phyfician  by  James  I.  and 
Continued  in  the  fame  poH  by  Charles.  He  was  at  one 
time  reCtor  of  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  ;  but  the  cir- 
cumfkances  of  his  life,  with  their  dates,  have  been  very 
imperfectly  recorded.  His  biographer  above-mentioned 
takes  it  for  granted,  from  a  fpecimen  of  his  verfion  of  the 
Pfalms,  printed  at  London  in  1633,  and  dedicated  to  arch- 
bifliop  Laud,  that  he  was  perluaded  by  that  prelate  (who 
vifited  Scotland  in  that  year  with  king  Charles)  to' take 
up  his  abode  in  London.  He  died  in  1641  at  Oxford, 
upon  a  vifit  to  a  daughter  married  to  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England.  He  had  been  twice  married,  and  was 
father  of  thirteen  children.  Arthur  Johnfton  publilhed  a 
collection  of  Latin  poems,  entitled  Ddicice  Pottarum  Scoto- 
rum  /tujus  JEvi  illujlrium,  in  which  are  a  number  of  his  own, 
under  the  title  of  Parerga,  Epigrammata ,  and  Mufa  Aulicte. 
He  is  belt  known,  however,  by  his  Latin  verfion  of  the 
Pfalms  of  David,  firfl  printed  entire  in  1637,  and  many 
times  reprinted.  They  are  almofl  entirely  compofed  in 
elegiac  verfe,  and  have  met  with  great  commendation  for 
the  purity  of  their  flyle,  and  the  concifenefs  and  fidelity 
with  which  the  ideas  of  the  originals  are  expreffed.  John- 
llon  verfifies  like  one  to  whom  claiTicai  phra'eology  was 
perfectly  familiar,  but  who  had  no  nice  tafle  of  propriety 
in  the  application  of  it;  nor  will  he  fufiain  that  compari- 
fon  with  Buchanan,  in  point  of  variety  and  true  poetical 
powers,  which  his  admirers  have  ventured  to  propofe. 
Ilis  verfior.,  however,  has  been  much  read  ;  and  Auditor 
Benfon  thought  it  worth  while  to  print  an  edition  in  1741, 
8vo.  in  upon  the  model  of  the  Delphin  clafiics,  with  in-' 
terpretation,  arguments,  notes,  &c.  for  the  ule  of  the  pre- 
fent  king  when  prince.  Johnlton  alfo  tranftated  Solomon’s 
Song  into  Latin  elegiacs,  and  publifhed  it  in  1633  with  a 
dedication  to  king  Charles  :  this  work  was  reprinted  by 
Ruddiman  at  Edinburgh  in  1710.  Vita  Arturi  JohnJioni, 
Benfon . 

JOHN'STON  (John),  an  eminent  naturalifl,  was  born 
at  Sambter  in  Great  Poland,  in  the  year  1603.  In  1611 
he  was  lent  by  his  father,  Simon  Johnlton,  adefcendant  of 
the  family  of  Craigburn,  in  Scotland,  to  Oilrog  for  his 
education,  where  he  remained  till  1614,  when  he  was  re¬ 
moved  toBerton  on  the  Oder.  In  1617  he  lolt  his  father, 
and  the  year  following  his  mother,  in  confequence  of 
which  his  relations  brought  him  back  to  Poland  ;  and  in 
1619  he  was  placed  at  Thorn,  where  he  continued  his 
Rudies  with  new  ardour.  Three  years  after,  that  is,  in 
1622,  he  went  over  to  England,  and  thence  to  Scotland, 
but  was  prevented  by  various  obRacles  from  carrying  his 
defign  into  execution.  The  plague  prevailed  then  in  Po¬ 
land  ;  and,  to  avoid  the  contagion,  he  was  obliged  for 
fome  time  to  retire  to  a  foreR.  Soon  after,  count  Kurtz- 
bach  entruRed  to  him  the  education  of  his  two  fons,  with 
whom  he  reiided  at  Leflino  till  1628.  In  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  he  repaired  to  Frarieker,  where  he  Rudied  medicine. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1630  he  went  to  Leyden, 
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where  he  applied  to  anatomy  under  Heurnius,  and  Falck- 
enberg,  and  to  botany  under  Vorftius.  Having  then  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  he  improved  himfelf  at  London  and 
Cambridge  in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  j  and,  after  fome  flay,  went  back  to  Poland, 
where  he  engaged,  in  163a,  to  accompany  two  young  no¬ 
blemen  to  Holland.  While  he  refided  with  his  pupils  at 
Leyden,  he  took  his  degree  as  M.  D.  in  that  univerfity  ; 
and  then  went  a  third  time  to  England,  where  the  fame 
honour  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  next  proceeded  with  his  pupils  to  Italy,  where 
he  vifited  the  moll  eminent  literary  men  of  that  period, 
and  returned  to  Poland  in  November  1636.  In  1637  he 
married  j  but,  his  wife  dying  foon  after,  he  again  married, 
in  1638,  a  lady  of  the  name  Vichner,  by  whom  he  had  fe- 
veral  children.  In  164.2  the  eleftorof  Brandenburg  offered 
him  the  medical  chair  at  Frankfort,  and  afirnilar  offer  was 
niade  to  him  by  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  ; 
but,  being  fond  of  literary  retirement,  both  thefe  offices 
he  declined.  The  troubles,  however,  which  broke  out  in 
Poland  in  confequence  of  war,  obliged  him  to  quit  that 
country  in  quelt  of  a  peaceful  afylum,  and  to  repair  to 
Leignitz  in  Lower  Silena,  where  he  purchafed  an  eflate, 
and  (pent  the  reft  of  his  life  in  ftudy  and  in  the  pradtice 
of  medicine.  He  died  in  June  1675,  in  the  feventy-fe- 
cond  year  of  his  age.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  bell 
known  are  the  following  relative  to  natural  hiftory  :  1. 
Thaumatographia  Naturalis,  in  Claffes  decern  divifa,  Amft. 
1632,  1633,  1661,  nmo.  2.  Hill.  Nat.  de  Pifcibtis  & 
Cetis,  Lib.  V.  item  de  Exanguibus  Aquaticis,  Lib.  IV. 
Francof.  164.9,  fol.  cum  fig.  3-  Hill.  Nat.  de  Quadruped. 
Ibid.  1652.  fol  cum  fig.  4.  Hilt.  Nat.  de  Inl'eclis.  Lib. 
III.  De  Serpentibus  5c  Draconibus,  Lib.  II.  Ibid.  1653. 
fol.  cum  fig.  5.  Hift.  Nat.  de  Avibus,  Lib.  VI.  Ibid.  1650. 
fol.  c  um  fig.  6.  Syntagma  Dendrologicum,  Lernse,  1646, 
4to.  7.  Dendrologias,  five  Hift.  Nat.  de  Arboribus  & 
Frudtibus,  Lib.  X.  Francof.  1662.  fol.  cum  fig.  S.  No- 
titia  Regni  Vegetab.  feu  Piantarum,  a  veteribus  Oblervat. 
cum  Synop.  Grsecis  &  Latinis.  Lipf.  1661,  izmo.  9, 
Notitia  Regni  Mineral.  Ibid  1661.  In  thefe  works  he  is 
chiefly  a  compiler,  and  exhibits  more  learning  than  judg¬ 
ment.  He  alio  wrote  various  works  on  hiftory,  medicine, 
&c.  which  are  now  forgotten.  Did.  Hiji.  &  Critique ,  par 
Chaufepie. 

JOHN'STON,  a  county  of  Rhode  Ifland,  one  of  the 
United  American  States. 

JOHN'STON,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Providence  county,  Rhode  Ifland,  welterly  of  the  town  of 
Providence,  having  1320  inhabitants. 

JOHN'STON,  a  townfhip  in  Franklin  county,  in  Ver¬ 
mont;  it  contains  ninety-three  inhabitants. 

JOHN'STON,  a  poft-towmof  the  American  States,  and 
the  capital  of  Montgomery  county,  New-York,  iituated 
on  the  north-bank  of  Mohawk  river,  twenty-four  miles 
weft  of  Scheneftady.  The  compaft  part  of  the  town  is  a 
little  back  from  the  river,  and  contains  about  feventy 
houfes,  a  prefbyterian  and  an  epifcopal  church,  a  court- 
houfe  and  gaol.  In  the  townfhip  593  of  the  inhabitants 
are  electors. 

JOllN'STON,  a  town  of  South  Carolina:  forty-fix  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Queenborough. 

JOHN'STON,  a  town  of  Canada,  on  the  St.  Laurence. 
Lat.  44.  43.  N.  Ion.  75.  27. 

JOHN'STON’s  ISLAND.  See  Lord  North’s  Island. 

JOHN'STON  KIRK,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Dumfries  :  fix  miles  north  of  Lochmaben. 

JOHN'STON’s  STRAITS,  a  channel  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  the  ifland  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver,  and 
the  weft  coaft  of  North  America.  This  flrait  branches 
off  from  the  northern  part  of  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  from 
Point  Chatham  to  the  weft,  bearing  a  little  north,  for 
about  fixty  miles  in  length ;  the  breadth  being  from  two 
to  four.  Lat.  50.  20.  to  50.  53.  N.  Ion.  234.  46.  E. 
JOHN'STONE  (James,  M.  D.),  who  pradtifed  as  a 
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phyfician  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Worcefter,  with  eminent  fkill  and  reputation,  was  the 
fourth  fon  of  John  Johnftone,  efq.  of  Gnlabank,  one  of 
the  moll  ancient  branches  of  the  family  of  Johnftone  of 
Johnftone.  He  was  born  at  Annan  in  1730,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  caffical  education  under  t lie  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry,  celebrated  for  his  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain.  In 
the  fchool  of  Edinburgh,  under  Whytt,  Plummer,  Monro, 
and  Rutherford,  he  learnt  the  fcience  of  medicine;  and 
in  Paris,  under  Ferrein  and  Rouelle,  he  perfected  himfelf 
in  anatomy  and  chemiftry.  In  1750,  before  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  twenty-one  years,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D, 
publifhing  a  thefis  DeAeris  fadilii  hnperioin  Corpore  humano, 
which  gained  him  much  credit,  and  fome  valuable  friends. 
The  following  year  he  feated  himfelf  at  Kidderminfter  in 
Worcefterfhire  ;  at  that  time,  and  fome  years  afterwards, 
fubjedt  to  a  putrid  fever  of  fuch  peculiar  malignity,  as  to 
be  called  the  Kidderminfter  fever.  His  name  firft  became 
known  by  the  fuccefsful  treatment  he  adopted  for  the 
cure  of  this  dreadful  diforder.  Inftead  of  bleeding  and 
purging,  means  then  in  common  life,  he  recommended 
bark,  wine,  mineral  acids,  free  ventilation  of  air,  and  the 
aft’ufion  of  water  and  vinegar;  and  fo  prominent  was  his 
fuccefs,  that  he  was  immediately  introduced  into  confider- 
able  practice.  Of  this  fever,  as  it  appeared  in  1756,  he 
publiftied  an  account  in  1758,  which  proves  him  to  be  the 
dilcoverer  of  the  power  of  mineral  acid  vapors  to  correct 
or  deftroy  putrid  febrile  contagion  :  he  orders  for  this 
purpofe,  vitriolic  acid  to  be  poured  uporLcommon  fait,  in 
a  convenient  veffel.  over  a  proper  heat.  It  is  not  a  little 
fingular,  that  the  fame  means  fhould  be  recommended  by 
the  celebrated  Guyton  de  Morveau  for  the  fame  purpolc, 
more  than  twenty  years  after  they  were  publifhed  by 
Dr.  Johnftone,  and  then  be  cried  up  as  a  great  difeovery  ! 
The  fame  principle  has  been  applied  Hill  more  lately,  and 
a  claim  for  remuneration  from  parliament  founded  upon 
it.  The  firft  (ketches  of  Dr.  Johntlone’s  phyfiological  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  ufes  of  the  glanglions  of  the  nerves,  were 
publiftied  in  the  54th,  57th,  and  60th,  vblumesof  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  They  were  afterwards  enlarged,  and  printed  fe- 
parately.  In  this  inquiry,  he  confiders  glanglions  as  “lit¬ 
tle  brains,  fubordinate  fprings  and  relervoirs  of  nervous 
power,  the  immediate  fources  of  the  nerves  lent  to  organs 
moved  involuntarily,  and  the  check  or  caufe  which  hin¬ 
ders  our  volitions  from  extending  to  them.  In  a  word, 
glanglions  limit  the  exercife  of  the  foul’s  authority  in  the 
animal  ceconomy,  and  put  it  out  of  our  power,  by  a  fiqgle 
volition,  to  flop  the  motions  of  the  heartland  in  one  ca¬ 
pricious  moment  irrecoverably  to  end  our  lives.”  In  a 
treatife  on  the  Walton  water,  which  in  quality  ftrongly 
refembles  the  Cheltenham,  he  has  pointed  out  the  proba¬ 
ble  funftion  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  luppofing  them  to 
be  organs  deftined  to  purify,  digeft,  and  animalize,  the 
matters  feledted  and  abforbed  by  the  lafteals  and  other 
lymphatics,  thus  fitting  them  for  their  union  with  the 
blood,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  At  Kidderminfter 
Dr.  Johnftone  continued  to  adt  in  a  wide  fphere  of  coun¬ 
try  practice,  till  the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon,  a  phyfician 
fafl  rifing  into  eminence,  who  fell  a  martyr  to  humanity 
in  attending  the  prifoners  at  Worcefter,  infedted  with  gaol- 
fever;  and  the  coincidence  of  the  death  of  his  deareft  friend 
the  Rev.  Job  Orton,  induced  him  to  remove  to  Worcefter. 
In  this  city,  famous  from  the  days  of  Dr.  Cole,  the  friend  of 
Sydenham,  for  its  phyficians,  lie  continued  vigorous,  ac¬ 
tive,  ufeful  to  the  community,  and  beloved  by  his  friends, 
to  pradtife,  till  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death.  He  had 
been  fubjedt  to  pulmonary  complaints  in  his  youth,  which 
had  been  averted  by  temperance  and  caution.  In  his 
later  years  they  recurred;  and  his  ftrength  gradually  de¬ 
cayed,  leaving  his  intellect  clear  and  unimpaired.  His 
death  was  a  perfect  euthanafia  :  he  expired  after  a  fiiort 
and  in  no  wife,  painful  Itruggle  ;  having  fat  up  and  con- 
verfed  with  his  family,  till  within  a  few  hours  of  the  aw¬ 
ful  change,  cheerful,  patient,  and  refigned.  He  furvived 
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his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  fifty  years,  only  two 
months.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  April,  1802,  in  73d  year 
of  his  age. 

JOHNS'TOWN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Longford  -.  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Longford. 

JOHNS'TOWN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  on  the  river  Foyle:  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
©f  Londonderry. 

JO'FIOR,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  near 
the  fouth  coaft,  and  Capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame 
name.  In  the  year  1603  this  town  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Portuguefe.  Lat.  1.4.0.  N.  Ion.  103.  54..  E. 

JOI'ADA,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOI'AKIM,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOI'ARIB,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOI'GNY,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrifl,  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  furrounded  with 
thick  walls,  near  the  Yonne:  fourteen  miles  north-weft 
of  Auxerre,  and  thirty-four  fouth-weft  of  Troyes.  Lat. 
47.  59.  N.  Ion.  3.  29.  E. 

JOI'LAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

To  JOIN,  v.  a.  [  joindre ,  Fr.]  To  add  one  to  another 
in  contiguity. — Woe  unto  them  that  join  houfe  to  houfe, 
that  lay  field  to  field.  I/a.  lviii. — To  couple;  to  combine. 

■ — In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  joining  together  its 
ideas,  the  mind  has  great  powers.  Locke. — To  unite  in 
league  or  marriage  : 

One  only  daughter  heirs  my  crown  and  ftate, 

Whom  not  our  oracles,  nor  heav’n,  nor  fate. 

Nor  frequent  prodigies,  permit  to  join 
With  any  native  of  the  Aufonian  line.  Dryden. 

To  dafli  together ;  to  collide;  to  encounter. — They  Ihould 
with  refolute  minds  endure,  until  they  might  join  battle 
with  their  enemies.  Knolles. — To  affociate. — Go  near,  and 
join  thyfelf  to  his  chariot.  Adis. — To  unite  in  one  aft : 

Our  belt  notes  are  treafon  to  his  fame, 

Join'd  with  the  loud  applaule  of  public  voice.  Dryden. 

To  unite  in  concord. — Be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
fame  mind.  1  Cor. — To  act  in  concert  with: 

Know  your  own  int’reft,  fir:  where’er  you  lead, 

We  jointly  vow  to  join  no  other  head.  Dryden. 

To  JOIN,  v.n.  To  grow  to;  to  adhere;  to  be  conti¬ 
guous. — Julius’s  houfe  joined  hard  to  the  fynagogue.  A  els. 
— To  clofe;  to  clalh. — Look  you,  all  you  that  kifs  my 
lady  Peace  at  home,  that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot 
day.  Shakefpeare. 

Here’s  the  earl  of  Wiltfhire’s  blood. 

Whom  I  encounter’d,  as  the  battles  join'd.  Shakefpeare. 

To  unite  with  in  marriage,  or  any  other  league. — Should 
we  again  break  thy  commandments,  and  join  in  affinity 
with  the  people  ?  Ezra. — To  become  confederate. — When 
there  falleth  out  any  %var,  they  join  unto  our  enemies,  and 
fight  againil  us.  Exodus. — Let  us  make  peace  with  him, 
before  he  join  with  Alexander  againft  us.  1  Mac. 

Ev’n  you  yourfelf 

Join  wit  h  the  reft ;  you’re  armed  againft  me.  Dryden. 

JOINAGUR'.  See  Jyenagur. 

JOIN'DER,/.  Conjunction ;  joining.  Not  ufed : 

A  contract  and  eternal  bond  of  love, 

Confirm’d  by  mutual yorWer  of  your  hands.  Shakefpeare. 

Joinder  in  Action,  the  coupling  or  joining  of  two 
in  a  fuit  or  aflion.  In  all  perfonal  things,  where  two  are 
chargeable  to  two,  the  one  may  fatisfy  it,  and  accept  of 
fatisfaclion,  and  bind  his  companion  ;  and  yet  one  cannot 
have  an  aflion  without  his  companion,  nor  both  only 
againft  one.  2  Leon.  77.  In  joint  perfonal  aftions  againft 
two  defendants,  if  they  plead  feverally,  and  the  plaintiff 
is  nonfuited  by  one  before  he  hath  judgment  againft  the 
other,  he  is  barred  (in  that  fuit)  againft  both.  Hob.  180. 
A  perfon,  in  confideration  of  a  fum  of  money  paid  to 
him  by  A.  and  B.  promifes  to  procure  their  cattle  dif- 
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trained  to  be  delivered;  if  they  are  not  delivered,  one 
joint  aflion  lies  by  the  parties  ;  for  the  confideration  can¬ 
not  be  divided.  Style.  156,  203.  1  Danv.  Abr.  5.  And, 
where  two  joint  owners  of  a  fum  of  money  are  robbed 
upon  the  highway,  they  are  to  join  in  one  aflion  againft 
the  hundred.  It  is  otherwife  if  they  have  feveral  pro¬ 
perties.  Latch.  127.  Dyer  307. 

Tenants  in  common  cannot  join  in  an  aflion  of  wafte 
againft  their  leffee  ;  but  it  is  otlierwife  in  the  cafe  of  co¬ 
parceners,  or  joint-tenants.  Moor  34.  SeeTENANT,  Joint- 
Tenant,  and  Action. 

Joinder  of  Counties.  There  can  be  no  joinder  of 
counties  for  the  finding  of  an  indiflment :  though  in  ap¬ 
peal  of  death,  where  a  wound  was  given  in  one  county, 
and  the  party  died  in  another,  the  jury  were  to  be  re¬ 
turned  jointly  from  each  county,  before  the  flat.  2  &  3 
Edw.  VI.  c.  2.  but  by  that  ftatute  the  law  is  altered;  for 
now  the  whole  may  be  tried  either  on  indiflment  or  ap¬ 
peal,  in  the  county  wherein  the  death  is.  See  Indict¬ 
ment  and  Trial. — Where  feveral  perfons  are  arraigned 
upon  the  fame  indiflment  or  appeal,  and  feverally  plead 
not  guilty,  the  profecutor  may  either  take  out  a  joint  ve¬ 
nire  or  fev eral.  But,  after  a  joint  venire,  feveral  ones  can¬ 
not  be  taken  out.  H.  P.  C.  256. 

Joinder  in  Demurrer.  St*e  Demurrer. 

Joinder  of  Issue.  When  one  party  denies  the  fafl 
pleaded  by  his  antagonift  who  has  tendered  the  ifiue  thus, 
“  And  this  he  prays  may  be  inquired  of  by  the  country,” 
or  “  And  of  this  he  puts  himfelf  upon  the  country 
the  party  denying  the  fafl,  may  immediately  fubjoin, 
“  And  the  faid  A.  B.  doth  the  like.”  Which  done,  the 
iffue  is  faid  to  be  joined.  See  Issue. 

JOIN'ER,  f.  One  whofe  trade  is  to  make  utenfils  of 
wood  compacted. — The  people  wherewith  you  plant  ought 
to  be  fmiths,  carpenters,  and  joiners.  Bacon  — It  is  counted 
good  workmanfhip  in  a  joiner  to  bear  his  hand  curioufly 
even.  Moxon. 

JOIN'ERY,  y.  Joinery  is  an  art  whereby  feveral  pieces 
of  wood  are  fo  fitted  and  joined  together  by  ftraight  lines, 
fquares,  miters,  or  any  bevil,  that  they  fhall  feem  one  en¬ 
tire  piece.  Moxon.  —  It  is  called  by  the  French  menuijerie, 
“  fmall  work,”  to  diftinguifii  it  from  carpentry,  which  is 
employed  about  large  and  lefs  curious  works. 

JQIN'ING,  /.  The  aft  of  putting  together.  A  con¬ 
junction  ;  the  part  in  which  any  two  pieces  are  joined. 

JOINT,  f.  [ junElura ,  Lat.  jointure ,  Fr.]  Articulation 
of  limbs  i  juncture  of  moveable  bones  in  animal  bodies. 
— Dropfies  and  afthmas,  and _/c?fi?I-racking  rheums.  Milton. 
—  Hinge;  junctures  which  admit  motion  of  the  parts.-- 
The  coach,  the  cover  whereof  was  made  with  fuch  joints 
that  as  they  might,  to  avoid  the  weather,  pull  it  up  clofe 
when  they  lifted  ;  fo,  when  they  would,  they  might  re¬ 
main  as  difeovered  and  open-fighted  as  on  horfeback. 
Sidney. — In  joinery;  [jcinte,  Fr.] — Straight  lines,  in  join¬ 
ers’  language,  is  called  a.  joint,  that  is,  two  pieces  of  wood 
are  fiiot,  that  is,  planed.  Moxon. — A  knot  or  cotnmiflure 
in  a  plant.  One  of  the  limbs  of  an  animal  cut  up  by  the 
butcher. — In  bringing  a  joint  of  meat,  it  falls  out  of  your 
hand.  Swift. 

Out  of  Joint.  Luxated;  flipped  from  the  focket,  or 
correlpondent  part  where  it  naturally  moves. — Jacob’s 
thigh  was  out  of  joint.  Gen.  xxiii.  25. — Thrown  into  con- 
fufion  and  diforder;  confufed  ;  full  of  difturbance: 

The  time  is  out  of  joint,  oh  curfed  fpight! 

That  ever  I  was  born  to  fet  it  right.  Shakefpeare. 

The  fupplenefs  to  which  the  joints  may  be  brought  by 
long  practice,  from  the  time  of  infancy,  is  very  furprifing. 
Every  common  pofture-mafter  lhows  us  a  great  deal  of 
this ;  but  one  of  the  molt  wonderful  inftances  we  ever 
had  of  it,  was  in  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Clark,  and  fa¬ 
mous  for  it  in  London,  where  he  was  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Clark  the  pofurc-maker .  This  man  had 
found  the  way,  by  long  practice,  to  diftort  many  of  the 
bones  of  which  nobody  before  had  ever  thought  it  pof- 
l  fible 
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fible  to  alter  the  pofition.  He  had  fuch  an  abfolute  com¬ 
mand  of  his  mufcles  and  joints,  that  he  could  almoft  dif- 
joint  his  whole  body:  fo  that  he  once  impofed  on  the 
famous  Mullens  by  his  diftortions,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  he  refufed  to  undertake  his  cure :  but,  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  phyfician,  no  fooner  had  he  given  over  his 
patient,  than  he  law  him  reftore  himfelf  to  the  figure  and 
condition  of  a  proper  man,  with  no  diftortion  about  him. 

To  JOINT,  v.  a.  To  form  in  articulations. — The  fin¬ 
gers  are  jointed,  together  for  motion,  and  furnifhed  with 
leveral  mufcles.  Ray. — To  form  many  parts  into  one: 

Againft  the  Heed  he  threw 
His  forceful  fpear,  which,  hiding  as  it  flew, 

Pierc’d  through  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed  wood.  Dryden. 

To  join  together  in  confederacy.  Not  ufed: 

The  times 

Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  force  ’gainft  Csefar. 

Shakefpeare. 

To  divide  a  joint ;  to  cut  or  quarter  into  joints  : 

Me  joints  the  neck;  and  with  a  ftroke  fo  ftrong 
The  helm  flies  off,  and  bears  the  head  along.  Dryden. 

JOINT,  adj.  Shared  among  many. — Though  it  be 
common  in  refpeft  of  fome  men,  it  is  not  fo  to  all  man¬ 
kind  ;  but  is  the  joint  property  of  this  country,  or  this 
parifh.  Locke. 

Entertain  no  more  of  it, 

Than  a  joint  burthen  laid  upon  us  all.  Shakefpeare. 

Combined;  afling  together  in  concert. — In  a  war  carried 
on  by  the  joint  force  of  lb  many  nations,  France  couid 
fend  troops.  Addifon. 

On  your  joint  vigour  now, 

My  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends.  Milton. 
United  in  the  fame  poffeflion. 

JOINT-HEIR,/.  A  coheir.  Johinfon. 

JOINT-HEIRESS,  f.  A  coheirefs.  Johnfon. 

JOINT  LIVES.  A  bond  was  made  to  a  woman  dum  fola, 
to  pay  her  fo  much  yearly  as  long  as  fhe  and  the  obligor 
Ihould  live  together,  &c.  Afterwards  the  woman  mar¬ 
ried  ;  and,  aftion  of  debt  being  brought  on  this  bond  by 
hufband  and  wife,  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  he  and  the 
plaintiff’s  wife  did  not  live  together ;  but  it  was  adjudged, 
that  the  money  fliould  be  paid  during  their  joint  lives, 
fo  long  as  they  were  living  at  the fame  time,  Be.  i  Lutw.  555. 

JOINT-TEN' ANCY,/  In  law,  a  mode  of  jointly  pof- 
feffing  land  or  chattels  under  certain  regulations. — Eftates 
may  be  held  in  feveralty,  in  joint -tenancy ,  in  coparcenary, 
and  in  common.  Blackjlone. 

JOINT-TEN'ANT,  /.  One  who  enjoys  any  thing 
equally  with  another. — Man  walk’d  with  be.aft.,  joint-tenant 
of  the  (hade.  Pope. — In  law,  one  who  holds  any  thing  in 
joint-tenancy . — One  joint-tenant  cannot  be  entitled  to  one 
period  of  duration  or  quantity  of  intereft,  and  the  other 
to  a  different.  Blachfonc. 

The  effential  difference  between  joint-tenants  and  te¬ 
nants  in  common  is,  that  joint-tenants  have  the  lands  by 
one  joint  title,  and  in  one  right ;  and  tenants  in  common 
by  feveral  titles,  or  by  one  title,  and  by  feveral  rights  : 
this  is  the  reafon,  fays  lord  Coke,  that  joint-tenants  have 
one  joint  freehold,  and  tenants  in  common  have  feveral 
freeholds,  though  this  property  is  common  to  them  both, 
viz.  that  their  occupation  is  undivided,  and  neither  of 
them  knoweth  his  part  in  feveral.  Co.  Lit.  189,  a. 

The  properties  of  a  joint  eftate  are  derived  from  its 
unity,  which  is  fourfold;  the  unity  of  interejl,  of  title,  of 
time,  and  of  pojjejjion ;  or  in  other  words,  joint-tenants  have 
one  and  the  fame  intereft,  accruing  by  one  and  the  fame 
conveyance,  commencing  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  and 
held  by  one  and  the  fame  undivided  poffeffion. 

In  the  creation  of  a  joint-tenancy  in  fee,  particular  care 
rnuft  be  taken  not  to  infert  the  words,  and  the  furvivor  of 
them.  For  the  grant  of  an  eftate  to  two  and  the  furvivor 
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of  them,  and  the  heirs  of  the  furvivor,  does  not  make 
them  joint-tenants  in  fee,  but  gives  them  an  eftate  of 
freehold  during  their  joint  lives,  with  a  contingent  re¬ 
mainder  in  fee  to  the  furvivor.  Whether  during  their 
joint  lives  the  fee  continues  in  the  grantor  or  remains  in 
abeyance,  and  whether  they  can  convey  their  eftate,  and 
what  is  the  proper  mode  of  conveyance  to  be  ufed,  are 
points  which  have  been  much  agitated,  and  which  per¬ 
haps  are  not  yet  quite  fettled.  They  were  all  mentioned 
in  the  cafe  of  Vick  v.  Edwards.  3  P.  Wins.  372. 

Joint-tenants  are  faid  to  be  feifed  per  my  B  per  tout ,  by 
the  half  or  moiety,  and  by  all:  that  is,  they  each  of  them 
have  the  entire  pofi'efTion,  as  well  of  every  parcel  as  of 
the  whole.  They  have  not  one  of  them  a  feifin  of  one 
half  or  moiety,  and  the  other  of  the  other  moiety,  neither 
can  one  be  exclufively  feifed  of  one  acre,  and  his  compa¬ 
nion  of  another;  but  each  has  an  undivided  moiety  of 
the  whole,  and  not  the  whole  of  an  undivided  moiety. 
Litt.  §  288.  5  Rep.  10.  Brail.  1.  5.  tr .  5.C.  26.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  if  an  eftate  in  fee  be  given  to  a  man  and  his  wife, 
they  are  neither  properly  joint- tenants,  nor  tenants  in 
common;  for,  hulband  and  wife  being  confidered  as  one 
perfon  in  law,  they  cannot  take  the  eftate  by  moieties, 
but  both  are  feifed  of  the  entierty  per  tout  B  non  per  my  ; 
the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  neither  the  hufband 
nor  the  wife  can  difpofe  of  any  part  without  the  affent  of 
the  other,  but  the  whole  mutt  remain  to  the  furvivor. 
Litt.  §  665.  1  Inf.  187. 

In  a  cafe  in  the  King’s  Bench  during  lord  Holt’s  time, 
the  queftion  was,  how  the  furrender  of  a  copyhold  to  the 
ufe  of  three  Tons  and  two  daughters,  equally  to  be  divided , 
and  their  refpedlive  heirs,  ought  to  be  con  ft  rued  j  and  the 
following  pafTage  in  1  Inf.  190.  b.  was  much  relied  upon, 
by  two  of  the  judges,  as  an  authority  to  Ihow,  that  the 
words  equally  to  be  divided  imply  a  tenancy  in  common.  “  If 
a  verdict  find  that  a  man  hath  duas  partes  manerii.  Be.  in 
tres  partes  divifas,  this  Ihall  not  be  intended  to  be  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  but  if  verdict  be,  in  tres  partes  dividendas,  then  it 
feemeth  that  they  are  tenants  in  common  by  the  intend¬ 
ment  of  the  verdift.”  But  lord  Holt,  who  was  for  a 
joint-tenancy,  obferved,  that  no  fuch  matter  appears  in 
the  cafe  of  21  Edw.  IV.  there  cited  by.  lord  Coke  in  the 
margin  as  his  authority,  and  that  he  was  not  pofitive 
therein,  but  only  wrote  it  as  his  conjedfure.  Fi/ker  v.Wigg, 
1  P.  IVms.  14.  Salk.  391.  Com.  Rep.  88,  92.  12  Mod.  296. 
1  Ld.  Raym.  622.  In  the  two  latter  books,  and  in  P.  Wms. 
the  cafe  is  reported  very  much  at  large;  and,  as  the  ar¬ 
guments  on  each  fide  are  very  elaborate,  it  is  an  autho¬ 
rity  fit  to  be  reforted  to  wherever  the  doubt  is,  whether 
there  fhall  be  a  tenancy  in  common  or  joint-tenancy ;  and 
feems  an  acknowledged  authority  in  cafes  of  furrenders 
of  copyholds.  1  Wits.  341.  See  alfo  Angle fy  v.  Ram,  Dorn. 
Proc.  Sept.  t’jT.'j.  Barker  v.  Gyles,  2  P.  Wms.  280.  Denn  v. 
Gafkin,  Cozup.  66 o.  In  this  laft  cafe  the  word  equally  was 
deemed  fufficient  to  create  a  tenancy  in  common  in  a 
will ;  and  lord  Mansfield  declared  the  opinion  of  the  two 
judges,  who  differed  from  Holt,  to  be  the  better  and 
more  liberal  one;  and  judge  Alton  noticed,  that  equally  to 
be  divided  had  been  adjudged  a  tenancy  in  common,  even 
in  a  deed.  See  1  Inf.  190.  b  in  n ;  and  further  under  Te¬ 
nants  in  Common. 

Upon  the  principles  of  a  thorough  and  intimate  union 
of  intereft  and  pofTeffion,  depend  many  other  confe- 
quences  and  incidents  to  the  joint-tenant’s  eftate,  befides 
thofe  already  cafually  noticed.  It  is  held,  that  one  joint- 
tenant  cannot  have  an  aftion  againft  another  for  trefpafs, 
in  refpeft  of  his  land,  for  each  has  an  equal  right  to  enter 
on  any  part  of  it.  3  Leon.  262.  But  one  joint-tenant  is 
not  capable  by  himlelf  to  do  any  aft,  which  may  tend  to 
defeat  or  injure  the  eftate  of  the  other;  as  to  let  leafes, 
or  to  grant  copyholds.  1  Leon.  234.  And,  if  any  wafte  be 
done,  which  tends  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  inheritance, 
one  joint-tenant  may  have  an  aftion  of  wafte  againft  the 
other,  by  conltruftion  of  the  flat.  Weftm.  2.  c.  22.  a  Inf. 
403.  So  too,  though  at  common  law  no  aftion  of  account 
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lay  for  one  joint-tenant  againft  another,-  unlefs  he  had 
conftituted  him  his  bailiff  or  receiver,  i  In  ft.  200  ;  yet 
now,  by  the  ftat.  4  Ann ,  c.  16,  joint- tenants  may  have  ac¬ 
tions  of  account  againft  each  other,  for  receiving  more 
than  their  due  ftiare  of  profits  of  the  tenements  held  in 
joint-tenancy.  This  afiion  is  however  feldom  brought; 
but  the  practice  is,  to  apply  to  a  court  of  equity  to  com¬ 
pel  an  account.  2  Comm.  c.  12. 

From  the  fame  principle  alfoarifes  the  remaining  grand 
incident  of  joint-eftates,  viz.  the  doctrine  of  furvivorfhip ; 
by  which,  when  two  or  more  perfons  are  feifed  of  a  joint- 
eftate  of  inheritance,  for  their  own  lives,  or  pour  autre  vie, 
or  are  jointly  poffelfed  of  any  chattel-intereft,  the  intire 
■  tenancy,  upon  the  deceafe  of  any  of  them,  remains  to  the 
furvivors,  and  at  length  to  the  laft  furvivor;  and  he  ftrall 
be  entitled  to  the  whole  eftate,  whatever  it  be,  whether 
an  inheritance,  or  a  common  freehold  only,  or  even  a  lefs 
eftate.  Lit.  §  280, 1.  This  is  the  natural  and  regular  con- 
fequence  of  the  union  and  entierty  of  their  intereft.  The 
interelt  of  two  joint-tenants  is  not  only  equal  or  fimilar, 
but  alfo  is  one  and  the  fame.  One  has  not  originally  a 
diltinft  moiety  from  the  other;  but,  if  by  any  lubl'equent 
act  (as  by  alienation  or  forfeiture  of  either)  the  intereft 
becomes  feparate  and  diftinft,  the  joint-tenancy  inftantly 
ceafes.  But,  while  it  continues,  each  of  the  two  joint- 
tenants  has  a  concurrent  intereft  in  the  whole;  and  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  death  of  his  companion,  the  foie  intereft  in 
the  whole  remains  to  the  furvivor.  For  the  intereft  which 
the  furvivor  originally  had,  is  clearly  not  divefted  by  the 
death  of  his  companion;  and  no  other  perfon  can  now 
claim  to  have  ayoi^-eftate  with  him,  for  no  one  can  now 
have  an  intereft  in  the  whole,  accruing  by  the  fame  title, 
and  taking  effect  at  the  fame  time  with  his  own  :  neither 
can  any  one  claim  a  feparate  interelt  in  any  part  of  the 
tenements;  for  that  would  be  to  deprive  the  furvivor  of 
the  right  which  he  has  in  all,  and  every  part.  As  there¬ 
fore  the  furvivor’s  original  intereft;  in  the  whole  ftill  re¬ 
mains;  and  as  no  one  can  now  be  admitted,  either  jointly 
or  feverally,  to  any  ftiare  with  him  therein  ;  it  follows, 
that  his  own  intereft  muft  now  be  entire  and  feveral,  and 
that  he  fhall  alone  be  entitled  to  the  whole  eftate  (what¬ 
ever  it  be)  that  was  created  by  the  original  grant.  2  Comm, 
c.  12. 

This  right  of  furvivorfhip  is  called  by  our  ancient  au¬ 
thors  the  jus  accrefcendi,  becaufe  the  right,  upon  the  death 
of  one  joint-tenant,  accumulates  and  increafes  to  the  fur¬ 
vivors.  Brae.  1.  4.  tr.  3.  c.  9.  §  3.  Fleta,  /.  3.  f.  4.  And  this 
jus  accrefcendi  ought  to  be  mutual ;  which  feems  to  be  one 
reafon  why  neither  the  king,  nor  any  corporation,  can  be 
a  joint-tenant  with  a  private  perfon.  For  here  is  no  mu¬ 
tuality  ;  the  private  perfon  has  not  even  the  remoteft 
chance  of  being  feifed  of  the  entierty  by  benefit  of  fur- 
vivor/hip ;  for  the  king  and  corporation  can  never  die. 

2  Comm.c.  12.  But  lord  Coke,  exprefsly  fays,  “there  may 
be  joint-tenants  though  there  be  not  an  equal  benefit  of 
furvivorfhip  :  as,  if  a  man  let  lands  to  A  and  B  during 
the  life  of  A  :  if  B  die,  A  fhall  have  all  by  furvivorfhip  ; 
but,  if  A  die,  B  fhall  have  nothing.”  1  Inft.  181.  The 
mutuality  of  furvivorfhip  does  not  therefore  appear  to  be. 
the  reafon,  why  a  corporation  cannot  be  a  joint-tenant 
with  a  private  perfon;  for  two  corporations  cannot  be 
-joint-tenants,  together  :  but,  whenever  a  joint-eftate  is 
granted  to  them,  they  take  as  tenants  in  common.  Co.  Lit. 
190.  The  above  is  Mr.  Chriftian’s- obfervation  on  the 
preceding  paffage  in  the  Commentaries.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  ^be  remarked,  that  Blackftone  merely  ftates  this  as 
die  reafon,  againft  the  king  or  a  corporation  being  a  joint- 
tenant  with  a  private  perfon.  In  the  paffage  cited  from 
1  Inft.  1 81,  the  affertion  that  joint-tenancy  may  be  with¬ 
out  equal  benefit  of  furvivorfhip,  and  the  cafe  put  by  lord 
Coke,  do  not  extend  to  inftances  where  no  benefit  of  fur¬ 
vivorfhip  can  poffibly  arife  to  either  party  ;  as  muft  be 
the  cafe  between  two  corporations. 

An  eftate  in  joint-tenancy  may  be  fevered  and  deftroyed, 
by  destroying  any  of  its  conitituent  unities.  Iftvvojoint- 
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tenants  agree  to  part  their  lands,  and  hold  them  in  feve-> 
ralty,  they  are  no  longer  joint-tenants  ;  for  they  have 
now  no  joint  intereft  in  the  whole,  hut  only  a  feveral  in¬ 
tereft  ■  refpeCtively  in  the  feveral  parts.  And  for  that- 
reafon  alfo,  the  right  of  furvivorfhip  is  by  fuch  feparation. 
deftroyed.  Co.  Lit.  188,  193.  By  common  law,  all  the 
joint-tenants  might  agree  to  make  partition  of.  the  lands, . 
but  one  of  them  could  not  compel  the  other  fo  to  do ; 
Lit.  §  290 ;  for,  this  being  an  eftate  originally  created  by 
the  acl  an  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  law  would  not 
permit  any  one  or  more  of  them  to  deftroy  the  united 
poffeffion  without  a  fimilar  univerfal  confent.  But  now, 
by  the  ftats.  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1,  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  32,  joint- 
tenants,  either  of  inheritances  or  other  lefs  eftates,  are. 
compellable  by  writ  of  partition  to  divide  their  lands. 
And  the  ftat.  8  &  9  Wm.  III.  c.  1 1,  made  perpetual  by 
3  &  4  Ann.  c.  18,  direfts  the  manner  of  proceeding  upon 
fuch  writs. 

In  this  cafe  of  partition  of  eftates,  as  alfo  in  fettling  ac¬ 
counts  between  the  parties,-  refort  is  molt  frequently  had 
to  a  court  of  equity;  for,  though  accounts  may  be  taken 
before  auditors  in  an  action  of  account  in  the  courts  of 
common  law,  yet  a  court  of  equity,  by  its  modes  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  is  enabled  to  inveftigate,  more  effeftually,  long 
and  intricate  accounts  in  an  adverfe  way,  and  to  compel 
payment  of  the  balance.  In  the  cafe  of  partition,  if  the' 
titles  of  the  parties  are  in  any  degree  complicated,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  proceed  in  the  courts  of  common 
law  ;  and,  where  the  tenants  in  poffeffion  are  feifed  of  par¬ 
ticular  eftates  only,  the  perfons  entitled  in  remainder’ 
cannot  ba  bound  by  the  judgment  in  a  writ  of  partition, 
the  courts  of  equity,  having  thus  affumed  the  jurifdiclion 
in  complicated  cafes,  feem  by  degrees  to  have  been  con- 
fidered  as  having  on  thefe  fubjedls  a  concurring  jurif- 
diftion  with  the  courts  of  common  law,  in  cafes  where 
no  difficulty  could  have  attended  the  proceeding  in  thofe 
courts.  Miff.  109. 

The  joint-tenancy  may  be  fevered  by  deftroying  the 
unity  of  title.  As,  if  one  joint-tenant  aliens  and  conveys 
his  eftate  to  a  third  perfon,  here  the  joint-tenancy  is  fe¬ 
vered,  and  turned  into  a  tenancy  in  common  ;  for  the 
grantee  and  remaining,  joint-tenant  hold  by  different  ti¬ 
tles ;  (one  derived  from  the  original,  the  other  from  the 
fubfequent  grantor ;)  though  till  partition  made  the  unity 
of  pofleftion  continues.  Lit.  §  292,  319,  321.  But  a  devife 
of  one’s  ftiare  by  will  is  no  feverance  of  the  jointure : 
for  no  teftament  takes  efteift  till  after  the  death  of  the 
teftator ;  and  by  fuch  death  the  right  of  the  furvivor, 
which  accrued  at  the  original  creation  of  the  eftate,  and 
has  therefore  ,a  priority  of  the  other,  is  already  veiled. 

1  Inf.  185.  Lit.  §  287.  and  fee  3  Burr.  1488.  and  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Will. 

It  may  be  alfo  deftroyed  by  deftroying  the  unity  of  in- 
tercjl.  If  therefore  there  be  two  joint-tenants  for  life,  and 
the  inheritance  is  purchafed  by,  or  defeends  upon,  either, 
it  is  a  feverance  of  the  jointure,  Cro.  Eliz.  470.  Though, 
if  an  eftate  is  originally  limited  to  two  for  life,  attd  after 
to  the  heirs  of  one-of  t;bero,  the  freehold  fnall  remain  in 
jointure,  without  merging  in  the  inheritance  :  becaufe, 
being  created  by  one  and  the  fame  conveyance,  they  are 
not  feparate  eftates,  (which  is  requifite  in  order  to  a 
merger ,)  but  branches  of  one  entire  eftate.  2  Rep.  Go. 

1  Lift.  182.  If  a  joint-tenant  in  fee  makes  a  leafe  for  life 
of  his  (hare,  this  defeats  the  jointure,  for  it  deftroys  the 
unity  both  of  title  and  intereft.  Lit.  §  302,  3.  And 
wherever,  or  by  whatever  means,  the  jointure  ceafes  or  is 
fevered,  the  right  of  furvivorfhip,  or  jus  accrefcendi,  the 
fame  inftant,  ceafes  with  it.  1  Inft.  188.  Yet,  if  one  of 
three  joint-tenants  aliens  his  ftiare,  the  two  remaining  te¬ 
nants  ftill  hold  their  parts  by  joint-tenancy,  and  furvivor- 
ftiip.  Lit.  §  294.  And,  if  one  of  . three  joint-tenants  re- 
leafes  his  lliare  to  one  of  his  companions,  though  the., 
joint-tenancy  is  deftroyed  with  regard  to  that  part,  yet 
the  two  remaining  parts  are  ftill  held  in  jointure;  for  they 
ftill  preferve  their  original  conftituent  unities.  Lit.  §  304.  . 
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Whenever,  therefore,  by  ahy  act  or  event,  different 
inter  ejls  are  created  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  eft  ate,  or 
they  are  held  by  different  titles ,  or  if  merely  the  pojjejjion 
is  feparated,  fo  that  the  tenants  have  no  longer  thei'e  four 
indil'penlable  properties,  a  famenefs  of  intereft  and  undi¬ 
vided  poffefiion,  a  title  veiling  at  one  and  the  tame  time, 
and  by  one  and  the  fame  act  or  grant;  the  joint-tenancy 
is  inltantly  diffolved.  2  Comm.  186.  c.  12. 

If  two  joint-tenants  be  of  a  term,  and  one  commits  fe- 
Jony,  or  is  outlawed,  See.  the  jointure  will  be  fevered  ; 
for  the  king  (hall  have  tfie  moiety  by  the  forfeiture :  and, 
if  the  joint-tenancy  is  o i  perfonal  things,  all  will  be  for¬ 
feited.  Plowd.q.  10. 

Where  there  are  feveral  joint-tenants  in  fee-tail,  and 
fome  of  them  fuffer  a  common  recovery  of  the  whole,  the 
eftate  of  the  others  is  turned  to  a  right;  and  contingent 
remainders  may  be  dellroyed,  and  a  new  eftate  gained 
thereby.  Sid.  241 .  And,  ir^one .joint-tenant  levies  a  fine, 
it  fevers  the  joint-tenancy ;  but  it  doth  not  amount  to  an 
actual  turning  out  of  his  companion.  1  Salk.  286.  A 
joint-tenant  in  fee  makes  a  leafe  for  years,  of  the  land,  to 
begin  prefently,  or  'in  future,  and  dies  :  it  is  a  leverance  of 
the  joint-tenancy,  and  cannot  be  avoided  by  the  fur- 
vivor;  becaufe  immediately,  by  force  of  the  leafe,  the 
leffee  hath  a  right  in  the  fame  land,  of  ail  that  to  the  leffor 
belongs.  Lit.  286. 

In  general,  it  is  advantageous  for  the  joint-tenants  to 
diffolve  the  jointure,  fince  thereby  the  right  of  furvivor- 
fhip  is  taken  away,  and  each  may  tranfmit  his  own  part 
to  his  own  heirs.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  difadvan- 
tageous  to  diffolve  the  joint  eftate;  as,  if  there  be  joint- 
tenants  for  life,  and  they  make  partition,  this  diftolves 
the  jointure;  and,  though  before  they  each  of  them  had 
an  eftate  in  the  whole  for  their  own  lives  and  the  life  of 
their  companion,  now  they  have  an  eftate  in  the  moiety 
only  for  their  own  lives  merely;  and,  on  the  death  of 
cither,  the  reverfioner  (hall  enter  on  his  moiety.  1  Jon.  55. 
And  therefore,  if  there  be  two  joint-tenants  for  life,  and 
one  grants  away  his  part  for  the  life  of  his  companion, 
it  is  a  forfeiture;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  by  the  feverance 
of  the  jointure,  he  has  given  himfelf  in  his  own  moiety 
only  an  eftate  for  his  own  life;  and  then  he  grants  the 
fame  land  for  the  life  of  another;  which  grant,  by  a  te¬ 
nant  for  his  own  life  merely,  is  a  forfeiture  of  his  eftate; 
for  it  is  creating  an  eftate  which  may,  by  poilibility,  lait 
longer  than  that  which  he  is  legally  entitled  to.  a.  Leon. 
237.  x  Injl.  252.  2  Comm..  187.  c.  12. 

In  ancient  times  joint-tenancy  was  favoured  by  the 
courts  of  law,  becaufe  it  was  more  convenient  to  the 
lord,  and  more  conliftent  with  feudal  principles :  but 
thofe  realons  have  long  ceafed  ;  and  a  joint-tenancy  is 
now  every  where  regarded,  as  lord  Cowper  fays  it  is  in 
equity,  as  an  odious  thing.  1  Salk.  158.  See  further  un¬ 
der  Tenants  in  Common. 

Of  Things  perfonal. — Goods  and  chattels  may  belong  to 
their  owners  in  joint-tenancy,  and  in  common,  as  well  as 
real  eftates'.  They  cannot  indeed  be  vefted  in  coparcenery, 
becaufe  they  do  not  defeend  from  the  anceftor  to  the  heir, 
which  is  neceflary  to  conftitute  coparceners;  but  if  a 
horfe,  or  other  perfonal  chattel,  be  given  to  two  or  more 
abfolutely,  they  are  joint-tenants  thereof ;  and,  unlefsthe 
jointure  be  fevered,  the  lame  doCtrine  of  furvivorfhip 
fhall  take  place  as  in  eftates  of  lands  and  tenements.  Lit. 
§  282.  1  Vern.  482.  And  in  like  manner  if  the  jointure 
be  fevered,  as  by  either  of  them  felling  his  lhare,  the 
vendee  and  the  remaining  part-owner  fhall  be  tenants  in 
common,  without  any  jus  accrefcendi,  or  furvivorfhip.  Lit. 
§  321.  So  alfo,  if  100I.  be  given  by  will  to  two  or  more, 
equally  to  be  divided  between  them,  this  makes  them  tenants 
in  common,  as  the  fame  words  would  have  done  in  regard 
to  real  eftates.  1  Eq.  Ab.  292.  Refiduary  legatees  and 
executors  are  alfo  joint-tenants,  unlels  the  teltator  ufes 
fome  exprellion  which  converts  their  intereft  into  a  te¬ 
nancy  in  common:  and,  if  one  dies  before  a  divifion  or 
feverance  of  the  furplus,  the  whole  that  is  undivided  will 
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pafs  to  the  furvivor  or  furVivors.  2  P.  IVms.  34.7,  529. 
But,  for  the  encouragement  of  hufbandry,  it  is  held,  that 
a  ftock  on  -a  farm,  though  occupied  jointly,  lhall  always 
be  conlidered  as  common,  and  not  as  joint,  property,  and 
there  fhall  be  no  furvivorlhip  therein.  1  Vern.  217.  So 
alfo,  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  there  is  no  furvivor¬ 
fhip  of  a  capital  or  ftock  in  trade  among  merchants  and 
traders:  for  this  would  be  ruinous  to  the  family  of  the 
deceafed  partner;  and  it  is  a  legal  maxim,  Jus  accrefcendi 
inter  mercatores ,  pro  beneficio  commercii ,  locum  non  habet. 

1  Injl.  182. 

JOINT'ED,  adj.  [from  joint .■]  Full  of  joints,  knots, 
or  commiffures : 

Three  cubits  high 

The  jointed  herbage  fhoots. 

JOINT'ED  GLASS'- WORT.  See  Salicornia. 

JOINT'F.R,  f.  [from  joint.]  A  fort  of  plane. — The 
jointer  is  fomewhat  longer  than  the  fore-plane,  and  hath 
its  foie  perfectly  (trait :  its  office  is  to  follow  the  fore 
plane,  and  (hoot  an  edge  perfectly  ftrait,  when  a  joint  is 
to  be  (hot.  Mcxon. 

JOINT'ING,/!  The  aCt  of  joining;  of  making  joints ' 
or  joinings  to  any  thing;  the  act  of  breaking  or  lepa- 
rating  at  a  joint. 

JOINT'LY,  adv.  Together;  not  feparately. — I  began 
a  combat  firit  with  him  particularly,  and  after  his  death 
with  the  others  jointly.  Sidney. — In  a  Hate  of  union  or  co¬ 
operation  : 

His  name  a  great  example  ftands,  to  fhow 
How  (trangely  high  endeavours  may  be  blelt, 

Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go.  Dryden. 

JOINTRESS,  or  Jointuress,/  SeeJoiNTURE.  One 
w'h.o  holds  any  thing  in  jointure  : 

Tir1  imperial  jointrefs  of  this  warlike  ftate 

We’ve  taken  now  to  wife.  Skakefpeare. 

JOINTSTOO'L,  f.  A  (tool  made  not  merely  by  in- 
fertion  of  the  feet,  but  by  inierting  one  part  in  another. 
— He  rides  the  wild  mare  with  the  boys,  and  jumps  upon 
jointjlools,  and  wears  his  boot  very  fmooth,  like  unto  the 
fign  of  the  leg.  Skakefpeare. 

JOIN'TURE,  f.  [French.]  Eftate  fettled  on  a  wife  to 
be  enjoyed  after  her  hulband’s  deceafe. — The  old  countefs 
of  Defmond,  who  lived  in  1589,  and  many  years  fince, 
was  married  in  Edward  the  Fourth’s  time,  and  held  her 
jointure  from  all  the  earls  of  Defmond  fince  then.  Raleigh. 
There’s  a  civil  queftion  us’d  of  late, 

Where  lies  my  jointure,  where  your  own  eftate?  Dryden. 

A  jointure  is  “  a  fettlement  of  lands  and  tenements 
made  to  a  woman  in  confideration  of  marriage;”  or  it  is 
“a  covenant,  whereby  the  hufband,  or  fome  friend  of  his, 
aflureth  to  the  wife  lands  or  tenements  for  term  of  her 
life.”  It  is-fo  called,  either  becaufe  it  is  granted  ratione 
jundura  in  matrimonio,  or  for  that  land  in  frank-marriage 
was  given  jointly  to  hutband  and  wife,  and  afterwards  to 
the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  whereby  the  liulband  and  wife 
were  made  as  it  were  joint-tenants  during  the  coverture. 
3  Rep.  27.  By  fome,  a  jointure  is  defined  to  be  “a  bar¬ 
gain  and  contraCl  of  livelihood,  adjoined  to  the  contract 
of  marriage;  being  a  competent  provifion  of  freehold 
lands  or  tenements,  &c.  for  the  wife,  to  take  efteCl  after 
the  death  of  the  hufband,  if  (he  herfelf  is  not  the  caufe 
of  the  determination  or  forfeiture  of  it.  1  Injl.  36.  4  Rep. 
2,  3.  See  the  article  Dower. 

It  hath  been  often  ruled  in  chancery,  that,  if  lands, 
money,  goods,  See-  are  devifed  to  a  woman,  without  faying 
in  lieu  or  Jatisfablion  of  dower ,  Be.  the  wife  (hall  have  both  ; 
becaufe  a  devife  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  bounty,  and  im¬ 
plies  a  confideration  in  itfelf;  but,  if  it  be  laid  in  lieu  or 
recompence  of  dower,  there  the  wife  cannot  have  both,  but 
imay  waive  which  (he  pleafes. 

A  devife  by  will  cannot  be  averred  to  be  in  fatisfaCHon 
of  dower,  unlefs  it  be  fo  expreffed  in  the  will.  1  Inf.  36  ,b. 

2,  3  Rep. 
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3  Rep.  i.  But  though  a  devife  cannot  at  law  be  averred 
to  be  in  fatisfattion  of  dower,  if  the  will  is  filent,  yet 
fometimes  the  courts  of  equity  have  been  induced,  by 
fpecial  circumftances,  to  confider  fuch  devifes  as  a  fatis- 
faftion  5  and  it  has  therefore  been  decreed,  that  the  wife 
ftiould  make  her  election,  to  waive  her  dower  and  accept 
under  the  will,  or  to  waive  the  will  and  take  her  dower. 
In  Laurence  v.  Laurence,  i  Vern.  463,  lord  Somers  made 
fuchadecree;  becaufe  he  inferred  an  intention  to  give 
in  bar  of  dower,  from  the  teftator’s  having  devifed  the  re- 
fidue  of  his  whole  eftate  to  another.  But  this  decree  was 
reverfed  by  lord-keeper  Wright;  and  the  reverlal  was  af¬ 
terwards  affirmed  in  the  houTe  of  lords.  2  Bro.  P.  C.  483. 
And  this  is  faid  to  have  fettled  the  doftrine.  However, 
notwithftanding  the  doctrine  on  which  the  cafe  of  Lau¬ 
rence  v.  Laurence  was  finally  decided,  and  the  frequent 
recognition  of  that  cafe,  devifes  have  been  fince  frequently 
deemed  a  fatisfadftion  of  dower,  on  account  of  very  llrong 
and  fpecial  circumftances;  as  where  allowing  the  wife  to 
take  a  double  provifion  would  have  been  quite  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  difpofitions  of  the  will.  On  this  latter 
principle,  lord  Northington  is  faid  to  have  decided  for  a 
fatisfaftion  of  dower  in  Arnold  v.  Kempftead,  July  1764; 
and  lord  Camden  in  Villareal  v.  Galway.  See  1  Injl.  36. 

If  a  jointure  be  made  to  a  woman,  during  coverture,  in 
fatisfadlion  of  dower,  ffie  may  waive  it  after  her  hufoand’s 
death;  but,  if  the  enters  and  agrees  thereto,  file  is  con¬ 
cluded  ;  for,  though  a  woman  is  not  bound  by  any  ai5t 
when  Ihe  is  not  at  her  own  difpofal,  yet,  if  file  agrees  to 
it  when  file  is  at  liberty,  it  is  her  own  aft,  and  file  cannot 
avoid  it.  4  Co.  3. 

All  other  fettlements  in  lieu  of  dower,  not  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftatute,  are  jointures  at  common  law,  and 
no  bars  to  claim  of  dower:  and  a  jointure  was  no  bar  of 
dower  before  this  ftatute ;  as  a  right  or  title  to  a  freehold 
cannot  be  barred  [at  law]  by  acceptance  of  a  collateral 
fatisfaftion.  Co.  Lit.  36.  A  father  made  a  fettlement  to 
the  ufe  of  himfelf  for  life,  and  afterwards  to  the  ufe  of 
his  foil  and  his  wife,  for  their  lives,  for  the  jointure  of  the 
‘wife;  this  was  adjudged  no  jointure  to  bar  the  wife  of 
her  dower,  becaui'e  it  might  not  commence  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  hulband,  who  might  die  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  father.  So,  if  a  feoffment  be  made  to  the 
ufe  of  the  hulband  for  life,  remainder  to  another  for  years, 
remainder  to  the  wife  for  life  for  her  jointure.  2  Cro.  489. 
But  a  feoffment  in  fee,  upon  condition  that  the  feoffee 
fiiall  make  another  feoffment  to  the  ufe  of  the  fon  of  the 
feoffor,  and  to  his  fon’s  wife  in  tail,  remainder  to  the 
right  heirs  of  the  feoffor,  which  feoffment  is  made  accord¬ 
ingly;  is  a  good  jointure  within  the  ftatute,  and  bar  to 
the  dower  of  the  wife.  Moor,  28. 

An  eftate  fettled  in  jointure,  coming  from  theanceftors 
of  the  wife,  and  not  of  the  purchafe  of  the  hulband  or 
his  anceftors,  is  not  within  the  ftat.  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  20, 
as  todifcontinuances,  alienations,  See.  by  the  wife.  Where 
a  father  of  the  intended  wife,  in  confideration  of  marriage. 
See.  covenanted  to  allure  lands  to  the  hulband  and  wife, 
his  (the  covenantor’s)  daughter,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  Sec.  this  was  held  no  jointure  within  the  meaning 
of  the  ftatute,  being  an  advancement  of  the  woman  by 
her  own  father.  2  Cro.  264.  2  Lill  Abr.  80.  And  an  eftate 
in  fee-fimpie  conveyed  to  a  woman  for  her  jointure  was 
held  not  to  be  any  jointure  within  the  ftatute;  which 
never  extended  to  lands  granted  to  women  in  fee  :  but 
an  eftate  in  fee,  conveyed  to  a  woman  for  her  jointure, 
and  in  iatisfaftion  of  her  dower,  is  a  jointure  within  the 
ftat.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  4  Rep.  3. 

An  eftate  for  life  is  the  ufual  jointure :  and  an  eftate 
for  life,  upon  condition,  may  bar  the  wife  if  file  accepts 
it;  as  a  jointure  to  a  woman,  on  condition  to  perform 
the  hulband’s  will,  was  judged  good,  where  the  wife  en¬ 
tered  and  agreed  to  the  eftate.  3  Rep.  1,2,  (3c.  If  no  in¬ 
heritance  is  referved  to  the  hulband  and  his  heirs,  but 
the  eftate  is  limited  to  the  wife  for  life,  or  in  tail,  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  a  Itranger ;  it  is  not  a  jointure  within  the 


ftat.  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  20,  though  made  by  the  hulband  or 
his  anceftor.  Cro.  Eliz.  2.  A  hulband  covenanted  to  ftand 
feifed  of  lands,  to  the  ufe  of  himfelf  and  his  heirs,  till  the 
marriage  Ihouid  take  effeft  ;  and  afterwards  to  himfelf, 
his  wife,  and  their  heirs;  and  it  was  adjudged  a  good 
jointure  within  this  ftatute.  Dyer,  248. 

A  man  makes  his  wife  a  jpinture  after  marriage ;  and 
afterwards  by  will  devifes,  that  Ihe  lhall  have  a  third  part 
of  all  his  lands,  with  her  jointure ;  here  the  wife  will 
have  the  third  part  of  all  as  a  legacy,  and,  if  Hie  waives 
her  jointure,  Ihe  may  have  a  third  part  of  the  refidue  for 
dower.  Dyer,  6 2.  If  a  mafter,  in  confideration  of  fervice 
done  by  his  fervants,  grants  lands  to  the  fervant  and  a 
woman  he  intends  to  marry,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies, 
creating  an  eftate-tail ;  this  is  not  a  jointure  ;  not  being 
a  gift  of  the  hulband,  or  any  of  his  anceftors,  but  of  his 
mafter,  and  in  confideration  of  fervice,  which  will  not 
make  the  hulband  fuch  a  purchafer  as  the  law  requires. 
Moor,  683.  But  as  to  confiderations,  if  an  eftate  is  fettled 
in  jointure  upon  a  woman,  in  confideration  of  money  paid 
and  alfo  of  a  marriage  to  be  bad  ;  the  marriage  lhall  be 
looked  upon  to  be  the  confideration.  Cro.  Jac.  474.  A 
hulband,  tenant  in  tail,  remainder  to  his  wife  for  life, 
makes  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  ule  of  himfelf  and  wife 
for  life,  for  her  jointure  :  it  is  no  bar  to  the  wife’s  dower, 
becaufe  it  may  be  avoided  by  a  remitter  to  her  firft  eftate 
for  life.  Moor,  872.  If  lands  are  conveyed  to  a  woman 
before  marriage,  in  part  of  her  jointure  only,  and  after 
marriage  other  lands  are  granted  in  full ;  it  is  faid  Ihe 
may  waive  and  refufe  the  lands  conveyed  to  her  after  co¬ 
verture,  and  retain  her  firft  jointure-lands  and  dower  alfo- 
3  ReP-  D  5-  4  Co.  5- 

Where  a  jointure  is  made  of  lands,  according  to  the 
direftion  of  the  ftatute  of  27  Hen.  VIII.  10,  before  cover¬ 
ture,  and  afterwards  the  hulband  and  wife  alien  them  by 
fine,  Ihe  lhall  not  have  dower  in  any  other  lands  of  her 
hulband  ;  but  it  is  otherwife  where  the  jointure  is  made 
after  marriage,  when  the  wife’s  eftate  is  waivable,  and  her 
election  of  choofing  comes  not  till  the  death  of  the  huf- 
band.  1  Injl.  36. 

The  important  queftion  whether  a  jointure  on  an  in¬ 
fant,  before  marriage,  may  be  waived,  was  not  quite  fet¬ 
tled  till  the  cafe  of  Drury  v.  Drury,  which  was  heard  be¬ 
fore  lord  Northington,  Hi!.  T.  1  Geo.  III.  The  points 
determined  by  lord  Northington  in  that  cafe  were:  Firft, 
That  the  ftat.  27  Hen  VIII.  which  introduced  jointures, 
extends  to  adult  women  only,  infants  not  being  parti¬ 
cularly  named ;  and  therefore  that,  notwithftanding  a 
jointure  on  an  infant,  Hie  may  waive  the  jointure,  and 
eleft  to  take  dower.  Secondly,  That  a  covenant  by  the 
hulband,  that  his  heirs,  executors,  or  adminiftrators,  lhall 
pay  the  wife  an  annuity  for  her  life,  in  full  for  her  join¬ 
ture,  and  in  bar  of  doiver,  without  expreffing  that  it  lhall 
be  charged  on  any  particular  lands,  or  be  fecured  out  of 
lands  generally,  is  not  a  good  equitable  jointure  within 
the  ftatute.  Thirdly,  that  a  woman  being  an  infant  can¬ 
not,  by  any  contract  previous  to  her  marriage,  bar  herfelf 
of  a  diftributive  lhare  of  her  hulband’s  perlonalty,  in  cafe 
of  his  dying  inteftate.  But  from  this  decree  there  was 
an  appeal  to  the  lioufe  of  lords;  and,  after  hearing  the 
judges feriatim  on  the  queftion,  Whether  a  jointure  on  an 
infant  could  be  waived,  on  which  they  were  divided  in 
opinion,  the  decree  was  reverfed  as  to  all  the  above  points. 
See  3  Bro.  P.  C.  492,  Buckingham  (Earl)  v.  Drury;  where 
it  appears  that,  by  the  decree  of  the  lords,  it  was  declared, 
“  that  the  rel'pondent  (the  widow,)  is  bound  by  theagree- 
ment^entered  into  in  confideration  of,  and  previous  to, 
her  marriage  ;  and  that  the  fame  ought  to  be  performed 
and  carried  into  execution ;  and  that  the  rel'pondent  is 
thereby  barred,  of  her  doxver ,  and  of  any  lhare  of  her  hufDand’s 
perfonal  eftate,  under  the  ftatute  of  diftributions.” 

If  the  hulband  make  a  leafe  of  lands  to  his  friends  far 
any  number  of  years,  in  truft  for  his  wife  and  children, 
that  Ihe  lhall  have  100I.  a-year  out  of  it,  or  in  any  fuch 
manner ;  by  this  fixe  may  have  the  provifion,  which  i3 

no 
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no  jointure,  and  Likewife  her  dower.  By  Bridgman,  Ch.  J. 
an  eftate  is  made  to  hulband  in  tail,  with  remainder  to 
the  wife  for  life,  and  remainder  to  others:  this  is  not 
fuch  a  jointure,  as,  with  her  acceptance,  within  the  ftatute, 
will  hinder  her  from  dower;  and,  though  the  hulband 
die  without  iflue,  it  will  not  help  it,  but  the  wife  fhall 
be  endowed  in  his  other  land  :  but,  if  the  eltate  were 
made  to  the  hulband  and  wife  for  their  lives,  it  would  be 
otherwife.  1 3  Jac.  I.  B.  R.  2.  Shep.  Abr.  74. 

After  the  death  of  the  hulband,  the  wife  may  enter 
into  her  jointure,  and  is  not  driven  to  a  real  adlion,  as 
liie  is  to  recover  dower  by  the  common  law;  and,  upon 
a  lawful  eviction  of  her  jointure,  fhe  fhall  be  endowed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rate  of  her  hulband’s  land,  whereof  fhe  was 
dowaWe  at  common  law.  Co.  Lit.  37.  If  Ihe  be  evicted  of 
part  of  her  jointure,  fire  lhall  have  dower  pro  tanto.  A 
wife’s  jointure  fhall  not  be  forfeited  by  the  treafon  of  the 
hufband:  but  feme-coverts,  committing  treafon  or  felony, 
may  forfeit  their  jointures;  and,  being  convift  of  recu- 
fancy,  they  fhall  forfeit  two  parts  in  three  of  their  join¬ 
tures  and  dower.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  If  a  woman  conceals  her 
jointure,  and  brings  dower  and  recovers  it,  and  then  fet3 
up  her  jointure,  Ihe  is  barred  of  her  jointure;  and,  by 
bringing  writ  of  dower  for  her  thirds,  the  wife  waives 
the  benefit  of  entry  into  lands,  fo  as  to  hold  them  in 
jointure. 

When  eftates  fettled  on  a  wife  are  a  jointure,  if  the 
jointrefs  makes  any  alienation  of  them  by  fine,  feoffment, 
See.  with  another  hufband,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  fame; 
but,  if  they  are  not  a  jointure  by  law,  it  is  otherwife. 
a  Nelf.  1040.  A  jointrefs  within  the  ftatute  may  make  a 
leafe  for  forty  years,  &c.  if  Ihe  fo  long  live;  and  alfo  for 
life,  and  be  no  forfeiture,  though  fhe  levies  a  fine  fur  cog- 
nifance  de  droit,  &c.  Cro.  jac.  688.  3  Rtp.  50.  iLill.it.  In 
other  cafes,  if  (he  levies  a  fine,  it  is  a  forfeiture  ;  and,  if 
a  jointrefs,  within  the  Hat.  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  20,  fuffer  a  re¬ 
covery  covinoufly  to  bar  the  heir,  the  heir  may  enter  pre- 
fently,  &c.  2  Leon.  206.  x  Plowd.  42. 

,  With  refpecl  to  the  afts  of  a  jointrefs,  or  thofe  of  her 
hulband  defeating  her  of  her  jointure,  and  how  far  equity 
will  relieve  her,  fee  Co.  Lit.  36.  Dyer,  358.  2  Inf.  673.  1  Chan. 
Caf.  1 19,  120.  2  Char..  Caf.  162.  1  Fern.  427,  479.  2  Fern. 
701.  and  14  Fin.  Abr.  alfo  Baron  and  Feme,  Dower, 
and  Marriage. 

in  JOIN'TURE,  adv.  [A  law  phrafe.}  Jointly. — Such 
eftate  is  called  fometimes  an  eltate  in  jointure.  Blackfone. 

JOIN'TURESS,  /  See  Jointress. 

JOIN/TURING,y.  The  a6l  of  making,  fettling,  or  be- 
ftowing,  a  jointure. 

JOIN'VILLE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  on  the 
Marne:  fifteen  miles  fouth-ealt  of  St.  Dizier,  and  twenty- 
one  north  of  Chaumont  en  Bafligny.  Lat.  48.  27.  N. 
Ion.  5.  1 3.  E. 

JOIN'VILLE  (John  fire  de),  fenefchal  of  Champagne, 
a  French  hiltorian,  born  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  was  a  conliderable  perfon  in  th. e-court  of 
Louis  IX.  commonly  called  Saint  Louis.  He  followed 
that  king  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  and  alfo  aflifted 
him  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  It  was  his  office, 
together  with  other  noblemen,  to  hear  the  pleas  of  appli¬ 
cants  at  the  palace-gate,  and  to  report  them  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  and  make  enquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  the  allegations. 
When  Louis  took  the  crofs  and  made  his  unfortunate  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Egypt  in  1249,  Joinville,  in  (ligated  by  the 
martial  fpirit  and  devotion  of  the  age,  attended  him  with 
a  train  of  followers  fuited  to  his  rank;  and  his  plain  and 
honeft  narrative  of  this  enterprife  in  his  Life  of  St.  Louis 
is  one  of  the  molt  curious  and  valuable  records  of  the 
time.  Joinville  (hared  his  mailer’s  captivity,  as  well  as 
the  dangers  which  they  all  incurred  from  a  favage  and 
exafperated  foe.  With  the  iincerity  of  confcious  bravery, 
die  has  drawn  an  undifguifed  picture  of  himfelf  and  his 
brother-nobles  when  a  band  of  barbarians  broke  into  the 
galley  in  which  they  were  kept  prifoners,  a&d  threatened 
Voa.  XI.  No.  749. 
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them  with  inflant  death:  “I  knelt,"  fays  he,  “at  the 
feet  of  one  of  them,  ftretching  out  my  neck,  and  faying 
thefe  words,  while  I  made  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  Thus 
died  St.  Agnes.  Opponte  me  knelt  the  conftable  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  and  confefled  to  me.  I  gave  him  fuch  an  abfo- 
lution  as  God  empowered  me  to  do  ;  but  not  a  fingle 
word  that  he  had  fpoken  did  I  recolleCt  as  foon  as  I  had 
rifen.”  Joinville,  however,  returned  in  fafety ;  and  was 
fo  impreffed  with  the  danger  and  impolicy  o.f  thefe  expe¬ 
ditions,  that  he  greatly  condemns  tkofe  who  advifed 
Louis  to  undertake  his  fecond  crufade,  and  excufed  him¬ 
felf  from  accompanying  the  king,  on  the  pretext  of  having 
been  ruined  by  the  firlt. 

The  familiarity  with  which  Louis  honoured  Joinville, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  tracing  the  links  of  every 
event  in  his  reign :  and  the  candour  and  fnnplicity  of  the 
recital  which  he  has  left  us  of  thefe  events,  afford  ftrong 
proofs  of  his  exa&nefs.  He  does  not  extend  his  account 
of  faCls  farther  than  what  he  perfonally  witneffed.  The 
Memoirs,  which  Joinville  finifhed  in  1309,  were  not  pub- 
lilhed  till  after  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fair :  and,  although 
they  include  a  fpace  of  but  fix  years,  they  give  us  fuf7 
ficient  information  refpeCling  the  military  lyftem  of  thofe 
days,  and  the  principles  of  adminiftration  adopted  by  St 
Louis.  They  prefent  to  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the  cuf- 
toms  and  manners  of  the  ancient  French;  charm  us  with 
that  affecting  fimplicity  of  ftyle  which  is  one  of  their 
greateft  merits ;  and  difplay  the  mind  of  St.  Louis  with 
the  inoft  exact  truth.  This  work  has  been  many  times 
printed.  The  moft  valuable  edition,  for  the  notes  and 
obfervations,  is  that  of  Du  Cange,  in  1068  ;  but  the  difi- 
covery  of  a  more  authentic  manufeript  gave  occafion  to 
a  Louvre  edition  in  1761,  containing  the  original  text: 
pure  and  unaltered.  From  this  edition  a  tranllation  was 
made  in  the  year  1S07,  by  Thomas  Johnes,  efq.  and  ele¬ 
gantly  printed  at  the  Hafod  prefs,  under  the  title  of  The 
Memoirs  of  Lord  John  de  Joinville,  2  vols.  4to.  This 
tranllation,  on  account  of  the  valuable  additions  made  to 
if,  deferves  particular  notice.  The  'contents  of  the  firft 
volume  are  as  follow  :  1.  The  Genealogy  of  the  Houfe  of 
Joinville.  2.  DilTertation  on  the  Life  of  St.  Louis,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Lord  de  Joinville,  by  M.  le  Baron  de  la  Baftie. 
3.  Additions  to  the  fame.  4.  The  Hiftory  of  St.  Louis, 
by  John  Lord  de  Joinville.  5.  Notes  on  the  above  Hif¬ 
tory,  by  Charles  du  Frefne,  fieur  du  Cange.  The  fecond 
volume  is  entirely  filled  vtith  Du  Cange’s  Differtations  on 
the  Hiftory.  The  work  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of 
the  lord  de  Joinville,  taken  from  his  monument;  a  map 
of  the  Crufade  of  St.  Louis  in  Egypt  and  in  Paleftine ; 
a  map  of  the  Delta,  explanatory  of  the  expedition  ;  a  view 
of  the  town  and  caltle  of  Joinville;  an  outline  of  St. 
Louis,  from  his  monument ;  and  a  m3p  of  Syria  and  Pa¬ 
leftine.  The  lord  de  Joinville  died  about  1318,  at  not 
much  lefs  than  ninety  years  of  age.  The  Memoirs,  as 
they  now  Hand,  were  the  laft  production  of  the  Hafod 
prefs,  before  the  conflagration  of  Mr.  Johrfes’s  library; 
the  lofs  of  which  will  be  deplored  by  every  lovei  of  our 
ancient  hiftory. 

JOIST,  f.  [from  joindre,  Fr.)  The  fecondary  beam  of 
a  floor. — Some  wood  is  not  good  to  ufe  for  beams  or  joifs, 
becaufe  of  the  brittlenefs.  Mortimer. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoift, 

And  there  flood  faftened  to  a  jeif.  Swift. 

To  JOIST,  v.  a.  To  fit  in  the  (mailer  beams  of  a  flooring. 

JOIST'ING,  f.  The  att  of  fitting  in  the  finall  timbers 
of  a  floor. 

JOK'ALAX,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo:  twenty-two  miles  north- weft  of  Abo. 

JOKA'RI  TUS'T-A.  See  Soli. 

JOK'DEAM,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOKE,/  [jeeus,  Lat.]  A  jell;  fomething  not  ferious, 
— Why  Ihould  public  mockery  in  print,  or  a  merry  joke 
upon  a  ftage,  be  a  better  tell  of  truth  than  public  perfe- 
cutions  ?  Watts. 
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Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak, 

Ihciofe  w.hole  towns  in  walls,  ’tis  all  a  joke! 

Inexorable  death  (hall  level  all.  Pope. 

To  JOKE,  v.n.  To  jeft;  to  be  merry  in  words  and 
aft  ions  : 

Our  neighbours  tell  me  oft,  in  joking  talk, 

Of  allies,  leather,  oat-meal,  bran,  and  chalk.  Gay. 

JO'KER,/.  A  jefter;  a  merry  fellow. — Thou  mad’ft 
thy  firft  appearance  in  the  world  like  a  dr y  joker,  buffoon, 
or  jack  pudding.  Dennis. 

JO'KI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon:  fifty 
miles  north  of  Meaco. 

JO'KIM,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JO'KING,  f.  The  aft  of  jefting,  or  uttering  jefts. 

JO'KIOIS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ta- 
vaftland  :  twenty-eight  miles  weft-fouth-weftof  Tavafthus. 

JOK'KAS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ta- 
vaftland  :  107  miles  north-eaft  of  Tavafthus. 

JOK'KATO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Barra. 

JOKfMEAM,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

JOK'NEAM,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

jO'KO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Kaarta.  Lat.  14.  30.  N. 
Ion.  8.  W. 

JOKO'MI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
twenty-five  miles  north  ofjedo. 

JOK'SHAN,  [Heb.  difficult.]  Second  fon  of  Abraham 
and  Keturali.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  he  peopled 
part  of  Arabia,  and  that  he  is  the  perfon  whom  the 
Arabians  call  Cahtan,  and  acknowledge  as  the  head  of 
their  nation.  He  dwelt  in  the  provinces  eaft  of  Beerflieba, 
i.  e.  in  part  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  and  part  of  Arabia 
the  Defert.  This  Mofes  exprefsly  mentions:  Unto  the  fans 
of  the  concubines  which  Abraham  had  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and 
Jcnt  them  away  from  lfaac  his  fon  cafwarcl  into  the  eajl  country. 
Jokfhan’s  ions  were  Sheba  and  Dedan,  who  dwelt  in  the 
fame  country.  Bochart.  Pkaleg.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  Gen.  xxv.  1-6. 

JOK'TAN,  [Heb.  fmall.]  The  eldell:  fon  of  Eber, 
who  had  for  his  portion  all  the  land  which  lies  from  Mefia 
as  thou  goejl  unto  Sepha,  a  mount  of  the  eaf.  Gen.  x.  25,  30. 
Mefha  was  fituated  in  Mefopotamia,  and  Sephar  is  in  the 
country  of  Sepharvaim,  or  the  Sepharrenians,  or  Sapiors, 
or  Serapares ;  for  thefe  all  denote  the  fiime  ;  i.  e.  a  people 
who  according  to  Herodotus  were  placed  between  the 
Colchians  and  the  Medes.  Now  this  was  in  the  province 
which  Mofes  commonly  defcribes  by  the  name  of  Keden, 
or  the  eaft.  We  find  traces  in  this  country  of  the  names 
of  Joktan’s  fons;  which  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  this 
opinion.  The  names  of  Joktan’s  thirteen  fons  were  Almo- 
.  dad,  Sheleph,  Hazarmaveth,  Jerah,  Hadoram,  Uzal,  Dik- 
3a h,  Obal,  Abimael,  Sheba,  Ophir,  Havilali,  and  Jobab. 
The  Arabians  believe  that  their  country  w'as  peopled  in 
the  beginning  by  Joktan,  the  fon  of  Eber,  and  brother 
of  Peleg;  who,  after  the  divifion  of  languages,  came  and 
dwelt  in  the  peninfula  of  Afia,  which  might  have  taken 
its  name  from  Jerah  the  fon  of  Joktan,  or  from  a  large 
plain  in  the  province  of  Feliama  called  Arabat.  Thefe 
ancient  Arabians  lived  here  without  mingling  with  other 
people  till  Ifhmael  and  his  fons  fettled  there;  who,  mixing 
with  the  former  Arabians,  were  called  Mof-arabes,  or  Mo/la- 
■drabes ,  i.  e.  mixed  Arabians. 

JOKfTHEEL,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Jofli.  xv.  38.)  perhaps 
the  fame  as  Jekabzeel  of  the  fame  tribe,  (.Nell.  xi.  25.)  but 
this  laft  is  rather  Kabzeel;  Jofir.  xv.  21.  and  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20,  See. 

•  JOK'THEEL,  a  rock  which  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah, 
took  from  the  Edomites,  and  from  the  top  whereof  he 
threw  down  ten  thoufand  Edomites,  whom  he  had  taken 
in  battle.  Eufebius  is  of  opinion,  that  this  rock  is  the 
city  of  Petra,  the  capital. of  Arabia  Petraea.  The  battle 
wherein  the  Edomites  were  defeated  was  fought  in  the 
Valley  of  Salt,  which  we  place  between  Palmyra  and  Bozra. 
Pliny  lays,  that  the  folitudes  of  Palmyra  reach  to  the  city 
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of  Petra.  It' is  probable,  therefore,  that  Amaziah  puflied 
his  conqueft  as  far  as  this  city,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Jok- 
theel,  that  is  to  fay,  Obedience  to  the  Lord-,  thereby  fignify- 
ing,  that  he  underftood  the  viftory  which  he  had  obtained 
over  the  Edomites  to  proceed  from  the  obedience  which 
he  had  paid  to  God. 

IOLA'IA,  a  feftival  at  Thebes,  the  fame  as  that  called 
Heracleia.  It  was  inftituted  in  honour  of  Hercules  and  his 
friend  Iolas,  who  aflilted  him  in  conquering  the  hydra,. 
See  Hydra.  It  continued  during  leveral  days,  on  the  firft 
of  which  were  offered  folemn  facrifices.  The  next  day 
horfe-races  and  athletic  exercifes  were  exhibited.  The 
following  day  was  fet  apart  for  wreftling;  the  vifitors  were 
crowned  with  garlands  of  myrtle,  generally  ufed  as  funeral 
folemnities ;  they  were  fometimes  rewarded  wdth  tripods 
of  brafs.  The  place  where  the  exercifes  were  exhibited 
was  called  lolaion ;  where  there  w'ere  to  be  feen  the  mo¬ 
nument  of  Amphitryon  and  the  cenotaph  of  Iolas,  who 
was  buried  in  Sardinia.  Thefe  monuments  were  firewed 
with  garlands  and  flowers  on  the  day  of  the  feftival. 

I'OLAS,  or  Iolaus,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Iphi- 
clus  king  of  Theffaly,  who  affifted  Hercules  in  conquer¬ 
ing  the  hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  the  place  where 
the  heads  had  been  cut  off,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  others. 
He  was  reftored  to  his  youth  and  vigour  by  Hebe,  at  the 
requeftof  his  friend  Hercules.  Some  time  afterwards  Iolas 
aflilted  the  Heraclidas  againft  Euryfiheus,  and  killed  the 
tyrant  wdth  his  own  hand.  According  to  Plutarch,  Iolas 
had  a  monument  in  Boeotia  and  Phocis,  where  lovers  ufed 
to  go  and  bind  themfeLves  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths  of 
fidelity,  confidering  the  place  as  facred  to  love  and  friend- 
fiiip.  According  to  Diodorus  and  Paufanias,  Iolas  died 
and  was  buried  in  Sardinia,  where  he  had  gone  to  make  a. 
fettlement  at  the  head  of  the  fons  of  Hercules  by  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Thefpius. 

IOL'CUS,  the  name  of  a  fea-port  in  Theffaly,  in  which 
the  argo  was  fuppofed  to  be  laid  up;  and  the  name  (hows 
the  true  hiftory. of  the  place.  It  was  denominated  from, 
the  ark,  ftyled  oA which  was  one  of  the  Grecian  names 
for  a  large  ark  or  float.  Iolcus  was  originally  Jaolcus, 
which  is  a  variation  of  Aia-Olcas,  the  Place  of  the  Ark.  As 
Iolchos  was  the  city  of  the  ark,  it  was  hence  alfo  called 
Lariffa ;  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  ftyled  Minyre^ 
and  the  country  Magnefia. 

I'OLE,  a  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  CEchalia.  Her 
father  promifed  her  in  marriage  to  Hercules  ;  but  he  re- 
fufed  to  perform  his  engagements,  and  Iole  was  carried 
away  by  force.  It  was  to  extinguifh  the  love  of  Hercules 
for  Iole,  that  Dejanirafent  him  the  poifoned  tunic,  which 
caufed  his  death.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Iole  mar¬ 
ried  his  fon  Hyllus  by  Dejanira.  Apollodorus. 

JOLE,/.  [gueule,  Fr.]  The  face  or  cheek.  It  is  feldom 
ufed  but  in  the  phrafe  cheek  by  j  ole. — Your  wan  complexi¬ 
on,  and  your  thin  joles,  father.  Dryden. — A  man,  who  has 
digefted  all  the  fathers,  lets  a  pure  Englifh  divine  go  cheek, 
by  jole  with  him.  Collier  on  Pride, 

An!  by  him,  in  another  hole, 

Afflifted  Ralpho,  cheek  by  jole.  Hudibras, 

The  head  of  a  fifh  : 

Red-fpeckled  trouts,  the  falmon’s  fdver  jole, 

The  jointed  lobfter,  and  unlcaly  foal.  Gay. 

JO'LIAN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  Guzerat :  twenty 
miles  north  of  Gogo. 

JOL'iBA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  flows  from  weft  to 
eaft,  between  15  and  350  of  eaft  longitude.  This  is  now 
fuppofed  to  be  the  river  deferibed  by  Herodotus,  book  ii. 
ch.  32,  32.  and  which  that  hiftorian  imagined  to  be  the 
Nile. 

IOLFTHU5,  f.  in  botany.  See  Byssvs. 

To  JOLL,  v.  a.  [fromyo/e,  the  head.]  To  beat  the  head 
againlt  any  thing  ;  to  clafli  with  violence. — The  tortoifes 
envied  the  eafinefs  of  the  frogs,  ’till  they  faw  them  jolled. 
to  pieces  and  devoured  for  want  of  a  buckler.  L'Ef  range, 
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JOLL,  f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  violent  concuflion  ;  a 
eollifion  again  ft  any  thing. 

JOL'LILY,  adu.  [from  jolly. \  In  a  difpofition  to  noify 
mirth : 

The  goodly  emprefs,  jollily  inclin’d, 

Is  to  the  welcome  bearer  wond’rous  kind.  Dryden. 

JOL'LIMENT,  /.  Mirth;  merriment ;  gaiety.  0/fo- 
lete  : 

Matter  of  mirth  enough,  though  there  were  none, 

She  could  devile,  and  thoufand  ways  invent 
To  feed  her  foolifh  humour  and  vain  jo/liment.  Fa.  Queen. 
JOL'LINESS, f.  Gaiety;  merriment;  feftivity. 
JOLI/ING,  f.  The  att  of  clafhing  by  violence;  a  jolt. 
JOL'LITY,  /.  Gaiety^  elevation  of  fpirit. — He  with  a 
proud  jollity  commanded  him  to  leave  that  quarrel  only 
for  him,  who  was  only  worthy  to  enter  into  it.  Sidney. — 
Merriment;  feftivity. — Good  men  are  never  fo  furprifed 
as  in  the  -midll  of  their  jollities,  nor  fo  fatally  overtaken 
and  caught  as  when  the  table  is  made  the  lhare.  South. 

The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceas’d  to  roar; 

All  now  was  turn’d  to  jollity  and  game. 

To  luxury  and  riot,  feaft  and  dance.  Milton. 

JOLTY,  adj.  \_joli,  Fr .  jovialis,  Lat. ]  Gay;  merry; 
airy;  cheerful;  lively;  jovial: 

Thou  with  frefh  hope  the  lover’s  heart  do’ft  fill, 

While  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May.  Milton. 
This  gentle  knight,  infpir’d  by  jolly  May, 

Fcrfook  his  eafy  couch  at  early  day.  Drydcn. 

A  fliepherd  now  along  the  plain  he  roves, 

And  with  his  jolly  pipe  delights  the  groves.  Prior. 

Plump  ;  like  one  in  high  health.— He  catches  at  an  apple 
of  Sodom,  which,  though  it  may  entertain  his  eye  with  a 
florid  jolly  white  and  red,  yet,  upon  the  touch,  it  (hall  fill 
his  hand  only  with  flench  and  foulnefs.  South. — Perfona- 
ble. — Full  jolly  knight  he  feem’d,  and  faire  did  fitt.  Spcnfer. 

JOL'LYHEAD,  f.  [  jolly,  and  head  in  its  lenfe  as  a  ter¬ 
minating  fyllable.]  Feftivity : 

Defpoyled  of  thofe  joys  and  jolly-head, 

Which  with  thofe  gentle  fhepherds  here  I  wont  to  lead. 

Spenfer. 

JO'LO,  or  Soere  Carta,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Java, 
and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Soofoohoonan. 

JOLO'NE  KEY,  a  final  1  ifland  among  the  Bahamas. 
Lat.  26.  12.  N.  Ion.  77.  2.  W. 

'To  JOLT,  v.  n.  To  fhake  as  a  carriage  on  rough  ground. 
— A  coach  and  fix  horfes  is  the  utmoft  exercife  you  can 
bear,  and  how  glad  would  you  be,  f  it  could  waft  youin 
the  air,  to  avoid  jolting;  !  Swift. 

To  JOLT,  v.  a.  To  fhake  one  as  a  carriage  does. 

JOLT,  /.  Shock;  violent  agitation. — The  fir  ft  jolt  had 
like  to  have  fhaken  me  out ;  but  afterwards  the  motion 
was  eafy.  Szuift. 

JOTTER,  f.  One  that  jolts.  Johnfin. 

JOTTHEAD,  f.  A  great  head  ;  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

1 — Had  man  been  a  dwarf,  he  had  fcarce  been  a  reafonable 
creature  ;  for  he  muft  then  have  either  had  a  joltfiead,  and 
fo  there  would  not  have  been  body  and  blood  enough  to 
fupply  his  brain  with  fpirits  ;  or  he  muft  have  had  a  thrall 
head,  and  fo  there  would  not  have  been  brain  enough  for 
his  bufinefs.  Grew. 

JOTTING,  f.  The  aft  of  fhaking,  as  a  carriage  on  a 
rough  road. 

JOTUT,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Eaft  Green¬ 
land.  Lat.  60.  56.  N,  Ion.  46.  50.  W. 

JOTUT,  a  town  of  Eaft  Greenland.  Lat.  60.  56.  N. 
Ion.  46.  50.  W. 

JOTY,  a  port  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Nova-Scotia. 
JOMEL'LI  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  mufical  compofer, 
was  born  in  1714  at  Avellino  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
He  received  his  mufical  education  under  Durante  and 
•Leo,  and  began  to  compofe  operas,  for  the  theatre  at  Home 
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in  J740.  He  redded  at  that  capital  till  174 when,  being 
difappointed  in  his  expectation,  of  obtaining  the  place  of 
mailer  of  the  band  at  St.  Peter’s,  he  quitted  it,  and  in 
1748  entered  into  the  lervice  of  the  duke  of  Wirtenrberg. 
At  that  prince’s  court  he  refided  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  he  produced  a  great  number  of  operas-  and 
other  compofitions,  and  effected  a  total  change  in  the  tafte 
of  vocal  mufic  in  Germany.  He  declined  the  prefling  in¬ 
vitations  of  the  king  of  Portugal  to  draw  him  to  his  court, 
but  annually  furnifhed  him  with  new  productions.  Af¬ 
ter  leaving  Stuttgard,.  he  went  to  Naples,  near  which  city 
he  poftelled  a  delightful  country  retreat.  He  compofed 
three  operas  for  the  Neapolitan  theatre,  of  which  the  laft, 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  was  in  too  learned  a  ftyle  for  the  tafte 
of  that  capital;  and  he  was  fo  mortified  with  its  want  of 
fuccefs,  that  an  apopledlic  fit  was  the  confequence.  He 
recovered,  however,  and  continued  to  employ  his  talents 
as  a  compofer.  His  laft  piece  was  a  Miferere,  on  which 
he  exercifed  all  his  mufical  fcience.  He  died  in  1774, 
and  was  honoured  witli  a  public  funeral,  at  which  near 
three  hundred  muficians  affifted. 

Jomelli  was  one  of  the  greateft  maflers  in  his  profeffion 
of  his  age  and  country.  He  was  extremely  rich  in  har¬ 
mony,  and  united-  elegance  with  learning,  and  grace  with 
bold  defign.  His  grave  and  majeftic  ftyle  was  flill  better 
adapted  to  facred  mufic  than  to  that  for  the  flage,  and  he 
acquired  great  fame  by  feme  of  his  compofitions  of-  this 
clafs.  He  wrote  mufic  with  fuch  facility,  that  he  feldotn 
ltudied  at  an  inflrument.  Three  ftyles  (fays  Dr.  Burney) 
may  be  traced  in  him.  “Before  he  went  to  Germany, 
the  eafy  and  graceful  flow  of  Vinci  and  Pergolefl  pervaded 
all  his  productions:  when  he  was  in  the  lervice  of  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg,  finding  the  Germans  were  fond  of 
learning  and  complication,  he  changed  his  ftyle  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  tafte  and  expectations  of  his  audience; 
and,  or,  his  return  to  Italy,  he  tried  to  thin  and  Amplify 
his  dramatic  mufic,  which,  however,  was  flill  much  too 
operofe  for  Italian  ears.”  Jomelli  was  a  modeft  man,  and 
always  fpoke  with  candour  and  liberal  approbation  of  ri¬ 
val  artifls.  He  was  a  proficient  in  other  arts  befides  that 
of  mufic,  and  had  a  very  good  tafte  in  poetry  ;  fome  of 
his  odes  were  much  admired.  Burney’s  Hifi.  of  Mufic. 

JOM'PIR,  a  river  of  Hindcoftan,  which  runs  into  the 
Jumnah  twenty  miles  fouth-eall  of  Agra. 

PON,  in  fabulous  hillory,  a  fon  of  Xuthus  and  Creufa 
daughter  of  Erechtheus,  who  married  Helice,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Selinus  king  of  Aig-iale.  He  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
of  his  father-in-law;  and  built  a  city,  which  he  called 
Helice  on  account  of  his  wife.  His  fubjecls  from  him  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Iones,  or  Ionians,  and  the  country  that 
of  Ionia.  See  Ionia. 

I'ON,  a  tragic  poet  of  Chios,  who  flourifned  about  the 
82d  Olympiad,  His  tragedies  were  reprefented  at  Athens, 
where  they  met  with  univerfal  applaufe.  He  is  mention¬ 
ed  and  greatly  commended  by  Ariflophanes  and  Atlie- 
naeus,  &c. 

lO'NA,  or  Icolmkill',  one  of  the  Hebrides;  a  fmall 
but  celebrated  ifland,  “once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledo¬ 
nian  regions  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  expreffes  it),  whence  lavage 
clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  bleifings  of  religion.”  The  nam o  Iona  is 
derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  fignifying  a  dove,  in  allufion 
to  its  patron  Columba,  who  landed  here  in  565.  See  Co  -  - 
lumba,  vol.  iv.  p.  833. 

This  ifland,  which  belongs  to  the  parifh  of  Rofs  in 
Mull,  is  three  miles  long,  and  one  broad  ;  the  eaft  fide  is 
moftly  flat;  the  middle  riles  into  fmall  hills,  and  the  well 
fide  is  very  rude  and  rocky;  the  whole  forming  a  lingu¬ 
lar  mixture  of  rock  and  fertility.  There  is  in  the  ifland 
only  one  town,  or  rather  village,  confiding  of  about  fixty; 
mean  houfes.  The  population  in  1798  amounted  to  about 
330.  Near  the  town  is  the  bay  of  Martyrs  flain  by  the 
Danes.  An  oblong  inclofure,  bounded  by  a  flone  dyke, 
and  called  Clachnan  Druinach,  in  which  bones  have  been 
found,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  burial-place  of  the 
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Druids,  or  rather  the  common  cemetery  of  the  towns-peo- 
ple.  Beyond  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  nunnery  of 
Auftin  canonefles,  dedicated  to  St.  Oran,  and  faid  to  be 
founded  by  Columba ;  the  church  was  fifty-eight  feet  by 
twenty,  and  the  eaft  roof  is  entire.  On  the  floor,  covered 
deep  with  cow-dung,  is  the  tomb  of  the  laft  priorefs,  with 
her  figure  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  this  infcrip- 
tion  on  the  ledge:  Hie  facet  domina  Anna  Donaldi  Ferleti 
filia,  quondam  priorejfa  de  jona,  qua;  obiit  ari  o  m°  d°  xim°,  ejus 
animam  AUijfmo  commendamus.  A  broad  paved  way  leads 
hence  to  the  cathedral;  and  on  this  way  is  a  large  hand- 
fome  crofs  called  Macleane's,  the. only  one  that  remains  of 
three  hundred  and  fixty,  which  were  demolifhed  here  at 
the  Reformation.  Rcilig  Ouratt,  or  the  Burying-place  of 
Oran,  is  the  large  inclofure  where  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  of  the  Ifles,  and  their  defceiulants,  were  bu¬ 
ried  in  three  feveral  chapels.  The  dean  of  the  ifles,  who 
travelled  over  them  in  1549,  and  whole  account  has  been 
copied  by  Buchanan,  and  publifhed  at  Edinburgh,  1784, 
fays,  that  in  his  time  on  one  of  thefe  chapels  (or  “tombes 
of  ftain  formit  like  little  chapels  with  ane  braid  gray  mar¬ 
ble  or  quhin  ftain  on  the  gravil  of  ilk  ane  of  the  tombes,” 
containing,  as  the  chronicle  fays,  the  remains  of  forty- 
eight  Scotch  monarchs,  from  Fergus  II.  to  Macbeth,  fix- 
teen  of  whom  were  pretended  to  be  of  the  race  of  Alpin) 
was  inferibed.  Tumulus  regum  Scotia :  the  next  was  in- 
feribed,  Tumulus  regum  Hibernia,  and  contained  four  Irifh 
monarchs:  and  the  third,  inferibed  Tumulus  regum  A rorwe- 
gi,  contained  eight  Norwegian  princes,  or  viceroys  of  the 
Hebrides  while  they  were  fubjefl  to  the  crown  of  Nor¬ 
way.  Boetius  fays,  that  Fergus  founded  this  abbey  for 
the  burial-place  of  his  fucceffiors,  and  caufed  an  office  to 
be  compofed  for  the  funeral  ceremony.  All  that  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nant  could  difeover  here  were  only  certain  flight  remains, 
built  in  a  ridged  form  and  arched  within,  but  the  inferip- 
tions  loft.  Thefe  were  called  Jornaire  nan  Rigk,  or  the 
Ridge  of  the  Kings.  About  three  hundred  inferiptions 
were  collected  here  by  Mr.  Sacheverel  in  1688,  and  given 
to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  but  afterwards  loft  in  the  troubles 
of  the  family.  The  place  is  fn  a  manner  filled  with  grave- 
Itones,  but  fo  overgrown  with  weeds,  that  few  or  none  are 
at  prel'ent  to  be  feen,  far  lefs  any  inferiptions  read.  Here 
alfo  ftands  the  chape!  of  St.  Oran,  the  firft  building  begun 
by  Columba,  which  the  evil  fpirits  would  not  fuffer  to 
ftand  till  fome  human  victim  was  buried  alive;  for  which 
fervice  Oran  offered  hirnfelf,  and  his  red  grave-ftone  is 
near  the  door.  In  this  chapel  are  tombs  of  feveral  chiefs, 
See.  A  little  north-weft  of  the  door  is  the  pedeftal  of  a 
crofs;  on  it  are  certain  fiones  that  feem  to  have  been  the 
fupports  of  a  tomb.  Numbers  who  vifit  this  ifland  fhink 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  turn  each  of  thefe  thrice  round, 
according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  They  are  called  Cla- 
cha-bralh ;  for  it  is  thought  that  the  brath,  or  end  of  the 
world,  will  not  arrive  till  the  pedeftal  on  which  they  ftand 
is  worn  through.  Originally  (fays  Mr.  Sacheverel)  here 
were  three  noble  globes  of  white  marble,  placed  on  three 
ftone  bafons,  and  thefe  were  turned  round  ;  but  the  fyned 
ordered  them  and  fixty  crofl'es  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea. 
The  prefent  fiones  are  probably  fubftituted  in  plac.e  of 
thefe  globes.  The  precinCt  of  thefe  tombs  was  held  fa- 
cred,  and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  girth  or  fanciuary. 
Thele  places  of  retreat  were  by  the  ancient  Scotch  law, 
not  to  fhelter  indiferiminately  every  offender,  as  was  the 
cafe  in  more  bigotted  times  in  catholic  countries  ;  for  here 
all  atrocious  criminals  were  excluded;  and  only  the  un¬ 
fortunate  delinquent,  or  the  penitent  firmer,  was  fhielded 
from  the  inftant  ftroke  of  rigorous  juftice.  A  little  to  the 
north  of  this  inclofure  ftands  the  cathedral,  built  in  form 
cf  a  crofs,  115  feet  long  by  23,  the  tranl'ept  70  feet;  the 
pillars  of  the  choir  have  their  capitals  charged  with  ferip- 
ture  and  other  hiftories  ;  and  near  the  altar  are  the  tombs  of 
two  abbots  and  a  knight.  A  fragment  remains  of  the  al- 
tar-ftone  of  white  marble  veined  with  gray.  This  church 
is  aferibed  to  Maldwin  in  the  7th  century  ;  but  the  pre¬ 
sent  ftrubture  is  far  too  magnificent  for  that  age.  Moft 
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of  the  walls  are  built  of  red  granite  from  the  Nun’s  ifland 
in  the  found.  Dr.  Johnfon’s  reflections  upon  vifiting  thefe 
ruins  are  given  under  the  article  Hebrides,  vol.  ix.  p.  292. 
Two  parallel  walls  of  a  covered  way,  about  twelve  feet 
high  and  ten  wide,  reach  from  the  fouth-eaft  corner  to 
the  fea.  In  the  church -yard  is  a  fine  crofs  of  a  Angle 
piece  of  red  granite,  fourteen  feet  high,  twenty-two  inches 
broad,  and  ten  inches  thick.  Near  the  fouth-eaft  end  is 
Mary’s  chapel.  The  monaftery  is  behind  tire  chapel  ;  of 
which  only  a  piece  of  the  cloiiters  remains,  and  fome  fa- 
cred  black  ftones  in  a  corner,  on  which  contracts  and  al¬ 
liances  were  made,  and  oaths  fworn.  Eaft  of  it  was  the 
abbot’s  gardens  and  offices.  North  of  this  was  the  palaoe 
of  the  biftiop  of  the  ifles  after  the  reparation  of  Man  from 
them.  This  fee  was  endowed  with  thirteen  ifiands  ;  fe- 
veral  of  which  were  frequently  taken  away  by  the  chief¬ 
tains.  The  title  of  Seder,  which  fome  explained  Soter, 
Saviour,  or  Soder,  an  imaginary  town,  is  really  derived 
from  the  diftinftion  of  the  diocefe  into  the  Northern 
Ifiands,  or  Nordereys  (i.  e.  all  to  the  north  of  Adnamur- 
chan  point),  and  the  Southern,  orSudereys;  which  laft, 
being  the  moft  important,  the  ^fte  of  Man  retained  both 
titles. 

Other  ruins  of  monaftic  buildings  and  offices  may  be 
traced,  as  well  as  fome  druidical  fepulchral  remains.  Se¬ 
veral  abbeys  were  derived  from  this,  which  with  the  ifland 
was  governed  by  an  abbot-prefbyter,  who  had  rule  even 
over  bifhops.  The  place  were  Columba  landed  is  a  peb¬ 
bly  beach,  where  a  heap  of  earth  reprefents  the  form  of 
his  fliip.  Near  it  is  a  hill  with  a  circle  of  ftones  called 
Cnoc-nar  aimgeal,  or  “  the  hill  of  angels,”  with  whom  the 
faint  held  conference;  and  on  Michaelmas  day  the  inha¬ 
bitants  courfed  their  horfes  round  it,  a  remain  of  the  cuf- 
tom  of  bringing  them  there  to  be  bleffed.  In  former 
times,  this  ifland  was  the  place  where  the  archives  of 
Scotland  and  many  valuable  old  manuferipts  were  kept. 
Of  thefe  moft  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  deftroyed  at  the 
Reformation;  but  many,  it  is  faid,  were  carried  to  the 
Scotch  college  at  Douay  in  France,  and  it  is  hoped  fome 
of  them  may  ftill  be  recovered.  In  the  ifland  of  Iona  a 
fchoolmafter  is  eftablifhed;  but  there  is  r.o  temple  for 
worfhip,  no  inftruftor  in  religion,  excepting  the  fchool¬ 
mafter,  unlefs  it  is  vifited  by  the  parilh-minilter  from  ano¬ 
ther  ifland. 

JO'NA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of  Delhi : 
thirty- five  miles  fouth  of  Delhi. 

JO'NA,  [Hebrew'.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JON'ADAB,  or  Jhhonadab,  [Heb.  one  who  aCts  with 
generofity.]  The  fon  of  Recliab,  according  to  the  moft 
generally  received  opinion  was  the  founder  of  the  fe£t  of 
the  Rechabitcs,  fo  famous  in  feripture-hiftory  for  the  auf- 
tere  Angularity  of  their  mode  of  life.  He  was  a  defeend- 
ant  from  the  Kenites,  who,  though  they  dwelt  among  the 
I (Vael ites,  did  not  belong  to  any  of  their  tribes.  Thefe 
Kenites,  afterwards  called  Rechabites,  were  of  the  family 
of  Jethro,  otherwife  called  Hobab,  whofe  daughter  Moles 
married  ;  for  it  is  faid  in  Judges  i.  :6,  that  the  children  of 
the  Kenite,  Mofes'  father-in-law,  went  up  out  of  the  city  of  Palm- 
Trees  with  the  children  of  Judah,  and  dwelt  among  the  people  ; 
and  we  read  in  Judges  iv.  ir,  of  Heber  .the  Kenite,  which 
was  of  the  children  of  Hobab,  the  father-in-law  cf  Mofes,  who 
had  fevered  himfelf from  the  Kenites,  or  from  the  bulk  of  them 
who  fettled  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
plain  of  Zaanaim.  They  appear  to  have  fprung  from  Mi- 
dian,  the  fon  of  Abraham  by  Keturah ;  for  Jethro,  from 
whom  they  are  defeended,  is  called  a  Midianite  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Numbers.  From  the  fame  chapter  we 
learn,  that  Jethro  was  invited  by  Mofes,  his  fon-in-law,  to 
leave  liis  country,  and  fettle  with  his  family  among  the 
Ifraelites.  At  firft  he  refufed  ;  but  afterwards  it  feems  he 
contented  ;  fince  we  find  his  pofterity  fettled  among  the 
Ifraelites,  with  whom  they  continued  till  their  lateft  ages. 
In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Numbers,  we  find  Ba¬ 
laam  celebrating  their  prudence  and  happinefs,  in  putting 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  God’s  favoured  na¬ 
tion, 
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tion,  though  he  foretells  that  they  fhould  be  fellow-fuf- 
■ferers  in  the  captivity.  Of  this  family  was  Jonadab,  the 
foil  of  Rechab,  a  man  of  eminent  zeal  for  the  pure  wor- 
fliip  of  God  againft  idolatry,  and  who  affifted  Jehu  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  houl'e  of  Ahab,  and  the  worfhippers  of  Baal. 
It  was  he  who  gave  that  rule  of  life  to  his  family  and  de- 
fcendants,  called  after  his  father  Rechabites,  which  we  read 
of  in  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  Jeremiah.  It  enjoined, 
that  they  fhould  drink  no  wine;  that  they  fhould  neither 
poffefs  nor  occupy  any  houfes,  fields,  or  vineyards;  and 
that  they  fhould  dwell  in  tents.  In  thefe  regulations  he 
feems  to  have  had  no  religious,  but  merely  a  prudential, 
view  ;  as  is  intimated  in  the  reafon  affigned  for  them,  that 
ye  may  live  many  days  in  the  land  where  ye  be  Jlrangers.  Jer. 
xxxv.  7.  Thefe  regulations  were  well  adapted  to  en’fure 
that  confequence,  as  their  temperate  mode  of  living  would 
very  much  contribute  to  preferve  their  health  ;  and  more 
particularly,  as  by  the  obfervsnce  of  them  they  would 
avoid  giving  umbrage  to,  and  exciting  the  envy  of,  the 
Jews,  who  might  have  been  provoked,  by  their  engaging 
and  fucceeding  in  their  principal  employments,  which 
were  agriculture  and  vine-dreffing,  to  expel  them  from 
their  country;  by  which  means  they  would  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  the  religious  advantages  which  they  then  enjoy¬ 
ed.  That  they  might,  therefore,  be  under  no  temptation 
to  plant  and  cultivate  vineyards,  he  forbad  them  the  ufe  of 
wine.  In  the  laft  verfe  of  the  fecond  chapter  of  1  Chro¬ 
nicles,  they  are  called  fcribes,  which  feems  to  intimate, 
that  they  were  engaged  in  fome  kind  of  literary  employ¬ 
ments.  The  Rechabites  appear  to  have  adhered  fteadily 
to  the  inftitutions  of  their  founder  for  above  three  hun¬ 
dred  years.  From  their  perfeveraitce  in  their  temperate 
unambitious  manner  of  living,  out  of  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Jonadab,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  took  occa¬ 
sion,  as  related  in  the  chapter  already  quoted,  feverely  to 
reproach  the  Jewifli  people  for  their  obftinacy  in  perfe- 
vering  in  their  vices  and  idolatry,  notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
peated  admonitions  and  exhortations  of  the  prophets  of 
God,  and  the  evils  whicli  they  fuffered  as  the  punifh- 
ment  of  their  crimes.  When  Nebuchadnezzar's  army 
advanced  againft  Jerufalem,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  they 
took  fhelter  in  that  city,  and  were  moft  probably  carried 
anto  captivity  with  the  tribe  of  Judah.  At  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  captivity,  we  learn,  from  the  la7ft  verfe 
of  1  Chron.  ii.  that  fome  of  them  fettled  at  Jabeffi,  or  Je- 
bez ;  but  we  are  not  informed  what  became  of  them  af¬ 
terwards.  See  2  Kings  x. 

JO'NAH,  [Heb.  a  dove.]  The  fifth  in  number  of  the 
minor  Hebrew  prophetSj  but  the  firft  in  the  order  of  time, 
was  the  fon  of  Amittai,  and  a  native  of  Gath-hepher,  a 
town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  in  Lower  Gali¬ 
lee.  He  prophefied  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  king 
of  Ifrael,  or  between  the  years  823  and  783  B.C.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  predictions  of  the  glorious  l’ucceffes 
which  he  promifed  that  prince,  by  which  he  fiiould  com¬ 
plete  the  deliverance  of  Ifrael  from  the  Syrian  yoke,  were 
committed  to  writing,  and  fince  loft ;  or  whether  they 
were  only  delivered  by  word  of  mouth.  Nothing  of  his 
has  been  handed  down  to  pofterity,  but  the  book  which 
bears  his  name;  and  which  relates  an  account  of  his  be¬ 
ing  fent  to  preach  repentance  at  Nineveh,  the  capital  of 
the  Affyrian  empire.  After  being  directed  to  undertake 
this  miflion,  confidering  it  probably  to  be  a  dangerous 
one,  he  endeavoured  to  evade  obeying  the  divine  com¬ 
mand,  by  going  to-  Joppa,  and  taking  his  paffage  in  a  fliip 
bound  to  fome  diftant  country.  The  veffel  had  not  been 
long  at  fea,  when  a  violent  tempeft  arofe,  which  threat¬ 
ened  its  deftruftion ;  and  the  failors,  after  being  obliged 
to  throw  overboard  the  goods  with  which  it  was  freighted, 
applied  for  protedlion  to  the  deities  whom  they  worfhip- 
ped.  In  the  mean  time  Jonah  was  in  a  found  fleep  in  his 
cabin.  Upon  this  the  mafter  of  the  veffel  awakened  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  his  God,  that  he 
might  prove  propitious  to  them  in  that  extremity.  In 
Vat..  XI.  No.  74-9. 


the  next  place  the  failors,  conceiving  that  the  ftorm  was 
fent  by  way  of  punifhment  for  the  mifdeeds  of  fome  indi¬ 
vidual  amonglt  them,  call  lots,  in  order  that  they  might 
by  that  method  of  appeal  to  Heaven  detect  the  guilty 
perfon.  The  lot  having  fallen  upon  Jonah,  in  anfwer  to 
their  enquiries  who  he  was,  and  what  was  his  bufinefs,  lie 
gave  fuch  an  account  of  himfelf,  as  led  them  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  perilous  fituation  was  owing  to  his  dif- 
obedience  to  the  divine  commands.  As  the  ftorm  ftill  in- 
creafed,  and  he  was  fenlible  that  he  was  the  occafion  of 
it,  upon  demanding  what  method  they  fiiould  adopt  re- 
fpedting  him,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  difpleafure  of  his 
offended  Deity,  he  told  them  that  if  they  threw  him  into  the 
fea  they  would  be  no  longer  in  any  danger.  After  ftrug- 
gling  for  fome  time  longer  in  vain  againft  the  furious  ele¬ 
ments,  and  praying  that  they  might  not  be  chargeable 
with  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood,  they  threw  Jonah  into 
the  fea,  and  its  raging  fpeedily  ceafed.  Jonah  was  fwal- 
lowed  by  a  large  fifii,  in  which  he  was  miraculoufiy  pre- 
ferved  alive  during  three  days,  or  one  complete  day  and 
a  part  of  two  other  days,  and  was  then  call:  out  upon  the 
lea-fiiore. 

Being  ordered  a  fecond  time  to  proceed  to  Nineveh, 
he  obeyed  the  divine  command;  and,  when  he  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  large  city,  he  palled  through  the  ftreets,  pub¬ 
licly  prophefying  deftrudtion  to  it  at  the  end  of  forty 
days,  as  a  punifhment  of  the  enormous  vices  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  Ninevites,  who,  moft  probably,  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  fame  of  the  God  of  Ifrael  and  his 
prophets,  no  fooner  heard  this  dreadful  denunciation,  than, 
they  were  awakened  to  a  fenfe  of  their  guilt.  In  purfu- 
ance  of  the  king’s  command,  a  folemn  fait  was  obferved  ; 
earneft  prayers  was  addreffed  to  God  to  deprecate  his  dif¬ 
pleafure;  and  all  ranks  were  exhorted  to  amendment  of 
life.  As  thefe  marks  of  humiliation  were  accompanied 
with  true  contrition,  and  a  change  of  conduct,  God  was 
pleafed  to  revoke  the  fentence  which  he  had  ordered  Jo¬ 
nah  to  pronounce,  in  conformity  with  his  invariable  dif- 
pofition  to  fhow  mercy  towards  the  penitent.  When  Jo¬ 
nah  was  informed  of  God’s  gracious  determination,  in- 
ftead  of  reverently  admiring  the  divine  clemency,  hi* 
nvind  was  chiefly  occupied  by  a  concern  for  his  own  re¬ 
putation  and  Safety  ;  and,  confidering  his  veracity  and  the 
honour  of  his  office  to  be  at  ftake,  he  impatiently  begged 
of  God  that  he  might  die,  rather  than  live  under  the  im¬ 
putation  of  being  a  falfe  prophet.  This  temper  was  high¬ 
ly  criminal,  and  was  feverely  reproved  by  the  Almighty. 
Jonah  had  now  gone  out  of  the  city,  and  in  fome  retired 
place  within  -view  of  it  had  erected  for  himfelf  a  booth, 
where  he  waited  in  expeftation  of  the  deftruftion  of  Ni¬ 
neveh.  Over  this  booth  a  plant,  which  grew  miraculoufiy 
in  one  night,  fpread  its  fhady  foliage,  and  agreeably  pro¬ 
tected  the  prophet  from  the  burning  heat  of  the. fun.  In 
this  plant  Jonah  took  great  delight.  He  was  therefore 
much  grieved  when  it  afterwards  periflied  in  one  night, 
in  confequence  of  being  gnawed  by  a  worm  ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  being  rendered  exceflively  faint  by  a  fuf- 
focating  eaft  wind  and  the  fcorching  beams  of  the  fun  to 
which  he  was  expofed,  he  again  fuffered  his  impatience  to 
get  the  maltery  over  him,  and,  while  regretting  the  lols  of 
his  plant,  repeatedly  expreffed  his  wiffi  to  die.  After  be¬ 
ing  reproved  once  more  for  perfifting  in  that  criminal 
temper,  God  offered  a  reafon  for  the  clemency  ffiown  to¬ 
wards  the  Ninevites,  which  upon  reflexion  feems  to  have 
rendered  Jonah  fenfible  of  his  fault,  and  filenced  his  com¬ 
plaints:  Then  /aid  the  Lord ,  Thou  ha/l  had  pity  on  the  gourde 
for  the  which  thou  haft  not  laboured,  neither  madeft  it  grow : 
which' came  up  in  a  night,  and  perijhed  in  a  night.  And Jheuld 
not  I  /pare  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are  more  than  ft x 
j core  thou/and  perfons  that  cannot  difcern  between  their  right 
hand  and  their  left  hand,  and  alfo  much  cattle?  Jonah,  iv.  10, 
11.  We  learn  no  further  authentic  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  this  prophet.  In  Bayle  the  curious  reader  may  meet 
with  fpecimens  of  rabbinical  and  other  legendary  tales 
3  R  which 
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which  have  been  related  concerning  Jonah.  See  2  Kings, 
xiv.  25.  and  the  Book  of  Jonah,  with  Newcomers  Verfion 
and  Notes. 

JO'NAN,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JO'NAS,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JO'NAS,  a  learned  Gallican  prelate  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  ftrenuous  defender  of  the  tenets  of  the  catholic 
church  in  oppolition  to  reputed  heretics,  was  appointed 
to  the  fee  of  Orleans  in  the  year  821.  In  the  year  826  he 
was  deputed,  by  a  fynod  held  at  Paris,  to  carry  to  pope 
Eugenius  IV.  the  opinions  which  they  had  colledted  from 
the  fathers  on  the  fubjedt  of  images.  In  the  year  829  he 
was  prefent  at  the  council  of  Paris,  and  at  that  of  Sens  in 
833,  and  is  reprefented  to  have  been  one  of  the  molt  il- 
luftrious  ornaments  of  thofe  ademblies.  He  died  in  the 
year  841 .  He  wrote  Adverfus  Claudii  Taurinenfis  Apologe- 
ticum,  Lib.  III.  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  refute  the 
realonings  of  that  zealous  iconoclaft,  and  to  defend  the 
invocation,  intercedion,  and  worfiiip,  of  faints,  and  the 
veneration  of  their  relics,  &c.  but,  though  an  advocate 
for  retaining  images  in  churches,  he  inveighed  againll  the 
adoration  of  them,  as  a  fuperditious  and  dangerous  error. 
This  work  was  lirlt  publilhed  at  Cologne,  in  1554,  and  is 
inferted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Bibl.  Pair.  He  was 
alfo  the  author  of  De  Injlitutione  Laicorum ,  Lib.  III.  extant 
an  the  fil'd:  volume  of  father  d’Achery’s  Specilegium;  and 
De  Injlitutione  Regia  liber,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  fame  work.  The  treatife  De  Inltitutione 
Laicorum,  is  defigned  to  exhibit  a  fydem  of  Chridian  mo¬ 
rality,  and  has  been  trandated  into  French.  Catholic 
writers  lpeak  of  it  in  high  terms  ;  but  Protedant  critics, 
and  among  others  Mofheim,  .maintain,  that  the  reprefen- 
tations  which  it  gives  of  virtue  and  vice  are  very  different 
from  thofe  which  we  find  in  the  Gofpel.  A  Hiftory  of 
the  Tranllation  of  St.  Hucbert,  Bilhop  of  Tongres,  writ¬ 
ten  by  this  prelate,  is  preferved  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Mabillon’s  A£fa  Benedift.  Cave's  Hijl.  Lit. 

JO'NAS  (Judus),  a  learned  German  Lutheran  divine, 
and  one  of  the  earlied  promoters  of  the  Reformation,  was 
born  at  Northaufen  in  Thuringia,  in  the  year  1493.  He 
was  educated  at  his  native  place,  where  his  fird  academic 
dudies  were  devoted  to  jurifprudence ;  but  he  afterwards 
chofe  divinity  for  his  profefiion.  He  had  fcarcely  entered 
into  orders  when  Luther  began  his  reformation,  and  he 
entered  thoroughly  and  ardently  into  the  views  of  that 
great  man.  In  the  year  1521,  he  was  chofen  pador  of 
the  college  of  All  Saints  at  Wittemberg,  and  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  When  the  queftion  relative 
to  the  abolition  of  private  maffes  was  difeuifed  at  Wit¬ 
temberg,  and  the  eleflor  of  Saxony  was  defirous  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  the  univerfity  upon  the  fubjett,  he  was 
one  of  the  deputies  who  were  lent  to  that  prince,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  fupprefiion  of  that  practice  In 
almoft  all  the  meetings  of  the  reformers  he  took  an  active 
part,  and  by  his  learning  and  abilities,  as  well  as  pru¬ 
dence,  materially  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  caufe. 
In  the  year  1529,  he  accompanied  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  to  the  celebrated  conference  at  Marpurg  ;  and,  in 
the  following  year,  he  was  the  coadjutor  of  the  latter  at 
the  diet  of  Augfburg.  At  Wittemberg,  he  not  only  of¬ 
ficiated  as  pador,  but  alfo  as  profefior  of  theology  in  the 
univerfity,  and  in  the  year  1533  was  defied  to  the  ho¬ 
nourable  pod  of  dean  of  that  feminary.  In  the  year  1 539, 
he  adilled  Luther  in  reforming  the  churches  in  Militia 
and  Thuringia  ;  and  foon  afterwards  removed  to  Halle, 
where  he  was  conftituted  fuperintendant  of  the  churches 
in  that  didrict.  Here  he  received  Luther,  in  the  year 
1546,  when  on  his  lalt  journey  towards  Illeben,  his  native 
place,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  Jonas,  who  attend¬ 
ed  his  dying  bed,  and  preached  his  funeral  fermon.  Jo¬ 
nas  was  afterwards  appointed  paftor  of  the  church  of 
Eichfeldt,  and  fuperintendant  of  the  churches  in  the  dif- 
trifl  of  Coburg.  He  died  at  Eichfeldt  in  1555,  when 
about  fixty-three  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of,  1. 
Notes  011  the  Afts  of  the  Apoltles.  2.  A  Treatife  in 
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Defence  of  the  Marriage  of  Prieds.  3.  A  Difcourfe  011 
Theological  Studies.  4.  Tranfiations  of  diderent  works 
oi  Luther  from  the  Latin  into  the  German  language. 
Melchior.  Adam.  Vit  Germ  Theol. 

JO'NAS’s  SOUND,  the  mod  northern  inlet  on  the  wed- 
ern  coad  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith’s  Bay,  lying  near  the  arctic 
circle,  in  lat.  76. 

JON'ATHAN,/  [Heb.  the  gift  of  the  Lord.]  A  man’s 
name. 

JON'ATHAN,  a  Levite,  fon  of  Gerlhom,  and  perhaps 
the  grandfon  of  Mofes,  dwelt  fome  time  at  Laid),  in  the 
houfe  of  Micah,  (Judges  xvii.  10.)  minidering  as  a  Le¬ 
vite,  with  an  ephod,  and  fuperftitious  images,  which  Mi¬ 
cah  had  made,  and  placed  in  a  chapel  of  his  own  houfe. 
Some  years  after,  fix  hundred  men  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
feeking  a  new  place  of  fcttlement  in  the  territories  of  the 
Sidonians,  palling  that  way,  they  engaged  Jonathan  to  ac¬ 
company  them.  He  fettled  at  Dan,  where  that  tribe 
placed  the  images  taken  out  of  Micah’s  houfe,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Jonathan  their  pried,  and  his  fon  to  fucceed  him. 
Their  idols  remained  at  Dan  while  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
was  at  Shiloh,  and  till  the  captivity  of  Dan,  i.  e.  the  lad 
year  ot  Eli  the  high  prielt,  wherein  the  ark  was  taken  by 
the  Philidines,  A.  M.  2888,  ante  A.D.  1116.  The  cap¬ 
tivity  of  Dan  may  denote  either  the  opprelTion  of  this 
tribe  by-the  Philidines  after  the  ark  was  taken,  or  the 
more  remarkable  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  which  were 
carried  away  beyond  the  Euphrates  by  the  Adyrian  kings. 

JON'ATHAN,  fon  of  Saul,  a  prince  of  an  excellent 
chara&er,  and  in  every  change  of  fortune  a  mod  faithful 
friend  to  David.  Jonathan  gave  proofs  of  courage  and. 
conduct  during  the  war  between  Saul  and  the  Philidines. 
One  day,  when  the  Philidines  were  encamped  atMichmalh 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  Saul’s  army,  not  above  fix  hun¬ 
dred  men,  lay  at  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  Jonathan  propoled 
to  his  armour-bearer  to  go  into  the  camp  of  the  Philidines. 
There  was  a  narrow  pals  between  two  rocks,  which  led  to 
the  camp  of  the  Philidines.  As  loon  therefore  as  the  Philis¬ 
tines  on  guard  perceived  them,  they  invited  them  to  come 
up.  This  Jonathan  took  as  a  divine  fignal  5  and  there¬ 
fore  he  and  his  companion  climbed  over  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  foon  began  to  kill  all  they  came  near.  The 
whole  camp  of  the  Philidines  was  prefently  in  diforder;  and, 
the  noife  and  tumult  increafing,  the  Hebrews  made  hade; 
and,  as  they  advanced,  they  obferved  that  the  Philidines 
were  killing  one  another.  Saul  therefore  purfued  the 
runaways,  and  laid  before  his  whole  army,  Curfed be  the  man 
that  eateth  any  food  until  the  evening ;  that  I  may  be  avenged 
on  mine  enemas.  Jonathan,  who  was  abfent,  had  pafled 
through  a  wood  were  there  was  much  honey,  and  had 
dipped  the  end  of  his  daff  in  it,  and  ate  of  it ;  for  which 
afterwards  Saul  would  have  llain  him  ;  but  the  people  op- 
pofed  the  king’s  foolifli  refolution,  and  delivered  Jonathan. 
See  1  Sam.  xiv.  Some  years  after,  David  having  over¬ 
come  Goliah,  Jonathan  conceived  fo  perfect  a  friendlhip 
for  him,  that  he  loved  him  as  himfelf ;  and  dripped  him- 
felf  of  the  robe  he  had  on,  and  gave  it  to  David;  he  made 
him  likewife  a  prefent  of  his  fword,  his  bow,  and  his  belt- 
And,  when  David  incurred  Saul’s  difpleafure,  Jonathan, 
continued  always  zealous  in  his  friend’s  intereds.  He 
gave  him  intelligence  of  his  father’s  refolution  to  kill  him, 
advifed  him  to  retire,  and  fo  wrought  upon  Saul,  that  he 
promifed  with  an  oath  not  to  kill  him.  Saul  having  again 
refol  ved  on  the  death  of  David,  Jonathan  dill  endeavoured 
to  diffuade  the  king,  from  hisdefign;  but,  perceiving  that 
the  dedrudtion  of  his  friend  was  determined  on,  he  in¬ 
formed  David,  who  lay  concealed  in  a  field ;  when,  on  3 
fignal  agreed  upon  between  them,  they  met,  converfed, 
and  confirmed  their  frienddiip  and  covenant  by  an  oath. 
The  year  following,  while  David  was  concealed  in  a  fa¬ 
red  in  the  wildernefs  of  Ziph,  and  Saul  was  in  purluit  of 
him  with  his  troops,  Jonathan  went  lecretly  to  his  friend, 
ana  they  renewed  the  covenant  between  them.  The  war 
breaking  out  between  the  Hebrews  and  Philidines,  Saul 
and  Jonathan  encamped  on  mount  Gilboa  with  the  army 
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of  Ifrael;  but  their  camp  was  forced,  their  troops  routed, 
and  themfelves  killed.  The  news  being  brought  to  Da¬ 
vid,  he  mourned  for  a  year,  and  conipofed  a  funeral  fong 
to  their  honour,  wherein  he  evidenced  his  tendernefs  to¬ 
wards  his  friend  Jonathan  5  and  afterwards  ihovved  the 
molt  affectionate  kindnefs  to  Mephibolheth  his  fon.  See 
1  Sam.  xix.  xx.  2  Sam.  i.  ix. 

JON'ATHAN,  Johan'an,  or  John,  high-prieft  of  the 
Jews,  the  fon  of  Jehoiada,  and  father  of  Jeddoa  or  Jaddus, 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  lived 
under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Jofephus,  and  after  him  Eu- 
febius  and  St.  Jerome,  call  him  John  inftead  of  Jonathan, 
and  fay  that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes.  Jofe¬ 
phus  relates  a  particular  which  calls  a  blemilh  upon  the 
memory  of  Jonathan.  Jolhua  or  Jefus  his  brother  was  fo 
much  in  the  favour  of  Bagofes,  governor  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  under  the  king  of  Perfia,  that  he  obtained  for 
him  the  office  of  high-prieft,  to  the  exclufion  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Jonathan,  who  was  then  poffeffed  of  it,  and  had  en¬ 
joyed  it  many  years.  Jefus  came  to  Jerufalem  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  his  new  dignity,  and  to  divelt  his  brother  of  it. 
But,  he  refufing  to  fubmit  to  the  orders  of  Bagofes,  a 
great  conteft  arofe,  and  Jonathan  killed  his  brother  in  the 
inner  court  of  the  temple.  This  aClion,  in  itfelf  very 
criminal,  was  ftill  more  fo  by  reafon  of  the  profanation  of 
the  holy  place  where  it  was  committed.  Bagofes,  being 
informed  of  it,  came  with  great  indignation  to  Jeru¬ 
falem,  defigning  to  take  cognizance  of  the  murder.  He 
attempted  to  go  into  the  temple,  in  order  to  obferve  the 
fpot  where  this  fadt  was  committed  ;  but  he  was  denied 
admiffion,  as  being  a  gentile  and  a  profane  perfon.  How  ! 
faid  he,  am  I  then  more  polluted  than  a  dead  body,  or 
than  a  murderer!  And  at  the  fame  time,  being  tranf- 
ported  with  anger,  he  forced  his  way  into  the  temple,  not- 
withftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  priefts,  examined  into 
the  fa  ft,  and  laid  a  fine  upon  the  temple,  which  he  ordered 
to  be  paid  by  the  priefts  out  of  the  money  belonging  to 
the  treafury.  The  fine  was  fifty  drachmas  for  every 
lamb  of  the  continual  facrifice  which  was  offered  every 
morning  and  evening,  i.  e.  two  lambs  a-day.  This  line 
was  paid  till  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  j  when,  revolutions 
happening,  and  anew  governor  being  appointed,  it  was  no 
longer  exafted. 

JON'ATHAN  MACCABE'US,  an  eminent  leader  and 
high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  fucceeded  to  the  command  of  his 
nation  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Judas,  B.  C.  161.  The 
Jews  were  at  that  time  hard  preffed  by  Bacchides,  the  Sy¬ 
rian  general,  who  made  feveral  attempts  to  furprife  Jona¬ 
than,  and  at  length  befieged  him  in  Bethlagan,  a  fortrefs 
in  the  defert  of  Jericho;  but  the  vigorous  conduft  of  that 
general  obliged  him  to  raife  the  liege,  and  Bacchides 
ihortly  after  made  peace  with  him.  Jonathan  then  affumed 
the  office  of  judge  of  the  Jews,  and  made  various  reforms 
in  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  adminillration.  When  the 
competition  for  the  Syrian  throne  arofe  between  Deme¬ 
trius  Soter  and  Alexander  Balas,  Jonathan  was  courted  by 
both  parties;  and,  the  latter  inverting  him  with  the  high- 
priefthood,  B.  C.  152,  Jonathan  engaged  in  his  fervice. 
The  fuffrages  of  the  Jewifh  nation  confirmed  him  in  his  new 
dignity.  After  the  death  of  Demetrius,  when  Apollonius 
governor  of  Ccelofyria  declared  in  favour  of  his  fon,  young 
Demetrius,  Jonathan,  joined  by  his  brother  Simon,  gave 
him  a  defeat,  and,  purfuing  the  fugitives  to  Azotus,  burnt 
a  number  of  them  in  the  temple  of  Dagon.  When  De¬ 
metrius  Nicanor  was  placed  on  the  Syrian  throne  by  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philometor,  Jonathan  was  fuccefsful  in  his  attempts 
to  gain  his  favour,  and  obtained  from  him  great  advan¬ 
tages  for  his  nation.  In  the  revolt  of  Antioch,  Jonathan 
shifted  the  king  with  a  fuccour  of  three  thouland  Jews, 
who  were  very  inftrumental  in  the  terrible  revenge  which 
Demetrius  took  of  that  city.  Antiochus,  the  fon  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Balas,  having  afterwards  expelled  Demetrius  from 
his  kingdom,  found  it  for  his  interell  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  Jews,  and  eafily  perfuaded  Jonathan  to  defert  his 
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former  ally,  who  had  broken  the  conditions  ftipulated  in 
favour  of  the  Jewifh  nation.  He  performed  fome  fignal 
fervices  to  the  new  king,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  his 
brother  Simon,  took  poffeffion  of  feveral  towns.  Still  keep¬ 
ing  in  view  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his  nation, 
he  fent  an  embaffy  to  renew  the  alliance  with  Rome,  and 
alfo  with  the  Spartans  and  other  Greek  dates.  At  length, 
Tryphon,  who  had  engaged  in  a  defign  of  dethroning 
young  Antiochus,  having  decoyed  Jonathan  into  the  city 
of  Ptolemais,  caufed  all  his  effort  to  be  maffacred,  and 
himfelf  to  be  apprehended,  and,  foon  after,  put  to  death, 
B.  C.  144..  Jonathan  had  with  great  wildom  and  fuccefs 
governed  the  Jewifh  ftate  for  feventeen  years. 

JON'ATHAN  BEN  UZZI'EL,  or  the  fon  of  Uzziel,  au¬ 
thor  of  aTurgum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrafe,  of  the  five  books 
of  Mofes,  and  another  of  Jolhua,  Judges,  the  books  of 
Samuel,  Kings,  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve 
minor  prophets  ;  i.  e.  all  the  Old  Teftament  except  the 
Hagiographa.  The  Jews  beftow  high  commendation  upon 
Jonathan  ;  they  believe  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  foon  after  the  return  from  the 
captivity;  and  that  he  received  from  them  the  oral  law  or 
tradition.  They  add,  that  he  was  the  firft  and  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  difciple  of  Hillel,  the  famous  rabbi,  who  lived  a 
little  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  reign  of 
Herod  the  Great.  But,  if  Jonathan  had  feen  Haggai,  Ze¬ 
chariah,  and  Malachi,  and  had  alfo  been  HillePs  difciple, 
he  mull  have  lived  to  the  age  of  five  hundred  years,  which 
is  incredible.  The  Jews  are  never  weary  of  exalting  the 
merit  of  Jonathan  the  fon  of  Uzziel.  They  equal  him  to 
Mofes;  and  relate,  that,  while  he  was  employed  about  his 
paraphrafe,  God  in  a  vifible  manner  protected  him  ;  and,- 
to  prevent  any  thing  from  diverting  his  application,  if  a 
fly  came  and  fat  on  the  paper,  or  a  bird  flew  over  his  head, 
they  were  immediately  confumed  by  fire  from  heaven, 
without  his  being  hurt  by  it,  or  any  thing  about  him ;  that, 
intending  to  compofe  a  Targum  on  the  Hagiographa,  as  he 
had  done  upon  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  he  was  diverted 
from  this  defign  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  which  told  him 
that  the  end  of  the  Meffiah  was  therein  determined.  This 
ftory,  w’hether  true  or  falfe,  (but  rather  falfe  than  true,) 
has  occafioned  fome  Chriftians  to  take  ad  vantage  of  thiscon- 
feffion,  and  maintain  againft  the  Jews  that  the  end  of  the 
Meffiah  was  clearly  foretold  in  the  prophet  Daniel,  whom 
the  Hebrews  place  among  the  Hagiographa;  and,  fince 
thefe  difputes,  the  modern  Jews  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
alter  this  paffage,  left  fuch  an  acknowledgment  fbould  be  a 
prejudice  to  them.  Of  the  two  Targums  attributed  to 
Jonathan  the  fon  of  Uzziel,  it  appears  that  he  compofed 
only  that  on  the  firft  and  laft  prophets.  The  Jews  call 
Jofltua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  the  Kings,  the  firft  prophets  ; 
and  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  pro¬ 
phets,  the  laft  prophets.  The  Targutn  or  paraphrafe  on 
thefe  books  comes  near  the  ftyle  of  Onkelos,  which  is 
efteemed  the  beft  of  all;  but,  whereas  the  Targum  of  On¬ 
kelos  is  an  exaft  and  literal  verfion,  Jonathan  takes  the 
liberty  of  paraphraling,  enlarging,  and  adding,  fometimes 
a  glols,  fometimes  a  ftory,  which  do  no  great  credit  to 
the  work.  What  he  has  done  on  the  laft  prophets  is  ftill 
lefs  perfeft,  and  lefs  literal,  than  the  reft.  The  Targum 
on  the  Law  which  is  attributed  to  him  is  very  different 
from  the  firft,  both  as  to  llyle  and  method  ;  being  more 
fluffed  with  fables,  glolfes,  long  explanations,  and  vain 
additions,  than  the  Targum  on  the  Prophets,  which  with¬ 
out  doubt  is  Jonathan’s.  Befides,  in  this  Targum  on  the 
Law,  mention  is  made  of  feveral  things  not  as  yet  exift- 
ing,  or  at  leaft  not  under  the  names  there  given  to  them;, 
for  inftance,  the  fix  orders,  or  books  of  Mifhna,  which 
were  not  written  till  long  after  his  time  ;  and  the  names 
of  Conftantinople  and  Lombardy,  which  are  ftill  more 
modern.  We  cannot  tell  who  is  the  real  author  of  this  laft 
Targum;  it  continued  a  long  time  unknown  even  to  the 
Jews;  they  had  no  notice  of  there  being  fuch  a  book  till 
it  was  publilhed  at  Venice  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 

ago. 
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ago.  The  name  oF  Jonathan  was  in  all  probability  affixed 
only  to  give  credit  to  the  work,  and  promote  the  fale  of 
it.  See  Targum. 

JONCA'DE,  /.  A  kind  of  fpoon-meat;  a  conipofition 
of  cream,  rofe-water,  and  fugar.  Cole. 

JONCI'LS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Herault  :  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Beziers. 

JONCQUE'TIA,  f.  [fo  named  in  memory  of  Denis  Jonc- 
fuet,  who  publifhed  a  catalogue  of  his  own  garden,  under 
the  title  of  Hortus,  feu  Index  Plantarum,  quas  colebat  a. 
1658  &  1659.  4-to.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decan- 
dria,  order  tetragynia.  The  generic  charadters  are — Ca¬ 
lyx:  perianthium  five-leaved;  leaflets  roundifh,  deciduous. 
Corolla:  petals  five;  roundith,  concave,  fpreading;  longer 
than  the  calyx.  Stamina:  filaments  ten;  Ihorter  than  the 
corolla  ;  growing  to  a  glandule  ;  antherx  roundith.  Pif- 
tillum  :  germ  pentagonal,  furrounded  by  a  glandule;  llyles 
none;  ftigmas  five.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  nearly globofe, 
roundith-pentacoccous ;  one-celled,  five-valved.  Seeds 
five;  ovate,  arillated;  each  affixed  to  the  valves. —  EJfential 
CharaEler.  Caiyx  five-leaved  ;  petals  five,  fpreading  ;  fila¬ 
ments  growing  to  a  glandule  ;  ftyles  none  ;  capfules  fub- 
, globular,  one-celled,  five-valved,  five-feeded. 

Species.  Joncquetia  Guianenfis,  a  Angle  fpecies.  It  is  a 
very  large  tree;  trunk  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  two  or 
threefeet  indiameter,  withafmooth  ruflet-bark,and  a  white 
uncompadt  wood.  It  has  a  great  number  of  branching 
boughs  at  top„  thofe  in  the  middle  eredt,  the  reft  horizon¬ 
tal  and  fpreading  in  all  diredtions.  Leaves  alternate,  un¬ 
equally  pinnate ;  leaflets  in  three,  four,  or  five,  pairs,  almoft 
but  not  quite  oppofite,  fmooth,  thin,  entire,  oval,  acumi¬ 
nate ;  the  largeft  fix  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  width;  the  lower  ones  of  each  leaf  fmaller.  Pe¬ 
tiole  almoft  cylindric,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  thick  and 
fleffiy  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  fmall,  numerous,  white,  axil¬ 
lary  and  terminating,  in  large  wide  fcattered  panicles. 
Native  of  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  tapiriri.  It  flowers  in 
November,  and  bears  fruit  in  April. 

JON'CY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Saone  and  Loire  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Chalons  fur 
Saone,  fifteen  north-north-eaft  of  Charolles. 

JON'CY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cote  d’Or :  three  miles  north-weft  of  Arnay  le  Due. 

JON'DAL,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bergen  : 
thirty  miles  eaft  of  Bergen. 

JONDISABUR',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Chufiftan  :  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Suiter,  185  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Bagdad. 

IONDRA'BA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Biscutella. 

JONEIKISCH'KEN,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania : 
thirty-fix  miles  weft  of  Tilfit. 

JO'NERSTORF,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg : 
four  miles  north-e.aft  of  Geroltzhofen. 

JONES  (Inigo),  an  eminent  architedt,  was  the  fon  of  a 
elothworker  in  London,  and  was  born  in  that  city  about 
1 572.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which 
he- pafled  his  early  years,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  enjoyed 
few  advantages  of  education,  and  was  deftined  to  a  me¬ 
chanical  employment.  He  difplayed,  however,  a  talent 
for  the  fine  arts,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  fome  lords 
about  the  court,  among  whom  were  the  earls  of  Arundel 
and  Pembroke.  The  latter  of  thefe  noblemen  has  gene¬ 
rally  the  credit  of  becoming  his  patron,  and  fending  him 
into  Italy  for  the  purpofe  of  perfecting  himfelf  in  landlcape- 
painting,  to  which  his  genius  feemed  firft  to  point.  He 
took  up  his  refidence  chiefly  at  Venice,  where  the  works 
of  Palladio  gave  him  a  turn  to  the  ftudy  of  architedlure, 
which  branch  of  art  he  made  his  profeflion.  He  acquired 
a  reputation  in  that  city,  which  procured  him  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  to  come  and 
occupy  the  poll  of  his  firft-architedb  He  \vas  fome  years 
in  the  fervice  of  that  fovereign,  whom  hi.  accompanied 
in  1606  on  a  vifit  to  his  brother-in-law  king  James;  and, 
exprefling  a  defire  of  remaining  in  his  native  country,  he 
was  appointed  architedt  to  the  queen.  He  ferved  prince 
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Henry  in  the  fame  capacity,  and  obtained  a  grant  in  re- 
verfion  of  the  place  of  furveyor-general  of  the  works.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  the  prince,  Jones  again  vifited  Italy, 
where  he  purfued  further  improvement  during  fome  years. 
When  the  furveyor’s  place  fell,  he  returned  to  occupy  the 
office  ;  and,  finding  the  board  of  works  much  in  debt,  he 
relinquifhed  his  own  dues,  and  prevailed  on  the  comptroller 
and  paymafter  to  do  the  fame,  till  all  arrears  were  cleared 

The  king,  in  1620,  let  him  a'tafk  better  fuited  to  a  man 
of  learning  than  an  artift,  which  was,  to  exercife  his  inge¬ 
nuity  in  conjecturing  the  founders  and  the  purpofe  of 
that  remarkable  remain  of  antiquity,  Stonehenge.  Jones, 
whofe  ideas  were  all  Roman,  convinced  himfelf  that  it 
ought  to  be  aferibed  to  that  people,  and  wrote  a  treatife 
to  prove  his  point  5  but  of  all  the  guefles  relative  to  that 
ftrudture,  this  has  lead  obtained  the  concurrence  of  found 
antiquarians.  At  that  time  he  was  building  the  Banquet- 
ing-houfe  at  Whitehall,  which  was  meant  only  as  a  pavi¬ 
lion  to  a  fpiendid  palace  intended  to  be  eredtfed,  and  of" 
which  there  exifts  a  magnificent  defign  from  his  ideas. 
The  Banqueting-houfe  lubfifts,  a  model  of  the  pure  and 
elegant  tafte  of  the  architect. 

In  the  fame  year  Jones  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
miflioners  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul’s;  but  which  was  not 
commenced  till  the  year  1633,  when  Laud,  then  billion  of 
London,  laid  the  firft  ftone,  and  Inigo  the  fourth.  “  In 
the  reltoration  of  that  cathedral,  (fays  Mr.  Walpole,)  he 
made  two  capital  faults.  He  firft  renewed  the  fides  with 
very  bad  Gothic;  and  then  added  a  Roman  portico,  mag¬ 
nificent  and  beautiful  indeed,  but  which  had  no  affinity 
with  the  ancient  parts  that  remained,  and  made  his  own 
Gothic  appear  ten  times  heavier.  He  committed  the  fame 
error  at  Winchefter,  thrufting  a  fereen  in  the  Roman  or 
Grecian  tafte  into  the  middle  of  that  cathedral.  Jones 
indeed  was  by  no  means  fuccefsful  when  he  attempted 
Gothic.” 

In  1623  he  was  employed  at  Somerfet-houfe,  where  a 
chapel  was  fitted  up  for  the  infanta  of  Spain,  the  in¬ 
tended  bride  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I. 
The  front  to  the  river,  part  only  of  what  was  defigned, 
and  the  w-ater  gate,  were  ereCted  afterwards  on  the  defigns 
of  Inigo,  as  was  the  gate  at  York-ftairs.  All  thefe  were 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  prefent  beautiful  ftructurc 
called  Somerfet-houfe. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Charles  I.  Jones  was  continued  in 
his  pofts  under  both  king  and  queen.  His  fee  as  lurveyor 
was  8s.  4d.  a  day,  with  an  allowance  of  46I.  a-year  for 
houfe-rent,  befides  a  clerk,  and  incidental  expences.  What 
greater  rewards  he  had,  are  not  upon  record. 

During  the  profperous  ftate  of  the  king’s  affairs,  the 
pleafuresof  the  court  were  carried  on  with  much  tafte  and 
magnificence.  Poetry,  painting,  mufic,  and  architecture, 
were  all  called  in  to  make  them  rational  amufements. 
Mr.  Walpole  is  of  opinion,  that  the  celebrated  feftivals  of 
Louis  XIV.  were  copied  from  the  (hows  exhibited  at 
Whitehall,  in  his  time  the  molt  polite  court  in  Europe. 
Ben  Jonfon  w'as  the  poet;  Inigo  Jones  the  inventor  of  the 
decorations ;  Laniere  and  Ferabofco  compofed  the  fym- 
phonies;  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  young  nobility:, 
danced  in  the  interludes.  We  have  accounts  of  many  of 
thofe  entertainments,  called  mafques ;  they  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Anne  of  Denmark.  Lord  Burlington  had  a 
folio  of  the  defigns  for  thefe  folemnities,  by  Inigo’s  own 
hand,  confiding  of  habits,  mafks,  feenes,  See.  The  har¬ 
mony  of  thefe  mafks  was  a  little  interrupted  by  a  war  that 
broke  out  between  the  compofers,  Inigo  and  Ben,  in 
which,  whoever  was  the  aggreffor,  the  turbulent  temper 
of  Jonfon  took  care  to  be  moft  in  the  wrong. 

Inigo  tailed  early  the  misfortunes  of  his  mafter.  He 
was  not  only  a  favourite,  but  a  Roman-catholic.  The  firft 
attack  made  upon  him  was  in  1640,  when  he  was  called 
before  the  houie  of  lords,  on  a  complaint  of  the  parifhion- 
ers  of  St.  Gregory’s,  for  demolifhing  part  of  their  church 
in  order  to  make  room  for  his  additions  to  St. Paul’s.  In 
1646  he  was  obliged  to  pay  545I,  by  way  of  compofitiora 
I  -  ' 
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as  a  malignant.  The  king’s  death  greatly  affected  him  ; 
and  he  died,  worn  down  with  griet'  and  misfortune,  in 
July  1651. 

Mr.  Walpole  has  given  a  catalogue  of  the  principal 
buildings  ereCted  and  decorated  by  this  architect.  After 
the  Banqueting-houfe,  Walbrook-church  is  one  of  his  belt 
works.  One  of  the  molt  admired  is  the  arcade  of  Covent- 
garden,  and  the  church:  “Two  ftructures  (fays  Mr. 
Walpole)  of  which  I  want  take  to  fee  the  beauties.  In 
the  arcade  there  is  nothing  remarkable  ;  the  pilalters  are 
as  arrant  and  homely  ftripes  as  any  plafterer  would  make. 
The  barn-roof  over  the  portico  of  the  church  (trikes  rny 
eyes  with  as  little  idea  of  dignity  and  beauty,  as  it  could 
do  if  it  covered  nothing  but  a  barn.  It  mult  be  owned, 
that  the  defedt  is  not  in  the  architect,  but  in  the  order. 
Who  ever  faw  a  beautiful  Tufcan  building?  Would  the 
Romans  have  chofen  that  order  for  a  temple  ?” 

Amelbury  in  Wiltfhire  was  defigned  by  Jones,  but  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  his  fdholar  Webb.  Jones  was  one  of  the  firlt 
that  obferved  the  fame  diminution  of  pilalters  as  in  pil¬ 
lars.  Lindfay-houfe  in  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  which  he 
built,  owes  its  chief  grace  to  this  Angularity.  In  1618, 
a  fpecial  commiffion  was  ilfued  to  the  lord-chancellor,  the 
earls  of  Worcefter,  Pembroke,  Arundel,  and  others,  “  to 
plant  and  reduce  to  uniformity  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  as 
it  (hall  be  drawn  by  way  of  map,  or  ground-plot,  by  Inigo 
Jones,  furveyor-gen-eral  of  the  works.”  That  fquare  is 
laid  out  with  a  regard  to  fo  trifling  a  Angularity  as  to  be 
of  the  exaCt  dimenfions  of  one  of  the  pyramids  ;  this 
would  have  been  admired  in  thofe.  ages  when  the  keep  at 
Kenelworth  Caftle  was  erected  in  the  form  of  a  horfe- 
fetter,  and  the  Efcurial  in  the  fhape  of  St.  Laurence’s 
gridiron . 

Colelhill  in  Berklliire,  the  feat  of  Ar  Matthew  Pleydell, 
built  in  1650,  and  Cobham-hall  in  Kent,  were  Jones’s. 
He  was  employed  to  rebuild  Caftle  Alhby,  and  finilhed 
one  front  5  but  the  civil  war  interrupted  his  prog-refs  there 
and  at  Stoke-park  in  Northampton  (hire.  Shaftelbury- 
houfe,  now  the  London  Lying-in-Hofpital,  on  the  ealt  fide 
of  Alderfgate-ftreet,  is  a  beautiful  front.  The  Grange, 
in  Hamplhire,  is  entirely  of  this  mafter.  It  is  not  a  large 
houfe,  but  by  far  one  of  the  belt  proofs  of  his  tafte.  The 
hall,  which  opens  to  a  fmall  veltibule  with  a  cupola,  and 
the  ftaircafe  adjoining,  are  beautiful  models  of  the  pureft: 
and  molt  claflic  antiquity.  The  gate  of  Beaufort-garden  at 
Chelfea,  deftgned  by  Jones,  was  purchafed  by  lord  Bur¬ 
lington,  and  tranfported  to  Chifwick.  He  drew  a  plan 
for  a  palace  at  Newmarket;  but  not  that  wretched  hovel 
that  (lands  there  at  prefent.  One  of  the  mod  beautiful  of 
his  works  is  the  queen’s  houfe  at  Greenwich.  The  firft 
idea  of  the  hofpital  is  faid  to  have  been  taken  from  his 
papers  by  his  fcholar  Webb.  Heriot’s  hofpital  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  the  improvements  made  in  his  time  on  Glam- 
mis-caftle  in  Forfarfhire  in  Scotland,  are  fpecimens  of  the 
defigns  of  Inigo  Jones.  Upon  the  whole,  Inigo  Jones 
was  certainly  the  greateft  Englilh  architect  previous  to  fir 
Chriftopher  Wren.  His  defigns  with  the  pen  were  highly 
valued  by  Vandyke.  A  collection  of  them  was  engraved 
and  publifhed  by  Mr.  Kent,  in  two  volumes  folio,  1717  ; 
and  fome  minor  deflgns  in  1744.  Others  were  publifhed 
by  Mr.  Ware,  in  1743,  quarto.  A  copy  of  Palladio’s  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  with  manufcript  notes  by  Jones,  is  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  Worcefter-college,  Oxford. 

JONES  (Jeremiah),  a  learned  Englilh  nonconformift 
divine,  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  parents  in  opulent  circumftances,  about  the 
year  1693.  He  entered  on  his  academical  ftudies  under 
the  tuition  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jones,  of  Tewkf- 
bury  in  Gloucefterftiire,  from  whofe  feminary  many  pu¬ 
pils  were  fent  into  the  world  who  became  eminent  for 
their  literature,  or  ftations  in  life ;  and  among  others, 
Samuel  Chandler,  Butler,  afterwards  biftiop  of  Durham, 
and  Seeker,  afterwards  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  The 
latter  was  fellow-ftudent  with  Mr.  Jones  in  the  year  1711, 
Soon  after  Mr.  Jones  had  completed  his  courfe  of  acade- 
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mical  learning,  he  became  minifter  of  a  congregation  of 
Proteftant  dilfenters  at  Avening  in  Gloucefterfhire,  and 
reftded  at  Nailfwortli,  where  be  alfp  kept  an  academy.  He 
had  the  character  of  being  an  eminent  linguift  ;  and  of 
his  extenfive  learning,  and  critical  (kill,  the  labours  which 
he  left  behind  him  afford  abundant  evidence.  His  cha¬ 
racter  was  luch  as  fecured  him  refpeCt  from  the  clergy  of 
the  eftabiifliment.  His  anxiety  to  fulfil  an  engagement 
to  perform  fome  minilterial  fervice  at  a  place  on  the  other 
Adeof  the  Severn,  haftened  his  death  ;  for,  having  quite  for¬ 
gotten  it  till  the  appointed  time- drew  near,  he  made  luch 
hafte,  in  order  to  prevent  difappointment,  that  he  injured 
his  tender  conftifution,  and  contracted  a  complaint  which 
proved  fatal  to  him,  in  1724,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one.  His  only  literary  production  which  was  pub: 
lifhed  during  the  author’s  life-time,  is  a  learned  ami  inr 
genious  “Vindication  of  the  former  Part  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Gofpel  from  Mr.  Whifton’s  Charge  of  Diflocations ;  or, 
an  Attempt  to  prove  that  our  prefent  Greek  Copies  of 
that  Gofpel  are  in  the  fame  Order  wherein  they  were  ori¬ 
ginally  written  by  that  Evangelift;  in  which  are  contained 
many  Things  relating  to  the  Harmony  and  Kiftory  of  the 
Four  Gofpels;”  1719.  But  his  molt  valuable  and  impor¬ 
tant  work,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  prefs  before  his 
death,  was  his  “  New  and  full  Method  of  fettling  the  Ca¬ 
nonical  Authority  of  the  New  Teftament,”  two  volumes 
of  which  were  publilhedin  1726,  oCtavo;  and  a  third  loom 
afterwards.  This  work  is  a  ftriking  monument  of  the 
learning,  ingenuity,  and  indefatigable  induftry,oHo  young 
a  man,  which  would  have  reflected  credit  on  the  ability 
and  aillduityof  a  literary  character  of  twice  his  years.  It 
had  become  exceedingly  fcarce,  and  bore  a  high  price, 
when  the  conductors  of  the  Clarendon  prefs,  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  liberality  and  zeal  which  does  them  great  honour, 
republiflied  it  at  Oxford.  We  think  it  no  linal!  circum- 
(tance,  in  recommendation  of  the  merit  of  this  work,  that 
it  is  frequently  quoted  and  commended  by  the  judicious 
Lardner,  in  his  grand  work  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Go(- 
pel  Hiftory,  particularly  the  Supplement.  Mr.  Jones  in¬ 
tended  to  have  drawn  up  another  and  diftinCt  volume  oil 
the  apoftolical  fathers.  Monthly  Mag.  vol.  xv.  p.  240. 

JONES  (William),  a  very  eminent  mathematician  in 
the  feventeenth  and  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  in  the  parifli  of  Llanfihangel  trer  Bard,  at  the 
foot  of  Bodavon  mountain,  in  the  ille  of  Anglefea,  North 
Wales,  in  the  year  1680.  His  parents  were  yeomen  or 
little  farmers  on  thatifland,  and  he  there  received  the  belt 
education  which  they  were  able  to  afford  ;  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  accounts,  in  Englifh,  and  the  Latin  grammar. 
Plaving,  however,  an  extraordinary  turn  for  mathematical 
ftudies,  by  the  indultrious  exertion  of  vigorous  intellec¬ 
tual  powers  he  (Applied  the  defeats  of  inadequate  inftruc- 
tion,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame  and  for¬ 
tune.  He  began  his  career  in  life  by  teaching  mathema¬ 
tics  on-board  a  man  of  war;  and  in  this  Atuation  he  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice,  and  obtained  the  friendfliip,  of  lord 
Anfon.  In  his  twenty-fecond  year,  Mr.  Jones  publifhed 
A  New  Compendium  of  the  whole  Art  of  Navigation, 
&c.  8vo;  which  is  a  neat  little  piece,  and  received  with 
great  approbation.  He  was  prefent  at  the  capture  of  Vigo 
in  the  lame  year;  and,  after  the  return  of  the  fleet  to 
England,  he  immediately  eftablifhed  himfelf  as  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  London,  where,  in  the  year  1706,  he 
publifhed  his  Synopjts  Palmariorum  MalheJ'eos ;  or,  New  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Mathematics,  See.  containing  a  perf'pi- 
cuous  and  uleful  compendium  of  all  the  mathematical  fei- 
ences,  and  affording  a  decifive  proof  of  his  early  and 
confummate  proficiency  in  his  favourite  ftudies. 

The  private  character  of  Mr.  Jones  was  ref'peCtable,  his 
manners  were  agreeable  and  inviting ;  and  thefe  qualities 
not  only  contributed  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  friends* 
whom  his  eftablifhed  reputation  for  fcience  had  attracted, 
but  alfo  to  fecure  their  attachment  to  him.  Among 
others  who  honoured  him  with  their  efteem,  was  the  great 
and  virtuous  lord  Hardwicke,  whom  he  attended  as  a 
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companion  on  the  circuit  when  he  was  chief  juftice ;  and 
this  nobleman,  when  he  afterwards  held  the  great  feal, 
availed  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  to  teltify  his  regard  for 
the  merit  and  character  of  his  friend,  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  office  of  fecretary  for  the  peace.  He  was  alfo  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  friendfhip  of  lord  Parker  (afterwards  pre- 
fident  of  the  Royal  Society),  which  terminated  only  with 
his  death  ;  and  amongft  other  diftinguifhed  characters  in 
the  annals  of  lcience  and  literature,  the  names  of  fir  Ifaac 
Newton,  Halley,  Mead,  and  Samuel  Johnfton,  may  be 
enumerated  as  the  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Jones.  By  fir 
Ifaac  Newton  he  was  treated  with  particular,  regard  and 
confidence  ;  and,  having  afterwards  found,  among  fotne 
papers  of  Collins  which  fell  into  his  hands,  a  trafl  of 
Newton’s,  entitled,  Analyjis  per  Quantitatum  Series,  Ftuxiones , 
dc  Differ cntias  ;  cum  Enumeration  Lintarum  tertii  Ordines  ; 
with  the  confent  and  aflifhince  of  that  great  man,  he 
un  (tiered  it  into  the  world,  accompanied  by  other  pieces 
on  analytical  fubjeffs,  in  1711,  4-to.  By  being  thus 
the  means  of  preferving  fome  of  Newton’s  papers,  which 
might  otherwife  have  been  loft,  he  fecured  to  his  friend 
the  honour  of  having  applied  the  method  of  infinite  feries 
to  all  forts  of  curves,  fome  time  before  Mercator  had 
publifhed  his  Quadrature  of  the  Hyperbola  by  a  fimilar 
method.  And  its  appearance  at  a  time  when  the  difpute 
ran  high  between  Leibnitz  and  the  friends  of  Newton,  con¬ 
cerning  the  invention  of  fluxions,  contributed  to  the  deci- 
ilon  of  the  queftion  in  favour  of  our  ilLuftrious  countryman. 

Mr.  Jones  was  elected  a  member,  and  afterwards  a  vice- 
prefident,  of  the  Royal  Society.  After  the  retirement  of 
lord  Macclesfield  to  Sherbone-caftle,  Mr.  Jones  refided 
with  his  lordlhip  as  a  member  of  his  family,  and  inftruft- 
cd  him  in  the  fciences.  While  he  was  in  this  fituation, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  the  greateft  part  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  the  accumulation  of  induftry  and  economy)  by  the 
failure  of  a  banker  ;  but  the  friendfhip  of  lord  Macclef- 
field  diminifhed  the  weight  of  the  lofs,  by  procuring  for 
him  a  finecure  place  of  conliderable  emolument.  From 
the  fame  nobleman  he  had  the  offer  of  a  more  lucrative 
fituation;  but  he  declined  the  acceptance  of  it,  as  it  re¬ 
quired  a  more  clofe  official  attendance  than  was  agreeable 
to  his  temper,  or  compatible  with  his  attachment  to  fci- 
entific  purfuits.  While  he  was  in  this  fituation  alfo  he 
entered  into  a  matrimonial  connection,  from  which  fprang 
three  children,  the  laft  of  whom  was  the  late  fir  William 
Jones,  the  fubjeft  of  the  f'uccecding  article.  Mr.  Jones 
Survived  the  birth  of  this  fon  only  three  years,  being  at¬ 
tacked  with  a  diforder,  which  the  fagacity  of  Dr.  Mead, 
who  attended  him  with  the  anxiety  of  an  affeftionate 
friend,  immediately  difcovered  to  be  a  polypus  in  the 
heart,  and  wholly  incurable.  He  died  in  July  1749,  when 
about  fixty-nine  years  of  age,  leaving  behind  hiirra  great 
reputation,  and  moderate  property.  “The  hiftory  of  men 
of  letters,”  fays  lord  Teignrnouth,  from  whom  we, have 
chiefly  extracted  the  preceding  particulars,  “is  too  often 
a  melancholy  detail  of  human  mifery,  exhibiting  the  un¬ 
availing  ftruggles  of  genius  and  learning  againft  penury, 
and  life  confumed  in  fruitlefs  expectation  of  patronage 
and  reward.  We  contemplate  with  fatisfaClion  the  re¬ 
verie  of  this  picture  in  the  hiftory  of  Mr.  Jones,  as  we 
trace  him  in  his  progrefs  from  obfcurity  to  diftinction, 
and  in  his  participation  of  the  friendfhip  and  beneficence 
of  the  firft  characters  of  the  times.  Nor  is  it  lefs  grateful 
to  remark,  that  the  attachment  of  his  profeffed  friends 
did  not  expire  with  his  life  ;  after  a  proper  interval,  they 
vifited  his  widow,  and  vied  in  their  offers  of  fervice  to 
her;  amongft  others  to  whom  Ihe  was  particularly  obliged, 

I  mention  with  refpeCt  Mr.  Baker,  author  of  a  treatife  on 
the  improved  microfcope,  who  afforded  her  important  af- 
fiftance  in  arranging  the  collection  of  fhells,  foflils,  and 
other  curiofities,  left  by  her  deceafed  hufband,  and  in  dil- 
pofing  of  them  to  the  belt  advantage.” 

Mr.  Jones’s  papers  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions 
are,  A  compendious  Difpofition  of  Equations  for  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  Relations  of  Goniometrical  Lines,  in  the  forty- 


fourth  volume;  A  traCt  on  Logarithms,  in  the  fixty- firft ; 
An  account  of  the  Perfon  killed  by  Lightning  in  Tot- 
tenbam-court  Chapel,  and  its  EffCCts  on  the  Building,  in 
the  fixty-fecond  ;  and  Properties  of  the  Conic  Sections, 
deduced  by  a  compendious  Method,  in  the  fixty-third, 
volume.  Thefe  pieces,  and  indeed  all  his  works,  are  dif¬ 
tinguifhed  by  remarkable  neatnefs,  brevity,  accuracy,  and 
perf'picuity.  If,  however,  Mr.  Nichols  is  not  deceived  in 
his  information,  the  world  has  been  deprived  of  his’ laft 
and  molt  laborious  work,  which  he  lived  to  complete, 
but  not  to  fee  it  printed.  It  was  a  work,  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  with  his  Synopfis,  but  far  more  copious  and  diffuflve, 
and  intended  to  ferve  as  ageneral  introduction  to  the  fci¬ 
ences,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  the  mathematical 
and  philofophical  works  of  Newton.  A  work  of  this  kind 
was  a dcfi dtratum  in  literature,  and  it  required  a  geome¬ 
trician  of  the  firft  clafs  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  fo  impor¬ 
tant  an  undertaking ;  for  which,  as  D’Alembert  juftly 
obferves,  •“  the  combined  force  of  the  greateft  mathemati¬ 
cians  would  not  have  been  more  than  fufficient.”  Mr. 
Jones  was  fully  aware  of  the  arduous  nature  of  fuch  a  talk; 
but  the  importunity  of  his  numerous  acquaintance,  and 
particularly  of  his  friend  lord  Macclesfield,  induced  him 
to  commence,  and  to  perfift  till  he  had  completed  his  de- 
fign,  the  refult  of  all  his  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
what  he  had  reafon  to  hope  would  prove  a  lafting  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  talents  and  induftry.  Scarcely  had  he  fent 
the  firft  fheet  to  the  prefs,  when  his  ilinefs,  which  proved 
fatal,  obliged  him  to  ftop  the  impreffion  ;  but  before  his 
death  he  entrufted  his  manufcript,  fairly  tranfcribed,  to 
the  care  of  lord  Macclesfield,  who  promifed  tovpublifh  it, 
as  well  for'  the  honour  of  the  author,  as  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family.  The  earl  furvived  his  friend  many  years; 
but  the  manufcript  was  forgotten  or  neglefted,  and,  af¬ 
ter  lord  Macclesfield’s  death,  was  not  to  be  found.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  was  accidentally  deftroyed,  or  whether,  as  has  been 
fuggefted,  it  was  lent  to  fome  geometrician,  who  bafely 
concealed  it,  or  pofiibly  burnt  the  original,  to  prevent  the 
advantages  which  he  derived  from  it  from  detection,  can¬ 
not  now  be  afcertained.  Such  is  the  relation  given  in  the 
Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  on  which  lord  Teignrnouth  re¬ 
marks,  that  there  is  no  evidence,  in  the  memoranda  left 
by  fir  William  Jones,  to  confirm  or  difprove  thefe  afler- 
tions.  Mr.  Jones  is  faid  to  have  poftefled  the  beft  mathe¬ 
matical  library  in  England,  containing  almoft  every  book: 
of  that  kind  which  was  to  be  met  with.  By  a  bequeft  in 
his  will,  it  became  the  property  of  lord  Macclesfield,  and 
forms  at  prefent  a  diftinguifhed  part  of  the  Macclesfield 
colie£tion  at  Sherborne-caftle,  in  Oxfordfhire.  He  had 
alfo  colle&ed  a  great  quantity  of  manufcript  papers  and 
letters  of  former  mathematicians,  which  have  often  proved 
ufefui  to  writers  of  their  lives,  &c.  After  his  death, 
thefe  were  difperfed,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  different 
perfons,  and  among  others,  into  thofe  of  Mr.  Robertfon, 
librarian  and  clerk  to  the  Royal  Society,  from  whofe  exe¬ 
cutors  Dr.  Hutton  purchafed  a  confiderable  number  of 
them.  Lord  Teignrnouth' s  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Jones.  Hut - 
ton's  Di£l. 

JONES  (fir  William),  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  moft  ac- 
ccmplifhed  fcholar,  fon  of  the  fubjeft  of  the  preceding- 
article,  was  born  in  London  on  Michaelmas  eve,  1746. 
He  loft  His  father  when  he  was  only  three  years  of  age, 
and  the  care  of  his  education  was  affumed  by  his  mother, 
a  woman  of  uncommon  mental  endowments.  It  was  her 
firft  object  to  kindle  in  his  mind  a  love  for  reading,  which 
file  effected  by  conftantly  replying  to  thofe  queftions  that 
a  native  ardour  for  inftruction  iuceflantly  prompted, 

“  Read,  and  you  will  know.”  His  memory  was  early  ex- 
ercifed,  and  his  imagination  fed,  by  paffages  from  the  En- 
glifli  poets;  and  he  was  fuffered  to  indulge  his  curiofity 
in  the  perufal  of  a  variety  of  books  which  promifcuoufly 
fell  in  liis  way  at  a  very  early  period.  Many  examples  in 
literary  hiftory  prove  that,  upon  a  habit  thus  formed  of 
taking  delight  in  difeurfive  reading,  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
proficiency  in  after-life  has  been  founded ;  but  it  has  gene- 
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rally  produced,  as  it  did  in  young  Jones,  a  diftafte  for  thofe 
rudiments  of  grammatical  learning,  the  acquifition  of  which 
is  indifpenfable  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  languages. 
At  the  clofe  of  his  feventh  year,  he  was  lent  to  the  public 
fchool  at  Harrow,  then  under  the  fuperintendence  of  Dr. 
Thackeray.  The  accident  of  breaking  his  thigh  caufed 
liim  to  lofe  a  whole  year  in  his  progrefs  ;  and  upon  his 
return  to  fchool  he  found  himfelf  much  behind  his  clafs- 
fellows  in  elementary  ftudies.  But  that  ambition  to  excel 
■which  ever  marked  his  *.haraCter,  (purred  him  to  fuch  ex¬ 
ertions,  that  he  not  only  recovered  his  loft  ground,  but 
i'oon  furpafled  all  his  competitors  of  the  fame  age.  He 
was  not  one  of  thofe  happy  geniufes  (if  fuch  there  are) 
who  can  make  brilliant  acquifitions  without  pains;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  by  th?  moll  fedulous  induftry,  and  the 
renunciation  of  all  the  ufual  diverfions  of  a  fchool-boy, 
joined  with  the  natural  gift  of  a  very  retentive  memory, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  lay  in  thofe  ample  (tores  of  know¬ 
ledge  by  which  he  became  fo  highly  diftinguiftied.  An 
extraordinary  facility  in  compofition,  and  readinefs  of  in¬ 
vention,  attended  his  progrefs  in  learning;  and  fuch  was 
the  activity  of  powers  which  he  difplayed,  that,  his  mailer 
gave  it  as  his  private  opinion,  that,  were  Jones  left  naked 
and  friendlefs  upon  Salifbury-plain,  he  would  infallibly 
find  the  road  to  fame  and  riches.  Dr.  Sumner,  the  fuc- 
ceeding  mailer  of  Harrow,  regarded  him  with  equal  admi¬ 
ration,  and  did  not  fcruple  to  declare,  “  that  Jones  knew 
more  Greek  than  himfelf.”  He  finally  left  that  feminary 
in  his  feventeenth  year,  when  he  was  its  boaft  and  ' won¬ 
der.  His  attachment  to  itudy  had  produced  no  fingula- 
,rity  in  his  temper  or  manners,  which  conciliated  the  af¬ 
fliction  of  his  companions  by  their  mildnefs  and  cheerful- 
.nefs  ;  while  a  manly  firmnefs  of  character,  drift  integrity, 
and  the  love  of  Liberty,  infpired  general  efteem. 

In  1764  he  was  entered  of  Univerfity  college,  Oxford; 
and  his  excellent  mother,  who  devoted  herfelf  entirely  to 
him,  fixed  her  refidence  in  the  fame  city.  The  fcholaftic- 
ftudies  which  at  that  time  took  the  lead  in  the  academical 
education  of  Oxford,  were  ill  fuited  to  the  elegant  and 
liberal  tafte  in  literature  which  he  had  acquired  ;  nor 
could  he  readily  finda.  among  the  college-tutors,  perfons 
qualified  to  forward  him  in  his  favourite  purfuits,  which 
were  thofe  of  eloquence,  poetry,  claffical  erudition,  and 
the  oriental  languages.  To  the  acquifition  of  the  latter 
he  had,  even  at  fchool,  (hown  a  (trong  propen fity ;  and 
his  ardour  for  improvement  led  him  to  carry  down  to 
Oxford,  and  maintain  at  his  own  expence,  a  native  of 
Aleppo  qualified  to  inftruCt  him  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Arabic.  As  it  could  not  but  be  loon  perceived  that 
fuch  a  young  man  as  Jones  was  not  likely  to  mifpend  his 
lime,  the  college  tutors  indulged  him  with  a  difpenfation 
from  attendance  on  their  lectures,  and  buffered  him  to 
purfue  his  own  plans  of  inltruflion.  Thenceforth  he  be¬ 
came  highly  fatisfied  with  his  fituation,  and  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  it  afforded  of  accefs  to  libraries,  and  con- 
verfation  with  men  of  cultivated  minds.  His  vacations 
were  puffed  in  London,  where  he  did  not  difdain  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  acquifition  of  the  ornamental  accomplifhments 
<of  riding,  fencing,  and  dancing;  wifely  confidering,  that 
a  man  deftined  to  live  in  the  world  ought  to  neglect  no 
innocent  means  of  appearing  in  it  with  credit.  He  like- 
wife  employed  his  fingula-r  talents  for  acquiring  languages 
upon  feveral  of  the  principal  modern  European  tongues, 
at  the  fame  time  enlarging  his  literary  (tores  by  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  works  of  their  molt  diftinguiftied  writers. 

The  defire  of  relieving  his  mother  (whom  he  ever  re¬ 
garded  with  true  filial  affection  and  gratitude)  from  the 
burden  of  his  education,  rendered  a  fellowfhip  in  his  col¬ 
lege  the  great  objeft  of  his  prefent  wifhes  ;  but,  as  there 
was  no  profpect  of  fpeeuily  obtaining  it,  he  accepted,  in 
1765,  an  offer  to  undertake  the  private  tuition  of  young 
lord  Althorpe,  now  earl  Spencer.  This  fituation  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  much  good  company,  and  alfo  left  him  lei- 
fure  enough  to  purfue  his  own  improvement,  which  lie 
did  not  negleCt.  In  the  following  year  the  defired  fel¬ 


lowfhip  fell  unexpectedly  into  his  poffeflion,  and  rendered 
him,  in  his  own  idea,  independent.  A  refidence  with 
his  pupil  at  Spa,  in  1767,  was  partly  employed  by  him  in 
the  acquifition  of  the  German  language.  In  1768  he  un¬ 
dertook,  at  the  requeft  of  the  under-fecretary  of  the  duke 
of  Grafton,  to  tranflate  into  French  a  Perfian  manufeript 
of  the  Life  of  Nadir  Shah,  which  the  king  of  Denmark 
had  brought  into  England,  and  of  which  he  was  defirous 
to  obtain  a  verfion.  By  his  afiiduity  he  overcame  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  tafk,  which  was  enhanced  by  the  neceflity 
of  ufing  a  foreign  language  as  the  medium  of  transfufion. 
This  work,  his  firft  publication,  appeared  in  1770,  with 
the  addition  of  a  treatife  on  Oriental  Poetry,  alfo  in  French; 
and  much  admiration  was  excited,  not  only  by  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  tranflation,  but  by  the  elegance  and  correCt  - 
nels  of  his  French  ltyle.  He  received  as  a  reward  from 
his  Danifh  majefty  a  diploma  conflituting  him  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen,  with  a  warm  re¬ 
commendation  to  the  favour  of  his  own  fovereign.  A 
tour  to  the  continent  with  his  pupil  and  the  family  occu¬ 
pied  the  principal  part  of  the  year  1770;  and  to  a  minu  fo 
furnilhed  as  that  of  Mr.  Jones  could  not  fail  to  be  a  fource 
equally  of  amufement  and  inftruttion. 

It  vtas  now  time  for  him  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  fome 
profeflion  which  might  give  fcope  to  that  laudable  ambi¬ 
tion,  of  obtaining  a  llation  in  fociety  adequate  to  his  en¬ 
dowments,  by  which  he  was  actuated.  The  law,  for  the 
Itudy  of  which  he  had  already  acquired  a  predilection,  was 
the  objett  of  his  choice;  and,  after  refigning  his  charge  as 
tutor,  he  entered  at  the  Temple  in  September  1770.  He 
did  not  however  facrifice  to  profeflional  lludies  all  thofe 
literary  purfuits  which  had  hitherto  fo  delightfully  oc¬ 
cupied  him.  Oriental  learning,  in  particular,  (till  attracted 
his  notice;  and,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Zoroafter,  by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  he  vindi¬ 
cated  the  honour  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  which  had 
been  attacked  in  the  preliminary  dilcourfe,  by  a  pamphlet 
in  French,  written  with  equal  elegance  and  feverity.  In 
1772  he  publilhed  a  fmall  volume  of  poems,  long  com- 
po.fed,  confiding  chiefly  of  tranilations  from  the  poets  of 
Afia,  to  which  two  profe  differtations  were  annexed. 
That  grace  and  brilliancy  of  ltyle  by  which  he  animated 
and  adorned  every  thing  he  touched,  were  confpicuous  in 
this  publication,  which  ranked  him,  at  lealt  in  point  of  dic¬ 
tion  and  verfification,  with  the  firft  poets  of  the  age.  He 
was  in  the  fame  year  eleCted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1774  he  gratified  the  learned  with  his  work  Be  Par/I  Ajia- 
tica ,  containing  commentaries  on  Afiatic  poetry  in  general, 
with  metrical  verfions  of  feveral  i’eleCt  pieces.  The  beauty 
and  purity  cf  his  Latin  ltyle,  and  the  extenfive  know¬ 
ledge  he  difplayed  of  oriental  literature,  attracted  the  no¬ 
tice  and  admiration  of  fcholars  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
At  the  end  of  this  performance,  in  an  Addrefs  to  the 
Mufe,  he  declared  his  intention  of  renouncing  the  belles- 
lettres,  and  devoting  himfelf  to  profeflional  ftudies.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  beginning  of  1774;  how¬ 
ever,  declined  pradice  till  he  Ihould  have  acquired  the 
necelfary  knowledge  in  the  actual  bufinefs  of  the  profef- 
fion.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  a  commiffioner  of  bank¬ 
rupts.  About  this  period,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  late 
pupil,  lord  Althorpe,  which  contains  a  palfage  (trikingly 
declaratory  of  his  political  fentiments.  He  (ays,  “As  to 
the  Tj-ssAiyjEvsc-ia  of  our  noble  conftitution,  which  has  hap¬ 
pily  presented  itfelf  to  your  imagination,  the  very  idea 
fires  me  with  rapture.  No,  my  dear  lord,  never  believe 
that  any  thing  is  impoflible  to  virtue  :  no,  if  ten  fuch  as 
you  conceive  fuch  fentiments  as  your  letter  contains,  and 
exprels  them  as  forcibly,  if  you  retain  thefe  fentiments, 
as  you  certainly  will,  when  yon  take  your  place  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  I  will  not  defpair  of  feeing  the  mo  it  glorious  of 
fights,  a  nation  freely  governed  by  its  own  laws ; .  This  I  pro- 
mife,  that,  if  fuch  a  decemvirate  (hould  ever  attempt  to 
reitore  our  conftitutional  liberty  by  conftitutionai  means,, 
I  would  exert  in  their  caule  fuch  talents  as  I  have  ;  and* 
even  if  I  were-  opprefled  with  ficknefs,  and  torn  with  pain, 
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would  dart  from  my  couch,  and  exclaim  with  Trebonius, 
If  you  mean  to  aft  worthily,  O  Romans!  I  am  well.”  It 
will  hereafter  appear  how  much  he  was  in  earneft  in  this 
generous  purpofe. 

How  well  he  was  able  to  unite  claffical  erudition  with 
legal  knowledge,  appeared  in  his  Tranflation  of  the 
Speeches  of  Ifasus,  with  a  prefatory  difcourfe,  notes,  and 
commentary,  publidied  in  1778.  The  elegance  of  ftyle, 
and  the  profound  critical  and  hiftorical  refearch,  difplayed 
in  this  performance,  commanded  the  applaufe  of  all  com¬ 
petent  judges.  Although  quitting  the  beaten  track  of  a 
profeffipn  is  not,  perhaps,  the  readied  way  to  attain  fuc- 
cefs  in  it,  yet  Mr.  Jones’s  talents  and  diligence  were  too 
confpicnous  not  to  meet  with  encouragement ;  and  his 
praftice  at  the  bar  rapidly  increafed.  But  there  exided 
an  impediment  to  his  progrefs  towards  profeiTional  rank 
and  dignity,  which  could  not  eafily  be  furmounted.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  he  had  been 
convinced  of  the  injuftice  of  the  Britilh  caufe,  and  had, 
with  his  charafteriltic  manlinefs  of  difpofition,  made  no 
fecret  of  his  opinion.  Moreover,  his  early  fondnefs  for 
the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  made  him  an  entliu- 
fiaft  for  political  liberty  ;  and  his  ardent  attachment  to 
the  Englifh  conftitution  was  formed  upon  the  view  he 
took  of  it,  as  the  freed  fydern  of  government  that  the 
wifdom  of  man  had  ever  framed.  In  a  letter  to  lord  Al- 
thorpe,  he  mentions  his  conviftion  “  that  on  the  popular 
part  of  every  government  depends  its  real  force,  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  its  laws,  its  welfare,  its  fecurity,  its  permanence.” 
In  the  clafh  of  parties,  therefore,  which  at  this  period  be¬ 
came  very  violent,  he  dood  diftinguifhed  as  an  oppofer  of 
the  principles  and  meafures  of  thofe  \Vho  had  then  the 
direction  of  public  affairs.  To  his  feelings  on  the  Ame¬ 
rican  conted  he  gave  vent  in  a  very  fpirited  and  clafiical 
Latin  Ode  to  Liberty,  which  he  publidied  under  the  fic¬ 
titious  name  Julius  Melefigonus,  formed  by  a  tranfpofi- 
tion  of  the  letters  of  his  own.  In  1780  he  became  a 
candidate  to  fucceed  fir  Roger  Newdigate  as  reprefentative 
in  parliament  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  He  was  re- 
fpeftably  fupported  ;  but  bis  political  principles  were  too 
little  in  unifon  with  thofe  of  that  body  in  general  to  gain 
him  a  plurality  of  voices,  and  he  declined  the  conteft  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  eledtion.  Poffeffing  the  conditutional 
jealoufy  of  a  danding  army,  which  has  ever  didinguidied 
the  friends  of  liberty  in  this  country,  the  difgraceful  tu¬ 
mults  of  that  year  induced  him  to  write  a  pamphlet  enti¬ 
tled  An  Enquiry  into  the  legal  Mode  of  fuppreffing  Riots, 
with  a  Conditutional  Plan  of  future  Defence.  This 
plan  was  founded  upon  that  idea  of  making  every  citizen 
a  foldier,  which  the  imminent  danger  of  invafion  has 
lately  caufed  to  be  carried  into  execution  to  fo  large  an 
extent. 

His  former  familiarity  with  the  Mufe  would  not  fuffer 
him,  even  in  the  midd  of  thefe  ferious  concerns,  intirely 
to  defert  her  ;  and  he  devoted  fome  ltifure  time  in  the 
following  winter  to  the  completion  of  a  trandation  of  fe- 
ven  ancient  poems  of  the  highed  repute  in  Arabia.  He 
alfo,  on  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  lord  Althorpe,  com- 
pofed  a  very  poetical  congratulatory  ode,  with  the  title  of 
The  Mufe  recalled.  A  lhort  ode  of  a  different  kind,  in 
the  fervent  and  free  drain  of  Alceus,  dedicated  to  liberty 
and  patriotifm,  which  he  foon  after  printed,  became  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Votaries  of  thofe  noble  interefts. 
That  this  recurrence  to  his  former  purfuits  might  not  be 
thought  to  indicate  a  relaxation  in  his  profefiional  ftudies, 
he  gave  to  legal  readers  an  Effay  on  the  Law  of  Bail¬ 
ments,  which  was  much  admired  for  its  fcientific  arrange¬ 
ment  and  clearnefs  of  elucidation.  The  attempts  in  the 
year  1782  for  procuring  a  reform  of  parliament  had  in 
him  a  zealous  friend  ;  and  he  ably  fupported  the  princi¬ 
ple  in  a  fpeech  at  a  meeting  for  the  purpofe  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  tavern,  which  was  printed.  He  alfo  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society  for  Conditutional  Information,  and 
employed  his  pen  in  promoting  its  obje&s.  During  an 
excursion  to  Paris  in  that  year,  he  drew  up  a  fliort  Dia¬ 


logue  between  a  Farmer  and  Country  Gentleman  on  the 
Principles  of  Government.  For  the  publication  of  an 
edition  of  this  tract  in  Wales,  the  dean  of  St.  Afaph  (af¬ 
terwards  his  brother-in-law)  had  a  bill  of  indictment  pre¬ 
ferred  againd  him  for  fedition.  Upon  this  event  Mr. 
Jones  fent  a  letter  to  lord  Kenyon,  then  chief  judice  of 
Chefter,  avowing  himfelf  to  be  the  author,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  that  every  pofition  in  it  was  ftriftly  conformable  to 
the  laws  and  conftitution  of  England.  Fie  feems,  how¬ 
ever,  not  long  to  have  preferved  His  political  ardour;  for, 
in  a  letter  to  the  bifliop  of  St.  Aftaph,  dated  September, 
178a,  he  fays,  “As  to  politics,  I  begin  to  think  that  the- 
natural  propenfity  of  men  to  difient  from  one  another 
will  prevent  them,  in  a  corrupt  age,  from  uniting  in  any 
laudable  defign  ;  and  at  prefent  1  have  nothing  co  do  but 
to  reft  on  my  oars.” 

The  pod  of  one  of  the  judges  in  the  Englifii  territories 
of  India  had  long  been  a  particular  objeft  of  his  withe's, 
principally  on  account  of  the  opportunity  it  would  afford 
him  of  gratifying  his  paftion  for  oriental  refearches.  Dur¬ 
ing  lord  North’s  adminiftration,  lie  -flattered  himfelf  with 
the  profpeft  of  obtaining  this  fituation  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  change  of  minidry,  which  brought  lord  Shelburne 
into. power,  that  his  hopes  were  fulfilled.  In  March  1783, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  a  judge  of  the  fupreme 
court  of  judicature  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon 
him.  He  was  now  in  circumftanees  which  permitted  him 
to  folicit  an  union  with  an  amiable  lady  who  had  long  pof- 
fefled  his  affeftions ;  and  in  the  April  following,  he  married 
Maria-Anna  Shipley,  the  elded  daughter- of  the  bilhop 
of  St.  Afaph,  a  prelate,  like  himfelf,  warmly  attached  to 
the  principles  of  liberty.  Immediately  after,  he  embark¬ 
ed  with  his  bride  for  India,  rejoicing  in  the  independency 
and  ufefulnefs  that  lay  before  him,  and  probably  confoled 
for  his  reparation  from  his  Englifh  friends,  by  the  idea 
that  he  was  quitting  a  ftormy  fcer.e  of  politics,  in  which 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  aft  a  confident 
part.  He  mentions,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Afhburton,  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  profecution  of  the  dean  of  St.  Afaph  on 
account  of  his  Dialogue  ;  and  fays,  “  As  to  the  doftrines 
in  the  traft,  though  I  certainly  fhall  not  preach  them  to  the 
Indians,  who  mud  and  will  be  governed  by  abfolute 
power,  yet  I  fhall  go  through  life  with  the  perfuafion  that 
they  are  juft  and  rational.”  He  touched  in  his  courfe  at 
the  ifland  of  Hinzuan,  or  Joanna,  of  which  he  gave  an  en¬ 
tertaining  and  accurate  defcription.  See  Joanna. 

He  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  September  1783,  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  funftions  in. December,  when  he  open¬ 
ed  the  feffions  with  a  very  elegant  and  appropriate 
charge  to  the  grand  jury.  The  field  of  aftion  and  en¬ 
quiry  which  now  prefented  itfelf  to  him  was  immenfe ; 
and,  forefeeing  that  his  official  duties  would  greatly 
abridge  the  time  he  would  have  wifhed  to  allot  to  fci¬ 
entific  and  literary  purfuits,  he  planned  the  inftitution 
of  a  fociety  in  Calcutta  fimilar  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  So  much  activity  did  his  fpirit  infpire,  that  the 
members  affembled  in  January  1784.;  and,  after  the  go¬ 
vernor-general,  Mr.  Haftings,  had  declined  the  offered 
prefidency,  it  was  unanimously  conferred  upon  fir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones.  Senfible  of  the  neceffity  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  Shanfcrit,  the  facred  dialeft  of  India,  in  order  to  pur- 
fue  his  refearches  into  the  inftitutes  and  antiquities  of 
the  country,  he  fet  about  the  ftudy  of  it  with  his  charac- 
teriftic  ardour.  His  health  foon  differed  from  the  cli¬ 
mate,  and  for  its  reftoration  he  took  a  journey  through 
South  Bahar  and  the  diftrift  of  Benares.  Even  while  op- 
preffed  by  bodily  languor,  his  mind  was  active,  and  he 
brought  back  with  him  two  compolitions ;  one,  a  tale  in 
verfe,  entitled  The  Enchanted  Fruit,  or  the  Hindu  Wife; 
the  other,  a  Treatife  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
India,  inferted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Calcutta. 
Fie  refumed  his  feat  on  the  bench  and  his  place  in  the  fo¬ 
ciety  in  the  beginning  of  1785,  and  pronounced  before 
the  latter  his  fecond  anniverfary  difcourfe.  In  order  to 
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svoid  the  Interruptions  of  mixed  company,  he  withdrew 
in  the  fummer  to  a  retirement  at  Crifhnagur,  which  was 
particularly  attractive  to  him  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to 
n  Hindoo  college.  In  this  year,  a  periodical  work,  entitled 
the  Afiatic  Mifcellany,  was  begun' at  Calcutta,  and  fir 
William  Jones  communicated  to  it  feveral  compofitions 
of  the  lighter  kind,  among  which  were  nine  hymns  ad- 
dreffed  to  as  many  Hindoo  deities.  Thefe  are  original 
pieces,  replete  with  the  mythological  learning  of  the  Eaft, 
decorated  with  all  the  ornaments  of  lyric  poetry.  They 
poifefs  much  harmony  of  verfification,  and  beauty  of  ima¬ 
gery,  and  in  fome  paflages  rife  to  the  true  fublime. 

Among  the  various  objects  which  kept  his  powerful 
mind  in  perpetual  aClion,  the  molt  important  was  one 
connected  with  his  ftation,  the  attainment  of  which  was  a 
principal  motive  for  the  indefatigable  labour  he  bellowed 
on  learning  the  Shanfcrit.  This  was,  the  compilation  of  a 
complete  digeft  of  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  laws,  by  means 
of  which,  controverfies  might  be  decided  between  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  countries  under  the  Englilh  jurifdiCtion,  by 
the  Englilh  judges,  without  fruiting  to  the  fallacious  re- 
prefentations  of  native  lawyers.  To  this  great  work  he 
devoted  much  perfonal  expence  in  entertaining  learned 
men  of  the  country,  and  a  great  portion  of  his  valuable 
time  in  making  tranllations  from  the  ealtern  law-books  of 
the  higheft  authority.  He  did  not  live  to  bring  it  to  a 
conclufion ;  but  that  fo  ufeful  a  talk  is  at  length  accom- 
pli (lied,  may  be  confidered  as  entirely  owing  to  his  miti¬ 
gation  and  primary  labours.  The  fame  juft  regard  to  the 
rights  of  other  nations,  in  fecuring  to  them  the  benefits 
of  their  own  laws  and  inftitutions,  induced  him  to  be¬ 
come  the  protestor  of  the  Britilli  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, 
in  refpeCt  to  the  trial  by  jury,  when  an  idea  was  enter¬ 
tained  of  applying  for  a  power  of  fummary  conviction 
and  punilhment,  in  order  to  give  more  effect  to  the  po¬ 
lice  of  that  capital. 

The  publication  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  the  memoirs 
of  that  learned  fociety  to  which  he  had  given  birth,  oc¬ 
cupied  much  of  his  attention.  He  law  three  volumes  of 
the  work  printed,  and  a  fourth  prepared  for  the  prefs  ;  to 
which,  befides  ten  anniverl'ary  difeourfes,  he  contributed 
a  number  of  curious  and  interelling  papers.  Of  thefe, 
fome  relate  to  natural  hillory  ;  for  this,  efpecially  the  bo¬ 
tanical  department  of  it,  was  one  of  his  favourite  amufe- 
inents  in  his  country  retreat.  In  1789  he  enriched  lite¬ 
rature  with  a  very  lingular  work,  the  tranfiation  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Indian  drama  entitled  Sacontala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring. 
The  novelty  of  the  manners,  the  imagery,  and  the  defign, 
rendered  it  a  very  interelling  curiolity,  and  the  llyle  of 
the  tranfiation  was  greatly  admired  for  its  fweetnefs  :  we 
have  given  a  pretty  long  extract  from  it  under  the  article 
Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  1 54.  A  work  which  had  long  em¬ 
ployed  his  ferious  attention,  appeared  in  the  beginning  of 
1794:  it  was  a  tranfiation  of  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  a 
famous  Indian  legiflator,  comprifing  a  fyftem  of  duties, 
civil  and  religious.  To  the  Undent  of  ancient  manners 
and  opinions, this  is  a  very  interelling  work;  and  the  pu¬ 
rity  and  fublimity  of  its  religious  fentiments  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  veneration. 

The  climate  of  India  had  proved  fo  unfavourable  to  the 
Jiealth  of  lady  Jones,  that  Hie  was  at  length  reluCtantly 
obliged  to  interrupt  the  tender  fociety  which  had  confti- 
tuted  fuch  a  portion  of  their  mutual  liappinefs,  and  em¬ 
bark  for  England,  in  December  1793.  It  was  his  plan  to 
follow  her  as  foon  as  he  Ihould  have  brought  to  a  conclu¬ 
fion  his  digeft  of  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  laws,  and  have 
fecured  that  competence  which  might  enable  him  to  fpend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  dignified  leifure.  His  own 
health  was  in  his  own  opinion  fufliciently  re-ellablifhed  to 
jullify  the  expectation  of  living  to  enjoy  his  fame  and  for¬ 
tune;  but  the  (hort  period  to  which  he  furvived,  renders 
»t  probable  that  even  then  he  bore  about  him  the  feeds  of 
cideafe.  On  the  loth  of  April,  1794,  he  was  feized  at 
Calcutta  with  an  inflammation  of  the  liver,  which  refilled 
all  remedies,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  fame  mouth  put  a 
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period  to  his  exigence  without  pain  or  ftruggle.  He  was 
then  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  Hill  pofleffing  the 
full  vigour  of  his  mental  powers,  and  occupied  with  vaft 
projects  of  literature,  which  might  have  employed  an  ac¬ 
tive  life  protraCted  to  the  utmolt  limits  allotted  to  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 

Few  men  have  died  more  ?-efpeCled  or  more  regretted 
than  fir  William  Jones  ;  as  few  have  palled  a  more  ufeful 
and  irreproachable  life.  The  vaft  extent  of  his  erudition 
has  been  difplayed  in  the  preceding  narrative  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  labours;  to  which  it  might  be  added,  that  fcarcely 
any  fubjeCl  of  human  refearch  efcaped  his  notice.  As  a 
linguift  he  has  fcarcely  ever  been  equalled  ;  for  his  lilt  of 
languages  comprehends  “  eight  ftudied  critically  ;  eight 
ftudied  lefs  perfeClly,  but  all  intelligible  with  a  dictionary  ; 
and  twelve  ftudied  lead  perfeClly,  but  all  attainable.'” 
Nor  was  his  indultry  in  acquiring  elementary  knowledge 
productive  of  drynefs ;  on  the  contrary,  taile  and  elegance 
marked  all  his  exertions.  As  a  poet,  he  would  probably 
have  rifen  to  the  fir  11  clafs,  had  his  ardour  for  tranfplant- 
ing  foreign  beauties  allowed  him  leifure  for  the  exercife 
of  his  own  invention.  His  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory, 
philofophy,  laws,  religion,  manners,  and  fciences,  of  na¬ 
tions,  ancient  and  modern,  was  moll  extenfive  and  pro¬ 
found  ;  of  which  no  other  proof  need  be  adduced  than 
his  difquifitions  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  efpecially  his 
enquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Indians,  Arabs,  Tartars, 
Perfians,  and  Chinel'e.  His  private  virtues  were  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  his  intellectual  endowments.  As  a  foil,  a  huf- 
band,  a  friend,  and  a  citizen,  he  fulfilled  every  duty  in  an 
exemplary  manner;  his  integrity  in  the  exercife  of  his  ju¬ 
dicial  office  was  above  all  fufpicion,  and  his  whole  con¬ 
duct  befpokea  manly  and  independent  fpirit.  A  rational 
and  exalted  piety  crowned  the  whole  ;  nor  did  the  liberal 
view  which  he  took  of  religions  in  general,  impair  his 
conviction  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  Chriftian 
revelation. 

His  friends  and  country  have  not  been  wanting  in  tef- 
timonies  to  his  merit,  and  tributes  to  his  memory.  The 
moll  effectual  monument  of  his  fame  has  been  raifed  by 
the  affeCtion  of  his  widow,  who  publifiied  his  works  (the 
only  progeny  he  left)  in  a  fplendid  edition  of  fix  quarto 
volumes,  1799.  She  alfo,  at  her  own  expence,  placed  a 
fine  marble  monument  of  him,  executed  by  Flaxman,  in 
the  anti-chamber  of  Univerfity-college,  Oxford.  The  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Eaft- India  Company  unanimoufly  voted  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul’s  c&thedral,  and' a 
ftatueof  him  to  be  fent  to  Bengal.  A  fociety  of  gentle¬ 
men  in  Bengal,  who  received  their  education  at  Oxford, 
fublciibed  a  fum  for  a  prize-diflertation  on  his  character 
and  merits  by  Undents  in  that  univerfity.  His  intimate 
and  worthy  friend  fir  John  Shore,  now  lord  Teignmouth, 
pronounced  his  eulogy  in  a  difeourfe  before  the  Afiatic 
Society  at  Calcutta,  and  has  fince  compofed  Memoirs  of 
his  Life,  in  a  quarto  volume,  from  which  the  preceding 
narrative  has  been  extracted.  Nor  has  the  Mule  been 
filent ;  a  poem  of  great  beauty  to  the  memory  of  fir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones  has  been  inferted  in  a  collection  of  poems  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice,  author  of  Indian  Antiquities. 
His  name,  in  fine,  has  never  been  mentioned  without 
fome  expreffion  of  praife  and  admiration.  The  editors  of 
the  Monthly  Review  call  him  “one  of  the  mod  accom- 
plifbed,  moll  amiable,  and  molt  virtuous,  perfonages,  that 
a  country,  once  J'ersx  virorum,  has  ever  produced.  Learn¬ 
ed  without  pedantry,  elegant  without  oflentation,  affable 
and  condefcending,  he  poflefled  all  the  foft  graces  of  hu¬ 
manity.  His  luxuriant  fancy  was  chaftened  by  a  correCt 
and  refined  taile.  His  capacious  mind  was  ftored  with 
the  treafures  of  univerfal  erudition.  The  purfuits  of  a 
dull  and  laborious  profeffion  had  not  damped  the  fire  of 
his  genius,  nor  repreffed  the  generous  throbbings  of  the 
heart.  In  times  certainly  not  the  mod  propitious  to  the 
growth  or  the  difplay  of  liberal  fentiments,  he  relifted  the 
leduCtions  of  interefl,  maintained  the  unqueftionable  in¬ 
dependence  of  his  character,  and  dared  to  cherifh  the  fa- 
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cred  love  of  freedom.”  We  cannot  do  better  than  infert 
a  few  pafl'ages  from  the  inaugural  difcourfe  above  alluded 
to,  delivered  by  fir  John  Shore,  on  being  chofen  to  fill  the 
prefident’s  chair  at  a  meeting  of  the  Afiatic  Society  on 
the  zzd  May,  1794;  and  in  which  he  bellows  due  enco¬ 
miums  on  the  merits  of  his  illuftrious  predeceffor.  “  Sir 
William  Jones  difcovered  a  pafiion,  and  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  aptitude,  for  the  acquirement  of  languages.  Befides 
the  ufual  accomplifhments  of  a  fcholar,  he  was  mailer  of 
the  more  polilhed  dialefts  of  modern  Europe,  and  fpoke 
and  wrote  with  the  utmoll  fluency  the  French,  Spanifh, 
and  Italian.  Of  the  Portuguefe  and  German,  alfo,  he  had 
a  competent  knowledge.  With  fuch  facility  of  appre- 
henfion,  and  great  powers  of  memory,  he  commenced,  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  the  ftudy  of  oriental  literature. 
He  became  a  thorough  proficient  in  the  Arabic  and  Perfian 
tongues,  underltood  the  Hebrew,  was  even  converfant 
with  the  Turkifli  idiom,  and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  learn 
the  radical  characters  of  the  Chinefe  language.  It  was 
to  be  expeCled,  (fays  fir  John  Shore,)  after  his  arrival  in 
India,  that  he  would  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
making  himlelf  mafter  of  the  Shanfcrit;  and  the  moll  en¬ 
lightened  profeffors  of  the  doflrines  of  Brahma  confefs 
with  pride,  delight,  and  furprife,  that  his  knowledge  of 
their  facred  dialed  was  moll  critically  corred  and  pro¬ 
found.  The  pandits,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
him,  when  I  faw  them  after  his  death,  at  a  public  durbar, 
could  neither  fupprefs  their  tears  for  his  lofs,  nor  find 
terms  to  exprefs  their  admiration  at  the  wonderful  pro- 
grefs  he  had  made  in  their  fcience.” 

From  a  paper  in  the  hand- writing  of  fir  William  Jones, 
at  appears  that  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf  a  wide  range 
of  inquiries  refpeding  the  hiltory  and  fcience  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  nations.  It  confifls  of  twenty-three  articles  entitled 
Qejiderati ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  on  the  Philofophy, 
Geometry,  Aftronomy,  Algebra,  Medicine,  Mufic,  My¬ 
thology,  and  Drama,  of  the  ancient  Indians  ;  tranflations 
of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas ;  a  didionary  and  grammar  of 
of  the  Shanfcrit ;  and  on  the  hiilories  of  India,  Arabia, 
Perfia,  and  the  Tartar  nations. 

It  is  a  circumftance  which  deferves  notice,  that  fir  Wil¬ 
liam  did  not  begin  the  arduous  lludy  of  law  till  after  he 
had  reached  his  tvventy-fecond  year.  His  mind  was  then 
formed,  and  was  feafoned  by  the  maxims  of  general  phi¬ 
lofophy.  As  a  judge,  he  was  equally  valued  for  his  abi¬ 
lity  and  his  confcientious  integrity.  His  addrefles  to  the 
juries  were  models  of  liberality,  tendernefs,  nice  difcri- 
mination,  and  elegant  didion.  With  moil  of  the  fciences 
he  had  fome  acquaintance.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  ana¬ 
tomy;  and  the  interefting  dilcoveries  lately  made  in  che- 
miftry  engaged  his  attention.  The  lighter  ftudy  of  bo¬ 
tany,  originally  begun  under  tire  confinement  of  a  linger¬ 
ing  ciforder,  was  his  laft  and  favourite  purfuit. 

Curiofity  will  a  Ik,  by  what  means  fir  William  Jones  was 
enabled  to  acquire  fuch  extenfive  knowledge,  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  Ihort  life  not  exceeding  eight-and-forty  years  ? 
It  was  by  the  exad  and  regular  diftribution  of  his  time. 
His  ftudies  began  with  the  dawn  of  the  day,  and  were 
continued  with  a  perfeverance  which  furmounted  every 
obftacle.  Eager  to  gain  information  on  all  fubjeds,  he 
liftened  with  complacency  to  perfons  of  every  defcription, 
and  of  all  varieties  of  talents  and  education.  He  was 
formed  for  focial  intercourfe ;  and  his  gentle  deportment 
and  fluent  converfation  rendered  him  the  delight  of  every 
company.  He  fought  humble  merit  in  her  retreat,  and 
foilered  her  with  a  maternal  care.  Humanity  and  Litera¬ 
ture  will  long  lament  his  lofs ! 

JONES  (William),  a  pious  and  worthy  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  the  fon  of  Morgan  Jones,  a 
Wellh  gentleman,  defcended  from  colonel  Jones,  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  After  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  was  born  at  Lowick 
in  Northamptonlhire,  in  the  year  1726.  He  early  difco¬ 
vered  an  inquifitive  temper,  and  induftry  in  acquiring 
knowledge;  and,  when  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  fcholar  at  the  Cbarter-houfe,  in  London,  where 


he  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan¬ 
guages.  When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  en¬ 
tered  of  Univerfity-college,  Oxford,  on  a  Charter-houfe 
exhibition,  and  in  that  feminary  purfued  the  ufual  courfe 
of  ftudies  with  unremitted  diligence.  His  moil  intimate 
acquaintance  in  college  appears  to  have  been  with  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  were  inclined  to  Mr.  Hutchinfon’s  opinions 
in  theology  and  philofophy;  and,  from  his  converfation 
with  them,  as  well  as  the  examination  of  that  gentleman’s 
writings,  he  was  induced  to  become  a  convert  to  his  doc¬ 
trines.  To  the  fame  fyftem  he  was  inllrumental  in  at¬ 
taching  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  (afterwards  biflrop)  Horne, 
as  we  have  already  feen  in  the  life  of  that  prelate,  vol.  x. 
p.  285.  Mr.  Jones  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  the  year  1749,  and  foon  afterwards  received  deacon’s 
orders  from  the  bilhop  of  Peterborough.  In  1751,  he 
was  ordained  prieft  by  the  bilhop  of  Lincoln  ;  and,  on  quit¬ 
ting  the  univerfity,  became  curate  at  Finedon  in  Nor¬ 
thamptonlhire.  While  he  was  in  this  fituation,  he  pub- 
lilhed,  in  1753,  his  Full  Anfwer  to  Bilhop  Clayton’s  Ef- 
fay  on  Spirit,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  lupport  the 
caufe  of  orthodoxy  by  an  appeal  to  the  religion  and  learn¬ 
ing  of  heathen  antiquity,  particularly  the  notions  of  the 
Hermetic,  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic,  trinities.  In  the 
year  1754,  he  formed  a  happy  matrimonial  connection, 
and  went  to  refide  at  Wadenhoe  in  Northamptonlhire,  as 
curate  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Brooke  Bridges. 
In  this  place  he  drew  up  and  publilhed,  in  what  year  we 
are  not  informed,  his  Catholic  Doclrine  of  the  Trinity, 
8vo;  which  was  favourably  received  by  the  orthodox 
world,  and  was  enlarged  in  the  third  edition,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1767,  by  a  Letter  to  the  common  People  in  An¬ 
fwer  to  fome  popular  Arguments  againll  the  Trinity. 
Here  alfo  he  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  experiments,  necef- 
fary  to  his  compofing  a  treatife  on  philofophy,  in  eluci¬ 
dation  of  his  favourite  fyftem;  and  met  with  liberal  friends, 
who,  by  a  fubfcription  among  themfelves  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  per  annum  for  three  years,  enabled  him  to 
furnifh  himfelf  with  fuch  an  apparatus  as  he  wanted. 
The  refult  of  his  labours  was  An  Ellay  on  the  firlt  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Natural  Philofophy,  publilhed  in  1762,  4to.  in¬ 
tended  to  demonftrate  the  ufe  of  natural  means,  or  fecond 
caul'es,  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  material  world,  from  rea- 
fon,  experiments,  and  the  teftimony  of  antiquity.  It  was 
defigned  as  a  preparatory  work,  to  obviate  the  objections 
againll  the  fyftem  for  which  he  was  an  advocate,  founded 
on  the  Newtonian  philofophy  ;  and  it  difplayed  confider- 
able  learning  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  an  ardent  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  interefts  of  piety  and  virtue,  united  with  the 
eccentric  peculiarities  of  the  Hutchinfonian  fchool.  The 
earl  of  Bute  was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  it,  that  he  defired 
the  author  not  to  be  intimidated  through  fear  of  the  ex¬ 
pence  from  purfuing  his  philofophical  ftudies,  but  to  di- 
reft  Mr.  Adams,  the  mathematical  inftrument-maker,  to 
fupply  him  with  fuch  inftruments  as  he  might  want,  and 
to  place  them  to  his  lordlhip’s  account. 

In  the  year  1764,  archbilhop  Seeker  prefented  Mr.  Jones 
to  the  vicarage  of  Betherfden  in  Kent,  whither  he  re¬ 
moved  with  his  family  ;•  and,  when  he  afterwards  found 
that  the  income  of  his  benefice  was  not  equal  to  what  he 
expelled,  in  purfuance  of  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  un¬ 
dertook  the  tuition  of  a  few  pupils.  For  fuch  an  office 
he  was  well  qualified  by  his  ikill  in  the  learned  languages, 
his  various  knowledge,  his  great  induftry,  and  his  perspi¬ 
cuous  eafy  manner  of  communicating  inllrudtion.  In 
1765,  the  archbilhop  prelented  him  to  the  reCtory  of 
Pluckley  in  the  fame  county,  where  he  took  up  his  refi- 
dence,  and  continued  his  plan  of  education,  purfuing  at 
the  fame  time  his  courfe  of  philofophical  experiments,  as 
well  as  theological  ftudies,  -and  difeharging  his  paftoral 
duties  with  exemplary  zeal  and  diligence.  In  the  year 
1769,  he  publilhed  a  Letter  to  A  Young  Gentleman  at 
Oxford,  intended  for  Holy  Orders,  containing  fome  fea- 
fonable  Cautions  againll  Errors  in  Doftrine,  8vo.  con¬ 
fining,  chiefly,  of  the  fubftance  of  a  vifitation-fermon 
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preached  before  arclibilhop  Seeker  in  17 66.  His  fubfe- 
quent  publications  during  his  continuance  at  Pluckley 
were,  fome  remarks  on  the  principles  and  fpirit  of  the 
Confeffional,  annexed  to  a  new  edition  of  his  Anfwer  to 
an  Efl'a}'’  on  Spirit,  & c.  1770,  8vo.  Zoologia  Etkica ;  a 
Difquifition  concerning  the  Mofaic  DiftinCtion  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  clean  and  unclean  ;  being  an  Attempt  to  explain  to 
Chriitians  the  Wifdom,  Morality,  and  Ufe,  of  that  Infti- 
tution,  in  two  Parts,  1771,  8vo.  Three  Dilfertations 
on  Life  and  Death,  1772,  8vo.  a  volume  of  Difqui- 
fitions  on  fome  feleCt  Subjects  of  Scripture,  which  had 
been  before  feparately  printed,  1773,  8vo.  and  Reflexions 
bn  the  Growth  of  Heathen ifm  among  Chriftians,  in  a  Let¬ 
ter  to  a  Friend  at  Oxford,  by  a  Prefbyter  of  the  Church 
of  England,  1776,  8vo. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Jones  was  induced  to  remove  from 
Pluckley,  and  to  accept  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Nay- 
land  in  Suffolk.  Soon  afterwards  he  effected  an  exchange 
of  Pluckley  for  the  redtory  of  Pafton  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  which  he  vifited  annually;  but  took  up  his  abode 
at  Nayland,  which  no  future  offer  of  preferment  tempted 
him  to  quit.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  entered  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Sidney-college,  in  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge, 
■where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  From  the 
title  of  his  next  publication,  Mr.  Jones  appears  to  liave 
been  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  but  we  have 
no  information  concerning  the  time  when  this  honour 
was  conferred  upon  him.  The  work  to  which  we  allude, 
was  his  Phyfiological  Difquifitions  5  or  Difcourfes  con¬ 
cerning  the  natural  Philofophy  of  the  Elements,  1781,  4to. 
This  performance  contains  difcourfes  on  matter,  and  the 
feveral  kinds  of  bodies;  on  the  nature  and  caufes  of  mo¬ 
tion  ;  on  the  nature  and  ufes  of  the  elements  ;  on  fire,  its 
properties  and  effects ;  on  the  nature  and  properties  of 
air;  on  the  philofophy  of  mufical  founds ;  on  foifil  bodies ; 
on  phyfical  geography,  or  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  earth  ; 
and  on  the  appearances,  caufes,  and  prognoftic  figns,  of 
the  weather.  They  contain  much  inftruCtive,  much  en¬ 
tertaining,  and  much  fanciful,  matter,  ingenioufly  applied 
in  an. attempt  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  things,  and  to 
conftruCt  a  theory  of  nature  on  the  principles  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  favourite  fyftem.  Mr.  Jones’s  next  publication  was 
theological,  and  confifted  of  Leisures  on  the  figurative 
Language  of  the  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Interpretation  of 
it  from  the  Scripture  itfelf,  1788,  8vo.  which  contain  a 
mixture  of  judicious  and  valuable  explanations  of  ferip- 
ture  metaphors,  with  others  in  which  the  author  has  given 
full  fcope  to  his  lively  imagination. 

In  dilcharging  the  duties  of  his  paftoral  office,  Mr.  Jones 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  young  people  of  his  pariffi, 
whom  he  inilruCted  privately  in  his  own  houfe  and  pub¬ 
licly  in  the  church,  by  a  courfe  of  catechetical  lectures 
adapted  to  their  capacities ;  and,  as  he  was  zealoufly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  eftablilliment  of  which  he  was  a  minifter, 
he  endeavoured  to  fecure  their  adherence  to  its  com¬ 
munion,  not  only  by  the  reprefentations  which  he  laid 
before  them  of  the  nature  of  the  church,  and  the  finful- 
nefs  of  fehifm,  but  by  different  Ifnall  treatifes,  fuch  as  An 
Effay  on  the  Church,  the  Churchman’s  Catechifm,  &c. 
That  thefe  labours  were  not  inefficacious  among  his  pa- 
rifhioners,  he  had  reafon  to  conclude  from  the  increafe 
which  he  had  the  fatisfaCtion  to  fee  in  the  number  of 
thofe  who  attended  at  the  facrament.  In  the  year  1790 
cur  author  publiflied  two  volumes  of  Sermons  on  moral 
and  religious  Subjects,  8vo.  which  are  chiefly  of  a  p radi¬ 
cal  and  ufeful  tendency,  and  include  fome  difeour-fes  on 
natural  hiftory,  delivered  at  Mr.  Fairchild’s  annual  lecture 
at  Shoreditch- church,  of  which  the  preacher  is  appointed 
by  the  Royal  Society.  They  refleCt  credit  on  the  author’s 
piety  and  benevolence;  but  his  fondnefs  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  them  of  allegories  and  fpiritual  allufions, 
renders  many  of  his  remarks  and  illuftrations  not  eafily 
intelligible  to  plain  and  common  readers. 

In  the  year  1792,  alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  the  Britifti 
<3onftitution,  which  he  conceived  to  be  in  danger  from 


the  growing  prevalence  of  democratical  principles,  and 
alfo  for  the  exiftence  of  the  eftabliftied  church  and  creed, 
againft  which  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  afliduity  of 
feCtaries,  free  enquirers,  and  unbelievers,  was  direCted, 
Mr.  Jones  employed  his  pen  in  the  fervice  of  high-church 
politics.  He  was  the  author  of  A  Letter  from  Thomas 
Bull  to  his  Brother  John,  which  was  induftrioufly  circu¬ 
lated  throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
rniniftration  ;  and  he  drew  up  and  publiffied  the  prol’pec- 
tus  of  a  plan  of  a  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Princi¬ 
ples,  the  eftablifhment  of  which  he  had  long  meditated. 
To  whatever  caufe  it  was  owing,  however,  his  efforts  to 
form  fuch  a  fociety  did  not  fucceed.  In  connexion  with 
thofe  efforts  he  gave  birth  to  The  Britifti  Critic;  and 
publiflied  a  collection  of  traCts  by  Charles  Leflie,  Mr. 
Law,  Mr.  Norris,  Roger  North,  bifhop  Horne,  himfelf, 
See.  In  2  vols.  8 vo.  under  the  title  of  The  Scholar  armed 
againft  the  Errors  of  the  Time  ;  or,  a  Collection  of  TraCts 
on  the  Principles  and  Evidence  of  Chriftianity,  the  Con- 
ftitution  of  Church,  and  Authority  of  Civil  Government. 
During  the  year  lalt  mentioned  Mr.  Jones  met  with  a  fe- 
vere  lots  in  the  death  of  his  intimate  friend  bifhop  Horne, 
to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  and  whofe  life  he  undertook 
the  talk  of  recording.  This  work  made  its  appearance  in 
the  year  1795,  entitled,  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Studies,  and 
Writings,  of  the  Right  Reverend  George  Horne,  D.  D. 
late  Lord  Bifhop  of  Norwich,  8vo.  which,  though  it  can¬ 
not  be  commended  as  a  very  regular  and  well-digefted 
biographical  production,  is  written,  on  the  whole,  in  an 
interefting  and  plea  ling  manner,  and  contains  a  warm  and 
affeCHonate  tribute  of  refpeft  to  the  memory  of  that  pre¬ 
late.  To  a  fecond  edition  of  it,  publiflied  in  1799,  Mr. 
Jones  prefixed  a  concife  expofition  of  Mr.  Hutchinfon’s 
leading  theological  and  philofophical  opinions. 

Our  author  now  was  become  advanced  in  age,  and  was 
obliged  by  his  infirmities  to  difeontinue  his  practice  of 
taking  pupils.  That  he  might  not  be  fubjected  to  any 
inconvenience  from  the  diminution  of  his  income  which 
was  thus  created,  in  the  year  1798  the  archbilhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  benevolently  prefented  him  to  the  finecure  rec¬ 
tory  of  Hollingbourn  in-Kent ;  which,  however,  he  did 
not  live  long  to  enjoy.  The  laft  publication  which  he 
lent  into  the  world  was  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Ufe  and  In¬ 
tention  of  fome  remarkable  Paifages  of  the  Scriptures,  not 
commonly  underltood ;  addreffed  to  the  Readers  of  a 
Courfe  of  LeCturcs  on  the  figurative  Language  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  1799,  8vo.  Soon  after  this,  he  fuftained  a 
heavy  lofs  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  plunged  him 
in  deep  affliction  ;  and  that  trial  was  in  a  fliort  time  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  paralytic  attack,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
ufe  of  one  fide.  His  faculties,  however,  remained  unin¬ 
jured,  and  he  fpeedily  recovered  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to 
walk  with  a  flick,  and  to  write.  In  this  infirm  ftate  of 
body  he  lived  fome  months,  and  at  length  expired  with¬ 
out  a  figh  or  a  groan,  Feb.  6,  1800,  in  the  feventv-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Jones’s  learning  was  very  refpeCtable ;  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  what  he  confidered  to  be  truth,  fteady  and 
zealous ;  his  piety  ardent  and  animated  ;  his  moral  con¬ 
duct  not  only  irreproachable,  but  highly  exemplary;  and 
his  temper  and  manners  placid,  humble,  and  obliging. 
As  far  as  his  means  extended,  he  delighted  in  doing 
good  j  and  towards  his  flock  he  uniformly  behaved  as  a 
vigilant  affectionate  paftor.  To  his  other  knowledge  he 
added  that  of  phyfic,  which  he  commendably  applied  to 
the  relief  and  comfort  of  his  poorer  neighbours.  Of  the 
eftablifhment  of  which  he  was  a  minifter  he  was  an  intre¬ 
pid  champion,  on  what  are  commonly  called  high-church 
principles ;  and  of  the  theologico-philofophical  fyftem  of 
the  Hutchinfonian  fchool  he  is  juftly  confidered  to  be  the 
mod  ingenious  and  plaufible  defender.  Befides  the  pieces 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  narrative,  he  publiffied  nu¬ 
merous  fingle  fermons,  and  occafional  traCts.  We  have 
only  to  add,  that  Mr.  Jones  was  a  proficient  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  mulic  j  and  that  he  compofed  a  morning 
5  and 
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and  evening  cathedral-fervice,  ten  church-pieces  for  the 
organ,  with  four  anthems  in  fcore  for  the  ufe  of  the  church 
of  Nayland,  which  are  faid  to  be  greatly  admired,  as  of 
the  old  fchool,  and  in  the  true  claffical  ftyle.  Orthodox 
Churchman's  Mag.  1801.  Gent.  Mag.  1800. 

JONES  (Rev.  Thomas),  a  very  eminent  lefturer  at 
Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  was  born  at  Berriew,  in 
Montgomeryfhire,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1756.  The  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  life  of  this  gentleman  have  been  furnifhed 
by  the  reverend  and  learned  Herbert  Marfh,  who  had  been 
his  pupil.  His  education  till  he  entered  his  twelfth  year,  was 
confined  to  the  inftruftion  of  a  common  country  fchool, 
firft  at  Berriew,  and  afterwards  in  the  neighbouring  parifh 
of  Kerry.  During  the  time  that  he  frequented  the  latter 
fchool,  the  vicar  of  the  parifh,  difeovering  in  him  thofe 
talents  which  he  afterwards  fo  eminently  difplayed,  ad- 
vifed  his  mother  (for  he  loll  his  father  at  an  early  age)  to 
fend  him  to  the  grammar-fehool  at  Shrewfbury.  Here  he 
continued  nearly  feven  years,  and  was  inferior  to  none  of 
his  fchool-fellows,  either  in  attention  to  fludy,  or  in  re¬ 
gularity  of  conduct. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1774,  he  was  admitted  at  St.  John’s 
college,  Cambridge,  and  came  to  relide  there  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  following.  From  that  time  the  excellence  of  his  ge¬ 
nius  became  more  particularly  confpicuous.  He  had  ac¬ 
quired,  indeed,  at  fchool,  a  competent  fhare  of  claffical 
learning  ;  but  his  mind  was  lefs  adapted  to  Greek  and 
Latin  compolition  than  to  the  inveftigation  of  philofophical 
truths.  At  the  public  examinations  of  St.  John’s  college, 
he  not  only  was  always  in  the  firft  clafs,  but  was  without 
comparifon  the  belt  mathematician  of  his  year.  His  full 
fummer  vacation  was  devoted  entirely  to  his  favourite 
purfuit  5  and  at  that  early  period  he  became  acquainted 
with  mathematical  works  which  are  feldom  attempted  be¬ 
fore  the  third  year  of  academical  lludy.  He  remained  at 
St.John’s  college  till  after  the  public  examination  in  June 
1776;  and  on  the  27th  of  that  month  he  removed  to 
Trinity-college.  To  this  ftep  he  was  induced  by  the  fame 
unfortunate  caufe  which  has  deprived  St.  John’s  college 
of  many  other  very  diftinguilhed  members,  the  limitation 
in  the  election  to  fellowships.  By  this  limitation,  (which, 
when  the  college-ftatutes  were  framed,  was  intended  to 
obviate  a  then-exifting evil,)  there  can  be  only  one  fellow 
at  a  time  from  each  diocele  in  Wales  ;  and,  there  being 
then  a  fellow  from  the  diocefe  of  St.  Afaph  who  was  not 
expetfed  very  foon  to  make  a  vacancy,  Mr.  Jones,  who 
was  of  the  fame  diocefe,  had  no  prol'pecl  of  obtaining  the 
reward  to  which  his  talents  and  conduct  entitled  him. 
When  he  removed  to  Trinity-college,  he  determined  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  academical  phrafe)  to  degrade  a  year;  he 
became  a  member  of  the  year  below  him,  and  thus  defer¬ 
red  the  taking  of  his  bachelor-of-arts  degree  till  January 
1779.  His  motive  for  fo  doing  was  not  any  defign  of 
more  effectually  fecuring  to  himfelf  the  firft  rank  in  aca¬ 
demical  honours,  (for  there  are  few  years  in  which  he 
would  not  have  obtained  the  fame  diftinguilhed  place,) 
but  folely  to  obviate  the  objection,  which  might  otherwife 
have  been  made  to  him  when  candidate  for  a  fellowfhip  in 
Trinity-college,  that  he  had  refided  little  more  than  a 
year  in  that  fociety  when  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree. 
His  fuperiority  at  that  time  was  fo  decided,  that  no  one 
ventured  to  contend  with  him.  The  honour  of  fenior 
wrangler  was  conceded  before  the  examination  began  ; 
and  the  fecond  place  became  the  higheft  object  of  compe¬ 
tition.  If  any  thing  was  wanting  to  (how  his  fuperiority, 
it  would  be  rendered  fufficipntly  confpicuous  by  the  cir- 
cumftance,  that  he  was  tutor  to  the  fecond  wrangler  : 
and  the  writer  of  this  memoir  gladly  embraces  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  publicly  acknowledging,  that  for  the  honour 
which  he  then  obtained  he  was  indebted  to  the  inftruClion 
of  his  friend. 

The  fame  year  in  which  Mr.  Jones  took  his  bachelor’s 
degree  he  was  appointed  alliftant-tutor  at  Trinity- college. 
On  the  ill  of  Oftober,  1781,  he  was  eledled  fellow  ;  and, 
in  October  1787,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cranke,  he 


was  appointed  to  the  office  of  head-tutor,  which  he  held 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  1786  and  1787  he  prefided  as 
moderator  in  the  philofophical  fchools,  where  his  acute- 
nefs  and  impartiality  were  equally  confpicuous.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  introduced  a  grace,  by  which  fel¬ 
low-commoners,  who  ufed  to  obtain  the  degree  of  bache¬ 
lor  of  arts  with  little  or  no  examination,  were  fubjefted 
to  the  fame  academical  exercifes  as  other  under-graduates. 
During  many  years  he  continued  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  fenate-houfe  examinations;  but  latterly  he  confined 
himfelf  to  the  duties  of  college-tutor.  Thefe,  indeed, 
were  fufficiently  numerous  to  engage  his  whole  attention  ; 
and  he  difplayed  in  them  an  ability  which  was  rarely 
equalled,  with  an  integrity  which  never  was  furpalfed. 
They  only  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  attending  his  lec¬ 
tures  are  able  to  ellimate  their  value.  Being  perfect  maf- 
ter  of  his  fubjedls,  he  always  placed  them  in  the  cleared 
point  of  view  ;  and,  by  his  manner  of  treating  them,  he 
made  them  interefting  even  to  thofe  who  had  otherwife  no 
reliih  for  mathematical  inquiries.  His  leflures  on  aftro- 
nomy  attrafled  more  than  ufual  attention,  fince  that 
branch  of  philofophy  afforded  the  moft  ample  fcope  for 
inculcating  (what,  indeed,  he  never  neglefled  in  other 
branches)  his  favourite  doftrine  of  final  caufes,  for  argu¬ 
ing  from  the  contrivance  to  the  Contriver,  from  the  flruc- 
ture  of  the  univerfe  to  the  being  and  attributes  of  God. 
And  this  doftrine  he  enforced,  not  merely  by  explaining 
the  harmony  which  refults  from  the  eftablifhed  laws  of 
nature,  but  by  fhowing  the  confufion  which  would  have 
arifen  from  the  adoption  of  other  laws.  His  leflures  oil 
the  principles  of  fluxions  were  delivered  with  unufual 
clearnefs;  and  there  was  fo  much  originality  in  them,  that 
his  pupils  have  often  exprefled  a  wifli  that  they  might  be 
printed.  If  thefe,  as  well  as  his  leflures  on  altronomy, 
had  been  publifhed,  the  wmrld  would  certainly  have  de¬ 
rived  from  them  material  benefit.  But  fuch  was  his  mo- 
defly,  that,  though  frequently  urged,  he  never  would 
content;  and  when  he  figned  his  will,  a  fhort  time  before 
his  death,  he  made  the  moft  earneft  requeft  to  the  writer  of 
this  memoir,  that  none  of  his  manuferipts  lhould  be 
printed.  But  it  is  a  confolation  to  know,  that  his  leflures 
on  philofophy  will  not  be  buried  in  oblivion  :  all  his 
writings  on  thofe  fubjects  have  been  delivered  to  his  fuc- 
cefior  in  the  tuition,  and,  though  lefs  amply  than  by  pub¬ 
lication,  will  continue  to  benefit  mankind. 

The  only  things  he  ever  publifhed  were  a  Sermon  on 
Duelling,  and  an  Addrefs  to  the  Volunteers  of  Montgo¬ 
meryfhire.  The  former  was  publifhed  as  a  warning  to  the 
young  men  of  the  univerlity,  foon  after  a  fatal  duel  had 
taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  letter,  which  he 
wrote  with  great  animation  (for  he  was  a  zealous  advo¬ 
cate  of  trie  volunteer  fyltem),  was  calculated  to  roufe  the 
volunteers  to  a  righteous  defence  of  their  country. 

As  the  admiflions  under  him  as  tutor  were  numerous 
beyond  example,  the  labour  and  anxiety  attendant  on  the 
difeharge  of  his  duties  gradually  impaired  a  conftitution 
which  was  naturally  feeble.  During  many  years  he  fuf- 
fered  from  an  infirmity  of  the  bread :  and  it  was  his  conllant 
belief  that  this  infirmity  would  be  the  occafion  of  his 
death.  But  he  feemed  to  have  recovered  from  this  com¬ 
plaint,  when  he  was  attacked  by  another  of  ftill  more 
dangerous  tendency.  He  was  latterly  fubjefl  to  internal 
inflammations,  which  at  length  produced  one  of  the  moft 
Angular  and  diftreffing  ulcerations  in  the  annals  of  medi¬ 
cine.  He  went  immediately  to  London,  to  confult  Dr. 
Baillie  and  Mr.  Cline;  but  the  diftafe  was  foon  found  to 
be  incurable.  His  friends,  indeed,  at  one  time  flattered 
themfelves  with  the  hope  of  his  recovery  ;  for,  when  he 
had  been  in  London  about  fix  weeks,  he  was  fo  f’arceftored, 
after  a  confinement  to  his  bed,  attended  with  exceffive 
pain,  that  he  was  not  only  enabled  to  remove  to  a  lodg¬ 
ing  in  the  Edgeware-road  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  but 
to  walk  feveral  miles  without  any  apparent  fatigue.  The 
former  fymptoms  of  his  complaint  gradually  abated,  and 
at  length  totally  ceafed.  But  this  ceffation  was  only  the 
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prelude  to  another  form  of  the  difeafe,  which  proved  more 
immediately  fatal.  A-total  t\nd  infurmountable  obflruc- 
tion  enfueh,  and  he  died  on  the  18th  of  July,  1807.  It 
was  his  particular  requeff  to  be  buried  without  pomp,  and 
in  a  cliurch-yard  only  fo  far  diftant  from  town  that  his 
body  might  not  be  expofed  to  the  depredation  of  nightly 
robbers.  He  was  conveyed,  therefore,  to  the  burial  ground 
of  Dulwich  college,  followed  by  his  relations  in  London, 
and  by  fome  of  his  neareft  and  dearefi  friends.  His  aca¬ 
demical  character  has  been  already  defcribed.  As  a  com¬ 
panion  he  was  highly  convivial  ;  he  poffejfed  a  vein  of 
humour  peculiar  to'liimfelf ;  and  no  one  told  a  ftory  with 
more  effecL  His  manners  were  mild  and  unaffuming,  and 
his  gentlenefs  was  equalled  only  by  his  firmnefs.  As  a 
friend,  he  had  no  other  limit  to  his  kindnefs  than  his  abi- 
] ity  to  ierve.  Indeed  his  whole  life  was  a  life  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  he  walled  his  ftrength  in  exerting  himfelf  for 
others.  The  benefits  which  he  conferred  were  frequently 
fo  great,  and  the  perfons  who  fublifted  by  his  bounty  were 
fo  numerous,  that  he  was  often  difireffed  in  the  midit  of 
affluence.  And,  though  he  was  head-tutor  of  Trinity- 
college  alnioft  twenty  years,  with  more  pupils  than  any 
of  his  predeceffors,  he  never  acquired  a  fufficient  capital 
to  enable  him  to  retire  from  office,  and  Itill  continue  his 
accuftomed  beneficence. 

JONES,  a  county  of  the  American  States,  in  North 
Carolina,  in  Newbern  diftricl,  bounded  north  by  Craven. 
It  contains  3141  free  inhabitants,  and  1681  Haves.  It  -is 
weil  watered  by  Trent  river,  and  its  tributary  llreams. 
Chief  town,  Trenton. 

JONES,  a  town  of  North  Carolina,  fituated  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Roanoke,  oppofite  Halifax. 

JONES’S  CREEK,  a  river  of  Pennfyl vania,  which  runs 
into  the  Delaware  in  lat.  40.  58.  N.  Ion.  75.  15.  W. 

JONES’S  FORD,  on  Brandy  wine- creek,  is  five  or  fix 
miles  above  Chad’s  Ford,  in  Pennfylvania. 

JONES’S  ISLAND,  an  ifland  in  Hudfon’s  Bay.  Lat. 
61.  52.  N.  Ion.  63.  W. 

JONES’S  KEY,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Spanifh  Main, 
near  the  Mofquito  fhore,  furrounded  with  rocks.  Lat. 
15.  35.  N.  Ion.  82.  27.  W. 

JONESTOWN,  in  Pennfylvania.  See  Williamsburg. 

JO'NESBOROUGH,  in  the  American  Hates,  is  the 
chief  town  of  Wafhington  diflridt  in  Tenneflee,  and  the 
feat  of  the  diflridt  and  county  courts.  It  has  But  few 
Jioufes,  having  been  but  lately  eflablifhed.  It  is  26  miles 
from  Greenville,  100  from  Knoxville,  40  from  Abingdon 
in  Virginia,  and  627  from  Philadelphia. 

JO'NESBOROUGH,  the  chief  town  of  Camden  county, 
in  Edenton  diflridt,  North  Carolina.  It  contains  a  court- 
lioufe  and  a  few  dwelling-houfes. 

JONE’SIA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  lieptan- 
dria,  order  monogynia.  Generic  effential  characters — 
Calyx  two-leaved ;  corolla  funnfel-form,  with  a  flefhy 
clofed  tube  and  four-cleft  border;  nedtary  a  ring  infected 
in  the  throat  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  bearing  the 
Aamina;  germ  pedicelled ;  legume  fcimitar-fliaped,  four 
to  eight  feeded. 

Jonefia  pinnata,  a  fingle  fpecies;  native  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies.  It  is  a  tree,  with  leaves  alternate,  unequally  pin¬ 
nate;  leaflets  four  or  fix  pair,  oblong-lanceolate;  flowers 
orange,  in  axillary  and  terminal  cymes. 

'  JONG-TCHANG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Se-tchuen :  forty- five  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Tchong- 
kiang. 

JONGO'MA,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  fituated  to  the  north 
of  Siam. 

10'NIA,  a^country  of  Afia  Minor,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  iEolia,  on  the  weft  by  the  JEgean  and  Icarian 
feas,  on  the  fouth  by  Caria,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Lydia  and 
part  of  Caria.  It  was  founded  by  colonies  from  Greece, 
and  particularly  Attica,  by  the  lonians  or  defcendants  of 
Ion.  Ionia  was  divided  into  twelve  fmall  ftates,  which 
formed  a  celebrated  confederacy  often  mentioned  by  the 
ancients.  Thefe  twelve  Hates  were  Priene,  Miletus,  Co- 
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lophon,  Clazomeriae,  Ephefus,  Lebedos,  Teos,  Phocsea, 
Erythrae,  Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of  Samos  and  Chios. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ionia  built  a  temple  which  they  called 
Pan  Ionium ,  from  the  concourfe  of  people  that  flocked 
thither  from  every  part  of  Ionia.  After  they  had  enjoyed 
for  fome  time  their  freedom  and  independence,  thev  were 
made  tributary  to  the  power  of  Lydia  by  Crcefus.’.  The 
Athenians  aflifted  them  to  fliake  off  the  fiavery  of  the 
Afratic  monarchs;  but  they  foon  forgot  their  duty  and 
relation  to  their  mother-country,  and  joined  Xerxes  when 
he  invaded  Greece.  They  were  delivered  from  the  Perfian 
yoke  by  Alexander,  and  reffored  to  their  original  inde¬ 
pendence.  They  were  reduced  by  the  Romans  under 
the  dictator  Sylla.  Ionia  has  been  always  celebrated  for 
_  the  falubrity  of  the  climate,  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil, 
and  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants. 

lO'NIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Ionia. 

IO'Nl  AN,  f.  A  native  of  Ionia. 

lO'NIAN  SEA,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic.  It  lies  between  Sicily  and 
Greece.  That  part  of  the  /Egean  Sea  which  lies  on  the 
coaffs  of  Ionia  in  Afia,  is  called  the  Sea  of  Ionia,  and  not 
the  Ionian  Sea.  According  to  fome  authors,  the  Ionian 
Sea  receives  its  name  from  Io,  who  fwarn  acrofs  there 
after  flie  had  been  metamorphoied  into  a  heifer. 

ION'IC,  adj.  Belonging  to  Ionia;  belonging  to  the 
dialed!  of  the  Ionian3.  Belonging  to  one  of  the  five  or¬ 
ders  of  architecture. — The  Ionic  order  partakes  of  the 
Doric  ftrength  and  Corinthian  ornaments.  CheJIerJield. — See 
the  article  Architecture,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

ION'IC  DI'ALECT,  in  grammar,  a  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Ionia. 

ION'IC  ME'TRE.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds.  i.Aa 
ionic  verfe  a  majore  admits  a  trochaic  fyzygy  promif- 
cuoufly  with  its  proper  foot.  But  the  verfe'  never  end* 
with  the  proper  foot  complete;  but  has  either  a  trochaic 
fyzygy,  or  the  proper  foot  incomplete : 

El  fJ,n  rd$Z  |  yffSlv.-rSl,  Sopboclci. 

Has  cum  gemi|na  compede  |  dedicat  catenas. 

Martial. 

Refolutions  of  the  long  fyllables  are  allowed  in  all  pof- 
flble  varieties. 

2.  An  ionic  verfe  a  minore  is  often  entirely  compofed 
of  its  proper  feet,  which  are  thefe  : 

uO\s e-if  |  urori  fA.iv  of  |  tt  yfXxu  |  ns^>a\av.  Phrytt. 

Miserarum  eft  j  nec  amorl  |  dare  liidum  |  neque  vino. 

The  two  fpecies  of  ionic  feet  are  not  to  be  intermixed  in. 
the  fame  verfe. 

ION'IC  SECT  was  the  firff  of  the  ancient  fedts  of  phi- 
lofophers ;  the  others  were  the  Italic  and  Eleatic.  The 
founder  of  this  fed!  was  Thales,  who,  being  a  native  of 
Miletus  in  Ionia,  occafioned  his  followers  to  affume  the 
appellation  of  Ionic.  Thales  was  fucceeded  by  Anaxi¬ 
mander,  and  he  by  Anaximenes,  both  of  Miletus.  Anaxa¬ 
goras  Clazomenius  fucceeded  them,  and  removed  his 
fchool  from  Alia  to  Athens,  where  Socrates  was  his  fcho- 
lar.  It  was  the  diltinguifhing  tenet  of  this  feet,  that  wa¬ 
ter  was  the  principle  of  all  natural  things. 

I'ONISM,/.  A  mode  of  fpeaking  peculiar  to  the  loni¬ 
ans.  Cote. 

JONKAKON'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Yani,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Gambia.  Lat.  13.37.  N, 
Ion.  13.  50.  W. 

JONKIO'PING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland,  fituated  near  the  Wetter  Lake;  it  has  two  fu= 
burbs;  and  contains  three  churches,  an  arfenal,  a  manu- 
fadture  of  arms,  and  about  3000  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
feat  of  juflice  for  Gothland:  156  miles  fouth-weff  of 
Stockholm.  Lat.  37.45.  N.  Ion.  13.  59.  E. 

JONOO'L,  a  town  on  the  north-weit  coaff  of  the  ifland 
of  Timor.  Lat.  8.  59.  S.  Ion.  125.  13.  E. 

JONQUIE'RE  BAY,  a  bay  on-  the  weft  eoaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Saghalien.  Lon.  30.  34,  N. 
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JONQUIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vauclufe:  four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Orange. 

JON'QUIL  and  JONQUIL'LA.  See  Narcissus.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  greatly  efteemed  for  their  ftrong 
fweetfcent.  Miller. 

Nor  gradual  bloom  is  wanting, 

Nor  hyacinths  of  pureft  virgin  white, 

Low  bent  and  blufhing  inward  5  nor  jonquilles 
Of  potent  fragrance.  Thomfon. 

JON'SAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente:  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Pons, 
and  thirteen  north-north-weft  of  Montlieu. 

JONS'BERG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland, 
near  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  :  twenty-two  miles  eaft  of 
Nordkioping. 

JON'SIUS  (John),  a  learned  German  philological  and 
philofophical  writer  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Rendfburg  in  Holltein,  in  the  year  1624..  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  he  removed  to  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  where  he  cultivated  literature  and  philofo- 
phy  wdtb  great  fuccefs  and  reputation,  and  died  prema¬ 
turely  in  1659,  when  only  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He 
was  the  author  of,  1 .  a  differtation  De  Hijloria  Peripatetica, 
which  Fabricius  informs  us  was  publiflied  at  Hamburgh 
in  1652,  4-to.  and  has  given  occafion  for  much  regret  in 
the  learned  world,  that  other  diflertations  of  his,  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fubjeft,  have  never  feen  the  light.  2.  De 
Spartis  aliifque  nonnullis  Epiftola  ad  Marquardum  Gu- 
den,  1654.  3.  De  Ordine  Librorum  Ariftotelis  Fragmen- 

tum.  Both  thefe  pieces  may  Ire  found  in  the  Syntagma 
rariorum  Diflertationum  ex  Mufaeo  Joan.  Geor.  Grsevii, 
publifhed  at  Utrecht  in  1702,  4-to.  4.  De  Scriptoribus 

Hiftoriae  Philofophicse,  Lib.  IV.  1659,  4to.  of  which  a 
larger  edition  was  printed  at  Jena  by  John  Chriltopher 
Dornius,  in  1716,  including  a  continuation  of  the  work 
to  the  editor’s  own  time.  Moreri. 

jfON'SON,  or  Johnson  (Benjamin),  a  poet  once  high 
in  reputation,  was  the  pofthumous  fon  of  a  clergyman  in 
Weftminfter,  where  he  was  born  in  1574,  about  a  month 
after  his  father’s  death.  His  family  was  originally  from 
Annandale  in  Scotland,  whence  his  grandfather  removed 
to  Carliflein  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Benjamin  received 
his  education  at  Weftminfter-fchool  under  the  learned 
Camden,  and  had  made  an  extraordinary  progrefs  at  the 
time  when  his  mother,  who  had  married  a  bricklayer  for 
her  fecond  hufband,  took  him  away  to  work  under  his 
Hep-father.  It  was  not  likely  that  one  to  whom  the  ftores 
of  claffical  literature  had  been  opened  fliould  acquiefce  in 
a  mechanical  employment  ;  he  efcaped  from  it  by  enlift- 
ing  for  a  foldier  in  the  army  then  ferving  againft  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  an  exploit  which  he  per¬ 
formed,  of  killing  ar\  enemy  in  fingle  combat,  gave  him 
occafion  to  boaft  ever  after  of  a  quality  which  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  found  in  conjunction  with  the  fpirit  of  poetry. 
On  his  return  he  entered  himfelf  at  St.  John’s  college, 
Cambridge;  but  the  ftate  of  his  finances  obliged  him  foon 
to  quit  this  defirable  refidence.  An  inclination  which  he 
felt  for  the  ftage  then  induced  him  to  apply  for  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  theatres ;  but  his  talents  as  ari  aftor  could 
only  obtain  for  him  admiilion  at  an  obfcure  playhoufe  in 
the  fuburbs,  and  he  was  even  obliged  to  undertake  parts 
of  low  mimicry  and  ridiculous  rant.  The  circumftjmce 
of  killing  a  fellow-aftor  in  a  duel,  for  which  he  was 
thrown  into  prifon,  brought  him  into  a  ftate  of  mind  of 
which  a  popifh  prieft  took  advantage  to  convert  him  to 
the  catholic  faith  ;  and  he  remained  attached  to  his  new 
religion  for  twelve  years. 

Soon  after  his  liberation  from  prifon,  he  married,  and 
let  himfelf  in.earneft  to  the  bulinefs  of  dramatic  writing, 
in  which  he  had  already  made  lome  unfuccefsful  attempts. 
The  liberal  kindnefs  of  Shakefpeare  cauled  him  to  bring 
upon  his  own  ftage  a  performance  of  Jonfon’s  which  had 
been  rejefted  by  other  managers,  and  himfelf  to  aft  a  part 
in  it.  He  continued  to  patronife  the  young  writer,  and 
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occasionally  lent  him  affiftance  in  flnifhing  his  pieces. 
Their  genius,  however,  was  fo  diflimilar,  that  little  har¬ 
mony  could  refult  from  their  combined  efforts ;  and  in 
the  plays  of  Jonfon,  as  they  have  been  left  to  us,  there 
are  no  traces  of  the  hand  of  Shakefpeare.  The  firll  come¬ 
dy  which  Jonfon  printed  was  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
afted  in  1598;  and  he  continued  to  furnifli  a  play  yearly, 
till  his  time  was  occupied  by  the  compofition  of  the 
niafques  and  other  entertainments  with  which  the  accef- 
fion  of  James  was  celebrated.  Much  pedantry  and  much 
adulation  rendered  thefe  pieces  grateful  to  his  majefty  ; 
yet  he  had  nearly  fallen  a  facrifice  to  his  abufe  of  the 
Scottifii  nation  in  a  comedy  entitled,  Eaftward  Hoe,  writ¬ 
ten  in  conjunftion  with  Chapman  and  Marfton.  The 
three  compofers  were  committed  to  prifon,  and  threatened 
with  the  pillory  and  lofs  of  ears  and  nofes  ;  but  a  timely 
pardon  prevented  the  difgrace.  At  an  entertainment 
which  Jonfon  gave  on  his  releafe,  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
a  maiculine  fpirit,  drank  to  him,  and  fliowed  a  paper  of 
poifon,  of  which  file  had  intended  to  give  him  a  portion, 
taking  the  reft  herfelf,  had  the  ignominious  fentence  been 
perfifted  in.  He  Continued  to  write  with  improved  expe¬ 
rience,  and  in  1609  produced  his  Epicene,  or  Silent  Wo-, 
man,  accounted  the  molt  perfefl  of  his  comedies.  His 
Alchemift,  afted  in  the  following  year,  alfo  obtained  much 
applaufe. 

A  tour  in  France  in  1613  gave  Jonfon  an  opportunity 
to  enlarge  his  views  and  refine  his  manners,  which  were 
coarfe  and  rude;  yet  in  this  lull  particular  he  feems  never 
much  to  have  improved.  He  was  honoured  by  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  celebrated  cardinal  Perron,  in  which  he 
very  bluntly  told  the  cardinal  that  his  tranllation  of  Vir¬ 
gil  was  a  bad  one.  On  his  return,  he  had  the  quarrel 
with  Inigo  Jones,  as  mentioned  in  the  life  of  the  latter, 
and  ridiculed  him  on  the  ftage  in  a  comic  charafter.  So 
indultrious  had  his  mufe  been,  that  in  1616  he  publiflied  a 
folio  volume  of  his  works  ;  and  his  reputation  at  court 
was  fealed  by  a  grant  from  the  king  of  the  falary  of  poet- 
laureat  for  life;  the  office  itfelf  was  at  this  time  occupied 
by  another.  His  poetic  fame  caufed  him  to  be  invited 
by  Dr.  Corbet  to  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford  ;  and, 
during  his  agreeable  vifit  there,  the  univerfity'prefented 
him  with  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  Upon  the  death 
of  Daniel,  the  laureat,  in  1619,  Jonfon  fucceeded  to  the 
poll.  Soon  after,  he  went  to  Scotland  upon  a  vifit  to  the 
celebrated  poet  of  that  country,  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  and  paffed  fome  months  with  him  in  the  inti¬ 
macy  of  friendlhip.  But,  though  Jonfon  feems  to  have 
been  extremely  well  pleafed  with  the  interview,  Drum¬ 
mond,  who  has  left  minutes  of  their  converlation,  fcruples 
not  to  give  a  very  unamiable  charaffer  of  his  friend,  with 
whofe  rudenefs  and  intemperance  he  was  probably  much 
difgufted.  Indeed  it  is  acknowledged  that  he  was  not 
only  deficient  in  courtefy,  but  had  many  radical  faults  of 
temper,  fuch  as  a  high  degree  of  pride  and  felf-conceit, 
irritability,  and  pronenefs  to  abufe  and  difparage  all  who 
incurred  his  jealouly  or  difpleafure.  He  was,  however, 
fond  of  convivial  fociety  ;  and  great  traditionary  fame 
has  attended  the  club  over  which  he  prefided  at  the  Devil- 
tavern,  near  Temple-bar,  and  for  which  he  compofed  in 
Latin  a  fet-of  leges  convivalcs. 

He  continued  to  write  mafques  for  the  court,  and  now 
and  then  a  comedy,  of  whidi  one,  afted  in  1629,  was 
hiffed  from  the  ftage;  and  the  poet  revenged  the  infult  by 
an  ode  to  himfelf,  in  which  he  threathened  to  quit  the 
theatre.  Ills  negligence  and  difpofition  to  conviviality 
likewife  reduced  him  to  necefiitous  circumftances,  although 
he  obtained  an  advance  of  his  falary  as  laureat  to  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  and  a  tierce  of  lack;  the  pay 
which,  with  the  office,  has  continued  to  the  prefent  time. 
A  ftory  has  been  current,  that,  on  hearing  of  his  condi¬ 
tion,  the  king,  Charles  I.  fent  him  a  prefent  of  ten  pounds, 
and  that  Jonlon  laid  to  the  meffenger,  “  His  majefty  has 
fent  me  ten  pounds,  becaufe  I  am  old  and  poor,  and  live 
in  an  alley  ;  go  and  tell  him  that  his  foul  lives  in  an  al- 
1  ley.” 
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ley."  Though  fuch  a  fpeech  is  not  unfuitable  to  the  fur- 
linefs  of  his  character,  yet  its  authenticity  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  as  there  is  in  Jonfon’s  works  an  epigram  “To  king 
Charles  for  an  hundred  pounds  he  fent  me  in  my  ficknefs, 
3629.”  The  dil'eafe  of  want,  however,  was  radical  and 
incurable;  and  fome  of  his  lateffc  productions  are  mendi¬ 
cant  poems  addrefied  to  different  patrons.  The  powers  of 
his  body  and  mind  fell  into  equal  decay,  and  the  two  laft 
comedies  he  wrote  have  been  called  his  dotages.  He 
ceafed  to  employ  his  pen  after  the  New-Year’s  Ode  for  1635  ; 
and  died  in  1637,  at  the  age  of  fixty-three.  He  was  in¬ 
terred  in  Weftminfter  abbey ;  and  an  infcription  was  placed 
over  his  grave,  familiarly  expreflive  of  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  among  his  countrymen  :  “  O  rare  Ben  Jon- 
fon !”  He  was  confidered  at  that  time  as  at  the  head  of 
Englifh  poetry,  and  was  addreffed  by  the  wits  with  the 
reverential  title  of  Father  Ben.  Six  months  after  his  death 
a  collection  of  poems  to  his  honour,  by  a  number  of  the 
moft  eminent  writers  and  fcholars  in  the  nation,  was  pub- 
1  iflted,  entitled  Jonfonius  Virbius-,  or,  the  Memory  of  Ben 
Jonfon  revived  by  the  Friends  of  the  Mules.  The  bull, 
with  the  fore-mentioned  infcription,  that  now  marks  his 
place  in  Poets-corner,  was  put  up  by  the  fecond  Harley, 
earl  of  Oxford. 

The  remaining  fame  of  Jonfon  is  principally  founded 
Upon  his  comedies,  which  were  long  reckoned  the  moft 
perfect  in  the  Englidi  language.  Dryden,  in  his  Eflay  on 
Dramatic  Poetry,  lpeaks  of  him  as  “the  moft  learned  and 
judicious  writer  which  any  theatre  ever  had  and  gives 
a  particular  examinatioir-of  his  Silent  Woman,  as  a  model 
ef  perfection.  His  excellence,  however,  was  comprifed 
within  narrow  limits,  and  chiefly  conlifted  in  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  unities,  and  the  Ikilful  management  of  the 
plot.  He  was  defective  in  almoft  every  thing  which  makes 
comedy  pleafant.  Dryden  fays,  “  You  feldom  find  him 
making  love  in  any  of  his  fcenes,  or  endeavouring  to  move 
the  pafiions  ;  his  genius  was  too  fullen  and  faturnine  to 
do  it  gracefully.  Humour  was  his  proper  fphere;  and  in 
that  he  delighted  moft  to  reprefent  mechanics.”  Humour 
is,  indeed,  the  eflence  of  comedy  ;  but  Jonfon  drew  his 
rather  from  conceptions  of  ridiculous  charafters  formed 
in  his  own  fancy,  than  from  the  obfervation  of  nature. 
Neither  the  manners  nor  the  language  of  real  life,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  fuperior  ranks  of  fociety,  are  to  be  found  in  his 
representations  ;  and  the  incidents  are  in  general  vulgar, 
and  the  humour  forced.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
his  plays  have  gradually  difappeared  from  the  llage,  and 
that,  if  any  one  is  occafionally  revived,  it  is  little  relilhed 
or  underftood  by  the  audience.  He  compofed  only  two 
tragedies,  Sejanus  and  Catiline,  neither  of  which  was  fuc- 
cefsful.  They  are  full  of  long  declamatory  fpeeches, 
many  of  them  clofe  tranflations  from  the  ancient  hiftorians 
and  orators.  As  a  general  poet,  Jonfon  is  for  the  moft 
part  harfn,  frigid,  and  tedious,  perpetually  in  purfuit  of 
fome  uncommon  thought,  which  he  wants  tafte  and  genius 
to  render  ftriking  or  agreeable.  There  are,  however, 
fome  ftrains  of  vigorous  imagination,  and  even  happy  ex- 
prelfion.  His  hymn  in  Cynthia’s  Revels,  beginning  with 
“  Queen  and  huntrefs  chafte  and  fair,”  is  remarkably  ele¬ 
gant  and  melodious.  His  epitaph  on  the  countefs  of  Pem¬ 
broke  is  deferveu'ly  celebrated  for  the  Spirit  and  concife- 
nefs  of  its  language  and  ingenuity  of  its  turn;  in  which 
it  is  perhaps  furpaffed  by  that  of  four  lines  on  Elizabeth 
T.  H. 

Underneath  this  ftone  doth  lie  • 

As  much  beauty  as  could  die. 

Which  in  life  did  harbour  give 

To  more  virtue  than  doth  live. 

But  fuch  pieces  are  great  rarities  in  his  works;  and  Father 
Benis  at  this  day  little  more  than  the  fhadow  of  a  great 
name. 

JONTHLASTI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Alyssum  and 
Clypeola. 

JONYIJ.LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
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the  Upper  Saone,  on  the  Saone :  feven  miles  north  of 
Jolley. 

JOOD  BOODANG'-,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  th* 
ifland  of,Celebes.  Lat.  1.  39.  S.  Ion.  119.  21.  E. 

JOODPOU'R,  a  circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Agimere,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bickaneer  and  Na- 
gore,  on  the  eaft  by  Agimere  circar,  on  the  fouth  by  t>i- 
rowy,  and  on  the  weft  by  a  fandy  defert.  The  principal 
towns  are  Joodpour  and  Merta. 

JOODPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  a 
circar  or  diftriCt,  in  the  country  of  Agimere:  eighty-five 
miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Agimere,  feventy-five  north-weft 
ot  Cheitore.  Lat.  26.  7.  N.  Ion.  73.  4.8.  E. 

JOOGDANPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal:  fixteen  miles 
north-welt  of  Kilhenagur. 

JOOGDY'A,  a  town  of  Bengal :  feventy  miles  fouth  , 
ealt  of  Dacca. 

JOOGOOGOO',  a  town  of  Bootan  :  forty  miles  north 
of  Beyhar. 

JOO'KY,  a  town  of  Bengal:  fourteen  miles  north  of 
Boglipour. 

JOOL,  a  French  fettlement  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  de¬ 
pendent  on  Goree. 

JOOS'SY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  :  two  miles  eaft  of 
Allahabad. 

JOOT'SI-SI'MA,  or  Jaotsi'ma,  two  fmall  Japanefe 
iflands,  near  the  north  coaft  of  Niphort.  Lat.  37.  56.  N, 
Ion.  137.  50.  E. 

IO'PAS,  a  king  of  Africa,  among  the  fuitors  of  Dido. 
He  was  an  excellent  mufician,  poet,  and  philofopher, 
Virgil  v.  744. 

JOP'PA,  [Heb.  beauty.]  A  city  on  the  fea-coaft  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  See  Jaffa,  vol.  x. 

JOP'PA,  a  fmall  town  of  the  American  States,  in  Hart¬ 
ford  county,  Maryland  :  twenty  miles  ealt  by  north  of 
Baltimore,  and  eighty-two  fouth-weft  of  Philadelphia. 

JOP'PA  BURAGY'A,  a  town  of  Morungs.  ten  mile? 
fouth-eaft  of  Amerpour. 

JOP'SUS,  a  river  of  Romania,  which  runs  into  the  Ma- 
riza  ten  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Alfarlic. 

JO'RA,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JO'RA,  a  fortrefs  in  the  kingdom  of  Gurrah,  where 
the  treafures  were  depofited.  In  the  year  1564,  it  was 
taken  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor  Akbar  ;  before  the 
furrender,  the  garrifon  made  a  general  maflacre  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  let  fire  to  the  place.  The  riches 
found  here  were  immenfe. 

JORA'I,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JO'RAM,  or  Jeho'ram,  [Heb.  elevated.]  King  of 
Ifrael,  was  the  fon  of  Ahab,  and  lucceeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  Ahaziah,  in  the  year  896  B.  C»- 
He  deftroyed  the  Phoenician  idols  which  his  father  had 
fet  up,  but  ftill  continued  the  idolatrous  worftiip  of  the- 
two  gdlden  calves.  Soon.,  after  he  came  to  the  crown,  he 
raifed  an  army  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  Moabites, 
who  had  been  tributaries  to  Ifrael  ever  fince  the  defection 
of  Jeroboam,  but  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Ahaziah, 
Joram  was  allifted  by  Jeholhaphat,  king  of  Judah,  who 
came  in  perfon  with  his  troops,  and  was  accompanied  by 
the  king  of  Edom,  his  tributary.  The  army  of  the  con¬ 
federates  took  a  compafs  of  feven  days  march  through  the 
deferts  of  Edom,  in  order  to  furprife  the  enemy,  but  was 
in  danger  of  periftiing  for  want  of  water,  when  it  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Moab.  By  this  time 
the  Moabites  had  been  apprifed  of  their  approach,  and,, 
after  collecting  together  all  who  were  capable  of  bearing-; 
arms,  advanced  to  difpute  their  further  progrefs.  In  this 
extremity  the  three  kings  reforted  for  advice  to  the-pro- 
phet  Elilba,  who  appears  to  have  accompanied  the  army 
into  the  deferts.  When  the  prophet  met  them,  after  fe- 
verely  reproaching  Joram  for  his  idolatry,  and  alluring, 
him,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  refpett  which  he  bore  to 
Jeholhaphat,  he  would  not  interfere  on  their  behalf,  he 
ordered  them  to  dig  large  ditches  in  the  valley  where  they 
were  encamped,  proraifing  that  they  Ihould  be  filled  with 
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water  by  a  miraculous  land-flood,  and  that  afterwards  the 
confederates  fliouid  prove  victorious  over  the  enemy. 
During  the  fucceeding  night  the  refrefhing  ft  reams  arrived 
and  filled  the  ditches.  On  the  following  morning,  when 
the  Moabites  perceived  the  water  in  that  arid  place, 
from  the  reflection  of  the  riling  fun  which  gave  it-  a  red 
appearance  they  fufpefled  that  it  was  blood,  and  that  the 
confederate  princes  had  quarrelled,  and  turned  their  arms 
againft  each  other.  Polfeffed  by  this  imagination,  they 
concluded  that  they  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  feize 
the  fpoil,  and  haftened  for  that  purpofe  in  a  confnfed 
manner  towards  the  camp  of  the  Ifraelites.  But  they  foon 
found  their  miftake :  for  the  Ifraelites,  attacking  them  in 
force,  foon  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them  ;  and, 
after  putting  great  numbers  of  them  tothefword,  purfued 
the  remainder  into  the  heart  of  their  country,  wafting 
their  lands,  and  demolilhing  their  cities,  excepting  Kir- 
harafeth,  the  capital,  which  was  exceedingly  lirong,  and 
where  Media,  the  king  of  Moab,  had  taken  refuge.  To 
this  city  they  laid  fie ge,  and  carried  on  their  attacks  with 
iuch  vigour,  that  Media,  apprehend ve  that  it  might  not 
be  able  to  hold  out,  made  a  daily  with  (even  hundred 
chofen  men,  and  endeavoured  toefcape  by  breaking  through 
the  quarters  of  the  Edomites.  Failing  in  this  attempt, 
he  had  recourfe  to  a  horrid  meafure,  which  was  fometimes 
praCfifed  by  the  princes  of  the  ancient  idolatrous  nations 
ki  extreme  calamities  of  the  public  :  he  took  his  eldeit 
fon,  whom  he  offered  for  a  burnt  facrifice  on  the  wall  of 
t-he  city,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  deities  whom  he  wor¬ 
shipped.  This  barbarous  aCt  excited  fuch  horror  in  the 
confederates,  that,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  fimilar  in¬ 
human  deeds,  they  raifed  the  fiege,  and  returned  to  their 
own  countries.  Some  time  after  this,  a  war  broke  out 
between  Joram  and  Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  which  was 
'Succeeded  by  a  temporary  peace.  When.Hazael  had  ob¬ 
tained  poffeffion  of  the  Syrian  throne  by  the  murder  of 
Benhadad,  Joram,  conceiving  the'junfture  to  be  favoura¬ 
ble  for  the  reduction  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  raifed  an  army 
for  that  purpofe,  and  engaged  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah, 
to  become  his  ally  in  that  enterprife.  The  forces  of  the 
two  kings  fucceeded  in  carrying  the  city;  but,  during  the 
attack  of  it,  Joram  was  fo  delperately  wounded,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Jezreel  to  be  cured,  leaving  Jehu 
at  the  head  of  his  army  to  fecure  the  place.  In  the  life 
of  Jehu,  vol.  x.  p.  767,  we  have  related  the  remaining 
particulars  of  Joram’s  hiftory.  He  was  killed  in  the  year 
§84  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  about  twelve  years.  See  2 
Kings  iii.-ix. 

JO'RAM,  or  Jeho'ram,  king  of  Judah,  was  the  fon  of 
JehbfHaphat,  who  entrufted  to  him  the  government  when 
lie  went  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Ahab  at  Samaria,  and  whole  fuc- 
ceffor  he  became  in  the  year  889  B.  C.  His  father  had 
left  behind  him  a  numerous  iffue,  and  had  made  provifion 
for  his  fons  by  appointing  them  to  the  government  of 
different  cities,  and  fettling  upon  them  independent  in¬ 
comes.  No  fooner  was  Joram  firmly  feated  on  the  throne, 
than  he  cruelly  put  all  his  brethren  to  death,  and  maf- 
facred  alfo  many  of  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  who  were 
likely  to  oppoie  his  wickednefs  and  impieties.  Unhap¬ 
pily  for  himfelf  and  people,  this  prince  had  been  fuffered 
by  his  father  to  contraCl  a  marriage  with  Athaliah,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Allah,  who  was  a  moft  wicked  princefs.  Yielding 
himfelf  up  entirely  to  her  influence,  Jorain  introduced 
into  his  kingdom  the  abominable  worfhip  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  deities,  and  erected  altars  to  Baal  at  Jerufalem,  and 
in  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  encouraging  the  people  to  offer 
facrifices  on  them  by  his  own  example  ;  nay,  he  even  uled 
threatenings  and  compulfion  to  make  them  conform  to 
his  idolatry.  On  account  of  this  conduCt  he  received  a 
fevere  reproof  in  a  letter  fent  him  by  the  prophet  Elijah, 
who  threatened  him  with  divine  judgments  as  punifli- 
ments  of  his  crimes,  and  predicted  the  almolt  total  extir¬ 
pation  of  <his  pofferity,  and  his  own  death  by  an  incura¬ 
ble  difeafe.  The  firff  punifhment  which  he  received  was 
in  the  revolt  of  the  Edomites,  who  refufed  to  pay  the 
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ufual  tribute;  and,  though  nt  the  commencement  of  their 
defeSion  Joram  obtained  advantages  over  them,  they  foon 
recovered  fufficient  ffrength  to  maintain  their  indepen¬ 
dence;  and  thus  fulfilled  Ifaac’s  prediction,  that  the  pof- 
terity  of  Efau  ffiould  in  time  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  Jacob. 
At  the  fame  time  the  city  of  Libnah,  which  belonged  to 
the  prielts,  and  was  on  the  borders  of  Idumaea,  revolted 
from  the  impious  king,  and  probably  connected  them- 
felves  with  the  Edomites.  Soon  afterwards  the  Philiftines 
and  Arabians  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  pene¬ 
trated  even  to  Jerufalem,  which  they  ftripped  of  its  riches, 
and  carried  into  captivity  all  the  king’s  wives  excepting 
Athaliah,  and  all  his  fons,  excepting  Ahaziah,  who  was 
his  fucceffor.  No  fooner  had  thofe  rapacious  enemies  de¬ 
parted  with  their  plunder,  than  Jorain  was  attacked  by  a 
moft  excruciating  and  incurable  difeafe  in  the  bowels, 
which  continued  weakening  him  during  two  years,  and 
then  proved  fatal  to  him,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  fub- 
jefls.  He  died  in  the  year  885  B.C.  See  2  Kings  viii. 
2  Chron.  xxi. 

JOR'BORG,  a  town  of  Samogitia,  on  the  Niemen  5 
twenty  miles  fouth  of  Rofienne. 

JORDA'ENS  (James),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1594.  He  learnt  the  rudiments  of  his  art  un¬ 
der  Adam  Van-Oort,  whole  daughter  he  married  at  an 
early  age,  which  prevented  him  from  accomplilhing  his 
earned  delire  of  vifiting  Italy  for  inftruftion.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fupply  the  want  by  an  affiduous  ftudy  of 
the  works  of  Italian  mailers,  particularly  Caravaggio, 
Paul  Veronefe,  Baflano,  and  Titian ;  by  which  he  was  lb 
far  advanced  in  the  art,  that  he  emulated  the  bold  and 
vigorous  manner  of  Rubens,  of  whom  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  one  of  the  firft  difciples.  He  was  mailer  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  free  and  fpirited  pencil,  gave  his  figures  a 
fine  relief,  well  underftood  the  chiaro-fcuro,  coloured  in 
a  great  ftyle,  was  rich  in  his  cornpofition,  and  powerful 
in  expreffion.  He  could  not,  however,  attain  correftnefs 
of  outline,  or  that  elevation  of  idea  and  elegance  of  tails 
which  his  country  was  unable  to  impart.  He  was  very 
indullrious,  and  without  affiftance  finilhed  many  great 
works  for  churches,  royal  cabinets,  See.  by  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  high  reputation  and  a  confiderable  fortune.  His 
difpofition  was  gay  and  focial  ;  and  after  the  labours  of 
the  day  he  was  accuftomed  to  relax  in  the- evening  in  con¬ 
viviality  with  his  friends.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1678, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  It  is  not  known  that 
he  formed  any  diiciples.  Of  the  works  of  Jordaens  foine 
of  the  principal  are,  twelve  pieces  of  the  Paftion  of  Chrilt, 
painted  for  Charles  Guftavus  king  of  Sweden  ;  a  pifture 
of  forty  feet  high  to  the  honour  of  Frederic-Henry  of 
Naffau,  at  the  Houfe  in  the  Wood,  near  the  Hague  ;  St. 
Peter  cutting  off  the  ear  of  Malcus;  the  fatyr  and  man 
blowing  hot  and  cold  ;  a  piece  called  The  king  drinks  ; 
Pan  and  Syrinx,  a  fine  piece,  finilhed  in  fix  days.  There 
are  many  of  his  works  in  the  churches  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  twenty-leven  of  his  defigns  have  been  engraved. 
D'Argenvillc,  Vies  dcs  Peintres. 

JOR'DAN,  a  river  of  Judaea,  celebrated  in  Scripture. 
Some  derive  its  name  from  V  jor>  which  fignifies  a  fpring, 
and  1*7  Dan,  a  fmall  town  near  the  fource  of  that  river ; 
others  derive  it  from  two  rivulets,  Jor  and  Dan.  But 
thefe  etymologies  are  dubious  ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  the  river  Jordan  is  really  formed  of  two  rivulets,  one 
of  which  is  called  Dan,  though  the  maps  moftiy  deferibe 
it  fo.  The  vifible  origin  of  the  Jordan  is  a  little  ftreatn 
whofe  fource  is  in  Mount  Libanus,  and  on  which  the  lit¬ 
tle  town  of  Dan  is  fituated,  four  leagues  higher  than  Ce- 
farea  Philippi,  where  properly  the  Jordan  begins.  Theother 
and  moft  confiderable  fource  of  the  Jordan,  though  the 
lead:  apparent,  is  the  lake  Phialis,  about  four  leagues  fouth 
of  Cefarea  Philippi  ;  this  lake  has  a  communication  under 
ground  with  the  Jordan,  and  furnifhes  Cefarea  with  large 
luppliesof  water.  Jofephus  de  Bello,  i.  16.  and  iii.  18.  The 
name  Dan  is  more  modern  than  that  of  Jordan.  A  co¬ 
lony  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  having  feized  Lailh,  called  it 
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Dan  from  the  name  of  their  tribe.  Now  before  this  time 
the  river  Jordan  was  well  known  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  called  by  any  other  name.  We  may,  perhaps, 
therefore,  with  more  reafon,  derive  Jordan  from  to 

defcend,-  by  reafon  of  the  full  and  rapid  courfe  of  this  ri¬ 
ver.  The  Jordan  from  Cefarea  Phiiippi  runs  about  fifty 
leagues,  til!  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  its 
courfe  it  forms  the  lake  Semechon,  five  or  fix  leagues  dif- 
tant  from  its  fpring.  From  thence  it  enters,  and  pall'es 
through,  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  It  overflows  its  banks 
about  the  time  of  the  barley-harveft,  or  the  fealt  of  the 
paffoven  Its  banks  are  covered  with  rufhes,  reeds,  wil¬ 
lows,  and  other  trees.  Travellers  obferve  that  lions,  dur¬ 
ing  the  fummer,  hide  in  the  trees  and  reeds  along  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  are  forced  from  thence  when  the  river  fwells: 
Jeremiah  alludes  to  this,  where  he  compares  the  enemies’ 
marching  to  attack  Jerufalem  and  Babylon  to  lions  which 
come  up  from  the  fwelling  or  inundation  of  Jordan.  Jer. 
lix.  19.  Zechariah  reprefents  the  princes  of  Judah  afflifl- 
ed  at  their  diftance  from  Jerufalem,  under  the  fimile  of 
lions  roaring  when  they  fee  the  pride  of  Jordan  fnoiled. 
Zech.  xi.  3.  Maundrel  fays,  that  the  river  Jordan  was, 
when  he  law  it,  about  fixty  feet  wide,  and  iqjapkl  that  a 
man  could  not  fwim  againtt  it.  On  both  fides  of  the  Jor- 
dan  a  great  plain  extends  from  the  Dead  Sea.  Jofcphus 
fays,  this  plain  is  1200  furlongs  in  length  and  600  wide; 
extremely  dry  in  fummer,  and  unwholefome  by  reafon  of 
the  exceffive  heat.  The  Jordan  only  may  be  faid  to  have 
any  moifture;  the  reft  is  a  wildernefs. 

Little  Jordan  is  the  Jordan  neareft  to  its  fpring,  and 
before  it  receives  the  waters  of  thofe  fprings  and  rivulets 
which  enlarge  it.  Jolephus  fays  that  the  marfhes  of  the 
lake  Semechon  extend  to  the  delicious  plain  of  Daphne, 
the  fountains  whereof  feed  Little  Jordan,  and  convey  it 
into  Great  Jordan  below  the  temple  of  the  golden  ox,  or 
golden  calf.  It  isC  lmet’s  opinion,  that,  inlteadof  Daphne, 
we  (hould  read  Dan  ;  and  that  Dan  ihould  be  placed  much 
nearer  to  the  lake  Semechon  than  generally  it  is. 

JOR/DAN,  a  river  of  United  America,  in  the  diftritft 
of  Main,  which  runs  into  the  fea  feven  miles  weft  of  New 
Briftol. 

JOR/DAN,  a  town  of  South  Carolina:  ten  miles  eaft 
of  Queenhorough. 

JORDA'NO.  See  Giordano. 

JOR'DEN,  or  Jordan,  f.  [from  the  Sax.  jjop,  Jlercus, 
and  ben,  nceptaculum .]  A  pot. — The  copper  pot  can  boil 
milk,  heat  porridge,  hold  fmall-beer,  or,  in  cafe  of  necefi- 
lity,  ferve  for  a  jorden.  Swift. 

JORE,  a  village  and  mountain  in  the  Cherokee  coun¬ 
try.  The  mountain  is  faid  to  be  the  higheft  in  the  Che¬ 
rokee  country,  and  through  which  the  Tenneflee  river 
forces  its  waters  The  Indian  village,  called  Jore,  isfitu- 
ated  in  a  beautiful  lawn,  many  thoufand  feet  higher  than 
the  adjacent  country.  Here  is  a  little  grove  of  the  Ca- 
fine  Yapon,  called  by  the  Indians  the  beloved  tree.  They 
are  very  careful  to  keep  this  tree  pruned  and  cultivated, 
and  drink  a  very  ftrong  infufion  of  the  leaves,  buds,  and 
tender  branches,  of  this  plant.  It  is  venerated  by  the 
Creeks,  and  all  the  fouthern  maritime  nations  of  Indians. 

JOR'GA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Georgia,  in  ti,ie  proyince 
of  Kaket :  eighty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Teflis. 

JOR'GE  GRE'GO,  a  iinail  ifland  near  the  coaftof  Bra- 
fil.  Lat.  23.  20.  S. 

JOR'GEN,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Ber¬ 
gen :  thirty-three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Romfdal. 

JOR'GENAW,  a  town  of  Pruftij,  in  Natangen  :  twenty- 
two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Konigfberg. 

JOR'GENBURG,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  fourteen  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Steyr. 

JOR'GENTHAL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Leitmeritz  : 
fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Kamnitz. 

JOR'GENTHAL,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Oberiand  :  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Leibftadt. 

JO'RI,  a  river  of  Afia,  which  runs  into  the  Kur,  on 
the  borders  of  Georgia,  in  the  province  of  Schirvan, 
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JOR'JAN,  or  Cor'can",  a  town  of  Perfia,  and  capital 
of  a  diftrict  to  which  it  gives  name,  on  the  weftern  part 
of  Chorafan,  bordering  on  the  Cafpian  Sea,  on  the  Abif- 
coun.  It  was  anciently  the  capital  of  Hyrcania,  and 
named  Syringes.  In  the  year  210  before  Cbrift,  Antio- 
chus  took  it  by  ftorm  from  Arfaces  king  of  Parthia  :  no 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Meftikl,  and  300  north  of  Ifpahan. 
Lat:  36.  54.  N.  Ion.  54.  54.  E. 

JO'RIM,  [Heb.  the  exaltation  of  the  Lord.]  A  man’s 
name.  ) 

JOR'KOAM,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOR'lvOW,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Saatz :  thirteen 
miles  north  of  Saatz.  Lat.  50.  28.  ion.  13.  26.  E. 

JORNAN'DES,  a  writer  of  hiftory  of  the  Gothic  na¬ 
tion,  the  ion  of  Wamuthe,  an  Alan,  flouriihed  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Juftinian.  He  was  a  notary  or  fecretary 
of  the  Gothic  kings  in  Italy,  and  was  made  biihop  of  Ra¬ 
venna.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  hiftory  of  the  Goths, 
entitled  De  Rebus  Geticis,  compofed  in  the  year  552.  It  is 
little  more  than  an  abridgment  of  a  loft  work  on  the  fame 
fnbjecl,  written  in  twelve  books  by  Caifiodorus.  He  like- 
wile  compofed  a  work  called  by  Trithemus  De  Gejhs  Ro- 
manorum,  but  more  properly  De  Regnorum  &  Temporum 
Succ'JJione,  fince  it  relates  to  other  nations  befides  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  account  in  this  of  Roman  affairs  is  a  mere 
tranlcript  from  Florus.  His  Gothic  hiftory  is  annexed  to 
the  edition  of  Caftiodorus  by  Fornerius,  at  Paris.  He  is 
blamed  for  having  afcribed  to  his  countrymen  all  the  ac¬ 
tions  belonging  to  the  Scythians,  and  for  lupprefting  fuch 
fa£ts  as  he  thought  difcreditable  to  them  The  work  is, 
however,  valuable  as  containing  much  information  not 
elfewhere  to  be  met  with.  VtJJii  Hijl:  Latin. 

JOROPOUR',  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty-eight  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Calcutta. 

JQR'RACH,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Hedsjas  :  188  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Mecca. 

JOR'SA,  one  of  the  fmailer  Weftern  Illands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  between  Scarba  and  Kerrera. 

JOR'TIN  (John,  D.  D.),  an  eminent  fcholar  and  di¬ 
vine,  born  in  London  in  1698,  was  the  fon  of  Renatus 
Jortin,  a  native  of  Brittany,  who  came  over  as  a  refugee  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Edift  of  Nantes.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Engiilh  clergyman.  Renatus,  who  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber  to  king  William,  and  fe¬ 
cretary  to  feveral  admirals,  was  loft  at  fea  with  fir  Clou- 
defley  Shovel  in  1707.  Young  Jortin  received  his  fchcol- 
education  at  the  Charter-houle,  where  he  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  an  exact  claftical  tafte.  In  1715  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  a  penfior.er  of  Jefus  college,  Cambridge,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  learned  Dr.  Thirlby.  He  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  talents  and  induitry  ;  and,  fuch  was  the 
opinion  entertained  of  his  proficiency  by  his  tutor,  that 
when  Pope,  delirous  of  having  extracts  of  the  notes  of 
Euftathius  upon  Homer’s  Iliad  to  print  with  his  tranflation, 
applied  by  a  bookfeller  to  procure  a  young  ftudent  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  execute  the  taik,  Dr.  Thirlby  recommended 
Jortin.  He  performed  the  work  to  the  apparent  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  poet,  who  however  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  make  any  peribnal  enquiry  after  an  obfcure  coi- 
legian  :  he  was  at  this  time  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nine¬ 
teen.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1719,  was  eledted 
fellow  of  his  college  in  1721,  and  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  1722.  In  that  year  he  was  one  of  the  mode¬ 
rators  at  the  deputations  in  the  foph’s  fchooi ;  and  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  writer  by  the  publication  of  his  Ltfus  Foetid, 
a  collection  of  a  few  Latin  poems.  By  the  belt  judges  of 
Latin  poetry,  thefe  pieces  have  been  pronounced  fome  of 
the  moft  elegant  and  truly-ciaiTical  compofitions  of  the 
kind  produced  by  a  modern  fcholar.  They  are  not  only 
pure  and  correct  in  didtion  and  profody,  but  difplay 
warmth  of  imagination  and  delicacy  of  fentiment.  They 
have  been  feveral  times  reprinted,  and  retain  their  origi¬ 
nal  reputation. 

Mr.  Jortin  received  prieft’s  orders  in  1724,  and  in  1727 
he  was  ptefented  by  his  college  to  the  Vicarage  of  Swave- 
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fey  near  Cambridge.  In  the  following  year  he  married  ; 
and  in  1731  he  reflgned  his  living,  and  fettled  in  London, 
where  he  ferved  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  parifli  of  St. 
Giles-in-the-fields.  Upon  this  removal,  he  published  Four 
Sermons  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chriltian  Religion,  which 
were  afterwards  incorporated  in  fotne  of  his  fubfequent 
publications.  He  next  appeared  to  the  public  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  literary  critic.  I11  conjunction  with  fome 
learned  friends,  among  whom  were  bifhop  Pearce,  Dr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Wafl'e,  Mr.  Upton,  and  Dr.  Thirlby,  he  pub¬ 
lifhed,  in  the  courfe  of  1731  and  173a,  a  feries  of  twenty- 
four  numbers,  containing  Mifcellaneous  Obfervations  upon 
Authors  ancient  and  modern,  making  together  two  vo¬ 
lumes  octavo.  Thefe  are  a  valuable  treafure  of  claf- 
fical  erudition  ;  and  they  were  fo  much  approved  abroad, 
as  to  be  tranflatcd  into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Amlferdam. 
Jortin  further  proved  the  elegance  of  his  tafte  and  his  cri¬ 
tical  fagacity  by  tome  Remarks  on  Spenfer’s  Poems,  1734; 
to  which  were  fubjoined  Remarks  on  Milton,  chiefly  re¬ 
lating  to  his  imitations  of  the  ancients. 

We  fliall  not  follow  our  divine  through  all  his  changes 
of  lituation.  One,  in  which  he  continued  a  conflderable 
time,  was  that  of  afternoon-preacher  at  a  chapel  in  Ox- 
endon-ftreet,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1747  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Pearce,  then  reCtor  of  St.  Martin-in-the-fields. 
His  Difcourfes  concerning  the  Truth  of  the  Chriltian  Re¬ 
ligion  were  publifhed  in  1746.  They  are  feven  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  comprife  the  fubftance  of  the  four  fennons  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  Thefe  pieces  have  obtained  a  high  re¬ 
putation  for  the  folidity  of  argument  and  foundnefs  of 
erudition  which  they  difplay,  and  have  ranked  the  author 
among  the  ableft  defenders  of  revelation.  About  this 
time  he  was  engaged  by  Warburton,  then  preacher  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  as  his  occaflonal  afliftant  ;  which  circum- 
itance  produced  a  temporary  intimacy  between  thefe  two 
learned,  but  in  many  refpeCts  very  diifimilar,  divines. 

In  December  1749,  Jortin,  at  the  recommendation  of 
archbifhop  Herring  and  bifliop  Sherlock,  was  appointed 
preacher  of  Boyle’s  leCture.  He  did  not  publifh  the  dif¬ 
courfes  he  delivered  in  this  capacity,  but  inferted  the  fub- 
itance  of  parts  of  them  in  his  Remarks  upon  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory.  Of  this  latelt  work  the  fird  volume  appeared  in 
1751.  Its  preface  was  written  in  a  drain  of  freedom  and 
liberality  which  is  faid  to  have  given  great  offence  to 
fome  of  his  brethren,  and  which  prefented  a  foretafte  of 
the  fpirit  by  which  the  work  itfelf  was  to  be  charadterifed. 
The  author’s  account  of  his  defign  is,  that  the  perform¬ 
ance  was  not  intended  for  a  regular  treatife,  but  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  detached  remarks  on  eccleflaltical  hiftory  and  an¬ 
cient  writers,  without  any  drift  attention  to  the  order  of 
time.  He  publifhed  during  his  life-time  only  two  more 
yolumes,  viz.  in  175a  and  1754;  but  after  his  death  two 
additional  volumes  appeared,  confiding  chiefly  of  paflages 
tranflated  from  foreign  writers.  No  work  on  the  fubjeft 
affords  more  entertainment  or  more  matter  for  reflection 
to  a  liberal  mind.  It  is  replete  with  curious  erudition 
and  flagacious  remark;  and  throughout  bears  the  damp  of 
candour,  moderation,  and  a  decided  antipathy  to  bigotry 
and  perfecution.  It  is  enlivened  by  many  drokes  of  hu¬ 
mour,  given  with  a  fhrewd  fimplicity  peculiar  to  the 
\vriter,  and  often  in  the  form  of  allufive  application  of 
ciaffical  quotations,  in  which  he  was  Angularly  happy. 

Jortin  was  now  far  advanced  in  life,  with  very  little  of 
the  profeflional  reward  which  his  worth  and  fervices  me¬ 
rited.  The  truly-liberal  archbifnop  Herring,  however, 
did  not  overlook  his  claims;  and  in  May  1751,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  clergy,  publicly  and  unfolicited,  prefented  him 
with  the  redory  of  St.  Dunftan-in-the-ead,  London.  A 
fondnefs  for  mufic  was  one  of  our  divine’s  propenfities, 
and  he  was  a  good  player  of  thorough- bafs  on  the  harpfi- 
chord.  He  aifo  Audied  it  as  a  fcience,  and  drew  up  a 
Letter  concerning  the  Mufic  of  the  Ancients,  addrefled  to 
Mr.  Avifon,  and  added  to  that  writer’s  Effay  on  Mulical 
Expreilion,  fecond  edit.  1753.  This  piece  confided  ra- 
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ther  of  feleft  paflages  from  claflical  authors,  and  detached 
remarks,  than  any  profound  inveiiigation  of  the  fubjeft. 
In  1755  Jortin  was  prefented  by  archbifhop  Herring  to  a 
Lambeth  degree  of  D.  D.  In  the  fame  year  he  publifhed 
a  volume  confiding  of  Six  Difl'ertations  on  different  Sub¬ 
jects.  All  thefe  effays  are  diftinguifhed  by  learning  and 
ingenuity  allied  to  good  fade  and  found  judgment. 

The  Life  of  Erafmus,  which  may  be  confldered  as  the 
principal  work  of  our  author,  appeared  in  1758,  in  one 
volume  quarto;  the  fecond  volume,  printed  in  1760,  con¬ 
fided  only  of  obfervations  on  the  writings  of  Erafmus, 
and  extracts  from  them  and  from  other  writers.  Of  this 
Life,  the  ground-work  is  one  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated 
fcholarand  critic  Le  Clerc,  and  inferted  in  fucceflive  num¬ 
bers  of  his  Bibliotheque  Choifie.  This  was  freely  tranf¬ 
lated  by  Dr.  Jortin,  and  enriched  with  a  multitude  of 
notes  and  digrefiions  relating  to  the  literary  and  ecclefiadic 
hiftory  of  the  period.  The  narrative  is  in  the  form  of 
annals,  which  gives  it  an  appearance  of  diffnefs  ;  and  the 
dyle  is  carelefs,  and  fometimes  coarfe.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  looked  upon  as  a  finifhed  biography  of  the  great  cha¬ 
racter  which  is  its  fubjeft,  but  is  rather  a  copious  collec¬ 
tion  of  materials  for  fuch  a  work.  It  was,  however,  very 
well  received  by  the  public;  and  few  books  afford  a  richer 
fource  of  entertainment  to  readers  intereded  in  fuch 
topics. 

The  declining  years  of  Dr.  Jortin  were  cheered  by  fome 
fubftantial  proofs  of  the  efceem  which  he  had  infpired  for 
his  character  and  abilities.  Dr.  Ofbaldidon,  bithop  of 
Lon  Jon,  foon  after  his  acceflion  to  the  fee  in  1762,  col¬ 
lated  him  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
in  the  fame  year  prefented  him  to  the  valuable  vicarage 
of  Kenfmgton,  to  which  agreeable  refidence  he  foon  after 
removed.  In  1 764  the  fame  bifhop  appointed  him  arch¬ 
deacon  of  London.  Thefe  preferments  neceffarily  obliged 
him  to  devote  more  time  to  company  and  puolic  duties  ; 
fo  that  his  remaining  literary  exertions  confided  of  little 
more  than  fome  critical  affidance  to  Mr.  Mai  kland  in  his 
learned  publications,  and  fome  remarks  on  Philips’s  Life 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  printed  with  Dr.  Neve’s  Strictures  on 
that  performance.  The  ferene  evening  of  his  days  clofed, 
in  confeqtience  of  a  diforder  in  his  bread,  on  September 
5th,  1770,  in  the  feventy-feccnd  year  of  his  age.  The 
tranquil  compofure  of  his  lad  moments  was  expreffed  in 
the  words  he  fpoke  to  his  nurl'e,  who  urged  him  to  take 
fome  more  nourifhment  :  “  No,”  faid  he,  “  I  have  had 
enough  of  every  thing.”  In  his  directions  for  his  fune¬ 
ral,  he  dictated  the  following-  infcription  which  marks  his 
moded  tomb  :  “Joannes  Jortin  mortalis  ej]e  difut.  Anno  &c. 
He  left  a  widow-,  one  fon,  and  a  daughter.  The  private 
character  of  Dr.  Jortin  appears  to  have  been  truly  eflima- 
ble.  He  had  a  lpirit  which  railed  him  above  every  thing 
mean  ahd  illiberal,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  doop  for 
preferment  :  he  judged  himfelt  with  modefty,  and  others 
with  candour;  yet  he  was  not  infer, Able  of  the  jud  claims 
oflearning  and  talents,  and  occaAonally  did  not  fpare  his 
reprehenfions  of  perfons  in  high  nations  whom  dulnels 
or  bigotry  rendered  foes  to  merit.  His  manners  were  Am¬ 
ple,  and  indeed  fornewdiat  rttdic  ;  yet  he  had  true  urbanity 
in  his  temper,  and  benevolence  in  his  heart.  After  his 
death  feveral  of  his  podhumous  works  were  publifhed.  In 
1771  and  1773,  his  Sermons  and  Charges,  feven  volumes 
oftavo  :  thefe  are  diftinguifhed  by  found  lenie,  folid  mo¬ 
rality,  learning,  and  ingenuity  ;  their  dyle  is.  plain  and 
manly,  fometimes  eloquent,  and  always  natural.  A  traft 
added  to  them  on  the  DoCtrine  of  a  future  State  as  it  may 
be  collected  from  the  Old  Tedament,  is  a  valuable  argu¬ 
mentative  difeuflion  of  the.  point  in  quedion.  The  addi¬ 
tional  volumes  of  Remarks  on  Ecclefiadical  Hidory  have 
already  been  mentioned.  Two  volumes  of  TraCts,  philo¬ 
logical,  critical,  and  mifcellaneous,  confidof  pieces,  many 
before  publifhed,  and  fome.  now  flrd  printed  :  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  fcriptural  illudrations,  drictures  and  obfervations 
on  various  topics,  critical  remarks  on  modern  authors, 

anecdotes, 
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anecdotes,  maxims,  and  reflections.  Thefe  are  of  un¬ 
equal  value,  but  will  all  be  thought  worthy  of  perufal  by 
thofe  who  have  inbibed  a  tafte  for  the  writings  of  this  in¬ 
genious,  learned,  and  truly  liberal,  author.  Difney's  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Dr.  Jortin. 

JOIUVIS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Kuopio  :  forty-three  miles  fouth  of  Kuopio. 

1'OS,  now  Nio,  an  ifland  in  the  Myrtoan  Sea,  celebrat¬ 
ed,  as  (ome  fay,  for' the  tomb  of  Homer,  and  the  birth  of 
his  mother.  Pliny. 

JOS,  a  river  of  Franconia,  which  runs  into  the  Sinn  : 
ten  miles  north  of  Gemunden. 

JOS'ABAD,  a  man’s  name;  i  Efd. 

JOS'APHAT.  See  Jehoshaphat. 

JOS'CELIN,  a  man’s  name. 

JO'SE,  [Heb.  raifed.J  A  man’s  name. 

JOS'EDEC,  a  man’s  name,  i  Efd. 

JO'SEPH,  [Heb.  addition.]  A  man’s  name. 

JO'SEPH,  the  Hebrew  patriarch,  was  the  fon  of  Jacob 
by  his  beloved  wife  Rachael,  and  born  during  his  father’s 
fervitude  to  his  uncle  Laban  in  Padan-Aram,  about  the 
year  1745  B.C.  As  Jofeph  advanced  towards  manhood, 
lie  was  diftinguiflied  by  fuch  extraordinary  perfonal  and 
mental  endowments,  that  he  became  the  favourite  fon  of 
his  father;  but  this  circumftance  excited  again  It  him  the 
jealoufy  and  hatred  of  his  brethren.  In  the  life  of  Jacob 
we  have  given  an  account  of  the  lengths  to  which  this 
hatred  carried  them,  and  of  the  fale  of  Jofeph  to  a  troop 
of  Iftimaelites  who  were  travelling  towards  Egypt ;  when 
his  father  was  made  to  believe  that  he  had  been  devoured 
by  fome  wild  bead.  On  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  the  Ifh- 
maelites  fold  Jofeph,  who  was  now  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  to  Potiphar,  an  officer  in  the  king’s  guard.  In  his 
fervice  Jofeph  difplayed  fo  much  diligence,  fidelity,  and 
prudence,  that  he  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  his  maf- 
ter,  who  faw  that  he  was  fuccefsful  in  whatever  he  under¬ 
took,  and  committed  the  management  of  his  affairs  wholly 
into  his  hands.  Jofeph  had  been  ten  years  in  Potiphar’s 
houfe,  when  his  milt  refs,  taken  with  the  extraordinary 
comelinefs  of  his  perfon,  conceived  a  criminal  inclination 
for  him,  and  at  different  times  folicited  him  to  gratify  her 
wicked  paffion.  Shocked  at  a  propofal  fooffeniive  to  vir¬ 
tue,  and  an  indulgence  of  which  would  be  a  bafe  and  un¬ 
grateful  return  for  the  unbounded  confidence  which  his 
snafter  placed  in  him,  Jofeph  refufed  her  folicitations,  ex¬ 
claiming,  in  a  fpirit  of  honeft  and  pious  indignation,  How 
can  I  do  this  great  wickedncfs,  and  fin  againjl  God ?  One  day, 
when  his  bufinefs  called  him  into  the  women’s  apart¬ 
ments,  and  none  of  the  male  fervants  were  in  the  houfe, 
{he  accofted  him  in  fo  paflionate  a  manner,  at  the  fame 
time  laying  hold  on  his  upper  garment,  that,  not  thinking 
it  fafe  to  ftay  and  expoftulate  with  her,  he  left  his  gar¬ 
ment  in  her  hands,  and  immediately  quitted  the  houfe. 
Stung  with  refer. tment  at  not  being  able  to  feduce  the 
virtuous  young  man,  fhe  determined  on  his  ruin;  and, 
having  by  her  cries  called  thofe  about  her  who  were  with¬ 
in  hearing,  fhe  accufed  jofeph  of  an  attempt  to  defile  his 
mailer's  lied,  and,  as  a  proof,  produced  his  garment,  which 
fhe  pretended  he  had  loft  during  her  ftruggles  to  preferve 
her  innocence.  When  Potiphar  returned  home,  file  told 
him  this  tale  with  fo  much  art,  that,  notwithftanding  his 
confidence  in  Jofeph,  he  was  deceived  by  her,  and  order¬ 
ed  the  fuppofed  offender  to  be  committed  to  the  king’s 
prifon. 

During  his  confinement,  Jofeph  acquired  fuch  favour 
with  the  keeper  of  the  prifon,  that  he  entrufted  him  with 
the  care  of  his  fellow-prifoners.  In  this  number  there 
were  two  perfons  of  fome  diftinflion,  one  of  whom  had 
filled  the  polt  of  chief  butler,  or  cup-bearer,  and  the  other 
that  of  chief  baker,  to  Pharaoh.  Thefe  perfons  had  each 
of  them  -  a  dream  in  the  fame  night,  which  they  were 
anxious  to  have  interpreted,  as  they  confidered  them  to 
be  predictive  of  their  future  fortunes.  Upon  their  re¬ 
lating  them  to  Jofeph,  he  undertook  the  interpretation  ; 
and  affured  the  former,  that  within  three  days  he  would 
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be  reftored  to  his  office  ;  but  predicted  that  at  the  end  of 
the  fame  period  the  latter  would  be  hanged.  The  events 
precifely  correiponded  with  his  interpretations.  Before  the 
three  days  elapfed,  Jofeph  addrefted  bimfelf  to  the  chief 
butler,  and  befought  him  to  ule  his  intereft  to  procure  his 
•liberty ;  informing  him  that  he  had  been  wickedly  fold  out 
of  his  country,  and  imprifoned  for  a  crime  of  which  he  had 
been  falfely  accufed.  After  the  chief  butler  had  been  fet 
at  liberty',  and  reftored  to  his  polt  at  court,  he  never  trou¬ 
bled  himfelf  with  paying  any  attention  to  the  cafe  of  Jo¬ 
feph  till  two  years  afterwards,  when  Pharaoh  had  two 
dreams  which  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  his  mind,  but 
which  the  interpreters  and  other  Egyptian  wife  men  de¬ 
clared  themfelves  unable  to  expound.  Upon  this  the  chief 
butler  addrefted  bimfelf  to  the  king,  and,  after  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  ingratitude  in  having  been  fo  long  unmindful 
of  his  fellow-prifoner,  recommended  him  as  one  who  pof- 
fefled  a  wonderful  talent  at  interpreting  dreams,  mention¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  time  his  own  cafe  and  that  of  the  chief 
baker.  Immediately  Pharaoh  ordered  Jofeph  to  be  fent 
for  out  of  prifon  ;  and,  when  he  was  come  into  the  royal 
prefence,  the  king  told  him  of  his  dreams,  and  the  inabi¬ 
lity  of  the  wifeft  Egyptians  to  explain  them,  mentioning 
at  the  fame  time  the  character  which  had  been  given  of 
his  great  {kill  in  interpretation.  Jofeph,  after  modeltly 
difclaimihg  all  pretenfions  to  fuperior  wifdom,  faid,  that 
he  doubted  not  of  God’s  direction  to  give  the  king  fatif- 
faCtion  on  the  fubjeCt  of  his  anxiety.  In  his  firft  dream. 
Pharaoh  faid  that  he  faw  feven  handfome  and  fat  cattle 
afcend  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which  fed  in  a  mea¬ 
dow  ;  and  they  were  foon  followed  by  feven  lean  and  ill- 
looking  beafts  of  the  fame  kind,  which  devoured  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  without  appearing  either  fatter  or  better  than 
before.  In  his  fecond  dream,  he  faw  feven  full  ears  of 
corn  growing  upon  one  ftalk,  from  which  feven  blafted 
ears  afterwards  put  forth,  and  deftroyed  the  full  ears.  Jo¬ 
feph  informed  the  king,  that  both  dreams  had  the  fame 
interpretation  ;  and  that  the  repetition  of  the  fubjett  in 
them  iignified  the  certainty  and  l’peedy  fulfilment  of  what 
they  portended.  The  feven  fat  cattle  and  the  feven  full 
ears,  he  faid,  fignified  feven  approaching  years  of  excefiive 
plenty ;  and  the  feven  lean  cattle  and  blafted  ears,  feven 
fucceeding  years  of  famine,  which  fliould  prove  fo  fevere 
as  to  banifli  all  memory  of  the  preceding  plenty.  He 
therefore  advifed  the  king  to  appoint  a  wife  and  expert 
perfon  over  his  whole  kingdom,  who  fliould  fend  officers 
into  every  province  to  colled  a  fifth  part  of  all  the  corn 
grown  during  the  feven  plentiful  years,  and  ftore  it  in 
granaries  againft  the  fucceeding  years  of  famine.  Pharaoh 
was  fatisfied  with  Jofeph’s  interpretation,  and  convinced 
of  the  prudence  of  the  meafure  which  he  had  advifed. 
At  the  fame  time  he  was  perfuaded  that  no  perfon  was 
more  likely  to  carry  it  fuccefsfully  into  execution  than 
Jofeph  himfelf,  whofe  wifdom  filled  all  prefent  with  the 
greateft  aftoniffnnent.  Pharaoh,  therefore,  immediately 
appointed  him  fuperintendant  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  declared  him  next  to  himfelf  in  authority,  ordering 
him  to  be  clothed  in  a  drels  fuitable  to  his  new  dignity, 
with  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  and  delivering  him  the 
royal  fignet  from  his  own  finger.  The  king  alio  gave  him 
the  name  of  Zaphnathpaancah,  which  fignifies  a  revealer  of 
fecrets ;  and  beftowed  on  him  in.  marriage  the  daughter 
of  Potipherah,  prieft  of  On.  Jofeph,  who  was  now  thirty 
years  of  age,  applied  with  the  utmoft  activity  to  the  duties 
of  his  high  ftation  ;  and,  making  a  progrels  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  erected  granaries,  and  appointed  proper 
officers,  who  during  the  predicted  fruitful  years  collected 
the  grain  according  as  he  had  advifed,  till  innumerable 
{lores  were  filled  with  it  in  the  cities  of  Egypt.  During 
thefe  years  Jofeph  had  two  fons  born  ;  the  firft  of  whom 
he  called  Manafieh,  intimating  that  God  had  made  him 
forget  all  his  toil,  aiid  the  unkindnefs  of  his  brethren  ; 
and  the  next  Ephraim,  becaufe  God  had  made  him  fruit¬ 
ful  in  the  land  of  his  affliction. 

To  the  years  of  plenty  fucceeded  the  feven  years  of 
5  fcarcity. 
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fcarcity,  which  were  feverely  felt  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 
When  the  Egyptians  had  confumed  all  the  corn  that  was 
in  private  hands,  and  were  pinched  for  want  of  bread, 
they  delivered  petitions  to  Pharaoh  for  relief,  who  re¬ 
ferred  them  to  Jofeph.  Upon  this  he  ordered  his  (tores 
to  be  opened,  and  the  grain  to  be  fold  to  thofe  who  ap¬ 
plied  for  it,  whether  Egyptians  or  ltrangers.  This  fcar¬ 
city  obliged  Jacob  (fee  vol.  x.  p.  666)  to  fend  ten  of  his 
fons  to  Egypt  to  purchafe  corn.  Upon  their  arrival  in 
that  country,  they  were  directed  to  appear  in  Jofeph's 
prefence,  before  whom  they  proltrated  themfelves,  with 
their  faces  to  the  ground,  and  entreated  permiffion  to 
carry  what  corn  they  wanted  out  of  the  country.  Jofeph, 
who  knew  them  immediately,  though  from  the  alteration 
in  his  perfon  and  circumftances  they  could  not  call  him 
to  mind,  put  on  a  fevere  look,  and  in  an  angry  tone  alked 
them,  by  an  interpreter,  whence  they  came  ?  Upon  their 
anfwering,  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  accufed  them  of 
being  fpies,  who  were  come  to  difcover  the  weaknels  of 
the  land.  In  jultifying  themfelves  againll  this  charge, 
they  allured  him  that  they  were  all  the  Ions  of  one  man, 
and  that  they  had  left  a  younger  brother  with  their  fa¬ 
ther,  who  once  had  another  fon,  who  was  now  no  more. 
Jofeph,  having  thus  obtained  information  that  his  uterine 
brother  was  living,  told  them,  in  haughty  commanding 
terms,  that  unlel’s  one  of  them  fetched  this  younger 
brother,  while  the  reft  of  them  remained  in  cultody,  he 
fhould  confider  them  to  be  fpies,  and  treat  them  accord¬ 
ingly.  Upon  this  they  were  all  fent  to  prifon,  where 
they  were  confined  three  days;  at  the  end  of  which  Jo¬ 
feph  fent  for  them,  and  let  them  know,  in  a  milder  tone, 
that  he  fhould  detain  only  one  of  them,  till  their  younger 
brother  was  brought  before  him,  while  the  relt  might  go 
home  with  the  necelfary  corn  for  their  families.  He  then 
ordered  Simeon,  who  had  probably  been  one  of  his  greateft 
enemies,  to  be  bound  before  their  eyes,  and  fent  to  pri¬ 
fon.  Jofeph  had  now  the  opportunity  of  hearing  them 
accufe  themfelves  of  the  inhumanity  with  which  they 
treated  him,  and  to  acknowledge  that  what  they  fuffered 
was  a  j u It  punilhment  inflkffed  on  them  by  Providence, 
for  being  unmoved  by  the  anguifh  of  foul  which  he  had 
difcovered  when  they  threw  him  into  the  pit,  and  after¬ 
wards  fold  him  into  flavery  ;  while  Reuben  juftified  him- 
felf  from  having  been  a  (barer  in  their  cruelty.  Jofeph 
did  not  hear  their  mutual  reproaches  without  much  emo¬ 
tion,  to  conceal  which  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  be¬ 
fore  he  finally  gave  them  leave  to  depart,  with  an  afi'ur- 
ance  that,  if  by  bringing  their  younger  brother  they  proved 
'that  their  account  of  themfelves  was  true,  they  Ihould 
have  liberty  to  traffic  in  the  land.  At  length  all  but  Si¬ 
meon  were  uifmiifed  ;  but  not  before  Jofeph  had  given 
directions  that,  after  their  lacks  were  filled  with  corn, 
each  man’s  money  fhould  be  returned  in  his  fack’s  mouth. 
When  in  the  courfe  of  their  journey  homewards  they  had 
come  to  dn  inn  where  they  propofed  to  bait,  one  of  them, 
who  opened  his  fack  in  order  to  give  fome  provender  to 
their  beafts,  was  furprifed  at  finding  his  money  in  it. 
This  circumftance  filled  them  with  the  molt  difmal  ap- 
prehenfions,  efpecially  when  they  afterwards  found  that 
each  man’s  money  was  returned  in  the  fame  manner;  and 
they  concluded  that  the  haughty  Egyptian  lord  had  given 
directions  for  that  proceeding,  that  he  might  have  a  pre¬ 
tence  to  enllave  them  at  their  next  coming.  As  foon  as 
they  had  arrived  at  home,  they  acquainted  their  father 
with  their  adventures ;  who  received  the  news  of  Simeon’s 
detention  with  grief,  which  was  ftill  further  heightened 
when  he  found  that  Benjamin  mull  go  to  Egypt  before 
he  fhould  be  liberated.  For  fome  time  Jacob  refolutely 
refufed  to  part  with  his  youngaft  fou ;  till  at  length, 
the  fcarcity  increafmg,  and  the  fuppiy  which  they  had 
brought  being  almoft  fpent,  Judah  prevailed  upon  him  to 
let  Benjamin  accompany  them  to  Egypt,  promifing  to 
bring  him  fafe  back,  and  offering  to  incur  any  perional 
hazard  for  his  fecurity.  Having  reluctantly  given  his 
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confent,  he  ordered  them  to  carry  double  money,  and 
prefents  of  fome  of  the  moft  valued  productions  of 
Canaan,  that  they  might  gain  the  favour  of  the  proud 
Egyptian  ;  and  then  dilmilled  them,  after  entreating  Hea¬ 
ven  for  their  good-fuccefs. 

No  fooner  had  they  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  prefented 
themfelves  before  Jofeph  at  his  place  of  public  audience, 
than  he  ordered  his  Iteward  to  take  them  to  his  houfe, 
where  he  intended  that  they  fhould  dine  with  him.  Their 
fears,  however,  led  them  to  apprehend,  that  their  being 
fent  to  the  houfe  of  Pharaoh's  reprelentative  was  only  a 
prelude  to  fome  harffi  rneafure  determined  againll  them; 
and,  when  they  came  to  the  door,  they  endeavoured  to 
bel'peak  the  favour  of  the  iteward,  acquainting  him  with 
the  circumftance  of  their  having  found  their  money  in 
their  lacks,  which  they  had  again  brought  with  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  new  fuppiy  in  order  to  purchafe  frelh  pro- 
vilion.  The  Iteward  bade  them  to  difmifs  all  their  appre- 
henfions,  and  brought  them  into  the  houfe,  where  they 
foon  had  the  pleafure  of  meeting  their  brother  Simeon, 
unbound,  and  were  informed  of  the  honour  which  was 
intended  them  of  dining  with  the  great  lord.  Upon  this, 
they  let  about  preparing  their  prelents,  which  they  laid 
before  him  with  the  greateft  reverence  as  loon  as  he  en¬ 
tered.  Jofeph  enquired  after  the  health  of  their  father, 
and  whether  that  perfon  was  their  younger  brother  who 
flood  before  him;  and,  being  informed  that  it  was,  he 
bleifed  him,  and  found  himlelf  obliged  to  retire  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  eft'ett  of  his  feelings  on  beholding  the  (on  of  his 
own  mother.  Having  compol'ed  himlelf,  he  returned  to 
the  company,  and  ordered  the  dinner  to  be  brought  in, 
directing  that  his  brethren  and  his  Egyptian  gtiefts  Ihould 
be  placed  at  different  tables,  (it  being  confidered  an  abo¬ 
mination  with  the  latter  to  eat  with  Hebrews,)  while  he 
fat  at  a  table  by  himlelf.  Jofeph,  according  to  the  cultom 
of  thofe  rimes,  fent  dilhes  from  his  own  table  to  all  his 
brethren  ;  but  they  could  not  avoid  expreffing  their  fur- 
prife  to  each  other,  when  they  found  that  he  lerved  them 
exactly  according  to  their  l'eniority,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  l'o,  when  they  faw  that  Benjamin’s  portion  was  five 
times  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the  reft,  which  was  con¬ 
fidered  to  be  a  mark  of  diftinguilhed  honour.  After 
the  entertainment  was  over,  Jofeph  ordered  his  Iteward 
to  fill  their  lacks  with  corn,  putting  every  man’s  mo¬ 
ney  in  his  fack’s  mouth,  as  before,  and  directing  him  to 
put  into  Benjamin’s  fack  the  lilver  cup  out  of  which  he 
himfelf  drank.  In  the  next  place  he  ordered  him  to  fol¬ 
low  them,  foon  after  they  had  left  the  city  on  their  re¬ 
turn  towards  Canaan,  and  to  charge  them  with  the  theft 
of  his  lord’s  filver  cup.  This  the  Iteward  did  accordingly, 
and  feverely  reproached  them  oh  account  of  the  ungrate¬ 
ful  return  which  he  pretended  they  had  rrmde  for  his 
lord’s  hofpitality.  Confcious  of  their  innocence,  they 
firmly  denied  the  charge,  readily  offering,  that,  if  it  could 
be  proved  againll  any  one  of  them,  he  Ihould  be  put  to 
death,  and  the  reft  be  reduced  to  flavery.  The  Iteward 
proceeded  to  fearch  their  facks  ;  and,  to  their  inexpreflible 
furprife  and  concern,  produced  the  cup  from  that  of  Ben¬ 
jamin.  Overwhelmed  with  grief  and  lhame,  they  were 
brought  back  before  Jofeph,  who  warmly  reprimanded 
them  for  fuch  a  requital  of  his  kindnefs  and  civility  ;  to 
whom  they  could  only  reply,  that  God  had  taken  this 
method  of  punilhing  them  for  their  iniquities,  and  that 
they  mult  lubmit  to  be  his  bondfmen.  Jofeph  affured 
them,  however,  that,  though  he  might  punilh  them  all, 
yet  the  perfon  only  upon  whom  the  cup  was  found  Ihould 
remain  a  (lave,  while  the  relt  might  go  home  in  peace. 
Upon  this  Judah,  who  had  become  furety  for  Benjamin  to 
his  father,  addreffed  himfelf  to  Jofeph  in  the  moft  fub- 
miffive  and  moving  terms,  acquainting  him  with  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  extreme  fondnefs  for  the  lad,  the  difficulty  which 
they  had  to  perfuade  him  to  part  with  one  whom  he  fo 
tenderly  loved,  and  the  danger  of  his  grieving  to  death 
for  the  lofs  of  him.  At  the  lame  time  he  offered  himfelf 
as  a  lubftitute  for  his  brother,  with  fuch  zeal  and  con¬ 
cern, 
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cern,  that  Jofepli  was  no  longer  able  to  refrain  from  dif- 
coverino-  himfelf  to  his  brethren.  Judah’s  addrefs  on  this 
occafion’,  and  the  manner  of  Jofeph’s  difcovering  who  he 
was,  are  detailed  with  incomparable  beauty  and  pathos  in 
the  facred  writings.  After  Jofepli  had  diffipated  the  ap¬ 
prehensions  which  his  brethren  began  to  difcover  upon 
hnding  who  the  dreaded  and  powerful  ruler  of  Egypt  re¬ 
ally  was,  and  recollecting  their  cruel  ufage  of  him,  he 
gave  them  all,  particularly  Benjamin,  proofs  of  his  tender 
affection,  and  then  went  and  acquainted  Pharaoh  with 
their  arrival,  and  the  fituation  of  his  father’s  family. 
Upon  this  Pharaoh  told  Jofeph,  that  he  might  fend  for 
his  father  and  all  his  family  into  Egypt,  and  fix  them  in 
the  richeft  part  of  the  country,  where  they  fhould  expe¬ 
rience  the  teflimonies  of  his  royal  favour. 

In  the  life  of  Jacob  we  have  already  mentioned  all 
the  particulars  which  are  recorded  relative  to  Jofeph, 
from  the  time  when  Pharaoh  gratified  his  pious  wifhes 
by  defiring  him  to  fend  for  his  father,  to  the  fettlement 
of  the  venerable  patriarch  and  his  fons  in  the  land  of 
Gofhen.  There  they  were  fupplied  with  all  neceffary 
provifion,  while  the  Egyptians  were  reduced  to  the 
greateft  diftrefs  by  the  famine.  Owing  to  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  calamity,  the  purchafe  of  corn  drained 
the  people  of  all  their  money,  which  filled  the  king’s  trea- 
fury  ;  and  afterwards  they  were  obliged  to  part  with  their 
cattle,  their  houfes,  their  land,  and,  at  length,  with  their 
perfonal  freedom,  for  fubfiftence.  By  this  means  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Egypt  became  the  demefne  of  the  crown,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  lands  of  the  priefts,  who  were  furnifhed  with 
what  provifion  they  wanted  out  of  the  royal  (tores,  with¬ 
out  being  at  any  expence  ;  and  all  the  people  were  re¬ 
duced  to  the  fituation  of  bondfmen  to  the  king.  That 
they  might  forget  their  former  property  in  the  lands  which 
they  had  fold,  and  be  precluded  from  forming  combina¬ 
tions  to  regain  them,  the  old  owners  were  feparated  from 
one  another,  and  tranfplanted  to  diftant  places,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  kingdom.  In  purfuing  this  line  of  policy, 
Jofeph  appears  to  have  been  carried  by  his  zeal  for  the 
king’s  intereil  beyond  the  bounds  of  true  wifdom  and 
prudence;  for  it  contributed  to  the  eftablifhment  of  that 
abfolute  defpotifm,  under  which  his  own  defcendants,  in 
common  with  the  reft  of  the  Ifraelites,  were  afterwards  fo 
cruelly  haraffed.  When  the  laft  year  of  the  famine  was 
come,  Jofeph  acquainted  the  Egyptians  that  they  might 
expeft  a  crop  of  corn  the  following  year,  and  that  he 
would  enable  them  to  refurne  their  agricultural  employ¬ 
ments,  by  diftributing  frefh  lands,  cattle,  and  corn,  among 
them ;  but  upon  this  condition,  that  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward  the  fifth  part  of  all  the  products  of  their  lands 
fhould  go  to  the  king,  and  the  remainder  be  their  own. 
To  this  propofal,  in  their  prefent  diftreffed  circumftances, 
they  gladly  conlented  ;  and  thenceforth  it  paffed  into  a 
law,  which  continued  in  force  for  feveral  centuries,  that 
the  fifth  part  of  the  produft  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  excepting  the  lands  of  the  priefts,  fhould  belong 
to  the  crown. 

In  the  mean  time  the  family  of  Jacob  increafed  in  num¬ 
bers  and  wealth  at  Gofhen,  till  that  patriarch,  fenfible  from 
his  increafing  feeblenefs  that  his  end  was  approaching, 
fent  for  all  his  fons  to  receive  his  laft  bleffing,  and  to  hear 
his  predictions  of  what  fhould  happen  to  their  feveral  de¬ 
fcendants  in  future  times.  In  the  bleffing  which  he  pro¬ 
nounced  on  Jofeph,  after  adverting  to  his  paft  hiftory,  he 
predicted  that  he  fhould  have  a  numerous  pofterity,  which 
fhould  be  fettled  in  a  fertile  country,  and  abound  in  the 
riches  of  the  paftoral  life;  and  he  concluded  it  with  a 
prayer,  that  all  the  bleffings  promifed  to  him,  and  to  his 
forefathers,  might  be  doubled  on  the  head  of  his  molt  be¬ 
loved  fon.  After  the  death  of  Jacob,  and  the  return  of  his 
fons  to  Egypt  from  Canaan,  where  they  had  been  to  pay  the 
laft  tribute  of  refpeCt  to  his  remains,  Jofeph’s  brethren, 
apprehenfive  that  he  might  now  be  dil’pofed  to  refent  their 
former  cruel  ufage  of  him,  fent  a  meffenger  to  inform 
him,  that  it  was  his  father’s  earneft  requeft  that  he  would 
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forgive  their  paft  injuries,  and  ftill  continue  them  under 
his  protection.  Greatly  aftefted  at  the  fufpicion  and  con¬ 
cern  which  they  betrayed,  Jofeph  fent  for  them,  received 
them  in  the  fame  kind  manner  as  when  their  father  was 
alive,  and  gave  them  the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  his  un¬ 
abated  love  and  zealous  care  for  their  welfare.  He  (ur- 
vived  his  father  about  fixty  years;  and,  when  he  found 
hisend  approaching,  he  fent  for  his  brethren,  and  prediCled 
that  God  would,  according  to  his  promife,  bring  their 
pofterity  out  of  Egypt  to  the  Land  of  Canaan  ;  he  there¬ 
fore  made  them  fwear  that  they  would  not  bury  him  in 
the  country  in  which  they  then  were,  but,  after  caufing 
his  body  to  be  embalmed,  depofit  it  in  fome  fecure  place 
until  the  departure  of  the  Ifraelites  towards  the  promifed 
land,  when  it  fhould  be  carried  to  that  country,  and  bu¬ 
ried  with  his  anceftors.  Jofeph  died  in  the  year  1635 
B.C.  at  the  age  of  no,  having  continued  viceroy  of  Egypt 
till  his  death,  and  filled  that  poft  under  fix  fucceffive  fo- 
vereigns.  The  Egyptians  bitterly  lamented  the  lot's  of 
this  great  patriarch ;  and,  according  to  fome  writers,  fo 
high  was  the  fenfe  which  they  entertained  of  the  fervices 
rendered  by  him  to  their  country,  that  after-ages  wor- 
ffiipped  him  as  a  god.  When  the  Ifraelites  took  their  de¬ 
parture  from  Egypt,  they  punctually  fulfilled  his  injunc¬ 
tion  concerning  the  removal  of  his  body;  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  in  Joffiua  xxiv.  32.  that  it  was  buried  at  Shechem, 
in  the  field  which  Jacob  bought  of  Hamor.  St.  Jerome 
fays,  that  the  Ifraelites  railed  there  a  noble  monument  to 
his  memory,  which  was  ftill  to  be  feen  in  his  time.  The 
Talmudifts,  and  other  rabbies,  have  added  a  vaft  number 
of  abfurd  tales  to  the  life  of  Jofeph,  which  are  not  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  repeated  ;  and  Mahomet,  in  the  xiith  chap¬ 
ter  of  his  Koran,  has  given  a  long  hiftory  of  this  pa¬ 
triarch,  intermixed  with  a  variety  of  fabulous  circum¬ 
ftances,  to  which  his  followers  afterwards  made  abundant 
additions  of  the  fame  kind.  In  D’Herbelot’s  Biblio- 
theque  Oricntale,  under  the  word  Joufouph,  the  curious 
reader  may  meet  with  feveral  fpecimens  of  thefe  legen¬ 
dary  ftories.  See  Genelis  xxx. — 1. 

JO'SEPH,  fon  of  Jacob,  and  grandfon  of  Matthan',*  the 
bleffed  virgin’s  fpoufe,  and  fofter-father  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
Matth.  i.  15,  16.  His  age  and  the  other  circumftances  of 
his  life,  excepting  what  is  related  in  the  Gofpel,  are  un¬ 
certain.  Many  of  the  ancients  believed  that  before  his 
marriage  with  the  virgin  he  had  a  wife  named  Efcha,  or 
Mary,  by  whom  he  had  James  the  Lefs,  and  others  who 
are  called  in  Scripture  the  brethren  of  Jefus  Chrift.  But 
this  opinion  is  not  maintainable,  fince  Mary  the  mother 
of  James  was  living  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  paffion ; 
unlefs  it  be  faid  that  ffie  had  been  divorced  by  Jofeph, 
in  order  to  marry  the  bleffed  virgin  ;  or  that  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  at  the  fame  time  to  two  filters ;  which  is  contrary  to 
the  law,  as  dated  in  Lev.  xviii.  18.  The  apocryphal  gof¬ 
pel  of  the  virgin’s  birth,  followed  by  Epiphanius  and 
others,  imports,  that  Jofeph  was  old  when  he  married  the 
virgin.  Epiphanius  lays  he  was  above  fourfcore,  and  had 
fix  children  by  a  former  wife;  that  he  married  the  bleffed 
virgin  not  out  of  choice,  but  by  lot;  to  be  guardian  of 
her  virginity.  Others  think  that  he  was  obliged  to  marry 
her,  as  being  the  neareft  relation.  But  thefe  vague  opi¬ 
nions  are  hardly  worth  notice. 

Jofeph,  fays  the  Gofpel,  Matth.  i.  19.  was  a  juft  man ; 
this  is  the  greateft  encomium,  fince  juftice  comprehends 
all  virtues.  He  married  the  bleffed  virgin  ;  his  ordinary 
abode  was  at  Nazareth,  particularly  after  his  marriage  ; 
for  fome  believe  that  the  place  of  his  birth  was  Caper¬ 
naum,  while  others  fay  Bethlehem.  He  lived  by  labour, 
and  worked  at  a  trade,  though  at  what  trade  is  not  agreed. 
(Matth.  xiii.  55.  ovx  tstos  s-w  0  in  rixlovos  viofj)  Some  fay 
a  carpenter;  others  a  lockimith;  others  a  mafon.  Juftin 
the  Martyr  fays  (Diolog.  cumTryphon.  p.  306.)  he  made 
yokes  and  ploughs.  The  apocryphal  book  Of  the  In¬ 
fancy  of  Jefus,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  relates  a  mi¬ 
racle  wrought  by  our  "Saviour  in  his  father’s  (hop,  who  was 
a  carpenter.  St.  Ambrofe  (in  Lucam,  lib.  3.)  fays  he  was 
3  Y  employed 
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employed  in  felling  and  cutting  trees,  and  in  building 
houfes ;  but  that  he  alio  handled  the  utenfils  belonging  to 
a  fmith.  It  is  probable,  that,  in  thofe  early  times,  fome 
men  praflifed  more  trades  than  one.  Libanius  alking  a 
Chriftian  in  raillery  what  Jefus  Chrift  was  doing,  he  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  was  making  a  coffin  for  the  emperor  Julian. 
Julian  died  at  the  very  time.  That  Jofeph  however  was  a 
carpenter  is  the  current  opinion.  They  who  maintain 
that  Jofeph  was  a  fmith  or  farrier,  cite  Hilary,  Chryfo- 
logus,  venerable  Bede,  and  the  Hebrew  Gofpel  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew,  publiffied  by  Tilerius.  Cardinal  Hugo  makes  him 
a  goldfmith ;  but  does  not  difapprove  of  the  opinion  that 
lie  was  a  mai’on.  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  St.  Am- 
broie,  are  not  againft  his  being  a  fmith,  fince  he  worked 
(lay  they)  with  fire  and  bellows. 

The  Son  of  God’s  incarnation  was  not  at  firft  difco- 
vered  to  Jofeph  ;  but,  being  informed  that  Mary,  his  ef- 
poufed  wife,  was  with  child,  not  knowing  to  what  to  at¬ 
tribute  it,  he  inclined  to  difmifs  her  privately,  by  giving 
her  a  bill  of  divorce  inftead  of  publicly  difhonouring  her; 
but,  wdiile  he  was  in  this  uncertainty,  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  encouraging  him  to 
take  home  Mary.  About  fix  months  after,  Jofeph  went 
to  Bethlehem,  there  to  be  regiftered  with  Mary  his  wife, 
in  purfuance  of  an  edift  from  Auguftus.  While  in  this 
place,  the  time  of  Mary’s  delivery  came,  and  the  Saviour 
was  born.  Forty  days  after  the  child’s  birth,  Mary  and 
Jofeph  carried  him  to  Jerufalem,  and  performed  what  the 
law  appointed.  While  here,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  di¬ 
rected  Jofeph,  in  a  dream,  to  carry  the  child  into  Egypt, 
becaufe  king  Herod  fought  to  kill  him.  How  long  they 
continued  in  Egypt  is  not  precifely  known  :  probably 
not  long,  fince  Herod  difed  about  the  paffover,  fome  few 
months  after  the  maffacre  of  the  innocents.  The  angel 
again  informed  Jofeph  that  he  might  return  to  Judea  ;  but, 
learning  that  Archelaus  had  fucceeded  Herod,  he  retired 
to  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  which  did  not  belong  to  Arche- 
laus’s  kingdom,  but  to  Herod  Antipas.  He  took  Jefus  at 
the^geof  twelve,  with  Mary,  to  the  paffover  at  Jerufalem, 
where  they  loft  him  for  three  days  ;  but  found  him  at 
Jaft,  in  the  temple.  Luke  ii.  42.  51. 

It  is  believed  with  great  probability,  that  Jofeph  died 
before  Jefus  began  his  public  miniltry.  Jofeph  does  not 
appear  at  the  marriage  <of  Cana,  nor  in  any  other  inftance; 
and  Jefus  on  the  crols  recommends  his  mother  to  St.  John, 
which  he  would  not  have  done  had  her  hufband  been 
living.  His  name  is  in  very  ancient  martyrologies, 
March  19  ;  but  his  feftival  is  of  late  introduction. 

JO'SEPH,  or  Joses,  fon  of  Mary-Cleophas,  was  brother 
to  James  the  Lefs,  and  nearly  related  to  our  Lord  Jefus, 
being  fpn  of  Mary,  the  bleffed  virgin’s  ■  filter,  and  of 
Cleophas,  Jofeph’s  brother;  or  of  Jofeph  himfelf,  as  thofe 
ancients  fuppofe  who  affert  that  Jofeph  was  married  to 
Mary-Cleophas,  or  Efcha,  before  he  was  married  to  the 
virgin.  Some  believe  this  Jofeph,  fon  of  Mary  and  Cleo¬ 
phas,  to  be  Jofeph  Barfabas,  the  Juft,  who  was  propofed 
to  fill  up  the  traitor  Judas’s  place,  A£ls  i.  23.  but  there 
is  no  certainty  in  this.  We  learn  nothing  particular  in 
Scripture  concerning  Jofeph  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  If 
he  was  one  of  thofe  kinfmen  who  dicj  not  believe  on  him, 
(John  vii.  5.)  he  was  afterwards  converted;  for  it  is  in¬ 
timated  in  Scripture,  that  at  laft  all  our  Saviour’s  brethren 
believed  on  him  ;  and,  St.  Chrvfoftom  fays,  they  were  fig- 
nalized  for  eminent  faith  and  virtue. 

JO'SEPH  BAR'SABAS,  furnamed  JuJlus,  one  of  Jefus 
Chrilt’s  firft  difciples.  He  was  one  of  the  feventy-tvvo 
dilciples  ;  Peter  propofed  him,  with  Matthias,  to  fill  the 
traitor  Judas’s  place  :  Matthias  was  preferred.  Jofeph 
continued  in  the  apoftolic  miniftry  to  the  end.  Papias  in¬ 
forms  us,  ( Apud  Eufeb.  lib.  3.  cap.  39.  Hilt.  Ecclef.)  that, 
having  drunk  poilbn,  he  was  by  the  grace  of  Jefus  Chrift 
Secured  from  death.  The  martyrologies  of  Ufuardus  and 
Ado  place  his  feftival  on  July  20,  and  fay  he  luffered 
much  from  the  Jews,  and  at  laft  died  in  Judea  glorioully. 

JO'SEPH  OF  ARIMATHE'A,  or  of  Ramatha,  a 
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Jewilh  fenator,  and  privately  a  difciple  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
John  xiv.  38.  He  was  not  confenting  /to  the  a£ts  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  who  condemned  Jefus  Chrift;  and,  when  our 
Saviour  was  dead,  he  went  boldly  to  Pilate,  and  defired 
the  body  of  Jefus,  to  bury  it.  Mark  xv.  43.  John  xix.  38. 
He  buried  it  in  an  honourable  manner,  in  a  fepulchre 
newly  made,  in  a  garden,  on  the  fame  mount  Calvary 
where  Jefus  was  crucified  ;  and  he  clofed  the  entrance  of 
it  with  a  great  ftone.  Mattk.  xxvii.  60.  John  xix.  40,  41. 
The  Greek  church  keeps  his  feftival  July  31.  His  name 
is  not  in  the  old  Latin  martyrologies,  nor  was  it  in  thofe 
of  Rome  till  A.  D.  1585. 

JO'SEPH  ben  GO'RION,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
Jew  of  Languedoc,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  ninth 
or  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  There  is  extant  in 
his  name  a  Hiftory  of  the  Jewilh  War,  written  in  He¬ 
brew,  which  the  rabbins  choole  to  pafs  as  a  work  of  the 
true  Jofephus,  or  of  a  contemporary  author,  but  which 
betrays  a  much  later  origin  by  its  many  anachronifins. 
It  appears  to  have  been  compiled  out  of  the  Rufiman  ver- 
fion  of  Jofephus,  and  to  have  been  fet  up  in  oppofition  to 
that  hiftorian,  who  is,  on  many  accounts,  difapproved  by 
the  modern  Jews,  and  whofe  narrative  is  frequently  con¬ 
tradicted  in  the  work  of  Ben  Gorion.  Several  editions 
have  been  given  of  this  work,  the  fecond  of  which,  at  Ba- 
fil  (1541),  has  a  Latin  tranflation  by  Munfter,  but  is 
mutilated.  Gagnier  gave  a  complete  Latin  tranflation  in 
1706,  4to.  Oxford  ;  and  there  is  a  Hebrew  and  Latin  edi¬ 
tion  of  Gotha,  1707,  4to.  Voflii  Hijl.  Grac. 

Rabbi  Than,  who  publiffied  the  hiftory  of  this  fpurious 
Jofephus,  affirms,  “  that  all  words  of  this  writer  are  truth 
and  juftice ;  that  there  is  not  one  falfehood  in  his  writings ; 
that  he  comes  nearer  to  the  old  prophets  than  any  writer 
that  has  appeared ;  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  refted  upon 
him,  while  he  compofed  his  work ;  and  that  his  words 
may  be  faid  almoft  to  be  the  words  of  a  God  incarnate.” 
A  few  fpecimens  of  this  kind  of  truth  we  fhall  prefent  to 
the  reader.  Ben  Gorion  fays  of  himfelf,  that  he  was  bom 
134  years  after  the  Csefareat,  which  the  Greeks  call  Im- 
periolo,  was  inftituted  among  the  Romans;  and  that  he 
was  one-and-fifty  years  old  when  Julius  Casfar  came  into 
the  world  ;  he  fays  he  had  feen  Julius  Casfar,  who  was 
the  firft  king  called  by  the  Latins  Imperius,  or  the  firft 
Casfar  who  re-fettled  the  Ctelareat  a  third  time  among 
the  Romans.  He  fays,  iikewife,  that  he  was  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Jefus  the  fon  of  Sirach,  a  prince  among  the 
Jews.  We  need  fcarcely  alk  how  all  this  chronology  is 
to  be  reconciled  ?  Here  we  have  a  man  contemporary 
with  Jefus  the  fon  of  Sirach,  fifty-one  years  old  at  the 
birth  of  Julius  Ctefar,  and  born  134  years  after  the  efta- 
blilliment  of  the  Roman  empire!  He  tells  us  moreover, 
that  his  father,  Gorion,  furvived  the  taking  of  Jerufalem; 
for  he  departed  out  of  the  city  when  Titus  had  made  him¬ 
felf  mafter  of  it.  Gorion  therefore  tnuft  have  been  at 
leaft  240  years  old.  He  foretold  what  was  to  befall  the 
great  city  of  Rome,  till  its  total  deftruCtion.  Neverthe- 
lefs  he  did  not  fet  up  for  a- prophet;  but  “  reported  what 
he  had  learned  from  the  fages  who  had  lived  with  the 
prophets,”  who  are  true  and  fincere.  He  does  not  tell 
us  who  thefe  fages  were  whom  he  had  feen,  and  who  lived 
with  the  prophets ;  and  it  muft  be  noted  befides,  that  there 
is  no  finall  interval  between  the  time  of  the  old  Hebrew 
prophets  to  that  of  Julius  Casfar.  We  may  therefore  con¬ 
clude,  with  Calmet,  that  this  Jofephus  did  not  live  till 
the  eleventh  century,  when  he  might  very  well  defcribe 
the  revolutions  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  had  been  tranfacled  many  years  before. 
As  for  his  famous  Hiftory,  no  one  had  any  knowledge  of 
it  till  the  twelfth  century,  no  ancient  author  having  taken 
notice  of  it.  Solomon  Jarchi,  a  French  Jew,  who  lived 
about  the  year  1144,  is  tire  firft  that  fpoke  exprefsly  of  it. 
After  him  we  find  it  cited  by  Aben  Ezra,  Abraham  Ben 
Dior,  and  David  Kimchi,  who  lived  about  this  time. 
This  very  ancient  work,  as  it  is  called,  often  Ipeaks  of 
Brittany,  mentions  Normandy,  the  Loire,  Amboife,  Chi 
1  rions 
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iion,  Prance,  Lombardy,  England,  Hungary,  and  Turkey. 
It  fpeaks  of  the  Burgundians,  the  Bulgarians,  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Cracow,  of  the  Croats,  and  of  gold  florins  !  Calmet. 

JO'SEPH  of  EX'ETER,  or  Jofephus  Ifcanus,  is  entitled 
to  commemoration  as  a  remarkable  example  of  purity  of 
literary  tafte  and  elegance  of  ftyle  in  an  age  generally  re¬ 
puted  barbarous.  He  was  a  native  of  Devonfhire,  and 
flourilhed  in  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  and  commencement 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  probably  an  ecclefiaf- 
tic,  as  his  patron  was  Baldwin  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 
Pits  aflerts,  that  he  became  at  length  archbifhop  of  Bour- 
tleaux,  but  probably  erroneoufly,  fince  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  lift:  of  prelates  of  that  fee.  Camden  fays 
that  he  accompanied  Richard  I.  to  the  Holy  Land.  Jo¬ 
seph  wrote  two  epic  poems  in  Latin  heroics.  The  firft,  in 
fix  books,  is  on  the  Trojan  war,  the  Itory  of  which  he 
takes  from  the  fabulous  Dares  Phrygius,  whom  he  confi- 
ders  as  good  authority,  while  he  charges  Homer  with  fic¬ 
tion.  He  treats  his  fubjcjct  rather  in  the  hiftorical  than 
the  poetical  manner;  but  his  ftyle  is  not  only  for  the  moft 
part  pure,  but  rich  and  ornamented,  and  his  verfification 
approaches  the  beft  models  of  antiquity.  His  diftion  is 
chiefly  compounded  of  Ovid,  Statius,  and  Claudian,  the 
favourite  poets  of  that  age.  “  Italy,”  fays  Mr.  Walton, 
“  had  at  that  time  produced  no  poet  comparable  to  him. 
This  work  was  firft  printed,  but  very  corruptly,  at  Baft], 
in  1541,  under  the  name  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  It  had  been 
fo  much  forgotten  in  England,  that  Leland  could  meet 
only  with  two  manufcript  copies  of  it :  the  moft  complete 
is  now  in  the  Bodleian  library.  The  beft  printed  edition 
is  that  annexed  to  the  Delphin  edition  of  Dares  Phrygius 
and  Diitys  Cretenfis,  Amfterdam,  1702.  His  other  poem 
■was  entitled  Antiockeis,  the  War  of  Antioch,  or  the  Cru- 
fade  :  of  this  a  fragment  only  remains,  in  which  he  cele¬ 
brates  the  heroes  of  Britain.  Its  ftyle  is  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  former.  Jofeph  likewife  compofed  love-verfes,  epigrams, 
and  other  mifcellaneous  poems,  which  have  all  perifhed. 
War  ton's  Hiftory  of  EngHJk  Poetry. 

JO'SEPH  AL'BO,  a  learned  Spanilh  Jew  who  flourifhed 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Sora,  and  one  of 
the  opponents  of  Jerome  de  Santa  Fe  in  the  public  con¬ 
ference  held  at  Tortofa  in  1413,  before  pope  Benedict 
XIII.  He  died  in  the  year  1430.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  celebrated  work  in  rabbinical  Hebrew,  entitled  Sep/ur 
Ikkarim,  or  The  Book  of  Fundamentals,  treating  of 
the  principal  articles  of  Jewifh  faith  ;  which  was  printed 
at  Venice,  in  1618,  folio,  and  has  undergone  feveral  other 
impreflions.  In  this  work  the  author,  with  the  defign  of 
counteracting  the  effeCt  on  his  Jewifh  brethren  of  Jerome 
de  Santa  Fe’s  publications  in  favour  of  Chriftianity,  main¬ 
tains  the  pofition,  “  that  the  belief  in  the  advent  of  the 
Mefliah  is  not  a  point  neceflary  to  falvation,  nor  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  any  eflential  importance.’’  In  father  Simon’s 
Critical  Hiftory  of  the  Ola  Teftament,  as  quoted  below, 
the  reader  may  fee  the  reafons  by  which  he  attempts  to 
fhow,  in  the  fame  work,  that  the  five  books  of  Mofes  have 
come  down  by  tradition  without  any  corruptions,  and  a 
particular  examination  of  the  arguments  which  he  deduces 
from  the  ftate  of  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  biblical  fcholar 
would  do  well  to  compare  what  father  Simon  advances  on 
the  fubjeft  of  that  copy,  with  Kennicott’s  fecond  Difler- 
tation  on  the  State  of  the  printed  Hebrew  Text.  Moreri. 
Now.  DiEl.  Hiji.  Simon's  Crit.  Hijl.  Old  Tef.  b.  i,  ch.  x. 

JO'SEPH  (Pierre  de  Saint),  a  French  Feuillant  monk 
in  the  feventeenth  century,  whofe  family  name  was  Coma - 
gere,  was  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Auch  in  Armagnac,  in 
the  year  1594,  and  died  in  the  year  1662.  He  was  the 
author  of,  1.  Idea  Theologise  contemplativae  &  praclicae, 
1642.  2.  Idea  Philofophise,  1654-*  3.  Summula  Cafuum 
Confcientise,  2  vols.  nmo.  and  a  multitude  of  controver¬ 
sial  works  againft  the  Janfenifts. 

JO'SEPH,  King  of  Portugal.  See  Portugal. 

JO'SEPH  1.  and  II.  Emperors  of  Germany.  See  the 
article  Germany,  vol.  viii.  p.  498-528, 
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JO'SEPH,  a  village  on  the  wefternmoft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Domingo;  about  three  leagues  north-weft  of 
the  village  of  Tiburon. 

JO'SEPH,  a  port  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Tri¬ 
nidad,  near  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma. 

JO'SEPH,  a  fmall  town  and  port  on  the  weft  point  of 
the  north  peninfula  of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  in  the 
Weft  Indies. 

JO'SEPH,  a  bay  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Trini¬ 
dad,  defended  by  a  fmall  battery.  It  has  a  few  houfes 
on  it,  and  lies  fouth-eaft  of  Port,  the  capital  of  the  ifland. 

JO'SEPH’s  BAY,  on  the  coaft  of  Weft  Florida,  is  of 
the  figure  of  a  horfe-flioe,  being  about  twelve  miles  in 
length,  and  feven  acrofs  where  broadeft.  The  bar  is  nar¬ 
row,  and  immediately  within  it  there  is  from  four  to  fix 
and  a  half  fathoms  foft  ground.  The  beft  place  to  anchor, 
is  juft  within  the  peninfula,  oppofite  to  fome  ruins  that 
ftill  remain  of  the  village  of  St.  Jofeph. 

JO'SEPH’s  KEY,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
near  the  coaft  of  Florida.  Lat.  30.  8  N.  Ion.  89.  30.  W. 

JO'SEPH’s  LAKE,  in  North  America,  lies  eaft  of  Lake 
Sal,  and  fends  its  waters  by  Cat  Lake  River  into  Cat 
Lake,  and  afterwards  forms  the  fouth-eaft  branch  of  Se¬ 
vern  River.  The  lake  is  thirty-five  miles  long  and  fif¬ 
teen  broad. 

JO'SEPHGROD,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the  pa¬ 
latinate  of  Braclaw,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Bog  : 
feventy-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Braclaw,  ninety-five 
north-eaft  of  Jaffi. 

JO'SEPFISTADT.  See  Gostadt. 

JO'SEPHSTHAL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Boleflau  s 
twelve  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Turnau. 

JOSE'PHUS  (Flavius),  an  eminent  Jewifli  hiftorian,  was 
born  in  the  year  of  Chrift  37,  when  Caligula  was  emperor. 
His  father  was  Mattathias,  defcended  from  the  ancient 
liigh-priefts  of  the  Jews ;  by  his  mother’s  fide  he  was  of 
the  royal  lineage  of  the  Afmonaeans,  or  Maccabees.  He 
was  educated  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  in  which  he 
obtained  an  early  proficiency.  Having,  at  the  age  of  fix-* 
teen,  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  the  different  Jewifh  febts, 
he  was  lo  captivated  with  the  aufterity  profefled  by  the 
Eflenes,  that  he  joined  a  certain  Banus,  who  led  a  folitary 
life  in  the  defert,  and  palled  three  years  with  him.  He 
afterwards  adhered  to  the  febl  of  Pharilees,  of  which  he 
was  a  ftrict  and  zealous  member.  He  repaired  to  Rome 
at  the  age  of  twenty-fix;  where,  by  means  of  a  player  of 
his  nation,  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  Poppsea,  after¬ 
wards  the  w'ife  of  Nero,  by  whofe  intereft  he  procured 
the  releafe  of  fome  priefts,  whom  Felix  had  lent  prifoners 
from  Jerufalem.  Returning  with  honour  to  his  own 
country,  he  was  appointed  by  the  revolted  Jews  governor 
of  the  two  Galilees,  in  which  capacity  he  bravely  de¬ 
fended  Jotapha  ©gainft  Vefpafian.  When  the  place  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  he  efcaped  the  general  maflacre  by  con¬ 
cealing  himfelf  in  a  cavern  cut  in  a  rock.  Upon  being 
difcovered,  he  propofed  to  the  forty  men  who  had  taken 
refuge  there  along  with  him,  that  they  Ihould  furrender  ; 
and,  upon  their  determination  rather  to  perifh  by  mutual 
wounds,  he  perfuaded  them  to  calt  lots  fucceflively  who 
fliould  kill  the  next  man ;  and,  by  extraordinary  good 
fortune,  he  and  one  other  were  left  furvivors  of  the  reft. 
This  Angle  companion  was  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  join 
him  in  accepting  the  proffered  mercy  of  the  Romans. 
Such  is  his  own  relation,  which  the  reader  will  credit  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  confidence  he  may  find  reafon  to  place  in 
his  veracity.  On  being  taken  before  Vefpafian,  he  boldly 
predicted  that  within  a  Ihort  time  the  empire  would  fall 
to  the  lhare  of  that  general,  and  thereby  fecured  a  favour¬ 
able  reception  from  him.  He  was,  indeed,  retained  as  a 
prifoner,  on  account  of  the  ufe  Vefpafian  intended  to 
make  of  him  in  the  further  profecution  of  the  war  againft 
the  Jews. 

As  foon  as  Vefpafian  was  feated  on  the  imperial  throne, 
Jofephus  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  was  taken  by  Titus  with 
him  when  he  marched  to  lay  fiege  to  Jerufalem.  He  was 

fent 
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fent  to  his  countrymen  with  offers  of  peace  upon  fub- 
miflion  ;  but  they,  who  defpifed  and  hated  him  as  a  de- 
ferter,  rejecled  the  propofals  with  fcorn.  During  the 
progrefs  of  the  fiege,  he  did  not  ceafe  exhorting  them  to 
avoid  their  inevitable  fate  by  a  timely  furrender  ;  and 
once,  approaching  too  near  the  walls,  he  received  fuch  a 
wound  on  the  head  by  a  ftone,  as  laid  him  fenfelefs.  At 
the  miferable  capture  of  the  city,  Jofephus  obtained  the 
•liberation  without  ranfom  of  his  brother  Matthias  and  fe- 
veral  friends  and  relations.  Such  was  the  favour  he  en¬ 
joyed  with  Titus,  that  permiffion  was  given  him  to  fave 
what  he  pleafed  out  of  the  ruins  ;  but  he  contented  him- 
felf  with  a  copy  of  the  facred  writings.  He  accompanied 
Titus  to  Rome,  where  he  was  rewarded  with  the  freedom 
of  that  city,  and  with  a  penfion  and  other  favours  from 
Vefpalian  and  his  fon,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  whom  he 
affumed  their  family  furname  of  Flavius.  He  employed 
his  leifure  in  drawing  up  thofe  works  which  have  perpe- 
.tuated  his  name.  Thefe  are,  his  Hillory  of  the  jewilh 
War,  in  (even  books,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  much 
approved,  as  to  have  gained  him  the  honour  of  a  public 
ftatue ;  his  Jewilh  Antiquities,  in  twenty  books  $  Two 
Books  againft  Apion  of  Alexandria,  a  declared  enemy  of 
his  nation  ;  a  Difcourfe  on  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees;  and  a  Treatile  on  his  own  Life.  All  thefe  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  Greek,  in  which  language  his  ftyle  is  judged  by 
Photius  to  be  pure,  polite,  agreeable,  and  fometimes  elo¬ 
quent.  Jerome  terms  him  the  Greek  Livy  ;  and,  like 
that  Roman  writer,  he  is  fond  of  difpiaying  his  eloquence 
in  long  fpeeches.  Few  works,  however,  are  more  intereft- 
ing  than  his  account  of  the  Jewilh  war,  of  which  he  was 
a  fpe&ator.  With  relpeft  to  his  fidelity,  very  different 
opinions  have  prevailed.  In  his  Jewilh  Antiquities,  he 
frequently  differs  from  the  fcriptural  accounts,  and  ma- 
nifeltly  avoids  Ihocking  the  prejudices  of  his  Gentile 
readers.  In  his  other  narrations,  afpirit  of  exaggeration, 
and  a  delire  of  exalting  the  honour  of  his  nation,  may  be 
difcerned,  as  well  as  the  party-fpirit  of  a  feclary.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  his  works  rank  among  the  molt  va¬ 
luable  remains  of  that  age.  The  belt  editions  of  Jofephus 
are  thofe  of  Hudlon,  two  volumes  folio,  Oxford,  17105 
and  of  Havercamp,  two  volumes  folio,  Amlterdam,  1726. 
There  are  Englilh  tranllations  of  his  works,  by  L’Eltrange 
and  Whilton. 

JO'SEPIN,  a  celebrated  painter.  See  Arpinas,  vol.  ii. 
,p.  210. 

JO'SES,  a  man’s  name. 

JOS'HABAD,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JO'SHAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOSH'APHAT,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOSHANI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOSHBEK'ASHAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOSH'UA,  [Heb.  the  faviour.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOSH'UA,  the  fucceffor  of  Mofes  in  the  government  of 
the  Ifraelites,  and  their  leader  in  the  conqueft  of  Canaan, 
was  the  fon  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  born  in 
the  land  of  Golhen,  in  the  year  1536  B.C.  He  was  ori¬ 
ginally  called  Ofcak ;  which  name  was  changed,  as  is  fup- 
pofed  by  Mofes,  into  that  of  JoJkua ,  fignifying  a  faviour, 
iuch  as  he  proved  himfelf  in  the  fequel.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  perfon  of  eminence  at  the  time  of  the  depar¬ 
ture  from  Egypt,  who,  on  account  of  his  talents  and  vir¬ 
tues,  was  taken  into  the  confidence  of  Mofes,  and  was 
feledfed  by  him  to  command  the  Ifraelites,  when  the  Am- 
alekites  advanced  to  attack  them  on  their  march  from 
mount  Horeb  to  mount  Sinai.  This  was  the  fir  It  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  inexperienced  Ifraelites  with  their  powerful 
foes,  which  terminated  in  a  fignal  victory;  and  from  this 
time  Jolhua  became  famous  for  his  valour,  and  for  his 
zeal  for  God  and  the  public  welfare.  He  was  the  only 
perfon  who  was  with  Mofes  on  mount  Sinai  during  the 
forty  days  in  which  he  received  the  divine  directions  for 
the  government  of  the  Ifraelites,  and  the  laws  written  on 
£he  tirft  tables  of  ftone.  He  and  Caleb  were  two  of  the 
twelve  perfons  who  were  fent  to  examine  the  land  of  Ca- 
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naan,  the  [Length  of  its  cities  and  inhabitants,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  ;  and  when,  upon  their  return,  their 
companions  endeavoured  to  reprefent  the  conqueft  of  the 
country  to  be  impracticable,  from  the  [Length  of  the  for¬ 
tified  places,  and  the  bravery  and  gigantic  ftature  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  alone  made  a  juft  report.  For  the  fide* 
lity  with  which  they  difcharged  their  commiffion,  they 
had  an  aflurance  that  they  fiiould  enter  the  promifed  land  ; 
while  God  was  provoked  to  declare,  in  confequence  of 
the  murmurings  and  infurreftions  of  the  people,  who  were 
terrified  by  the  reprefentations  of  the  ten  cowards,  and 
projected  a  return  to  Egypt,  that  none  others  who  were 
then  above  twenty  years  of  age  (hould  have  that  privilege, 
but  that  they  [hould  all  die  in  the  Wildernefs.  This  fen- 
tence  was  found  to  have  been  literally  fulfilled,  when,  af¬ 
ter  the  wandering  of  the  Ifraelites  from  place  to  place 
during  forty  years,  and  their  approach  to  the  borders  of 
Canaan,  Mofes  was  ordered  to  take  an  account  of  all  who 
were  able  to  bear  arms,  from  twenty  years  old  and  up¬ 
wards.  Immediately  after  this  cenfus  had  been  taken, 
Mofes  was  informed  of  his  approaching  diffolution,  and 
was  inftruCted  to  confirm  Jofhua  as  his  fuccelTor,  in  the 
moft  public  and  folemn  manner.  Accordingly,  in  an  af- 
fembly  of  all  the  people,  he  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and, 
having  prefented  him  to  Eleazar  the  high-prieft,  and  given 
directions  for  his  guidance  in  his  high  office,  he  caufed 
him  to  be  proclaimed  future  head  and  general  of  all  Ifrael. 
Moles  alfo  received  directions  to  communicate  a  part  of 
his  authority  to  Joffiua  during  his  own  life  ;  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  which  he  left  it  principally  to  his  care,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  affiltance  of  Eleazar  the  high-prieft,  and 
that  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  each  of  the  tribes,  to  deter¬ 
mine  by  lot  the  diftribution  of  the  land  of  Canaan  among 
them,  and  to  fettle  their  refpective  limits. 

Jolhua  fucceeded  Mofes  as  governor  and  leader  of  Ifrael 
in  the  year  1451  B.C.  He  was  now  ninety-three  years  of 
age,  and,  from  his  fagacity  as  well  as  paft  experience,  mull 
have  been  fully  fenfible  of  the  difficulties  which  lay  be¬ 
fore  him,  in  the  arduous  talk  which  he  was  about  to  un¬ 
dertake  of  conquering  the  land  of  Canaan.  His  courage, 
however,  did  not  fail  5  and  it  was  invigorated  by  repeated 
promifes  of  the  Divine  affiltance.  As  foon  as  he  received 
the  order  to  prepare  for  this  undertaking,  he  fent  two 
perfons,  properly  inftructed,  to  examine  the  condition  of 
the  cities  and  people,  who  arrived  fafe  at  Jericho,  where 
they  lodged  at  a  houfe  of  entertainment  kept  by  a  woman 
named  Rahab.  Flere  they  were  difcovered  to  be  Ifrael¬ 
ites,  of  which  the  king  of  Jericho  was  informed,  who  fent 
officers  to  apprehend  them.  In  the  mean  time  Rahab, 
having  probably  heard  that  they  were  fufpeffed,concealed 
them  on  the  roof  of  her  houfe,  under  Hacks  of  flax  ; 
and,  when  the  king’s  officers  came  to  demand  them,  ffie 
pretended  that  they  were  gone,  and  had  left  the  city  juft 
before  the  time  of  [hutting  the  gates,  adding  that,  if  they 
were  quickly  purfued,  they  would  doubtlels  be  overtaken. 
Having  fucceeded  in  deceiving  them,  (lie  went  up  to  the 
two  fpies,  to  whom  flie  freely  owned  the  dread  which  had 
feized  not  only  that  city,  but  the  whole  land  of  Canaan, 
upon  hearing  what  the  God  of  Ifrael  had  done  in  favour 
of  that  nation,  both  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  againft  the  Amo- 
rites  whom  they  had  lately  conquered  5  to  this  lhe  added, 
that  (he  was  perluaded  that  he  alone  was  the  true  God, 
and  that  (lie  was  now  ready  to  fave  them  from  the  danger 
to  which  they  were  expofed,  upon  condition  of  their 
fwearing  to  fave  her  and  her  whole  family  on  their  be¬ 
coming  mailers  of  that  city.  To  this  generous  offer  they 
gladly  acceded  ;  and  as  her  houfe  was  clofe  to  the  city- 
wall,  at  midnight  file  let  them  down  by  a  rope  out  of  one 
of  her  back  windows,  advifing  them  to  lie  concealed  in 
fome  cliff  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  for  two  or  three 
days,  till  the  perfons  who  had  been  fent  out  in  purfuit  of 
them  were  returned.  Before  they  went,  they  agreed  upon 
a  fignal  by  which  her  houfe  might,  be  diftinguithcd  when 
.the  city  (hould  be  taken.  Having  returned  to  the  camp, 
and  related  to  Jofliua  the  account  which  they  had  received 
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©f  the  confternation  which  had  overfpread  the  whole  land, 
he  failed  not  to  allure  the  Ifraelites  that  it  was  God  who 
had  ftruck  them  with  fuch  terror  ;  and  gave  orders  that  _ 
preparation  (hould  be  made  to  march  to  the  banks  of  the 
liver  Jordan.  By  the  manner  of  palTing  this  river,  God 
was  pleafed  to  give  to  the  Ifraelites  a  miraculous  teftitnony 
.  of  his  prefence  with  their  new  general,  fimilar  with  that 
which  he  had  given  in  favour  of  Moles  at  the  Red  Sea. 
On  the  day  appointed,  and  when  the  whole  camp  of  the 
Ifraelites  was  in  marching  order,  Jolhua  directed  the  priefts, 
bearing  the  ark,  to  advance  to  the  river,  which  at  that  time 
overflowed  its  banks ;  and  no  fooner  had  their  feet  touched 
its  waters,  than  the  ftream  from  above  turned  back  and  rofe 
up  in  heaps,  and,  that  below  failing  for  want  of  a  lupply, 
the  channel  became  dry  for  feveral  miles,  by  which  means 
the  whole  camp  was  enabled  without  difficulty  to  crofs  to 
the  other  fide.  While  they  were  crofling,  the  priefts  con¬ 
tinued  witlfthe  ark  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  ;  and,  before 
Jofhua  gave  directions  for  their  quitting  it,  he  ordered 
twelve  men  who  had  been  previoufly  fele6ted,one  from  each 
tribe,  to  take  twelve  large  ftones,  and  to  lay  them  on  one 
heap  in  the  place  where  the  ark  had  flood,  as  a  monument 
of  that  miraculous  paflage  ;  and  alfo  to  take  twelve  other 
'  large  ftones,  with  which  to  ereft  another  monument  on 
the  fhore.  When  this  was  done,  the  priefts  were  directed 
to  come  up‘‘out  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  refumed  its  regular  courfe.  From  the 
banks  of  Jordan,  Jofhua  advanced  with  the  Ifraelites  to¬ 
wards  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  pitched  his  camp  for  the 
firft  time  in  Canaan,  at  Gilgal. 

The  news  of  the  miraculous  paflage  of  Jordan,  being 
circulated  throughout  the  country,  ipreacf  fuel}  an  uni- 
verfal  dread  of  the  Ifraelites  among  the  princes  and  peo¬ 
ple,  that  Jofhua  thought  the  juncture  moft  favourable  for 
reviving  the  rite  of  circumcifion,  which  had  not  been 
obferved  during  the  wandering  in  the  wildernefsv  The 
approach  alfo  of  the  time  of  the  feaft  of  the  paflover,  to 
which  no  uncircumcifed  perfon  could  be  admitted,  lug- 
gelled  the  necelfity  of  reviving  that  ceremony  without  de¬ 
lay.  Jofhua  therefore  commanded  that  the  operation 
fliould  be  immediately  performed  on  all  the  males  who 
had  been  born  in  the  wildernefs ;  and  within  a  few  days 
afterwards  they  celebrated  the  paffover,  which  had  been 
wholly  intermitted  from  the  time  of  their  departure  from 
mount  Sinai.  In  this  place  a  divine  meflenger  appeared 
to  Jofhua,  and  gave  him  directions  for  the  extraordinary 
liege  of  Jericho,  which  was  intended  to  imprefs  the  Cana- 
anites  Hill  further  with  a  conviction  of  the  divine  power 
which  was  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  Ifraelites.  The 
city,  inftead  of  being  attacked  by  engines  of  war,  was  for 
fix  days  fucceflively  encompafled  by  a  proceflion  of  priefts, 
carrying  the  ark,  and  blowing  on  trumpets  of  rams’  horns, 
who  were  preceded  and  followed  by  the  people  in  arms. 
On  the  feventh  day  they  repeated  the  proceflion  feven 
times,  and,  as  foon  as  the  feventh  round  was  ended,  the 
found  of  the  trumpets  was  accompanied  with  a  fliout  from 
all  the  befiegers;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  fall  of  the 
city-wall,  which  laid  the  place  open  to  their  aflault.  Hav¬ 
ing  taken  care  to  convey  Rahab  and  her  family  out  in 
fcfety,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  great  and  lmall,  were 
put  to  the  fword,-as  were  alfo  their  cattle;  and,  after  the 
gold,  filver,  brafs,  and  other  metals,  had  been  collected 
for  the  national  treafury,  the  place  was  fet  on  fire  and  le¬ 
velled  to  the  ground,  and  the  perfon  pronounced  curfed 
who  fhould  ever  attempt  to  rebuild  it.  In  the  next  place 
Jolhua  detached  a  body  of  forces  to  attack  the  city  of  Ai, 
who  wire  repulfed  wuth  an  inconftderable  lofs.  This  de¬ 
feat,  however,  though  trifling,  damped  the  courage  of  the 
people,  and  obliged  Jofhua  to  have  recourfe  to  God,  who 
fignified  to  him  that  a  facrilegious  crime  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  ordering  him  to  difcover  the  guilty  perfon  by  lot, 
and  to  punilh  him  with  death.  The  lot  fell  upon  Achan, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  confefled  that  he  had  concealed 
forne  of  the  plunder  of  Jericho,  notwithftanding  the  ftriCl 
prohibition  which  had  been  iffued  to  the  contrary.  No 
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fooner  was  the  crime  verified  by  the  difcovery  of  the 
plunder  in  his  tent,  than  lie,  and  his  children,  and  his 
_  cattle,  were  conveyed  to  the  valley  of  Achor,  where  they 
were  Honed  to  death,  and  afterwards  burnt  with  all  his 
property  ;  after  which  a  heap  of  ftones  was  reared  up  on 
the  fpot  as  a  monument  of  his  crime,  and  to  deter  others 
from  committing  a  fimilar  offence.  Afterwards  Jolhua 
took  Ai  by  furprife,  hahged  the  king,  and  put  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  the  fword,  and  treated  the  city  in  the  fame 
manner  with  Jericho.  After  the  deftruction  of  Ai,  Jofhua 
built  an  altar  of  unhewn  ftones  on  mount  Ebal,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  of  Mofes  in  Deuteronomy  xxvii.  on 
which  he  wrote  a  copy  or  epitome  of  the  Mofaic  law,  and 
offered  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings.  He  alio  or¬ 
dered  the  bleflings  and  curlings  to  be  pronounced  on  that 
mount  and  mount  Gerizzim,  in  purfuance  of  the  fame 
directions  ;  and  then  read  himfelf  the  copy  or  epitome  of 
the  law  before  the  aflembled  congregation.  In  the  mean 
time  the  fad  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  had  alarmed  all  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms;  and  induced  the  inhabitants  of 
Gibeon  to  try,  whether  they  could  not  by  a  ftratagem, 
efcape  the  ruin  which  threatened  them,  and  even  fecure 
the  protection  of  thefe  dreadful  invaders.  For  this  purpofe 
they  fent  ambafladors  to  Jolhua,  drelfed  in  worn-out  gar¬ 
ments,  with  dry  mouldy  bread  for  their  provifion,  who 
were  inftrudted  to  fay,  that  they  came  from  a  people  in  a 
far  diftant  country,  whither  the  fame  of  the  God  of  II- 
rael  had  reached,  as  well  as  of  his  wonders  in  Egypt,  and 
in  the  country  of  the  Amorites;  and  that  they  were  com- 
miflioned  by  their  countrymen  to  pay  their  homage,  and 
to  folicit  a  leagpe  with  Ifrael.  When  they  reached  the 
camp  at  Gilgal,  they  told  their  tale  with  fo  much  art,  that 
Jolhua  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  were  completely  de¬ 
ceived,  and  confented  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them, 
which  was  fworn  to  on  both  Tides.  At  the  end  of  three 
days  the  whole  artifice  was  difeovered,  and  they  were  found 
to  be  near  neighbours.;  but,  notwithftanding  that  by  this 
llratagem  they  had  faved  their  lives,  and  fecured  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Ifraelites,  they  were  reduced  to  the  fltua- 
tion  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  con¬ 
gregation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  appointed  to  dilcharge  the 
loweft  and  moft  laborious  offices  belonging  to  the  lervicc 
of  the  tabernacle. 

When  Adoni-zedek,  king  of  Jerufalem,  heard  of  the 
treatment  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and  of  the  fubiniflion  of  the 
Gibeonites  ;  fearful  that  the  example  of  the  latter  might 
induce  other  Canaanites  to  defert  the  common  caufe,  he 
entered  into  a  league  with  four  other  kings,  who  deter¬ 
mined  to  punilh  the  Gibeonites  for  their  defection,  in  or¬ 
der  to  deter  others  from  following  fo  cowardly  and  dan¬ 
gerous  a  precedent.  With  that  defign  they  advanced 
with  their  united  forces  to  befiege  Gjbeon.  In  this  ex¬ 
tremity  the  inhabitants  had  recourfe  to  Jolhua  for  luccour, 
who  came  with  his  army,  and,  falling  upon  the  forces  of 
the  confederate  kings  as  they  were  befieging  the  place, 
defeated  them  with  great  daughter.  As  the  dilperfed  troops 
were  flying  from  the  feene  of  action,  they  were  overtaken 
by  a  fupernatural  ftorm  of  ftones  from  heaven,  which  de- 
ftroyed  greater  numbers  than  had  before  perilhed  under 
the  fword  of  Jolhua  ;  and,  as  the  latter,  in  anfwer  to  his 
prayers,  was  favoured  with  a  miraculous  prolongation  of 
day-light,  he  was  enabled  to  render  his  .victory  itill  more 
complete,  by  the  deftruCtion  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  re¬ 
maining  fugitives.  The  live  kings  efcaped  for  Ihelter  to 
a  cave  near  the  city  of  Makkedali  :  information  of  which 
circumftance  being  brought  to  Jolhua,  he  ordered  the  en¬ 
trance  to  be  blocked  up  with  large  ftones.,  and,  after  the 
action  of  the  day  was  over,  had  them  dragged  out  and 
put  to  death,  directing  their  bodies  to  be  hung  on  trees 
till  the  evening,  when  they  were  thrown  into  the  cave, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  doled  with  large  ftones,  as  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  their  fall  and  miferable  end.  Jolhua  purified 
his  fucceffes  againft  the  Canaanites  for  fix  years,  and  in 
that  time  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  greateft  part  of 
their  country,  having  extirpated  or  driven  out  all  the  in- 
3  Z  habitants. 
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habitants.  He  now  applied  himfelf  to  obtain  a  furvey  of 
the  land  by  proper  perfons;  to  divide  it  among  the  tribes 
according  to  their  refpeclive  lots ;  to  appoint  three  cities 
of  refuge  on  this  fide  Jordan  ;  and  to  determine  which 
cities  were  to  be  allotted  to  the  priefts  anti  Levites.  At 
this  time  Jofinia  gave  permifiion  to  the  forces  belonging 
to  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  feated  on  the  other  fide  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  who  had  aflifted  their  brethren  in  the  conqueft 
of  Canaan,  to  return  to  their  own  homes. 

After  this,  Jofhua  governed  Ifrael  in  peace  for  feven- 
teen  years,  when  he  was  fenfible  that  his  end  was  at  no 
great  diftance.  Upon  this,  he  fummoned  all  the  tribes  of 
Ifrael  to  Shechem,  and,  having  called  for  their  elders,  their 
heads,  their  judges,  and  their  officers,  he  enumerated  to 
them,  in  a  pathetic  l'peech,  the  wonders  which  God  had 
wrought  in  their  favour;  reminded  them  how  much  it  was 
their  intereft,  as  well  as  duty,  to  continue  ftedfaft  in 
their  obedience  to  him  ;  and  exhorted  them  to  renew  the 
covenant  which  they  had  formerly  entered  into,  to  wor- 
fh ip  and  ferve  him  alone.  When  the  afl'embly  had  rea¬ 
dily  complied  with  his  exhortation,  Jofhua  caufed  the  fa  ft 
to  be  folemnly  regiftered,  and  a  monument  to  be  erefted 
in  memory  of  it  near  a  great  oak  which  was  in  Shechem. 
Soon  after  this  Jofinia  died,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  ten,  and  in  the  year  1426  B.  C. 

JOSI'AH,  [Heb.  the  fire  of  the  Lord.]  A  man's  name. 

JOSI'AH,  king  of  Judah,  a  pious  and  excellent  prince, 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  when  only  eight  years  of  age, 
upon  the  affaffmation  of  his  father  Aunon,  in  the  year  640 
B.  C.  Amon,  during  his  fhort  reign  of  iefs  than  two  years, 
had  fct  before  his  fubjefts  an  example  of  every  kind  of 
wickednefs  and  idolatry;  which  had  foinfefted  the  whole 
kingdom,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  licentioufnefs 
and  irreligion  of  all  ranks  had  arrived  at  an  enormous 
height.  In  thefe  circumftances  the  young  monarch  came 
to  the  crown,  and  gave  very  early  proofs  of  his  pious  in¬ 
clinations.  When  he  wras  only  fixteen  years  of  age,  and 
had  juft  taken  on  himfelf  the  administration  of  affairs,  he 
began  publicly  to  difplay  his  zeal  for  the  worfliip  of  the 
true  God,  and  projected  the  reformation  not  only  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  but  of  the  remnants  of  the  Ifraelitifli 
tribes.  When  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  entered  on 
this  tafk,  and  purfued  it  with  an  aftonifhing  degree  of  di¬ 
ligence,  intrepidity,  and  fuccefs.  He  began  his  pious 
work  at  Jerufalem,  and  proceeded  thence  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Judah;  caufing  the  idols,  altars,  groves, 
and  other  idolatrous  monuments,  and  the  high  places,  to 
be  univerfally  demolifiied;  ordering  the  fcenes  of  heathen 
rites  to  be  polluted  with  dead  men’s-bones;  and  directing 
that  the  priefts  who  had  affifted  at  idolatrous  worfliip 
fiiould  be  for  ever  excluded  from  facerdotal  functions, 
and  from  the  privilege  of  eating  any  holy  things.  After¬ 
wards  he  marched  to  Bethel,  where  Jeroboam  had  let  up 
one  of  his  golden  calves;  which  he  deftroyed,  together 
with  the  groves,  idols,  and  altars,  caufing  the  bodies  of 
the  idolatrous  priefts  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt  upon  them. 
Taking  notice  in  this  place  of  an  infcription  upon  one  of 
the  tombs,  he  was  informed  that  it  was  that  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  who  came  from  Judah,  to  denounce  to  Jeroboam  that 
deftraftion  of  idolatry  which  he  was  now  fulfilling;  upon 
which  Joliah  ordered  that,  a  particular  regard  fhould  be 
paid  not  to  difturb  his  afhes.  After  this  he  continued  his 
progrefs  through  the  whole  Ifraelitilh  territory,  deltroying 
every  where  the  altars  and  idols  which  either  the  Ifrael- 
ites  or  the  Affyrian  coloriifts  had  let  up;  putting  the  idol¬ 
atrous  priefts  to  death;  and  then  returned  to  Jerufalem. 
Having  thus  deftroyed  the  monuments  of  idol-worlhip 
throughout  both  kingdoms,  Jcfiah,  in  the  twenty-fixth 
year  of  his  age,  let  about  the  complete  rettoration  of  the 
worlhip  of  God,  and  the  regular  fervice  of  the  temple. 
That  facred  edifice  had  fullered  great  dilapidations  ;  to 
repair  which  he  appropriated  the  poll-money  and  the  free¬ 
will  offerings,  appointing  faithful  oVerfeers  to  conduft 
the  bufinels,  moil  probably  under  the  fuperintendence  of 
the  high-prieft.  While  this  work  was  carrying  on,  the 
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high-prieft  fent  word  to  the  king  that  lie  had  found  the 
book  of  the  law,  which  had  been  concealed  in  the  temple. 
This  was  rnoft  probably  a  copy  of  the  complete  Penta¬ 
teuch,  if  not  the  archetype  written  by  Moles,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  perfelft  one  then  left  ';  which  had 
been  hidden  by  fome  pious  prieft,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  or 
Manaffeh,  to  prevent  its  being  deftroyed  with  all  the  other 
copies  which  the  agents  of  thofe  idolatrous  princes  could 
meet  with.  When  the  king  had  read  this  book  of  the 
law,  and  reflected  on  the  dreadful  judgments  which  were 
denounced  in  it  on  thofe  abominations  with  which  he  had 
found  the  whole  kingdom  over-run  at  his  coming  to  the 
crown,  he  expreffed  the  moll  lively  tokens  of  grief,  ap- 
prehenfive  that  he  and  his  people  might  Toon  be  made  to 
fuffer  the  heaviell  calamities.  Under  this  impreffion,  he 
fent  the  high-prieft,  and  fome  of  his  principal  officers,  to 
the  prophetefs  Huldah,  who  then  lived  in  one  of  the  col¬ 
leges  at  Jerufalem,  to  enquire  of  her  concerning  the  fu¬ 
ture  fate  of  himfelf  and  his  kingdom.  She  fent  him  word; 
that  God  would  certainly  inflifl  the  threatened  judgments 
on  his  wicked  and  faithlefs  fubjefls ;  but  that  he  himfelf, 
on  account  of  the  good  difpofitions  which  he  had  difco- 
vered,  and  his  pious  and  zealous  efforts  for  promoting 
their  reformation,  fiiould  be  gathered  to  his  fathers  before 
thefe  evils  fiiould  kill  on  them. 

To  avert,  if  poffible,  the  impending  judgments,  and 
from  a  fincere  zeal  to  rellore  the  worlhip  of  God  through¬ 
out  his  dominions  in  its  genuine  purity,  Joliah  deter¬ 
mined  to  adhere  clofely  to  the  direflions  of  the  law,  and 
to  obferve  the  feftivals  enjoined  by  Moles,  which  had  been 
(hamefully  neglefled.  In  order  to  engage  the  people  to 
follow  his  example,  he  fummoned  all  their  elders  to  af- 
femble  in  the  Temple  at  Jerufalem,  where,  having  mounted 
his  throne,  he  read  in  their  hearing  the  recovered  book  of 
the  Mofaic  law,  and  then  entered  into  a  folemn  covenant 
to  keep  the  ftatutes  and  ordinances  which  were  enjoined 
in  it.  To  this  covenant  the  whole  afl’embly  gave  their 
confent;  and,  as  the  time  for  obferving  the  feltival  of  the 
paffover  w'as  approaching,  Jofiah  iffued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  commanded  the  people  to  prepare  for  its  folem- 
nities.  He  alfo  gave  inllruitions  to  the  high-prieft  to 
put  the  ark  in  the  moil  holy  place,  which  had  probably 
been  removed  while  the  necelfary  repairs  were  carrying  on  ; 
and  thoroughly  to  purify  the  temple,  by  removing  from  it 
all  the  veffels  and  utenfils  which  had  been  made  ufe  of  in 
the  rites  of  idolatrous  worfliip,  and  to  replace,  in  their 
proper  form  and  order,  fuch  as  had  been  removed  from  it 
in  fome  former  reigns.  When  all  the  necelfary  prepara¬ 
tions  had  been  made,  the  paffover  was  oblerved  ;  and  the 
king  difplayed  on  the  occafion  a  greater  degree  of  zeal 
and  magnificence  than  had  been  fliown  from  the  time  of 
Solomon.  This  celebrated  obfervation  of  the  paffover  took 
place  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jofiah’s  reign.  Afterwards 
he  appears  to  have  made  a  fecond  progrefs  through  the 
kingdom,  in  which  he  abolilhed  all  the  fecret  idolatry  of 
which  he  had  received  information  ;  expelled  all  the  pre¬ 
tended  wizards  and  enchanters  from  the  land;  and  fettled 
courts  of  judicature  wherever  they  were  wanting,  giving 
a  Uriel  charge  to  the  magiilrates,  as  well  as  the  priefts,  to 
fee  that  the  people  were  in  ft  rutted  in,  and  kept  obedient 
to,  the  law  of  Moles.  “Like  unto  him,”  fays  the  facred 
hiftory,  “  was  there  no  king  before  him,  that  turned  to 
the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  foul,  and  with 
all  his  might,  according  to  the  law  of  Mofes;  neither  af¬ 
ter  him  arofe  there  any  like  him.”  But,  notwithftanding 
all  his  zeal,  and  all  his  efforts,  fo  thoroughly  were  the 
Ifraelites  corrupted,  that  the  reformation  which  Jofiah  in¬ 
troduced,  and  to  which  they  outwardly  conformed,  pro¬ 
duced  no  real  change  in  their  incorrigible  hearts.  God 
was  therefore  provoked  to  deprive  them  of  their  excellent 
prince,  and  to  bring  on  them  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
he  had  threatened  by  the  prophetefs  Huldah,  and  which 
were  alfo  denounced  by  the  prophet  Zephaniali.  In  the 
thirty-fecond  year  of  Jofiah’s  reign,  the  whole  of  which 
had  been  Ibent  in  uninterrupted  peace,  Pharaoh  Necho 
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king  of  Egypt,  being  at  war  with  the  Afiyrians,  (or  ra¬ 
ther  Babylonians,)  advanced  with  an  army  again  ft  the  city 
of  Carcheinilb,  which  was  fituated  on  the  river  Euphrates. 
Whether  Jofiah  (ul'pefted  him  of  hoftile  defigns  againft 
his  kingdom,  or  was  under  an  obligation  to  affift  the  king 
of  Babylon  by  the  terms  on  which  his  grandfather  Ma¬ 
ri  a  (Teh  had  been  feftored  to  his  throne,  cannot  be  afcer- 
tained;  but  he  advanced  with  a  confiderable  army  againft 
the  king  of  Egypt,  and  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Me- 
giddo.  Here  Pharaoh  endeavoured  to  diituade  him  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  war,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  and,  in 
an  action  which  afterwards  took  place,  Jofiah  received  a 
mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  foon  after  he  had  been 
convened  to  Jenifdem,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
or  609  B.  C.  His  death  was  greatly  lamented  by  all  his 
lubjettsj  and  on  that  oecafion  the  prophet  Jeremiah  .com- 
pofed  a  plaintive  elegy,  whidh  for  a  long  time  was  made 
life  of  on  all  mournful  occafions,  but  is  no  longer  extant. 
See  2  Kings  xxii  xxiii.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  xxxv. 

JOS'IBAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOS'lDA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
fixteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Seoda. 

JOS'LOWITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Znaym  :  eight 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Znaym. 

JOS'NIOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  :  forty-eight 
miles  north- north- weft  of  Kaminiec. 

JOS'SELIN,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftriff,  in  the  department  of  the  Morbihan  :  nineteen 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Vannes,  thirty-three  eall  of 
l’Orient.  Lat.  47.  57.  N.  Ion.  2.  28.  W. 

JOSSLIO'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz  :  feventy-lix  miles  loutli-fouth-weft  of  Sando- 
mirz. 

To  JOS'TLE,  v.  a.  \JouJler,  Fr.]  To  juftle;  to  ruftt 
again  If. 

JOST  LING,  f.  The  add  of  running  againft. 

JOS'UAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOS'VO,  a  town  of  Hungary:  lixteen  miles  weft  of 
Cafchau. 

JOT,/!  [twT«,Gr.]  A  point ;  a  tittle;  the  leaft  quan¬ 
tity  affignable. — You  might,  with  every  jot  as  much  juf- 
tice,  hang  me  up  becaufe  I’m  old,  as  beat  me  becaufe 
I’m  impotent.  L’ Efi range. — A  man  may  read  the  difcourfes 
of  a  very  rational  author,  and  yet  acquire  not  one  jot  of 
knowledge.  Locke. 

This  nor  hurts  him  nor  profits  you  a  jot ; 

Forbear  it  therefore;  give  your  caufe  to  heav’n.  Shake/p. 

This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood; 

The  words  exprefsly  are  a  pound  of  flefh.  Shakefpe'are. 

10'TA,  f.  [Greek.]  The  vowel  i  in  the  Greek  al¬ 
phabet  ;  a  jot ;  a  tittle  ;  the  fmallelt  affignable  quantity  ; 
the  fmallelt  part.  The  Greek  iota  1  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  ">  jod,  or  the  Syrian  judh.  Our  Saviour  lays, 
Matth.  v.  18,  that  every  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  mult  be  ful¬ 
filled  ;  and  it  feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  proverb  among 
the  Jews,  to  denote  a  very  minute  and  complete  fulfil¬ 
ment  or  accomplifhment,  becaufe  an  iota  is  the  fmallelt 
letter  in  the  alphabet:  Iota  unum  ant  unus  apex ;  now  apex 
is  properly  a  ltroke,  a  point,  or  the  extremity  of  certain 
Hebrew  letters  which  exceed  each  other  in  length,  as 
lamed,  fchin,  See.  Calmd. 

IOT'ACISM,/  The  frequent  mention  of  the  letter  I ; 
an  egotifm.  A  defedt  in  the  organs  of  fpeech  ;  a  kind  of 
Hammering,  wherein  the  letter  i  is  frequently  and  rapidly 
uttered. 

JOTA'KO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean  :  two 
mdes  eaft  of  Teaki. 

JO'TAN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  Natolia,  near  Cape  Arbre  :  ten  miles  north  of  Milets. 

JOTAPA'TA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the 
Lower  Galilee,  diftant  forty  ftadia  from  Gabara  ;  a  very 
ftrong  place,  fituated  on  a  rock,  walled  round,  and  en- 
compafied  on  ail  fules  with  mountains,  lo  as  not  to  be 
feen  but  by  thole  who  come  very  near.  It  was  with 
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great  difficulty  taken  by  Vefpafian,  being  defended  by 
Jolephus,  who  commanded  in  it ;  when  taken,  it  was  or¬ 
dered  to' be  rafed. 

JOT'BAH,  Jot'bath,  or  Jotbathah,  an  encampment 
of  the  Ifraelites  in  the  wildernefs,  between  Gidgad  and 
Ebronah.  Numb,  xxxiii.  3,4. 

JO  THAM,  [Heb.  perfedlion.]  A  man’s  name. 

JO'THAM,  the  youngeft  of  the  leventy  Ions  of  Gideon, 
and  the  only  one  who  elcaped  the  murderous  fword  of 
his  half-brother  Abimelech,  whom  the  Shechemites  chole 
for  their  king,  was  the  author  of  the  earlieft  parable  upon 
record,  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  great  elegance,  energy, 
and  beauty  of  application.  It  Ihows  to  what  a  height 
this  method  of  compofition  was  carried  among  the  Jews, 
and,  perhaps,  among  the  eafter.ns  in  general,  long  before 
the  Greeks,  who  made  their  boaft  of  being  the  authors 
of  it,  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  its  ul"e.  The 
earlieft  authorities  to  which  they  could  appeal  for  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  parable,  or  fable,  are  Hefiod  and  Homer,  who 
flourifhed  towards  the  clofe  of  the  tenth  century  B.  C. 
but  the  date  of  Jotham’s  parable  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
former  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  This  para¬ 
ble  and  its  application  are  given  in  Judges  ix.  8-20. 

JO'THAM,  king  of  Judah,  afcended  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father  Azariah,  in  the  year  757  B.  C.  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  He  was  a  wife  and  pious  prince,  and 
his  government  was  blefled  with  extraordinary  fuccefs. 
He  defeated  the  hoftile  attempts  of  the  confederate  kings 
of  Ifrael  and  Syria  againft  Judah,  and  obliged  the  Am¬ 
monites  to  become  his  tributaries.  He  repaired  and 
beautified  the  Temple;  ftrengthened  the  internal  force 
of  his  kingdom  by  the  ereflion  of  fortrefles  in  the  molt 
proper  places  for  its  defence  ;  and  after  a  reign  of  fixteen 
years  died  in  peace,  in  the  year  742  B.  C.  See  2  Kings 
xv.  2  Chron.  xxvii. 

JOTT'STADT.  See  Gostadt. 

JOUAR'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Marne:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Meaux. 

JOUAVIL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mofelle:  five  miles  fouth  of  Briey,  and  nine  weft  of 
Metz. 

JOU'BERT  (Francis),  a  learned  and  worthy  French 
prieft  at  Montpellier,  was  born  in  the  year  1689,  and  died 
in  the  year  1763.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  fyndic  of  the 
Hates  of  Languedoc,  and  difeharged  the  duties  of  that 
poll  himfelf  for  fome  time  before  he  entered  into  holy 
orders.  He  is  commended  for  the  extent  of  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  alfo  for  the  fimplicity  and  modefty  of  his 
manners;  but,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Janlenius,  he  was  perlecuted  by  the  Jefuits,  and 
immured  for  lome  time  in  the  BaHile.  He  was  the  author 
of  various  works,  which  are  held  in  eftimation  by  the 
catholics  of  his  party:  among  which  are,  1.  An  Expolition 
of  the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  five 
vols.  nmo.  a.  Commentaries  on  the  twelve  minor  Pro¬ 
phets,  fix  vols.  i2tno.  3;  A  Commentary  on  the  Apo- 
calypfe,  1762,  in  two  vols.  nmo. 

JOU'BERT  (Laurence),  a  learned  phyfician,  born  at 
Valence  in  Dauphine,  in  1529  ;  ftudied  under  Sylvius  and 
Fallopius,  and  became^  profeflor- royal  and  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Montpellier,  and  likewile  phyfician  in 
ordinary  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Navarre.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  works  in  his  profelTion,  which,  being  rather 
the  product  of  hypothetical  reaionirig  than  experience, 
have  been  long  configned  to  oblivion.  The  work  which 
was  molt  famous  in  his  own  time,  is  entitled  Difcours 
Populaires  touchant  la  Medicine  &  le  Regime  de  Sante ; 
and  alfo  Traite  centre  ies  Evreurs  Populaires,  firft  printed 
in  1578.  It  was  addrefled  to  queen-Margaret  of  Valois 5, 
and  as  the  fecond  part  treated  in  a  very  free,  and  even, 
occafionally,  a  jocular  manner,  on  the  myfteries  of  gene¬ 
ration,  &c.  his  dedication  to  the  queen  was  thought  a 
great  indecorum.  He  was. made  lenfrble  of  this,  and  in- 
fcribed  the  fecond  edition  to  Pibrac.  The  work,  however, 
was  much  read ;  and  not  the  kfs  for  the  levity,  of  its 
4  manner* 
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manner.  Another  Angular  produfllon  of  Joubert’s  was  a 
Treatife  on  Laughter,  .1-579,  in  which  the  fubjeft  was 
confidered  both  morally  and  pliyfically,  He  extended 
his,  refearches  into  t he  department  of  language,  and 
printed  along  with  the  preceding  work,  a  dialogue  fur  la 
Cacographk  Franfoife,  in  which  he  expcfed  the  .faults  of 
French  -orthography.  He  wrote  Hkewife  on  the  baths  and 
on  the  gymnaftic  exercifes  of  the  ancients.  The  greater 
part  of  his  Latin  works  were  collected  in  two  volumes 
folio,  Lyons,  1582.  Moreri. 

JOU-CH'LOKE  IN'LET,  a  large  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  Labrador:  the  entrance  lat.  54.  30.  N.  Ion.  58,10.  W. 

JOVE,/.  Another  name  for  the  planet  Jupiter: 

Or  a(k  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 

Why  Jove's  latellites  are  lefs  than  Jove.  Pope. 

JOUE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  In- 
dre  and  Loire':  three  miles  fouth  of  Tours.  . 

JOUE'  DU  PLAIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Orne  :  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Argentan. 

JOU'GUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Doubs  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Pontarliers,  twenty-two  eaft- 
fouth-ealt  of  Salins. 

IOU'1,  f.  A  reilorative  alimentary  liquid  prepared  in 
Japan.  It  is  made  from  the  gravy  of  half-roafted  beef; 
but  the  other  ingredients  are  kept  a  fecret. 

JO'VIAL ,  adj.  [Fr.  ovialis,  Lat. ]  Under  the  influence 
of  Jupiter. — The  fixed  liars  are  aftrologicaliy  differenced 
by  the  planets,  and  are  efteemed  martial  or  jovial,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  colours  whereby  they  anfvver  there  planets. 
Broom. —  Gay;  airy;  merry. — Some  men,  of  an  ill  and 
melancholy  nature,  incline  the  company,  into  which  they 
come,  to  be  fad  and  ill-difpofed;  and  contrariwife,  others 
of  a  jovial  nature  difpofe  the  company  to  be  merry  and 
cheerful.  Bacon. 

Perhaps  the  jell:  that  charm’d  the  fprightly  crowd, 

And  made  the  jovial  table  laugh  fo  loud, 

To  forne  falie  notion  ow’d  its  poor  pretence.  Prior. 

JO'VIALIST,/  A  merry  fellow;  a  jovial  companion. 

JO'VIALLY,  adv.  Merrily;  gaily. 

JO'VIALNESS, f.  Gaiety;  merriment. 

JO'VIAN,  Roman  emperor,  born  about  A.  D.  331,  was 
the  fon  of  count  Varronian,  a  native  of  Singidunum  in 
Pannonia.  He  was  brought  up  to  arms,  and  obtained  fo 
much  reputation  as  a  commander,  that,  although  a  declared 
Chriftian,  the  emperor  Julian  would  not  fuller  him  to 
refi.gn,  upon  his  offering  to  do  it,  rather  than  quit  his  re¬ 
ligion.  A  comely  perlon,a  cheerful  temper,  and  familiar 
manners,  rendered  him  a  favourite  with  the  foldiers,  who 
could  eafily  pardon  his  irregularities  with  refpefl:  to  fen- 
fual  plealures.  On  the  death  of  Julian,  in  his  rafh  and 
unfortunate  expedition  againft  the  Perfian  empire,  June 
363,  Jovian,  then  firft  of  the  domeftics,  was  nominated  to 
the  purple  by  the  tumultuary  acclamations  of  the  foldiery, 
and  the  eleftion  was  confirmed  by  the  generals.  No  one 
was  ever  raifed  to  the  throne  under  more  critical  circum- 
flances.  The  Roman  army,  diftrefled  and  difpirited,  was 
retreating  from  the  enemy’s  country  towards  its  own 
frontiers,  purfued  and  continually  haraffed  by  a  much 
fuperior  force.  After  repulfing  a  fierce  attack,  he  led  his 
army  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  where,  while  he  was  me¬ 
ditating  a  paiTage,  a  negociation  was  opened  with  the 
Perfian  general.  Jovian’s  fituation  admitted  little  dilpute 
on  conditions,  for  his  provifions  were  exhaufted  during 
the  courfe  of  the  treaty,  and  %he  was  ftill  fome  days’ 
march  from  the  Roman  territory.  Prefled  by  neceflity 
and  the  clamours  of  his  own  troops,  he  agreed  to  yield 
the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  which  had  been 
ceded  by  the  grandfather  of  Sapor,  the  prefent  Perfian  king, 
together  with  the  ftrong  city  of  Nil! bis,  and  fome  for- 
trefles.  A  truce  for  thirty  years  was  concluded  between 
-the  two  empires  ;  and  the  Roman  army  was  allowed  to 
return  uninolefled.  The  news  of  this  difgraceful  treaty 
was  .received  with  grief  and  indignation  throughout  the 
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empire;  but  it  Teems  unjuft  to  charge  the  memory  of  Jo¬ 
vian  with  a  difafter  of  -which  the  rafhnefs  of  his  predecef- 
lor  was  the  caufe.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  emperor 
and  his  army  had  any  other  chance  for  fafety  than  fub- 
mifiion  to  the  enemy’s  terms  ;  nor  is  there  any  probabi¬ 
lity  that  Julian  himfelf,  had  he  lived,  though  undoubted¬ 
ly  fuperior  to  Jovian  in  talents  and  resolution,  could -have 
extricated  himfelf  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Jovian  faithfully 
performed  the  conditions,  of '-which  the  mod  painful  to 
liis  feelings  mull  have  been  the  delivering  up  of  Nifibis 
to  the  haughty  foe,  who  obliged  all  the  inhabitants  to 
quit  their  native  place,  and  become  forlorn  exiles. 

The  new  emperor  commenced  his  reign  with  a  public 
declaration  of  his  Chriftian  faith,  and  the  re-eftablilhment 
of  that  religion,  which  was  henceforth  to  enjoy  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  triumph  over  heathenifm.  On  arriving  at  An¬ 
tioch,  he  difplayed  his  attachment  to  the  orthodox  doc¬ 
trine,  by  reftoring  all  the  churches  to  the  adherents  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  and  recalling  the  exiled  bilhops  of 
that  party,  efpecially  the  great  Athanafius,  whom  he  treat¬ 
ed  with  particular  refpeft.  At  the  lame  time,  in  order  to 
quiet  the  minds  of  his  fubjefts  of  the  old  religion,  he  if- 
fued  a  decree  of  toleration,  permitting  the  exercife  of  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  pagan  worfliip,  excepting  magical 
rites  alone.  Fearing  left  his  atffence  from  the  feat  of  go¬ 
vernment  might  produce  difturbances  or  competitions,  he 
left  Antioch  in  the  winter-feafon,  and  proceeded  for  Con- 
ftantinople  He  caufed  fome  ornaments  to  be  added  to 
the  tomb  of  Julian  at  Tarfus,  as  he  parted  ;  and  it  is  pre- 
futned  few  will  now  concur  with  the  ecclefiaftical  writers 
of  the  age  who  have  blamed  this  liberality.  At  Ancyra 
he  aflumed  the  title  and  enligns  of  the  confullhip,  and 
conferred  the  fame  upon  his  infant  fon.  His  life  and 
power,  however,  came  to  a  clofe  at  Dadaftana,  an  obfeure 
town  between  that  city  and  Nice.  After  indulging  in  a 
plentiful  fupper,  he  retired  to  reft,  and  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed  the  next  morning,  Feb.  17,  364..  His  death 
was  imputed  either  to  the  effects  of  an  over-loaded  fto- 
mach,  or  to  the  vapour  of  charcoal  with  which  his  cham¬ 
ber  was  warmed.  He  was  then  in  the  thirty-third  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  eighth  month  of  his  reign.  Univerfal 
Hijiory, 

JO'VIANISTS,  J.  In  church  hiftory,  a  feft  who  denied 
the  virginity  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 

JOVIN'IAN,  an  Italian  monk  in  the  fourth  century, 
who  was  perfecuted  for  oppofing  the  progrefs  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  the  erroneous  notions  then  propagating  in  the 
church.  If  we  are  to  believe  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augnf- 
tine,  he  fpent  the  former  part  of  his  life  in  the  practice 
of  the  greateft  aufterities,  going  barefooted,  living  upon 
bread  and  water,  covered"  with  a  tattered  black  garment, 
and  earning  his  livelihood  by  hard  labour;  but  that  af¬ 
terwards  he  changed  his  manners,  renouncing  his  aufte¬ 
rities,  and  abandoning  himfelf  to  every  kind  of  pleafure 
and  debauchery.  We  are  not  to  forget,  however,  that 
thole  fathers,  aud  Jerome  in  particular,  were  accuftomed 
to  paint  the  perfons  whom  they  Ityle  heretics  in  the 
blackeft  colours,  in  order  to  prejudice  the  people  more 
effectually  againft  their  doftrine  ;  and  it  is  not  unfair 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  infamy  and  reproach  which  they  have 
endeavoured  to  attach  to  the  name  of  Jovinian,  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  oppofed  the  fuper- 
iiitious  practices  and  irrational  doftrines  for  which  they 
were  advocates.  He  taught,  firft  at  Rome,  that  all  thole 
who  kept  the  vows  which  they  made  to  Chrift  at  their 
baptifm,  and  lived  according  to  the  rules  of  piety  and 
virtue  laid  down  in  the  gofpel,  had  an  equal  title  to  the 
rewards-of  futurity;  and  that,  confequently,  thofe  who 
parted  their  days  in  unfocial  celibacy,  and  levere  mortifi¬ 
cations  and  fallings,  were  in  no  refpeft  more  acceptable 
in  the  fight  of  God  than  thofe  who  lived  virtuoufly  in 
the  bonds  of  marriage,  and  nouriflied  their  body  with 
moderation  and  temperance.  On  account  of  his  propa¬ 
gating  thefe  judicious  opinions,  which  many  began  to 
adopt,  complaint  was  lodged  againft  him  before  pope  Sy- 

licius, 
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rfCUJS,  who  held  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  Jovinian’s 
doftrines  were  declared  to  be  contrary  to  fcripture,  and 
he  himfelf  was  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  church, 
as  well  as  the  moft  refolute  and  fteady  of  his  adherents. 
Xnftead  of  paflively  fubmitting  to  this  fentence,  Jovinian 
repaired  to  Milan,  in  order  to  gain  the  proteftion  and  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  emperor  Theodofius,  who  was  then  at  that 
city,  as  well  as  to  engage  the  intereft  of  Ambrofe,  the 
bifhop,  on  his  behalf.  Syricius,  however,  found  means 
to  fecure  Ambrofe  on  his  fide,  who,  in  a  council  held  at 
Milan  in  the  year  390,  condemned  the  doftrines  of  Jovi- 
nian  ;  and  the  emperor  was  prevailed  upon  to  drive  him 
from  the  city.  Thefe  proceedings  had  no  other  effeft 
upon  Jovinian  than  to  make  him  adhere  firmly  to  his  opi¬ 
nions,  and  to  defend  them  in  a  book  which  he  publifhed  ; 
againft  which  Jerome  not  long  afterwards  wrote  a  molt 
bitter  and  abufive  treatife.  Being  returned  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Rome,  he  continued  to  aflemble  with  his 
followers  without  the  walls  of  the  city  till  the  year  412, 
when  the  emperor  Honorius,  at  the  requeft  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  bifliops,  undertook  to  anfwer  his  reafonings  by 
the  terror  of  coercive  and  penal  laws,  and  ilfued  an  edift, 
which  fubjefted  him  apd  his  accomplices  to  be  beaten 
with  whips  armed  with  lead,  and  afterwards  to  tranfpor- 
tation  to  different  iflands.  Jovinian  himfelf  was  banifhed 
to  the  ifle  of  Boa,  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia ;  and  it  is  not 
certain  how  long  he  lived  after  that  event.  Mojh.  Hijl. 
Eccl.  Sac.  IV. 

JOU'ISANCE,/  [rejouijfance,  Fr.]  Jollity ;  merriment ; 
feftivity.  Obfolete: 

Colin,  my  dear,  when  fhall  it  pleafe  thee  fing, 

As  thou  wert  wont,  fongs  of  fome  jouifance  ?  Spen/er. 

JO'VIUS.  See  Giovio,  vol.  viii.  p.  576. 

To  JOUK,  v.  n.  In  falconry,  to  fleep  as  a  hawk.  Phillips. 
JOU'KING,  f.  The  aft  of  fleeping  in  the  manner  of  a 
hawk. 

JOUNPO'R  A,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  twenty- 
five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Patna. 

JOU'QUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone  :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Aix. 

JOU'RA,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  about 
ten  miles  in  circuit,  barren  and  uncomfortable:  twelve 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Andros.  Lat.  37.37.N.  Ion.  24. 46.  E. 

JOU'RKOUP,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania : 
forty-eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kir-fhehr,  fifty  ealt-north- 
eaft  of  Akferai. 

JOUR'NAL,  adj.  [ journale ,  Fr.  giornale,  Ital.J  Daily; 
quotidian.  Out  of  ufe. — Stick  to  your  journal  coutfe  ;  the 
breach  of  cuftom  is  breach  of  all.  Shakefpeare. 

Ere  twice  the  fun  has  made  his  journal  greeting 

To  th’  under  generation,  you  fhall  find 

Your  fafety  manifefted.  Shakefpeare. 

JOUR'NAL,  f.  [ journal ,  Fr.  giornale,  Ital.J  A  diary; 
an  account  kept  of  daily  tranfaftions. — Edward  kept  a 
moft  judicious  journal  of  all  the  principal  paffages  of  the 
affairs  of  his  eftate.  Hayward. — Time  has  deftroyed  two 
noble  journals  of  the  navigation  of  Hanno  and  of  Hamil- 
car.  Arbuthnol. — Any  paper  publifhed  daily. 

Journal,  in  merchants  accounts,  is  a  book  into  which 
every  particular  article  is  polled  out  of  the  wafte-book, 
according  to  the  order  of  time,  fpecifying  the  debtor  and 
the  creditor  in  each  account  and  tranfaftion.  See  Book- 
Keeping,  vol.  iii. 

Journal,  in  maritime  affairs,  is  a  regifter  kept  by  the 
pilot,  and  others,  noticing  every  thing  that  happens  to 
the  fhip,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  with 
regard  to  the  winds,  the  rhumbs  or  courles,  the  knots  or 
rate  of  running,  the  rake,  foundings,  aftronomical  obfer- 
vations  for  the  latitudes  and  longitudes,  &c.  to  enable 
them  to  adjuft  the  reckoning,  and  determine  the  place 
where  the  (hip  is.  In  all  Pea-journals,  the  day,  or  what 
is  called  the  24  hours,  is  divided  into  twice  12  hours, 
thole  before  noon  marked  A.  M.  for  ante  meridiem,  and 
Vol.  XI.  No.  752. 
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thofe  from  noon  to  midnight  marked  P.  M.  poll  meridiem, 
or  afternoon. 

Journal  is  alfo  ufed  f®r  the  title  of  feveral  books 
which  come  out  at  dated  times ;  and  give  accounts  and 
abltrafts  of  the  new  books  that  are  publifhed,  with  the 
new  improvements  daily  made  in  arts  and  fciences.  The 
firft  journal  of  this  kind  u'as,  the  Journal  des  S^avans, 
printed  at  Paris;  the  defign  was  let  on  foot  for  the  eafe 
of  fuch  as  are  too  bufy,  or  too  lazy,  to  read  the  entire 
books  themfelves.  It  leems  an  excellent  way  of  fatisfy- 
ing  a  man’s  curiofity,  and  becoming  learned  upon  eafy 
terms;  and  fo  ufeful  has  it  been  found,  that  if  has  been 
executed  in  moft  other  countries,  though  under  a  great, 
variety  of  titles.  Of  this  kind  arc  the  Ada  Eruditorum 
of  Leipfic;  the  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres 
of  Mr.  Bayle,  &c.  the  Bibliotbeque  Univerfelle,  Choifie, 
et  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  of  M.  le  Clerc;  the  Memoirs 
de  Trevoux,  &c.  In  1692,  Juncker  printed  in  Latin,  An 
Hiftorical  Treatife  of  the  Journals  of  the  Learned,  pub- 
lilhed  in  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe;  and  Wollius,  Stru- 
vius,  Morhoff,  Fabricius,  &c.  have  done  fomethingof  the 
fame  kind.  The  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  of  London  ; 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences;  thofe  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Belles  Lettres  ;  the  Mifcellanea  Na¬ 
turae  Curioforum  ;  the  Experiments  of  the  Academy  del. 
Cimento,  the  Ada  Philo-exoticorum  Naturae  et  Artis, 
which  appeared  from  March  1686  to  April  1687,  and  which 
are  a  hiltory  of  the  Academy  of  Breffe;  the  Mifcellanea 
Berolinenfia,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  ;  the 
Commentaries  of  the  Academy  of  Peterfburgh  ;  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Inftitute  at  Bologna;  the  Acta  Literaria 
Suecioe ;  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  begun  in  1740;  the  Commentarii  Societatis  Regiae 
Gottingenlis,  begun  in  1750,  &c.  See.  are  not  fo  properly 
journals,  though  they  are  frequently  ranked  in  the  number. 

Juncker  and  Wollius  give  the  honour  of  the  firft  inven¬ 
tion  of  journals  to  Photius.  His  Bibliotheca,  however, 
is  not  altogether  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  modern  jour¬ 
nals  ;  nor  was  his  defign  the  fame.  It  confifts  of  abridg¬ 
ments  and  extracts  of  books  which  he  had  read  during 
his  embafly  in  Perlia.  M.  Salo  firft  began  the  Journal 
des  Scavans  at  Paris,  in  1665,  under  the  name  of  the  Sieur 
de  Hedonville;  but  his  death  foon  after  interrupted  the 
work.  The  abbe  Gallois  then  took  it  up,  and  he,  in  the 
year  1674,  gave  way  to  the  abbe  de  la  Roque,  who  con¬ 
tinued  it  nine  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  M.  Coufin, 
who  carried  it  on  till  the  year  1702,  when  the  abbe  Big- 
non  inftituted  a  new  fociety,  and  committed  the  care  of 
continuing  the  journal  to  them,  who  improved  and  pub¬ 
lifhed  it  under  a  new  form.  This  fociety  is  ftill  continued, 
and  M.  de  Loyer  has  had  the  infpeftion  of  the  journal; 
which  is  no  longe?  the  work  of  any  fingle  author,  but  of 
a  great  number.  The  other  French  journals  are  the  Me¬ 
moirs  and  Conferences  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  M.  Den¬ 
nis,  during  the  years  1672,  1673,  and  1674;  New  Difco- 
veries  in  all  the  Parts  of  Phylic,  by  M.  de  Blegny;  the 
Journal  of  Phyfie,  begun  in  1684,  and  fome  others,  dif- 
continued  almoft  as  foon  as  begun.  Rozier’s  Journal  de 
Phylique,  begun  in  July  1771,  and  continued  till,  in  the 
year  1780,  there  were  19  vols.  quarto. 

The  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  News  from 
the  Republic  of  Letters,  were  begun  by  M.  Bayle  in  1684, 
and  carried  on  by  him  till  the  year  1687,  when,  M.  Bayle 
being  difabled  by  licknefs,  his  friends,  M.  Bernard  and 
M.  de  la  Roque,  took  them  up,  and  continued  them  till 
1699.  After  an  interruption  of  nine  years,  M.  Bernard 
relumed  the  work,  and  continued  it  till  the  year  1710. 
The  Hiltory  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  by  M.  Bafnage, 
was  begun  in  the  year  1686,  and  ended  in  1710.  The 
Univerlal  Hiftorical  Library,  by  M.  le  Clerc,  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  year  1693,  and  contained  twenty-five  vo¬ 
lumes.  The  Bibliotheque  Choifie  of  the  fame  author,  be¬ 
gan  in  1703.  The  Mercure  de  France  is  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  journals  of  that  country,  and  is  continued  by  dif¬ 
ferent  hands.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Hiltory  of  Sciences  and 
4  A  Arts, 
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Arts,  ufually  called  Memoires  de  Trevoux,  from  the  place 
where  they  are  printed,  began  in  1701.  The  Eifays  of 
Literature  reached  but  to  a  twelfth  volume  in  1702,  1703, 
and  1704;  thefe  only  take  notice  of  ancient  authors.  The 
Journal  Liferaire,by  Father  Hugo,  began  and  ended  in  1705. 
At  Hamburg  they  have  made  two  attempts  for  a  French 
Journal,  but  the  defign  failed  :  an  Ephenierides  Sgavantes 
has  a’lfo  been  undertaken,  but  that  foon  difappeured.  A 
Journal  des  S$avans,  by  M.  Dartis,  appeared  in  1694,  and 
was  dropt  the  year  following.  That  of  M.  Chauvin,  be¬ 
gun  at  Berlin  in  1696,  held  out  three  years  ;  and  an  ell'ay 
of  the  lame  kind  was  made  at  Geneva.  To  thefe  may  be 
added,  the  Journal  Literaire  begun  at  the  Hague  1715, 
and  that  of  Verdun,  and  the  Memoires  Literaires  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  by  M.  de  la  Roche;  the  Bibliotheque 
Angloife,  and  Journal  Britannique,  which  are  confined  to 
Englifh  books  alone.  The  Italian  Journals  are,  that  of 
abbot  Nazari,  which  laded  from  1668  to  1681,  and  was 
printed  at  Rome.  That  of  Venice  began  in  1671,  and 
ended  at  the  fame  time  with  the  other;  the  authors  were 
Peter  Moretti,  and  Francis  Miletti.  The  Journal  of  Par¬ 
ma,  by  Roberti  and  Father  Bacchini,  was  dropped  in  1690, 
and  refumed  dgain  in  1692.  The  Journal  of  Ferrara,  by 
the  abbe  de  la  Torre,  began  and  ended  in  1691.  La  Ga- 
lerio  di  Minerva,  begun  in  1696,  is  the  work  of  a  Society 
of  men  of  letters.  Seignior  Apoftolo  Zeno,  fecretary  to 
that  fociety,  began  another  Journal  in  1710,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Grand  Duke;  it  is  printed  at  Venice, 
and  feveral  perfons  of  didinction  have  a  hand  in  it.  The 
Fadi  Euriditi  della  Bibliotheca  Volante,  were  publilhed 
at1  Parma.  There  has  appeared  fmee,  in  Italy,  the  Gior- 
nale  dei  Letterati. 

The  principal  among  the  Latin  journals,  is  that  of  Leip- 
lic,  under  the  title  of  Acta  Eruditorum,  begun  in  1682  : 
P.  P.  Manzani  began  another  at  Parma.  The  Nova  Li- 
teraria  Maris  Balthici  laded  from  1698  to  1708.  The 
Nova  Literaria  Germanise,  collected  at  Hamburg,  began 
in  1703.  The  ACta  Literaria  ex  Manufcriptis,  and  the 
Bibliotheca  curiofa,  begun  1705,  and  ended  in  1707,  are 
the  work  of  Struvius.  Meff.  Kuder  and  Sike,  in  1697, 
began  a  Bibliotheca  Novorum  Librorum,  and  continued 
it  for  two  years.  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  many 
Latin  Journals:  fuch,  befides  others,  is  the  Commentarii 
de  Rebus  in  Scientia  Naturali  et  Medicina  gedis,  by  M. 
Ludwig.  The  Swifs  journal,  called  Nova  Literaria  Hel¬ 
vetia,  was  begun  in  1702,  by  M.  Scheuchzer;  and  the 
ACta  Medica  Hafnenfia,  publilhed  by  T.  Bartholin,  make 
five  volumes  from  the  year  1671  to  1679.  There  are  two 
Low-Dutch  journals  :  the  one  under  the  title  of  Boock- 
zal  van  Europe;  it  was  begun  at  Rotterdam  in  1692,  by 
Peter  Rabbus ;  and  continued  from  1702  to  1708,  by 
Sewel  and  Gavern ;  the  other  was  done  by  a  phyfician, 
called  Ruiter,  who  began  it  in  1710.  The  German  jour¬ 
nals  of  bed  note  are,  the  Monathlichen  Unterredungen, 
which  continued  front  1689  to  1698.  The  Bibliotheca 
Curiofa,  began  in  1704,  and  ended  in  1707,  both  by  M. 
Tenzel.  The  Magazin  d’Hambourg,  begun  in  1748  ; 
the  Phyficalifche  Beludigunzen,  or  Philofophical  Amuf'e- 
ments,  begun  at  Berlin  in  1751.  The  Journal  of  Plan- 
over  began  in  1700,  and  continued  for  two  years  by  M. 
Ecca-rd,  under  the  direchon  of  M.  Leibnitz,  and  after¬ 
wards  carried  on  by  others.  The  Theological  Journal, 
publilhed  by  M.  Loefcher,  under  the  title  of  Altes  und 
Neues,  that  is,  Old  and  New.  A  third  at  Leipfic  and 
Frankfort,  the  authors  Meff.  Walterck,  Kraufe,  and  Grof- 
chuffius  ;  and  a  fourth  at  Hall,  by  M.  Turk.  Laftly,  the 
AUgemeine  Literatur-zeitung,  at  Jena,  which  is  really  a 
journal,  being  publilhed  every  day,  and  giving  an  account 
of  works  in  every  department  of  feience. 

The  Englilh  journals  are,  The  Hiftory  of  the  Works 
of  the  Learned,  begun  at  London  in  1699.  CenfuraTem- 
porum,  in  1708.  About  the  fame  time  there  appeared 
two  new  qnes,  the  one  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  Li¬ 
terature,  containing  little  more  than  an  Englilh  tranfla- 
tion  of  fome  ai tides  in  the  foreign  journals,  by  M.  de  la 
Roche ;  the  other  a  collection  of  loofe  trafts,  entitled,  Bi- 
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bliotheca  curiofa,  or  aMifcellany.  Thefe,  however,  with  fome 
others,  are  now  no  more,  but  are  fucceeded  by  the  An¬ 
nual  Regifter,  which  began  in  1758;  the  New  Annual 
Regifter,  begun  in  1780;  the  Monthly  Review,  which 
began  in  the  year  1749,  an^  gives  a  character  of  all  Eng¬ 
lilh  literary  publications,  with  the  moll  confiderabie  of 
the  foreign  ones;  the  Critical  Review,  which  began  in 
175!),  and  is  nearly  on  the  fame  plan  :  as  alfo  the  London 
Review,  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  from  1775  t0  1780;  Maty’s  Re¬ 
view,  from  Feb.  1782  to  Aug.  1786;  the  Englilh  Review, 
begun  in  Jan.  1783  ;  the  Analytical  Review,  begun  in 
May  1788  ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  1802.  Be¬ 
fides  thefe,  we  have  feveral  monthly  pamphlets,  called 
Magazines,  which,  together  with  a  chronological  feries  of 
occurrences,  contain  letters  from  correfpondents,  commu¬ 
nicating  extraordinary  difeoveries  in  nature  and  art,  with 
controverfial  pieces  on  all  fubjefts.  Of  thefe,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  thofe  called,  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  which 
began  with  the  year  1731  ;  the  London  Magazine,  which 
began  a  few  months  after,  and  has  lately  been  difeon- 
tinued  ;  the  Univerfal  Magazine,  which  is  nearly  of  as 
old  a  date  :  and  the  Monthly  Magazine,  which  was  begua 
in  the  year  179$,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation. 

Journals  of  Parliament,  in  law,  are  not  records,  but 
remembrances ;  and  have  been  of  no  long  continuance.  Hob. 
Rep.  109. 

JQUR'NALIST,  /  A  writer  of  journals. — It  mu  ft  be 
owned,  thofe  journalfls  have  treated  him  with  fufficient 
candor.  Shaftcjbury. 

JOUR'NEY,  f.  [ journee ,  Fr.]  The  travel  of  a  day*; 

When  Duncan  is  afleep. 

Whereto  the  rather  fhall  this  day’s  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him.  Shakefpeare, 

Scarce  the  fun 

Hath  finiflied  half  his  journey.  Milton. 

Travel  by  land;  diftinguilhed  from  a  voyage  or  travel  by 
fea.— Before  the  light  of  the  gofpel,  mankind  travelled 
like  people  in  the  dark,  without  any  certain  profpeft  of  the 
end  of  their  journey,  or  of  the  way  that  led  to  it.  Rogers, 

He  for  the  promis’d  journey  bids  prepare 
The  fmooth-hair’d  horfes  and  the  rapid  car.  Pope. 
Paffage  from  place  to  place. — Some,  having  a  long  journey 
from  the  upper  regions,  would  float  up  and  down  a  good 
while.  Burnet. 

Light  of  the  world,  the  ruler  of  the  year, 

Still  as  thou  do’ft  thy  radiant  journies  run, 

Through  every  diftant  climate  own. 

That  in  fair  Albion  thou  haft  feen 

The  greateft  prince,  the  brighteft  queen.  Prior. 

To  JOUR'NEY,  v.  n.  To  travel ;  to  pafs  from  place  to 
place. — We  are  journeying  unto  the  place,  of  which  the 
Lord  faid,  I  will  give  it  you.  Numbers. 

Since  fuch  love’s  natural  ftation  is,  may  ftill 
My  love  defeend,  and  journey  down  the  hill  5 
Not  panting  after  growing  beauties,  fo 
I  Iliall  ebb  on  with  them  who  homeward  go.  Donne. 

JOURNEYING,/  The  aft  of  travelling,  or  of  going 
a  journey. 

JOURNEYMAN,/  [journe'e,  a  day’s  work,  Fr.  and  man.] 
A  hired  workman  ;  a  workman  hired  by  the  day. — They 
were  called  journeymen  that  wrought  with  others  by  the 
day,  though  now  by  llatute  to  be  extended  to  thofe  like- 
wife  that  covenant  to  work  in  their  occupation  with  ano¬ 
ther  by  the  year.  Cowel. 

JOUR'NEY  WOMAN,/  A  hired  workwoman. 

JOUR'NEY  WORK,/  Work  performed  for  hire;  work 
done  by  the  day. — Her  family  Ihe  was  forced  to  hire  out 
at  journey  work  to  her  neighbours.  Arbuthnot . 

Did  no  committee  fit  where  he 
Might  cut  out  journeywork  for  thee  ? 

And  let  thee  a  talk  with  fubornation. 

To  Hitch  up  fale  and  fequeftration  ?  Hudibras. 

JOU'SOUF 
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JOU'SOUF  BEN  ABDAL'BER,  one  of  the  mo  ft  51- 
lullrious  of  the  Mahometan  doftors,  who  was  an  iman, 
or  chief  of  a  mofque,  and  fpent  his  whole  time  in  devo¬ 
tion  and  ftudy,  of  which  he  left  behind  him  numerous 
proofs  in  works  compofed  in  the  Arabic  language.'  The 
principal  of  them  are,  j.  Ifiiab,  or  the  Univerial  Book, 
which  is  held  in  high  efteem  by  the  Mulfulmans.  2.  Tam- 
hid  Ala  al  Maoutha  de  Malek,  or  an  Expofition  of  the  Maou- 
tha  of  Malek.  3.  Dorar  Filrnegazi  Valfeir,  containing  a 
colleftion  of  the  moil  remarkable  events  attending  the 
conquefts  of  the  Muffulmans,  and  defcriptions  of  their 
manners  and  cuftoms.  4.  Hegiat  Almegia/is,  or  Various 
Difcourfes  in  the  Form  of  Dialogues.  In  the  laft-men- 
tioned  work,  this  doftor  tells  us,  that  Mahomet  once 
dreamt  that  he  was  in  Paradife,  where,  among  other  things, 
he  faw  one  of  the  machines  commonly  made  u.fe  of  in  the 
Levant  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  water  out  of  deep 
wells.  Mahomet  was  curious  to  know  whofe  it  was;  and, 
when  informed  that  it  was  the  property  of  Abugehel,  one 
of  the  greateft  enemies  of  the  Mulfulman  religion,  and  of 
Mahomet,  whom  he  confidered  as  a  reprobate,  he  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  “What  bulinefs  has  anything  be¬ 
longing  to  Abugehel  in  Paradife?  he  will  never  enter  it 
himfelf.”  Some  time  afterwards  the  foil  of  Abugehel 
having  embraced  the  Mulfulman  faith,  the  circumlfance 
gave  Mahomet  great  l'atisfaftion,  as  he  imagined  that  it 
furnilhed  him  with  an  interpretation  of  his  dream.  The. 
machine  he  confidered  to  be  an  emblem  of  Abugehel,  who 
had  been  the  inftrument  of  drawing  up  his  foil  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  of  idolatry,  and  of  railing  him  alrnoft 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  while  he  himfelf  was 
plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyfs  of  infidelity. 
D'Herbclot's  Biblioth.  Orient. 

JOU'SOUF  BEN  TA'GRI  BAR'DI,  a  celebrated  au¬ 
thor,  and  a  man  of  rank  in  the  fervice  of  the  fultans  of 
Egypt.  His  entire  name,  with  his  titles,  is,  Al  Emir  Ge- 
maleddin  Aboul  Me  ha  fen  Ebn  Tangri  Virdi  al  Dhakeri  al  Ala- 
beki.  He  had  alfo  given  to  him,  by  way  of  diftinftion, 
the  title  of  Mouarekh  Mefr ;  or,  the  Hilloriographer  of 
Egypt,  on  account  of  an  excellent  work  which  lie  drew 
up,  containing  a  complete  hiltory  of  that  country,  and  en¬ 
titled,  Nogioum  Alzaherah  Ji  Molouk  Mefr  ou  al  Caherah  ;  or, 
Lights  to  guide  us  to  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Hiftory 
o!  the  Kings  of  Egypt  and  of  Cairo.  This  work  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  volumes,  of  which  the  firft  treats  of  the 
conquelt  of  Egypt  by  the  Mulfulmans;  the  government 
of  Amru  Ebn  al  As;  and  of  all  who  governed  or  reigned 
in  that  country  under  the  caliphs  to  the  time  of  Malek  al 
Afchraf  Inal,  the  twelfth  fultan  of  the  Circalfian  Mama- 
lakes,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  857, 
or  1449  of  the  Chriftian  aera.  This  author  has  marked 
the  degrees  to  which  the  Nile  afcended  or  defcended  every 
year;  and  his  work  is  faid  to  be  in  all  refpefts  one  of  the 
moll  complete  of  the  numerous  performances  which  pro- 
fefs  to  treat  of  the  hiftory  of  Egypt.  Selim,  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  after  he  had  conquered  this  country,  met  with 
and  read  this  work,  with  which  he  was  fo  highly  pleafed, 
that  he  commanded  Schamfeddin  Ahmed  Ben  Soliman 
Ben  Kemal,  who  had  been  his  preceptor,  to  tranllate  it 
into  the  Turkilh  language.  This  Schamfeddin,  who  had 
been  railed  to  the  high  poll  of  cadi-lelkar  of  Anatolia, 
and  in  that  capacity  attended  Selim  on  his  return  from 
Egypt  to  Conftantinople,  tranliated  a  part  of  the  work  at 
every  encampment  of  the  army,  and  proceeded  in  it  with 
fuch  diligence,  that,  by  the  time  when  Selim  arrived  at 
his  capital,  he  was  able  to  prefent  him  with  a  complete 
Turkilh  verfion  of  the  whole.  Joufouf  himfelf  drew  up 
an  abridgment  of  his  own  work,  which  he  undertook, 
that  a  mangled  performance  of  the  kind  might  not  be  fent 
into  the  world  by  fome  perfon  unequal  to  the  talk ;  and 
he  publilhed  it  under  the  title  of,  Kaonakeb  Albaherah  mel 
al  Nogium  Alzaherah.  The  name  of  the  father  of  our  au¬ 
thor,  Tangri  Virdi,  which  fignities  in  Turkilh  “  God’s  Gift,” 
has  been  corrupted  by  the  Arabs,  who  write  and  pro¬ 
nounce  it  Tagri  Bardi.  He  was  fuperintendant  of  the  ef- 
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tales  and  finances  belonging  to  the  fultan  of  Egypt  in  the 
provinces  of  Damafcus  and  Aleppo,  which  camprife  the 
greateft  part  Syria.  D'  HerbeLt's  Biblioth.  Orient. 

JOUST,/  [French.]  Tilt ;  tournament  ;  mock  fight. 

It  is  now  written,  lei's  properly,  Just  : 

Bales,  and  tinfel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 

At  joujl  and  tournament.  Milton. 

To  JQUST,  v.  a.  To  run  in  the  tilt : 

All  who  fince 

JouJlcd  in  Afpramont  or  Montalban.  Milton. 

JOU'STING,  /  The  aft  of  running  a  tilt. 

JOU'TRA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavafiland  :  fixty- 
five  miles  north-eaft  ofTavalthus. 

JOUVENCY'  (Jofeph),  a  learned  Jefuit,  born  at  Paris 
in  1423.  He  entered  into  the  lociety  of  Jefus  in  1659,. 
and  was  profelfor  of  rhetoric  in  its  ieminaries,  firft  at  Caen, 
then  af  La  Fleche,  and  finally  at  Paris,  where  he  occu¬ 
pied  that  poll  with  great  reputation  for  twenty  years. 
He  was  invited  to  Rome  in  1699  to  write  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  a  hiftory  of  the  fociety,  and  died  in  that  capital 
in  1719.  As  a  philologill  he  made  himfelf  known  by  the 
following  works:  1.  Latin  Harangues  delivered  on  va¬ 
rious  Occalions,  2  vols.  121110.  2.  De  Arte  difeendi  & 

docendi;  nmo.  3.  Appendix  de  Diis  &;  Heroibus  Poe- 
ticis,  accounted  an  excellent  compendium  of  mythology. 
4.  Notes  on  Terence,  Horace,  Ovid’s  Metamorpholes, 
Perfeus,  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  fome  works  of  Cicero.  5. 
A  Latin  Verfion  of  the  firft  Philippic  of  Demofthenes. 
In  all  thele  pieces  he  has  difplayed  great  purity,  elegance, 
and  facility  of  ltyle,  for  which  he  is  more  diftinguilhed 
than  for  novelty  and  depth  of  thought.  As  an  hiltorian 
of  his  order,  he  has  imbibed  the  entire  fpirit  of  Rome,  to 
the  negleft  of  his  principles  as  a  Frenchman.  He  is  the 
apologift  of  father  Guignard,  executed  under  Henry  IV. 
as  the  promoter  of  t]ie  treafonable  attempt  of  Chatel. 
His  part  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Jeluits  comprifes  the  period 
from  1591  to  1616,  and  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1710,  fo¬ 
lio.  It  was  twice  condemned  by  arrets  of  parliament,, 
and  gave  rife  to  feveral  controverfial  writings.  Morcri' s 
Nouv  DiEl.  FUJI. 

JOUVENE'T  (John),  an  eminent  French  painter,  was 
born  at  Rouen  in  1644.  His  father,  a  painter,  and  de- 
feended  from  a  family  of  artifts,  brought  him  up  to  his 
own  profefiion.  At  the  age  of  feventeen  he  was  lent  to 
Paris,  where,  without  the  aid  of  a  mailer,  he  formed  his 
own  ftyle.  His  principal  ftudy  was  nature,  but  he  de¬ 
rived  ideas  of  compcfition  and  other  requifites  of  art  from 
the  works  of  Poullin.  He  never  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  vifiting  Italy.  After  dillinguilhing  himfelf  by  lorne 
great  performances,  he  was  noticed  by  Charles  le  Brun, 
who,  in  1675,  introduced  him  to  the  Academy  of  Paint¬ 
ing,  of  which  he  was  fucceftively  appointed  profelfor,  di¬ 
rector,  and  perpetual  reftor.  He  was  employed  in  many 
confiderable  works  for  the  decoration  of  churches  and 
public  buildings,  and  was  much  efteemed  by  Louis  XIV. 
for  whom  he  made  defigns  for  tapeftry,  and  painted  a 
large  piece  in  the  chapel  of  Verfailles.  His  manner  was 
bold  and  fpirited  ;  his  drawing  correct,  and  in  a  grand 
ftyle;  his  figures  well  varied,  exprelfive,  and  happily  dif- 
pofed  ;  and  his  management  of  light  and  (hade  fuch  as 
gave  a  ftrong  relief.  In  fome  of  his  works,  however,  his 
defigns  are  thought  too  much  loaded,  and  the  yellow  tint 
of  his  carnations  deviates  from  the  natural  hue  of  flefn. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  French  Ichool,  and  a  real  genius  in  iiis 
art.  Having  been  attacked  in  1713  with  a.  pally  on  the 
right  fide,  he  continued  to  paint  with  his  left  hand,  and 
with  fo  much  fnccefs,  that  the  difference  was  not  percep¬ 
tible.  He  died  in  the  year  1717,  at  the  age  of  leventy- 
three.  Jouvenet  was  of  a  frank  lively  difpofition,  agree¬ 
able  in  converlation,  and  eftirnable  for  worth  and  probitv. 
He  was  very  induftrious,  and  has  left  numerous  works  at 
Paris,  and  in  other  parts  of  France.  About  forty  of  his 

pieces 
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pieces  have  been  engraved  by  different  artifts.  D'Argen- 
ville,  Vies  des  Peinlres. 

A  very  inferior  character  of  this  artifl  has  been  lately 
given  by  M.  Lenoir,  who  fpeaks  in  the  following  con¬ 
temptuous  terms  of  the  whole  French  fchool  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century:  “Who  are  the  painters  of  the  celebrated 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  that  we  can  name  in  comparifon  with 
Euftace  Lefueur  and  Nicolas  Pouffin?  Shall  we  quote 
Peter  Mignard,  or  Bon-Boulogne,  whole  infignificant 
compofitions  fpeak  not  to  the  foul  ?  Shall  we  admit  Coy- 
pel,  whofe  monotonous  pictures  exhibit  only  aliened  pe¬ 
dantry,  and  tame  execution?  Shall  we  fpeak  of  John 
jouvenet  and  Charles  De  la  Foff'e  ?  The  confequence 
which  we  have  given  to  thefe  painters  by  placing  them 
near  Titian,  Paul  Veronefe,  and  Rubens,  demands  from 
us  a  word  or  two  on  their  productions.  If  I  now  ex¬ 
amine  the  talent  of  Jouvenet  in  relation  to  defign,  I  per¬ 
ceive  in  him  no  ftudy  of  nature,  no  correftnefs  in  the 
naked  figures,  no  grandeur  in  the  flow  of  drapery;  if, 
moreover,  I  enter  into  details  on  his  pictures  as  thole  of 
a  colourift,  I  fearch  in  vain  for  the  lkilful  and  rich  demi- 
tints  of  Titian,  who  had  fo  much  the  art  of  managing 
them,  that  he  foftened  oft’  his  outline  in  a  manner  that  ri¬ 
valled  nature.  I  perceive  not  the  brilliant  effects  of  light 
difplayed  by  Paul  Veronefe,  whofe  pencil  produces  illu¬ 
sion,  without  being  forced  in  its  colours,  and  who  knew 
how  to  employ  art  to  conceal  art.  I  do  not  moreover 
perceive  in  Jouvenet  the  ftrong  and  yigoroully-exprefl'ed 
colouring  of  Rubens.”  Mufee  des  Monuniens  Franfais , 
tom.  v.  Paris,  1811. 

JOUX,  a  lake  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
fituated  on  a  part  of  Mount  Jura:  four  miles  weft  of  Ro- 
mainmotier. 

JOUX  (Mont),  a  part  of  Mount  Jura,  fo  called,  near 
the  fource  of  the  river  Doubs,  on  the  borders  of  Swiffer- 
land,  and  that  part  of  the  canton  of  Berne  which  borders 
on  France. 

JOUX  la  VII.LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Yonne  :  nine  miles  north  of  Avallon,  and 
fifteen  fouth-eall:  of  Auxerre. 

JOU'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oife  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Verfailles. 

JOU'Y  le  CHATEI/,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Seine  and  Marne  :  ten  miles  north-weft 
of  Provins,  and  nine  fouth  of  Coulomiers. 

JOU'Y  sur  MORIN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine  and  Marne  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Meaux. 

IOW'A,  a  river  of  Louifiana,  which  runs  fouth-eaft- 
■ward  into  the  Miffiftippi,  in  north  lat.  41.  5.  fixty-one  miles 
above  the  Iowa  Rapids,  where  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river 
is  the  Lower  Iowa  Town,  which,  twenty  years  ago,  could 
furnilh  three  hundred  warriors.  The  Upper  Iowa  Town 
is  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  river,  alfo 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Miffiftippi,  and  could  formerly  fur¬ 
nilh  four  hundred  warriors. 

JOW'AN  el  MUG'RAH,  a  town  of  Algiers  :  thirty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Seteef. 

JOWGONG',  a  town  of  Bengal :  eighteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Burdwan. 

JOWL,  f.  A  jole  ;  the  head  and  neck  of  a  filh ;  the 
head  ;  the  neck  : 

A  falmon’s  belly,  Helluo,  was  thy  fate  : 

The  docftor,  call’d,  declares  all  help  too  kite: 

Mercy!  cries  Helluo,  mercy  on  my  foul ! 

Is  there  no  hope  ?  alas !  then  bring  the  jowl.  Pope. 

JOW'LER,./  [perhaps  corrupted  from  howler,  as  mak¬ 
ing  a  hideous  noife  after  the  game,  whom  the  reft  of  the 
■pack  follow  as  their  leader.]  The  name  of  a  hunting-dog, 
nr  beagle : 

See  him  draw  his  feeble  legs  about, 

Like  hounds  ill-coupled  :  jowlcr  lugs  him  ftill 
Through  hedges,  ditches,  and  through  all  this  ill.  Dryd. 
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JOW'RASSER,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude :  fix- 
teen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lucknow. 

JOW'RIES,  a  clulter  of  imall  iflands  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Tunis,  oppoffte  Lempta,  an¬ 
ciently  catted  Tarichi® ;  and  thought  by  Ccelar  of  fo 
much  confequence,  that  he  appointed  feveral  ftationary 
veffels  to  fecure  them.  Lat.  35.  38.  N.  Ion.  10.  56.  E. 

JOW'TER,/  [perhaps  corrupted  from  jolter.']  A  dealer 
in  fiffi.— -Plenty  of  fiffn  is  vented  to  the  rifli-drivers,  whom 
we  call  jowters.  Carew. 

JOY,/,  [joye,  Fr.  gioia,  Ital.]  The  paflion  produced 
by  any  happy  accident;  gladnefs  ;  exultation.— -Joy  is  a 
delight  of  the  mind,  from  the  confideration  of  the  pre- 
fent,  or  allured  approaching  poffeflion  of  a  good.  Locke , — 
Gaiety;  merriment;  feftivity  : 

The  roofs  with  joy  refound  ; 

And  Hymen,  id  Hymen,  rung  around.  Dryden , 

Happinefs ;  felicity : 

The  bride, 

Lovely  herfelf,  and  lovely  by  her  fide, 

A  bevy  of  bright  nymphs,  with  fober  grace, 

Came  glitt’ring  like  a  itar,  and  took  her  place: 

Her  heav’nly  form  beheld,  all  wilh’d  her  joy.  Dryden. 

A  term  of  fondnefs  : 

Now  our  joy, 

Although  our  laft,  yet  not  our  leaft  young  love, 

What  lay  you  ?  Shakefpeare. 

To  JOY,  v.  n.  To  rejoice  ;  to  be  glad  ;  to  exult. — No 
man  imparteth  his  joys  to  his  friend,  but  he  joycth  the 
more  ;  and  no  man  imparteth  his  griefs,  but  he  grievetli 
the  lei's.  Bacon. 

Sometimes  I  joy,  when  glad  occafion  fits. 

And  malic  in  mirth  like  to  a  comedy  ; 

Soon  after,  when  my  joy  to  forrow  flits, 

I  will  make  my  woes  a  tragedy.  Spenfer. 

To  JOY,  v.  a.  To  congratulate  ;  to  entertain  kindly: 
Like  us  they  love  or  hate,  like  us  they  know 
To  joy  the  friend,  or  grapple  with  the  foe.  Prior, 

To  gladden  ;  to  exhilarate. — She  went  to  Pamela,  mean¬ 
ing  to  delight  her  eyes  and  joy  her  thoughts  with  the  con- 
verfation  of  her  beloved  filter.  Sidney. 

My  foul  was  joy'd  in  vain  ; 

For  angry  Neptune  rous’d  the  raging  main.  Pope. 

[. Jouir  de,  Fr.]  To  enjoy  ;  to  have  happy  poffeflion  of ; 

I  might  have  liv’d,  and  joy'd  immortal  blifs. 

Yet  willingly  chofe  rather  death  with  thee.  Milton. 

JOY'-RESOUNDING,  adj.  Refounding  with  joy; 
joyous.  , 

JOY'ANCE,  /  [joiant,  old  Fr.]  Gaiety;  feftivity.  Ob- 
folele  : 

Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gain  ; 

With  joyance  bring  her,  and  with  jollity.  Spenfer. 

JOYCE,  the  name  of  a  woman. 

JOYEU'SE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardeche,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Ardeche: 
twenty-one  miles  fouth-fouth  weft  of  Privas,  and  twenty- 
one  north-weft  of  Pont  St.  Efprit.  Lat.  44.  29.  N.  Ion. 
4.  19.  E. 

JOYEU'SE  ENTRE'E,  [Fr.  Joyous  Entry.]  The 
name  of  a  charter  of  rights  by  which  Brabant  and  the 
reft  of  the  Low  Countries  were  governed  while  under 
the  dominion  of  the  emperors  of  Germany.  Jofeph  II. 
in  the  year  1 787,  “Endeavoured  to  annul  this  charter, 
and  to  introduce  the  fame  lyltem  of  civil  and  eccleli- 
aftical  government  into  thefe  provinces  that  he  had  efta- 
blilhed  in  his  hereditary  ftates  ;  in  conlequence  of  this 
determination,  he  on  the  firlt  day  of  that  year  ifliied 
two  edi&s,  tending  to  the  fubverlion  of  all  the  ancient 
3  forms 
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forms  of  adrtuniftering  juftice,  and  to  the  deftruflson  o.f 
that  degree  of  conftitiitional  freedom  which  they  enjoyed 
in  virtue  of  this  charter  of  rights,  to  the  prefervation  of 
which  every  new  fovereign  was  folemnly  fworn.  His  ec- 
clefialtical  reforms  had  already  occalioned  much  dilaffec- 
tion  among  a  people  bigotedly  attached  to  their  religion, 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  rich  and  powerful  clergy. 
His  attempts  to  innovate  upon  the  plan  of  public  inftruc- 
t-ion  in  the  univerfities  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  The 
ftates  of  Brabant,  with  great  fpirit,  took  up  the  public 
caufe,  and  refufed  to  grant  fupplies  till  the  obnoxious 
edifts  were  revoked ;  all  orders  of  people  joined  in  the 
fpirit  of  refiftance;  and  the  court  of  Bruflels  was  obliged 
to  temporife.  The  emperor,  when  informed  of  this  op- 
polition,  exprefled  great  indignation,  and  received  with 
haughtinefs  and  difpleafure  the  deputies  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  who  waited  on  him  at  Vienna.  Preparations  were 
made  for  enforcing  obedience  by  an  army  ;  but  in  the 
end  it  was  thought  proper  to  terminate  the  difference  by 
giving  up  the  point,  and  the joyeufe  entree  was  re-eflablilhed 
in  full  force. 

JOYfiFUL,  adj.  Full  of  joy;  glad;  exulting. — They 
blelfed  the  king,  and  went  unto  their  tents  joyful  and  glad 
of  heart,  i  Kings. — Sometimes  it  has  of  before  the  caufe 
of  joy : 

Six  brave  companions  from  each  {hip  we  loft : 

With  fails  outfpread  we  fly  th’  unequal  ftrife. 

Sad  for  their  lofs,  but  joyful  vf  our  life.  Pops. 

JOY'FULLY,  a dv.  With  joy  ;  gladly. — The  good 
Chriftian  confiders  pains  only  as  neceflary  paflages  to  a 
glorious  immortality  ;  that,  through  this  dark  l'cene  of 
fancied  horror,  fees  a  crown  and  a  throne,  and  everlafting 
bleflings  prepared  for  him,  joyftlly  receives  his  fununons, 
as  he  has  long  impatiently  expended  it.  Wake. 

If  we  no  more  meet  till  we  meet  in  heav’n. 

Then  joyfully,  my  noble  lord  of  Bedford, 

And  my  kind  kirtfmen,  warriors  all,  adieu.  Shakefpeare. 

JOY'FULNESS,  f  Gladnefs;  joy. — Thou  fervedft  not 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  joyfulnefs,  and  with  gladnefs  of 
'heart,  for  the  abundance  of  all  things.  Deut. 

JOY'LESS,  adj.  Void  of  joy ;  feeling  no  pleafure: 

With  down-caft  eyes  the  joylefs  viflor  fat. 

Revolving  in  his  alter’d  foul 
The  various  turns  of  chance  below  *. 

And  now  and  then  a  figh  he  Hole, 

And  tears  began  to  flow.  Dryden. 

It  has  fometimes  of  before  the  objeft : 

With  two  fair  eyes  his  miftrefs  burns  his  breaft ; 

He  looks  and  languilhes,  and  leaves  his  reft  ; 

Forfakes  his  food,  and,  pining  for  the  lafs, 

Is  joylefs  of  the  grove,  and  fpurns  the  growing  grafs.  Dryd. 

Giving  no  pleafure. — The  pure  in  heart  {hall  fee  God  ; 
and  if  any  others  could  fo  invade  this  their  inclolure,  as 
to  take  heaven  by  violence,  it  furely  would  be  a  ve xy  joy¬ 
lefs  poffeftion.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Here  Love  his  golden  ftiafts  employs ;  here  lights 
His  conftant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings  ; 

Reigns  here,  and  revels  s  not  in  the  bought  fmiles 
Of  harlots,  \ove\zk,  joylefs,  unendear’d, 

Cafual  fruition.  Milton. 

JOYNAGUR',  a  town  of  Meekly  :  eight  miles  north- 
weft  of  Munnypour. 

JOYN ARANSHAU'T,  a  town  of  Bengal :  eighteen 
•miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Iflamabad. 

JOYOUS,  adj.  Glad ;  gay;  merry: 

Then  joyous  birds  frequent  the  lonely  grove. 

And  beafts,  by  nature  ftung,  renew  their  love.  Dryden. 
Fall  by  her  flow’ry  bank  the  fons  of  Areas, 

Fav’rites  of  heav’n,  with  happy  care  protedl 

Their  fleecy  charge,  and  joyous  drink  her  wave.  Prior. 
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Giving  joy: 

They,  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prime, 

Thence  led  her  forth,  about  her  dancmg  round.  F.  Queen. 
It  has  of  fometimes  before  the  caufe  of  joy  ; 

Round  our  death-bed  ev’ry  friend  {hould  run, 

And  joyous  of  our  conqueft  early  won  ; 

While  the  malicious  world  with  envious  tears 

Should  grudge  our  happy  end,  and  wi(h  it  theirs.  Dryden. 

JOYPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty  miles  weft  of 
Rogonatpour. 

JOYPOU'R,  a  town  of  Aflam  :  fixteen  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Gentia. 

JO'ZABAD,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JO'ZACHAR,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JO'ZADAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JOZE'  AZU',  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of 
Para,  on  the  river  Tocantin  :  feventy  miles  fouth-welt  of 
Para. 

I'PAM,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coaft  :  thirty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Acra. 

IPA'NE,  a  river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  Pa¬ 
raguay. 

IPANE'MA,  a  town  of  Brafil:  i6c  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Fernambuco. 

IPEC  ACUAN'HA,/!  An  American  plant. — Ipecacuanha 
is  a  {mail  irregularly-contorted  root,  rough,  denfe,  and 
firm.  One  fort  is  of  a  dufky  greyifti  colour  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  of  a  paler  grey  when  bjoken,  brought  from  Peru  ; 
the  other  fort  is  a  fmaller  root,  relembling  the  former;, 
but  it  is  of  a  deep  dufky  brown  on  the  outfide,  and  white 
when  broken,  brought  from  the  Brafils.  The  grey  ought 
to  be  preferred,  becaufe  the  brown  is  apt  to  operate  more 
roughly.  Hill. — See  Psvchotria  emetica,  and  Viola. 

I'PEK,  a  river  of  Servia,  which  riles  in  Mount  Hsemus, 
and  runs  into  the  Danube  near  Galombatz. 

I'PERSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Sclnvarzenburg :  thirteen  miles  fouth-welt  of  Schainfeld. 

IPHEDEI'AH,  [Heb.  the  redemption  of  the  Lord.] 
A  man’s  name. 

IPHIANAS'SA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter  of  Proe- 
tus,  who,  preferring  kerfelf  in  beauty  to  Juno,  was  ftruck 
with  a  remarkable  kind  of  infanity.  See  Prcet'ides. 

IPH'ICLES,  or  Iph'iclus,  a  fon  of  Amphitryon  and 
Alcmena,  born  at  the  fame  birth  with  Hercules.  As 
thefe  two  children  were  together  in  the  cradle,  Juno,  jea¬ 
lous  of  Hercules,,  fenf  two  large  ferpents  to  deftroy  him. 
At  the  fight  of  the  ferpents,  Iphicles  alarmed  the  houfe  ; 
but  Hercules,  though  not  a  year  old,  boldly  feized  them, 
one  in  each  hand,  and  fqueezed  them  to  death.  Apollodorus , 

IPH'ICLES,  king  of  Phylace,  in  Phthiotis,  fon  of  Phi- 
lacus  and  Clymene.  He  had  bulls  famous  for  their  big- 
nefs,  and  the  monfter  which  kept  them.  Melampus,  at 
the  requeft  of  his  brother,  attempted  to  Heal  them  away, 
but  he  was  caught  in  the  faff,  and  imprifoned..  Iphicles 
foon  received  lome  advantages  from  the  prophetical  know- 
ledgeof  his  prifoner,  and  not  only  reftored  him  to  liberty, 
but  alfo  prefented  him  with  the  oxen.  Iphicles,  who 
was  childlefs,  learned  from  the  foothfayer  how  to  become 
a  father.  He  had  married  Automedufa,  and  afterwards  a 
daughter  of  Creon  king  of  Thebes.  He  was  father  to 
Podarce  and  Protefilaus.  Homer. 

IPHIC'RATES,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens,  who, 
though  fon  of  a  {hoe-maker,  role  from  the  loweft  ftation 
to  the  higheft  offices  in  the  ftate.  He  made  war  againft 
the  Thracians,  obtained  fome  victories  over  the  Spartans, 
and  aftifted  the  Perfian  king  againft  Egypt.  He  changed 
the  drefs  and  arms  of  his  foldiers,  and  rendered  them  more 
alert  and  expeditious  in  ufing  their  weapons.  He  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Cotys  king  of  Thrace,  and  died  380 
B.  C.  When  he  was  once  reproached  with  the  meannefs  of 
his  origin,  he  obferved,  that  he  fhould  be  the  firft  of  his 
family,  but  that  his  detraflor  would  be  the  laft  of  his  own. 
Cornelius  Nepos. 
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TPHID'AMUS,  a  fon  of  An  tenor,-  killed  by  Agamem¬ 
non.  Homer. 

IPHIGE'NIA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytem- 
neftra.  When  the  Greeks,  going  to  the  Trojan  war,  were 
detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Aulis,  they  were  informed 
by  one  of  the  foothfayers,  that,  to  appeafe  the  gods,  they 
muft  facrifice  Iphigenia,  Agamemnon’s  daughter,  to  Di¬ 
ana.  The  father,  who  had  provoked  the  goddefs  by  kill¬ 
ing  her  favourite  flag,  heard  this  with  the  greateft  horror 
and  indignation  ;  and,  rather  than  {bed  the  blood  of  his 
daughter,  he  commanded  one  of  his  heralds,  as  chief  of 
the  Grecian  forces,  to  order  all  the  afiembly  to  depart 
each.to  his  refpeitive  home.  Ulylfes  and  the  other  gene¬ 
rals  interfered,  and  Agamemnon  conlented  to  immolate 
his  daughter  for  the  common  caufe  of  Greece.  As  Iphi¬ 
genia  was  tenderly  loved  by  her  mother,  the  Greeks  fent 
for  her  on  pretence  of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles. 
Clytemneltra  gladly  permitted  her  departure,  and  Iphige¬ 
nia  came  to  Aulis  ;  here  (he  faw  the  preparations  for  the 
bloody  facrifice;  {he  implored  the  forgivenefs  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  her  father,  but  tears  and  entreaties  were  unavail¬ 
ing.  Calchas  took  the  knife  in  his  hand,  and,  as  he  was 
going  to  ftrike  the  fatal  blow,  Iphigenia. fuddenly  difap- 
peared,  and  a  hind  of  uncommon  fixe  and  beauty  was 
found  in  her  place  for  the  facrifice.  This  fupernatural 
change  animated  the  Greeks  ;  the  wind  fuddenly  became 
favourable,  and  the  combined  fleet  fet  fail  from  Aulis. 
Iphigenia’s  innocence  had  raifed  the  compaflion  of  the 
goddefs,  on  whole  altar  (he  was  going  to  be  facrificed,  and 
the  carried  her;to  Taurica,  where  (he  entrufted  her  with 
the  care  of  her  temple.  .In  this  facred  office  Iphigenia 
■was  obliged,  by  the  command  of  Diana,  to  facrifice  all 
the  ftrangers  who  came  into  that  country.  Many  had 
already  been  offered  as  viftims  on  the  bloody  altar,  when 
Oreftes  and  Pylades  came  to  Taurica.  Their  mutual 
and  unparalleled  friendlhip,  dilclofed  to  Iphigenia  that 
one  of  the  ftrangers  whom  fhe  was  going  to  facrifice  was 
lifer  brother  ;  and,  upon  this,  {he  confpired  with  the  two 
friends  to  fly  from  the  barbarous  country,  and  carry  away 
the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs.  They  fuccefsfully  effected 
their  enterprife,  and  murdered  Thoas,  who  enforced  the 
human  facrifices.  According  to  fome  authors,  the  Iphi¬ 
genia  who  was  facrified  at  Aulis  was  not  a  daughter  of 
Agamemnon,  but  a  daughter  of  Helen  by  Thefeus.  Ho¬ 
mer  does  not  fpeak  of  the  facrifice  of  Iphigenia,  though 
very  minute  in  the  defeription  of  the  Grecian  forces,  ad¬ 
ventures,  Sec.  The  ftatue  of  Diana,  which  Iphigenia 
brought  away,  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  grove  of  Ali¬ 
cia  in  Italy. 

IPHIME'D.IA,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  who  married 
the  giant  Aiceus.  She  fled  from  her  hulband,  and  had 
two  fons,  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  by  Neptune,  her  father’s 
father.  Homer., ( 

IPHIN'OE,  one  of  the  principal  women  of  Lemnos, 
who  confpired  to  deftroy  all  the  males  of  the  ifland  after 
.  their  return  from  a  Thracian  expedition.  Flaccus. 

IPIIIN'OUS,  one  of  the  centaurs.  Ovid. 

I'PHIS,  daughter  of  Lygdus  and  Telethufa,  of  Crete. 
When  Telethufa  was  pregnant,  Lygdus  ordered  her  to 
deftroy  her  child  if  it  proved  a  daughter,  becaufe  his  po¬ 
verty  could  not  afford  to  maintain  an  ufelefs  charge.  The 
fevere  orders  of  her  hulband  alarmed  Telethufa,  and  fhe 
would  have  obeyed,  had  not  Ifis  commanded  her  in  a 
dream  to  fpare  the  life  of  her  child.  Telethufa  brought 
forth  a  daughter,  which  was  given  to  a  nurfe,  and  palled 
for  a  boy,  under  the  name  of  Iphis.  Ligdus  continued 
ignorant  of  the  deceit;  and,  when  Iphis  was  come  to  the 
years  of  puberty,  her  father  refolved  to  give  her  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Ianthe,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Teleftes.  A 
day  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  was  appointed  ;  but  Tele- 
tliufa  and  her  daughter  were  equally  anxious  to  put  ofF 
the  marriage;  and,  when  all  was  unavailing,  they  implored 
the  affiftance  of  Ifis,  by  whofe  advice  the  life  of  Iphis  had 
been  preferved.  The  goddefs  was  moved  ;  (he  changed 
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the  fex  of  Iphis ;  and,  on  the  morrow,  the  nuptials  were 
confummated  with  the  greateft  rejoicing.  Ovid.  Met. 

IPH'ITUS,  king  of  Elis,  fon  of  Praxonides,  in  the  age 
of  Lycur-guSi  He  re-eftabliflied  the  Olympic  games  338 
years  after  their  inftitution  by  Hercules,'  or  about  884 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  This  epoch  is  famous  in 
chronological  hiftory,  as  every  thing  previous  to  it  feerns 
involved  in  fabulous  obfeurity.  Paterculus. 

IP'HOFEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg:  fif¬ 
teen  miles  eaft-fouth-ealt  of  Wurzburg,  and  five  call  of 
Kitzingen. 

I  IT  ALES,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Popayan  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Pafto. 

IP'OCRAS,  f.  A  made  wine.  The  receipt  for  making 
it  is  in  Arnold’s  Chronicle,  or  Cuftoms  of  London.— -Sir¬ 
rah,  fet  down  the  candle,  and  fetch  us  a  quart  of  ipocras. 
Green's  Tu  quoque. 

Menage  approves  the  conjefture  of  thofe  who  derive  ipo¬ 
cras  from  Hippocrates,  as  l’uppofmg  him  the  inventor  of 
it ;  but  we  may  better  deduce  it  from  the  manica  Hippocrath, 
or  Hippocrates’s  ileeve,  u(ed  in  the  filtration  of  it.  See 
Hippocrates’s  Sleeve,  vol.  x.  There  are  various  kinds 
of  ipocras,  'Recording  to  the  kind  of  wine,  and  the  other 
additional  ingredients  made  ufe  of ;  as  white  ipocras,  red 
ipocras,  claret  ipocras,  ftrawberry  ipocras,  ipocras  with¬ 
out  wine,  cider  ipocras,  See.  That  directed  in  our  late 
College  Difpenlary,  is  to  be  made  of  cloves,  ginger,  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  nutmegs,  beat,  inruled  in  canary,  with  fugar  ; 
to  the  infufion,  milk,  a  lemon,  and  fome  flips  of  rofemary, 
are  to  be  put,  and  the  whole  {trained  through  a  flannel. 
It  is  recommended  as  a  cordial,  and  is  good  in  paralytic 
and  nervous  cafes. 

LPOL,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the  Da¬ 
nube  near  Gran. 

IPOMCE'A,/!  [from  1-^,  convolvulus,  and  og.tuc;,  like- 
nefs ;  from  its  fimilitude  to  the  convolvulus.]  Quamo- 
clit  ;  in  botan}',  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  of  campanaceae,  (convolvuli, 
JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium 
five-toothed,  oblong,  very  fmall,  permanent.  Corolla  : 
onfe-petalled,  funnel-form;  tube  fubcylindric,  very  long; 
border  five-cleft,  fpreading  ;  divifions  oblong,  flat.  Sta¬ 
mina:  filaments  -five,  awl-fliaped,  almoft.the  length  of  the 
corolla  ;  anthers  roundiffi.  Piftillum  :  germ  roundifli  ; 
ltyle  filiform,  length  of  the  corolla;  ftigma  headed-globde. 
Pericarpium  :  caplule  roundilh,  three-celled.  Seeds  fome, 
fubovate.  This  genus  is  rather  too  nearly  allied  to  Con¬ 
volvulus  ;  but  differs  in  the  lengthened  tube  of  the  co¬ 
rolla,  and  the  headed  ftigma. — FJfential  Character.  Corol¬ 
la  funnel-fonn  ;  ftigma  headed-globofe  ;  capfules  three- 
celled. 

Species.  I.  Flowers  diftinff .  1.  Ipomoea  quamoclit,  or 

winged-leaved  ipomoea:  leaves  pinnatifid,  linear;  flowers 
in  racemes,  pendulous.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  riling  with 
two  oblong  pretty  broad  feed-leaves,  which  remain  a  con- 
iiderable  time  before  they  fall  off.  Stems  (lender,  twining, 
and  riling  by  fupport  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet; 
lending  out  leveral  fide-branches,  which  twine  about  each 
other  and  the  principal  Item,  and  about  any  neighbour¬ 
ing  plants.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  feveral  pairs  of 
very  fine  narrow  lobes,  not  thicker  than  fine  fowing- 
thread,  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  deep  green,  either  oppo- 
fite  or  alternate.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the 
fide  of  the  ftalks,  on  {lender  peduncles  about  an  inch  long. 
The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  about  the  fame  length,  narrow 
at  bottom,  but  gradually  widening  to  the  top  ;  where  it 
fpreads  open  flat,  with  live  angles ;  it  is  of  a  mold  beauti¬ 
ful  fcarlet  colour,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance.  Lotireiro 
affirms  that  the  capfule  is  ufually  four-celled,  which  per¬ 
haps  may  be  oVving  to  his- having  feen  it  only  in  a  ftate  of 
luxuriance  from  cultivation  ;  for  he  does  not  fay  that  he 
obferved  it  wild  in  China  and  Cochin-china.  Browne  fays 
it  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  gardens  of  Jamaica,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  and  minutely-diffeded 
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thick  foliage  ;  that  it  is  a  weakly  climber,  and  feldom  riles 
above  four  feet  from  the  ground.  He  gives  it  the  name 
of  American  jeJJ'amine.  Mr.  Miller  fays  it  is  called  in  the 
Weft  Indies  Jzuect  William,- and  by  fome  Indian  pink.  The 
flowers  appear  in  July  and  Auguit,  and  continue. in  fuc- 
ceflion  great  part  of  September.  He  fays  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  both  Indies,  and  that  in  the  Weft-India  iflands  it 
runs  up  the  hedges  to  a  conliderable  height.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  whence  it  was  probably 
tranfported  to  the  Weft  Indies,  of  which  it  does  not  feem 
to  be  aboriginal. 

Ctefalpinus  firft  (1580)  gave  a  fhort  defcription  of  this 
plant,  as  then  newly  arrived  from  India,  under  the  name 
of  Gdfeminum  rvbrum  alterum  ;  next  to  him,  Camerarius 
gave  a  figure  and  defcription  of  it,  by  the  name  of  Qua- 
moc/it ;  and  Columnn,  following  Camerarius,  defcribed  and 
figured  4t  more  accurately.  Our  old  authors  regarded  it 
as  a  native  of  America,  and  Parkinfon  calls  it  the  red 
bell-flower  of  America,  He  fays,  (162.9,)  “it  Harare  plant, 
that  we  feldom  have,  and  can  hardly  keep  ;  it  perifiies 
every  year,  and  with  us  will  feldom  come  to  flower,  be- 
caufe  our  cold  nights  and  frolts  come  fo  foon,  before  it 
can  have  comfort  enough  of  the  fun  to  ripen  it.”  Jolin- 
fon,  in  the  Appendix  of  his  edition  of  Gerarde’s  Hiftorie 
of  Plants,  calls  it  winged  binde-weed,  and  gives  a  figure 
from  Clufius’s  Curse  Pofteriores,  with  a  delcription  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Columna.  He  fays,  “  it  is  fo  tender  a  plant, 
that  it  will  not  come  to  any  perfe&ion  with  us,  unlefs  in 
extraordinary  hot  years,  and  by  artificial  helps.  By  rea- 
fon  of  the  great  plenty  of  leaves  and  flowering  ftalks  or 
branches  winding  themfelves  about  artificial  hoops,  croff- 
ings,  or  other  fafhioned  works  of  reeds,  or  the  like,  fet 
for  winding  herbs  to  climb  upon,  it  much  delights  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  and  is  therefore  kept  in  pots,  in  gar¬ 
dens  of  pleafure.” 

2.  Ipomcea  rubra,  or  upright  ipomcea :  leaves  pinnatifid, 
linear;  flowers  in  racemes,  pendulous.  The  young  plants, 
the  firft  year,  produce  numerous  leaves,  fpreading  in  a 
circle,  elegantly  jagged,  fomewhat  like  the  finer  ones  of 
buck's-horn  plantain  ;  from  the  centre  of  thefe,  the  fecond 
year,  arifes  a  lfraight  ftem,  fimple  or  unbranched  below, 
but  having  feveral  b/anchlets  on  the  upper  part;  it  is  the 
thicknefs  of  a  wheat-ftraw  at  bottom,  and  three  quarters, 
of  a  yard  or  more  in  height;  clothed  from  top  to  bottom 
with  leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  Hottonia,  and  placed  al¬ 
ternately  ;  the  lower  ones  broader,  longer,  and  divided 
into  more  fegments;  which  are  fewer  and  more  finely  cut 
the  nearer  they  are  to  the  top.  Flowers  from  the  top  of 
the  ftem,  and  the  ends  of  the  fide-branchlets,  peduncled, 
pendulous,  ufually  fo!itary,but  forming-altogether  a  thyrfe ; 
(raceme,  Linn.)  Corolla  of  a  bright  red  colour,  darker,  on 
the  outfide;  within  paler,  and  variegated  with  white  fpots 
and  purple  ftreaks.  When  the  ftem  pufhes  up,  the  root- 
leaves  wither  away;  and  the  ftem  itfelf,  though  rigid,  foon 
perifhes  after  flowering.  According  to  Linnaeus,  who 
had  it  from  Ellis,  it  is  of  a  doubtful  genus.  He  firft 
ranged  it  with  the  Polemoniums,  though  he  allowed  the 
appearance  to  be  different.  The  ftem  is  fuff'ruticofe  and 
ftraight ;  the  plant  is  not  milky  ;  the  calyx  is  one-leafed, 
with  a  fhort  tube,  and.awl-lhaped  ;  teeth  longer  than  the 
tube,  btamens  inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  without  valves.  Native  of  Carolina,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  above  Charles-town,  in  low  fandy  places, 
.where  it  was  found  by  Catefby  flowering  in  June.  He 
fent  the  feeds  to  Dr.  James  Sherard,  and  it  was  cultivated 
in  the  Eltham  garden  before  1732.  It  flowered  there  in 
October,  but  the  plant  perilhed. 

_  3.  Ipomcea  umbellata,  or  umbelled  ipomcea:  leaves  di¬ 
gitate  in  fevens;  peduncles  umbelled,  very  fhort.  Native 
of  South  America. 

4-  Ipomoea  Carolina,  or  Carolina  ipomcea:  leaves  digi¬ 
tate,  leaflets  petioled,  peduncles  one-flowered.  Native 
of  the  Bahama  iflands,  on  rocks ;  found  there  by  Mr. 
Catefby. 
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5.  Ipomcea  coccinea,  or fearlet- flowered  ipomoea:  leaves 
cordate,  acuminate,  angular  at  the  bale;  peduncles  many- 
flowered.  An  annual  plant,  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
corolla  is  not  fo  deep-coloured  as  that  of  the  firft  fort ;  and 
there  is  a  variety  with  orange-coloured  flowers.  Browne 
obferves,  that  it  is  remarkable  for  the  curved  or  arched 
figure  of  the  tube  in  the  corolla.  Native  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies;  cultivated  in  1759  ljy  Mr.  Miller;  flowers  from  June 
to  September. 

6.  Ipomcea  lacunofa,  orftarry  ipomcea:  leaves  cordate, 
acuminate,  fcrobiculate,  angular  at  the  bafe  ;  peduncles 
one  or  two-flowered,  (hotter  than  the  flower.  Stems  from 
a  foot  to  two  feet  in  height,  (lightly  angular,  procumbent 
unlefs  iupported,  and  then  climbing.  Leaves  having  lit¬ 
tle  pits  on  the  furface, '  (whence  Linnaeus’s  trivial  name,) 
on  petioles  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length  ;  from 
the  axils  of  thefe,  on  fliort  peduncles,  fpring  the  flowers, 
ufually  folitary,  but  fometimes  two  on  a  peduncle,  (mail, 
white,  with  the  edges  (lightly  tinged  with  purple,  and  the 
fegments  (harp-pointed  ;  the  tube  is  (hotter  than  in  I. 
quamodit ;  the  ftamens  ftand  out  lefs,  and  are  clofer  to¬ 
gether.  The  feed-vefiel  ordinarily  contains  in  two  cells 
four  feeds,  which  are  convex  on  one  fide,  and  flat  on  the 
other  ;  it  is  (lightly  hairy  towards  the  top,  but  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant  are  free  from  hairs.  The  feed- 
leaves  are  two-lobed,  and  refemble  the  feed  of  the  Acer, 
or  maple,  in  form.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  the 
Eltham  garden,  and  there  it  was  cultivated  before  1732  ; 
but  we  had  it  fooner  than  this,  according  to  Parkinfon’s 
Theatre  of  Plants,  publilhed  in  1640.  It  flowers  here  in 
July. 

7.  Ipomcea  folanifolia,  or  nightfhade-leaved  ipomoea  : 
leaves  cordate,  acute,  quite  entire;  flowers  folitary..  This 
refembles  I.  coccinea,  but  the  leaves  have  no  angles,  and 
the  flowers  are  of  a  rofe-colour.  Native  of  America. 

8.  Ipomcea  tuberol'a,  or  tuberous-rooted  ipomcea  :  leaves 
palmate;  lobes  in  fevens,  lanceolate,  acute,  quite  entire ; 
peduncles  three-flowered.  Root  tuberous  ;  Items  feveral, 
fhrubby,  twining,  woody  at  bottom,  and  the  thicknefs  of 
the  human  thumb.  Flowers  yellow,  (bright  yellow,  Mil¬ 
ler-,  fulphur-coloured,  Linn,  purple,  Lour.)  handfome,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  fmelling- Tweet.  This  plant  is  won¬ 
derfully  beautiful  when  in  flower,  and  the  very  fragrant 
odour  of  the  flowers  gives  it  an  additional  value.  It  is 
much  ufed  in  the  Weft  Indies  for  arbours,  for  which  it  is 
very  fit,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  its  branches  and 
ever-green  leaves,  which  the  fun  cannot  penetrate.  It 
fpreads  to  fuch  an  extent,  that  it  may  be  carried  over  an 
arbour  of  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  from  one  root. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is  purgative,  and  abounds  with 
milk;  probably  fcammony  might  be  made  from  the  milky 
juice  of  the  root.  Loureiro  affirms  that  the  tubers  are 
eatable,  like  batatas,  (convolvulus,)  which  they  refemble 
very  much  in  tafte,  (ize,  and  (hape.  Native  of  the  Weft: 
Indies,  where,  however,  Jacquin  informs  11s  that  he  found 
it  wild  only  in  St.  Domingo,  on  the  higher  mountains 
near  Cape  Francois.  Browne  thinks  that  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Jamaica  from  the  continent.  It  is  called  in 
that  ifland  feven-year  vine,  or  Spanijh  arbour-vine.  If  I.  tu- 
berola  of  Loureiro  be  the  fame  with  this,  which  feems 
doubtful,  from  his  account  of  the  colour  of  the  flower 
and  quality  of  the  root;  it  is  found  alfo  in  Cochin-china, 
but  originally  from  Siam. 

9.  Ipomcea  digitata,  or  hand-leaved  ipomoea  :  leaves 
palmate,  lobes  in  fevens,  lanceolate,  blunt ;  peduncles 
three- flowered.  This  has  a  fmooth  twining  (talk,  which 
riles  four  or  five  feet  high;  leaves  feflile,  five-lobed.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  (talk  upon  fhort  pe¬ 
duncles,  which  fuftain  two  or  three  purple  flowers  ;  feeds 
brown.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

10.  Ipomcea  bona  nox,  or  prickly  ipomoea:  leaves  cor¬ 
date,  acute,  quite  entire;  ftem  prickly,  flowers  in  threes; 
corollas  undivided.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  to 
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a  very  great  length,  covering  fometimes  many  trees,  or 
the  banks  of  rivers  for  many  paces,  having  a  round  and 
reddifh  (talk,  armed  with  blunt,  herbaceous,  fliort,  vari- 
oufly-fhaped,  prickles;  and  winding  itfelf  about  any  thing 
it  comes  near,  or  creeping  along  the  furface  of  the  ground. 
At  unequal  diftances  come  out,  on  petioles  fix  inches 
long,  fmooth  petioled  leaves,  four  inches  long,  and  as 
broad  from  ear  to  ear  at  the  bafe,  there  being  a  finus  or 
hollow  from  the  ears  to  the  point.  The  flowers  are  axil¬ 
lary,  many,  on  peduncles  an  inch  long;  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  is  feldom  lei's  than  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
length;  the  border  is  white,  five  inches  in  diameter,  a  lit¬ 
tle  flnuated,  and  has  five  green  ftreaks  on  the  outfide. 
Browne  obferves  that  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  and  indeed 
of  all  the  fpecies  both  of  convolvulus  and  ipomcea,  are 
very  variable,  being  fometimes  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  and 
fometimes  lobed,  or  panduriform  ;  fometimes  alfo  the  ftem 
only  is  prickly,  fometimes  both  ftem  and  petioles.  Gsert- 
ner  defcribes  the  fruit  not  as  a  capfule,  but  as  a  juicelefs 
berry,  globular,  one-celled,  rufefcent  or  black,  fmooth  ; 
rind  leathery,  when  ripe  feparating  from  the  pulp,  within 
covered  by  a  very  fine  white  membrane,  and  marked  with 
fix  longitudinal  lfreaks;  pulp  fungofe,  fnowy-white,  thin, 
perforated  by  filiform  nutritious  veflels,  fo  clofelj'  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  feeds,  that  it  may  be  feparated  along  with  them 
into  four  parts.  He  refers  the  other  fpecies  of  Ipomcea 
(except  his  Zeylanica)  to  the  genus  Convolvulus,  becaufe 
they  have  a  genuine  capfule,  feparable  into  valves.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Weft  Indies;  introduced  in  1773,  by  John  earl 
of  Bute  ;  flowers  here  in  July  and  Auguft. 

11.  Ipomoea  campanulata,  or  bell-flowered  ipomcea: 
leaves  cordate,  peduncles  many-flowered  ;  outer  perianth, 
orbicular  3  corollas  bell-fhaped,  lobed.  Native  of  the  Eali 
Indies. . 

12.  Ipomcea  violacea,  or  purple-flowered,  ipomoea  : 
leaves  cordate,  quite  entire;  flowers  crowded,  corollas  un¬ 
divided.  The  round  green  farments  or  ftalks  of  this  plant 
mount  about  any  tree,  flmtb,  or  hedge,  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  clothing  them  green  with  their  many 
branches  and  leaves;  thefe  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  two  inches  broad,  at  the  round  bafe  from  one  ear  to 
the  other,  fmooth,  yellowifli  green,  on  petioles  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length.  Flowers  pale  purple,  (blue,  with 
their  brims  not  angular,  but  entire,  Miller-,')  very  large, 
bell-fhaped.  Capfule  brown,  having  above  five  valves, 
four  round  protuberances,  and  in  each  of  them  a  large 
triangular  fmooth  folid  whitifh-brown  feed.  Thefe  divi- 
fions  of  the  capfule  are  probably  not  natural,  but  the  ef- 
fefl  of  luxuriance.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

13.  Ipomcea  verticillata,  or  whorl-flowered  ipomcea: 
leaves  cordate,  peduncles  axillary  in  threes,  reflex;  calyxes 
hifpid.  Stem  feeming  to  be  decumbent,  fiexuofe,  half  a 
foot  high,  branched  at  the  bafe,  having  hairs  fcattered 
over  it,  few  in  number  below,  but  more  abundant  above. 
Leaves  petioled,  an  inch  long,  bluntifli,  with  a  fliort  dag¬ 
ger  point,  veined,  with  a  few  hairs  on  the  veins  under¬ 
neath ;  when  more  advanced,  fmoother. 

14.  Ipomcea  carnea,  or  flefh-coloured-flowered  ipomcea  : 
leaves  cordate,  fmooth,  peduncles  many-flowered;  corol¬ 
las  margined.  Stem  fhrubby,  in  open  places  aimoft  up¬ 
right,  and  fupporting  itfelf  to  the  height  of  a  man,  but  in 
woods  climbing  twenty  feet  high  ;  the  whole  plant,  ex¬ 
cept  the  feeds,  very  fmooth.  Bark  afti-coloured.  The 
younger  green  branches  are  adorned  with  leaves,  which  are 
roundifh- cordate,  acuminate  or  blunt,  with  a  fmali  point, 
quite  entire,  veined,  alternate,  fometimes  eight  inches  in 
length  and  breadth,  on  petioles  three  inches  long.  Flowers 
elegant,  but  void  of  fmell,  three  inches  in  diameter,  flefh- 
coloured,  opening  in  fucceflion.  Capfules  brown  and 
fliining,  containing  blackifh  feeds  wrapped  up  in  abun¬ 
dance  of  brown-afh-coloured  wool.  This  plant,  having 
many  things  in  common  with  Convolvulus,  might  not 
■unaptly  be  referred  to  that  genus  ;  but  in  truth  there  are 
110  conftant  limits  between  them.  Found  by  Jacquin 
about  Carthagena  in  America,  in  fandy  coppices  near  the 


coaft ;  flovyering  in  February  and  March.  It  grew  from 
feed  to  a  confiderable  height  in  the  ftove  of  the  imperial 
garden  at  Vienna,  but  periflied  without  bearing  feed. 

15.  Ipomoea  repanda,  or  repand-leaved  ipomcea:  leaves 
cordate,  oblong,  repand  ;  peduncles  branched  in  cymes. 
Native  of  Martinico,  in  coppices  on  the  hills  near  the  town 
of  St.  Frangois  ;  flowering  in  December  and  January. 

16.  Ipomoea  filiforrnis,  or  filiform  ipomoea:  leaves  cor* 
date,  blunt,  with  a  point  quite  entire  ;  peduncles  in  ra¬ 
cemes  filiform.  The  whole  plant  is  very  fmooth,  with 
round  twining  ftems  climbing  up  flirubs  to  the  height  of 
ten  feet.  Native  of  woods  in  Martinico,  efpecially  on  the 
borders  of  the  fait  marlhes  5  flowering  from  November  to 
January. 

17.  Ipomcea  haftata,  or  halbert-leaved  ipomcea  :  leaves 
fagittate-haftate ;  peduncles  two-flowered.  Native  of  Java. 

18.  Ipomcea  fanguinea,  or  bloody-flowered  ipomcea: 
leaves  cordate,  three-lobed  ;  fide-lobes  angular  and  fub- 
lobed  behind  ;  peduncles  three-flowered,  calyxes  fmooth. 
Obferved  in  the  ifland  of  Santa  Cruz  by  Weft. 

19.  Ipomoea  glaucifolia,  or  glaucous  ipomcea:  leaves 
fagittate,  truncated  behind  ;  peduncles  tvvo-fiowered.  Root 
perennial.  The  wriiole  plant  is  fomewhat  glaucous  and 
fmooth ;  it  grows  half  a  yard  and  upwards  in  height,  with 
a  (lender  twining  ftem.  The  firft  leaves  are  oblong-cor¬ 
date,  and  fcarcely  angular,  like  thofe  of  the  fmaller  field- 
convolvulus  ;  next  they  become  more  angular;  and  finally 
larger,  more  concave,  and  ftill  more  angular,  fagittate,  and 
even  hnftate,  fometimes  cut  off  in  a  ftraight  line,  or  trun¬ 
cate  at  the  bafe,  but  generally  irregular  at  lead  on  one 
fide;  refembling  thofe  of  the  great  wild  convolvulus,  or 
bind-weed.  Flowers  fmali,  flefli-coloured  or  very  pale 
purple,  of  the  figure  and  fize  of  Venus’s  looking-glafs, 
Convolvulus  fpeculum.  Native  of  Mexico.  Cultivated 
in  the  Eitham  garden  about  1731  ;  but  flnce  loft  to  the 
European  ftoves. 

20.  Ipomcea  triloba,  or  three-lobed  ipomoea  :  leaves 
three-lobed,  cordate;  peduncles  three-flowered.  Root 
annual.  Stem  twining,  angular,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
Leaves  three-lobed,  or  rather  deeply  trifid,  aimoft  equal. 
It  is  allied  to  Convolvulus  edulis  ;  but  that  has  the  firft 
leaves  undivided,  the  next  trifid,  then  quinquifid,  and 
fometimes  even  feptemfid  or  feven-cleft,  but  with  the  fide- 
lobes  very  fmali.  It  varies  with  one,  two,  and  three, 
flowers  on  a  peduncle  ;  with  violet,  red,  and  white,  co¬ 
rollas,  and  with  black  and  white  tubers  to  the  root.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Weft  Indies  and  Japan;  where  it  flowers  from 
Auguft  to  October.  Here  it  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

21.  Ipomcea  parviflora,  or  fmali-flowered  ipomcea: 
leaves  cordate,  five-lobed,  palmate  ;  umbels  axillary,  pe¬ 
ri uncled  ;  calyxes  and  capfules  hairy.  This  fpecies  is  al¬ 
lied  to  I.  triloba,  but  feems  to  differ  in  having  a  fmooth 
even  ftem,  whereas  in  that  it  is  hirfute  and  rugged  ;  five- 
lobed  leaves,  and  peduncles  commonly  lix-flowered.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sloane,  it  has  a  fmali  ftringy  root,  a  round 
purple  (talk,  two  feet  high,  purplifh-green  leaves,  divided 
aimoft  to  the  petiole,  and  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  pa- 
paw  ;  the  flowers  are  purple.  Native  of  Jamaica  and  Santa 
Cruz. 

22.  Ipomoea  hederifolia,  or  ivy-leaved  ipomcea:  leaves 
three-lobed,  cordate;  peduncles  many-flowered  in  racemes. 
The  corolla  in  this  is  four  times  as  long  as  in  I.  tribola, 
and  the  peduncles  bear  many  flowers  in  racemes.  It  is 
an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  South  America ;  introduced 
here  in  1773,  by  Jofeph  Nicholas  de  Jacquin,  M.  D. 

II.  Flowers  aggregate.  23.  Ipomoea  hepaticifolia,  or 
hepatica-leaved  ipomcea  :  leaves  three-lobed,  flowers  ag¬ 
gregate.  This  rifes  with  a  twining  hairy  ftalk  four  or 
five  feet  high.  Native  of  Ceylon  and  Cochin-china. 

24.  Ipomcea  tamnifolia,  or  black-bryony-leaved  ipo¬ 
mcea  :  leaves  cordate,  acuminate,  hairy  ;  flowers  aggre¬ 
gate.  Flowers  clofely  heaped  together  in  heads,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  many  hairy  leaves ;  capfules  depreffed, 
rounded-four-corqered,  two-celled,  containing  two  feeds 
in  each  cell  5  but  the  principal  diftinftion  conflfts  in  the 
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ieafy  heads  and  aggregate  flowers.  Calyxes  divided  to 
the  bottom  i;  '  >  five  narrow  hairy  fegments,  and  on  the 
peduncles  one  or.  two  oblong  narrow  hairy  leaves,  fo  that 
the  whole  head  has  a  hirf'ute  appearance  ;  but  the  leaflets 
are  larger  towards  the  outiide  of  the  head,  till  they  be¬ 
come  at  length  like  the  leaves  on  the  ftem,  only  fmaller. 
Flowers  very  fmall,  (liort,  divided  into  five  roundifh  feg¬ 
ments,  -commonly  plaited  and  converging-,  and  feldom 
expanding  till  about  noon,  when  the  fun  (hines  hot;  they 
are  of  a  blue  colour,  but  foon  wither,  and  become  brown 
or  black.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  flowering  in  July,  and 
is  a  native  of  the  farther  Carolina. 

25.  Ipomoea  pes  tigridis,  or  palmated  ipomcea  :  leaves 
palmate,  flowers  aggregate.  Flowers  as  in  the  preceding 
fpecies,  fmall  and  converging,  but  white  ;  and,  befides 
thefe,  others  larger  and  more  bell-lhaped.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Cultivated  in  1732,  by  James  Sherard,  M.D. 
It  flowers  in  Augult. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  with  aggregate  flowers,  differing  fo 
much  from  the  others,  are  placed  in  a  diftinft  genus  by 
Dillenius,  under  the  name  of  Volubilis.  Some  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies  of  Ipomoea  indeed  differ  more  from  others  than  they 
do  from  fome  fpecies  of  Convolvulus,  from  which  genus 
this  can  fcarcely  be  feparated  ;  that,  however,  is  too  un¬ 
wieldy  already  to  admit  of  unnecefiary  enlargement,  and 
the  Ipomceas  are,  to  a  botanical  eye,  fufficiently  dillinft 
in  their  habit  to  be  kept  together,  and  feparate  from  Con¬ 
volvulus. 

26.  Ipomcea  fimplex,  or  entire-leaved  ipomoea:  leaves 
lanceolate,  entire  ;  flowers  folitary.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

27.  Ipomcea  Zeylanica,  or  Ceylonefe  ipomoea  :  floral 
leaflets  under  each  calyx  one  ;  lanceolate,  feflile  ;  perma¬ 
nent;  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Native  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  where  it  is  named  kiritiella. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firffc  fpecies  is  a  tender 
plant,  and  will  not  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England  ;  it 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring ;  and,  as  the  plants  will  foon  appear, 
they  fliould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  pot  filled 
with  light  earth,  before  they  twine  about  each  other,  for 
then  it  will  be  difficult  to  difengage  them  without  break¬ 
ing  their  tops.  When  they  are  potted,  they  fliould  be 
plunged  into  a  new  hot-bed,  and  flicks  placed  down  by 
each  plant  for  tlieir  (talks  to  twine  about;  after  they  have 
taken  new  root,  they  fliould  have  a  good  fliare  of  air  in 
warm  weather  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  and, 
when  they  are  advanced  too  high  to  remain  under  the 
frame,  they  fliould  be  removed  into  the  taa-bed  in  the 
(love,  where  they  fhould  have  fupport,  for  their  branches 
will  extend  to  a  confiderable  height.  They  will  begin  to 
flower  in  June,  and  there  will  be  a  fucceflion  of  flowers 
till  the  end  of  September,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  well  in 
this  fituation  every  autumn.  As  thefe  plants,  efpecially 
the  eighth  and  moft  beautiful  fpecies,  extend  their  (hoots 
to  a  very  great  length,  they  require  a  tall  Hove,  where 
they  may  have  room  to  grow,  without  which  they  will 
never  produce  any  flowers.  Indeed  they  grow  fo  very 
large  before  they  begin  to  have  flowers,  as  that  few  of  the 
(loves  in  England  have  height  enough  for  their  growth. 
See  Convolvulus- 

IPS,  a  town  of  Auftria,  fituated  near  the  conflux  of 
the  Ips  and  Danube,  on  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Pons  Ifis, 
or  Ifipontium:  twenty-two  miles  weft  of  St.  Polten,  forty- 
eight  weft  of  Vienna.  Lat.  4.8.  1 3.  N.  Ion.  15.15.  E. 

IPS,  a  river  which  rifes  from  a  lake  in  the  fouth  part 
of  Auftria,  paffes  by  Waidhoven,  &c.  and  runs  into  the 
Danube  near  the  town  of  Ips. 

IP'SALA,  or  Skip'silar,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Romania,  the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbifhop  :  fifty-three 
miles  fouth- well  of  Adrianople,  and  150  well  of  Conftan- 
tinople. 

IP'SERA,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  about 
fix  miles  long  and  three  wide;  it  produces  figs,  grapes,  a 
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little  cotton,  and  fome  corn;  red  wine  is  an  article  of 
commerce  ;  the  foil  is  in  general  excellent.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are.  chiefly  Greeks,  in  number  about  1000,  who  pay 
a  tribute  of  about  1000  crowns,  and  are  fubjedl  to  the 
cadi  of  Scio :  fix  miles  north-well  of  Scio.  Lat.  38.  4.3.  N, 
Ion.  25.  35.  E. 

IPS'HEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach:  feventeen  miles  north-north- weft  of  Anlpach. 

IP'SILI,  a  fmall  illanu  in  the  gulf  of  Engia  :  five  miles 
north-well  of  Engia. 

lP'SON,  a  town  of  Egypt:  three  miles  fouth  of  Ta’nta, 

IP'STONES,  a  town  (hip  of  Staffordftiire,  with  one  thoti- 
fand  eight  hundred  and  four  inhabitants:  two  miles  north 
of  Cheadle. 

IP'SUS,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  celebrated  fora  battle  which 
was  fought  there  about  301  years  before  the  Chriftian  era, 
between  Antigonus  and  his  (on,  and  Seleucus,  Ptolemy, 
Lyfimachus,  and  Callander.  The  former  led  into  the  field 
an  army  of  above  70,000  foot  and  10,000  horfe,  with  75 
elephants.  The  latter’s  forces  conlilted  of  64., 000  infan¬ 
try,  betides  10,500  horfe,  400  elephants,  and  120  armed 
chariots.  See  the  article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.954. 

IP'SWICH,  the  county  town  of  Suffolk,  is  an  ancient,, 
neat,  well-built,  populous,  town,  about  one  mile  long, 
forming  a  fort  of  half-moon  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Orwell,  over  which  it  has  a  ftone  bridge,  leading  to 
its  fuburb  Stoke  Hamlet.  A  battle  was  fought  here  be¬ 
tween  the  Britons  and  Saxons  in  466.  Mr.  Camden  called 
it  the  eye  qf  this  county.  It  has  a  harbour,  which  was 
more  commodious  formerly  than  now;  and  the  number 
of  its  (hips,  as  well  as  its  trade  by  fea,  is  thereby  confi- 
derably  leffened  ;  as  alfo  its  churches,  which  were  twenty- 
one,  and  now  but  twelve  ;  though  there  are  two  chapels 
in  the  corporated  liberty,  befides  meeting-houfes.  It  had 
charters  and  a  mint  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John  ; 
but  the  lad  charter  was  from  Charles  II.  It  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  the  name  of  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  and  twelve 
portmen,  (of  whom  the  bailiffs  are  two,)  a  town-clerk, 
two  chamberlains,  two  coroners,  and  twenty-four  common- 
council  men  ;  and  fends  two  members.  It  fent  ab  origine. 
The  following  refolutions  have  been  made  at  different 
times  in  the  houfe  relative  to  the  right  of  election. — 1710, 
3d  February.,  Is  in  the  bailiffs,  portmen,  common-coun¬ 
cil  men,  and  freemen  at  large,  not  receiving  alms.  1714, 
31ft  March.  Portmen  are  an  effential  constituent  part  of 
the  great  court  for  making  freemen  of  the  faid  borough  ; 
without  fome  of  which  portmen  being  prefent,  the  laid 
court  cannot  be  held,  ill  April.  A  motion  being  made, 
and  the  queftion  being  put,  that  the  perfons  voted  free¬ 
men  at  the  pretended  great  courts  held  in  the  corporation 
of  Ipfwich,  15th  June,  7th  Auguft,  25th  and  28th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1 71 1,  without  any  legal  portmen  then  prefent, 
were  duly  made,  and  have  a  right  to  vote  for  members  to 
ferve  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Ipfwich;  it  palfed 
in  the  negative.  Number  of  Voters  623  ;  returning-offi¬ 
cers  the  two  bailiffs. 

Ipfwich  was  plundered  in  991  by  the  Danes,  who  de- 
melifhed  the  ditch  and  rampart  of  the  town,  and  forced 
the  inhabitants  to  pay  io,oool.  They  plundered  it  again 
nine  years  after  ;  and  king  Stephen  demolifhed  the  caltle 
itfelf,  which  had  been  built  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place,  and  the 
fon  of  a  butcher,  began  in  1524  to  eredl  a  college  on  the 
ruins  of  one  of  its  monafteries,  which,  though  never 
finifhed,  bears  his  name.  Here  were  fix  other  religious 
houfes,  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen ;  one  of 
them  is  converted  into  a  manfion-houfe,  with  a  park  and 
bowling-green  to  it,  which  are  a  great  addition  to  the 
pleafantnefs  of  Ipfwich  ;  at  another,  the  quarter-feflions 
are  held;  and  part  of  it  is  a  gaol.  This  town  enjoys  le- 
veral  confiderable  privileges  ;  as  the  paffing  fines  and  re¬ 
coveries,  trying  caufes  both  criminal  and  capital,  and 
even  crown-caufes,  among  themfelves.  They  appoint  the 
affize  of  ipread,  wine,  beer,  Sc c.  No  freeman  can  be 
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obliged,  againfl:  his  confent,  to  fervc  on  juries  out  of  the 
town,  or  bear  any  office  for  the  king,  flieriffs  for  the  coun¬ 
ty  excepted.  They  had  other  privileges  which  may 
now  be  confidered  as  obfolete;  but  (till  they  are  entitled 
to  all  waifs,  ftrays,  and  all  goods  calf  on-ffiore,  within 
their  admiralty  jurifdiction,  which  extends,  on  the  Elfex 
coaft,  beyond  Harwich,  and  on  both  fides  the  Suffolk  coaft  j 
and  the  bailiffs  even  hold  their  admiralty-court  beyond 
Landguard-fort,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was 
determined,  at  a  trial,  that  the  bailiffs  and  burgeffes  had 
the  foie  right  to  take  the  cuitom-duties  for  goods  coming 
into  the  port  of  Harwich.  Here  is  a  convenient  quay  and 
cuftom-houfe  ;  and  no  place  in  Britain  is  fo  well  fituated 
for  the  Greenland  trade,  becaufe,  befides  its  conveniency 
for  boiling  the  blubber,  and  erecting  ftore-houfes,  See.  the 
fame  wind,  which  carries  them  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  will  carry  them  to  the  very  feas  of  Greenland. 
Ships  of  500  tons  have  been  built  here.  The  tide  rifes 
generally  twelve  feet,  and  brings  great  fhips  within  a 
fmall  diffance  qf  it,  but  flows  a  very  little  way  higher. 
At  low  water  the  harbour  is  almoft  dry.  Here  are  a  town- 
hall,  council-chamber,  a  fit  ire-  hall  for  the  county  feffions  j 
a'palace  for  the  bilhop  of  Norwich  ;  a  free-fehool ;  a  good 
library,  adjoining  to  a  workhoufe,  or  hofpital,  for  poor 
lunatics,  where  rogues,  vagabonds,  See.  are  kept  to  hard 
labour;  and  a  noble  foundation  for  poor  old  men  and 
women.  Here  are  other  almfhoufes,  three  church-fchools, 
in  two  of  which  are  feventy  boys,  and  in  the  third  forty 
girls;  and  an  excellent  charity  was  begun  here,  in  1704, 
for  the  relief  of  poor  clergymen’s  widows  and  orphans  of 
this  county,  by  a  fubfeription,  which  has  rifen  to  near 
5000I. 

Ipfwich  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  cheapeft  places  in 
England  to  live  at,  becaufe  of  eafy  houfe-rent,  the  beft  of 
inns,  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  provifions,  and  an  eafy  paf- 
fage,  either  by  water  or  land,  the  coach  going  through  to 
London  in  a  day.  It  has  markets  on  Tuefday  and  Thurf- 
day  for  fmall  meat;  on  Wednefday  and  Friday  for  fiffi ; 
and  on  Saturday  for  provifions  of  all  kinds.  In  the  midlt 
of  the  market-place  is  a  fine  crofs.  It  has  fairs  on  May  4, 
July  25,  and  September  25.  The  adjacent  country  is  cul¬ 
tivated  chiefly  for  corn  ;  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  con¬ 
tinually  {hipped  off  for  London,  and  fometimes  it  is  ex¬ 
ported  to  Holland.  This  part  of  the  country  alfo  abounds 
fo  much  with  timber,  that,  fince  its  trade  of  (hip-building 
has  abated,  they  fend  great  quantities  to  the  king’s  yards 
at  Chatham  ;  to  which  they  often  run,  from  the  mouth 
of  Harwich  river,  in  one  tide.  The  river  here  is  beft 
known  by  the  name  of  Ipfwich  Water.  There  is  Laving- 
ton-creek  in  it,  where  are  prodigious  flioals  of  mufcles  to 
be  feen  at  low  water.  The  French  refugees  attempted 
formerly  to  ere6l  a  linen-manufadlory  here,  but  it  did  not 
anfwer ;  however,  the  poor  people  are  employed  in  fpin- 
ning  flax  for  other  places  where  the  manufactory  is  fet¬ 
tled.  Ipfwich  is  forty-two  miles  fouth  of  Norwich,  and 
fixty-nine  north- north-eaft  of  London.  Lat.  52.4.  N.  Ion. 
1. 10.  E. 

IPS'WICH,  the  Agawam  of  the  Indians,  is  a  poft-town 
of  the  American  States,  and  a  port  ©f  entry  on  both  fides 
of  Ipfwich-river,  in  Effex  county,  Maffaehufetts  ;  twelve 
miles  fouth  of  Newburyport,  ten  north-eaft  of  Beverly, 
thirty-two  north-eaft-by-north  of  Bofton,  and  about  a 
mile  from  the  fea.  The  townfhip  is  divided  into  five  pa- 
riffies,  and  contains  601  houfes  and  4502  inhabitants. 
There  is  an  excellent  ftone-bridge  acrofs  Ipfwich  river, 
compofed  of  two  arches,  with  one  folid  pier  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  which  conned s  the  two  parts  of  the  town.  The 
fupreme  judicial  court,  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and 
feffions,  are  held  here.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  far¬ 
mers,  except  thofe  in  the  compadt  part  of  the  townfliip. 
A  few  veffels  are  employed  in  the  fiffiery,  and  a  few  trade 
to  the  Weft  Indies.  Silk  and  thread  lace  are  manufac¬ 
tured  here  by  women  and  children,  in  large  quantities, 
and  fold  for  ufe  and  exportation  in  Bofton  and  other  mer- 
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cantile  town*.  In  1790,  no  lefs  than  41,079  yards  were 
made  here,  and  the  manufacture  is  increaT, ng.  Ipfwich 
townfliip  was  incorporated  in  1634,  and  is  378  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  42.  43.  N.  Ion.  70.  50. 

IPS'WICH  (New),  a  townfliip  of  the  American  States, 
in  HilKborough  county,  New  Hampfhire,  containing  1241 
inhabitants,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  Souheagan  river, 
and  feparated  from  Whatohook  Mountain  by  the  north 
line  of  Maffaehufetts:  fifty-fix  miles  north-welt  of  Bof¬ 
ton,  and  about  feventy-feven  weft  of  Portfmouth. 

IPT'HAUSEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg; 
three  miles  from  Konigfliofen  in  der  Grabfeld.f 

I'PUT,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Soz,  op- 
pofite  Bilitz,  in  the  government  of  Mogilev. 

IQUEY'QUI,  or  Ioui'que,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Peru,  about  a  mile  in  circum¬ 
ference,  fituated  in  a  fmall  gulf,  which  affords  a  flielter 
for  veffels,  but  no  freffi  water.  It  is  inhabited  by  Indians 
and  Haves  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  who  are  employed 
in  collecting  a  yellow  earth,  formed  by  the  dung  of  birds, 
as  manure  for  vines,  and  with  which  eight  or  ten  fliips 
have  been  loaded  annually  for  a  century.  Lat.  20  20.  S. 

IQUISEN'QUI,  one  of  the  iflands  of  Japan,  fituated 
near  the  fouth-eatt  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ximo.  It  is  very 
fmall.  Lat.  32. N.  Ion.  1 32.  40.  E. 

IR,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

I'RA,  [Heb.  a  city.]  A  man’s  name. 

I'RA,  a  city  of  Meffenia,  which  Agamemnon  promifed 
to  Achilles,  if  he  would  refume  his  arms  to  fight  againfl; 
the  Trojans.  This  place  is  famous  in  hiltory  as  having 
fupported  a  liege  of  eleven  years  againlt  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians.  Its  capture,  B.  C.  671,  put  an  end  to  the  fecond 
Meffenian  war.  Ho?ner.  Strabo. 

I'RA,  feu  Balari,  /.  in  botany.  See  Cyperus. 

IRABAD',  or  Hirabad,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Irak:  180  miles  eaft  of  Ifpahan,  and  240  north- 
eaft  of  Schiras.  Lat.  32.  16.  N.  Ion.  55.  50.  E. 

IRABAT'TY,  a  name  given  to  the  river  Ava,  in  fome 
part  of  its  courfe. 

I'RAC  AR'ABI,  a  country  of  Arabia  Deferta,  fitu¬ 
ated  to  the  fouth  of  the  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  the  ancient 
Babylonia  or  Chaldea;  towards  the  north-eaft  it  is  water¬ 
ed  by  the  branches  of  the  Euphrates,  and  is  fertile,  with- 
a  number  of  cities  and  towns;  towards  the  fouth- weft  it 
is  a  dreary  wildernefs.  It  is  varioufly  written  Yerach, 
Erec,  Jerack,  and  Irak.  Baffora  is  one  of  the  principal 
places. 

I'RAC  A'GEMI,  a  province  of  Perfia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan,  on  the  eaft  by  Chora- 
fan,  on  the  fouth  by  Farfiftan,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Irac.  This  province  contains  a  part  of  ancient  Me¬ 
dia  and  Parthia.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth  ;  a  part 
of  it  is  compofed  of  barren  and  naked  mountains,  orfandy 
plains,  in  which  little  can  grow  for  the  fervice  of  man. 
The  air  is  healthy,  but  extremely  dry  ;  the  climate  is  hot, 
and  it  hardly  ever  rains  in  the  fummer  for  fix  months  to¬ 
gether;  near  the  rivers  are  vaft  and  fertile  plains;  elfe- 
where  the  country  is  barren.  Muflc  is  obtained  from  an 
animal  found  on  Mount  Taurus,  which  croffes  the  pro¬ 
vince  ;  and  in  feveral  places  manna  is  collected  of  exqui- 
fite  whitenefs.  Galbanum  is  collected  in  the  mountains, 
a  few  leagues  from  Ifpahan  ;  and  in  feveral  places  they 
cultivate  grapes,  part  of  which  are  dried,  and  the  reft 
made  into  white  wine.  They  reckon  about  forty  towns 
or  cities.  Ifpahan  is  the  capital. 

IRACOU'BO,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic  in  lat.  5.  35.  N.  Ion.  54.  27.  W. 

IRACUN'DIOUS,  adj.  [from  iracundus,  Lat.]  Captious  3 
difpofed  to  anger. 

I'RAD,  [Heb.  a  wild  afs.]  A  man’s  name. 

I'RAM,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

IRAMAL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Dindigul;  thirty  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Dindigul. 

IRA'NEY, 
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IRA'NEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Auxerre  :  eighteen  miles  north-weft  of  Avallon,  and  fix 
eaft  of  Auxerre. 

IRAPIL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Myfore 
country  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sankeridurgum. 

I'RASBERG,  a  townlhip  in  Orleans  county,  Vermont ; 
fituated  on  Black-river  :  feventeen  miles  north  of  Hazen 
Block-houfe,  and  twelve  fouth  of  the  Canada  line. 

IRASCIBLE,  adj,  [ irafcibilis,  low  Lat.  irafcible,  Fr.] 
Partaking  of  the  nature  of  anger. — The  irafcible.  palfions 
follow  the  temper  of  the  heart,  and  the  concupifcible  dif- 
tra&ions  on  the  crafts  of  the  liver.  Brown. — I  know  more 
than  one  inftance  of  irafcible  palfions  fubdued  by  a  vegeta- 
ble  diet.  Arhuthnot. 

•  IRAS'CIBLENESS,  J.  [from  irafcible.]  The  ftate  of 
being  angry.  Scott. 

IR'BEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland,  on  the 
coalt  of  the  Baltic :  eighteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Windau. 

IR'BERSDORF.  See  Ehrenfriedersdorf. 

IR'BIL,  a  fortrefs  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  iir  Curdiftan : 
eighty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Betlis. 

IR'BIT,  a  river  of  Rulfia,  which  runs  into  the  Tura 
near  the  town  of  Irbitlkaia. 

IRBITSKA'IA,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government 
of  Perm,  on  the  Irbit :  ioo  miles  north-eaft  of  Ekaterin¬ 
burg. 

IRCH.  See  Earch. 

IRCUN'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole  :  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cicacole. 

I'RE,  f.  [Fr.  ira,  Lat.]  Anger  j  rage;  paflionate  ha¬ 
tred  : 

Or  Neptune’s  ire,  or  Juno’s,  that  fo  long 

Perplex’d  the  Greeks  and  Cytherea’s  fon.  Milton. 

The  fentence,  from  thy  head  remov’d,  may  light 
On  me,  foie  caufe  to  thee  of  all  this  woe ; 

Me  !  me !  only  juft  objeft  of  his  ire.  Milton. 

IRE',  or  Eyre,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  between  Fez- 
zan  and  Calhna. 

I'RE  HOLMES,  two  iflands  among  the  Orkneys,  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  weft  of  the  illand  of  Sanda. 

I'REBY,  or  Market  Ireby,  a  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  on  the  river  Elne,  with  a 
weekly  market  on  Thurfday.  In  1801,  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  was  only  262  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Kefwick, 
296  north  of  London.  Lat.  54.  39.  N.  Ion.  3.  5.  W. 

I'REDELL,  a  county  of  the  American  States,  in  Sa- 
lilbury  diftrift,  North  Carolina,  furrounded  by  Surrey, 
Rowan,  and  Burke.  The  climate  is  agreeable  and  healthy ; 
the  lands  beautifully  variegated  with  hills,  and  the  foil  is 
rich.  It  contains  5435  inhabitants,  of  whom  858  are 
flaves.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  from  Salifbury,  and  twenty- 
five  from  Charlotte  Court-houfe. 

1'REFUL,  adj.  Angry;  raging;  furious: 

By  many  hands  your  father  was  fubdu’d; 

But  only  flaughter’d  by  the  ireful  arm 

Of  unrelenting  Clifford.  Shakefpeare. 

In  midft  of  all  the  dome  Misfortune  fat. 

And  gloomy  Difcontent,  and  fell  Debate, 

And  Madnefs  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood.  Dry  den, 

I'REFULLY,  adv.  With  ire  ;  in  an  2ngry  manner. 

I'REFULNESS,  f  Anger ;  a  difpofition  to  anger. 
Scott. 

IRE'G  A,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Adoni : 
fifty  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Adoni. 

IREGU'A,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rifes  in  Old  Caftile, 
and  runs  into  the  Ebro  near  Logrogno. 

I'REJ,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Gohud  : 
feventy  miles  eaft  of  Narwa,  120  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Agra. 
Lat.  25.  37.  N.  Ion.  79.  40.  E. 

IRELABQO',  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifiand 
of  Sumatra.  Lat.  5.  9.  N,  Ion.  96. 15.  E. 
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I'RELAND,  one  of  the  Britifti  iflands,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  50  and  io°  weft  longitude,  and  51°  and  56°  north 
latitude,  extending  in  length  about  300  miles  and  150  in 
breadth.  It  lies  wettward  of  Great  Britain,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  the  Irifh  Sea,  or  St.  George’s  Channel; 
and  is  wafhed  on  the  north,  louth,  and  weft,  by  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean. 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  Ireland  is  involved  in  fo  much 
obfcurity,  that  it  has  been  the  objefl  of  contention  up¬ 
wards  of  a  century  and  a  half.  The  native  hiftorians 
pretend  to  very  high  antiquity.  According  to  them,  the 
ifland  was  firlt  inhabited  about  322  years  after  the  flood. 
At  that  time  Partholan  the  fon  of  Seara,  the  fon  of  Sru, 
the  fon  of  Efru,  fon  of  Framant,  fon  of  Fathochda,  fon  of 
Magog,  fon  of  Japhet,  the  fon  of  Noah,  landed  in  Mun- 
fter  with  his  wife,  his  three  fons,  and  their  w'ives,  and  a. 
thoufand  foldiers.  This  colony  came  from  Greece,  which 
its  leader  had  been  obliged  to  quit,  becaufe  he  had  killed 
his  father  and  mother  in  order  to  poflels  himfelf  of  the 
fupreme  command.  The  fame  hiftorians  inform  us,  that, 
during  the  reign  of  Partholan,  a  great  number  of  lakes 
and  rivers  broke  out  in  Ireland  which  had  no  exiftence 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival  there  5  but  the  molt  furprifing 
circumftance  is,  that  in  about  three  hundred  years  the 
whole  colony  was  fwept  away  by  a  plague,  which  left  not 
a  Angle  perfon  to  make  known  their  fate. 

Ireland  now  remained  a  perfect  wildernefs  for  thirty 
years,  when  another  colony  arrived  from  the  eaft,  under 
a  chief  named  Nemedius,  a  defcendant  of  Partholan,  one 
of  whofe  fons  had  been  left  behind  in  Greece.  Neme¬ 
dius  let  fail  from  the  Euxine  Sea  with  thirty  tranfports, 
each  manned  with  forty  heroes,  and  at  laft  arrived  on  the 
coafts  of  Ireland  after  a  tedious  navigation.  During  his 
reign  alfo  many  lakes  which  had  no  exiftence  before  were 
formed  in  the  country.  This  monarch  was  engaged  in 
an  unfuccefsful  war  with  an  African  colony,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  writers,  had  been  fettled  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  ifland  long  before  his  arrival.  Thele  Afri¬ 
cans  in  the  end  fubdued  his  people,  who  found  their  ty¬ 
ranny  fo  infupportable,  that  they  refolved  to  quit  the  ifland 
altogether.  They  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  1130  lhips,  un¬ 
der  the  command. of  Simon  Breac,  To  Chath,  and  Bria- 
tan  Maol,  three  grandfons  of  Nemedius.  The  firft  re¬ 
turned  to  Greece,  the  fecond  failed  to  the  northern  Darts 
of  Europe,  and  the  third  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  from  him  the  ifland  of  Britain  is  faid  to  have  derived 
its  name,  and  the  Wellh  their  origin. 

About  216  years  after  the  death  of  Nemedius,  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Simon  Breac  returned  from  Greece  into  Ire¬ 
land.  They  were  conduced  by  five  princes  of  great  re¬ 
putation,  who  divided  the  ifland  into  five  kingdoms, 
nearly  equal  in  fize.  Thefe  kingdoms  were  called  Mun- 
fer,  Leinjler,  Connaught,  Meath ,  and  Ulfler ;  and  the  fu ’ejects 
of  thefe  kings  are  called  by  the  Irifh  hiftorians  Firbelgs, 
from  whom  the  Belgae  are  faid  to  have  derived  their  name. 

The  Firbolgs  were  in  procefs  of  time  expelled  or  to¬ 
tally  fubdued,  after  the  lofs  of  100,000  men  in  one  battle, 
by  the  Tuath  de  Dannans,  a  nation  of  necromancers  who 
came  from  Attica,  Bceotia,  and  Achaia,  into  Denmark  ; 
from  Denmark  to  Scotland  ;  and  from  Scotland  to  Ire¬ 
land.  Thefe  necromancers  wrere  fo  completely  Ikilled  in 
their  art,  that  they  could  even  reftore  the  dead  to  life, 
and  bring  again  into  the  field  thofe  warriors  who  had 
been  flain  tfie  day  before.  They  had  alio  fome  curiofi- 
ties  which  poflefled  a  wonderful  virtue.  Thele  were  a 
fword,  a  fpear,  a  cauldron,  and  a  marble  chair;  on  which 
laft  were  crowned  firft  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  after¬ 
wards  thofe  of  Scotland.  But  neither  the  powerful  vir¬ 
tues  of  thefe  Danifli  curiofities,  nor  the  more  powerful 
fpells  of  the  magic  art,  were  able  to  preferve  the  Tuath 
de  Dannans  from  being  fubdued  by  the  Gadelians  when 
they  invaded  Ireland. 

The  Gadelians  were  defcended  from  one  Gathelus, 
from  whom  they  derived  their  name.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  confequence  io  Egypt,  and  intimately  acquainted 
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with  Mofe«  the  Jewifli  legiflator.  His  mother  was  Scota, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  by  Niul  the  fon  of  a  Scythian  mo¬ 
narch  cotemporary  with  Nimrod.  The  Gadelians,  called 
all'o  Sects,  from  Scota  above-mentioned,  conquered  Ireland 
about  1300  B.  C.  under  Heber  and  Herenvon,  two  fens  of 
Milefius  king  of  Spain,  from  whom  were  defeended  all 
the  kings  of  Ireland  down  to  the  Englilli  conqueft,  and 
who  are  therefore  ftyled  by  the  Irilh  hiftorians  princes  of 
the  Milefian  race. 

From  this  period  the  Irilh  hiftorians  trace  a  gradual  re¬ 
finement  of  their  countrymen  from  a  (late  of  the  grofleft 
barbarity,  until  a  monarch,  named  Ollam  Fodla,  eftablilhed 
a  regular  form  of  government,  erected  a  grand  feminary 
of  learning,  and  inftituted  the  Fes,  or  triennial  conven¬ 
tion  of  provincial  kings,  prielts,  and  poets,  at  Feamor  or 
Tarah  in  Meath,  for  the  eftablifhment  of  laws  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  government.  But  whatever  were  the  inltitu- 
tions  of  this  monarch,  it  is  acknowledged  that  they  proved 
infufiicient  to  withftand  the  wildnefs  and  diforder  of  the 
times.  To  Kimbath,  one  of  his  luccelTors,  the  annalifts 
give  the  honour  of  reviving  them,  betides  that  of  regu¬ 
lating  Ullter,  his  family-province,  and  adorning  it  with  a 
llately  palace  at  Eamannia  near  Armagh.  His  immediate 
fucceflor,  called  Hugony,  is  Hill  more  celebrated  for  ad¬ 
vancing  the  work  of  reformation.  It  feems,  that,  from 
the  earlieft  origin  of  the  Irifh  nation,  the  illand  had  been 
divided  into  the  five  provincial  kingdoms  above-mention¬ 
ed,  and  four  of  thele  had  been  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  the 
fifth,  who  was  nominal  monarch  of  the  whole  illand.  Thele 
four,  however,  proved  fuch  obftinate  dilturbers  of  the 
peace,  that  Hugony,  to  break  their  power,  parcelled  out  the 
country  into  twenty-five  dynafties,.  binding  them  by  oath 
to  accept  no  other  monarch  but  one  of  his  own  family. 
This  precaution  proved  ineffectual.  Hugony  himfelf  died 
a  violent  death,  and  all  his  fuccefi'or.s  for  a  leries  of  ages 
were  affaflinated,  fcarcely  with  one  exception. 

About  100  B.C.  the  pentarchal  government  was  re¬ 
stored,  and  is  laid  to  have  been  f'ucceeded  by  a  confi- 
derable  revolution  in  politics.  The  Irilh  bards  had  for 
many  ages  difpenfed  the  laws,  and  the  wdiole  nation  ftib- 
mitted  to  their  decifions;  but,  as  their  laws  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  obfeure,  and  could  be  interpreted  only  by  them- 
felves,  they  took  occafion  from  thence  to  opprefs  the  peo¬ 
ple,  until  at  laft  they  were  in  danger  of  being  totally  ex¬ 
terminated  by  a  general  infurreftion.  In  this  emergency 
they  fled  to  Convocar-Mac-Nefla,  the  reigning  monarch, 
who  promifed  them  his  protection  in  cafe  they  reformed  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  quiet  the  juft  complaints 
of  his  people,  he  employed  the  moll  eminent  among  them 
to  compile  an  intelligible,  equitable,  and  diltinCt,  body  of 
laws,  which  were  received  with  the  greateft  joy,  and  dig¬ 
nified  with  the  name  of  celejlial  deeijions.  Thele  decifions 
feem  to  have  produced  but  very  little  reformation  among 
the  people  in  general.  We  are  now  prefented  with  a  new 
feries  of  barbarities,  murders,  factions,  and  anarchy;  and 
in  this  difordered  fituation  of  affairs  it  was,  according  to 
the  Irifh  hiftorians,  that  the  chieftain  mentioned  by  Ta¬ 
citus  addreifed  himfelf  to  Agricola,  and  encouraged  him 
to  make  a  defeent  on  Ireland.  This  l'cheme  happened 
not  to  fait  the  views  of  the  Roman  general  at  that  time, 
and  therefore  was  not  adopted  ;  and  fo  confident  are  thefe 
hiftorians  of  the  Itrength  of  their  country  even  in  its  then 
diftraCted  Hate,  that  they  treat  the  notion  of  its  being 
fabdued  by  a  Roman  legion  and  fome  auxiliaries  (the 
force  propofed  to  Agricola),  as  utterly  extravagant;  ac¬ 
quainting  us  at  the  lame  time,  that  the  Irilh  were  fo  far 
from  dreading  a  Roman  invafion,  that  they  failed  to  the 
aftiftance  of  the  PiCts,  and,  having  made  a  l’uccefsful  in- 
curfion  into  South  Britain,  returned  home  with  a  confi- 
derable  booty. 

In  the  fame  (late  of  barbarity  and  confufion  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ireland  continued  till  the  introduction  of  Chrif- 
tianity  by  St.  Patrick,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  This  mifiionauy,  according  to  the  adverfaries  of 
the  Irilh  antiquity,  firit  introduced  letters  into  Ireland, 
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and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  future  civilization.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for  that  antiquity  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  Irilh  had  the  knowledge  of  letters,  and  had 
made  conliderable  progrefs  in  the  arts,  before  the  lime  of 
St.  Patrick  ;  though  they  allow  that  he  introduced  the 
Roman  character,  in  which  his  copies  of  the  Scripture 
and  liturgies  were  written.  To  enter  into  the  difpute 
would  be  unnecefiary,  efpecially  as  the  hiltory  already 
given  is  generally  reckoned,  excepting  by  fame  of  the  Irifh 
themfelves,  entirely  fabulous,  and  thought  to  have  been 
invented  after  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity.  An  origin 
of  the  Irifh  nation  hath  been  found  out  much  nearer  than 
Afia,  Greece,  or  Egypt ;  namely,  the  illand  of  Britain, 
from  which  it  is  now  thought  that  Ireland  was  lirft  peo¬ 
pled.  A  difpute  hath  arifen  concerning  the  place  whence 
the  firft  emigrants  from  Britain  fet  fail  for  Ireland.  The 
honour  of  being  the  mother- country  of  the  Irilh  has 
been  difputed  between  the  North  and  South  Britons. 
Mr.  Macpherfon  has  argued  ftrenuoufiy  for  the  former, 
and  Mr.  Whitaker  for  the  latter.  For  an  account  of 
their  difpute,  however,  we  mull  refer  to  the  works  of 
thefe  gentlemen.  Mr.  Whitaker  claims  the  victory,  and 
challenges  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  being  the  firft:  who 
clearly  and  truly  demonllrated  the  origin  of  the  Irilh. 
The  name  of  Ireland,  according  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  is  ob- 
vioufly  derived  from  the  word  Jar  or  Eir,  which  in  the 
Celtic  language  fignifies  “  weft.”  This  word  was  fome- 
times  pronounced  Iver,  and  Hiver ;  whence  the  names  of 
Iris,  Ierna,  Jnverna,  Iverna,  Hibernia,  and  Ireland ;  by  all  of 
which  it  hath  at  fome  time  or  other  been  known.  About 
350  B.  C.  according  to  the  fame  author,  the  Belgce  crofted 
the  channel,  invaded  Britain,  and  feized  the  whole  ex¬ 
tended  line  of  the  fouthern  coaft,  from  Kent  to  Devon- 
fhire.  Numbers  of  the  former  inhabitants,  who  had  gra¬ 
dually  retired  before  the  enemy,  were  obliged  at  laft  to 
take  (hipping  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  England,  and  palled 
over  into  the  uninhabited  ille  of  Ireland.  Thefe  were  af¬ 
terwards  joined  by  another  body  of  Britons  driven  out  by 
the  Belgae  under  Divitiacus,  about  100  B.  C.  For  two 
centuries  and  a  half  afterwards,  thefe  colonies  were  con¬ 
tinually  reinforced  with  frelh  fwarms  from  Britain;  as  the 
populoufnefs  of  this  illand,  and  the  vicinity  of  that,  in¬ 
vited  them  to  fettle  in  the  one,  or  the  bloody  and  fuccef- 
five  wars  in  Britain  during  this  period  naturally  induced 
them  to  relinquilh  the  other;  and  the  whole  circuit  of 
Ireland  appears  to  have  been  completely  peopled  about 
150  years  after  Chrilt;  and,  as  the  inhabitants  had  all  fled 
equally  from  the  dominion  of  the  Belgae,  or  for  fome 
other  caule  left  their  native  country,  they  were  diftin- 
guilhed  among  the  Britons  by  one  general  and  very  ap- 
pofite  name,  viz.  that  of  Scuites,  or  Scots,  i.  e.  wanderers, 
or  refugees. 

Mr.  Whitaker  alfo  informs  us,  that  in  the  times  of  the 
Romans  Ireland  was  inhabited  by  eighteen  tribes;  by  one 
upon  the  northern  and  three  on  the  fouthern  Ihore,  feven 
upon  the  weftern,  fix  on  the  eaftern,  and  one  in  the  cen¬ 
tre.  The  following  are  their  names:  Along  the  eaftern 
coaft,  and  the  Vergivian  or  internal  ocean,  were  ranged 
the  Damnii,  the  Voluntii,  and  the  Eblani,  the  Caucii,  the 
Menapii,  and  the  Coriondii.  Upon  the  fouthern  Ihore 
and  along  the  verge  of  the  Cantabrian  ocean,  lay  the  Bri- 
gantes,  the  Vodiae,  and  the  Ibernii.  Upon  the  weftern 
Ihore  of  the  illand,  and  along  the  great  Britannic  or  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  were  the  Lucanii  or  Lucenii,  the  Velaborii, 
and  the  Cangani,  the  Auterii,  the  Nagnatse,  the  Hardinii, 
and  Venicnii.  Upon  the  northern  fhore,  and  along  the 
margin  of  the  Deucaledonian  ocean,  were  only  the  Ro- 
bogdii.  The  central  regions  of  the  illand,  all  Tyrone, 
part  of  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim,  all  Monaghan,  part  of 
Armagh;  all  Cavan,  all  Longford,  and  all  Weft-Meath; 
all  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  county,  all  Kilkenny,  and  all' 
Tipperary  ;  were  planted  by  the  Scoti. 

General  Vallancey,  who  is  well  known  to  have  devoted 
great  part  of  a  long  life  to  the  inveltigarion  of  Irilh  hif- 
tory  and  antiquities,  has,  in  his  “  Obferyations  on  the  pri- 
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tnitive  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  adduced 
a  great  variety  of  proofs  that  the  original  inhabitants  of 
this  country  were  the  Cuthi,  or  old  Perfians  of  facred 
Scripture,  and  the  Aire-Cotii  of  Dionylius  Periegetes, 
whom  he  found  on  the  river  Indus,  and  who,  according 
to  Irifh  hiftory,  mixed  with  the  Bolg  or  Bolouges,  feated 
on  the  fame  river,  then  with  the  people  of  Oman,  on  the 
Perfian  Gulf,  and  afterwards  with  the  Tuatha  Dedan,  or 
the  learned  fcientific  Dedanites  of  Chaldea,  forming  one 
body  of  people,  known  to  the  Greek  hiftorians  by  the  name 
of  Indo-Scythae,  who,  for  the  fake  of  commerce,  fettled 
on  the  Pontus  and  Cafpian  fea,  and  thence  migrated  to 
Spain  and  to  the  Britifh  ides.  According  to  the  fame  in¬ 
genious  writer,  Erin,  the  molt  ancient  appellation  of  this 
ifland,  is  the  fame  with  Iran,  the  proper  name  of  Perfia ; 
and  its  firft  colonilts,  the  Indo-Scythae,  the  fame  people 
with  the  Phcenices  of  Tyre,  who  are  faid  to  have  traded 
from  Spain  with  the  Britifn  illands.  He  brings  forward 
authorities  to  demonftrate  that  they  introduced  the  art 
of  navigation,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  liars  to  guide 
them  ;  the  art  of  filling  and  working  metals;  of  making 
glafs,  arithmetical  figures  and  Pelafgian  letters,  together 
with  an  ogham,  or  myfterious  character;  of  all  which  he 
fays,  monuments  remain,  and  are  almoft  daily  found  as 
the  bogs  are  cleared  away ;  that,  like  their  Afiatic  bre¬ 
thren,  they  erected  no  Itone  buildings,  the  fire-tower  ex¬ 
cepted,  which  was  copied  from  the  moll  ancient  pagodas 
of  India  ;  that,  before  Chrillianity  was  introduced,  two 
idolatrous  religions  prevailed,  that  of  the  ancient  Perfians 
and  that  of  the  Chaldeans ;  the  latter  introduced  by  the 
Dedanite  colony;  but  both  worfhipped  the  fun,  moon, 
planets,  and  fire,  and  at  length  coalefced  into  one.  In 
fupport  of  this  hypothefis  of  the  eallern  origin  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  this  illand,  general  Vallancey  has  pointed 
out  the  flrong  refemblance  which  fubfilts  between  the  an¬ 
cient  Irifh  language  and  the  Zend  and  Pehlvi ;  and  fhown 
that  they  made  ufe  of  oriental  terms  in  grammar,  aftro- 
nomy,  and  legiflation  ;  in  the  dalles  and  ranks  of  men  ; 
in  manufactures,  arts,  fciences,  and  topography;  terms 
perfectly  unknown  to  the  Celts,  or  any  other  northern  na¬ 
tion  or  wellern  people.  The  very  mythology  of  the 
Brahmins  is,  according  to  this  learned  and  ingenious 
writer,  minutely  detailed  in  the  hiftory  of  Ireland,  and 
the  names  of  their  deities  often  occur  in  ancient  Irifh  ma- 
nufcripts.  The  fimilarity  of  the  religion  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  remote  wellern  ifland  with  that  of  the  Per¬ 
fians  of  antiquity,  is  confirmed  by  the  exillence  of  the 
fire-towers  and  the  incloll-d  circles,  with  an  altar  or  fire¬ 
place  in  the  centre,  where  the  Magi  performed  their  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies.  Monuments,  refembling  both  in  na¬ 
ture  and  in  name  the  Englilh  Stonehenge,  or  Coir-Gaur, 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  but  on  a  fmaller  fcale,  yet  remain 
in  Ireland..  On  the  fummit  of  a  hill  between  Lilburn  and 
Belfall,  is  an  entrenched  temple  of  this  kind,  in  a  perfeft 
Hate,  except  that  the  altar  has  been  thrown  down.  Its 
old  name  was  Beal-agk,  the  fire  or  altar  of  Belus,  or  the 
lun  ;  but  it  is  now  denominated  the  Giant’s  Ring. 

_  But,  whether  we  are  to  receive  as  truth  the  accounts 
given  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  general  Vallancey,  the  Irifh  an- 
nalifts,  or  any  other,  it  is  certain,  that,  till  little  more  than 
a  century  ago,  Ireland  was  a  fcene  of  confufion  and 
llaughter.  The  Irifh  hiftorians  acknowledge  this,  as  we 
have  already  feen.  Very  few  of  their  monarchs  efcaped  a 
violent  death.  The  hiftories  of  their  kings  indeed  amount 
to  little  more  than  this,  that  they  began  to  reign  in  fuch  a 
year,  reigned  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  were  {lain  in 
battle  by  the  valiant  prince  whoffucceeded  to  the  throne. 
A  recent  hiftorian  (Gordon),  who  did  not  fuller  national 
vanity  to  get  the  better  of  his  good  fenfe,  candidly  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that,  in  the  ages  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
the  afFairs  of  Ireland  are  utterly  unknown  and  infcruta- 
ble ;  that  fcarcely  a  few  glimmering  rays  of  light  appear  be¬ 
tween  the  incarnation  and  the  introduflion  of  Chrillianity 
into  the  country;  that,  after  this  event,  very  little  authen¬ 
tic  matter  can  be  collected  beyond  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
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and  fome  tranfaclions  of  religious  and  literary  men,  till 
the  invafion  of  the  Englifh  under  Henry  II.  when  com¬ 
mences  a  more  authentic,  regular,  and  connected,  chain 
of  hiftory.  Thus  the  periods  of  time  in  refpeft  to  Irifh 
tranfaCtioris  may  not  improperly  be  divided  into  the  un¬ 
known,  ending  about  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian 
era  ;  the  fabulous,  ending  near  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century;  the  legendary,  terminating  in  1170;  and  the  hif- 
torical,  extending  from  the  Englilh  invafion  to  the  pre- 
fent  time. 

That  the  Phoenicians,  a  nation  fo  renowned  for  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  commerce,  were  not  unacquainted  with  Ire¬ 
land,  would  appear  likely,  without  the  authority  of 
ancient  writers.  The  Greeks  had  received,  probably 
through  the  Phoenicians,  fome  obfcure  account  of  this 
ifland,  four  or  five  centuries  before  Chrift,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Argonautics  of  Orpheus,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Pififtratus.  In  Ariftotle’s 
Treatife  of  the  World,  cotupofed  three  centuries  before 
the  Chriftian  era,  it  is  denominated  Ierne.  In  early  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  noticed  by  feveral  writers ; 
as,  Strabo,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Solinus;  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Ptolemy,  a  geographer  of  the  fecond  century, 
who  recorded  the  names  and  fituations  of  the  tribes  in¬ 
habiting  Ireland,  from  the  belt  information  that  he  could 
procure.  With  the  (late  of  the  inhabitants,  excepting 
their  barbarif'm,  thefe  writers  however  feem  to  have  been 
wholly  unacquainted. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  doubted  that  Ireland  was  firft  colo¬ 
nized  by  Celtic  tribes,  the  primitive  poffeffors  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  continent.  By  the  refearches  of  the  mod:  intelli¬ 
gent  antiquaries  it  feems  to  be  eftabliflied,  that  two  Celtic 
tribes,  diltinguilhed  by  the  names  of  Gael  and  Cumraig, 
fucceftlvely  inhabited  the  fouth  of  Britain  long  before 
the  birth  of  Chrift.  The  former,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  Gallic  Celts  of  Casfar,  and  to  have  come  imme¬ 
diately  from  Gaul  into  Britain,  were  probably  driven 
weftward  into  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  at  laft  into  Ireland, 
by  the  latter,  who  are  conjectured  with  equal  reafon  to 
have  come  from  Germany.  Such  is  the  mod  rational  ac¬ 
count  of  the  primitive  colonization  of  Ireland. 

Thefe  people,  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  nine  or  ten  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  Chriftian  era,  remained  the  undifturbed 
poffeffors  of  Ireland  till  they  were  invaded  about  fix  or 
feven  hundred  years  later  by  Gothic  or  Scythian  tribes. 
Thefe  were  probably  Belgians,  the  Firbolgs  of  ancient 
Irifh  tradition;  who  appear  to  have  eftablrlhed  themfelves 
principally  in  the  louth-eaftern  parts,  where  Ptolemy  found 
people  diftinguifhed  by  appellations  belonging  to  Belgic 
tribes  on  the  continent. 

There  is  good  reafon  to  believe  that  Scandinavian  Goths 
were  the  next  colon ifts  who  fettled  in  this  country.  Thefe 
were  undoubtedly  the  Tuatha  de  Danans  of  Irilh  tradir 
tion,  or,  as  they  are  alfo  called,  Damnonians.  In  the 
fourth  century  we  find  Ireland  in  the  poffeflion  of  the 
Scots,  an  appellation  deemed  fynonymous  with  Scyths,  or 
Goths,  whence  the  name  of  Scotia, was  given  to  the  whole 
ifland. 

As  this  country  was  never  vifited  by  the  Romans,  it 
partook  not  of  the  civilization  which  thofe  conquerors 
diffufed  through  every  region  fubdued  by  their  arms. 
Tacitus  informs  us  that,  about  the  eightieth  year  of  the 
Chriftian  era,  an  Irilh  chieftain,  expelled  by  domeftic  fac¬ 
tion,  fted  to  Agricola,  the  Roman  governor  of  Britain, 
who,  however,  was  too  much  occupied  in  the  fubjugation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  illand,  to  {pare  a  fufficient  force 
for  farther  conquefts.  Orofius,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  relates  that  a  body  of  Scythians  driven  from  Gallicia 
in  Spain  by  the  emperor  Conllantine  fought  an  afylum  in 
Ireland,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Scots,  a- kindred 
people.  Thefe  new-comers  were  in  all  probability  the 
Gadelians  orMilefians,  corruptions  of  Gallicians,  who,  as 
we  have  feen,  were  likewife  called  Scots  or  Scyths. 

The  romantic  hiftorians  of  Ireland  have  given  a  lift  of 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  fuccelfi.*e  monarchs,  from  He- 
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remon,  a  foil  of  the  imaginary  Milefius,  king  of  Spain,  to 
Laogaire,  in  whofe  reign  Chriftianity  was  here  eftabiilhed. 
All  thefe,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  represented  as 
having  fallen  by  the  hands  of  their  refpeftive  fucceffors  : 
but,  though  moll  of  the  ftories  concerning  them  are  doubt- 
lefs  fictitious,  yet  fome  circumftances  are  related  which 
feem  to  be  founded  on  real  faffs.  Thus  we  are  told  that  in 
the  fecond  century,  when  the  Scandinavians  are  fuppofed 
to  have  formed  Settlements  in  the  ifland,  Cairbre  Caitcan, 
of  the  Damnonian  race,  fiaughtered  the  reigning  family 
and  ufurped  the  fupreme  power,  but  that  after  a  few  years 
the  native  princes  recovered  their  former  rank. 

Tuathal  Teachtmar,  the  fecond  in  fuccefiion  from  Cair¬ 
bre  Caitcan,  is  faid  to  have  experienced  a  domeltic  mif- 
fortune  which  entailed  a  punifhment  on  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  ifland.  Eochaid,  king  of  Leinller,  married 
to  a  daughter  of  this  monarch,  contrived  to  gain  her  Af¬ 
ter  to  the  indulgence  of  his  criminal  paflion,  on  which 
both  thefe  ladies  died  of  grief.  Their  exafperated  father 
bad  recourfe  to  arms,  and  irnpofed  upon  the  country  of 
Leinller  a  perpetual  fine,  called  the  Baromean  tribute,  to 
be  paid  every  fecond  year,  and  toconfill  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle,  three  (and  according  to  others  fix)  thoufand 
ounces  of  Silver,  and  other  articles. 

■  The  Scandinavian  tribes  in  Ireland  are  related  to  have  been 
divided  into  twodaflions  or  clans,  named  after  two  great 
leaders,  Morne  and  Boifkene.  The  latter  was  one  of  the 
ancellors  of  Fin  Mac  Comhal,  the  hero  of  Oflian’s  poems; 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  formidable  chieftain,  to  have 
married  a  daughter  of  Cormac  Longbeard,  king  of  Ireland, 
and  to  have  railed  fortreffes  for  the  defence  or  fubjedlion 
of  the  natives  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century.  He 
is  alfo  fuppofed  to,  have  prevailed  on  the  two  parties  to 
fufpend  their  animofities,  and  to  join  with  the  natives  in 
repelling  new'  invaders.  On  his  death,  his  countrymen, 
under  his  fon  Ofliin,  aided  byfrelh  bands  of  Scandinavian 
adventurers,  renewed  the  war  with  the  Irilh.  Thefe  hos¬ 
tilities  continued  till  in  the  fourth  century  ;  the  forces  of 
the  two  parties,  the  Scandinavians  under  Ofcar  fon  of 
Olhin,  and  the  Irilh  under  a  prince  of  Leinller,  met  in  the 

{ilains  of  Ardratho,  where  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the 
after.  The  former,  however,  ltill  retained  poffefiion  of 
the  ports  and  coalls,  though  the  native  princes  appear  to 
have  regained  confiderable  power  in  the  interior.  One  of 
them,  from  his  fuccefs  in  Subduing  hollile  chieftains,  is 
faid  to  have  acquired  the  appellation  of  Nial  of  the  Nine 
Hollages. 

The  introduction  of  Chriftianity  into  this  ifland,  which 
appears  to  have  taken  place  at  leaft  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  formed  a  grand  epoch  in  its  hiftory,  as  the  Irilh 
were  at  the  fame  time  inltrudted  in  the  ufe  of  letters.  Of 
the  exaCt  time  orthe  inftruments  of  this  revolution,  no  au¬ 
thentic  information  can  be  obtained.  We  find  the  names, 
probably  fictitious,  of  Several  precurfors  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  reputed  apoftle  of  the  Irilh,  who  is  faid  to  have  come 
among  them  in  432,  and  accorhplilhed  the  great  work  of 
their  converlion.  The  accounts  of  the  aCts  of  this  faint, 
tvho  is  not  mentioned  in  any  writing  of  authentic  date 
anterior  to  the  9th  century,  bear  all  the  marks  of  legen¬ 
dary  fictions,  fabricated  long  after  the  period  of  his 
imaginary  exiftence.  However  early  this  Salutary  revolu¬ 
tion  may  have  commenced,  it  is  certain  that  till  the  end 
of  the  iixth  century  paganiliu  fubfilted  in  this  country. 
Soon  after  that  period,  however,  a  general  adoption  of 
the  Chriftian  rites  took  place  throughout  Ireland,  where 
So  many  monafteries  and  Seminaries- of  learning  w'ere  Soon 
founded,  that  it  acquired  and  long  retained  the  title  of 
the  Ifland  of  Saints  and  Scholars. 

The  introduction  of  Chriftianity  Seems  however  to  have 
produced  but  little  improvement  in  the  political  or  locial 
ftate  of  Ireland.  Of  thirty  kings  reigning  in  fuccefiion, 
from  Laogaire,  the  firlt  Chriftian  monarch,  to  the  invafion 
of  the  Danes,  very  little  is  recorded,  except  the  violent 
death  of  each  in  his  turn.  The  fame  wars  between  the 
chiefs  continued,  and  the  fame  murders  and  treacheries 
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were  perpetrated  by  their  fubje&s.  Laogaire,  who  entered 
on  the  regal  function,  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by 
the  people  of  Leinller  in  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  Baro- 
msan  tax.  Though  releafed  on  his  renunciation  of  that 
claim  for  ever  under  a  folemn  oath,  he  violated  this  en¬ 
gagement,  and  fell  in  another  battle  by  the  fwords  of  the 
enemy,  or,  as  others  report,  by  lightning.  In  568  Hugh 
Mac  Ainmer  convoked  an  affembly  of  the  princes,  nobles* 
and  clergy,  to  confider  o f  a  remedy  againft  the  increafing 
numbers  and  exactions  of  the  bards.  In  this  defign  he 
was  oppofed  by  a  celebrated  monk  named  Columb-cill, 
who  found  means  to  prevent  any  more  fevere  meafures 
than  the  reduction  of  their  number.  Though  it  may  be 
inferred  from  this  occurrence  that  moll  of  the  bards  had 
become  converts  to  Chriftianity,  yet  its  doctrines  were 
by  no  means  univerfally  eftablilhed  ;  for  Congall,  who 
reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  is  faid  to 
have  perlecuted  the  minifters  of  the  Chriftian  faith  with 
fuch  fury  as  to  commit  to  the  flames  the  clergy,  both  re¬ 
gular  and  fecular,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  liis 
power. 

The  firft  recorded  vifit  of  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  Oil¬ 
men,  or  Eafterlings,  to  the  coafts  of  Ireland,  was  in  795. 
At  this  time,  we  are  told,  that  the  -monarchical  power 
was  weak,  by  reafon  of  the  fa<Stions  and  affuming  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  inferior  dynafties  ;  but  that  the  evils  of  the 
political  conftitution  had  confiderably  fubfided  by  the  re- 
Ipedt  paid  to  religion  and  learning.  The  firft  invafions 
of  the  Danes  were  made  in  fmall  parties  for  the  fake  of 
plunder,  and  were  repelled  by  the  chieftain  whofe  domi¬ 
nions  were  invaded.  Other  parties  appeared  in  different 
quarters  of  the  ifland,  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  by  the 
havoc  they  committed.  Thefe  were  in  like  manner  put 
to  flight,  but  never  failed  to  return  in  a  Ikort  time  ;  and 
in  this  manner  was  Ireland  haraffed  for  the  fpace  of  twenty 
years,  before  the  inhabitants  thought  of  putting  an  end 
to  their  inteftine  conteils,  and  uniting  againft  the  common 
enemy.  The  northern  pirates,  either  by  force  or  treaty, 
gradually  obtained  fome  fmall  fettlements  on  the  iiland  ; 
till  at  length  Turges,  or  Turgefius,  a  warlike  Norwegian, 
landed  with  a  powerful  armament  in  the  year  815.  He 
divided  his  fleet  and  army,  in  order  to  ftrike  terror  in  dif¬ 
ferent  quarters.  His  followers  plundered,  burned,  and 
maifacred,  without  mercy,  and  perlecuted  the  clergy  in  a 
dreadful  manner  on  account  of  their  religion.  The  Danes 
alre  .dy  fettled  in  Ireland  flocked  to  the  llandard  of  Tur- 
gefius,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  feat  himfelf  in  Armagh, 
from  which  he  expelled  the  clergy,  and  leized  their  lands. 
The  I  villi,  in  the  mean  time,  were  infatuated  by  their  pri¬ 
vate  quarrels ;  till  at  la  ft,  after  fome  ill-conduCted  and 
unluccefsful  efforts,  they  funk  into  a  ftate  of  abjett  fub- 
miflion  ;  and  Turgefius  was  proclaimed  monarch  of  the 
whole  ifland  in  845. 

The  new  king  proved  fuch  a  tyrant,  that  he  foon  be¬ 
came  intolerable.  A  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him; 
and  he  was  feized  by  Malachlyn  prince  of  Meath,  in  a 
time  of  apparent  peace.  An  univerfal  infurreCtion  enfued ; 
the  Danes  were  maifacred  or  difperfed  ;  their  leader  con¬ 
demned  to  death  for  his  cruelties,  and  drowned  in  a  lake. 
The  foreigners,  however,  were  not  exterminated,  but  the 
remains  of  them  were  allowed  to  continue  on  the  ifland 
as  fubjeCts  or  tributaries  to  fome  particular  chieftains.  A 
new  colony  foon  arrived,  but  under  pretence  of  peaceable 
intentions,  and  a  defign  of  enriching  the  country  by  com¬ 
merce.  The  Irilh,  through  an  infatuated  policy,  fuffered 
them  to  become  mailers  of  Dublin,  Limeric,  Waterford, 
and  other  maritime  places,  which  they  enlarged  and  for¬ 
tified  with  fuch  works  as  had  til)  then  been  unknown  in 
Ireland.  The  Danes  did  not  fail  to  make  ufe  of  every 
opportunity  of  enlarging  their  territories,  and  new  wars 
quickly  enfued.  The  Irilh  were  fometimes  victorious,  and 
fometimes  not ;  but  were  never  able  to  drive  out  their 
enemies,  fo  that  they  continued  to  be  a  very  diftinguilhed 
and  powerful  fept,  or  tribe,  in  Ireland.  The  wars  with 
the  Danes  were  no  fooner  at  an  end,  than  the  natives,  as 
3  ulual, 
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ufual,  turned  their  arms  agalnft  each  other.  The  country 
was  harafled  by  the  competitions  of  the  chiefs;  laws  and 
religion  loft  their  influence,  and  the  mod  horrid  licenti- 
oufnefs  and  immorality  prevailed.  Thus  the  whole  ifland 
feemed  ready  to  become  a  prey  to  the  firfl:  invader,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  upon  it  by  Magnus  king  of  Nor¬ 
way.  This  attempt  mifcarried,  through  his  own  rafli- 
nefs;  for,  having  landed  without  oppolition,  he  advanced 
into  the  country  with  too  little  precaution.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that,  being  furrounded,  he  was  cut  in  pieces 
with  all  his  followers.  His  death,  however,  proved  of 
little  benefit  to  Ireland  ;  the  fame  diforders,  which  had 
gradually  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  Hate  of  extreme 
yeaknefs,  ftill  continued  to  operate,  and  to  facilitate  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Englilh  invafion,  which  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II. 

The  real  motives  which  induced  this  monarch  to  think 
of  an  expedition  againfl:  Ireland  are  not  well  known.  It 
■was  fuppofed  that  he  had  been  provoked  by  fome  aflift- 
ance  which  the  Irifli  princes  had  given  to  the  French  ; 
but,  whatever  might  be  in  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  de- 
fign  was  conceived  foon  after  he afcended  the  throne;  and 
his  flatterers  foon  furnifhed  him  with  fufficient  reafons  for 
confidering  the  Irifli  as  his  fubjefts.  It  was  affirmed  that 
they  had  originally  poffelfed  themfelves  of  their  country 
by  permifflon  of  Gurguntius,  a  Britifli  king  ;  and  that,  as 
defendants  of  the  Britons,  they  were  the  natural  and 
rightful  fubje&s  of  the  Englifli  monarch.  It  was  alfo  fug- 
gefied,  that  the  renowned  king  Arthur,  Egfred  the  Nor¬ 
thumbrian  prince,  and  Edgar  one  of  the  Saxon  kings  of 
England,  had  all  led  their  armies  into  Ireland,  and  there 
made  valuable  acquititions,  which  their  fucceffor  was  in 
honour  bound  to  recover  and  maintain.  All  thefe  fug- 
geftions,  however,  or  whatever  elfe  had  occurred  to  him- 
i'elf,  feemed  yet  infufiicient  to  Henry  ;  and  therefore  he 
took  the  mod  effeftual  method  to  enfure  his  reputation, 
namely,  by  an  application  to  the  pope.  To  him  he  re- 
prefented,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  funk  into 
the  moll  wretched  llate  of  corruption,  both  with  regard 
to  morals  and  religion  ;  that  Henry,  zealous  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  enlargement  of  God’s  kingdom,  had  conceived 
the  pious  defign  of  erefting  it  in  this  unhappy  country  ; 
was  ready  to  devote  himfelf  and  all  his  powers  to  this 
meritorious  fervice;  implored  the  benediction  of  the  pon¬ 
tiff  ;  and  requefled  his  permiihon  and  authority  to  enter 
Ireland,  to  reduce  the  difobedient  and  corrupt,  to  eradi¬ 
cate  all  fin  and  wickednefs,  to  inffrucl  the  ignorant,  and 
fpread  the  bleffed  influence  of  the  gofpel  in  all  its  purity 
and  perfeftion  ;  proroifing  at  the  time  time  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  to  St.  Peter  from  the  land  thus  to  be  reduced  to 
his  obedience,  and  to  the  holy  fee.  Adrian,  tl\e  reigning 
pope,  rejoiced  at  this  application,  which  tended  fo  much 
to  the  advancement  of  his  own  power.  A  bull,  conform¬ 
able  to  the  molt  fanguine  willies  of  Henry,  was  therefore 
fent  to  England  without  delay,  together  with  a  ring,  the 
token  of  his  invefliture  as  rightful  fovereign  of  Ireland. 

The  Hate  of  that  country  was  at  this  time  extremely 
favourable  for  an  invafion.  The  monarch  enjoyed  little 
more  than  a  titular  dignity,  being  harafled  by  a  fadtion, 
and  oppofed  by  powerful  rivals.  A  number  of  chieftains, 
who  affumed  the  title  and  rights  of  royalty,  paid  a'preca- 
rious  tribute  to  their  fuperior,  and  united,  if  they  were 
difpofed  to  unite,  with  him,  rather  as  his  allies  than  his 
fubjecfs.  In  Ulfter,  the  family  of  the  northern  Hi  Nial, 
as  it  was  called,  exercifed  an  hereditary  jurifdififion  over 
the  counties  now  called  Tyrone,  Derry,  and  Donnegal.  They 
alfo  claimed  a  right  of  fupremacy  over  the  lords  of  Fer¬ 
managh,  Antrim,  and  Argial,  which  included  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Lowth,  and  fome  adjacent 
diflricts ;  while  Dunleve,  prince  of  Uladh,  (now  Down,) 
difputed  the  fuperiority  of  this  family,  and  affefted  an  in¬ 
dependent  Hate.  In  MunHer  reigned  the  defcendants  of 
O’Brien,  a  famous  fovereign  of  former  times,  impatient  to 
recover  the  honours  of  their  family  ;  but  at  laH,  being 
confined  by  powerful  rivals  to  the  territory  of  North 
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MunHer,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  to  the  family  of  Mac 
Arthy,  fovereigns  of  Del'mond,  the  fouthern  divifion.  In 
Connaught,  the  princes  known  by  the  name  of  frCannor 
were  acknowledged  fovereigns  of  the  ealtern  territory. 
Tiernan  O’Ruarc,  an  active  and  refllefs  military  chief,  had 
the  fuptemacy  in  Breffney,  containing  the  modern  county 
of  Leitrim,  and  fome  adjacent  diftri£is.  Meath,  or  the 
fouthern  Hi-Nial,  was  lubjeft  to  the  family  of  Clan-Col- 
man,  Murchard  Malaclilyn,  and  his  fucceffors.  Leinller, 
divided  into  feveral  principalities,  was  fubjefif  to  Dermod, 
a  fierce,  haughty,  and  oppreflive,  tyrant.  His  father  had 
governed  with  great  cruelty.  Seventeen  of  his  vaflal  lords 
had  been  either  put  to  death,  cr  had  their  eyes  put  ouR 
by  his  order,  in  one  year;  and  Dermod  feemed  to  inherit 
too  great  a  portion  .of  the  fame  temper.  His  ftatnre  and 
bodily  ftrength  made  him  admired  by  the  inferior  orders 
of  his  fubjecfs,  and  thefe  he  was  careful  to  protect  and  fa¬ 
vour.  His  donations  and  endowments  of  religious  houfes 
recommended  him  to  the  clergy;  but  his  tributary  chief¬ 
tains  felt  the  weight  of  his  pride  and  tyranny,  and  to  them 
his  government  was  extremely  odious. 

The  chief  competitors  for  the  rank  of  monarch  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  mean  time,  were,  the  heirs  of  the  two  houles 
of  O’Connor,  and  the  northern  Hi-Nial.  Torlogh  O'Con¬ 
nor  was  in  pofl'eflion  ;  but  he  was  not  generally  recog- 
nifed,  and  was  oppofed  by  his  rival  O’Lochlan:  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  he  maintained  his  dignity  with  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  vigour,  till  a  decilive  victory  gained  by  him  over 
O’Brien  railed  O’Lochlan’s  jealoufy  fo  much,  that  he 
obliged  him,  in  a  convention  of  the  Hates,  to  allow  him 
the  fovereignty  of  the  northern  divifion.  In  confequence 
of  this  partition,  it  was  refolved  to  transfer  the  territory 
of  O’Ruarc  to  a  perfon  more  inclined  to  the  intereHs  of 
the  two  fovereigns.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  un¬ 
dertaken  ;  O’Ruarc  was  furprifed,  defeated,  and  driven 
from  his  dominions.  Dermod,  who  had  conceived  an 
unlawful  pafiion  for  Dervorghal,  the  wife  of  O'Ruarc, 
took  the  opportunity  of  her  hufband’s  diftrefles  to  carry 
her  off  in  triumph.  O’Ruarc  conceived  the  moH  impla¬ 
cable  refentment  againfl  Dermod  ;  and  therefore,  applying 
himfelf  to  Torlogh,  promifed  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
his  intereH  ;  and  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to  reinflate 
him  in  his  pofieflions,  but  to  revenge  the  infult  offered  by 
Dermod,  and  to  reflore  his  wife.  By  means  of  fuch  a 
powerful  ally,  O’Ruarc  found  frequent  opportunities  of 
harafling  his  antagoniff  till  the  death  of  Torlogh,  which 
happened  in  1156,  upon  which  O’Lochlan  fucceeded  to 
the  fovereignty.  Dermod  was  the  firfl  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  this  new  fovereign,  by  whofe  means  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  revenge  himfelf  on  O’Ruarc.  He  foon 
found,  however,  that  he  had  acted  too  precipitately.  His 
patron,  having  treacheroufly  feized  and  put  out  the  eyes 
of  DunleVe  prince  of  Down,  the  neighbouring  chieftains 
took  arms,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  from  his  barbarity. 
O’Lochlan  was  defeated  and  killed  ;  upon  which  the  mo¬ 
narchy  devolved  on  Roderic  the  fon  of  the  late  Torlogh 
O’Connor. 

The-  new  prince  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  valour, 
and  was  determined  to  eflablifh  this  reputation  by  fome 
remarkable  exploit  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Hav¬ 
ing  therefore  engaged  in  his  fervice  the  Oflmen,  or  de¬ 
fcendants  of  the  Danes,  he  marched  againfl  Dermod  as 
the  chief  partifan  of  his  fallen  rival.  The  king  of  Lein- 
fter  was  leized  with  the  utmofl  confternation  ;  and  in  de- 
fpair  fet  fire  to  his  own  town  of  Ferns,  leit  the  enemy  (hould 
have  the  fatisfaftion  of  deftroying  it.  Roderic  ftill  ad¬ 
vanced,  attended  by  O'Ruarc,  Dermod’s  implacable  ene¬ 
my,  and  faon  over-ran  the  whole  province.  All  the  in¬ 
ferior  lords  at  once  acknowledged  Roderic’s  authority. 
Dermod  was  depofed,  as  a  man  utterly  unworthy  of  his 
ftation  ;  another  of  his  family  was  raifed  to  the  throne  ; 
and  the  unfortunate  prince,  finding  it  impoflible  to  remain 
with  fafety  in  Ireland,  embarked  with  fixty  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  for  England,  and  foon  arrived  at  the  port  of  Brif- 
tol,  with-  a.  defign  to  iblicit  afliftance  from  king  Henry. 

In 
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In  England,  Dermod’s  elm  rafter  was  unknown,  and  he 
was  regarded  as  an  injured  prince  driven  from  his  throne 
by  an  iniquitous  confederacy.  The  clergy  received  him 
as  the  benefactor  of  their  order,  and  entertained  him  in 
the  monartery  of  Auguftines  with  great  hofpitality.  Hav¬ 
ing  learned  that  Henry  was  then  in  Aquitaine,  he  imme¬ 
diately  went  thither,  and  in  an  abj  sft  manner  implored  his 
affiftance,  promising  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  liege  lord, 
and  to  hold  his  dominions,  which  he  was  thus  confident 
of  regaining,  in  vaffalage  to  Henry  and  his  heirs. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  king  of  England  than  this  fervile  addrefs,  yet 
the  fituation  of  his  own  affairs  rendered  it  impoffible  for 
him  at  that  time  to  reap  from  it  any  of  the  advantages 
with  which  it  flattered  him.  He  therefore  difmiffed  the 
ftranger  with  large  prefents,  and  a  letter  of  credence  ad- 
clreffed  to  all  his  fubjefts,  notifying  his  grace  and  pro¬ 
tection  granted  to  the  king  of  Leinfter;  and  declaring, 
that  whofoever  within  his  dominions  fhould  be  difpofed 
to  aid  the  unfortunate  prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  king- 
,  doui,  might  be  affured  of  his  free  licence  and  royal  favour. 
Dermod  returned  to  England  highly  pleafed  with  the  re¬ 
ception  he  had  met  with  ;  but,  notwithftanding  the  king’s 
letter,  none  of  the  Englifh  feemed  to  be  difpofed  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  Ireland.  A  month  elapfed  without  any 
profpeft  of  fuccours,  fo  that  Dermod  began  to  defpair. 
At  laft,  however,  he  perfuaded,  with  great  promifes,  Rich¬ 
ard  earl  of  Chepftow,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  Strigul, 
a  nobleman  of  confiderable  influence  in  Wales,  but  of 
broken  fortune,  to  aflift  him  with  a  confiderable  force  to 
be  tranfported  the  fucceeding  fpring  into  Ireland.  Over¬ 
joyed  at  this  firft  inftance  of  fuccefs,  he  advanced  into 
South  Wales,  where,  by  the  influence  of  the  bilhop  of  St. 
David’s,  he  procured  many  other  friends.  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  covenanted  with 
him  to  engage  in  his  fervice  with  all  his  followers,  and 
Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  his  maternal  brother ;  while  Der¬ 
mod,  on  his  part,  promifed  to  cede  to  thefe  two  leaders 
the  entire  dominion  of  the  town  of  Wexford,  with  a  large 
adjoining  territory,  as  foon  as  by  their  affiftance  he  fhould 
be  reinftated  in  his  rights. 

The  Irifh  prince,  having  now  accomplifhed  his  purpofe, 
fet  fail  for  Ireland  in  the  winter  of  1169,  and  recovered  a 
fmall  part  of  his  dominions  even  before  the  arrival  of  his 
new  allies;  but,  being  attacked  with  a  fuperior  force  by 
his  old  enemies,  Roderic  and  O’Ruarc,  he  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  feign  fubmiffion  till  the  Englifh  allies  came  to 
his  affiftance.  The  expefted  fuccours  arrived  in  the 
month  of  May  1170,  in  a  creek  called  the  Bann ,  near  the 
city  of  Wexford.  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  commanded  thirty 
knights,  fixty  men  in  armour, and  three  hundred  archers. 
With  thefe  came  Harvey  of  Montmorris,  nephew  to  earl 
Richard.  He  brought  with  him  no  military  force;  but 
came  folely  with  a  view  of  dilcoveririg  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  reporting  it  to  his  uncle.  Maurice  of  Pen- 
dergaft  commanded  ten  knights  and  two  hundred  archers; 
and  thus  the  Englifh  force  which  was  to  contend  with 
the  whole  ftrength  of  Ireland,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
fix  hundred  men.  Trifling  as  this  affiftance  may  feem,  it 
neverthelefs  changed  the  face  of  affairs  almoft  inltanta- 
neoufly.  Numbers  of  Dermod’s  fubjefts,  who  had  aban¬ 
doned  him  in  his  diftrefs,  now  flocked  to  his  ftandard. 
The  firft  operation  undertaken  by  him,  in  conjunftion 
with  his  new  allies,  was  the  attack  of  Wexford.  The 
garrifon  of  that  town,  compofed  of  Ofttnen  and  Iriffi, 
boldly  marched  out  to  meet  their  enemies;  but,  ftruck 
with  the  new-  and  unexpected  fight  of  horfemen  cafed  in 
gliftening  armour,  and  the  excellent  order,  firmnefs,  and 
filence,  with  which  thefe  troops  advanced  to  the  charge, 
they  retired  within  their  walls,  having  burned  the  fu- 
burbs  and  adjacent  hamlets,  to  deprive  the  aflailants  of 
fhelter.  Notwithftanding  this  feeming  intimidation  of 
the  garrifon,  they  oppofed  Fitz-Stephen  in  a  vigorous  and 
well-condufted  affault,  with  fuch  courage,  that  he  was 
repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  eighteen  men.  That  valiant 


leader,  to  give  his  men  the  foie  alternative  of  death  or  con- 
queft,  burned  his  veffels,  and,  after  an  infpiriting  harangue, 
and  the  folemn  ceremony  of  divine  fervice,  returned  to 
the  affault.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  efpecially  the  clergy, 
dreading  the  confequences  of  obftinate  refiftance  againit 
fuch  determined  refolution,  perfuaded  the  garrifon  to  ca¬ 
pitulate.  Their  propofals  being  accepted,  they  fwore  al¬ 
legiance  to  Dermod,  entered  into  his  fervice,  and  gave 
hoftages  for  their  obedience.  Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  were  jointly  inverted  with  the  lordffiip  of  this  city 
and  its  domain  ;  and  Harvey  of  Montmorris  was  declared 
lord  of  two  confiderable  diftrifts  on  the  coaft.  After 
three  or  four  weeks  fpent  in  feaiting  and  rejoicing,  a  new 
expedition  was  undertaken  againft  the  prince  of  Offorr 
(a  diftrift  of  Leinfter),  who  had  not  only  revolted  from 
Dermod,  but  put  out  the  eyes  of  one  of  his  fons,  and  that 
with  fuch  cruelty,  that  the  unhappy  youth  expired  under 
the  operation.  The  allied  army  was  now  increafed.  to 
three  thoufand  men,  who  were  oppofed  by  the  prince  of 
Oflory  at  the  head  of  five  thoufand,  ftrongly  entrenched 
among  woods  and  moraffes.  By  the  fuperior  conduft 
of  the  Engliffi,  however,  the  Iriffi  were  decoyed  from 
their  advantageous  fituation,  and  thus  were  entirely  de¬ 
feated.  It  is  recorded,  that,  Dermod’s  Iriffi  troops  hav¬ 
ing  brought  him  two  hundred  human  heads  as  trophies 
of  Ins  viftory,  he  leaped  for  joy,  and,  railing  his  bloody 
hands  to  heaven,  fang  aloud  a  hymn  of  thankfgiving  over 
the  mutilated  remains  of  his  foes.  Recognizing  among 
thefe  ghaftly  fpoils  the  head  of  an  inveterate  enemy,  in  a 
transport  of  rage  he  mangled  the  face  like  a  ferocious 
beaft,  biting  off  the  nofe  and  lips  with  his  teeth.  The 
Engliffi  were  for  keeping  the  field  till  they  had  totally  re¬ 
duced  their  enemies;  but  Dermod,  accuftomed  only  to 
ravage  and  plunder,  contented  himfelf  with  deftroying 
the  country;  and  a  fudden  reverfe  of  fortune  feemed 
ready  to  take  place.  The  prince  of  Offory,  though  de¬ 
feated,  ftill  appeared  in  arms,  and  only  waited  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  again  oppofing  the  enemy  in  the  field.  Mau¬ 
rice  Pendergaft  alfo  joined  him  with  liis  whole  troop,  be¬ 
ing  provoked  by  Dermod,  who  had  refufed  him  leave  to 
return  to  Wales.  This  defeftion,  however,  was  in  part 
fupplied  by  the  arrival  of  Fitz-Gerald  with  ten  knights, 
thirty  horfemen,  and  one  hundred  archers.  Pendergaft  in 
a  ffiort  time  repented  of  his  new  alliance,  and  retired  into 
Wales ;  fo  that  the  prince  was  obliged  to  make  his  fub¬ 
miffion  to  Dermod,  which  the  latter  with  fome  reluftance 
accepted. 

In  the  mean  time,  Roderic,  having  fettled  all  his  other 
affairs,  advanced  againft  the  allies  with  a  powerful  army. 
Dermod  was  thrown  into  defpair  ;  but,  encouraged  by 
Fitz-Stephen,  he  encamped  in  a  very  ftrong  fituation, 
where  he  was  foon  befieged  by  Roderic.  The  latter, 
however,  dreading  the  valour  of  the  Englifh,  condefcend- 
ed  to  treat  firft  with  them,  and  then  with  Dermod,  in  or¬ 
der  to  detach  them  from  the  interefts  of  each  other;  but, 
as  this  proceeded  evidently  from  fear,  his  offers  were  re- 
jefted  by  both  parties ;  upon  which  he  began  to  prepare 
for  battle :  but,  at  the  very  time  when  the  engagement 
fhould  have  commenced,  either  through  the  fuggeftions 
of  his  clergy,  or  of  his  own  fears,  Roderic  entered  into  a 
new  negociation  ;  which  at  laft  terminated  in  a  peace. 
The  terms  were,  that  Dermod  fhould  acknowledge,  the 
fupremacy  of  Roderic,  and  pay  him  fuch  fervice  as  the 
monarchs  of  Ireland  had  ufually  received  from  inferior 
princes;  and,  as  a  fecurity  for  his  faithful  performance 
of  this  article,  he  delivered  up  his  favourite  fon  as  an  hof- 
tage  to  Roderic;  but,  in  order  to  eftabliffi  this  accommo¬ 
dation  on  the  firmed:  bafis,  the  latter  obliged  himfelf  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  young  prince  as  foon 
as  Leinfter  fhould  be  reduced,  and  the  peace  of  the  illand 
effeftually  reftored.  By  a  fecret  article,  Dermod  engaged 
to  difmifs  the  Britiffi  forces  immediately  after  the  iettle- 
ment  of  his  own  province,  and  in  the  mean  time  not  to 
bring  over  any  further  reinforcements  from  England. 
Thus  ended  the  firft  Britifh  expedition  into  Ireland  ;  the 
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conTequences  of  which  we  he  fo  little  dreaded  at  that  time 
by  the  natives,  that  their  hiftorians,  though  they  dwell 
upon  the  principal  w-ars  and  contefts  in  other  parts  of  the 
ifland,  fpeak  of  the  fettlenient  of  the  Welfhmen  ir>  Lein- 
fier  with  a  carelefs  indilference.  But,  though  the  fettle- 
ment  of  this  colony  feemed  very  little  alarming  to  the 
generality,  it  could  not  efcape  the  obfervation  of  difcern- 
ing  performs,  that  a  man  of  Dermod’s  charafter  would  not 
long  keep  his  treaties;  and  that,  on  the  firft  emergency, 
he  would  have  recourfe  to  his  former  allies,  who  thus 
would  eftablifti  themfelves  more  and  more,  till  at  laft  they 
■would  reduce  the  country  entirely  under  their  fubjeftion. 
Thefe  refle&ions,  if  any  fuch  were  then  made,  were  in  a 
ftiort  time  verified.  The  city  of  Dublin  and  its  territory 
at  this  time  formed  a  diftinft  ftate  under  a  chieftain  who 
fometimes  acknowledged  and  at  others  difclaimed  a  fort 
of  allegiance  to  the  prince  of  Leinfter.  Derrnod,  autho¬ 
rized  by  treaty  to  reduce  the  whole  of -that  divifion  of  the 
ifland,  now  refolved  to  revenge  liimfelf  on  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  who  had  treacheroufly  murdered  his  father,  to 
whom  they  had  pro  mi  fed  fealty,  and,  by  w-ay  of  indig¬ 
nity,  interred  his  body  with  the  carcafe  of  a  dog.  Leav¬ 
ing  Filz-Stephen  to  ereft  a  fortrefs  at  Carrick  near  Wex¬ 
ford,  Derrnod,  with  his  own  and  the  Britifh  troops  under 
Fifz-Gerald,  laid  wafte  the  territory  of  Dublin,  whofe  in¬ 
habitants  made  overtures  of  fubmifiion,  which  at  the  in- 
terceflion  of  the  Biitifii  leader  were  accepted.  Elated  with 
this  fuccefs,  Derrnod  began  to  afpire  at  the  fovereignty, 
and  form  fchemes  for  dethroning  Roderic.  He  applied 
to  Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald;  by  whom  he  was  again 
directed  to  apply  to  Richard  earl  of  Chepftow,  more  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  Strongbow,  on  account  of 
his  feats  of  archery.  Richard  was  very  much  inclined  to 
accept  of  his  invitation;  but  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  firft  to  obtain  the  confent  of  king  Henry.  The  king, 
however,  did  not  incline  that  his  fubjefts  fhould  make 
conquefts  for  themfelves,  and  therefore  difmifted  Richard 
with  an  equivocal  anfwer;  but  the  latter,  being  willing 
to  underftand  his  fovereign’s  words  in  the  molt  favour¬ 
able  fenfe,  immediately  fet  about  the  neceflary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  his  expedition.  In  May  1171,  Raymond  le 
Gros,  Richard’s  domeftic  friend,  and  the  near  relation  of 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald,  landed  at  a  place  called 
Dondonalf,  near  Waterford,  with  ten  knights  and  feventy 
archers;  and  along  with  them  came  Harvey  of  Mount- 
morris,  attended  by  a  fmall  train.  The  Englifti  imme¬ 
diately  intrenched  themfelves,  and  erefted  a  temporary 
fort  to  protect  them  ;  which  proved  a  very  neceflary  pre¬ 
caution  ;  for  the  natives,  juftly  attributing  this  new  de¬ 
barkation  to  the  practices  of  Derrnod,  inftantly  formed  a 
tumultuous  army,  and  marched  to  expel  the  invaders. 
The  Englifti  prepared  to  meet  them ;  but,  when  they  per¬ 
ceived  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  enemy,  they  thought 
proper  to  retire  to  their  fort.  Here,  however,  they  muft 
have  been  totally  cut  off,  had  they  not  luckily  collected 
a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  from  the  neighbouring  country 
for  their  fubfiftence.  Thefe  they  drove  with  fury  among 
the  I rifti,  who  were  thus  put  into  the  utmoft  confuflon. 
The  invaders  feized  the  favourable  moment ;  and,  falling 
•upon  their  difordered  enemies,  put  them  to  flight,  and 
drove  great  numbers  of  them  into  the  fea,  where  they  pe- 
ri(hed.  Seventy  prifoners  were  taken,  all  of  them  princi¬ 
pal  citizens  of  Waterford  ;  who,  though  they  offered 
large  fums  for  their  ranfom,  and  even  that  the  city  fliould 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Englifti,  were  all  barbaroufly  put 
to  death.  Their  legs  being  previoufly  broken,  they  were 
precipitated  from  an  eminence  into  the  fea,  either,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Regan,  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  friend  of  Ray¬ 
mond,  killed  in  the  battle,  or,  as  Giraldus  Cambrenlis 
afferts,  at  the  mitigation  of  Hervey  of  Mountmorris,  to 
itrike  terror  into  the  invaded  people.  A  deed  fo  fangui- 
nary  demon ftrates  that  ferocity  of  manners  did  not  at  that 
time  belong  exclufively  tothelrifh.  This  fuccefs  and 
cruelty  fo  intimidated  the  latter,  that  they  fuffered  thefe 
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mercilefs  invaders  to  maintain  their  ftation  unmolefted, 
and  wait  for  the  arrival  of  their  afibciates. 

Strongbow,  in  the  mean  time,  having  affembled  his 
vaflals,  led  them  through  Wales,  where  he  was  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  other  adventurers  ;  but,  When, juft  on 
the  point  of  embarking,  was  furprifed  by  a  pofitivc  com¬ 
mand  from  theEing,  todefift  from  bis  intended  enterprifc, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  lands  and  honours.  He  was 
now,  however,  too  deeply  interefted  in  his  fchem.e  to  re¬ 
cede ;  and  therefore  pretended  to  difoelieve  tiie  authenti¬ 
city  of  the  royal  mandate.  On  the  eve  of  the  feaft  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  he.  landed  at  Waterford  with  200  knights 
and  1200  infantry,  all  chofen  and  well-appointed  foldiers. 
They  were  immediately  joined  by  Raymond  and  his 
troop  ;  and  the  very  next  day  it  was  refolved  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  Waterford.  Twice  were  the  affailants  re¬ 
pelled,  but  On  the  third  attack  the  city  was  taken  by 
It'orm,  and  a  dreadful  mafiacre  enfued;  to  which  the  cruel 
Derrnod  had  the  merit  of  putting  an  end.  The  marriage 
of  Richard  with  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Derrnod,  was  fo- 
lemnized  without  delay,  and  a  fcene  of  joy  and  feftivity 
fucceeded  the  calamities  of  war. 

A  new  expedition  was  now  undertaken  agaiuft  Dublin; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  either  manifefted  fome  re¬ 
cent  difaffeftion  to  Derrnod,  or  had  never  been  thoroughly 
forgiven  for  their  old  defection.  Roderic  advanced  againlt 
the  allied  army  with  a  formidable  body,  conflfting,  as  is 
laid,  of  30,000  men;  but,  fearing  to  come  to  a  general  en¬ 
gagement,  he  contented  himfelf  with  fome  flight  fkir- 
miflies  ;  after  which,  great  part  of  his  vaflals  forced  him 
to  difmifs  them,  and  Dublin  was  left  to  its  fate.  The 
citizens  thus  abandoned,  and  hopeiefs  of  defending  them¬ 
felves,  in  confequence  of  the  accidental  deftrufiion  by 
fire  of  one  of  their  principal  gates,  fent  a  folemn  deputa¬ 
tion,  headed  by  the  archbiftiop,  to  offer  terms  of  fubmif- 
fion.  During  the  negociation  fome  of  the  more  impetu¬ 
ous  of  the  Britifh  leaders  entered  the  city,  and  commenced 
an  indifcriminate  flaughter  of  its  unrefifting  inhabitants. 
Hefculf  the  governor,  with  many  of  the  principal  people, 
had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to  gain  fome  veflels  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  harbour,  and  made  their  efcape  to  the  northern 
iflands  of  Scotland.  Earl  Richard  was  now  invefted  with 
the  lordfhip  of  Dublin  ;  and  appointed  Milo  de  Cogan,  a 
brave  Englifli  knight,  his  deputy  ;  while  he  himfelf,  in 
conjunftion  with  the  forces  of  Derrnod,  over-ran  the 
country  of  Meath,  committing  every  where  the  moft  hor¬ 
rid  cruelties.  Roderic,  in  the  mean  time,  unable  to  op- 
pofe  them  in  the  field,  fent  deputies  to  Derrnod,  com¬ 
manding  him  to  retire,  and  putting  him  in  mind  that  his 
fon  was  in  his  hands,  and  muft  anfwer  with  his  life  for 
the  breach  of  thofe  treaties  which  his  father  made  fo  lit¬ 
tle  fcruple  to  violate.  Natural  affection,  however,  had 
very  little  place  in  the  breaft  of  Derrnod.  He  expreffed 
the  utmoft  indifference  about  his  fon  ;  and,  with  the 
greateft  arrogance,  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  all  Ireland. 
Roderic,  provoked  at  this  anfwer,  cut  off  the  young 
prince’s  head,  according  to  fome  writers,  though  others  al- 
fert  that  he  had  too  much  humanity  to  execute  his  threat. 

Meanwhile  Derrnod  and  his  Englifti  allies  committed 
every  where  the  greateft  devaftations,  and  threatened  to 
fubdue  the  whole  ifland.  The  fucceffes  of  the  Britons 
fpread  univerfal  alarm  throughout  Ireland.  A  general 
council  of  the  principal  clergy  was  convened  at  Armagh, 
to  difcufs  the  meafures  to  be  adopted  for  the  public  fafety. 
After  a  folemn  confideration  of  the  fubjefl,  it  was  agreed 
that  Providence  had  permitted  this  chaftifement  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fins  of  the  people,  and  becaufe  many  perfons 
of  Englifti  race  had  been  purchafed  for  flaves  by  the  Irifh 
from  pirates  and  merchants.  This  abominable  traffic,  the 
Englifti  in  earlier  times  had  carried  to  fuch  a  length  as  to 
fell  any  unfortunate  creatures  in  their  power,  and  even 
their  own  children  ;  but,  as  the  traffic  had  declined  fince 
the  introduction  of  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  number  of  flaves  of  that  nation  was  at  this 
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time  but  fmall  in  Ireland.  However  this  might  be,  the 
council  decreed  that  they  (hould  all  be  immediately  libe¬ 
rated  and  lent  to  their  native  country,  which  they  confi- 
dered  the  mod  effectual  means  of  averting  the  divine  anger, 
and  procuring  the  expullion  of  the  Britifh  adventurers. 

The  extraordinary  fuccefs  of  Strongbow  began  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  jealoufy  of  king  Henry  ;  who,  fearing  that  he 
might  render  himfelf’  totally  independent  on  the  crown  of 
Britain,  ilfued  his  royal  ed iift,  ftribtly  forbidding  any 
Englilh  veil'd  from  palling  into  Ireland  with  men,  arms, 
or  provilions;  and  commanding  all  his  l'ubjeds  at  that 
time  refident  in  Ireland,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree,  to 
return  to  their  country  before  the  enfuing  feaft  of  Eafter, 
on.  pain  of  forfeiting  their  lands,  and  being  declared  trai¬ 
tors.  By  this  peremptory  edift,  the  adventurers  were 
plunged  into  the  greatell  diftrefs.  They  now  found  them- 
ielves  cut  off  from  all  fupplies  in  the  mid»t  of  their  en¬ 
raged  enemies,  and  in  danger  of  being  forfaken  by  thofe 
who  had  attached  themfelves  to  them  duiing  their  fuc¬ 
cefs.  Raymond  was  dil'patched  with  a  molt  lubmiflive 
meflage  to  the  offended  monarch  ;  but,  before  he  received 
any  favourable  anfwer,  every  thing  was  thrown  into  con- 
fufion  by  the  death  of  Becket,  fo  that  the  king  had  nei¬ 
ther  leifure  nor  inclination  to  attend  to  the  alfairs  of  Ire¬ 
land.  About  the  fame  time  the  death  of  Dermod,  their 
great  ally,  feemed  almoft  to  give  a  linilhing  ftroke  to  the 
Englilh  affairs.  An  univerfal  defection  took  place  among 
their  afl'ociates ;  and,  before  they  had  time  to  concert  any 
proper  meafures,  Hefculph,  who  had  formerly  efcaped 
from  Dublin,  appeared  before  that  city  with  a  formidable 
body  of  troops  armed  after  the  Danilh  manner.  A  furi¬ 
ous  attack  enfued  ;  which  at  laft  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  Hefculph,  who  was  immediately  put  to  death. 
This  danger,  however,  was  foon  followed  by  one  Hill 
greater.  Roderic  had  formed  a  powerful  confederacy 
with  many  of  the  Irilh  chieftains,  and  the  kings  of  the 
northern  illes,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  Englilh  totally 
from  the  illand.  The  harbour  of  Dublin  was  blocked  up 
by  a  fleet  of  thirty  Ihips  from  the  northern  illes  ;  while 
the  confederated  Irilh  took  their  ftations  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  furround  the  city,  and  totally  cut  oft'  all  fup¬ 
plies  of  provilions.  In  two  months  time  the  E.nglilh 
were  reduced  to  great  ftraits.  On  the  firft  alarm,  Richard 
had  fent  for  alfiftance  to  Fitz-Stephen ;  who  having  weak¬ 
ened  his  own  force,  in  order  to  ierve  the  earl,  the  people 
of  Wexford  had  rifen  and  befteged  Fitz-Stephen  in  his 
fort  called  Carrig,  near  that  city.  A  mellenger  now  ar¬ 
rived,  informing  Strongbow  that  his  friend  was  in  the 
utmoft  danger,  and  muft  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
if  not  aflifted  within  three  days;  upon  which  a  council  of 
war  was  called,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  meafures 
necefTary  to  be  purfued  in  this  del'perate  emergency.  It 
was  foon  refolved  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Roderic 
upon  any  terms  that  were  not  totally  fervile  or  opprefllve. 
Laurence  archbrlhop  of  Dublin  was  appointed  to  carry 
the  terms;  which  were,  that  Richard  propofed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Roderic  as  his  fovereign,  and  to  hold  the  province 
of  Leinfter  as  his  vaflal,  provided  he  would  raife  the  liege. 
The  prelate  foon  returned  with  an  anfwer,  probably  of 
his  own  framing;  namely,  that  Dublin,  Waterford,  Wex¬ 
ford,  and  all  the  forts  poffeffed  by  the  Britilh,  Ihould  be 
immediately  given  up;  and  that  the  earl  and  his  alfociates 
Ihould  depart  with  all  their  forces  by  a  certain  day,  leav¬ 
ing  every  part  of  the  illand  free  from  their  ufurpations, 
and  abfolutely  renouncing  all  their  pretended  claims.  On 
thefe  conditions  they  were  to  be  fpared  ;  but  the  leaft  re¬ 
luctance  or  delay  would  determine  the  befiegers  to  florin 
the  city. 

Thefe  terms,  ■  though  they  contained  nothing  infolent 
or  unreafonable,  confidering  the  prefent  fltuation  of  the 
Englilh,  were  yet  intolerable  to  our  indigent  adventurers. 
After  fome  time  fpent  in  iilence,  Milo  de  Cogan,  fud- 
denly  ftarting  up,  declared  his  refolution  to  die  bravely 
rather  than  fubmit  to  the  mercy  of  barbarians.  The  fpi- 
rit  of  defperate  valour  was  inflantly  caught  by  the  whole 


aflembly ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  ritk  their  whole  fortune 
on  one  defperate  effort,  by  fallying  out  againlt  the  enemy, 
and  to  make  their  attack  upon  that  quarter  where  Rode¬ 
ric  himfelf  commanded.  Accordingly,  having  perfuaded 
a  body  of  the  townl'men  to  take  part  in  this  defperate 
enterprife,  they  marched  out  asfainft  their  enemies,'  who 
expected  nothing  lefs  than  fuch  a  fudden  attack.  The 
befiegers  were  fecure  and  carelefs,  without  difcipline  or 
order;  in  confequence  of  which,  they  were  unable  to  Bri¬ 
tain  the  furious  alfault  of  the  Englilh.  A  terrible  daugh¬ 
ter  enfued,  and  the  Irilh  inflantly  fled  in  the  greatell: 
confuflon  ;  their  monarch  himfelf  efcaping  only  by  mix¬ 
ing  half-naked  with  the  crowd.  The  other  chieftains 
who  were  not  attacked  caught  the  panic,  and  broke  up 
their  camps  with  precipitation;  while  the  viblors  returned 
from  the  purfuit  to  plunder,  and  among  other  advantages 
gained  as  much  provifion  as  was  fufficient  to  fupport  them 
for  a  whole  year. 

Strongbow,  being  thus  relieved  from  liis  diflrefs,  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately  to  Wexford  in  order  to  relieve  Fitz- 
Stephen.  That  brave  officer,  having  detached  a  great 
part  of  his  men  to  aflift  in  the  defence  of  Dublin,  with 
his  very  flender  g'arrifon  repulfed  every  attempt  of  the 
aflailants,  who  then  had  recourfe  to  the  molt  execrable 
perfidy.  They  allured  the  commander  in  a  parley  that 
Roderic  had  taken  Dublin  by  ftorm,  put  the  garrifon  to 
the  fword,  and  was  in  full  march  to  execute  fimilar  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  defenders  of  Carrig ;  promifing  at  the  fame 
time  that,  if  Fitz-Stephen  would  confide  in  their  protection, 
they  would  find  Ihips  to  convey  him  and  his  companions 
to  Wales  before  the  arrival  of  the  exafperated  conqueror. 
The  truth  of  thefe  allertions  being  folemnly  attefted  by- 
two  bifliops  in  their  pontifical  robes,  who  laid  their  hands 
while  they  pronounced  the  oath  on  the  crofs,  the  hoft, 
and  the  adored  relics  of  faints  ;  Fitz-Stephen  alfented  to 
their  propofals,  but  was  inflantly  thrown  into  chains, 
while  his  followers  were  inhumanly  tortured  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  molt  of  them  expired  under  the  violence  of 
their  fufferings. 

Strongbow,  meanwhile,  continued  to  advance ;  and 
was  on  his  way  attacked  by  the  Irilh,  whom  lie  once  more 
defeated.  On  his  arrival  at  Wexford,  he  found  it  burnt 
to  the  ground  ;  the  enemy  having  retired  with  Fitz-Ste¬ 
phen  and  the  reft  of  the  prifoners  to  Holy  Illand,  in 
the  middle  of  the  harbour,-  whence  they  fent  a  deputa¬ 
tion,  threatening  to  put  all  the  prifoners  to  death  if  the 
leaft  attempt  was  made  to  moleft  them  in  their  fltuation. 
The  earl  then  proceeded  to  Waterford,  and  thence  to  Ferns; 
where  he  for  lome  time  exercifed  regal  authority,  reward¬ 
ing  his  friends  and  punilhing  his  enemies.  A  more  im¬ 
portant  objebt,  however,  foon  engaged  his  attention.  The 
king  of  England,  having  fettled  his  affairs  at  home,  now  de¬ 
termined  to  conquer  Ireland  for  himfelf.  A  fummons  was 
inflantly  dil’patched  to  earl  Richard,  exprefiing  the  greatell 
refentmentathisprefumption  anddifobedience,and  requir¬ 
ing  his  immediate  prelence  in  England.  The  earl  found 
himfelf  under  the  necelfity  of  obeying;  and,  having  made 
the  bell  difpofitions  for  the  fecurity  of  his  Irilh  polieffions 
that  the  time  would  permit,  embarked  for  England,  and 
met  the  king  at  Newnham  near  Gloucefter.  Henry  at 
firft  affebled  great  difpleafure  ;  but  foon  allowed  himfelf 
to  be  pacified  by  a  furrender  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  a 
large  territory  adjacent,  together  with  all  the  maritime 
towns  and  forts  acquired  by  Strongbow  ;  while  on  his 
part  he  confented  that  the  earl  Ihould  have  all  his  other 
poffefliors  granted  in  perpetuity,  to  be  held  of  the  king 
and  his  heirs.  The  other  adventurers  made  their  peace 
in  a  fimilar  manner;  while  the  Irilh  chieftains,  inftead  of 
uniting  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  only  thought 
how  to  make  the  moll  of  the  approaching  invafion,  or  at 
leaft  how  to  avert  the  threatened  evils  from  their  own 
particular  diftrifts.  They  faw  the  power  of  their  own 
fovereign  on  the  point  of  total  diflolution  ;  and  they  faw 
it  with  indifference,  if  not  with  an  envious  and  malig¬ 
nant  fatisfaiftion.  Some  were  even  ready  to  anticipate 
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their  invader,  and  to  fubmit  before  he  appeared  on  the 
coaft. 

Henry,  having  completed  the  preparations  necefiary  for 
his  expedition,  embarked  at  Milford  with  feveral  of  his 
barons,  400  knights,  and  about  4000  foldiers,  on-board  a 
fleet  of  240  fail.  He  landed  at  Waterford  on  the  fealt  of 
St.  Luke  in  October  1172,  with  a  pro  felled  defign  not  to 
conquer,  but  to  take  poffe.Tion  of  a  kingdom  already  his 
own,  as  being  granted  him  by  the  pope.  Moll  of  the 
Irilh  indeed  Teemed  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  there¬ 
fore  fubmitted  without  the  leaft  refiftance.  Strongbow 
fet  them  an  example,  by  making  a  formal  furrendcr  of 
Waterford,  and  doing  homage  to  the  king  for  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Leinfter.  Fitz-Stephen  was  delivered  up,  with 
many  accufations  of  tyranny  and  injuftice.  He  was  at 
fifft  fent  to  prifon  ;  but  foon  purchafed  his  liberty,  by 
furrendering  Wexford,  and  doing  homage  for  the  relt  of 
his  poffeffions  to  the  king.  The  prince  of  Defmond  was 
the  firll  Iriffi  chieftain  who  fubmitted.  On  the  very  day 
after  the  king’s  arrival,  he  attended  his  court,  refigned 
the  city  of  Cork,  did  him  homage,  and  ftipulated  to  pay 
a  tribute  for  the  reft  of  his  territory.  An  Englilh  go¬ 
vernor  and  garrifon  were  immediately  appointed  to  take 
poffeffion  of  his  capital;  and  the  king difplayed  his  power 
and  magnificence  by  marching  to  Liimore,  where  he 
chofe  a  fituation  and  gave  the  neteffary  orders  for  build¬ 
ing  a  fort.  The  prince  of  Thomond  next  fubmitted  and 
did  homage.  He  was  followed  by  the  princes  of  Ofiory, 
Decies,  and  all  the  inferior  chiefs  of  Munfter. 

The  king,  after  having  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  all 
his  newly-acquired  territories,  and  put  garrifons  into  the 
cities  of  Limeric,  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  polfefiion  of  Dublin,  which  had  been  fur- 
rendered  by  Strongbow.  The  neighbouring  lords  took 
the  opportunity  of  fubmitting  as  he  advanced.  O’Carrol 
of  Argial,  3  chieftain  of  great  confequence,  repaired  to 
his  camp,  and  engaged  to  become  his  tributary  ;  and 
even.O’Ruarc,  whom  Roderic  had  made  lord  of  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  Meath,  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the  new 
fovereign. 

Roderic,  though  furprifed  at  the  defeftion  of  fo  many 
of  his  allies,  ftill  determined  to  maintain  his  own  dignity, 
and  at  lealt  preferve  Jris  province  of  Connaught,  feeing 
he  could  no  longer  call  himfelf  monarch  of  the  whole 
illand.  With  this  defign  he  entrenched  himfelf  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon  ;  and  now,  when  difencumbered 
from  a  crowd  of  faithlefs  and  difcontented  followers,  he 
appears  to  have  afted  with  a  fpirit  and  dignity  becoming 
his  ftation.  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  William  Fitz-Andelm 
were  commiflioned  by  the  kiftg  to  reduce  him  ;  but  Ro¬ 
deric  was  too  Itrong  to  be  attacked  with  any  probability 
of  fuccefs  by  a  detachment  from  the  Englilh  army  ;  and 
he  at  lealt  affefted  to  believe,  that  his  fituation  was  not 
yet  fo  totally  defperate  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  necelfity 
of  refigning  his  dignity  and  authority,  wkile  his  own  ter¬ 
ritory  remained  inviolate,  and  the  brave  and  powerful 
chiefs  of  Ullter  ftill  kept  retired  in  their  own  diftrifts  with¬ 
out  any  thoughts  of  fubmilfion. 

Henry,  in  the  mean  time,  attempted  to  attach  the  Irilh 
lords  to  his  intereft  by  elegant  and  magnificent  entertain¬ 
ments,  fuch  as  to  them  appeared  quite  aftonilhing.  Some 
hiftorians  pretend  that  he  eftablilhed  the  Englilh  laws  in 
all  thofe  parts  which  had  fubmitted  to  his  jurifdiftion  ; 
but  this  mull  appear  extremely  improbable,  when  we  con- 
fider  how  tenacious  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  are  of 
their  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms.  The  Irilh  lords  had  been 
accuftomed  to  do  homage  to  a  fuperior;  and  they  had 
made  no  fubmilfion  to  Henry  which  they  had  not  formerly 
done  to  Roderic,  and  probably  thought  their  fubmilfion 
to  the  king  of  England  more  honourable  than  that  to 
'their  Irilh  monarchs  ;  and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  a 
wife  and  politic  monarch,  as  Henry  undoubtedly  was, 
fhould  form  at  once  fuch  an  extravagant  fcheme  as  alter¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  a  great  number  of  communities,  none  of 
which  he  had  fubdued  by  force  of  arms.  By  his  tra^ifac- 
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tions  both  with  the  natives  and  adventurers,  however, 
Henry  had  attained  the  abfolute  dominion  of  feveral  ma¬ 
ritime  cities  and  their  dependencies;  fo  that  he  had  both 
a  confiderable  number  of  real  fubjefts,  and  a  large  extent 
of  territory,  in  the  illand.  To  thefe  fubjefts  indeed 
Henry  granted  the  Englilh  laws  ;  and  gave  the  city  of 
Dublin  by  charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Briftol,  to  be  held 
of  him  and  his  heirs,  with  the  fame  liberties  and  free 
cuftoms  which  they  enjoyed  at  Briftol,  and  throughout 
all  his  land.  By  another  charter,  executed  foon  after,  he 
confirmed  to  his  bnrgefles  of  Dublin  all  manner  of  rights 
and  immunities  throughout  his  whole  land  of  England, 
Normandy,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  wherever  they  and  their 
effedis  Ihould  be,  to  be  fully  and  honourably  enjoyed  by 
them  as  his  free  and  faithful  fubjefts.  As  it  was  not 
eafy  to  induce  his  Englilh  fubjefts  immediately  to  fettle 
in  thefe  maritime  towns,  he  permitted  the  Oilmen  to  take 
polfeflion  of  Waterford;  and  to  them  he  granted  a  parti¬ 
cular  right  of  denization,  by  which  they  were  inverted  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  free  fubjefts,  and  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  his  realm.  For  the 
better  execution  of  thefe  new  laws,  the  king  alfo  made  a 
divifion  of  the  diftrifts  now  fubjecl  to  him  into  Ihires  or 
counties  ;  which  counties  afterwards  enlarged,  according 
to  the  extenfion  of  the  Englilh  fettlements  and  the  cir- 
cumltances  of  the  country,  formed  what  was  denominated 
the  Englijh  Pale.  Sheriffs  were  appointed  both  for  the 
counties  and  cities,  with  itinerant  judges,  and  other 
minifters  of  juftice,  and  ■officers  of  Hate,  and  every  appen¬ 
dage  of  Englilh  government  and  law.  To  complete  the 
whole  fyftem,  a  chief  governor,  or  reprefentative  of  the 
king,  was  appointed.  His  bufinefs  was  to  exercife  the 
royal  authority,  or  fuch  parts  of  it  as  might  be  committed 
to  him  in  the  king’s  abfence;  and,  as  the  Hate  of  Ireland, 
and  the  apprehenfions  of  war  or  infurreftions,  made  it 
neceffary  to  guard  againll  fudden  accidents,  it  was  pro¬ 
vided,  that,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  any  chief  governor, 
the  chancellor,  treafurer,  chief-juftiCe,  and  chief-baron, 
keeper  of  the  rolls,  and  king’s  ferjeant  at  law,  Ihould  be 
empowered,  with  confent  of  the  nobles  of  the  land,  to 
cleft  a  fucceffor,  who  was  to  exercife  the  full  power  and 
authority  of  this  office,  until  the  royal  pleafure  Ihould  be 
further  known. 

But,  while  Henry  was  thus  regulating  the  government 
of  his  new  dominions,  he  received  the  unwelcome  news, 
that  two  cardinals,  Albert  and  Theodine,  delegated  by 
the  pope,  had  arrived  in  Normandy,  to  make  inquilition 
into  the  death  of  Becket;  that,  having  waited  the  king’s 
arrival  until  their  patience  was  exhaulted,  they  now  fum- 
moned  him  to  appear  without  delay,  as  he  would  avert 
the  dreadful  fentence  of  excommunication,  and  preferve 
his  dominions  from  a  general  interdift.  Such  denuncia¬ 
tions  were  of  too  great  confequence  to  admit  of  his  longer 
ftay  in  Ireland  5  he  therefore  ordered  his  forces  and  the 
officers  of  his  houfehold  to  embark  without  delay,  referv- 
ing  three  ffiips  for  the  conveyance  of  himfelf  and  his  im¬ 
mediate  attendants.  Having  therefore  but  a  ftiort  time 
to  fecure  his  Iriffi  interefts,  he  addrefl'ed  himfelf  to  the 
original  Engiifh  adventurers,  and  by  grants  and  promifes 
laboured  to  detach  them  from  Strongbow,  and  to  bind 
them  firmly  to  himfelf.  To  make  amends  for  what  he 
had  taken  from  Fitz-Stephen,  he  granted  him  a  confider¬ 
able  diftrift  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  to  be  held 
by  knight’s  fervice ;  at  the  fame  time  entrufting  the  ma¬ 
ritime  towns  to  his  own  immediate  dependants.  Water¬ 
ford  was  committed  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Robert 
Fitz-Bernard,  and  Hugh  de  Gundeville,  with  a  train  of 
twenty  knights.  In  Wexford  were  ftationed  William 
Fitz-Andelm,  Philip  of  Haftings,  and  Philip  de  Braofa, 
with  a  like  number  of  attendants.  Hugh  de  Lacy  had  a 
grant  of  all  the  territory  of  Meath,  where  there  was  no 
fortified  place,  and  where  of  confequence  no  particular 
reservation  was  necefiary,  to  be  held  of  the  king  and  his 
heirs,  by  the  fervice  of  fifty  knights,  in  as  full  a  manner 
as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  Iriffi  princes.  He 
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alio  conftituted  him  lord  governor  of  Dublin,  with  a 
guard  of  twenty  knights.  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  and  Mau¬ 
rice  Fitz-Gerald  were  appointed  his  coadjutors,  with  an 
equal  train  ;  and  thefe,  with  others  of  the  firlt  adventurers, 
were  thus  obliged,  under  the  pretence  of  an  honourable 
-employment,  to  relide  at  Dublin,  fubjeft  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  infpeetion  of  de  Lacy,  in  whom  Henry  fee  nvs  to  have 
placed  his  chief  confidence.  Lands  were  affigned  in  the 
■neighbourhood  of  each  city  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
knights  and  foldiers.  Orders  were  given  to  build  a  caftle 
in  Dublin,  and  fortrefles  in  other  convenient  places;  and 
to  John  de  Courcey,  a  baron  diftinguilhed  by  his  enter- 
prifing  genius  and  abilities  for  war,  was  granted  the  whole 
■province  of  Ulfter,  provided  he  could  reduce  it  by  force 
•of  arms. 

Henry  was  no  looner  gone,  than  his  barons  began  to 
/.•contrive  how  they  might  belt  ftrengthen  their  own  in- 
terefts,  and  the  Irilh  how  they  might  belt  (hake  oft’  the 
yoke  to  which  they  had  fo  readily  lubmitted.  De  Lacy 
parcelled  out  the  lands  of  Meath  to  his  friends  and  adher¬ 
ents,  and  began  to  eredt  forts  to  keep  the  old  inhabitants 
in  awe.  This  gave  offence  to  O’Ruarc,  who  {till  enjoyed 
the  ealtern  part  of  this  territory  as  a  tributary  prince-. 
He  repaired  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  obtain  redrefs  from 
Lacy  for  fome  injuries  real  or  pretended;  but,  as  the  par¬ 
ties  could  not  come  to  an  agreement,  another  conference 
■was  appointed  on  a  hill  called  Taragh.  Both  parties 
came  with  a  confiderable  train  of  armed  followers  ;  and 
the  event  was  a  fcuffle,  in  which  O’Ruarc  and  feveral  of  his 
retinue  were  killed.  According  to  the  Englifli  accounts, 
he  had  formed  an  ambufcade  lor  the  deftruClion  of  the 
chief  governor,  which  by  prudent  precautions  was  coun¬ 
teracted  ;  while  by  the  I ri Hi  the  charge  of  treachery  is  re¬ 
torted  on  the  Englifh. 

The  king  had  been  obliged  to  weaken  his  forces  in 
Ireland,  by  withdrawing  feveral  of  his  garrifons.  This 
was  occafioned  by  the  rebellion  of  his  Tons,  as  related  un¬ 
der  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  573,  4,  5.  The 
troops  which  remained  in  Ireland  were  all'o  difcontented 
with  their  general,  Hervey  of  Mountmorris,  on  account 
of  his  feverity  in  difcipline,  and  reftraining  them  from 
plunder,  to  which  they  imagined  themfelves  intitled  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  deficiences  of  their  pay.  Raymond  le  Gros, 
the  fecond  in  command,  was  much  more  beloved  by  the 
foldiery  ;  and  to  fuch  a  height  had  the  jealoufies  between 
the  commanders  rifen,  that  all  effectual  oppolition  to  the 
Irilh  chieftains  was  prevented;  and  the  event  might  have 
been  fatal  to  the  Englifh  intereft,  had  not  Henry  found 
out  a  remedy.  He  fummoned  earl  Richard  to  attend  him 
at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  and  communicated  his  intentions 
of  committing  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  his  foie  direction. 
The  earl  exprelfed  the  utmoft  readinefs  to  fe'rve  his  mat¬ 
ter;  but  oblerved.,  that  he  had  already  experienced  the 
envy  and  malignity  of  his  fecret  enemies ;  that,  if  he  (hould 
appear  in  fuch  a  diftinguilhed  character  as  that  of  the 
king’s  deputy  in  Ireland,  their  infidious  practices  would 
be  renewed,  and  his  conduCt  mifreprefented.  1-Ie  there¬ 
fore  requelted  that  a  colleague  might  be  appointed  in  the 
commimon  ;  and  recommended  Raymond  as  a  perfon  of 
approved  loyalty  and  abilities,  as  well  as  highly  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  foldiery.  The  king  replied,  with  an  affected 
air  of  regard  and  confidence,  that  he  had  his  free  content 
to  employ  Raymond  in  any  fervice  he  (hould  deem  necef- 
lary,  not  as  a  colleague,  but  as  an  affiftant  ;  but  that  he 
relied  entirely  on  the  earl  himfelf,  and  implicitly  trufted 
every  thing  to  his  direction.  To  reward  his  fervices,  he 
granted  him  the  town  of  Wexford,  together  witn'a  fort 
erected  at  Wicklow;  and  then  difmift'ed  him  with  the  molt 
gracious  expreflions  of  favour. 

The  earl  landed  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  received  with 
all  the  refpeCt  due  to  the  royal  commiffion.  He  fignified 
the  king’s  pleafure,  that  Robert  Fitz-Bernard,  with  the 
garrifon  of  Waterford,  Ihould  inftantly  embark  and  repair 
to  Normandy;  that  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  and  Maurice 
jPwidergaft  Ihould  attend  the  fervice  of  their  fovereign  in 


England  ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  king’s  inftruCtionsj  took 
on  him  the  cuftody  of  the  cities  of  Dublin,  Waterford, 
and  Wexford.  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  Milo  de  Cogan  were, 
with  the  other  lords,  commanded  to  repair  to  England 
for  the  fervice  of  the  king  ;  by  which  the  earl's  forces 
were  confiderably  weakened,  and  he  foon  found  himfelf 
under  a  neceffity  of'  appointing  Raymond  to  the  chief 
command.  The  new  general  proved  fuccefsful  in  fome 
enterprifes  again!!  the  rebellious  Irilh ;  but,  having  pre¬ 
fumed  upon  his  merits  to  demand  in  marriage  Bafilia  the 
earl's  filter,  Richard  refufed  his  confent,  and  Raymond 
retired  into  Wales. 

Thus  the  fupreme  command  again  devolved  upon  Her¬ 
vey  of  Mountmorris  ;  who,  being  feniible  that  his  cha¬ 
racter  had  fuftered  much  from  a  comparifon  with  that  of 
Raymond,  determined  to  emulate  his  fuccelfes  by  fome 
bold  attempt  againit  the  rebels.  A  detachment  of  four 
hundred  of  his  men,  however,  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
furprifed  and  cut  off  by  the  enemy  ;  and  this  fuccefs 
ferved  as  a  fignal  for  a  general  revolt.  Several  of  the 
Leinfter  chieftains,  who  had  lately  made  their  fubmiffion, 
and  bound  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  king  Henry,  now 
openly  difclaimed  alt  engagements.  Even  Donald  Ke- 
vanagh,  fon  to  the  late  king  Dermod,  who  had  hitherto 
adhered  to  the  Engliftv  in  their  greateft  difficulties,  now 
declared  againit  them,  and  claimed  a  right  to  the  kingdom 
of  Leinfter;  while  Roderic,  on  his  part,  was  aCtive  in 
uniting  the  princes  of  Ulfter,  the  native  lords  of  Meath, 
and  other  chiefs,  againit  their  common  enemy.  This 
produced  the  immediate  recal  of  Raymond  ;  and  Richard 
no  longer  refuled  his  confent  to  the  marriage  with  his  fif- 
ter,  which  was  folemnized  immediately  on  Raymond’s 
arrival.  The  very  next  morning,  the  bridegroom  was 
obliged  to  take  the  field  againit  Roderic,  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  great  devastations  in  Meath.  By  the  vigorous 
conduCt  of  the  Englifh  commander,  who,  after  tranquil¬ 
lizing  Leinfter,  advanced  to  Limcric,  and  took  that  city, 
he  was  not  only  prevented  from  doing  farther  mifchief, 
but  at  lalt  convinced  of  the  folly  of  reliltance;  and  there-, 
fore  determined  to  make  a  final  fubmiffion.  Yet,  con- 
ftious  of  his  dignity,  he  difdained  to  fubmit  to  a  lubjeCt ; 
and  therefore,  inltead  of  treating  with  earl  Richard,  he 
fent  deputies  direCtly  to  the  king.  The  deputies  were, 
Catholicus  archbifnop  of  Tuam,  the  abbot  of  St.  Brandari, 
and  Ma/ler  Lawrence,  as  he  is  ftyled,  chancellor  to  the 
king  of  Connaught. 

The  terms  of  this  fubmiffion,  by  which  Henry  became 
foie  monarch  of  Ireland,  were  as  follow  :  Roderic  con- 
fented  to  do  homage  and  pay  tribute,  as  liege-man  to  the 
king  of  England  ;  on  which  condition  he  was  allowed  to 
hold  the  kingdom  of  Connaught,  as  well  as  his  other 
lands  and  fovereignties,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  he  had 
enjoyed  them  before  the  arrival  of  Henry  in  Ireland. 
His  vaflals  were  to  hold  under  him  in  peace,  as  long  as 
they  paid  their  tribute  and  continued  faithful  to  the  king 
of  England  ;  in  which  Roderic  was  to  enforce  their  due 
obedience,  and  for  this  purpofe  to  call  to  his  affiftance 
the  Englifh  government,  if  necelfary.  The  annual  tribute 
to  be  paid  was  every  tenth  merchantable  hide,  as  well 
from  Connaught  as  from  the  reft  of  the  illand ;  excepting 
thofe  parts  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  the  king  of 
England  and  his  barons,  viz.  Dublin  and  Meath  with 
their  appurtenances,  Wexford  and  all  Leinfter,  and  Wa¬ 
terford  with  its  lands  as  far  as  Dungarvan  inclufive  ;  in 
all  which  diltrifts  Roderic  was  not  to  interfere,  nor  claim 
any  power  or  authority.  The  Irilh  who.  had  fled  from 
thefe  diltricts  were  to  return,  and  either  pay  their  tribute, 
or  perform  the  fervices  required  by  their  tenures,  at  the 
option  of  their  immediate  lords  ;  and,  if  refractory,  Ro¬ 
deric,  at  the  requifition  of  their  lords,  was  to  compel  them 
to  return.  He  was  to  take  hoftages  from  his  vaftals,  fuch 
as  he  and  his  liege-lord  Ihould  think  proper;  and  on  his 
part  to  deliver  either  thefe  or  others  to  the  king,  according 
to  the  royal  pleafure.  His  vaffals  were  to  furnilh  hawks 
and  hounds  annually  to  the  Englilh  monarch  ;  and  were 
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r.ot  to  detain  any  tenant  of  his  immediate  demefnes  in 
Ireland,  contrary  to  his  royal  pleafure  and  command. 
This  treaty  was  folemnly  ratified  in  a  gntnd  council  of 
prelates  and  temporal  barons,  among  whom  we  find  the 
archbifhop  of  Dublin  one  of  the  fubfcr'ibing  witnelTes. 
As  metropolitan  of  Leinfter,  he  was  now  become  an  En- 
,glifh  fubjeft,  and  was  probably  fummoned  on  this  occa- 
fion  as  one  obliged  to  attend,  and  who  had  a  right  to  af- 
ffift  in  the  king’s  great  council.  It  is  alfo  obfervable, 
that  Henry  now  treated  with  Roderic  not  merely  as  a  pro¬ 
vincial  prince,  but  as  monarch  of  Ireland.  This  is  evi¬ 
dently  implied  and  fuppoled  in  the  articles;  although  his 
monarchical  powers  and  privileges  were  little  more  than 
nominal,  frequently  difregarded  and  oppofed  by  the  Irifli 
toparchs.  Even  by  their  fubmiflions  to  Henry,  many  of 
them  in  effeft  difavowed  and  renounced  the  fovereignty 
of  Roderic;  but  now  his  fupremacy  feemed-to  be  indul- 
trioufly  ‘acknowledged,  that  the  prefent  fubmifiion  might 
appear  virtually  the  fubmifiion  of  all  the  fubordinate 
princes,  and  thus  the  king  of  England  be  inverted  with 
the  fovereignty  of  the  whole  ifland.  The  marks  of  lo- 
vereignty,  however,  were  no  more  than  homage  and 
tribute ;  in  every  other  particular,  the  regal  rights  of 
Roderic  were  left  inviolate.  The  Englilh  laws  were 
only  to  be  enforced  in  the  Englifli  pale ;  and,  even 
there,  the  Irifii  tenant  might  live  in  peace,  as  the  fubject 
of  the  Irifli  monarch  ;  bound  only  to  pay  his  quota  of 
tribute,  and  not  to  take  arms  againft  the  king  of  England. 

But,  though  by  this  treaty,  concluded  in  1175,  the  whole 
ifland  thus  became  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  England,  it  was 
far  from  being  fettled  in  tranquillity,  or  indeed  from 
having  the  fituation  of  its  inhabitants  amended  almort  in 
any  degree.  One  great  occalion  of  difturbance  was,  that 
the  Englffh  laws  were  confined  to  thole  parts  which 
had  been  fubdued  by  force  of  arms;  while  the  chieftains 
that  had  only  fubmitted  to  pay  tribute,  were  allowed  to 
retain  the  ancient  Irifli  laws  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  jurildiftions.  By  thefe  old  Irifli  laws,  many  crimes 
accounted  capital  with  us,  fuch  as  robbery  and  murder, 
might  be  cotnpenfated  by  a  fhm  of  money.  Hence  it  hap¬ 
pened,  that  very  unequal  punilhinents  were  inflicted  for 
the  fame  offence.  It  one  Etfglifhman  killed  another,  he 
was  punilhed  with  death;  but,  if  lie  killed  an  Iriflinian, 
he  was  punilhed  only  by  a  fine.  If  an  Irifiiman,  on  the 
other  hand,  killed  an  Englilhman,  he  was  certainly  pu¬ 
nilhed  with  death;  and  as,  in  times  of  violence  and  out¬ 
rage,  the  crime  of  murder  was  very  frequent,  the  circuvn- 
ftance  juft  mentioned  tended  to  produce  an  implacable 
hatred  between  the  original  inhabitants  and  the  Englifli. 
As  the  Irifii  laws  were  thus  more  favourable  to  the  bar¬ 
barity  natural  to  the  tempers  of  fome  individuals,  many 
of  the  Englilh  were  alfo  tempted  to  lay  aside  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  their  countrymen  altogether,  and  to  aflo- 
eiate  themfelves  with  the  Irifii,  that,  by  becoming  fyb- 
je<5t  to  their  laws,  they  might  thus  have  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying  their  brutal  inclinations  with  lels  controul 
than  formerly  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time,  thefe  degenerate 
Englijh,  as  they  were  called,  proved  more  bitter  enemies 
to  their  countrymen  than  even  the  Iriih  themfelves. 

Another  caule  of  the  diftrefl'es  of  Irelasid  was,  the  great 
power  of  the  Englifli  barons,  among  whom  Henry  had 
divided  the  greatelt  part  of  his  Irifli  dominions.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  influence  only  inflamed  them  with  a  defire 
for  more;  and,  inlfead  of  contributing  their  endeavours  to 
increafe  the  authority  of  their  fovereign,  or  to  civilize  the 
barbarous  people  over  whom  they  were  placed,  they  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  counteract  and  deltroy  each 
other.  Henry  himfelf,  indeed,  leems  to  have  been  infect¬ 
ed  with  a  very  fatal  jealoufy  in  this  refpect ;  for,  though 
the  abilities  and  fidelity  of  Raymond  had  abundantly  nia- 
nifelted  themfelves,  the  king  never  could  allow  himfelf  to 
continue  him  in  the  government  of  the  ifland;  and  the 
confequence  of  degrading  him  never  failed  to  be  a  fcene 
ol  uproar  and  coniufion.  To  thefe  two  reafons  we  mult 
likewife  add  another;  namely,  that,  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
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kingdom  where  the  Iriih  chieftains  enjoyed  the  fove- 
l'eignty,  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  make  war  upon  each 
other  as  formerly,  without  the  leart  reft  rain  t.  This  like¬ 
wife  induced  many  of  the  Englifli  to  degenerate,  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  Iharing  the  plunder 
acquired  by  thefe  petty  wars  ;  fo  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
ifland  was  a  perpetual  fcene  of  horror,  almoft  unequalled 
in  the  hiftory  of  any  country. 

After  the  death  of  earl  Richard,  Raymond  was  imme¬ 
diately  elefted  to  fucceed  him  ;  but  was  fuperfeded  by  the 
king,  who  appointed  William  Fitz-Andelm,  a  nobleman 
allied  to  Raymond,  to  lucceed  in  his  place.  The  new 
governor  had  neither  inclination  nor  abilities  to  perform 
the  talk  afligned  to  .him:  he  was  of  a  rapacious  temper, 
fenfual  and  corrupt  in  his  manners  ;  and  therefore  only 
ltudied  to  enrich  himfelf.  The  native  Irifli,  provoked  by 
fome  depredations  of  the  Englifli,  commenced  holtilities  ; 
but  Fitz-Andelm,  inftead  of  reprefling  thefe  with  vigour 
in  the  beginning,  treated  the  chieftains  with  affeCled 
cotirtefy  and  flattery.  This  they  had  fufficient  difeern- 
ment  to  fee,  and  to  defpife ;  while  the  original  adventurers 
had  the  burden  of  the  whole  defence  of  the  Englijh  pale , 
as  the  Englifli  territories  were  called,  thrown  upon  them, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  bad  conduct.  of  the  governor 
was  the  caufe  of  perpetual  diforders.  The  conlequence 
of  this  was,  that  the  lords  avowed  their  hatred  of  Fitz- 
Andelm ;  the  foldiers  were  mutinous,  ill-appointed,  ar.d 
unpaid ;  and  the  Irifli  came  in  crowds  to  the  governor 
with  perpetual  complaints  againft  the  old  adventurers, 
which  were  always  decided  againft  the  latter;  and  this 
decifion  increaled  their  confidence,  without  leffening  their 
difaffeclion . 

In  this  unfavourable  ftate  of  affairs,  John  de  Courcey, 
a  bold  adventurer,  who  had  as  yet  reaped  none  of  the  be¬ 
nefits  he  expefted,  refolved  to  undertake  an  expedition 
againft  the  natives,  in  order  to  enrich  himfelf  with  their 
Ipoils.  With  a  band  of  500  men  he  arrived  at  the  city 
of  Down,  which  he  feized  and  fortified.  The  Irifli  at 
that  time  were  giving  no  offence;  and  therefore  pleaded 
the  treaty  lately  concluded  with  king  Henry;  but  trea¬ 
ties  were  of  little  avail,  when  put  in  competition  with  the 
neceifities  of  an  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurer.  The 
confequence  was,  that  the  flame  of  war  was  kindled 
through  the  whole  ifland.  The  chieftains  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  war  with  the  Englifli,  to  commence  hoftilities 
againft  each  other.  Delfnond  and  Thomond,  in  the 
fouthern  province,  were  diftraCted  by  the  jealoufies  of 
contending  chiefs,  and  the  whole  land  was  wafted  by  un¬ 
natural  and  bloody  quarrels.  Treachery  and  murder  were 
revenged  by  praftices.of  the  fame  kind,  in  inch  a  manner 
as  to  perpetuate  a  fuccellion  of  outrages  the  mod  horrid, 
and  the  molt  disgraceful  to  humanity.  The  northern  pro¬ 
vince  was  a  fcene  of  the  like  enormities;  though  the  new 
Englilh  fettlers,  who  were  confidered  as  a  common  enemy, 
ought  to  have  united  the  natives  among  themfelves.  Ail 
were  equally  ftrangers  to  the  virtues  of  humanity;  nor 
was  religion,  in  the  form  it  then  aifumed,  capable  of  re- 
ftraining  thefe  violences  in  the  leaft. 

Ireland  was  thus  in  a  ftiort  time  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate, 
tnat  Henry  perceived  the  neceflity  of  recalling  Fitz-An- 
delm,  and  appointing  another  governor.  Hugh  de  Lacy 
was  accordingly  nominated  to  fucceed  him.  Fitz-Andelm 
left  his  government  without  being  regretted,  and  is  faid 
by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times  to  have  done  only  one 
good  adrtion  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion  :  this  was  nothing  more  important  than  the  re¬ 
moving  of  a  relic,  called  the  faff  of  Jefus ,  from  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Armagh  to  that  of  Dublin  ;  probably  that  it  might 
be  in  greater  fafety,  as  the  war  raged  violently  in  Ulfter. 
De  Lacy,  however,  was  a  man  of  a  quite  different  dil'po- 
fition,  and  every  way  qualified  for  the  difficult  govern¬ 
ment  with  which  he  was  inverted  ;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
the  king,  by  inverting  his  fon  John  with  the  lorcljjiip  of 
Ireland ,  gave  occalion  to  greater  difturbauces  than  even 
thofe  which  had  already  happened.  The  nature' of  this 
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lord  fn  ip  ’> is  been  much  difputed  ;  but  the  moil  probable 
opinion  is,  that  the  king’s  ion  was  .now, to  be  invefted 
with  a'll  the  rights  and  powers  which  had  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  Roderic,  vrho  was  allowed  the  title  of  king  of 
Ireland.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  Henry  had  any 
right  to  deprive  Roderic  of  thefe  powers,  and  (till  lefs  had 
he  to  difpofe  of  any  of  the  territories  of  thefe  chieftains 
who  had  agreed  to  become  his  tributaries.  This  never- 
thelefs  he  certainly  did  ;  and  it  failed  not  to  be  productive 
of  an  immediate  war  with  thefe  chiefs. 

The  new  governor  entered  on  his  office  with  fpirit  and 
vigour;  but,  being  mif-reprefented  t'o  the  king  by  fome 
factious  barons,  he  was  in  a  fhort  time  recalled,  and  two 
others,  totally  unfit  for  the  government,  appointed  in  his 
room.  This  error  was  foon  corrected,  and  Lacy  was  re¬ 
placed  in  three  months.  The  fame  jealoufy  which  pro¬ 
duced  his  firth  degradation,  foon  produced  a  fecond;  and 
Philip  de  Braofa,  or  Philip  of  Worcejlcr  as  he  is  called,  a 
man  of  a  inoft  avaricious  difpofition,  was  appointed  to 
lucceed  him.  This  governor  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  his  fuperftitious  fubjects  expefted  every  moment  that 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  would  fall  upon  him,  and  deliver 
them  from  his  tyranny. 

About  this  time  (in  1183)  the  valiant  Milo  de  Cogan 
fell  by  the  fouled  treachery.  Travelling  from  Cork  to 
Lifmore,  he  with  fix  other  perfons,  among  whom  was 
Ralph  fon  of  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  was  aflaffinated,  by 
Mac  Tire,  an  Irishman  whom  he  had  regarded  as  his 
warmed  friend,  and  who  had  invited  him  to  his  houfefor 
this  bafe  purpofe  with  the  ftronged  profeffions  of  cordial 
hofpitality.  The  fatal  intelligence  made  fo  profound  an 
impreflion  on  the  elder  Fitz-Stephen,  who  had  fome  time 
before  loft  another  fon,  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  reafon. 
As  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  had  been  dead  fome  years,  and 
Harvey  of  Mountmorris  had  retired  to  a  monadery,  few 
of  the  leaders  of  the  fird  Englith  adventurers  in  Ireland 
were  now  left  upon  the  dage. 

The  power  of  the  new  governor  was  of  fiiort  duration  ; 
for  now  prince  John  prepared  to  exercife  the  authority 
with  which  his  father  had  inveded  him  in  Ireland.  He 
W'as  attended  by  a  confiderable  military  force;  his  train 
was  formed  of  a  company  of  gallant  Normans  in  the  pride 
of  youth  ;  but  luxurious,  infolent,  and  followed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Engliftimen,  drangers  to  the  country  they  were  to 
vifit,  defperate  in  their  fortunes,  accudomed  to  a  life  of 
profligacy,  and  filled  with  great  expectations  of  advantage 
from  their  prefent  fervice.  The  whole  affembly  embarked 
in  a  fleet  of  fixty  (hips,  and  arrived  at  Waterford  in  1185, 
after  a  profperous  voyage,  filling  the  whole  country  with 
the  greeted  furprife  and  expectation. 

The  young  prince  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  years  cf 
difcretion;  nor  indeed,  from  his  fubfequent  conduit, 
does  it 'appear  that  his  difpofition  was  luch  as  qualified 
him  in  the  lead  for  the  high  dignity  to  which  he  was 
raifed.  The  hardy  Welftunen  who  fird  migrated  into 
Ireland  immediately  waited  upon  him  to  do  him  homage; 
but  they  were  difagreeable  to  the  gay  courtiers,  and  to 
the  prince  himfelf,  who  attended  to  nothing  but  his  plea- 
fures.  The  Iridi  lords  were  at  fird  terrified  by  the  mag¬ 
nificent  reprefentation  of  the  force  of  the  Englifh  army; 
and,  being  reconciled  to  fubmifllon  by  the  dignity  of  the 
prince’s  dation,  hadened  in  crowds  to  Waterford  to  do 
him  homage.  They  exhibited  a  fpeCtacle  to  the  Norman 
courtiers  which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  treat  with  con¬ 
tempt  and  ridicule.  The  Irifh  lords,  with  uncouth  at¬ 
tire,  thick  bufliy  beards,  and  hair  Handing  on  end,  ad¬ 
vanced  with  very  little  ceremony;  and,  according  to  their 
own  notions  of  refpeCt,  offered  to  kiis  the  young  prince. 
His  attendants  depped  in,  and  prevented  this  horrid  vio¬ 
lation  of  decorum  by  thru  ding  away  the  Iriflimen.  The 
whole  affembly  burd  into  peals  of  laughter,  pulled  the 
beards,  and  committed  feveral  other  indignities  on  the 
perfons,  of  their  gueds  ;  which  were  immediately  and  fe- 
verely  refen  ted.  The  chieftains  left  the  court,  boiling 
with  indignation ;  and,  meeting  others  of  their  country- 
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men  hadening  to  do  homage  to  the  prince,  they  informed 
them  of  the  reception  they  themfelves  had  me(  with.  A 
league  was  indantly  formed  to  extirpate  the  Eriglidi,  and 
the  whole  nation  flew  to  arms  ;  while  John  and  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  indead  of  oppofing  the  enemy,  employed  themfelves 
in  harafling  and  opprefling  thofe  who  were  under  their 
immediate  jurifdidtion.  The  country  was  therefore  over¬ 
run  by  the  barbarians,  agriculture  entirely  neglected,  and  a 
dreadful  famine  threatened  to  follow  the  calamities  of  .war. 

This  terrible  devadation  had  continued  for  eight  months 
before  the  king  was  fully  acquainted  with  it.  He  then 
determined  to  recal  his  fon;  but  was  at  a  lofs  whom  he 
(hould  name  for  his  fucceffor.  Lacy,  whofe  vvifdom,  juf- 
tice,  and  knowledge  of  Iridi  affairs,  combined  with  his 
military  talents,  had  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  of¬ 
fice  of  chief  governor,  had  been  treacheroufly  murdered. 
Being  engaged  in  erefting,  on  the  fite  of  an  ancient  ab¬ 
bey,  a  fortrefs  to  repel  the  incurfions  of  the  enemy,  he 
was  aflaffinated  with  an  axe  by  one  of  his  labourers,  who 
fled  exulting,  as  the  avenger  of  facrilege,  to  his  country¬ 
men  in  arms.  The  king  was  at  lad  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  John  de  Courcey,  whofe  boiderous  valour 
deemed  now  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prevent  the  Eng- 
1  i Hi  from  being  totally  exterminated.  The  new  governor 
was  obliged  at  fird  to  aft  on  the  defenfive;  but,  as  his 
enemies  foon  forgot  their  league,  and  began  their  ufual 
hodilities  againd  each  other,  he  was  at  lad  enabled  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  Englifli  government,  and  t® 
fupport  its  acquifitions  in  Ireland,  though  not  to  ex¬ 
tend  them. 

Henry  was  fo  well  pleaded  with  the  conqued  of  Ire¬ 
land,  that  he  placed  the  title  of  Lord  of  Ireland,  in  his 
royal  ftyle,  before  his  hereditary  dates  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine.  And  yet  Ireland,  fays  judge  Cox,  was  at  this 
time  fo  inconfiderable,  or  fo  little  improved,  that  there 
were  not  five  cadles  of  Iridi  building  in  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  :  “Dublin,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  were  built  by  the 
Eaderlings;  and  all  the  red  have  been  built  fince  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Ireland.  As  to  the  cadles  built  by  the  Irifh, 
they  were  no  other  than  turf  or  wattles  pladered  over. 
The  fird  pile  of  lime  and  done,  built  in  Ireland,  was  the 
cadle  of  Tuam,  erefted  A.  D.  1x61,  by  Roderic  O’Con¬ 
nor,  the  monarch ;  and,  for  the  rarity  of  it,  called  Caf- 
trum  Mirificum.” 

Henry  II.  died  in  the  year  1189,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Richard  I.  The  new  king  was  determined  on  an 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  left  him  no  leifure  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  John,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  granted  him  by  his  father,  took  upon  him  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  Iridi  affairs;  and  immediately  degraded  de 
Courcey  from  his  government,  appointing  in  his  place 
Hugh  de  Lacy  the  younger.  De  Courcey,  provoked  at 
this  indignity,  retired  into  Ulder,  where  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  engaged  in  a  furious  war  with  the  natives,  and  at 
lad  almoft  entirely  detached  liimfelf  from  the  Englifli  go¬ 
vernment.  This  diffenfion,  which  betrayed  the  weaknefs 
of  the  Englifli  government,  afforded  no  (mall  encourage¬ 
ment  to  its  Irifli  enemies.  Cathal,  (furnamed,  from  his 
feats  of  homicide,  the  bloody-handed,)  prince  of  Con¬ 
naught,  and  a  fon  of  Roderic  O’Connor,  took  advantage 
of  the  confufion  that  enfued  to  make  preparations  for  at¬ 
tacking  the  Englifli  fettlements  with  all  his  force.  The 
vanity  of  this  chieftain,  who  affeCted  to  reflore  the  mo¬ 
narchy  of  Ireland,  was  raifed  high  by  the  fuccefs  of  a 
battle,  which  was  in  fait  more  glorious  to  the  vanquiflied 
than  to  the  conqueror.  Armoric  of  St.  Lawrence,  with 
a  band  of  thirty  horfemen  and  two  hundred  infantry,  was 
on  his  march  to  join  de  Courcey  through  a  part  of  Ca- 
thal’s  territory,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  that  prince 
with  a  numerous  army.  Retreat  was  impracticable  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  cavalry,  who,  after  fome  heiitation,  refolved 
to  (hare  the  fate  of  their  companions.  It  was  determined 
that,  with  the  exception  of  two,  who  were  appointed  to 
view  the  fcene  from  an  eminence,  and  to  give  de  Cour-  . 
cey  a  faithful  account  of  the  refult,  they  lhould  all  fell 
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their  lives  as  dearly  as  pofiible.  The  cavalry,  plunging 
their  fwords  into  their  horfes  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the 
booty,  were  embodied  with  the  foot;  and  this  little  band 
advanced  with  fuch  compofure  and  confidence  as  to  afto- 
nifh  the  hoftile  army.  Turning  back  to  back  when  they 
were  furrounded,  they  defended  themfelves  with  all  the 
'fury  of  delpair,  fo  that  a  thoufand  Irilh  corpfes  beftrewed 
the  field,  together  with  thole  of  the  Englilh  heroes.  Elated 
with  this  inglorious  advantage,  Cathal  founded  an  abbey 
on  the  fpot,  and  thus,  by  this  weak  and  inconfiderate 
mark  of  triumph,  railed  a  trophy  to  the  romantic  valour 
of  his  enemies. 

At  this  difaftrous  period,  to  the  horrors  of  which  was 
added  the  deftrudlion  of  almoft  all  Dublin  by  an  acci¬ 
dental  conflagration,  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  recalled  from 
his  government,  and  William  Petit,  earl  marlhal  of  Eng¬ 
land,  appointed  in  his  place.  Petit’s  adminiftration 
proved  more  unfortunate  than  that  of  any  of  his  prede- 
ceffors.  Confederacies  were  every  where  formed  againft 
the  Englilh  ;  the  latter  were  every  where  defeated,  their 
towns  taken ;  and  their  power  would  certainly  have  been 
annihilated,  had  not  the  Irilh,  as  ufual,  turned  their  arms 
againft  each  other. 

In  this  defperate  fituation  matters  continued  during 
the  whole  reign  of  king  Richard,  and  part  of  the  reign  of 
John,  while  the  diftreffes  of  the  country  were  increafed 
by  the  difienfions  and  difaffeftion  of  the  Englilh  lords, 
who  afpired  at  independence,  and  made  war  upon  each 
other  like  Irilh  chieftains..  The  prudent  conduit  of  a 
governor  named  Meiler  Fitz-Henry,  however,  at  laft  put 
an  end  to  tbefe  terrible  commotions  ;  and,  about  the  year 
1208,  the  kingdom  was  more  quiet  than  it  had  been  for 
a  long  time  before.  In  1210,  John  came  over  to  Ireland 
in  perfon  with  an  army,  with  a  delign,  as  he  faid,  to  re¬ 
duce  his  refractory  nobles  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  More 
than  twenty  Irilh  chiefs  waited  upon  him  immediately  to 
do  him  homage;  while  three  of  theJSnglifh  barons,  Hugh 
and  Walter  de  Lacy  and  William  de  Braofa,  fled  to 
France.  The  king,  at  the  delire  of  his  Irilh  fubjedts, 
granted  them,  for  their  information,  a  regular  code  and 
charter  of  laws,  to  be  deposited  in  the  exchequer  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  under  the  king’s  feal.  For  the. effectual  execution  of 
thefe  laws,  befides  the  eftablilhment  of  the  king’s  courts 
of  judicature  in  Dublin,  there  was  now  made  a  new  and 
more  ample  divifion  of  the  king’s  lands  of  Ireland  into 
counties,  where  fheriffs  and  many  other  officers  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  Thefe  counties  were,  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare, 
Argial,  now  called  Lowth ,  Katherlagh,  Kilkenny,  Wex¬ 
ford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limeric,  and  Tipperary ; 
which  marks  the  extent  of  the  Englifh  dominions  at  this 
time  as  confined  to  a  part  of  Leinlter  and  Munfter,  and 
to  thofe  parts  of  Meath  and  Argial  which  lie  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ulfter,  as  now  defined.  Before  his  departure, 
the  king  gave  liberty  to  John  de  Grey,  bilhop  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  whom  he  appointed  governor,  to  coin  money  of 
the  fame  weight  with  that  of  England ;  and  which,  by 
royal  proclamation,  was  made  current  in  England  as  well 
as  Ireland. 

This  ecclefiaftical  governor  is  faid  to  have  managed  af¬ 
fairs  fo  happily,  that,  during  the  violent  contefts  between 
John  and  his  barons,  Ireland  enjoyed  an  unufual  degree 
of  tranquillity.  We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that 
this  unhappy  country  was  at  this,  or  indeed  any  other, 
period,  till  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  perfectly 
free  from  diforders  ;  only  they  were  confined  to  thofe 
diftrifts  raoft  remote  from  the  Englifh  government.  In 
12x3,  the  commotions  were  renewed,  through  the  immea- 
furable  ambition  and  contentions  of  the  Englifh  barons, 
who  defpifed  all  controul,  and  oppreffed  the  inhabitants 
in  a  terrible  manner.  The  diforders  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  encouraged  them  to  defpife  the 
royal  authority;  they  were  ever  the  fecret  enemies,  and 
fometimes  the  avowed  adverfaries,  of  each  other;  and  in 
many  places  where  they  had  obtained  fettlements,  the  na¬ 
tives  were  firft  driven  into  infurreCtions  by  their  cruelty, 
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and  then  pimifhed  with  double  cruelty  for  their  refin¬ 
ance.  The  Englifh  laws,  which  tended  to  punifh  the  au¬ 
thors  of  thefe  outrages,  were  fcorned  by  an  imperious 
ariftocratic  faction,  who,  in  the  phrenzy  of  rapine  and 
ambition,  trampled  on  the  molt  falutary  i’nftitutions.  In 
1228,  a  remonltrance  was  prefented  to  the  king  againft 
this  dangerous  negleCt  and  lufpenfion  of  the  laws;  which 
he  anfwered  by  a  mandate  to  the  chief  governor,  directing 
that  the  whole  body  of  nobility,  knights,  free  tenants, 
and  bailiffs  of  the  feveral  counties,  fliould  be  convened  ; 
that  the  charter  of  Englifh  laws  and  cuftoms  received 
from  king  John,  and  to  which  they  were  bound  by  oath, 
fliould  be  read  over  in  their  prefence;  that  they  fliould  be 
directed  for  the  future  ftrictly  to  obferve  and  adhere  to 
thefe;  and  that  proclamation  fliould  be  made  in  every 
county  of  Ireland,  ftriitly  enjoining  obedience,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  lands  and  tenements.  How  little  eff'est 
was  produced  by  thig  order,  we  may  learn  from  another, 
dated  in  124.6  ;  where  the  barons  are  commanded,  for  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  land,  to  permit  it  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  the  law's  of  England. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  conceived  more  terrible  than 
the  ftate  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Peo¬ 
ple  of  all  ranks  appear  to  have  been  funk  into  the  loweft 
degree  of  depravity.  The  powerful  Englifh  lords  not 
only  fubverted  the  peace  and  fecurity^ of  the  people,  by 
refufing  to  admit  the  falutary  laws  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  hut  behaved  with  the  utmoft  injuftice  and  violence 
to  the  natives  who  did  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  conftitution.  The  clergy  appear  to  have  been  equally 
abandoned  with  the  reft;  nor  indeed  could  it  be  other- 
wife;  for,  through  the  partialities  of  Henry  himfelf,  the 
negleCted,  the  worthlefs,  and  the  depreffed,  among  the 
Englifh  clergy,  found  refuge  in  the  church  of  Ireland. 
What  were  the  manners  of  thefe  clergy,  will  appear  from 
the  following  petition  of  a  widow  to  king  Edward  I. 
“Margaret  le  Blunde,  of  Gafliel,  petitions  our  lord  the 
king’s  grace,  that  the  may  have  her  inheritance  which  file 
recovered  at  Clonmell  before  the  king’s  judges,  & c.  againft 
David  Macmackerwayt  bifhop  of  Cafhel.  hem,  the  faid. 
Margaret  petitions  redrefs  on  account  that  her  father  was 
killed  by  tile  faid  bifhop.  Item,  for  the  imprifonment  of 
her  grandfather  and  mother,  whom  he  fliut  up  and  de¬ 
tained  in  prifon  until  they  perifhed  by  famine,  becaufe 
they  attempted  to  feek  redrefs  for  the  death  of  their  fon, 
father  of  your  petitioner,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  faid 
bifhop.  Item,  for  the  death  of  her  fix  brothers  and  fifters, 
who  were  ftarved  to  death  by  the  faid  bifhop,  becaufe  he 
had  their  inheritance  in  his  hands  at  the  time  he  killed 
their  father.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  faid  bifhop 
had  built  an  abbey  in  the  city  of  Cafhel,  on  the  king’s 
lands  granted  for  this  purpofe,  which  he  hath  filled  with 
robbers,  who  murder  the  Englifh,  and  depopulate  the 
country  ;  and  that,  wdien  the  council  of  our  lord  the 
king  attempts  to  take  cognizance  of  the  offence,  he  ful¬ 
minates  the  fentence  of  excommunication  againft  them. 
It  is  to  be  noted  aifo,  that  the  faid  Margaret  has  five 
times  croffed  the  Irilh  fea.  Wherefore,  file  petitions  for 
God’s  fake,  that  the  king’s  grace  will  have  compaflior\, 
and  that  (he  may  be  admitted  to  take  poffeflion  of  her  in¬ 
heritance.  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  aforefaid 
bifhop  hath  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  many  other  Eng- 
liflimen  befides  that  of  her  father  ;  and  that  the  aforefaid 
Margaret  hath  many  times  obtained  writs  of  our  lord  the 
king,  but  to  no  effeit,  by  reafon  of  the  influence  and  bri¬ 
bery  of  the  faid  bifhop.  She  further  petitions,  for  God’s 
fake,  that  fhe  may  have  colts  and  damages,  &c.” 

Matters  continued  in  the  fame  deplorable  ftate  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  with  this  additional  grievance, 
that  the  kingdom  was  infefted  by 'invafions  of  the  Scots. 
The  Englifh  monarch  indeed  poffeffed  all  tlfat  prudence 
and  valour  which  were  neceflary  to  have  reduced  the 
ifland  to  a  ftate  of  tranquillity;  but  his  project  of  con¬ 
quering  Scotland  left  him  but  little  leifure  to  attend  to 
the  diitraCted  ftate  of  Ireland.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
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that  the  grievous  diftrefs  of  that  country  gave  him  great 
uneafinels;  fo  that  he  tranfmitted  his  mandate  to  the  pre¬ 
lates  of  Ireland,  requiring  them  to  interpofe  their  fpiritual 
authority  for  compofing  the  public  diforders.  About 
the  fame  time,  the  Irilh  who  lay  contiguous  to  the  En¬ 
glifh,  and  who  dwelt  among  them,  prefented  a  petition 
to  the  king,  offering  to  pay  him  8000  merks,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Englilh 
fubjefts.  To  this  petition  he  returned  a  favourable  an- 
fwer;  but  his  good  intentions  were  defeated- by  the  licen¬ 
tious  nobility,  who  knew  that  thefe  laws  would  have  cir- 
cumfcribed  their  rapacious-  views,  and  controuled  their 
violence  and  oppreffion.  Petitions  of  the  fame  kind  were 
feveral  times  repeated  during  this  reign,  but  as  often  de¬ 
feated  ;  though  l'ome  means  were  ufed  for  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom,  fuch  as  the  frequent  calling  of  parliaments, 
appointing  fheriffs  in  fome  new  counties,  &c. 

Alfemblies  of  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons,  had  be¬ 
fore  this  period  been  convened  as  colonial  parliaments,  or 
bodies  reprefenting  the  Englifh  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  firft 
that  had  the  appearance  of  a  regular  parliament  was  lum- 
moned  in  1295,  by  fir  John  Wogan,  an  able  chief  go¬ 
vernor  who  laboured  to  heal  the  diforders  of  the  country. 
Belides  the  regular  lummoning  of  the  lords,  fpiritual  and 
temporal ;  the  writs  to  the  fheriffs  directed  them  to  return 
two  knights  for  each  county,  and  liberty,  or  privileged 
diftriif,  included  within  a  county.  Though  this  parlia¬ 
ment  was  but  thin  from  the  abfence  of  many  who  de¬ 
clined  to  attend,  yet  the  object  of  their  meeting,  the  dil- 
cuffion  of  pvtblic  grievances,  appears  to  have  been  atten¬ 
tively  conduced  ;  and,  from  the  remedies  decreed,  we 
learn  the  abufes  which  then  exifted.  By  the  acts  of  this 
aflembly  we  find,  that  the  divifion  of  the  counties  was 
difproportionate,  and  inconvenient  for  the  execution  of 
the  Englifh  laws  ;  that  the  lords  marchers,  charged  with 
the  defence  of  the  borders,  negle£ted  their  duty,  and  re¬ 
filled  in  the  fecurer  parts  of  the  country  ;  that  many 
nobles  poflefTing  Irilh  eftates  conftantly  refided  in  Eng¬ 
land,  without  contributing  to  the  general  defence  of  the 
colony,  or  attending  to  the  fecurity  of  their  tenants,  who 
were  thus  left  unprotected  againlt  the  incurfions  of  ene¬ 
mies  ;  that  colonilis,  inftead  of  uniting  againft  the  common 
foe,  frequently  refilled  to  aflift  their  neighbours  when  at¬ 
tacked;  that  the  barons  kept  bands  of  idle  retainers,  and 
oppreffed  their  dependents  by  arbitrary  exactions  ;  that 
the  Irilh,  when  they  intended  to  attack  an  Englifh  fettle- 
ment,  often  made  a  truce  with  the  colonifls  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  diftricts,  who  were  thus  prevented  from  aiding  their 
fellow-fubjeCfs ;  that  hoftile  incurfions  were  fometimes 
made  on  the  Irilh  after  infidious  truces,  which  occafioned 
bloody  repril'als  on  innocent  perfons  ;  that  the  country 
was  in  bad  condition  in  refpeCf  to  roads  and  bridges; 
and,  that  the  Englifh  colonilis  had  begun  to  conform  to 
the  licentious  manners  of  the  natives,  difguifing  them- 
lelves  under  the  Irilh  garb  and  form  of  the  hair,  that  they 
might  be  exempt  from  the  reftraints  of  the  Englifh  law, 
though  by  fo  doing  they  expofed  themfelves  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  killed  with  impunity  as  Irilh  excluded  from 
its  protection. 

The  efforts  of  this  parliament  and  of  the  chief  governor 
were  not  altogether  without  effeCf.  They  ferved  to  give 
fome  check  to  the  diforders  of  the  realm,  though  by  no 
means  to  terminate  or  fubdue  them.  The  incurfions  of 
the  natives  were  repreffed,  and  the  Englifh  lords  began  to 
live  on  better  terms  with  each  other;  and,  in  1311,  under 
Edward  11.  the  moft  powerful  of  them  were  reconciled  by 
the  marriage  of  Maurice  and  Thomas  Fitz-john,  after¬ 
wards  the  heads  of  the  illuftrious  houfes  of  Defmond  and 
Kildare,  to  two  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Ulfter.  But  juft 
at  this  happy  period,  when  the  nation  feemed  to  have 
fome  profpeCt  of  tranquillity,  more  dreadful  calamities 
than  any  hitherto  related  were  about  to  take  place.  The 
Scots  had  juft  recovered  their  liberty  under  Robert  Bruce, 
and  feemed  in  110  danger  of  being  again  enfkved  by  a  fo¬ 
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reign  power,  Edward,  the  king's  brother,  as  a  recoin- 
pence  for  his  fervices,  demanded  a  fhare  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority.  This  was  refuted  by  Robert,  and  Edward  was 
for  the  prelent  fatisfied  by  being  declared  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown.  But  the  king,  wifely  coniidering  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  finding  out  fome  employment  for  a  youth  of 
fuch  an  afpiring  and  ambitious  dilpofition,  pointed  out 
to  his  brother  the  ifland  of  Ireland,  the  conqueft  of  which 
would  be  eafy,  on  account  of  the  diftradfed  ltaie  in  which 
it  almoft  always  was,  and  which  would  make  him  an  in¬ 
dependent  fovereign.  This  propofal  was  eagerly  em¬ 
braced  by  Edward,  and  preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  the  expedition.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1315,  he 
landed  on  the  north-eaffern  coaft  of  Ireland  with  &000 
men,  to  all'ert  his  claim  to  the  fovereignty  of  this  king¬ 
dom.  The  Irifh  lords  of  Ulfter,  who  had  invited  and  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  this  enterprife,  were  ready  to  receive  their 
new  monarch,  flocked  with  eagernefs  to  his  ftandard,  and 
prepared  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  common  ene¬ 
my.  Their  progrefs-was  marked  by  defolation  and  car¬ 
nage.  The  Englifh  fettlers  were  flaughtered,  or  driven 
from  their  pofleillons,  their  caftles  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  their  towns  fet  on  fire.  The  Englifh  lords  were  nei¬ 
ther  able  to  refill  the  invafion,  nor  fufficiently  united 
among  themfelves.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  ene¬ 
my  for  fome  time  met  with  no  interruption.  An 
intolerable  fcarcity  of  provifions  prevented  Bruce  from 
purfuing  his  advantages;  and,  though  his  brother  landed 
in  Ireland  with  a  powerful  army,  the  famine  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  being  of  any  effential  fervice.  The 
forces  which  he  left  behind  him,  however,  proved  of  con- 
fiderable  advantage;  and,  by  means  of  this  reinforcement, 
he  was  enabled  to  take  the  city  of  Carrickfergus. 

The  terrible  devaftations  committed  by  Bruce  and  his 
afibciates  now  induced  fome  Englifh  lords  to  enter  into 
an  affociation  to  defend  their  poiTeffions,  and  repel  thefe 
invaders.  For  this  purpofe,  they  railed  a  coniiderable 
body  of  forces  ;  which,  coming  to  an  engagement  with 
Fedlirn  prince  of  Connaught,  one  of  Bruce’s  principal  al¬ 
lies,  entirely  defeated  and  killed  him  with  8000  of  his 
men.  This  defeat,  however,  had  very  little  effect  on  the 
operations  of  Bruce  himfelf.  He  ravaged  the  country  to 
the  walls  of  Dublin,  the  citizens  of  which  fet  fire  to  the 
fuburbs  on  his  approach  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  their 
cathedral  fuffered  by  the  extenfion  of  the  flames.  Deter¬ 
red  from  an  aflault  by  the  formidable  appearance  of  de¬ 
fence,  he  then  traveried  the  diltrift  of  Ofl'ory,  and  pene¬ 
trated  into  Munfter,  deftroying  every  thing  with  fire  and 
fword.  The  Englifh  continued  to  increafe  their  army, 
till  at  laft  it  amounted  to  30,000  men  ;  when  Bruce,  no 
longer  able  to  oppofe  fuch  a  force,  found  it  neceftary  to 
retire  into  the  province  of  Ulfter'.  His  retreat  was  eft'efled 
with  great  difficulty;  and,  during  the  time  of  his  inacti¬ 
vity,  the  d i II re fl es  of  his  army  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  are  faid  to  have  fed  upon  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  companions.  At  laft  an  end  was  put  to  the  fuffer- 
ings  and  the  life  of  this  adventurer  in  the  battle  of  Dun¬ 
dalk,  in  1318,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Englifh  un¬ 
der  fir  Robert  Birmingham.  A  brave  Englifh  knight, 
named  Maupas,  rufhed  forward  to  encounter  Bruce 
himfelf,  and  both  antagonifts  killed  each  other ;  the 
body  of  Maupas  being  found,  after  the  battle,  ftretched 
upon  that  of  Bruce.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  been  ad¬ 
vancing  with  powerful  fuccours  to  his  brother  ;  but  Ed¬ 
ward,  confident  of  victory,  refufed  to  wait  his  arrival  ; 
and  Robert,  on  hearing  of  his  brother’s  death,  inftantly 
retired. 

The  defeat  of  the  Scottifh  invaders  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  difturbances  of  this  unhappy  country.  The  con¬ 
tentions  of  the  Englifti  with  one  another,  of  the  Irifh 
with  the  Englifh,  and  among  themfelves,  ftill  kept  the 
ifland  in  a  ftate  of  the  utmolt  barbarity  and  confufion. 
An  attempt  was  made  indeed,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
to  eftablifh  an  univerfity  in  Dublin;  but, for  want  of  pro¬ 
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per  encouragement*  the  inflitution  for  fome  time  lan- 
guilhed,  and  then  expired  amidlt  the  confufion  and  anar¬ 
chy  of  the  country. 

This  ftate  of  things  could  have  no  other  than  the  raoft 
baneful  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  people.  The  li- 
centioufnels  of  almoft  perpetual  war,  produced  a  lamen¬ 
table  fondnefs  for  irregular  life.  The  king’s  troops,  un¬ 
paid  from  a  deficient  revenue,  were  authorized  to  procure 
fiubfiftence  by  what  was  denominated  coyne  and  livery, 
in  other  words,  arbitrary  exactions  or  maintenance  at  free 
quarter.  Freeholders,  unable  to  fupport  the  rapacity  of 
the  foldiers  and  nobles,  fled  partly  to  England,  partly  to 
fepts  of  Irifh,  abandoning  their  pofl'eflions.  Thus  the 
lands  of  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limeric,  deferted 
by  Englilh  fettlers,  were  occupied  by  a  mixed  rabble  of 
Irilh  manners,  and  moftly  of  Irilh  blood;  the  followers  of 
Maurice  Fitz-Thomas  of  Defmond,  who,  to  evade  the 
claims  of  the  proprietors,  renounced  all  connexion  with 
the  Englifli;  and  aflumed  the  ftyle  of  an  Irilh  prince.  So 
enviable  did  his  fituation  appear,  that  feveral  other  barons 
followed  his  example. 

The  barbarifm  then  prevalent  all  over  Europe,  was 
perhaps  no  where  fo  grofs  as  in  Ireland.  The  general 
ignorance  and  the  intolerance  of  fup&rftition  are  difmally 
exemplified  in  the  proceedings  encouraged  by  an  Irilh 
prelate  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  forcery.  Alice  Ketler 
was,  with  her  fon  and  fome  dependents,  profecuted  in  the 
fpirituai  court  of  Richard  Ledred,  bilhop  of  Olfory,  for 
witchcraft.  One  of  her  dependents  was  condemned  and 
executed,  her  fon  was  confined  in  prifon,  and  herfelf, 
though  acquitted  on  this  occafion,  was  afterwards,  on  a 
charge  of  herefy,  configned  to  the  flames.  Arnold  de  la 
Poer,  a  magiltrate  of  Kilkenny,  who  endeavoured  to  pro- 
led  thefe  unfortunate  perfons,  was  alfo  denounced  as  a 
heretic  by  the  malignant  prelate ;  and  when  the  chief  juf- 
tice,  the  prior  of  Kilmainham,  interpofed  in  favour  of  this 
worthy  man,  the  accufation  was  extended  to  him  ;  fo 
that,  for  felf-prefervation,  the  chief  juftice  was  obliged  to 
abandon  De  la  Poer,  who  expired  in  prifon.  Adam  Duff, 
a  refpeftable  Irilhtnan  of  Leinfter,  was  burned  on  the  fame 
charge  ;  but  at  length,  to  put  a  flop  to  this  atrocious 
raftice,  Ledred  himfelf  was  formally  accufed  of  herefy 
y  his  metropolitan,  and  forced  to  quit  the  country  with 
precipitation. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  ftate  of  Ireland  re¬ 
ceived  very  little  improvement.  We  find  the  fame  im¬ 
becility  in  the  Englilh  government,  frequent  repetitions 
of  baronial  feuds,  and  defultory  wars  of  Irilh  clans,  now 
and  then  checked  by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  a 
chief  governor.  In  the  beginning  of  this  reign  a  furious 
war  was  kindled  between  Maurice  of  Defmond  and  his 
allies  on  one  fide,  and  De  la  Poer  and  Burgo  on  the  other, 
becaufe  De  la  Poer  had  contemptuoufly  called  Maurice  a 
rhymer.  The  regency  was  likewife  involved  in  a  war 
with  a  confederacy  of  Irilh  princes,  irritated  by  a  frelh 
refufal  of  their  application  to  be  admitted  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Englilh  law.  During  thefe  hoftilities,  about 
eighty  perfons  of  Englilh  anceftry  were  furprifed  by  the 
infurgents  in  a  church  at  the  time  of  divine  fervice.  De¬ 
ll  pairing  of  mercy  to  themfelves,  they  only  fupplicated  for 
the  life  of  the  prieft,  who  in  vain  prei'ented  the  confecrated 
wafer.  It  was  furioufly  fnatched  from  his  hands,  he  fell 
pierced  with  many  wounds,  and  the  miferable  congrega¬ 
tion  was  confirmed  in  the  flames  of  the  church. 

To  quell  thefe  difturbances,  fir  Anthony  Lucy,  on  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  chief  governor,  adopted  the 
molt  vigorous  meafures,  the  execution  of  which  was  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  the  rumour  of  an  intended  viiit  of  the  king 
in  perfon  with  an  army.  Having  iflued  fummonfes  for  a 
parliament  in  1333,  he  feized  the  perfons  of  feveral  lords 
by  whom  they  were  difregarded.  Some  of  the  offenders 
were  punilhed  with  impriionment,  and  one- was  even  ex¬ 
ecuted.  Notwithftanding  thefe  energetic  meafures,  the 
weaknefs  of  .the  Englilh  government  was  clearly  difplayed 
in  the  areftion  of  Palatinates..  Maurice  Fitz-Thomas  of 
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Defmond,  created  earl  in  1329,  had  at  the  fame  time  re¬ 
ceived  confirmation  of  what  were  denominated  his  royal 
liberties  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  which  was  thus  converted 
info  a  palatinate ;  and  the  fame  privileges  were  then  alfo 
granted  to  the  earl  of  Ormond  in  Tipperary.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  palatinates  loon  increased  to  nine.  In  thefe  dif- 
trifts  the  king’s  writs  had  no.  authority,  except  in  lands 
belonging  to  the  church.  Their  lords  were  petty  mo- 
narchs,  who  aflumed  the  power  of  creating  knights  and 
barons,  of  adminiftering  juftice,  of  erediing  courts  in  the 
fame  form  as  thole  of  the  king,  and  of  appointing  their 
own  judges  and  other  officers.  In  this  manner  above  two- 
thirds  of  the  Englilh  pofl'effions  became  exempt  from  the 
royal  jurifdidfion  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  great  barons, 
who  affedted  independence,  was  augmented  to  a  danger¬ 
ous  degree. 

In  1333,  William  de  Burgo  earl  of  Ulfter  was  mur¬ 
dered  at  Carrickfergus  by  his  own  attendants  ;  the  fept  of 
O’Nial,  colledling  all  their  force,  feized  great  part  of  the 
Englilh  fettlements  in  Antrim,  and  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years  almoft  extirpated  the  colony  ;  while  in  Con¬ 
naught,  the  two  moll  powerful  of  the  younger  branches 
of  the  De  Burgo  famijy  divided  the  extenlive  demefnes 
between  them;  and,  to  difappoint  all  future  claims,  re¬ 
nounced,  with  their  numerous  followers,  the  Englilh  de¬ 
nomination,  laivs,  and  manners,  adopting  thofe  of  the 
natives  in  their  ftead. 

The  king  was  too  much  taken  up  with  the  idea  of 
conquering  France,  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  interefts  of 
Ireland.  The  unhappy  people,  indeed,  fenfible  of  their 
own  miferies,  befought  the  king  to  admit  all  his  fubjefts 
in  Ireland  to  a  participation  of  the  Englilh  laws  ;  but 
the  petition  being  delivered  as  ufual  to  the  chief  governor, 
and  laid  before  the  parliament,  it  was  either  clandeftinely 
defeated  or  openly  rejected.  A  new  feene  of  tumult  and 
bloodlhed  immediately  enfued  ;  which  at  laft  produced 
an  order  from  the  king,  prohibiting  all  Irilhmen,  or  En- 
glilhmen  married  and  having  eftates  in  Ireland,  from 
bearing  any  public  office  whatever.  This,'  inftead  of 
having  a  tendency  to  promote  peace,  made  the  diforders 
much  greater  than  before  ;  and  at  laft  produced  a  retnon- 
ftrance  from  the  ftates  aflembled  at  Kilkenny,  in  which 
they  grievoully  complain,  not  only  of  the  diforders  of  the 
kingdom,  hut  alfo  of  the  condutl  of  the  king  himfdf  in  the 
edift  above-mentioned;  and  to  this  remonftrance  Edward 
thought  proper  to  give  a  gracious  and  condefcending  an- 
fwer,  in  order  to  procure  from  Ireland  the  luccours  which 
he  wanted  in  his  expedition  againft  France. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  mere  promifes,  unaffifted 
by  any  vigorous  exertion,  could  make  the  leaft  alteration 
in  the  ftate  of  a  kingdom  involved  in  fo  much  milery  ; 
yet  no  wars  of  note  occur  for  fome  years  in  the  Irilh  an¬ 
nals,  though  there  were  fometi’mes  alarming  infurreftions. 
For  their  luppreffion,  the  earl  of  Defmond  was  nominated 
lord-juftice.  On  his  deceafe  in  1355,  fit  Thomas  Rokeby 
became  chief  governor.  This  worthy  man,  whole  maxim 
was  “  let  my  dilhes  be  wooden  rather  than  my  creditors 
unpaid,”  bellowed  great  attention  on  the  regulation  of 
the  Irilh  parliament,  which  he  brought  nearer  to  the  En¬ 
glilh  model.  Previous  to  his  adminiftration,  according 
to  Coke,  Irifli  conventions  had  not  been  fo  properly  par¬ 
liaments,  as  aflemblies  of  great  men.  To  thefe  parlia¬ 
ments  was  now  firft  configned  the  decilion  of  appeals 
from  erroneous  proceedings  in  the  courts,  which  had  be¬ 
fore  been  carried  at  great  expence  and  trouble  to  England, 

During  the  adminiftration  of  Lionel,  fecond  Ion  of 
king  Edward  III.  who  claimed  the  earldom  of  Ulfter,  and 
the  eftate  belonging  to  it,  in  right  of  his  wife,  daughter 
to  the  murdered  earl,  a  parliament  was  fummoned  in  1  367, 
the  refult  of  which  was  the  famous  Jlatute  of  Kilkenny. 
The  preamble  to  this  aft  recites,  that  the  Englilh  had  be¬ 
come  mere  Irifli  in  their  language,  names,  apparel,  and 
manner  of  living  ;  had  rejefted  the  Englilh  laws,  and 
fubmitted  to  thofe  of  the  Irilh,  with  whom  they  had 
united  by  marriage-alliance,  to  the  ruin  of  the  common - 
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wealth.  It  was  therefore  enacted,  that  riiarriage,  nurture 
of  infants,  &c.  with  the  Irifh,  fhould  be  confidered  and 
punifhed  as  high  treafon,  and  likewif'e,  that  if  any  man  of 
Englifh  race  ffiall  ufe  an  Irifh  name,  the  Irifh  language, 
or  the  Irifli  apparel,  or  any  mode  or  cuftom  of  the  Irifh, 
he  ffiall  forfeit  his  lands  and  tenements,  until  he  hath 
given  fecurity  in  the  court  of  chancery  to  conform  in 
every  particular  to  the  Englifh  manners  ;  or,  if  lie  have 
no  lands,  that  he  (hall  be  imprifoned  till  the  like  fecurity 
be  given.  The  Brehon  law  was  pronounced  to  be  a  per¬ 
nicious  cuftom  ar.d  innovation  lately  introduced  among 
the  Englifh  lubjects  ;  and  it  was  therefore  ordained,  that 
in  all  their  controverfies  they  fhould  be  governed  by  the 
common  law  of  England  ;  and  that  whoever  fhould  fub- 
mit  to  the  Irifh  jurifdi&ion  fhould  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  high  treafon.  As  the  Englifh  had  been  accuftomed 
to  make  war  or  peace  with  the  bordering  Irifh  at  plea- 
lure,  they  were  now  exprefsly  prohibited  from  levying 
war  without  fpecial  warrant  from  the  flate.  It  was 
alfo  made  highly  penal  for  the  Englifh  to  permit  their 
Irifli  neighbours  to  graze  their  lands,  to  prefent  them  to 
ecclefiaftical  benefices,  or  to  receive  them  into  monafteries 
or  religious  houfes  ;  to  entertain  their  bards,  who  per¬ 
verted  their  imaginations  by  romantic  tales ;  or  their 
news-tellers,  who  feduced  them  by  falfe  reports.  It  was 
made  felony  to  impofe  or  cefs  any  forces  upon  the  En¬ 
glifh  fubject  againft  his  will.  And,  as  the  royal  liberties 
and  franehifes  were  become  fanftuaries  for  malefaftors, 
exprefs  power  was  given  to  the  king’s  fheriffs  to  enter 
into  all  franehifes,  and  there  to  apprehend  felons  and  trai¬ 
tors.  Laftly,  becaufe  the  great  lords,  when  they  levied 
forces  for  the  public  fervice,  afted  with  partiality,  and 
laid  unequal  burdens  upon  the  fubjedls,  it  was  ordained 
that  four  wardens  of  the  peace  in  every  county  fhould 
adjudge  what  men  and  armour  every  lord  or  tenant  fhould 
provide.  The  ftatute  was  promulgated  with  particular 
folemnity  ;  and  the  fpiritual  lords,  the  better  to  enforce 
obedience,  denounced  an  excommunication  on  thofe  who 
fnould  prefume  to  violate  it  in  any  inftance. 

This  ftatute,  it  is  evident,  could  not  tend  to  promote 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  This  could  only  have  been 
done  by  removing  the  animofity  between  the  native  Irifh 
and  Englifh ;  but  fo  far  was  the  ftatute  of  Kilkenny  from 
having  any  tendency  of  this  kind,  that  it  manifeftly  tended 
to  increafe  the  hatred  between  them.  During  the  whole 
of  this  reign,  therefore,  the  ftate  of  the  Irifh  government 
continued  to  be  greatly  difordered  and  embroiled.  The 
Englifh  intereft  gradually  declined  ;  and  the  connections 
of  the  king’s  fubjeCts  with  the  original  inhabitants,  occa- 
fioned  by  their  vicinity  and  necefiary  intercourfe,  in  de- 
fpite  of  all  legal  injunctions,  obliged  the  king  to  relax 
the  feverity  of  the  ftatutes  of  Kilkenny,  in  cafes  where 
they  proved  impracticable,  or  oppreffive  in  the  execution. 
The  perpetual  hoftility,  however,  in  which  the  different 
parties  lived,  proved  an  effectual  bar  to  the  introduction 
of  thofe  arts  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  mankind.  Even  foreign  merchants  could  not 
venture  into  fuch  a  dangerous  country  without  particular 
letters  of  protection  from  the  throne.  The  perpetual 
fucceffion  of  new  adventurers  from  England,  led  by  in¬ 
tereft  or  neceftity,  ferved  only  to  inflame  diflenfion,  in¬ 
stead  of  introducing  any  eftential  improvement.  Lawyers 
fent  from  England  were  notoriotifiy  infufficient,  if  not 
corrupt ;  and,  as  fuch,  had  frequently  been  the  objeCts  of 
complaint.  The  clergy  were  a  mean  grovelling  race,  to¬ 
tally  influenced  by  the  crown.  Even  prelates  were  com¬ 
monly  made  the  inferior  agents  of  government  in  col¬ 
lecting  forces,  and  railing  war  againft  the  Irifli  enemy  ; 
but  were  not  to  be  enticed  into  this  fervice,  except  by 
penfions  from  tire  exchequer.  Thefe  penfions  with  other 
charges  could  not  be  paid  without  remittances  from  Eng¬ 
land  ;  for  we  are  affured  that  the  whole  revenue,  both 
certain  and  cafual,  derived  by  the  Englifh  government 
from  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  the  belt  feven  years  of  the 
long  reign  of  Edward  III.  fell  fhort  of  io,cool.  per  an¬ 
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num.  Attendance  in  parliament  they  dreaded  as  the 
greateft  hardfhip;  and  either  recurred  to  mean  excufes  to 
avert  the  penalty  of  abfence,  or  iued  to  the  king. to  be  ex¬ 
empted  by  patent  from  contributing  or  aflenting  to  thofe 
laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed.  Infhort,  into 
fo  abject  a  ftate  had  the  colony  fallen,  and  fo  degraded 
was  the  character  of  the  country,  that,  when  fir  Richard 
Pembridge,  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  was  nominated 
chief  governor,  he  declined  the  appointment,  and  his  re- 
fufal  was  juftified  on  the  ground  that  going  to  Ireland, 
even  in  that  high  office,  was  confidered  to  be  going  into 
exile.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  thole  who 
accepted  of  fuch  an  office  rather  ltudied  their  private  ad¬ 
vantage  than  the  public  benefit.  Accordingly  we  find 
early  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  a  chief  governor  pu- 
nilhed,  but  the  particulars  of  his  profecution  are  not  re¬ 
corded.  Philip  de  Courtney,  a  coufin  of  the  king,  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1382  lord  lieutenant  for  ten  years,  was  in  lei’s 
than  two  fuperfeded,  arrefted  for  extortion,  and  his  ef- 
feCIs  were  feized  to  make  compeniktion  to  the  perfons 
aggrieved. 

The  difordered  ftate  of  the  colony,  and  the  expence  of 
its  maintenance,  caufed  fo  much  diflatisfaefion  in  England, 
that  various  fchemes  were  fucceffively  formed  for  the  effec¬ 
tual  reduction  of  the  Irifli,  and  alfo  the  degenerate  Englifh 
inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  To  accomplifh  this  defirable 
objeCt,  Richard  II.  landed  at  Waterford  in  OCtober  1394, 
with  an  army  of  34,000  men,  which,  if  ably  directed, 
would  doubtlefs  have  been  fully  adequate  to  the  intended 
objeCt.  After  a  few  flight  fkirmifhes  with  fome  fepts  in 
Leinfter,  the  Irifli  chieftains,  to  the  number  of  feventy- 
five,  made  their  fubmiffion  to  the  king,  promifing  fealty, 
the  payment  of  tribute,  and  the  keeping  of  the  peace. 
Such  were  the  only  terms  required  of  the  petty  princes, 
and  obferved  by  them  only  while  it  fuited  their  conveni¬ 
ence.  To  the  Englifh,  incorporated  with  hoftile  fepts, 
confequently  deemed  rebels,  was  granted  a  truce  of  fome 
months,  preparatory  to  a  general  pardon.  Having  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  princes  of  Ulfter,  Connaught,  North  Mun- 
fter,  Leinfter,  and  fome  others,  the  unwelcome  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  fpent  nine  months  in  Dublin  in  feaft- 
ing  and  frivolous  parade,  Richard  returned  to  England 
in  1395,  to  perfecute  the  heretical  Lollards,  leaving  this 
unfortunate  ifland  precifely  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  he 
found  it,  excepting  a  temporary  appearance  of  delufive 
tranquillity. 

It  was  not  long  before  hoftilities  were  renewed.  The 
fepts  of  Leinfter  had  promifed  in  their  treaties  of  fubmif¬ 
fion  to  evacuate  that  province  for  the  ufe  of  the  colonifts, 
and  leek  for  themfelves  other  fettlements.  Attempts  to 
enforce  this  monftrous  condition  occafioned  a  war  of  va¬ 
rious  fuccefs.  The  O’Byrnes  were  driven  from  their  pof- 
feflions  in  Wicklow,  by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  Morti- 
merearl  of  Marche,  then  chief  governor;  but,  being  pur- 
fued  into  Offory,  they  attacked  their  enemies  by  furprife, 
and  routed  them  with  great  lofs,  the  lord-lieutenant  him- 
felf  being  numbered  among  the  flain.  Richard,  exafpe- 
rated  at  the  audacity  of  the  Irifh,  and  the  death  of  his 
coufin  Mortimer,  affembled  another  army  of  30,000  men 
at  Briftol,  and  on  the  13th  May,  1399,  again  landed  at 
Waterford.  After  three  weeks  fpent  in  vainly  waiting 
for  reinforcements,  he  proceeded  through  a  country  a.l- 
ready  laid  wafte  to  attack  Mac  Murchad,  an  enterprifing 
chieftain,  who,  with  three  thoufand  well-armed  followers, 
fo  ably  availed  himfelf  of  his  local  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  the  expertnefs  of  his  men  in  defultory  con¬ 
flicts,  as  to  baffle  the  royal  army  compofed  of  ten  times  the 
number.  This  army  was  at  length  forced  to  an  inglorious 
retreat,  in  which  it  was  inceflantly  harafled  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  fo  prefled  by  famine,  againft  which  the  thought- 
lefs  monarch  had  made  no  provilion,  that,  when  fome  vef- 
fels  fent  from  Dublin  to  relieve  their  wants  arrived  on  the 
coaft,  his  men  ruflied  into  the  water,  and,  in  their  eager- 
nefs  to  appeafe  their  hunger,  affually  flaughtered  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Mac  Murchad,  while  he  annoyed  the  retreating  army, 

endeavoured 
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endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  circumftanCes  to  conclude 
an  advantageous  treaty.  A  conference  was  accordingly 
held  between  this  warrior  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
each  attended  by  his  guard.  An  eye-witnefs  describes 
the  Irifh  chieftain  as  tall  of  ftature,  formed  for  agility  and 
ftren'ofh,  of  an  afpeft  fierce  and  fevere,  mounted  on  a 
fwift°and  ft-eady  horfe  without  faddle,  and  darting  rapidly 
from  a  mountain  between  two  woods,  adjacent  to  the  fea. 
At  his  command  his  train  halted  at  due  diftance,  while 
their  leader,  catting  from  him  the  fpear  which  he  held  in 
his  right  hand,  advanced  to  meet  the  Englifh  lord.  The 
interview  terminated,  however,  without  any  accommoda¬ 
tion;  and  Richard  continued  his  march  to  Dublin,  where, 
after  patfing  fix  weeks  without  intelligence  from  England, 
on  account  of  tempeftuous  and  contrary  winds,  he  received 
the  difagreeable  news  of  a  general  infurreftion  of  his  lub- 
jefts  for  his  depofition,  and  the  elevation  of  the  duke  of 
Rancafter  to  the  throne. 

I-Ienry  IV.  was  too  fully  employed  in  the  eftablifhment 
of  his  new  authority,  and  his  fon  in  foreign  conquefts,  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  In  the  re¬ 
cords  of  this  ifland,  nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurs  for 
a  confiderable  time,  except  the  weaknefs  of  the  councils, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  meafures,  adopted  for  its  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Irifh,  though  declared  to  be  enemies  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  Englifh  laws,  were, in  1410,  forbidden  to 
emigrate  without  fpecial  licences  under  the  great  feal,  left 
hands  fliould  be  wanted  for  agriculture  and  other  purpofes. 
This  reftridfive  ftatute  appears  but  little  confiftent  with 
the  circumffances  of  the  colony  at  this  period,  about  which 
commenced  the  regular  payment  of  annual  tributes  to 
Irifh  chieftains,  to  purcliafe  their  uncertain  protedlion  or 
abftinence  from  hoftility.  Thefe  were  long  continued 
under  the  denomination  of  black  rent.  Truly  miferable 
■was  the  fituation  of  thofe  colonifts  who  ftiil  retained  the 
Englifli  name  and  laws  ;  regarded  on  one  hand  by  the 
Irifh  as  intruding  foreigners,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Englifli  as  a  degenerate  race,  and  equally  barbarous  with 
the  natives.  This  prejudice  was  confiderably  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  condudt  of  Irifh  vagrants,  who  reforted  in 
fuch  numbers  to  England,  in  order  to  gain  a  wretched  fub- 
fiftence  by  various  modes  of  knavery,  that, in  the  beginning 
of  Henry  the  Fifth’s  reign,  a  law  was  enacted  for  their 
expuWion  from  South  Britain.  The  provifions  of  this  law 
were  abfurdly  extended  to  all  perfons  of  Irifh  birth,  with¬ 
out  exception  of  anceftry  or  charafter. 

The  fadfions  which  under  Henry  VI.  began  to  diftraft 
England,  foon  extended  their  baneful  influence  to  this 
ifland,  where  two  heads  of  the  family  which  fet  itfelf  up  in 
oppofition  to  the  reigning  houfe,  fuccefiively  held  the  office 
of  chief  governor.  With  this  office,  together  with  ex- 
tenfive  privileges,  Richard  duke  of  York  was  inverted  on 
the  fudden  death  of  his  father  at  Trim.  Among  the 
petty  hoftilities  of  Irifh  clans  which  occurred  during  his 
government,  may  be  noticed  an  incurfion  made  into  Kil¬ 
dare  by  O’Connor  of  Ophally.  Being  furpriled  and  de¬ 
feated  by  Edward  Fitz-Euftace  the  lord-deputy,  he  was 
reduced  in  his  flight  to  fuch  an  alternative,  that  either 
himfelf  or  his  fon  mull  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
A  generous  conteft  between  the  father  and  foil,  each  ex¬ 
horting  the  other  to  efcape,  terminated  in  the  taking  of 
the  father,  whofe  offence  however  was  judged  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  that  he  was  fet  at  liberty. 

The  moft  formidable  oppofition  which  this  deputy  en¬ 
countered  was  from  O’Nial  and  ills  confederates  of  Ulfter, 
who  not  only  maintained  hoftilities  on  land,  but  equipped 
a  fleet  of  barks,  which  took  fome  Englifh  veffels  on  their 
paflage  from  Dublin.  Their  forces,  commanded  by  a  fon 
of  O’Nial,  were  however  at  length  totally  defeated  by  Fitz- 
Euftace  at  Ardglafs,  after  an  obftinate  conflift,  in  which 
their  general  was  taken,  and  five  or  fix  hundred  of  his 
followers  were  flain.  By  this  lofs,  the  O’Nials,  the  ancient 
claimants  of  the  Irifh  monarchy,  and  confequently  the  moft 
inveterate  enemies  to  the  Englifh,  were  prevented  for  feme 
time  from  giving  any  ferious  annoyance,  to  the  colony. 
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When  the  dukeof  York,  after  his  firft  unfuccefsful  ap¬ 
peal  to  arms,  to  enforce  his  claim  to  the  Englifli  crown, 
was  obliged  to  ftek  an  afyium  in  Ireland,  he  was  there  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  utmoft  cordiality,  particularly  by  the  earls 
of  Defmond  and  Kildare,  the  latter  of  whom  had  acted  as 
deputy  during  his  abfence  ;  and,  for  the  fecurity  of  him¬ 
felf  and  his  followers,  fuch  aids  were  parted  by  the  Irifh 
parliament,  as  almoft  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Englifli  authority.  The  duke,  by  his  en¬ 
gaging  deportment,  had  rendered  himfelf  fo  great  a  fa¬ 
vourite  with  the  Englifli  in  Ireland,  that,  on  his  return  to 
try  the  iffue  of  another  conteft,  fuch  was  their  eagernefs 
to  follow  his  ftandard,  that  fome  fettlements,  efpecially 
thofe  of  Meath,  were  aimoft  exhaufted  of  men.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  conteft  have  already  been  given  in  their 
proper  place.  See  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  617, 

&  feq. 

The  Englifli  of  Ireland,  by  taking  part  in  the  civil  war 
between  the  families  of  York  and  Lancafter,  not  only 
thinned  the  colony  of  its  warriors,  but  diftrafted  the  mafs 
of  its  people.  The  caufe  of  the  former  was  efpoufed  by 
the  houfes  of  Defmond  and  Kildare,  and  that  of  the  latter 
by  the  houfe  of  Ormond.  Oil  the  acceffion  of  Edward 
IV.  to  the  throne  in  1461,  the  earl  of  Ormond  was  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  bills  of  attainder  parted  by  the  Irifh  parlia¬ 
ment  againft  his  kinfmen  and  adherents.  Thefe,  under 
his  brother  and  heir  fir  John  Butler,  affemblecl  in  Munfter 
to  oppofe  fir  Rowland  Fitz-Euftace,  deputy  to  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  the  king’s  brother,  who  had  been  appointed 
lord- lieutenant.  Romantically  accepting  a  challenge  to 

a  pitched  battle  from  the  young  earl  of  Defmond  who  had 
joined  the  lord-deputy,  they  were  defeated  by  fuperior 
numbers,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  remote  caitles, 
leaving  their  lands  in  the  poffeffion  of  their  enemies.  The 
conqueror,  on  account  of  his  fervices,  was  appointed  de¬ 
puty  in  1463  ;  but  having,  it  is  faid,  incurred  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  queen,  was  fuperfeded  in  1467  by  John 
Tiptoft  earl  of  Worcefter.  In  a  parliament  held  by  this 
nobleman  at  Drogheda,  an  aft  of  attainder  was  parted 
againlt  the  earls  of  Defmond  and  Kildare,  for  a  breach  of 
the  dormant  ftatutes,  againft  fofterage  and  other  connec¬ 
tions  and  intercourfe  with  the  Irifh.  Kildare  was  impri- 
foned  ;  and  Defmond,  who  might  have  defended  himfelf 
by  arms,  in  the  confcioufnefs  either  of  his  innocence  or 
his  importance,  waited  on  the  deputy  to  juftify  his  con- 
duff ;  but  to  the  utter  amazement  of  his  dependents  was 
inftantly  beheaded.  Kildare,  having  efcaped  to  England,, 
was  not  only  pardoned,  but  fome  time  afterwards  appointed 
lord-deputy  in  the  place  of  Tiptoft. 

During  Kildare’s  adminiftration,  the  diftraftions  of 
the  Pale  were  renewed  by  the  reviving  fpirits  of  the  But¬ 
lers.  John,  the  head  of  that  family,  having,  as  we  have 
feen,  proved  unfuccefsful  in  the  field,  efcaped  to  England, 
where  by  his  polifhed  manners  and  addrefs  he  fo  ingrati¬ 
ated  himfelf  with  the  king,  as  to  procure  the  appointment 
of  a  new  deputy,  and  the  repeal  of  the  aft  of  attainder 
by  the  Irifh  parliament.  The  houfe  of  Kildare  after  fome 
time  regained  its  afcendancy,  and  Gerald,  the  young  earl,, 
was  nominated  deputy  ;  but  the  king  immediately  after¬ 
wards  fent  out  Henry  lord  Grey  as  governor.  Gerald 
abfolutely  rerufed  to  refign  his  authority,  alleging  that 
Grey’s  commiffion  was  informal,  and  held  parliaments  in 
oppofition  to  thofe  convened  by  the  new  deputy.  Being 
fummoned  to  England  fo  account  for  his  conduft,  either 
his  reprefentations  were  deemed  fo  fatisfaftory  or  his  in¬ 
fluence  fo  powerful,  that  he  was  confirmed  in  the  office, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  remaining  years 
of  Edward  IV.  the  fliort  reign  of  his  lucceffor,  and  a 
confiderable  part  of  that  of  Henry  VII.  He  defended  the 
pale,  and.afted  as  mediator  in  the  contefts  of  Irifh  chief- 
~  tains,  among  whom  his  influence  was  greatly  augmented 
by  the  marriage  of  his  filter  to  Con  O’Nial  of  Tyr-Owen, 
the  greateft  of  the  Iiilh  lords. 

Though  Kildare  was  weak  enough  to  become  a  parti- 
fan  of  the  wretched  importer  Simnd,  of  whofe  rebellion 

a  a 
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an  account  has  been  given  in  voi.vi.  p.676,  7.  the  king 
had  the  magnanimity  not  only  to  pardon  him,  but  to 
continue  him  in- the  office  of  lord-deputy.  During  hiS 
adminiftration  the  Englilh  pale  was  pre'ferved  by  his  afti- 
vity  and  influence,  and  by  the  mutual  hoftilities  of  the  Irilh 
chieftains.  Of  thefe  petty  wars,  one  waged  between  the 
houfes  of  Tyr-Owen  and  Tyr-Connel  was  remarkable  for 
the  laconic  manner  in  which  a  threat  was  denounced  on 
one  fide,  and  a  defiance  returned  on  the  other.  “  Send 

me  tribute,  or  elfe - ”,  was  the  meffage  of  O’Nial. 

“  I  owe  you  none,  and  if - ”,  was  the  anfwer  of 

Tyr-Connel. 

In  1492,  the  king,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  new  pretender  to  the 
Englifli  crown,  to  make  Ireland  the  firlt  fcene  of  his  ope¬ 
rations,  and  fearing  the  attachment  of  the  Kildare  family 
to  the  houfe  of  York,  appointed  the  archbilhop  of  Dub¬ 
lin  lord-deputy  infiead  of  the  earl;  but  he  foon  perceived 
the  expediency  of  adopting  new  meafures  for  the  fecurity 
of  his  intereft  in  this  country.  The  pale,  or  that  portion 
of  the  ifland  which  acknowledged  the  Englilh  law,  and 
obedience  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  had  been  reduced  to  fo 
narrow  a  compafs,  as  to  extend  over  no  more  than  half  of 
the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  Wexford,  and 
Uriel,  the  modern  Lowth  ;  and  even  there  the  common 
people  had  adopted  the  Irifh  habit  and  language;  while 
the  red  of  the  country  was  pofiefled  by  about  lixty  Irifh 
clans,  and  fome  of  degenerate  Englifli,  independent  of 
the  royal  authority. 

In  this. deplorable  fituation,  the  king  fe'nt  over  fir  Ed¬ 
ward  Poynings  as  lord-deputy,  wbofe  exertions  contri¬ 
buted  more  than  thofe  of  any  of  his  predeceflors  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  date.  During  his  adminiftration  was 
enafted  the  law  known  by  the  name  of  Poynings'  Law,  and 
which  has  lince  been  the  fubjeft  of  much  political  de¬ 
bate.  The  purport  of  it  was,  That  no  parliament  fliould 
be  held  in  that  ifland  without  firft  giving  notice  to  the 
king  of  England,  and  acquainting  him  with  the  afts  to 
be  palled  in  that  parliament;  neither  fliould  any  aft  puffed, 
or  any  parliament  held,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
king  and  council,  be  deemed  valid.  Thus  was  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  turbulent  barons  greatly  broken  ;  and  the 
governor,  not  having  it  in  his  powder  to  aflemble  parlia¬ 
ments  when  he  pleafed,  became  a  perfon  of  much  lefs  con- 
fequence.  The  whole  Irifli  legiflation  alfo  became  de¬ 
pendent  on  that  of  England,  and  ever  fmce  continued 
to  be  fo.  1 

From  this  time  we  may  date  the  revival  of  the  Englifli 
power  in  Ireland,  which,  from  the  Scottifh  war  in  the 
time  of  Edward  II.  had  gradually  declined  into  a  mifera- 
ble  and  precarious  flate  of  weaknefs.  The  authority  of 
the  crown,  which  had  at  laft  been  defied,  infulted,  and  re- 
jefted,  even  in  the  Englifli  territory,  was  reftored  and  con¬ 
firmed,  and  the  rebellious  vigoroully  oppofed  and  fup- 
prefled.  The  feignory  of  the  Britifli  crown  over  the  whole 
body  of  the  Irifli,  which  in  former  reigns  feemed  to  have 
been  totally  forgotten,  was  now  formally  claimed  and  af- 
ferted  ;  and  fome  of  the  moll  ferocious  chieftains,  by  their 
marriage-conneftions,  became  the  avowed  friends  of  the 
Englifli  power.  The  ignominious  tribute,  called  the 
black  rent,  was  indeed  ftill  paid  to  fome  chieftains;  but 
their  hoftilities  were  oppofed  and  chaftifed,  and  even  in 
their  own  diftrifts  they  were  made  to  feel  the  luperiority 
cf  Englifli  government. 

The  earl  of  Kildare,  on  his  removal  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  had  repaired  to  London  to  vindicate  his  conduft, 
where  he  underwent  a  tedious  confinement.  Being  at 
length,  in  1496,  admitted  to  trial,  and  ordered  by  the  king 
to  provide  couniel  for  his  defence,  he  feized  his  majefty’s 
hands  with  uncourtly  familiarity,  faying  with  vehemence: 
“Yea,  the  ableft  in  the  realm:  your  highnefs  I  take  for 
my  counfel  againlt  thefe  falfe  knaves.”  Henry  was  far 
from  being  difpleafed  with  this  rough  compliment;  nor 
was  he  unfavourably  difpofed  by  the  artlefs  behaviour  of 
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Kildare  on  his  trial,  whert  he  treated  his  accufers  as  if  he 
were  in  Ireland,  and  ftill  their  mailer.  Being  charged 
with  having  facrilegioufly  burned  to  the  ground  the  church 
of  Calliel,  in  one  of  his  lawlefs  expeditions,  he  fternly  re¬ 
plied  :  “Spare  your  evidence;  I  did  let  fire  to  the  church, 
becaufe  I  thought  the  biihop  was  in  it.”  Nothing  of  a 
treafonable  nature  being  proved  againft  him,  but  merely 
afts  of  feudal  violence,  the  policy  of  the  king  determined 
him  not  only  to  acquit  the  accuied,  but  to  re-inveft  him 
with  the  office  of  chief  governor.  Accordingly,  when  his 
accufers  clofed  their  charge  with  the  declaration, '  “  All 
Ireland  cannot  govern  this  earl,”  Henry  replied,  “Well 
then,  this  earl  lhall  govern  all  Ireland.” 

The  confidence  of  the  king  was  fully  juftified  by  the 
fubfequent  conduft  of  Kildare,  who  held  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment  till  his  death,  overawing  the  Irilh  chieftains, 
reducing  thofe  of  Englifli  origin  to  a  ftate  of  tranquillity, 
and  fecuring  at  leaft,  if  not  enlarging,  the  pale.  With  a 
view  to  conciliate  the  houfe  of  Ormond,  he  gave  his  Af¬ 
ter  in  marriage  to  the  head  of  that  family.  Another  ma¬ 
trimonial  alliance  of  the  earl  involved  him  in  a  war  which 
had  confiderable  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Uiiac 
Mac  William, lord  of  Clanricard,  having  married  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  incurred  his  refentment  by  difrefpeftful  behaviour  to 
luch  a  degree,  that  arms  alone  could  decide  the  difpute. 
Clanricard  was  aflifted  by  the  forces  of  Connaught,  toge¬ 
ther  with  thofe  of  Thomond,  and  other  chiefs  of  Mun- 
fter;  while  the  lords  of  the  pale,  the  O’Nials,  and  fome 
other  leaders  of  the  north,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  go¬ 
vernor.  In  Auguft  1504,  the  parties  met  at  Knocktow, 
near  Galway,  when  the  furious  onfet  of  Clanricard  was 
fteadily  received  with  a  fiiower  of  well-aimed  arrows, 
which  made  fuch  dreadful  havoc,  that  the  viftory  was 
eafily  decided.  Above  2000  of  the  enemy  were  flain,  with 
but  little  lofs  to  the  lord  deputy’s  forces. 

On  the  death  of  Kildare  in  1513,  his  fon  Gerald,  who 
with  his  patrimony  inherited  his  ipirit,  was  elected  gover¬ 
nor  by  the  council,  and  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII.  who 
had,  in  1509,  afcended  the  Englith  throne.  This  noble¬ 
man,  who  formed  a  powerful  connexion  in  England,  by 
his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Grey,  daughter  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Dorfet,  was  thrice  appointed  to  the  important  of¬ 
fice  of  chief  governor,  and  as  often  removed  through  the 
intrigues  of  his  brother-in-law  Piers  Butler,  earl  of  Or¬ 
mond.  On  the  laft  of  thefe  occafions,  in  1534,  Kildare 
was  commanded  to  refign  the  government  into  the  hands 
of  fome  perfon  for  whofe  conduft  he  fliould  be  refponfi- 
ble,  and  repair  immediately  to  the  king.  In  vain  he  ex¬ 
erted  his  utmoft  intereft  to  evade  this  order;  but,  finding 
himfelf  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  obedience  or  open 
rebellion,  he  chofe  the  former.  Having,  contrary  to  the 
royal  mandate,  fupplied  his  caftles  with  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  from  the  king’s  ftores,  for  their  defence  againft  the 
apprehended  attacks  of  his  enemies,  he  left  the  adminif¬ 
tration  to  his  fon,  lord  Thomas  Fitz-Gerald,  fcarcely 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  young  nobleman,  poffeff- 
ing  a  captivating  perfon  and  endowments,  but  too. high  a 
notion  of  the  power  and  confequence  of  his  family,  and 
rath  from  inexperience,  was  foon  mified  by  a  falfe  report 
of  his  father’s  execution  in  England,  and,  inflamed  with 
refentment,  openly  railed  the  ftandard  of  rebellion.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  at  the  head  of  140  armed  men  to  St.  Mary’s  Ab¬ 
bey,  where  the  affrighted  council  was  fitting,  he  refigned 
his  office  of  deputy,  and  profeffed  himfelf  the  enemy  of 
the  Englifli  monarch.  Cromer,  the  chancellor,  and  pri¬ 
mate  of  Armagh,  feizing  the  impetuous  youth  by  the 
hand,  pathetically  reprelented  the  vanity  and  calamitous 
confequences  of  fuch  a  defiance  of  his  fovereign.  His  fol¬ 
lowers,  ignorant  of  the  Englilh  language,  took  the  pre¬ 
late’s  harangue  for  an  encomium  on  their  hero  and  his 
enterprife;  on  which  a  bard  in  his  train,  unwilling  to  be 
furpaffed  in  his  particular  province,.  chaunted  in  his  na¬ 
tive  language  the  prailes  of  the  young  leader,  whom,  from 
his  rich  attire,  he  ftyled  the  filken  lord,  chiding  the  delay 
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«'f  his  martial  exploits,  and  emphatically  calling  him  to 
the  field  of  glory.  Whatever  imprefiion  had  been  made  by 
the  prudent  exhortation  of  the  prelate  was  totally  effaced 
by  this  rhapfody.  Lord  Thomas  immediately  collected 
his  forces,  and  laid  liege  to  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  from 
which  the  archbifhop  attempted  to  efcape  to  England  ; 
but  the  vefiel,-  which  was  conveying  him,  being  ftranded 
near  Clontarf,  the  unfortunate  prelate,  an  opponent  of 
.Kildare,  was  murdered,  not  by  his  diredl  order,  perhaps 
not  according  to  his  wifhes.  The  inhabitants  of  Dublin, 
having  received  a  durances  of  aid  from  England,  clofed 
their  gates  againft  the  infurgents,  and  made  prifoners  of 
thofe  who  were  befieging  the  caftle.  The  city  itfelf  was 
then  attacked,  but  the  aflailants  were  repulfed.  Their 
next  attempt  was  to  prevent  the  debarkation  of  troops 
from  England.  A  detachment  which  had  landed  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  harbour  was  cut  off  by  lord  Thomas, 
who  planted  artillery  on  the  promontory  of  Howth,  and 
began  to  cannonade  the  (hipping.  One  veffel  laden  with 
horfes  was  taken,  and  the  reft  were  obliged  to  retire. 
The  new  deputy  neverthelefs  effected  a  landing  with  the 
expected  fuccours,  on  which  the  partifans  of  Fitz-Gerald 
thought  fit  to  withdraw,  and  for  fome  time  remained  in- 
aftive. 

The  following  fpring  (1535)  lioftilities  recommenced, 
and  the  ftrong  caftle  of  Maynooth  was  taken  from  the 
rebels,  through  the  treachery  of  a  fofter-brother  of  lord 
Thomas,  who,  having  ftipulated  merely  for  a  pecuniary 
reward,  was  firft  paid  his  price  with  punctuality,  and  then 
banged.  This  lofs  fo  difpirited  the  forces,  with  which,  to 
the  number  of  feven  thoufand,  he  was  advancing  to  meet 
the  Englifh  army,  that  many  deferted  ;  and,  in  the  en¬ 
counter  of  Naas,  the  reft  fled  on  the  firft  difcharge  of  the 
royal  artillery.  In  this  unpromifing  ftate  of  affairs,  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  accepted  a  treaty  of  fubmiflion  propofed  by  his 
relative  lord  Leonard  Grey.  On  a  folemn  covenant  for 
pardon,  lord  Thomas  difmiffed  his  troops,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  lord  Grey  to  Dublin,  whence  he  was  fent  a  prifoner 
to  the  Tower  of  London.  Here  he  learned  that  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  not  been  executed,  but  had  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
in  confequence  of  his  rebellion.  His  five  uncles,  three  of 
whom  had  oppofed  the  infurreftion,  were  treacheroufly 
feized  at  a  banquet  by  lord  Grey,  now  appointed  deputy, 
and  fent  to  London,  where  they  were  all  executed,  toge¬ 
ther  with  their  nephew.  The  vengeance  of  Henry  was 
to  be  appeafed  only  by  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  fa¬ 
mily,  one  of  whom  alone,  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  brother 
to  lord  Thomas,  was,  in  defiance  of  the  cruel  monarch, 
referved  by  the  vigilance  of  his  guardians  to  regain  the 
onours  of  his  ill-fated  predeceflbrs. 

Scarcely  was  this  rebellion  cruft) ed,  when  the  new  lord- 
deputy  was  embarraffed  by  the  faction  of  the  Butlers, 
now  the  paramount  family;  and  the  emiffaries  of  the 
pope,  with  whom  Henry  was  at  variance,  fpared  no  pains 
to  excite  the  Irifh  lords  againft  his  government.  The 
northern  clans  were  in  1539  feduced  into  a  confederacy, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  O’Nial,  who  proclaimed  himfelf 
the  champion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  fondly  hoped 
to  reftore  his  family  to  its  ancient  importance.  Advan¬ 
cing  into  Meath,  he  was  ravaging  the  country  within  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  of  Dublin,  when  the  approach  of  the  king’s 
troops  induced  him  to  retreat  with  his  booty.  After  a 
vigorous  purfuit,  part  of  the  infurgent  army  was  found 
in  a  highly-advantageous  pofition  at  Bellahoe,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Meath.  Here  they  were  boldly  attacked  by 
lord  Grey,  and,  after  an  obflinate  reft fta nee,  put  to  the 
rout.  The  fugitives  communicated  their  panic  to  the 
main  body,  which  difperfed  with  fuch  celerity,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  battle  and  purfuit,  continued  till  night,  only  four 
hundred  of  the  enemy  were  flain.  This  difafter  left  a 
deep  imprefiion  of  dffmay  on  the  minds  of  the  northern 
Irifh.  Grey,  notwithstanding  his  eminent  Cervices,  in  the 
performance  of  which  he  had  facrificed  his  honour  to  his 
zeal,  was  deftined  to  experience  the  ingratitude  of  a  ty¬ 
rant.  Perfecu ted  by  the  Butlers  and  the  bigots  who  were 
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enraged  at  his  activity  ifs  furtherance  of  the  king’s  views 
in  regard  to  religion,  he  was  recalled,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  on  a  variety  of  groundlefs  and 
frivolous  charges.  Though  valiant  in  the  field,  he  was 
deftitute  of  the  courage  required  on  this  occafion.  Over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  molt  horrible  apprehenlions  of  the.  vio¬ 
lence  and  rigour  of  the  king,  he  declined  a  trial,  pleaded 
guilty,  and  was  beheaded. 

Succeeding  adminiftrations  reaped  the  benefit  of  the 
vigorous  conduct  of  Grey.  His  fucceffor,  fir  Anthony 
St.  Leger,  was  for  a  confiderable  time  engaged  in  receiv¬ 
ing  the  fubmiflion  of  the  Iriih  chieftains;  and,  to  forward 
this  difpofition,  the  title  of  King,  inftead  of  Lord,  of  Ire¬ 
land,  was  in  1541  conferred  by  the  Irifti  parliament  011  the 
Englifh  monarch,  who  bellowed  titles  of  nobility  on  fe- 
veral  of  thofe  leaders.  Thefe  nobles  engaged  to  hold 
their  lands  by  military  tenure  in  the  feudal  mode  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but,  ignorant  or  regardlefs  of  fuch  a  fyftem,  they 
had  no  idea  that  their  new  dignities  could  produce  any 
diminution  of  their  power,  and  continued  to  govern)  their 
vaflais  by  a  mixture  of  Englilh  law  and  Iriih  cuftotn.  To 
extend  the  Englifh  authority,  it  would  have  been  necel- 
fary  to  receive  under  its  protection  the  inferior  chiefs  in¬ 
dependently  of  their  fuperiors  ;  but  this  policy  was  not 
confident  with  the  views  of  thofe  who  pofielied  the. 
chief  influence  in  Ireland;  fo  that  the  petitions  of  fome 
fepts  to  be  admitted  into  the  Englilh  jurifdiction,  efpe- 
cially  that  of  the  O’Byrnes,  who  defired  that  their  terri¬ 
tory  might  be  converted  into  an  Englifh  county  by  the 
name  of  Wicklow,  were  either  neglected  or  denied. 

The  change  of  the  eftablifhed  religion,  commenced  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  more  vigoroully  profecuted  during  the 
reign  of  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  produced,  as  might  natu¬ 
rally  be  expeCled,  a  confiderable  ferment  in  a  nation  bi- 
gotted  to  popery.  The  victory  of  lord  Grey  at  Bellahoe, 
and  the  military  operations  of  his  fucceffors,  damped  the 
ardour  of  the  Irifh  for  a  time.  The  introduction  ot  the 
new  liturgy  in  the  Iriih  tongue,  in  155®)  met  with  ftre- 
nuous  oppofition ;  and  the  primate  of  Armagh  chofe  ra¬ 
ther  to  lofe  his  dignity  than  to  fubmit  to  the  innovation. 
Notwithftanding  the  attachment  of  the  Irifti  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Romifh  church,  this  country,  during  the 
fhort  reign  of  queen  Mary,  witneffed  none  of  thofe  perfer- 
cutions  by  which  England  was  afflicted ;  but  afforded  an 
afylum  to  many  of  the  victims  of  bigotry.  Thefe  re¬ 
fugees,  however,  I'eem  to  have  narrowly  efcaped  its  ri¬ 
gours;  for  we  are  told  that  Cole,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  was 
lent  over  to  Ireland,  for  the  extermination  of  heretics, 
but,  tli rough  the  dexterity  of  his  hoftefs  at  Chefter,  who 
was  apprized  by  fome  of  his  attendants  of  his  errand,  on 
producing  his  fuppofed  commiflion  in  the  council  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  he  found,  to  his  utter  confufion,  that  a  pack  of  cards 
had  been  fubltituted  in  its  ftead.  The  death  of  the  queen 
prevented  the  receipt  of  a  new  commiflion. 

Among  the  traniaClions  of  Mary’s  reign  was  the  refto- 
ration  of  young  Gerald,  the  furvivor  of  the  family  of  Kil¬ 
dare,  to  the  honours  and  eliates  of  his  anceftors.  An  in- 
furreClion  in  Leix  and  Ofally  was  quelled  with  fuch  ex¬ 
ecution  as  to  threaten  the  extermination  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants;  on  which  thofe  diftriCts  were  in  1557  veiled  by  act 
of  parliament  in  the  crown,  and  converted  into  {hires. 
In  compliment  to  the  queen,  the  former  was  named 
Queen’s  County,  and  its  chief  fortrefs  Maryborough; 
and,  with  like  attention  to  her  confort,  Ofally  was  called 
King’s  County,  and  its  chief  poll  Pliilipftown.  In  defi¬ 
ance  of  government,  John  O’Nial  continued  to  embroil 
the  north.  Taking  advantage  of  domeftic  diflenfions  in 
the  O’Donnel  family,  he  invaded  their  poffeflioris  in  Tyr- 
connel  with  a  boll  of  followers.  Here,  however,  he  was 
furprifed  at  midnight  in  his  camp  by  the  inhabitants,  his 
army  was  difperfed  with  terrible  daughter,  and  the  chief 
himfelf  with  difficulty  efcaped.  We  have  on  this  oc¬ 
cafion  a  ftriking  exemplification  of  the  Irifti  notions  re- 
fpefling  hofpitality.  Two  fpies  lent  by  O’Donnel  into 
the  enemy’s  camp  previoully  to  the  attack  were  fo  far 
4  H  from 
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from  being  Tufpefted,  that  the  guards  invited  them  to 
partakefcf  rlieir  flipper.  This  invitation  was  declined,  as 
its  acceptance  would  have  formed  an  inviolable  bond  of 
friendfhip  between  the  entertainers  and  the  guelts,  the 
object  of  whole  errand  would  confequently  have  been 
fruitrated.  Part  of  O’Nial’s  force,  conlifted  of  a  body  of 
Scots  from  the  Hebrides,  who  had  for  fome  years  caufed 
much  difturbance  in  the  north  by  engaging  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  different  Irifh  chieftains.  After  their  .defeat  in 
Tyrconnel,  thefe  adventurers  fought  employment  in  the 
weft,  where  they  were  luddenly  attacked  by  the  earl  of 
Clanricard,  and  purfued  almolt  to  extermination. 

On  the  accefiion  of  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  the  reftoration 
by  law  of  the  reformed  fyftem  of  worfliip  furni fifed  a  pre¬ 
text  for  new  commotions,  which  were  indultrioufly  fo¬ 
mented  by  emiffaries  from  Italy  and  Spain,  who  infufed 
into  the  minds  of  the  Irifh  the  poifon  of  religious  ran¬ 
cour,  and  a  confequent  deteftation  of  the  government  of 
the  heretical  Englifh.  For  fome  time,  however,  the  ifland 
in  general  enjoyed  comparative  quiet,  notwithftanding 
various  local  difturbances.  John  O’Nial  was  the  firft  that 
gave  any  ferious  alarm.  This  chieftain,  reprefented  as  a 
man  addicted  to  brutal  exceffes,  and  frequently  burying 
himfelf  to  the  neck  in  the  earth  to  correct  the  heat  and 
intemperature  of  his  body,  was  neverthelefs  cautious,  cir- 
cumfpedt,  and  acute.  Being  fummoned  in  1559,  by  fir 
Henry  Sidney,  the  deputy  of  the  earl  of  Suflex,  to  account 
for  his  conduct,  he  had  theaddrefs  to  prevail  on  that  gen¬ 
tleman  to  vifit  him  in  his  camp,  to  ftand  fponfor  for  his 
child,  and  to  acquiefce  in  the  defence  which  he  made. 
Soon  afterwards,  claiming  the  ancient  right  of  his  family 
to  the  dominion  of  Ulfter,  he  made  an  incurfion  into  Tyr- 
eonnel,  where  he  took  prifoner  his  old  enemy  Calvagh 
O’Donnel,  plundered  his  poffeflions,  and  detained  his  fon 
as  a  hoftage  and  his  wife  as  a  concubine.  To  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  natives,  he  manifelled  fuch  hatred  of 
the  Englifh,  that  he  hanged  one  of  his  followers  as  guilty 
of  degeneracy  for  eating  an  Englifh  bifcuit.  Suflex 
marched  againfl  him;  but,  by  the  interference  of  the  earl 
of  Kildare,  an  accommodation  was  effected.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  O’Nial  waited  on  the  queen  in  London, 
attended,  as  Leland  informs  us,  by  “  a  guard  of  gallow- 
glaffes”  (or  heavy-armed  foot-foldiers)  “arrayed  in  the 
richefl  habiliment  of  their  country,  armed  with  the  battle- 
axe,  their  heads  bare,  their  hair  flowing  on  their  flioulders, 
their  linen  veils  dyed  with  faffron,  with  long  and  open 
Tieeves,  and  furcharged  with  their  fliort  military  harnefs  ; 
a  fpeclacle  aftonifhing  to  the  people,  who  imagined  that 
they  beheld  the  inhabitants  of  fome  diftant  quarter  of  the 
globe.”  Being  gracioufiy  received  by  her  majefty,  he  af- 
feffed,  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  extraordinary  zeal  for 
her  fervice ;  and,  attacking  fome  bands  of  Scots,  who 
again  infefted  Ulfter, 'defeated  them  and  flew  their  leader. 
Continuing,  under  pretence  of  thefe  hollilities,  to  aug¬ 
ment  and,  train  his  troops,  and  finding  he  could  no  lon¬ 
ger  conceal  his  defigns,  lie  broke  out  into  open  rebellion, 
and  attacked  the  pale  with  all  his  forces.  Affuming  the 
character  of  champion  of  the  catholic  faith,  he  applied  to 
the  pope  and  king  of  Spain  for  afliftance.  After  ravaging 
feveral  diftridls,  and  making  fome  temporizing  propofals 
for  negociation,  he  was  baffled  in  an  attempt  on  Dundalk, 
and  on  the  approach  of  the  royal  army  retired  to  his  for- 
trefles.  Afiailed  on  all  fides  by  the  lord  deputy,  who  had 
*  engaged  on  his  fide  Calvagh  of  Tyrconnel,  Macguire  of 
Fermanagh, and  other  Irifh  chiefs,  O’Nial  was  induced  to 
take  refuge  with  a  body  of  Scots  encamped  at  Clan-hu- 
boy.  Here,  with  fifty  attendants  and  the  wife  of  Calvagh, 
he  was  hofpitably  entertained  in  the  tent  of  the  Scottifli 
commander  ;  but,  by  the  contrivance  of  one  Piers,  an 
Englifh  officer,  was  at  the  end  of  the  feaft  aflaflinated,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  followers. 

During  thele  tranfadlions  in  Ulfter,  difturbances  of  in¬ 
ferior  importance  had  taken  place  in  other  quarters.  Ge¬ 
rald  earl  of  Defmond,  attempting  to  wreft  fome  lands  by 
force  of  arms  from  the  earl  of  Ormond,  was  defeated, 
wounded,  and  made  prifoner.  Being  carried  on  a  bier 
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from  the  field  of  battle,  his  fupporter9  exultingly  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “Where  is  now  the  great  lord  of  Defmond?” 
To  which  he  haughtily  replied:  “  Where,  but  in  his  pro¬ 
per  place!  Hill  on  the  necks  of  the  Butlers.”  This  dif- 
pute  was  referred  to  the  decifion  of  the  queen;  and  Def¬ 
mond  was  di  (miffed  on  his  promife  of  obedience.  Re¬ 
filling  afterwards  to  make  reparation  to  Ormond,  he  was 
1'eized  by  fir  Henry  Sidney,  the  governor,  and  fent  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  and  his  brother  were  confined  in  the  Tower. 
This  treatment  produced  in  them  a  confirmed  rancour 
againfl  the  Englifh  government,  which  terminated  only 
with  their  lives.  • 

In  the  fouth,  fir  Edmund  Butler,  in  the  abfence  of  his 
brother  the  earl  of  Ormond  in  England,  refufed  obedience 
to  the  adminiftration  ;  and  Defmond’s  coufin,  James  Fitz- 
Maurice,  relenting  his  confinement,  and,  coilecling  all  his 
adherents,  declared  himfelf  the  champion  of  the  church 
againfl;  the  heretical  Elizabeth.  He  prevailed  on  the  earls 
of  Thomond  and  Clancarty  to  efpoufe  the  fame  caufe. 
Thefe  infurreftions,  however,  were  foon  fupprefled,  partly 
by  the  exertions  of  lir  Peter  Carew,  who  furpriled  and 
flaughtered  three  or  four  hundred  of  Butler’s  followers 
near  Kilkenny;  while  fir  John  Perrot,  a  man  of  enter- 
prife,  activity,  and  inflexible  rigour  in  the  execution  of 
juftice,  reputed  to  be  a  natural  fon  of  Henry  VIII.  affum- 
ing  the  command  of  the  fouthern  forces  as  prefident  of 
Munfter,  fo  haraffed  the  rebels,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
make  their  peace. 

About  this  time,  two  attempts  to  form  colonial  plan¬ 
tations  mifcarried.  Smith,  the  projector  of  the  firft,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  queen  a  grant  of  lands  in  the  prefent 
county  of  Down  ;  but,  falling  in  a  fkirmifh  with  one  of  the 
O’Nials,  his  followers  difperfed.  The  other,  on  a  much 
more  extenfive  fcale,  was  undertaken  by  the  earl  of  Ef- 
fex,  in  the  diftrifl  of  Clan-huboy  in  Ulfter,  where  fix 
hundred  foldiers  were  to  have  been  maintained  by  that 
nobleman,  and  the  fame  number  by  the  queen,  for  the 
protection  of  the  colony.  Such  obftacles,  however,  were 
oppofed  to  the  accomplifliment  of  this  plan  by  file  in¬ 
trigues  of  Elizabeth’s  favourite,  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and 
fir  William  Fitz-YVilliam,  the  fucceflor  of  Sidney  in  the 
Irifh  adminiftration,  that  Effex  was  foon  obliged  to  relin- 
quilli  all  thoughts  of  the  intended  fettlement. 

In  1576  fir  Henry  Sidney  was  again  appointed  gover¬ 
nor,  with  the  moll  extenfive  powers,  and  promifed  the  an¬ 
nual  remittance  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  aid  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  Ireland.  At  this  time,  when  the 
country  enjoyed  an  almoft  unprecedented  internal  tran¬ 
quillity,  it  began  to  be  threatened  with  dangers  from 
abroad.  Stukeley,  a  difappointed  adventurer,  excited  in 
pope  Gregory  XIII.  the  vain  hope  of  being  able  to  efta- 
blifh  his  Ion  Jacomo  Buoncompagno  king  of  Ireland. 
For  this  purpofe  his  holinefs  furnifhed  800  foldiers, 'to  be 
paid  by  the  king  of  Spain.  With  this  force,  Stukeley 
touched  on  his  way  in  the  river  Tagus,  where  he  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  by  Sebaftian  king  of  Portugal,  to  accompany 
him  in  his  romantic  expedition  to  Morocco,  by  a  promife 
to  join  in  the  Irifli  invafion  after  the  accomplifliment  of 
his-  defigns  on  Africa.  Here  Stukeley  and  his  followers 
fliured  the  fate  of  the  Portuguefe  army;  and,  by  tiieir  de- 
ftruCtion,  the  Itorm  was  for  a  time  averted. 

Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Defmond  and  his  brother,  who 
had  been  confined  as  prifoners  of  ftate,  firft  in  London 
and  afterwards  in  Dublin,  contrived  to  efcape  to  their  ad¬ 
herents  in  Munfter;  and  James  Fitz-Maurice,  who  had 
furrendered  to  Perrot,  and  been  pardoned  by  the  queen, 
repaid  her.  clemency  by  fchemes  of  renewed  rebellion. 
He  perfonally  applied  for  afliftance  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain; 'and,  obtaining  a  band  of  eighty  Spaniards, 
who  were  reinforced  by  Englifh  and  Iriih  fugitives, 
he  landed  at  Smervvick,  in  the  county  of  .Kerry,  where 
their  means  of  retreat  were  foon  cut  off  by  the  capture  of 
their  three  veffels  by  an  Englifh  fliip  of  war.  The  in¬ 
vaders  were  accompanied  by  Saunders,  an  Englifliman, 
who  was  inverted  by  the  pope  with  the  dignity  of  legate, 
and  funi iftied  with  a  bull  for  granting  Ipiritual  indul¬ 
gences 
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gences  to  the  champions  of  the  Romifh  faith.  They  were 
joined  by  hr  John  and  James  Defmond  with  fome  forces; 
but  Fitz-Maurice,  in  a  journey  through  Connaught,  for 
the  purpofe  of  exciting  rebellion,  fell  in  a  fkirrnifh  with 
a  foil  of  fir  William  de  Burgo,  who  was  alfo  flain.  The 
command  of  the  invading  force  now  devolved  on  fir  John 
Defmond,  who,  on  the  approach  of  fir  William  Drury, 
thg fucceffor  of  Sidney,  abandoned  his  poll,  and  diltri- 
buted  his  forces  among  the  difaftetfed  in  Kerry.  A  de- 
fultory  warfare  with  a  lurking  and  evafive  enemy  enfued. 
The  furprife  and  deltruction  of  a  body  of  two  hundred  of 
the  queen’s  foldiers,  elevated  the  fpirits  and  increafed  the 
numbers  of  the  rebels,  who,  now  two  thoufand  ftrong, 
awaited  at  the  old  abbey  of  Monafter  Neva,  near  Limeric, 
the  attack  of  the  royal  army.  After  a  long  and  oblfinate 
conflict,  in  which  the  Irifh,  conduced  by  the  Spanifh  of¬ 
ficers,  difplayed  uncommon  fleadinels,  they  were  defeated 
with  the  lols  of  two  hundred  flain.  The  earl  of  Def- 
mond,  who  had  affefted  to  favour  the  royal  caufe,  being 
convicted  of  pfabtifing  fecretly  with  his  rebel  relatives, 
was,  after  repeated  attempts  to  reclaim  him,  attacked  as 
an  open  enemy  by  fir  William  Pelham,  the  fucceffor  of 
Drury.  Joining  the  revolters,  Defmond  furprife’d  and 
plundered  Youghal;  a  lofs  which  fo  exafperated  the  Eng- 
lilh,  that  they  wreaked  their  revenge  on  the  mayor, 
who  was  hanged  before  his  own  door,  on  a  charge  of  hav¬ 
ing  firft  undertaken  to  defend  the  caftle  againlt  the  ene¬ 
my  without  a  garrifon,  and  then  furrendering  without 
oppofition.  Notvvithftanding  this  fuccefs,  the  earl  could 
not  prevent  the  ravaging  of  his  pofleffions  and  the  fuccef- 
five  reduction  of  his  garrifons,  by  which  he  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  foon  reduced  to  the  utmofl  wretchednefs. 
His  brother,  fir  James,  being  taken  in  an  incurfion  into 
Mufkerry,  was  tried  by  martial  law,  and  executed  at 
Cork. 

During  thefe  tranfaitions,  lord  Baltinglafs,  and  a  chief¬ 
tain  of  the  O’Byrnes,  headed  another  body  of  rebels  in 
Wicklow.  Here  lord  Grey,  appointed  to  fucceed  Pelham, 
experienced  a  fevere  defeat.  The  infurgents  tvere  polled 
in  the  valley  of  Glendalough,  where  Grey,  on  his  arri¬ 
val,  immediately  ordered  the  troops  to  attack  them.  Thofe 
veterans  trained  in  the  Irifh  wars,  knowing  the  fituation 
of  the  enemy  and  their  mode  of  conducing  hollilities,  re¬ 
ceived  the  order  with  fubmiflion  ;  and,  though  feicfible  of 
their  imminent  danger,  if  not  their  inevitable  ruin,  marched 
boldly  to  the  attack.  They  were  obliged  to  enter  a  fteep 
and  marflty  valley,  perplexed  with  rocks,  and  winding 
irregularly  between  hills  thickly  wooded.  As  they  ad¬ 
vanced  they  found  themfelves  more  and  more  incumbered  ; 
and  either  funk  into  the  yielding  foil,  fo  as  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  aftion,  or  had  to  clamber  over  rocks,  which 
difordered  their  march.  In  the  midfl  of  this  confufion 
and  diftrefs,  a  ludden  volley  was  poured  in  upon  them 
without  any  appearance  of  an  enemy,  and  repeated  with 
terrible  execution.  Soldiers  and  officers  fell  without  any 
opportunity  of  fignalizing  their  valour.  Audley,  Moore, 
Colby,  and  fir  Peter  Carew,  all  diftinguifhed  officers,  fell 
in  this  rafli  adventure;  after  which  the  new  governor  pre¬ 
cipitately  returned  to  the  capital. 

Soon  after  this  difafter,  feven  hundred  Spanifh  and  Ita¬ 
lian  forces,  who  brought  arms  and  ammunition  for  5000 
men,  landed  at  Smerwick,  and  conflrudted  a  fort ;  but, 
on  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Ormond  with  a  body  of 
troops,  they  retired  to  the  woods.  This  departure  was 
the  fignal  for  the  return  of  three  hundred  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  .who,  being  befieged  by  lord  Grey  and  the  fleet  of 
admiral  Winter,  ftirrendered  at  diferetion.  Having  been 
offered  terms  of  capitulation  which  they  rejected,  and  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  produce  any  commiffion,  they  were  all,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  officers,  inhumanly  put  to  the 
iword.  The  fanguinary  difpofition  of  Grey  was  farther 
difplayed  on  his  return  to  Dublin,  where  feveral  perfons 
of  diitinftion  were  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  confpi- 
racy,  and  fome  executed.  Among  the  latter  was  -Nugent, 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  a  man  of  excellent  character, 
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who,  from  various  circumflances,  Is  preftimed  to  have 
been  perfectly  innocent.  Such  were  the  feverities  prac¬ 
ticed  alfo  in  Munfter  againll  fulpedted  perfons,  that  Grey 
was  emphatically  reprefented  to  the  queen- as  leaving  no¬ 
thing  in  Ireland  for  her  to  reign  over  but  afhes  and  car- 
cafes.  Grey  was  therefore  recalled,  and  pardon  offered  to 
the  rebels,  moft  of  whom  had  been  brought  to  a.mifera- 
ble  end.  Saunders,  the  pope’s  legate,  expired  in  a  foli- 
tary  retreat,  where  his  body  was  mangled  by  wild  beafls-; 
fir  John  Defmond  had  fallen  in  a  fkirrnifh  ;  while  the  ear-1 
his  brother,  excepted  from  pardon,  fkulked  from  place  to 
place  ;  and,  being  at  length  difeovered  alone  in  a  wretch¬ 
ed  hovel,  his  head  was  cut  off  and  lent  to  England.  Lord 
Baltinglafs,  the  only  remaining  rebel  of  confequ.ence,  con- 
fulting  his  perl'onal  fafety,  lought  an  afylum  in  Spain. 
All  Ireland  now  feemed  reduced  to  obedience;  but  the 
country,  and  Munfter  in  particular,  exhibited  a  wofulfcene 
of  defolation,  where  famine  conlummated  the  deftruflioa 
which  war  had  begun. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  on  the  appointment,  in 
1584,  of  fir  John  Perrot,  a  man  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy,  and  of  experience  in  the  concerns  of  Ireland,  to 
the  office  of  lord  deputy.  By  a  fteady  and  impartial  ex¬ 
ecution,.  and  gradual  extenfion,  of.  the  Englifh  law,  this 
governor  aimed  to  reduce  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
into  a  Hate  of  uniform  polity,  reformation  of  manners, 
peace,  and  profperity.  Having  publifhed  an  amnefty  for 
all  who  fhould  return  to  their  allegiance,  he  proceeded  to 
vifit  the  feveral  provinces,  appointed  fheriffs  for  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Connaught,  expelled  lome  Scottifh  invaders  in  the 
north,  and  agreed  with  the  chiefs  of  lllfter  that  they  fhould 
pay  an  affefiinent  for  the  maintenance  of  eleven  hundred 
foldiers  in  their  province,  without  expence  to  the  queen. 
To  carry  his  plans  into  effect,  he  petitioned  the  Englifh 
government  for  an  allowance  of  50,0001.  per  annum  for 
three  years,  declaring  that  it  would  be  the  cheapeft  purchafe 
which  England  had  made  fora  great  length  of  time.  The 
miftaken  economy  of  Elizabeth  rejected  this  application  ; 
a  fmall  fum  of  money  was  fent,  together  with  a  very  in- 
fignificant  reinforcement  of  troops  ;  and  thefe  were  after¬ 
wards  repeatedly  drafted  from  the  country,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  reprelentations  of  a  hoft  of  eneihies  which 
the  public-fpirited  condudt  of  Perrot  had  railed  againfl 
him,  and  who  laboured  by  the  bafell  means  to  effect  his 
difgrace.  Under  all  thefe  difeouragements,  the  chief  ma- 
giltrate  aCted  with  affiduity  for  the  general  welfare,  and 
procured  a  compofition  for  the  maintenance  of  troops  im 
.Connaught,  as  he  had  already  done  in  Ulller.  By  the  at¬ 
tainder  of  the  houfe  of  Defmond,  lands  to  the  amount  of 
near  fix  hundred  thoufand  acres  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  Here  Elizabeth  was  anxious  to  plant  an  En°-iifli 
colony;  and  grants  of  more  than  one  third  of  thefe  lands 
were  made  to  feveral  proprietors,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  fir  Waiter  Raleigh.  The  grantees,  however, 
failed  to  perform  the  condition  of  their  tenures;  frauds 
were  prattifed  to  avoid  completion  of  the  ftipulated  num¬ 
ber  of  Englifh  refidents;  and,  no  effectual  provifion  being 
made  by  the  fettlers  or  the  queen  for  the  defence  of  the 
colony,  the  confequences.  of  this  neglect  were, foon  moft 
fenfibly  experienced. 

Baffled  in  his  fchemes,  and  unfupported  by  the  Englifh 
government,  Perrot  in  1588  obtained  permiffion  to  refign 
his  office  to  fir  William  Fitz-William.  That  year  was  ren¬ 
dered  remarkable  by  the  fignal  deltruction  of  the  Spanifh 
monarch’s  invincible  Armada.  See  vol.  vi.  p.  658,  Se¬ 
venteen  of  its  veifels  were  driven  by  tempelts  on  the 
coafts  of  this  ifland,  where  their  crews; were- cordially  en¬ 
tertained  by  the.  difaffefted  Irifh.  O’Ruare  of  Breffney 
even  took  up  arms  on  the  arrival  of.  a  Chip  with  a  thou¬ 
fand  Spaniards  in-  his  neighbourhood ;  bur,  on  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  this  veffel,  which  foon  afterwards  funk  on  the 
coaft,  being  attacked  by  fir  Richard  Bingham,  prefid ent  of 
Connanght,  he  fought  refuge  with  the  Scottifh  monarch, 
by  whole  command  he  was  delivered  up  to  Elizabeth, 
and  fuffered  death.as  a  traitor.  Fitz-William,  whole  prin- 
3  cipal 
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cipal  objeft  feems  to  have  been  private  emolument,  re¬ 
ceiving  information  that  the  Spaniards  had  left  behind 
them  conquerable  treafure  and  ftores,  went  in  fearch  of 
the  booty  ;  but,  being  totally  difappointed,  he  feized, 
without  any  grounds,  fir  Owen  Mac  Toole  and  fir  John 
O’Dougherty,  two  chiefs  of  approved  fidelity  to  the  En- 
gliffi  crown,  and  clofely  confined  them  in  the  caftle  of 
Dublin.  Thefie  and  other  outrages  committed  on  the 
perfons  of  Irifii  chiefs,  produced  a  fecret  confederacy 
againft  a  jurifdidtion  fo  arbitrarily  exercifed. 

About  this  time  Elizabeth  found  leifure  to  attend  to 
■the  foundation  of  an  Irifii  univerfity,  for  the  gradual  im¬ 
provement  of  the  church  of  Ireland  ;  and,  in  1591,  the 
granted  a  regular  charter  for  the  ereftion  of  a  college,  by 
the  ftyle  of  the  College  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity 
near  Dublin.  The  firft  ftudents  were  admitted  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  x  59 3  ;  and  Cecil  lord  Burleigh  was  the  firft  chan¬ 
cellor. 

An  infurreftion  more  formidable  than  any  which  had 
-preceded  was  now  ready  to  burft  forth.  Hugh  O'Nial,  fon 
of  Matthew  baron  of  Dungannon,  a  man  of  conl'ummate 
diffimulation,  infinuating  addrefs  and  manners,  polifiied 
by  a  liberal  education,  and  early  fervice  in  the  Englifn 
army,  had  in  1587  obtained  from  the  queen  the  earldom 
and  eftates  of  Tyrone.  Being  confidered  a  firm  friend 
to  the  government,  he  was  permitted  to  retain  fix  compa¬ 
nies  of  foldiers  to  keep  the  peace  in  Ulfter.  By  continu¬ 
ally  difmifiing  fuch  men  as  had  learned  the  life  of  arms, 
andfubllitutingfrefii  recruits  ;  he  trained  molt  of  his  vafials 
to  military  difcipline;  and,  under  the  pretext  of  covering 
the  roof  of  his  cattle  at  Dungannon,  imported  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  lead  for  bullets.  To  ftrengthen  his  interett  among 
the  Irifii  chieftains,  he  fent  his  fon  to  be  foltered  by  the 
fept  of  O’Cahan,  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  young  heir  ofTyrconnel,  who  had  been  treacheroufly 
feized,  and  confined  in  the  cattle  of  Dublin,  whence  he 
had  made  his  efcape.  Abufing  the  cotnmifiion  of  martial 
law,  with  which  he  had  been  entrufted,  he  put  to  death 
the  ton  of  John  O’Nial,  who  had  endeavoured  to  expofe 
his  treafonable  defigns  ;  and  fuch  was  the  refpeift  paid  to 
this  name,  that  a  perfon  to  perform  the  office  of  executioner 
could  only  be  procured  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  adif- 
tant  part  of  the  country.  The  real  nature  of  his  projects 
now  became  fo  apparent,  that  fir  Henry  Bagnal,  whofe 
filter  he  had  feduced  into  marriage,  exhibited  articles  of 
impeachment  againft  him.  By  a  fpecious  defence  he  frus¬ 
trated  their  effect ;  and,  with  a  pretended  zeal  in  behalf  of 
the  royal  caufe,  he  joined  the  queen’s  forces  againft  fome 
rebel  chiefs,  and  fought  with  fuch  apparent  ardour,  that 
he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.  Various  incidents  gradu¬ 
ally  removed  this  mafk  of  loyalty.  Availing  hinvlelf  of 
the  death  of  Turlough  Linnough  of  Tyrone,  he  afl'umed 
the  title  of  The  O'Nial,  or  head  of  the  fept,  a  title  held  in 
the  higheft  veneration  by  the  Iriffi ;  and  either  from  a  de¬ 
fire  to  gain  their  attachment,  or  from  pride  of  anceftry, 
he  was  often  heard  to  fay,  “  that  he  would  rather  be  the 
O’Nial  of  Ulfter  than  king  of  Spain,”  the  molt  powerful 
monarch  at  that  time  in  Europe.  Though  he  had  him- 
felf,  with  a  feigned  folicitude  for  the  queen’s  intereft, 
earneftly  recommended  the  fuppreffion  of  this  title,  as  ef- 
fentially  neceffary  to  fecure  the  obedience  of  the  north, 
yet  government  was  weak  enough  to  accept  his  apology, 
that  fie  had  taken  the  title  merely  to  prevent  its  affump- 
tion  by  fome  other  lefs  loyal  than  himl’elf,  and  would  re- 
fign  it  whenever  a  regular  fyftem  of  Englifii  polity  fhould 
be  eftablifhed  in  his  territories. 

His  fon  in  law  O’Donnel  had  been  for  a  confiderable 
time  in  arms,  and  profecuting  the  war  with  extraordinary 
vigour,  before  O’Nial  ventured  upon  open  holtilities. 
Finding,  however,  that  his  artifices  to  gain  time  for  the 
arrival  of  Spanifh  fuccours,  which  he  had  earneftly  foli- 
cited,  would  no  longer  avail  him,  he  determined  to  ftrike 
the  firft  blow.  Driving  the  Englifh  garrifon  from  Black- 
water,  he  attacked  the  caftle  of  Monaghan,  where,  in  a 
fkirmifh  with  fome  troops  fent  to  its  relief,  he  had  a  nar- 
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row  efcape.  Being  unhorfed  by  Selfgrave,  an  Englifii  of¬ 
ficer,  he  contrived  to  pull  his  antagonift  after  him  in  his 
fall ;  and,  when  Sedgrave  who  was  uppermolt  prepared  to 
difpatch  him,  he  prevented  the  blow,  by  plunging  a  dag¬ 
ger  into  his  body.  On  the  approach  of  an  army  under 
the  lord-deputy  and  fir  John  Norris,  O'Nial  retired  into 
the  woods,  and  again  had  recourfe  to  feigned  fubmiffion, 
by  letters  to  the  queen  and  Norris,  fo  pathetic  that  the 
latter  became  warmly  interefted  in  his  behalf.  In  a  con¬ 
ference  at  Dundalk,  he  acceded  to  the  articles  required, 
one  of  which  was  the  renunciation  of  the  title  of  the 
O’Nial  ;  and,  the  other  northern  chiefs  having  likewife 
fubmitted,  the  war  feemed  at  an  end,  while  preparations 
were  making  for  a  more  formidable  explofion. 

Three  vefi'els  with  ammunition  and  magnificent  pro- 
mifes  arriving  from  Spain,  O’Nial,  with  his  uiual  duplicity, 
fent  the  letter  of  the  Spanilh  minifter  to  the  lord-deputy 
and  council,  as  a  proof  of  the  fincerity  of  his  fubmiflion ; 
while  his  emifiaries  carried  the  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
mifed  aid  through  Leinfter  and  Munlter,  exhorting  the 
people  of  thefe  diftrifts  to  make  common  caufe  with  thole 
of  the  north  in  defence  of  Chrift’s  catholic  religion.  To 
keep  alive  the  zeal  of  his  afl'oeiates,  he  invelted  Armagh, 
on  which  lord  Burgh,  the  new  deputy,  advanced  thither 
with  the  determination  to  chaltife  his  infolence.  O’Nial 
was  ftrongly  polted  near  the  town;  after  an  obftinate  con¬ 
flict,  his  forces  were  driven  from  their  entrenchments. 
Blackwater  was  retaken;  the  rebels  fuftained  a  fecond  de¬ 
feat,  and  lord  Burgh  was  preparing  to  attack  them  a  third 
time,  when,  by  his  death,  the  command  devolved  on  the 
earl  of  Kildare.  This  nobleman  himl'eif  did  not  long 
furvive,  dying  of  grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  two  fofter-bro- 
thers,  who  had  fallen  in  their  l'uccefsful  exertions  to 
refeue  him  from  the  enemy — fo  powerful  was  this  tie  among 
the  Irifii  of  thofe  days.  The  military  adminiftration  was 
now  committed  to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  with  the  title  of 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  army,  who,  on  O’Nial’s  humble  fo- 
licitation,  interceded  for  his  pardon,  which  was  once 
more  granted  by  the  queen. 

The  infincerity  of  this  chieftain  is  infinitely  lefs  fur- 
prifing  than  the  patience  with  which  the  government  fuf- 
fered  itfelf  to  be  fo  often  duped  by  his  artifices.  He  foon 
recommenced  hoftilities  by  the  blockade  of  Armagh  ;  but, 
that  place  being  relieved  by  fir  Henry  Bagnal,  he  with¬ 
drew,  and  laid  liege  to  the  fort  of  Blackwater.  Thither 
he  was  followed  by  Bagnal  with  5000  men,  whofe  num¬ 
ber  O’Nial’s  force  exceeded  by  only  one  hundred.  A 
furious  engagement  enfued  ;  but  the  royalifts,  being  thrown- 
into  diforder  by  an  accidental  explofion  of  gun-powder, 
and  the  fall  of  their  leader,  were  defeated  with  the  lofs 
of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  all  their  artillery,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  provifions.  The  furrender  of  Armagh  and  Black¬ 
water  to  the  rebels  was  the  immediate  confequence  of 
this"  victory,  but  its  more  remote  operation  was  ftill  more 
important.  The  difafteCted  were  encouraged  to  avow 
their  fentiments,  and  joined  with  enthufialVn  the  army  of 
Tyrone  ;  all  Connaught  was  involved  in  the  flame  of  in- 
furreCtion  ;  leveral  chiefs  of  Leinlter  took  arms,  particu¬ 
larly  O’Moore,  who  penetrated  into  Munlter,  ravaged  the 
new  plantations  in  that  province,  and  flaughtered  without 
mercy  the  unfortunate  fettlers.  The  fpirits  of  the  infur- 
gents  were  farther  elevated  by  the  rumour  that  Philip  of 
Spain  was  making  prodigious  preparations  for  another  in- 
vafion,  and  that  twelve  thoufand  of  his  troops  were  del- 
tined  for  Ireland. 

Convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  great  exertion  in  this 
ftate  of  affairs,  Elizabeth  fent  over  her  favourite,  Robert 
Devereux,  earl  of Eflex,  with  the  title  of  lord-lieutenant, 
and  a  force  of  22,000  men.  With  this  formidable  army, 
however,  nothing  was  accomplifhed.  Eflex,  irritated  by 
the  queen’s  difpleafure  at  his  mifconduCt,  fuddenly  quit¬ 
ted  the  country  ;  and,  on  his  departure,  the  earl  of  Or¬ 
mond  was  again  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  ar¬ 
my.  Tyrone,  receiving  from  Spain  frefh  fupplies  of  mo¬ 
ney,  ammunition,  and  promifes  of  lpeedy  invafion,  and 
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from  the  pope  a  confecrated  plume,  compofed,  as  his  ho- 
linefs  declared,  of  the  feathers  of  a  phoenix,  addrefled  a 
manifefto  to  the  Irifh  nation,  earneftly  exhorting  them  to 
arm  for  the  catholic  religion,  the  defence  of  which  he 
pledged  liimfelf  never  to  abandon  ;  and  alluring  his  coun¬ 
trymen  that  no  allegiance  could  be  due  to  a  fovereign 
depofed  by  excommunication  for  herefy  by  the  fupreme 
pontiff.  He  all'o  addrelfed  a  letter,  figned  by  himfelf  and 
other  Irifh  lords,  to  the  pope,  by  the  title  of  the  Father 
of  Spirits  upon  earth,  acknowledging  themfelves  his  fub- 
jefts,  and  imploring  his  afiiftance.  His  holinefs  was  fo 
delighted,  that  he  publifhed  a  bull  granting  to  prince 
Hugh  O’Nial,  and  his  confederates,  the  fame  l'piritual  in¬ 
dulgences  which  were  ufually  conferred  on  thofe  who 
fought  againft  theTurks  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Charles  Blunt,  lord  Mountjoy,  a  man  of  military  ge¬ 
nius,  literary  attainments,  and  poiilhed  manners,  had  fuc- 
ceeded  Effex  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  Miftaking 
refinement  for  effeminacy,  O’Nial  rejoiced  at  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commander  who  he  thought  would  lofe  the  fea- 
fon  of  aftion  while  his  breakfaft  was  preparing.  In  this 
■opinion  he  foon  found  himfelf  deceived.  Entering  Dub¬ 
lin  in  February  1600,  Mountjoy  immediately  proceeded 
northward  ;  placed  garrifons  in  Dundalk,  Ardee,  Kells, 
Newry,  and  Carlingford,  to  awe  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
diftrifts  ;  and  drove  O’Nial  from  his  entrenchments  be¬ 
tween  Armagh  and  Newry.  Thefe  fuccefsful  operations 
had  fuch  an  effeft  on  the  feeble  Irifh,  that  many  deferted 
Tyrone,  and  feveral  chiefs  applied  to  the  deputy  for  par¬ 
don  and  protection.  In  a  fecond  expedition  to  the  north, 
Mountjoy  again  diflodged  O’Nial  from  his  entrenchments, 
demoliflied  his  works,  and  repulfed  him  with  great  (laugh¬ 
ter  in  an  attempt  to  oppofe  his  return  by  Carlingford. 
Meanwhile,  fir  George  Carew,  prefident  of  Munfter,  was 
afting  in  that  province  with  equal  vigour  and  addrefs. 
With  an  army  of  3000  infantry  and  350  horfe,  he  had  to 
oppofe  a  far  fuperior  force  under  the  rebel  chiefs.  Florence 
Mac  Arthy,  dignified  by  Tyrone  with  the  title  of  Mac 
Arthy  More,  was  at  the  head  of  3000  men  ;  James  Fitz- 
Thomas,  whole  claim  of  the  earldom  of  Defmond  was 
likewife  fancfioned  by  Tyrone,  and  who  was  thence  de¬ 
nominated  in  derifion  by  the  loyal  Irifh,  the  Suggan  earl, 
or  the  earl  of  Straw,  was  followed  by  formidable  numbers  ; 
and  thefe  were  reinforced  by  5000  mercenaries  from  Con¬ 
naught,  under  Redmond  de  Burgh  and  Dermot  O’Con¬ 
nor.  Carew  negleded  no  opportunity  of  difuniting  thefe 
chiefs  by  the  infufion  of  mutual  jealoufies,  of  gaining 
fome  by  promifes,  and  circumventing  others  by  the 
treachery  of  their  own  adherents.  By  thefe  means,  and 
the  fuccefs  of  his  military  operations ;  the  prefident  foon 
reduced  the  whole  province  to  obedience,  and  a  general 
pardon,  offered  by  the  queen,  with  fome  exceptions,  was 
joyfully  received.  The  Suggan  earl  was  delivered  up  by 
a  chieftain,  ftyled  the  White  Knight,  on  whole  lands  he 
had  concealed  himfelf,  and  fent  to  London,  together  with 
Mac  Arthy  More,  who,  after  reconciling  himfelf  with  the 
government,  was  feized  on  the  difcovery  of  treafonable 
practices. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  the  fouth  when  the  long- 
menaced  invafion  from  Spain  at  length  took  place.  In 
September  1601,  don  Juan  de  Aquila  landed  at  Kinfaie 
with  about  6000  men,  the  principal  part  of  his  force, 
while  the  reft  of  the  armament  was  driven  by  a  ftonn  in¬ 
to  the  bay  of  Baltimore.  With  an  army  fcarcely  equal 
to  that  of  the  invaders,  the  deputy  marched  againft  them, 
and  befieged  them  in  Kinfaie.  He  had  taken  the  caftle 
of  Rincorran,  near  the  town,  and  was  continually  advanc¬ 
ing  his  approaches,  when  he  received  information  that 
O’Donnel  was  in  full  march  to  affift  the  Spaniards  with 
troops  from  Connaught  and  Leinfter,  and  that  he  was 
followed  by  O’Nial  with  the  flower  of  the  northern  in- 
furgents.  Carew  was  ordered  to  march  with  part  of  the 
troops  to  intercept  the  former,  while  Mountjoy  profe- 
cuted  the  fiege  with  the  remainder :  but  the  Irifh  leader, 
eluding  his  opponent,  penetrated  into  Munfter.  The  de- 
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puty,  however,  pufhed  the  fiege  with  vigour, ^and  was  re¬ 
inforced  by  feveral  bodies  of  loyal  Irifh.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  new  armament  of  fix  vefl'els  from  Spain  landed 
2000  men  at  Caftlehaven  ;  and  the  intelligence  of  other 
expeditions  preparing  to  follow,  held  out  fuch  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  difaffefted  who  had  fubmitted  or  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  neuter,  that  the  ijifurreftion  became  general  in 
Defmond,  Kerry,  and  all  the  country  weftward  of  Kin¬ 
faie  and  Limeric.  Admiral  Levifton,  after  landing  a  fup- 
ply  of  2000  troops  at  Cork,  attacked  the  Spanifh  fleet  in 
Caftlehaven,  and  deftroyed  fome  of  their  ihips ;  but  re¬ 
ceived  fo  much  injury  from  a  battery  on-fhore,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  go  into  harbour  to  refit.  O’Donuel  joined 
by  the  Spaniards  from  Caftlehaven,  and  O’Nial  with  the 
troops  from  Uifter,  occupied  fuch  pofitions  as  to  blockade 
the  deputy’s  forces  by  land,  and  muff  have  completely 
deftroyed  them  by  perfifting  in  that  mode  of  warfare;  but 
were  prevailed  on  by  the  Spanifh  general  to  advance  and 
attack  the  Englifh.  The  deputy,  leaving  Carew  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  fiege,  boldly  marched  with  only  1200  infantry 
and  400  cavalry  to  meet  the  far-fuperior  army  of  the  i»- 
furgents.  The  latter,  furprifed  and  intimidated  at  this 
unexpected  movement,  and  the  mafterly  difpolition  of  the 
troops,  halted,  retired,  again  halted,  and  offered  battle. 
Being  furioufly  charged  by  the  deputy,  the  cavalry  fled  ; 
the  vanguard  was  routed  after  fome  refiftance,  and  the 
Spaniards,  being  abandoned,  fell  bravely  fighting,  except 
a  few,  who  with  Ocampo  their  leader  lurrendered.  The 
main  body  commanded  by  O’Nial  next  gave  way,  and  the 
rear,  under  O’Donnel,  fled  without  fighting.  This  afto- 
nifliing  victory,  achieved  with  very  little  lofs  to  the  royal 
army,  was  fo  deftruCtive  to  the  vanquilhed,  that  1200 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  800  were  wounded.  De 
Aquila,  miftaking  the  volleys  fired  by  Mountjoy ’s  troops, 
on  account  of  their  fuccefs,  for  fignals  of  the  approach  of 
his  Irifh  allies,  now  fallied  from  the  town  ;  but,  feeing 
the  Spanifh  colours  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Englifh,  he  re¬ 
tired,  and,  indignant  againft  confederates  who  had  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  to  be  fo  difgracefully  defeated,  he  made 
propofals  to  capitulate.  Very  honourable  terms  were 
granted  to  the  liigh-fpirited  Spaniard,  who,  on  receiving 
the  firft  fummons  to  furrender,  had  challenged  Mountjoy 
to  Angle  combat.  By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  all  for- 
trefles  in  Ireland  held  by  Spanifh  troops  were  evacuated  ; 
but  Daniel  O’Sullivan,  an  Irifli  chief,  having  feized  the 
fort  of  Dunboy  at  Berehaven,  de  Aquila,  with  a  nice  fenfe 
of  honour,  offered  his  fervice  for  its  reduction  previous  to 
his  departure,  but  it  was  politely  declined,  and  the  place 
ftormed  by  Carew  after  an  obftinate  defence. 

The  expectation  of  other  Spanifh  armaments,  and  the 
exhortations  of  popifh  fanatics,  Hill  kept  alive  the  flames 
of  rebellion,  which  raged  with  fuch  fury  in  Munfter, 
that  all  the  royalifts  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infur- 
gents  were  burned  as  heretics,  while  the  captives  of  the 
latter  were  hanged  as  traitors.  Confounded  at  length  by 
the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Carew,  they  either  threw 
themfelves  on  the  mercy  of  the  government,  or  fought 
refuge  elfewhere.  Mountjoy  proceeded  in  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner  in  the  north,  harafling  and  ravaging  the  lands  of  the 
adherents  of  Tyrone,  who  in  his  flight  burned  a  fecontf 
time  his  town  of  Dungannon.  By  the  erection  of  the 
fortreffes  of  Charlemont  and  Mountjoy,  the  diftrefles  of 
the  wretched  infurgents  were  completed :  fuch  multitudes 
perifhed  of  hunger,  that  the  roads  were  every-where  co¬ 
vered  with  dead  bodies;  the  mod  hideous  refburces  were 
adopted  by  many  for  the  prolongation  of  a  miferable  ex- 
iftence,  and  mothers  are  reported  to  have  even  flaughtered 
their  children  for  food.  Reduced  to  this  melancholy  fitu- 
ation,  the  followers  of  Tyrone  daily  deferted  their  van¬ 
quilhed  leader,  whofe  alliance  was  all'o  renounced  by  the 
r.ew  chief  of  Tyrconnel,  Roderic,  the  brother  of  Hugh 
O’Donnel,  who  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Kinfaie  had  fled 
for  refuge  to  Spain.  In  this  hopelefs  ftate  of  his  affairs, 
O’Nial  fued  for  pardon  with  fincerity :  but  Mountjoy  was 
perplexed  by  the  contradictory  inftruftions  received  from 
4  I  Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth,  which  fhowed  the  diftraftion  cf  her  mind  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  her  life.  Being  at  length  privately  a f- 
fured  of  her  death,  he  lent  a  fafe-conduft  to  the  rebel 
earl,  prefling  him  to  an  immediate  furrender,  if  he  was 
defirous  of  preventing  his  utter  deflru&ion.  O’Nial  ac¬ 
cordingly  repaired  without  lofs  of  time  to  the  deputy  at 
Miilifont,  where,  falling  upon  his  knees  before  him,  he 
petitioned  for  mercy  with  an  air  and  afpeft  of  diftrefs. 
He  fubfcribed  his  fubmifiion  in  the  molt  ample  manner 
and  form.  He  implored  the  queen’s  gracious  commifera- 
tion  5  and  humbly  fued  to  be  reltored  to  his  dignity,  and 
the  ftate  of  a  fubjeft,  which  he  had  juftly  forfeited.  He 
utterly  renounced  the  name  of  O'Nial,  which  he  had  af- 
fumed  on  account  of  the  great  veneration  in  which  it  was 
held  among  the  Irifh.  He  abjured  all  foreign  power,  and 
ail  dependency  .except  on  the  crown  of  England  ;  religned 
all  claim  to  any  lands  excepting  fuch  as  lliould  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  letters  patent ;  promifing  at  the  fame 
time  to  afiilt  the  ftate  in  abolifhing  all  barbarous  cuftoms, 
and  eftabliffiing  law  and  civility  among  his  people.  The 
lord-deputy,  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  promifeda  full  par¬ 
don  to  him  and  all  his  followers  5  to  himfelf  the  reftora- 
tlon  of  his  blood  and  honours,  with  a  new  patent  for  his 
lands,  except  fome  portions  referved  for  certain  chieftains 
received  into  favour,  and  fome  for  the  ufe  of  Englifh  gar- 
rifons.  After  this  interview,  O’Nial  attended  the  deputy 
to  Dublin,  and,  there  being  informed  of  Elizabeth’s  de- 
ceafe,  he  burit  into  tears  from  grief  at  his  precipitate  fub- 
miflion.  As  however  it  was  now  impoflible  tb  recede,  he 
pretended  that  affedion  for  the  departed  princefs,  who 
had  treated  him  with  fuch  clemency,  was  the  caufe  of  his 
tears,  and  renewed  in  its  full  extent  his  fubmiflion  to  her 
fuccelfor.  Thus  terminated  a  conteft  which  in  ten  years 
had  coft  the  Englifh  government  three  millions  of  money, 
a  prodigious  fum  at  that  time,  when  the  ordinary  annual 
revenue  of  the  crown  fell  fhort  of  half  a  million  ;  and 
during  which  this  unhappy  country  is  fuppofed  to  have 
•loft  the  greater  part  of  its  population  by  fword,  famine, 
and  peftilence. 

No  infurgent  now  remained  in  this  kingdom  who  had 
not  obtained  or  fued  for  mercy.  Many,  indeed,  were 
driven  by  neceffity  to  the  continent,  and  earned  a  fubfift- 
ence  by  ferving  in  the  armies  of  Spain  ;  and  thus  a  race 
of  Irifh  exiles  were  trained  to  arms,  filled  with  a  malig¬ 
nant  refentment  againft  the  Englifh.  Thus  the  honour 
of  reducing  all  the  enemies  of  the  crown  of  England  in 
this  ifland,  after  a  continued  conteft  for  440  years,  was  re¬ 
ferved  for  the  arms  of  Elizabeth. 

Under  James  I.  Ireland  began  to  affume  a  quite  different 
appearance.  That  monarch  valued  himfelf  upon  promot¬ 
ing  the  arts  of  peace,  and  made  it  his  ftudy  to  civilize 
his  barbarous  Irifh  fubjects.  By  repeated  confpiracies 
and  rebellipns,  a  vaft  tract  of  land  had  efeheated  to  the 
crown  in  fix  northern  counties,  Tyrconnel,  now  called 
Donnega!, Tyrone,  Derry,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  Armagh, 
amounting  to  about  500,000  acres;  a  tradft  of  country  co¬ 
vered  with  woods,  where  rebels  and  banditti  found  a  fe- 
cure  refuge,  and  which  was  deftined  to  lie  wafte  without 
the  timely  interpofition  of  government.  James  refoived 
to  difpofe  of  thefe  lands  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  intro¬ 
duce  all  the  happy  confequences  of  peace  and  cultivation. 
He  caufed  forveys  to  be  taken  of  the  feveral  counties 
where  the  new  fettlements  were  to  be  eftablifhed ;  deferibed 
particularly  the  ftate  of  each  ;  pointed  out  the  fituations 
proper  for  the  eredtion  of  towns  and  cattles  ;  delineated 
the  characters  of  the  Irifh  chieftains,  the  manner  in  which 
they  fhould  be  treated,  the  temper  and  circumftances  of 
the  old  inhabitants,  the  rights  of  the  new  purchafers,  and 
t lie  claims  of  both  ;  together  with  the  impediments  to 
former  plantations,  and  the  methods  of  removing  them. 
It  was  moreover  determined,  that  the  perfons  to  whom 
lands  were  affigned  fhould  be  either  new  undertakers  from 
Great  Britain,  efpecially  from  Scotland,  or  fervitors,  as  they 
were  called  ;  that  is,  men  who  had  for  fome  time  ferved 
in  Ireland,  either  in  civil  or  military  offices  ;  or  old  Irifh 


chieftains  or  captains.  Among  the  laft  were  included  even 
thofe  Irifh  who  had  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone, 
and  ftill  harboured  their  fecret  difeontents.  To  gain 
them,  if  poflible,  by  favour  and  lenity,  they  were  treated 
with  particular  indulgence.  Their  under-tenants  and 
fervants  were  allowed  to  be  of  their  own  religion  ;  and, 
while  all  the  other  planters  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  they  were  tacitly  excepted.  The  fervitors 
were  allowed  to  take  their  tenants  either  from  Ireland  or 
Britain,  provided  no  popifh  recufants  were  admitted.  The 
Britifh  undertakers  were  confined  to  their  own  country¬ 
men. 

In  the  plantations  which  had  been  formerly  attempted, 
the  Irifh  and  Englifh  had  been  mixed  together,  from  a 
fond  imagination  that  the  one  would  have  learned  civility 
and  induftry  from  the  other.  But  experience  had  now 
difeovered,  that  this  intercourfe  ferved  only  to  make  the 
Irifh  envy  the  fuperior  comforts  of  their  Englifh  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  free  accefs  to  their 
houfes  to  fteal  their  goods  and  plot  againft  their  lives.  It 
was  therefore  deemed  neceflary  to  plant  them  in  feparate 
quarters ;  and  in  the  choice  of  thefe  fituations,  the  errors 
of  former  times  were  carefully  correfted.  The  original 
Englifh  adventurers,  on  their  firft  fettlement  in  Ireland, 
were  captivated  by  the  fair  appearance  of  the  plain  and 
open  diftrifts.  Here  they  erefted  their  caftles  and  habi¬ 
tations  ;  and  forced  the  old  natives  into  the  woods  and 
mountains,  their  natural  fortrefles.  There  they  kept  thern- 
felves  unknown,  living  by  the  milk  of  their  kine,  with¬ 
out  hufbandry  or  tillage;  there  they  increafed  to  incredi¬ 
ble  numbers  by  promifeuous  generation  ;  and  there  they 
held  their  afiemblies,  and  formed  their  confpiracies,  with¬ 
out  difeovery.  But  now  the  northern  Irifh  were  placed 
in  the  molt  open  and  acceffible  parts  of  the  country,  where 
they  might  lie  under  the  clofe  infpeftion  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  be  gradually  habituated  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  To  the  Britifh  adventurers  were  afligned 
places  of  the  greateft  ftrength  and  command  ;  to  the  fer¬ 
vitors,  ftations  of  the  greateft  danger,  and  greateft  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  crown  :  but,  as  this  appeared  a  peculiar  hard- 
fliip,  they  were  allowed  guards  and  entertainment,  until 
the  country  fhould  be  quietly  and  completely  planted. 

The  experience  of  ages  had  fhovvn  the  inconvenience 
of  enormous  grants  to  particular  lords,  attended  with  fuch 
privileges  as  obftructed  the  adminiftration  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment  :  and,  even  in  the  late  reign,  favourite  undertakers 
had  been  gratified  with  fuch  portions  of  land  as  they  were 
by  no  means  able  to  plant.  But,  by  the  prefent  fcheme, 
the  lands  to  be  planted  were  divided  in  three  different 
proportions ;  the  greateft  to  confift  of  2000  Englifh  acres, 
the  lead  of  1000,  and  the  middle  of  1500.  One  half  of 
the  efeheated  lands  in  each  county  was  affigfted  to  the 
fmalleft,  the  other  moiety  divided  between  the  other  pro¬ 
portions  :  and,  the  general  diftributions  being  thus  afeer- 
tained,  to  prevent  all  difputes  between  the  undertakers, 
their  fettlements  in  the  refpective  diftrifts  were  to  be  de- 
terrbined  by  lot.  Eftatcs  were  afligned  to  ail,  to  be  held 
cf  them  and  their  heirs.  The  undertakers  of  2000  acres 
were  to  hold  of  the  king  in  capite ;  thofe  of  1 500,  by 
knights  fervice;  thofe  of  rooo,  in  common  foccage.  The 
firft  were  to  build  a  caftie,  and  inclofe  a  Itrong  court-yard, 
or  bawn  as  it  was  called,  within  four  years  ;  the  l'econd,  to 
finifh  a  houfe  and  bawn  within  two  years;  and  the  third, 
to  inclofe  a  bawn  ;  for  even  this  rude  fpecies  of  fortifica¬ 
tion  was  accounted  no  inconfiderable  defence  againft  an 
Irifh  enemy.  The  firft  were  to  plant  upon  their  lands, 
within  three  years,  forty-eight  able  men  of  Englifh  or 
Scottifh  birth,  to  be  reduced  to  twenty  families  ;  to  keep 
a  demefne  of  fix  hundred  acres  in  their  own  hands;  to 
have  four  fee-farmers  on  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
each  ;  fix  leafe-holders,  each  on  one  hundred  acres  ;  and 
on  the  reft,  eight  families  of  hufbandmen,  artificers,  and 
cottagers.  The  others  were  under  the  like  obligations 
proportionably.  All  were,  for  five  years  after  the  date  of 
their  patents,  to  re  fide  upon  their  lands,  either  in  perlon* 
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or  by  fuch  agents  as  Ihould  be  approved  by  the  ftate,  and 
to  keep  a  fufficient  quantity  of  arms-  for  their  defence. 
The  Britilh  and  fervitors  were  not  to  alienate  their  lands 
to  mere  Irilh,  or  to  demife  any  portions  of  them  to  fuch 
perfons  as  Ihould  refufe  to  take  the  oaths  to  government; 
they  were  to  let -them  at  determined  rents,  and  for  no 
fhorter  term  than  twenty-one  years  or  three  lives.  The 
lioufeS  of  their  tenants  were  to  be  built  after  the  Englith 
fafhion,  and  united  together  in  towns  or  villages.  They 
had  power  to  eredt  manors,  to  hold  courts-baron,  and 
to  create  tenures.  The  old  natives,  whole  tenures  were 
granted  in  fee-liinple,  to  be  held  in  foccage,  were  allowed 
the  like  privileges.  They  were  enjoined  to  let  their  lands 
at  certain  rents,  and  for  the  like  terms  as  the  other  under¬ 
takers;  to  take  no  Irilh  exactions  from  their  inferior  te¬ 
nants,  and  to  oblige  them  to  forfake  their  old  Scythian 
cultom  of  wandering  with  their  cattle  from  place  to  place 
for  palture,  or  creagkting  as  they  called  it  ;  to  dwell  in 
towns,  and  conform  to  the  Englith  manner  of  tillage  and 
hulbandry.  An  annual  rent  from  all  the  lands  was  re- 
ferved  to  the  crown;  for  every  fixty  Englifh  acres,  6s.  8d. 
from  the  undertakers,  ios.  from  fervitors,  and  13s.  4-d. 
from  Irilh  natives.  But  for  two  years,  they  were  exempt 
from  fuch  payments,  except  the  natives,  who  were  not 
fubjeft  to  the  charge  of  tranfportation.  What  gave  par¬ 
ticular  credit  to  this  undertaking,  was  the  capital  part 
which- -the  city  of  London  was  perfuaded  to  take  in  it. 
The  corporation  accepted  of  large  grants  in  the  county 
of  Derry  ;  they  engaged  to  expend  20,000k  on  the  plan¬ 
tation,  to  build  the  cities  of  Derry  (now  called  London¬ 
derry)  and  Coleraine,  and  ftipulated  for  fuch  privileges  as 
might  make  their  fettlements  convenient  and  refpedtable. 
As  a  competent  force  was  neceffary  to  protedl  this  infant 
plantation,  the  king,  to  fupport  the  charge,  in llitu tec}  the 
order  of  baronets,  an  hereditary  dignity,  to  be  conferred 
on  a  number  not  exceeding  two  hundred;  each  of  whom, 
on  palling  his  patent,  was  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  fuch 
a  fum  as  would  maintain  thirty  men  in  Uliler,  for  three 
years,  at  8d.  daily  pay.  See  the  article  Heraldry,  in 
vol.  ix. 

But  fcarcely  had  the  lands  been  allotted  to  the  different 
patentees,  when  conliderable  portions  were  reclaimed  by 
the  clergy  as  their  rightful  property.  So  far  indeed  had 
the  eltates  of  the  northern  bilhoprics  been  embarraffed, 
both  by  the  ufurpations  of  the  Irilh  lords,  and  the  claims 
of  patentees,  that  they  fcarcely  afforded  a  competent, 
much  lefs  an  honourable,  provilion  for  men  of  worth  and 
learning,  while  the  ftate  of  the  parochial  clergy  was  ftill 
more  deplorable.  Molt  of  the  northern  churches  had  been 
either  deftroyed  in  the  late  wars  or  had  fallen,  to  ruin  ; 
the  benefices  were  fmall,  and  either  fliamefully  kept  by 
the  bilhops  in  the  way  of  commendam  or  fequeltration,  or 
filled  with  minilters  as  fcandalous  as  their  income.  The 
wretched  flock  was  totally  abandoned  ;  and  for  many  years 
divine  fervice  had  not  been  ufed  in  any  parilh-church  of 
Ulfter,  except  in  cities  and  great  towns.  To  remedy  thele 
abqfes,  and  to  make  fome  proper  provilion  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  a  people  immerfed  in  lamentable  ignorance,  the 
king  ordained,  that  all  ecclefiaftical  lands  Ihould  be  re- 
ftored  to  their  refpective  fees  and  churches,  and  that  all 
lands  Ihould  be  deemed  ecclefiaftical  from  which  bilhops 
had  in  former  times  received  rents  or  penfions  :  that  com- 
pofttions  Ihould  be  made  with  the  patentees  for  the  kite 
oi  cathedral  churches,  the  refidences  of  bilhops  and  dig¬ 
nitaries,  and  other  church-lands  which  were  not  intended 
to  be  conveyed  to  them;  who  were  to  receive  equivalents 
if  they  compounded  freely  ;  otherwife  to  be  deprived  of 
their  patents,  as  the  king  was  deceived  in  his  grant,  and 
the  poffelfions  reftored  to  the  church.  To  provide  for  the 
inferior  clergy,  the  bilhops  were  obliged  to  relign  all  their 
impropriations,  and  relinquilh  the  tythes  paid  them  out 
of  pari  flies,  to  the  refpective  incumbents  ;  for  which  am¬ 
ple  recotnpence  was  made  out  of  the  king’s  lands.  Every 
propprtion  allotted  to  undertakers  was  made  a  parilh, 
with  a  parochial  church  to  each.  The  incumbents,  be- 
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lides  their  tythes  and  duties,  had  glebe-lands  affigned  to 
them  of  fixty,  ninety,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
according  to  the  extent  of  their  parilhes.  To  provide  for 
a  fucceflion  of  worthy  paftors,  free-fchools  were  endowed 
in  the  principal  towns,  and  conliderable  grants  of  lands 
conferred  on  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  together  with  the 
advowfon  of  fix  parochial  churches,  three  of  the  largeft, 
and  three  of  the  middle  proportion  in  each  county. 

Such  was  the  general  fcheme  of  this  famous  northern 
plantation,  fo  honourable  to  the  king,  and  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  to  the  realm  of  Ireland.  Its  happy  eftedts  were 
immediately  perceived,  although  the  execution  by  no 
means  correfponded  with  the  original  idea.  Buildings 
were  llowly  eredled  ;  Britilh  tenants  were  difficult  to  be 
procured  in  fufficient  numbers;  the  old  natives  were  at 
hand,  offered  higher  rents,  and  were  received  into  thofe 
diftridls  from  which  it  was  intended  to  exclude  them. 
In  this  particular,  the'  Londoners  were  accufed  of  being 
notorioufly  delinquent.  They  adted  entirely  by  agents  ; 
their  agents  were  interefted  and  indolent,  and  therefor* 
readily  countenanced  this  dangerous  intrufion  of  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  an  error  of  which  fufficient  caufe  was  afterwards 
found  to  repent.  For  the  prefent,  however,  a  number  of 
loyal  and  induftrious  inhabitants  was  poured  into  the 
northern  counties,  conliderable  improvements  made  by 
the  planters,  and  many  towns  eredled.  To  encourage 
their  indultry,  and  advance  his  own  project,  the  king  was 
pleafed  to  incorporate  feveral  of  thefe  towns,  fo  that  they 
had  a  right  of  reprefentation  in  the  Irilh  parliament. 

The  flames  of  civil  war  had  not  been  long  extinguilh- 
ed  in  Ireland  before  the  country  began  to  be  did  rafted 
with  religious  diffetifions.  The  catholics,  refufing  to  take 
the  oaths  of  fupremacy,  were  enraged  by  their  exclufton 
from  offices  and  places  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  ;  though 
magiftrates  and  lawyers  of  that  perlualion  were  tacitly 
permitted  to  exercife  their  functions.  Their  dilfatisfac- 
tion  foon  began  to  manifeft  itfelf.  The  nrft  parliament 
reprefenting  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  about  to. 
alfemble.  Seventeen  new  counties  and  a  great  number  of 
boroughs  had  been  formed,  and  the  catholics  were  appre- 
henfive  of  the  preponderance  of  the  proteftant  intereft 
through  the  exertion  of  the  influence  of  the  king.  A 
petition  figned  by  fix  of  the  principal  nobles  was  accord¬ 
ingly  tranfmitted  to  James,'  praying  that  the  eredlion  of' 
boroughs  might  be  fufpended,  and  the  penal  laws  againlt 
non-conformifts  repealed ;  expreffing  alfo  their  fears  of 
laws  intended  againft  the  catholics,  which  would  encou¬ 
rage  the  difaftedted,  and  might  even  endanger  his  go¬ 
vernment.  This  petition. the  king  pronounced  rafiv  and 
infolent :  on  which  the  recufants  now  exerted  their  ut- 
moit  efforts  to  procure  a  majority  of  their  own  body  in 
the  new  parliament  which  met  in  1613.  Defeated  in  this 
objedl,  they  clamoured  againft  the  legality  of  the  eledlion 
of  many  of  the  proteftant  members  ;  and  in  the  choice  of  a 
fpeaker,  notwithftanding  the  majority  in  favour  of  fir  John 
Davies,  they  infilled  on  placing  one  of  their  own  party  in 
the  chair.  This  tumultuous  fcene  terminated  in  the  fe- 
ceffion  of  the  catholics  from  both  houfes;  and  fir  Arthur 
Chichelter,  the  lord  deputy,  prorogued  the  parliament  to 
give'  time  for  the  violence  of  paffion  to  fubfide.  A  de¬ 
putation  was  now  fent  by  the  catholics  to  lay  their  griev¬ 
ances  before  the  king;  but  two  of  thefe  agents  conduced 
themfelves  with  fuch  infolence,  that  they  were  fent  to 
prifon.  James,  however,  gave  them  a  patient  hearing, 
admitted  them  to  plead  their  caufe  before  the  council, 
which,  after  a  full  difeuffion,  declared  their  allegations  to 
be  groundlefs,  except  in  relation  to  the  returns  of  mem¬ 
bers  for  two  boroughs  created  after  the  writs  had  been  if- 
fued.  The  king,  in  a  long,  fpeech,  expreffed  his  difap- 
probation  of  their  tumultuous  and  undutiful  behaviour; 
but  at  the  fame  time  profeffed  his  readinefs  to  Ihow  them 
favour  in  cafe  of  their  future  loyal  and  good  condudl. 

After  repeated  prorogations,  the  parliament  again  met 
in  1614.  The  heat  of  party  had  abated  ;  the  meafures 
adopted  by  the  king  for  abolilhing  odious  diltindlions 
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among  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  received’  the  full  fanc- 
tion  of  the  legiflature,  and  the  feffion  clofed  with  the 
grant  of  a  liberal  fubfidy.  Meanwhile  a  convocation  of 
the  clergy  was  held  in  Dublin,  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of 
framing  a  confeflion  of  faith  for  the  eftablifhed  church. 
This  talk  was  committed  to  Dr.  James  Ulher,  afterwards 
a  diftinguifned  prelate  of  the  Irifh  church,  whofe  formu¬ 
lary,  containing  one  hundred  and  four  articles,  vvas  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  convention  and  the  lord-deputy. 

The  difcovery  and  fuppreflisn  of  a  confpiracy  for  ex¬ 
terminating  the'Britifh  fettlers  in  Ulfter,  tended  only  to 
confirm  the  king  in  his  fyftem  of  colonization.  Out  of 
6 5,000  acres  adjudged  to  the  crown  between  the  rivers 
Ovoca  and  Slaney,  one  fourth  was  defiined  for  an  Englifh 
colony,  and  the  remainder  for  the  natives,  on  the  lame 
terms  as  in  Ulfter.  In  like  manner  385,000  acres  in  the 
King’s  and  Queen’s  Counties,  Leitrim,  Longford,  and 
Weftmeath,  were  allotted  for  diftribution,  principally  in 
re-grants  to  the  old  proprietors.  This  mode  of  planta¬ 
tion,  however,  could  not  be  carried  into  effedl  without 
abufes  of  power  the  molt  opprefiive  to  many  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  who  were  deprived  by  fraud  or  violence  of  the  pof- 
fefiions  referved  for  them  by  command  of  the  king.  The 
refentments  of  fuch  fufferers  were  infome  cafes  exafperated 
by  finding  their  lands  transferred  to  hungry  adventurers 
who  had  no  fervices  to  plead,  and  fometimes  to  thofe  who 
had  been  rebels  and  traitors.  Neither  the  adtors  nor  the 
©bjedts  of  fuch  grievances  were  confined  to  one  religion. 
The  nioft  zealous  in  the  fervice  of  government,  and  the 
sxioft  peaceable  conformifts,  were  involved  in  the  ravages 
of  avarice  and  rapine,  without  any  diltinction  of  princi¬ 
ples  and  profeflions.  It  is  only  furprifing  that,  with  fuch 
juft  caufe  of  irritation,  and  amidft  all  the  violence  of  re¬ 
ligious  rancour,  no  infurredtion  .was  attempted  ;  efpeci- 
ally,  as  the  military  force  maintained  in  Ireland  was  to¬ 
tally  inadequate  to  the  luppreflion  of  any  revolt.  By  the 
inftitution  of  baronets,  the  king  provided  for  the  railing 
of  a  fund  capable  of  fupporting  6000  men;  but,  fo  low 
were  bis  finances,  from  his  oum  prodigality  and  the  par- 
fimony  of  the  Englifh  parliament,  that  the  army  in  Ire¬ 
land  was  reduced  to  1350  foot  and  200  cavalry.  Even 
this  contemptible  eftablifhment  vvas  feldom  complete,  and 
coft  the  crown  upwards  of  52,000k  a  year,  which  exceed¬ 
ed  by  more  than  i6,oool.  the  annual-revenues  of  the 
kingdom. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Ireland  in  1625,  on  the  acceftion 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  Britifh  throne.  Engaged,  through 
the  caprices  of  his  favourite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
in  a  war  with  Spain,  and  apprehenfive  of  attempts  from 
that  power  in  Ireland,  the  king  refolved  to  increafe  his 
military  force  in  this  ifiand  ;  but,  having  no  money  to 
pay  his  troops,  he 'directed  them  to  be  quartered  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  feveral  counties  and  towns,  who  wrere 
to  fupply  them  with  clothes,  provifions,  and  other  necef- 
faries,  at  each  place  for  three  months  alternately.  To 
obtain  a  cheerful  fubmiflion  to  this  arrangement,  the  de¬ 
puty,  lord  Falkland,  promifed  that  the  ulual  compoiition 
fhould  be  fufpended,  and  other  graces  granted  by  his  ma- 
jefty.  So  fuccefsful  was  this  expedient,  that,  after  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  they  made 
an  offer  of  a  voluntary  contribution  of  40,000k  per  an¬ 
num  for  three  years.  This  propofal  was  accepted,  and 
the  folicited  graces  were  conferred  by  the  king,  under  the 
form  of  inftrudlions  tranfmitted  to  the  chief  governor  and 
council.  Thefe  inftrudlions  extended  to  the  removal  of 
various  opprefftons  and  abufes.  The  fubjects  were  fecured 
in  the  poffeffion  of  their  lands  by  a  limitation  of  the 
king’s  title  to  fixty  antecedent  years  ;  and  recufants  were 
permitted  to  pradtife  in  the  courts  of  law,  on  their  oath 
to  defend  the  king  as  their  legitimate  fovereign.  A  de¬ 
tail  of  all  the  articles  embraced  by  the  royal  inftrudlions 
would  be  tedious  to  the  reader  but  one  more  from  its 
Angularity  may  here  be  noticed.  The  ufe  of  fhort  ploughs 
fattened  to  the  tails  of  horfes  had  been  prohibited  by  the 
legiflature  under  a  penalty  of  ten  {hillings  a-year  on  each 
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plough.  The  king’s  officers  bad  been  careful  not  to  fup- 
prefs  this  barbarous  cuftom,  but  contrived  to  render  it  a 
fubjedt  of  taxation,  as  the  principal  part  of  the  money  thus 
railed  found  its  way  into  their  own  hands.  This  penalty 
was  now  annulled,  and  the  prevention  of  the  practice  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  future  parliament,  which  was  tobefummoned  for 
the  pafling  of  an  ait  of  general  pardon,  and  a  confirmation 
of  all  proprietors  in  the  pofTeffioh  of  tlieir  refpedtive  eftates. 

Means  were  found  to  evade  the  fulfilment  of  thefe  pro- 
miles  as  far  as  related  to  the  convocation  of  a  parliament. 
The  zeal  of  the  catholics  was  meanwhile  incefl’antly  ex¬ 
erted  to  reftore  the  papal  authority;  and  to  fuch  a  height 
did  they  carry  their  oppofition  to  the  eftablifhed  govern¬ 
ment,  that,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  a  fraternity  of  Carme¬ 
lites,  in  the  habit  of  their  order,  aflembled  a  multitude  of 
people  for  the  performance  of  religious  rites  in  one  of  the 
molt  frequented  ftreets  of  Dublin.  A  body  of  troops,  led 
by  the  archbifliop  and  chief  magiftrate  to  difperfe  the  af- 
fembly,  was  furioufly  afiailed  and  put  to  flight.  To  crufh, 
this  alarming  fpirit,  fifteen  religious  houfes  were  feized 
for  the  king’s  ufe;  andaRomifh  college,  which  had  been 
eredfted  in  the  capital,  was  affigned  to  the  Univerfity  for 
a  place  of  proteftaut  education. 

In  1632,  Thomas  vifcount  Wentworth  vvas  appointed 
lord-deputy  of  Ireland.  From  the  meafures  of  his  admi- 
niftration,  this  auftere  and  imperious,  but  adtive  and  in¬ 
telligent,  viceroy,  feeins  to  have  confidered  the  ifiand  as 
a'  conquered  country,  and  its  inhabitants  as  folely  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  royal  bounty  for  what  they  were  permitted 
to  enjoy.  The  rigour  with  which  he  enforced  the  claims 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
revenged  perfonal  affronts,  could  not  have  failed  to  rouze 
the  dormant,  not  extinguifhed,  fpirit  of  difaffediion  in 
the  Irifh,  under  a  governor  of  inferior  talents  and  energy. 
In  1634,  the  king  reludfantly  complied  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  defire  of  the  nation  for  convening  a  parliament. 
The  commons,  on  this  occafion,  manifelted  a  timid  ac- 
quiefcence  in  all  the  meafures  propofed  by  the  chief  go¬ 
vernor;  but  the  peers  adted  upon  the  whole  with  more 
dignity.  The  young  earl  of  Ormond  in  particular,  by 
his  bold  and  fteady  condudt,  daggered  the  deputy  himfelf. 
Wentworth  having  ordered  that  no  perfon  fhould  enter 
either  houfe  of  parliament  with  a  fword,  the  ufher  of  the 
black  rod  infilled  on  Ormond’s  compliance  with  the  regu¬ 
lation,  which  the  earl  pofitively  ref u fed ;  declaring,  that, 
if  he  mufl  deliver  his  fword,  the  ufher  fhould  receive  it  in 
his  body  ;  on  which,  be  proceeded  to  his  feat  with  an  air 
of  offended  dignity.  Being  fummoned  before  the  coun¬ 
cil  to  anfwer  for  this  contempt  of  authority,  Ormond 
avowed  his  intentional  difobedience  of  the  order,  affert- 
ing,  that  he  had  received  the  inveftiture  of  his  earldom 
per  cinEluram  gladii,  and  was  both  entitled,  and  bound  by 
the  royal  command,  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament  gla- 
dio  cinftHS.  Wentworth  deemed  it  more  politic  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  reconcile  than  to  crufh  this  daring  fpirit ;  and 
Ormond,  foon  afterwards,  appeared  a  diltinguifhed  fa¬ 
vourite  at  the  Irifh  court. 

One  of  the  meafures  enforced  by  Wentworth  in  regard 
to  this  parliament  was,  that  two  diltincl  feflions  fhoftld 
be  held  ;  the  firft  to  provide  for  the  army  and  the  debts 
of  the  crown,  and  the  fecond  to  enadl  laws  and  graces 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fubjedts.  Having,  however,  gained 
his  point  refpedting  the  fubfidies  in  the  firft  feffion,  he 
evaded  the  grant  of  the  graces  in  the  fecond,  and  even 
abfolutely  refufed  two  of  the  mod  material ;  the  limiting 
of  the  king’s  title  to  fixty  years,  and  the  paffing  of  new 
patents  for  eftates  in  Connaught  and  the  county  of  Clare; 
for  both  of  which  the  royal  word  had  been  pledged.  In 
open  violation  of  this  promife,  he  proceeded  to  the  projedt 
of  a  vveftern  plantation,  for  which  purpofe  he  refolved  to 
fubvert  the  title  to  all  lands  in  that  quarter  of  the  ifiand. 
Intimidated  by  the  threats  and  the  determined  character 
of  Wentworth,  the  jurors  in  feveral  of  the  counties  pro¬ 
nounced  without  hefitation  a  verdidl  in  favour  of  the 
king  ;  but,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  where  he  was  not 
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treated  with  the  fame  compla'ifunce,  the  exafperated  de¬ 
puty  laid  a  fine  of  a  thoufand  pounds  on  the  fljeriff,  and 
bound  the  obftinate  jurors  to  anfwer  for  their  conduct  in 
the  caftle-chamber,  by  which  each  was  fined  four  thou¬ 
fand  pounds,  and  fentenced  to  imprifonment  till  the  mo¬ 
ney  fhould  be  paid  and  till  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
offence  in  court  upon  their  knees. 

The  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  chief  governor  in  behalf 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  were  equalled  only  by  the  malig¬ 
nity  with  which  he  refented  affronts  fuppofed  to  be  offered 
to  himfelf.  Of  this  difpofition  his  treatment  of  lord  Mount- 
norris  is  one  of  the  molt  flagrant  inftances.  Francis  An- 
nefley  had  come  in  the  reign  of  James  to  Ireland,  where  he 
had  acquired  a  fortune,  and  been  railed  to  the  peerage  by 
the  above-mentioned  title.  A  few  days  after  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  parliament,  it  was  mentioned  in  a  private  com¬ 
pany  at  the  lord  chancellor’s,  that  Wentworth  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  hurt  on  his  foot,  while  afflicted  with  the  .gout, 
from  the  awkwardnefs  of  one  of  the  attendants  in  remov¬ 
ing  a  feat.  Mountnorris,  who  was  prefent,  being  told 
that  the  offender  was  of  his  name  and  kindred,  replied, 
“  that  the  gentleman  had  perhaps  given  the  hurt  defign- 
edly  in  return  for  fome  affront  received  from  the  chief 
governor;  but,”  continued  he,  “the  gentleman  has  a 
brother  who  would  not  have  taken  Juch  a  revenge.” 
Wentworth,  informed  of  this  exprellion  after  an  interval 
of  feveral  months,  and  actuated  by  previous  enmity,  fum- 
moned  a  court-martial  to  try  Mountnorris,  as  a  captain 
in  the  king’s  fervice.  The  obfequious  court,  in  which 
the  deputy  perfonally  prefided,  unanimoufly  fentenced 
the  baron  as  a  mutineer  to  be  imprifoned,  declared  inca¬ 
pable  of  ferving  his  majefty,  and  to  be  Ihot  or  beheaded 
at  the  pleafure  of  Wentw'orth.  Of  this  mean  fubfervience 
the  latter  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  afhamed  ;  the  fen- 
tence  was  not  executed  ;  but,  as  if  to  add  infult  to  tyran¬ 
ny,  on  the  ground  that  the  acculed  was  not  refpeCtable  in 
iiis  private  character,  and  that  it  had  been  remitted  by  the 
interceflion  of  the  chief  governor  with  his  majefty. 

But,  though  Wentworth  was  a- tyrant,  and  individuals 
often  fmarted  under  his  arbitrary  rule,  the.  nation  in  ge¬ 
neral  was  benefited  by  the  vigour  of  his  adminiftration. 
The  finances  were  raifed  by  him  to  a  highly  fiourifhing 
ftate.  Large  fums  were  levied  by  fines,  renewals  of  let¬ 
ters  patent,  and  grants  for  plantations  ;  feventy  thoufand 
pounds  being  exacted  from  the  city  of  London  alone,  for 
breach  of  covenants  in  regard  to  thofe  of  Derry  and  Co¬ 
leraine.  The  permanent  revenue  was  alfo  much  in- 
creafed,  the  money  well  applied  to  the  public  fervice,  and 
a  fum  referved  for  extraordinary  exigences.  The  army 
was  well  difciplined,  and  regularly  paid.  The  church 
was  improved  in  its  revenue,  and  in  the  refpeCtability  of 
its  minifters.  Protected  by  a  ftriCtnefs  before  unknown 
in  the  execution  of  Englilh  law,  extraordinary  numbers 
afiiduoufly  directed  their  thoughts  to  purfuits  of  induf- 
try ;  the  confequences  of  which  appeared  in  the  riling 
value  of  lands,  the  augmented  quantity  of  exports,  and 
fuch  an  increafe  of  commerce,  that  the  Ihipping  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  multiplied  an  hundred  fold.  To  Wentworth 
this  country  owed  its  manufacture  of  linen  cloth,  which 
has  fince  become  a  principal  fource  of  its  wealth.  So 
ftrenuoufly  did  he  exert  himfelf  for  its  encouragement, 
that  he  took  a  lhare  in  the  enterprile  to  the  amount,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  ftatement,  of  30,000k  out  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  fortune. 

By  thefe  and  other  prudent  meafures,  the  viceroy  was 
enabled  in  1639,  on  the  commencement  of  the  infurreCtion 
of  the  Scotch  againft  the  king,  to  fend  him  30,000k  from 
the  Irilh  exchequer;  to  reinforce  his  army  with  four  hun¬ 
dred  horfe;  to  transport  five  hundred  men  to  England  to 
garrifon  Carlifle ;  and  to  furnilh  magazines  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  ten  thoufand  men.  Having  defeated  a  plot  for 
the  delivery  of  Carrickfergus  to  the  Scotch  infurgents, 
and  ordered  the  main  body  of  his  forces  to  affemble  at 
that  place,  he  repaired  on  a  fummons  to  England  to  aflift 
the  king  with  his  advice.  Charles,  as  a  reward  for  his 
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fervices,  created  him  earl  of  Strafford,  and  a  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  place  of  chief  governor 
by  the  more  honourable  title  of  lord-lieutenant. 

Never  did  greater  unanimity  prevail  than  in  the  par¬ 
liament  aflembled  at  Dublin  two  days  before  the  viceroy’s 
return.  Four  entire  fubfidies  were  voted;  and,  when 
Charles  fignified  his  apprehenfions  that  he  Ihonld  be 
obliged  to  requeft  two  additional  ones,  they  declared,  that 
they  were  ready  to  fupport  his  majefty  in  all  his  great  oc- 
cafions  with  their  perlons  and  eftates,  which  they  prayed 
their  governor  to  reprelent  to  his  majefty,  “  that  it  might 
be  recorded  as  an  ordonnance  of  parliament,  and  pub- 
lilhed  as  a  teftimony  to  the  world,  that,  as  the  kingdom 
had  the  happinefs  to  be  governed  by  the  heft  of  kings,  fo 
they  were  defirous  to  be  accounted  the  beft  of  fubjeCts.”  On 
the  ftrength  of  this  declaration,  Strafford  iffued  orders  for 
the  levy  of  a  new  army  ;  and,  again  repairing  to  England 
to  aflift  his  royal  mafter,  left  Chriftopher  Wandesford  as 
his  deputy,  and  the  earl  of  Ormond  in  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  ol  the  forces.  A  body  of  eight  thoufand  infantry 
and  a  thoufand  horfe  was  foon  raifed,  and  aflembled  accord¬ 
ing  to  order  at  Carrickfergus ;  but,  fays  Leland,  to  the  afto- 
nifhment  of  thofe  who  had  keen  the  late  loyal  difpofition 
of  the  Irilh  commons,  who  had  relied  on  the  liberality  of 
their  grants  and  the  zeal  of  their  profeflions,  the  fubfi¬ 
dies  by  which  this  army  was  to  be  fupported  were  re¬ 
luctantly  and  fcantily  fupplied.  A  new  fpirit  feemed  to 
have  fuddenly  actuated  the  fubjeCts  of  Ireland.  They, 
who  had  but  juft  devoted  their  lives  and  pofleftions  to  the 
fervice  of  the  bejl  of  kings,  grew  cold,  fufpicious,  and  que¬ 
rulous.  They  complained  of  the  grievous  weight  of 
thofe  four  fubfidies,  which  they  had  declared  to  be  but 
the  earned:  of  their  benevolence.  '  They  objected  to  the 
rates  of  affeflment,  though  the  fame  which  had  been  ufed 
in  the  late  parliament.  A  general  combination  was 
formed  throughout  the  kingdom  to  prevent  the  levying 
of  any  money,  until  a  new  mode  of  taxation  Ihould  be 
fettled  by  the  parliament,  or,  in  other  words,  until  they 
Ihould  utterly  annul  and  refcind  the  late  money-bill 
enaCted  with  fuch  remarkable  zeal  and  unanimity. 

The  embarraflfments  in  which  the  king  was  by  this 
time  involved,  afford  the  true  key  to  this  extraordinary 
change  in  the  profeflions  of  the  Irilh.  But  this  was  not 
all.  A  remonftrance,  enumerating  the  grievances  fuftained 
by  the  people  during  Strafford’s  adminiftration,  was  drawn 
up,  and  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  privately 
embarked  to  lay  it  before  the  Englilh  parliament.  The 
latter  eagerly  leized  this  opportunity  of  depriving  Charles- 
of  the  ailiftance  of  fo  firm  a  friend,  and  fo  able  a  ftatef- 
man  ;  they  impeached  the  favourite,  with  what  fuccefs 
has  already  been  related  in  its  proper  place.  See  vol.  vi. 
p.  670. 

On  the  death  of  Wandesford  at  this  juncture,  the  admi¬ 
niftration  of  Ireland  was  committed  to  two  lords  jultices, 
fir  William  Parfons  and  fir  John  Borlace,  puritans  of 
mean  abilities,  and  aCiuated  by  the  illiberal  fpirit  of  party. 
In  the  firft  parliament  aflembled  after  their  appointments 
the  mutually  hoftile  parties  of  catholics  and  puritans, 
who  compoled  the  majority  of  its  members,  formed  a  co¬ 
alition  for  the  purpole  of  extorting  conceflions  from  the 
king.  Their  ultimate  views,  however,  were  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  fome  of  the  former  having  been  fecretly  engaged 
in  fchemes,  the  accomplilhment  of  which  would  have  in¬ 
volved  the  latter  in  deftruCtion.  The  conduCt  purfued 
in  regard  to  the  catholic  forces  raifed  by  lord  Strafford 
appears  to  have  conftituted  a  part  of  thefe  plans.  The 
remonftrances  of  the  Englilh  parliament  rendered  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  dilband  thefe  troops  ;  but,  as  the  king  was  un¬ 
able  to  pay  their  arrears,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Spanilh  ambaffador  for  their  tranfportation  to  Spain 
for  the  fervice  of  that  power.  To  thwart  the  king,  the 
Englilh  parliament  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  this  treaty ; 
and  thus  the  troops  were  detained  in  Ireland,  the  ready 
inftruments  of  rebellion. 

Various  were  the  caufes  of  difcontent,  which  at  this 
4  K  time 
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time  excited  a  rebellious  difpofition  in  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Among  thefe  may  be  reckoned,  the  hatred  of  the 
old  Irifh  to  what  they  confidered  an  ufurpation  of  their 
country  by  the  Engliih  government;  the  oppreflions  ex- 
ercifed  in  the  management  of  the  plantations;  the  difpof- 
felTing  of  proprietors,  by  fictions  of  law,  and  the  revival 
of  obfolete  claims  of  the  crown  ;  the  infincerity  of  the 
king,  who  fo  often  evaded  the  confirmation  of  the  graces; 
the  rigorous  government  of  Strafford  j'and  the  zeal  and 
fuccels  with  which  catholic  ecclefiaftics,  educated  abroad, 
endeavoured  to  inftil  into  the  minds  of  the  I ri 111  the  molt 
rancorous  hatred  of  herefy  and  heretical  government. 
Thus  irritated  and  goaded,  it  cannot  appear  furprifing 
that  the  catholics  of  Ireland  Ihould  feize  fo  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  re-afl’erting  their  independence,  as  the 
ftate  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain  at  this  time  afforded. 
Though  rumours  of  confpiracies  were  at  different  times 
propagated,  they  paffed  totally  unheeded  by  the  lords 
juftices.  Sir  William  Parfons  is  even  fuppofed  to  have 
been  pleafed  with  the  idea  and  connived  at  the  fcheme  of 
rebellion,  as  l'uch  an  event  would  enable  him  to  augment 
his  fortune  by  confifcations  ;  while  his  coadjutor,  was, 
except  in  military  affairs,  both  ignorant  and  indolent. 

The  chief  inftigator  of  rebellion  was  Roger  Moore,  the 
head  of  a  once-powerful  houfe  in  the  Queen’s  County, 
and  allied  to  fome  of  the  belt  families  of  the  old  Engliih 
ftock  in  Ireland.  He  became  the  idol  of  the  old  Irifh, 
who  celebrated  him  in  their  fongs,  and  proverbially  de¬ 
clared  that  their  dependence  was  on  God,  our  lady,  and 
Roger  Moore.  With  this  man  was  affociated  Connor 
Macguire  baron  of  Ennilkillen,  and  fir  Phelim  O’Nial  of 
Kinnard  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  who  on  the  death  of 
the  titular  earl  of  that  name,  fon  of  the  famous  rebel  Hugh 
O’Nial,  in  Spain,  became  the  oftenfible  head  of  the  fept, 
and  afpired  to  the  princely  poffeflions  of  his  anceltors. 
Thefe  were  joined  by  fir  James  Dillon,  of  a  refpeClable 
Englifh  family,  Turlough  0'Nial,a  brother  of  fir  Phelim, 
and  many  others  of  lefs  note,  whole  numbers  and  animo- 
fity  were  much  increafed  by  the  furious  denunciations 
againff  popery  in  Britain,  and  apprehenfions  of  attempts 
by  the  Scotch  and  Engliih  puritans,’1  to  exterminate  the 
Irifh  catholics.  By  the  contrivance  of  thefe  men,  not 
only  were  the  troops  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  Spain  de¬ 
tained  in  Ireland,  but  many  more  were  enlilted  on  that 
pretence.  In  order  to  pay  thefe  troops,  they  propofed  to 
feize  all  the  rents  of  the  kingdom  without  exception. 
The  infurrection  was  intended  to  be  general ;  and,  as  the 
approach  of  winter  was  judged  the  molt  proper  time  for 
the  commencement  of  operations,  becaufe  fuccours  could 
not  then  be  fo  eafily  fent  from  Britain,  the  5th  of  October, 
3641,  was  appointed  for  the  rifing.  Difcouraged,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  principal  catholics  of  the 
Pale,  who  declined  to  engage  in  the  plot,  from  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances  by  legitimate 
means,  the  enterprife  was  deferred,  and  almoft  abandoned 
by  the  principal  confpirators  ;  till  at  length,  encouraged 
by  Moore  to  perfevere  in  their  plan,  the  23d  of  October 
was  fixed  for  its  execution.  To  Moore,  afiifted  by  Mac¬ 
guire,  Byrne,  and  other  leaders  of  the  confpirators,  was 
alligned  the  talk  of  furprifing  the  caftle  of  Dublin  with 
two  hundred  men  from  Leinlter  and  Ullter,  who,  to  pre¬ 
vent  alarm,  were  to  pafs  as  recruits  for  the  fervice  of 
Spain,  and  to  enter  the  capital  on  a  day  when  a  weekly 
market  occafioned  a  more  than  ordinary  concourfe  of 
.people.  Different  leaders  were  appointed  to  feize  the  va¬ 
rious  fortreffes  in  Ullter,  and  thefe,  after  performing  their 
refpeCtive  talks,  were  to  march  under  fir  Phelim  to  fecure 
to  their  friends  the  poffeflion  of  the  metropolis.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  infurreCtion  Ihould  be  conducted  with  as 
little  bloodllied  as  pollible,  and  all  the  loyal  gentry  im- 
prifoned  as  hoftages. 

This  plot  was  betrayed  by  the  indifcretion  of  Hugh 
Mac  Mahon,  one  of  the  confpirators,  who  confided  the 
fecret  to  one  Owen  O’Connolly,  of  the  old  Irifh  race,  and 
whom,  though  bred  a  proteftant,  he  judged  a  fit  perfon 
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to  promote  the  undertaking,  doubtlefs  conceiving  him  to 
be  fecretly  attached  to  the  religion  of  his  anceftors,  and 
all'o  holliie  to  the  Engliih  government,  on  account  of  the 
fufferings  of  his  family,  deprived  of  their  poffeflions  by 
the  fyltem  of  plantation.  Their  defign  was  communi¬ 
cated  by  O’Connolly,  the  very  night  previous  to  its  in¬ 
tended  execution,  to  fir  Wiiliam  Parfons;  and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  information,  Mac  Mahon  and  Macguire 
were  apprehended  ;  but  Moore,  Byrne,  and  other  leaders, 
made  their  elcape.  Mac  Mah6n,  while  waiting  to  be 
examined  by  the  privy-council,  amufed  liimfelf  by  draw¬ 
ing  with  chalk  the  figures  of  men  hanging  on  gibbets, 
probably  to  denote  the  deaths  of  his  opponents  ;  as  he 
boafted  to  the  council,  to  whom,  after  a  little  hefitation, 
he  confeffed  the  plot,  that  the  infurreCtion  was  too  mighty 
to  be  fuppreffed,  and  that  his  death  would  be  feverely 
revenged. 

The  confpirators,  notwithftanding  the  difcovery  of  the 
plot,  might  ftill  have  executed  their  purpofe,  had  they 
perfevered  with  relolution.  The  capital  was  deftitute  of 
troops,  and  the  caftle  defended  only  by  about  fifty  men, 
compofing  the  ufual  guard  of  the  chief  governors  on  oc- 
cafions  of  parade.  The  alarm  of  the  citizens  was  great 
beyond  expreffion,  when  a  proclamation  was  iffued  at 
midnight,  notifying  the  difcovery  of  a  dangerous  confpi- 
racy,  and  exhorting  all  loyal  perfons  to  provide  for  de¬ 
fence.  In  this  ftate  of  diffraction,  the  principal  pro¬ 
teftant  merchants,  perfuaded  by  fir  John  Temple,  malter 
of  the  rolls,  depofited  their  moft  valuable  elfeCts  in  the 
caftle,  on  promife  of  reimburfement ;  and  thus  a  fupply 
was  obtained  for  the  army,  when  the  treafury  was  quite 
empty,  and  the  magiftrates  were  unwilling  or  unable  to 
advance  money  for  the  public  fervice.  The  catholic  lords 
of  the  Pale  immediately  fignified  their  abhorrence  of  the 
rebellion,  and  demanded  arms  and  ammunition  to  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  and  annoy  the  infurgents.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  diltruft  with  which  they  were  viewed  by 
the  puritanic  adminiftration,  that  a  very  fmall  quantity 
was  granted,  and  even  that  was  recalled  as  foon  as  tlie 
lords  juftices  received  affurances  of  fuccours  from  England. 
This  diftruft,  and  the  impolitic  mortifications  to  which 
many  of  the  catholic  nobles  were  fubjeCted,  deprived  the 
government,  at  this  critical  juncture,  of  much  powerful 
iupport,  and  drove  many  well-difpofed  perfons  into  the 
ranks  of  the  difaffeCted. 

In  Ulfter  the  confpirators  had  rifen  with  fuch  unani¬ 
mity,  that  in  eight  days  they  were  in  complete  poffeflion 
of  the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Monaghan,  Longford,  Leitrim, 
Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  and  Derry,  with  parts  of 
Armagh  and  Dowm,  excepting  the  towns  of  Derry,  Cole¬ 
raine,  Lifburn,  Carrickfergus,  Ennilkillen,  and  tome  in¬ 
ferior  fortreffes.  The  firft  blow  was  (truck  in  the  night 
of  the  azd  Ofto'ber,  by  furprifing  the  fortrefs  of  Charle- 
mount,  where  fir  Phelim  O’Nial  was  admitted  with  his 
followers  on  his  propofal  to  fup  with  lord  Caulfield,  the 
governor.  A  few  days  Afterwards  fir  Phelim  publicly  ex¬ 
hibited  a  forgdd  commiflion  to  which  he  had  attached  a 
great  feal  torn  from  a  patent  of  lord  Caulfield’s,  found  in 
plundering  Charlemount.  By  this  inftrument  it  was  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  king  had  given  authority  to  the  Frith  ca¬ 
tholics  to  feize  the  perfons  and  effects  of  all  Engliih  pro- 
teftants  in  Ireland.  Unfortunately  the  temper  of  the 
king’s  Englifh  fubjeCts  at  this  time  encouraged  the  belief 
of  any  report  however  injurious  to  the  character  of  his 
majeity,  and  thus  aggravated  the  odium  with  which  he 
began  to  be  overwhelmed. 

The  progrefs  of  the  infurgents  was  foon  checked  by 
fuch  of  the  proteftants  as  had  efcaped  to  places  of  ftrength, 
on  recovering  from  their  firft  confternation.  The  former 
were  foiled  in  many  fkirmifhes  and  affaults,  and  the  fpi- 
rits  of  the  latter  were  railed  by  the  arrival  of  1500  men 
from  Scotland  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  money.  Not 
difpirited  by  partial  defeat,  the  rebels,  to  the  number  of 
many  thoufands,  under  the  conduct  of  fir  Phelim,  re- 
folved  to  attack  Carrickfergus,  the  chief  poft  of  the  loy- 
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■  cliffs  in  Ulfter;  but,  as  a  ftep  preparatory  to  this  enter- 
prife,  it  was  neceflary  to  obtain  poffeflion  of  Liffiurn.  Five 
hundred  ill-armed  men  were  affembled  for  the  defence  of 
this  town:  being  feafonably  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of 
fir  Arthur  Tyringham  and  fir  George  Rawdon,  they  re- 
pulfed  a  body  of  4000  infurgents  in  a  moll  furious  at¬ 
tempt  to  ltorm  this  pod,  in  which  they  are  laid  to  have 
killed  thrice  their  own  number  of  the  afl'ailants.  Enraged 
by  this  and  other  Ioffes,  the  rebels  wreaked  their  revenge 
on  their  unhappy  proteftant  prifoners,  mod  of  whom  had 
fallen  into  their  hands  without  refillance.  On  the  furren- 
der  of  Lurgan,  the  inhabitants,  in  defpite  of  a  folemn  ca¬ 
pitulation,  were  perfidioudy  fiaughtered.  On  one  occafion 
the  protedants  of  three  contiguous  parilhes  were  maflacred, 
and  at  another,  lord  Caulfield  and  fifty  perfons  with  him 
were  put  to  death.  The  rebels,  as  Leland  informs  us, 
fometimes  fecured  their  vidlims  in  fome  houfe  or  cadle, 
which  they  fet  on  fire  with  a  brutal  indifference  to  their 
cries,  and  a  hellifli  triumph  over  their  expiring  agonies. 
Sometimes  the  captive  Englifh  were  plunged  into  the  fird 
river  to  which  they  arrived  with  their  tormentors.  One 
hundred  and  ninety  were  at.  once  precipitated  from  the 
bridge  of  Portedown.  Irifli  ecclefiadics  were  feen  encou¬ 
raging  the  carnage.  The  women  forgot  the  tendernefs  of 
their  lex,  purfued  the  Englilh  with  execrations,  and  im¬ 
brued  their  hands  in  blood.  Even  children,  in  their  feeble 
malice,  lifted  the  dagger  againd  the  helplefs  prifoners. 
Thofe  whoefcaped  the  utmodfury  of  the  rebels, languifhed 
in  miferies  horrible  to  be  defcribed.  Their  imaginations 
were  overpowered  and  difordered  by  the  recollections  of 
tortures  and  butchery.  In  their  diftraftion  every  tale  of 
horror  was  eagerly  received, and  every  fuggeftion  of  phrenzy 
and  melancholy  implicitly  believed.  Miraculous  efcapes 
from  death,  miraculous  judgments  on  murderers,  lakes 
and  rivers  of  blood,  marks  of  daughter  indelible  by  every 
human  effort,  vifions  of  fpirits  chaunting  hymns,  ghods 
rifing  from  rivers,  and  fhrieking  out  revenge  ;  thefe  and 
fuch-like  fancies  were  received  and  propagated  as  incon- 
tedable.  For  the  fake  of  humanity,  it  were  to  be  wiflied 
that  atrocities  equally  favage  with  thofe  here  defcribed  by 
the  hiftorian,  could  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Irifli 
protedants.  It  is  related  that  the  troops  in  garrifon  at 
Carrickfergus,  making  an  incurfion,  one  night  in  January 
164?.,  into  the  neighbouring  didriCt  of  Ifland  Magee,  in¬ 
habited  by  about  thirty  catholic  families  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  rebellion,  murdered  all  thefe  unoffending 
and  unrefiding  people  in  their  beds,  without  didinftion 
of  age  or  fex. 

The  king,  finding  himfelf  incapable  of  making  any  ef¬ 
fectual  exertion  for  the  reduction  of  the  rebels,  recom¬ 
mended  the  care  of  Ireland  to  the  Englifh  parliament. 
The  popular  party  refolved  to  convert  this  conceffion 
into  an' engine  for  Charles’s  dedruCtion.  It  was  their 
policy  to  prevent  a  fpeedy  pacification,  as  a  protraCted 
war  would  afford  various  pretexts  for  augmenting  their 
own  power,  and  for  providing  money  and*  arms,  appa¬ 
rently  to  be  irfed  againd  the  rebels,  but  in  reality  againd 
the  king.  In  this  fydem  they  were  feconded  by  the 
lords  jullices,  who  were  moreover  influenced  by  the  hope 
of  gain  from  extenfive  confifcations.  By  this  mifcon- 
duCt  of  the  adminidration,  the  rebellion  acquired  con- 
fiderable  extent  before  the  end  of  the  year  1641.  Drog¬ 
heda  had  been  early  befieged  by  the  rebels*  who  cut  off 
a  detachment  of  fix  hundred  men  fent  to  relieve  the  town. 
This  fuccefs  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  the  catholics  of 
the  Pale,  who  were  befides  left  unarmed  and  expofed  by 
the  government  to  the  violence  of  the  rebels,  that  fome 
of  the  principal  nobles  were  perfuaded  to  join  the  latter. 
The  flame  of  infurreftion  fpread  with  rapidity  through¬ 
out  Connaught;  the  county  of  Clare  was  overrun  by  the 
O’Briens ;  the  town  of  Kilkenny  was  feized  by  lord 
Mountgarret,  and  in  a  few  days  almofl  every  place  of 
drength  in  that  county,  and  in  thofe  of  Waterford  and 
Tipperary,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infurgents.  All  Mun- 
Acr,  indeed,  would  have  foon  been  in  their  poffeflion,  had 
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they  not  been  weakened  by  difunion.  In  that  province 
fir  William  St.  Leger,  the  lord  prelident,  was  taking  the 
molt  cruel  vengeance  on  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty, 
for  fome  petty  ravages  ;  and  fome  fla ughters  were  alfo 
committed  there  by  the  rebels  on  defencelefs  proteftants. 

The  principal  military  operation  hitherto  undertaken 
by  the  infurgents,  to  whom  Roger  Moore,  their  leader 
had  given  the  appellation  of  the  Catholic  army,  was  the  fiege 
of  Drogheda,  in  which,  though  their  number  amounted  to 
zo,ooo,  they  were  foiled  in  every  attempt.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  arrival  of  fome  reinforcements  from. England,  no 
enterprife  of  confequence  was  undertaken  by  the  lords 
jullices,  who  refilled  all  the  importunities  of  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  and  other  officers,  for  permiffion  to  attack  the 
rebels,  and  were  content  with  fending  out  detachments  to 
ravage  and  lay  wade  the  country.  At  length  fir  Henry 
Tichburne,  governor  of  Drogheda,  having  obtained  from 
Ormond  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred  men,  attacked 
the  rebels  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were  defeated  in  fpite 
of  their  vail  fuperiority,  on  which  he  purfued  them  to 
Dundalk,  and  diflodged  them  from  that  polt.  The  ca¬ 
tholics  of  the  Pale,  who  had  affefled  to  aft  ieparately  from 
the  northern  Irilh,  finding  from  their  condufl  in  thefe 
affairs  how  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  fupport, 
now  defired  to  be  admitted  under  the  proteflion  of  the 
government ;  but,  by  the  command  of  the  lords  jullices, 
all  who  made  application  for  this  purpofe  were  feized, 
thrown  into  confinement,  and  threatened  with  the  utmoll 
rigour  of  the  law.  In  order  to  procure  information  favour¬ 
able  to  their  primary  objefl,an  extenfive  forfeiture  of  lands, 
the  rapacious  chief  governors  even  applied  the  torture  to 
fome  of  thefe  prifoners,  and  among  the  reft,  to  gentlemen 
of  fortune  and  character.  Finding,  from  thefe  proceed¬ 
ings,  that  every  avenue  to  an  accommodation  with  the 
government  was  doled,  the  catholics  of  the  pale  relin- 
quilhed  all  hopes  of  fafety  except  by  arms,  and  united 
their  forces  with  thofe  of  Mountgarret.  Thefe  confede¬ 
rates,  conipofing  an  army  of  8000  foot  and  fome  troops 
of  horfe,  proceeded  to  intercept  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who, 
with  about  half  their  number,  had  marched  into  the 
county  of  Kildare,  to  ravage  the  poffeflions  of  the  rebels, 
and  to  relieve  the  blockaded  caltles.  Coming  up  with 
him  at  Kilrulh,  they  made  a  furious,  but  confufed  and 
unfteady,  attack.  At  the  firlt  charge  their  left  wing  was 
broken  ;  the  right  retired  in  good  order  to  an  eminence, 
but  foon  fled  with  precipitation  ;  feven  hundred  were  kill¬ 
ed,  and  the  reft  difperfed.  Ormond,  dellitute  of  provifions 
and  ammunition,  was  unable  to  purfue  his  advantage. 

The  fucceffes  of  the  troops  employed  againlt  the  infur¬ 
gents  were  but  too  frequently  fullied  with  cruelties  cal¬ 
culated  only  to  confirm  them  in  their  oppofition.  Lord 
Clanricard  having,  in  order  to  prevent  the  devaftation  of 
the  country,  entered  into  an  accommodation  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Galway,  this  meafure  was  leverely  cenfured 
by  the  chief  governors,  who  forbade  officers  to  grant  pro¬ 
tections,  and  to  hold  correfpondence  with  Irifli  or  papilts, 
but  commanded  all  rebels  and  thole  who  harboured  them 
to  be  profecuted  with  fire  and  fword.  Thefe  orders  are 
faid  to  have  been  punctually  obeyed  by  fome  bodies  of 
the  army.  Among  the  reft,  fir  William  Cole's  regiment 
is  recorded  with  horrible  applaul'e  by  Borlafe,  perhaps 
with  boaftful  exaggeration,  to  have  ftarved  7000  perfons, 
whofe  goods  were  ieized  by  that  regiment. 

A  treaty  having  been  concluded  with  the  Scottiffi  par¬ 
liament  for  the  furnilhing  of  10,000  men  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Ulfter,  the  firft  divifion  took  poffeflion  of  Carrick¬ 
fergus  in  April  1642.  Being  joined  by  a  detachment  of 
the  royal  army,  they  reduced  the  caltle  of  Newry,  and 
then  employed  themfelves  in  plundering  the  country. 
Thefe  were  followed  by  the  reft  of  the  Scottiffi  auxiliaries 
under  the  earl  of  Leven,  who  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland 
found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  20,000  foot  and  1000 
cavalry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the 
rebels  were  fomewhat  revived  by  the  long-sxpected  arri¬ 
val  of  Owen  O’Nial,  an  able  and  prudent  officer,  who, 
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landing  in  Donegal  from  Dunkirk,  with  a  confiderable 
fupply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  was  chofen  generaliffimo 
of  the  northern  confederacy.  The  earl  of  Leven,  in  a 
letter  to  O’Nial,  exprefl'ed  his  furprife  that  a  man  of  his 
reputation  (hould  have  come  to  Ireland  to  fupport  fo  bad 
a  caufe  ;  but  received  for  anfwer,  that  O’Nial’s  coming 
for  the  relief  of  his  country  was  more  reafonable  than  his 
lordfliip’s  march  into  England  againft  his  king. 

The  rebels  in  other  parts  were  likewife  encouraged  by 
fupplies  from  abroad  ;  the  French  minifter,  cardinal  Ri¬ 
chelieu,  deeming  it  the  wifeft  policy  to  find  the  Englilh 
fufficient  employment  at  home:  Two  veffels  with  arms 
and  ammunition  arrived  at  Wexford  j  and  were  followed 
by  three  ffiips  of  war,  and  fix  other  veffels,  bringing  ar¬ 
tillery  and  other  warlike  ftores,  a  number  of  engineers 
and  five  hundred  officers.  Similar  fuccours  were  lent  in 
twelve  other  Ihips  from  different  ports  of  France.  By 
thefe  fupplies  the  infurgents  were  even  enabled  to  employ 
armed  veffels  to  crude  in  the  Irifh  channel ;  and  the 
Jcarcity,  already  great  in  the  capital  from  the  devaftation 
of  the  country,  was  increafed  by  the  capture  of  feveral 
Ihips  laden  with  provifions. 

From  the  arrival  of  Owen  O’Nial,  hoftilities  were  con- 
duffed  with  lefs  barbarity  on  the  part  of  the  rebels. 
Though  a  bigot  in  religion,  that  officer  manifefted  fucli 
horror  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  fir  Phelirh  and  his 
followers,  that  he  let  fire  to  the  hou'fes  of  the  molt  noto¬ 
rious  murderers,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  join  the 
Englilh  than  fuffer  wretches  who  had  fo  difgraced  their 
caufe  to  efcape  with  impunity..  Various  are  the  ftatements 
of  the  number  of  protelfants  put  to  death  in  Ireland  dur¬ 
ing  this  calamitous  period;  feme  writers  eftimating  it  at 
150,000,  and  others  reducing  it  to  30,000  and  lefs;  while 
the  calculation  of  Warner,  whole  hiltory  founded  on  po- 
fitive  evidence  and  Ifrifl  enquiries  feems  moft  defervingof 
credit,  makes  the  viflims  amount  to  no  more  than  4000 
who  perifned  by  violent  means,  and  8000  by  ill  ufage.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion,  the  colonilts  had  been  driven  from  their  homes 
in  fuch  a  deftitute  condition,  that  numbers  perilhed  by 
famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Hitherto  the  rebels  had  been  without  union  or  any  plan 
of  operations;  but  in  1642  means  were  adopted  for  giv¬ 
ing  a  confiltent  form  to  their  proceedings.  To  this  end, 
a  provincial  fynod  of  the  catholic  clergy  was  firll  held  at 
Armagh ;  and  afterwards,  in  May,  a  general  fynod  of  all 
the  provinces  at  Kilkenny.  Here  the  members  of  a  fu- 
preme  council  were  nominated  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  a  national  convention  was 
appointed  to  meet  in  the  fame  place  in  October.  By  this 
convention,  compofed  of  the  Romiffi  lords  and  prelates,  and 
the  deputies  from  the  feveral  counties  and  principal  towns, 
was  affigned  to  each  county  a  council  of  twelve  perfons, 
impowered  to  decide  in  all  matters  cognizable  by  juftices 
of  the  peace,  pleas  of  the  crown,  fuits  for  debt  and  per- 
fonal  attions,  and  to  nominate  all  county  officers  except  the 
high-ffieriff.  From  thefe  lay  appeals  to  provincial  coun¬ 
cils,  each  confifting  of  two  deputies  from  every  county  in 
the  province,  appointed  to  meet  four  times  a-year,  and  to 
aft  with  fome  limitations  as  judges  of  aflize.  From  the 
provincial  councils  appeals  were  to  lie  to  what  was  Ity led 
The  Supreme  Council  of  the  confederate  Catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land,  compofed  of  twenty-four  perfons  chofen  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  convention.  Twelve  of  thefe  were  to  refide  at  Kil¬ 
kenny,  or  fome  other  convenient  town  ;  no  fewer  than 
nine  could  compofe  a  council;  and,  to  carry  any  meafure, 
the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  fitting  members  was 
neceffary.  To  this  affembly  was  committed  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  the  appointment  of  all  officers  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  and  the  nomination  of  fheriffs.  The  general  affem¬ 
bly  commanded  all  perfons  to  be  faithful  to  the  king, 
and  to  maintain  his  juft  prerogative,  but  utterly  denied 
the  authority  of  the  Irifh  government  adminiftered  by  “a 
malignant  party  to  his  highnefs's  great  differvice,  and  in 


compliance  with  their  confederates  the  malignant  party 
in  England.”  They  profefled  to  adopt  as  their  rule  of  go¬ 
vernment,  the  common  law  of  England  combined  with  the 
ll3tutes  of  Ireland,  fo  far  as  they  were  confiftent  with  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  the  catholic  religion. 

While  the  infurgents  were  thus  gaining  ltrength  by 
their  union,  their  opponents,  following  the  tide  of  Eng- 
lifli  affairs,  became  divided  into  the  parties  of  royalilts 
and  parliamentarians,  each  of  whom  eagerly  fought  to 
gain  over  the  army  of  Ireland  to  their  fide.  The  majo¬ 
rity  of  thofe  troops,  influenced  by  Ormond,  who  for  his 
fervices  had  been  created  a  marquis,  favoured  the  caufe 
of  the  king;  while  the  lords  juftices  and  their  depend¬ 
ants  were  the  decided  adherents  of  the  parliament.  The 
jealoufies  and  difeuffions  arifing  from  this  fource  could 
not  but  prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  confederate 
Irifh,  and  had  nearly  involved  Ormond  and  the  army  un¬ 
der  his  command  in  deftruction.  He  had  marched  for 
the  purpofe  of  reducing  Rofs  and  Wexford  ;  and,  in  full 
reliance  on  the  promife  of  the  lords  juftices  to  fend  him 
ftores  by  fea,  he  laid  fiege  to  the  former  place.  Difap- 
pointed  in  his  expeftation,  repulfed  in  an  affault  on  the 
town,  and  having  provifions  for  only  three  days  remain¬ 
ing,  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege.  His  fituation  would 
have  been  defperate,  if  general  Prefton,  the  commander  of 
the  rebels  in  Leinfter,  who,  with  a  far  fuperior  force  of 
6000  foot  and  600  horfe,  occupied  a  defile  through  which 
Ormond  was  obliged  to  pafs,  had  maintained  his  pofition. 
Confident  of  victory  over  an  enemy  enfeebled  by  want  of 
fufficient  food  and  the  feverity  of  winter,  he  quitted  his 
ftrong  poft,  and  advanced  into  the  plain,  where  Ormond, 
by  a  fkilful  difpofition  and  fpirited  attack,  threw  the  rebel 
troops  into  confufion,  and  preffed  them  with  fuch  vigour, 
that  they  were  routed  with  the  lofs  of  500  men  and  all 
their  ammunition  and  baggage.  This  viflory  would  have 
been  ftill  more  decifive  but  for  the  behaviour  of  the  En- 
glifh  cavalry  under  lord  Lifle,  who,  immediately  after  the 
aftion,  left  Ormond  to  fhift  for  himfelf. 

Meanwhile  Galway  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infur¬ 
gents;  and  it  appeared  highly  probable  that  the  few  re¬ 
maining  provinces  in  Connaught  would  yield  to  their  ef¬ 
forts.  In  Munfter,  a  detachment  under  fir  Charles  Va- 
vafor  was  defeated  by  lords  Mufkerry  and  Caftlehaven 
with  the  lofs  of  600  men  killed,  700  mufkets,  and  all  the 
artillery  and  baggage.  In  Ulfter,  the  Scotch  under  Mon¬ 
roe  were  repulfed  with  lofs  by  Owen  O’Nial,  who,  though 
afterwards  difeomfited  by  an  Errgllfti  force  under  fir  Ro¬ 
bert  Stewart,  yet,  being  well  fupplied  by  the  fupreme 
council,  maintained  a  fuperiority  over  his  necellitous 
adveffaries,  who  were  not  only  unpaid,  but  unable  any 
longer  to  procure  fubfiftence  from  the  exhaufted  inha¬ 
bitants. 

The  ftate  of  the  kingdom  feemed  imperioufly  to  de¬ 
mand  an  accommodation  with  the  rebels;  and,  to  pave 
the  way  to  it,  the  king  removed  Parfons  from  the  office 
of  lord  juftice,  and  appointed  fir  Henry  Tichburne  in  his 
place.  A  royal  commiffion  was  ifi'ued,  authorizing  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  to  treat  with  the  infurgents;  who, 
after  fome  negociation,  on  the  15th  September,  1643,  con¬ 
cluded  an  armiftice  for  one  year ;  the  confederates  ftipu- 
lating  to  pay  the  king  30,000k  one  half  in  money  in  fe¬ 
veral  payments,  and  the  other  in  cattle.  This  treaty, 
equally  reprobated  by  violent  catholics  and  fanatic  puri¬ 
tans,  was  of  no  real  fervice  to  the  king.  Lord  Byron,  at 
the  head  of  3560  troops  fent  by  Ormond  to  England,  was 
defeated  in  Chelhire  by  Fairfax  with  the  lofs  of  nearly 
half  his  force,  and  all  his  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammu¬ 
nition.  Though  farther  reinforcements  were  fent  from 
Ireland,  nothing  of  confequence  was  effected.  Some  of 
the  tranfports  being  intercepted  by  Ihips  of  war  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  parliament,  increafed  the  number  of  victims 
facrificed  by  the  rage  of  civil  and  religious  bigotry. 
Among  the  reft,  a  veffel  bound  to  Briftol  being  in  this 
predicament,  the  parliamentary  commander  fele£ted  70 
a  men 
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men  of  Irifh  birth  out  of  150  on-board  of  her;  and, 
though  they  had  faithfully  ferved  againft  the  Irifh  rebels, 
they  were  precipitated  vyithout  mercy  into  the  fea. 

Ormond,  being  appointed,  foon  after  the  conclufion  of 
the  armiltice,  to  the  office  of  chief  governor,  under  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  lord-lieutenant,  had  to  ftruggle  with  complicated 
difficulties.  Some  of  the  Irifh  refufed  to  admit  a  ceffation 
of  arms,  while  the  Scotch  in  Ulfter  in  like  manner  de¬ 
claimed  the  treaty,  and  received  orders  from  their  par* 
liament  to  continue  lioftilities.  Emiflaries  from  the  par¬ 
liament  of  England  were,  at  the  fame  time,  affiduoully 
engaged  in  prevailing  upon  the  fuperior  officers  of  the 
army  in  Ireland  to  fubferibe  to  the  folemn  league  and  co¬ 
venant,  recently  framed  by  the  king’s  opponents  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  Alarmed  at  the  proceedings  in  Ulfter,  where  the 
Scotch  had  furprifed  Belfaft,  the  confederate  Irifh  at  Kil¬ 
kenny  made  private  overtures  to  Ormond  to  affurae  the 
command  of  their  forces  as  royalifts,  and  chaftife  the 
Scotch.  The  marquis,  too  politic  to  irritate  the  confede¬ 
rates  by  refufing  their  offer,  amufed  them  for  lome  time 
by  negociation,  during  which  the  apprehenfions  of  dan¬ 
ger  were  removed  by  the  Scottiffi  general,  who  wanted 
either  inclination  or  ability  for  the  vigorous  profecution 
of  the  war. 

A  negociation  had  meanwhile  been  opened  immediately 
with  the  king,  who  was  met  at  Oxford  by  commiffioners 
from  the  Irifh  confederates  in  March  1644.  Charles,  un¬ 
able  to  agree  to  their  demands,  and  unwilling  to  relin- 
quiffi  his  hopes  of  gaining  their  affiftance  againft  his  do- 
meftic  enemies,  gave  Ormond  full  powers  to  treat,  and 
at  length  tranfmitted  to  him  private  inftruftions  to  con¬ 
clude  peace  with  his  catholic  fubjefls  of  Ireland,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  coft.  A  protracted  negociation  enfued ; 
the  terms  required  by  the  catholics  were  deemed  exorbi¬ 
tant  ;  but  though  the  marquis,  for  the  intereft  of  his  royal 
mafter,  concealed  his  powers,  yet  the  facrifices  which 
Charles  was  willing  to  make  became  known  to  the  confe¬ 
derates,  from  the  publication  of  his  papers  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  into  whofe  hands  they  had  fallen  in  their  victory 
at  Nafeby.  The  information  derived  from  this  fource 
was  not  likely  to  moderate  their  claims,  and  their  hopes 
were  elevated  by  the  arrival  of  a  papal  nuncio,  and  the 
earl  of  Glamorgan,  whom  they  were  taught  to  confider  as 
furnifhed  with  full  powers  from  the  king  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  them.  This  nobleman,  a  zealous  catholic, 
had  been  honoured  with  uncommon  marks  of  royal  fa¬ 
vour,  particularly  a  promife  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  in 
marriage  to  his  fon,  with  a  portion  of  three  hundred  thou- 
fnnd  pounds.  Arriving  in  Ireland  in  July  1645,  he  re¬ 
paired  to  Kilkenny,  where  he  was  received  with  coin- 
plaifant  attention  by  the  confederates,  to  whom  he  pro¬ 
duced  two  different  commiffions  from  the  king,  autho¬ 
rizing  him  to  negociate  a  treaty,  which  was  accordingly 
concluded  before  the  expiration  of  the  enfuing  month. 
The  articles,  virtually  ftipulating  the  legal  eftablifhment 
not  only  of  the  catholic  worfhip,  but  alfo  of  the  papal  ju- 
rifdiflion,  were  to  be  kept  fee  ret  till  circumftances  ffiould 
permit  their  difclofure.  Befides  this  private  compact,  for 
the  ratification  of  which  the  royal  word  was  engaged  by 
Glamorgan,  a  public  negociation  was  kept  up  w'ith  Or¬ 
mond.  Urged  by  the  former  to  make  all  the  conceffions 
which  he  was  empowered  to  grant,  the  marquis  foon  ad- 
jufted  all  articles  of  a  civil  nature  with  the  Inffi  deputies ; 
who,  when  he  objected  to  thofe  relative  to  religion, 
agreed,  in  full  reliance  on  Glamorgan’s  private  ftipula- 
tions,  that  all  demands  connected  with  that  fubjeCt  ffiould 
be  referred  to  the  decifion  of  his  majefty. 

Nothing  now  feemed  wanting  to  the  reftoration  of 
peace;  the  general  affembly  voted  a  levy  of  10,000  men 
for  the  royal  fervice,  when  affairs  had  nearly  been  again 
embroiled  by  the  arrival  in  Ireland  of  John  Battilta  Ri- 
nuccini,  archbiffiop  of  Fermo,  an  ambitious  prelate,  and 

ofleffed  with  the  fanatical  notion  that  he  was  deftined 

y  Providence  to  extirpate  herefy  in  the  weftern  iflands. 
Agreeably  to  the  pope’s  inftruCtions,  which  directed  him 
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to  unite  the  catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  in  a  firm  decla¬ 
ration  for  war,  till  their  religion  fhould  be  completely  ef- 
tabliffied  and  a  catholic  lord-lieutenant  appointed,  he  ve¬ 
hemently  objected  both  to  the  public  and  private  treaty  ; 
but,  finding  that  the  fupreme  council  remained  uncon¬ 
vinced  by  his  arguments,  he  refolved  to  give  all  the  op- 
pofition  in  his  power  to  their  deiigns. 

The  Engliffi  parliament,  alarmed  by  Ormond’s  inten¬ 
tion  of  employing  the  proteftant  forces  of  Ulfter  in  fup- 
portof  the  king,  by  way  of  conciliating  thofe  troops,  fent 
them  ten  thoufand  pounds,  with  fome  clothes  and  pro- 
vifions.  Sir  Charles  Coote,  being  appointed  by  them  to 
command  in  Connaught,  took  poffeffion  of  Sligo,  and  ra¬ 
vaged  the  adjacent  counties.  While  lord  Taafe  was  pro¬ 
ceeding,  by  Ormond’s  direction,  to  chaftife  this  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty,  the  confederates  of  Kilkenny  dif- 
patched  800  men,  under  fir  James  Dillon,  to  affiit  the  Ro~ 
miffi  archbiffiop  of  Tuam  in  the  recovery  of  Sligo.  The 
town  was  nearly  taken  in  an  aflault  in  which  the  prelate 
led  the  way,  when  the  afiailants,  receiving  intelligence 
that  a  hoftile  army  was  approaching  from  the  north,  re¬ 
treated  ;  and,  being  clofely  purfued,  were  routed  by  Coote. 
The  archbilliop  fell  in  the  action,  and  among  his  baggage 
was  found  an  authentic  copy  of  Glamorgan’s  treaty,  with 
other  papers  relative  to  the  fubjeCt.  Thefe,  being  tranf¬ 
mitted  to  the  Englifli  parliament,  were  publiffied  by  them, 
to  the  no  fmall  exultation  of  the  king’s  enemies,  who  had 
from  the  firft  charged  him  with  a  defign  to  eltabliffi  po¬ 
pery.  Glamorgan  was  immediately  apprehended  on  a 
charge  of  high  treafon  by  the  Irifh  government,  and  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  committee  of  the  privy-council,  to  whom  he 
confeffed  the  whole  affair;  while  the  king,  though  he 
publicly  urged  its  complete  inveftigation,  in  a  private  let¬ 
ter  to  the  marquis  directed  that  the  execution  of  any 
fentence  that  might  be  paffed  on  the  earl  ffiould  be  fuf- 
pended,  as  his  conduCt  was  the  refult  of  mifguided  zeal 
alone.  Neither  this  difeovery,  nor  the  intrigues  of  the 
papal  nuncio,  could  prevent,  though  they  delayed  till 
March  1646,  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  with  Ormond, 
by  which  nothing  farther  than  religious  toleration  was 
conceded  to  the  confederates,  who,  on  their  part,  engaged 
to  furniffi  6000  well-appointed  infantry  on  the  ift  of 
April,  and  4000  more  on  the  firft  of  the  following  month. 

This  treaty,  negociated  with  fuch  labour,  was  in  faCfc 
of  little  efficacy.  It  was  alike  difregarded  by  the  Scotch 
covenanters  in  Ulfter,  by  the  parliamentarians  under  the 
earl  of  Inchiquin  in  Munfter,  and  by  the  molt  bigotted  of 
the  catholics,  influenced  by  Rinuccini.  By  prefents  and 
promifes,  that  prelate  contrived  to  gain  over  to  a  complete 
acquiefcence  in  his  views  Owen  O’Nial  and  his  followers, 
compofed  chiefly  of  barbarous  rovers  called  creaghts,  who 
were  exafperated  againlt  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  which 
had  directed  their  irregularities  in  Leinfter  to  be  repreffed 
by  force  of  arms.  Having  aflembled  about  five  thoufand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horfe,  O’Nial  advanced  toward  Ar¬ 
magh,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Monroe,  who  appre¬ 
hended  an  attack  on  fome  of  the  Britiffi  garrifons.  He 
found  the  Triffi  leader  polled  at  Benburb,  about  feven 
miles  diftant  from  Armagh,  between  two  hills,  with  a 
wood  in  his  rear  and  the  river  Blackwater  on  his  right. 
Croffing  the  river  which  feparated  the  two  armies,  to 
meet  a  reinforcement  which  he  expended,  Monroe  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  enemy  ;  O’Nial  contrived  to  amufe 
him  wdth  Ikirmiffies,  till  the  fun,  which  had  been  favour¬ 
able  in  the  morniftg  to  the  pofition  of  the  Scotch,  threw 
his  declining  rays  full  in  their  faces.  At  this  time  an 
Irifh  detachment,  fent  out  to  intercept  Monroe’s  expected 
fuccour,  returning  unfuccefsful  to  the  main  body,  was  at 
firft  miltaken  for  his  own  reinforcement.  Difcovering 
his  error,  he  prepared  to  retreat,  and  the  Irifh  leader  in- 
ftantly  ordered  an  attack.  Broken  by  the  furious  and 
hidden  charge  of  their  adverfaries,  the  Scotch  were  com¬ 
pletely  put  to  the  rout,  with  the  (laughter  of  3000  mens 
and  the  lofs  of  their  artillery,  baggage,,  and  provifions, 
while  only  70  were  (lain  on  the  part  of  the  Irifh.  With 
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an  army  augmented  to  to,ooo  men,  G'Nial  was  following 
up  his  advantage,  and  threatened  the  reduftion  of  all  Ul- 
fler,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  fummoned  by  the  nuncio 
to  Leinfter  to  oppofe  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  By  the 
influence  of  this  turbulent  prelate,  the  proclamation  of 
the  peace  was  prevented  in  thofe  towns  which  were  in 
poffeffion  of  the  catholics  ;  and  at  Limeric  the  mayor  and 
heralds  were  attacked,  and  fome  of  them  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  in  an  attempt  to  perform  this  duty,  by  a  mob  cond lift¬ 
ed  by  ecclefiaflics.  He  even  went  fo  far  as  by  his  own 
authority  to  difplace  the  magiftrates  who  had  favoured 
the  proclamation,  and  to  confer  the  government  of  the 
city  on  the  ringleader  of  the  tumult.  He  then  fummon¬ 
ed  the  catholic  clergy  to  Waterford,  and  they  threatened 
with  excommunication  all  who  had  been  inftrumental  in 
concluding  the  treaty,  as  well  as  all  thofe  who  ftiould  pay 
obedience  to  orders  iffued  by  the  council  of  Kilkenny. 
In  a  word,  the  conllitution  formed  by  the  confederate  ca¬ 
tholics  was  overturned  in  a  moment,  and  the  whole  power 
ufurped  by  a  few  ecclefiaflics. 

The  fupreme  council,  menaced  on  all  fides,  implored 
the  lord-lieutenant  to  repair  to  Kilkenny,  to  fupport  its 
authority  and  the  treaty  of  pacification.  Ormond  accord¬ 
ingly  marched  thither  at  the  head  of  2000  men  ;  but,  re¬ 
ceiving  intimation  that  general  Prefton  had  been  per- 
fuaded  by  the  nuncio  to  concur  with  O’Nial  in  an  attempt 
to  intercept  him,  he  returned,  not  without  difficulty  and 
alarm,  by  forced  marches,  to  the  capital.  The  two  catho¬ 
lic  leaders  followed  him  with  an  army  of  16,000  foot  and 
1600  cavalry  to  lay  fiege  to  Dublin,  where  the  citizens 
exerted  their  utmoft  efforts  to  repair  the  fortifications ; 
and,  to  animate  their  zeal,  the  marchionefs  of  Ormond 
with  other  ladies  appeared  at  their  head,  carrying  bafkets 
of  earth.  The  marquis  himfelf  was  aware  that  the  want 
of  money,  ammunition,  and  provilions,  rendered  it  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  fullain  a  fiege  ;  and,  knowing  that  he 
could  place  no  reliance  on  a  contract  with  the  Iriffi  gene¬ 
rals,  his  only  alternative  in  this  dilemma  was  to  make 
overtures  to  the  Englifh  parliament.  Commiffioners  were 
named  by  the  latter  to  treat  with  Ormond  for  the  fur- 
render  of  his  garrifons ;  and  in  the  mean  time  2300  men 
were  ordered  for  the  immediate  relief  of  Dublin.  That 
city,  however,  was  faved  by  the  animofities  prevailing 
between  the  Iriffi  leaders,  in  the  midft  of  which  the  forces 
promifed  by  the  parliament  landed  at  Dublin.  On  this 
O’Nial  decamped  with  his  troops  in  the  night,  leaving 
Prefton  and  his  officers  to  continue  a  negociation  which 
had  been  commenced  with  the  lord-lieutenant.  The  par¬ 
liamentary  commiffioners  appointed  to  treat  with  Ormond 
for  the  refignation  of  his  government,  having  no  inclina¬ 
tion  o'r  authority  to  comply  with  the  terms  demanded  by 
him,  reimbarked  their  troops,  who  proceeded  to  Ulfter. 
On  their  departure  an  accommodation  was  effefted  with 
Prefton,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Leinfter,  as  lieutenant-general  under  the  earl  of  Clan- 
ricarde.  Prefton,  having  concerted  a  plan  of  operations 
with  the  lord-lieutenant,  began  his  march  ;  but,  being 
met  by  fome  of  the  agents  of  the  nuncio,  who  denounced 
excommunication  againft  him  and  his  followers,  unlefs  he 
would  immediately  defift  and  difperfe  his  army,  this  con¬ 
temptible  bigot  was  terrified  intoacompletefubmiffion,and 
publifhed  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  recent  engagements. 
To  leave  no  excufe  to  the  catholics,  Ormond  refolved  to 
await  the  refult  of  a  general  affembly  about  to  be  held  at 
Kilkenny;  but  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was  there  fo 
powerful,  that  the  refolutions  of  this  affembly  amounted 
to  the  complete  eftablifhment  of  the  Romiffi  religion,  and 
the  exemption  of  its  ecclefiaflics  from  the  authority  of 
the  fovereign.  So  unreafonable  did  their  demands  appear, 
that  the  lord-lieutenant  now  perceived  the  neceffity  of 
fubmiffion  to  the  Englifh  parliament.  The  privy  council, 
and  an  Iriffi  parliament  convened  at  Dublin,  concurred 
with  him  in  the  propriety  of  furrendering  the  rights  of 
the  crown  to  the  party  then  ruling  in  England  ;  and  a 
treaty  to  that  effe3:  was  figned  by  Ormond  on  the  29th 
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of  June,  164-7,  He  engaged  to  deliver  up  the  king’s  gar¬ 
rifons,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  on  the  28th  of  the 
following  month,  or  fooner,  if  required  ;  while  the  com¬ 
miffioners  promifed,  among  other  conditions,  fecurity, 
during  good  behaviour,  to  catholics  not  guilty  of  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  permiffion  to  depart  to  all  who  might  choofe  to  ac¬ 
company  the  marquis  out  of  Ireland;  protection  to  him- 
felf  in  England,  on  condition  of  his  obedience  to  the  or¬ 
ders  of  parliament ;  and  the  reimburfement  of  near  four¬ 
teen  thoufand  pounds  expended  in  the  king’s  fervice  out 
of  his  private  fortune. 

No  fooner  was  this  treaty  carried  into  eft'efl,  than  the 
more  moderate  of  the  confederates  began  to  perceive 
their  danger  from  the  rifing  influence  of  the  parliamenta¬ 
rians  ;  and  this  alarm  was  not  a  little  increafed  by  the  fuc- 
cefsful  operations  of  the  latter.  Prefton  having  reduced 
Naas  and  fome  other  pofts,  and  laid  fiege  to  Trim,  colonel 
Michael  Jones,  the  new  governor  of  Dublin,  marched  with 
moll  of  the  garrifon  of  that  city  to  its  relief  The  Iriffi 
general,  availing  himfelf  of  his  abfence,  made  a  rapid 
march,  with  a  defign  to  furprife  Dublin  ;  but  Jones  pur- 
fued  and  overtook  him  at  Dungan-hill ;  where  his  troops, 
inflamed  with  revenge  by  reports  of  Iriffi  rnaffacres,  ruffied 
with  frantic  impetuofity  upon  their  adverfaries,  and  made 
a  frightful  carnage  among  them.  Jones,  prevented  by  want 
of  provifions  from  purfuit,  returned  to  Dublin  with  the 
artillery,  arms,  and  baggage,  of  the  vanquiffied  troops. 
O’Nial  was  now  fummoned  from  Connaught  to  fuperiede 
Prefton;  and  by  his  caution  avoided  every  attempt  to 
bring  him  to  a  battle,  while  he  extended  his  ravages  to 
the  very  walls  of  the  capital. 

In  Munlter,  lord  Taafe  had  taken  the  command  of  the 
catholic  army.  The  earl  of  Inchiquin,  who  had  early  in 
the  contell  el'poufed  the  caufe  of  the  Englifh  parliament, 
took  the  caftle  of  Cahir,  and  advanced  to  Caffiel,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  city  took  refuge  in  their  cathedral, 
feated  on  a  rock.  His  propofal  to  leave  them  unmolefled, 
©n  condition  of  their  paying  three  thoufand  pounds  and 
a  month’s  wages  for  his  troops,  being  refufed,  he  flormed 
the  place,  with  great  flaughterof  his  foldiers  as  well  as  of 
the  citizens.  Taafe,  who  would  have  purfued  a  plan  of 
defeniive  warfare,  was  obliged  by  the  clamours  of  the 
nuncio  and  his  clergy,  on  account  of  the  flaughter  of 
twenty  churchmen  at  Caffiel,  to  take  the  field  in  Novem¬ 
ber  to  oppofe  him.  The  two  armies  met  at  Knocknonefs. 
At  the  firft  charge  the  left  wing  of  the  Irifh  was  broken, 
nor  could  the  fugitives  be  rallied  by  the  utmoft  exertions 
of  lord  Taafe,  who  killed  feveral  of  them  with  his  own 
hand.  On  their  right  wing  the  valour  of  a  body  of  Scotch 
Highlanders,  commanded  by  Macdonnel,  furnamed  KoL- 
kitto ,  or  the  left-handed,  bade  fair  to  retrieve  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  They  drove  the  enemy  with  flaughter  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  had  feized  the  artillery  and  bag¬ 
gage,  when  Inchiquin,  having  difperfed  the  left  wing,, 
wheeled  round  to  the  attack  of  the  hitherto-vidlorious 
right.  The  Highlanders,  deferted  by  the  cavalry,  oblti- 
nately  maintained  their  ground,  till,  after  the  flaughterof 
feven  hundred  of  their  number,  among  whom  was  their 
leader,  the  reft  accepted  quarter.  Above  three  thoufand 
men,  the  flower  of  the  catholic  army,  perilhed  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  and  all  its  artillery  and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  viflors. 

Diflieartened  by  the  deftrudlion  of  two  armies,  the  con¬ 
federates  determined  to  fend  agents  to  treat  with  the  queen 
and  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  retired  to  France.  Thither 
alio  had  fled  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  with  his  eldeft  fon, 
lord  Oflory.  He  affifted  the  queen  with  his  advice  in  the 
negociation  with  the  Iriffi  deputies,  who  were  affured 
that  a  perfon  fliould  fpeedily  be  fent  empowered  to  grant 
their  countrymen  every  favour  confident  with  juliice,  and 
the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  king.  The  perfon  alluded 
to  was  no  other  than  Ormond  himfelf.  Various  circum- 
ftances  feemed  to  favour  his  return ;  among  the  reft,  the 
difpofition  of  the  earl  of  Inchiquin  to  join  the  royal  par¬ 
ty,  for  which  purpofe  he  was  in  correlpondence  with  the 
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marquis ;  and  the  a  (Tu  ranees  which  he  received  from  the 
Scotch  in  Ulfter  of  their  readinefs  to  fupport  him.  O’Nial, 
aftuated  by  the  lame  hatred  of  the  royalifts  as  the  parti- 
fans  of  the  parliament,  had  fucceeded  in  his  overtures  of 
accommodation  with  their  general,  Michael  Jones,  and 
attempted  to  feize  the  fupreme  council  at  Kilkenny  ;  but 
was  anticipated  by  Inchiquin,  who  arrived  there  before 
hjm  for  its  protection.  The  affembly  proclaimed  O’Nial 
a  traitor,  and,  exafperated  by  the  infolence  and  outrageous 
conduft  of  the  papal  nuncio,  admonilhed  him  to  leave 
the  kingdom. 

Such  was  the  (late  of  affairs,  when  Ormond  landed  at 
Cork,  where  he  was  received  by  Inchiquin  with  the  ho¬ 
nours  due  to  the  viceregal  office.  He  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  treat  with  the  general  affembly  of  Kilkenny  for 
the  purpofe  of  uniting  the  proteftant  and  catholic  loyalilts 
in  a  common  caufe.  The  confederates,  finding,  by  the 
return  of  deputies  whom  they  had  fent  to  Rome,  that  no 
fupplies  were  to  be  expected  from  abroad,  and  forcibly 
impreffed  with  the  news  of  the  remonftrance  prefented  by 
the  army  to  the  parliament,  demanding  the  king’s  death, 
concluded  a  peace  nearly  on  the  fame  conditions  in  civil 
affairs  as  were  fettled  by  the  treaty  of  1646.  In  eccle- 
fiaftical  points  more  favourable  terms  were  granted  to  the 
catholics,  who  were  affured  of  a  repeal  of  all  penal  ftatutes, 
and  of  the  full  and  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  One 
of  the  articles  moreover  ftipulated,  that  twelve  commif- 
fioners  of  truft  fhould  be  nominated  by  the  general  affem¬ 
bly,  to  take  care  that  the  treaty  fhould  be  duly  executed 
till  its  ratification  by  a  full  and  peaceable  parliament,  and 
without  the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  whom  Ormond 
could  levy  neither  money  nor  men,  nor  place  garrifons 
for  defence.  This  article  proved  a  moft  vexatious  obltacle 
to  his  fubfequent  operations.  Whatever  hopes  might  have 
been  conceived  from  this  convention,  were  baffled  as  far 
as  they  regarded  the  perfonal  l'ervice  of  the  king,  who  had 
fallen  beneath  the  axe  of  the  executioner  before  intelli¬ 
gence  of  it  was  received  in  London. 

Prince  Rupert,  nephew  to  Charles  I.  had  arrived  at 
Kinfale  with  a  fquadron  that  had  revolted  from  the  par¬ 
liament  before  Ormond  was  informed  of  his  fovereign’s 
death,  on  which  tidings  he  immediately  caufed  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  be  proclaimed  king  by  the  name  of  Charles  II. 
Endeavouring  to  combine  a  force  for  the  fervice  of  the 
new  fovereign,  he  made  overtures  to  the  commanders  of 
the  feveral  armies  ftationed  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  without  fuccefs,  except  in  his  application  to  the 
Britiffi  forces  of  Ulfter,  who,  abhorring  both  the  king’s 
murderers  and  the  confederate  Iriffi,  after  fome  hefitation 
declared  for  the  royalifts.  The  fupplies  of  men  and  mo¬ 
ney  promifed  by  the  catholics  were  furniffled  very  flowdy; 
and,  to  add  to  Ormond’s  difappointments,  prince  Rupert 
not  only  declined  to  afford  him  affiftance,  but  even  by 
fecret  practices  embarraffed  and  obftruCted  his  plans. 
Having  in  vain  folicited  the  young  king  to  repair  to  Ire¬ 
land,  the  marquis,  at  the  beginning  of  1649,  muftered 
what  troops  he  could  for  the  purpofe  of  befieging  the  ca¬ 
pital.  With  thefe  he  encamped  at  Finglafs,  two  miles 
from  Dublin;  Finding  that  Jones,  the  governor,  had  de¬ 
tached  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry  to  Drogheda,  where 
they  might  intercept  the  provifions  of  the  befiegers,  the 
lord-lieutenant  difpatched  Inchiquin  with  the  royal  ca¬ 
valry  in  purfuit  of  them.  That  nobleman  overtook  and 
routed  the  enemy  ;  took  Drogheda ;  defeated  a  body  of 
troops  conveying  ammunition  to  O’Nial  ;  inverted  Dun¬ 
dalk,  where  Monk,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  parliamentary  forces  in  Ulfter,  was  obliged  by 
his  own  garrifon  to  capitulate;  and,  after  the  reduction  of 
fome  fmaller  ports,  returned  in  triumph  to  Finglais. 

With  1 1,000  men,  of  whom  4000  were  cavalry,  Ormond 
now  refolved  to  invert  Dublin  on  all  lides ;  but  his  hopes 
of  reducing  the  city  were  greatly  damped  by  the  arrival 
of  a  fleet  with  reinforcements  and  fupplies  from  England, 
and  the  intelligence  that  Cromwell  might  fpeedily  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland  with  a  formidable  army. 
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On  this  information  he  difpatched  Inchiquin  with  three 
regiments  of  cavalry  to  ftrengthen  the  fouthern  garrifons, 
while  he,  with  diminiffied  numbers,  continued  the  block¬ 
ade  of  Dublin.  A  plan  for  the  feizure  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  caftle  of  Baggatrath,  by  which  the  enemy’s  horfes 
would  be  excluded  from  their  only  paftures,  having  been 
approved  by  the  council  of  war,  a  detachment  was  fent 
upon  this  enterprife.  Through  the  treachery  of  their 
guides,  thefe  troops  were  conducted  by  a  circuitous  route 
to  the  place  of  their  deftination  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
enemy  made  a  fudden  and  vigorous  attack  on  Ormond’s 
encampment  at  Rathmines.  His  right  wing  being  irre¬ 
trievably  broken,  a  fudden  panic  feized  the  reft  of  his 
army  ;  the  left  fled  without  firing  ;  while  the  troops  ported 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  under  lord  Dillon  of  Cofi- 
tello,  inftead  of  fupporting  their  comrades,  fled  with  pre¬ 
cipitation  to  Trim  and  Drogheda.  The  marquis,  having 
loft  600  (lain,  and  1800  taken  prifoners,  retired  with  the 
remains  of  his  army  to  Kilkenny.  Not  difcouraged  by 
this  dilafter,  and  elevated  by  the  hope  of  gaining  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  the  force  under  O’Nial,  (who,  difgufted  with 
and  alarmed  by  the  conduCt  of  the  parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  regard  to  himfelf,  made  overtures  of  alliance,) 
Ormond  meditated  a  fecond  attempt  on  Dublin,  when  all 
his  plans  were  overthrown  by  the  arrival  of  Cromwell  in 
that  port  on  the  15th  of  Auguft,  1649,  with  8000  in¬ 
fantry,  4000  cavalry,  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  and 
other  neceffaries. 

The  firft  operation  undertaken  by  this  general  was  the 
fiege  of  Drogheda,  whither  he  marched  with  10,000  men. 
This  place,  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  2300  chofen  troops, 
commanded  by  officers  of  diftinguiffled  bravery,  had  been 
ftrengthened  and  furniffled  in  the  beft  manner  Ormond 
was  able,  for  a  long  and  vigorous  defence.  Cromwell, 
fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  linking  a  prompt  and  fignal 
blow,  difdained  the  forms  of  a  regular  fiege.  After  a 
furious  cannonade  of  the  walls  for  two  days,  a  breach  was 
made.  He  inftantly  iffued  orders  for  a  general  affault. 
Twice  were  his  troops  repulfed  with  (laughter  by  the  def- 
perate  valour  of  the  garrifon  ;  but,  determined  on  con- 
queft,  he  led  them  a  third  time  to  the  attack,  and  gained 
pofleffion  of  the  place.  To  ftrike  terror  into  his  enemies, 
he  direfted  the  deliberate  carnage  of  the  garrifon,  both 
officers  and  privates,  and  of  all  Romiffl  eccleliartics  found 
in  the  town.  For  five  days  this  work  of  (laughter  was 
continued;  a  few  perfons  efcaped  in  difguife,  and  about 
thirty  were  fpared  to  encounter  the  lingering  horrors  of 
flavery  in  Barbadoes.  It  is  reported,  that  the  garrifon 
having  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  promife  of  quarter, 
Cromwell  iffued  his  fanguinary  orders  in  retaliation  of 
the  cruelties  of  the  catholics,  though  he  well  knew  that 
moft  of  his  victims  were  Engliffl  proteftants. 

The  real  objeft  of  this  atrocious  barbarity  was  accom- 
pliffied.  The  garrifons  of  Trim  and  Dundalk  abandoned 
thofe  places  with  precipitation,  While  Venables  and  Coote 
overran  Ulfter,  Cromwell  himfelf  marched  forward  with 
9000  men  to  Wexford,  garrifoned  by  2000  catholics,  as 
the  citizens  obftinately  rejected  the  affiftance  of  heretics. 
On  the  firft  fire  of  the  enemy’s  artillery,  Stafford,  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  caftle,  furrendered  his  port,  and  its  guns  were 
turned  againft  the  town,  where  Cromwell  caufed  all  per¬ 
fons  found  in  arms  to  be  (laughtered  with  the  fame  hor¬ 
rible  formality  as  at  Drogheda. 

Ormond,  having  in  the  mean  time  concluded  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  Owen  O’Niai,  acquired  a  confiderable  ad¬ 
dition  of  ftrength  by  the  junction  of  his  forces,  though 
the  general  himfelf,  afflifted  by  fome  diforder  which  foon 
afterwards  put  an  end  to  his  life,  was  no  longer  able  to 
appear  at  their  head.  Enabled  once  more  to  take  the  field 
againft  Cromwell,  who  had  inverted  Waterford,  the  mar¬ 
quis  haftened  thither,  and,  throwing  reinforcements  into 
the  city,  obliged  the  enemy  to  raife  the  fiege ;  but,  when 
he  propofed  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army, 
greatly  debilitated  by  hard  (hips  and  difeafe,  the  citizens, 
chiefly  catholics,  refufed  to  furnifli  boats  for  the  tranf- 
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portation  of  his  troops  acrofs  the  river,  till  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  annoying  the  foe  was  loft.  With  the  fame  ruinous 
jealoufy,  they  not'only  denied  him  a  paffage  through  the 
town  to  fupport  one  of  his  detachments,  half  of  which 
was  in  confequence  deftroyed,  but  alfo  perm  iff  on  to  lodge 
his  men  in  huts  under  the  walls.  Cromwell,  tampering 
through  the  agency  of  -lord  Broghill  with  the  proteftant 
forces  of  M uniter,  found  means  to  prevail  upon  all  the 
principal  garrifons  to  declare  at  once  in  his  favour,  and 
was  thus  ipared  the  rieceflity  of  returning,  with  an  army 
oppreffed  with  fatigue  and  ficknefs,  for  winter-quarters 
to  Dublin. 

After  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  obtain  poffeflion  of 
Kilkenny  by  treachery,  Cromwell,  in  February  1650,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  reduce  that  place  by  force.  The  garrifon,  origi¬ 
nally  compofed  of  1200  men,  but  reduced  by  a  contagious 
diforder  to  450,  made  fo  obftinate  a  refiftance,  that  they 
were  at  length  permitted  to  conclude  an  honourable  capitu¬ 
lation.  At  Clonmel,  the  next  objeCt  of  his  attack,  a  de¬ 
fence  equally  vigorous  was  made  by  Hugh  O’Nial,  with 
1200  northern  Iriih.  On  the  firft  affault,  the  Engliih  army 
loft  2000  men,  and  their  general  found  it  expedient  to 
depend  chiefly  on  a  blockade.  A  body  of  troops,  under 
lord  Roche,  haftening  to  the  relief  of  the  garrifon,  was 
totally  defeated  by  Broghill,  who  advanced  to  afflft  the 
befiegers.  In  this  battle  the  Romifh  bifliop  of  Rofs,  an 
active  partifan,  was  taken,  and  offered  his  life  if  he  would 
prevail  on  the  garrifon  of  a  neighbouring  fortrefs  to  fur- 
render  ;  but  the  prifoner,  with  a  fpirit  not  lefs  heroic  than 
that  of  the  Roman  Regulus,  when  carried  within  hearing 
of  the  garrifon,'  exhorted  them  to  maintain  their  poll 
againft  the  enemies  of  their  country  and  religion ;  and 
then  cheerfully  refigned  himfelf  to  an  ignominious  death. 
O’Nial,  after  a  fiege  of  two  months,  during  which  his  am¬ 
munition  and  provifions  were  exhaufted,  feeing  no  prof- 
peCt  of  relief,  contrived,  by  a  mafterly  piece  of  conduct, 
to  withdraw  his  troops  fecretly  from  Clonmel,  and  conduCI 
them  in  fafety  to  Waterford. 

Cromwell,  being  fummoned  to  England  to  lead  an  army 
againft  the  Scots,  who  had  received  Charles  II.  as  their 
king,  deputed  Ireton,  his  fon-in-law,  to  command  the 
Englifh  forces  againft  Ormond  and  the  Irifli  confederates. 
Carlow,  Waterford,  Dungannon,  and  other  fortreffes,  hav¬ 
ing  by  this  time  furrendered  to  the  parliamentary  troops, 
Ireton  detached  part  of  his  army  to  commence  the  block¬ 
ade  of  Limeric,  while  he  himfelf  marched  to  Athlone  ; 
and  fir  Charles  Coote,  who  had  completed  the  conqueft  of 
Uifter,  by  the  reduction  of  Carrickfergus,  Ennilkillen,  and 
Charlemount,  dire&ed  his  courfe  fouthward,  apparently 
with  a  view  to  form  a  junction  with  the  commander-in¬ 
chief,  for  the  fubjeflion  of  the  weftern  counties.  Not- 
withftanding  the  imminent  danger  with  which  this  rapid 
progrefs  of  the  republican  arms  threatened  the  catholics 
of  Ireland,  fuch  was  the  infatuation  of  their  ecclefiaftics, 
that  no  means  of  thwarting  Ormond  in  his  operations 
were  negleCted  by  them-  The  prelates  went  fo  far  as  to 
pubiifh  a  declaration  againft  the  continuance  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  authority  in  the  marquis,  accompanied  by  a  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  againft  all  who  fhould  adhere 
to  him  or  pay  him  fubfidy  or  obedience.  From  thefe  vio¬ 
lent  proceedings  the  marquis  at  length  found  his  fituation 
fo  irkfome  and  even  dangerous,  that  he  determined  to 
quit  the  country.  Having  deputed  his  authority  to  the 
earl  of  Clanricarde,  a  catholic,  and  therefore  the  more 
agreeable  to  the  Romi'h  prelates,  he  failed  from  Galway, 
and  after  a  dangerous  voyage  arrived  in  France. 

The  enmity  of  the  popilli  clergy  to  Ormond  arofe  fron 
the  determined  hoftility  of  that  ftatefman  to  their  ambi¬ 
tious  and  unreafonable  demands  in  regard  to  religion  ; 
Clanricarde,  who  was  as  ftrongly  attached  to  the  royal 
caufe  as  Ormond  himfelf,  affumed  the  government  only 
with  the  view  of  protesting,  as  long  as  poflible,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  king’s  faithful  adherents  in  Ireland,  and 
making  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  the  royalifts  of  Britain, 
But,  though  the  confederates  had  now  a  catholic  chief 
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governor,  and  an  army  wholly  catholic,  as  the  proteftants 
who  had  fought- on  the  fame  fide  had  in  confequence  of 
repeated  infults  either  quitted  the  countiy  or  gone  over 
to  the  republicans,  y’et  faCtion  Itiil  prevented  any  effec¬ 
tual  refiltance  to  the  arms  of  Ireton.  The  clergy  foon 
found  that  Clanricarde  was  refolved  to  oppofe  their  ma¬ 
chinations  to  the  prejudice  of  the  intereft  which  he  had 
efpoufed,  and  fought  to  eltablifh  their  own  power  by  fo¬ 
reign  affillance  5  for  which  purpofe  they  difpatched  the 
Rotnifh  bifliop  of  Ferns  to  Bruffels  as  their  ambaffador  to 
the  duke  of  Lorraine.  This  prince  affeCted  extraordinary 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Irifti  catholics.  Previous  to  Or¬ 
mond’s  departure,  a  treaty  had  been  fet  on  foot  for  the 
delivery  of  Duncannon  fort  into  the  duke’s  hands  as  fe- 
curity  for  24,0001.  but  it  had  failed  through  the  reduction 
of  that  fortrefs  by  the  republicans.  The  negociation  was 
however  renewed  by  lord  Taafe,  under  the  authority  of 
the  duke  of  York,  brother  to  the  nominal  king;  and  he 
obtained  5000I.  to  purchafe  arms  and  ammunition.  With 
this  lupply  the  prince  lent  an  agent  to  fignify  to  the  men 
in  authority  his  willingnefs  to  repair  in  perfon  to  Ireland, 
with  fuch  aid  as  could  not  fail  in  a  fhort  time  to  recover 
the  kingdom.  Clanricarde  appointed  a  committee  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  report  the  propofals  of  this  envoy,  which  were. 
That  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  fhould, 
with  a  faving  to  the  rights  of  his  majefty  and  his  iubjecls, 
be  accepted  as  protestors  of  Ireland,  with  all  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  royalty,  until  all  difburfements  made  by  him  for 
the  defence  or  recovery  of  the  ifland  fhould  be  repaid. 
Thefe  propofals,  indicating  a  fecret  aim  of  the  duke  at  the 
fovereignty  of  Ireland,  were  fo  highly  refented  by  Clan¬ 
ricarde,  that  he  refufed  an  audience  of  leave  to  the  duke’s 
envoy,  though  he  confented  to  fome  qualification  of  his 
demands,  and  offered  to  advance  2o,oool.  on  the  fecurity 
of  Limeric  and  Galway,  leaving  the  adjuftment  of  all  the 
articles  relative  to  the  proteCtorfhip  for  a  treaty  at  Bruf¬ 
fels.  Cominiffioners  were  accordingly  appointed  to  ne- 
gociate  this  treaty,  with  exprefs  orders  to  be  guided  in 
their  proceedings  by  the  directions  of  the  queen,  the  duke 
of  York,  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond.  Regardlefs  of  thefe 
injunctions,  declaiming  the  lord-deputy’s  commiffion,  and 
guided  only  by  the  bigotted  and  feditious  bifliop  of  Ferns, 
they  figned  a  treaty  in  the  name  of  the  Irifti  nation,  by 
which  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  declared  invefted  with 
the  virtual  fovereignty  of  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  Pro¬ 
tector  Royal.  The  clergy,  exulting  in  thejl’uccefs  of  their 
fcheine,  propiifed  theinfelves  the  fpeedy  eilablifhment  of 
a  glorious  hierarchy  under  a  catholic  prince,  and  began 
to  take  meafures  for  the  conftitution  of  a  new  fupreme 
council  undertheir  own  direction, or,  to  fpeak  more  plainly, 
for  the  ufurpation  of  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom. 
From  this  dream  of  ambition  they  were,  however,  foon 
awakened  by  the  progrefs  of  the  republicans;  and  their 
affairs  now  became  fo  defperate,  that  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
was  difcouraged  from  farther  interference  ;  and  he  was 
furnifhed  with  a  fair  pretext  for  breaking  off  the  treaty, 
by  a  formal  proteft  of  Clanricarde  againft  the  unautho¬ 
rized  proceedings  of  his  agents. 

Ireton,  having  diflodged  the  troops  ftationed  to  guard 
the  paffes,  refolved  to  open  the  campaign  of  1651  with 
the  fiege  of  Limeric,  while  Coote  laid  fiege  to  Athlone, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  town  before  Clanricarde 
could  colieCt  a  force  fufficient  for  its  relief.  Limeric  was 
invefted;  but  the  garrifon  under  Hugh  O’Nial,  the  de¬ 
fender  of  Clonmel,  made  fo  valiant  a  refiftance,  and  fuch 
frequent  and  deftruCtive  fallies,  that,  nctwithftanding  the 
defeat  of  lord  Mufkerry,  who  was  coming  to  the  relief  of 
the  city,  the  republican  general  muft,  by  the  approach  of 
winter  and  the  ficknefs  of  his  troops,  have  been  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiege,  had  not  internal  fedition  compelled  a 
furrender.  The  foldiers  and  citizens  were  allowed  to  de¬ 
part  unmolefted;  the  former  without  arms,  the  latter  with 
their  effeCts.  Twenty-four  perfons  were  excepted  from 
mercy;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  execution  of  thefe 
the  punifliment  fell  chiefly  on  the  adherents  of  the  nun. 
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do,  the  moft  violent  oppofers  of  the  roy.nl  authority,  and 
the  principal  promoters  of  republican  fuccefs.  Galway 
was  the  only  town  of  importance  that  remained  to  be  re¬ 
duced,  when  freton  was  carried  olf  in  November  by  a 
peftilential  difeafe  at  Limeric;  and  the'fall  of  that  place, 
in  May  165?.,  was  haftened  by  the  diflenfions  which  liill 
raged  with  unabated  violence  among  the  infatuated  ca¬ 
tholics.  Clanricarde,  flying  from  Galway,  and  finding 
himfelf  entirely  deferted,  at  length  capitulated  with  the 
republicans,  who  allowed  him  liberty  to  tranfport  himfelf 
and  3000  of  his  countrymen  into  the  fervice  of  any  power 
not  holtile  to  the  Englilh  commonwealth. 

On  the  death  of  I  reton,  the  command  of  the  Englifh 
troops  had  devolved  on  general  Ludlow,  whofe  Severities 
{truck  the  Irifh  with  difmay.  He  was  foon  fuperfeded  by 
Fleetwood,  who  had  married  Ireton’s  widow,  and  who, 
on  his  arrival,  found  the  country  completely  reduced,- 
and  the  people  every  where  Submitting  to  the  terms  irn- 
pofed  by  the  viftorious  republicans.  High. courts  ofjuf- 
tice  were  erefied  in  the  feveral  provinces  for  the  trial  of 
inen  accufed  of  maffacres ;  and  two  hundred  were  fen- 
tenced  to  death.  In  Ullter,  where  the  moll  numerous  and 
horrid  murders  had  been  perpetrated,  none  remained  for 
legal  punilhment,  but  fir  Phelim  O’Nial.  This  chieftain, 
after  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Owen,  had  funk  into  ob- 
fcurity  ;  but  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  war  had  again 
rifen  into  notice,  and  afforded  fome  alfillance  to  Clafiri- 
carde.  His  followers  being  finally  difperfed,  he  concealed 
himfelf  in  a  fequeftered  ifland,  where  he  was  feized  by  lord 
Caulfield,  fon  of  the  very  nobleman  whom  he  had  treache- 
roufly  made  prifoner  in  the  caftle  of  Charlemont,  and 
whom  his  barbarous  adherents  had  afterwards  put  to 
death.  Repeatedly  offered  his  life,  liberty,  and  eft, ate, 
on  condition  of  his  producing  any  proof  that. he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  comtniffion  from  the  king  for  his  infurreflion, 
he  acknowledged  the  forgery,  and  perfifted  to  the  laft  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  life  in  denying  that  he  had  ever  been  autho- 
rifed  by  his  majefty  ;  declaring  that  he  would  not,  by  a 
calumny  againft  the  king,  augment  the  load  which  already 
oppreffed  his  confidence.  See  p.  310. 

The  war  was  now  terminated  in  Ireland,  but  its  hide¬ 
ous  effects  were  long  vifible.  The  (word,  with  famine 
and  peftilence,  its  too  frequent  attendants,  had  reduced 
great  part  of  the  ifland  to  a  dreary  fiolitude  ;  and  ficarcely 
a  houfie  was  left  (landing  except  within  the  walls  of  towns. 
Forfeited  lands  were  afiigned  for  adventurers  and  the 
payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  army.  Under  the  direction 
of  Edmond  Ludlow,  Miles  Corbet,  John  Jones,  and 
John  Weaver,  who  in  1653  were  alfociated  with  Fleet- 
wood,  by  the  title  of  commiffioners  of  parliament,  courts 
were  eftablifhed  for  the  decifion  of  claims  within  a  limited 
time.  Connaught  was  refierved  exclufively  for  the  Irifh 
who  were  to  be  confined  within  that  province  by  the  Shan¬ 
non  and  a  chain  of  garrifions. 

While  thefe  arrangements  were  forming,  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  who  had  ufiurped  the  fovereign  power  under  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Protestor,  fent  his  fiecond  fon,  Henry,  to  Ireland, 
to  examine  into  the  ftate  of  affairs.  Pie  found  the  com- 
miflioners  guilty  of  enormous  frauds,  and  the  courts  of 
judicature  fhamefully  mifmanaged.  The  commiffioners 
were  difiplaced.  By  a  fiyftem  of  government  by  which  the 
protestor  intended  to  unite  the  Britifh  iflands  into  one 
commonwealth,  thirty  members  of  a  new  parliament  were 
fummoned  from  Ireland.  Fleetwood  was  appointed  lord- 
deputy  for  three  years,  and  had  a  new  council  affigned 
him.  Among  other  inftruftions  tranfmitted  to  this  ad- 
miniftration,  was  an  order  to  difipenfe  with  the  tranfpor- 
tation  of  the  Irifh  to  Connaught.  This  indulgence,  equally 
politic  and  humane,  was  a  fubjeft  of  great  diflatisfaflion. 
To  guard  againft  the  propagation  of  this  fpirit,  Cromwell 
commanded  that  the  only  printer  then  in  Dublin  fhould 
not  fufter  any  publication  to  iffiue  from-  his  prefs,  till  it 
had  been  infpe&e.d  and  approved  by  the  clerk  of  the 
council. 

Henry  Cromwell,  who,  had  returned  to  England  after 
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he  had  executed  the  commiffion  entrufted  to  him  by  lu> 
father,  was  again  fent  to  Ireland,  firlt  as  a  military  officer, 
and  afterwards  with  the  appointment  of  lord-deputy  in 
Fleetwood’s  place.  Notwithftanding  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  ftruggle  from  the  difcontents  prevailing 
in  the  arjny,  the  exhausted  ftate  of  the  country,  and  the 
negleit  of  Ireland  by  theEnglifh  government,  this  deputy 
found  means  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  , the  people  whom 
he  governed,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  addreifes.  were  traul-. 
mitted  from  every  county,  exprefting  their  refplution  to 
adhere  to  the  protestor,  againft  all  who  from  private  ani- 
mofity  fhould  attempt  to  re-kindie  the  flames  of  difeord,.. 
Such  indeed  was  the  temper  and  ability  with  which  be 
adted,  that  Cromwell  declared,  that  himfelf  might  receive 
inftruftions  from  his  fon.  On  the  death  of  Oliver  in  1 6 5 8 „ 
Henry  was  confirmed  in  his  government,  with  the  title  of 
lord-lieutenant,  by  his  brother  Richard  ;  but.  On  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  latter  from  his  high  flation,  commiffioners 
were  appointed  to  affuiiie  the  civil  government  of  Ireland, 
while  the  command  of  the  military  force  was  conferred 
on  Ludlow.  Apprehenfive  left  the  lord-lieutenant  fhould 
avail  himfelf  of  his  power  and  popularity,  to  retain  his 
(filiation  by  force,  the  commiffioners  employed  fir  Hard  refs 
Waller  to  furnrife  the  caftle  of  Dublin  ;  hut  Henry,  too 
generous  to  hazard  the  public  tranquillity  for  private 
ends,  had  determined  to  refign  ;  and  retired  from  his  admi- 
niftration  fo  poor,  that  he  could  not  immediately  procure 
money  to  defray  the  cxpences  of  his  voyage  to  England. 

The  intrigues,  which,  ir.  the  unfettled  ftate  of  public 
affairs,  began  about  this  time  to  be  fet  on  foot,  were  en¬ 
couraged  by  the, arbitrary  proceedings  of  Ludlow  and  the 
commiffioners,  who  difrniffed  from  fervice  upwards  of 
two  hundred  military  officers,  without  trial  or  allegation 
of  crime,  and  without  reward  for  their  long  and  painful  . 
dlfcharge  of  duty.  Among  thefe  were  lord  Broghili  and 
fir  Charles  Coote,  who  with  many  others  matured  a  plan 
for  the  reftoration  of  royalty  in  Ireland.  The  caftle  of 
Dublin  was  furprifed;  Jones,  who  had  fucceeded  Ludlow 
as  commander-in-chief,  was  imprifoned  with  two  of  his 
colleagues 3  while  Coote,  fecuring  Galway  aqd  Athlone, 
inarched  to  Dublin,  and  accufed  Ludlow  and  the  commii- 
fioners  of  high-treafon.  At  the  fame  time  other  parties 
of  royalifts  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Youghail,  Clonmel, 
Carlow,  Limeric,  and  Drogheda  ;  f'o  that  in  one  week  al- 
moft  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  was  in  their  hands.  A 
council  of  officers  affumed  the  temporary  government; 
and,  though  the  caftle  of  Dublin  was  retaken  by  fir  Har- 
dre.fi  Waller,  who  had  formed  a  plan  for  feizing  the 
Council,  it  was  reduced  in  a  fiege  of  five  days,  and  Wal¬ 
ler  fent  prifoner  to  England.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  Ireland,  at  the  reftoration  of  monarchy  in  1660. 

The  firlt  msafure  of  the  new  government  was  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  three  lords  juftices  :  fir  Maurice  Euftace, 
lord-chancellor;  lord  Broghili,  created  earl  of  Orrery;  and 
fir  Charles  Coote,  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  earl  of  Mon- 
trath.  The  next  ftep  was  the  reftoration  of  epii'copacy. 
The  four  archbifhoprics  and  twelve  bifnoprics  were  filled 
with  the  moft  eminent  of  the- clergy  of  Ireland,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  prefbyterians,  who  had  petitioned  the  king 
for  the  eftablifhment  of  their  fyftem.  As  the  ftate  of  pro¬ 
perty  had.  become  involved  in  the  utmoft  perplexity  and 
confufion,  during  near  twenty  years  of  anarchy,  by  for¬ 
feitures,  feizures,  and  grants,  as  well  by  the  claims  of  the 
old  proprietors  as  of  new  adventurers,  and  ot  the  foldiers 
who  had  received  no  compenfation  for  long  and  painful 
fervices  during  the  rebellion,  a  declaration  of  fettlement 
was  prepared,  and  in  166 s  a  parliament  was  convened  for 
the  purpofe  of  difeuffing  and  palling  it  into  a  law.  The 
catholics,  who  confidered  themfelves  highly  aggrieved  by 
the  provifions  of  the  bill  of  fettlement,  lent  agents  to  ad¬ 
vocate  their  caufe  with  the  king;  but  thefe  men  behaved 
with  fuch  violence  and  indecency,  that  one  of  them  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the  other  forbidden  to-ap- 
pear  again  at  court. 

In  1662,  Ormond,  who  had  been  created  a  duke,  be- 
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ing  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  a  prefent:  of  30,0001.  was 
voted  him  by  the  Irilh  parliament,  and  his  fon,  lord  Of- 
fory,  was  called  by  writ  to  the  honfe  of  peers.  This  new 
chief  governor,  foon  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  gave  the 
royal  alien t,  among  other  aft's,  to  the  bill  of  .fettlement. 
This  ftatute,  though  long  and  laborioufly  debated,  was 
not  completely  1'utisfa.ftory  to  any  party.  Contrary  to  ex¬ 
pectation,  the  lands  were  found  quite  in.fufficient  for  the 
claimants  ;  and,  as  fome  mult  necelfarily  fuffer,  the  lofs 
was  allotted  to  be  fuftained  by  the  catholics.  The  dif- 
contents  were  augmented  by  the  execution  of  the  aft, 
which  was  entrulted  to  Englilli  commiffioners,  totally  un¬ 
connected  with  Irilh  interefts.  Notwithftanding  the  ri¬ 
gorous  qualifications  required  of  catholics,  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  thole  who  firft  came  forward  with 
claims  were  pronounced  innocent ;  and,  as  thefe  were  to 
be  immediately  reftored  to  the  lands  without  provifion 
for  the  comper.lation  of  the  aftual  poflefl'ors,  thefe  lait,  as 
well  as  the  adventurers  and  foldiers,  began  to  be  extremely 
alarmed.  Such  was  the  fpirit  of  dififfeftion  excited  by 
this  caufe,  that  in  1663  a  plan  of  general  infurreftion  was 
formed  by  fome  officers  who  had  ferved  in  Cromwell’s 
army,  as  well  as  a  feparate  plot  for  the  feizure  of  the  caf- 
tle  of  Dublin  ;  and,  though  both  were  difcovered  and 
fruitrated,  the  confpirators  perfevered  in  their  treafonable 
defigns.  Apprifed  of  their  proceedings,  the  lord-lieute¬ 
nant,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  furprifing  the 
caftle,  apprehended  twenty-five  of  the  principals,  a  few  of 
whom  were  executed,  and  the  reft  pardoned. 

A  bill  of  explanation  for  the  aft  of  fettlement  having 
been  prepared  in  1665,  agents  from  the  feveral  parties  at¬ 
tended  the  Engliffi  council,  to  plead  their  caufes  in  its 
-difculfion;  and  Ormond  was  alfo  fumntoned  to  London  to 
affift  in  this  perplexing  bufinefs,  and  deputed  his  autho- 
rity  during  his  abfence  to  his  fon  the  earl  of  Oii’ory.  The 
lord-lieutenant,  affifted  by  l'uch  of  the  Irilh  privy-counfel- 
lors  as  happened  to  be  in  London,  the  commifiloners  of 
claims,  and  the  folicitor-general,  reviewed  what  had  al¬ 
ready  been  deliberated,  and  fuggefted  farther  expedients 
for  the  fettlement  of  Ireland.  After  a  difcuffion  of  almoft 
ten  months,  they  accepted  a  propofal  made  by  the  catho¬ 
lics,  that,  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  their  interefts,  the  foldiers 
and  adventurers  fiiould  relinquifh  one  third  of  the  king’s 
grants;  and,  with  the  confent  of  all  the  agents,  the  bill 
of  explanation  was  at  length  fubmitted  to  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil.  This  new  bill,  however,  was  far  from  appealing  the 
difcontents  of  the  catholics,  fince  it  declared  that  the 
claims  of  the  proteftants  were  to  be  firft  fettled  ;  that 
any  doubtful  point  Ihould  be  interpreted  in  their  favour; 
and  that  no  papift,  who  had  not  been  adjudged  innocent 
under  the  former  aft,  Ihoulcl  in  future  be  allowed  to  claim 
lands  or  fettiements  on  a  plea  of  innocence.  This  laft 
provifo  certainly  bore  extremely  hard  on  that  body.  The 
authority  of  the  court  of  claims  had  expired,  when  no 
more  than  about  600,  out  of  4000,  claims  had  been  de¬ 
cided  ;  and  of  the  remainder,  excluded  from  all  chance 
of  a  fair  trial  of  their  conduft,  only  twenty,  left  to  the 
nomination  of  Ormond,  were  to  be  reftored  by  the  royal 
grace  to  their  eftates.  This  bill  at  length  palled  into  an 
aft  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Irifli  parliament ;  but 
its  execution  afforded  perpetual  employment  for  many 
years  to  Ormond  and  the  privy-council,  whom  the  five 
commiffioners  appointed  for  that  purpofe  were  direfted  to 
confult  in  all  cafes  of  doubt  and  difficulty. 

The  afts  of  fettlement  and  explanation  had  fcarcely 
eftablilhed  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  when  the  abfurd  plans 
of  impolitic  ftatefmen  began  to  harafs  this  unfortunate 
country.  From  various  caufes,  the  chief  of  which  was 
religious  perfecution,  the  rents  of  England  had  been  di- 
minilhed  to  the  annual  amount  of  200,000!.  This  de- 
creafe  was  charged  to  the  importation  of  Irilh  cattle,  which 
Was  therefore  prohibited  by  an  aft  of  the  parliament  held 
at  Oxford  in  1665.  Cut  off  from  their  ufual  commerce 
with  Great  Britain,  and  prevented  by  the  want  of  Ihip- 
ping,  and  by  war,  from  trading  to  foreign  countries ;  the 


people  of  Ireland  were  reduced  to  a  deplorable  condition. 
The  diflatisfaftion  of  an  unpaid  army  broke  forth  at  Car- 
rickfergus  in  a  mutiny  of  the  garrifon,  who  feized  th.e 
town  and  caftle  with  a  defperate  defiance  of  authority. 
Ormond  marched  againft  them  on  the  land-fide,  while  his 
fon  the  earl  of  Arran  condufted  an  armament  to  attack 
them  by  fea.  After  fome  refiftance,  the  revolvers'  furren- 
dered,  and  nine  were  executed.  A  fupply  of  15,000]. 
from  the  Englilh  treafury  enabled  the  lord-lieutenant  to 
pacify  the  troops,  and  to  eftabiifli  a  militia,  to  guard  againft 
an  invafion  threatened  by  France.  Notwithftanding  the 
ungenerous  conduft  of  the  Englilli  parliament,  thirty 
thoufand  beeves,  the  only  rifches  of  the  country,  were 
cheerfully  contributed  by  the  Irilh  nobility  and  gentry, 
for  the  relief  of  the  fufferers  by  the  tremendous  confla¬ 
gration  of  London  in  1666  ;  but  this  aft  of  dilinterefted 
benevolence  was  malignantly  interpreted  in  England  as  a 
fcheme  to  defeat  the  aft  of  prohibition. 

To  alleviate  the  diftrefles  of  the  Irilh,  the  king,  by  an 
aft  of  ftate,  allowed  them  a  free  trade  to  all  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  whether  at  peace  or  war  with  England  ;  while  Or¬ 
mond  earneftly  encouraged  them  to  manufafture  the  pro- 
duftions  of  their  country  at  home.  A  tnanufaftory  of 
Norwich  ftuffs  was  eftablilhed  at  Clonmel ;  and,  to  pro¬ 
cure  workmen,  five  hundred  families  of  Proteftant  Wal¬ 
loons  were  removed  from  Canterbury  to  Ireland.  At  Car- 
rick  on  Suir,  a  manufacture  of  friezes  was  commenced  ; 
fir  William  Temple  was  engaged  to  fend  five  hundred  fa1- 
milies  from  Brabant ;  fkilful  workmen  and  artifts  were 
procured  from  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  other  foreign 
countries  ;  and  every  poffible  effort  was  made  for  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  linen-manufaftures.  While  thus  laudably 
engaged,  Ormond  was  removed  from  the  government 
through  the  influence  of  an  odious  junto  at  the  Englilh 
court,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cabal ;  and  lord  Robarts 
was  appointed  his  fucceffbr.  The  views  of  the  Cabal 
were  direfted  to  the  eftablilhment  throughout  the  Britilh 
dominions  of  the  Romilh  religion,  as  lefs  repugnant  than 
the  proteftant  to  defpotic  monarchy ;  and  the  lupprelfion, 
by  the  afliftance  of  the  French  king,  of  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people.  To  forward  this  infamous  de- 
fign  in  Ireland,  lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  a  creature  com¬ 
pletely  fubfervient  to  the  junto,  was  foon  fent  to  fu  por¬ 
ted  e  Robarts. 

From  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land  had  been  divided  into  two  parties  ;  one  of  which  held 
that  fpiritual  obedience  only  was  due  to  the  pope,  while 
the  other  contended  for  his  temporal  jurifdiftion  alfo. 
On  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  fome  of  the  clergy  had 
deputed  Walffi,  a  Francifcan  friar,  to  prefent  an  addrefs 
to  the  king,  congratulating  him  on  his  acceffion,  and  im¬ 
ploring  the  benefits  of  the  peace  made  with  Ormond  in 
1648.  On  this  occafion  Wallh  drew  up  the  Remonjlrance , 
as  it  was  termed,  of  the  catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  ;  in 
which  they  acknowledged  his  majefty  to  be  their  fupreme 
lord  and  rightful  fovereign,  to  whom  they  were  bound  to 
pay  obedience  and  loyalty  in  all  temporal  affairs,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  any  power,  fentence,  or  declaration,  of  the  pope^ 
or  fee  of  Rome;  and  difclaimed  “ail  foreign  power,  papal 
or  princely,  fpiritual  or  temporal,  in  as  much  as  it  may 
feem  able,  or  Ihall  pretend,  to  free  them  from  this  obli¬ 
gation,  or  permit  them  to  offer  any  violence  to  his  majefty’s 
perfon  and  government.”  Declarations  fo  inconfiftent 
with  the  maxims  of  the  papal  court  foon  incurred  the 
cenfure  of  the  fovereign  pontiff;  and,  though  the  Remon- 
ltrance  had  been  fublcribed  by  many  eccleftaftics  as  well 
as  a  confiderable  number  of  lay  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
were  therefore  denominated  Remonftrants,  yet  a  power¬ 
ful  party  was  foon  formed  againft  it  under  the  defignation 
of  Anti- remonftrants.  On  the  arrival  of  lord  Berkeley 
with  fecret  inftruftions  to  encourage  the  catholic  faith, 
the  latter,  fupported  by  the  influence  of  the  pope,  were 
triumphant.  The  Remonftrants,  ejefted  from  their  cures 
and  offices,  applied  for  relief  to  the  chief  governor,  who 
refilled  to  interfere,  or  even  to  hear  their  complaints.  On 
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the  contrary,  lie  manifefted  a  decided  partiality  for  thofe 
who  maintained  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  pope.  He 
ifi'ued  orders  for  granting  commifhons  of  the  peace  to  pro- 
fefled  catholics.  To  the  great  confternation  of  the  pro- 
telfants,  fome  Romifli  aldermen,  and  a  Romifti  common- 
council,  were,  partly  by  fraud  and  outrage,  eifabliihed  in 
Dublin,  after  a  violent  ltruggle.  Encouraged  by  this 
luccefs,  they  caufed  a  petition  to  be  prefented  to  the  king 
and  council,  the  object  of  which  was  evidently  defigned 
to  pave  the  way  to  a  repeal  of  the  afts  of  fettlement  and 
explanation. 

The  alarm  excited  by  thefe  proceedings  in  the  Iriffi 
proteftants  being  communicated  to  the  people  of  England, 
the  Cabal,  finding  that  they  had  made  too  early  a  difclo- 
fure  of  their  deligns,  recalled  Berkeley  in  1672,  and  fent 
the  earl  of  Elfex  in  his  place.  In  confequence  of  a  peti¬ 
tion  front  the  Englifli  parliament  to  the  king,  the  privi¬ 
leges  granted  to  catholics  by  the  late  lord-lieutenant  were 
revoked  ;  the  obnoxious  proceedings  in  the  corporation 
of  Dublin  reverfed ;  and  the  king’s  refolution  to  maintain 
the  aft  of  fettlement  was  declared.  The  new  chief  go¬ 
vernor,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  integrity,  was 
fo  embarrafled  by  the  difficulties  infeparable  from  his  ita- 
tion,  that  in  1675  he  folicited  permiffion  to  wait  on  the 
king,  with  a  reprefentation  of  the  (fate  of  Irilh  affairs. 
Charles,  finding  the  earl  unfit  for  the  clandeftine  meafures 
which  were  but  too  much  purfued  during  this  reign,  is 
'laid  to  have  offered  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  for  fale,  to 
f«ny  nobleman  who  would  engage  to  pay  him  privately  a 
“certain  annual  fum.  After  fome  time,  however,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  adopt  a  different  plan  ;  and,  in  1677, 
Ormond  was  fent  over  once  more  as  the  fitted  perfon  to 
govern  Ireland. 

By  the  influence  of  the  Cabal,  fhat  nobleman  had  not 
only  been  long  in  difgrace  with  the  king,  but  an  atrocious 
attempt  had  been  made  on  his  life  by  Blood,  a  defperate 
villain,  who,  during  his  adminiftration,  had  been  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  for  furprifing  the  caftle  of  Dublin. 
The  earl  of  Oflory,  fufpefting  this  defign  againfl  the  life 
of  his  parent  to  have  originated  with  the  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  a  member  of  the  Cabal,  declared  to  that  noble¬ 
man,  in  the  king’s  prefence,  that,  if  his  father  fhould  fall 
by  affaffination,  lie  would  confider  him  as  the  afiaffin, and 
would  piftol  him,  though  ftanding  behind  his  majelly. 
Under  thefe  circumftances  it  might  appear  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  re-appointment  of  Ormond,  who  had  at¬ 
tended  the  court  as  ufual,  neither  humbled  nor  provoked 
by  the  coldnefs  of  the  fovereign  ;  infomuch  that  Charles 
himfelf  obferved,  “  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  dif- 
oblige  him,  and  to  make  him  as  difcontented  as  others  ; 
but  he  will  be  loyal,  in  fpite  of  me.”  His  reftoration  to 
favour  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  effected  by  the  duke  of 
York,  from  jealoufy  of  the  king’s  natural  fon  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  whom  he  had  been  folicited  to  place  at  the 
head  of  the  Irifli  adminiftration. 

Scarcely  had  Ormond  entered  upon  his  government, 
when  he  was  furprifed  by  the  intelligence  of  a  plot  al- 
ledged  to  have  been  formed  by  the  catholics  of  England 
for  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  pro- 
teftant  religion.  This  plot  was  declared  to  extend  to 
Ireland,  whither  orders  were  fent  for  the  apprehenfion  of 
certain  iufpefted,  though  innocent,  perfons;  and  fuch  was 
the  clamour  and  the  alarm  feigned  or  real  prevailing  on 
the  occafion,  that  the  lord-lieutenant  was  obliged  to  lay 
farther  reftriftions  on  the  Iriffi  catholics.  Thefe  however 
were^  enforced  with  fuch  lenity,  that  the  duke  was  ac- 
cufed  of  partiality  to  papifts,  whom  the  partifans  of  vio¬ 
lent  meafures  in  England  wifhed  to  drive  into  infurrec- 
tion.  Afhley  earl  of  Shaftfbury,  who  from  a  member  of 
the  Cabal  had  become  the  leader  of  the  popular  party, 
unable  to  effect  the  removal  of  Ormond,  yet  endeavoured 
with  his  followers  to  embarrafs  his  government  ;  and  pro¬ 
cured  orders  to  the  chief  governor  and  council  to  prepare 
bills  for  the  exclufion  of  papifts  from  both  houfes  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  ail  offices  in  Ireland.  Thefe  direftions  were 
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obeyed ;  but  fo  conciliating,  fo  cautious,  anu-fo  fteady,  was 
Ormond’s  conduct,  that  at  no  period  lince  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  war  had  the  country  enjoyed  fuch  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  the  inhabitants  fuccefsfully  applied  them- 
lelves  to  induftrious  purluits.  The  fortitude  of  this  great 
ftatefman  was  foon  -afterwards  put  to  a  fevere  trial  by  the 
death  of  the  generous  Oifory,  when  the  duke,  exquifitely 
fenfible  of  his  eminent  merit,  and  yielding  to  the  emotions 
of  paternal  pride,  declared  that  “he  would  not  exchange 
his  dead  fon  for  any  living  fon  in  Cbriftendom.”  Re¬ 
pairing  to  court  in  1682,  at  the  inftance  of  the  duke  of 
York,  he  left  the  adminiftration  two  years  in  the  hands 
of  his  fecond  fon,  the  earl  of  Arran:  and,  when  prepar¬ 
ing  to  return,  iolicited  in  vain  permiffion  to  aflemble  an 
Irifli  parliament.  The  death  of  Charles  II.  in  February 
i6Sj,  once  more  removed  the  duke  from  the  poft  which, 
he  had  fo  ably  filled. 

On  the  acceffion  of  James  II.  Ormond  was  commanded 
to  refign  his  authority  to  two  lords  juftices,  Forbes  earl 
of  Granard,  and  Boyle  primate  and  chancellor.  As  thefe 
were  both  proteftants  of  approved  fidelity,  no  fufpicion 
could  with  juftice  be  then  entertained  of  the  defign  of  the 
new  monarch,  which  foon  afterwards  began  to  be  gradu¬ 
ally  developed  ;  yet,  fuch  was  the  menacing  exultation  of 
the  catholics,  and  fuch  the  terror  of  the  proteftants  of 
Ireland,  that  Granard  intimated  a  wiffi  to  refign.  James, 
in  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand,  allured  him,  that 
no  fteps  prejudicial  to  the  proteftant  intereft  fhould  be 
taken.  Aflurances  to  this  effeft  were  fo  affiduoully  com¬ 
municated,  that  the  army  of  Ireland,  compofed  of  pro¬ 
teftants,  cheerfully  marched  to  the  north,  ready  to  em¬ 
bark  for  Scotland,  to  aft,  if  neceflary,  againft  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  who  had  there  railed  an  infurreftion  in  favour  of 
Monmouth  ;  while  the  people  in  general,  of  the  fame  per- 
fuafion,  univerfally  declared  their  abhorrence  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  duke,  and  their  refolution  to  fupport  the 
reigning  monarch.  Scarcely  was  the  danger  from  this, 
caufe  difpelled,  when  the  king  began  by  degrees  to  un¬ 
fold  his  projefts.  Under  pretence  that  the  contagion  of 
Monmouth’s  rebellion  was  widely  diffufed,  he  required 
the  difarming  of  the  militia,  who  were  all  proteftants. 
Thefe  unfortunate  men  were  immediately  infefted  with 
the  robberies  and  atrocious  cruelties  of  a  lavage  banditti 
called  Tories,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
who  had  been  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  was  authorized 
to  reltore  their  arms  to  perfons  molt  expofed  and  moft  fit 
to  be  trufted.  The  wretched  proteftants  became  likevvil’e 
a  prey  to  informers,  a  ftill  more  deteftable  fet  of  mif- 
creants,  who  tortured  their  imaginations  for  the  moll 
plaulible  fiftions  of  treafon  ;  and,  though  the  lord-lieute¬ 
nant  perceived  the  fallehood  of  thefe  multiplied  charges,, 
by  which  innocent  men  were  moft  cruelly  harafted,  he 
durft  not  venture  openly  to  difcourage  them.  The  next 
ftep  taken  by  the  king  towards  the  accomplifhment  of  his 
views,  was  the  removal  of  three  judges  without  the  flight- 
eft  ohjeftion  to  their  conduft,  and  the  elevation  of  ca¬ 
tholics  in  their  places,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  laws. 
Thefe  new  judges,  and  even  fome  catholic  lawyers,  were 
admitted  into  the  privy  council.  The  revenues  of  vacant 
fees  were  referved  for  the  maintenance  of  Romifti  bifhops,. 
and  the  proteftant  clergy  were  forbidden  to  preach  on 
lubjefts  of  -religious  controverfy.  Still  greater  innova¬ 
tions  were  meanwhile  made  in  the  military  department. 
Richard  Talbot,  a  bigotted  papift,  who  had  infinuated 
himfelf  into  the  favour  of  the  king  during  his  exile,  and 
been  created  after  his  acceffion  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  was 
deputed,  with  a  power  independent  of  the  lord-lieute¬ 
nant,  to  command  and  regulate  the  army.  By  him,  pro¬ 
teftants,  both  officers  and  fbldiers,  were  difmified  with  in¬ 
dignity  and  cruelty-,  and  their  places  filled  exclulively 
with  that  kind  of  papifts  who  entertained  the  higheft  no¬ 
tion  of  the  papal  authority. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  pro¬ 
cured  by  bribery,  Tyrconnel  was  in  1686  appointed  to 
•the  government  of  Ireland,  with  the  title  of  Lord-deputy. 
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With  the  mod  fervile  Tub  mi  (Hon  to  the  pope,  this  man 
was  deflitute  alike  of  the  principles  of  religion  and  thofe 
of  honour  ;  furious  and  implacable;  vulgarly  infolent  to 
his  fuperiors,  and  to  his  inferiors  brutally  tyrannical. 
From  fuch  a  governor,  delegated  by  fuch  a  prince,  op- 
predion  the  molt  atrocious  was  naturally  expected.  Num¬ 
bers  of  proteftants  had  before  abandoned  a  country,  where 
■their  lives  and  property  were  expofed  to  the  malice  of  the 
wiled  wretches;  and  fifteen  hundred  families,  inhabitants 
■of  Dublin,  accompanied  lord  Clarendon  on  his  departure 
for  England.  By  Tyiconnel’s  arrangements,  only  three 
•proteftant  judges  were  buffered  to  remain  on  the  bench. 
To  fill  the  corporations  with  catholics,  they  were  dif- 
folved  by  legal  procefs,  or  intimidated  into  a  furrender  of 
their  charters,  when  new  ones  were  granted.  One  third 
•of  the  members  were  allowed  to  be  proteftants,  while  the 
other  two  thirds  were  catholics;  and  in  the  feleftion  of 
thefe,  fo  little  attention  was  paid  to  decorum,  that,  in  a 
.northern  town,  a  man  who  had  been  condemned  to  the 
gallows  for  his  crimes  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  chief 
magiftrate. 

'‘Amidft  the  terror  and  confternation  every  where  dif- 
fufed  by  an  ignorant,  bigotted,  and  lawlefs,  government, 
it  cannot  appear  furprifing  that  -commerce  and  credit  were 
deffroyed,  and  tradefmen  and  artificers  reduced  to  beg¬ 
gary  or  the  necefiity  of  emigration.  The  king’s  minifters, 
alarmed  at  the  prodigious  decreafe  of  the  Irifh  revenue,  in¬ 
veighed  againli  the  ruinous  violence  of  Tyrconnei ;  and 
lord  Beliafis,  though  a  catholic,  emphatically  declared, 
that  his  madnels  was  fufficient  to  ruin  ten  kingdoms. 
Tyrconnei  repaired  to  the  king  at  Chelier,  and  eaiily  juf- 
tified  his  condufl.  At  his  departure  from  Dublin  on  this 
occafion,  he  reminded  the  Romilh  miniffers  of  the  power 
■which  their  party  had  acquired,  and  “  prayed  God  to  damn 
them  if  ever  they  fhould  part  with  it.”  On  his  return, 
he  refolved  by  a  brilliant  ftroke  to  convince  his  fovereign 
both  of  his  abilities  and  his  zeal.  Propofing  to  convene 
a  parliament,  which,  from  previous  arrangements,  would 
be  intirely  in  the  catholic  intereft,  he  framed  the  heads 
©f  a  bill,  that,  under  pretence  of  relieving  the  injured  pa- 
pifts,  was  defigned  to  overthrow  the  whole  fettlement  of 
Ireland.  '  Two  of  the  judges  were  deputed  to  comnni- 
«icate  this  fcheme  to  the  king,  who,  coinciding  in  j:he 
views  of  Tyrconnei,  and  fearing  an  oppofition  in  the  ca¬ 
binet,  introduced  the  bufinefs  immediately  to  the  privy- 
council,  and  warmly  declaimed  againlt  the  injuftice  of 
the  acts  of  fettlement.  Pliant  as  the  members  in  gene¬ 
ral  were  to  the  royal  pleafure,  this  propofal  was  of  fuch 
an  alarming  and  dangerous  tendency,  that  the  agents,  ad¬ 
mitted  with  difficulty  to  be  heard,  were  infulted  even  in 
the  royal  prefence,  and  difmiffed  with  difgrace.  As  they 
returned  from  the  council,  the  mob  attended  them  with 
potatoes  elevated  on  poles,  loudly  vociferating,  “  Room 
for  the  Irifh  ambaffadors !”  Sunderland  afterwards  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  refufed  a  bribe  of  40,000b  offered  him 
to  promote  Tyrconnel’s  plan. 

This  mortification  was  in  fome  meafure  compenfated 
by  the  birth  of  a  male  heir  to  the  crown,  on  which  occa¬ 
fion  the  joy  of  the  catholics,  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
was  unbounded  ;  but  thefe  feelings  were  foon  damped  by 
the  rumour  of  the  preparations  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
The  infatuated  James  js  faid  to  have  received  the  firll  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  projected  invafion  from  Tyrconnei,  who  was 
immediately  ordered  to  fend  four  thoufand  men  to  Eng¬ 
land.  For  fome  time  however  the  catholics  affefled  to 
defpife  the  efforts  of  the  prince,  who,  they  laid,  was  com¬ 
ing  to  end  his  days,  like  Monmouth,  on  a  fcaft'old  ;  and 
the  lord  chief  juftice  fpoke  with  delight  from  the  bench 
of  “  the  Engliffi  rebels  who  would  every  where  be  hanged 
in  clufters.”  Intelligence  at  length  arrived  of  the  landing 
and  favourable  reception  of  the  prince.  Tyrconnei  now 
ifTu'ed  new  commilfions  for  the  levying  of  troops  to  all 
who  would  accept  them;  and,  excited  by  the  prieffs,  an 
armed  rabble  arofe  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  who 
called  thsmfelves  the  king's  Jbldiers  j  but,  being  neither 


paid  nor  controuled  by  government,  fubfifted  by  depre¬ 
dations.  In  the  midil  of  this  anarchy,  a  tremendous 
alarm  was  fpread  through  the  country  by  reports  of  a 
plot  for  the  univerfal  mafiacre  of  the  proteltants.  The 
capital  fuddenly  became  a  feene  -of  uproar  and  dil- 
traftion;  crowds  of  both  fexes  and  all  ages  ruffied  preci¬ 
pitately  to  the  fhore,  imploring  to  be  conveyed  away  from 
the  daggers  of  the  Irifh.  In  vain  did  Tyrconnei  difpatch 
two  noblemen  to  affure  the  affrighted  citizens  of  protec¬ 
tion  ;  the  fugitives  hurried  on-board  the  veffels,  which  in 
umrfual  numbers  were  lying  in  the  harbour.  A  fimilar 
eft'eft  was  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  efpeci- 
ally  in  fome  places  where  the  intelligence  was  not  received 
till  the  very  day  ftated  to  have  been  fixed  upon  for  the 
mafiacre  The  inhabitants  fled  in  confternation,  leaving 
their  property  at  the  mercy  of  the  catholics.  Some  took 
refuge  in  places  of  ftrength,  and  others  efcaped  by  fea ; 
while  the  proteftants  of  the  northern  counties,  collecting 
what  arms  they  could,  prepared  for  defence. 

On  the  firft  alarm  of  an  invafion  of  England  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  Tyrconnei  had  withdrawn  from  Lon¬ 
donderry  the  regiment,  moftly  proteftant,  commanded  by 
lord  Mountjoy,  by  which  that  place  had  been  garrifoned. 
Senfible  of  the  overfight  of  leaving  this  pofi  in  the  hand* 
of  the  townfmen,  lie  fent  thither  another  regiment,  coin- 
pofed  of  Irifh  and  Scottifli  highlanders,  all  of  whom  were 
catholics.  At  the  moment  when  the  citizens  had  j u It  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  intended  mafiacre,  and  were  de¬ 
liberating  on  meafures  for  their  lafety,  they  were  alarmed 
to  the  higheli  degree  by  the  news  of  the  approach  of  th'e 
deftined  garrifon,  conlifting  of  men  ferocious  in  afpeCt 
and  turbulent  in  demeanor.  Amidft  the  general  pertur¬ 
bation,  an  advanced  party  made  its  appearance,  when  nine 
young  men,  in  a  paroxyfin  of  enthufiafm,  lnatched  the 
keys,  and  fecured  the  gates.  The  fame  fpirit  was  foon 
communicated  to  all  ranks  of  the  citizens,  who,  reinforced 
by  a  conflux  from  the  adjacent  country,  refolved  on  de¬ 
fence.  The  magiftrates  and  graver  citizens,  however, 
thought  it  moft  prudent  to  fubmit ;  and  accordingly  ad- 
dreffed  the  deputy,  through  the  medium  of  Mountjoy, 
aferibing  the  exclufion  of  the  king’s  troops  to  the  ungo¬ 
vernable  fury  of  the  populace,  frantic  with  the  fears  of 
mafiacre.  Mountjoy  was  difpatched  to  reduce  them;  and 
after  feveral  conferences,  they  agreed  to  fubmit  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  a  free  pardon  fhould  be  granted  ;  that  all  who 
chofe  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  remove  ;  and  that  at  leaft 
half'  of  the  troops  admitted  fhould  be  compoled  of  protef¬ 
tants.  A  fpirit  of  refiftance  was  diffufed  from  Derry 
through  other  parts  of  Ulfter,  where  affociations  were 
formed,  county  councils  nominated,  and  a  general  coun¬ 
cil  which  was  to  meet  at  Hillfborough  for  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  affairs.  They  publicly  declared  that  they  had 
united  for  the  prefervation  of  their  lives  and  religion  ; 
that  they  had  refolved  to  aCt  in  fubordination  to  theEng- 
lifh  government,  and  to  promote  the  convention  of  a  free 
parliament.  (See  vol.  vi.  p.  696.) 

The  event  of  their  firft  operations  was  difeouraging  in 
the  extreme.  Deflitute  almoft  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
fkill,  they  unfuccefsf ully  befieged  Carrkkfergus.  On  the 
approach  of  general  Hamilton  with  a  formidable  force, 
they  abandoned  Newry,  and,  being  overtaken  at  Dromore, 
were  routed  with  (laughter.  Another  body  of  their  troops 
likewife  fuflained  a  deftru&ive  defeat  at  the  pafs  of  Ar- 
trea~;  and  Coleraine  was  relinquifhed  by  the  garrifon. 
The  proteftants  of  the  north-weft  had  poured  into  Ennif- 
killen  as  their  place  of  refuge,  and  now  thole  of  the  north- 
eaft  retreated  to  Derry.  Lundie,  an  officer  profeffing  ardent 
zeal  for  the  proteftants,  but  juftly  fufpected  of  fecret  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  depofed  monarch,  had  been  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  latter  place  by  king  William.  This  man,  with 
fome  other  officers,  refuting  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new 
fovereign,  the  people  were  filled  with  diltruft,  and  many 
prepared  to  abandon  a  poft  which  feemed  deltined  to  be 
betrayed  ;  when  an  agent,  whom  they  had  difpatched  to 
London  to  folicit  fuccour,  returned  with  affurances  that 
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troops  and  fupplies  would  fpeedily  be  Tent  to  Ireland. 
No  fooner  had  they  refolved  on  defence,  than  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  difcouraging  information  of  the  landing  of 
James  with  a  holtile  force  at  Kinfale,  on  the  2zd  of  March, 
1689.  Proceeding  to  Dublin,  he  iflued  feveral  proclama¬ 
tions,  in  one  of  which  he  commanded  all  his  fubjefts  of 
every  perfuafion  to  unite  againft  William,  and  enjoined 
all  proteftants  who  had  quitted  Ireland  to  return  and  re¬ 
ceive  his  protection  ;  and,  in  another,  directed  a  parlia¬ 
ment  to  meet  in  Dublin  in  May.  He  then  proceeded 
■with  zo,ooo  men  to  reduce  the  proteftants  in  the  north, 
and  commenced  his  operations  with  the  liege  of  London¬ 
derry. 

One  of  the  molt  aftive  and  courageous  partifans  among 
the  northern  proteftants  was  ,George  Walker,  reCtor  of 
Donougk.more,  who  commanded  a  regiment  which  he  had 
bimfelf  railed.  On  the  news  of  James’s  march  from  Dub¬ 
lin,  he  haftened-to  Derry,  and  entreated  Lundie  to  pieet 
and  engage  the  enemy  before  their  whole  force  lliould  be 
collected.  The  governor  accordingly  took  poll  with  his 
troops  at  the  river  called  the  Finn-water,  as  if  with  a  view 
to  obllruCt  their  palfage;  but  in  the  moment  of  danger  he 
abandoned  his  pofition,  and  took  refuge  in  Derry.  Two 
Englilh  regiments  having  arrived  in  the  harbour,  he  di¬ 
rected  their  commanders  not  to  land  the  troops,  but  to 
come  into  the  town  themfelves  with  fome  of  their  officers 
to  attend  a  council  of  war.  In  confequence  of  Lundie’s 
reprefentations,  that  the  town  was  not  only  deftitute  of 
military  itores,  but  had  not  even  ten  days’  provilions  left 
in  it,  the  council  agreed  that  the  poll  was  not  tenable, 
that  the  principal  officers  fhould  privately  withdraw,  and 
leave  the  inhabitants  to  make  the  beft  terms  they  could 
with  the  enemy.  The  town-council,  to  whom  thefe  refo- 
lutions  were  communicated,  refolved  to  propofe  terms  of 
capitulation  to  James  ;  but  the  people,  enraged  at  the 
preparations  making  for  the  departure  of  their  officers 
and  the  Engliffi  troops  with  the  fupplies  deftined  for  their 
relief,  rofe  in  a  tumult,  and  fired  upon  thofe  who  were 
thus  bafely  abandoning  them.  A  fmall  reinforcement 
under  captain  Murray,  arriving  at  this  critical  moment, 
entered  the  town  in  Ipite  of  the  governor’s  prohibition. 
The  gallant  Murray  had  no  fooner  palled  the  gate,  than 
he  exhorted  the  townfinen  around  him  by  all  that  was 
dear  to  them  to  fecure  the  gates  and  to  run  to  arms. 
With  fuel)  alacrity  were  his  directions  obeyed,  that,  while 
he  proceeded  to  expoftulate  with  Lundie,  the  inhabitants 
had  manned  the  walls  ;  and,  pointing  their  cannon,  fired 
on  James  and  his  advanced  party,  who  were  coming  to 
take  poffefiion  of  the  place,  and  Were  confequently  obliged 
to  retire.  Electing  George  Walker  and  major  Baker  for 
their  governors,  the  troops,  amounting  to  7360,  were 
formed  into  eight  regiments  ;  and  various  arrangements 
were  made  for  defence.  The  town  was  indeed  extremely 
ill-provided  fora  fiege;  the  fortifications  were  mean;  it 
had  but  a  fcanty  provifion  of  ftores,  not  one  well-mount¬ 
ed  cannon,  not  one  engineer  or  perfon  of  military  {kill ; 
while  the  befieging  army,  compofed  of  20,000  men,  was 
well  furnifhed,  and  commanded  by  experienced  officers. 

James,  having  failed  to  procure  a  furrender  by  perfua¬ 
fion,  now  inverted  the  town,  and  met  with  a  molt  obfti- 
nate  refiftance.  The  befieged  made  frequent  and  deftruc- 
tive  fallies,  and  fent  word  to  the  enemy,  when  battering 
their  walls,  that  they  might  fave  themfelves  this  trouble 
and  expence,  as  the  gates  were  always  open,  and  afforded 
a  more  commodious  entrance  than  any  breach  which  could 
be  made.  Having  continued  his  affaults  for  fome  time 
without  fuccefs,  James  left  his  forces  to  continue  the  fiege, 
and  returned  to  Dublin.  Famine  foon  began  to  reduce 
the  defenders  of  Derry  to  great  ftraights,  but  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  relief  from  England  enabled  them  to  bear  their 
diftreffes.  Thefe  had  increafed  to  an  almoft  intolerable 
pitch,  when  the  hefieged  deferied  thirty  fhips,  bringing 
fupplies  and  reinforcements,  under  the  command  of  the 
notorious  Kirk,  who  proved,  on  this  occafion,  that  cow¬ 
ardice  is  but  too  often  the  companion  of  cruelty.  Over- 
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rating  the  danger  of  the  attempt  to  relieve  the  town,  he 
abandoned  the  enterprife,  and  again  failed  away  ;  leaving 
the  inhabitants  to  talle  all  the  bitternefs  of  disappointed 
hope.  After  fome  time,  he  informed  them  by  letter,  that, 
being  unable  to  force  his  way  to  them,  he  had  failed  round 
Lough  Swilly,  to  try  whether  he  could  make  a  diverfion 
in  their  favour,  and  fend  fupplies  to  the  proteftants  polled 
at  Enniskillen  ;  alluring  them,  that  reinforcements  from 
England  might  be  hourly  expedled,  and  that  the  enemy 
would  not  be  able,  to  continue  the  fiege  much  longer; 
concluding  with  the  charge  to  hulband  well  their  provi- 
fions — a  piece  of  advice  more  alarming  than  all  the  me¬ 
naces  of  the  enemy. 

As  the  fummer  advanced,  the  brave  garrifon  of  Lon¬ 
donderry  was  afflicted  with  the  ravages  of  difeafe  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  miferies  of  famine.  Though  deprived  of 
many  of  their  beft  officers,  and  among  the  reft  major  Ba¬ 
ker,  and  though  numbers  were  fcarcely  able  to  Support 
their  arms,  they  refufed  to  liften  to  the  terms  offered  by  the 
enemy,  and  decreed  death  to  any  who  fhould  mention  a 
capitulation.  Marfhal  Rofen,  a  German  officer,  to  whom 
James  had  committed  the  conduct  of  the  fiege,  enraged  at 
their  obftinacy,  declared  that,  if  the  town  lliould  not  be 
furrendered  by  a  certain  day,  all  the  proteftants  for  ten 
miles  round  fhould  he  configned  to  plunder,  and  driven 
under  the  walls  there  to  peri fh  of  hunger.  No  overtures 
of  fubmiffion  being  made,  this  threat  was  executed  with 
all  the  circumftances  of  horror.  The  proteftants  throughT 
out  the  adjacent  country,  moft  of  whom  had  protections 
from  king  James,  were,  without  exception  in  favour  of 
fex,  age,  or  infirmity,  to  the  number  of  five,  or,  as 
fome  writers  affert,  feven,  thoufand,  collected  and  driven 
by  the  foldiers  with  drawn  fwords  under  the  walls.  But 
this  infernal  procedure  ferved  only  to  confirm  the  garri¬ 
fon  in  the  refolution  of  perifhing,  rather  than  fubmit  to 
an  enemy  deftitute  of  every  humane  and  generous  feeling. 
Many  of  the  wretches  thus  doomed  to  a  lingering  and. 
hideous  death,  had  the  magnanimity  to  exhort  the  garri¬ 
fon  to  perfevere,  without  regard  to  their  affliction,  in  an 
obftinate  defence  againft  an  atrocious  foe,  intent  only  on 
the  extermination  of  them  all.  A  gibbet  was  now  ereft- 
ed  on  the  walls  in  view  of  the  befiegers,  who  were  affured 
that  all  the  prifoners  taken  by  the  garrifon  fhould  be  im¬ 
mediately  hanged,  unlefs  their  friends  were  permitted 
to  depart;  but  the  execution  of  this  menace  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  releafe  of  the  people,  in  confequence  of 
orders  from  James,  to  whom  intelligence  of  this  infamous 
tranfa&ion  had  been  fpeedily  conveyed.  Deftitute  for 
three  days  of  fuftenance  and  fhelter,  many  hundreds  had 
expired  under  the  walls  of  the  town;  of  the  furvivors 
permitted  to  return  to  their  plundered  or  demolifhed  ha¬ 
bitations,  the  greateft  part  perifhed,  as  the  ravages  of  the 
enemy  had  left  them  no  means  of  fubliftence. 

Reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  and  fupporting  the 
remains  of  life  by  the  flefh  of  dogs,  horfes,  and  vermin, 
and  even  by  tallow  and  hides,  the  garrifon  had  no  more 
than  two  days’  provifion  of  this  miferable  fuftenance  left; 
when  Kirk,  fearing  left  he  might  be  called  to  account  if 
the  town  fhould  furrender,  refolved  to  hazard  an  attempt 
for  its  relief.  On  the  30th  of  July  the  befieged  deferied 
three  fliips  in  Lough  Foyle,  fleering  direCtly  towards  them. 
Thefe  were  the  Dartmouth  frigate  and  two  ftore-fhips 
with  provifions.  A  ftrong  boom  had  been  thrown  by  the 
enemy  acrofs  the  channel  which  conduced  to  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  which  was  defended  by  a  battery  on  either  fide. 
While  the  enemy  poured  a  tremendous  fire  on  the  fhips, 
which  was  brifkly  anfwered  by  their  crews,  the  foremeft 
of  the  victuallers  at  the  firft  Ihock  broke  the  boom.,  but 
unfortunately  ran  aground.  The  befieged,  who  crowded 
the  walls,  were  itruck  dumb  with  consternation;  while 
the  enemy,  fhouting  in  triumph,  prepared  to  board  the 
velfel ;  which,  however,  being  again  let  afloat  by  the  re¬ 
coil  of  her  guns,  proceeded  with  the  other  fhips  to  the 
relief  of  the  famifhed  garrifon.  Next  day,  the  enemy 
having  loft  eight  thoufand  men  in  the  fiege,  retired  in 
4  N  *  defpair 
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defpalr  towards  Strabane,  and  the  miferably-emaciated 
defenders  of  the  town  had  fcarcely  fnatched  a  hafty  re- 
frelbment,  before  they  exerted  their  fmall  remains  of 
ftrength  in  the  purfuit  of  them.  Of  the  garrifon,  4300 
furvived  the  hardfhipsof  this  memorable  fiege,  which  had 
lafted  one  hundred  and  five  days;  but,  out  of  this  num¬ 
ber,  above  a  thoufand  were  incapable  of  fervice. 

The  flight  of  the  befiegers  was  haftened  by  an  impor¬ 
tant  viftory  gained  by  the  proteftants  collected  at  Ennif- 
killen,  who  had  from  the  firft  extremely  embarrafled 
James’s  adherents.  Their  excurfions  were  fo  fuccefsful, 
that  the  terror  of  their  name  extended  even  to  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Having  procured  arms  and  ammunition  by  a  viftory 
at  Belturbet,  and  fupplies  from  Kirk,  they  excited  fuch 
apprehenfions,  that  three  armies  under  Macarthy,  Sarf- 
field,  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,  a  natural  fon  of  James  II. 
were  employed  to  attack  them  at  once  from  different 
quarters.  To  ignorance  of  their  danger  the  proteftants 
of  Ennilkillen  owed  their  l'afety.  Informed  only  of  the 
approach  of  Sarsfield’s  force,  they  advanced  with  fuch  ra¬ 
pidity  to  meet  him,  as  to  furprife  his  camp,  and  put  his 
army  to  the  rout  with  great  daughter.  Berwick,  declin¬ 
ing  an  encounter  with  fuch  impetuous  adverfaries,  thought 
fit  to  retreat;  while  Macarthy,  returning  viftorious  from 
Munfter,  where  he  had  reduced  lord  Inchiquin,  continued 
his  progrefs.  A  general  engagement  took  place  at  New¬ 
town  Butler..  The  Ennifkilleners,  commanded  by  colonel 
Wolfey,  one  of  Kirk’s  officers,  defeated  and  purfued  the 
snemy  with  dreadful  daughter.  Two  thoufand  fell  by 
the  fword,  five  hundred  were  drowned  in  the  neighbour 
ing  lake,  and  as  many  were  made  prifoners.  Among 
thefe  was  the  general,  who,  defperately  wounded,  in  the 
anguilh  of  grief  for  his  difgrace,  expreffed  his  fears  left 
his  wounds  Ihould  not  prove  mortal. 

During  the  tranfaftions  in  the  north,  the  parliament 
iummoned  by  James  met  at  Dublin.  In  his  fpeech  from 
the  throne,  the  king  declared  his  abhorrence  of  invading 
the  rights  either  of  confcience  or  property,  and  profeffed 
his  readinefs  to  affent  to  wliolefome  laws  in  general,  and 
to  the  relieving  of  perfons  injured  by  the  afts  of  fettle- 
ament,  as  far  as  might  be  confiftent  with  reafon,  juftice, 
and  the  public  good.  He  alio  publifhed  a  declaration, 
alluring  his  proteftant  fubjefts  of  his  proteftion  of  their 
rights  both  civil  and  religious.  The  proceedings  of  the 
parliament  foon  gave  the  Be  to  thefe  profeliions.  Not 
content  with  repealing  the  adds  of  fetdement  and  expla¬ 
nation,  a  meafure  calculated  to  deprive  alrnoft  every  Irilh 
proteftant  who  could  write  of  his  eftate,  an  aft  of  attain¬ 
der  was  pafted  againft  all  Irilh  fubjefts  who  had  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  king  William  ;  or  who,  from  their  reli- 
dence  in  Britain,  were  judged  to  be  his  adherents.  Two 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixty  one  perfons  of  all  ranks 
were  included  in  the  fentence  of  death  and  forfeiture  of 
their  eftates,  unlefs  they  Ihould  furrender  within  a  limited 
time  5  and  the  aft,  fo  framed  as  to  preclude  the  king  from 
all  power  of  pardoning  after  the  ill  of  November,  1689, 
was  carefully  concealed  in  the  cultody  of  the  chancellor 
from  the  perfons  whole  lives  and  properties  were  thus  de¬ 
voted. 

This  parliament  had  voted  the  king  a  fubfidy  of  20,000k 
a-month  to  be  levied  on  lands.  Finding  this  fupply  in- 
fufficient  for  his  wants,  James  had  recourfe  to  the  expe¬ 
dient  of  coining  money  from  bafe  metal,  fuch  as  that  of 
old  cannon,  which  he  ordered  by  proclamation  to  be  taken 
as  legai  payment  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  fterlingfor  one 
pound  weight,  really  worth  about  fourpence.  Subfequent 
reftriftions  railed  the  nominal  value  of  this  coin  It i  11  higher, 
lo  that  a  debt  of  a  thoufand  pounds  might  be  dii'charged 
by  bafe  money  fcarcely  worth  thirty  lhillings.  The  hard- 
Ihips  to  which  all  ranks  mult  have  been  expofed  by  this 
infamous  project  may  ealily  be  conceived. 

James  at  the  fame  lime  proceeded  vigoroufly  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  meafures  which  feemed  to  have  for  their  aim 
nothing  lefs  .than  the  extermination  of  the  proteftants. 
The  governors^  of  the  pniverlity  of  Dublin,  having,  con¬ 


fiftent  ly  with  their  oaths,  refufed  to  admit  a  catholic  t©  a 
fenior-fellowlhip,  became  the  objefts  of  his  vengeance. 
The  fellows  and  fcholars  were  ejefted  by  an  armeu  force; 
the  chapel  converted  into  a  magazine,  and  the  chambers 
into  prifons.  By  the  intercellion  of  the  bifhop  of  Meath, 
the  members  obtained  their  liberty,  but  on  the  exprels 
condition  that  three  of  them  Ihould  not  meet  together  on 
pain  cl  death.  The  library  was  fortunately  refcued  from 
the  ravages  of  barbarous  troops  by  Moor,  a  Romiffi  cccle- 
fialtic,  a  man  of  letters  and  liberal  fentiments,  who  was 
appointed  provolt  by  the  king. 

With  the  fanftion  of  the  magiftrates,  the  Romilh  clergy 
feized  proteftant  churches  for  their  own  ule,  not  only  m 
the  country,  but  all'o  in  the  capital.  James  indeed  com¬ 
manded  their  reftitution,  but  he  was  not  oneyed  ;  and, 
though  he  made  Tome  exertions  to  enforce  his  orders,  he 
was  completely  foiled  in  the  attempt.  But  the  wretched 
proteftants  were  doomed  to  experience  ftill  more  ferious 
afflictions.  When  they  offered  the  bafe  coin  in  exchange 
for  provilions,  thefe  were  inttantly  leized  for  the  king’s 
ufe,  upon  the  pretext  that  they  were  deftined  for  the  l'up- 
ply  of  his  enemies.  An  order  was  ilfued  by  the  governor 
of  Dublin,  forbidding  more  than  live  proteftants  to  meet 
together,  even  in  church,  on  pain  of  death;  and  fuch  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made,  that  a  perfon  of  this  perfuafioa 
could  fcarcely  procure  a  model  to  eat  or  a  drop  to  drink 
in  the  whole  metropolis.  In  Ihort,  lbme  of  the  catholics 
did  not  fcruple  to  declare  it  to  be  the  plan  of  their  party 
to  ftarve  one  half  of  the  proteftants,  and  to  hang  the 
other. 

A  Heady  perfeverance  in  this  plan  muft  foon  have  ac- 
compliihed  the  intended  purpofe,  had  not  the  attention 
of  the  perlecutors  been  diverted  to  other  objefts.  In  the 
middle  of  Auguft,  10,000  men,  part  of  the  force  prepared 
by  king  William  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  arrived  in 
the  bay  of  Carrickfergus,  under  the  command  of  duke 
Schomberg.  Landing  at  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
this  general  fent  detachments  to  take  poffellion  of  Belfaft 
and  Antrim,  abandoned  by  the  enemy  ;  and  with  the 
main  body  of  his  forces  laid  liege  to  Carrickfergus,  which 
in  a  few  days  capitulated.  He  next  intended  to  attack 
Carlingford,  but  the  enemy,  retiring  as  he  approached, 
burned  that  town,  as  well  as  Newry.  In  this  career  of 
devaltation  they  were  checked  by  Schomberg,  who  threat¬ 
ened  to  give  no  quarter  unlefs  they  Ihould  defift.  Dun¬ 
dalk  was  abandoned  without  conflagration;  and  about  a 
mile  from  that  place  Schomberg  encamped  in  a  low  moilt 
fituation,  with  the  mountains  of  Newry  to  the  eaft,  and 
a  traft  compofed  of  hills  and  bogs  to  the  north.  Here  ha 
fortified  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  enemy  could 
not  pollibly  force  him  to  a  battle.  Various  confiderationg 
had  induced  Schomberg  to  halt  at  a  moment  when  his 
advance  had  Itruckfuch  terror  into  James’s  adherents,  that 
they  would  have  abandoned  Drogheda,  and  Dublin  alio, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  oppoiition  of  Tyrconnel.  The 
Engliih  army  had  not  yet  been  joined  by  its  artillery, 
which  had  been  lent  by  lea  to  Carlingford.  In  the  plains 
which  now  iay  before  it,  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  might  have  intercepted  its  fupplies  ;  and,  being 
chiefly  compofed  of  new  levies,  unuled  to  hardlhip,  its 
ranks  began  to  be  thinned  by  fatigue  and  difeafe.  The 
ravages  of  the  latter  foon  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  camp  refembled  one  vaft  hol'pital.  Dyfentery,  and  a 
contagious  fever  communicated  trom  the  garrifon  of  Derry, 
fwept  off  the  drooping  foldiers,  who  at  length  became  fo 
familiarized  with  death,  foiiftlefs  and  infenliole,  that  they 
employed  the  carcafes  of  their  comrades  for  feats  or  Ihelter, 
and  murmured  when  deprived  of  theie  conveniencies  by 
their  interment. 

While  theEnglilh  army  was  thus  enfeebled  by  licknefs,. 
a  force  of  near  30,000  men  was  drawn  together  to  oppofe  it 
James  advanced  at  its  head,  with  the  royal  ftandard,  and 
made  difpoiitions  that  feemed- to  indicate  a  refolution  to 
ftonn  Schomberg’s  entrenchments.  Such  was  the  ardour 
which. pervaded,  the  troops  of  the-latter,  that  even  the  fick 
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feized  their  arras,  and  were  eager  for  battle ;  but  James  cau- 
'tioufly  retired,  and  led  his  army  to  Ardee.  Schomberg, 
having  received  fome  reinforcements  from  Britain,  loon 
afterwards  removed  to  a  new  encampment  beyond  Dun¬ 
dalk,  and  conveyed  the  fick,  many  of  whom  expired  by 
the  way,  on-board  the  Ihips.,  and  to  Belfaft.  Difeafe  at 
length  began  to  attack  the  catholic  troops,  and  obliged 
them  to  retire  into  winter-quarters  ;  on  which  Schom¬ 
berg,  left  uninolelted,  diftributed  his  men,  reduced  to  half 
their  original  number,  in  the  towns  of  Uliter. 

The  attention  of  the  Englilh  parliament  was  at  length 
ferioufly  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Walker,  the 
military  divine,  arriving  in  London  with  an  addrefs  to 
the  king  from  the  people  of  Derry,  was  prefented  with 
5000I.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the  houle  of  commons 
for  himfelf,  and  thofe  who  bad  ferved  under  him  in  the 
defence  of  the  town,  and  the  fum  of  io,oool.  was  voted 
for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  thofe  who  had 
fallen  during  the  liege.  Conlideyable  dilcontent  having 
been  excited  by  the  refuit  of  the  late  campaign, .  king 
William  refolved  to  repair  in  perfon  to  Ireland,  and  to 
afifime  the  command  of  his  forces  in  that  country.  Schoin- 
berg’s  troops,  gradually  reftored  to  health  by  wholefome 
food  and  good  quarters,  were  infpirited  by  this  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  by  the  victories  of  the  Ennifkilleners.  Thefe 
daring  irregulars,  having  in  February  1690  taken  and  for¬ 
tified  Belturbet,  proceeded  about  1000  in  number  to  fur- 
prile  Cavan.  Being  unexpectedly  met  by  a  detachment 
of  4000  jacobites  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  undaunted 
by  this  valt  fuperiority,  they  attacked  them  with  fuch 
fury  as  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  field,  and  then  rufhed 
into  the  town.  Here  Berwick,  having  rallied  his  troops, 
fell  upon  them,  while  engaged  in  plundering.  Forced 
from  their  booty,  the  champions  of  Ennilkiilen  were  loon 
collected,  and  completed  their  victory  with  conliderable 
llaughter.  The  fortrel's  of  Charlemont  was  reduced  by  a 
body  of  Schom berg’s  troops,  who  were  reinforced  by  con- 
fiderable  numbers  of  Dutch,  Danes,  and  Brandenburghers, 
and  were  at  length  joined  by  king  Wiliiam  himfelf,  who 
landed  at  Carrickfergus  on  the.  14th  of  June,  1690. 

Having  reviewed  his  troops  at  Loughbrickiand,  and 
minutely  examined  the  lfate  of  every  regiment,  William 
proceeded  louthward,  without  lofs  of  time.  To  fome  of 
his  officers,  who  advifed  caution,  he  replied,  “I  have  not 
come  to  Ireland  to  let  grafs  grow  under  my  feet.”  In 
his  march  he  fared  like  a  common  foldier,  riding  with  an 
advanced  party  all  the  day,  and  taking  up  his  quarters  in 
the  camp  at  night  with  lei's  attention  to  his  own  accom¬ 
modation  than  to  the  comfort  of  his  men.  “  Let  them  not 
want;  I  lhall  drink  water;”  was  his  exclamation  one  day 
when  requelfed  to  fign  an  order  for  wine  for  his  own  table. 
It  cannot  be  furpriling  that  luch  a  leader  fhould  gain  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  hearts  of  all  his  followers.  The 
forces  of  James,  retiring  before  him,  at  length  took  poll 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Boyne  near  Drogheda  ;  and  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  lame  river,  William’s  army  arrived  • 
on  the  30th  of  June.  James,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  landing  of  his  rival,  had  marched  with  6000  French 
troops,  fent  to  his  alfiftance  by  Louis  XIV.  and  joined  the 
main  body  of  his  army  at  the  Boyne,  leaving  Dublin  un¬ 
der  a  guard  of  militia.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his 
officers,  who'  advifed  him  to  decline  an  engagement,  to 
rdtire  to  the  Shannon,  and  to  protratt  the  war  by  defen- 
live  operations,  James  declared  his  relolution  to  maintain 
his  poft,  and  his  fatisfaCtion  in  the  opportunity  of  a  deci- 
live  battle.  Whatever  confidence  he  excited  among  his 
adherents  by  this  declaration,  was  deftroyed  by  the  fears 
which  he  betrayed  by  lending  a  confidential  agent  to  Wa¬ 
terford  to  provide  a  veffel  for  his  conveyance  to  France 
in  cafe  of  defeat.  The  hoftile  armies  were  nearly  equal  in 
numbers;  James  having  33,000  and  William  36,000  men; 
but  in  the  Itrength  of  his  pofition,  the  former  had  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage.  His  camp  extended  in  two  lines  from 
the  fortified  town  of  Drogheda  on  the  right,  occupied  by 
Irilh  troops,  to  an  almolt  impafiable  moral's  on  the  lefti 
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In  his  front  was  the  Boyne,  fordable  in  fome  places,  but 
thefe  deep  and  dangerous,  with  rugged  banks,  defended 
by  brealt-works.  James  with  his  guards  took  his  ftation 
at  the  village  of  Donore,  iituated  on  an  eminence  in  the 
rear.  Three  miles  farther  fouth  was  the  pafs  of  Duleelc, 
through  which  he  was  to  retire  in  cafe  of  defeat.  Wil¬ 
liam  drew  up  his  army  in  three  divilions,  with  orders  to 
pafs  the  river  in  three  different  places ;  the  right  wing 
under  count  Schomberg,  Ion  of  the  duke,  and  general 
Douglas,  (the  former  commanding  the  horfe,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  infantry,)  at  fome  fords  diicovered  on  the  welt  near 
the  bridge  of  Slane;  the  centre  under  duke  Schomberg,  in 
front  of  the  Irilh  army  ;  and  the  left  wing  under  the 
king  in  perfon,  at  a  ford  on  the  eall  between  his  camp 
and  Drogheda.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  1  It  July,  the 
right  wing  palled  the  river  with  Icarcely  any  refinance, 
and  overcame  all  the  obltacles  oppoled  by  ground  inter- 
fected  with  ditches  and  by  the  bog  which  flanked  James’s 
camp.  Aftoniihed  at  their  intrepidity  and  perfeverance, 
their  adverfaries  fled  towards  Duleek,  and  were  purified 
with  fome  llaughter.  By  the  centre  the-  palfage  was- not 
effected  without  oppofition.  It  was  convpoied  of  the 
Dutch  guards,  French  Hugonots,  Ennifkilleners,  Bran- 
denburghers,  and  Englilh.  The  Dutch  gained  the  oppo- 
lite  bank  amidft  an  inceffant  lire  from  the  brealt-works, 
hedges,  and  houfes,  and  lfiitained  the  lficceffive  attacks  of 
a  body  of  infantry,  and  two  of  cavalry,  till  the  Hugonots 
and  Ennilkiilen  troops,  coming  to  their  fupport,  repulfed 
a  third  body  of  horfe  with  confiderable  llaughter.  Li  a 
new  attack  the  Irilh  cavalry  were  more  fuccefsful.  They 
drove  hack  a  lquadron  of  Danes  acrofs  the  river,  and  re¬ 
turning  broke  the  Hugonot  infantry.  Duke  ocbomberg, 
rufhing  through  the  river,  put  himielf  at  the  head  of  the 
latter,  exclaiming  in  their  native  tongue,  as  lie  pointed 
to  fome  French  regiments  in  their  front:  “Come  on,, 
gentlemen;  there  are  your  perfecutors !”  At  this  moment 
lixteen  of  the  Irilh  cavalry,  who  after  their  fuccefsful 
charge  on  the  Hugonots,  had  been  defeated  by  the  Ennif- 
killen  and  Dutch  troops,  coming  up,,  were  miftaken  for 
friends  by  the  foldiers  about  Schomberg,  and  permitted 
to  pafs.  Seizing  this  opportunity  to  wound  that  general, 
and  to  hurry  him  away  with  them  a  prifoner,  they  were 
purlued  by  his  men,  by  whole  fire  the  gallant  veteran 
himfelf  was  killed.  About  the  fame  time  fell  George 
Walker,  the  defender  of  Derry,  whofe  military  ardour  had 
unneceflarily  carried  him  into  this  engagement.  Here  too- 
Caillemotte,  the  brave  commander  of  the  Hugonots,  re¬ 
ceived  a  mortal  wound,  and  with  his  kill  breath  cheered 
his  men  with  the  cry  of,  “To  glory,  my  boys,  to  glory!” 
At  length  the  Irilh,  retreating  to  Donore,  formed  in  good 
order,  and  again  advanced  to  the  attack.  Meanwhile 
William,  having  croffed  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch, 
Daniffr,  and  Englilh,  cavalry,  advanced  to  charge  the  ene¬ 
my  in  flank;  hut  they  again  retreated  to  Donore,  where, 
facing  about,  they  rulhed  with  fuch  fury  upon  the  Englilh 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  king,  that  they 
were  driven  from  their  ground.  William  now  gallopped 
to  the  Ennifkilleners,  and  afked  “what  they  would  do  for 
him.”  Thefe  brave  fellows,  refolutely  advancing,  charged 
with  their  ufual  impetuofity,  and  afforded  their  difordered 
affociates  time  to  rally.  Amid  the  confufion  of  the  fight, 
in  which  William  was  expofed  to  every  danger,  one  of 
his  own  men  put  a  piftol  to  his  head,  on  which  the  king, 
thrufting  afide  the  inffrument  of  death,  laid  without  emo¬ 
tion,  “What!  do  you  not  know  your  friends?”  The 
Irilh  infantry  giving  way,  general  Hamilton  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalry  made  a  defperate  charge  to  retrieve  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  He  was  wounded,,  and  taken  prifoner.  This 
officer,- who  had  betrayed  William,  being  brought  before 
him,  and  alked  whether  he  thought  the  Irilh  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  fight,  replied,  “Upon  my  honour,  I  believe  they 
will,  for  they  have  yeta  good  body  of  horle.”  On  which 
the  king  in  a  contemptuous  tone,  exclaimed.  “  Honour  1 
your  honour  !”  James,  in  the  mean  time  being  informed 
that  count  Schomberg’s  troops  were  forcing  their  way  to*. 

D  unleek,. 
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Dunleek,  retreated,  arid  gained  the  pafs,  followed  by  his 
army,  who  poured  through  the  defile,  not  without  annoy¬ 
ance  from  a  party  of  Englifh  dragoons.  Having  halted 
in  the  open  grounds  beyond  Dunleek,  and  cannonaded 
their  purfuers,  they  retired  in  good  order.  Their  lofs,  in 
a  battle  fought  between  the  mod  numerous  armies  that 
had  ever  engaged  in  Ireland,  is  ftated  at  1500,  and  that 
of  the  conquerors  at  five  hundred. 

James  continued  his  flight  with  fuch  precipitation, 
that  he  reached  Dublin  the  very  fame  night.  Early  next 
morning  he  afiembled  the  magiftrates,  told  them  that,  fince 
he  had  been  deferted  by  his  Englifh  army,  and  that  of  Ire¬ 
land  had  fled  from  the  enemy,  he  muft  yield  to  hie  for¬ 
tune,  and  exhorted  them  to  fubmit  to  his  rival.  Then 
renewing  his  flight,  and  ordering  all  the  bridges  to  be 
broken  down  behind  him,  he  embarked  at  Waterford, 
and  failed  for  France.  Molt  of  the  Irifh  troops,  palling 
through  Dublin  in  their  retreat,  directed  their  march  to 
Athione  and  Limeric.  Irritated  at  the  charge  of  cowar¬ 
dice  brought  againft  them  by  their  pufillanimous  mo¬ 
narch,  they  were  not  fparing  of  fevere  animad  verfions  on 
his  conduct,  and  indignantly  exclaimed,  “  Let  the  Eng- 
-lifh  change  kings  with  us,  and  we  will  fight  the  battle 
over  again.”  The  metropolis,  abandoned  by  its  officers 
both  civil  and  military,  had  nearly  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
horrors  of  anarchy.  The  proteftants  were  about  to  re¬ 
taliate  on  the  catholics  the  cruelties  exercifed  upon  them- 
felves,  when  Fitzgerald,  a  military  officer  whofe  family 
and  character  gave  him  confiderable  influence,  affirmed 
the  government  of  the  town,  gained  poffeflion  of  the 
-caftle,  and  fent  expreffes  to  William  for  immediate  af- 
iiftancel  Troops  were  in  confequence  difpatclied,  and 
the  metropolis  was  fecured. 

The  garrifon  of  Drogheda  having  furrendered  to  the 
.king  immediately  after  his  wiftory  at  the  Boyne,  he  de¬ 
tached  general  Douglas  to  reduce  Athione,  while  he  him- 
ielf  proceeded  llowly  fouthward  with  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  and  encamped  at  Finglafs,  two  miles  from 
•Dublin.  A  day  of  foiemn  thankfgiving  for  his  fuccefs 
was  appointed  by  the  proteftant  clergy,  and  he  iffued  a 
.proclamation  alluring  all,  except  the  “  defperate  leaders 
of  the  rebellion,”  of  pardon  and  protection.  A  more  li¬ 
beral  policy  would  probably  have  put  an  end  at  once  to 
the  Irifh  war;  but  the  avidity  of  William’s  followers  for 
confilcation  probably  triumphed  over  his  better  judg¬ 
ment.  The  principal  men  among  the  catholics,  rendered 
defperate  by  their  exclufion  from  the  amnefty,  laboured 
to  attach  the  lower  orders  to  their  party,  and  thefe  en¬ 
deavours  were  but  too  powerfully  feconded  by  the  in- 
juftice  and  oppreflion  of  the  agents  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment.  The  news  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  victory  gained  by  their  fleet  over 
the  combined  fquadrons  of  England  and  Holland,  off 
Beachy-head,  defignedly  magnified  and  embellifhed  by 
fiftion,  likewife  encouraged  William’s  enemies  to  perfe- 
vere  with  vigour  in  their  reflftance.  Neverthelefs  Wex¬ 
ford  declared  in  his  favour;  Clonmell  was  abandoned  by 
the  Irifh  ;  and  Waterford  and  Duncannon  furrendered, 
on  condition  that  their  garrifons  fhould  march  away  with 
arms  and  baggage. 

During  thefe  operations,  Douglas,  who  had  marched  to 
Athione,  laid  fiege  to  that  town  ;  but  finding  his  artillery 
quite  inadequate  to  the  undertaking,  and  alarmed  by  a 
report  that  a  powerful  army  was  advancing  to  cut  off  his 
retreat,  he  decamped  at  midnight,  and  rejoined  the  king, 
•who  was  then  on  his  march  to  attack  Limeric,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  poft  now  remaining  to  his  enemies.  This  place  was 
ftrongly  fortified,  and  the  feafon  advanced  ;  yet  William, 
whofe  army  was  reduced  to  20,000  men,  began  his  ap¬ 
proaches  on  the  9th  of  Auguft.  To  this  meafure  he  was 
probably  induced  by  the  affurance  that  the  principal 
French  officers  had  abandoned  the  town,  that  all  the 
troops  of  that  nation  in  Limeric,  amounting  to  3000,  had 
declared  their  refolution  of  capitulating  feparately,  and 
leaving  Ireland,  but  had  been  diverted  from  this  inten¬ 


tion  by  the  clamours  and  importunities  of  the  Irifh  ;  and 
that  Boilcau,  one  of  their  generals,  had  affumed  the 
command  in  the  city,  while  the  Irifh  lay  encamped  on 
the  Connaught  fide  of  the  Shannon,  having  fecured  the 
paffes  of  that  river,  and  prepared  to  fupply  the  place  with 
reinforcements  and  provifions.  To  William’s  fummons 
JBoileau  replied,  that  he  was  determined  to  merit  the 
good  opinion  of  the  prince  of  Orange  by  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence.  Three  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  fiege, 
the  governor,  having  received  intelligence  that  a  convoy 
with  artillery  and  other  necefl'aries  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Englifh  army,  under  a  flight  efcort,  difpatched  Sarsfield 
with  a  chofen  body  of  cavalry  to  intercept  it.  Croffing 
the  Shannon  twelve  miles  from  Limeric,  and  marching 
by  unfrequented  roads,  that  officer  furpriled  the  efcort  at 
the  diftance  of  only  feven  miles  from  William’s  army, 
killed  or  difperfed  the  whole  party,  fpiked  the  cannon, 
deftroyed  the  ammunition,  and  returned  in  fafety  to  the 
town.  While  this  fuccefs  infufed  new  fpirit  into  the 
befieged,  and  difcontent  began  to  pervade  the’  Englifh 
camp,  William,  whofe  equanimity  no  viciffitudes  of  for¬ 
tune  were  capable  of  disturbing,  furnifhed  his  batteries 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon  which  had  efcaped  the  general 
deftruition,  and  others  brought  from  Waterford,  and 
opened  his  trenches  on  the  18th  of  Auguft.  A  breach 
of  twelve  yards  being  made,  he  gave  orders  on  the  27th 
for  an  aflault  againft  the  counterfcarp  and  two  towers  01.1 
either  fide  of  the  breach.  Five  hundred  grenadiers  ac¬ 
cordingly  advanced,  carried  the  counterfcarp,  from  which 
they  diflodged  the  enemy,  and,  purfuing  them  to  the 
very  breach  amidft  a  tremendous  fire,  many  even  entered 
the  town,  while  the  Irifh  fled  in  confufion  from  the  walls. 
The  fugitives,  foon  rallying,  overwhelmed  thofe  whofe 
ardour  had  thus  carried  them  too  far;  they  rufhed  with 
fury  to  the  breach,  and  to  the  other  parts  of  the  walls, 
the  very  women  mingling  with  the  men,  and  throwing 
ftones  at  the  aflailants.  After  a  defperate  conteft  of 
three  hours,  in  which  five  hundred  of  the  Englifh  troops 
were  killed  and  fifteen  hundred  wounded,  William  or¬ 
dered  a  retreat.  A  truce,  which  he  demanded  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  for  the  interment  of  the  (lain,  was  haughtily 
refufed  by  the  governor.  The  Englifh  were  eager  for 
another  aflault;  but  the  king,  fearing  the  rifk  that  migh‘ 
be  incurred  from  farther  delay  in  an  advanced  feafon, 
retired  flowly  without  moleftation.  Leaving  his  army  at 
Clonmel  under  the  command  of  count  Solms  and  Ginkel, 
and  the  civil  government  to  two  lords  juftices,  he  em¬ 
barked  at  Duncannon  for  England,  where  his  prefence 
had  become  neceffary. 

During  the  fiege  of  Limeric,  the  earl,  afterwards  fo 
celebrated  as  the  duke,  of  Marlborough,  having  made  a 
propofal,  which  was  accepted,  for  the  reduction  of  Cork 
and  Kinfale,  landed  near  the  former  city  with  5000  men. 
Being  joined  by  nearly  as  many  detached  from  the  army 
under  Ginkel,  on  whom  the  chief  command  had  de¬ 
volved,  he  ‘laid  fiege  to  Cork.  Here  fell  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  the  moft  refpefted  of  the  fons  of  Charles  II. 

.  who  ferved  as  a  volunteer  under  Marlborough.  A  breach 
being  effected,  the  aflailants  were  preparing  to  ftorm  the 
place,  on  which  the  garrifon  furrendered  as  prifoners  of 
war.  Kinfale  was  immediately  fummoned  ;  but  the  com¬ 
mander  returned  a  haughty  anfwer,  and  threatened  to 
kill  the  meffenger.  Setting  fire  to  the  town,  he  placed 
the  garrifon  in  two  fortreffes;  one  of  which  after  an  ob- 
ftinate  refiftance  was  taken  by  ftorm,  the  governor  with 
half  of  his  men  being  flain ;  the  other  withftood  a  vigo¬ 
rous  attack  of  ten  days,  when  the  garrifon  capitulated  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  march  with  arms  and  bag¬ 
gage  to  Limeric.  Marlborough,  having  thus  completed 
his  enterprife  in  twenty-three  days,  returned  to  England. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  Englifh  army  from  .Limeric,  Boi- 
leau  and  the  French  troops,  being  recalled  in  confequence 
of  the  reprefentations  made  by  'James  .'of  the  cowardice  of 
the  Irifh,  marched  to  Galway,  and  embarked  for  France. 
The  Irilh  beheld  the  departure  of  their  allies  without  re¬ 
grets 
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gret,  and  prepared,  under  the  conduct  of’  their  country¬ 
man  Sarsfield,  to  exert  with  vigour  their  unaided  force  5 
while  Ginkel  felt  himfelf  fo  fecure,  that  he  withdrew  his 
troops  into  wini*;r-quarters,  without  fecuring  the  paffes 
and  caftles  along  the  Shannon.  This  negleCt  afforded 
the  Irilh  an  opportunity  of  making  ruinous  incurfions. 
The  effects  of  thefe  devaftations  were  aggravated  by 
the  atrocities  of  a  banditti,  previoufl'y  noticed  by  the 
name  of  Tories,  and  who  now  became  numerous  and  for¬ 
midable  under  the  denomination  of  Rapparees,  the  Irifh 
term  for  their  ufual  weapon  the  half-pike.  In  fummer 
they  hovered  round  the  Englifli  camp,  butchering  every 
foldier  that  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  in  winter,  leaving 
their  arms  in  convenient  places,  they  appeared  as  beggars 
qn  the  different  quarters  of  the  army.  Affembling  in 
the  night  in  retired  fpots,  they  rulhed  on  their  prey,  and 
vanifhed  at  the  firft  appearance  of  danger,  leaving  their 
progrefs  to  be  traced  by  the  conflagration  of  houfes,  and 
the  carcafes  of  their  murdered  victims.  To  repel  thefe 
marauders,  the  Englifli  were  under  the  neceflity  of  em¬ 
ploying  perfons  of  a  fimilar  defcription,  called  Proteftant 
Rapparees,  whofe  mode  of  holtility  being  fimilar,  were 
better  able  to  cope  with  fuch  an  enemy ;  but,  by  this 
kind  of  retaliation,  the  miferies  of  the  unoffending  inha¬ 
bitants  were  prodigioufly  increafed. 

In  the  fpring  of  1691,  Ginke],  having  learned  that  an 
attack  was  intended  on  his  garrifon  at  Mulingar,  marched 
•with  3000  men  againlt  a  coniiderable  body  of  the  enemy 
encamped  near  Ballymore,  between  that  place  and  Ath¬ 
lone.  Here  they  occupied  a  pafs  fortified,  from  preci¬ 
pitation  and  ignorance,  with  palifadoes  pointing  towards 
themfelves,  fo  as  to  protect  initead  of  checking  the  enemy. 
Driven  fucceflively  from  this  ground,  and  from  Grenoge, 
where  they  rallied  and  again  gave  battle,  they  fled  in 
confternation  to  Athlone,  with  the  lofs  of  300  men,  500 
horles,  their  baggage,  and  a  quantity  of  arms.  The  Spi¬ 
rits  of  James’s  adherents  were,  however,  kept  up  by  the 
return  of  TyVconnel,  who  had  been  fent  to  folicit  fuc- 
cours  from  France,  with  clothing  and  money,  and  the 
arrival  of  French  officers,  and  among  the  reft  Saint  Ruth, 
whom  the  dethroned  monarch  had  appointed  commander 
in  chief  of  his  forces  in  Ireland.  Finding  a  defenfive 
fyftem  neceflary,  this  new  general  ftrengthened  the  pofts 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Shannon,  and  took  his  ftation 
with  the  main  army  behind  Athlone.  Ginkel,  with  an 
inferior  force,  having  reduced  Ballymore,  proceeded  to 
inveft  that  town.  The  Englifli  diftridt  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Shannon  wasfoon  (formed  ;  but  the  enemy,  having  de¬ 
stroyed  the  arch  of  the  bridge  which  communicated  with 
the  Irifli  town,  made  a  defperate  refiftance  in  the  latter. 
The  affailants  having  been  foiled  in  more  than  one  at¬ 
tempt  to  repair  the  bridge,  nothing  lefs  than  the  railing 
of  the  fiege  was  anticipated  by  Saint  Ruth  ;  when  the 
Englifli,  fording  the  river  under  a  tremendous  fire  from 
the  enemy’s  works,  mounted  the  breaches  that  had  been 
made  next  the  Shannon,  and  in  half  an  hour  made  them¬ 
felves  mafters  of  the  town.  Saint  Ruth,  informed  that 
the  affailants  were  palling  the  ford,  replied  that  they 
could  not  poflibly  have  the  prefurnption  to  attempt  the 
town  while  he  and  his  army  lay  fo  near;  but,  another 
meffenger  arriving  with  the  intelligence  that  they  were 
in  poffeffion  of  it,  he  put  his  troops  in  motion  for  their 
cxpulfion.  On  receiving  the  fire  of  their  own  guns  from 
the  walls,  they  precipitately  retreated  fouthward  acrofs 
the  river  Suck. 

Ginkel,  having  on  the  5th  of  July  iffued  a  proclamation 
effering  a  free  pardon  and  compenfations  to  fuch  of 
James’s  adherents  as  fhould  furrender  within  a  limited 
time,  and  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Athlone,  marched 
«n  the  10th  toward  the  enemy,  and  encamped  along  the 
Suok,  three  miles  from  the  Irifli  army.  The  latter,  85,000 
in  number,  occupied  a  poll  of  great  ftrength  at  Aghrim, 
being  encamped  aiong  the  heights  of  Kilcommeden,  be¬ 
hind  a  bog  which  left  only  two  paffes  for  the  approach  of 
an  enemy.  With  only  18,000  men,  Ginkel  advanced  on 
Vpx..  XI.  No.  756, 
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the  1 2th  to  attack  an  army  fo  fuperior  to  his  own,  fo 
ltrongly  polled,  encouraged  by  every  argument  the  gene¬ 
ral  could  employ,  and  by  the  prielts,  who  are  faid  to 
have  gone  through  the  ranks  and  to  have  fworn  the  men 
on  the  facrament/not  to  defert  their  colours.  The  battle 
began  by  a  part  of  the  Englifli  army  forcing  the  pafs  on 
the  right  of  the  enemy.  Through  this  pafs  the  entire 
left  wing  afterwards  poured,  and  attacked  the  right  of 
the  Irifli,  to  the  fupport  of  which  Saint  Ruth  drew  great 
part  of  his  cavalry  from  his  left  wing.  The  Englifli 
cavalry  feized  this  opportunity  to  force  the  other  pafs, 
defended  by  Aghrim-caftle,  on  the  left  of  the  enemy, 
while  fome  regiments  of  infantry  in  the  centre  made  their 
way  with  great  labour  through  the  bog;  but,  tranfported 
with  ardour,  and  purfuing  their  opponents  almolt  to  the 
main  body  of  the  Irifli,  tiiey  were  driven  back  to  the  bog 
with  coniiderable  lofs.  Saint  Ruth,  too  eafily  elated 
with  this  tranfient  fuccefs,  exclaimed  in  an  extacy  of  joy, 
“  Now  will  I  drive  the  Englilh  to  the  very  walls  of  Dub¬ 
lin!”  Meanwhile  the  cavalry  of  the  latter,  having  ac 
compliflied  their  purpofe,  prefled  forward  with  defperate 
impetuofity,  and  afforded  the  infantry  in  the  centre  an 
opportunity  to  rally  and  recover  their  former  ground. 
The  French  general  was  conducting  a  formidable  body 
of  liorfe  to  repel  this  new  attack,  when  lie  was  killed  by 
a  cannon  ball.  His  troops,  deprived  of  their  leader,  were 
foon  thrown  into  confufion  and  routed,  with  the  lofs  of 
all  their  artillery,  baggage,  a  quantity  of  fniall  arms, 
eleven  ftandards,  and  thirty-two  colours.  In  the  battle 
and  purfuit  7000  of  the  Irilh  were  (lain,  and  450  taken 
prifoners;  of  the  Englilh  700  were  killed,  and  iooct 
wounded.  The  conquerors,  after  this  decifive  victory, 
proceeded  to  attack  Galway,  which,  after  a  refiftance  of  a 
few  days,  capitulated.  The  troops  and  garrifon  were 
allowed  to  march  to  Limeric  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and  a  free  pardon  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants. 

Encouraged  by  the  favourable  conceflions  of  Ginkel, 
many  of  James’s  adherents  deferted  his  caufe,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  William.  Even  among  thole  who  had  been 
his  molt  zealous  partifans,  a  difference  of  opinion  pre¬ 
vailed.  Tyrconnel  died  of  vexation  from  the  contu¬ 
melious  treatment  which  he  received  on  account  of  his 
advice  in  favour  of  fubmiflion  ;  yet  his  fentiments  on  that 
head  were  adopted  by  the  three  lords  juftices  to  whom 
James  had  deputed  the  civil  adminiftration.  The  French 
1'aCtioR,  however,  proved  predominant,  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  generals  of  that  nation,  and  the  intelligence 
that  a  fleet  of  twenty  fliips  was  ready  to  fail  from  France 
to  their  affiftance.  Ginkel  was  meanwhile  preparing  to 
attack  Limeric.  While  the  fleet  of  fir  Ralph  Delaval 
was  cruiling  off  Cape  Clear  to  intercept  the  fuccours  ex¬ 
pected  from  France,  he  approached  the  city  on  the  25th 
of  Auguft  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
William  had  done  the  preceding  year.  As  it  feemed' 
ufelefs  to  attempt  to  make  breaches  in  walls  defended  by 
3  garrifon  equal  in  number  to  the  befieging  army,  the 
general  refolved  if  poffible  to  cut  off  the  enemy  from  the 
county  of  Clare,  which  furnilhed  them  with  provifions, 
by  gaining  poffeffion  of  Thomond  bridge.  This  attempt 
was  made  on  the  22d  of  September.  Ginkel  croffed  the 
Shannon  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  partly  by  means  of 
pontons,  and  partly  by  fording.  After  a  (harp  conteft, 
they  forced  their  way  to  the  works  protecting  the  bridge, 
which  the  grenadiers  were  commanded  to  (form,  "a 
furious  engagement  enfued  ;  the  Irilh  gave  way,  and  a 
French  officer  who  commanded  at  the  poll,  fearing  left 
the  Englilh  Ihould  enter  with  the  fugitives,  ordered  the 
draw-bridge  to  be  raifed,  and  thus  abandoned  his  own 
men  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy.  Before  the  carnage  could 
be  ftopped,  fix  hundred  carcafes  filled  the  bridge  even  to 
the  battlements;  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  forced 
into  the  river  and  drowned  ;  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
were  taken  by  the  befiegers,  who  made  a  lodgment 
within  ten  yards  of  tne  bridge.  To  fuch  a  height  had 
the  diffenfions  among  the  garrifon  rilen,  lb  great  was  the 
4-  Q  '  mutual 
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mutual  jealoufy  of  the  Irifh  and  fuch  of  the  French  as 
had  been  left  in  Limeric,  that  the  following  day  was 
clofed  with  a  parley,  and  an  agreement  for  a  truce  of 
three  days.  This  led  to  a  capitulation,  the  articles  of 
which  were  finally  adjufted  and  figned  on  the  jft  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  civil  by  the  lords  juftices,  and  the  military  by 
the  general.  The  fubftance  of  the  chief  of  thefe  articles, 
by  which  Limeric,  and  all  other  parts  in  poffeflion  of  the 
Irifh,  furrendered  to  the  new  government,  were,  “  That 
the  Catholics  fliould  enjoy  fuch  religious  privileges  as 
were  confiftent  with  law,  or  fuch  as  they  had  enjoyed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  all  the  Irifh  in  James’s  fer- 
vice  fliould  be  pardoned  ;  that  they  fliould  be  reinftated 
in  their  properties,  rights,  and  privileges,  on  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  king  William;  and  that  thofe  who 
fliould  choofe  to  remove  from  Ireland,  fhould  be  con¬ 
veyed,  with  all  their  effects,  to  any  other  country  except 
Great  Britain,  in  fhips  provided  by  the  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment.”  Such  was  the  fubftance  of  the  famous  Treaty  of 
Limeric,  which  has  been  lately  fo  often  quoted,  and  which 
the  Irifh  Roman-catholics  confider  as  the  great  charter  of 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  A  few  days  after  the 
completion  of  this  furrender,  a  formidable  fleet,  with 
troops,  warlike  ftores,  and  provifions,  for  the  relief  of 
Limeric,  arrived  from  France  in  the  Shannon,  but  re¬ 
turned  home  on  difcovering  that  the  objeft  of  its  delti- 
nation  was  loft.  Fourteen  thoufand  Irifh,  availing  them- 
felves  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  bade  farewel  for 
ever  to  their  native  country. 

No  fooner  was  tranquillity  reftored,  than  the  Englifh 
parliament  began  to  legiflate  for  Ireland.  Among  the 
laws  made  on  this  occafion,  was  one  for  the  abolition  of 
the  oath  of  fupremacy,  and  the  fubftitution  of  other 
oaths,  by  which  the  catholics  were  virtually  excluded 
from  both  houfes  of  the  legiflature.  Notwithftanding 
this,  when  lord  Sydney,  appointed  lord-lieutenant  in 
1692,  convened  the  firft  parliament  (excepting  that  called 
by  king  James)  which  had  been  held  for  twenty-fix  years, 
the  commons  foon  quarrelled  with  the  chief  governor  in 
defence  of  their  claim  of  originating  money-bills;  and  a 
diffolution  was  the  confequence.  In  another  parliament, 
afl'embled  in  1695  by  lord  Henry  Capel,  the  parliamentary 
proceedings  under  the  authority  of  James  were  formally 
annulled  ;  the  aft  of  fettlement  was  explained  and  con¬ 
firmed,  as  were  alfo  the  articles  of  Limeric,  with  certain 
modifications;  and  a  few  penal  ftatutes  were  added  to 
thofe  previoufly  enafted  againft  catholics.  In  compliance 
with  the  royal  requifition,  an  aft  was  alfo  made  in  1698 
for  the  impofition  of  fuch  additional  duties  on  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  woollens  as  amounted  nearly  to  a  prohi¬ 
bition  ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  the  Englifh  par¬ 
liament  the  following  year  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
all  woollen  cloths  to  any  country  except  South  Britain, 
and  even  then  under  duties  and  reftriftions  equivalent  to 
an  abfolute  interdiftion.  Though  it  was  underftood 
that  encouragement  was  to  be  given  to  linen  and  hempen 
manufaftures  in  Ireland,  yet  till  fix  years  afterwards 
none  was  afforded;  and  in  courfe  of  time  the  raifing  and 
manufafturing  of  hemp  and  flax  were  fo  favoured  by  go¬ 
vernment  in  Scotland  and  England,  that  thofe  countries 
became  rivals  to  her  in  that  branch  of  induftry,  and  the 
trade  of  hemp  thus  entirely  failed.  The  ilnpolitic  re¬ 
ftriftions  on  Irifh  commerce  and  manufaftures  were  foon 
felt  throughout  the  country,  which  was  recovering  with 
fuch  rapidity  from  the  calamities  of  war,  that  in  1698 
the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favour  was  between  four  and 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  Deprived  at  this  period 
of  the  means  of  fubfiftenCe  at  home,  thoufands  of  Irifh 
.manufafturers  emigrated  to  France  and  other  foreign 
countries,  where  they  not  only  aflifted  the  inhabitants  to 
improve  the  quality  and  increafe  the  quantity  of  their 
cloths,  but  alfo  eftabliflied  a  correfpondence  by  means  of 
which  Irifn  wool  tp  a  prodigious  amount  was  clandef- 
tinely  conveyed  to  thofe  countries.  But  the  deftruftion 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  was  not  the  only  evilinflifted 
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on  Ireland  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  Englifh  legiflature-. 
Had  the  latter  indeed  been  influenced  to  the  full  extent 
by  applications  for  reftriftions  on  the  commerce  of  that 
unfortunate  country,  it  muft  have  been  in  great  part  de¬ 
populated.  Two  petitions  were,  for  inftance?  prefented 
in  1698,  by  the  people  of  Folkftone  in  Kent,  and  Aid- 
borough  in  Suffolk,  ftating  a  grievance  which  they  fuf- 
tained  “  by  the  Irifh  catching  herrings  at  Waterford  and 
Wexford,  and  fending  them  to  the  Streights,  and  thereby 
foreftalling  and  ruining  petitioners’  markets.”  On  the- 
part  of  England  it  was  fuppofed,  that,  as  Ireland  had  been 
fubdued  by  force  of  arms,  the  inhabitants  ought  in  every 
refpeft  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  victorious  ftate;  and  that  the 
interefl  of  the  Englifh  ought  on  all  occafionjj  to  be  con- 
fulted,  without  regarding  the  inconveniences  that  might 
enfue  to  the  Irifh.  A  very  different  idea,  however,  was 
entertained  by  the  Irifh  themfelves,  or  at  leaft  by  the  pa¬ 
triotic  partyamongthem.  They  rejefted  all  notions  of  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  Britifli  miniftry  and  parliament;  and, 
though  they  did  not  fcruple  to  allow  the  king’s  right  of 
conqueft,  they  molt  pofitively  denied  that  the  Britifh 
parliament  had  any  authority  whatever  over  them ;  and 
therefore  looked  upon  the  reftriftions  laid  upon  their 
trade  as  the  moft  grievous  and  intolerable  oppreffion. 

However  William  might  have  inwardly  condemned  the 
impolicy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Englifh  parliament 
in  regard  to  Ireland,  he  was  obliged,  even  in  circum- 
ftances  of  a  more  perfonal  nature,  to  fubmit  to  its  ca¬ 
prices.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  cafe  of  this  kind  : 
From  the  infufflciency  of  parliamentary  fupplies,  the 
king  had  rewarded  the  fervices  of  his  dependants  with 
feventy-fix  grants  of  forfeited  eftates  in  Ireland.  The 
Englifh  commons,  offended  at  this  exercife  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative,  unjuftly  charged  William  with  breach  of  pro- 
mife  in  not  leaving  the  forfeitures  to  the  difpofal  of  par¬ 
liament  for  the  difcharge  of  public  debts,  and  fent  com- 
miffioners  to  inquire  into  their  value,  and  the  reafons  of 
their  alienation.  On  the  report  of  the  majority  of  thefe 
commiflioners,  influenced  by  a  decided  partiality  in 
favour  of  the  commons,  a  bill  for  the  refumption  of  the 
granted  lands  as  public  property  paffed  both  houfes,  and 
the  king  to  his  extreme  mortification  was  neceflitated  to 
give  it  his  affent...  Truftees  were  then  vefted  with  un¬ 
limited  authority  for  the  determination  of  claims,  and 
the  difpofal  of  the  lands  to  purchafers ;  and  the  com¬ 
mons,  aware  of  the  violence  of  the  aft  of  refumption, 
voted  that  no  petition  againft  it  fhould  be  received.  The 
refult  was,  that,  though  the  value  of  the  granted  lands 
had  been  eftimated  by  the  commiflioners  at  1,500,0001. 
they  produced  in  the  hands  of  the  truftees  fcarcely  one 
third  of  that  fum. 

During  the  reign  of  William’s  fucceffor,  queen  Anne, 
little  of  importance  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  Ireland,  be- 
fldes  the  complaints  of  national  poverty,  and  a  rigorous 
augmentation  of  penal  ftatutes  againft  catholics.  To 
break  the  influence  of  the  latter  by  fubdivifion  of  their 
landed  property,  their  eftates  were  ordered  to  defcend  in 
the  manner  of  gavel-kind,  in  equal  fliares  to  all  the  chil¬ 
dren,  notwithftanding  any  lettlements  to  the  contrary, 
unlefs  the  perfons  who  fhould  otherwife  inherit  would 
take  the  prefcribed  oaths,  and  conform  to  the  proteftant 
faith.  This  fyftem  was  carried  to  an  unneceffary  degree 
of  harfhnefs,  in  the  prohibition  of  catholics  from  veiling 
their  money  in  lands,  and  from  enjoying  a  leafehold  in- 
tereft  for  more  than  thirty-one  years.  If  the  Ion  of  a 
catholic  fhould  become  a  proteftant,  he  acquired  a  power 
over  the  poffeflions  of  his  father,  who,  in  that  cafe,  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  tenant  for  life  under  morti¬ 
fying  reftriftions.  But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  feverities  en¬ 
forced  againft  catholics,  the  interdifting  of  thefe  people 
from  education  at  home  was  moft  injudicious,  as  it  pro¬ 
moted  foreign  attachments,  and  cherifhed  ignorance. 

One  of  tile  caufes  of  feverity  againft  catholics  was  the 
violence  of  party,  arifmg  from  the  diltinftion  of  whigs 
and  tories  imported  from  England.  As  the  catholics 
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were  not  only  tones,  but  alfo  Jacobites,  they  were  more 
efpecially  objects  of  vengeance  to  the  whigs,  who  were 
predominant  during  great  part  of  the  reign  of  Anne. 
The  violence  of  party  alfo  added  to  the  number  of  in- 
itances  of  unconftitutional  interference  of  the  Englitli 
parliament  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Decifions  of  the 
Irifh  peers  were  reverfed  by  the  Englifh  houfe  of  lords; 
but  at  length,  in  February  1708,  the  former  entered  into 
refolutions  declaring  the  judgment  of  their  houfe  to  be 
final,  not  reverfable  by  any  court  whatever;  and  that,  if 
any  Irifh  fubjeft  fhotild  appeal  from  their  jurifdiftion,  or 
execute  an  order  from  any  other  court  contrary  to  their 
determination,  he  fhould  be  deemed  a  betrayer  of  her 
majefty’s  prerogative,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  fubjefts  of 
Ireland.  A  few  years  afterwards,  under  Geo.  I.  this 
afforded  occafion  for  a  warm  contention  between  the  up¬ 
per  houfes  of  both  countries.  In  1719  a  caufe  relative  to 
an  eftate  betwixt  Hefter  Sherlock  and  Maurice  Annefley 
was  tried  before  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland.  Here 
the  latter  obtained  a  decree  in  his  favour;  but,  on  an 
appeal,  the  fentence  was  reverfed  by  the  lords.  An¬ 
nefley  appealed  from  them  to  the  Englifh  peers,  by  whom 
the  judgment  of  tliofe  of  Ireland  being  reverfed,  he  was 
put  in  poffellion  of  the  fubjefl  in  difpute.  Sherlock  ap¬ 
pealed  again  to  the  Irifh  lords,  and  the  matter  became 
very  ferious.  It  was  propofed  to  the  confideration  of  the 
judges,  Whether  by  the  laws  of  the  land  an  appeal  lies 
from  a  decree  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland  to 
the  king  in  parliament  in  Britain.  This  queftion  being 
determined  in  the  negative,  Sherlock  was  again  put  in 
poffeffion  of  the  eftate.  A  petition  was  fome  time  after 
prefented  to  the  houfe  by  Alexander  Burrowes,  fheriff  of 
Kildare,  fetting  forth,  e<  That  his  predeceffor  in  office  had 
ut  Sherlock  in  poffeffion  of  the  premifes ;  that,  upon 
is  entering  into  office,  an  injunction,  agreeable  to  the 
order  of  the  Englifh  peers,  iffued  from  the  exchequer,  re¬ 
quiring  him  to  reftore  Maurice  Annefley  to  the  pofTeffion 
of  the  above-mentioned  lands  ;  and  that,  not  daring  to 
aft  in  contradiftion  to  the  order  of  the  houfe,  he  was 
fined.  In  confequence  of  this,  being  afraid  lelt  he  fhould 
be  taken  into  cuftody,  he  durft  mot  come  in  to  pafs  his 
accounts  ;  and  for  this  he  was  fined  1200I.”  His  cor- 
dufl  was  applauded  by  the  Irifh  lords,  who  commanded 
the  fines  impofed  upon  him  to  be  taken  off;  and,  a  fhort 
time  afterwards,  drew  up  a  memorial  to  be  prefented  to 
his  majelty.  In  this  they  fet  forth,  that,  having  fub- 
mitted  to  Henry  II.  as  their  liege  lord,  they  had  from 
him  obtained  the  benefit  of  Englifh  law,  with  many  other 
privileges,  particularly  that  of  having  a  diftinft  parlia¬ 
ment.  In  confequence  of  this  conceffion,  the  Englifh 
had  been  encouraged  to  come  over  and  fettle  in  Ireland, 
where  they  were  to  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  in  their 
own  country.  They  farther  infilled,  that,  though  the 
imperial  crown  of  Ireland  was  annexed  to  that  of  Britain, 
yet,  being  a  diflinfl  dominion,  and  no  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  England,  none  could  determine  with  regard  to 
its  affairs  but  fuch  as  were  authorifed  by  its  known  laws 
and  cuftoms,  or  the  exprefs  confent  of  the  king.  It  was 
an  invafion  of  his  majefty’s  prerogative  for  any  court  of 
judicature  to  take  upon  them  to  declare,  that  he  could 
not,  by  his  authority  in  parliament,  determine  all  con- 
troverfies  betwixt  his  fubjecls  of  this  kingdom ;  or  that, 
when  they  appealed  to  his  majefty  in  parliament,  they 
did  not  bring  their  caufe  before  a  competent  judicature  : 
and  they  reprefented,  that  the  pradlice  of  appeals  from 
the  Irifh  parliament  to  the  Britifh  peers  was  an  ufurped 
jurifdiftion  affumed  by  the  latter;  the  bad  confequences 
of  which  they  pointed  out  very  fully.  This  reprefentation 
being  laid  before  his  majefty  in  parliament,  it  was  re- 
folved,  that  the  barons  of  exchequer  in  Ireland  had  afted 
with  courage  and  fidelity.,  according  to  law,  See.  and  an 
addrefs  was  prefented  to  his  majefty,  praying  him  to  con¬ 
fer  on  them  fome  mark  of  his  royal  favour,  as  a  recom- 
penfe  for  the  injuries  they  had  fuftained  from  the  Irifh 
legiflature.  This  was  followed  by  a  bill  for  the  better 
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fecuring  the  dependency  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  By  this  it  was  determined,  “  That  the 
houfe  of  lords  of  Ireland  have  not,  nor  of  right  ought  t® 
have,  any  jurifdiftion  to  judge  of,  affirm,  or  reverie,  any 
judgment,  fentence,  or  decree,  given  or  made  in  any 
court  within  the  kingdom;  and  that  all  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  the  faid  houfe  of  lords,  upon  any  fuch  judgment  or 
decree,  are  utterly  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes  whatever.”  It  was  alfo  determined  in  this  bill, 
that  <(  the  king’s  majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons 
of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  affembled,  had,  hath,  and 
of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to  make 
laws  and  llatutes  of  fulficient  force  and  validity  to  bind 
the  people  of  Ireland.” 

This  bill  was  looked  upon  by  tbe  Irifh  to  be  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  total  annihilation  of  their  liberties ;  and  they 
were  flill  farther  exafperated,  in  the  year  1724,  by  the 
patent  granted  to  one  Wood,  an  Englifhman,  to  coin 
halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  ufe  of  Ireland.  In  this 
affair  Wood  is  faid  to  have  afted  very  difhonourably ; 
infomuch  that  the  intrinfic  worth  of  a  fhilling  in  the 
halfpence  he  made  was  fcarcely  a  penny.  Great  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  bafe  coin  were  fent  over;  and  it  was  ufed  not 
only  in  change,  but  accounts  were  likely  to  be  paid  in 
it,  fo  that  dangerous  confequences  feemed  ready  to  enfue. 
The  Irifh  parliament,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  repre¬ 
fented  that  they  were  called  upon  by  their  country  to  lay 
before  his  majefty  the  ill  confequences  of  Wood’s  patent, 
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of  the  revenue,  and  the  ruin  of  trade.  The  fame  was 
fet  forth  in  an  application  made  to  his  majefty  by  the 
privy-council.  In  fhort,  the  whole  nation  feemed  to 
unite  their  efforts  in  order  to  remedy  an  evil  of  fuch 
dangerous  tendency,  the  effeft:3  of  which  already  began 
to  be  felt.  Among  the  controverfial  pieces  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  this  occafion,  thofe  of  Dr.  Swift,  the  celebrated 
dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  were  particularly  diftinguifhed. 
His  D-ra  pier’s  Letters  are  to  this  day  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  his  countrymen;  but  he  was  in  danger 
of  fuffering  deeply  in  the  caufe.  He  had  been  at  parti¬ 
cular  pains  to  explain  an  argument  ufed  by  the  Irifh  on 
this  occafion,  that  brafs  moiiey,  being  illegal,  could  not 
be  forced  upon  the  nation  by  the  king,  without  exceed¬ 
ing  the  limits  of  his  prerogative.  Hence  the  oppofite 
party  took  occafion  to  charge  the  Irifh  with  a  defign  of 
carting  off  their  dependence  on  Britain  altogether:  but 
Swift,  having  examined  the  accufation  with  freedom, 
pointed  out  the  encroachments  made  by  the  Britifh  par¬ 
liament  on  the  liberties  of  Ireland ;  and  afferted,  that 
any  dependence  on  England,  except  that  of  being  fub- 
jefts  to  the  fame  king,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  reafon, 
nature,  and  nations,  as  well  as  tp  the  law  of  the  land. 
This  publication  was  fo  difagreeable  to  government,  that 
they  offered  a  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  the 
difeovery  of  the  author,  but,  as  nobody  could  be  found 
who  would  give  him  up,  the  printer  was  .profecuted  in 
his  Head  ;  however,  he  was  unanimoufly  acquitted  by  a 
jury  of  his  countrymen. 

The  Irifh  continued  to  be  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
while  the  Britifh  miniftry  feemed  to  watch  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  encroaching  upon  them  as  far  as  poffible.  Ap- 
prehenfions  being  entertained  of  a  defign  upon  Ireland 
by  the  partifans  of  the  Pretender,  in  1715,  a  vote  of  cre¬ 
dit  to  government  was  palled  by  the  houfe  of  commons 
to  a  considerable  amount.  This  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  national  debt  of  that  kingdom,  which  was  quickly 
augmented  to  feveral  hundred  tboufand  pounds;  for  the 
difeharge  of  which  a  fund  had  been  provided  by  admi- 
niftration.  An  attempt  was  made  during  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  lord  Carteret  (who  governed  Ireland  from  1725 
till  1731)  to  veft  this  fund  in  the  hands  of  his  majefty 
and  of  his  heirs  for  ever,  redeemable  by  parliament. 
This  was  oppofed  by- the  patriotic  party;  who  infitted, 
that  .it  was  inccmfiftent  with  the  public  fafety,  and  un= 
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conftitutional,  to  grant  it  longer  than  from  feffion  to 
feflion.  In  1731  another  attempt  was  made  to  veit  the 
fame  in  the  crown  for  twenty-one  years  ;  but,  when  the 
affair  came  to  be  debated,  the  ftr'ength  of  both  parties 
was  found  to  be  equally  balanced.  Immediately  before 
the  vote,  however,  colonel  Tottenham,  having  ridden 
polt  on  the  occalion,  arrived  in  the  houfe,  and  determined 
the  queftion  againft  government. 

This  circumftance  happened  during  the  viceroyalty  of 
Carteret’s  fuccefl'or,  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  who  was  followed 
in  1737  by  the  duke  of  Devonfhire,  the  mod  magnificent 
of  the  chief  governors  of  Ireland  fince  the  time  of  the 
great  Ormond.  Unlike  'fome  of  his  predecefTors,  who 
had  come  to  Ireland  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  repairing 
a  fhattered  fortune,  this  nobleman  expended  his  private 
revenue,  not  only  in  a  fplendid  ltyle  of  living,  but  alfo 
in  works  of  public  utility.  Among  the  few  occurrences 
of  his  long  adminiftration,  which  palled  in  unufual  tran¬ 
quillity,  was  the  alarm  given  to  the  poffeffors  of  confif- 
cated  eftates,  by  an  application  of  the  earl  of  Clancarty 
to  the  king,  for  thi  reftoration  of  his  eftates  forfeited  by 
the  rebellion  of  1688.  Notwithftanding  the  countenance 
of  the  Britifh  cabinet,  the  Irifh  commons  made  fo  vigo¬ 
rous  an  oppolition  to  every  attempt  to  difturb  the  pur- 
chafers  of  forfeited  lands,  that  it  was  found  neceflary  to 
relinquifh  the  meafure.  Among  the  afts  palled  during 
this  period,  was  one  in  1737,  commanding  that  in  future 
all  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  juftice  fhould  be  in  the 
Tnglilh  language  inftead  of  Latin.  In  the  winter  of 

Ij'clcxridy  1  ti  common  wi.fli  flip  nrvrth  of  EuropCj  was 

vifited  by  a  froft  of  fuch  violence,  as  to  be  emphatically 
denominated  the  great  froft,  which  was  followed  by  fucli 
a  fcarcity  of  provilions,  that  famine  very  fenfibly  dimi- 
rilhed  the  population. 

The  behaviour  of  lord  Cheft.erfield,  who  was  made  go¬ 
vernor  of  Ireland  in  174.5,  is  highly  extolled  on  account 
of  his  moderation,  and  the  favour  he  (flowed  to  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  people.  As  the  apprehenfions  of  government 
were  then  very  confiderable,  on  account  of  the  rebellion 
which  raged  in  Scotland,  his  lordfnip  was  advifed  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  military  force  of  Ireland  by  4000  men.  Inftead 
of  this,  however,  he  lent  four  battalions  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  encouraged  the  volunteer  alTociaticns 
which  formed  in  different  parts  for  the  defence  of  their 
country.  Tliefe  battalions  he  replaced  by  additional  com¬ 
panies  to  the  regiments  already  on  the  eftablilhment ;  by 
which  means  he  faved  a  confiderable  expence  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  without  augmenting  the  influence  of  the  crown.  The 
fupplies  alked  by  him  were  fmall,  and  railed  in  the  molt 
eaiy  and  agreeable  manner  to  the  people ;  the  money  at 
the  fame  time  being  expended  with  the  utmoft  economy. 
There  was  even  a  laving,  which  he  applied  to  the  ufe  of 
the  public.  It  had  been  acuftom  with  many  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-governors  of  Ireland  to  bellow  reverlionary  grants, 
in  order  to  purchafe  the  afliftance  of  friends  in  fupport  of 
their  meafures.  Lord  Cheiterlield,  however,  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  practice  was  prejudicial  to  the  intereft  of 
the  nation,  put  a  ftop  to  it.  But  the  moll  remarkable  part 
of  his  adminiftration  was,  the  humanity  with  which  he 
treated  the  Roman  catholics.  Before  his  arrival,  the  Ro- 
roilh  chapels  in  Dublin  had  been  (hut  up  ;  their  priefts 
were  commanded  by  proclamation  to  leave  the  kingdom; 
And  fuch  as  difobeyed  had  been  fubjefted  to  imprifonment 
and  other  penalties.  Lord  Chefterfield,  convinced  that 
the  affection  is  to  be  engaged  'by  gentle  ufage,  permitted 
them,  on  the  contrary,  to  exercife  their  religion  without 
difturbance.  The  accufations  •  brought  againft  them  of 
forming  plots  againft  government,  were  difregarded  ;  and 
fo  much  was  his  moderation  and  uprightnefs  in  this  re- 
fpeft  applauded  by  all  parties,  that,  during  the  whole  of 
his  too-lhort  adminiftration, the  national  tranquillity  was 
not  once  interrupted  by  the  fmalleft  internal  commotion. 
On  his  leaving  the  ifland,  his  bull  was  placed  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  expence  in  the  caftle  of  Dublin. 

Lord  Chefterfield  'having  left  Ireland  in  the  fpring  of 


1746,  the  ifland  continued  to  be  governed  by  fords-juftices 
until  the  13th  of  September,  when  William  earl  of  Har¬ 
rington  came  over  with  the  powers  of  lord-lieutenant.  A 
conteft  in  the  election  of  reprefentatives  for  the  city  of 
Dublin  this  year  called  forth  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Charles 
Lucas,  fo  much  celebrated  for  his  patriotic  virtues.  Hav¬ 
ing  fome  years  before  been  admitted  a  member  of  the 
common-council,  he  refolved  to  exert  himfelf  in  behalf  of 
the  privileges  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  powers  of  this- 
city- corporation,  as  well  as  of  others,  bad  been  changed 
by  authority  derived  from  an  aft  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
and  among  other  innovations,  for  the  purpofe  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  influence  of  the  crowm,  they  deprived  the 
commons  of  the  power  of  choofing  the  city  magiftrates. 
This  was  now  vefted  in  the  board  of  aldermen  ;  which 
being  fubjeft  in  the  exercife  of  its  jurildiftion  to  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  privy-council,  was  confequently  depend¬ 
ent  on  government.  Mr.  Lucas  complained  loudly  of  the 
injury;  but,  as  this  law  could  not  be  altered,  he  fet  him¬ 
felf  to  inquire,  whether  incroachmeuts,  which  could  not 
be  juftified  by  law’,  had  not  been  made  on  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  ?  Having  fatisfied  himfelf,  by  fearching  dili¬ 
gently  into  ancient  records,  that  his  apprehenfions  were 
well-founded,  he  publilhed  his  difeoveries,  explained  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  refulting  from  them,  and  encou¬ 
raged  the  people  to  take  the  proper  fteps  for  obtaining 
redrefs.  The  confequence  of  this  was  a  conteft  between 
the  commons  and  aldermen,  which  lafted  two  years.  The 
former  ftruggled  in  vain  to  recover  their  loft  privileges; 
but  ibe  exei lions  of  Lucas  in  every  ftage  of  the  difpute 
had  rendered  him  fo  refpeftable  among  his  countrymen, 
that  on  the  death  of  fir  James  Somerville  he  was  encou¬ 
raged  to  declare  himfelf  a  candidate  for  a  feat  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  This  being  highly  agreeable  to  his  wilhes,  he  was 
elefted  accordingly;  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf,  not  only  by 
the  boldnefs  and  energy  of  his  fpeeches,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  by  a  number  of  addrelfes  to  his  countrymen.  In 
fome  of  thefe  he  particularly  confidered  the  feveral  branches 
of  the  conftitution,  and  pointed  out  the  encroachments  of 
the  Britifh  legiflature.  Government,  alarmed  at  his  bold¬ 
nefs,  determined  to  crulh  him  by  the  hand  of  power;  for 
which  reafon  the  molt  obnoxious  paragraphs  were  extract¬ 
ed  from  his  works,  and  made  the  foundation  of  a  charge 
before  parliament.  The  commons  voted  him  an  enemy 
to  his  country;  and  addreffed  the  lord-lieutenant  for  an 
order  to  prafecute  him  by  the  attorney-general.  The  uni- 
verfal  efteem  in  which  he  was  held  could  not  fereen  him 
from  minilterial  vengeance :  he  was  driven  from  Ireland  ; 
but,  having  fpent  fome  years  in  banilhment,  he  was  once 
more  enabled,  through  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  to 
prefent  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  the  city  of  Dublin. 
Being  again  elefted,  he  continued  to  diftinguilh  himfelf 
by  the  lame  virtuous  principles  for  which  he  had  been 
from  the  beginning  fo  remarkable;  and  died  with  the 
charafter  which  he  had  prelerved  through  life,  of  the 
incorruptible  Lucas. 

In  the  year  1753,  a  remarkable  conteft  took  place  be¬ 
twixt  government  and  the  Irifh  parliament  relative  to 
previous  confent.  As  the  taxes  for  defraying  ftate-expences 
are  itnpofed  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  it  thence 
naturally  follows,  that  they  have  a  right  to  fuperintend 
the  expenditure  of  them;  and,  by  an  infpeftion  of  the 
journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  it  appeared,  that  from 
the  year  1692  they  had  exercifed  a  right  of  calling  for  and 
examining  the  public  accounts.  When  any  furplus  re¬ 
mained  in  the  treafury,  it  was  alfo  cuftomary  to  difpofe 
of  it  by  bill  for  the  good  of  the  public.  In  the  year  1749, 
however,  a  confiderable  fum  having  remained  in  the  trea¬ 
fury,  the  difpofal  of  this  money  in  future  became  an  ob¬ 
ject  to  miniftry.  In  1751,  it  was  intimated  to  parliament 
by  the  lord -lieutenant,  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  “  that  his  ma- 
jelty  would  gracioufly  confent,  and  recommend  it  to  them, 
that  fuch  part  of  the  moneyas  then  remained  in  the  treafurv 
fhould  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.” 
As  this  implied  a  right  inherent  in  his  n&ajgfty.to  difpofe 
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of  the  money  as  he  thought  proper,  the  propofol  was  ac¬ 
counted  an  irfVafion  of  the  privileges  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons.  No  notice  was  therefore  taken  of  the  direction 
given  by  Dorfet,  but  the  bill  was  fent  over  to  England  as 
ufual,  without  any  notice  taken  of  his  majefty’s  confent. 
In  England,  however,  this  very  material  alteration  -was 
made,  and  the  word  confent^ introduced  into  it.  The  com¬ 
mons  at  this  time  did  not  take  any  notice  of  Such  an 
eflential  alteration;  but  next  year,  on  its  being  repeated, 
the  bill  was  rejected.  Government  were  now  at  the  ut- 
moll  pains  to  defend  the  meafure  they  had  adopted,  and 
pamphlets  were  publifhed  in  which  it  wasjuftified  on  va¬ 
rious  grounds.  The  event  at  laft,  however,  was,  that  his 
majefty  by  letter  took  the  money  which  had  been  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  difpute  out  of  the  treafury.  The  difcontent  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  public  money  from  the 
country,  was  increafed  by  the  difnriffal  of  moft  of  thofe 
favourer's  of  the  popular  caufe  who  held  employments  un¬ 
der  government.  The  patriots,  or  the  party  in  oppofition, 
were  ftudioufly  reprefented  to  the  king  and  the  Britifti 
miniftry  as  a  jacobite  and  popiih  faction,  who  aimed  at 
the  expuliion  of  his  majefty  from  the  throne.  To  coun- 
teraft  thefe  calumnies,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  as  the  eldeft 
peer  of  the  realm,  prefented  a  memorial  to  the  fovereign, 
fating  that  he  had  come  forward  at  the  requeft  of  feveral 
thoufonds  of  his  fellow-fubjetls,  to  allure  him,  that,  if  his 
loyal  kingdom  of  Ireland  wore  an  afpeft  of  difcontent,  it 
was  occasioned  folely  by  minifterial  misapplication.  This 
procedure,  as  might  be  expected,  gave  the  highell  offence 
to  minilters  ;  but  the  people  in  general  began  to  exprels 
their  Sentiments  with  fuch  freedom,  that  the  viceroy, 
alarmed  for  his  perfonal  Safety,  retired  from  the  kingdom, 
as  if  making  his  efcape,  under  the  protection  of  his  guards, 
and  a  mob  hired  for  the  purpofe. 

The  augmentation  of  the  revenue,  which  had  left  a  Sur¬ 
plus  to  extinguilh  the  public  debt,  had  been  lefs  the  eftefl 
of  the  increafe  of  the  national  riches  than  of  the  national 
extravagance,  which,  by  an  undue  importation  of  foreign 
luxuries,  had  caufed  a  considerable  rife  in  the  cuftoms. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  circumftance.  From  1748,  when 
the  revenue  firft  began  to  rife  considerably,  to  1754,  this 
extravagance  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  produce 
of  the  latter  exceeded  that  of  the  former  by  upwards  of 
two  hundred  thoufond  pounds.  The  real  poverty  of  the 
kingdom,  however.  Soon  reverfed  this  deceitful  picture  of 
wealth.  From  1754  the  revenue  decreafed  through  the 
three  Succeeding  years;  and,  in  1757,  from  the  want  of 
due  encouragement  to  tillage,  the  kingdom,  and  Ulfter  in 
particular,  was  afflicted  with  famine.  One  of  the  firft  aCts 
of  the  adminiftration  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who  Suc¬ 
ceeded  the  marquis  of  Hartington  in  1757,  was  to  obtain 
a  king's  letter  for  twenty  thoufond  pounds,  to  be  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  chiffes.  Various  grants  were 
likewife  made  by  parliament  for  public  works;  and,  had 
all  the  fums  voted  for  fuch  purpofes  been  faithfully  ap  ¬ 
plied,  the  benefit  to  the  public  would  have  been  very 
great.  An  erroneous  opinion  of  the  national  wealth  Seems 
to  have  been  entertained  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
even  after  the  decline  of  the  revenue.  The  government 
of  the  former  augmented  the  military  expences  and  pen¬ 
sions  on  the  civil  eftablifhment,  while  the  grants  of  the 
Irifh  parliament  were  bountiful  beyond  the  public  ability. 
A  new  national  debt,  the  origin  of  the  funded  ftock  of 
Ireland,  rofe  with  rapidity.  In  1759  votes  of  credit  were 
given  for45°,oool.  The  Supply  of  thefe  loans,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  fo  poor,  drained  the  bankers  of  their  caih ;  and  the 
three  principal  houfes  in  Dublin  flopped  payment.  Art¬ 
ful  perlons,  however,  found  means  to  divert  the  public 
difcontent  occafioned  by  thefe  circumftances  into  a  wrong 
channel.  About  this  time  an  addr€fs  from  the  catholics 
of  Dublin,  exprefflve  of  their  loyalty,  was  prefented  to  the 
lord-lieutenant,  who  returned  fuch  a  gracious  anfwer,  that 
Similar  addreffes  poured  into  the  caftle  from  the  catholics 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Deligning  perlons  Seized  this 
opportunity  to  infinuate  that  the  Scheme  of  an  union  of 
Vol.  XI.  No.  757. 
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Ireland  to  Great  Britain  was  in  contemplation.  Inflamed 
by  the  report  that  their  country  was  to  be  deprived  of  its 
parliament,  and  fubjeCled  to  the  fame  taxes  a^  England, 
the  populace  of  Dublin  forced  their  way  into  the  houfe  of 
lords;  Seated  an  old  woman  on  the  throne;  fought,  but 
in  vain,  for  the  journals,  which  they  would  have  burned ; 
forced  fuch  of  the  members  of  both  houfes  as  they  could 
find,  to  Swear  that  they  Would  never  confent  to  an  union; 
deftroyed  the  coaches,  and  killed  the  horfes,  of  Some  ob¬ 
noxious  perlons  ;  and  erefled  a  gibbet  for  one  gentleman, 
who  fortunately  efcaped  their  fury.  The  garrifon  was 
under  arms  to  overawe  the  rioters,  who  at  night  difperfed 
of  them  Selves. 

The  profeflions  of  loyalty  made  by  the  catholics  were 
feafonable  at  this  time,  when  the  kingdom  was  threatened 
with  a  formidable  invafion  from  France.  In  this  meafure 
three  Squadrons  were  defigned  to  co-operate.  While  de 
la  Clue  and  Conflans,  each  with  a  powerful  armament, 
were  to  proceed  from  Toulon  and  Breft,  a  little  Squadron 
of  frigates  was  to  caufe  a  diverlion,  by  alarming  the  north¬ 
ern  coafts  of  Ireland.  The  two  former  being  met  and  de¬ 
feated  by  admirals  Bofcawen  and  Hawke,  the  latter  alone 
reached  the  place  of  its  deftination.  The  armament  con¬ 
fided  originally  of  five  Ihips  ;  one  of  48  guns,  two  of  36, 
and  two  of  24;  having  on-board  a  body  of  1270  land- 
forces.  They  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Thurot, 
whofe  reputation,  as  captain  of  a  privateer,  had  advanced 
him  to  this  dignity.  The  Squadron,  however,  was  driven, 
by  adverfe  winds  to  Gottenburgh  ;  where  having  conti¬ 
nued  a  few  days,  they  again  Set  foil.  On  their  arrival  off 
the  coaft  of  Ireland,  they  were  obliged  to  ftielter  themfelves 
in  Lough  Foyle  from  a  violent  ftorm  which  again  over¬ 
took  them.  The  wind,  however,  having  drifted,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  blow  tempeftuoufly,  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
out  to  fea.  Two  of  the  Ships  were  thus  Separated  from 
the  reft  by  the  violence  of  the  llorm,  and  returned  to 
France ;  but  the  remaining  three  direfted  their  courfe 
to  the  ifland  of  Ilay,  where  they  anchored ;  and,  having 
repaired  their  damages,  took  in  a  fupply  of  provisions, 
and  thence  failed  to  Carrickfergus. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  fmall 
number  of  troops  at  that  time  in  Carrickfergus  took  poll 
on  a  rifing  ground,  with  an  advanced  party,  to  obferve  the 
motions  of  the  enemy.  A  Ikirmifh  enfued  betwixt  this 
party  and  Thurot’s  men,  until  the  former,  having  expend¬ 
ed  all  their  ammunition,  were  obliged  to  retire  into  the 
town.  Having  in  vain  attempted  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  taking  poffefflon  of  it,  the  Britifh  troops  Ihut  them¬ 
felves  up  in  the  caftle,  where  they  were  foon  obliged  to 
capitulate,  after  having  killed  about  one  hundred  of  their 
enemies,  with  the  lofs  of  only  three  on  their  own  part. 
The  French,  having  plundered  the  town,  fet  fail  on  the 
26th  of  February;  and  three  days  after  were  all  taken, 
by  captain  Elliot,  Thurot  himfelf  being  killed  in  the 
engagement. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  George  III.  Ireland  firft  be¬ 
gan  to  be  dilturbed  by  a  banditti  who  ftyled  themfelves 
White  Boys-,  and,  as  thefe  were  generally  of  the  Roririfh 
perfuafion,  the  prejudices  againft  that  feft  broke  forth  in 
the  ufual  manner.  A  plot  was  alleged  to  have  been  formed 
againft  government ;  French  and  Spanifli  emiffaries  to  have 
been  fent  over  to  Ireland,  and  actually  to  be  employed  to 
aftift  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  real  caufe  of 
this  commotion,  however,  was  as  follows  :  About  the  year 
1739  the  murrain  broke  out  among  the  horned  cattle  in 
the  duchy  of  Holltein,  whence  it  foon  after  fpread  through 
the  other  parts  of  Germany.  From  Germany  it  reached 
Holland,  whence  it  was  carried  over  to  England,  where 
it  raged  with  great  violence  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
mitigation  of  the  penal  laws  againft  the  papifts  about  this 
time  encouraged  the  natives  of  the  South  of  Ireland  to 
turn  their  thoughts  towards  agriculture,  and  the  poor  be¬ 
gan  to  enjoy  the  neceffaries  of  life  in  a  comfortable  man¬ 
ner.  A  foreign  demand  for  beef  and  butter,  however, 
having  become  uncommonly  great,  by  reaifon  of  the  cattl’e- 
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diftemper  juft  mentioned,  ground  appropriated  to  grazing 
became  more  valuable  than  that  employed  in  tillage.  The 
cotters  were  every-where  difpoffeffed  of  their  little  poffef- 
fions,  which  the  landlords  let  to  monopolizers  who  could 
afford  a  higher  rent.  Whole  baronies  were  now  laid  open 
to  pafturage,  while  the  former  inhabitants  were  driven 
defperate  by  want  of  fubfiftence.  Numbers  of  them  fled 
to  the  large  cities,  or  emigrated  to  foreign  countries,  while 
thofe  who  remained  took  fmall  lpots  of  land,  about  an 
acre  each,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  where  they  endeavoured, 
if  poffible,  to  procure  the  means  of  protracting  a  miferable 
exiftence  for  themfelves  and  families.  For  fome  time  thefe 
poor  creatures  were  allowed  by  the  more  humane  land¬ 
lords  the  liberty  of  commonage;  but  afterwards'this  was 
taken  away,  in  defpite  of  juftice  and  a  pofitive  agreement; 
at  the  fame  time,  the  payment  of  tythes,  and  the  low  price 
of  labour,  not  exceeding  the  wages  in  the  days  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  aggravated  the  diftreffes  of  the  unhappy  fuf- 
ferers  beyond  meafure.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  illegal  methods  were  purfued  in  expectation  of 
redrefs.  The  people,  covered  with  white  {flirts  or  fmock- 
frocks,  affembled  in  parties  at  night,  turned  up  the  ground, 
deltroyed  bullocks,  and  levelled  the  inclofures  of  the  com¬ 
mons.  Befides  committing  other  aCts  of  violence,  thefe 
mifguided  people  placed  men  quite  naked  on  horfeback, 
on  laddies  covered  with  the  ikins  of  hedgehogs,  and  drove 
them  albng  in  excruciating  pain  ;  orleft  them  many  hours 
buried  to  the  chin  in  holes  in  the  ground,  with  branches 
of  thorns  trodden  clofely  round  them.  Thefe  efforts  and 
afts  of  violence,  though  fufficiently  alarming  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  yet  impotent  and  unavailing  in  a  public  view,  were 
conftrued  into  a  plot  againlt  the  government.  Numbers  of 
the  rioters  were  apprehended  in  the  counties  of  Limeric, 
Cork,  and  Tipperary,  and  fome  of  them  condemned  and 
executed.  In  different  places  thefe  unhappy  wretches, 
inftead  of  being  looked  upon  as  objeCts  of  compaffion, 
were  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Judge  Alton, 
however,  who  was  fent  over  to  try  them,  executed  his 
office  with  fuch  humanity  as  did  him  the  higheft  honour. 
A  moft  extraordinary  and  affefting  inftance  of  this  was 
difplayed,  when,  on  his  return  to  Dublin,  for  above  ten 
miles  from  Clonmell,  both  lides  of  the  road  were  lined 
with  men,  women,  and  children;  who,  as  he  paffed  along, 
kneeled  down  and  implored  the  bleffing  of  heaven  upon 
him  as  their  guardian  and  proteftor. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  violences  of  the  White  Boys  con¬ 
tinued,  notwithftanding  many  examples  were  made.  The 
idea  of  rebellion  was  ftill  kept  up;  and,  without  the  finall- 
eft  foundation,  gentlemen  of  the  firft  rank  were  publicly 
charged  with  being  concerned  in  it,  infomuch  that  fome 
of  them  were  obliged  to  enter  bail,  in  order  to  proteft 
themfelves  from  injury.  The  catholics  of  Waterford  pre- 
fented  in  a  petition  to  lord  Hertford,  the  governor,  in  1765, 
in  behalf  of  themfelves  and  brethren,  protefting  their  loy¬ 
alty  and  obedience  to  government ;  but  no  effectual  ftep 
was  taken  either  to  remove,  or  even  to  inveftigate,  the 
caufe  of  the  difturbances. 

About  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  White 
Boys,  a  fimilar  commotion  arofe  among  the  proteftants  in 
Ullter  ;  which,  however,  proceeded  in  part  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  caufe,  and  was  of  much  fliorter  duration.  By  an  aft  of 
parliament,  the  making  and  repairing  of  highways  in  Ire¬ 
land  was  formerly  a  grievous  oppreffion  on  the  lower  ranks 
of  people.  A  houfekeeper  who  had  no  horfe  was  obliged 
to  work  at  them  fix  days  in  the  year;  and,  if  he  had  a 
horfe,  the  labour  of  both  was  required  for  the  fame  fpace 
of  time.  Befides  this  oppreffion,  the  poor  complained 
that  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  work  at  roads  made 
for  the  convenience  of  individuals,  and  which  were 
of  no  fervice  to  the  public.  Nor  were  thele  the  only 
grievances  of  which  the  infurgents  at  this  time  complain¬ 
ed  :  the  tythes  exafted  by  the  clergy  were  faid  to  be  un- 
reafonable,  and  the  rent  of  lands  was  more  than  they 
could  bear.  In  1763,  therefore,  being  exafperated  by  a 
road  propofed  to  be  made  through  a  part  of  the  county 
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of  Armagh,  the  inhabitants  moft  immediately  affefted  by 
it  rofe  in  a  body,  and  declared  that  they  would  make  no 
more  highways  of  the  kind.  As  a  mark  of  diftinftion, 
they  wore  oak-branches  in  their  hats,  from  which  circum- 
ftance  they  called  themfelves  Oak  Boys.  The  number  of 
their  partifans  foon  increafed,  and  the  infurreftion  became 
general  through  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Derry, 
and  Fermanagh.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  they  were 
difperfed  by  parties  of  the  military;  and  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity  was  reftored,  with  the  lol’s  of  only  two  or  three 
lives.  The  road-aft,  which  had  been  fo  juftly  found  fault 
with,  was  repealed  next  l'eflion  ;  and  it  was  determined, 
that  for  the  future  the  roads  fliould  be  made  and  repaired 
by  a  tax  to  be  equally  affeffed  on  the  lands  of  the  rich 
and  poor. 

Befides  thefe,  another  fet  of  infurgents  called  Steel  Boys, 
foon  made  their  appearance,  on  the  following  account. 
The  eftate  of  the  marquis  of  Donegal,  an  abfentee  noble¬ 
man,  happening  to  be  out  of  leafe,  he  propofed,  inftead 
of  an  additional  rent,  to  take  fines  from  his  tenants. 
Many  of  thofe,  who  at  that  time  poliefled  his  lands,  were 
unable  to  comply  with  his  terms;  while  others,  who  could 
afford  to  do  fo,  infilled  upon  a  greater  rent  from  the 
immediate  tenants  than  they  were  able  to  pay.  The 
ufual  confequences  of  this  kind  of  oppreffion  inftantly 
took  place.  Numbers  being  difpoffeffed,  and  thrown. dei- 
titute,  were  forced  into  aits  of  outrage  fimilar  to  thofe 
already  mentioned.  One  of  thefe,  charged  with  felony, 
was  carried  to  Belfaft,  in  order  to  be  committed  to  the 
county  gaol ;  but  his  affociates,  provoked  by  the  ulage 
they  had  received,  determined  to  releafe  him.  The  de- 
fign  was  eagerly  entered  into  by  great  numbers  all  over 
the  country ;  and  feveral  thoufands,  having  provided  them¬ 
felves  with  offenfive  weapons,  proceeded  to  Belfaft  in  or¬ 
der  to  refcue  the  prifoner.  To  prevent  this,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  barracks,  and  put  under  the  guard  of  a  party 
of  l'oldiers  quartered  there  ;  but  the  Steel  Boys  preffed  for¬ 
ward  with  a  determination  to  accompli!!)  their  purpole 
by  force,  and  fome  fhots  were  aftually  exchanged  between 
them  and  the  foldiers.  The  confequences  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  fatal,  had  it  not  been  for  a  phyfician 
of  highly  relpeftable  charafter,  who  interpofed  at  the  rilk 
of  his  life,  and  prevailed  on  thofe  concerned  to  fet  the 
prifoner  at  liberty.  The  tumult,  however,  was  not  thus 
quelled.  The  number  of  infurgents  daily  increafed,  and 
the  violences  committed  by  them  were  much  greater  than 
thofe  of  the  other  two  parties.  Some  were  taken,  and  tried 
at  Carrickfergus,  but  none  condemned.  It  was  fuppofed 
that  the  fear  of  popular  refentment  had  influenced  the 
judges  ;  for  which  reafon  an  aft  was  paffed,  enjoining  the 
trial  of  fuch  priloners  for  the  future  to  be  held  in  coun¬ 
ties  different  from  thofe  where  the  crimes  were  committed. 
This  breach  of  a  fundamental  law  of  the  conftitution  gave 
fuch  offence,  that,  though  feveral  of  the  Steel  Boys  were 
afterwards  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  caftle  of  Dublin, 
no  jury  would  find  them  guilty.  This  obnoxious  law 
was  therefore  repealed  ;  after  which  fome  of  the  infur¬ 
gents,  being  tried  in  their  relpeftive  counties,  were  con¬ 
demned  and  executed.  Thus  the  commotions  were  ex- 
tinguiflied  :  but,  as  no  methods  were  taken  to  remove  the 
caufe,  the  continued  diffrelfes  of  the  people  drove  many 
thoufands  of  them  to  America  in  a  very  few  years. 

In  the  mean  time  a  very  material  alteration  had  taken 
place  in  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom  with  regard  to 
the  duration  of  parliaments.  At  an  early  period  thefe 
had  contiimed  only  for  a  year;  but  afterwards  they  were 
prolonged  until  the  death  of  a  fovereign,  unlefs  he  chofe 
to  diffolve  it  fooner  by  an  exertion  of  his  prerogative. 
Thus,  from  the  moment  of  their  eleftion,  the  commoners 
of  Ireland  were  in  a  manner  totally  independent  of. the 
people,  and  tinder  the  influence  of  the  crown;  and  go¬ 
vernment  foon  availed  itfelf  of  this  power  to  bribe  a  ma¬ 
jority  to  ferve  its  own  purpofes.  Various  methods  were 
thought  of  to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  all  proved  ineffeftual 
until  the  year  1768,  when,  during  the  adminiftration  of 
3  lord 
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lord  Townfhend,  a  bill  was  prepared  and  fent  over  to 
England,  by  which  it  was  enaCted,,  that  the  Irifh  parlia¬ 
ments  thenceforth  fhould  be  held  every  feven  years.  It 
was  returned  with  the  addition  of  one  year;  and  the  par¬ 
liaments  of  this  country  were  ever  afterwards  oCtennial. 
During  this  feffion  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Britifh 
miniftry  to  infringe  the  rights  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  a  very  material  point.  A  money-bill,  which  had  not 
originated  in  Ireland,  was  fent  over  from  Great  Britain, 
but  was  rejefted  in  a  fpirited  manner.  Its  rejection  gave 
great  offence  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  who  repeatedly  pro¬ 
rogued  the  parliament  till  the  year  1771. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  began  now  to  draw  towards  that 
crifis  which  effected  a  remarkable  revolution  in  favour  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  palling  of  the  oCtennial 
bill  had  diminilhed,  but  not  taken  away,  the  influence  of 
the  crown  ;  and  the  fituation  of  affairs  between  Britain 
and  America  had  inclined  miniftry  to  make  the  molt  they 
could  of  this:  influence.  In  1773  lord  Harcourt,  at  that 
time  governor  of  Ireland,  exerted  himfelf  fo  powerfully 
in  favour  of  adminift ration,  that  the  voice  of  oppolition 
in  parliament  was  almoft  entirely  filenced.  The  difficul¬ 
ties,  however,  under  which  the  whole  nation  laboured, 
began  now  to  be  fo  feverely  felt,  that  an  addrefs  on  the 
fubjeCt  was  prefented  by  the  commons  to  his  excellency. 
In  this  they  told  him,  that  they  hoped  he  would  lay  before 
the  king  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  reftr idled  in  its  commerce 
from  the  Ihort-fighted  policy  of  former  times,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  advantage  of  the  rivals, 
if  not  of  the  enemies,  of  Great  Britain.  Thefe  hardlhips, 
they  faid,  were  not  only  impolitic,  but  unjuft;  and  they 
told  his  excellency  plainly,  that  they  expedited  to  be  re- 
ftored  to  fome,  if  not  to  all,  their  rights,  which  alone 
could  juftify  them  to  their  conftituents,  for  laying  upon 
them  fo  many  burdens  during  the  couri'e  of  this  feffion. 

This  reprefentation  to  the  lord-lieutenant  produced 
no  effect;  and  Ireland  for  fome  years  longer  continued 
to  groan  under  the  burden  of  intolerable  reftriCtions,  of 
which  thofe  to  export  cattle  or  wool  have  already  been  no¬ 
ticed.  All  trade  with  Alia  was  excluded  by  charters  grant¬ 
ed  to  particular  companies;  and  reftriCtions  were  impofed 
upon  almoft  every  valuable  article  of  commerce  fent  to 
the  different  ports  of  Europe;  but  that  which  was  molt 
fenfibly  felt,  took  place  in  1776.  “-There  had  hitherto 
(fays  Mr.  Crawford)  been  exported  annually  to  America 
large  quantities  of  Irilli  linens:  this  very  confiderable 
fource  of  national  advantage  was  now  fliut  up.  Under 
pretence  of  rendering  it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy 
to  be  fupplied  with  the  means  of  fubflftence,  but,  in 
reality,  to  enable  a  few  rapacious  Englifh  contractors  to 
fulfil  their  engagements,  an  embargo,  which  continued, 
was  in  1776  laid  upon  the  exportation  of  provifions  from 
Ireland,  by  an  unconftitutional  ftretch  of  prerogative. 
Remittances  to  England,  on  various  accounts,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  the  payment  of  our  forces  abroad,  were  more 
than  ufually  confiderable.  Thefe  immediate  caufes  being 
combined  with  thofe  which  were  invariable  and  perma¬ 
nent,  produced  in  this  country  very  calamitous  effects. 
Black  cattle  fell  very  conliderably  in  their  value,  not- 
withltanding  that  cuftomers  could  not  be  had.  The 
price  of  wool  was  reduced  in  a  ftill  greater  proportion. 
Rents  every  where  fell;  nor,  in  many  places,  was  it  pof- 
fible  to  colledt  them.  An  univerfal  ftagnation  of  bufi- 
nefs  enfued.  Credit  was  very  materially  injured.  Far¬ 
mers  were  prefled  by  extreme  neceflity,  and  many  of 
them  failed.  Numbers  of  manufacturers  were  reduced 
to  great  diftrefs,  and  would  have  perifhed,  had  they 
not  been  fupported  by  public  charity.  Thofe  of  every 
rank  and  condition  were  deeply  afteCted  by  the  calamity 
of  the  times.  Had  the  ftate  of  the  exchequer  permitted, 
grants  might  have  been  made  to  promote  induftry,  and 
to  alleviate  the  national  diftrefs;  but  it  was  exhaufted  to 
a  very  uncommon  degree.  Almoft  every  branch  of  the 
revenue  had  failed.  From  want  of  money,  the  militia- 
law  could  not  be  carried  into  execution.  We  could  not 
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pay  our  forces  abroad;  and,  to  enable  us  to  pay  thofe  at 
home,  there  was  a  neceflity  for  borrowing  so,oool.  from 
England.  The  money  which  parliament  was  forced  to 
raife,  it  was  obliged  to  borrow  at  an  exorbitant  intereft. 
England,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  was  affeCted  with  the  wretched 
condition  to  which  our  affairs  were  reduced.  Individuals 
there,  who  had  eltates  in  Ireland,  were  ftiarers  of  the 
common  calamity;  and  the  attention  of  many  perfons  in 
the  Britifh  parliament  was  turned  to  our  fituation,  who 
had  even  no  perfonal  intereft  in  this  country.” 

While  things  were  in  this  deplorable  fituation,  earl 
Nugent,  in  the  year  1778,  undertook  the  caufe  of  the 
Irifh,  by  moving  in  parliament,  that  their  affairs  fhould 
be  taken  into  confideration  by  a  committee  of  the  whole 
houfe.  This  motion  being  agreed  to  almoft  unanimoufly, 
it  was  followed  by  feveral  others,  viz.  That  the  Irifh 
might  be  permitted  to  export  directly  to  the  Britifh 
plantations,  or  to  the .  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
all  goods  being  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the 
kingdom,  excepting  only  wool  or  woollen  manufactures, 
&c.  That  all  goods,  being  the  produce  of  any  of  the 
Britifh  plantations,  or  of  the  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  tobacco  excepted,  be  allowed  to  be  imported  di¬ 
rectly  from  Ireland  to  all  places,  Britain  excepted.  That 
cotton  yarn,  the  manufacture  of  Ireland,  be  allowed  to 
be  imported  into  Great  Britain.  That  glafs  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Ireland  be  permitted  to  be  exported  to  all  places, 
Britain  excepted.  With  refpeCt  to  the  Irifh  fail-cloth 
and  cordage,  it  was  moved,  that  they  fhould  have  the 
fame  privilege  as  for  the  cotton  yarn. 

Thele  motions  having  palled  unanimoufly,  bills  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland  were  framed  upon  them  accordingly. 
The  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  of  England,  how¬ 
ever,  now  took  the  alarm;  petitions  againft  the  Irifh  in¬ 
dulgence  w'ere  brought  forward  from  many  different 
quarters,  and  members  inftruCted  to  oppofe  it.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  a  warm  conteft  took  place  on  the  fecond 
reading  of  the  bills.  Mr.  Burke  fupported  them  with 
all  the  ftrength  of  his  eloquence;  and,  as  the  minifter 
feemed  to  favour  them,  they  were  committed  ;  though 
the  violent  oppofition  to  them  ftill  continued,  which 
induced  many  of  their  friends  at  that  time  to  defert  their 
caufe. 

Though  the  efforts  of  thofe  who  favoured  the  caufe  of 
Ireland  thus  proved  unfuccefsful  for  the  prefent,  they 
renewed  their  endeavours  before  the  Chriftmas  vacation. 
They  now  urged,  that,  independent  of  all  claims  from 
jultice  and  humanity,  the  relief  of  Ireland  was  enforced 
by  neceflity.  The  trade  with  Britifh  America  was  now 
loft  for  ever;  and  it  was  indifpenfably  requifite  to  unite 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  empire  in  one  common  intereft 
and  affeCtion.  Ireland  had  hitherto  been  pallive;  but 
there  was  danger  that,  by  driving  her  to  extremities,  fhe 
would  caft  off  the  yoke  altogether;  or,  even  if  this  fhould 
not  happen,  the  tyranny  of  Britain  would  be  of  little 
advantage;  as,  on  the  event  of  a  peace,  the  people  would 
defert  a  country  in  which  they  had  experienced 'fuch  op- 
preflion,  and  emigrate  to  America,  where  they  had  a 
greater  profpeCl  of  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  they  in¬ 
filled,  that  very  confiderable  advantages  muft  enfue  to 
Britain  by  the  emancipation  of  Ireland;  and  every  benefit 
extended  to  that  country  would  be  returned  with  accu¬ 
mulated  intereft.  The  bufinefs  was  at  laft  fummed  up 
in  a  motion  made  by  lord  Newhaven,  in  February  1779, 
that  liberty  fliould  be  granted  to  the  Irifh  to  import  fugars 
from  the  Weft  Indies.  This  was  carried;  but,  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Glafgow  and  Manchefter  having  petitioned 
againft  the  bill,  it  was  again  loft  through  the  interference 
of  the  minifter,  who  now  exerted  his  influence  againft  the 
relief  in  favour  of  which  he  had  formerly  declared.  Va¬ 
rious  other  efforts,  however,  were  made  to  effeCt  the  in¬ 
tended  purpofe;  but  nothing  more  could  be  obtained 
than  a  kind  of  compromife,  by  which  lord  Gower  pledged 
himfelf,  as  far  as  he  could  anlwer  for  the  conduct  of 
others,  that,  during  the  recefs,  fome  plan  Ihouid  be  de¬ 
viled 
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vifed  for  accommodating  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  the  fa- 
tisfaCtion  of  all  parties. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  affairs  of  this  ifland  haftened  to 
a  crifis  which  forced  the  Britifli  miniftry  to  give  that 
relief  fo  long  folicited,  and  which  they  fo  often  promifed 
■without  any  intention  of  performing  their  protnifes.  As 
long  as  the  affairs  of  the  country  were  under  the  confide- 
ration  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  inhabitants  preferved 
fome  degree  of  patience ;  but,  when  they  found  them- 
felves  deferted  by  the  minifter,  their  difcontent  was  in- 
ffamed  beyond  meafure.  The  laws  he  had  palled  in  their 
favour,  viz.  an  allowance  to  plant  tobacco,  and  a  bill  for 
encouraging  the  growth  of  hemp,  were  confidered  as 
mockery  inftead  of  relief;  and  it  was  now  refolved  to 
take  fuch  meafures  as  Ihould  effectually  convince  the 
miniftry  that  it  was  not  their  intereft  to  tyrannife  any 
longer.  With  this  view,  affociations  againft  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  Britifli  commodities,  which  had  been  entered 
into  in  fome  places  before,  now  became  univerfal  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom ;  and  fuch  as  prefumed  to  oppofe  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  this  refpeCt  had  the  mortification 
to  find  themfelves  expofed  to  public  obloquy  and  con¬ 
tempt  on  that  account.  Thus  the  Irifh  manufactures 
began  to  revive;  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  found 
themfelves  obliged  ferioufly  to  take  into  confideration 
the  relief  of  that  country,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  very  neceffary  to  their  own  intereft.  To  this  alfo 
they  were  ftill  more  ferioufly  difpofed  by  the  military 
affociations,  which  had  taken  place  fome  time  before, 
and  now  affumed  a  molt  formidable  appearance.  Thefe 
at  firft  were  formed  by  accidental  caufes.  The  fituation 
of  Great  Britain,  for  fome  time,  had  not  admitted  of  any 
effectual  method  being  taken  for  the  defence  of  Ireland. 
Its  coalts  had  been  inlulted,  and  its  trading-lhips  taken 
by  the  French  and  American  privateers;  nor  was  it  at 
all  improbable  that  an  invafion  might  foon  follow.  “  The 
minifter  (fays  Mr.  Crawford)  told  us,  that  the  fituation 
of  Britain  was  fuch  as  rendered  her  incapable  of  pro¬ 
tecting  us.  The  weaknefs  of  government,  from  the 
following  circumltance,  was  ftrikingly  obvious.  The 
mayor  of  Belfaft  having  tranfmitted  a  memorial  to  the 
Jord-lieutenant,  fetting  forth  the  unprotected  ftate  of  the 
coalt,  and  requefting  a  body  of  the  military  for  its  de¬ 
fence,  received  for  anlvver,  that  he  could  not  afford  him 
any  other  afliftance  than  half  a  troop  of  difmounted 
horfe,  and  half  a  company  of  invalids.”  In  this  dilemma, 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  afl'ociated  for 
the  nurpofe  of  felf-defence ;  and,  on  the  fame  principle, 
a  few  volunteer  companies  were  formed  in  different  parts 
of  tfte  kingdom.  Thele  chofe  their  own  officers  ;  pur- 
chafed  their  own  uniforms  and  arms;  and,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  perfons  properly  qualified,  aflembled  regularly 
on  the  parade  to  acquire  a  knowledge  in  the  military  art. 
Their  relpeCtable  appearance,  and  the  zeal  they  fliowed 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  foon  excited  curiofity  and 
attrafted  refpeCf.  Their  number  increafed  every  day  ;  and 
people  of  the  firft  confequence  became  ambitious  of  being 
enrolled  among  them.  As  no  foreign  enemy  appeared 
againft  whom  they  might  exercil'e  their  military  prowefs, 
thefe  patriotic  bands  foon  began  to  turn  their  thoughts 
towards  a  deliverance  from  domeltic  oppreffion.  No 
fooner  was  this  idea  made  known,  than  it  gave  new  vi¬ 
gour  to  the  fpirit  of  volunteering;  infomuch  that,  by  the 
end  of  1778,  the  military  affociations  were  thought  to 
amount  to  at  leaft  30,000  men.  But,  while,  thus  for¬ 
midable  from  their  numbers,  and  openly  avowing  their 
intention  to  demand  a  reftitution  of  their  rights  from  the 
Britifli  miniftry,'  they  profeffed  the  utmoft  loyalty  and 
affeCtion  to  the  king ;  and,  with  regard  to  fobriety  and 
decent  demeanour,  they  were  not  only  unexceptionable, 
but  exemplary.  Inftead  of  exciting  difcrders  themfelves, 
they  reftrained  every  kind  of  irregularity,  and  exerted 
themfelves  with  unanimity  and  vigour  for  the  execution 
of  the  laws..- 

That  luch  a  body  of  armed  men,  aCting  without  any 


command  or  fupport  from  government,  fhould  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  apprehenfion  to  miniftry,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  In  the  infancy  of  their  affociations  indeed  they 
might  have  been  luppreffed  ;  but  matters  had  been  fuf- 
fered  to  proceed  too  far,  and,  as  they  flood  at  prefent,  all 
reftftance  was  vain.  As  the  volunteers  could  not  be  con- 
trouled,  fome  attempts  were  made  to  bring  them  under 
the  influence  of  the  crown;  but,  this  being  found  im- 
poflible,  miniftry  thought  proper  to  treat  them  with  an 
appearance  of  confidence;  and,  accordingly,  orders  were 
iffued  for  fupplying  them  with  16,000  Hand  of  arms. 

The  Irifh  parliament,  thus  encouraged  by  the  fpirit  of 
the  nation,  and  preffed  by  the  difficulties  arifing  from  the 
diminifhed  value  of  their  eftates,  refolved  to  exert  them¬ 
felves  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  order  to  procure  relief 
to  their  country.  At  their  meeting  in  October  1779,  an 
addrefs  to  his  majefty  was  drawn  up ;  in  which  it  was 
exprefsly  declared,  that  t!  it  was  not  by  temporary  expe¬ 
dients,  but  by  a  free  trade  alone,  that  Ireland  was  now 
to  be  faved  from  impending  ruin.”  When  this  addrefs 
was  carried  up  to  the  lord -lieutenant,  the  ftreets  of  Dub¬ 
lin  were  lined  with  volunteers,  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Leinfter,  in  their  arms  and  uniform.  But,  though  a 
general  expectation  of  relief  was  now  diffufed,  an  anxious 
fear  of  difappointment  ftill  continued.  If  the  ufual  fup- 
ply  was  granted  for  two  years,  there  was  danger  of  the 
diftreffes  continuing  all  that  time;  and,  after  it  was 
granted,  the  prorogation  of  parliament  might  put  a  flop 
to  the  expeCted  relief  altogether.  The  people,  however, 
were  not  now  to  be  trifled  with.  As  the  court-party 
fhowed  an  averfion  to  comply  with  the  popular  meafures, 
a  mob  rofe  in  Dublin,  who,  among  other  aCts  of  violence, 
pulled  down  the  houfe  of  the  attornhy-general,  and  did 
their  utmoft  to  compel  the  members  to  promife  their 
countenance  to  the  matter  in  hand.  When  the  point 
therefore  came  to  be  debated,  fome  efpoufed  the  popular 
fide  from  principle,  others  from  necefiity ;  fo  that  on  the 
whole  a  majority  appeared  in  favour  of  it.  A  fliort 
money-bill  was  palled  and  tranfmitted  to  England;  where, 
though  very  mortifying  to  the  minifter,  it  pafifed  alfo. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Britifh  parliament  in  December, 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  firft  taken  into  confideration 
in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  neceffity  of  granting  relief  to 
that  kingdom  was  ftrongly  fet  forth  by  the  lord  who  in¬ 
troduced  them.  He  faid,  the  Irilh,  now  confcious  of 
polfefling  a  force  and  confequence  to  which  they  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  ftrangers,  had  refolved  to  appiy  it  to  obtain 
the  advantages  of  which  the  nation,  by  this  fpiritcd  exer¬ 
tion,  fhowed  themfelves  worthy-.  Had  they  for  fome 
time  before  been  gratified  in  fmaller  matters,  they  would 
now  have  received  with  gratitude,  what  they  would,  as 
affairs  flood  at  prefent,  confider  only  as  a  matter  of  right. 
He  then  moved  for  a  vote  of  cenfure  on  his  majefty’s 
miniflers  for  their  neglect  of  Ireland.  This  motion  was 
rejected  ;  but  earl  Gower,  who  had  now  deferted  the 
caule  of  miniftry,  declared,  that  there  did  not  exift  in 
his  mind  a  fingle  doubt  that  the  vote  of  cenfure  was  not 
well  founded.  He  added,  in  his  own  vindication,  that 
early  in  the  lummer  he  had  promifed  that  relief  fhould 
be  granted  to  Ireland,  and  had  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  keep  his  word;  but  that  ail  his  efforts  had 
proved  fruitlefs. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  the  minifter  found  liimfelf 
fo  hard  preffed  by  the  arguments  of  the  minority,  and 
the  fliort  money-bill  from  Ireland,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
declare,  that  in  lefs  than  a  week  he  intended  to  move 
for  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  to  take  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  into  confideration.  On  the  13th  of  December  he 
accordingly  brought  forward  his  propofitions  in  favour  of 
this  kingdorti.  The  defign  of  thefe  was  to  repeal  the 
laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Irifh  manufactures 
made  of  wool  or  wool-flocks;  to  repeal  as  much  of  the 
aCt  of  19th  Geo.  II.  as  prohibited  the  importation  of  glafs 
into  Ireland,  except  of  Britifh  manufacture,  or  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  glafs  from  Ireland  5  and  to  permit  the  Irifh 
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to  export  and  import  commodities  to  and  from  the  Weft 
Indies  and  the  Britifh  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
f'ubjeCt  to  fuch  refolutions  and  reftriCtions  as  fhould  be 
impofed  by  the  Irifh  parliament. 

On  thefe  propofitions  his  1  ordfhip  made  feveral  remarks 
by  way  of  explanation.  One  cbjeCi  of  them,  he  (aid, 
was  to  reftore  to  Ireland  the  wool  export  and  woollen 
manufacture.  In  1692,  from  jealoufy  or  fome  other  mo¬ 
tive,  an  addrefs  had  been  prefented  by  the  Englifh  par¬ 
liament,  recommending  a  kind  of  compaCt  between  the 
two  kingdoms;  the  terms  of  which  were,  that  England 
fhould  enjoy  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  Ireland  the 
linen,  exclulively.  But,  notwithftanding  this  agreement, 
it  was  certain,  that  England  carried  on  the  linen  manu¬ 
facture  to  as  great  an  extent  as  Ireland,  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  former  retained  the  monopoly  of  woollens. 
The  firft  ftep  taken  in  confequence  of  this  agreement,  was, 
to  lay  a  heavy  duty,  equal  to  a  prohibition,  upon  all 
wool  and  woollens  exported  ;  and  when  this  aCt,  which 
was  but  a  temporary  one  by  way  of  experiment,  expired, 
the  Englifh  parliament  palled  a  fimilar  one,  and  made  it 
perpetual;  by  means  of  which,  and  fome  others,  a  total 
end  was  put  to  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  his  lordfhip  ob- 
ferved,  that,  upon  an  average  of  the  fix  years,  from  1766 
to  1772,  the  export  to  Ireland  was  fome  what  more  than 
two  millions ;  and,  in  the  fucceeding  fix  years,  from 
1772  to  1778,  about  as  much  more,  nearly  one  half  being 
Britifh  manufacture  and  produce,  the  other  half  certified 
articles,  of  which  this  country  was  the  medium  of  con¬ 
veyance.  The  native  produce,  on  an  average,  was  fome- 
what  more  than  900.000I.  but  of  this  only  200,0001.  were 
woollens.  The  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  therefore 
would  long  continue  in  a  ftate  of  infancy  ;  and,  though 
cloths  had  been  manufactured  fufficient  for  home-con- 
fumption,  yet  it  could  hardly  be  expedited  that  Ireland 
•would  rival  Great  Britain  at  the  foreign  markets,  when, 
after  the  expence  of  land-carriage,  freight,  infurance,  and 
factorage,  the  latter  was  able  to  underfell  Ireland  in  her 
own  market  on  the  very  fpot,  even  though  aided  by  the 
low  wages  and  taxes  paid  in  that  country. 

With  regard  to  the  linen,  his  lordfhip  obferved,  that, 
however  profperous  it  might  appear,  yet  ftill  it  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  great  improvement.  The  idea  of  extending  and 
improving  the  linen-manufaCture  of  Ireland  originated 
from  a  pamphlet  written  by  fir  William  Temple;  and 
this  gave  rife  to  the  compaCl  which  had  been  referred  to. 
But,  though  this  compaCl  was  now  about  to  be  diffolved, 
it  was  his  opinion  that  the  bounties  on  importing  Irifh 
linens  ought  not  to  be  difcontinued  ;  becaufe  it  appeared, 
that  the  Britifh  bounties  had  operated  as  a  great  encou¬ 
ragement  to  the  Irifh  manufactures,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  fum  appropriated  to  thiapurpofe  amounted  to  no  more 
than  13,0001. 

With  regard  to  the  diflolution  of  the  compaCl  betwixt 
England  and  Ireland,  he  obferved,  that,  as  a  more  liberal 
f'pirit  had  now  appeared  on  both  fides  of  the  water,  he 
hoped  both  kingdoms  would  be  perfectly  contented. 
Ireland  would  never  be  able  to  rival  England  in  the  fine 
woollen  fabrics;  but  allowing  the  Irifh  to  manufacture 
their  own  wool,  would  put  an  end  to  the  contraband  trade 
with  France  :  and  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that,  what¬ 
ever  was  an  advantage  to  Ireland,  mult,  fooner  or  later, 
be  of  fmgular  advantage  to  Great  Britain  ;  and,  by  the 
ptopofed  regulations  in  their  commercial  connections,  the 
two  kingdoms  would  be  put  more  upon  an  equality. 

With  regard  to  the  glafs-manufaCture,  his  lordfhip 
likewife  obferved,  that  Ireland  had  been  very  injurioufly 
treated.  Before  the  aCt  of  19  Geo.  II.  they  had  begun 
to  make  fome  progrefs  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  glafs- 
manufaCture ;  but  by  that  aft  they  were  not  only  pre¬ 
vented  from  importing  any  other  glafs  than  what  was  of 
Britifh  manufacture,  but  alfo  from  exporting  their  own 
glafs,  or  putting  it  on  a  horfe  or  carriage  with  a  defign  to 
be  exported.  1  his  aft  had  been  complained  of  in  Ireland 
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as  a  great  piece  of  injuftice,  and  it  was  the  intention  of 
his  proportion  to  remove  that  grievance. 

With  regard  to  the  third  propofition,  his  lordfhip  oh- 
ferved,  that  allowing  Ireland  a  free  trade  to  the  colonies 
mufi  be  confidered  as  a  favour  to  that  kingdom.  Con- 
fidering  her  even  as  an  independent  ftate,  fhe  could  fet 
up  no  claim  to  an  intercourfe  with  the  Britifh  colonies. 
By  every  principle  of  juftice,  and  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  by  the  cultora  of  the  other  European  powers  who 
had  fettlements  and  diftant  dependencies,  the  mother- 
country  had  an  exciufive  right  to  trade  with,  and  to  for¬ 
bid  all  others  from  having  any  intercourfe  with,  them. 
Were  not  this  the  cafe,  what  nation  under  the  fun  would 
fpend  its  blood  and  treafure  in  eftablifhing  a  colony,  and 
protecting  and  defending  it  in  its  infant  ftate,  if  other 
nations  were  afterwards  to  reap  the  advantages  derived 
from  fuch  labour,  hazard,  and  expence.  But,  though 
Great  Britain  had  a  right  to  reftrain  Ireland  from  trading 
with  her  colonies,  his  lordfhip  declared  himfelf  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  allow  her  to  participate  in  the 
trade.  This  would  be  the  only  prudent  means  of  afford¬ 
ing  her  relief:  it  would  be  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
candour  and  fincerity  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  had  not 
the  lead  doubt  but  it  would  be  received  as  fuch  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Britain,  however,  ought  not  to  be  a  fufferer  by 
her  bounty  to  Ireland  ;  but  this  would  be  the  cafe,  fhould 
the  trade  with  the  colonies  be  thrown  open  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  unaccompanied  by  reftriCtions  fimilar  to  thole  which 
were  laid  upon  the  Britifh  trade  with  them.  An  equal 
■trade  mult  include  an  equal  fhare  of  duties  and  taxes; 
and  this  was  the  only  proper  ground  on  which  the  bene 
fits  expeCted  by  the  Irifh  nation  could  be  either  granted 
or  defired. 

Having  made  fome  other  obfervations  on  the  propriety 
of  thefe  meafures,  they  were  regularly  formed  into  mo¬ 
tions,  and  paffed  unanimoufly.  In  Ireland  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  utmoft  joy  and  gratitude  by  both  houfes 
of  parliament.  On  the  20th  of  December  the  following 
refolutions  were  paffed:  “That  the  exportation  of  wool¬ 
len  and  other  manufactures  from  Ireland  to  all  foreign 
places,  will  materially  tend  to  relieve  its  diftreffes,  in- 
creafe  its  wealth,  promote  its  profperity,  and  thereby  ad¬ 
vance  the  welfare  of  Britain,  and  the  common  ftrength, 
wealth,  and  commerce,  of  the  Britifh  empire.  That  a  li¬ 
berty  to  trade  with  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America  and 
the  Welt  Indies,  and  the  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  will  be  productive  of  very  great  commercial  be¬ 
nefits  ;  will  be  a  molt  affectionate  mark  of  the  regard  and 
attention  of  Great  Britain  to  the  diftreffes  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  will  give  new  vigour  to  the  zeal  of  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  brave  and  loyal  people  of  Ireland  to  Hand  forth  in 
fupport  of  his  majefty’s  perfon  and  government,  and  the 
intereft,  the  honour,  and  dignity,  of  the  Britifh  empire.” 
The  fame  refolutions  were,  next  day,  paffed  in  the  houfe 
of  peers.  To  the  foregoing  propofitions  lord  North  ad¬ 
ded  three  others.  1.  For  repealing  the  prohibition  of 
exporting  gold  coin  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland.  2. 
For  removing  the  prohibition  to  import  foreign  hops  into 
Ireland,  and  the  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  foreign 
hops.  3.  For  enabling  his  majefty’s  Irifh  fubjeCls  to  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  Turkey  Company,  and  to  export 
woollens  in  Britifh  or  Irifh  bottoms  to  the  Levant.  In. 
fupport  of  this  laft  refolution  his  lordfhip  urged,  that  it 
was  neceffary,  becaufe,  the  exportation  of  woollens  having 
been  granted  to  Ireland,  the  Irifh  would  naturally  expeCt 
a  fhare  in  the  Turkey  trade,  which,  as  matters  flood,  was 
not  poflible,  it  having  hitherto  been  a  received  opinion, 
that  no  Irifhman  could  be  eleCted  a  member  of  the  Turkey 
Company. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  great  latisfaCtion  with 
which  the  news  of  thefe  bills  was  received  in  Ireland, 
it  was  not  long  before  thoughts  of  a  different  kind  be¬ 
gan  to  take  place.  It  was  fuggefted,  that  a  free  trade 
could  be  but  of  little  ufe,  if  held  by  a  precarious  tenure. 
The  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  was  reprefented  as  aii 
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aft  of  neceffity,  not  of  choice,  on  the  part  of  the  Britiffi 
parliament.  When  that  neceffity,  therefore,  no  longer 
emitted,  the  fame  parliament  might  recal  the  benefits  it  had 
granted,  and  again  fetter  the  friffi  trade  by  reftriftions 
perhaps  more  oppreffive  than  before.  To  fecure  the  ad¬ 
vantages  they  now  pofTeffed,  it  was  neceflary  that  the 
kingdom  (hould  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  free  conftitution. 
For  this  the  people  looked  up  to  the  volunteer  companies ; 
and  the  idea  of  having  fuch  a  glorious  objeft  in  their 
power,  augmented  the  numbers  of  thofe  which  had  alfo 
been  increafed  from  other  caufes.  They  had  now  received 
the  thanks  of  both  houl'es  of  parliament,  and  thus  had 
obtained  the  fanftion  of  the  legiflature.  Many  who  had 
formerly  refufed  to  conneft  themfelves  with  a  lawlefs 
body,  now  made  no  fcruple  to  enter  their  lifts.  Govern¬ 
ment  alfo  engaged  feveral  of  their  friends  in  the  volunteer 
caufe.  Sew  companies  were  therefore  raifed  ;  but,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  political  fentiments  of  the  officers,  the 
private  men  were  univ.erfally  attached  to  the  popular  caufe. 
The  national  fpirit  was  likewife  kept  up  by  feveral  pa¬ 
triotic  publications,  particularly  the  letters  iigned  Owen 
Roe  O’Nialv,  which  in  an  efpecial  manner  attracted  the 
public  attenfion  ;  nor  was  the  pulpit  backward  in  contri¬ 
buting  its  part  in  the  fame  caufe. 

Notwithftanding  all  this  zeal,  however,  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people  in  Ireland  feem  yet  to  have  behaved 
ip  a  very  fupine  and  carelefs  manner,  and  to  have  been 
entirely  obedient  to  the  diftates  of  government.  In  the 
houfe  of  commons,  Mr.  Grattan  declared,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1780,  that  “no  power  on  earth,  excepting  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  of  Ireland,  had  aright  to  make  laws 
to  bind  the  people. ”  Every  member  in  the  houfe,  (fays 
Mr.  Crawford,)  one  excepted,  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
the  propofition,  either  in  exprefs  terms,  or  by  not  oppof- 
ing  it ;  and  yet,  however,  aftoniffiing  it  may  appear,  it 
was  evident,  that,  had  the  queftion  been  put,  it  would  have 
been  carried  in  the  negative.  The  matter  was  compro- 
mifed.  The  queftion  was  not  put  5  and  nothing  relating 
to  it  was  entered  on  the  journals. 

This  inattention,  or  rather  unwillingnefs,  of  the  majo¬ 
rity  to  lerve  their  country,  was  more  fully  manifefted  in 
the  cafe  of  3  mutiny-bill,  which  they  allowed  to  be  made 
perpetual  in  Ireland,  though  that  in  England  had  always 
been  cautioufly  palled  only  from  year  to  year.  After  it 
•was  palled,  however,  fome  of  the  zealous  patriots,  parti¬ 
cularly  Mr.  Grattan,  took  great  pains  to  fet  forth  the  bad 
tendency  of  that  aft.  He  obferved,  that  Itanding  armies 
in  the  time  of  peace  were  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  conftitution  and  the  fafety  of  public  liberty;  they  had 
fub  verted  the  liberty  of  all  nations,  excepting  in  thofe 
cafes  where  their  number  was  fmall,  or  the  power  ot  the 
fovereign  over  them  limited  in  fome  refpeft  or  other;  but 
it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  fetting  bounds  to  the  power  ot 
the  chief  magiftrate,  if  the  people  chofe  by  a  ftatute  to 
bind  themfelves  to  give  him  a  perpetual  and  irrefiftible 
force.  The  mutiny-bill,  or  martial  law  methodized,  was 
directly  oppofite  to  the  common  law  of  the  land.  It  fet 
afide  the  trial  by  jury  and  all  the  ordinary  fteps  of  law  ; 
eftablilhing  in  their  itead  afummary  proceeding,  arbitrary 
crimes  and  puniffiments,  a  fecret  fentence,  and  Hidden 
execution.  The  objeft  of  this  was  to  bring  thofe  who 
were  fubjeft  to  it  to  a  Itate  of  implicit  fubordination, 
and  render  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  abfolute.  The 
people  of  England,  therefore,  from  a  laudable  jealoufy  on 
all  fubjefts  in  which  their  liberty  was  concerned,  had  in 
the  matter  of  martial  law  exceeded  their  ul'ual  caution. 
In  the  preamble  to  the  mutiny-aft,  they  recited  part  of 
fhe  Declaration  of  Right,  “  That  Handing  armies  and 
rpartift  law  in  time  of  .peace,  without  the  confent  of  par¬ 
liament,  are  illegal.”  Having  then  ftated  (he  purity  and 
fimplicity  of  thefr  ancient  conftitution,  and  fet  forth  the 
great  principle  of  Magna  Charta,  they  admitted  a  partial 
and  temporary  repeal  of  it;  they  admitted  an  army,  and 
a  law  for  its  regulation,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  li¬ 
mited  the  number  of  the  former,  and  the  duration  of 
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both  ;  confining  the  exiftence  of  the  troops  themfelves, 
the  law  that  regulated  them,  and  the  power  that  commanded 
them,  to  one  year.  Thus  were  the  Handing  forces  of 
England  rendered  a  parliamentary  army,  and  the  military 
rendered  effeftually  fubordinate  to  the  civil  magiftrate, 
becaufe  dependent  on  parliament.  Yet  the  people  of 
England  confidered  the  army,  even  thus  limited,  only  as 
a  neceilary  evil,  and  would  not  admit  even  of  barracks, 
left  the  foldier  ffiould  be  Hill  more  alienated  from  the  Hate 
of  a  fubjeft  ;  and  in  this  Hate  of  alienation  have  a  poft  of 
ftrength,  which  would  augment  the  danger  arifing  from 
his  fituation.  When  the  parliament  of  Ireland  proceeded 
to  regulate  the  army,  therefore,  they  ought  to  have  adopted 
the  maxims  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  as  well  as  the 
rules  of  Britiffi  difcipliue.  But  they  had  totally  departed 
from  the  maxims  and  example  of  the  Englifh,  and  that 
in  the  moft  inportant  concern,  the  government  of  the 
fword.  They  had  omitted  the  preamble  which  declared 
the  great  charter  of  liberty  ;  they  had  left  the  number  of 
forces  in  the  breaft  of  the  king;  and  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances  they  had  made  the  hill  perpetual. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irilh  nation  did  not 
at  firft  perceive  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  bill  in 
queftion.  The  reprefentations  of  Mr.  Grattan  and  others, 
however,  foon  opened  their  eyes,  and  a  general  diftatis- 
faftion  took  place.  This  was  much  increafed  by  two  un- 
fuccefsful  attempts  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  one  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  aft  for  modifying  Poyning’s  law  ;  and  the  other 
for  fecuring  the  independence  of  the  judges.  A11  univer- 
fal  difguft  againft  the  fpiritlefs  conduft  of  parliament  now 
took  place  ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  people  were  once  more 
fixed  on  the  volunteers. 

As  it  became  now  fomewhat  probable  that  thefe  com¬ 
panies  might  at  laft  be  obliged  to  aflert  the  rights  of  their 
countrymen  by  force  of  arms,  reviews  were  judged  ne- 
cefi'ary  to  teach  them  how  to  aft  in  larger  bodies,  and  to 
give  them  a  more  exaft  knowledge  of  the  ufe  of  arms.. 
Several  of  thefe  reviews  took  plate  in  the  courfe  of  the 
futnmerof  the  year  1780.  The  fpeftators  in  general  were 
ftruck  with  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the  fight;  the  vo¬ 
lunteers  became  more  than  ever  the  objefts  of  efteem  and 
admiration,  and  their  numbers  increafed  accordingly. 
They  lhowed  their  alacrity  to  ferve  their  country  in  the 
field,  on  a  report  having  arifen  that  the  kingdom  was  to 
be  invaded  by  (he  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  ; 
and  for  their  fpirited  behaviour  on  this  occafion  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  fecond  time  the  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

Such  prodigious  military  preparations  could  not  but 
alarm  the  Britiffi  miniftry  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  and  it 
was  feared  that  the  Iriffi  volunteers  might  come  to  the 
lame  extremities  as  the  Americans  had  done,  unlefs  their 
wifhes  were  complied  with.  Still,  however,  it  was  ima¬ 
gined  poffible  to  fupprefs  them,  and  it  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  lord-lieutenant  to  do  fo.  It  was  during 
the  adminiftration  of  the  earl  of  Buckinghamfliire  that  the 
volunteers  had  grown  into  fuch  confequence  ;  he  was 
therefore  recalled,  and  the  earl  of  Carlifle  appointed  in  his 
place.  Though  it  was  impoffible  for  the  new  governor 
to  fupprefs  the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  he  found  jt  no  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  obtain  a  majority  in  parliament.  Thus 
every  redrefs  was  for  the  prefent  effeftually  denied.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  modification  of  Foyning’s  law,  nor  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious*  parts  of  the  mutiny-bill,  could  be  obtained. 
The  volunteers,  exafperated  at  this  behaviour,  refolved  at 
once  to  fliow  that  they  were  determined  to  do  themfelves 
jultice,  and  were  confcious  that  they  had  power  to  do  fo. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  fouthern  battalion  of 
the  Armagh  regiment,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Charle- 
mont,  the  following  refolutions  were  entered  into,  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1781.  1.  That  the  moft  vigorous  and  effeftnal 

methods  ought  to  be  purfued  for  rooting  corruption  out 
from  the  legiflative  body.  a.  For  this  purpofe  a  meeting 
of  delegates  from  all  the  volunteer  aifociations  was  necel- 
lary  ;  and  Dungannon,  as  the  moft  central  town  in  the 
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province  of  Ulfter,  teemed  to  be  the  molt  proper  for  hold¬ 
ing  fucli  a  meeting.  3.  That,  as  many  and  lairing  advan¬ 
tages  might  attend  the  holding  fucli  a  meeting  before  the 
prefent  feflion  of  parliament  was  much  farther  advanced, 
the  15th  of  February  next  fnould  be  appointed  for  it. 

Thefe  refoluticns  proved  highly  offenfive  to  the  friends 
of  government,  and  every  method  was  taken  to  difcou- 
rage  it.  On  the  appointed  day,  however,  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  143  volunteer  corps  did  attend  at  Dungannon  ; 
and  the  refults  of  their  deliberations  were  as  follow  :  1. 
It  having  been  afferted,  that  volunteers,  as  fuch,  cannot 
with  propriety  debate  or  publilh  their  opinions  on  politi¬ 
cal  fu bjeifs,  or  on  the  conduct  of  parliament  or  public 
men,  it  was  vefolved  unanimoufly,  that  a  citizen,  by  learn¬ 
ing  the  ufe  of  arms,  does  not  abandon  any  of  his  civil 
rights.  2.  That  a  claim  from  any  body  of  men,  other 
than  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  of  Ireland,  to  make 
laws  to  bind  the  people,  is  illegal,  unconftitutional,  and 
a  grievance.  3.  Refolved,  with  one  diflenting  voice  only, 
that  the  powers  exercifed  by  the  privy-council  of  both 
kingdoms,  under  colour  or  pretence  of  Poyning’s 
law,  are  unconftitutional,  and  a  grievance.  4.  Refolved 
unanimoufly,  that  the  ports  of  this  country  are  by  right 
open  to  all  foreign  countries  not  at  war  with  the  king; 
and  that  any  burden  thereupon,  or  obftrudrion  thereto, 
excepting  only  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  are  uncon¬ 
ftitutional,  and  a  grievance.  5.  Refolved,  with  one  dil- 
fenting  voice  only,  that  a  mutiny-bill,  not  limited  in  point 
of  duration  from  feflion  to  feflion,  is  unconftitutional, 
and  a  grievance.  6.  Refolved  unanimoufly,  that  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  judges  is  equally  efiential  to  the  impartial 
adminiftration  of  juftice  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  And 
that  the  refufal  or  delay  of  this  right  is  in  itfelf  unconfti- 
tutional,  and  a  grievance.  7.  Refolved,  with  eleven  dif- 
fenting  voices,  that  it  is  the  decided  and  unalterable  de¬ 
termination  of  the  volunteer  companies  to  feek  a  redrefs 
of  thefe  grievances  ;  and  they  pledge  themfejves  to  their 
country,  and  to  each  other,  as  freeholders,  fellow-citizens, 
and  men  of  honour,  that  they  will,  at  every  enfuing  elec¬ 
tion,  fupport  only  thofe  who  have  fupported  them,  and 
■will  fupport  them  therein,  and  that  they  will  ufe  all  con- 
ftitutional  means  to  make  fuch  purfuit  of  redrefs  fpeedy 
and  effectual.  8.  Refolved,  with  oniy  one  diflenting  voice, 
that  the  minority  in  parliament,  who  had  fupported  thofe 
conftitutional  rights,  are  intitled  to  the  moft  grateful 
thanks  of  the  volunteer  companies  ;  and  that  an  add  refs 
to  this  purpofe  be  figned  by  the  chairman,  and  publifhed 
with  the  refolutions  of  the  prefent  meeting.  9.  Refolved 
unanimoufly,  that  four  members  from  each  county  of  the 
province  ot  Ulfter,  eleven  to  be  a  quorum,  be  appointed 
a  committee  till  the  next  general  meeting,  to  a  cl  for  the 
volunteer  corps,  and  to  call  general  meetings  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  as  occafion  requires.  10.  The  committee  being  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  the  time  of  general  meetings,  and  forne  other 
affairs  of  a  iimilar  nature,  fettled,  it  was  refolved  unani¬ 
moufly,  that,  the  court  of  Portugal  having  unjultly  refuted 
entry  to  certain  Irifli  commodities,  the  delegates  would 
not  confume  any  wine  of  the  growth  of  Portugal,  and 
that  they  would  ufe  all  their  influence  to  prevent  the  ufe 
ot  the  faid  wine,  excepting  what  was  then  in  the  kingdom, 
until  fuch  time  as  the  Irifh  exports  fliould  be  received  in 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  11.  Refolved,  with  only  two 
diflenting  voices,  that  they  hold  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  in  matters  of  religion  equally  facred  in  others  as  in 
themfelves;  and  that  they  rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws  againft  the  papifts,  as  a  meafure  fraught  with 
the  happieft  contequences  to  the  union  and  profperity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

While  thefe  proceedings  took  place  at  Dungannon,  the 
miniftry  carried  all  before  them  in  parliament.  In  a  de¬ 
bate  concerning  the  exclufive  legiflative  privileges  of  Ire¬ 
land,  a  law-member,  fpeaking  of  the  arbitrary  a£is  of 
England,  afferted,  that  “  power  conftituted  right and 
a  motion,  “that  the  commons  fliould  be  declared  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people,”  was  carried  in  the  negative. 
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Thefe  fcandalous  proceedings  could  not  but  haften  the 
ruin  of  their  caufe.  The  refolutions  entered  into  at  the 
Dungannon  meeting  were  received  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  with  the  utmolf  appljufe.  A  few  days  after,  Mr. 
Grattan,  whofe  patriotifm  has  been  already  taken  notice 
of,  moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  a  long  and  fpi- 
rited  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  declaring  the  rights  of  the 
kingdom,  and  afferting  the  principle  which  now  began  to 
prevail,  that  Ireland  could  legally  be  bound  by  no  power 
but  that  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  of  the  country ; 
though  the  Britifn  parliament  had  affumed  fuch  a  power. 
This  motion  was  at  prefent  rejected  by  a  large  majority  5 
but  their  eyes  were  foon  enlightened  by  the  volunteers. 

Thefe,  having  now  appointed  their  committees  of  cor- 
refpondence,  were  enabled  to  communicate  their  fenti- 
ments  to  one  another  with  the  utmoft  facility  and  quick- 
nefs.  An  aflociation  was  formed  in  the  name  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  reprefentatives,  freeholders,  and  inhabitants,  of  the 
county  of  Armagh,  wherein  they  let  forth  the  neceffity  of 
declaring  their  lentiments  openly  refpecling  the  funda¬ 
mental  and  undoubted  rights  of  the  nation.  They  de¬ 
clared,  that,  in  every  fltuation  in  life,  and  with  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  they  would  maintain  the  conftitu¬ 
tional  right  of  the  kingdom  to  be  governed  only  by  the 
king  and  parliament  of  Ireland;  and  that  they  would,  in 
every  inftance,  uniformly  and  ltrenuoufly  oppofe  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  any  ftatutes,  excepting  fucli  as  derived  their 
authority  from  the  parliament  juft  mentioned  ;  and  they 
pledged  themfelves,  in  the  ufual  manner,  to  fupport  what 
they  now  declared  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  This 
declaration  was  quickly  adopted  by  all  the  other  counties, 
and  Iimilar  fentiments  became  univerfally  avowed  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom.  The  change  in  the  Britifli  miniftry  in 
the  fpring  of  1782  facilitated  the  wiflies  of  the  people. 
The  duke  of  Portland,  who  came  over  as  lord-lieutenant 
in  April  that  year,  fent  a  mod  welcome  mellage  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  informed  them,  that  “his  majefty,  being  con¬ 
cerned  to  find  that  difeontents  and  jealoufies  were  pre¬ 
vailing  among  his  loyal  fubjects  in  Ireland  upon  matters, 
of  great  weight  and  importance,  recommended  it  to 
parliament  to  take  the  fame  into  their  moft  ferious  confl- 
deration,  in  order  to  fuch  a  Anal  adjuftment  as  might  give 
mutual  fatisfaftion  to  his  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.” 

Mr.  Grattan,  whofe  patriotic  efforts  had  never  been 
flackened,  now  ventured  to  propole  a  fecond  time  in  par¬ 
liament  the  addrefs  which  had  been  rejefted  before.  On 
the  1 6th  of  April  he  began  a  fpeech  to  this  purpofe  with 
a  panegyric  on  the  volunteers,  and  the  late  conduct  of 
the  people.  The  Irifli,  he  faid,  were  no  longer  a  divided 
colony,  but  an  united  land,  manifesting  itfelf  to  the  relt 
of  the  world  in  fignal  inftances  of  glory.  In  the  reft  of 
Europe  the  ancient  Ipirit  was  expired  ;  liberty  was  yielded, 
or  empire  loft  ;  nations  were  living  upon  the  memory  of 
pad  glory,  or  under  the  care  of  mercenary  armies.  In 
Ireland,  however,  the  people,  by  departing  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  other  nations,  had  become  an  example  to  them. 
Liberty,  in  former  times,  and  in  other  nations,  was  reco¬ 
vered  by  the  quick  feelings  and  rapid  impulfe  of  the  po¬ 
pulace.  But  in  Ireland,  at  the  prelent  period,  it  was  re¬ 
covered  by  an  aft  of  the  whole  nation,  reafoning  for  three 
years  on  its  fituation,  and  then  refeuing  itfelf  by  a  fet¬ 
tled  fenfe  of  right  pervading  the  land.  The  meeting  of 
the  delegates  at  Dungannon  was  an  original  meafure;  and, 
like  all  of  that  kind,  continued  to  be  matter  of  furprife, 
until  at  laft  it  became  matter  of  admiration.  Great  mea- 
fures,  fuch  as  the  meeting  of  the  Englifh  at  Runnymead, 
and  of  the  Irifli  at  Dungannon,- were  not  the  contequences 
of  precedent,  but  carried  in  themfelves  both  precedent 
and  principle  ;  and  the  public  caufe  in  both  inftances 
would  infallibly  have  been  loft  had  it  been  trufted  to  par¬ 
liament.  The  meeting  at  Dungannon  had  refolved,  that 
the  claim  of  the  Britifli  parliament  was  illegal  ;  and  this 
was  a  conftitutional  declaration.  The  Irifli  volunteers 
were  affociated  for  the  prefervation  of  the  laws ;  hut  the 
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conduft  of  the  Britifli  parliament  fubverted  all  law.  Eng¬ 
land,  however,  had  no  reafon  to  fear  the  Irifh  volunteers; 
they  would  facrifice  their  lives  in  her  caufe.  The  two 
nations  formed  a  general  confederacy.  The  perpetual  an¬ 
nexation  of  the  crown  was  a  great  bond  ;  but  Magna 
Charta  was  a  greater.  It  would  be  eafy  for  Ireland  to  find 
a  king  ;  but  it  would  be  impoflible  to  find  a  nation  who 
could  communicate  to  them  fuch  a  charter  as  Magna 
Charta;  and  it  was  this  which  made  their  natural  connec¬ 
tion  with  England.  The  Irifli  nation  were  too  high  in 
pride,  character,  and  power,  to  fuffer  any  other  nation  to 
make  their  laws.  England  had  indeed  brought  forward 
the  queftion,  not  only  by  making  laws  for  Ireland  the 
preceding  feffion,  but  by  enabling  his  majefly  to  repeal  all 
the  laws  which  England  had  made  for  America.  Had  (he 
contented  to  repeal  the  declaratory  law  againft  America  ; 
and  would  (lie  refute  to  repeal  that  againft  Ireland  ?  The 
Irifh  nation  were  incapable  of  fubmitting  to  fuch  a  dif- 
tinftion. 

Mr.  Grattan  now  found  his  eloquence  much  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  formerly.  The  motion  which,  during  this 
very  feflion,  had  been  rejected  by  a  great  majority,  was 
now  agreed  to  after  a  fliort  debate,  and  the  addrefs  to  his 
maiefty  prepared  accordingly.  In  this,  after  thanking  his 
majefty  for  his  gracious  melfage,  and  declaring  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  perfon  and  government,  they  affured  him. 
That  the  fubjefts  of  Ireland  are  a  free  people  ;  that  the 
crown  of  Ireland  is  an  imperial  crown  infeparably  an¬ 
nexed  to  that  of  Britain,  on  which  connection  the  interefts 
and  happinefs  of  both  nations  eflentially  depend;  but  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  is  diltinft,  with  a  parliament  of  its 
own  ;  that  there  is  no  body  of  men  competent  to  make 
laws  to  bind  Ireland,  except  the  king,  lords,  and  com¬ 
mons,  thereof,  nor  any  other  parliament  that  hath  any 
power  or  authority  of  any  l'ort  whatfoever,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  except  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  They  affured  his 
majefly,  that  they  humbly  conceive,  that  in  this  right  the 
very  eifenceof  their  liberties  did  exift;  a  right  which  they, 
on  the  part  of  all  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their  birthright, 
and  which  they  cannot  yield  but  with  their  lives.  They 
affured  his  majefty,  that  they  had  feen  with  concern  cer¬ 
tain  claims  advanced  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
in  an  aft  entitled,  “  For  the  better  fecuring  the  depen¬ 
dency  of  Ireland  ;”  an  aft  containing  matter  entirely  ir- 
reconcileable  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  nation. 
They  informed  his  inajelty,  that  they  conceived  this  aft, 
and  the  claims  it  advanced,  to  be  the  great  and  principal 
caufe  of  the  difcontent;  and  jealoufies  in  the  kingdom. 
They  affured  him,  that  his  commons  did  mod  fincerely 
•wifh,  that  all  the  bills,  which  become  law  in  Ireland, 
fhould  receive  the  approbation  of  his  majefty  under  the 
feal  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  yet,  that  they  conceived  the 
practice  of  fuppreifing  their  bills  in  the  council  of  Ireland, 
or  altering  them  any  where,  to  be  another  juft  caufe  of 
difcontent  and  jealoufy.  They  further  affured  his  ma¬ 
jefty,  that  an  aft  (the  mutiny-act)  entitled,  “  For  the 
better  accommodation  of  his  majefty’s  forces,”  being  un¬ 
limited  in  duration,  and  defeftive  in  fome  other  circum- 
ftances,  was  another  juft  caufe  of  jealoufy  and  difcontent. 
Thefe,  the  principal  caufes  of  jealoufies  and  difcontent 
in  the  kingdom,  they  had  fubmitted  to  his  majefty,  in 
humble  expectation  of  redrefs  ;  and  they  concluded  with 
an  affurance,  that  they  were  more  confident  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  redrefs,  as  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been, 
and  were,  not  more  difpofed  to  {hare  the  freedom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  than  to  fupport  her  in  her  difficulties,  and  to  fhare 
her  fate. 

To  this  remarkable  addrefs  a  moft  gracious  anfwer  was 
given.  In  a  few  days  the  lord-lieutenant  made  a  fpeech 
to  both  houfes  ;  in  which  he  informed  them,  that,  by  the 
magnanimity  of  the  king,  and'wifdom  of  the  Britifli  par¬ 
liament,  he  was  enabled  to  allure  them,  that  immediate 
attention  had  been  paid  to  their  reprefentations,  and  that 
the  legiflature  of  Britain  had  concurred  in  a  refolution  to 
remove  the  caufes  of  their  difcontents,  and  were  united 
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in  a  defire  to  gratify  every  wifh  expreffed  in  the  late  ad¬ 
drefs  to  the  throne  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  his  ma¬ 
jefty  was  gracioufly  difpofed  to  give  his  royal  aflent  to 
acts  to  prevent  the  fupprefling  of  hills  in  the  Irifli  privy- 
council,  and  to  limit  the  mutiny-bill  to  the  term  of  two 
years. 

The  joy  which  now  diffufed  itfelf  all  over  the  kingdom 
was  extreme.  The  warmeft  addreftes  were  prefented,  not 
only  to  his  majefty,  but  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  The  com¬ 
mons  inftantly  voted  ioo,oool.  to  his  majefty,  to  enable 
him  to  raife  20,000  men  for  the  navy  ;  and,  foon  after, 
5000  men  were  likewife  voted  from  the  Irifli  eftablifhment. 
The  volunteers  became  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  objects 
of  gratitude  and  univerfal  panegyric  ;  but  none  was  placed 
in  fo  confpicuous  a  light  as  Mr.  Grattan  :  addreftes  of 
thanks  flowed  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters  ;  and  the 
commons  addreffed  his  majefty  to  give  him  50,000k  as  a 
recompence  of  his  lervices ;  for  which  they  promifed  ta 
make  provifion. 

This  requeft  was  alfo  complied  with  ;  but  ftill  the  jea¬ 
loufies  of  the  Irifli  were  not  completely  eradicated.  As 
the  intended  repeal  of  the  declaratory  aft  was  found  to  be 
Ample,  without  any  claufe  exprefsly  relinquifhing  the 
claim  of  right,  feveral  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  liberties  of  Ireland  were  not  yet 
thoroughly  fecured.  The  majority,  however,  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  Ample  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  aft  was 
fufficient;  but  many  of  the  nation  at  large  differed  in  fen- 
timenfs.  Mr.  Flood,  a  member  of  the  houfe,  and  a  zea¬ 
lous  patriot,  now  took  the  lead  in  this  matter;  while  Mr. 
Grattan  loft  much  of  his  popularity  by  efpoufing  the  con¬ 
trary  opinion.  The  matter,  however,  was  to  appearance  fi¬ 
nally  fettled  by  the  volunteers,  who  declared  themfelves  on 
Mr.  Grattan’s  fide.  Still  fome  murmurings  were  heard  ; 
and  it  mtift  be  owned,  that  even  yet  the  conduft  of  Britain 
appeared  equivocal.  An  Engliffi  law  was  parted,  permit¬ 
ting  importation  from  one  of  the  Weft-India  iflands  to  all 
his  majefty’s  dominions;  and  of  courfe  including  Ireland, 
though  the  trade  of  the  latter  had  already  been  declared 
abfolutely  free.  This  was  looked  upon  in  a  very  unfa¬ 
vourable  light.  Great  offence  was  alfo  taken  at  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Englifh  houfe  of  lords  for  a  fpeech  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  afierted,  that  Great  Britain  had  a  right 
to  bind  Ireland  in  matters  of  an  external  nature  ;  and 
propofed  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpofe.  The  public 
difcontent  was  alfo  greatly  inflamed  by  fome  circum- 
ftances  relating  to  this  bill,  which  were  particularly  ob¬ 
noxious.  Lord  Beauchamp,  in  a  letter  addrefled  to  one 
of  the  volunteer  corps,  was  at  pains  to  fliow  that  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  legiflative  privileges  obtained  from  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Britain  was  infufficient.  The  lawyers  corps 
alfo,  who  took  the  queftion  into  confideration,  were  of 
the  fame  opinion  ;  but  the  circumftance  which  gave  the 
greateft  offence  was,  that  the  chief-juftice  in  the  Englifh 
court  of  king’s  bench  gave  judgment  in  an  Irifli  caufe, 
direftly  contrary  to  a  law  which  had  limited  all  fuch 
judgments  to  the  firft  of  June.  All  thefe  reafons  of  dif¬ 
content,  however,  were  removed  on  the  death  of  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
new  miniftry  who  fucceeded  him.  Lord  Temple  came 
over  to  Ireland,  and  his  brother  and  fecretary  Mr.  Gren¬ 
ville  went  to  England,  where  he  made  fuch  reprefenta¬ 
tions  of  the  difcontents  which  prevailed  concerning  the 
infufficiency  of  the  declaratory  aft,  that  Mr.  Townfliend, 
one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  moved  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remove  from  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  all  doubts  refpefting  their 
legiflative  and  judicial  privileges.  This  bill  contained, 
in  the  fulleft  and  molt  exprefs  terms,  a  relinquifhment  on 
the  part  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  of  all  claims  of  a  right 
to  interfere  with  the  judgment  of  the  Irifh  courts,  or  to 
make  laws  to  bind  Ireland  in  time  to  come. 

To  gratify  the  Irifli  by  a  mark  of  national  confequence, 
a  new  order  of  knighthood,  the  illuftrious  order  of  St. 
Patrick,  was  inftituted.  On  the  nth  of  March  1783,  the 
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knights  were  inverted  at  the  caftle  of  Dublin  ;  and  on  the 
17th,  tbcfertival  of  the  tutelar  faint,  the  ceremony  of  in- 
Ibllation  was  performed  with  great  magnificence.  About 
this  time  commifiioners  from  the  Gene.vefe,  who,  in  con- 
lequence  of  tire  preponderance  gained  by  the  ariftocratic 
party,  had  quitted  their  native  city  in  difguft,  arrived  in 
Ireland  to  negociate  for  a  fettlement  in  this  country. 
The  projeft  of  a  proteftant  colony  of  induftrious  and 
highly -civilized  artilbns  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  go¬ 
vernment,  who  afligned  50,000!.  for  its  execution,  and  di- 
refted  a  town,  named  New  Geneva,  to  be  built  for  the 
reception  of  thefe  ftrangers  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
near  the  union  of  the  rivers  Barrow,  Nore,  and  Suir, 
where  a  tract  of  land  was  fhortly  to  revert  to  the  crown. 
As,  however,  the  emigrants  infilled  not  only  on  being  re- 
prefented  in  parliament,  but  alfo  011  being  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  the  treaty  was  broken  oil',  and  the  intend¬ 
ed  fettlement  never  took  place. 

If  the  volunteer  aflociations  of  Ireland,  after  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  their  great  objeft,  the  emancipation  of  their  legif- 
lafure,  had  religned  their  arms,  when,  on  the  conclufion 
of  a  general  peace,  they  were  no  longer  neceflary  ;  their 
conduct  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  higheft  com¬ 
mendation.  Milled,  however,  by  dellgning  or  miftaken 
men,  and  influenced  by  the  example  of  fome  very  emi¬ 
nent  perlons  in  England,  they'  carried  their  exertions  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  true  policy,  and  turned  their  attention 
to  a  new  objeft,  a  reform  in  parliament.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  this  difcurtion,  earl  Temple,  whofe  fiiort 
adminiftration  had  been  diltinguilhed  by  various  econo¬ 
mical  reforms,  was  fucceeded  by  the  earl  of  Nortliington. 

An  artembly  of  forty-five  volunteer  companies  of  Ul- 
fter,  convened  on  the  ill  of  July,  1783,  at  Lifburne,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  effeft- 
ing  a  parliamentary  reform,  appointed  a  committee  for 
correfponding  with  other  locieties  ;  and  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  delegates  of  the  province  was  appointed  at 
Dungannon,  on  the  8th  of  the  following  September.  The 
delegates  of  272  companies  accordingly  met,  publilhed  re- 
folutions  concerning  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  in 
parliament,  and  elefted  five  perfons  to  reprefent  each 
■county  in  a  national  convention  to  be  held  in  Dublin  on 
the  10th  of  the  enfuing  November,  to  which  they  invited 
the  other  provinces  to  lend  deputies  likewife.  Agreeably 
to  this  invitation,  the  delegates  of  the  four  provinces  af- 
lenibled  in  the  Rotunda  at  Dublin.  Having  defied  the 
earl  of  Charlemont  their  prefident,  they  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  digeft  a  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  to 
prepare  a  report  on  the  fubjeft.  The  report  being  finifhed, 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  Henry 
Flood,  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  more  equal  re¬ 
prefentation  of  the  people  in  parliament.  This  was  ftre- 
nuoufly  oppofed  by  Barry  Yelverton,  the  attorney-general, 
who  declared  that  he  admired  the  volunteers  as  long  as 
they  confined  themfel  ves  to  their  firll  line  of  conduft  ;  but, 
that  to  receive  a  bill,  which  originated  with  an  armed  body, 
was  inconfiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  houfe  and  the 
freedom  of  debate.  The  motion  was,  after  a  warm  con- 
telt,  rejected  by  a  great  majority;  and  the  commons  im¬ 
mediately  palled  this  refolution  :  “That  it  was  then  necef- 
iary  to  declare  that  they  would  fupport  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  parliament  again  ft  all  encroachments.”  They 
likewife  voted  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  in  which  the  lords 
concurred,  alluring  his  majefty,  that  they  were  determined 
to  fupport  the  exilting  conftitution  witji  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  On  the  2d  of  December,  the  convention  of  de¬ 
legates  voted  an  indefinite  adjournment,  after  palling  a 
refolution  that  they  would  carry  on  individually  fuch  in- 
veftigations  as  were  neceflary  to  complete  the  plan  of  par¬ 
liamentary  reform;  and  having  agreed  upon  an  addrefs 
to  the  king  “exprefiive  of  their  duty  and  loyalty,  claim¬ 
ing  the  merit  of  their  part  exertions,  and  imploring  his 
majefty  that  their  humble  wifli  to  have  certain  nianifeft 
perverlions  of  the  parliamentary  reprefentation  of  this 
kingdom  remedied  by  the  legiflature  in  fome  reasonable 
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degree,  might  not  be  attributed  to  any  fpirit  of  innova¬ 
tion,  but  to  a  fober  and  laudable  defire  to  uphold  the 
conltitution,  to  confirm  the  fatisfaftion  of  their  fellow- 
fubjefts,  and  to  perpetuate  the  cordial  union  of  both 
kingdoms.”  This  tame  conclufion  of  a  bufmefs  fo  for¬ 
midable  in  its  outlet,  was  occufioned  by  the  juft  confi¬ 
dence  of  government,  and  the  diffidence  of  the  popular 
leaders,  who  had  not  expended  fo  firm  a  ref: fiance  to  their 
demands, 

The  change  in  the  Brltilh  adminiftration  which  ele¬ 
vated  William  Pitt,  the  fon  of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham, 
to  the  office  of  prime  minifter,  inverted  the  duke  of  Rut¬ 
land  with  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  at  the  end  of 
February,  1784..  The  queftion  of  parliamentary  reform, 
of  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  a  ftrenuous  advocate,  was 
again  brought  forward  ;  but  a  bill  to  that  effeft  was  re¬ 
jected  at  the  fecond  reading  by  the  houfe  of  commons. 

Difcontents  on  political  and  commercial  fubjefts  pervad¬ 
ed  the  nation,  and  riots  became  frequent.  In  confequence 
of  quarrels  between  the  mob  of  Dublin  and  the  garrifon, 
the  favage  cultora  of  houghing,  or  cutting  the  ham-ftrings 
of  the  ioldiers  who  were  found  ltraggling,  increafed  to 
fuch  an  alarming  pitch,  that  an  aft  was  parted  for  levy¬ 
ing  on  the  citizens  of  Dublin  a  maintenance  during  life 
for  every  foldier  thus  difablfed.  The  manufacturers  of 
the  metropolis  alfo,  affembling  in  riotous  bodies,  infulted 
fuch  merchants  and  ffiopkeepers  as  were  fufpefted  of  not 
adhering  to  the  agreement  pf  non-importation  of  Englilh 
cloths ;  and  fome  perfons  particularly  obnoxious  they 
even  tarred  and  feathered. 

In  compliance  with  the  general  outcry  for  parliamen¬ 
tary  reform,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  convened 
by  the  flieriffs  on  the  7th  of  June,  1784,  voted  a  feries  of 
refolutions,  in  which  they  arterted  the  right  of  the  people 
■of  Ireland  to  a  frequent  election  and  a  free  reprefenta¬ 
tion  5  and  that,  to  extend  the  right  of.fuffrage  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  catholics,  at  the  fame  time  preferving  in  its  fulleft 
extent  the  proteftant  government  of  the  country,  would 
be  a  meafure  fraught  with  the  happieft  conlequences,  and 
highly  conducive  to  civil  liberty.  They  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  an  addrefs  to  the  people,  and  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  king.  In  the  former,  every  eounty  and  large 
town  was  invited  to  depute  five  perfons  to  meet  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  on  the  25th  of  the  enfuing  Oftober,  in  a  national  con- 
grefs;  but,  when  the  petition  was  prelented  to  the  vice¬ 
roy  for  tranfmiffion  to  the  throne,  he  promifed  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  requeft,  though  he  declared  his  refolution  of 
conveying  at  the  fame  time  his  entire  dilapprobation  of  it, 
as  tending  to  diminifh  the  authority  of  the  laws  and  parliar 
ment  of  Ireland.  Vigorous  exertions  were  made  by  the  rni- 
niftry  to  prevent  the  affembling  of  the  intended  congrefs. 
The  fheriffs  of  Dublin,  who  had  figned,a  fummons  for  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  for  the  choice  of  delegates,  were 
threatened  by  Fitzgibbon,  the  attorney-general,  with 
the  vengeance  of  the  law,  and  intimidated  from  farther 
interference.  The  meeting  took  place  without  the  lhe- 
riffs,  and  the  delegates  were  chofen.  The  attorney-ge¬ 
neral  now  proceeded  to  file  informations  againft  the  ma- 
giftrates  who  had  prefided  at  fimilar  affemblies,  and  the 
printers  of  newfpapers  who  had  publilhed  their  obnoxious 
refolutions.  In  fpite  of  all  impediments,  the  congrefs 
met  at  the  appointed  time;  and,  after  a  fertion  of  three 
days,  finding  their  number  not  complete,  adjourned  to 
the  20th  of  the  following  January.  At  the  fecond  meet¬ 
ing  it  was  found  to  confilt  of  above  200  members,  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  27  counties,  and  moll  of  the  principal 
towns;  who  refolved  upon  an  application  to  parliament, 
couched  in  terms  fo  general  as  to  leave  the  mode  of  re- 
drefs  as  open  as  portible  to  the  legiflature. 

Before  the  prorogation  of  parliament  in  May  1784,  in- 
efteftual  attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  the  impofi- 
tion  of  taxes  on  manufaftured  goods  imported  into  Ire¬ 
land,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  domeftic  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  propofal  was  ridiculed  ;  but,  to  allay  the  con- 
fequent  public  diffatisfaction,  the  commons  unar.imoufty 
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voted  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  praying  for  the  eftabiiffi- 
ment  of  a  more  advantageous  fyltem  of  commerce  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Eleven  propofitions 
for  the  arrangement  of  fuch  a  fyltem,  tranfmitted  by  the 
minifter,  were  in  February  1785  fubmitted  to  the  Irifh 
parliament,  and,  having. been  ratified  by  both  houles,  not 
merely  with  approbation,  but  even  with  applaufe,  they 
were  returned  to  England  for  the  difcuffion  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  legiflature.  Here,  however,  petitions  diftated  by  the 
narrow  fpirit  of  commercial  jealoufy  poured  in  from  all 
quarters  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  obliged  to  new-model  the 
whole  plan.  By  his  alterations  and  the  amendments  of 
the  lords  and  commons,  the  commercial  propofitions  were 
augmented  in  number  to  twenty,  and  lo  changed  as  to 
form  quite  a  new  lyftem,  when  fubmitted  to  the  Irilh 
commons.  The  motion  of  the  fecretary  Orde,  for  leave 
to  intioduce  a  bill  for  their  adoption,  was  carried  by  fo 
fmall  a  majority,  that  he  foo.n  afterwards  declared  his  re- 
folution  of  relinquilhing  the  fubjeft  for  that  leffion,  and 
leaving  it  to  be  revived  or  neglefted  by  the  public.  Il¬ 
luminations  attefted  the  popular  joy  at  the  failure  of  this 
plan,  which  was  never  afterwards  renewed  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  either  kingdom.  Refolutions  againft  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  Englilh  manufactures  w'ere  generally  entered 
into;  and  the  tumults  occalioned  by  the  attempts  of  the 
populace  to  enforce  them,  gave  fome  alarm  to  adminif- 
tration. 

In  the  beginning  of  1787  the  parliament  was  prefented 
with  a  new  lubjeft  of  difcullion.  A  kind  of  infurreftion, 
commencing  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  extended,  in  1786, 
through  that  of  Cork  and  other  parts  of  Munfter,  and  was 
fo  fyftematically  conducted  as  to  demonftrate  the  advice  of 
perfons  of  legal  information,  though  the  pooreft  clals  of 
peafants  alone  appeared  as  aftors.  They  alfembled  un¬ 
armed  in  bodies  of  fome  hundreds,  and  even  thoufands, 
quietly  permitting  a  fmgle  magiftrate  to  feize  any  of  their 
number  charged  with  a  crime;  but  adminiftering  oaths 
to  the  people,  wherever  they  went,  to  obey  the  commands 
'  of  an  imaginary  leader,  whom  they  ftyled  Captain  Right,, 
whence  they  were  denominated  Right  Boys ,  to  pay  no 
more  than  a  certain  fum  per  acre  for  tythes,  not  to  luffer 
the  minifter  to  draw  them  in  kind,  and  not  to  permit  the 
interference  of  proctors.  As  long  as  they  confined  them- 
felves  to  this  objeft,  they  met  with  little  oppolition, 
though  they  had  perpetrated  on  fome  obnoxious  perfons 
the  lame  atrocious  cruelties  as  the  White  Boys;  but, 
when  they  began  to  limit  the  rent  of  land,  to  raife  the 
price  of  labour,  and  to  oppofe  the  collection  of  hearth- 
money,  the  alarm  of  infurreftion  became  general.  An  aft 
was  palled,  early  in  1787,  for  the  prevention  of  tumul¬ 
tuous  affemblies  and  illegal  combination.  On  this  occa¬ 
fion  Fitzgibbon,  the  attorney-general,  declared,  that, 
“according  to  the  bell  information,  the  clergy  were  fo  far 
from  the  praftice  of  extortion,  that,  inftead  of  the  tenth, 
their  legal  demand,  fcarcely  one  of  them  received  the 
twentieth;  that  the  peafants,  ground  to  powder  by  enor¬ 
mous  rents,  were  fo  far  from  being  able  to  pay  the  clergy 
their  dues,  that  they  pofleffed  neither  food  nor  raiment 
for  themfelves;  that  fome  landlords  had  inftigated  their 
tenants  to  rob  the  clergy  of  their  tithes,  not  for  the  alle¬ 
viation  of  their  own  diltrelfes,  but  with  a  view  of  adding 
the  amount  of  them  to  the  mercilefs  rack-rents  already 
impofed;  and  that  the  peafantry  of  Munfter,  bound  to 
pay  fix  pounds  an  acre  in  rent,  and  to  work  with  their 
landlords  for  five-pence  a-day,  could  no  longer  exift  in 
the  extreme  wretchednefs  to  which  they  were  reduced.” 

In  Oftober  1787  died  the  duke  of  Rutland,  a  viceroy 
beloved  by  the  Irilh  for  his  opennefs,  liberality,  and  con¬ 
vivial  dilpofition,  to  the  indulgence  of  which  he  fell  a 
viftim  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one.  Earl  Temple,  now 
created  marquis  of  Buckingham,  his  fuccelfor,  commenced 
fo  rigid  a  fcrutiny  into  the  various  official  departments, 
in  which  the  molt  fcancTalous  peculation  was  almoft  open¬ 
ly  praftifed,  that  fome  of  the  defaulters,  dreading  the  in- 
vcitigadon  of  their  accounts,  fl^d  the  kingdom,  while 
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others  fought  in  fuicide  a  refuge  from  impending  dif- 
grace.  But  to  have  profecuted  this  falutary  plan  of  re- 
lorm  on  a  grand  national  fcale,  though  it  could  not  but 
have  been  infinitely  beneficial  to  the  country,  would  have 
been  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  plan  of  government 
adopted,  perhaps  neceflarily,  for  Ireland,  by  the  Britilh 
cabinet — a  plan  which  required  an  enormous  expenditure 
ol  the  public  money  to  fupport  the  influence  of  the  vice¬ 
roy,  or  rather  of  the  court,  in  parliament. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  means  of  fecuring  a  majority, 
that  influence  was  overpowered,  when,  on  occafion  of 
the  malady  which  rendered  his  rnajefty  incapable  of  per¬ 
forming  the  royal  funftior.s,  the  Britilh  parliament  re- 
folved  to  confer  the  office  of  regent,  under  certain  reftric- 
tions,  on  the  heir-apparent.  It  was  the  plan  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  cabinet  that  the  prince  Ihould  be  recognized  as  re¬ 
gent  of  Ireland  with  the  fame  limitations;  but,  in  fpite  of 
all  the  exertions  of  the  viceroy  and  the  fervants  of  the 
crown,  the  Irifh  commons,  on  the  nth  of  February,  1789, 
voted  an  addrefs  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  “  requeuing  his 
royal  highnefs  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of  this 
kingdom  during  his  majefty’s  indifpofition,  under  the  title 
of  Prince-regent  of  Ireland,  with  all  the  regal  prerogatives 
belonging  to  the  crown  thereof.”  As  the  viceroy  refufed 
to  tranfmit  this  addrefs  to  the  prince,  the  two  houfes  ap¬ 
pointed  five  commiffioners  to  wait  upon  him  with  their 
application.  The  unexpected  recovery  of  the  king  fu- 
perfeded  the  objeft  of  their  million  ;  but  the  prince  in  his 
reply  allured  the  deputies  of  “his  gratitude  and  affeftion 
to  the  loyal  people  of  Ireland,  which  he  felt  indelibly  im¬ 
printed  on  his  '■heart. ”  Some  of  the  officers  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  removed  from  their  places  for  having  joined 
the  party  that  feetned  to  be  riling  into  power,  and  others 
were  promoted  for  their  fervices  on  this  occafion.  Among 
the  latter  was  Fitzgibbon,  the  attorney-general,  created 
earl  of  Clare,  and  invefted  with  the  dignity  of  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  the  firft  Irilhman  entrufted  by  the  Englilh  cabinet 
with  that  high  office. 

The  viceroy,  whofe  ad  mini  fixation  commenced  with 
favourable  expeftations,  neverthelefs  purfued  the  plan  of 
governing  by  pecuniary  influence,  for  which  purpofe  he 
not  only  created  new  places,  but  added  13,000k  a-year  to 
the  lift  of  penfions.  A  moll  vigorous  but  unavailing  op- 
pofition  was  maintained  by  the  popular  party;  who,  in 
order  to  conduft  their  parliamentary  warfare  the  more 
fyftematically,  formed  a  Whig-club  fimilar  to  that  efta- 
bliftied  in  London.  By  their  publications  alfo  in  the 
newfpapers,  they  kept  alive  in  the  nation  a  fpirit  of  dif- 
content  againft  the  meafures  of  government.  At  length, 
in  June  1789,  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  difgufted  with 
his  unpopular  fituation,  returned  to  England,  leaving  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  two  lords  jultices  till  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  his  fuccelfor,  the  earl  of  Weftmorelarid,  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1790. 

About  this  time,  the  principles  diffeminated  and  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  French  revolution  began  to  be  extenfively  dif- 
ful'ed,  and  ferioufly  adopted,  in  Ireland  ;  where  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  event  was  felt  with  much  greater  violence  than 
in  Britain.  The  lyftem  of  coercion  confequently  purfued 
.by  government  led  to  feverities  which  exceeded  the  due 
limits  of  the  law,  and  tended  to  increafe  the  popular  dif- 
contents.  But  the  two  great  queftions,  by  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  was  agitated,  and  the  alarm  of  adminiftration 
excited  in  a  Itill  greater  degree,  were  parliamentary  re¬ 
form  and  catholic  emancipation.  For  the  attainment  of 
thefe  ends,  an  aftociation,  under  the  name  of  United  Irijh- 
mcriy  was  formed  in  Dublin  in  November  1791,  with  the 
immediate  view  of  combining  into  one  phalanx  as  many 
natives  of  Ireland  as  poffible,  for  accompliffiing  a  change 
in  the  government  of  that  country ;  or,  in  the  words  of  their 
own  declaration,  “for  the  purpofe  of  forwarding  a  bro¬ 
therhood  of  affeftion,  a  communion  of  rights,  and  a  union 
of  power,  among  Iriffimen  of  every  religious  perfuafion, 
and  thereby  to  obtain  a  complete  reform  in  the  legifla¬ 
ture,  founded  on  the  principles  of  civil,  political,  and  re¬ 
ligious, 
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ligious,  liberty.”  Every  member,  on  his  admifiion  into 
this  fociety,  pronounced  and  fubfcribed  an  oath,  folemnly 
promifing,  in  the  awful  prefence  of  God,  to  ufe  his  exer¬ 
tions  for  the  promotion  of  this  plan.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the fentimeftts. generally  prevalent  in  thisalTocia- 
tion,  feme  of  its  members  certainly  entertained  projects  of 
the  moft  dangerous  nature,  nothing  lei's  than  the  total  lub- 
verlion  of  the  government,  and  theereftion  of  a  democra¬ 
tic  commonwealth  in  its  Head.  To  forward  this  treafon- 
able  delig'n,  they,  after  the  example  of  the  French,  adopt¬ 
ed  the  plan  of  railing  in  Dublin  national  guards,  who 
were  to  be  diltinguilhed  by  a  green  uniform.  The  9th 
of  December,  1792,  was  appointed  by  the  leaders  of  tliefe 
bands- for  a  general  mufter;  and  they  invited  all  the  vo¬ 
lunteer  companies  of  the  metropolis  to  attend  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  liberty  in  France.  The 
government,  however,  now  conlidered  it  high  time  to  in¬ 
terfere.  A  proclamation  was  iil'ued  by  the  lord -lieute¬ 
nant,  peremptorily  forbidding  all  feditious  alfemblies,  and 
commanding  the  magiftrates  to  difperfe  them  by  military 
force,  if  admonition  (hould  prove  ineffectual.  This  me¬ 
nace  intimidated  the  national  guards,  and  the  propofed 
mufter  never  took  place ;  but,  on  the  14th  of  December, 
a  kind  of  .counter-proclamation  was  framed  by  the  heads 
of  the  fociety,  exhorting  the  volunteers  to  refuine  their 
arms  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  againft  foreign 
and  domeftic  foes,  and  adviling  the  proteftants  of  Ireland 
to  choofe  deputies  for  provincial  aflemblies,  preparatively 
to  a  general  convention,  which  they  declared  neceflary  for 
the  forming  of  a  common  caufe  with  the  catholics. 

That  the  catholics  fliould  take  meafures  to  ameliorate 
their  condition  while  the  public  mind  was  ltrongly  agi¬ 
tated  by  a  fpirit  of  reform,  was  perfeftly  natural.  A  fe- 
icret  committee  for  the  management  of  their  political  con¬ 
cerns,  had  fubfifted  in  Dublin  ever  lince  the  year  1757. 
This  body  had,  in  its  meetings  in  1791,  prepared  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  parliament ;  butrfearful  of  being  fufpec'ted  by  go¬ 
vernment  of  revolutionary  defigns  or  democratic  princi¬ 
ples,  fome  refpeftable  catholics  declined  to  concur  in  this 
meafure,  and  at  length,  to  the  number  of  fixty-four,  in¬ 
cluding  the  lords  Kenmare  and  Fingal,  they  formally  fe- 
ceded,  and  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  viceroy,  aft’uring 
him  of  the  rcfpeElful  fubmificn  of  themfelves  and  the  catholic 
body  to  government,  and  their  rejignation  to  its  wifdcm  and  hu¬ 
manity.  The  reft  of  the  members  perfevered  in  their  ob¬ 
ject,  and  devifed  the  plan  of  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  feveral  towns  and  counties,  to  meet  in  Dublin, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  fubmit  to  government  the 
collective  fentiments  of  the  whole  catholic  community.  By 
this  aflembly  a  petition  to  the  king,  reprel'enting  the 
grievances  of  the  penal  ftatutes,  and  the  long-tried  pa¬ 
tience  and  loyalty  of  the  Irilh  catholics,  was  committed 
to  five  deputies,  to  be  prefented  to  his  majefty,  who  re¬ 
ceived  it  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  and,  at  the  enfuing 
meeting  of  the  Irilh  parliament,  he  recommended,  through 
the  lord-lieutenant,  a  ferious  attention  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  catholic  fubjefts. 

To  weaken  the  oppofition  in  parliament  to  their  claims, 
and  to  conciliate  the  proteftants,  the  catholics  publilhed 
a  difavowal  of  certain  dangerous  tenets  imputed  to  them; 
and  added  the  declarations  of  fome  foreign  catholic  uni- 
verfities,  given  in  anfwer-to  queries  propofed  from  Eng¬ 
land,  when  the  granting  of  indulgences  to  catholics  had 
been  under  confideration  in  that  country.  They  abjured,- 
as  deteftable  and  impious,  the  opinions,  that  princes,  ex¬ 
communicated  by  the  pope  or  any  ecclefiaftical  authority, 
may  be  murdered  or  depofed  ;  that  actions  in  their  own 
nature  irnmoral,  can  be  juftified  under  the  pretence  of 
their  being  committed  for  the  good  of  the  church,  or  in 
obedience  to  any  ecclefiaftical  power;  that  no  faith  is  to 
be  kept  with  heretics.  They  declared  their  difbelief  of 
the  competency  of  any  power  to  abfolve  them  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance,  or  from  any  juft  oaths  or  contrails; 
of  any  right  to  temporal  jurifdiftion  within  this  realm, 
direftly  or  indirectly  belonging  to  the  pope  o-r  any  fo¬ 
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reign  power;  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope;  and  of  any 
earthly  power  to  forgive  fins,  without  fincere  repentance. 
They  finally  renounced  all  claims  to  lands  forfeited  by 
their  anceftors,  and  all  intention  of  fubverting  the  eccle¬ 
fiaftical  eftabliftiment  exifting  in  Ireland.  But  while  the 
catholics,  aided  by  many  proteftants,  were  thus  endea¬ 
vouring  to  influence  the  legiflature  in  their  favour,  other 
proteftants,  fearful  of  the  confequences  of  their  admifiion 
to  participate  in  the  political  authority,  laboured  as  ftre- 
nuoufly  to  counteract  their  efforts;  and  the  prefs  teemed 
with  controverfial  writings  on  both  fides,  to  the  unhappy 
revival  of  religious  animofities,  the  moft  mifehievous  of 
all.  In  the  feftion  of  parliament  which  commenced  in 
January  1792,  fome  new  indulgences  were  neverthelels 
granted  to  the  catholics;  fuch  as  their  admifiion  to  the 
praftice  of  the  law,  intermarriage  with  proteftants,  and  an 
unreftrained  education  ;  but  a  mafs  of  difabilities  ftill  re¬ 
mained.  Through  the  influence,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke,  whofe  fon  had  been  chofen  by  the  Irilh  ca¬ 
tholics  for  their  agent,  an  aft  was  palled  in  1793,  by 
which  the  catholics  were  placed  nearly  in  the  fame  poli¬ 
tical  fituation  with  the  proteftants,  except  tljat  they  were 
ftill  excluded  from  feats  in  parliament  and  in  the  privy- 
council  ;  from  holding  the  office  of  flieriff  and  fome  other 
places  under  the  crown,  about  thirty  in  number,  fpecified 
in  the  aft;  and  that  their  voluntary  contributions  confti- 
tuted  the  foie  maintenance  of  their  clergy.  Some  other 
bills  of  a  popular  nature  palled  during  the  fame  feffion, 
with  the  concurrence  of  adminiftration,  into  laws.  By 
one  of  thele,  certain  dalles  of  placemen  and  penfioners 
were  excluded  from  fitting  in  parliament,  and  the  annual 
amount  of  penfions  was  reduced  from  j2o,oooi.  to  8o,oool. 
A  trade  to  India  was  granted  under  certain  reftriftions ; 
encouragement  was  given  for  the  improvement  of  barren 
land;  and  the  fum  of  200,000k  was  voted  for  the  fecurity 
of  a  loan  to  that  amount  by  the  bank  to  fome  mercantile 
houfes,  for  the  reftoration  of  commercial  credit,  which 
had  received  a  rude  (hock  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
war  againft  France,  efpecially  in  Dublin,  where  the  ftreets 
were  crowded  with  ftarving  weavers.  By  their  concilia¬ 
tory  conduft,  the  miniftry  procured  without  difficulty 
the  palling  of  two  afts  of  a  coercive  nature  ;  the  one  to 
prevent  the  importation  or  removal  without  licence  of 
arms  and  ammunition  ;  the  other  to  prevent  the  eleftion. 
or  appointment  of  conventions  or  other  unlawful  aflem¬ 
blies,  under  pretence  of  preparing  or  prefenting  public 
petitions  or  other  addreftes  to  his  majefty  or  parlia¬ 
ment.  By  this  meafure  the  projeft  formed  by  the- leaders 
of  the  United  Irilh  of  a  national  convention  to  be  held  at 
Athlone  was  defeated. 

Early  in  the  feffion,  a  fecret  committee  of  the  houfe  of 
lords  had  bpbn  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  the 
difturbandes  which  had  for  fome  time  prevailed  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Their  report  related  chiefly  to  a  " 
clafs  of  infurgents  called  Defenders,  and  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  United  Irilhmen.  It  appeared  that,  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  quarrel  between  two  peafants,  originated  a  feud, 
which  as  early  as  1785  diftrafted  part  of  the  county  of 
Armagh,  and,  having  aflumed  a  religidus  character,  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  fequel  into  feveral  of  the  adjacent  counties. 
Bands  of  prelbyterians  difarmed  and  otherwife  maltreated 
the  catholics  in  the  night,  and  difperfed  at  the  dawn, 
whence  they  were  denominated  Peep-of-day  Boys.  The  ca¬ 
tholics  aflociated  againft  their  adverl'aries  under  the  title 
of  Defenders,  and  fome  frays  with  bloodfhed  took'place  be¬ 
tween  the  hoftile  parties.  The  Defenders,  who  had  long 
become  the  aggreifors,  were  guilty  of  many  atrocious  afts 
of  murder  and  pillage;  and,  when  the  report  concerning 
them  was  drawn  up,  they  had  extended  their  aflbeiations 
through  the  counties  of  Louth,  Meath,  Cavan,  Monag¬ 
han,  and  the  adjacent  country.  About  the  lame  time 
all'o  fome  difturbances,  though  quickly  fupprefled,  were 
occafioned  by  unorganized  mobs  in  fome  parts  of  the 
fouth;  but  thefe  infurgents  belonged  rather  to  the  clafs 
of  Right  Boys  than  Defenders,  as  their  efforts  were  pria- 
4  cipally 
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c! pally  directed  to  the  diminution  of  tythes.  A  body  of 
about  2000  attacked  Wexford,  with  th,e  avowed  defign  of 
liberating  fame  prifoners  ;  but  were  rep.ulled  by  thirty-five 
Soldiers,  with  the  lofs  of  about  one  hundred  of  their 
11  umber. 

The  difcontents  of  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people  were 
much  augmented  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  by  an 
act  of  parliament  for  railing  a  militia  on  the  Englifh  plan, 
for  internal  defence.  The  public  mind  was  likewife  agi¬ 
tated,  about  the  beginning  of  179s,  by  the  arrelt,  trial,  or 
flight,  of  fome  of  the  leading  men  of  the  fociety  of  United 
Irish.  Their  fecretary,  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  was 
Sentenced  to  be  fined  and  impril'oned  for  the  publication 
of  a  feditious  libel  in  a  manlfelto  of  that  alfociation. 
William  Jackfon,  an  English  clergyman  of  the  established 
church,  condemned  on  a  charge  of  treafonable  correfpon- 
dence  with  agents  of  the  French  government,  avoided  the 
ignominy  of  a  public  execution  by  taking  poifon,  of  which 
he  expired  at  the  bar  of  the  court.  James  Napper  Tandy, 
and  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the  principal  framerand  agent 
of  the  fociety  of  United  Irilh,  dreading  the  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  be  produced  againft  them,  efcaped  to  France. 

The  appointment  of  earl  Fitzwilliam  to  the  lord-lieu- 
tenancy  of  Ireland,  was  hailed  by  the  people  as  a  molt 
nuS'picious  event;  but  the  want  of  a  good  underftanJing 
between  this  nobleman  and  the  Britifti  cabinet  caufed  his 
government  to  be  of  very  (hort  duration.  Arriving  in 
Ireland  on  the  4th  of  JantTaiy,  he  commenced  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  authority  by  difplacing  certain  perfons  whom 
he  confidered  unfit  for  co-operating  in  his  plan  for  re¬ 
storing  tranquillity  to  the  country.  The  parliament  a f- 
fembled  on  the  2ad,  and  granted  an  extraordinary  fupply 
of  1,700,000].  On  the  12th  of  the  following  month,  leave 
vvas  given,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grattan,  to  introduce  a 
bill  for  removing  all  the  disqualifications  under  which  the 
catholics  ftill  laboured;  but,  before  the  affair  could  be 
brought  to  a  decilion,  the  marquis  was  recalled,  and  earl 
Camden  appointed  his  rucceflor.  Such  was  the  popula¬ 
rity  of  the  former,  that  the  25th  of  March,  the  day  of 
Sis  departure,  was  obferved  at  Dublin  as  a  day  of  general 
mourning.  He  complained  of  having  been  deceived  by 
ministers  ;  and,  in  a  letter  published  in  vindication  of  him- 
felf,  he  affirmed  that  no  reftriftions  had  been  impofed 
upon  him;  but  that  he  had  been  left  at  full  liberty  to 
take  meafures  for  tranquillizing  the  kingdom,  and  attach¬ 
ing  the  tnafs  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  Britifii  government; 
and  that  miniflry  had  determined  on  catholic  emancipation. 
The  minifters  denied  the  charge,  but  would  not  permit  -a 
parliamentary  investigation. 

Earl  Camden  arrived  in  Dublin  at  the  end  of  March  ; 
and  on  the  5th  of  May,  the  bill  in  favour  of  the  catholics 
Wa»,  on  its  fecond  reading,  rejefted.  An  a6t  however 
pafTed  for  the  establishment  of  a  catholic  college,  for  the 
education  for  the  Rom  iff  prieffhood  of  young  men  of 
Ireland,  who  had  before  been  obliged  to  refort  for  that 
purpofe  to  foreign  universities.  A  feminary,  exclufively 
appropriated  to  catholics,  was  accordingly  founded  at 
Maynooth,  and  liberally  endowed  by  government;  and 
permission  was  alfo  given  to  perfons  of  that  perfuaiion  to 
Study  in  the  protefiant  univerfity  of  Dublin. 

This  indulgence  was  far  from  S'atisfaftory  to  the  catho¬ 
lics.  The  public  difcontent  was  manifested  in  various 
ways;  and  about  this  time  the  fociety  of  United  Irilhmen 
began  to  aft  upon  a  new  fyftem,  dark  and  deeply  plan¬ 
ned,  for  combining  the  malcontents  of  every  religion  in 
a  grand  confpiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government, 
and  the  eftablilhment  of  a  democratic  republic  in  Ireland. 
To  accomplilh  this  purpofe,  they  hefitated  not  to  folicit 
the  affi fiance  of  the  government  of  France.  Various  cir- 
cumftances  rendered  the  catholics  difpofed  to  concur  in 
fuch  a  meafure,  or  at  lead:  to  alienate  them  from  the  ex¬ 
isting  government.  In  the  weftern  counties,  where  lord 
■Carhampton  commanded,  the  magiftrates,  in  order  to  check 
the  wide-fpreading  evil  of  defenderilin,  had  feized  and 
lent  to  Serve  in  the  royal  navy  Such  men  as  were  couli- 
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dered  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  To  Screen  the  aftors 
in  thele  illegal  proceedings,  a  bill  of  indemnity  was  palled 
in  parliament ■;  and,  by  the  infurreft  ion-aft,  the  viceroy 
was  authorized,  on  the  requifition  of  feven  magiftrates, 
to  proclaim  any  county  or  district  in  a  ftate  of  insurrection, 
and  to  i n velt  its  magiftrates  with  that  power  which  lord 
Carhampton’s  affiftants  had  already  illegally  exerted.  In 
October  1796,  the  habeas-corpns  aft  was  fufpended  ;  and 
the  government  was  thus  enabled  to  impriion  fufpefted 
or  obnoxious  perfons  without  a  (Signing  any  caufe,  or 
bringing  them  to  trial. 

This  difaffeftion  of  the  catholics  was  increafed  by  the 
violent  proceedings  of  fome  of  their  protefiant  feilow- 
lubjecls.  To  oppofe  the  religious  confederacy  of  the 
Defenders,  the  lower  dalles  of  proteftants  of  the  eftablilh- 
ed  church  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  uniting  with  the 
prefbyterian  Peep-of-day  Boys,  formed  affociations  under 
the  name  of  Orange-men,  an  appellation  alfumed  from 
king  William  III.  prince  of  Orange.  Notwithstanding 
their  inferior  number,  they  werefoon  decidedly  victorious ; 
but,  like  the  Defenders  therrtfelves,  they  fhametully  abufed 
their  victory,  and  forcibly  expelled  fourteen  hundred  ca¬ 
tholic  families,  mod  of  whom  took  refuge  in  Connaught. 

To  be  the  better  enabled  to  .reprefs  the  increasing  force 
of  the  Irilh  union.,  and  to  repel  a  threatened  French  inva- 
fion,  government  began,  in  Oftober  1796,  to  embody  an 
armed  yeomanry,  confilting  chiefly  of  cavalry,  in  addition 
to  the  troops  of  the  line  and  militia.  The  force  of  the 
royal  army,  thus  Strengthened,  narrowly  efcaped  being 
put  to  the  tell  at  the  end  of  the  fame  year.  In  conl'e- 
quence  of  the  reprefentation  of  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Ire¬ 
land,  given  by  the  agCnts  of  the  United  Irishmen  to  the 
French  government,  the  latter  propoled  to  fend  an  arma¬ 
ment  to  allift  them  in  Shaking  off  the  dependence  of  this 
i/land  upon  Britain.  This  offer  was  accepted,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  invading  army  Ihould  aft  as  auxiliaries  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  fociety,  which,  on  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  its  object,  engaged  to  reimburfe  the  expences  of 
the  expedition.  A  formidable  fleet,  confilting  ,of  feven- 
teen  Ships  of  the  line,  thirteen  frigates,  and  twelve  Hoops,- 
with  tranlports,  the  whole  defigned  to  carry  an  army  of 
25,000  men,  under  the  command  of  general  Hoche,  one 
of  the  ableft  officers  in  the  French  fervice,  fet  fail  from 
Breft  on  the  16th  of  December.  Owing  to  a  fog,  two 
Ihips  of  the  line  were  disabled,  and  another  deftroyed  by 
Striking  againft  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  following  day  the  armament  was  difperfed  by  a 
tempelt.  On  the  24th,  admiral  Bouvet,  with  Seventeen 
veffels,  ten  of  which  were  of  the  line,  anchored  in  Bantry- 
bay,  and  fc*nt  a  boat  to  the  Shore  with  a  reconnoitring 
party,  who  were  immediately  made  prifoners  by  the  coun¬ 
try  people.  The  French  officers  were  eager  to  land  with 
fuch  troops  as  had -arrived  ;  "but  tlve  admiral,  deterred  by 
the  hoftile  afpeft  of  the  Irifn,  rel'olved  to  wait  for  the  ge¬ 
neral,  who  had  been  Separated  in  the  gale  from  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fleet.  Having  waited  in  vain  for  fome  days, 
during  which  he  had  to  encounter  very  tempeftuons  wea¬ 
ther,  the  admiral  returned  to  Breft,  where  the  other  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Scattered  fleet  alS'o  arrived,  with  the  loS's  of 
two  Ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  one  of  which  was- 
taken  by  the  British, 

In  the  north,  where  difaffeftion  increafed  with  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  the  meafures  adopted  by  government,  the  ftate  of 
the  country  was  very  unquiet.  Terror  was  employed  to 
fruftrate  the  operations  of  the  law  ;  magiftrates  who  had 
rendered  themielves  obnoxious  by  their  exertions  to  en¬ 
force  it  were  aflaffinated  ;  while  Subscriptions  were  raifed 
for  the  relief  and  defence  of  imprifoned  perfons.  Such 
proceedings  were  not  witnefled  with  indifference  by  the 
agents  of  government.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in 
many  districts  ;  numbers  of  the  lower  claffes  were  fent  on¬ 
board  the  royal  navy  ;  and  general  Lake,  who  commanded 
in  the  north,  w'as  authorised  to  take  fuch  Steps  as  he 
thought  expedient  for  the  prevention  of  disturbance.  He, 
in  confequen.ee,  issued,  on  the  13  th  of  March,  1797,  a  pro'- 
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clamatioji,  commanding  a  general  furrender  of  arms  in 
his  diftriiil;  and  the  troops  were  direfted  to  fearch  all  fuf- 
peSted  places,  and  to  prevent  unlawful  affemblies,  elpe- 
cially  after  a  certain  hour  in  the  night.  This  was  followed, 
in  May,  by  a  proclamation  from  the  lord-lieutenant,  de¬ 
claring  that,  as  the  civil  power  had  been  found  ineffica¬ 
cious,  orders  had  been  fent  to  the  military  officers  to  ufe 
their  exertions. for  the  fuppreffion  of  treafon;  and  offering 
a  pardon  to" all,  except  men  guilty  of  certain  fpecified 
crimes,  who  ffiould  furrender  to  the  magiilrates,  and  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  before  the  24th  of  June.  The  mi¬ 
litary  were  directed  to  aft  without  waiting  for  any  autho¬ 
rity  from  the  civil  power;  and  the  removal  of  this  reftraint 
was  produftive  of  fuch  effefts  as  might  be  expefted  from 
undifciplined  troops,  with  inexperienced  officers.  Con¬ 
flagration  and  plunder  involved  many  innocent  perfons  in 
abjeft  mifery.  The  houfes  of  thofe  who  produced  not  the 
arms  fuppofed  to  be  in  their  poffeffion,  were  burned  or 
pillaged,  and  many  were  tortured  to  force  a  difcovery. 
In  the  wealthy  town  of  Belfaft,  in  particular,  where  mi¬ 
litary  licence  was  rudely  exercifed,  the  deftruftion  of  pro¬ 
perty  Was  prodigious;  and  men  of  undoubted  loyalty  have 
declared,  that  the  conduft  of  fome  of  the  troops  in  Uliler 
feemed  calculated  to  excite  a  rebellion,  if  none  had  been 
intended. 

According  to  private  information,  however,  a  general 
inl'urreflion  was  intended  to  take  place  in  Ulfter  before 
the  end  of  June:  but,  by  the  vigorous  meafures  purfued 
to  prevent  it,  the  plan  was  fruftrated.  A  trifling  com¬ 
motion  only  took  place  near  the  mountains  in  the  county 
of  Down.  The  inferior  focieties  of  the  United  Iriffi  in 
the  north  difcontinued  their  meetings;  the  term  of  fur¬ 
render  and  pardon  was  by  proclamation  prolonged  to  the 
24th  of  July;  and  order  was  fo  far  reftored,  that  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  military  was  difpenfed  with, “and  the-ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice  again  committed  to  the  civil  power. 
The  leaders  of  the  union,  nofwithftanding  this  failure  in 
the  north,  were  zealoufly  extending  their  fyftem  in  the 
fouthern  and  vveftern  parts  of  the  ifland.  Their  organi¬ 
zation,  new-modelled  in  Auguft  1797,  had  affumed  a  mi¬ 
litary  form.  The  following  general  outline  will  afford 
fome  idea  of  the  conflitution  of  this  affociation.  It  con- 
filled  of  a  multitude  of  focieties,  clofely  linked  together, 
and  afcending  in  gradation  to  a  common  point  of  union. 
The  loweft  or  fimple  focieties  were  each  compofed  at 
mod  of  twelve  men,  as  near  neighbours  as  poffible,  fub- 
jcrft  to  the  infpeftion  of  one  another.  Five  fectetaries, 
defied  by  five  fimple  focieties,  formed  a  lower  baronial 
committee,  which  had  the  immediate  fuperintendence  of 
thefe  focieties.  Ten  delegates,  cliofen  in  like  manner 
from  ten  lower,  compofed  an  upper  baronial  committee, 
and  directed  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  ten  lower  committees. 
With  the  fame  fuperintendence  oyer  their  conftituent  af¬ 
lemblies,  delegates  from  the  upper  baronial  committees, 
one  from  each,  formed  county  committees  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  populous  towns  diftridt  committees  ;  the  pro¬ 
vincial  committees,  one  for  each  of  the  four  provinces, 
were  compofed  of  two,  and  in  fome  cafes  three,  delegates 
from  each  of '"the  diftrict  and  county  committees.  The 
fupreme  diredlion  of  the  whole  machine  was  veiled  in  an 
executive  directory  of  five  perfons,  unknown  to  all  except 
,  the  four  fecretaries  of  the  provincial  committees;  being 
defied  by  ballot  in  thefe  committees,  the  fecretaries  of 
which  alone  examined  the  ballots,  and  notified  the  elec¬ 
tion  to  none  but  the  perfons  on  whom  it  fell.  The  orders 
of  this  fecret  direfling  power  were  conveyed  through  the 
whole  body  by  channels  not  eafily  difcoverable.  Its  man¬ 
dates  were  carried  by  one  of  its  members  or.-ly,  to  onfi 
member  of  each  provincial  committee;  by  the  latSer  they 
were  communicated  to  the  fecretaries  of  the  diitrifl  and 
county  committees  in  the  province,  by  thefe  to  the  upper 
baronial  committees,  and  thus  downward  through  "the 
lower  baronial  to  the  fimple  focieties. 

The  military  was  engrafted  on  the  civil  organization. 
The  fecretary  of  each  of  the  fimple  focieties  was  its  ferjeant 
or  corporal.  The  delegate  of  five  fimple  focieties  to  a 
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lower  baronial  committee,  was  commonly  captain  ovef 
thefe  five,  that  is,  of  a  company  of  fixty  men  ;  and  the 
delegate  of  ten  lower  baronial  committees  to  an  upper  or 
diftrifl  committee,  was  generally  colonel  of  fix  hundred 
men,  compofed  of  the  fifty  fimple  focieties  under  the  fu¬ 
perintendence  of  this  upper  committee.  Out  of  three 
perfons  nominated  by  the  colonels  of  each  county  to  the 
diredory,  one  was  appointed  by  that  body  to  ad  as  adju¬ 
tant-general.  To  complete  the  fcheme,  a  military  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  by  the  diredory,  but  not  before  the 
beginning  of  1798,  to  devife  plans  for  the  diredion  of  the 
national  force  in  unaided  rebellion,  or  co-opera'tion  with 
a  foreign  army.  All  the  members  of  the  union  were  or¬ 
dered  to  furnifli  themfelves  with  mufkets  or  pikes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ability.  To  form  a  fund'  for  defraying  fhc 
expences  of  this  plan,  monthly  fubfcriptions  were  col- 
leded  in  the  feveral  focieties,  and  treafurers  appointed  for 
their  colledion  and  dilburfement. 

In  May  1797,  the  number  of  men  enrolled  in  Ulfter 
only,  as  members  of  this  fociety,  amounted  to  near  100,000. 
Its  principal  ftrength  then  lay  in  that  province,  and  in  the 
metropolis,  witli  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Kildare, 
Meath,  Weftmeath,  and  King’s  County.  Emiffaries  were 
difpatched  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  engage  their 
inhabitants  in  the  emifie ;  and,  to  roufc  the  numerous  Ca¬ 
tholics  to  fecond  their  views,  the  leaders  of  the  union  in¬ 
vented  and  induftrioufly  propagated  reports  of  intended 
maflacres  by  troops  of  proteftants  and  Orange-men,  who 
were  afferted  to  have  vowed  to  wade  knee-deep,  or,  if 
opportunity  (hould  be  given,  to  ride  faddle-deep,  in  the 
biood  of  catholics.  Though  fome  pains  were  taken  to 
refute  fuch  calumnies'  by  the  Orange  affociation,  which 
had  by  this  time  fpread  over  the  north  and  into  Leinfter, 
particularly  the  metropolis,  where  perfons  of  high  rank 
had  become  members,  yet  their  pacific  proteftations  gained 
no  credit  with  the  lower  claffes  of  catholics,  whofe  alarm 
and  bigotry  were  heightened  by  a  palloral  letter  from 
Dr,  Hulley,  the  Romiffi  bifhop  of  Waterford;  an  intem¬ 
perate  publication,  in  which  he  treated  the  proteftants 
with  great  infolence,  as  a  contemptible  feci,  whofe  prepon¬ 
derance  would  foon  be  at  an  end,  charging  them  with 
practices  of  which  they  were  innocent,  and  exhorting  the 
Romifii  clergy  to  interdift  the  children  of  their  parilhion- 
ers  from  mixing  with  proteftants  in  places  of  education. 

Two  committees  of  United  Irifhmen  had  been  arrefted 
at  Belfaft  ;  and,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1797,  a  fecret  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  was  ordered  to  examine 
their  papers.  The  report  of  this  committee  was  pubiiffied 
for  the  purpofe  of  undeceiving  thofe  members  of  the, Iriffi 
union,  who,  though  really  loyal,  had  been  feduced  into 
the  confederacy  by  the  idea,  that  its  ultimate  objeft  was 
parliamentary  reform.  On  the  15th  of  May  a  motion  for 
a  temperate  reform,  including  a  political  equalization  of 
catholics  with  proteftants,  was  made  by  Mr.  Ponfonby. 
Conceffion  in  thefe  two  points  was  recommended  as  a 
meafure  calculated  to  overthrow  the  Iriffi  union  by  re¬ 
moving  the  fubjefts  of  difeontent,  by  which  its  conduct¬ 
ors  had  been  enabled  to  work  with  fuch  effeft  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  fix  to  one;  on  which  Grattan,  whofe  efforts  in 
this  caufe  had  been  unremitted,  delpairing  of  fuccefs,  re- 
folved  on  a  total  feceffion  from  parliament. 

Attempts  had  been  made  in  other  places  againft  the 
fyftem  of  coercion.  Sheriffs  and  other  officers  legally  qua¬ 
lified  had  been  requefted  to  call  public  meetings  in  coun¬ 
ties,  towns,  and  diftrifls,  to  take  into  confideration  the 
propriety  of  preparing  addrefles  to  the  king  for  the  remcr- 
val  of  his  minifters.  The  affemblies' were  prevented  by 
the  refufal  of  the  officers,  or  by  threats  of  military  vio¬ 
lence  ;  and,  where  the  inhabitants  aflually  affembled,  they 
were  difperfed  by  the  troops.  But  this  was  not  the  extent 
of  the  oppreffion  which  the  Iriffi  had  on  this  occafion  to 
complain  of.  The  earl  of  Moira,  who,  in  March  and 
November  1797,  ineffeflually  moved  in  thf  Britiffi  houfe 
of  lords,  “That  an  humble  addrefs  ffiould  be  prefenied 
to  the  king,  praying  him  to  interpofe  his  paternal  au- 
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thority  for  allaying  the  alarming  difcontents  then  fubfift- 
Ing  in  Ireland,”  drew  a  horrible  pifture  of  the  ftate  of 
that  kingdom.  “  Before  God  and  my  country,”  faid  this 
nobleman,  “  I  fpeak  of  what  I  myfelf  have  feen.  I  have 
feen  in  Ireland  the  raoft  abfurd,  as  well  as  the  moft  dif- 
guftitig,  tyranny  that  any  nation  ever  groaned  under.  I 
nave  feen  troops  fent  full  of  this  prejudice,  that  every  in¬ 
habitant  of  that  kingdom  is  a  rebel  to  the  Britilh  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  moft  wanton  infults,  the  moft  grievous  oppref- 
fion,  praftifed  upon  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  in  a 
part  of  the  country  as  free  from  difturbance  as  the  city  of 
London.  Thirty  houfes  are  fometijnes  burned  in  a  fingle 
night;  but,  from  prudential  motives,  I  wifti  to  draw  a  veil 
over  more  aggravated  facts,  which  I  am  willing  to  attelt 
before  the  privy  council,  or  at  your  lordlhips’  bar.” 

Afts  of  barbarous  violence  performed  on  the  fide  of  loy¬ 
alty  were  not  generally  known  beyond  the  diftrift  in  which 
they  were  committed.  The  conductors  of  eftablifhed 
newfpapers  durft  not  publilh  them;  and  newly-inftituted 
prints,  in  which  this  caution  was  not  obferved,  were  foon 
luppreffed.  Thefe  prints,  indeed,  were  licentious,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  irritate  the  public  mind  againft  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  at  leaft  againft  the  adminiftration.  The  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Northern  Star,  printed  at  Belfaft,  were,  in  con- 
lequencc  of  the  fufpenfion  of  the  habeas-corpus  aft,  im- 
prifoned  in  Newgate;  but,  as  the  publication  was  never- 
thelefs  continued,  a  detachment  of  foldiers  was  fent  to 
deftroy  the  printing-office  and  all  its  contents.  The  Prefs, 
commenced  in  Dublin  in  the  latter  part  of  1797,  was  fo 
intemperate,  that  its  publiffier  was  confined,  and  the  pa¬ 
per  foon  afterwards  fuppreffed  by  virtue  of  a  law,  which 
authorifed  grand  juries  to  prefent  newfpapers  containing 
feditious  matter  as  nuifances,  and  magiftrates  to  deftroy 
the  printing  materials  after  fuch  prefentation.  Deprived 
of  this  mode  of  communication,  the  agents  of  the  Irilh 
union  privately  circulated  hand-bills  for  the  purpofe  of 
conveying  inftruttions  on  various  fubjefts  from  the  direc¬ 
tory.  To  diminilh  the  public  revenue,  and  thus  embar- 
rafs  the  government,  abftinence  from  fpirituous  liquors 
was  recommended  to  the  members  of  the  affociation  ;  the 
people  were  cautioned  againft  purchafing  quit-rents  of  the 
crown,  as  fuch  bargains  would  not  be  valid  under  a  new 
fyftem,  and  alfo  againft  accepting  bank-notes;  and  emif- 
faries, employed  to  corrupt  the  army,diftributed  bills  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  compaffion  for  the  fufferings  of  the  people, 
and  hatred  of  their  rulers. 

While  thefe  meafures  for  organizing  domeftic  oppofi- 
tion  were  actively  purfued,  the  Iriffi  direftory  kept  up  an 
Sntercouvfe  with  the  French  government,  and  demanded 
the  aid  of  a  force  of  not  lefs  than  five  or  more  than  ten 
thoul'and  men.  Preparations  were  made  at  Breft,  and  at 
the  Texel  in  Holland,  for  the  tranfportation  of  a  much 
more  numerous  army.  At  the  latter  port  15,000  men 
were  embarked;  but,  from  fear  of  the  Britilh  navy,  again 
put  on-ffiore;  and  the  fleet,  under  admiral  de  Winter, 
being  obliged  to  fail,  at  the  inftance  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  was  met,  and  totally  defeated,  in  October  1797, 
by  lord  vifcount  Duncan.  See  the  article  England, 
vol.  vi.  p.  788. 

Notwithftanding  the  difappointment  of  foreign  affift- 
ance,  the  direftors  of  the  confpiracy,  Arthur  O’Connor, 
a  fuppoled  lineal  defcendant  of  Roderic,  the  laft  Irilh  mo¬ 
narch,  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
jLeinfter,  Oliver  Bond,  a  refpeftable  merchant.  Dr.  Mac 
Nevin,  a  catholic,  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  a  lawyer, 
refolved  on  a  defperate  effort  at  infurreftion ;  and,  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  1798,  appointed  a  military  committee,  fent  inftruc- 
tions  to  the  adjutant-generals,  and  prepared  a  preffing 
difpatch  to  the  French  government.  To  give  the  greater 
•weight  to  the  latter,  O’Connor  himfelf  attempted  to  pafs 
through  England  to  France,  but  was  apprehended  on  fuf- 
picion  at  Margate,  with  Quigley,  an  Irilh  prieft,  and  Binns, 
a  member  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society.  Being 
brought  to  trial  at  Maidftone,  Quigley  was  condemned 
and  executed;  the  other  two  were  acquitted,  but  detained 
on  another  charge  of  treafon. 
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At  this  junftnve,  when  the  number  of  men  fworn  into 
this  confpiracy  amounted  to  at  leaft  500,000,  the  treachery 
of  an  individual  accomplilhed  more  in  behalf  of  govern¬ 
ment  than  all  the  vigilance  of  their  agents  could  have  ef¬ 
fected.  Thomas  Reynolds,  a  catholic  tradefman  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  poffeffing  an  eftate  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  appointments  of  colonel,  treafurer,  and  re,pre- 
fentative  for  that  county,  in  the  united  fyftem,  and  of  a 
provincial  delegate  for  Leinfter.  By  this  man  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  intentions  of  the  confpirators  were  difclofed 
to  government,  by  whom  he  was  rewarded  with  a  fum  of 
5000I.  and  a  yearly  penlion  of  1560k  and  has  fince  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  poft-office.  In  confequence  of 
liis  information,  the  thirteen  members  compofing  "Phe  pro¬ 
vincial  committee  of  Leinfter  were  apprehended  on  the 
12th  of  March,  in  Dublin,  at  the  houfe  of  Oliver  Bond, 
who  was  alfo  arrefted,  with  Emmett  and  Mac  Nevin,  two 
other  members  of  the  directory.  The  vacancies  thus  made 
were  indeed  foon  filled  by  eleftion  ;  but  the  feizure  of 
papers  had  expofed  the  plans  of  the  confpirators,  and  the 
new  members  were  far  inferior  in  talents  to  their  prede- 
ceffors.  To  prevent  defpondency,  they  induftrioufly  cir¬ 
culated  a  hand-bill,  announcing  the  fafety  of  the  perfons 
who  had  been  apprehended,  a  tenfold  aftivity  in  the  lead¬ 
ers,  and  a  perfect  organization  of  the  capital,  adding  a  cau¬ 
tion  againft  precipitate  meafures.  The  former  members 
of  the  direftory  had  alfo  exerted  themfelves  to  reftrain 
their  adherents  from  infurreftion,  and  even  from  afts  of 
local  violence  calculated  to  alarm  the  government,  till  they 
ftiould  perceive  a  ftrong  probability  of  fuccefs.  Their  ef¬ 
forts  for  the  political  union  of  fefts  had  been  attended 
with  confiderable  effeft  in  the  north  ;  but  in  the  fouth 
and  weft,  the  members  of  the  lower  clafs  could  never  be 
fo  reftrained  as  to  aft  with  uniformity  on  fuch  a  plan. 
Religious  jealoufies  were  revived  with  augmented  force 
by  falfe  reports  refpefting  Orange  affociations  ;  houfes 
were  burned,  and  murders  committed  ;  and  not  only  at 
night,  but  even  in  the  day-time  alfo,  bodies  of  men  tra¬ 
veled  the  country,  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  deliver 
fuch  arms  as  they  happened  to  pofi’efs. 

Determined  to  fupprefs  thefe  diforders,  government  at 
length  had  recourfe  to  the  proclaiming  of  military  law  on 
the  30th  of  March,  1798.  The  afts  of  violence  perpetrated 
in  purfuance  of  this  meafure  by  a  brutal  and  licentious 
foldiery,  and  by  the  inferior  agents  of  the  government, 
either  from  affefted  zeal  or  private  malignity ;  the  out¬ 
rages  committed  on  the  perfons  and  property  of  the  fuf- 
pefted  ;  the  tortures  inflifted  on  fome,  and  the  infults 
offered  to  others;  formed  a  mafs  of  fuch  aggravated  dif- 
trefs,  that  no  exhortations  could  prevail  on  the  lower 
claffes  to  bear  their  evils  with  patience  till  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  fuccefsful  infurreclion  ftiould  arrive.  Meanwhile, 
as  the  time  fixed  for  this  event  approached,  and  of  which 
government  had  received  full  information,  it  became  an 
objeft  of  confiderable  importance  to  apprehend  lord  Ed¬ 
ward  Fitzgerald,  who  had  franted  the  plan  of  attack,  and 
who,  from  his  military  ikill,  his  talents  and  couiage,  was 
a  formidable  enemy.  He  had  contrived  to  efcape  from 
Bond’s,  but  was  feized  on  the  19th  of  May,  in  Dublin, 
when  he  made  fuch  a  defperate  refiftance  with  a  dagger, 
that  he  was  mot  fecured  till  he  had  wounded  two  of  his 
affailants,  one  of  them  mortally;  and  himfelf  died  a  fort¬ 
night  afterwards  in  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  of  a  piftol-ffiot 
which  he  had  received  in  the  Ihoulder.  On  the  1 9th  and  20th 
of  the  fame  month,  others  of  the  confpirators  were  arreft¬ 
ed,  particularly  the  brothers  Henry  and  John  Sheares,  men 
of  great  abilities  in  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  and  who  had 
lately  been  raifed  to  the  fatal  eminence  of  direftors.  In 
the  houfe  of  Henry,  in  Baggot-ftreet,  was  found  the  rough 
draught  of  an  unfinilhed  proclamation,  intended  to  be 
publiffied  after  the  capital  ftiould  have  been  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  infurgents.  Nothing  can  afford  a  more  de¬ 
cided  proof  of  the  fanguinary  fentiments  of  the  confpira¬ 
tors  than  this  manifefto,  in  the  hand-writing  of  John 
Sheares ;  of  which  curious  document  the  following  is  an 
accurate  copy  and  fac-fimile ; 
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The  night  of  the  23d  of  May  had  been  fixed  for  the 
time  of  infurrefiion.  The  execution  of  the  plan  was  to 
commence  with  an  attack  on  the  camp  of  Lehaunftown, 
or  Laughlinilown,  feven  miles  fouthward  of  Dublin  ;  and 
another  party  was  to  l'eize  the  artillery  ftationed  at  Cha- 
pelizod,  twp  miles  to  the  weft  of  the  metropolis.  After 
accompli 'k  ing  thefe  objects,  the  two  parties  were  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Dublin,  to  co-operate  with  a  third,  which  was 
deftined  to  furprife  the  caftle.  As  the  whole  plan  was 
known  to  government,  the  plot  was  announced  on  the 
2?.d  to  both  houfes  of  parliament  by  a  meffage  from  the 
viceroy.  To  prevent  its  execution,  the  metropolis  was 
proclaimed  as  in  a  ftate  of  infurre&ion,  and  fo  guarded 
at  every  point  asto  prevent  the  poftibility  of  furprife;  and 
the  troops  throughout  the  country  were  ftationed  for  the 
like  purpofe.  Though  the  conductors  of  the  confpiracy 
were  in  prifon,  and  the  fyftem  of  the  Irifh  union  Teemed 
completely  broken,  yet  the  preparations  of  government 
to  fupprefs  infurreftion  were  not  capable  of  preventing  a 
partial  explofion.  The  country-people  in  the  diftricts 
adjacent  to  the  capital,  deftitute  of  leaders,  with  fcarcely 
any  ammunition,  or  other  arms  than  clumfy  pikes,  rofe 
at  the  time  appointed.  They  deftroyed  the  mail-coaches 
in  their  progrefs  from  Dublin,  and  that  night  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  they  had  feveral  lkirmifhes  with  fmall  parties 
of  the  royal  troops,  and  attacked  feveral  towns  near  the 
feat  of  government.  In  all  the  lkirmifhes  the  infurgents 
were  defeated,  except  atDunboyne  and  Barretftown,  where 
fmall  parties  of  the  Reay  and  Suffolk  fencibles  were  fur- 
prifed.  They  were  equally  unfuccefsful  in  their  attempts 
upon  the  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Profperous,  a  re¬ 
cently-improved  village  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  feven- 
teen  miles  from  Dublin.  Here,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
the  garrifon  was  furrounded,  the  barrack  fired,  and  thirty- 
feven  foldiers  perifhed  in  the  flames,  or  by  the  pikes  of 
their  aflailants.  A  body  of  about  a  thoufand  rebels  at¬ 
tempted,  before  day-light  on  the  24th,  to  furprife  Naas, 
garrifoned  by  three  hundred  of  the  Armagh  militia,  and 
fome  fquadrons  of  cavalry:  but  lord  Gosford,  the  com¬ 
mander,  having  been  apprifed  of  their  intention,  his  troops 
were  prepared  to  repel  the  aflailants,  whom  they  purfued 
with  fome  flaughter.  An  aftion  the  fame  morning  at  Kil- 
cullen,  was  chiefly  remarkable  as  affording  a  proof  of  the 
total  unfitnefs  of  cavalry  for  the  attack  of  pikemen.  Three 
hundred  of  the  latter  fuftained,  without  the  leaft  impref- 
fion,  three  furious  charges  from  a  body  of  light  dragoons 
and  Romney  fencible  cavalry,  who  loft  two  captains  and 
thirty  privates ;  yet  thefe  pikemen  were  a  few  minutes  af¬ 
terwards  totally  routed  by  twenty-two  fencible  infantry, 
led  againft  them  by  general  Dundas.  The  town  was  how¬ 
ever  abandoned  as  untenable  by  the  troops;  and  the  loy- 
alifts  from  this  and  other  parts  of  the  country  fled  to  Naas 
in  fuch  crowds,  that  molt  of  them  were  obliged  to  pafs 
the  night  in  the  ftreets. 

Hoftilities  having  now  openly  commenced  againft  the 
king’s  government,  proclamations  were  iffued  on  the 
24th  of  May,  by  general  Lake,  commander  in  chief,  the 
lord-mayor  of  Dublin,  and  the  lord-lieutenant.  In  the 
firft  it  was  notified,  that  the  general  was  determined  to 
exert,  in  the  moft  fummary  and  vigorous  manner,  the 
powers  veiled  in  him  for  the  fuppreflion  of  rebellion  ;  and 
that  all  perfons  not  in  military  uniform,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  magiftrates  and  members  of  parliament,  were  com¬ 
manded  to  remain  in  their  houfes  from  the  hour  of  nine 
at  night  till  five  in  the  morning.  In  the  fecond,  all  per¬ 
fons  in  Dublin  poffeffing  regiftered  arms,  were  enjoined 
immediately  to  furniffi  exaft  lifts  of  them  ;  fuch  as  were 
not  regiftered,  were  required  to  be  furrendered ;  and  every 
houlekeeper  was  commanded  to  fix  on  the  outfide  off  his 
door  a  lift  of  the  names  of  ail  perfons  refident  in  his  houfe, 
both  inmates  and  ftrangers.  The  third  gave  notice,  that 
all  his  majefty’s  general  officers  in  Ireland  were  authorifed 
to  ptinilh,  according  to  their  judgment,  by  martial  law,  all 
perfons  afting  or  affifting  in  the  rebellion. 

The  calamities  of  rebellion  would  have  been  far  lefs 
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lamentable,  had  not  the  power  thus  delegated  been  in 
numberlels  inltances  abufed.  One  of  the  earlieft  and  moft 
atrocious  of  thefe  occurred  after  the  attack  of  Carlow, 
which  took  place  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
May.  The  garrifon  of  450  men  was  fully  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  infurgents.  Different  parties  of  them 
had  been  directed  to  affail  the  town  from  different  quarters ; 
but,  the  plan  not  being  executed  in  concert,  onlv  one 
column  attempted  an  entrance.  -Ruffling  tumultuoufly, 
and  in  full  confidence  of  viflory,  into  the  town,  they  re¬ 
ceived  fo  deftructive  a  fire,  that  they  attempted  a  retreat; 
but,  finding  it  impracticable,  they  fought  Ihelter  in  the 
houfes,  which  were  immediately  fired  by  the  troops. 
Eighty  houfes  were  confirmed,  and  the  number  of  rebels 
burned  and  flauglitered  is  computed  at  four  hundred,  while 
not  a  man  was  wounded  on  the  fide  of  the  foldiers.  The 
otherparties,beingtoolate  for  co-operation, difperfed  with¬ 
out  attempting  an  attack.  After  the  defeat  executions 
commenced,  and  about  200  perfons  were  put  to  death  by 
martial  law.  Among  thefe  viftims  was  fir  Edward  Crolbie, 
a  gentleman  diftinguiflied  for  his  accomplilhments,  beloved 
for  his  humanity,  and  other  amiable  qualities;  but  ob¬ 
noxious  to  fome  for  his  fentiments  in  favour  of  the  poor 
oppreffed  peafantry,  and  of  a  reform  in  parliament.  On 
no  other  grounds  was  he  denounced  by  his  enemies  as  a 
republican,  and  brought  to  trial.  On  this  occafion  pro- 
teftant  loyalifts,  witnelfes  in  his  behalf,  were  prevented  by 
the  bayonets  of  the  foldiers  from  entering  the  court.  Ca¬ 
tholic  prifoners  were  tortured,  by  repeated  floggings,  to 
compel  them  to  give  evidence  againft  him,  and  even  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  promifed  their  lives  on  no  other  condi¬ 
tion  than  that  of  his  condemnation.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  violent  meafures,  no  charge  was  proved  ;  and  of  this 
the  members  of  the  court-martial  who  fentenced  him  to 
die  were  fo  fenfible,  that,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  the  re- 
gitter  of  the  proceedings  was  withheld  from  his  family. 
The  court  itfelf  was  illegal,  irregularly  conftituted,  defti¬ 
tute  of  a  judge-advocate,  and  the  prefident  fo  illiterate  as 
to  be  unable  to  fpell  the  moft  common  words  with  pro¬ 
priety.  The  execution  was  precipitate,  at  an  unufual 
hour,  and  attended  with  circumftances  not  warranted  even 
by  the  fentence.  After  fir  Edward  was  hanged,  his  body 
was  abufed,  his  head  fevered  from  it  and  expofed  on  a 
fpike. 

By  this  bloody  repulfe  at  Carlow,  and  the  defeats  of  the 
infurgents  elfewhere,  particularly  at  Hacket’s-town  the 
fame  morning,  the  progrefs  of  rebellion  was  checked  to¬ 
ward  the  fouth-weft.  On  the  north  fide  of  Dublin,  the 
only  large  affembly  found  in  arms  was  completely  routed 
in  the  evening  of  the  26th,  on  the  hill  of  Tarah,  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  400  Reay  fencibles  and  yeomen.  On  the 
weft,  fir  James  Duffe,  marching  rapidly  with  600  men  from 
Limeric,  and  arriving  on  the  29th  of  May  at  Kildare, 
completed  the  plan  of  reftoring  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  country  and  the  metropolis,  which  had  for  fome 
days  been  reduced  to  a  kind  of  blockade.  The  troops, 
however,  were  guilty  of  an  act  which  ftrongly  tended  to 
confirm  a  fpirit  of  rebellion  among  the  unfortunate  pea¬ 
fantry.  General  Dundas,  having  routed  the  rebels  at  Kil- 
cullen,  and  recovered  that  little  town,  with  the  confent 
of  the  lord-lieutenant  accepted  the  furrender  of  two  thou¬ 
fand  infurgents  polled  on  Knockawlin-hill,  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  race-courfe  called  the  Curragh  of  Kildare. 
Being  permitted,  on  the  delivery  of  their  arms,  to  retire 
unmolefted,  they  left  on  the  ground  thirteen  cart-loads  of 
pikes,  and  with  fliouts  of  joy  returned  to  their  homes. 
Encouraged  by  this  example,  a  difpofition  to  furrender 
was  becoming  general ;  and  a  large  body  had,  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  Dundas,  affembled  for  that  purpofe  at  Gibbet- 
rath  on  the  Curragh.  Duffe’s  troops,  marching  from  Kil¬ 
dare,  attacked,  on  the  moft  frivolous  pretence,  this  unre- 
filling  multitude,  Who  fled  in  confternation,  and  were 
purfued  by  a  company  of  fencible  cavalry,  with  the  flaugh¬ 
ter  of  two  or  three  hundred.  The  carnage  would  have 
been  Hill  greater,  had  not  the  troops  been  called  off,  ac- 
4  cording 
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cording  to  peremptory  orders  tent  by  exprefs  from  gene¬ 
ral  Dundas. 

The  country  round  the  capital  was  now  cleared  of  the 
infargents;  but  rebellion  had  burft  forth  with  fury  inn. 
quarter  where  it  was  lead:  expefted.  In  the  large  and  po¬ 
pulous  county  of  Wexford,  many  of  the  catholic  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  which  had  addreffed  the  lord-lieutenant,  alluring 
him  of  their  attachment  to  government,  and  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  arm,  if  permitted,  in  its  defence,  the  rumours 
of  the  cruelties  wantonly  praftifed  on  their  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  in  other  parts,  had  excited  horrible  apprehenfions ; 
but,  when  they  began  to  be  exercifed  on  themfelves  by 
the  infolent  and  licentious  foldiery,  their  conllernation 
became  inconceivable.  In  the  night  of  the  26th  of  May, 
the  ftandard  df  rebellion  was  railed  by  John  Murphy,  cu¬ 
rate  to  the  pari  fir -prieft  of  Boulavogue.  An  attempt  to 
difperfe  this  nocturnal  affembly  by  lieutenant  Bookey,  of 
the  Camolin  cavalry,  coll  him  his  life  ;  and,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  27th,  two  bodies  of  armed  men  appeared  on 
the  hills  of  Oulart  and  Kilthomas,  the  former  ten  miles 
north  of  Wexford,  the  latter  nine  welt  of  Gorey.  The 
reports,  but  too  well  founded,  of  the  murder  of  unarmed 
and  unoffending  people  by  parties  of  yeomen,  rapidly  in- 
creafed  their  numbers.  To  difperfe  thefe  two  armed  mobs, 
each  of  which  u'as  but  a  confuted  multitude  of  both  fexes, 
two  bodies  of  royal  troops  advanced  on  different  Tides, 
and  with  very  different  luccefs.  The  infurgents  on  Kil- 
thomas-hill  fled  in  a  panic,  after  fome  diftant  volleys  of 
mufketry  from  a  body  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
yeomen  from  Carnew,  who  killed  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fn  the  purfuit,  and  bur  v.d  on  their  march  a  hundred 
cabins  and  two  Romilh  chapels.  At  Oulart,  where  Mur¬ 
phy  commanded,  the  rebels  at  firft  fled  with  precipitation 
before  a  chofen  detachment  of  the  North  Cork  militia  from 
Wexford;  but,  luddenly  returning  upon  their  purfuers, 
when  the  latter  had  arrived  in  confufion  and  ahnolt  breath- 
lefs  near  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  they  made  fo  furious  an 
attack  with  their  pikes  as  to  cut  off  the  whole  detach¬ 
ment  except  lieutenant-colonel  Foote,  the  commander,  a 
ferjeant,  and  three  privates. 

While  the  country  exhibited  a  difmal  fcene  of  commo¬ 
tion  and  conflagration,  Murphy,  elated  with  his  fuccefs, 

'  marched,  on  the  28th,  with  perpetually-increafing  num¬ 
bers,  from  Oulart  to  Camolin,  where  he  found  a  quantity 
of  fire-arms,  fent  by  earl  Mountnorris  for  the  ufe  of  his 
yeomen.  He  then  proceeded  to  Ennifcorthy  with  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  in  number  about  feven  thoufand,  of  whom  eight 
hundred  were  armed  with  mufkets.  After  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  oppofe  the  rebels  in  the  field,  the  garrifon  of 
about  three  hundred,  chiefly  yeomen  and  volunteers,  re¬ 
treated  into  the  town,  fituated  on  both  Tides  of  the  Slaney. 
The  place  was  nearly  encompaffed  by  the  affailants,  num¬ 
bers  of  whom  eroded  the  river,  wading  to  the  neck;  and 
it  was  at  length  rendered  untenable  by  the  difaffefted  in¬ 
habitants,  as  ij  is  reported,  fetting  fire  to  their  own  habi¬ 
tations.  The  garrifon  accordingly  abandoned  the  poft, 
and,  accompanied  by  raoll  of  the  loyal  people  in  the  place, 
of  whom  between  eighty  and  ninety  fell,  they  retreated  to 
Wexford.  Here  the  fugitives  found  a  fcene  of  fcarcely 
lets  terror  and  confufion  than  that  from  which  they  had 
juft  efcaped.  The  rebels  were  approaching  the  town,  and, 
while  preparations  were  made  for  defence,  it  was  deemed 
advifible  to  attempt  to  avert  the  danger  by  perfuafion. 
Beauchamp  Bagenal  Harvey,  John  Henry  Colclough,  and 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  gentlemen  of  the  county,  were  then 
in  confinement  on  private  information;  the  two  latter 
undertook,  at  the  inftance  of  fome  officers,  to  repair  to 
the  infurgents,  and  ufe  their  influence  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  difperfe.  They  found  them,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
pofted  on  Vinegar-hill,  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  which 
hands  the  town  of  Ennifcorthy,  diitrafted  in  their  coun¬ 
cils,  without  leaders  of  influence,  and  without  plan.  The 
arrivaTof  the  gentlemen  prifoners,  as  they  were  ftyled,  was 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  ftraggiing  bands,  who  retained  Fitz¬ 
gerald  as  their  leader,  and  refolved'  to  proceed  to  Wex- 
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ford.  Colclough  was  difpatcned  with  this  intelligence, 
and  the  following  night  the  infurgents,  to  the  number  of 
1 5,000,  pofted  themfelves  on  the  eminence  of  Three  Rocks, 
the  termination  of  a  long  but  not  lofty  ridge,  called  the 
mountain  of  Forth,  diftant  from  Wexford  only  two  miles 
and  a  half. 

As  general  Fawcett,  with  a  confiderable  force,  was  ex¬ 
pedited  from  Duncannon,  the  garrifon  of  Wexford,  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  took  a  pofition  without  the  town,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  attack  of 
the  rebel  force.  The  general's  vanguard,  however,  of  eighty- 
eight  men,  haviug  been  cut  off  under  Three  Rocks  by  the 
enemy,  he  retreated  precipitately  to  Duncannon.  Colonel 
Maxwell,  of  the  Donegal  militia,  commander  of  the  gar¬ 
rifon,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  regain  two  howitzers, 
taken  from  the  flaughtered  troops,  returned  to  Wexford, 
where,  in  a  council  of  war,  it  was  refolved  to  evacuate  the 
town,  and  withdraw  to  Duncannon.  This  retreat  was 
condufted  with  the  moft  fhameful  irregularity,  and  even 
fome  of  the  armed  yeomanry  were  'left  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  the  mercy  of  the  rebels.  The  courfe  of  the  troops 
through  a  country  which  had  remained  perfeftly  quiet, 
was  marked  with  the  burning  of  houfes  and  the  fhooting 
of  unarmed  peafants.  Harvey  had,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
officers,  written  a  letter  to  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  furrender  of  the  town,  and  intreating  them 
to  aft  with  humanity.  They  promifed  that  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  townfmen  fliould  be  protefted,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  being  delivered 
into  their  hands;  but  on  their  arrival,  finding  the  place 
abandoned  by  the  foldiers,  and  no  ftores  of  that  fort  left 
behind,  the  ungovernable  multitude,  irritated  by  this  dis¬ 
appointment  and  the  outrages  of  the  troops,  could  fcarcely 
be  reftrained  from  a  general  maffacre  and  conflagration. 
The  fliips  in  the  harbour,  crowded  with  fugitives  hoping 
to  efcape  to  England,  all  returned,  except  two,  when  l'urn- 
moned  by  boats  from  the  rebels. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  the 
rebels  were  not  fo  fuccefsful.  A  body  of  about  one 
thoufand  was  defeated  on  the  ift  of  June,  near  Gorey ; 
and  another  of  four  thoufand  was  .  routed  with  daughter 
on  the  3d,  in  an  attempt  on  Newtown-barry.  A  vaft 
number  having  affembled  under  a  prieft  named  Roche, 
on  the  hill  of  Corrigrua,  leven  miles  from  Gorey,  1500 
of  the  royal  forces  marched  by  different  roads  in  two  di- 
vifions,  under  general  Loftus  and  colonel  Walpole,  to 
attack  that  poft.  Roche,  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
movement,  proceeded  with  his  whole  force,  exceeding 
10,000  men,  againft  Walpole’s  divifion.  That  officer, 
marching  without  caution,  knew  nothing  of  the  enemy 
till  they  poured  upon  him,  and  threw  his  troops  into 
confufion  by  a  tremendous  fire.  While  attempting  to 
rally  them,  lie  himfelf  fell,  on  which  they  fled  in  the  ut- 
moft  diforder,  and,  leaving  their  artillery  confiding  of 
three  pieces  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  enemy,  did  not  flop 
till  they  arrived  at  Arklow,  thirteen  miles  diftant.  Their 
lofs  amounted  to  about  forty;  but  a  detachment  of  fe- 
venty  grenadiers,  fent  by  general  Loftus  to  their  afliftance, 
were  alfo  furrounded,  and  all  killed  or  taken  prifoners. 
The  general,  following  the  rebels  to  Gorey,  found  them 
pofted  on  the  hill  at  whofe  foot  the  town  lies,  and  from 
which  they  fired  upon  his  troops  with  the  captured  ar¬ 
tillery.  As  he  could  neither  attack  their  poll,  nor  attempt 
to  pafs  by  it  to  Arklow  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs, 
he  retreated  tc  Tullow,  in  the  county  of  Carlow. 

On  the  taking  of  Wexford  by  the  rebels,  they  releafed 
Harvey  and  Colclough  from  confinement,  and  chofe  the 
former  for  their  generaliifimo.  Leaving  a  garrifon  in 
the  place,  the  chief  divifion  of  their  forces  proceeded  to 
attack  the  town  of  Rofs.  Harvey  fent  a  fummons  with, 
a  flag  of  truce  to  the  commander  there,  requiring  him  to 
furrender,  but  the  bearer  was  fhot  by  the  royal  troops. 
Meanwhile  the  rebel  general  arranged  his  men  in  three 
columns  for  the  purpofe  of  affaulting  the  town  in  as 
many  different  quarters  at  once:  but,  being  galled  by^  a 
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f: re  from  the  out-pods  of  the  garrifon,  he  fent  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  to  dillodge  them.  They  quickly  performed 
this  fervice,  but  were  followed,  in  defiance  of  orders,  by 
a  fierce  and  ungovernable  multitude,  who,  rufhing  upon 
the  troops  in  that  quarter,  forced  back  the  cavalry  with 
(laughter  on  the  foot,  and  drove  them  all  to  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  river.  In  the  full  perfuafion  of  a  decided  vic¬ 
tory  in  favour  of  the  affailants,  home  of  the  officers  fled, 
without  flopping,  to  Waterford  with  this  alarming  intel¬ 
ligence.  The  rebels,  however,  purfued  their  advantage 
no  farther  5  and  the  royal  troops,  ported  in  other  places, 
remained  unattacked  by  them.  Their  columns  were  not 
completely  formed,  when  the  third,  making  a  premature 
onfet,  was  thrown  into  confufion  by  the  cowardly  flight 
of  fome  of  its  leaders.  Major-general  Johnftone,  who 
commanded  the  king’s  forces,  feized  this  advantage,  led 
back  his  men  from  the  bridge,  and  drove  the  confufed 
rabble  from  the  town,  the  outlkirts  of  which  were  in 
flames.  Diftraftion  prevailed  among  the  rebel  troops, 
alike  regardlefs  of  commands  or  plans;  nevertlielefs,  one' 
of  the  columns  being  rallied  by  the  exertions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  fpirit,  the  royal  forces  were  twice  driven  from 
their  ground;  but,  returning  a  third  time  to  the  charge, 
their  opponents  finally  retreated,  and  left  them  an  indu¬ 
bitable  viftory.  In  this  conteft,  which,  including  the  in¬ 
tervening  paufes,  lafted  ten  hours,  (he  lofs  of  the  garrifon, 
•whofe  number  was  noo,  amounted,  according  to  the 
official  account,  to  230  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miffing. 
Their  adverfaries,  whofe  force  is  eftimated  at  20,000, 
moftly  unarmed,  and  of  which  number  not  one  fourth 
perhaps  was  engaged,  are  computed  to  have  loft  from 
1000  to  1500.  This  failure  they  revenged  on  a  number 
of  innocent  loyalifts,  collected  from  the  neighbouring 
country  as  hoftages  for  the  fafety  of  fuch  rebels  as  ffiould 
be  taken  prifoners,  and  confined  in  a  dwelling-houfe  and 
barn  at  Scullabogue.  Thirty-feven  were  fhot  in  the 
houfe  ;  and,  the  barn  being  fet  on  fire,  all  who  were  within, 
to  the  number  of  184.  by  fome  accounts,  and  by  others  80, 
perilhed  in  the  flames. 

Struck  with  horror  at  this  atrocity,  and  difgufted  by 
the  infubordination  of  the  troops,  Hatvey  refigned  his 
command,  and  they  then  chofe  Roche  the  prieft  for  their 
general;  and,  taking  poll  on  the  hill  of  Lacken,  within 
two  miles  of  Rofs,  remained  there  for  fome  time  in  total 
inactivity.  Meanwhile  their  aflociates  at  Gorey,  who, 
after  Walpole’s  defeat,  had  alfo  continued  fome  days 
without  attempting  any  thing,  afiembled  on  the  9th  of 
June,  and  advanced  northward  to  form  a  junflion  with  a 
body  of  infurgents  ia  the  county  of  Wicklow,  for  the 
attack  of  Arklow,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
garrifon,  and  was  left  for  a  time  wholly  defencelefs. 
This  favourable  opportunity  for  making  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  the  place  was  loft  by  their  inaction :  the  fugitive 
garrifon  was  remanded  to  its  poll;  and,  on  the  very  day 
of  the  attack,  colonel  Skerrett,  a  brave  and  able  officer, 
arrived  with  the  Durham  fencible  regiment.  The  royal 
force  of  1600  men  was  arranged  in  lines  with  artillery  in 
front,  fo  as  to  cover  three  fides  of  the  town,  while  the 
fourth  was  defended  by  the  river  Ovoca.  The  aflailing 
army  amounted  to  more  than  20,000  men,  four  or  five 
thoufand  only  of  whom  had  mufkets,  and  even  thefe  were 
very  fcantily  fupplied  with  ammunition.  Their  main 
attack  was  directed  againft  the  point  where  the  Durham 
fencibles  were  polled.  Thrice  they  attacked  with  fuch 
imp?tuolity  as  to  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
cannons’  mouths,  but  they  were  received  with  fo  deltruc- 
tive  a  fire  as  to  be  repulfed  with  (laughter  in  every  at¬ 
tempt.  At  length,  after  an  engagement  of  four  hours, 
the  rebels,  having  exhaufted  their  ammunition,  and  being 
difcouraged  by  the  fall  of  Michael  Murphy,  a  prieft, 
their  principal  commander,  defifted  on  the  approach  of 
night  from  the  combat,  and  retired,  unpurfued,  toward 
Gorey,  with  the  lofs  of  three  or  four  hundred  men.  The 
importance  ol  this  repulfe  was,  at  this  junflure,  very 
great;  for,  had  the  infurgents  gained  pofleffion  of  Ark- 
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low,  and  followed  up  the  blow,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  prevent  their  progrefs  to  the  metropolis  itlell. 

In  Ullter,  where  the  fyftem  of  the  United  Infix  had 
taken  the  deepelt  root,  it  had,  by  the  rigorous  meafures 
of  government,  been  only  checked  in  its  growth,  not 
eradicated.  The  dilaffefted  in  the  north,  however,  re¬ 
mained  quiet,  till  they  received  intelligence  of  the  early 
fuccelfes  of  the  Wexford  infurgents.  Encouraged  by 
thefe  advantages,  a  confiderable  number  afiembled  on  the 
7th  of  June  near  Antrim,-  and  had  very  nearly  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  town;  but  they  were  attacked 
by  a  body  of  troops  under  general  Nugent,  and  routed 
with  the  daughter  of  about  two  hundred  men.  Thirty 
of  the  roy a  1  ills,  among  whom  was  lord  O’Neal,  fell  on 
this  occaiion.  Unfuccefsful  attempts  were  alfo  made  by 
fimall  parties  at  Larne,  Ballymena,  and  Ballycaftle.  Dif- 
heartened  by  thefe  failures,  and  learning  that  the  war  in 
Wexford  was  completely  of  a  religious  character,  and 
that  any  fuccefsful  oppofition  in  Ulfter  would  only  tend 
to  give  a  preponderance  to  the  catholic  caufe  in  the 
fouth,  thefe  malcontents,  mod  of  whom  were  proteftants, 
difperfed,  and  returned  quietly  to  their  homes. 

A  commotion  of  equally  Ihort  duration  took  place  in 
the  county  of  Down.  A  body  of  infurgents,  actuated 
by  the  lame  motives  as  thofe  of  Antrim,  afiembled  near 
Saintfield  on  the  8th  of  June;  and,  clmfing  Henry  Mun- 
roe,  a  Ihopkeeper  of  Lilburn,  for  their  general,  they 
placed  themfelves  in  ambufcade  the  following  day,  await¬ 
ing  the  approach  of  a  corps  of  York  fencibles  ami 
yeomen  cavalry,  under  colonel  Stapleton.  After  a  (harp 
confiifl,  the  enemy  were  diflodged,  and  the  troops  re¬ 
mained  mailers  of  the  ground;  but  retreated  to  Beifalt 
with  the  lofs  of  fixty  of  their  number.  Undifmayed  by 
this  repulfe,  the  followers  of  Munroe  re-aflembled,  and 
took  poll  at  Ballynahinch  with  4.000  men  and  fix  fmall 
cannon  tied  on  cars.  Here  they' were  attacked  on  the 
13th  by  general  Nugent  with  1500  men;  and,  after  de¬ 
fending  themfelves  for  fome  time  on  the  Windmill  Hill, 
and  loling  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  they  fled  in 
all  diredftions,  and  again  afiembled  on  the  mountains  of 
Slyeeve  Croob.  Influenced  by  the  fame  arguments  which 
had  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  with  the  infurgents  of  An¬ 
trim,  they  now  difperfed,  their  leaders  were  taken  and 
executed,  and  tranquillity  was  reftored  in  the  northern 
province. 

Meanwhile  the  rebels  of  Wexford  had  chiefly  confined 
themfelves,  fince  their  repulfes  at  Rofs  and  Arklow,  to 
defenfive  warfare,  and  made  Vinegar  Hill  their  principal 
llation.  General  Lake,  the  commander-in-chief,  refolved 
to  fiirround  this  port  on  all  fides,  and  feveral  divifions 
moved  for  that  purpofe  from  different  quarters;  Dundas, 
Dufte,  and  Loftus,  from  the  vicinity  of  Kilcavan  ;  Euf- 
tace  and  Johnftone  from  Rofs;  and  Needham  from  Ark¬ 
low  and  Gorey.  Panic-ftruck  at  the  approach  of  the 
troops  from  Rofs,  the  bands  of  Philip  Roche  on  the  hill 
of  Lacken  fled  in  the  utmoll  confufion,  leaving  behind 
them  great  quantities  of  plunder.  A  Itratagem  praftifed 
by  Roche  fecured  them  from  annoyance  on  their  flight. 
He  diftributed  a  number  of  horfemen  with  banners  dif- 
played,  as  in  defiance,  which  produced  the  appearance  of 
a  force  prepared  for  battle,  and  intimidated  the  royal 
troops  from  a  fudden  attack,  while  his  infantry  were  re¬ 
treating  with  all  poffible  expedition,  and  in  this  manner 
they  reached  the  poll  of  Three  Rocks  without  the  lols  of 
a  man. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  infurreflion  in  Wex¬ 
ford,  the  lower  daffies  of  people  there  feemed  to  confider 
it  as  a  religious  war  of  extermination.  Vinegar  Hill,  the 
principal  rendezvous  of  the  rebels,  who  were  compofed 
only  of  catholics,  with  the  town  of  Ennifcorthy,  and  the 
adjacent  country  to  a  confiderable  extent,  had  now  been 
above  three  weeks  in  their  pofleffion.  The  wretched 
proteftants,  who  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  efcape 
front  this  devoted  ground,  were  feized.  Some  were  af- 
faffinated  on  the  fpot  where  they  were  taken,  but  moil  of 
4-  U  them 
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them  were  dragged  to  Vinegar  Hill,  where,  after  a  mock 
trial,  or  none  at  all,  they  were  (hot  or  put  to  death  with 
.pikes.  The  number  thus  butchered  is  ftated  to  have 
fallen  little  (hort  of  400;  though  many  lives  were  (lived 
by  the  interpofition  of  Roche  and  other  individuals,  in 
whom  the  feelings  of  humanity  were  not  yet  (tided.  In 
the  parilh  of  Killan,  the  favage  mob  collected  the  pro- 
teftants  of  both  (exes  with  the  intention  of  burning  them 
alive  in  their  own  parifli-church,  or,  as  they  exprefl’ed  it, 
making  an  orange  pie  of  them  ;  but  their  atrocious  de- 
lign  was  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  yeomen 
from  the  county  of  Carlow. 

General  Lake,  having  completed  his  operations,  gave 
orders  for  a  general  attack  upon  the  enemy’s  grand  (tation 
of  Vinegar  Hill,  defended  by  20,000  rebels,  but  almoft 
deditute  of  ammunition.  The  royal  force  employed  in 
this  operation  confided  of  at  lead  13,000  ed'eftive  men, 
and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  General  Johnltone  at¬ 
tacked  Ennifcorthy,  while  the  artillery  kept  up  a  bri(k 
cannonade  againd  the  hill.  The  rebels,  after  a  conted  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  in  which  they  exhauded  all  their 
ammunition,  fled  towards  Wexford  through  the  fpace 
which,  was  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  corps  of  general 
Needham,  who,  from  caufes  not  fufAciently  explained, 
did  not  arrive  at  his  pod  till  two  hours  after  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  It  has  been  furmifed  that  this  circum- 
ftance  was  purpofely  contrived  by  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  from  a  motive  either  of  policy  or  humanity,  fearful 
led  the  infurgents  might  otherwife  be  driven  to  defpair, 
or  led  he  might  not  be  able  to  reflrain  his  own  troops 
from  the  maflacre  of  thefe  deluded  people.  The  lofs  of 
the  royal  forces  was  quite  inconfiderable,  except  in  John- 
llone’s  corps,  in  which,  by  the  attack  at  Ennifcorthy, 
the  number  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  mifling,  amount¬ 
ed  to  ninety-three.  That  of  the  rebels  in  the  aftion  was 
not  much  greater ;  for,  though  fome  hundreds  of  flrag- 
glers  from  the  main  body  were  killed  after  the  battle, 
thefe  were  moflly  men  who,  having  been  compelled  to 
accompany  the  revolters,  had  taken  this  opportunity  of 
efcape;  and  among  them  were  many  captive  protedants. 

General  Moore,  at  the  head  of  1200  men,  was  mean¬ 
while  marching  againd  Wexford.  On  the  20th  of  June 
he  was  met  at  Horetown  by  Philip  Roche,  with  5  or  6000 
men,  from  Three  Rocks ;  to  xvhich  pofl,  after  an  obfli- 
nate  aftion  of  four  hours,  they  retreated  in  good  order. 
The  next  day,  having  received  propofals  of  furrender 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Wexford,  Moore  immediately 
forwarded  them  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and,  march¬ 
ing  toward  the  town,  took  pod  on  Windmill  Hill,  a  mile 
diltant  from  it.  A  great  number  of  protedants,  as  well 
inhabitants  of  Wexford  as  refugees  and  prifoners  brought 
from  various  parts  of  the  countiy,  were  confined  in  the 
gaol,  and  in  priyife  houfes.  All  thefe  were  in  perpetual 
apprehenfions  of  being  put  to  a  cruel  death,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  exertions  made  tafave  them  by  gentlemen 
among  the  rebels,  who,  particularly  fuch  as  were  pro- 
teflants,  were  themfelves  in  continual  danger  from  the 
caprices  of  the  ungovernable  multitude.  Some  men  in¬ 
deed  of  low  education,  who  held  the  rank  of  officers, 
were  more  difpofeu  to  incite  than  check  this  fanguinary 
dil'pofition.  Among  thefe,  Thomas  Dixon,  formerly  maf- 
ter  of  a  trading  vefl'el,  and  now  a  felf-commilfioned  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  rebels,  was  didinguifhed  for  his  diabolical 
barbarity.  This  monfler,  who  had  twice  in  vain  advifed 
a  general  (laughter  of  the  prifoners,  feized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  garrifon  had  been 
drawn  to  the  Three  Rocks,  to  reinforce  the  army  dedined 
to  aft  againd  general  Moore ;  and  proceeded,  at  the  head 
of  a  mob  of  peafants  infuriated  with  whifkey,  to  the  work 
of  deliberate  butchery.  At  the  inltigation.of  his  wife, 
who  proved  herfelf  truly  worthy  cf  luch  a  hufband,  the 
viftims  were  led  in  groups  to  the  bridge,  that  the  people 
might  have  the  pleafure  of  witneffing  the  bloody  fcene. 
When  each  of  the  prifoners  was  brought  forward,  a  quef- 
tion  was  afked  aloud,  whether  any  one  could  mention  a 
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good  aftion  which  might  entitle  him  to  mercy.  Silence, 
or  an  unfavourable  anfvver,  was  the  fignal  for  death. 
Some  were  (hot,  but  mod  were  difpatched  with  pikes, 
and  their  bodies  immediately  thrown  into  the  river.  A 
concurrence  of  circumltances  at  length  put  a  dop  to  this 
maflacre.  The  approach  of  the  royal  armies  to  Vinegar 
Hill  was  announced,  and  a  reinforcement  demanded ; 
but  what  produced  perhaps  a  dill  dronger  iinpreflion,  was 
the  humane  dratagem  of  a  pried  of  Wexford,  named 
Corrin,  who,  finding  intreaties  ineffectual,  direfted  tha 
people  to  kneel,  and  then  dictated  a  prayer  that  God 
would  (how  the  lame  mercy  to  them  which  they  (liould 
(how  to  the  furviving  prifoners.  The  number  thus  put 
to  death  in  cold  blood  on  this  occafion,  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  believed  to  be  ninety-feven,  but  others  poiitively 
aflert  that  it  did  not  exceed  thirty-fix. 

O11  the  departure  of  the  numerous  peafantry  to  reinforce 
the  pod  of  Vinegar  Hill,  a  defign  was  formed  fora  peace¬ 
able  furrender  of  the  place  to  the  royal  troops.  To  this 
end  lord  Kingfborough,  who  had  failed  from  Arklow  to 
Wexford,  not  knowing  that  the  latter  was  in  pofleffion 
of  the  rebels,  and  had  by  them  been  detained  a  pri- 
foner,  was  inveded  on  the  2id  with  the  command  of  the 
town  by  a  refolution  of  the  inhabitants;  and  three  depu¬ 
tations  were  fent  to  the  approaching  armies.  By  thefe 
lord  Kinglborough  wrote  to  the  generals,  that,  on  the 
furrender  of  the  place  to  him,  he  had  folemnly  pledged 
his  honour  for  the  fecurity  of  the  perfons  and  property 
of  all  thofe  who  had  been  in  the  town  during  the  re¬ 
bellion,  excepting  the  perpetrators  and  indigators  of 
murder,  and  hoped  his  contract  would  be  ratified.  Pro¬ 
pofals  were  likewife  fent  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  reli¬ 
gious  perfuafions,  that,  on  the  confirmation  of  that  agree¬ 
ment,  they  were  ready  to  furrender  their  arms,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  allegiance.  Meanwhile  the  peafantry,  who, 
after  the  departure  of  thefe  meflengers,  had  poured  from 
Vinegar-hill  and  Three  Rocks  into  Wexford,  were  per- 
fuaded  to  evacuate  the  town  by  the  pofitive  aflurance 
that  the  terms  promifed  by  lord  Kinglborough  (hould  be 
extended  to  them.  Under  full  confidence  of  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  this  contraft,  they  feparated  into  two  bodies, 
one  of  which  took  pod  under  Philip  Roche,  at  Sledagh ; 
and  the  other,  under  Edward  Roche,  Fitzgerald,  and 
Perry,  at  Peppard’s  Cadle.  General  Moore  took  peace¬ 
able  pofieflion  of  Wexford,  and,  with  a  humanity  highly 
honourable  to  his  memory,  employed  his  utmolt  exertions 
to  redrain  his  licentious  troops.  Lake,  without  deigning 
to  notice  lord  Kingfborough’s  difpatch,  replied  to  that  of 
the  townfmen,  that  he  could  pay  no  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
pofals  of  rebels  in  arms ;  but  to  the  deluded  multitude 
he  promifed  pardon  on  the  delivery  of  their  leaders,  the 
furrender  of  their  arms,  and  their  returning  with  fincerity 
to  their  allegiance.  On  his  arrival  at  Wexford  on  the 
22d,  thofe  rebel  chiefs,  who,  confcious  of  having  afted 
with  humanity,  and  relying  on  the  faith  of  the  capitu¬ 
lation,  had  either  remained  in  the  town  or  returned  to 
their  homes,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  army,  and  were 
put  to  death.  Philip  Roche,  coming  alone  to  fettle  with 
his  majedy’s  generals  the  manner  in  which  his  .troops 
were  to  furrender,  was  feized,  inhumanly  treated,  and 
committed  to  prifon.  In  confequence  of  thefe  impolitic 
proceedings,  his  followers,  confidering  their  cafe  as  def- 
perate,  marched  to  the  county  of  Carlow  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  John  Murphy,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called. 
Father  John ;  while  thofe  infurgents  who  had  withdrawn 
to  Peppard’s  Cadle,  refolved,  under  the  fame  impreffion, 
to  march  to  the  Wicklow  mountains.  Receiving  intel¬ 
ligence,  however,  that  a  body  of  yeomen  were  daughtering 
the  people  who  were  returning  to  their  homes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gorey,  they  direfted  their  courfe  thi¬ 
ther  without  lofs  of  time.  Alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
the  rebel  columns  on  the  22d,  the  loyalids  of  Gorey  fled 
towards  Arklow,  whither  the  yeomen,  after  an  ineffeftual 
attempt  to  obflruft  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  retreated 
with  little  lofs.  The  horfemen  of  the  infurgents  purfued- 
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and  put  thirtj'-feven  of  the  fugitives  to  death,  in  revenge 
for  about  fifty  of  their  own  party  previoufly  (lain  by  the 
yeomen  and  lupplementaries.  After  this  maflacre,  which 
gave  to  that  day  the  denomination  of  Bloody  Friday ,  the  re¬ 
bels  refumed  their  march  to  the  mountains  of  Wicklow. 

The  main  body  from  Sledagh  meanwhile  proceeded  to 
Scollagh-gap,  an  opening  in  the  great  ridge  of  Mount 
Leiniler  which  feparates  Wexford  from  Carlow,  with  the 
defign  of  railing  an  in furreflion  in  the  latter  county,  and 
in  that  of  Kilkenny.  Driving  before  them  the  few  troops 
who  attempted  to  oppofe  their  progrefs,  and  burning  the 
little  town  of  Kiledmond  by  the  way,  they  took  poll  on 
the  ridge  of  Leinller,  live  miles  from  Caftlecomer.  To 
this  town  they  defcended  early  the  next  morning,  and 
forced  an  entrance  with  the  daughter  of  about  fifty  of 
their  opponents.  While  a  defence  was  Hill  attempted 
from  fome  of  the  houfes,  a  body  of  troops  under  fir 
Charles  Afgill  arrived  to  the  aid  of  the  townfmen ;  on 
which  the  rebels,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  his  artillery,  retired 
to  a  finall  diftance  from  the  place.  This  afforded  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  numerous  proteflants  who  had  taken 
refuge  there,  to  retreat  with  the  military  to  Kilkenny, 
leaving,  however,  all  their  effects  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy.  The  infurgents,  whofe  lofs  in  this  action  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  feventy,  having  plundered  the  town,  returned 
to  their  ltation  on  the  heights.  Difappointed  in  the 
hope  of  raiding  an  infurre&ion,  diminilhed  by  defertion 
to  lei's  than  5000,  and  deltitute  of  ammunition,  they  re- 
folved  to  return  through  Scollagh  to  their  own  county. 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  June,  they  were  attacked 
at  Kilcomny  on  three  fides  at  once,  by  1700  men,  under 
Afgill  and  major  Matthews ;  but  fled  with  fuch  celerity, 
that  they  regained  the  gap  with  little  lofs  except  that  of 
their  plunder  and  artillery,  compofed  of  ten  light  pieces: 
on  which  they  directed  their  march  to  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow,  reduced  ftill  farther  by  defertion,  and  deprived 
of  their  leader,  father  John,  who  was  taken  after  the 
battle,  and  hanged  at  Tullow. 

On  their  arrival  in  thefe  mountains,  they  found  that 
their  aflociates  under  Perry  and  Fitzgerald  had  been 
foiled  on  the  25th  in  an  attack  on  Hacket’s  town,  with 
the  lofs  of  about  two  hundred  men.  The  firft  attempt 
determined  upon  by  them  after  their  junflion  was  to 
furprife  Carnew,  towards  which  place  they  were  defcried 
on  the  30th  in  full  march.  To  oppofe  their  defign,  ge¬ 
neral  Needham  difpatched  from  his  poll  at  Gorey  two 
hundred  cavalry,  iupported  by  an  excellent  body  of  in¬ 
fantry.  The  rebels,  finding  efcape  impoflible  from  the 
ardour  of  the  cavalry,  left  the  high  road  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  overtaken,  at  Ballyellis,  and  fired  from 
behind  the  hedges  on  their  antagonifts.  The  infantry 
being  at  this  time  unaccountably  recalled,  the  horfe  were 
unable  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  annoy  the  in¬ 
furgents,  or  find  other  means  of  efcape  than  pufhing 
forward  to  Carnew.  In  their  flight  they  were  fo  impeded 
by  cars  accidentally  left  in  the  road,  that  fifty-five  of 
this  detachment  fell  without  doing  the  leall  injury  to  the 
enemy;  and  the  daughter  would  have  been  ftill  greater, 
had  not  a  body  of  yeomen-infantry  come  up  to  its  relief. 
The  garrifon  of  Carnew,  alarmed  by  the  fugitives,  had 
barely  time  to  take  polt  in  a  malt-houfe,  whence  they  re¬ 
pelled  the  aflailants. 

On  the  2d  of  July  thefe  infurgents,  purfued  by  a  body 
of  yeomen,  took  polt  on  Ballyrabeen-hill,  between  Tinne- 
hely  and  Carnew,  where,  being  unadvifedly  attacked, 
they  repulfed  their  opponents,  fixty  of  whom,  taking  re¬ 
fuge  in  a  houfe  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  fuitained  during 
fourteen  hours  the  aflaults  of  the  rebels,  who  loll  in  the 
vain  attempt  near  a  hundred  of  their  number.  On  this 
they  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  took  its 
courfe  to  the  county  of  Kildare,  while  the  other,  appa¬ 
rently  without  plan,  advanced  to  the  borders  of  the 
county  of  Wexford.  The  latter,  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  were  lurrounded  by  three  detachments  at  once;  and, 
coming  to  an  action  with  the  troops  under  fir  James 
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Duffe,  they  fled  with  their  ufual  celerity,  and  re-aflembled 
with  little  lofs  on  the  hill  of  Corrigrua.'  Annoyed  in 
their  retreat  by  a  fourth  body  of  the  royal  army,  and 
finding  it  impoflible  to  maintain  themfelves  in  any  poll, 
the  infurgents  agreed  to  difperfe;  and  thus  terminated 
the  rebellion  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  though  fome 
oppofition  was  yet  made  by  that  part  of  its  forces  which 
had  marched  into  Kildare.  Uniting  in  that  county  with 
another  body  of  infurgents,  they  attempted  to  pals  the 
river  Boyne  at  Clonard,  to  penetrate  into  the  wellern 
parts;  but  their  defign  was  fruft rated  by  the  arrival  of 
troops  from  Killegad  and  Mullingar.  Separating  from 
their  new  and  lefs-enterpriling  aflociates,  the  men  of 
Wexford,  reduced  in  number  to  1500,  made  a  flying 
march  into  the  county  of  Meath  ;  but,  difappointed  of 
the  reinforcements  they  there  expefted,  they  rapidly 
palTed  into  Louth.  Being  attacked  on  the  14th,  they 
were  broken  after  a  defperate  refinance.  Part  of  them 
difperfed ;  but  the  main  body,  repafling  the  Boyne,  were 
proceeding  with  their  ufual  fwiftnefs  direCtly  towards 
Dublin,  when  they  were  overtaken  within  feven  miles  of 
the  capital  by  a  party  of  the  Dumfries  light  dragoons ; 
and,  as  they  were  fure  to  be  foon  lurrounded  by  detach¬ 
ments  from  different  quarters,  they  finally  difperfed,  and 
repaired  to  their  refpective  homes. 

The  continuance  of  thefe  men  fo  long  in  arms,  obferves 
an  intelligent  and  impartial  Irilh  hiltorian,  (Gordon,) 
was  caufed  only  by  defpair ;  for,  after  the  rejection  of 
the  capitulation  at  Wexford,  death  was  confidered  2s  the 
confequence  of  furrender.  It  was  after  that  impolitic 
meafure,  that  the  principal  devaftations  were  committed, 
and  to  that  alone  they  mud  be  attributed.  Revenge  on 
the  one  fide  produced  retaliation  on  the  other.  The 
want  of  cannon  and  ammunition  was  one  great  caufe  of 
the  failure  of  moll  of  the  enterprifes  of  the  infurgents  of 
Wexford.  This  deficiency  they  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  remedy:  fmall  round  fto.nes  and  hardened  balls  of  clay 
were  fometimes  ufed  as  fubllitutes  for  bullets;  and,  by 
mixing  and  pounding  the  materials  in  mortars,  they  fa¬ 
bricated  a  fpecies  of  gunpowder  which  did  not  explode 
except  when  frelh  made,  and  even  then  with  little  force. 
In  battle  they  mollly  availed  themfelves  of  hedges,  and 
other  fuch  kind  of  Ihelter,  and  fo  arranged  their  lines  as 
to  fulfer  very  little  from  artillery.  They  never  fought 
but  in  day-light;  and,  conformably  to  their  plan  of  open 
warfare,  hills  of  a  commanding  profpett  were  always 
chofen  for  their  llations,  which  they  llyled  camps,  though 
deltitute  of  tents,  except  for  a  few  of  their  chiefs.  The 
multitude  remained  in  the  open  air,  both  fexes  promif- 
cuoufly,  fome  covered  at  night  with  blankets,  others  only 
with  their  ordinary  clothes.  The  irregularity  of  thefe 
encampments,  where,  among  a  licentious  rabble,  all  com¬ 
manded,  and  none  obeyed,  is  not  to  be  defcribed.  That 
infurreflion,  when  it  once  took  place,  Ihould  be  attended 
with  devallation  and  maflacre,  might  naturally  be  expell¬ 
ed  in  an  ungoverned  and  exalperated  peafantry ;  but 
thefe  excefles  are  equally  chargeable  to  the  account  of 
the  royal  troops,  by  whom  great  numbers  were  put  to 
death  without  any  apparent  aft  of  rebellion.  Men  im- 
prifoned  from  private  information,  fufpicion,  malice,  af¬ 
fectation  of  loyalty,  or  caprice,  were  fometimes  indii- 
criminately  flaughtered,  without  any  form  of  trial  or  en¬ 
quiry,  by  licentious  daftards  of  the  military  denomina¬ 
tion,  who  never  dared  to  face  the  rebels  in  battle.  Of 
fuperftitious-credulity,  the  latter  afforded  in  this  infur- 
rection  a  Itriking  inltance.  They  believed  father  John, 
and  Michael  Murphy,  another  priell,  to  be  invulnerable, 
when  thofe  leaders  (flowed  them  leaden  bullets  which 
they  aflerted  to  have  been  fired  at  them  by  the  enemy, 
and  to  have  ftruck  them  without  injury. 

To  form  a  probable  eftimate  of  the  detriment  fuffained 
by  the  country  in  confequence  of  this  rebellion,  the  fu in 
total  of  the  claims  made  by  fullering  loyalifts  amounted 
to  1, 023,000k  and  thefe  eftimates  were,  in  Mr.  Gordon’s 
opinion,  fo  moderate,  as,  upon  the  whole,  not  to  exceed 
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two  thirds  of  the  reality;  fo  that  he  fuppofes  the  total 
lofs  to  have  fallen  little  fhort  of  two  millions  fterling. 
But  this  was  not  the  worft  fpecies  of  injury  refulting  to 
the  community  from  this  ill-fated  Combination.  The 
lofs  of  lives,  the.fufpenfion  of  induftry,  the  obftruftion  of 
commerce,  and,  above  all,  the  depravation  of  morals,  were 
fubjedts  (fill  more  deeply  to  be  deplored. 

The  Britifh  adminilfration  became  fenfible  of  the  ne- 
■cefiity  of  appointing  a  chief  governor,  of  military  talents, 
of  political  knowledge  and  activity,  and  vetted  with 
ftrong  powers.  Marquis  Cornwallis,  a  nobleman  uniting 
thole  qualifications,  was  nominated  to  the  important  of¬ 
fice,  and  entered  upon  the  functions  of  viceroy  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1798.  He  brought  over  with  him  a  general 
pardon  for  tfiofe  infurgents  who  Ihould  fuhrnit,  with  a 
very  fmall  number  of  exceptions,.  The  two  Sheares, 
M'Can,  and  Byrne,  were  brought  to  trial  and  execution  ; 
but  Oiiver  Bond,  though  condemned,  was  reprieved. 
The  fate  of  Philip  Roche,  executed  at  Wexford,  was 
fecretly  regretted,  on  account  of  his  exertions  in  faving 
the  lives  of  many  proteftants.  Beauchamp  Bagenal  Har¬ 
vey,  and  Cornelius  Grogan,  both  proteftants,  fullered  to¬ 
gether.  The  latter,  poifeiTed  of  a  large  eftate  and  great 
•wealth,  had  unfortunately  been  made  prifoner  by  the 
rebels,  who  appointed  him  a  commiflary.  Naturally  of  a 
timid  difpofition,  and  enfeebled  by  age  and  difeafe,  he 
had  been  as  unable  to  execute  as  to  rejeft  the  commiffion. 
His  wealth  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  his  principal  crime, 
as  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  prove  that  he  was 
p-uilty  of  rebellion.  Singular  as  it  may  appear,  this  in¬ 
firm  and  timid  man  met  his  fate  with  greater  fortitude 
than  Harvey,  who  in  duels  had  difplayed  the  utmoft  in¬ 
trepidity,  but  fliowed  fymptoms  of  fear  at  his  execution. 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  rejeftion  of  the  capi¬ 
tulation  of  Wexford,  he  had  fled  from  his  manfion  of 
Bargy  Caftle,  to  a  cave  in  the  Saltee  Iflands,  where  John 
Henry  Colclough,  a  catholic  of  the  moft  liberal  fentiments 
and  aftive  benevolence,  had,  from  fimilar  motives,  in  vain 
fought  refuge. 

To  prevent,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  further 
eft'ufion  of  blood,  the  new  viceroy  on  the  20th  of  June, 
iiTued  a  proclamation  directing  his  majefty’s  generals  to 
afford  protection  to  all  fuch  perfons  as,  being  Amply 
guilty  of  rebellion,  Ihould  furrender  their  arms  and  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  An  aft  of  amnefty  to 
the  fame  effeft  was  alfo  paifed  by  the  legiflature;  but 
from  the  benefit  of  this  meafure  were  excluded  James 
Napper  Tandy,  and  about  thirty  more,  chiefly  fugitives 
in*France.  The  other  chief  leaders  of  the  United  Irifh 
•were  admitted  by  government  to  a  capitulation,  which, 
figned  by  feventy-three  perfons,  purported  that  they 
ihould  give  all  the  information  in  their  power  of  the 
tranfaftions  of  United  Irifhmen,  both  internal  and  with 
foreign  ftates,  without  implicating  any  particular  perfon ; 
that  they  ihould  emigrate  to  fome  country  fpecified  by 
mutual  agreement,  and  give  fecurity  for  not  paffing  into 
the  territories  of  any  ftate  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and 
for  not  returning  to  Ireland  without  the  permiffion  of 
government.  In  this  capitulation,  Oliver  Bond,  though 
■under  fentence  of  death,  was  included,  but  he  died  of 
apoplexy  in  prifon.  Several  aftive  promoters  of  the  Irifh 
■Union,  particularly  O’Connor,  Emmett,  Mac  Nevin,  and 
Nellon,  gave  details  on  oath  before  the  fecret  committees 
of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  whofe  reports,  publifhed 
by  government,  contain  a  mafs  of  information  concerning 
the  confpiracy.  But,  whatever  were  the  original  terms 
of  the  contraft,  or  by  whatever  fubfequent  events  it  was 
affected,  fifteen  of  the  chief  confpirators  were  detained  in 
prifon  till  the  conclufion  of  the  war  with  France. 

The  rebellion  was  now  confidered  completely  at  an  end, 
as  only  a  remnant  of  the  infurgents,  a  predatory  banditti, 
who  ludicroufly  ftyled  themfelves  Baits  of  the  Wood ,  con¬ 
tinued  to  infeft  the  mountains  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford, 
tvhen  a  fudden  and  unexpected  alarm  was  excited  by  the 
arrival  of  a  French  armament  in  the  bay  of  Killala  on  the 
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33d  of  Auguft,  <798.  This  expedition,  which  had  failed 
from  Rochelle  on  the  4th,  confilted  of  two  frigates  of 
forty-four  guns,  and  one  of  thirty-eight.  The  troops, 
amounting  to  noo,  under  the  command  of  general  Hum¬ 
bert,  who  had  been  fecond  to  Hoche  in  the  abortive  attempt 
at  Bantry  Bay,  were  immediately  landed,  after  an  ineffec¬ 
tual  refiftance  from  the  little  garrifon  of  Killala.  To 
compenfate,  as  far  as  poffible,  by  the  vigour  of  his  opera¬ 
tions,  for  the  fmallnefe  of  his  force,  feems  to  have  been 
the  objeft  of  the  French  commander.  He  fent  off  a  de¬ 
tachment  to  take  polfeflion  of  Ballina,  and  marched  him¬ 
felf  towards  Caftlebar,  where  he  arrived  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th.  At  this  place  general  Hutchinfon  had  ar¬ 
rived  from  Galway,  and  had  been  joined  by  Lake,  com¬ 
mander  in-chief  in  the  weft.  Their  united  force  amounted 
to  near  3000  men,  with  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but, 
notwithftanding  their  fuperiority,  Humbert  rel'olved  to 
make  if  poffible  an  early  and  deep  impreffion  for  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  rebellion.  He  ordered  his  men  to  file  to  the 
right  and  left,  to  advance  in  fmall  bodies  under  cover  of 
the  fmoke,  and  to  attack  the  Britifh  army  in  flank.  The 
latter,  though  ad vantageoufly  ported,  was  feized  with  a 
ft  range  panic  ;  the  troops  fhrunk  from  the  aflault,  broke 
on  all  fides,  and  fled  through  the  town  in  extreme  conf'u- 
flon,  leaving  their  artillery  and  ammunition  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  All  attempts  to  rally  them  proved  fruit- 
lefs.  Their  flight  was  continued  to  Tuam,  which  they 
reached  on  the  night  of  the  fame  day,  though  thirty-eight: 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  renewed  towards 
Athlone,  where  fome  of  the  fugitives  arrived  after  a  march 
of  eighty  miles  in  twenty-feven  hours.  Where  their 
courfe  would  have  terminated  it  is  impoflible  to  conjec¬ 
ture,  had  it  not  been  flopped  in  the  latter  town  by  the 
arrival  of  the  viceroy.  In  this  difgraceful  engagement 
the  lofs  of  the  French,  though  not  fatisfaftorily  Hated,  is 
faid  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  royal  troops,  of  whom 
53  were  returned  as  killed,  34  wounded,  and  279  prifoners 
or  miffing.  Moft  of  the  latter  were  afterwards  found  to 
have  deferted  to  the  enemy. 

The  force  of  the  French  had  been  fo  much  exaggerated, 
that  lord  Cornwallis  determined  to  march  againlt  them 
in  perfon.  In  execution  of  this  defign  he  had  arrived  at 
Kilbeggan,  where  he  received  information  of  the  defeat 
at  Caltlebar  ;•  and  was  preparing  to  march  from  Holly- 
mount  to  attack  the  enemy  in  that  port,  when  Humbert, 
on  the  4th  of  September,  commenced  a  rapid  march  to¬ 
wards  Sligo,  probably  with  a  defign  of  approaching  the 
county  of  Donegal,  where  reinforcements  from  France 
were  expetted  to  make  a  landing.  Purfued  by  detach¬ 
ments  under  colonel  Crawford,  generals  Lake  and  Moore, 
and  the  main  army  under  Cornwallis,  Humbert  found 
himfelf  oppofed  alfo  in  front.  Colonel  Vereker,  of  the 
city  of  Limeric  militia,  had  marched  with  330  men  and 
two  curricle  guns  to  meet  him  ;  and  engaged  the  hostile 
troops  when  they  had  palled  the  town  of  Coloony.  By  a 
mutual  miftake,  the  colonel,  fuppoling  himfelf  engaged 
with  the  vanguard  only  of  the  French,  prefled  with  ea- 
gernefs  to  fecure  the  viftory  before  the  main  body  Ihould 
arrive  to  its  aid;  while  Humbert,  conceiving  his  adver- 
faries  to  be  the  vanguard  of  a  great  army,  attempted  only 
to  repulfe,  not  to  furround,  them.  After  a  battle  of  about 
an  hour,  in  which  Vereker  difplayed  a  truly-military  fpi- 
rit,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  his  artillery 
to  Sligo.  This  oppofition  -  is  fuppofed  to  have  induced 
the  French  commander  to  relinquilh  his  defign  upon  that 
town.  Direfting  his  march  firlt  towards  the  county  of 
Leitrim,  and  afterwards  towards  Longford,  with  a  view,  as 
it  is  conjeftured,  to  reach  Granard,  where  an  infurreftion 
had  taken  place,  he  arrived  at  Bally namuck,  clofely  pur¬ 
fued  by  the  royal  troops,  on  the  8th  of  September.  The 
viceroy  with  the  grand  army  marched  to  intercept  him 
i rt  front  in  the  way  to  Granard,  fo  that,  if  he  had  pro¬ 
ceeded,  he  mull  inevitably  have  been  furrounded  by  near 
30,000  Britilh  troops.  In  this  defperate  iituation,  Hum¬ 
bert  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and,  after  a 
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flight  rgftftance  to  the  detachment  under  Crawford,  furren- 
dered  with  ail  his  followers  to  Lake’s  army  on  its  appear¬ 
ance.  The  rebels  who  had  joined  his  ltandard,  and  were 
excluded  from  quarter,  fled  in  all  directions,  and  were 
purfued  with  the  (laughter  of  about  five  hundred.  The 
total  of  Humbert’s  troops  were  found,  after  their  furren- 
der,  to  amount  to  no  more  than  844;  fo  that  his  lofs,  from 
his  firft  landing,  appears  to  have  been  ^56. 

The  in  fur  reft  ion  about  Granard,  intended  as  a  diver- 
flon  in  favour  of  Humbert  during  his  march  from-Caftle- 
bar,  bad  been  fpeediiy  fupprelfed.  An  attack  made  upon 
Granard,  by  an  ill  armed  multitude  of  between  two  and 
three  thoufand,  was  repulfed  with  confiderable  (laughter 
by  captain  Co'ttingham  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  yeo¬ 
men.  The  principal  body  of  thefe  infurgents,  confilting 
chiefly  of  people  from  Weftmeath,  then  proceeded  to  a 
body  of  troops  polled  near  the  village  of  Bunbrufna ;  but 
a  fecond  defeat  led  to  their  final  difperfion.  In  thofe 
parts  of  Mayo,  however,  where  the  inhabitants  bad  rifen 
to  aflift  the  invaders,  they  ftill  continued  in  rebellion  ; 
and,  notwithftanding  the  intelligence  of  the  furrender  of 
the  French,  fuch  was  the  confidence  of  thefe  infurgents, 
that  on  the  12th  of  September  they  attacked  the  royal 
troops  (lationed  at  Calllebar  in  fuch  numbers,  that  they 
were  with  difficulty  repulfed.  The  rebel  garrifon  of  Bal- 
lina  being  diflodged  by  the  troops  under  general  French, 
Killala  was  now  the  only  poft  in  their  occupation.  The 
royal  troops,  amounting  to  1200,  advanced  to  afiail  it  in 
two  columns  by  different  roads.  The  rebels,  about  eight 
or  nine  hundred  in  number,  occupied  a  rifing  ground, 
defended  by  low  (lone  walls,  clofe  to  the  town  ;  but,  be¬ 
ing  foon  driven  from  this  poft  they  fled  in  all  directions, 
and  were  purfued,  with  the  (laughter  of  about  four 
hundred. 

The  little  army  under  Humbert  had  been  intended  only 
as  the  vanguard  of  a  much  more  formidable  force  ;  but, 
fortunately  for  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain,  the  French 
government  was  extremely  tardy  in  forwarding  his  ope¬ 
rations.  On  the  1 6th  of  September  a  brig  from  France 
arrived  at  the  little  ifle  of  Rutland,  near  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  Donegal,  and  landed  its  crew,  among  whom  was 
James  Napper  Tandy,  now  inverted  with  the  rank  of  ge¬ 
neral  of  brigade  in  the  French  fervice.  Being  informed 
of  Humbert’s  fate,  they  foon  reimbarked.  At  length,  on 
the  nth  of  October,  the  principal  French  armament, 
confiding  of  one  (hip  of  the  line,  the  Hoche,  and  eight 
frigates,  with  four  or  five  thoufand  foldiers  on-board,  ap¬ 
peared  oft'  the  coaft  of  Donegal.  Prevented  from  landing, 
purfued  and  overtaken  by  the  Britifh  fquadron  under  fir 
John  Borlafe  Warren,  the  French  came  reluftantly,  but 
with  defperate  valour,  to  an  engagement,  in  which  the 
Hoche  was  captured.  The  frigates  endeavoured  toefcape, 
but  fix  were  taken  in  the  chace.  Another  French  fqua¬ 
dron  of  three  frigates,  with  2000  troops,  deftined  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  former,  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Killala, 
on  the  27th  of  the  fame  month ;  but,  on  the  appearance  of 
fome  Britiih  (hips,  fet  fail  homeward,  and  efcaped  purfuit. 

This  defeat  was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  French, 
as  well  as  of  the  Irifh  rebels.  Among  the  prifoners  found 
in  the  Hoche  was  Theobald  Wolf  Tone,  who  had  highly 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  aftivity  and  abilities  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  purpofes  of  the  Iriftt  union.  He  was  tried  by 
a  court-martial  at  Dublin,  where  he  made  a  manly  de¬ 
fence,  neither  denying  nor  excufing  the  charge  brought 
againft  him,  but  re  (ting  the  merits  of  his  plea  on  his  being 
a  denizen  of  France,  and  an  officer  in  the  fervice  of  that 
country.  His  arguments,  however,  had  little  weight ;  he 
was  fentenced  to  die,  on  which  he  requefted  that  he  might 
be  (hot  as  a  foldier,  inftead  of  being  hanged  as  a  felon-; 
but,  this  indulgence  being  denied  him,  he  cut  his  throat 
in  prifon,  and  died  of  the  wound.  With  this*  man  the 
fpirit  of  rebellion  might  be  faid  to  expire,  for  the  few  in¬ 
furgents  who  ftill  continued  to  hold  out  in  the  mountains 
of  Wicklow,  under  a  leader  of  the  name  of  Holt,  laid 
•  down  their  arms,  as  did  Holt  himfelf,  who  was  baniftied 
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for  life.  Such  was  the  final  termination  of  this  horrible 
contelt,  in  which  it  is  computed  that  not  fewer  than  30,000 
perfons  loft  their  lives,,  independently  of  many  thoufan.ds 
who  were  wounded  or  tranfported. 

The  events  which  had  recently  occurred  in  Ireland, 
had  made  many  perfons  of  reflection,  preferring  the  fub- 
ftantial  interefts  of  their  country  to  private  or  local  ad¬ 
vantages,  with  for  a  legiflative  union  with  Great  Britain, 
This  meafure  occupied  confiderable  attention,  before  it. 
was  firft  announced  in  the  Britiih  lioufe  of  commons,  on 
the  zzd  of  January,  1799,  by  a  mefiage  from  his  majefty 
conceived  in  thefe  words  “  George  R.  His  majefty  is 
perluaded  that  the  unremitting  induftry  with  which  our 
enemies  perfevere  in  their  avowed  defign  of  effecting  the 
feparation  of  Ireland  from  this  country,  cannot  fail  to  en¬ 
gage  the  particular  attention  of  parliament;  and  his  rna- 
jefty  recommends  it  to  this  houfe  to  confider  of  the  moft. 
effeftual  means  of  finally  defeating  this  defign,  by  dif- 
pofing  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  to  provide,  in. 
the  manner  which  they  (hall  judge  moft  expedient,  for 
fettling  fuch  a  complete  and  final  adjuftment  as  may  beft 
tend  to  improve  and  perpetuate  a  connexion  effential  for 
their  common  fecurity,  and  confolidate  the  ftrength,  pow¬ 
er,  and  refources,  of  the  Britiih  empire.” — The  meafure 
was  taken  into  confideration,  when  Mr.  Pitt  moved  feven 
refolutions  as  the  bafis  of  it,  which  were  oppofed  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  who  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  the 
fair  and  free  approbation  of  parliament  could  never  be  af- 
certained  while  any  of  its  members  were  under  govern¬ 
ment  influence.  Thefe  fentiments  were  profeiled  by 
many  other  gentlemen.  The  intended  union  met  with 
confiderable  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  in  the 
Irifh  parliament  alfo.  In  the  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  the 
paragraph  recommending  an  union  was,  by  the  latter, 
voted  to  be  expunged,  by  a  majority  of  in  againft  106; 
in  confequence  of  which,  the  city  of  Dublin,  likely  to  be 
the  greateft  fufferer  by  fuch  a  meafure,  was  twice  illumi¬ 
nated.  In  the  houfe  of  peers,  however,  a  great  majority 
appeared  in  favour  of  the  union;  and,  when  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  form  by  a  mefiage  from  the  lord-lieutenant,  the 
queftion  was  carried,  after  a  long  and  interefting  debate, 
by  a  majority  of  161  againft  115.  The  articles  of  the  in¬ 
tended  union  were  tranfmitted  to  England  by  the  vice¬ 
roy  ;  they  were  again  fubmitted  to  the  Britiih  parliament 
on  the  2d  of  April,  1800  ;  on  the  2d  of  July  the  bill  re¬ 
ceived  the  royal  affent,  and  the  union  took  place  on  the 
ift  of  January,  1801.  This  opportunity  was  wifely  taken 
to  change  the  regal  title,  and  to  omit  the  abfurd  claim  to 
the  kingdom  of  France.  The  monarch  was  now  ftyied, 
Britanniarum  Rex,  Fidei  Defenfor-,  and  in  Englifti,  “of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  King,  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith.” 

The  principal  articles  of  the  aft  of  union  relate  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fubjefts  :  The  regulations  of  commerce  between 
the  two  kingdoms  were  not  materially  different  from  the 
propofitions  of  1785.  The  Irifh  are  to  have  a  (hare  of  all 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  fuch 
parts  of  it  as  belong  to  chartered  companies,  and  confe- 
quently  not  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  empire 
indiferiminately.  The  former  laws  and  courts  of  juftice 
in  Ireland  are  ftill  retained,  as  alfo  the  court  of  chancery; 
and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  ftill  reprefented  by  a 
lord-lieutenant.  No  part  of  the  debt  contrafted  by  Bri¬ 
tain  prior  to  the  union  is  to  be  paid  by  Ireland,  which 
only  contributes  to  the  expences  of  the  empire  in  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  1  to  j\.  But,  as  this  in  time  might  prove  extra¬ 
vagantly  favourable  to  that  country,  in  confequence  of  a 
rapid  increafeof  its  trade  and  commerce,  it  maybe  revifed 
and  altered  by  parliament  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years. 
The  church  of  Ireland  was  incorporated  wdth  that  of 
South  Britain,  in  the  fame  manner  as  its  legiflature.  From 
the  compound  proportion  of  the  population  and  wealth 
of  Ireland  to  thofe  of  Britain,  one  hundred  commoners 
were  judged  an  adequate  reprefentation  of  the  former 
in  the  imperial  parliament,  two  for  each  county,  two  for 
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each  of  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork,  one  for  the  uni- 
verfity,  and  one  for  each  of  the  thirty-one  principal 
towns.  As  a  compenfation  to  the  owners  of  disfranchised 
boroughs,  the  fum  of  15,000!.  was  allotted  to  each,  form¬ 
ing  an  aggregate  of  1,260,000!.  The  number  decreed  to 
reprefent  the  Irifh  peers  was  twenty-eight  lords  temporal" 
elected  for  life,  and  four  biShops,  taking  their  places  in 
rotation,  for  the  clergy.  By  one  claufe  of  the  aft  of 
union  it  is  declared,  that  fuch  peers  of  Ireland  as  are  not 
elefted  into  the  houle  of  lords  are  competent  to  fit  in 
the  houfe  of  commons  as  representatives  of  Britifh  towns 
and  counties,  on  condition  that  they  give  up  all  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  peerage  during  their  continuance  in  the 
lower  houfe. 

Among  the  regulations  for  promoting  the  national  pros¬ 
perity  cxpeded  from  the  imperial  parliament,  was  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  all  political  disabilities  in  catholics.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  an  objeft  with  the  ministers  by  whofe 
exertions  the  union  was  accomplished  ;  but,  finding  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacles  to  its  attainment,  they  refigned 
their  places.  Among  tbefe  was  the  marquis  Cornwallis, 
who  in  May  1801  was  Succeeded  in  the  Irifh  viceroyaltv 
by  the  earl  of  Hardwicke.  The  early  part  of  this  noble¬ 
man’s  adminiltratiori  palled  in  tolerable  tranquillity ;  but, 
in  1803,  a  more  defperate  and  ill-judged  attempt  than 
ever  was  made  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of  overthrowing 
the  eftabliShecI  form  of.  government. 

Early  in  that  year  judges  were  Sent  to  try  by  commif- 
fion  certain  diflurbers  of  the  public  peace  in  the  counties 
of  Tipperary,  Limeric,  and  Waterford,  in  the  two  former 
of  which  commotions  had  been  very  general.  In  the  pro - 
grefs  of  thefe  trials,  nothing  of  a  treafonable  nature  was 
discoverable  in  their  unfortunate  objefts,  wdio  had  not 
been  impelled  to  aft  By  any  political  Stimulus.  The  arti¬ 
fice  employed  to  fet  them  in  motion  was  more  familiar  to 
their  bufinefs  and  bofoms,  and  better  adapted  to  their 
powers  of  comprehension.  They  were  invited  to  fix 
a  rate  upon  potatoes,  the  almoft  univerfal  food  of  the 
lower  clafies  in  thofe  parts,  and  to  join  in  a  fyftem  of  op¬ 
position  to Jirangers,  by  whom  were  meant  perfons  from  any 
other  than  their  immediate  vicinity,  as  tenants  of  farms,  in 
order  to  compel  the  land-proprietors  to  treat  exclufively 
with  the  former  occupants — pretexts  for  public  clamour  of 
long  Standing  in  Ireland.  It  alfo  appeared  that  the  lead  in 
thefe  matters  was  taken  by  men  who  had  belonged  to  the 
disbanded  regiments  of  militia,  who  during  the  calamitous 
period  of  the  troubles  in  their  country  had  been  allowed  to 
imdulgein  fuch  exceifive  licentioufnefs,  that,  on  their  return 
to  their  refpeftive  counties,  they  were  utterly  unfitted  for 
the  habits  of  fober  life.  The  facrifices  made  to  public 
justice  on  this  occafion,  restored,  however,  the  appearance 
of  public  tranquillity.  The  magistrates  of  Tipperary  and 
Limeric  earneitly  petitioned  to  be  indulged  with  the 
power  of  inflifting  discretionary  punishment  and  tranf- 
portation,  under  the  infurreftion-aft,  paSTed  by  the  Irish 
parliament  in  the  laft  year  of  its  existence  ;  but  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  refilled  its  compliance,  and  chofe  tlSe 
milder  and  more  constitutional  mode  of  regular  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings.  ‘This  courfe  was  attended  with  complete  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  tranquillity  was  restored. 

Some  time  before  his  SnajeSty’s  meflage  to  parliament 
had  announced  the  probability  of  a  rupture  with  France, 
it  was  obvious  to  the  attentive  obferver,  that  a  considera¬ 
ble  degree  of  feverish  agitation  existed  among  thoSe  who 
had  favoured  the  late  rebellion,  and  an  alarming  refort  to 
Ireland  of  perfons  notoriously  in  the  intereftof  the  French 
government.  The  majority  of  the  people  who  had  been 
led  away  by  the  intrigues  of.  designing  men,  efpecially 
thofe  who  had  any  property  to  lofe,  had  indeed  been  con¬ 
vinced  and  heartily  repented  of  their  delufion  ;  but  ftill 
there  were  to  be  found  Some  pardoned  delinquents  whofe 
efcape  from  punishment  had  not  taught  them  prudence. 
Thefe  reitlefsfpirits  hailed  the  opportunity  of  recommencing 
their  machinations ;  and,  while  Some  fpread  themfelves  over 
the  country  in  every  direction,  others  fixed  their  residence 


in  the  metropolis.  An  aftive  correfpondence  with  France 
was  fet  on  foot,  and  the  organization  of  a  new  conspiracy 
was  profecuted  with  indefatigable  activity.  The  French 
government  was  not  inattentive  to  this  opportunity  of 
annoying  the  inveterate  enemy  who  was  again  in  arms  to 
oppofe  its  ufurpations.  The  chiefs  of  the  late  Irifh  re¬ 
bellion  were  fummoned  to  Paris  from  the  infignificance 
and  contempt  in  which  they  had  lived,  fince  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  in  different  Slates  of  the  continent;  conciliations 
were  held  with  them ;  their  hopes,  and  paSfions  were  Sti¬ 
mulated"  by  promifes  and  flattery;  and  they  were  directed 
to  communicate  Similar  impulfes  to  their  agents  and  ad¬ 
herents  in  their  native  country. 

The  perfon  who  undertook  the  office  of  direftorof  this 
new  plot  againft  the  British  dominion  in  Ireland,  poSTefTed 
a  Sanguine  disposition  and  Specious  talents.  He  was  the 
younger  brother  of  Emmett,  who,  previously  to  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  3798,  had  relinquished  a  reS’peftable  Situation 
at  the  Irifli  bar,  in  order  to  alfift  in  the  profecution  of  the 
wild  Schemes  of  that  day.  This  young  man,  now  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  had  imbibed  his  brother’s  Sen¬ 
timents;  and  his  conduft,  during  the  former  disturbances, 
had  been  fo  unguarded  as  to  render  him  an  objeCt  ot  the 
vigilance  of  government;  inconsequence  of  which  he  had 
continued  to  reside  abroad  as  long  as  the  liabeas-corpus 
aft  was  Sufpended.  His  mind  was  ardent,  his  imagination 
brilliant,  and  he  poSTeSfed  a  flow  of  eloquence,  often  rif- 
ing  to  the  fire,  always  confiftent  with  the  correftnefs,  of 
legitimate  oratory  ;  but  of  judgment  he  appears  to  have 
been  utterly  deficient.  The  death  of  his  father  had  placed 
the  fum  of  2000I.  in  ready  money  at  his  difpofal  ;  and 
with  this  fund  lie  propofed  to  himfelf  the  lubverfion  of. 
the  established  government!  It  is  not  however  improba¬ 
ble  that  this  Sum,  insignificant  as  it  was  when  compared 
with  his  projefts,  might  have  tempted  the  cupidity  of  a 
few  needy  parafites,  who  flattered  his  hopes  and  encou¬ 
raged  his  defigns,  while  they  revelled  in  the  wafte  of  his 
little  patrimony,  until  they  had  involved  him  in  irretriev¬ 
able  ruin.  This  conjecture  is  countenanced  by  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  thole  with  whom,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  he 
was  in  habits  of  the  raoft  confidential  intercourse.  Thefe 
were  Dowdall,  who  had  formerly  held  an  inferior  office 
under  the  Irilh  houfe  of  commons  ;  Redmond,  a  man  of 
narrow  means,  who  affefted  to  be  engaged  in  fome  low 
fpeciesof  commerce;  and  Allen,  a  broken  woollen-manu- 
fafturer.  A  confpirator  of  a  different  Stamp,  and  higher 
abilities  than  thefe  la!f,  was  Quigley,  a  mechanic,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  been  outlawed  in  1798,  at  the  time  his  brother  was 
hanged,  had  fince  that  period  refided  in  France,  and, 
on  the  renewal  of  holt.ilities,  had  returned  to  Ireland  un¬ 
der  circumstances  which  clearly  indicated  his  agency  to 
the  enemy.  He  perambulated  Kildare,  his  native  coun¬ 
ty,  with  unceafing  activity,  tampering  with  the  people  of- 
the  lower  dalles,  representing  in  Strong  colours  every 
caufe  of  dilfatisfaftion,  and  exhorting  them  to  throw  off 
the  fyftem  of  flavery  impoled  by  the  government.  By  the 
frequent  and  free  distribution  of  ftrong  liquors,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  of  money,  he  feduced  great  numbers  to  hold 
themfelves  in  readinefs  for  the  execution  of  a  plan  destitute 
of  the  Slightest  probability  of  fuccefs.  Another  enthufiafl 
was  meanwhile  buiy  in  another  part  of  the  country,  in 
the  perfon  of  a  Mr.  RuSfel,  the  fon  of  an  officer  of  repu¬ 
tation  in  his  majesty’s  fervice,  in  which  he  had  himfelf 
alto  held  a  commifiion.  Retiring  on  half-pay,  he  had  Set¬ 
tled  in  a  town  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  addifted  him¬ 
felf  to  the  cultivation  of  literature.  With  a  mind  at 
once  gloomy  and  fanguine,  he  had  ardently  embraced  the 
doftrines  of  the  French  revolution  ;  but  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  poSTefTed  more  of  the  feeling  and  Sentiment 
of  a  gentlemen  than  is  ufually  found  in,  the  connrmed 
democrat. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  the  principal  leaders  of  this 
confpiracy,  the  only  merit  of  which  feems  to  have  been 
the  impenetrable  Secrecy  with  which  it  was  conducted. 
To  forward  its  objefts,  Emmett  and  Dowdall  were  Ita- 
1  tioned 
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tioned  in  Dublin;  Quigley  in  the  county  of  Kildare ;  and 
Ruffe),  without  the  flighted  gleam  of  probable  fuccefs,  in 
Down  and  Antrim.  Other  perfons  of  lefs  note  were  dif- 
perfed  over  the  country.  Propofals  were  made  by  the 
confpirators  to  Dwyer,  a  leader  of  a  gang  of  banditti,  to 
engage  to  levy  his  whole  forces,  and  make  the  fird  attack 
on  the  capital.  This  man  had  remained  in  arms  ever 
fince  the  rebellion  of  1798,  obbinately  rejecting  repeated 
proffers  of  mercy,  and  maintaining  himfelf  among  the  al- 
niob'inacceffible  faftnefles  of  the  mountains  of  Wicklow, 
Though  his  party  did  not  oftenfibly  exceed  twenty  per¬ 
fons,  yet  he  poffeffed  confiderable  influence  over  the  pea- 
fants  of  that  diftrict,  fo  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  raife 
a  formidable  body  for  any  particular  undertaking  To 
the  overtures  of  Emmett  and  his  afiociates,  this  ruffian 
had,  however,  too  much  good  fenfe  to  liften. 

Many  furmiffts,  obfcure  reports,  and  myfterious  obfer- 
vations,  were  cccafioned  in  Dublin  by  circumftances  con¬ 
nected  w  ith  this  plot,  and  ftrong  fymptoms  of  clandeftine 
meetings  were  noticed  in  the  more  diftanc  counties;  bur, 
though  a  great  numberof  perfons  were  entrufted  with  the 
fecret,  no  intelligence  refpeCting  this  plot  was  received 
by  government;  who  had  no  other  warning  than  what 
was  given  by  perfons  familiar  with  the  manners  and  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  common  Irifh,  who,  perceiving  fome-unnfual 
buftle,  were  convinced  that  mifchief  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  conftant  refort  of  fufpicious  perfons  to  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Emmett  was  meanwhile  bufily  employed;  he  lodged 
in  feveral  different  houfes,  pafled  in  various  places  by  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  and  eftablifhed  his  arfenal,  and  magazines, 
in  two  tenements  in  obfcure  parts  of  the  town,  hired  in 
the  names -of  other  perfons.  In  one  of  thefe  a  fmall 
quantity  of  gunpowder  was  manufactured  ;  in  the  other 
were  depofited  pikes,  timber  for  making  more,  and  other 
bores.  By  the  month  of  June,  government  had  received 
fuch  hints  as  to  induce  it  to  quicken  its  diligence  ;  but 
yet  the  public  difcountenanced  the  idea  that  any  infur- 
reCtion  was  contemplated.  This  date  of  delufion  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  14-th  of  July,  the  anniverfary  of  the  French 
revolution,  when  bonfires  were  publicly  made  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  that  event,  and  collections  of  .people,  though 
not  numerous,  yet  apparently  ftrenuous  and  decided,  par¬ 
took  of  the  fedivity.  An  explofion,  which  took  place 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  in  the  houfe  where  gunpowder 
was  made  or  bored,  tended  to  increafe  the  alarm  which 
by  this  time  began  to  be  excited  ;  and  thefe  fufnicions 
determined  the  confpirators  to  hahen  the  execution  of 
the  meditated  treafon.  The  enfuing  days  were  fpent  by 
them  in  confultation  on  the  bed  means  of  conducting 
their  operations.  They  conceived  that  the  .levity  and  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  multitude  would  afford  an  abundant  fup- 
ply  of  men  ;  but  to  arm  them  was  effential,  and  in  this 
point  they  were  deficient.  It  was  therefore  determined, 
that  their  firb  objeCt  fhould  be  to  feize  the  feveral  depots 
and  magazines  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  above  all  to 
gain  poffeffion  of  the  cable.  The  execution  of  this  plan, 
with  fuch  means  as  Emmett  and  his  afiociates  could  com¬ 
mand,  appeared  fo  wild,  fo  extravagant,  fo  dangerous,  and 
fo  impracticable,  that  many  of  the  confpirators  declined 
all  farther  participation  in  his  defigns. 

The  23d  of  July  was  the  day  fixed  upon  by  this  enthu- 
fiad  to  form  the  era  of  Irifh  liberty,  to  be  ereCted  on  the 
ruins  of  the  government  and  conftitution.  The  date  was 
determined  by  its  coincidence  with  Saturday,  when  the 
refort  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  would  be  lels  liable  to  notice  ;  and  when  the  ftreets 
were  ufually  filled  with  labourers  and  handicraftfmen,  af¬ 
ter  their  difmiflal  from  work,  and  being  paid  their  week¬ 
ly  wages.  Another  circumdance  too,  was  likely  to  ferve 
as  a  cloak  for  the  extraordinary  affemblage  ox  people ;  for 
it  was  the  eve  of  St:  James’s  day,  on  which  occaiion  an 
ancient  cudom  prevailed  among  the  lower  claffes  of  col¬ 
lecting  in  great  numbers  in  a  confiderable  fuburb  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  for  the  purpofe  of  repairing  to  the  church-yard  dedi¬ 
cated  to  that  faint,  and  drefling  the  burial-places  of  their 


deceafed  relatives  with  flowers  and  other  decorations,  the 
evening  being  afterwards  devoted  to  merriment.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear,  that  the  pofitive  determination  to 
aft  was  communicated  to  the  infurgents  until  the  preced¬ 
ing  day.  On  the  morning  of  that  appointed  for  this  mo¬ 
mentous  enterprife,  unufual  crowds  of  peafants  were  feen 
hurrying  towards  the  capital  from  all  parts  of  the  county 
of  Kildare,  where  Quigley  had  fucceeded  in  difpofing  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders  once  more  to  try  the  fortune 
of  rebellion.  Towards  evening,  the  populace  began  to 
affemble  in  vad  numbers  in  St.  james’s-dreet  and  its  vi¬ 
cinity,  but  without  any  vifible  arrangement  and  diftipline. 
The  next  objeCt  was  to  arm  the  multitude  thus  collected. 
For  this  purpofe,  pikes  were  deliberately  brought  from 
the  dore-houfe  provided  for  them  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  placed  with  unmolested  regularity  along  the 
fides  of  the  dreet  for  the  accommodation  of  all  who  might 
choofe  to  equip  themfelves.  During  this  alarming  feene, 
the  mod  extraordinary  of  the  kind  perhaps  ever  witnefled 
in  a  civilized  country — in  the  metropolis — in" day-light — 
within  a  mile  of  the  refidence  of  the  chief  governor — lefs 
than  half  that  didance  from  the  barracks,  where  between 
two  and  three  thoufand  men,  under  a  mod  gallant,  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  vigilant,  commander-in-chief,  were  lodged — - 
and  in  the  heart  of  a  city  whofe  police  edablifhment  is 
probably  the  mod  expenfive  in  Europe — the  inhabitants' 
were  panic-druck.  Seeing  no  profpeCt  of  protection,  they 
fecured  their  doors  and  windows,  and  withdrew  into  their-’ 
houfes,  imploring  Providence  to  avert  the  impending  ca¬ 
lamity. 

The  fird  outrage  committed  on  this  dreadful  night,' 
was  an  attempt  to  aflaffinate  a  Mr.  Clarke,  the  proprietor' 
of  a  manufactory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  on  his 
return  from  the  cable,  whither  he  had  gone  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  government  the  refult  of  his  obfervations  on 
the  conduCl  of  his  workmen,  and  his  certainty  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  fnfurreCtion.  His  men,  who  obierved  this 
movement,  awore  of  his  intentions,  way-laid  and  dif-. 
charged  a  blunderbufs  at  him,  by  which  he  was  defpe- 
rately,  though  not  mortally,  wounded,  jud  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  the  fignal  for  the  commencement  of  operations  was* 
given  by  the  difeharge  of  a  fky-rocket  and  a  fmall  piece 
of  ordnance.  Emmett,  at  the  head  of  his  chofen  band, 
fallied  from  his  obfcure  head-quarters  in  Marfhalfea-lane, 
and,  drawing  his  fword  in  the  dreet,  incited  his  ruffians  to 
aCtion  ;  and,  before  they  reached  the  end  of  the  lane,  co¬ 
lonel  Browne,  a  mod  refpeCtable  and  meritorious  officer, 
who  was  pafling  in  uniform,  fell  by  the  fire  of  a  blunder¬ 
bufs  dilcharged  by  one  of  the  party.  The  prifon  for 
debtors,  fituated  near  the  rendezvous  of  the  infurgents, 
was  the  objeCt  of  their  fird  onfet.  The  corporal  of  the 
guard  dationed  there  was  butchered ;  but,  meeting  with 
no  encouragement  from  within,  the  unfortunate  inmates 
of  this  dreary  abode  calling  loudly  for  arms  to  protect 
the  prifon,  the  adailants  did  not  think  fit  to  encounter 
the  refifiance  of  twelve  foldiers  who  dood  on  their  de¬ 
fence.  The  only  attempt  that  indicated  any  vigour  in 
this  whole  affair,  was  upon  a  few  foldiers,  forming  art 
out-ood,  who,  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  put  to 
death.  A  guard  houfe  of  the  21b  regiment,  which  lay 
near  the  feene  of  aCtion  was  in  vain  attacked,  as  was  alfo 
a  watch-houfe,  with  the  like  fuccefs. 

Having  waited  above  an  hour  in  thefe  futile  and  inef¬ 
fectual  attempts,  didinguifhed  only  by  aits  of  individual 
atrocity,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their  leaders  to  di¬ 
rect  them  towards  the  cable,  the -grand  objeCt  of  attack; 
the  infurgents  feemed  at  length  ferioufly  difpofed  to  ebay 
that  mob  difficult  part  of  fheir  enterprife.  They  had  ac¬ 
tually  collected  into  an  immenfe  column,  and  proceeded 
for  the  purpofe  into  Thomas-hreet,  when  the  attention  of' 
the  rear  was  diverted  by  the  arrival  of  an  equipage,  which 
rvas  inltahtly  recognized  to  be  that  of  vifeount  Kil war¬ 
den,  lord  chief  judice  of  Ireland.  This  unfortunate  no¬ 
bleman  had  on  the  day  of  the  infurreCtion  retired  to  bis 
country-feat,  about  font'  miles  from  the  metropolis,  as  he- 
,,  *  was 
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was  accuftomed  to  do~,  after  having  pafYed  the  week  in 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  exalted  Ration.  His  manfion 
lay  on  that  fide  of  the  city  from  which  the  infurgents  had 
collected ;  and  fuch  was  his  alarm  excited  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  crowds  Hocking  to  the  city,  and  heightened 
by  the  idea  of  the  part  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  act 
as  attorney-general  in  1798,  and  fince  as  a  judge,  that 
he  determined  to  repair  to  Dublin  for  protection  from 
the  dreaded  refentment  of  the  di (affected.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  fet  out  about  du(k  in  a  poft-chaife,  accompanied 
by  his  daughter  and  his  nephew.  Proceeding  without 
moledation,  they  entered  the  city,  and  had  nearly  reached 
.the  entrance  of  Thomas  direct,  when  the  chail'e  was  Hop¬ 
ped  by  the  rear  of  the  ruffians,  who,  regardlefs  of  the  main 
objeCt  of  their  enterprife,  inffantiy  halted.  The  heads  of 
the  advancing  party  immediately  returned,  and  the  maf- 
facre  of  the  venerable  judge  engaged  the  whole  attention 
of  the  infatuated  mob.  Lord  Kil  warden  declared  his  name, 
and  earneftly  begged  for  mercy,  but  in  vain.  He  was 
dragged  with  his  companions  from  the  carriage;  but,  while 
the  favages  doomed  his  lordfliip  and  his  nephew  to  (laugh¬ 
ter,  they  defired  Mifs  Wolfe  to  efcape  as  well  as  (lie  could, 
and  permitted  her  to  pafs  through  their  entire  column 
without  injury  or  interruption.  They  then  felled  her  un- 
refilting  parent  and  his  kinlfnan  to  the  ground,  and,  deaf 
to  all  their  intreaties,  pierced  them  with  innumerable 
wounds;  nay,  fuch  was  their  ferocity,  that  they  violently 
difputed,  and  even  fought  for,  the  diftinClion  of  flabbing 
with  their  pikes  the  prollrate  and  defencelefs  victims. 
The  delay  attending  the  execution  of  this  fanguinary 
deed,  and  the  alarm  already  given,  afforded,  though  late, 
an  opportunity  for  the  military  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
act  againR  the  infurgents.  The  latter  were  in  their  turn 
attacked  with  vigour;  and,  in  about  half  an  hour,  the 
mighty  project  of  Emmett  and  his  afi'ociates,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  collected  for  the  execution  of  their  delign,  were  dif- 
comfited  and  difperfed  by  two  fubalterns  of  the  aid  regi¬ 
ment,  each  having  fifty  men  under  his  command,  and 
about  twenty  unattached  regular  (oldiers  and  volunteers, 
who  had  placed  thetnfelves  under  an  officer  employed  in 
the  recruiting  fervice. 

The  21ft  regiment  of  infantry  was  ftationed  in  feveral 
occafional  barracks  in  that  part  of  Dublin  called  the  Li¬ 
berty,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Emmett's  head¬ 
quarters  were  fituated.  The  .report  that  feveral  foldiers 
had  been  intercepted  and  put  to  death  by  the  mob,  in¬ 
duced  the  officers  at  the  principal  barracks  to  fend  an  ef- 
cort  for  their  commander,  the  unfortunate  colonel  Brown  ; 
who,  as  already  related,  was  afTafiinated  while  proceeding 
on  the  firR  alarm  to  the  quarters  of  the  regiment.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Brady,  with  about  fifty  men,  proceeding  on  this 
fervice,  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  rear  of  the  mob ; 
and,  feveral  aCts  of  aggreffion  having  taken  place  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  he  gave  orders  to  fire ;  upon  which  the 
populace  fled  in  every  direction.  Lieutenant  Douglas, 
who  commanded  the  light  company  of  the  fame  regi¬ 
ment,  ftatioiied  in  Thomas-Rreet,  had  alfo  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  place  his  men  under  arms.  A  column  of  re¬ 
bels,  proceeding  down  Thomas-Rreet,  feemed  defirous  to 
attack  him  ;  fome  fhots  were  even  fired  ;  but  two  or  three 
volleys  difperfed  the  mob,  and  no  farther  attack  or  refin¬ 
ance  was  experienced.  The  buRle  obferved  in  Marfhal- 
fea-lane,  and  the  number  of  armed  men  who  iflued  from 
that  quarter,  naturally  attracted  confiderable  attention. 
Lieutenant  Coltman  of  the  9th  regiment,  collecting  a  few 
men  zealous  and  refolute  like  himfelf,  proceeded  to  the 
place  which  had  appeared  to  be  the  focus  of  mifchief. 
The  houfe  and  the  lane  adjoining  were  completely  de- 
ferted  ;  Emmett  and  his  affociates  having  neither  taken 
meafures  for  its  fecurity,  nor  provided  any  means  of  re¬ 
treat.  The  lane  was  Rrewed  with  pikes,  which  marked 
the  way  to  the  magazine.  Here  was  found  the  entire  ap¬ 
paratus  of  rebellion — a  large  quantity  of  ball-cartridge, 
hand-grenades,  pikes,  gunpowder,  and  fome  military 
dreffes;  but,  above  all,  a  proclamation,  wet  from  the 
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prefs,  of  perfons  ftyling  themfelves  the  proviftonal govern¬ 
ment,  and  containing  their  projects  for  a  future  conflitu- 
tion.  In  this  inRrutnent,  than  which  a  higher  effort  of 
prefumption  and  folly  was  perhaps  never  prefented  to  the 
world,  the  Irifli  were  taught  that  they  were  not  to  expect 
from  a  change  of  conRifution  any  red  refs  of  grievances, 
or  other  alteration  than  a  change  of  governors.  No  re¬ 
turn  was  ever  made  of  the  number  of  lives  loR  on  this 
occafion  ;  of  foldiers  and  volunteers,  about  twenty  muft 
have  fallen,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  not  fewer  than  fifty 
of  the  populace  peri  (bed. 

As  loon  as  the  Rreets  were  a  little  cleared,  fome  humane 
perfons  ventured  to  approach  the  feene  of  blood.  Near 
the  inanimate  body  of  his  nephew  was  found  that  of  lord 
Kilwarden,  not  totally  bereft  of  life.  He  was  carried  to 
the  neareR  watch-houfe,  where  he  furvived  about  half  an 
hour.  He  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  immortalize  his 
name  by  his  dying  accents,  and  to  clofe  a  ufeful  life  with 
an  imprelfive  teflimony  of  the  honed  mind  which  had 
throughout  its  progrefs  been  his  unerring  guide.  His 
laR  words,  uttered  in  the  agonies  of  a  painful  death,  fur- 
rounded  by  drangers,  and  on  the  hard  bed  of  a  watch- 
houfe,  were  fuch  as  would  have  graced  the  lips  of  judice 
in  the  mod  dignified  fituation,  and  in  full  pofl'effion  of 
the  mod  undidurbed  reflection.  A  by-dander,  (hocked 
at  the  dreadful  feene,  had  exclaimed,  with  a  warmth 
which  fuch  an  occafion  might  well  excufe,  “  that  the  af- 
faflins  ought  to  be  executed  the  next  day.’’  That  love 
of  judice  which  had  governed  all  his  actions,  revived  the 
drooping  powers  of  the  expiring  magidrate,  and  he  raifed 
his  head  for  the  lad  time  to  exclaim:  “Murder  mud  be 
puniflied  ;  but  let  no  man  fuffer  for  my  death  except  after 
a  fair  trial,  and  by  tile  laws  of  his  country!” 

Emmett,  after  he  had  aCted  the  general  for  the  fhort 
fpace  of  an  hour,  either  finding  himfelf  unable  to  enforce 
obedience  to  his  directions,  or  difguded  by  the  favage 
atrocities  of  his  followers,  fled  in  defpair  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  from  Dublin.  The  next  morning,  the  fecret  hidory 
of  the  depot,  and  of  his  individual  (hare  in  the  tranlac- 
tion,  was  made  public  by  a  man  who,  palling  near  the 
magazine,  liad  been  detained  there  by  the  infurgents, 
from  the  apprehenfion  that  lie  had  difeovered  the  nature 
of  their  preparations.  This  man,  effecting  his  efcape  on 
the  night  of  the  23d,  after  having  been  kept  two  days, 
was  able  “to  detail  minutely  all  the  tranfactions  of  the 
place,  and  to  deferibe  the  parties  concerned.  A  diligent 
purfuit  after  the  chiefs  indantly  commenced.  Emmett, 
with  twelve  chofen  men,  had  fought  refuge  among  the 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin.  There,  in  the  dif- 
guife  of  French  officers,  they  roved  about  for  a  few  days, 
receiving  no  other  fuccour  than  what  compaffion  afforded. 
This  Itratagem  of  the  rebel  leaders  was  in  truth  not  lei's 
puerile  than  the  former  part  of  their  proceedings  was 
weak.  The  character  which  they  had  aflumed  excited 
fufpicion,  and  fearch  was  made  in  every  direction.  Em¬ 
mett  again  took  refuge  in  Dublin,  where  he  was  quickly 
traced  and  apprehended.  Redmond  alfo  was  arreded  as 
he  was  about  to  take  his  paflage  to  America;  but,  Dow- 
dall  and  Allen  efcaped  out  of  the  country. 

The  prifoners  fecured  on  the  night  of  the  23d  were  fome 
of  the  mod  wretched  of  the  rabble.  About  three  weeks  af¬ 
terwards,  a  commiilion  was  iflued  for  the  trial  of  all  thofe 
charged  with  treafon  or  taken  in  arms.  Among  the  red, 
Emmett  and  Redmond  were  brought  to  trial,  and  executed. 
The  former  made  no  fort  of  defence  ;  but,  being  called  to 
receive  fentence,  he  delivered  an  animated  add  refs  to  the 
court,  in  which  he  avowed  his  treafons,  and  appeared  to 
coniider  himfelf  as  fud'ering  for  the  caufe  of  his  country. 
At  his  execution  alfo  he  evinced  extraordinary  intrepi¬ 
dity  and  compofure. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Emmett  hazarded  his  defperate 
attempt  in  the  capital,  his  friend  and  afl'oeiate  Ruflel  made 
an  ineffectual  appeal  to  the  paffions  of  the  peal'antry  in 
the  north.  So  unfavourable  was  the  appearance  of  things 
to  the  caufe  which  he  had  efpoufed,  that  he  fled  from  that 
,  Part 
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part  of  the  country;  but  from  the  place  of  his  conceal¬ 
ment  he  iffued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  ftyled  Himlelf 
General  of  the  Northern  Diftrift,  and  endeavoured,  but 
without  fuccefs,  to  feduce  the  people  by  language  which 
on  former  occafions  had  become  familiar  to  their  ears. 
On  Emmett’s  apprehenfion,  Ruffel  fecretly  repaired  to 
Dublin,  with  a  view-  to  refcue  him,  if  pcflible,  under  fa¬ 
vour  of  fome  popular  commotion  ;  but  was  himfelf  taken 
into  cuftody,  and  conveyed  to  Downpatrick,  where  he  was 
fhortly  afterwards  brought  to  trial,  and  convicted  on  the 
cleared  evidence  of  treafon.  After  his  trial,  he  manifefted 
all  that  wildnels  of  religious  enthufiafm,  which  had  for 
fome  time  formed  the  prominent  feature  of  his  character. 
Not  long  after  the  execution  of  Emmett  and  Rufl'el,  Quig¬ 
ley  and  Stafford  were  apprehended  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
\vay;  but  government,  fatisfied  with  the  examples  already 
made,  fpared  their  lives,  and  releafed  the  other  untried 
prifoners  on  condition  of  their  making  a  full  difclofure  of 
the  circumftances  yet  unknown  of  their  treafon.  Dwyer, 
and  the  band  of  outlaws  whom  he  commanded  in  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow,  convinced  of  the  imprafficability 
of  any  treaf'onable  attempt,  fubmitted  all’o  on  condition  that 
their  lives  fhould  be  fpared  ;  and  thus,  whatever  remained 
of  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  the  conspiracy  of  1803,  was 
completely  deftroyed,  and  buried  in  the  fame  grave. 

The  development  and  confequences  of  this  laft  at¬ 
tempt,  naturally  excited  confiderable  fenfation  through 
every  portion  of  the  Britifh  empire.  An  invefligation 
into  the  affair,  and  punifhment  of  the  culpably  negligent, 
if  fuch  there  fhould  be  found,  were  univerfally  looked  for 
as  a  matter  at  once  of  right  and  of  neceffity.  No  fuch 
proceeding,  however,  took  place;  but  blame  of  the  moft 
ferious  nature  was  deemed  generally  attributable  to  the 
government  of  Ireland  ;  and  this,  the  friends  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  and  commander-in-chief  endeavoured,  in  mu¬ 
tual  recrimination,  to  affix  on  each  of  thofe  characters. 
The  refult  was  the  removal  of  general  Fox,  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  Lord  Hardwicke  was  continued  in  his 
fltuation  till  the  year  1807,  when  he  was  fucceeded  by 
the  duke  of  Richmond. 

Since  this  event  nothing  worthy  of  hiftoric  record  has 
occurred  in  Ireland.  Some  partial  difturbances  have  in¬ 
deed  taken  place  in  certain  diftri&s,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  obnoxious  manner  in  which  the  tythes  are  collected ; 
and  it  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Roman 
catholics  to  obtain  an  equality  of  rights  with  their  pro- 
teltant  fellow-fubjefts  have  been  unremitted,  but  hitherto 
(Auguft  1811)  unfuccefsful. 

GENERAL  VIEW,  and  PRESENT  STATE. 

The  fuperficial  content  of  Ireland  is  computed  at 
30,730  fquare  miles,  or  19,439,960  Englifh  acres.  Of  this 
number  it  is  calculated  that  the  lakes,  rivers,  fites  of 
towns  and  houfes,  and  utterly  irreclaimable  land,  com- 
prife  1,185,585;  that  the  unreclaimed  and  comparative¬ 
ly  unproductive  land  comprehends  4,800,000 ;  leaving 
J3, 454,375  acres,  or  above  two-thirds,  as  the  amount  of 
the  fertile  land  in  Ireland. 

In  regard  to  fltuation,  Ireland  pofleffes  extraordinary 
facilities  for  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  richeft  and 
moil  fertile  regions  of  the  globe.  Independently  of  this 
important  advantage,  it  has  not  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  harbours  and  roads  on  its  extremely-finuous 
line  of  fea-coaft,  meafuring  upwards  of  one  thoufand  fe- 
ven  hundred  miles;  fo  that  between  each  of  thefe  har¬ 
bours  or  roads,  taken  one  with  another,  there  are  not 
thirteen  miles  and  a  half  of  fea-coaft,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  fame  thing,  all  parts  of  the  fea-coaft  are  on  an  average 
within  lefs  than  fix  miles  and  a  quarter  of  fome  fafe  an¬ 
choring-place  or  harbour.  Many  of  the  harbours  may 
rank  in  all  refpeCts  with  the  nobleft  in  the  world,  and  fe- 
veral  of  them  even  excel  thofe  of  which  any  other  country 
can  boaft.  In  proof  of  this  affertion,  it  is  only  neceffary 
to  mention  Lough  Swilly,  Bantry  Bay,  Cork  Harbour, 
and  the  River  Shannon. 
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Ireland  being  fituated  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel  with 
England,  the  difference  of  climate  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
be  very  material.  In  refpetd  to  mildnefs  or  equability, 
the  climate  of  Ireland  is  Impaired  by  that  of  few  coun¬ 
tries.  The  intenfe  frofts  and  heavy  fnows  whicli  fo  long 
interrupt  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman,  and  obftrucl  the 
internal  communication,  in  regions  lying  in  the  fame  la¬ 
titude,  are  here  but  rare  and  tranfient.  The  atmofphere 
of  Ireland  is  certainly  more  humid  than  that  of  England' 
in  general;  but  it  is  obferved  that  this  humidity  proves 
by  no  means  infalubrious :  on  the  contrary,  being  gene¬ 
rally  accompanied  with  an  increafed  agitation  of  the  air, 
the  inhabitants  enjoy  better  health  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  wet  winds  which  blow  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
than  at  other  times. 

The  whole  ifland  is  divided  into  four  large  provinces, 
and  thofe  again  into  thirty-two  counties;  which,  with  the 
number  of  houfes,  as  taken  in  1792,  are  as  follow  ; 

I.  Ulster. 


Counties . 
Antrim 
Armagh  - 
Cavan  -  - 

Down  - 
Donegal  - 
Fermanagh 
Londonderry 

8.  Monaghan  . 

9.  Tyrone 


1, 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 
7- 


Houfes.  Extent,  C3c. 
3°, 314^  Length 


68  "1 


22,900 
18,139 
38,351 
24,976 
1 1,983  }>-Parifhes 


Breadth  -  -  98  >  miles, 

Circumference  460  } 

Irifli  plant,  acres  2,836,837 
Englifh  acres  -  4,491,205 


22,836 

21,566 

31,814 

222,879 


Boroughs 
Baronies  -  - 

Archbifhopric 
Bilhoprics 
J  Market-towns 


365 

29 

55 

1 

6 

58 


r.  Carlow  -  - 

2.  Dublin  -  -  - 

3.  Kildare  -  - 

4.  Kilkenny  -  - 

5.  King’s  County 

6.  Longford  -  - 

7.  Lowth  -  - 

8.  Eaft  Meath 

9.  Queen’s  County 

10.  Weft  Meath  - 
n.  Wexford  -  - 

12.  Wicklow  -  - 


II.  Leinster. 
8)3941  Length 


25,108 
10,605 
i7)7 19 
14,96! 
10,348 
12,827 


-  -  104  -J 

-  -  55  k  miles, 
rence  360  j 


Breadth 

Circumference  36c 
Irifh  acres  -  -  2,642,958 

Englifh  -  -  -  4,281,155 

Parifhes  -  -  858 

Boroughs  -  53 


-  23,133  {'’Market-towns  63 

Archbifhopric  1 
Bifhoprics  -  3 


15,685 
i3»95i 
2 1,01 1 
11,507 


185,249 


Rivers;  the  Boyne,  Bar- 
row,  Liffy,  Noir,  and 
May, 


III.  Munster. 


Clare  -  - 
Cork  -  - 
Ke’rry  -  - 

Limeric 
Tipperary 
Waterford 


18,050 
76,739 
20,213  . 
28,932  j 
3o,793  1 


-  18,796 

193,523 


f Length  -  -  soof 

Breadth  -  -  107^  miles. 
Circumference  600  j 
Irifh  acres  -  -  3,289,932 

Englifh  -  -  -  5,329,146 

Parifhes  -  -  740 


Boroughs 
Baronies  -  - 

Archbifhopric 
L  Bifhoprics 


26 

63 

1 

6 


IV.  Connaught. 


Galway 
Leitrim 
Mayo  -  - 
Rofcommon 
Sligo  -  - 


24,268 

13,378 


90 
80 ; 


miles. 


Length  -  - 

Breadth  -  - 

Circumference  500. 

20682  Itifh  acres  -  -  2,272,915 

;!03'68'^ 


14,962 

100,448 


Parifhes 
Boroughs 
Baronies  -  -  43 

Archbifhopric  i 
^Bifhopric  -  1 


In  regard  to  navigable  rivers,  fcarcely  any  country  is 
more  highly  favoured  than  Ireland.  Befides  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  rivers,  feveral  of  which  are  navigable,  and  many 
confiderable,  which  lofe  themfelves  in  others  in  the  ir.te- 
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rior  of  the  count!*}’’,  the  ifland  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  excluliveof  finall  ftreams  which  flow  directly 
into  the  fea  or  its  different  inlets.  With  the  exception  of 
Wicklow,  there  is  not  a  maritime  county  but  what  has 
one  or  more  rivers  either  actually  navigable  or  capable  of 
being  rendered  fo  at  a  moderate  expence.  Many  of  the 
inland  counties  alfo  participate  in  this  advantage,  which 
ynight  without  difficulty  be  extended  to  them  all. 

Among  the  rivers  of  Ireland,  the  precedence  belongs 
to  the  Shannon,  which,  rifing  from  the  Lake  of  Allen, 
and  palling  through  two  other  large  lakes,  Lough  Ree  and 
Lough  Derg,  afterwards  extends  below  Limeric  into  avail 
eltuary  about  fixty  miles  in  length  and  from  three  to  ten 
broad.  This  noble  river  receives  feventy-fix  tributary 
ftreams,  large  and  fmall,  and  is  throughout  its  whole 
courfe  of  one  hundred  and  feventy  miles  fo  wide  and  deep 
as  to  afford  eafy  navigation.  Boate  relates,  that  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  earl  of  Strafford  defigned  to  remove  a  rock  fix 
miles  above  Limeric,  which,  forming  a  cataraft,  impedes 
the  intercourfe  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts :  but 
it  has  fince  been  deemed  preferable  to  connect  them  by  a 
canal.  The  Shannon  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it 
flow  through  the  moll  fertile  counties  of  Ireland;  and 
feven  of  the  latter  might  be  rendered  fit  for  internal  navi¬ 
gation,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Jefl'op,  made  in 
1794,  to  the  directors  of  the  grand  canal. 

The  Barrow  rifes  about  forty  miles  to  the  weft  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  and,  after  a  courfe  of  about  one  hundred,  it  enters 
the  fea  in  the  fouth-eaft  quarter  of  the  ifland,  after  having 
received  the  rivers  Nore  and  Suir,  and  formed  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Waterford.  It  has  been  rendered  navigable  to 
Athy,  where  the  grand  canal  joins  it. 

The  Blackwater,  a  confiderable  ftream,  paffes  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  the  weftern 
portion  of  Waterford,  in  an  eafterly  direction,  until  it 
reaches  Cappoquin,  when  it  bends  it  courfe  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  and  enters  the  fea  at  Youghall  Bay.  It  is  navigable 
to  Cappoquin,  fifteen  miles  from  the  fea ;  and,  according 
to  an  eftimate  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  commons  fliortly 
before  the  union,  might  be  rendered  navigable  forty-three 
miles  higher  at  an  expence  of  50,0001. 

The  Slaney  runs  nearly  fouth  from  Tullow,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Carlow,  through  the  middle  of  Wexford,  forms  the’ 
harbour  of  the  capital  of  the  latter,  and  is  navigable  about 
thirteen  miles  from  the  fea. 

The  Liffy  is  an  inconfiderable  ftream,  ennobled  only 
by  its  wafning  the  Hibernian  metropolis. 

The  Boyne,  flowing  through  the  rich  county  of  Meath, 
and  wafhing  the  fouthern  boundary  of  Louth,  winds  in  a 
north -eaft  direction  ;  and,  with  its  canal,  is  navigable  from 
its  rnouth  to  Navan,  a  diftance  of  twenty-one  miles.  After 
a  courfe  of  about  fifty,  it  falls  into  the  Irifh  Sea. 

The  noble  river  Bann,  which  runs  north  almoft  in  a 
ftraight  line  from  Lough  Neagh  to  the  fea,  feparating  the 
counties  of  Derry  and  Antrim,  is  twenty-eight  miles  long. 
On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Lough,  its  kindred  river,  the 
South  Bann,  flowing  in  a  foutherly  direction,  joins  the 
Newry  canal;  thus  communicating  with  Carlingford  Bay, 
and  infulating  the  north-eaft  projection  of  Ireland. 

The  Foyle  flows  from  Strabane,  in  a  north-eaft  direc¬ 
tion,  through  the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Donegal,  and  Lon¬ 
donderry.  From  its  confluence  with  the  Finn  and  the 
Mourr.e,  to  its  entrance  into  the  Lough  which  bears  its 
name,  and  conftitutes  the  harbour  of  Londonderry,  it  is 
twenty  miles  long,  and  in  moft  parts  upwards  of  half  a 
mile  broad. 

The  Swiliey  is  not  itfelf  of  confiderable  magnitude,  but 
forms  a  long  eftuary  or  lough,  to  which  it  gives  name. 

The  Erne,  with  its  double  lake,  might  eafily  be  ren¬ 
dered  capable  of  affording  the  important  advantages  of 
internal  navigation  to  confiderable  dift rifts  in  the  north- 
vveftc-rn  and  inland  counties;  and  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  lake  and  the  fea  has  actually  been  undertaken. 

The  lakes  of  Ireland  are  numerous,  and  fome  of  them 
very  extenfive.  They  are  called  loughs,  though  tbis.term 


is  alfo  applied  to  eftuaries,  or  inlets  of  the  fea,  as  the 
Swiliey,  the  Foyle,  and  others.  The  chief  frefli-water 
lake  is  the  Erne,  which  exceeds  thirty  miles  in  length  and 
twelve  in  its  greateft  breadth,  and  covers  123,611  acres. 
It  is  divided  by  a  narrow  outlet  into  the  fouthern  and 
northern  part;  and  upon  an  ifland  in  the  latter  is  fituated 
the  town  of  Ennilkillen.  It  communicates  with  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  at  the  harbour  of  Ballyfhannon,  diltant  ab’out 
eight  miles  from  the  lake. 

Next  in  magnitude  is  Lough  Neagh,  about  twenty-two 
miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  and  comprifing 
94,274  acres.  This  lake  is  one  vaft  ftieet  of  water,  unlike  the 
Erne,  which  is  ftudded  with  iflands  that  form  many  rich 
and  interefting  view’s.  The  Neagh  is  fituated  in  the  midft 
of  the  counties  of  Londonderry,  Antrim,  Tyrone,  and 
Armagh  ;  and  its  waters,  or  the  adjoining  foil,  have  been, 
found  to  poffefs  a  petrifying  quality. 

Corrib,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  fpreads  its  waters  over 
more  than  50,000  acres,  being  about  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  five  wide. 

The  lakes  of  Ree  and  Derg,  which  are  pervaded  by  the 
Shannon,  are  lefs  confiderable  in  fize.  A  fmaller  lake,  alfp 
named  Derg,  in  the  north-weft,  was  remarkable  in  fuper- 
ftitious  times  for  a  fmall  ifland,  containing  what  was  de¬ 
nominated  the  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick. 

Among  the  lakes  of  the  fecond  magnitude  muft  be  firft 
named  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Killarney,  abounding  with 
pifturefque  views,  and  fringed  with  the  arbutus,  no  where 
elfe  indigenous  in  the  Britifh  dominions.  This  is  almoft 
the  only  lake  in  the  fouthern  divifion  of  Ireland.  In  the 
north-weft  are  the  Eafk,  Trierty,  .Melvin,  Macnean,  and 
Gill.  Allen,  as  already  mentioned,  is  a  principal  fource 
of  the  Shannon.  Farther  weftward  are  the  Conn  and  the 
Malk,  two  confiderable  lakes;  nor  ought  thofeof  Corrafin 
to  be  omitted. 

The  mountains  of  Ireland  are  neither  numerous  nor  im¬ 
portant.  The  country  is  divided  from  north-eaft  to  fouth- 
weft  by  an  elevated  ridge,  which  gives  rife  to  feveral  of 
the  rivers.  The  Irifh  hills  in  general  form  fliort  lines,  or 
detached  groups.  One  group  of  confiderable  height  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  weft  and  fouth  of  the  lake  of  Killarney;  of 
thefe  Mangerton  is  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 
A  fmall  line  of  hills  extends  on  the  north-vyeft  of  Bantry 
Bay,  and  paffes  to  the  eaft,  under  the  name  of  the  Shehy 
mountains.  To  the  north  of  this  is  the  line  of  Sliebh-logher 
and  Nagles;  followed  by  the  Galtee  mountains;  and  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft  are  thofe  of  Knockmeledown,  which  take 
a  foutherly  direction  towards  the  bay  of  Dungarvan.  A 
fmall  chain  alfo  runs  to  the  fouth  of  Tralee,  in  which  the 
lofty  Brandon  towers  above  the  reft ;  and  this,  with  a 
group  to  the  north-eaft,  completes  the  enumeration  of  the 
mountains  of  Munfter. 

In  Leinfter  we  find  the  line  of  Sliebh-bloom,  on  the 
fouth-weft,  and  a  confiderable  group  called  the  Kippure, 
or  Wicklow  mountains,  to  the  fouth  of  Dublin.  The 
extent  of  the  latter  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length  by 
twelve  in  breadth. 

In  Ulfter  the  mountains  of  Mourne  form  a  fmall  group 
in  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  province ;  one  of  thefe, 
Sliebh-donard,  is  2803  feet  in  height.  The  hills  of  Sliebh- 
croobe  form  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Down,  and  feve¬ 
ral  hills  are  fcattered  over  the  eaftern  portion  of  An¬ 
trim.  To  the  north-eaft  of  Lough  Neagh  are  thofe  of 
Sliebh-gallan  and  Carn-togher.  Sliebh-fnaght  is  a  con¬ 
fiderable  mountain  to  the  north-weft  of  Lough  Foyle, 
whence  other  lines  and  groups  extend  to  Lough  Erne. 

The  eaftern  part  of  Connaught  has  few  mountains,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  of  ■  Baughta  in  the  fouth  ;  but  the  extreme 
weftern  peninfula  is  one  of  the  moft  mountainous  re¬ 
gions  in  Ireland.  Among  the  reft  it  contains  Mount 
Nephin,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  a  folitary  hill'  of  2640 
feet;  Craogh  Patrick,  a  cone  of  2660;  the  Ternamore 
mountains,  weftward  of  Lough  Malk;  the  Twelve  Pins, 
a  line  of  fo  many  fmall  peaks  in  Ballynahinch,  with  others 
to  the  fouth  of  Lough  Corrib. 

Scarcely 
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Scarcely  the  fiiadow  of  a  forejl  remains  in  Ireland;  and 
it  was  long  fince  obferved  by  Boate,  that  the  woods  had 
been  greatly  diminifhed  fince  the  occupation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  the  Englifh,  partly  from  the  extenfion  of  tillage, 
and  partly  from  the  neceflity  of  laying  open  the  haunts 
of  banditti.  Another  great  caufe  was  the  confumption 
of  wood  in  fuel,  for  domeftic  purpofes  and  manufactures, 
the  coal-mines  not  having  been  then  explored.  The  fame 
writer  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  confiderable  woods  ex- 
ifted  in  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Carlow,  Kerry,  Tipperary, 
and  Cork.  Ullter  alfo  contained  extenfive  forefts  in  the 
counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Antrim. 
The  weftern  part  of  Connaught  was  alfo  in  his  time  well 
flocked  with  trees ;  but  the  principal  forefts  were  fituated 
in  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo. 

The  place  of  the  forefts  lias  been  ufurped  by  the  moors , 
or  bogs,  which  form  a  remarkable  feature  in  Ireland.  The 
dry  heaths  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  mountains.  The 
bogs  are  divided  by  Boate  into  four  kinds :  i.  The  graffy ; 
which,  the  water  being  concealed  by  herbage,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  to  travellers.  2.  The  pools  of  water 
and  mire.  3.  What  he  terms  hajfocky  bogs,  or  (hallow 
Jakes  ftudded  with  tufts  of  ruflies,  which  are  chiefly  found 
in  Leinfter,  efpecially  in  King’s  and  Queen’s  Counties. 
4.  The  peat-moors.  Of  the  formation  of  a  bog  by  the 
motion  of  a  peat-moor  after  heavy  rain,  there  is  a  curious 
account  in  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Royal  Irifti  Academy; 
at  the  fame  time  the  moor,  by  obftruCting  the  courfe  of 
a  ftream,  formed  a  confiderable  lake  in  the  fpace  of  half  a 
day.  This  circumltance,  however,  was  but  of  a  local  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  formation  of  bogs  is  chiefly  afcribed  to  the 
moifture  retained  in  the  hollows  of  forefts,  the  fall  .of  the 
leaves  forming  a  vegetable  earth  fuperfaturated  with  moif¬ 
ture,  fo  that  the  trees  themfelves  in  time  fall  a  prey.  Or¬ 
naments  of  gold  and  other  relics  have  occafionally  been 
found  at  confiderable  depths  in  thefe  bogs,  and  other  in- 
dications  evince  them  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  for- 
*  mation.  Mr.  Young,  who,  in  his  Tour  in  Ireland,  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  feveral  of  thefe  bogs,  divides 
them  into  two  forts  only,  the  black  and  the  red.  The 
former  are  folid  almoft  to  the  furface,  and  generally  im¬ 
provable,  though  at  great  expence.  The  red  are  fo  called 
from  a  reddifh  fubftance  at  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  feet, 
which  holds  water  like  a  fponge,  yields  no  alhes  in  burn¬ 
ing,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  utterly  irreclaimable.  Trees 
are  found  in  ' both,  and  are  fuppofed  to  originate  from 
fallen  forefts.  Both  differ  from  the  Englifh  moraffes;  the 
bogs  of  Ireland  being  rarely  level,  but  rifing  into  hills. 
The  plants  found  in  them  are  heath,  with  fome  bog-myr¬ 
tle,  and  a  little  fedgy  grafs.  They  furniffi  an  abundant 
fupply  of  good  fuel ;  and,  unlike  marlhes,  they  are  not 
unwholefome.  The  bog-waters,  fo  far  from  emitting  pu¬ 
trid  exhalations  like  ftagnant  pools,  are  of  an  antifeptic 
and  ftrong’y-aftringent  quality,  as  appears  from  their  pre- 
lerving  for  ages,  and  even  adding  to  the  durability  of,  the 
timber  which  is  found  buried  beneath  their  furfaces;  and 
from  their  converting  into  a  fort  of  leather  the  fkins  of 
men  and  animals  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  loft 
and  remain  in  them  for  any  length  of  time. 

A  board  has  recently  been  appointed  by  the  houfe  of 
commons  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
feveral  bogs  in  Ireland,  and  the  practicability  of  draining 
and  cultivating  them.  The  firft  Report  of  thefe  commif- 
fioners,  dated  June  10,  1810,  was  in  the  fame  month  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed.  This  interefting  document  contains 
the  ftatement  of  Mr.  Griffith,  one  of  the  engineers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  furvey  of  the  vaft  bog  of  Allen  ;  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  following  general  obfervations  by  the 
commiffioners  : 

“  In  forming  our  opinions,  we  derived  our  principal 
affiftance  from  the  Great  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland, 
executed  by  general  Vallancey,  the  chairman  of  our  board, 
it  being  the  only  map  which  defines  either  the  fituation  or 
the  boundaries  of  the  bogs  with  any  tolerable  accuracy. 
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From  infpection  of  this  map,  we  are  enabled  to  confider 
the  greater  part  of  thefe  bogs  as  forming  one  connected 
whole,  and  to  come  to  the  general  conclufion,  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  of  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  en¬ 
tire  fuperficial  extent,  and  included  between  a  line  drawn 
from  Wicklow  Head  to  Galway,  and  another  drawn  from 
Howth  Head  to  Sligo,  comprifes  within  it  about  fix-fe- 
venths  of  the  bogs  of  the  ifland,  (exclufive  of  mere  moun¬ 
tain-bogs,  and  bogs  of  lefs  extent  than  five  hundred  acres,) 
in  its  form  refembling  a  broad  belt  drawn  acrofs  the  centre 
of  Ireland,  with  its  narrovveft  end  neareft  to  the  capital, 
and  gradually  extending  in  breadth  as  it  approaches  to 
the  Weftern  Ocean.  This  great  divifion  of  the  ifland, 
extending  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  traverfed  by  the  Shannon 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts ; 
of  thefe  the  divifion  to  the  weftward  of  the  river  contains 
more  than  double  the  extent  of  the  bogs  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  divifion  to  the  eaftward  ;  fo  that,  if  wre  fup- 
pofe  the  whole  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  exclufive  of  mere 
mountain-bogs  and  of  bogs  under  five  hundred  acres,  to 
be  divided  into  twenty  parts,  we  ffiall  find  about  feven- 
teen  of  them  comprifed  in  the  great  divifion  we  have  now 
defcribed,  twelve  to  the  weftward  and  five  to  the  eaftward 
of  the  Shannon  ;  and  of  the  remaining  three  parts  about 
two  are  to  the  fouth  and  one  to  the  north  of  this  divifion. 
Of  the  pofitive  amount  of  their  contents  we  have  as  yet 
no  data  that  can  enable  us  to  fpeak  with  precifion ;  but 
we  are  led  to  believe,  from  various  communications  with 
our  engineers,  that  the  bogs  in  the  eaftern  divifion  of  the 
great  diftriCt  above  defcribed  amount  to  above  260,000 
Englifh  acres,  which,  in  the  proportion  already  mentioned, 
would  give  rather  more  than  one  million  of  Englifii  acres 
as  the  total  contents  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  excluding 
however  from  confideration  mere  mountain-bogs,  and  alio 
all  bogs  of  lefs  extent  than  five  hundred  acres,  of  each  of 
which  defcriptions  the  amount  is  very  confiderable.  Of 
the  extent  of  the  latter  fome  idea  may  be  formed  from  a 
fact  which  we  have  learned  from  Mr.  Larkin,  that  in  the 
fingle  county  of  Cavan,  which  he  has  furveyed,  there  are 
above  ninety  bogs,  no  one  of  which  exceeds  five  hundred 
Irifh  acres,  but  which  taken  collectively  contain  above 
11,000  Irifti,  which  is  equivalent  to  above  17,600  Englifii, 
acres,  befides  many  fmaller  bogs,  varying  in  fize  from  five 
to  twenty  acres. 

“  Moll  of  the  bogs  which  lie  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
Shannon,  and  which  occupy  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
King’s  County,  and  the  county  of  Kildare,  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  It  mull  not 
however  be  fuppofed  that  this  name  is  applied  to  any  one 
great  morafs ;  on  the  contrary,  the  bogs  to  which  it  is 
applied  are  perfectly  diltinCt  from  each  other,  often  fepa- 
rated  by  high  ridges  of  dry  country,  and  inclining  towards 
different  rivers,  as  their  natural  directions  for  drainage, 
fo  interfeCted  by  dry  and  cultivated  land,  that  it  may  be 
affirmed  generally,  there  is  no  fpot  of  thefe  bogs,  to  the 
eaftward  of  the  Shannon,  fo  much  as  two  Irifti  miles  dif- 
tant  from  the  upland  and  cultivated  diftrifts.  The  diltriCt 
reported  on  contains  36,430  Englifii  acres,  and  forms  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  Bog  of  Allen. 

“  There  are  many,  we  believe,  who  confider  the  bogs 
of  Ireland  to  be  low  and  marfhy  traCts  of  country,  not 
very  diftimilar  in  their  compofition  from  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnfttire.  Others,  aware  that  the  fubftance  of  which  they 
are  formed  greatly  differs  from  that  of  the  fen-diitriCls^ 
attribute  neverthelefs  the  origin  of  both  to  pretty  nearly 
the  fame  caufes ;  while  an  opinion  more  prevalent,  and 
perhaps  not  lefs  erroneous  than  either  of  the  foregoing, 
attributes  their  formation  to  fallen  forefts,  which  are  f  up¬ 
pofed  at  fome  former  period  to  have  covered  thefe  diftricts, 
and  to  have  been  deltroyed  either  by  the  effects  of  time, 
or  by  hoftile  armies  in  the  early  wars  of  Ireland. 

“  It  appears  from  Mr.  Griffith,  that  each  of  the  four 
bogs  included  in  the  fubjeCt  of  his  Report,  is  a  mafs. 
of  the  petuliar  fubftance  called  peat,  of  "the  average 
3  1  thicknefs 
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thicknefs  of  twenty-five  feet,  no  where  lefs  than  twelve, 
nor  found  to  exceed  forty-two  ;  this  fubftance  varying 
materially  in  its  appearances  and  properties,  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  at  which  it  lies. 

“  We  fhould  farther  confider  the  peat-mofsas  partaking 
in  its  general  nature  of  the  property  of  fponge  completely 
faturated  with  water,  and  giving  rife  to  different  ftreams 
and  rivers  for  the  difcharge  of  the  furplus  waters  which  it 
receives  from  rain  or  fnow.  Thefe  ilreams  in  this  diftrift 
have  almoft  univerfally  worn  their  channels  through  the 
fubftance  of  the  bog  down  to  the  clay  or  limeftone  gravel 
■underneath,  dividing  the  bog  into  diftinft  maffes,  and  pre- 
f'enting  in  themfelves  the  moft  proper  fituations  for  the 
main  drains,  and  which,  with  the  affiftance  of  art,  may  be 
rendered  effectual  for  the  purpofe. 

“  The  higheft  fummit  of  any  part  of  the  bogs  in  this 
diftrift  is  298  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  taken  at  an  or¬ 
dinary  fpring-tide  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin  5  while  the  loweft 

oint  any  where  on  their  furface  is  84  feet  lower  than  the 

igheft,  and  therefore  214.  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

I1  It  is  Mr.  Griffith’s  opinion,  that  by  main  drains  laid 
down  in  the  fituations  referred  to  in  his  map,  and  with 
n  fyftem  of  minor  drains  difcharging  their  waters  into  the 
main  drains,  and  at  a  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile-from 
each  other;  and  further  with  a  fyftem  of  crofs  drains  dif¬ 
charging  themfelves  into  the  minor  drains,  and  at  a  dif¬ 
tance  of  280  yards  apart ;  the  entire  bog  may  be  rendered 
fufficiently  compaft  for  the  commencement  of  agricultural 
operations.  The  coft  of  the  different  improvements  he 
eftimates  at  70,014!.  as  being  the  expence  of  difcharging 
the  waters  from  36,480  Englifh  acres  of  bog.  In  this  view 
of  the  expence,  it  is  however  particularly  worthy  of  con- 
fideration,  that  there  is  a  farther  extent  of  no  lefs  than 
4000  Irifh  acres,  not  of  bog,  but  of  good  land,  lying 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  whofe  courfe  it  is  propofed 
to  improve,  and  the  expence  of  improving  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  above-mentioned  fum.  Thefe  4000  acres 
appear  at  prefent  to  be  covered  with  water  for  not  lefs 
than  half  the  year ;  if  preferved  from  thefe  inundations, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Griffith,  an  improvement  would  be 
effected  in  them  to  the  value  of  8o,oool.  which  is  more 
than  fufficient  to  defray  the  entire  coft  both  of  their  own 
reclamation,  and  of  the  drainage  of  all  the  bog  in  this 
diftrift. 

“  A  prejudice  much  more  extenfive  than  that  of  the 
irreclaimability  of  a  drained  bog,  is  an  apprehenfion  which 
we  have  found  very  generally  entertained,  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  operations,  the  country  would 
be  left  without  a  fufficient  fupply  of  fuel.  It  feems  not 
to  be  generally  underftood,  that,  if  the  bogs  of  Ireland 
could  be  reclaimed,  we  ffiould  derive  not  merely  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  cultivating  their  furfaces,  but  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  power  of  applying  them  wherever  neceftary  for 
fuel,  would  be  increafed  fome  hundred  or  rather  fome 
thoufand  fold.  Fuel  can  at  prefent  be  obtained  only  from 
the  edges  of  thefe  bogs  ;  the  exceffive  wetnefs  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  rendering  it  in  its  prefent  ftate  wholly  unavailable 
for  fuel ;  but,  if  once  drained,  fuel  might  be  procured 
from  every  part  of  them  ;  and  it  is  a  great  miftake  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  drainage  of  a  bog  would  impair  its  qualities 
as  turf.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  operate  as  the  greateft 
noffible  improvement  of  it,  and  that  not  merely  at  the 
time  when  it  was  effefted,  but  at  all  future  periods,  and 
in  a  degree  progreffively  increafing.” 

Whe'n  it  is  known  that  a  competent  judge  in  thefe  mat¬ 
ters,  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  has  affected,  that  “  no  meadows 
are  equal  to  thofe  gained  by  improving  a  bog;  that  they 
are  of  a  value  which  fcarcely  any  other  lands  rife  to 
the  national  importance  of  the  projeft  which  furnilhed 
occafion  for  the  above  Report  mult  be  felf-evident.  The 
benefit  that  mull  refult  from  its  execution  in  ameliorating 
the  ftate  of  the  country  as  to  health,  intercourfe,  pro¬ 
duce,  and  confequently  wealth  and  civilization,  are  in¬ 
calculable.  » 


AND. 

There  is  not  a  county  of  Ireland  but  what  contains 
fome  valuable  mineral  or  foffil ;  feveral  of  them,  it  is  now 
afcertained,  abound  with  treafures  of  this  kind,  and  thele 
are  in  general  moft  favourably  fituated  for  the  exportation 
of  their  produfts,  either  in  a  raw  or  manufaftured  ftate. 
The  following  account,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Newenham, 
from  the  ftatiftical  furveys  of  feventeen  counties,  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  fpecimens  in  the  mufeum  of 
the  Dublin  Society,  the  communications  of  Mr.  Donald, 
mineralogift  to  that  fociety,  and  from  the  information  of 
others,  will  afford  a  high  opinion  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland 
in  minerals  and  fojftls. 

Armagh — contains  lead,  ochres  of  different  colours,  and 
various  beautiful  marbles. 

Antrim — Coal  and  gypfum  in  abundance,  beautiful  crys¬ 
tals,  pebbles,  and  different  kinds  of  ochres. 

Carlow — Granite,  talc,  marbles,  cryftals,  and  ochres. 
Cavan— Fine  lead  ore,  iron,  coal,  ochres,  clay,  fullers’ 
earth,  fulphur,  copper,  filver,  and  jafper. 

Clare — Lead,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  beautiful  fpars,  re- 
lembling  thofe  of  Derbyfnire. 

Cork — Lead,  iron,  copper,  coal,  fine  (late,  extremely-beau- 
tiful  marbles  of  a  great  variety  of  colours,  petrifaftions, 
brown  and  yellow  ochres,  excellent  potters’  clay,  and 
amethyfts  of  great  beauty. 

Donegal — Rich  lead  ore,  coal,  filiceous  fand,  clays  of  va¬ 
rious  forts,  manganefe,  iron,  beautiful  granite,  chalce¬ 
dony,  marble  relembling  what  is  called  ftatuary  marble, 
and  garnet. 

Down — Iron,  fullers’  earth,  foap-ftone,  rich  lead,  marbles 
of  different  forts,  cryftals,  granite,  copper,  and  very 
fine  flate. 

Dublin — Copper,  lead,  ochres  of  different  colours,  potters5 
clay,  beautiful  pebbles,  cryftals,  and  porphyry. 
Fermanagh — Rich  iron-ore,  and  coal. 

Galway — Rich  lead,  cryftals,  pearls,  and  marbles  of  fupe- 
rior  quality. 

Kerry — Abundance  of  rich  copper,  lead,  beautiful  marbles 
of  various  combinations  of  colours,  cobalt,  cryftals, 
pearls,  and  amethyfts. 

Kildare — Marbles  of  different  colours,  which  bear  a  higher 
polifh  than  thofe  brought  from  Italy. 

Kilkenny — Iron,  coal,  ochres,  pipe  and  potters’  clay,  mar¬ 
bles,  fome  of  them  Angularly  beautiful,  granite,  and 
jafper. 

King's  County — A  filver  mine  near  Edenderry,  but  not 
wrought  thefe  forty  years. 

Leitrim — Inexhauftible  ftores  of  iron  and  coal,  copper, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  pale-red,  and  crimfon,  clays,  ful¬ 
lers’  earth,  and  garnet. 

Limeric — Iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  and  fine  flate. 
Londonderry — Iron,  copper,  lead,  abundance  of  cryftals, 
beautiful  pebbles  and  petrifaftions,  found  near  Lough 
Neagh,  granite,  and  fine  marbles. 

Longford — Great  variety  of  marbles,  ochres,  lead,  fine  flate, 
extremely  rich  iron-ore,  and  jafper. 

Louth — Ochres,  and  fullers’  earth. 

Mayo — Abundance  of  iron-ore,  ochres,  granite,  coal,  flate 
of  a  fuperior  quality,  beautiful  black  marble  without 
fpeck,  and  manganefe. 

Meath — Ochres,  and  rich  and  abundant  copper-ore. 
Monaghan — Iron,  lead,  manganefe,  coal,  marble,  fullers’ 
earth,  and  antimony. 

Queen's  County — Iron,  coal,  copper,  marble,  ochres,  fullers’ 
earth,  and  potters’  clay. 

Rofcommon — Ochres,  coal,  iron,  and  marble,  exhibiting  the 
petrified  fkeletons  of  different  animals,  and  bearing  a 
very  high  poliffi. 

Sligo — Copper,  iron,  lead,  coal,  fine  clays,  talc,  filver, 
and  in  abundance  near  the  coaft  a  ftone  which  bears 
a  high  polilh,  and  is  called  the  ferpent-ftone,  from 
its  exhibiting  figures  refembling  the  fkeletons  of  thefe 
animals. 

Tipperary — Rich  and  abundant  copper  and  lead  mines, 
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coal,  filver,  plenty  of  fine  flate,  clays,  and  the  moll 
beautiful  marbles. 

Tyrone — Iron,  and  plenty  of  good  potterslxlay. 

Waterford — Copper  in  abundance,  iron,  ochres,  handfome 
marbles,  and  near  the  harbour  a  molt  beautiful  green- 
and-black  marble. 

■  Wcjlmeath — Copper,  lead,  coal,  and  fine  yellow  and  dove- 
coloured  marble. 

Wexford — Lead,  copper,  iron,  marble,  ochres,  and  a  blue 
earth. 

Wicklow — Cryftals,  fulphur,  manganefe,  copper  in  abun¬ 
dance,  decayed  granite,  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  lead,  tin,  gold,  and  feveral  other  metallic 
iubftances. 

Iron,  which  if  confidered  with  a  reference  to  utility, 
•deferves  the  precedence  over  every  other  metal,  has  been 
found,  according  to  the  preceding  account,  in  nineteen 
counties  out  of  thirty-two,  and  probably  exifts  in  more; 
but  a  total  want  of  timber,  and  an  infufficient-fupply  of 
coal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  molt  of  the  places  where 
.the  iron-ftone  and  ore  abound,  render  thele  advantages 
of  no  avail?  Since  the  invention  of  fmelting  iron  by  pit- 
,coal,  no  fpirited -attempts  have  been  made  to  work  any  of 
the  iron-mines,  except  that  at  Arigna  in.  the  county  of 
Leitrim.  It  was  ftated  in  evidence  before  the  Irifli  houfe 
.of  commons,  that  the  iron-ftone  at  this  place  lay  in  beds 
from  three  to  twelve  fathoms  deep;  that  the  fupply  was 
inexhauftible ;  and  that  the  bed  of  coal  in  the  vicinity, 
better  than  any  in  England,  extended  fix  ipiles  in  length  and 
five  in  breadth.  The  houfe  was  alfo  allured,  that  the 
neighbourhood  afforded  fire-brick  clay  and  freeftone  of  the 
belt  qualities,  alfo  a  bed  of  potters’  clay  two  miles  long 
and  one  broad.  Mr.  Kirwan,  whofe  opinions  on  minera- 
logical  fubjeCls  few  will  be  difpofed  to  controvert,  affirm¬ 
ed  on  the  fame  occafion,  that  the  iron  of  Arigna  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  made  from  any  one  kind  of  ore  in  England. 
At  this  place  has  been  erected  a  very  complete  furnace, 
.with  double  fteam-engine,  and  every  requifite  lor  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  iron-man ufadture. 

At  Montrath,  in  the  Queen’s  County,  are  to  be  found 
ores  of  iron  that  it  would  require  centuries  to  exhauft. 
Iron  has  alfo  been  found  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and 
Wexford,  particularly  in  the  weftern  part,  on  the  eftate 
of  lord  Spencer  Chichefter.  In  Kerry  and  Waterford  it 
is  likewife  met  with  in  great  abundance. 

The  gold-mine  at  Croghan  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  be¬ 
gan  to  attradl  attention  about  the  year  1795-  It  isfaid,  that 
a  jeweller,  who  died  a  few  years  fincein  Dublin,  often  de¬ 
clared,  that  gold  from  this  fpot  to  the  value  of  30,0001. 
had  palled  though  his  hands,  the  fecret  being  kept  for 
many  years.  Before  government  took  polfeffion  of  the 
mine,  there  was  found  one  piece  of  gold  weighing  22 
ounces,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  ever  found  in 
Europe.  The  quantity  obtained  from  the  commencement 
of  the  works  till  June  1801  was  599  ounces.  It  is  not 
expefted  that  the  produce  of  this  mine  will  henceforward 
be  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  working  it;  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that,  in  the  purfuit,  fome  rich  vein  of 
other  metals  will  be  difcovered,  as  there  are  fufficient  in¬ 
dications  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  gold  is  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  perfectly  malleable;  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  an  apparently-clean  piece  19-000.  A  fpecimen, 
allayed  by  Mr.  Weaver,  in  the  moift  way,  produced,  from 
24.  grains,  2i-5JT  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  -^6\-  of  lilver. 
Some  of  the  gold  is  intimately  blended  with,  and  adherent 
to,  quartz;  fome  (it  is  faid)  was  found  united  to  the  fine¬ 
grained  iron-ftone,  but  the  major  part  was  entirely  free 
from  the  matrix;  every  piece  more  or  lefs  rounded  on  the 
edges,  of  various  weights,  forms,  and  fizes,  from  the  moft 
minute  particle  up  to  2  oz.  17  dwts.  Only  two  pieces  are 
known  to  have  been  found  of  fuperior  weight,  and  one  of 
thofe  is  five,  and  the  other  (as  noted  above)  twenty-two, 
ounces.  William  Molefworth,  efq.  of  Dublin,  weighed 
the  gold  in  his  balance,  both  in  air  and  water  ;  and  found 
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its  fpecific  gravity,  to  that  of  fterling  gold,  'as  12  tp  i3. 
Kirwan  found  the  fpecific  gravity  of  another  fpecimen  to 
be  as  13  to  18.  Stnneffiy  Alchorne,  efq.  affay-mafter  at 
the  Tower  of  London,  allayed  two  fp'ecimens  of  this  na¬ 
tive  gold.  The  firft  appeared  to  contain,  in  24.  carats, 
2i-|of  fine  gold,  i|-  of  fine  lilver,  and  of  alloy,  which 
feemed  to  be  copper  tinged  with  a  little  iron.  The  fe- 
cond  fpecimen  differed  only  in  holding  21 1  inftead  of  ai-J 
of  fine  gold. 

Silver  has  been  found  in  galena  in  various  parts;  and 
fome  very  rich  fpecimens  of  clofe-grained  galena  with 
much  filver  have  lately  been  found  in  the  county  of  Wex¬ 
ford.  In  general,  however,  the  lead  ores  contain  too  lit¬ 
tle  filver  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  extracting ;  but,  if 
a  mine  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  fpecimens  above-mentioned 
fliould  be  difcovered  in  Wexford,  it  would  be  a  moft  va¬ 
luable  objedt  of  attention. 

Of  copper,  Ireland  contains  rich  and  valuable  mines, 
capable  of  being  w-orked  to  great  advantage,  and  at  a  very 
moderate  expence.  In  the  county  of  Wicklow  there  is 
an  extent  of  country  nearly  ten  miles  in  length,  in  which 
veins  of  copper  have  been  difcovered.  Here  only  tw« 
works,  thofe  of  Cronebane  and  Ballymurtagh,  have  been 
eftablilhed,  though  there  are  many  other  fituations  in  this 
diltrict  where  works  might  be  carried  on  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  from  the  eafe  with  which  adits  could  be  formed 
for  working  thefe  mines  without  being  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  expeniive  machinery.  Copper-ore  of  a  very 
rich  quality  has  alfo  been  difcovered  in  the  county  of  Wex¬ 
ford.  The  hill  of  Allen,  and  the  hills  of  Kilmurry,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  inclofe  within  their  ftrata  valuable 
veins  of  copper  ore;  tire  latter  of  which,  though  opened, 
have  not  been  profecuted  according  to  their  merit.  There 
are  alfo  ftrong  appearances  of  copper  ore  in  the  hills  of 
Baliyroan  in  Queen’s  County,  where  remains  of  ancient 
fliafts  are  difcovered;  and  numerous  fimilar  indications 
are  vifible  in  the  counties  of  Down,  Cavan,  Londonderry, 
Donegal,  and  Leitrim.  In  the  fouthera  part  of  the  ifland, 
in  the  county  of  Waterford,  are  veins  of  very  rich  copper 
ore,  which  were  w-orked  with  confuierabie  fpirit  about 
thirty  years  ago.  They  were  iince  relinquilhed  ;  but  are  now 
about  to  be  renewed.  The  copper  and  lead  mines  at  Lack- 
amore  and  Doonally,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rich;  at  the  lead-mines  of  the  latter  place  great 
quantities  of  mountain-green  malachite,  which  had  been 
thrown  out  with  the  refuie  and  neglected,  have  from  late 
trials  been  found  fo  productive,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  of 
more  confequence  than  the  lead  itfelf,  which  is  found 
here  in  almoft  inexhauftible  quantity.  In  the  fouth  of  ‘ 
the  county  of  Cork  are  ftrong  indications  of  copper  ore. 
How  far  they  run  inland  here,  as  well  as  on  the  coalt  of 
Waterford,  has  not  been  afeertained  ;  but  in  both  they  lie 
fo  conveniently  for  water-carriage,  and  other  circum- 
ftances  are  fo  favourable,  that  they  might  be  explored 
without  much  rilk  or  expence.  In  Rols  iiland,  in  the 
lake  of  Killarney,  a  copper-mine  is  now  working,  where 
rich  grey  copper  ore  is  procured  in  a  matrix  of  quartz, 
containing  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  The  vein  is 
from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  thick,  yields  between 
fifty  and  fixty  tons  of  copper  ore  per. week,  and  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miners.  At  the  fame 
place  are  found  native  copper,  ruby  copper  ore,  malachite, 
and  copper  pyrites  in  great  variety. 

Lead  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Ireland,  in  the 
counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Tipperary, 
Kerry,  Cork,  Leitrim,  Sligo,  and  undoubtedly  in  various 
other  diftricts  as  yet  unknown  and  unnoticed.  Cobalt 
ore  is  found  at  Mucrufs  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  has 
even  been  ufed  for  repairing  roads  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Tin,  in  the  form  of  grain-tin,  has  been  difcovered  near 
the  gold-mine  in  Wicklow;  and  alfo  fome  of  the  femi- 
metals,  but  in  fmall  quantities. 

The  beds  of  coal  met  with  in  various  regions  of  Ire¬ 
land,  have  not  yet  been  explored  to  their  proper  extent. 
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That  of  Kilkenny,  found  at  Caftlecomer,  is  defervedly 
celebrated  among  mineralogids  as  the  pured  which  has 
yet  been  difcovered  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

The  amethyfts,  found  in  abundance  near  Kerryhead, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Cork,  are  many 
of  them  very  large,  and  in  luftre  and  hue  very  little  infe¬ 
rior  to  any.  A  rich  quarry  of  amethyds  near  Cork  was 
flopped  up  feveral  years  ago,  and  has  not  fmce  been  opened. 
Pearls  are  found  in  Lough  Corrib,  and  in  the  lake  of  Kil- 
larney.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  fir  Robert 
Redding  mentions  an  Irifh  pearl  weighing  36  carats,  and 
valued  at  40I.  In  the  county  of  Donegal  was  found  one 
piece  of  chalcedony  weighing  feven  pounds  and  a  half. 
The  cryftals  met  with  in  Londonderry  weigh  from  one  to 
twelve  ounces.  The  pebbles  found  near  Dungiven  in  the 
fame  county  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  in  great  re- 
queft ;  as  are  alfo  the  Lough-Neagh  pebbles.  The  petri- 
faftions  found  in  that  lake,  and  near  a  fmall  fpring  in  the 
•vicinity  of  Doneraile,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  frequently 
exhibit  a  pleafing  affemblage  of  colours,  and  bear  the  en¬ 
graving  tool  as  well  as  cornelians.  The  marbles  found 
in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Galway,  Mayo,  Kilkenny,  Kil¬ 
dare,  Tipperary,  Kerry,  Longford,  Weftmeath,  and  Wa¬ 
terford,  are  in  general,  as  before  oblerved,  uncommonly 
beautiful.  Many  of  them  exhibit  the  molt  elegant  diver- 
fity  of  colours,  and  fome  furpafs  in  polifh  the  fined  mar¬ 
bles  of  Italy.  Gypfum,  fo  valuable  a  material  to  the 
ornamental  artift,  and  Hill  more  fo  as  a  manure,  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  fili- 
ceous  land,  employed  in  glafs-manufaftures,  is  found  in 
great  plenty  in  the  Muckifh  mountains,  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  four  miles  from  Sheephaven,  whence  it  is  ex¬ 
ported.  The  flint-Aones  ufed  in  the  Staffordlhire  pot¬ 
teries,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wedgewood  in 
J7S5,  are  brought  from  Ireland;  as  is  alfo  the  kelp  ufed 
as  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  Englilh  crown-glafs  ma¬ 
nufacture.  The  dates  of  Ireland  are  moflly  equal  to  the 
fined  from  Wales.  For  thofe  of  Mayo  in  particular  there 
has  of  late  years  been  a  confiderable  demand  from  Eng¬ 
land,  to  which  country  the  ochres  and  manganefeof  Mayo 
have  alfo  been  exported. 

For  mineral  zoaters  Ireland  has  never  been  famous.  At 
Lucan  there  is  a  fpring  more  celebrated  from  falhion  than 
for  efficacy.  As  the  country  abounds  in  iron,  chalybeate 
waters  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  mod  remark¬ 
able  are  at  Ballynahinch,  in  the  county  of  Galway  ;  at 
Ballyfpellan,  not  far  from  Kilkenny  ;  and  at  Cadleconnel, 
in  the  county  of  Limeric.  Savalingbar,  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  fulphureous 
waters:  and  Mallow,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  account 
of  a  loft  warm  fpring,  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  Hot 
Wells  at  Bridol. 

Among  the  natural  curiojities  of  Ireland,  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  is  the  collection  of  bafaltic  pillars  near  Cole¬ 
raine,  known,  by  the  appellation  of  the  Giant’s  Cauleway, 
of  which  a  defeription  will  be  found  in  vol.  viii.  p.  548. 
Under  this  head,  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  the  Galtee  moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mitchelftown,  is  alfo  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice.  The  entrance  of  this  cave,  formed  in  a 
limedone-rock,  is  narrow;  but  from  a  vault  about  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  or  fixty  in  height,  it  extends 
in  a  winding  courfe  of  not  lefs  than  half  an  Irifh  mile, 
exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  appearances,  lbmetimes  that 
of  a  vaulted  cathedral,  fupported  by  rnafly  columns,  with 
incrudalions  of  fpar,  nearly  as  brilliant  as  the  Bridol  cryf¬ 
tals.  Mr.  Young  prefers  this  cave  to  the  Peak  in  Der- 
bylhire,  and  alfo  confidered  it  fnperior  to  the  Grand  Au- 
cel,  in  France. 

The  population  of  Ireland  has  been  varioufly  dated  ; 
fome  contending  that  it  does  not  exceed  three  millions, 
while  others,  with  far  greater  appearance  of  reafon,  affert 
it  to  be  above  five  millions.  When  it  is  confidered  that 
in  1695  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  little  more  than  a 
million,  this  intreafe  appears  prodigious,  and  almod  in¬ 
credible,  In  1731,  while  the  duke  of  Dorfet  was  lord- 


lieutenant,  the  enumeration  prefented  a  general  refult  of 
2,010,221  foul?.  The  return  of  houfes  in  1754  was 
395)4-39  >  for  the  year  1766  it  was  424,046  ;  and  in  179s 
it  had  increafed  to  702,099.  Mr.  Arthur  Young  found 
the  average  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  houl'e  to  be  fix  in 
fome  parts  of  the  province  of  Ulder  ;  the  fame  at  Drumo- 
land  in  Munder;  and  at  Kilfane  it  was  fix  and  a  half. 
Mr.  Tighe  confiders  fix  as  the  average  number  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  while  in  the  town  of  Cove,  and 
county  of  Cork,  it  was  found  to  be  not  lefs  than  nine  and 
a  half.  The  lame  author  afferts,  that  in  one  village  he 
found  the  average  number  to  be  nine,  in  others  feven  and 
eight.  Taking  fix  however  as  the  average,  this  gives,  in 
1729,  a  population  of  more  than  4,200,000.  It  has  been 
affumed  as  a  fact,  which  might  be  fupported  by  many  re- 
fpeclable  documents,  that  fince  this  period  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Ireland  has  experienced  an  annual  average  in- 
creafe  of  about  90,000  fouls,  though  it  is  alfo  true  that  it 
differed  confiderably  by  the  ravages  of  the  rebellion,  and 
is  kept  down,  in  the  north  efpecially,  by  frequent  emi¬ 
grations  to  the  American  States.  Neverthelefs,  Mr, 
Newenhara  feems  fully  warranted,  from  thefe  confider- 
ations,  in  edimating  the  population  of  Ireland  in  1807,  in 
round  numbers  at  5,400,000. 

Previoufly  to  the  union  with  Great  Britain  in  1801,  the 
government  of  Ireland  was  conflrufted  upon  the  plan  of 
that  of  England,  being  veded  in  a  houfe  of  commons, 
and  another  of  peers,  while  the  king  was  reprefented  by  a 
viceroy  or  lord-lieutenant;  but,  till  the  year  1782,  no  aft 
was  confidered  valid  till  it  had  received  the  fanftion  of  the 
king  and  council  of  Great  Britain.  At  prefent  the  form 
of  government  is  exaftly  the  fame  in  both  countries.  Ire¬ 
land  is  reprefented  in  the  imperial  parliament  by  twenty- 
eight  temporal  and  four  fpiritual  peers,  the  former  of 
whom  are  elefted  for  life  ;  and  by  one  hundred  common¬ 
ers  chofen  by  the  counties  and  principal  towns.  A  vice¬ 
regal  court  is  dill  maintained  in  Dublin,  and  the  lord- 
lieutenant  has  a  privy  council  to  affid  him,  the  members 
of  which  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  in  England.  There 
is  a  feparate  board  of  treafury  for  Ireland,  and  it  has  alfo  dif- 
tinft  boards  for  the  colleftionand  management  of  different 
branches  of  the  revenue.  The  judges  and  the  courts  of  law 
have  the  fame  appellations  as  thofe  of  England  ;  but  there 
are  fome  minute  variations  between  the  itatute  and  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  two  countries.  Befides  the  affizes  which 
are  held  twice  a-year,  there  is  in  every  county  of  Ireland, 
except  Dublin,  an  inferior  judge  called  an  ajjijlant  barrif- 
ter ,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  try  civil  caufes  at  lead  twice 
every  year,  for  the. more  fpeedy  adminidration  of  judice. 

The  edabliflied  religion  and  eccleiiadical  conditution 
of  Ireland  exaftly  correfpond  with  thofe  of  England. 
“  The  fird  preachers  of  C’hridianity  in  Ireland,”  oblerves 
Dr.  Beaufort,  “eitablilhed  a  great  number  of  biffioprics, 
which  gradually  coalefced  into  the  thirty-two  diocefes, 
that  for  feveral  centuries  condituted  the  ecclefiadical  di- 
vifion  of  the  kingdom.  But,  when  the  country  became 
impoverifhed  and  depopulated  by  the  perpetual  feuds  and 
frequent  civil  wars  with  which  it  was  del'olated  for  ages, 
it  was  found  neceffary  at  different  periods  to  unite  fome 
of  the  poored  of  thefe  lees,  in  order  that  the  bilhops  might 
have  a  competence  to  fupport  the  dignity  and  hofpitality 
incumbent  on  their  dation  ;  and  hence  it  comes  that  there 
are  only  twenty-two  prelates  in  the  church  of  Ireland, 
twenty  fees  being  united  under  ten  bilhops.  Thefe  caufes 
having  had  the  fame  operation  with  refpeft  to  parilhes, 
the  2438  parilhes  do  not  form  quite  1200  benefices,  many 
having  been  confolidated  by  the  privy-council,  from  time 
to  time,  under  the  authority  of  an  aft  of  parliament;  and 
many  others,  though  but  epifcopally  united,  having  been 
confidered  as  only  one  living  time  out  of  mind.”  The 
confequence  of  this  confideration  has  been  that,  fince  the 
return  of  peaceful  times  and  the  great  improvement  of 
agriculture,  the  value  of  Irifh  biffioprics  and  livings  has 
become  very  confiderable,  a  few  of  the  latter  even  exceed¬ 
ing  2000I.  per  annum.  The  didrifts  comprehended  in 
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many  of  thefe  benefices  are  of  fuch  extent,  that  a  divifion 
of  them  is  already  defirable,  and  will  become  (till  more 
neceflary,  fliould  the  number  of  proteltants  increafe. 

The  ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  the  civil  divifion  of  Ireland 
is  into  four  provinces,  over  each  of  which  prefides  an 
archbifhop,  who  has  all'o  his  peculiar  diocefe.  The  arch- 
bilhop  of  Armagh,  who  is  primate  and  metropolitan  of 
all  Ireland,  prefides  over  the  northern  province,  compre¬ 
hending  the  fees  of  Meath,  Kilmore,  Dromore,  Clogher, 
jRaphoe,  Down  and  Connor,  Derry  and  Ardagh,  which 
laft  is  now  always  joined  to  the  archbilhopric  of  Tuam. 
The  archbifhop  of  Dublin  is  primate  of  Ireland,  and  has 
three  fuffragans  in  the  ealtern  province,  the  bifiiops  of 
Kildare,  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  Olfory.  The  archbi¬ 
fhop  of  Cafhel,  who  alfo  unites  in  his  own  perfon  the  fee 
of  Emly,  is  primate  of  Munller,  and  has  under  him  in  the 
f'outhern  province  the  five  bilhops  of  Waterford  and  Lif- 
more,  Limeric  and  Ardfert,  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  Cork 
and  Rofs,  and  Cloyne.  The  archbifhop  of  Tuam,  pri¬ 
mate  of  Connaught,  prefides  over  the  three  fees  of  the 
weftern  province,  Glonfertand  Killmacduagh,  Killalaand 
Achonry,  and  Elphin.  The  biihop  of  Meath  has  prece¬ 
dence  of  all  other  bilhops,  and  next  to  him  is  the  bifhop 
of  Kildare.  Mr.  Young  above  thirty  years  ago  eftimated 
the  primacy  at  Soool.  a-year;  Derry  at  7000I.  and  the 
other  bilhoprics  from  4000I.  to  2000I.  but  their  value 
mult  have  materially  increafed  fince  he  wrote. 

The  members  of  the  eftablifhed  church  are  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  moft  numerous  clafs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 
The  Roman  catholics  are  computed  to  amount  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  population.  The  intolerant  penal  laws 
enafted  againft  this  body  in  the  early  part  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  have,  from  the  wife  and  liberal  policy  of  the  prefent 
reign,  been  either  repealed  or  buffered  to  become  obfolete; 
fo  that  the  catholics  now  enjoy  the  fulleft  toleration  in 
their  religious  worfhip,  and  are  under  no  reftrifitions  ex¬ 
cept  exclnfion  from  parliament  and  the  higher  offices  of 
date.  The  hierarchy  of  the  Romifh  church  in  Ireland 
is  nearly  limilar  to  that  of  the  proteftant.  The  metro¬ 
politans  and  bifhops,  who  are  merely  titular  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  temporals,  have  hitherto  been  appointed  by  the 
pope;  but,  in  confequence  of  late  events,  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  fome  change  will  take  place  in  this  refpeCt. 
The  catholic  clergy  formerly  went  to  foreign  countries 
for  education  ;  but,  through  the  care  of  government,  they 
now  enjoy  all  the  requiftte  advantages  at  home. 

Of  the  proteftant  diflenters,  the  prefbyterians  are  by  far 
the  moft  numerous,  and  partake  in  fome  degree  of  the 
nature  and  privileges  of  an  eftabliftirnent.  They  are  chief¬ 
ly  the  defcendants  of  the  Scottifti  prefbyterians  and  Eng- 
lifh  puritans,  who  were  encouraged  by  James  I.  to  fettle 
in  Ulfter.  Their  minilters  were  at  firft  inducted  into  the 
churches,  and  enjoyed  the  tythes;  and,  notwithftanding 
fome  interruption  from  the  earl  of  Strafford,  they  retained 
thefe,  till  Cromwell,  irritated  by  their  attachment  to  the 
king,  deprived  them  of  the  tithes,  and  gave  them  fmall 
falaries  in  their  ftead.  Thefe  allowances  have  been  fuc- 
ceffively  augmented.  At  prefent  the  minifters  are  divided 
into  three  clafles ;  thofe  of  the  firft  receive  from  govern¬ 
ment  iNdoI.  thofe  of  the  fecond  75I.  and  of  the  third  50]. 
a-year  each,  in  addition  to  the  falaries  given  them  by  their 
refpective  congregations.  The  number  of  prefbyterians 
is  eftimated  at  about  half  a  million. 

The  quakers  are  a  numerous  and  refpeCtable  body. 
The  other  clafles  of  proteftant  diflenters  are  few  in  num¬ 
ber  unlei's  we  include  the  methodifts,  who  coniider  them- 
felves  as  members  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  for  which 
reafbn  their  clergy  do  not  attempt  to  adminifter  baptifra 
or  the  facrament.  They  have,  however,  their  peculiar 
places  of  worfhip,  and  are  rapidly  increafing  in  all  parts 
of  Ireland. 

_  The  prevailing  character  (fays  Newenliam)  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  order  of  the  Iri(h,an  order  whofe  numeral  magnitude 
renders  it  worthy  of  peculiar  attention,  feems  to  be  great¬ 
ly  mifunderftood  in  England.  Even  arntog  intelligent 
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and  otherwife  well-informed  Englifhmen,  a  perfuafion  ob¬ 
tains  that  the  common  people  or  Ireland  are  but  little  re¬ 
moved  in  any  refpeCt  above  the  level  of  lavages  ;  that  they 
have  no  true  fenfe  of  religion;  that  they  are  brutal  and 
ferocious  in  their  manners;  that  they  are  illiterate  and 
ignorant  in  the  extreme;  and  that  the  Roman-catholic 
clergy  employ  their  influence  with  effect  i»  keeping 
them  fo. 

The  habitations  of  the  Irifh  peafantry,  !t  muft  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  are  little  better  than  the  huts  of  favages.  The 
accommodations  of  the  former  furpafs  in  few  refpeCts 
only  thofe  of  the  latter.  The  Irifh  peafant  and  the  fa- 
vage  are  almoft  equally  capable  of  enduring  hunger,  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  added,  that,  owing  to  the  palt  mifgovernment 
of  Ireland,  the  Irifh  peafant  does  not  much  excel  the  fa- 
vage  in  juft  notions  of  liberty,  or  in  due  refpeCt  for  the 
laws  and  civil  inftitutions  of  man.  But  here  the  refem- 
blance  pofitively  ceafes.  In  all  other  particulars  the  Irifh 
peafant  will  be  found  at  leaft  as  far  above  the  level  of  the 
lavage  as  the  well-houfed,  well-clad,  and  well-accommo¬ 
dated,  peafant  of  England.  The  religion  of  the  former 
may  not  be  quite  fo  evangelical  as  that  of  the  latter;  but 
a  high  veneration  for  religion,  a  firm  reliance  upon  it, 
a  ftedfaft  belief  in  all  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith, 
and  a  fcrupuious  attendance  at  divine  worfhip,  are,  be¬ 
yond  comparifon,  more  common  among  the  inferior  or¬ 
ders  of  the  Roman-catholic  Irifli  than  among  thofe  of  the 
Proteftant  Englilh.  An  individual  utterly  uninfluenced 
by  a  fenfe  of  religion  is  rarely  to  be  found -among  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  but  among  the  latter,  efpecially  in  mining  and  ma¬ 
nufacturing  diltricts,  the  contrary  is  fufficiently.  noto¬ 
rious.  Fierce,  vindictive,  and  cruel,  the  Irifh  peafant 
confefledly  is,  when  goaded,  opprefled,  and  tyrannically 
treated,  as  he  often  has  been ;  but,  when  otherwife,  he 
certainly  eclipfes  the  peafant  of  England  in  all  the  minor 
virtues  of  civilized  man,  fuperadded  to  the  hofpitality 
and  occafionally  to  the  fidelity  of  the  lavage.  Affable, 
compaflionate,  generous,  flexible,  ready  to  ferve,  anxious 
to  pleafe,  generally  fubmiflive,  refpeCiful  where  refpeCt  is 
known  to  be  due,  addicted  rather  to  flattery  than  rude- 
nefs,  the  Irifli  peafant,  when  treated  in  an  ur.aiTeCted  con¬ 
ciliatory  manner,  with  that  kindnefs  which  he  deferves, 
with,  that  generofity  he  is  ever  dilpofed  to  exercife,  with 
that  franknefs  which  allays  his  habitual  fufpicions,  and 
with  that  reftriCted  polite  familiarity  which  gratifies  his 
native  pride,  will  feldom  fail  to  endear  himfelf  to  his  pa¬ 
tron  or  his  benefactor,  and  to  exhibit  a  character  which, 
upon  the  whole,  may  be  confidered  as  not  unworthy  of  a 
very  high  degree  of  philofophic  approbation. 

The  outrages  and  atrocities  of  the  Irifh  white  boys, 
right  boys,  and  rebels,  have,  it  is  true,  been  barbarous 
and  horrifying.  But  if  authentic  documents  be  reforted 
to;  if  the  criminal  calendars  of  Ireland  ai\d  England  be- 
compared  ;  it  will  be  found,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
periods  of  infurreCtion,  capital  offences  are  not  in  pro¬ 
portion  fo  numerous  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  It 
will  be  found  too,  that  thofe  crimes  which  indicate  an  in¬ 
conceivable  degree  of  fenfual  depravity,  and  that  which 
evinces  an  utter  extinction  of  the  natural,  neceflary,  and 
interefting,  affeCtion,  which  predominates  throughout  the 
whole  female  world,  and  which  are  not  unfrequent  in 
England,  are,  the  latter  extremely  rare,  and  the  former 
utterly  unknown,  in  Ireland. 

That  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irifli  are  extremely  illite¬ 
rate  and  ignorant,  and  that  the  Roman-catholic  clergy 
fuceefsfuliy  exert  their  influence  to  keep  them  fo,  are 
hafty  aflertions,  equally  trite  and  untrue.  If  in  two  dis¬ 
tricts,  comprifing  about  one  half  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
there  be  found  316  unendowed  fchools,  in  which  21,892 
children,  chiefly  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  Roman  catholics, 
are  inftruCted  in  reading,  writing,  common  arithmetic, 
and  in  feveral  inftances  in  the  more  ablfrufe  parts  of  it, 
in  navigation,  &c.  if,  in  other  diftriCts  the  unendowed- 
fchools  be  almoft  equally  numerous;  if  the  lower  Irifli  in 
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many  parts  of  the  country  fpeak  two  languages,  idioma¬ 
tically  and  effentially  different,  which  by  the  way  is  far 
from  being  generally  the  cafe  in  Wales;  and,  if  there  be 
found  much  fewer  evidences  of  fimplicity  and  ignorance 
of  human  nature  among  the  Irifli  peafants,  than  among 
the  peafantry  of  other  countries,  which  cannot  eafily  be 
controverted  ;  if  the  former,  when  in  flrange  countries, 
profecute  their  bufinefs  with  greater  intelligence  and  fuc- 
cefs,  and  extricate  themfelves  from  accidental  difficulties 
with  much  greater  facility  and  addrefs,  than  the  latter, 
.which  is  a  fatt ; — there  furely  is  not  quite  fufficicnt  ground 
for  pronouncing  them  comparatively  illiterate  and  igno- 
-rant.  And,  if  the  unendowed  fchools  in  at  lead  three- 
fourths  of  Ireland,  be,  with  very  few  exceptions,  under 
the  fuperintendence  of  Roman-catholic  matters,  is  it  not 
-evident,  either  that  the  Roman-catholic  clergy  take  no 
•pains  to  keep  the  lower  clafs  of  their  laity  in  a  date  of 
-ignorance,  or  that  their  influence  docs  not  extend  fuffi- 
ciently  far  to  do  fo;  and  confequently  that,  in  either  cale, 
what  is  received  as  fact  is  the  oppofite  to  truth  ? 

The  manners  of  the  fuperior  claffes  in  Ireland  nearly 
■approach  to  the  Englifli  dandard,  except  that  excels  in 
wine  continues  to  prevail  in  a  much  greater  degree.  It  is 
,a!fo  obferved  that  the  Irifli  gentry  are  feldom  addicted  to 
literature  or  the  arts.  The  general  negleft  of  letters  is 
r.ot  however  a  hopelefs  deficiency,  for  no  people  have  na¬ 
turally  brighter  intellects  than  the  Irifli,  nor  better  difpo- 
•fitions.  It  proceeds  not  from  dullnefs  or  infallibility, 
-but  from  inattention.  Hunting  and  other  robufl  exercifes 
-are  more  in  fafliion ;  hence  an  overflow  of  health  and  l'pi- 
rits  ;  and  the  remark  of  an  able  writer,  that  Ireland  pro¬ 
duces  the  flouted  men  and  the  fined  women  in  Europe. 
The  hojpitality  of  the  Irilh  in  general,  wiiofe  circumflances 
will  permit  them  to  difplay  that  virtue,  is  remarkable.  It 
•  has  been  thus  beautifully  defcribed  by  the  eloquent  Cur- 
ran  :  “  The  liofpitality  of  other  countries  is  a  matter  of 

'r.eceflity  or  convention;  in  lavage  nations,  of  the  fil’d  ;  in 
.  polifhed,  of  the  latter  ;  but  the  liofpitality  of  an  Irifhman 
is  not  the  running  account  of  pofed  and  Icgercd  courtefies 
.as  in  other  countries — it  fprings  like  all  his  other  quali¬ 
ties,  his  faults,  his  virtues,  direBly  from  the  heart.  The 
heart  of  an  Irifliman  is  by  nature  bold,  and  he  confides  ; 
it  is  tender,  and  he  loves  ;  it  is  generous,  and  he  gives  ; 
it  is  focial,  and  he  is  hofpitable.” 

The  manners  of  the  middle  clafs,  which  differ  conli- 
derably  from  thole  of  the  Englifli,  are  well  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Crumpe  in  his  Effay  on  the.  bed  means  of  providing 
employment  for  the  people.  “  This  clafs,”  faj's  that  wri¬ 
ter,  is  principally  compofed  of  men  of  fmall  edates,  who 
generally  live  beyond  their  income ;  and  thofe  land-holders 
known  by  the  name  of  middle-men,  who  take  large  didrifts 
of  the  country  from  thofe  poffelled  of  extenfive  edates, 
and  either  cover  them  with  black  cattle  and  flieep,  or  re-let 
them  at  extravagant  rents  to  wretched  and  indigent  cot¬ 
tagers.  The  general  charafteridics  of  this  clafs  are  difli- 
pation,  idlenels,  and  vanity.  Every  man  with  a  few  acres 
of  land  and  a  moderate  revenue  is  dignified  as  a  matter  of 
courfe,  with  the  title  of  efquire ;  and,  be  his  family  ever 
fo  numerous,  the  encumbrances  on  his  little  property  ever 
fo  confiderable,  he  mud  fupport  a  pack  of  hounds,  enter¬ 
tain  with  claret,  or,  if  not  able,  with  whifkey  ;  keep  a 
pofl-chaife  and  livery-fervants  ;  and  ape,  in  fliort,  his  fu- 
periorsin  every  refpeft.  Meanwhile  his  debts  are  increaf- 
ing,  his  creditors  growing  clamorous,  and  every  induflri- 
ous  occupation  which  might  relieve  his  diltreffes  ne- 
glefted,  as  utterly  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman. 
To  the  fame  fource  are  we  to  afcribe  thofe  nuilances  to 
every  rank  of  fociety  denominated  bucks  and  buckeens. 
Such  in  general  are  the  elded  fons  of  gentlemen  of  fmall 
property,  or  the  younger  children  of  thofe  of  larger,  who 
have  received  their  fcanty  pittance,  of  which  the  augmen¬ 
tation  by  indudrious  means  is  never  once  attempted,  and 
the  final  diflipation,  one  would  imagine,  deemed  itnpofli- 
ble.  To  dand  behind  a  counter,  fuperintend  a  farm,  or 
.calculate-  in  a  compting-houfe,  would  be  beneath  the  dig- 
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nity  of  fuch  exalted  beings,  and  difgrace  the  memory  of 
their  gentlemen  ancedors.  To  the  fame  general  averfion  to 
indudry,  and  tendency  to  diflipation,  and  to  a  ccnfidera- 
ble  (hare  of  family-vanity,  are  we  to  afcribe  the  filly  but 
more  excufable  propenfity  of  gentlemen  to  educate  their 
children  in  gentlemanly  profeflions.  Hence  arife  the 
daily-increafing  number  of  curates  with  fcanty  falaries,  or 
none  ;  attorneys  preying  on  the  pnblic  ;  enfigns  without 
the  means  of  riling  higher  ;  phyiicians  without  patients, 
and  lawyers  without  briefs.”  However  applicable  thefe 
obfervations  might  be  to  the  period  at  which  they  were 
written,  they  mud  be  received  with  fome  limitations  in 
reference  to  the  prefent  time,  fince  the  intervening  years 
of  almofl  inceffant  war  have  afforded  an  eligible  and  am¬ 
ple  fource  of  employment  to  the  defcription  of  perfons  to 
whom  they  allude. 

With  refpeft  to  the  mercantile  and  trading  part  of  the 
community,  we  are  told  that  they  do  not  poffefs  fuch 
a  fpirit  of  indudry  and  application  to  bufinefs  as  perfons 
of  the  fame  clafs  in  England  ;  and  that  they  are  too.apt 
to  retire  from  bufinefs  when  their  capitals  begin  to  be 
fuch  as  to  enable  them  to  profecute  it  to  the  greatefl  ad¬ 
vantage.  Though  not  participating  in  the  unthinking 
fpirit  of  extravagance  which  ruins  many  Irifli  gentlemen, 
they  often  live  up  to  their  profits,  or  even  beyond  them, 
and  bankruptcy  is  more  frequently  the  effeft  of  this  mode 
of  living  than  of  hazardous  fpeculations. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Newenham’s  remarks  on  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irifh,  we  fubjoin  Dr. 
Crumpe’s  obfervations  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  “  Two  lead¬ 
ing  and  naturally-allied  features,”  (ays  he,  “  in  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  lower  Irifli,  are  idlenefs  and  inquifitivenefs, 
efnecially  when  hired  to  perform  the  work  of  others. 
The  moment  an  overfeer  quits  them,  they  inevitably'  drop 
their  work,  take  fnuff,  and  fall  into  chat  as  to  the  news 
of  the  day ;  no  traveller  can  pafs  them  without  diverting 
their  attention  from  the  bufinefs  in  hand,  and  giving  rile 
to  numerous  furmifes  as  to  his  perfon,  errand,  and  defli- 
nation.  The  mod  trivial  occurrence,  efpecially  in  the 
fporting-line,  will  hurry  them,  unlefs  redrained,  from 
their  occupations.  A  tendency  to  pilfering  and  theft  is 
very  predominant  among  them,  and  connected  with  this 
is  the  prevalence  of  low  cunning  and  lying;  and,  as  their 
accompaniment  may  be  mentioned,  a  fawning  flattery. 
The  blunt  honefly,  the  bold  independence,  of  the  Englifli 
yeoman,  are  wanting;  and  in  their  place  are  fubflituted 
the  petty  diihonedy  of  the  vaffal,  and  the  fervility  and 
artifice  of  the  (lave.  Drunkennefs  is  an  evil  of  confi¬ 
derable  magnitude  in  the  catalogue  of  national  vices:  it 
is  one  to  which  the  lower  Irifli  are  particularly  addicted, 
and  from  which  the  molt  fepous  obflruftions  arife  to 
their  indudry  and  employment.  The  vile  beverage  whil- 
key,  fo  cheaply  purchafed  and  fo  generally  diffufed, 
affords  them  an  eafy  opportunity  of  gratifying  this  de- 
flruftive  paffion.  As  one  confeq nence  of  the  general  pre¬ 
valence  of  inebriety,  the  lower  Irifli  are  remarkably  riotous. 
Their  fairs  are  frequently  the  fcenes  of  confufion,  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  bloodflied.  Combinations,  rifings,  and 
outrage,  among  tradefrnen,  are  far  from  unufual,  and  on 
pretexts  that  are  truly  ridiculous.  They  are  alfo  to  a 
remarkable  degree  lawlefsly  inclined.  Indead  of  being 
anxious  to  apprehend  offenders,  or  to  aflifl  tne  execution 
of  the  law,  they  are  in  general  ready  to  give  the  former 
every  afliflance  to  ffcape,  and  to  relid  the  latter,  unlefs 
awed  by  fuperior  force.”  This  catalogue  of  defefts  may 
be  in  fome  inflances  overcharged;  but  its  general  accu¬ 
racy  is  borne  out  by  fafts.  Intelligent  writers  afcribe 
the  national  vices  of  the  Irifli  to  oppreflion,  and  main¬ 
tain  that  they  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  ufeful  ci¬ 
tizens,  and  as  valuable  fubjefts,  as  any  on  earth.  This  is 
to  be  accoinplillied  by  patient  culture,  a  prudent  mixture 
of  coercion  and  conciliation,  an  uniformly-impartial  ,ad- 
minjflration  of  juflice,  an  improved  fyflem  of  education, 
promoting  habits  of  indudry,  and  involving  the  mterefls 
of  the  people  in  thofe  of  the  empire.  To  counterbalance 
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the  defeels  enumerated  above,  they  polfefs  innumerable 
good  qualities,  though  thefe  partake  more  of  the  energy 
of  courage,  the  warmth  of  patriotifm,  and  the  generofity 
of  hofpitality,  than  of  the  cool,  confiderate,  and  prudent, 
perfeverance  of  indullry.”  “  Every  unprejudiced  tra¬ 
veller  who  vifits  Ireland,”  fays  Mr.  Young,  “  will  be  as 
much  pleafed  with  the  cheerfulnefs  as  obliged  by  the 
hofpitality  of  the  inhabitants,  and  will  find  them  a  brave, 
polite,  liberal,  learned,  and  ingenious,  people.”  The  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  Irilh  indeed  has  ever  been  highly  elteemed  by 
thofe  foreign  nations  whole  good  fenfe  led  them  to  profit 
by  the  bad  policy  of  the  Britilh  government.  Inftead, 
however,  of  fwelling  the  ranks  of  our  enemies,  the  Irilh 
now  contribute  largely  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Britain, 
and  have  had  their  full  fhare  in  thole  glorious  victories 
by  which  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  empire 
have  been  fupported. 

Among  the  peculiarities  in  the  manners  of  the  Irifli,  a 
ftranger  will  be  Itrftck  by  the  prodigious  crowds’ which 
often  attend  funerals,  and  by  the  howling  of  the  mourners, 
though  this  praftice  begins  to  be  lefs  frequent  than  for¬ 
merly.  The  wake,  which  precedes  one  of  thefe  ceremonies, 
is  a  grand  fource  of  joy  and  amufement. 

The  handfomelt  peafants  in  Ireland,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Carr,  are  the  natives  of  Kilkenny  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  and  the  molt  wretched  and  lqualid,  thofe  near  Cork 
and  Waterford,  and  in  Manlier  and  Connaught.  In  Meath 
they  are  very  heavily  limbed;  and  in  Kerry,  and  along 
the  weftern  Ihore,  where  the  Spaniards  had  a  kind  of  fet- 
tlement  from  which  they  were  not  expelled  till  Crom¬ 
well’s  time,  the  inhabitants  very  much  referable  that  na¬ 
tion  in  expreflion  of  countenance  and  colour  of  hair. 
Beauty  feeuis  to  be.lefs  generally  diffufed  among  the 
lower  ranks  in  Ireland  than  in  England  ;  but  this  is  al- 
cribed  to  the  dift’erence  in  the  modes  of  living,  and  the 
want  of  thofe  comforts  in  regard  to  food,  lodging,  and 
clothing,  which  the  meaneft  cottagers  in  the  latter  coun¬ 
try  conlider  necelfary  to  their  exiltence. 

The  native  idiom  Itill  continues  to  be  generally  preva¬ 
lent  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irilh;  but  Englilh  is 
daily  gaining  ground,  and  might  indeed  by  this  time 
have  become  the  univerfal  language  of  the  country,  had 
proper  attention  been  bellowed  on  the  national  education. 
The  ancient  Irifli  is  a  dialed:  of  the  Celtic,  intermixed 
with  many  Gothic  words.  The  moll  valuable  remains 
extant  in  this  language  are  the  annals  of  Tighernac,  and 
other  writers  of  the  eleventh  and  following  centuries. 

The  literature  of  Ireland  has  a  claim  to  high  antiquity. 
Its  chief  glory  arifes  from  the  refledion  of  the  rays  of 
fcience,  which  had  retreated  hither  on  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire-in  the  weft.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  derived  their  firll  illumination  from  Ireland;  and 
in  Scotland  literature  continued  to  be  the  fpecial  province 
of  the  Irilh  clergy  till  the  thirteenth  century.  An  in¬ 
genious  writer  of  the  feventeenth  century  publilhed  a 
frnall  volume  containing  a  chronological  catalogue  of 
about  two  hundred  Irilh  authors,  from  the  year  4.50  to 
his  own  time.  Since  that  period  the  illuftrious  names  of 
Ulher  and  Ware  have  been  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
eminent  fuccelfors,  among  which  vve  find  thofe  of  Swift, 
Parnell,  Congreve,  Sterne,  Goldfmith,  King,  and  Berkeley  ; 
and  in  our  times,  Burke  and  Sheridan,  Kirwan,  Murphy, 
Malone,  and  many  others,  have  refleded  In  It  re  on  their 
native  land.  The  late  lamented  earl  of  Charlemont  af¬ 
forded  a  diftinguilhed  example  of  the  union  of  rank  and 
literary  fame,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  followed  by  other 
dignified  perfons,  in  preference  to  low  or  boifterous  re¬ 
laxation. 

In  no  quarter  of  the  Britilh  dominions  has  education 
till  of  late  been  more  negleded  than  in  Ireland  :  yet  it 
mull  not.be  fuppofech  that  there  are  few  or  no  fchools  for 
the  poor  in  that  illand.  The  parilh- fchools,  the  oldeft  of 
the  kind  in  this  country,  are  coeval  with  the  introduction 
of  the  Reformation,  and  were  eltablilhed  in  1.537,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tlenry  VIII.  when  an 
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ad  of  parliament  was  palled  intituled  “An  Ad  for  the 
Englilh  Order,  Habit,  and  Language.”  With  a  view  to 
the  general  introdudion  of  the  Englilh  tongue,  it  enaded 
that  fpiritual  promotions  Ihoulcl  be  given  to  fuch  perlbns 
only  as  could  fpeak  Englilh,  unlefs,  after  four  procla¬ 
mations  made  in  the  next  market-town,  luch  could  not 
be  had;  and  that  they  fnould  take  an  oath  to  keep,  or 
caufe  to  be  kept,  an  Englilh  fchool  within  their  refpedive 
livings.  Under  this  ad  the  pari (h -fchools  of  Ireland  were 
eltablilhed  ;  ar.d  every  beneficed  clergyman,  on  being  in- 
dnded  to  a  living,  Hill  takes  the  path  required  by  it. 
The  cultom  has  obtained  among  the  clergy  of  allowing 
forty  Ihillings  yearly  to  a  deputy,  who  is  J'uppofed  to  keep 
fchool  for  the  incumbent ;  in  many  of  theie  fchools  the 
parilh  clerks  are  alfo  the  fchool- mailers ;  and  in  fome 
cafes  five,  in  a  few  others  ten,  guineas  per  annum,  with  a 
lioufe  and  garden  rent-free,  are  allowed  for  this  duty. 
"About  the  year  1788,  an  enquiry  took  place  into  the 
condition  of  thefe  fchools :  361  were  reported,  the  mailers 
of  which  received  the  forty  Ihillings ;  but  of  thefe  74-  were 
only  nominal,  the  mailer  keeping  no  fchool.  In  4.03  be¬ 
nefices  neither  was  a  fchool  kept,  nor  the  .allowance  paid.. 
In  Ireland  there  are  about  1122.  benefices.  By  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Commiflioners  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
made  conformably  to  an  ad  paffed  in  46  Geo.  Ill-  it  ap¬ 
pears  that,  in  736  benefices  from  which  returns  have  been 
received,  there  are  549  parilh  fchools,  and  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  attending  them  is  about  23,000.  The 
northern  provinces  are  bell  provided  with  theie  means  of 
inltrudion.  Befides  thefe,  the  charter-fchools,  the  found¬ 
ling  hofpitals  at  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  others,  receive 
about  7000  children,  who  are  clothed,  fed,  and  inltruded 
in  the  proteftant  religion.  There  are  many  other  Protef- 
tant  a,|  well  as  Roman-catholic  charity-fchools,  at  which 
numbers  of  poor  children  are  inltruded.  A  fociety  has 
alfo  been  recently  ellabliflied  in  Dublin  under  the  name 
of  the  Hibernian  Sunday-fchool  Society,  the  objed  of 
which  is  to  promote  the  eflabii'hment,  and  to  facilitate 
the  conduding,  of  thofe  admirable  inllitutions,  Sunday- 
fchools,  in  this  portion  of  the  empire. 

Ireland  polfeifes  but  one  univerfity,  that  of  Dublin. 
This  inltitution  was  firft  projeded  by  archbifhop  Leech 
about  the  year  1311:  but,  death  having  interrupted  his 
defign,  it  was  executed  by  Bicknor,  his  fuccelfor;  and 
the  eitablilhment  enjoyed  a  moderate  degree  of  profperity 
for  about  forty  years,  when  the  revenues  failed.  It  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  univerfity  was  re¬ 
founded  by  voluntary  contribution,  under  the  aufpices  of 
the  lord-deputy  Sidney.  In  1591  it  was  removed  from 
the  precinds  of  St.  Patrick’s  church,  to  the  fite  of  an 
Augulline  monallery,  and  received  a  charter  from  Eliza¬ 
beth  by  the  appellation  of  Trinity  College.  Her  two 
immediate  fuccelfors  were  liberal  benefadors.  The  uni- 
verfity  confilts  of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  provoll, 
vice-provoll,  twenty-two  fellows,  and  thirteen  profelfors 
of  various  fciences.  The  number  of  ftudents  is  commonly 
about  fix  hundred,  including  feventy  fcholars  on  the  foun¬ 
dation,  and  thirty  fervitors  or  fixers. 

In  1795,  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  jullly  fenfible  of  the 
evil  ariling  from  the  Roman-catholics  being  obliged  to 
refort  for  education,  efpecially  for  the  miniftry,  to  foreign 
countries,  eltablilhed  a  college  at  Maynooth,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Dublin,  by  the  name  of  the  Royal  College  of 
St.  Patrick.  It  is  governed  by  a  prefident,  under  the 
occalional  fuperintendence  of  a  refpedable  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  ;  and  has  feven  refident  profelfors,  and  a  proviliort 
for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  Romifh  church. 
The  Catholics  have  alfo  a  lay-college  at  Maynooth,  ef- 
tablifhed  by  private  lubferiptions  in  1802,  and  a  college 
for  the  education  of  prielts  at  Carlow. 

There  are  man.;  endowed  fchools  in  Ireland,  of  which 
that  at  Kilkenny  is  one  of  the  bell.  Schools  of  all  de~ 
feriptions  are  rapidly  improving;  and  it  may  with  truth 
be  alferted,  that  the  education  of  the  higher  and  mid¬ 
dling  clalfes  is  nearly  as  much  attended  to  as  in  England. 

.3  A  Among 
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Among  the  patriotic  focieties,  the  Dublin  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  inftituted  chiefly 
by  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Madden  in  1731,  being  the  oldeft 
eftabliflnnent  of  the  kind  now  exifting  in  Europe.  To 
promote  the  objeCts  of  this  fociety,  public  leCtures.  are 
given  on  chemiftry,  botany,  natural  phiiofophy,  and  the 
veterinary  art;  models  of  agricultural  implements  and 
improved  machinery  for  manufactures  have  been  pro¬ 
cured;  fchools  of  architecture,  landfcape,  ornament  and 
figure  drawing,  have  been  eftablithed  ;  and  annual  pre¬ 
miums  are  afligned  as  the  rewards  of  ingenuity.  A  bo¬ 
tanic  garden,  including  more  than  twenty-feven  Englith 
acres,  and  laid  out  in  a  peculiarly-inftruCtive  manner,  has 
been  made  at  Glafnevin,  near  Dublin.  The  collection  of 
minerals  formed  by  Lelke,  one  of  the  earlieft  and  molt 
diltinguilhed  of  the  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Werner,  has 
alfo  been  purchafed  by  this  fociety.  It  confifts,  with  fub- 
fequent  additions,  of  7331  fpeeimens,  and  is  ope  of  the 
molt  perfect  collections  now  extant.  It  is  depolited  in  a 
large  room  fitted  for  the  reception  of  ftudents;  and  in 
adjoining  apartments  are  the  minerals  of  Ireland  and 
fuch  others  as  the  fociety  are  continually  adding  to  the 
collection. 

The  Royal  Irifh  Academy  has  already  been  noticed  in 
vol.  i.  p.  47. 

The  foil  and  agriculture,  of  Ireland  have  been  ably  illuf- 
trated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young.  It  is  obferved  by  him,  as 
well  as  by  other  writers,  that  the  foil  far  exceeds  that  of 
England  in  natural  fertility.  Its  molt  Itriking  feature  is 
its  rocky  nature,  Hones  generally  appearing  on  the  fur- 
face,  yet  without  any  detriment  to  its  produCtivenefs. 
The  ftones  are  commonly  calcareous,  and  appear  at  no 
great  depth,  even  in  the  moll  flat  and  fertile  parts,  as 
Limeric,  Tipperary,  and  hvleath.  “  You  mull  examine 
into  the  Irilh  foil,”  fays  Mr.  Young,  “before  you  can 
believe  that  a  country  which  has  fo  beggarly  an  appear¬ 
ance  can  be  fo  rich  and  fertile.”  Notwithftanding  this 
advantage,  owing  to  the  univerfal  want  of  capital  hitherto 
prevailing  among  the  more  numerous  clafs  of  farmers, 
in  addition  to  habitual  negligence  and  fupinenefs  on  the 
part  of  many,  and  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  agricultural 
knowledge  on  that  of  others,  the  produce  of  Ireland  is 
proportionably  inferior,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  to 
that  of  England.  A  very  confiderable  part  of  the  arable 
land,  not  lefs,  as  Mr.  Newenham  conjectures,  than  one 
tenth,  is  by  a  long  and  continued  fucceffion  of  grain- 
crops  without  manure,  annually  reduced  aimoft  to  a  Hate 
of  fferility,  from  which,  however,  it  recovers  in  about  two 
or  three  years.  Even  in  the  bell  corn-counties,  tillage  is 
little  underflood,  turnips  and  clover  being  aimoft  un¬ 
known,  the  wheat  fown  upon  fallow  and  followed  by 
feveral  crops  of  fpring-corn.  The  farmers  are  befides 
oppreffed  by  the  abominable  fyftem  of  middle-men,  land- 
canting,  rack-renting,  and  tythe-jobbing.  A  middle-man , 
(a  word  aimoft  unknown  in  England)  is,  in  Ireland,  a 
perfon  who  appears  in  the  double  character  of  leflee  and 
leflor,  of  tenant  and  landlord.  The  owner  of  a  piece  of 
land,  for  inftance,  lets  it  out  on  leafe  at  a  low  rent  to  fome 
perfon  who,  by  taking  advantage  of  temporary  diftrefs,  by 
giving  a  paltry  premium,  or  uling  fome  undue  influence, 
has  had  addrefs  and  cunning  enough  to  effeCt  this  objeCt. 
This  perfon,  never  intending  to  farm  the  land  himfelf, 
Jets  it  out  again  on  leafe,  at  an  advanced  rent,  to  fome- 
body  elfe.  This  fomebody  lets  it  again  to  fome  other 
perfon  or  perfons,  who  let  it  at  laft  to  the  very  pooreft 
and  ioweft  of  the  people  at  the  higheft  ftretch  of  increafed 
rent  which  it  can  poflibly  bear;  and  thefe  poor  and  low 
people,  who  are  fometimes  unable  to  buy  trie  common 
implements  of  hufbandry,  become  the  cultivators  of  the 
toil,  out  of  which  fo  many  gradations  of  vvorthlefs  inter¬ 
mediate  landlords,  or  middle-men ,  mult  be  fupported.  This 
laft  operation  for  enhancing  the  price  of  land  is  generally 
effected  by  the  practice  of  canting ;  that  is,  letting  it  by 


auClion  to  thofe  who  bid  the  higheft  rent.  The  confe- 
quences  of  this  monftrous  fyftem  are  thefe :  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  land  are  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  that  no  friendly  communication  ever 
pafles  between  them;  fvvarms  of  idlers,  calling  themfelves 
gentlemen  and  ’fquires,  are  maintained  in  riotous  luxury, 
nick-named  hofpitality,  at  the  public  expence  ;  the  mife- 
rable  drudges  who  work  upon  the  land,  after  denying 
themfelves  the  common  comforts,  and  fometimes  the 
common  neceflaries,  of  life,  are  unable  to  raife  the  rents 
they  had  contracted  to  pay;  a  lioft  of  landlords,  five  or 
fix  deep,  then  come  and  feize  their  cattle,  and  drive  away 
the  tenants ;  and  the  lands  are  again  canted  to  others. 
The  praClice  of  tythe-jobbing  remains  to  be  explained. 
The  proteftant  clergymen  of  Ireland,  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  undergo  the  odious  talk  of  collecting  their 
tythes  from  Roman-catholic  cultivators,  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  they  receive  every  year  a  certain  i'um 
from  perfons  called  tythe-farmers,  and  tytlie-proClors : 
the  minute  diftinCtions  of  their  feveral  occupations  and 
opprellions  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  defcribe.  Thefe  har¬ 
pies,  thefe  pelts  and  tyrants  of  every  parilh,  contrive  by 
all  kinds  of  artifice,  chicanery,  and  threat,  to  raife  the 
compofitions  for  tythes  (for  they  will  not  take  them  in 
kind)  to  fuch  an  enormous  pitch,  that  they  generally  put 
two-thirds  more  money  into  their  pockets  than  the  cler¬ 
gymen  do. 

This  mifinanagement  and  thefe  monftrous  abufes,  would 
be  fufficient  to  exhauft  and  ruin  a  country  not  bleft  with 
fuch  a  high  degree  of  fertility  as  Ireland  enjoys.  Tiie. 
extenllve  bogs  might,  as  we  have  feen,  be  rendered  pro¬ 
ductive;  and  the  mountains  themfelves  are  the  principal 
mirferies  of  thofe  immenfe  herds  of  bullocks  and  cows 
which  are  fed  or  fattened  on  the  luxu  iant  low  lands. 
The  mountains  of  Galway  contribute  confiderably  to  the 
great  fair  annually  held  at  Ballinafloe  in  that  county,  where 
80,000  Iheep-  and  near  10,000  horned  cattle  are,  one  year 
with  another,  exhibited  for  ihle.  Since  encouragement  has 
been  extended  to  agriculture,  Ireland  has  become  a  trea- 
fury  of  grain;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  proper 
management,  the  country  might  be  enabled  to  fupply  the 
large  importations  of  that  article  required  by  England. 

With  regard  to  natural  manures,  few  countries  are  fo 
abundantly  l’upplied  as  Ireland.  In  aimoft  every  county 
lime-ftone,  and  that  incomparable  manure  lime-ftone  gra¬ 
vel,  are  found  in  the  greateft  plenty.  White,  grey,  and 
blue,  marles,  of  the  belt  quality,  are  likevvife  to  be  met 
with  in  moft  diftriCts,  and  compenfate,  in  fome,  for  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  lime.  The  fea-coafts  likewife  furnilh  an  inex- 
hauftible  fupply  of  manures,  as,  fands  of  different  kinds, 
fea-weeds,  fea-ooze,  and  a  marine  production  recently 
difcovered^  and  called  by  the  common  people  wool,  from 
its  refemblance  when  dried  and  preffed  to  that  article.  It 
is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  appears  to  be  a  fpecies  of  mofs, 
and  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  manure  for  potatoes.. 
Thefe  manures  were  not  generally  known  in  Ireland 
twenty  years  before  Mr.  Young  wrote,  nor  is  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them  underftood  even  at  prefent,  notwithftanding 
their  abundance,  which  is  fo  great,  that  on  the  coaft  of  Mayo,, 
for  inftance,  the  common  people  let  their  dunghills  accu¬ 
mulate  j:ill  they  become  fuch  a  nuifance,  that  they  re¬ 
move  their  cabins  to  get  rid  of  them.  Mr.  Young  alfo 
informs  us,  and  the  faCt  is  well  known,  that  the  dung  of 
the  city  of  Limeric  was  generally  thrown  into  the  Shan¬ 
non-  He  alfo  remarked  that  in  feveral  parts  the  farmers 
burned  their  ft  raw,  and  that  a  foddering-yard  was  rarely 
to  be  feen. 

Ireland  was  early  diftinguiflied  for  her  manufacture  of 
woollen  fluffs,  which  continued  to  flourilh  till,  in  1698, 
the  narrow  policy  of  the  Britilh  government  threw  fuch 
obftruCtions  in  its  way,  in  order  to  difable  the  Irilh  from 
excelling  or  even  rivalling  the  Englilh  in  this  manufacture, 
that  it  was  aimoft  entirely  annihilated.  The  wool  of 
Ireland  was  remarkably  fine,  and  far  furpafled  that  of 
i  England* 
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England.  Even  now,  notwithftanding  the  deterioration 
which  it  has  experienced,  the  wool  of  the  native  Iriih 
Iheep  fells,  in  fome  parts  of  the  iiland,  for  two  or  three 
findings  a  ftone  more  than  that  obtained  from  the  Englilh 
breeds. 

To  compenfate  the  Irifh  in  fome  meafure  for  the  re- 
ftriftion  laid  upon  their  indultry  in  regard  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wool,  the  Bntifh  government  refolved  to  afford 
additional  encouragement  to  the  manufactures  of  linen 
and  hemp  which  Ireland  had  poffeffed  for  many  years  an¬ 
terior  to  the  revolution.  By  the  bounties  granted  by  the 
legi (lature  for  promoting  and  improving  the  latter,  at 
prefen t  amounting  to  the  annual  fum  of  '24,000!.  thefe 
manufactures  have  been  railed  to  a  ftate  of  fuch  high 
profperity,  that  they  are  computed  to  afford  employment 
to  300,000  perfons,  and  the  yearly  export  is  about  forty 
millions  of  yards.  No  other  manufacture,  it  is  true,  yet 
ftands  confpicuous  among  the  Irifh  exports. 

At  the  time  of  the  palling  of  the  aCt  which  exempted 
from  duty  the  filk- manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  there 
were,  according  to  the  evidence^given  before  the  Irifh  par¬ 
liament,  800  (ilk-looms  at  work  in  Ireland  ;  thirty-fix 
years  afterwards  there  were  but  50,  and  thus  three  thou¬ 
sand  perfons  were  driven  to  beggary  or  emigration.  In 
confequence  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  filk-warehoufe  in 
Dublin,  as  many  looms  and  engines  were  at  one  time  em¬ 
ployed  as  fupported  more  than  11,000  perfons,  the  value 
of  whofe  labour  was  computed  at  140,0001.  a-year;  but  the 
increafed  importation  of  filk-manufaCIures  from  England, 
threw  out  of  employment,  in  1783,  about  780  of  thefe 
looms,  and  above  3100  induftrious  people. 

The  attention  of  the  government  began  to  be  extended 
to  the  cotton-manufafture  about  the  year  1783,  when  the 
fum  of  4000I.  was  granted  for  machinery  and  25,0001.  to 
Mr.  Brooke  for  carrying  on  that  manufacture  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Kildare.  Since  that  period  the  importation  of  cot¬ 
ton  wool  and  yarn  has  rapidly  increafad,  fo  that,  from 
822,788lbs.  which  was  the  annual  average  importation  of 
three  years  ending  in  1787,  it  has  rifen  to  very  little  lefs 
than  fix  millions  of  pounds  in  the  year  ending  the  5th 
Januar}'-,  1811  ;  increafing  the  wealth  of  the  country  by 
upwards  of  a  million  flerling  a-year,  and  affording  employ¬ 
ment  to  near  100,000  perfons. 

The  bounties  liberally  granted,  during  the  viceroyalty 
of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  gave  a  powerful  impulfe  to  the 
Irifh  manufactures  in  general.  According  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  before  the  committee  on  Irifh  manufactures, 
thofe  of  hats  began  to  flourifh  5  the  blanket  and  carpet 
manufactures  were  likely  to  thrive  exceedingly,  if  fairly 
protected  ;  cotton-printing  was  Hated  to  be  executed  as 
well  if  not  better  than  in  England,  fo  that  Irifh  printed 
cottons  had  even  been  fmuggled  into  Great  Britain. 

It  is  the  produce  of  her  agriculture,  however,  that  con- 
flitutes  the  principal  fource  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland.  Its 
prefent  flouri filing  ftate  is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  efficacious  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn  from 
Ireland,  granted  by  an  aft  paffed  in  the  feilion  of  1783-4. 
The  bounties  paid  in  the  year  ending  in  March  1786,  was 
57,142.1.  and  the  value  of  the  corn  exported  was  406,893!. 
This  was  about  the  average  of  the  export  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  ten  years  ;  but  iince  the  union  a  great  increafe  has 
taken  place.  In  the  year  1807,  the  quantity  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  exported  to  Britain  alone,  was  837,122 
barrels';  and  the  value  of  the  corn  and  meal  together  ex¬ 
ported  in  the  fame  period  amounted  to  one  million  fterling. 
In  the  year  ending  January  5,  1811,  the  quantity  of  thefe 
articles  exported  was;  wheat,  192,981  barrels  (atz8olbs.) 
barley,  766,743  barrels  (at  224'lbs.)  cats,  756,254  barrels 
(at  i961bs.)  flour,  91,211  cwt.  and  oatmeal,  57,299  cwt. 

In  the  articles  of  fpirits  and  beer,  both  made  from  the 
produce  of  the  foil,  and  almoft  entirely  c  On  fumed  at  home, 
-we  find  an  aftonifhing  increafe  in  the  interval  above-men¬ 
tioned.  In  1784  the  average  quantity  of  fpirits  annually 
made  was  1,768,042  gallons  ;  whereas  that  made  in  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  180S,  was  5,704,158  gat- 
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Ions;  exclufively  of  the  produce  of  the  illicit  ftills,  which 
is  very  great.  The  average  quantity  of  home-made  ale 
which  annually  paid  duty  in  1784,  before  the  malt-tax  was 
impofed,  was  459,860  barrels.  The  quantity  computed 
to  be  annually  made,  on  an  average  of  the  years  1807  and 
1808,  is  750,726  barrels;  though  Mr.Newenham  adduces 
arguments  from  which  he  infers,  that  the  confumption 
of  ftrong  beer  in  Ireland  muft  be  nearly  double  that 
quantity. 

To  the  benefits  refulting  from  the  increafe  of  tillage  in 
confequence  of  the  aft  already  mentioned  muft  be  added 
the  proportionably-augmented  gain  upon  the  exportation 
of  pork.  The  diiference  between  the  quantity  exported 
in  four  years  ending  in  March  1788,  and  in  four  years 
ending  in  March  1796,  was  200,131  barrels,  the  value  of 
which  at  the  then  price  was  646,9921.  or  161,7481.  on  an 
average  yearly.  The  difference  between  the  number  of 
flitches  of  bacon  exported  in  three  years  ending  in  1785, 
and  three  years  ending  in  1795,  was  109,809,  worth 
131,769b  or  43,923b  on  an  average  annually.  I11  the  year 
ending  the  5th  January,  1808,  Ireland  exported  17,345 
hogs,  283,665  barrels  of  pork,  291,019  flitches  of  bacon, 
5,834  cwt.  of  hams,  19,885  cwt.  of  lard worth  in  the 
whole  near  1,200,000b  fterling.  In  the  year  ending  the 
5th  January,  1811,  the  export  of  thefe  articles  was 
hogs,  35,876;  pork,  110,806  barrels;  bacon,  310,622  flitch¬ 
es  ;  hams,  16,419  cwt.  and  lard,  12,839  cwt. 

Though  the  tillage  of  Ireland  has  been  thus  wonder¬ 
fully  benefited  during  the  laft  thirty  years,  its  pafture-land 
has  fuftained  no  diminution,  but  the  quantity  has  evidently 
increafed.  Befides  providing  for  the  confumption  of  its 
own  vaftly-augmented  population,  it  exported  annually,, 
on  an  average  of  the  two  years  ending  January  5,  1808, 
27,057  live  cattle,  115,403  barrels  (of  2iolbs.  each)  of 
beef,  and  336,253  cwt.  of  butter.  In  1810  the  quantities 
of  thefe  articles  exported  were live  cattle,  45,1 8.5  5  beef, 
95,498  barrels;  butter,  390,833  cwt. 

This  vaft  exportation  of  provifions  from  Ireland,  is  not 
to  be  afcribed  wholly  to  the  fuperior  fertility  of  the  foil ; 
but  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  food  on  which  the  lower 
claffes  of  its  inhabitants  chiefly  fublift,  and  in  a  very,  great 
degree  to  the  general  facility  of  conveyance.  Potatoes, 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Ireland,, 
require  a  much  lefs  quantity  of  land  for  the  production 
of  a  fufficient  fupply  for  a  given  number  of  perfons  than 
corn  ;  and  fo  numerous  are  the  ports  of  Ireland,  fo  great 
its  extent  of  fea-coaft  in  proportion  to  its  area,  fo  conve¬ 
nient  its  rivers,  and  fo  good  its  crofs-roads  in  genera!,  that 
no  farmer  can  be  deterred  by  the  inability  to  get  rid  of 
occafional  redundances  of  produce  at  a  faving  price. 
Thefe  circumftances,  if  improved  to  the  extent  of  which 
they  are  capable,  might  enable  Ireland  to  fupply  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  than  any  country  that  ever  exifted. 

To  the  falutary  operation  of  the  aft  which  has  more 
than  once  been  alluded  to,  muft  be  almoft  entirely  at¬ 
tributed  that  great  augmentation  which  the  rental  of 
Ireland  has  experienced  within  the  laft.  twenty-eight 
years.  Since  1782,  the  rent  of  land,  which,  fliortly  before 
had  begun  to  fall  in  many  places,  has  been  much  more 
than  doubled  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  one  with  another, 
and  more  than  trebled  in  many.  Mr.  Young,  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  vifit  to  Ireland  in  1778,  computed  the  whole, 
rental  at  fix  millions  ;  and  Mr.  Newenham  contends,  that 
at  prefent  it  muft  be  upwards  of  fifteen  millions,  exclu- 
five  of  the  ground-rent  of  the  houfes  in  the  different 
towns,  and  that  arifing  from  the  wafte  land  containing 
4,800,000  acres. 

That  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  has  increafed  in 
proportion  to  the  extenfion  of.  tillage  is  abundantly  ma- 
nifeft.  Many  branches  of  bufinefs  are  now.  purfued,  fome 
with  vaft  and  others  with  adequate  profit,,  which  previ- 
oufty  were  either  not  carried  on  at  all,  or  yielded  but  lit¬ 
tle  emolument.  On  turning  to  the  external  commerce,, 
we  (hall  find  that  fince  1,782  the  imports  have  more  than 
'doubled,  as  have  alio  the  exports,  if  the  real  value  be 
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taken.  In  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1811,  the  exports 
of  Irifh  produce  and  manufactures  amounted,  according 
to  their  current  value,  to  10,781,0501.  though  eftimated 
officially  at  only  5,4.71,012!.  exclufive  of  foreign  produce 
valued  .at  627,4.72!.  The  official  value  of  imports  was 
6,564,5781.  being  confiderably  lefs  than  that  of  the  two 
preceding,  years.  The  number  of  Irifh  veil  els  which  en¬ 
tered  inwards  into  the  Several  ports  of  Ireland  in  the  fame 
ye.ir  was  1982,  carrying  130,991  tons  and  8983  men; 
while  that  of  Britifh.  velfeis  was  7514,  carrying  673,540 
tons  and  38,536  men.  The  number  of  Iriffi  veffels  which 
cleared  outwards  was  1841,  carrying  125,339  tons  and 
8650  men  ;  and  of  Britilh  6931,  carrying  627,012  tons,  and 
35,595  men.  Thus  the  total  amount  of  the  tonnage  of 
■  Britilh  Ships  in  the  Irifh  trade  was  1,300,561  tons,  yield¬ 
ing  at  thirty  (hillings  a  ton,  a.  profit,  of  near  two  millions 
. Sterling  to  the  fhip-owners  of  Britain.  On  the  30th  Sep¬ 
tember,  i3io,  the  number  of  velfeis  belonging  to  the  fe- 
veral  ports  of  Ireland  was  1116,  carrying  58,64.6  tons,  and 
navigated  by  5416  men  and  boys. 

In  the  fame  year  the  grofs  receipt,  of  the  ordinary  reve¬ 
nue  of  Ireland  was  6,233,6221.  the  total  expenditure,  in¬ 
cluding  extraordinarie.s,  parliamentary  grants,  annuities, 
&c.  amounted  to  10,853,4001.  the  funded  debt  was 
89,728,992!.  Irifh  currency,  and  the  unfunded  debt  142,7091. 

Among  the  different  natural  advantages  which  may  be 
employed  in  augmenting  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  its  ji/Ii- 
erics  deferve a  diltinguifhed  place;  and  in  refpeft  of  thefe, 
'Providence1  has  been  remarkably  bountiful  to  Ireland. 
“  The  fifheiy  of  Ireland,”  fays  fir  William  Temple,  “  might 
prove  a  mine  under  water,  as  rich  as  any  under  ground, 
if  it  were,  improved  to  the  vaft  advantages  it  is  capable 
of;”  and  Mr.  Young  remarks,  “that  there,  is  fcarcely  a 
part  of  Ireland  but  wliat  is  well  fituated  for  fome  fifliery 
of  confequence,  and  that  her  coafts,  and  innumerable 
creeks  and  rivers’  mouths,  are  the  refort  of  valt  flioals  of 
'herrings,  cod,  ling,  hake,  mackarel,  &c.  which  might, 
with  proper  attention,  be  converted  into  funds  of  wealth.” 
At  the  fame  time  the  inland  waters  are  perhaps  better 
-tlored,  and  the  fifh  contained  in  them  of  a  fize  luperior  to 
thofe  found  elfewhere  in  the  united  kingdom. 

Prodigious  quantities  of  herrings  were  formerly  taken 
bv  the  Irifh  fifhermen.  In  1779,  the  number  or  veffels. 
.  which  claimed  the  bounty,  offered  by  parliament  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fifheries,  was  410,  by  which  156,757 
half-barrels  of  herrings,  274,183  hake,  53,095  ling,  and 
80,085  cod,  were  taken.  From  the  14th  December  1782,10 
the  14th  February  1783,  upwards  of  23  millions  of  herrings 
were  caught  near  the  Rofies,  off  the  coaft  of  Donegal, 
and  fold  on  the  fpot  at  .five Trillings  a  thoufand  ;  and  the 
Committee  of 'Fifheries  was  allured,  that  in  1782  as  many 
herrings  might  have  been  taken  at  the  fame  place  as  would 
have  loaded  all  the  fhips  in  England.  In  the  fummer  of 
1784,  the  take  of  thefe  fifh  was  fo  great  upon  the  north- 
weft  coaft,  and  the  demand  fo  inconfiderable,  that  prodi¬ 
gious  numbers  were  thrown  away,  and  great  quantities 
boiled  for  oil,  which  was  fold  at  iod.  a  gallon  for  burning. 
In  that. year  514  veffels  were  engaged  in  the  Iriffi  fifliery, 
which  turnifh'ed  employment  for  3723  men  and  boys. 
Since  1785,  however,  the  herring-fiffiery  of  Ireland  has 
greatly  declined  ;  though  thefe  fifh  Hill  frequent  the  nu¬ 
merous  harbours  and  rivers’  mouths  in  fufficient  quantity 
to  fupply  the  neighbouring  diftrifts,  and  leave  a  fmall 
lurplus  for  foreign  markets.  Sprats  Hill  arrive  in  prodi¬ 
gious  fhoals:  Mr.  Newenhatn  informs  us  that  immenfe 
quantities  of  oil  are  obtained  from  them  at  Kinfale,  and 
their  remains  ufed  for  manure.  Cod,  ling,  and  hake,  are 
in  as  great  abundance  as.  ever.  The  report  of  captain 
■Fraler,  in  1801,  refpefting  the  fiffiery  on  the  Nymph  Bank, 
off  the  Ibuth-eaft  coaft,  reprefents  it  in  an  extremely  fa¬ 
vourable  light,  and  he  confiders  it  as  fuperiorto  the  fifhary 
on  the  Dogger  Bank.  Plaice,  foie,  haddock,  turbot,  and 
.  cod,  abound  on  many  parts  of  the  coaft,  and  are  extremely 
cheap. 

The  falmon-fifheries  are  numerous,  and  highly  produc¬ 


tive.  Mr.  Daniel  dates  that,  in  17S0,  1452  film  on  were 
taken  at  one  drag  in  the  river  Bann  ;  that  the  fialmon- 
iifhery  there  lets  for  6000I.  and  the  eel-fifhery  for  1000L 
.a-year.  The  rivers  Shannon,  .Suit,  Blackwater,  Boyne, 
Lift’ey,  Lee,  Earne,  Efky,  Moy,  Lackaji,  Lane,  Carra, 
Feale,  the '-Newport:  River,  that  which  runs  through  Lough 
Corrib  into  the  fea,  and.feveral  others  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  abound  with  falmon  in  general  of  a  luperior 
quality.  The  ordinary  price  is- from  2d.  to  4d.  a-pound. 

Befides  falmon,  the  rivers  and  lakes  contain  a  great 
abundance  of  various  other  kinds  of  fifti.  The  Shannon 
affords  a  profu fion ;  immenfe  pike,  bream,  and  the  gillaroo 
trout,  which  laft  is  found  in  ftill  greater  quantity  in  Lough 
.Corrib  and  Lough  Mafk.  Char  is  met  with  in  Lough 
Eafk  and  other  lakes,  and  plenty  of  lampreys  in.  the. Bann. 
Mr.  Young,-  in  order  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  fifh  in  the  lakes  of  Weftmeath,  informs  us, 
that  a  child  with  a  crooked  pin  and  packthread  will  catch 
perch  enough  in  an  hour  for  a  family  to  live  upon  the 
.whole  day.  Befides  perch,  the  lakes  l'upply  bream,  tench, 
trouts  of  the  weight  of  ten  pounds,  large  pike,  and  fine 
.  eels. 

In  refpeft  of  materials  for  the  conftruftion  of  good  and 
durable  roads,  Ireland  is  molt  happily  circumftanced. 
With  the  exception  of  four  or  five  counties,  as  we  have 
feen,  lime-ftone  and  lime-ftone  gravel,  which  are  excellent 
materials  for  this  purpofe,  are  found  in  the  greateft  abun¬ 
dance  in  almoft  every  diftrift.  This  may  account  for  the 
fuperiority  of  the  roads  in  Ireland  over  thofe  of  England, 
which,  about  thirty  years  ago,  appeared  fo  furprifing  to 
Mr.  Young:  “ For  a  country,”  fays  he,  “fo  far  behind 
us  as  Ireland,  to  have  got  fuddenly  fo  much  the  ftart  of 
us  in  the  article  of  roads,  is  a  fpeftacle  that  cannot  fas! 
to  (trike  the  Engl i Hi  traveller  exceedingly.  I  could  trace 
a  route  upon  paper  as  wild  as  fancy  could  dictate,  and 
everywhere  find  beautiful  roads  without  break  or  hind¬ 
rance  to  enable  ine  to  realize  my  defign.”  Since  that 
writer  vifited  Ireland,  the  roads  have  become  much  more 
numerous,  and  are,  in  general,  in  better  condition.  Sandy 
foils,  which  render  roads  fo  heavy,  are  nowhere  met  with 
in  Ireland,  except  in  a  very  few  places  near  the  coaft. 
In  proportion  to  its  extent,  few  countries  have  fo  many, 
and  none  perhaps  fuch  good  roads  as. Ireland.  The  turn¬ 
pike  roads,  it  is  true,  are  much  lefs  numerous  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  thofe  of  England,  and  are  for  the  greateft  part 
ftill  inferior  to  the  others,  but  have  been  confiderably  im¬ 
proved  fince  the  eftablifliment  of  mail-coaches.  When 
Mr.  Young  was  in  Ireland,  about  thirty  years  ago,  he 
learned  that  the  money  annually  raifed  by  grand  juries 
for  roads,  .bridges,  jails,  &c.  amounted  to  140,000!.  or 
about  2|d.  per  Irifh  acre.  According  to  the  returns  pre¬ 
fen  ted  to  parliament,  it  now  exceeds  520,000k  and  the 
general  average  is  about  io|d.  per  acre.  After  making 
due  allowance  for  the  great  increafe  of  wages  in  the  in¬ 
termediate  time,  and  fome  additional  demands  on  the 
counties,  we  may  fafely  infer,  with  Newenham,  that  the 
public  works  annually  undertaken  for  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  are  now  twice  as  numerous  or  extenfive 
as  they  were  at  the  former  period. 

The  attention  of  the  legiflature  began  early  in  the  laft 
century  to  be  directed  to  the  important  fubject  of  inland 
navigation  in  Ireland.  In  the  fecond  year  of  George  I.  an 
aft  was  paffed  for  the  two-fold  objeft  of  the  improvement  of 
this  method  of  communication,  and  the  draining  of  the  bogs 
and  wafte  lands.  This  aft  mentions  not  lefs  than  thirty- 
two  rivers,  which  were  found  by  aftual  furvey  to  be  fit 
and  capable  of  being  rendered  navigable ;  and  whofe  united 
length,. in  addition  to  that  of  the  Shannon  and  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  canals,  exceed  one  thoufand  miles.  When  this 
great  national  improvement  was  propofed,  Ireland  was  a 
mere  land  of  pafture,  thinly  peopled,  and  poor.  Private  in¬ 
dividuals  had  neither  means  nor  inducements  to  engage  in 
the  intended  works;  and  government  was  neither  compe¬ 
tent,  confidently  with  its  preferibed  expences,  nor  perhaps 
in  reality  willing,  to  profecute  and  complete  them.  Some 
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of  thefe  projefls  have  recently  been  carried  into  execution. 
The  completion  of  the  remainder  would  contribute  in  a 
fignal  manner  to  the  profperity  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  that  three  millions  flerling,  faithfully  and  fkilfully 
expended,  would  be  more  than  fufnc-ient  for  the  purpofe. 

The  Grand  Canal,  which  opens  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  Irifh  Sea  or  St.  George’s  Channel  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  which  extends  near  eighty  miles  from  the 
port  of  Dublin  to  the  river  Shannon,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  in  all  directions,  has  been  undertaken 
and  completed.  In  the  year  1800,  it  had  coft,  with  its 
auxiliary  branches,  very  near  1,300,000k  Its  revenues 
fpr  1807  are  Hated  by  Mr.  Newenham  at  upwards  of 
70,000k  and  are  progreflively  increafing,  though  the  high 
rate  of  toils  charged  by  the  company  is  manifeflly  dif- 
advantageous  to  the  concern,  as  well  as  to  the  public. 

The  Royal  Canal,  intended  to  terminate  at  Tarmonbury 
on  the  Shannon,  eighty-feven  miles  from  Dublin,  and  thus 
open  an  advantageous  communication  between  that  city 
and  Lough  Allen,  a  line  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  miles,  was  begun  in  1789,  with  a  fubfcription  on  the 
part  of  individuals  amounting  to  134,000k  and  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  grant  of  66,oool.  It  was  to  be  completed  for  a 
million-  flerling;  but  the  expenfive  line  purfued,  in  fub- 
fervience,  as  it  is  faid,  to  private  interefls,  will  make  it  far 
exceed  that  film.  Itextended,in  i8oo,toNewcaftle, twenty- 
eight  miles  from  Dublin,  and  had  then  cofl  300,000k  It 
was,  in  1808,  navigable  about  fifty-eight  miles  from  Dub¬ 
lin.  The  tolls  and  charges  are  very  moderate,  having  been 
lowered  in  confequence  of  the  advance  of  95,000k  to  the 
company  by  the  diredlors-general  of  inland  navigation,  to 
whom  the  application  of  500,000k  was  entrufled  at  the 
time  of  the  union.  The  trade  on  this  canal  is  in  confe¬ 
quence  rapidly  on  the  increafe;  but,  according  to  a  ftate- 
ment  fubmitted  to  parliament  in  June  1811,  the  affairs  of 
this  company,  apparently  through  grofs  inifinanagement, 
are  in  the  moll  unpromifing  flate. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  Boyne  was,  at  public  and 
private  expence,  at  length  completed  in  1800  to  Navan, 
twenty-three  miles,  and  will  probably  be  carried  on  to 
Trim,  twelve  miles  farther.  The  extenfive  navigation  of 
the  Barrow  is  alfo  nearly  perfect ;  and  a  canal  is  com¬ 
pleted  from  the  fea  near  Newry  to  Lough  Neagh,  and 
thence  to  the  collieries  of  Drumglafs  and  Dungannon  ; 
but  the  original  intention  of  fupplying  Dublin  with  Irifh 
coal  has  not  fucceeded. 

Confiderable  fums  were  alfo  granted  by  the  Irifh  par¬ 
liament  for  the  canals  of  Lagan,  Dromreagh,  Blackwater, 
and  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Shannon, 
Barrow,  and  Lee.  Though  in  the  firft  inflance  the  ava¬ 
ricious  and  jobbing  fpirit  of  the  perfons  employed,  and 
afterwards  the  diftrafted  flate  of  the  country,  impeded 
thefe  noble  intentions,  yet  fome  of  the  objefls  have  been 
accomplifhed,  and  works  of  this  kind  are  now  profecuted 
with  increafed  ardour  and  public  fpirit. 

We  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  emphatic 
remarks  of  Mr.  Newenham,  who  feems  not  more  deeply 
impreffed  with  the  importance  of  his  native  country  to 
the  welfare  of  the  empire  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  than 
earneftly  defirous  for  the  promotion  of  their  mutual  into- 
refls.  “  The  profperity  of  a  country  which  annually  pur- 
chafes  manufactures  from  Great  Britain,  and  rude  produce 
from  her  colonies,  to  the  amount  of  fight  millions  lterling, 
and  which  may  acquire  the  means  of  purchafing  infinite¬ 
ly  more — of  a  country  which  now  begins  to  fupply  Great 
Britain  annually  with  near  one  million  barrels  of  grain, 
and  with  other  neceffary  provifions  to  the  amount  of  up¬ 
wards  of  three  millions  llerling ;  and  which  certainly 
might  with  vaft  advantage  to  both  countries  be  rendered 
competent  to  lupply  as  much  as  Great  Britain  could  re¬ 
quire  of  a  country  whence  the  feamen  of'the  empire  are 
chiefly  fed — of  a  country  the  trade  of  which  now  annu¬ 
ally  employs  1,200,000  tons  of  Britifh  flapping,  yielding 
to  their  owners  near  two  millions  flerling,  and  which 
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might  give  employment  to  a  vaft  additional  number — of 
a  country  whence  two  millions  of  money  at  leall  are  an¬ 
nually  drawn  by  abfentees  refiding  in  England,  and  the 
expenditure  of  which  conduces  to  (well  the  public  revenue 
of  the  latter,  and  to  give  extraordinary  encouragement  to 
induftry — of  a  country  which  adds  near  fix  millions  to 
the  revenue  of  the  empire;  and  which  unqueftionably 
might  be  made  to  add,  at  no  diflant  period,  as  much 
more — of  a  country  actually  encumbered  with  a  public 
debt,  amounting  to  upwards  of  feventy  millions,- and  for 
the  greater  part  of  which  Great  Britain  is  refponfible — of* 
a  country  which  muff  yearly  remit  two  millions  in  the 
fhape  of  rnterert,  & c.  to  public  creditors  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  which  probably  may  be  obliged  to  remit  at 
leaft  one-fourth  more — finally,  the  profperity  of  a  country 
which  furnifhes  at  le,uft  100,000  hardy  and  intrepid  foldiers 
and  feamen  for  the  defence  of  the  empire;  and  which, 
with  a  rapidly-increafing  population,  might  fairly^  be  ex- 
pe£ied-to  furnifh,  if  requifite,  many,  many  thoufands 
more — ought  furely  to  excite,  on  tire  part  of  the  minifters 
of  the  crown,  a  much  greater  degree  of  folicitude  than 
the  profperity  of  any  or  perhaps  of  all  the  foreign  appen¬ 
dages  of  Great  Britain;  nay,  as  great  a  degree  of  folici- 
tude  as  the  profperity  of  Great  Britain  herfelf  can  be 
deemed  to  demand.” 

I'RELAND,  one  of  the  Bermuda  illands. 

I'RELAND  (New),  a  long  narrow  ifland  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  north  of  New  Britain,  extending  from  the  north- 
well  to  the  fouth-eaft  about  270  miles,  and  in  general  very 
narrow;  between  3.  and  5.S.  lat. and  146.  30.  and  151.  o.  E. 
Ion.  from  Paris.  The  inhabitants  are  negroes.  The  ifland 
is  covered  with  wood,  and  abounds  with  pigeons,  parrofs, 
and  other  birds.  Weft  and  north-weft  of  New  Ireland,  lie 
Sandwich, Portland,  New  Hanover,  and  Admiralty,  iflands, 
difcovered  and  named  by  captain  Carteret  in  1767.  The 
tracks  of  Le  Maire  and  Schouten  in  16 1 6,  of  Rogge  win  in 
1722,  and  of  Bougainville  in  1768,  pafs  thefe  illands. 

IRELAND’S  EY'E,  a  fmall  ifland  at  the  entrance  into 
Dublin  harbour. 

I'RELAND  (Samuel),  author  of  a  number  of  elegant 
and  elleemed  works,  and  particularly  known  to  the  world 
as  the  poffeffor  of  the  forged  manufcript  afcribed  to  Shake- 
fpeare,  was  originally  a  manufafiu  er  in  Spitalfields;  but, 
having  a'tafte  for  the  arts  and  lizerature,  he  abandoned 
his  commercial  purfuits,  and  became  a  colleflor  of  paint¬ 
ings,  and  an  author.  That  he  was  fuccefsful,  has  been 
proved  by  the  great  fale  of  his  Pifturefque  Views  of  our 
principal  rivers,  and  of  his  Tour  to  the  Netherlands.  How- 
far  he  was  privy  to  the  forgery  of  the  Shakefpeare  papers 
we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  determine.  His  fon,  the 
avowed  forger,  is  the  only  perfon  who  can  fatisfablorily 
explain  this  myftery.  He  died  in  London,  July  1800. 
Mr.  Ireland,  immediately  previous  to  his  death,  had  finifhed 
a  Hiflory  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  with  views,  Sec.  Sec. 

IREL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Golconda  :  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  eaft  of  Hydrabad. 

I'REMAN,  a  town  of  Cachar  1  twenty-two  miles  eaft: 
of  Cofpour. 

I'RENARCH,  f.  [from  Gr.  peace,  and  o?,  a 

chief.]  An  officer  among-  the  Romans  who  was  to  keep 
the  peace. 

IRENyE'US  (St.),  bifliop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul,  in  the 
Second  century,  was  moft  probably  a  Greek  by  nation  ; 
and,  though  the  place  of  his  birth  cannot  be  afeertained, 
it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude,  from  his  early  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  St.  Polycarp,  that  he  was  born  in  Alia,  and 
either  at  Smyrna  or  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  pof- 
fible  at  prefent  to  determine  the  date  either  of  his  birth 
or  of  his  death,  concerning  which  the  learned 'are  divided 
in  opinion.  Dodwell  fuppofes  that  he  was  born  in  the  reign 
of  Nerva,  in  the  year  97,  and  that  he  did  not  outlive  the 
year  190.  Grabe'  thinks  that  he  was  not  born  till  about 
the  year  to8.  Dupin  fays  that  he  was  born  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Adrian,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of 
5  B  AntomuiiSg 
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Antoninus,  a  little  before  the  year  14.0,  and  died  a  martyr 
in  202.  Tillemont  thinks  that  he  was  born  about  the 
year  no,  and  died  in  202.  He  received  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  philofophy  and  learning- of  the  times,  and  was 
inftructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Chriftian  religion  by 
S.t.  Polycai'p  bithop  of  Smyrna,  and  St.  John’s  difciple,  as 
he  informs  us  himfelf ;  and  St.  Jerome  lays  that  he  was 
alfo.  a  pupil  of  Papias  bifhop  of  Hierapolis,  who  had  con- 
verfed  with  the  Apoftles  and  their  immediate  followers. 
When  he  entered  into  the  office  of  the  Chriftian  miniftry, 
and  upon  what  occafion  he  came  into  Gaul,  is  unknown. 
All  that  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty  is,  that  he  went  to 
Lyons,  where  for  many  years  he  officiated  as  prelbyter  of 
that  church  under  the  government  of  Pothxnus  its  bilhop. 
In  this  fituation  his  labours  proved  highly  advantageous 
to  the  Chriftian  caufe,  and  his  behaviour  recommended  him 
to  general  refpeft  and  efteem,  as  appears  from  the  very 
honourable  mention  of  him  in  a  letter  written  by  the 
martyrs  of  Lyons  to  Eleutherius  bilhop  of  Rome.  His 
pen  appears  to  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  drawing  up  the 
judgment  and  opinion  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vi¬ 
enne,  on  the  1'ubjecl  of  the  conlroverfy  railed  by  Mon- 
tanus  and  his  followers,  which  they  lent  to  the  churches 
in  Alia  ;  and  which  were  accompanied  by  letters  written 
by  feveral  of  the  martyrs,  then  in  prifon,  on  the  fame  fub- 
jei5b  He  is  alfo  believed  to  have  written  the  account  lent 
to  the  fame  churches  of  the  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians 
under  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  which  raged  at 
that  time  with  peculiar  violence  in  Gaul.  According  to 
the  teftimony  of  St.  Jerome,  lie  was  perfuaded  by  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  carry  letters  from  them 
to  Eleutherius,  relating  to  the  opinions  of  Montanus;  and 
it  is  probable  that  while  he  was  in  that  city  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  particular  opinions  of  Blaftus  and 
Florinus,  prelbyters  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  had  em¬ 
braced  the  Valentinian  herefy,  and  to  whom  he  fent  let¬ 
ters  after  his  return  home,  as  Eufebius  informs  us,  in  or¬ 
der  to  convince  them  of  the  erroneous  and  dangerous  na¬ 
ture  of  the  opinions  which  they  had  adopted. 

In  the  mean  time  many  of  the  Chriftians  at  Lyons  had 
become  martyrs  in  the  caufe  of  truth ;  and  at  length,  in 
the  year  177,  their  aged  bilhop  Pothinus  was  added  to  the 
lift.  Upon  his  death  Irenaeus  was  elefted  bilhop  in  his 
room,  and  undertook  that  office  in  a  troublefome  and 
tempeftuous  time,  when  the  greateft  courage  and  prudence 
were  requilite  for  the  difcharge  of  its  duties.  In  the^go- 
vern’ment  of  his  church,  he  afforded  abundant  evidence 
that  he  poffeffed  thefe  qualifications,  as  well  as  unwearied 
zeal  and  diligence.  His  cares,  however,  were  not  confined 
to  his  own  particular  church,  but  extended  towards  the 
Chriftian  world  in  general,  for  whofe  ufe  he  wrote  his 
elaborate  Treatife  againft  Herefies,  in  five  books,  which 
many  learned  men  are  of  opinion  were  not  publifhed  all 
together,  but  at  fome  alliance  of  time  from  each  other. 
Some  of  them  were  evidently  compofed  in  the  time  of 
Eleutherius,  under  the  reign  of  Commodus  ;  and  they  are 
juftly  ranked  among  the  molt  precious  monuments  of 
Chriftian  erudition.  Not  long  afterwards,  under  the  pon¬ 
tificate  of  Viftor,  the  lucceffor  of  Eleutherius,  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  Irenaeus  prevented  a  fatal  lehifm  taking  place 
between  the  eaftern  and  the  weftern  churches.  The  Afiatic 
Chriftians*  according  to  their  ancient  cuftom,  kept  the 
feftival  of  Eafter  on  the  fourteenth  ^ay  of  the  firft  Jewilli 
month,  at  the  time  that  the  lews  celebrated  their  Palfover, 
and  three  days  afterwards  commemorated  the  refurredtion 
of  Clirift.  They  affirmed  that,  they  had  derived  this  cuf- 
tom  from  the  apoftles  John  and  Philip  j  and  alfo  pleaded 
in  its  behalf  the  example  of  Chrift  himfelf,  who  held  his 
pafchal  fealt  on  the  fame  day  that  the  jews  celebrated 
their  Palfover.  The  weftern  churches,  on  the  other  hand, 
celebrated  their  pafchal  feaft  on  the  night  which  preceded 
the  anniverfary  of  Ch rift's  refurredtion,  and  thus  connected 
the  commemoration  of  his  crucifixion  with  that  ol  his 
victory  over  death  and  the  grave.  This  difference  in  their 
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manner  of  obfervlhg  Eafter  gave  rife  to  {harp  and  violent 
contentions  between  the  Afiatic  and  Weftern  Chriftians. 
About  the  middle  of  this  century,  Poly  carp  came  to  Rome 
to  confer  with  Anicetus  on  this  matter,  with  a  view  to 
terminate  the  diiputes  which  it  had  occafioned.  The  con¬ 
ference  produced  no  effect,  both  prelates  retaining  their 
former  opinions  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  wifely  agreeing 
in  fentiment,  that  the  bonds  of  charity  and  union  were 
not  to  be  broken  on  account  of  this  difference  in  judg¬ 
ment.  Soon  after  Victor’s  accelfion  to  the  Roman  fee,  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  force  the  Afiatic  Chriftians,  by 
the  pretended  authority  of  his  decrees,  to  follow  the  rule 
which  was  obferved  by  the  weftern  churches.  According¬ 
ly,  he  wrote  an  imperious  letter  to  the  Afiatic  prelates, 
commanding  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Weftern 
Chriftians  with  refpedt  to  the  time  of  celebrating  Eafter. 
With  great  fpirit  and  refolution  they  lent  an  anlwer,  that 
they  were  determined  to  adhere  to  the  cuftom  of  their  an- 
ceftors.  .  Exafperated  at  their  oppofition  to  his  mandate, 
Victor  thundered  out  a  fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  them,  broke  off  communion  with  them,  pronounced 
them  unworthy  of  the  name  of  his  brethren,  and  excluded 
them  from  all  fellowlhip  with  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
progrefs  of  this  violent  diffenfion  was  Hopped  by  the  wile 
and  moderate  remonftrances  which  Irenaeus  addreffed  to 
the  Roman  prelate  upon  this  occafion,  in  which  he  fhowed 
him  the  imprudence  and  injuftice  of  the  ftep  he  had  taken, 
and  appears  to  have  been  l’uccefsful  in  diffuading  Vidtor 
from  continuing  his  fpiritual  war  againft  the  Afiatics. 

During  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  church  of  Lyons, 
in  common  with  the  other  Chriftian  churches,  fuffered 
little  moleftation;  but  the  feene  changed  towards  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  fecond  century,  when  Severus  was  declared 
emperor.  He  revived  the  iniquitous  edidts  of  Trajan  and 
Marcus  Antoninus  againft  the  Chriftians,  to  which  he 
added  new  ones,  equally  diftinguilhed  for  injuftice  and 
crueltyj  in  confequence  of  which  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire  were  dyed  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and 
the  perfecution  raged  with  peculiar  violence  at  Lyons, 
which  had  been  formerly  under  the  government  of  Seve¬ 
rus.  It  is  the  common  opinion,  founded  on  fome  ancient 
martyrolcgies,  that  Irenaeus  fuffered  martyrdom -with  the 
other  Chriftians  of  that  city,  in  the  year  202,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  others  in  208  ;  but,  from  the  filence  of  TertuJlian, 
Eufebius,  Auguftine,  and  Theodoret,  on  this  point,  it  is 
juftly  argued  by  Cave,  Bafnage,  and  Dodwell,  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  that  fuppofition.  It  is  not  improbable, 
therefore,  that  he  died  a  natural  death  ;  but  at  what  pe¬ 
riod,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  cannot  be  afeertained 
with  any  certainty.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works, 
of  which  none  now  remain  excepting  his  five  books  Againlt 
Herefies;  and  of  thefe  only  fragments  have  reached  oar 
times  in  the  original  Greek,  as  preferved  by  Eufebius  and 
other  Greek  writers,  the  greater  part  having  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  in  an  ancient  and  barbarous  Latin  verfion, 
in  which,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  eloquence  and  erudition  of  the  original.  In  this 
work  I  rente  us  has  Ihown  himfelf  well  acquainted  with  the 
heathen  authors,  the  abfurd  and  intricate  notions  of  here¬ 
tics,  as  well  as  with  the  fenptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament.  With  the  qualifications  already  mentioned, 
which  entitled  him  to  tfie  refpedt  and  veneration  of  his 
age,  he  was  diftinguilhed  by  humility,  modefty,  and  a  love 
of  peace  and  Chriftian  union  ;  and  notwithftanding  that 
his  writings  may  not  be  free  from  imperfections,  and  ex¬ 
ceptionable  parts,  they  afford  fuch  proofs  of  the  author’s 
learning,  integrity,  and  good  fenfe,  that  it  is  but  juftice 
to  affign  him  a  very  exalted  ftation  among  the  early  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Chriftian  caufe.  In  the  year  j  7 1  5,  the  learned 
Dr.  Pfaff,  chancellor  of  the  imiverfity  of  Tubingen,  pub- 
lilhed  at  the  Hague,  in  odtavo,  four  fragments  which  bear 
the  name  of  Irenaeus,  taken  from  fome  manuferipts  in  the 
king  of  Sardinia’s  library  at  Turin;  but  there  is.no  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  of  their  genuinenefs. 

This 
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This  father  of  the  church  mult  not  he  confounded  with 
St.  I  r  E  N  7E  u  s  the  Deacon,  who  in  27-5  fuffered  martyrdom 
inTufcany,  under  the  reign  of  Aurelian  ;  nor  with  St. 
Irenteus,  Bilhopof  Sirmich,  who  fuffered  martyrdom  on 
the  25th  of  March,  304.,  during  the  perfecution  of  Diocle¬ 
tian  and  Maximianus. 

IRE'NE,  the  name  of  one  of  the  feafons  among  the 
Greeks,  called  by  the  moderns  Horae.  Her  two  lifters 
■were  Dia  and  Eunomia,  all  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis.  Apollodorus. 

IRE'NE,  emprefs  of  Conftantinople,  was  an  Athenian 
orphan,  diftinguilbed  only  by  her  accomplifhments,  when, 
at  the  age  of  feventeen,  fhe  was  married,  in  the  year  769, 
to  Leo,  Ion  of  the  emperor  Conftantine  V.  He  afterwards 
reigned  under  the  name  of  Leo  IV.  and  at  his  death,  in 
7S0,  left  his  wife  guardian  of  their  foil  Conftantine  VI. 
then  ten  years  old.  It  was  her  objefl  to  keep  her  fon  as 
long  as  poflible  in  a  ftate  of  nonage ;  and  the  ftruggle  for 
power  between  Irene  and  her  fon  terminated,  in  797,  with 
the  horrid  cataftrophe  of  his  being  barbaroully  deprived 
of  fight  by  the  emiflaries  of  his  unnatural  mother.  She 
thereupon  entered  Conftantinople  in  a  chariot  of  ftate, 
attended  by  feveral  patricians  as  her  Haves,  and  affumed 
the  reins  of  empire.  The  Saracens,  defpifing  a  female 
fovereignty,  made  an  irruption  into  the  ealtern  provinces, 
and,  having  routed  the  forces  fent  againft  them,  carried 
their  devaluations  almoft  to  the  gates  of  the  capital.  I  rene 
was  fortunate  enough  to  defeat  a  confpiracy  formed  againft 
her  by  her  favourite  minifter;  and  ftudied  to  lecure  her 
crown  by  popular  meafures,  among  which  the  molt  ac¬ 
ceptable  were  the  favour  fhe  fhowed  to  the  worlhip  of 
images,  and  her  hoftility  to  the  fe£t  of  iconoclafts,  which 
had  been  foftered  by  the  preceding  emperors.  See  Icono¬ 
clast,  vol.  x.  p.  753.  In  order  to  ftrengthen  her  intereft 
abroad,  Ihe  received  with  great  honour  an  embaffy  from 
Charlemagne,  and  liftened  with  complacence  to  a  propofal 
of  marriage  from  that  powerful  prince,  who  was  in  hopes 
by  that  means  to  unite  the  ealtern  empire  with  the  weft- 
ern.  Whether  or  not  there  was  any  thing  real  in  this 
project,  the  report  of  it  was  employed  to  Irene’s  preju¬ 
dice  among  her  fubjefts,  who  apprehended  that  fuch  an 
■union  would  render  the  eaft  a  mere  province;  and  the 
nobles,  affembling,  took  pofleffion  of  the  perfon  of  the 
emprefs  without  oppofition,  depofed  her,  and  raifed  the 
great-treafurer  Nicephorus  to  the  throne,  A.D.  802.  He 
treated  her  with  refpeft  and  fair  promifes  till  Ihe  was  in¬ 
duced  to  difeover  where  her  treafures  were  concealed, 
■when  he  exiled  her  to  the  ifle  of  Lelbos,  with  no  other 
maintenance  than  Hie  could  procure  by  her  diftaff.  In 
this  forlorn  condition  fhe  died  in  the  fucceeding  year. 
Her  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and  her  liberality  to  the  church 
and  the  poor,  have,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ecclefiaftical  liiffo- 
rians,  almoft  obliterated  her  cruelty  and  injuftice  towards 
her  fon.  That  fhe  Was  endowed  with  a  ftrong  under- 
ftanding  and  with  talents  for  government,  is  admitted 
by  all. 

I'RETON  (Henry),  an  eminent  commander  and  ftatef- 
man  of  the  parliament  party  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I. 
was  defeended  from  a  good  family,  and  brought  up  to  the 
law.  When,  in  the.  contefts  of  the  time,  appeal  was  made 
to  the  fword,  Ireton  joined  the  parliament  army  ;  and  by 
his. ability,  together  with  the  intereft  cf  Cromwell,  whole 
daughter  Bridget  he  married,  rofe  to  the  poll  of  commif- 
fary-general.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle 
of  Nafeby,  which,  notwithftanding  all  his  efforts,  was. 
broken  by  the  furious  charge  of  prince  Rupert,  and  him- 
felf  wounded  and  taken  prifoner.  He  foon  recovered  his 
liberty,  and  had  a  great  fhare  in  all  thole  political  tranf- 
aftions  which  firll  threw  the  parliament  into  the  power  of 
the  army,  and  finally-  changed  the  conftitution  from  a 
monarchy  to  a  republic.  His  councils  had  great  influence 
over  his  father-in-law;  and  his  education  as  a  lawyer 
caufed  him  to  be  employed  in  the  drawing  up  of  moll  of 
the  public  papers  of  his  party.  It  was  from  his  fuggeftion 
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that  Cromwell  called  a  fecret  council  of  officers  to  deli¬ 
berate  concerning  the  difpofal  of  the  king’s  perfon,  and 
the  fettlement  of  the  government;  and  he- had, a  principal 
hand  in  framing  the  ordinance  for  the  king’s  trial,  at 
which  he  fat  as  one  of  the  judges.  Through  his  instiga¬ 
tion,  Fairfax  put  to  death,  by  martial  law,  Lucas  and  Lille, 
taken  at  the  fiege  of  Colchefter.  Ireton  accompanied 
Cromwell  to  Ireland  in  1649,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  left  by  him  in  that  iflar.d  as  lord-deputy.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  great  vigour  and  induftry  in  the  plan  of  re- 
ducingthe  natives  to  obedience, am!  fettling  the  civil  affairs 
of  the  country.  He  defeated  the  Irifh  in  feveral  aftions, 
and  never  fpared  any  prifoners  who  appeared  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  popilh  maffacre.  Having  crowned  his 
military  career  with  the  capture  of  Limeric,  (fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Ireland,  p.  316.)  he  was  feized  with  a  peftilential 
difeafe  in  that  place,  of  which  he  died  in  November  3651 5 
“  fincerely  lamented  by  the  republicans,  who  revered  him 
as  a  foldier,  a  ftatefman,  and  a  faint.”  Granger.  Hume 
calls  him  “  a  memorable  perlonage,  much  celebrated  for 
his  vigilance,  induftry,  capacity,  even  for  the  ItriiSt  exe¬ 
cution  of  j u llice  in  that  unlimited  command  which  lie 
poffefled  in  Ireland.  He  was  inflexible  in  all  his  purpofes; 
and  it  was  believed  by  many  that  he  was  animated  with  a 
fincere  and  paftionate  love  of  liberty.”  In  gratitude  for 
his  fervices,  the  parliament  voted  an  eftate  of  2000I.  per 
annum  to  his  family,  and  honoured  him  with  a  public 
funeral.  His  widow  was  afterwards  married  to  lieutenant- 
general  Fleetwood. 

IRES'lNE,/.  [from  Gr.  wool.  Eirso-iitr,  Is  an  olive- 
branch  with  wool  wrapped  round  it,  which  the  Greeks 
hung  up  before  their  houfes  to  avert  famine.  J'  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  pentandria,  natural  or¬ 
der  of  holoraceae,  (amaranthi,  JnJJ.)  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — I.  Male.  Calyx:  perianthium  two-leaved,  very 
fmall,  acute,  glofly.  Corolla  :  petals  five,  feflile,  lanceo¬ 
late,  ereft  ;  nedftary  of  five  feales,  the  ftarnens  being  inter- 
pofed.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  upright ;  anthene  round- 
ifh.  II.  Female.  Calyx  and  corolla  as  in  male.  Piftil- 
lum:  germ  ovate;  fly le  none;  ftigmas  two,  roundifh. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  oblong-ovate.  Seeds  :  downy. — 
EJfential  CharaElcr.  Calyx,  two-leaved ;  corolla  five-pe- 
talled.  Male,  nedlaries  feven.  Female,  ftigmas  two*  fef- 
file  ;  capfule  with  tomentofe  feeds. 

Irefine  eelofia,.  a  fingle  fpecies.  It  is  perennial.  Stems 
weak,  requiring  fupport,  rifing  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
(Sloane  and  Browne  fay  two  or  three,)  having  large  knots 
at  each  joint,  with  oval  fmooth  leaves.  Flowers  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour;  thefe  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  in¬ 
warm  feafons  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn.  According 
to  Sloane,  the  Hems  are  cornered,  yellowifh-green,  hollow, 
fmooth,  needing  fupport,  but  not  twining,  as  big  as  a 
goofe-quill,  having  few  joints,  and  at  them  leaves,  which 
are  oppofite,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half  as  broad 
near  the  round  bafe,  ending  in  a  point,  and  of  a  yeliow- 
ifh-green  colour.  Browne  deferibes  it  with  male  and  fe¬ 
male  flowers  feparate ;  Swartz,  on  the  contrary,  never  found 
it  but  with  hermaphrodite  flowers  :  he  thinks  it  very  nearly 
allied  to  Celofia,  if  not  a  fpecies  of  that  genus.  He  thus 
deferibes  it  :  Root  annual.  Stem  upright,  from  a  foot  to 
a  fathom  in  height,  divided  at  the  top,  round,  ftriated, 
fmooth,  loofe,  jointed  at  the  infertion  of  the  branches ;  joints 
fwelling.  Flowers  in  a  fort  of  fpike,  on  fnort  peduncles, 
fmall,  ovate,  whitifh  ;  at  the  bafe  of  the  flowers  are  ex¬ 
tremely  minute,  fhining,  yellowifh,  imbricate,  fcalelets ; 
from  among  which  a  white  wool  burfts  out  after  the  flow¬ 
ering  is  pait.  Native  of  Jamaica,  and  moft  of  the  other 
iflands  of  the  Weft:  Indies,  among  flirubs,  chiefly  in  a 
cretaceous  foil.  See  Celosia  and  Illecebrum. 

IRE'SUS,  a  delightful  fpot  in  Libya,  near  Cyrene,  where 
Battus  fixed  his  residence.  The  Egyptians  were  once  de¬ 
feated  there  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene.  Herodotus. 

IREW7,  a  town  on  the  fouth-eaft  coail  of  the  ifiand  of 
Timor.  Lat.  8.  45.  S.  ion.  226.  3.  E. 
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IRGANONG',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana : 
twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Saler  Mouler. 

IR'GIS,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Volga 
■near  Volfk. 

IRGIS'KOE,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  on  the  Irgis :  ninety-fix  miles  eaft  of  Vollk. 

,  I'RI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

I'RI,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo. 

IR'IA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cyphrus. 

IR'JAB,  a  town  of  Candahar. ,  In  1398,  it  was  taken 
by  Timur  Bee  :  forty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cabul.  Lat. 
33.  50. N.  Ion. 69.  8.  E. 

IRIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone. and  Loire:  fix  miles  I’outh  of  Lyons. 

IRI'JAH,  [Heb.  the  fear  of  the  Lord.]  A  man’s  name. 

IRIJU',  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  in  lat.  o.  58.  N.  Ion.  51.  30.  W. 

IRIN'GES,  a  daughter  of  Pan. 

IR'IO,  /.  in  botany.  See  Erysimum. 

IR'ION,  f.  in  botany.  See  Roridula. 

IRI'PA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cynometra. 

I'RIS,  a  daughter  of  Tliaumas  and  Eledtra,  one  of  the 
Oceanides,  meffenger  of  the  gods,  and  more  particularly 
of  Juno.  Her  office  was  to  cut  the  thread  which  Teemed 
to  detain  the  foul  in  the  body  of  thofe  that  were  expiring. 
She  is  the  fame  as  the  rainbow,  and,  from  that  circum- 
ftance,  (he  is  reprefented  with  all  the  variegated  and 
beautiful  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  appears  fitting  be¬ 
hind  Juno  ready  to  execute  her  commands.  She  is  like- 
wife  deferibed  as  fupplying  the  clouds  with  water  to  de¬ 
luge  the  world.  Hcfwd. 

I'RIS,  f.  [Latin.]  The  rainbow.— Befide  the  folary 
iris,  which  God  Ihoweth  unto  Noah,  there  is  another  lu- 
nary,  whole  efficient  is  the  mo’on.  Brown. — Any  appear¬ 
ance  of  light  refembling  the  rainbow. — When  both  bows 
appeared  more  diftindl,  I  meafured  the  breadth  of  the  in¬ 
terior  iris  2  gr.  io'j  and  the  breadth  of  the  red,  yellow., 
and  green,  in  the  exterior  iris,  was  to  the  breadth  of  the 
fame  colours  in  the  interior  3  to  2.  Newton. — The  ftriped 
variegated  circle  round  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  formed  of  a 
duplicature  of  the  uvea.  In  different  fubjects,  the  iris  is 
of  feveral  very  different  colours  5  whence  the  eye  is  called 
grey,  black,  &c.  In  its  middle  is  a  perforation,  through 
which  appears  a  fmall  black  fpeck,  called  the  fight,  pupil, 
or  apple  of  the  eye,  round  which  the  iris  forms  a  ring. 

Iris  lunaris,  or  Moon  Rainbow.  The  moon  fometimes 
exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  an  iris  or  rainbow  by  the 
refradtion  of  her  rays  in  drops  of  rain  in  the  night  time. 
This  phenomenon  is  very  rare.  In  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadlions  for  1783,  however,  we  have  an  account  of 
three  feen  in  one  year,  and  all  in  the  fame  place,  com¬ 
municated  in  two  letters  by  Marmaduke  Tunftall,  efq. 
The  firft  was  feen  27th  February,  1782,  at  Greta  Bridge, 
Yorklhire,  between  feven  and  eight  at  night,  and  appeared 
6C.  in  tolerably  diftinct  colours,  fimilar  to  a  Tolar  one,  but 
more  faint :  the  orange  colour  feemed  to  predominate. 
It  happened  at  full  moon;  at  which  time  alone  they  are 
laid  to  have  been  always  feen.  Though  Ariftotle  is  faid 
to  have  obferved  two,  and  fome  others  have  been  feen  by 
Snellius,  Sec.  1  can  only  find  two  deferibed  with  any  ac¬ 
curacy;  viz.  one  by  Plot,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Oxfordlhire, 
feen  by  him  in  1675,  though  without  colours;  the  other 
fi?en  by  a  Derbylhire  gentleman  at  Glapwell,  near  Chef- 
terfield,  deferibed  by  Thorefby,  and  inferted  in  No.  331 
of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions:  this  was  about  Chrilt- 
mas  1710,  and  faid  to  have  had  all  the  colours  of  the  iris 
folaris.  The  night  was  windy  ;  and  though  there  was  then 
a  drizzling  rain  and  dark  cloud,  in  which  the  rainbow 
was  reflefted,  it  proved  afterwards  a  light  froft.”  Two 
others  were  afterwards  feen  by  Mr.  Tunftall;  one  on  July 
the  30th,  about  eleven  o’clock,  which  laftedabouLa  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  without  colours.  The  other,  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  Friday  Oftober  18th,  was  “  perhaps  the  molt 
extraordinary  one  of  the  kind  ever  feen.  It  was  firft  vifible 
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about  nine  o’clock,  and  continued,  though  with  very  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  brilliancy,  till  pall  two.  At  firft,  though 
a  ftrongly-marked  bow,  it  was  without  colours;  but  af¬ 
terwards  they  were  very  Confpicuous  and  vivid,  in  the 
fame  form  as  in  the  folar,  though  fainter:  the  red,  green, 
and  purple,  were  moft  diftinguilhable.  About  twelve  it 
was  the  moft  fplendid  in  appearance;  its  arc  was  confi- 
derably  a  fmaller  fegment  of  a  circle  than  a  folar;  its 
fouth-eaft  limb  firft  began  to  fail,  and  a  confiderable  time 
before  its  final  extinftion  :  the  wind  was  very  high,  nearly 
due  weft,  moft  part  of  the  time,  accompanied  with  a 
drizzling  rain.  It  is  a  fingular  circumftance,  that  three 
of  thefe  phenomena  ftiould  have  been  feen  in  fo  fliort  a 
time  in  one  place,  as  they  have  been  efteemed  ever  lince 
the  time  of  Ariftotle,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
obferver  of  them,  and  faw  only  two  in  fifty  years,  and 
fince  by  Plot  and  Thorefby,  almoft  the  only  two  Englith 
authors  who  have  fpoke  of  them,  to  be  exceeding  rare.” 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  Auguft  1788,  we 
have  an  account  of  a  lunar  rainbow  by  a  correfpondent 
who  faw  it.  “  On  Sunday  evening  the  17th  of  Auguft 
(fays  he),  after  two  days,  on  both  of  Which,  particularly 
the  former,  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  rain,  together 
with  lightning  and  thunder,  juft  as  the  clocks  were 
linking  nine,  twenty-three  hours  after  full-moon,  looking 
through  my  window,  I  was  ftruck  with  the  appearance  of 
fomething  in  the  fky,  which  feemed  like  a  rainbow. 
Having  never  feen  a  rainbow  by  night,  I  thought  it  a 
very  extraordinary  phenomenon,  and  haftened  to  a  place 
where  there  were  no  buildings  to  obftruft  my  view  of  the 
hemifphere:  here  I  found  that  the  phenomenon  was  no 
other  than  a  lunar  rainbow;  the  moon  was  as  brilliant  as 
file  could  be;  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  feen  near  her;  and 
over  againft  her,  toward  the  north-weft,  or  perhaps  rather 
more  to  the  north,  was  a  rainbow,  a  vaft  arch,  perfeft  in 
all  its  parts,  not  interrupted  or  broken  as  rainbows  fre¬ 
quently  are,  but  unremittedly  vifible  from  one  horizon  to 
the  other.  In  order  to  give  fome  idea  of  its  extent,  it  is 
neceilary  to  fay,  that,  as  I  flood  toward  the  weftern  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  parifli  of  Stoke  Newington,  it  feemed  to  take 
its  rife  from  the  weft  of  Hampftead,  and  to  end,  perhaps, 
in  the  river  Lea,  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Tottenham;  its 
colour  was  viffiite,  cloudy,  or  greyifii,  but  a  part  of  its 
weftern  leg  feemed  to  exhibit  tints  of  a  faint  fickly  green. 
I  continued  viewing  it  for  fome  time,  till  it  began  to 
rain ;  and  at  length,  the  rain  increafing,  and  the  fky  grow¬ 
ing  more  hazy,  I  returned  home  about  a  quarter  or  twenty 
minutes  paft  nine,  and  in  ten  minutes  came  out  again ; 
but  by  that  time  all  was  over,  the  moon  was  darkened  by 
clouds,  and  the  rainbow  of  courfe  vanifhed.” 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1806,  from  half-paft  nine  to 
half-paft  ten  at  night,  a  lunar  iris  was  feen  at  Horbury, 
near  Wakefield,  very  beautiful,  and  entirely  perfedt  in  its 
arch.  It  continued  much  longer  than  rainbows  ufually 
do.  A  fecond  bow  was  clearly  difcernible  above  the  firft, 
which  was  alfo  perfedt  in  its.  arch,  but  the  colours  could 
not  be  diftindtly  feen.  The  phenomenon  was  feen  in 
Wakefield,  and  feveral  places  adjacent;  alfo  in  Leeds,  but 
not  quite  fo  vivid. 

Iris  marina,  or  Sea  Rainbow'.  The  fea-bow  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  may  be  frequently  obferved  in  a  much- 
agitated  fea,  and  is  occafioned  by  the  wind  fweeping  part 
of  the  w'aves,  and  carrying  them  aloft;  which  when  they 
fall  down  are  refradted  by  the  fun’s  rays,  which  paint  the 
colours  of  the  bow  juft  as  in  a  common  (hower.  Thefe 
bows  are  often  feen  when  a  veffel  is  failing  with  confi¬ 
derable  force,  and  dafhing  the  waves  around  her,  which 
are  raifed  partly  by  the  adlion  of  the  fhip  and  partly  by 
the  force  of  the  wind,  and,  falling  down,  they  form  a 
rainbow ;  and  they  are  alfo  often  oxcafioned  by  the  dafli- 
ing  of  the  waves  againft  the  rocks  on-fhore.  In  the  Phi¬ 
lofophical  Tranfadtions,  it  is  obferved  by  F.  Bourzes,  that 
the  colours  of  the  marine  rainbow  are  lefs  livel}',  lels  dif¬ 
tindl,  and  of  (hotter  continuance,  than  thofe  of  the  com- 
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m on  bow;  that  there  are  fcarcely  above  two  colours’ dif- 
tinguifhable,  a  dark  yellow  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  and 
a  pale  green  on  the  oppofite  fide.  But  they  are  more  nu¬ 
merous,  there  being  fometimes  twenty  or  thirty  feen 
together. 

To  this  clafs  of  bows  may  be  referred  a  kind  of  white 
or  colourlefs  rainbows,  which  Mentzelius  and  others  affirm 
to  have  feen  at  noon-day.  M.  Marlotte,  in  his  fourth 
Eflai  de  Phyfique,  fays,  thefe  bows  are  formed  in  mills,  as 
the  others  are  in  (bowers;  and  adds,  that  he  has  feen  fe- 
veral  both  after  fun-riling  and  in  the  night.  The  want 
of  colours  he  attributes  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  vapours 
which  compofe  the  mill;  but  perhaps  it  is  rather  from 
the  exceeding  tenuity  of  the  little  veficulse  of  the  vapour, 
which  being  only  little  watery  pellicles  bloated  with  air, 
the  rays  of  light  undergo  but  little  refraflion  in  palling 
out  of  air  into  them  ;  too  little  to  feparate  the  differently- 
coloured  rays,  See.  Hence  the  rays  are  reflected  from 
them,  compounded  as  they  came,  that  is,  white.  Rohault 
mentions  coloured  rainbows  on  the  grafs,  formed  by  the 
refractions  of  the  fun’s  rays  in  the  morning  dew.  Rain¬ 
bows  have  been  alfo  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the 
fun  from  a  river;  and  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfailions, 
vol.  i.  p.  294,  we  have  an  account  of  a  rainbow,  which 
mull  havebeen  formed  by  the  exhalations  from  the  city 
of  London,  when  the  fun  had  been  fet  twenty  minutes, 
and  confequently  the  centre  of  the  bow  was  above  the 
horizon.  The  colours  were  the  fame  as  in  the  common 
rainbow,  but  fainter.  See  the  article  Optics. 

It  has  often  been  made  a  fubjeCl  of  inquiry  among  the 
curious  how  there  came  to  be  no  rainbow  before  the  flood, 
which  is  thought  by  fome  to  have  been  the  cafe  from  its 
being  made  a  lign  of  the  covenant  which  the  Deity  was 
pleafed  to  make  with  man  after  that  event-  Mr.  White- 
hurll,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Original  State  and  Forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Earth,  p.  173,  &c.  endeavours  to  ellablilh  it 
as  a  matter  of  great  probability  at  lead,  that  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  atmofphere  was  fo  uniformly  temperate  as  never 
to  be  fubjeCl  to  dorms,  tempeds,  or  rain,  and  of  courfe  it 
could  never  exhibit  a  rainbow.  For  our  own  part,  we 
cannot  fee  how  the  earth  at  that  period  could  do  without 
rain  any  more  than  at  prefent;  and  it  appears  to  us  from 
Scripture  equally  probable  that  the  rainbow  was  feen  be¬ 
fore  the  flood  as  after  it.  It  was  then,  however,  made  a 
token  of  a  certain  covenant;  and  it  would  unquedionably 
do  equally  well  for  that  purpofe  if  it  had  exided  before 
as  if  it  had  not. 

I'RIS,  f.  (fo  named  from  the  variety  of  colours  in  the 
flowers.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  triandria,  order 
monogynia,  in  the  natural  order  of  enfatas,  (irides,  JuJf.) 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  fpathes  bivalve,  fepa- 
rating  the  flowers,  permanent.  Corolla:  fix-parted;  petals 
oblong,  obtufe;  the  three  exterior  ones  reflex;  the  three 
interior  upright  and  lharper ;  all  connefted  at  the  claws 
into  a  tube  of  different  lengths  in  the  different  fpecies. 
Stamina:  filaments  three,  awl-lhaped,  incumbent  on  the 
reflex  petals ;  antherae  oblong,  flraight,  depreffed.  Piflil- 
lum  :  germ  inferior,  oblong ;  flyle  Ample,  very  fhort ;  dig- 
mas  three,  petal-form,  oblong,  carinated  within,  furrowed 
without,  incumbent  on  the  flamens,  two-lipped.  Outer 
lip  final ler,  emarginate ;  inner  larger,  bifid,  fubinflefted. 
Perlcarpium:  capfule  oblong, cornered,  three-celled,  three- 
valved.  Seeds:  feveral,  large.  The  neftary  in  fome  (1-9) 
is  a  longitudinal  villofe  line,  engraven  on  the  bafe  of  the 
reflex  petals;  but  in  others  it  confids  of  three  melliferous 
pores  at  the  bafe  of  the  flower.  The  capfule  in  fome  is 
trigonal,  in  others  hexagonal. — EJfential  Chara&cr.  Co¬ 
rolla  fix-petalled,  unequal ;  petals  alternate,  jointed  and 
fpreading;  digmas  petal-form,  cowled-two-lipped. 

Species.  I.  Bearded.  1.  Iris  ciliata,  or  ciiiate-leaved 
iris:  bearded;  leaves  enfiform,  ciliate.  Bulb  ovate, 
fibrous,  netted,  the  fize  of  a  ljazel-nut.  Scapes  feveral, 
mod  el  them  concealed  by  the  (heaths  of  the  leaves,  and 
a  single  one  only  flowering;  this  is  wholly  fheathed  by 
leaves,  Ample,  compreffed,  weak,  white,  fmooth,  upright, 
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one-flowered,  a  palm  in  height.  Leaves  radical,  about 
fix,  convoluted  at  the  bafe,  alternately  fheathing  the  fcape 
to  the  very  top,  acuminate,  front  upright  fpreading  or 
curved  back,  nerved,  fmooth,  entire,  nearly  equal  to  the 
fcape,  the  inner  ones  gradually  fhorter,  and  more  convo¬ 
luted.  Corolla  yellow;  the,  fmaller  petals  obovate ;  the 
inner  lip  of  the  lligma  bifid,  the  fegments  brifcle-fliaped, 
the  length  of  the  ltigma.  Capfule  tlnr.e-cornered,  three- 
grooved.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  hills 
near  Cape  Town. 

2.  Iris  minuta,  or  minute  iris:  bearded;  leaves  enfi¬ 
form,  fmooth;  fcape  one-flowered;  petals  oblong,  acute 
Bulb  ovate,  netted,  the  fize  of  a  large  pea.  Scape  Ample, 
fheathed  with  leaves,  upright,  a  palm  in  height.  Leaves 
about  four,  alternately  iheathing,  fubfalcate-reflex,  entire; 
fmooth,  equalling  the  fcape,  the  upper  ones  gradually 
fhorter.  Corolla  yellow,  the  fmaller  petals  lanceolate. 
Native  alfo  of  the  Cape,  on  Leuweltart  mountain  near  Cape 
Town.  Thefe  were  both  firll  obferved  by  Thunberg. 

3.  Iris  pumila,  or  dwarf  iris :  bearded;  leaves  enfiform,, 
fmooth;  fcape  one-flowered  ;  petals  oblong,  blunt.  Root 
brownilh  on  the  outfide,  white  within,  knobbed,  with  pale 
fibrils.  Leaves  acute,  fometimes  ihorter, fometimes  longer,, 
than  the  flower.  Stem  Or  fcape  very  lhort,  often  fcarcely 
an  inch  in  length.  Germ  oblong,  bluntly  and  obfcurely 
three-cornered,  an  inch  long,  inclofed  within  two  fpathes, 
ending  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  which  is  (lender,  and 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  length.  All  the  petals  are. 
almolt  entire,  blue  or  purple,  varying  much  in  colour,  in- 
fomuch  that  the  fame  flower  changes,  and  from  blue  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  red  ;  outer  beards  blue,  inner  white, 
with  yellow  tips;  antherae  blue  ;  lligmas  deeply  bifid  and 
acuminate,  ufually  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  corolla. 
The  fruit  is  feldom  obferved  in  this  fpecies  -.  it  is  ovate, 
bluntly  three-cornered,  an  inch  long;  feeds  wrinkled,  an¬ 
gular,  yellow-rufl-coloured.  Native  of  Aultria  and  Hun¬ 
gary  on  open  hills,  flowering  in  April.  It  was  cultivated 
in  1596  by  Gerarde.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this 
Fort,  with  white,  flraw-coloured,  pale  blue,  blufh-coloured, 
yellow-variable,  blue-variable,  and  other  colours  in  the 
flowers,  which  are  now  in  great  meafure  neglected. 

4.  Iris  Sufiana,  or  Chalcedonian  iris:  bearded;  leaves 
enfiform,  fmooth;  fcape  one-flowered;  petals  rounded. 
Scape  Ample,  round,  grooved,  a  fpan  high.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  fheathing,  upright,  very  finely  flriated,  obfcurely 
waved.  Mr.  Miller  obferves,  that  the  leaves  are  of  a  grey  - 
ifh  colour;  that  the  flalks  are  two  feet  and  a  half  high  ; 
that  the  three  upright  petals  of  the  flower  are  almolt  as 
broad  as  a  hand,  but  very  thin,  flriped  with  black  and 
white;  the  three  bending  petals,  or  falls,  of  a  darker  co¬ 
lour;  whence  fome  gardeners  call  it  the  mourning  iris.  It 
flowers  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  but  ne¬ 
ver  bears  any  feeds  in  England.  Native  of  the  Levant. 
It  takes  the  name  from  Sufa  in  Perfia.  Clufius  informs 
us  that  this  magnificent  iris  was  brought  from  Conllanti- 
nopie  to  Vienna  and  Holland  in  1573;  in  15.96  it  wa* 
cultivated  by  our  Gerarde. 

5.  Iris  Florentina,  or  Florentine  iris:  bearded;  leaves 
enfiform,  fmooth  ;  fhorter  than  the  fub-biflorous  fcape. 
Scape  round,  ftriated,  Ample,  upright,  a  foot  high  and 
more,  bearing  two  or  three  flowers.  It  refembles  I.  Ger-- 
manica,  No.  9,  very  much,  but  differs  in  having  the  pe¬ 
tals  white  and  entire,  the  edges  of  the  fmaller  petals  re¬ 
flex  at  the  bafe,  the  larger  ones  more  upright,  and  the  lip 
of  the  fligma  crenated  and  more  upright.  Native  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in  1596  by  Gerarde.  It- 
fiowers  in  May  and  June.  This  is  named  by  our  old 
writers  white  flower-de-luce,  or  Jlower- de-luce  of  Florence. 
The  root  is  extremely  acrid,  and  when  chewed  excites  a 
pungent  heat  in  the  mouth,  which  continues  fome  hours; 
on  being  dried,  this  acrimony  is  almofl  Wholly  diffipated, 
the  talte  being  (lightly  bitter,  and  the  fniell  agreeable, 
and  approaching  to  that  of  violets.  No  effential  oil  has 
hitherto  been  obtained  from  this  root,  but  fpirituous  tinc¬ 
tures  of  it  contain  more  of  its  virtues  than  watery  infufion*. 
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The  frefh  root  is  a  powerful  cathartic,  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  its  juice  has  been  employed  in  the  dofe  of  a  dram  and 
upwards  in  dropfies.  It  is  now  chiefly  u'fed  in  its  dried  ftate, 
and  ranked  as  a  pefloral,  or  expeilorant.  We  have  how¬ 
ever  no  evidence  of  its  expectorant  powers,  and  therefore 
muil  confider  it  as  valuable  only  for  the  pleafantnefs  of 
its  perfume,  and  the  flavour  which  it  communicates. 

6.  Iris  biflora,  Jr  twice-flowering  iris :  bearded;  leaves 
enfiform,  fmooth ;  thorter  than  the  fubtriflorous  fcape. 
Scape  Ample,  ftriated,  longer  than  the  leaves,  a  fpan  in 
height,  fuftaining  two  or  three  flowers,  fometimes  four. 
Native  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  Cultivated  in  1596  by 
Gerarde.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May;  and  again  in  au¬ 
tumn,  whence  it  had  the  name  of 'bifora,  but  improperly 
becaufe  it  tends  to  miflead ;  it  ihould  have  been  bijlorens, 
or  more  claflically  bifera. 

7.  Iris  aphylla,  or  leaflefs  iris:  bearded;  leaves 'enfi¬ 
form,  fmooth  ;  equalling  the  many-flowered  almoft-naked 
fcape.  This  has  three  or  four  large  bright-purple  flow¬ 
ers,  which  Hand  above  each  other,  and  have  purpliih 
fheaths;  the  three  bending  petals,  or  falls,  are  ftriped 
■with  white  from  the  bafe  to  the  end  of  the  beard.  It 
flowers  at  the  end  of  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguft.  Its  native  place  of  growth  is  un¬ 
known. 

8.  Iris  variegata,  or  variegated  iris  :  bearded  ;  leaves 
enfiform,  fmooth ;  equalling  the  many-flowered  fcape. 
Scape  ftriated,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  leaves,  a  foot  or 
more  in  height.  Flowers  at  the  top  of  the  fcape  divided, 
alternate,  coming  out  fucceflively,  handfome,  yellow  net¬ 
ted  with  black.  The  upper  part  of  the  Item  is  naked, 
and  divides  into  three  branches,  each  of  which  has  two  or 
three  flowers  one  above  another ;  the  three  upright  petals 
or  ftandards  are  yellow,  and  the  bending  petals  or  falls 
are  variegated  with  purple  ftripes.  It  flowers  in  June, 
but  is  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  Native  of 
Hungary.  Cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1597.  He  calls  it 
variable  jlozoer- de-luce. 

9.  Iris  Germanica,  or  German  iris  :  bearded;  leaves  en¬ 
fiform,  fmooth  ;  fickle-fliaped,  fhorter  than  the  many- 
flowered  fcape.  Scape  divided  at  top,  larger  than  the 
leaves.  Leaves  reflex-falcated,  nerved,  an  inch  wide. 
Flowers  blue,  with  the  fmaller  petals  quite  entire.  This 
has  the  largeft  leaves  of' any  of  the  fpecies;  they  are  of  a 
greyi/h  colour-,  and  fpread  wide,  embracing  each  other  at 
their  bafe,  where  they  are  purpiifh.  The  ltalks  rife  near 
four  feet  high,  and  divide  into  feveral  branches,  each  fup- 
porting  three  or  four  flowers,  which  are  covered  with  a 
thin  (heath ;  the  three  bending  petals,  or  falls,  are  of  a 
faint  purple  inclining  to  blue,  with  purple  veins  running 
lengtinvile;  the  beard  is  yellow,  and  the  three  eredl  petals 
or  ftandards  are  of  a  bright  blue,  with  fome  faint-purple 
fcripes;  the  flowers  have  an  agreeable  fcent.  Native  of 
Germany,  Swiiferland,  and  Dauphine.  Cultivated  in  1596 
by  Gerarde.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  frefh 
.roots  of  this  fpecies  area  ftrong  irritating  cathartic;  in 
this  intention  their  frefn  juice  may  be  given  in  hydropic 
cafes  in  dofes  of  one  or  two  drams  to  three  or  four  ounces, 
diluted  largely  with  watery  or  vinous  liquors,  to  prevent 
its  inflaming  the  throat.  The  remarkable  differences  in 
the  dofe,  as  direifed  by  different  practitioners,  appear  to 
a  rife  from  this  circumftance ;  viz.  that  fome  have  em¬ 
ployed  the  juice  in  its  recent  turbid  ftate,  loaded  with  the 
acrimonious  cathartic  matter  of  the  root,  while  others 
ufed  fuch  as  had  been  depurated  by  fettling,  and  which 
had  depofited  its  more  aifive  and  acrimonious  parts.  The 
root  of  flower-de-luce  fufpended  in  wine  or  beer,  keeps 
the  latter  from  g'rowing  dale,  and  communicates  a  plea- 
fan  t  -tafte  and  fmell  to  the  former.  The  juice  is  alfo 
lometimes  made  ufe  of  as  a  cofrnetic,  and  for  removing 
freckles.  A  moft  beautiful  paint  or  colour  is  prepared 
from  the  flowers'in  the  following  manner:  viz.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  collected  before  they  are  fully  expanded,  and  are 
to  be  bruifed  in  a  ftone-mortar  with  a  wooden  peftle; 
then  put  into  a  glafs,  and  placed  for  fome  days  in  a  cel- 
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lar  or  other  moift  place;  after  thejpace  of  about  a  fort¬ 
night,  the  mafs,  which  is  now  become  liquid,  is  to  be  let 
over  the  fire  in  a  glafs  pot,  till  about  a  third  part  is  con- 
fumed  ;  then  fome  roche  alum  is  to  be  put  into  it,  more 
or  lefs,  till  it  becomes  clear,  and  acquires  its  fine  blue  co¬ 
lour;  after  which  it  is  poured  into  (hells  for  ufe,  as  a  wa¬ 
ter-colour. 

10.  Iris  lurida,  or  dingy  iris:  bearded;  ftem  higher 
than  the  leaves,  and  many-flowered  ;  outer  petals  revolute, 
inner  from  ere 61'  bent  in,  fomewhat  waved,  and  (lightly 
emarginate.  Outer  petals  bent  back,  very  dark  purple, 
with  yellowifli  (tains  below  the  middle;  beard  yellow.  It 
may  perhaps  be  no  more  than  a  variety  of  I.  fambucina, 
but  it  is  totally  void  of  fmell.  Native  of  the  South  of 
Europe.  It  flowers  in  April. 

11.  Iris  fambucina,  or  elder- fcented  iris:  bearded; 
leaves  enfiform,  fmooth,  eredt ;  fhorter  than  the  many- 
flowered  fcape;  petals  bent  down,  flat.  Scape  divided  at 
top,  longer  than  the  leaves,  two  or  three  feet  high. 
Leaves  inflex-falcated  at  top,  ftriated,  the  upper  ones  gra¬ 
dually  (liorter.  It  refembles  I.  Germanica,  No.  9.  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  in  having  the  larger  petals  of  a 
deeper  violet  colour,  and  fub-emarginate ;  the  fmaller  pe¬ 
tals  emarginate,  and  of  a  deeper  blue  colour;  the  ftigmas- 
acute  and  ferrate,  with  a  bluifli  keel.  It  derives  the  tri¬ 
vial  name  from  the  fmell  of  the  flowers,  which  is  very- 
like  that  of  elder  in  bloom.  It  flowers  at  the  end  of 
May,  and  in  June;  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe; 
and  was  cultivated  in  1748  by  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Curtis 
takes  it  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Iris  camerarii  of  Parkinfon, 
(Parad.  181.)  and,  if  fo,  it  was  probably  known  to  our 
gardens  in  his  time. 

12.  Iris  fqualens,  or  brown-flowered  iris:  bearded; 
leaves  enfiform,  fmooth,  ereft,  fhorter  than  the  many- 
flowered  fcape  ;  petals  bent  down  and  folded  back.  The 
roots  of  this  are  very  thick,  flefhv,  and  divided  into  joint?, 
fpreading  juft  under  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  they  are 
of  a  browniflt  colour  on  their  outfide,  but  white  within  ; 
the  leaves  arife  in  clufters-,  embracing  each  other  at  their 
bafe,  but  fpread  afunder  upwards  in  form  of  wings;  they 
are  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches  broad,  having 
(harp  edges,  ending  in  points  like  fwords;  the  (talks  be¬ 
tween  thefe,  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  leaves, 
having  at  each  joint  one  leaf  without  a  footftalk;  thefe 
dimini(h  in  fize  upwards  ;  the  (talks  divide  into  three 
branches,  each  of  which  produces  two  or  three  flowers 
one  above  another  at  diftances,  each  inclofed  in  a  (heath  ; 
they  have  three  large  violet-coloured  petals  which  turn 
backward,  and  are  called  falls ;  thefe  have  beards  near  an 
inch  long  on  their  midrib  towards  their  bafe,  and  have  a 
fliort  arched  petal  which  covers  the  beard,  with  three 
broad  erefl  petals  of  the  fame  colour,  called  fandards ; 
the  ltamina  lie  upon  the  refle^xed  petals.  Under  each 
flower  is  fituated  an  oblong  germ,  which  turns  to  a  large 
three-cornered  capfule,  filled  with  large  compreffed  feeds. 
This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  August. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  blue  ftandards  and  purple 
falls,  and  one  with  pale  purple  ftandards,  another  with 
white,  and  a  third  with  a  fmaller  flower  ;  but  thefe  are  ac¬ 
cidental  varieties  which  have  come  from  feeds.  Native  of 
the  South  of  Europe.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1768. 

13.  Iris  comprefl'a,  or  flat- ftalked  iris :  bearded;  leaves 
enfiform,  fmooth  :  fcape  panicled,  compreffed.  Stem 
frutefcent,  compreffed,  fmooth,  branching  dichotomoufly, 
jointed,  decumbent,  lomewhat  upright  at  top,  braided,  a 
foot  high  and  more;  branches  alternate,  elongated,  like 
the  fcape,  one-flowered.  Native  of  Africa,  in  the  interior 
country  of  the  Hottentots. 

14.  Iris  critfata,  or  crefted  iris :  bearded;  beard  crefted  5 
ftem  moftly  one-flowered,  the  length  of  the  leaves;  germs 
three-cornered  ;  petals  almoft  equal.  Root  tuberous,, 
creeping.  Steins  feveral,  (hort,  inclining  upwards,  com¬ 
preffed,  leafy.  Leaves  fcarcely  fix  inches 'long,  (harpi(hA 
a  little  eurved  like  a  fickle  at  the  tips,  entire,  with  a  pale 
membranaceous  margin.  Flower  generally  foiitarv,  a  lit- 
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fcle  (hotter  than  the  leaves,  ere  ft,  of  a  pale  purpllfli  blue. 
Native  of  North  America,  whence  it  was  lent  by  . Mr.  Pe¬ 
ter  Col'infon  in  1756.  It  idowers  in  May. 

15.  Iris  dichotoma,  or  forked  iris :  bearded;  leaves  en¬ 
fiform,  fmooth  ;  Item  panicled,  round.  Stem  round, 
fmooth,  branched.  Branches  fimple,  elongated,  naked, 
fpreading  very  much,  three-flowered  or  thereabouts. 
Leaves  radical,  fix  or  feven,  embracing,  diftich,  Ihort ; 
there  is  a  very  (hort  Item-leaf  at  each  ramification.  Flow¬ 
ers  on  long  peduncles,  pale  purple,  the  fmallelt  of  any  in 
the  genus.  Native  of  Siberia;  introduced  in  1784.  by  Mr. 
John  Bell.  It  flowers  in  Auguft. 

16.  Iris  tripetala,  or  three-petnlled  iris:  bearded;  leaf 
linear, longer  than  the  one-flowered  fcape;  petals  alternate, 
awl-thaped.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  near  Cape 
Town,  Picketberg,  See. 

17.  Iris  tricufpis,  or  trifid-petalled  iris-:  bearded;  leaf 
linear,  longer  than  the  fub-biflorous  fcape,  alternate;  pe¬ 
tals  trifid.  Bulb  the  lize  of  a  hazel-nut.  Scape  fimple, 
round,  jointed,  upright,  bearing  one  or  two  flowers,  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  height.  Leaf  Angle,  nerved,  upright, 
with  the  tip  hanging  down,  two  feet  long.  Border  of  the 
larger  petals  white,  i’uborbiculate,  with  a  point ;  claws 
green  on  the  outfide,  yellow  within,  dotted  with  black. 
Smaller  petals  feveral  times  (hotter,  and  lefs  ;  claws  con¬ 
vex  on  the  outfide,  green,  concave  within,  dotted  with 
brown,  the  length  of  the  larger  ones,  but  narrower;  feg- 
ments  lanceolate,  divaricating,  a  line  in  length,  the  mid¬ 
dle  one  of  three  a  little  longer,  white  dotted  with  brown. 
Inner  lip  of  the  ftigma  bifid,  the  clefts  ovate,  blunt,  only 
half  the  length  of  the  larger  petals,  white,  upright.  It  va¬ 
ries  in  the  ihape  of  the  larger  petal,  and  very  much  in  the 
colours,  blue,  purple,  yellow,  white,  and  fpotted.  Native 
of  the  Cape,  on  the  hills  below  Duyveliberg,  in  Swart- 
land,  and  near  Berg-riviere.  Mr.  Curtis,  when  he  figured 
this  fpecies  under  the  name  of  I.  pavonia,  (Mag.  .t.  168.) 
had  his  doubts  whether  it  was  the  pavonia  of  the  Syflema 
Vegetabilium.  He  deferibes  it  as  a  fmall  delicate  iris, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  very  narrow  leaves, 
bearing  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk  one,  or  at  moll  two  flow¬ 
ers;  three  of  the  petals  large  and  white,  with  a  brilliant 
blue  fpot  at  the  bafe  of  each,  edged  on  the  outer  fide  with 
deep  purple;  the  delicacy  of  the  flower,  and  the  eye-like 
fpot  at  the  bafe  of  three  of  the  petals,  render  it  one  of  the 
moll  (Inking  plants  of  the  genus.  His  figure  is  from  a 
plant  that  flowered  with  Meff.  Grimwood  and  Co.  in  June 
7794;  and  they  received  it  from  Holland.  It  had  flow¬ 
ered,  however,  before  in  the  royal  botanic  garden  at  Kew, 
namely  in  1 776. 

18.  Iris  plumariay  or  feathered  iris:  bearded;  leaves  li¬ 
near,  fcape  many-flowered;  ftigmas  fetaceous-multifid. 
Scape  jointed,  flexuofe,  aimoll  upright,  branched  at  top, 
brafted,  from  a  hand  to  a  fpan  in  height.  Leaf  linear, 
from  reflex  fpreading,  lhorter  than  the  fcape..  Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  belpw  Duyveliberg^ 

II.  Beardlefs.  19.  Iris  xiphium,  bulbofe-rooted  iris: 
beardiefs;  leaves  enfiform,  channelled,  awl-draped  ;  (hotter 
than  the  two-flowered  fcape.  Leaves  channelled  and  con¬ 
voluted,  not  only  at  the  bafe,  as  in  the  other  fpecies,  but 
the  whole  length  of  them  ;  they  are  awl-fliaped  at  the  tip, 
and  (hotter  than  the  fcape.  The  flowers  are  blue,  with 
emarginate  petals.  Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Dr. 
Nalh,  in  his  Hiltory  of  Worcefterfnire,  informs  us,  that  it 
Was  difeovered  by  the  late  duchefs  dowager  of  Portland 
by  the  river-fide  near  Fladbury,  and  in  other  parts  of  that 
county.  Gerarde  cultivated  it,  and  lays  that  he  received 
it  from  his  brother  James  Garret,  apothecary.  He  adds, 
“  It  is  dalht  over,  inflead  of  the  blue  or  watchet  colour, 
with  a  molt  pleafant  gold  yellow  colour,,  and  is  of  fmell 
exceeding  fweet.” 

Mr.  Miller  makes  two  diflincl  fpecies,  which  Mr.  Pro- 
Felfor  Martyn,  his  editor,  has  given  as  varieties.  The  la- 
tifohum,  a,  he  fays,  has  much  larger  roots,  with  larger 
leaves,  the  flower-italk  is  near  twice  the  height,  and  the 
flowers  are  more  than  double  the  fize.  There  are  many 
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varieties  of  thefe  :  the  mod  common  colour  is  blue,  deeper 
or  lighter;  but  it  is  alfo  yellow,  white,  blue  with  white 
or  yellow  falls,  violet-coloured  with  blue  falls,  varie¬ 
gated,  See. 

a o.  Lis  pfeudacorus,  common  yellow  or  water  iris: 
beardlefs;  leaves  enfiform,  alternate;  petals  fmaller  than 
the-fligma.  Root  flefhy,  the  thicknefs  of  the  thumb, 
fpneading  horizontally  near  the  furface,  blackifh  on  the 
outfide,  reddiih  and  fpongy  within,  the  upper  part  cover¬ 
ed  with  numerous  rigid  fibres,  the  lower  part  fending 
down  many  iong,  whitifh,  wrinkled,  ftringy  roots.  Leaves 
from  the  root,  two  or  three  feet  long,  upright,  an  inch  or 
more  in  breadth,  ftriated,  having  a  prominent  longitudi¬ 
nal  midrib,  equal  to  the  fcape,  deep  green,  fmooth;  ftem- 
leaves  (hotter,  forming  a  (heath  at  the  bottom.  Scapes> 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  height,  upright,  alternately  in¬ 
clined  from  joint  to  joint,  round  or  flatted  a  little,  fmooth 
and  fpongy.  Peduncles  axillary,  flat  on  one  fide,  and- 
fmooth;  each  fuftaining  two  or  three  flowers,  the  two 
outer  (when  there  are  three)  having  one  (heath,  and  the 
middle  flower  two.  Corolla  yellow;  the  three  outer  pe¬ 
tals  large,  roundifh-ovate,  reflex,  one-toothed  on  each  fide* 
ftreaked  with  purple  lines  at  the  bafe  of  the  lamina,  and 
having  two  fmall  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  claw.  An¬ 
thers  yellow  with  purplifh  edges,  two-celled,  opening 
beneath.  Germ  three-cornered,  the  angles  blunt  and 
grooved.  Stigma  much  larger  than  the  fmall  petals,  yel¬ 
low,  cut  into  fringed  fegments  at  the  top.  Dr.  Wither¬ 
ing  fays  he  (liould  be.  tempted  to  deferibe' the  flower  as 
having  nine  petals,  and  three  ftyles  connected  longitudi¬ 
nally  to  the  three  innermoft  petals.  It  is  common  in 
moll  parts  of  Europe,  in  marfhy  meadows,  and  in  fens, 
by  the  (ides  of  rivers,  brooks,  lakes,  pools,  and  ditches; 
flowering  at  the  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July. 

It  is  called  by  Englifh  writers  water  jlowcr-de-liice,  yellozv 
Jlag,  water-jlag,  and  provincially Jkeggs,  or  lugs.  The  root 
had  formerly  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmaeopasa,  under 
the  name  of  Gladiolus  luteus.  It  has  an  acrid  burning 
tafte  ;  and  the  juice,  on  being  fnuffed  up  tire  noftrils,  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  heat  in  the  mouth  and  nple,  accompanied 
by  a  copious  difeharge  from  thefe  organs  ;  hence  it  is  re¬ 
commended  as  a  fialogogue  and  an  errhine.  Tiie  root  is 
fuch  a  powerful  aflringent,  that  it  lias  been  ufed  inftead 
of  galls  in  making  ink,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  dying 
black  ;  and,  from  the  fame  quality,  it  has  alfo  been  ufed 
fuccefsfully  in  diarrhoea, S ;  when  given  with  this  inten¬ 
tion,  the  root  fhould  be  well  dried;  the  f re (li  root  and  its 
juice  being,  fo  (Ironga  cathartic,  that  eighty  drops  of  the 
latter  produced  repeated  evacuations  after  jalap,  gam¬ 
boge,  See.  had  failed  ;  this  dofe  was  given  every  hour  or 
two  in  a  little  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  and  had  very  imme¬ 
diate  effects  ;  caufing  the  patient  to  difeharge  by  (tool  fe¬ 
deral  Scots  pints  of  water  in  the  courfe  of  the  night.  By 
continuing  its  ufe  in  an  increafed  dofe,  it  cured  an  inve¬ 
terate  dropfy.  The  exprefled  juice  is  likewife  fail  to  be 
an  ufeful  application  to  ferpiginpus  eruptions  and  fero- 
pbulous  tumours. 

21.  Iris  feetidiflima,  (linking  iris,  or  (linking, -glad win : 
beardlefs  ;  leaves  enfiform  ;  fcape  one-angled.  Root 
thick,  tufted,  fibrous.  Leaves  grafsfgreen,  when  broken 
emitting  a  ltrong  odour,  not  much  unlike  that  of  hot 
road  beef  at  the  firft  feent,  but,  if  fmeit  too  clofe,  becom¬ 
ing  difagreeable.  Dr.  Withering  compares  the  fmell  of 
the  leaves  to  rancid  bacon.  They  are  acute  and  nerved, 
rather  (hotter  than  the- fcape;  which  is  Angle,  cylindrical, 
but  angular  on  one  fide,  jointed,  (heathed  with  alternate 
fpathaceous  leaves,  two  feet  high,  bearing-  feveral  flowers. 
Corolla  of  a  lurid  purplifh  afh-cojour,  not  fmelling  in  the 
night  time;  claws  of  the  outer  petals  wrinkled  and  plaited 
on  the  under  furface  ;  inner  petals  larger  than  the  itigmas,, 
fpreading.  Native  of  France,  Italy,  England;  as.  near 
Hornfey  ;  about  Charlton-wood,  and  between  Eltliain  arid 
Chidehiuil,  in  Kent;  near  Braintree  and  Woodford  in  Li¬ 
fe  x  ;  Bath-hills,  Ditchingham,  Norfolk  ;  near  Cherrys 
Hinton,  Tevettham,  Fulborn,  and  Triplaw,  in  Cambridge- 
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fhire ;  between  Dunflable  and  St.  Alban's;  near  Perfhore 
in  Worcefterfhire  ;  and  in  all  the .  fouth-weft  counties 
-very  common ;  oil  hedge-banks  and  floping  ground ; 
flowering  from  the  end  of  June  to  Auguft.  It  runs  much 
at  the  root,  and  flowers  fparingly.  The  old  Englifli  name 
is  Jlinking  gladwyn,  or  gladdonx  arid  the  common  country- 
people,  in  fotne  parts  of  England,  are  faid  to  purge  them- 
ielves  with  the  decotlion  of  this  plant.  Thofe  who  vvould 
not  have  it  work  too  ftrongly,  make  an  infufion  of  the 
fliced  roots  in  ale;  and  feme  take  the  leaves,  which  are 
more  convenient  for  tender  ftomachs.  The  juice  of  the 
root  has  alio  been  ufed  as  an  emmenagogue,  as  well  as  for 
cieanfing  eruptions  of  various  kinds. 

22.  Iris  Virginica,  or  Virginian  iris ;  beardlefs ;  leaves 
enflform ;  fcape  ancipital.  Root  white  within,  black 
without,  the  thicknefs  of  the  thumb,  having  white  fibres, 
and  briftly  at  top,  with  the  remains  of  leaves.  Scape 
comprefled,  upright,  jointed,  flieathed  with  alternate 
leaves,  many- flowered,  the  length  of  the  leaves,  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher,  a  foot  in  length.  Leaves  narrow,  fharp,  curved 
in  at  the  tip,  nerved  and  fmooth,  as  is  the  whole  plant. 
Flowers  elegant,  but  without  feent.  Native  of  Virginia. 

■  It  flowers  here  in  June  and  July;  and  was  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1751. 

23.  Iris  verflcolor,  or  various-coloured  iris i  beardlefs; 
leaves  enflform;  fcape  round,  flexuofe,  germs  fubtrigonal. 
Scape  jointed,  bifid  at  the  top  or  fimple,  many-flowered, 
higher  than  the  leaves,  two  feet  in  length.  Flowers  blue, 
large.  Mr.  Curtis  remarks  that  this  fpecies  has,  for  the 
moil  part,  a  ftalk  umifually  crooked  or  elbowed  ;  that  it  is 
the  picla  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  that  the  verficolor  of  Miller  is 
probably  the  fibirica  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  was  cultivated  in  1732  by  James  Sherard, 
M.  D.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

24.  Iris  ochroleuca,  or  pale-yellow  iris:  beardlefs; 
leaves  enflform;  fcape  lubcylindric ;  germs  hexagonal. 
Scape  round  or  roundifh,  covered  with  the  (heaths  of  leaves, 
many-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves,  a  foot  high,  nerved. 
Spathes  membranaceous  at  the  edge.  Larger  petals  di¬ 
lated  at  the  bafe  with  dufky  veins;  linaller  fnowy-white, 
with  yellowifh  veins  at  the  bafe.  Stigmas  fnowy-white. 
Capfule  hexagonal,  with  blunt  angles.  Notwithftanding 
Mr.  Miller’s  defeription  of  his  oricntalis  accords  very  badly 
with  this,  they  have  been  generally  confidered  as  the  fame 
plant,  diltingu idled  by  the  name  of  Pococke  s  Iris,  Dr.  Po- 
cocke  having  fir  ft  introduced  it,  according  to  Mr.  Miller, 
from  Carniola  ;  but  that  is  probably  a  miflake,  for  it  is  a 
native  of  the  Levant ;  and  Mr.  Miller  accordingly  names 
it  orientalis.  It  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759.  It 
flowers  in  July.  Being  the  higheft  of  the  fpecies  cultivated 

Jin  our  gardens,  Mr.  Curtis  has  named  it  tall  iris. 

25.  Iris  halophila,  or  long-leaved  iris :  beardlefs;  leaves 
enflform,  thofe  next  the  root  very  long  ;  item  round  ; 
germs  hexagonal.  Native  of  Siberia  ;  introduced  in  1780 
by  Pallas.  It  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

26.  Iris  fpathacea,  or  long-fpathed  iris:  beardlefs; 
leaves  enflform,  rigid  ;  fcape  round,  two-flowered  ;  fpathes 
very  long.  Scape  fimple,  many-flowered,  a  foot  high. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Auteniquas  near 
Wolfwekraal,  and  Langekloof  near  Keurbooms  River. 

27.  Iris  ramoia,  or  branching  iris:  beardlefs;  leaves 
enflform  ;  ftem  panicled,  many-flowered.  Native  alfo  of 
the  Cape,  in  the  fands  of  Swartland. 

28.  Iris  fifyrinchium,  or  crocus-rooted  iris  :  beardlefs  ; 
leaves  linear,  waved,  reflex;  fcape  one-flowered.  Root 
compofed  of  two  bulbs,  one  over  the  other,  as  in  Gladio¬ 
lus  and  Crocus.  Native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Culti¬ 
vated  in  1597  by  Gerarde.  It  flowers  in  May.  Gerarde 
and  Parkin fon  name  it  Spani/h-nut.  _  Ray  found  it  in  Si¬ 
cily,  flowering  in  the  month  of  April. 

29.  Iris  verna,  or  fpring  iris:  beardlefs;  leaves  linear 
flat;  fcape  one-flowered,  (horter  than  the  leaves;  root 

■  fibrofe  ;  (alternate  petals  equalling  the  others.)  This 
Stas  tufted  fibrous  roots,  from  which  arife  many  grafs-like 


leaves  about  nine  inches  long;  from  between  them  come 
out  the  ftalks,  which  are  (hotter  than  the  ieaves,  and  flip- 
port  one  purple  flower  with  blue  ftandards.  It  flowers  in 
May,  but  feldom  produces  feeds  in  England.  Native  of 
North  America. 

30.  Iris  Perfica,  or  Perfian  iris:  beardlefs ;  leaves  li¬ 
near,  flat;  fcape  one-flowered,  alternate;  petals  (horter ; 
(inner  petals  very  ftiort  and  fpreading.)  Perfian  iris  has 
an  oval  bulbous  root,  from  which  come  out  five  or  fix 
pale-green  leaves,  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  about 
fix  inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad  at  the  bafe,  ending 
in  points.  Between  thefe  the  flower-italic  arifes,  which 
is  feldom  above  three  inches  high,  fupporting  one  or  two 
flowers,  inclofed  in  fpathes;  thefe  have  three  erect  petals,  , 
or  ftandards,  of  a  pale  (ky-blue  colour,  and  three  reflexed 
petals,  or  falls,  which  on  their  outfide  are  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  but  the  lip  has  a  yellow  ftreak  running  through  the 
middle,  and  on  each  fide  are  many  dark  fpots,  with  one  large 
deep-purplefpotatthebottom.  Native  of  Perfia.  Cultivated 
here  in  the  time  of  Parkinfon,  (1629,)  who  remarks  that 
it  was  then  very  rare,  and  feldom  bore  flowers.  The  Per¬ 
fian  iris  is  greatly  efteemed  for  the  beauty  and  extreme 
fweetnefs  of  its  flowers,  as  alfo  for  its  early  appearance  in 
the  fpring,  it  generally  being  in  perfection  in  February  or 
the  beginning  of  March,  'according  to  the  forwardnefs  of 
the  fealon.  Like  the  hyacinth  and  narcilfus,  it  will  blow 
within  doors  in  a  water-glafs,  but  ftronger  in  a  fmall  pot, 
or  fand  or  fandy  loam  ;  and  a  few  flowers  will  feent  a 
whole  apartment.  This  beautiful  plant  is  reprefented  on 
the  annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  1. 

31.  Iris  angufta,  or  narrow-leaved  iris:  beardlefs;  leaf 
filiform-linear,  upright,  fmooth ;  fcape  fmooth,  one  or 
two  flowered;  fpathes  blunt.  Bulb  ovate,  tunicated, 
fmooth,  fibrofe,  the  fize  of  a  hazel-nut.  Scape  round,  up¬ 
right,  almoft  fimple,  (heathed,  jointed,  a  fpan  or  a  little 
more  in  height.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on 
the  hills  below  DuyveKberg  and  Lewekopp. 

32.  Iris  fetacea,  or  brittle-leaved  iris:  beardlefs;  leaf 
filiform-linear,  upright,  fmooth  ;  fcape  fmooth,  one-flow¬ 
ered  ;  fpathes  acute,  membranaceous.  Scape  filiform, 
generally  Ample,  but  fometimes  divided  and  three-flow¬ 
ered,  upright,  from  a  hand  to  a  fpan  in  height.  It  has 
commonly  only  one  leaf;  but  fometimes  there  are  two. 
It  is  upright  except  at  the  tip,  where  it  droops,  and  is 
twice  as  long  as  the  fcape.  Flowers  blue,  fmall.  Native 
of  the  Cape. 

33.  Iris  tenuifolia,  or  (lender-leaved  iris:  beardlefs; 
leaves  filiform-linear ;  fcape  tivo-flowered.  Native  of  Si¬ 
beria,  in  the  fands  of  Dauria,  and  near  the  Wolga. 

34..  Iris  graminea,  or  grafs-leaved  iris :  beardlefs ;  leaves 
linear;  fcape  fub-biflorous,  ancipital;  germs  hexagonal. 
This  has  narrow',  flat,  grafs-like,  leaves,  about  a  foot  long, 
of  a  light-green  colour ;  between  thefe  arife  the  ftalks, 
about  fix  inches  high,  having  two  narrow  leaves  much 
longer  than  the  ftalks.  Flowers  two  or  three,  fmall;  the 
petals  have  a  broad  yellow  line  with  purple  ftripes;  the 
three  falls  are  of  a  light  purple  colour  ftriped  with  blue, 
and  have  a  convex  ridge  running  along  them  ;  the  others 
are  of  a  reddi(h  purple  variegated  w'ith  violet;  they  have 
a  feent  like  frelh  plums.  Native  of  Auftria.  Cultivated 
in  1597  by  Gerarde.  It  flowers  in  June. 

35.  Iris  fpuria,  or  fpurious  iris;  beardlefs ;  leaves  li¬ 
near;  fcape  round,  fub-triflorous;  germs  three-cornered. 
Stem  round,  very  (lightly  comprefled,  ftraight  or  a  little 
flexuofe,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  taller  than 
the  leaves.  Flowers  commonly  two,  .  fometimes  three  ; 
they  have  no  feent;  colour  blue-purple;  but  under  the 
ftigmas  the  reflex  petals  are  more  inclined  to  red;  up¬ 
right  petals  flat,  and  ufually  quite  entire.  Mr.  Miller 
fays  that  the  flowers  have  light-blue  ftandards,  and  pur¬ 
ple  variegated  falls,  having  a  broad  white  line  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  inftead  of  the  beard.  Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  it  is 
diftingui(hed  by  the  narrownefs  of  the  leaves,  which  emit 
a  difagreeable  imell  when  bruifed  j  by  the  fine  rich  pur- 
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pie  colour  of  the  flowers  inclining  to  blue,  and  by  its 
hexangul.ar  germs.  Native  of  Germany  and  Auftria,  in 
wet  meadows.  It  flowers  in  July. 

36.  Iris  Sibirica,  or  Siberian  iris:  beardlefs ;  leaves  li¬ 
near  ;  fcape  round,  fub-triflorous  ;  germs  three-cornered. 
Scape  a  foot  high  or  more,  dividing  at  top,  three-flowered 
or  many-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves ;  which  are 
nerved  and  flat.  Flowers  blue,  in  brown  fcariofe  fpathes. 
It  is  diitinguiflied  from  the  other  forts  ufually  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  by  the  fuperior  height  of  its  fteras,  and 
the  narrownefs  of  its  leaves  ;  by  the  latter  circumftance, 
however,  it  is  often  confounded  with  the  graminea.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Siberia,  Auftria,  and  Swifferland.  Cultivated  by 
Gerarde  in  1596.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

37.  Iris  flexuofa,  or  waved-leaved  iris :  beardlefs;  leaves 
linear,  flexuofe ;  ftem  three-flowered,  round,  thick  ;  germs 
three-cornered.  This  approaches  very  near  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fpecies. 

38.  Iris  Martinicenfis,  or  Martinico  iris:  beardlefs; 
leaves  linear;  petals  with  little  glandular  pits  at  the  bale; 
germs  three-cornered.  Stem  upright,  roundifh,  two  feet 
high,  Ample.  Flowers  few,  coming  out  fucceflively  from 
the  fame  fpathe,  yellow,  without  fcent.  Native  of  Marti¬ 
nico,  in  moift  mountainous  woody  paftures;  flowering  in 
November  and  December.  It  was  raifed  from  feed  at  Vi¬ 
enna  about  the  year  1760,  but  had  not  flowered  there  in 
three  years  after.  Native  alfo  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  the  royal  garden  at  Kew 
in  1782  by  Mr.  Alexander  Anderfon.  It  flowers  in  June. 

39.  Iris  pavonia,  or  peacock  iris :  beardlefs;  leaf  linear, 
fmooth  ;  fcape  one  or  two  flowered.  Scape  round,  joint¬ 
ed,  villofe,  Ample,  a  foot  high,  fuftaining  one  or  two  flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  orange-coloured,  with  black  fpots  and  dots 
at  the  bafe,  and  a  heart-ftiaped  blue  fpot  above  the  bafe, 
which  at  bottom  is  tomentofe  and  black.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Swartland,  and  elfewhere  among 
bufties. 

40.  Iris  crifpa,  or  curl-leaved  iris:  beardlefs;  leaves  li¬ 
near,  curled.  Scape  grooved,  flexuofe,  divided  at  top,  a 
hand  or  more  in  height.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  the  hills  near  Cape  Town. 

41.  Iris  papilionacea :  beardlefs;  leaves  linear,  reflex, 
rough-haired.  Bulb  ovate,  coated,  the  fize  of  a  pea. 
Scape  upright,  hairy,  divided,  many-flowered,  a  hand  in 
height;  differs  from  I.ciliata  in  having  whole  leaves  rough¬ 
haired,  and  the  alternate  borders  of  the  petals  ovate. 
Common  on  the  hills  about  Cape  Town. 

42.  Iris  edulis,  or  edible  iris:  beardlefs;  leaf  linear, 
pendulous,  fmooth  ;  fcape  fmooth,  many-flowered.  Scape 
deeply  radicate,  round,  flexuofe,  divided  at  top,  a  foot 
high.  Common  at  the  Cape,  in  the  fands  of  Groanek- 
loof,  Swartland,  the  low  plains  near  Cape  Town,  Duyvelf- 
berg,  See. 

43.  Iris  triftis,  or  drooping  iris:  beardlefs;  leaves  li¬ 
near,  fmooth;  rough-haired,  branched.  Scape  divided, 
almoft  upright,  many-flowered,  a  fpan  in  height.  Native 
of  the  Cape,  below  Duyvelfberg,  near  Cape  Town. 

44.  Iris  polyftachya,  or  branching  iris :  beardlefs ;  leaves 
linear,  flat;  fcape  fmooth,  branched.  Scape  round,  di¬ 
vided  at  top,  jointed,  many-flowered,  a  foot  and  more  in 
height.  Flowers  large,  handfome,  blue  with  yellow  at  the 
flexures.  Spathes  fcariofe  at  top,  jagged.  It  differs  from 
I.  ramofa  by  its  branched  fcape  and  Ample  peduncles.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape,  between  Sondag-rivier  and  Vifch-rivier. 

45.  Iris  vifearia,  or  vilcous  iris:  beardlefs;  leaves  li¬ 
near,  flat  ;  fcape  vifeid.  Scape  round,  fmooth,  jointed, 
from  flexuofe  upright,  divided  at  top,  glutinofe,  purplifh, 
a  foot  high.  Native  of  the  Cape,  in  Saldanha-bay. 

46.  Iris  bituminofa,  or  bituminous  iris:  beardlefs; 
leaves  linear,  fpiral  ;  fcape  vifeid.  Scape  jointed,  from 
flexoufe  tipright,  divided  at  top,  glutinofe,  many-flowered, 
a  foot  and  more  in  height.  Native  of  the  Cape,  near 
Berg-rivier,  &c. 

47.  Iris  tuberofa,  or  fnake’s-head  iris :  beardlefs ;  Ifeaves 
quadrangular.  This  has  a  tuberous  root,  as  the  name  im- 
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plies.  There  arife  from  it  five  or  Ax  long,  narrow,  four- 
cornered  leaves  ;  and  from  between  thefe  the  ftalk,  l’up- 
porting  one  fmall  flower,  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  It 
flowers  in  April,  but  does  not  produce  feeds  in  England. 
Native  of  the  Levant.  Cultivated  in  1 597,  as  appears 
from  Gerarde. 

New  Species.  48.  Iris  Japonica,  or  Japan  iris :  bearded; 
leaves  enflform,  falcated,  fhorter  fmooth  :  fcape  compreffed, 
many-flowered.  Scape  jointed,  ftriated,  fmooth,  upright, 
a  foot  high.  Native  of  Japan.  Thimberg  originally  took 
it  for  the  Jqualens  of  Linnaeus. 

49.  Iris  orientalis,  or  eaftern  iris:  beardlefs;  leaves  li¬ 
near;  fcape  fub-biflorous,  round,  jointed;  germs  three- 
cornered  ;  corollas  netted.  Scape  ftriated,  fmooth,  up¬ 
right,  a  foot  high  or  more.  Native  of  Japan,  where  it  was 
found  by  Thutiberg,  and  fuppofed  by  him  at  fir  ft  to  be 
the  fame  with  the  (ibirica  of  Linnaeus. 

50.  Iris  enfata,  or  fword-fhaped  iris:  beardlefs;  leaves 
linear;  fcape  fub-biflorous,  round  ;  germs  hexagonal.  In 
the  Flora  Japonica,  Thunberg  took  this  to  be  the  graminea 
pf  Linnaeus;  but  the  fcape  is  round  or  columnar,  not 
two-edged  or  ancipital ;  and  the  germs  are  hexagonal. 
Native  of  Japan. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Mod  of  the  fpecies  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  flower-gardens  for  their  beauty ;  and  would  at¬ 
tract  more  regard,  were  it  not  for  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  propagated.  All  the  hardy  forts  are  generally 
propagated  by  parting  their  roots,  which  moft  of  them 
multiply  fait  enough.  The  heft  time  to  remove  and  part 
the  roots  is  in  autumn,  that  they  may  get  good  root  be¬ 
fore  the  fpring,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower  ftrong  the 
following  flummer.  All  thofe  forts  which  fpread  much  at 
their  roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  every  other  year,  to 
keep  them  within  bounds,  otherwife  they  will  lpread  fo 
much  as  to  become  troublefome,  efpecially  if  they  are 
planted  near  other  flowers ;  indeed,  the  large-growing  kinds 
are  moft  of  them  too  fpreading  for  the  flower-garden,  fo 
are  only  fit  to  fill  up  the  fpaces  between  trees  and  flirubs 
in  large  plantations,  where  they  will  have  a  good  effect 
during  the  time  of  their  flowering.  The  third,  fourth, 
fixth,  twenty-third,  twenty-fourth,  thirty-fourth,  thirty- 
Axth,  and  fome  others,  grow  in  lefs  compafs,  and  fo  may 
be  admitted  into  the  large  borders,  or  in  clumps  of  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they  will  add  to  the  va¬ 
riety.  The  fourth  fort  fhould  have  a  warmer  fituation, 
being  a  little  tender ;  but  all  the  other  forts  will  grow  in 
almoft  any  foil  or  fituation  ;  thefe  may  all  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
then  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following-  fpring  ;  but, 
if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  will  lie  a  year  in 
the  ground  before  they  vegetate.  When  the  plants  come 
up  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn  fhould  he  tranfplanted  into  beds  at  ten  inches 
or  a  foot  diftance,  where  they  may  remain  till  they  flower, 
which  will  be  the  fecond  hummer  after  tranfplanting ; 
but,  as  moft  of  the  forts  are  fo  eafily  propagated  by  their 
roots,  few  people  care  to  wait  for  feedling  plants,  unlefs 
of  thofe  forts  which  are  fcarce. 

The  bulbous  iris  and  Perfian  iris  are  propagated  by 
oft’sets  from  the  roots.  The  bulbs  of  the  former  need  not 
be  taken  up  oftener  than  every  other  year,  and  of  the 
latter  every  third  year:  this  fhould  be  done  f'oon  after  the 
leaves  decay,  otherwife  they  will  fend  out  frefli  fibres; 
nor  Ihould  they  be  kept  above  a  month  out  of  the  ground, 
becaul'e  they  will  fhrink,  and  flower  weakly  the  following 
year.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  hyacinth;  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  varieties  of  the  xiphium.  The  Perfian'  iris  does  not 
vary,  even  from  feeds.  Thefe  flowers  thrive  beft  ir.  a  light 
fandy  loam  ;  and,  if  it  be  taken  from  a  pafture-ground 
with  the  Avard,  laid  in  a  heap  to  rot,  it  will  be  Hill  bet¬ 
ter;  for  thefe  bulbs  do  not  delight  in  a  rich  dunged  foil; 
nor  fhould  they  be  too  much  expol’ed  to  the  fun,  but  in 
an  eaft  border  they  will  thrive  and  flower  extremely  well. 
In  propagating  the  Perfian  iris  from  feed,  the-  boxes  i». 
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which  the  feeds  are  Town  ffiould  be  put  under  a  garden- 
frame  in  winter,  to  ffielter  them  from  hard  frofl. 

The  Cape  irifes  rauli  be  kept  in  the  dry  Itove;  and  in- 
creafed  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  Cape 
bulbs.  Many  of  the  African  forts,  efpecially  the  cdulis, 
furnifli  nutriment  both  to  men  and  monkeys  ;  the  bulbs 
with  the  feapes  collected  in  bundles  and  gently  boiled 
are  elteemed  plealknt  and  nourilhing.  See  Ferraria  and 

IvIOR/F.A. 

I'JilSH,  adj.  Belonging  to  Ireland;  produced  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  made  in  Ireland. 

I  RISH,;/!  [from  the  adj.'}  The  people  of  Ireland  ;  the 
natives  of  Ireland. 

IRISH  SE'A,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which 
is  between  the  coafts  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

IRISSA'RI,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees  :  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  St.  Palais. 

IRITI'BA,  a  river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  lat.  21.  S. 

IRK,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lancafter, 
which  runs  into  the  Irwell  near  Manchefter. 

To  IRK,  v.  a.  [■ yrk,  work,  Illandic.]  This  word  is 
ufed  moltly  imperfonally,  as,  It  irks  me\  It  gives  me  pain, 
or,  I  am  weary  of  it.— It  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  re¬ 
veng’d.  ShaktJ'jieare. 

Come-,  ffinll  we  go  and  kill  us  venifon? 

And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads, 

Have  their  round  haunches  gor’d.  Skakefpeare. 

IR'KEN,  Jer'kin,  or  Yar'kan.  See  Yarkan. 

IRKINEE'VA,  a  town  of  Ruffin,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk:  160  miles  ealt-north-ealt  of  Enifeifk.  Lat.  58. 
50.  N.  Ion.  p<3.  E. 

IRK'SOME,  adj.  Wearifome;  tedious;  troublefome  ; 
toilfome;  tirefome;  unpleafing. — There  is  nothing  fo  irk - 
fame  as  general  difeourfes,  efpecially  when  they  turn  chiefly 
upon  words.  Addifon. 

Since  that  thou  can’ll  talk  of  love  fo  well, 

Thy  company,  which  erlt  was  irkfome  to  me, 

I  will  endure,  Shahejpeare. 

IRK'SOMELY,  adv.  Wearifomely  ;  tedioully. 

IRK'SOMENESS,  /.  Tedioufnefs;  wearifomenefs  : 
That  buy  the  merry  madnefs  of  one  hour 
With  the  long  irkfomcnefs  of  following  time.  B.  Jonfon. 

IR'KUT,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  An¬ 
gara  oppoiite  Irkutik. 

IR'ICUTSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  and  capital  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  to  which  it  gives  name,  on  the  Angara,  near  lake 
Baikal ;  the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbilhop,  and  a  place  of 
confiderable  commerce,  the  caravans  which  trade  to  China 
palling  through  it  :  840  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Kolivan, 
1248  ealt  Ibuth-eaft  of  Tobollk.  Lat.  52.  4.  N.  Ion.  95.  E. 

IRKUT'SKOl,  a  government  of  Ruffia,  containing  all 
that  part  of  Siberia  which  lies  beyond  the  107th  degree 
of  ealt  longitude  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen 
Sea,  on  the  ealt  by  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  fouth 
by  Chinefe  Tartary,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  governments 
of  Kolivan  and  Tobollk.  It  is  the  largeft  and  leaft  popu¬ 
lous  of  all  the  Ruffian  governments,  and  is  divided  into 
the  four  provinces  of  Irkutik,  Nertchinlk,  Yakutik,  and 
Ochotlk,  from  the  four  principal  towns. 

IR'MA-HIS'SAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 
tolia:  forty  miles  fouth-eall  of  Caltamena. 

IR'MUNSAL,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Mercury; 
an  idol  worfliipped  by  the  ancient  Britons. 

IRNE'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Ma* 
bur  :  thirty-eight  miles  north  of  Mahur. 

IRNE'RIUS,  Wer'nerus,  or  Guar'nerus,  a  cele¬ 
brated  ju-rift  of  the  twelfth  century,  has  by  lome  been 
fuppofed  a  German,  by  others  a  Miianefe,  but,  according 
to  Tirabofchi,  was  certainly  a  native  of  Bologna.  He 
Frit  taught  philafophy  in  that  city,  but  acquired  his  dif- 
tinttion  by  being  the  fir  if  who  opened  a  fchool  for  the 
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Roman  law  in  Italy,  afterits  interruption  by  the  invafions 
of  the  barbarous  nations.  Some,  indeed,  iuppofe  that  it 
had  before  been  ftudied  at  Ravenna,  and  that  it  was  thence 
transferred  to  Bologna.  Irnerius  was,  however,  the  firlt 
who  compoled  gloffes  upon  the  Roman  law,  not  only 
up; »u  the  Code  and  Inllitutions,  but  upon  the  Digell.  He 
obtained  a  great  reputation  by  his- labours  ;  and  in  a  plea 
of  the  countefs  Matilda,  in  1113,  the  name  of  Warnerius, 
a  Bolognefe  lawyer,  Hands  before  that  of  any  other  of 
the  profeffion.  The  fame  thing  is  found  in  pleas  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV/  in  the  years  1116,  17,  and  18,  which 
ffiows  that  he  occalionally  attended  upon  the  court  of 
that  monarch.  In  iii8  he  accompanied  Henry  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  employed  to  perfuade  the  Romans  to  the 
election  of  the  anti-pope  Burdin.  No  later  record  of  him 
exilts,  yet  he  is  thought  to  have  lived  to  the  time  of  Lo- 
thaire  II.  who  is  laid  at  his  inftigation  to  have  introduced 
into  academies  the  form  of  creating  doctors. 

IROI'S  POINT,  vulgarly  called  Irijli  Point,  a  village  on 
the  welt  end  of  the  iiland  of  St.  Domingo. 

I'RON,  f.  Jiaiarn,  Welfli ;  ipepn,  ljten,  Sax.  iorn , 
Erfe.]  A  metal  common  to  all  parts  of  the  world. — of 
all  metals  it  is  confiderably  the  liardeft;  and,  when  pure, 
naturally  malleable:  when  wrought  into  fteel,  or  when  in 
the  impure  Itate  from  its  firlt  fufion,  it  is  ftarcely  mallea¬ 
ble.  Molt  of  the  other  metals  are  brittle,  while  they  are 
hot;  but  this  is  moll  malleable  as  it  approaches  nearelt  to 
fufion.  The  lpecific  gravity  of  iron  is  to  water- as  7632 
is  to  1000.  It  is  the  only  known  fubfiance  that  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  load-ltone.  Iron  has  greater  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues  than  any  of  the  other  metals.  Hill. — In  a  piece  of 
iron  ore,  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  are  feveral  thin  plates, 
placed  parallel  to  each  other.  There  are  incredible  quan¬ 
tities  of  iron  flag  in  various  parts  of  the  foreft  of  Dean. 
Iron  (lone  lies  in  ftrata.  Woodward. 

Nor  airlefs  dungeon,  nor  llrong  links  of  iron, 

Can  be  retentive  to  the  Itrength  of  fpirit.  Shakefpeare. 

For  the  different  fpecies  of  iron,  fee  Ferrum  in  the  article 
Mineralogy  ;  and  for  its  magnetical  properties,  fee 
Magi^tism. 

Mr.  W.  Cook,  of  Birmingham,  has  publiflied  fome  in¬ 
genious  oblervations  on  the  benefits  that  would  refult  from 
the  employment  of  an  indigenous  material,  as  a  fubllitute 
for  mahogany  and  other  coltly  woods  ufed  for  furniture 
and  the  fimlhing  of  houfes.  The  lubftitute  which  he  pro¬ 
motes  is  iron.  In  bedlleads  for  inltance,  the  pods,  as  well 
as  the  frame,  might  be  call  hollow  ;  the  former  might  be 
beautifully  wreathed  with  flowers,  felloons,  or  clulters  of 
fruit,  or  emboffed  with  numberlefs  fanciful  ornaments, 
which  the  workman  might  touch  up  with  his  graver  and 
chifel,  to  clear  them  from  the  fand,  and  to  make  them 
fharp  and  neat  before  they  go  to  the  finilher.  The  painter 
might  colour  them,  fo  as  to  give  them  a  more  handfome 
and  elegant  appearance  than  it  is  poffible  to  give  to  carved, 
wood.  This  would  furnilh  employment  to  numberlefs 
hands,  and  afford  ample  fcope  for  ingenuity.  Chelts  of 
drawers,  bookcafes,  and  bureaus,  might  all  be  made  of 
Iheet-iron.  Such  furniture  would  be  made  at  a  confidera¬ 
bly  lei's  price  than  articles  of  mahogany  ;  it  would  not 
be  heavier  than  wood;  it  would  be  more  beautiful;  and, 
exclulive  of  the  convenience  for  removal,  as  it  might  eaiily 
be  taken  to  pieces,  and  all  the  parts  fcrewed  up  again 
without  injury,  it  would  afford  a  great  fecurity  againlt 
fire  and  bugs. 

The  fuperiority  of  iron  for  roofs  of  houfes,  in  lieu  of 
wood,  in  Itrength,  durability,  and  expence,  is  exemplified 
in  a  roof  lately  conftruCted  by  the  Aberdare  Iron-Com¬ 
pany,  and  put  up  at  Newport,  Monmouthfliire.  It  covers 
a  building  forty  feet  long;  and  twenty-one  feet  wide  over 
the  walls,  and  confills  of  feven  main  couples,  two  leading 
couples,  and  wall-plating,  all  of  call-iron,  wrouglit-iron 
laths,  ferew-pins,  &c.  total  weight  2  ton,  4  cwt.  2  qrs,, 
2olb.  being  fufficiently  llrong  to  fuftain  the  heavielt  Itoile- 
tiie  of  country,  and  is  in  itlelf  lighter  than  one  of  wood. 
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of  which  fubftance  there  is  not  one  particle.  The  main 
couples  are  made  in  three  pieces,  the  collar  or  tie-beam  of 
which  forms  part  of  a  circle,  thereby  giving  much  more 
head-room  than  is  poflible  with  wood;  and  holes  are  left 
in  the  lame  for  the  purpofe  of  fixing  ceil ing-joills,  mak¬ 
ing  a  handfome  covered  ceiling;  it  requires  neither  fide- 
pieces  nor  rafters,  the  wrought- iron  laths  being  a  fubfti- 
tute  for  both.  The  whole  roofing,  after  being  fitted  to¬ 
gether,  and  taken  to  pieces  again,  at  Aberdare  iron-works, 
was  put  into  one  waggon,  and  conveyed  to  Tredagar 
iron-works,  there  unloaded  into  a  train-waggon,  and 
taken  down  the  Sirrovvy  tram-road,  through  fir  C.  Mor¬ 
gan's  park,  to  Newport,  in  twenty-four  hours,  a  diftance 
of  thirty-fix  miles.  It  was  then  fitted  together  again, 
and  fixed  on  the  walls  completely  ready  for  the  tiler  in 
lefs  than  five  hours,  who,  having  no  laths  to  prepare  or 
nail  on,  can  tile  a  roof  in  half  the  time  it  could  be  done 
on  one  conftrufted  of  wood.  They  are  applicable  to 
buildings  of  all  fizes,  can  be  put  up  at  a  much  lefs  expence 
per  fquare  than  any  other,  and  are,  of  courfe,  far  more 
durable.  In  a  large  public  building  in  Leeds,  the  Coloured- 
Cloth  Hall,  confiding  of  five  ftreets,  averaging  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  each,  call-iron  is  fubftituted  for  wood  in  the 
main  beamings  ;  which  renders  the  buildings  fire-proof. 

Wrought-iron  has  been  propofed  as  an  advantageous 
fubltitute  for  the  materials  now  in  ufe  for  many  purpofes 
in  (hipping.  A  maft  of  this  metal,  the  cylinder  being 
hg If  an  inch  thick,  and  the  fame  height  and  diameter  as 
a  wooden  mail,  will  not  be  fo  heavy,  will  be  confidcrably 
Itronger,  much  more  durable,  lefs  liable  to  be  injured  by 
Ihot,  and  can  be  eafily  repaired,  even  at  fea.  It  will  weigh 
only  1 2  tons,  and  at  45I.  per  ton  will  not  cod  more  than 
540I.  while  its  (Length  will  be  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  above 
that  of  a  wooden  maft,  that  weighs  23  tons,  and  cofts 
nearly  1200I.  This  maft  is  made  to  ftrike  nearly  as  low 
as  the  deck,  to  eafe  the  (hip  in  a  heavy  fea.  Ships  fur- 
nilhed  with  wooden  malls  are  in  fuch  circumftances 
obliged  to  cut  them  away.  Ships  furniftied  with  iron 
marts  will  not,  like  others,  be  expofed  to  the  rifle  of  re¬ 
ceiving  damage  from  lightning,  the  iron  malt  being 
itfelf  an  excellent  conductor;  by  ufing  an  iron  bolt  from 
the  bottom  of  the  maft  through  the  kelfon  and  keel,  the 
eleftric  matter  will  be  conducted  through  the  bottom 
of  the  (hip  into  the  water,  without  injury  to  the  (hip. 
Yards  and  bowfpirits  may  alfo  be  made  of  wrought- 
iron,  at  the  fame  proportion  of  (Length,  and  expence  as 
the  maft;  and  chain-ftirouds  and  (fays  of  iron,  which  may 
be  ufed  with  thole  malls,  will  not  colt  half  the  expence 
of  rope,  while  they  will  alfo  prove  ten  times  more  dura¬ 
ble.  Even  the  whole  hull  may  be  made  of  wrought-iron. 

Iron,  made  in  this  kingdom,  or  brought  into  England 
and  fold,  is  not  to  be  exported,  ,on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
value;  and  juftices  aftigned  by  the  king  have  power  to 
inquire  of  fuch  as  fell  iron  at  too  dear  a  price,  and  punilii 
them.  28  Edw.  III.  c.  5.  None  (hall  convert  to  coal  or 
other  fuel,  for  the  making  of  iron  metal,  any  trees  of.fuch 
a  ftze,  or  within  a  certain  compels  of  London,  under 
penalties  by  ftatute  ;  nor  (hall  any  new  iron-mills  be  fet 
up  in  Suflex,  Surrey,  or  Kent.  1  Eliz.c.  15.  23  Eliz.c.  5. 
27  Eliz.c.  19.  By  4  Geo.  II.  c.  32,  to  deal,  or  fever  with 
intent  to  (teal,  any  lead  or  iron,  fixed  to  a  houfe,  or  in 
any  court  or  garden  thereunto  belonging,  is  made  felony, 
liable  to  tranl'portation  for  (even  years.  As  to  the  im¬ 
porting  and  exporting  of  bar-iron,  lee  Navigation  Acts. 

I'RON,  f.  Any  inftrument  or  utenfil  made  of  iron  : 
as,  a  flat  iron,  box  iron,  or  fmoothing  iron.  In  this  fenfe 
it  has  a  plural. — Can’ll  thou  fill  his  (kin  with  barbed  iro/is, 
or  his  head  with  fiflifpears  ?  Job,  xli.  7. 

O  Thou  !  whofe  captain  I  account  myfelf. 

Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye: 

Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruifing  irons  of  wrath. 

That  they  may  crufh  down  with  a  heavy  fall 

Th’  u furping  helmets  of  our  adverlaries.  Shakefpeare. 

For  this  your  locks  in  paper-durance  bound  ? 

For  this  with  tort’ring  iron  wreath’d  around  ?  Pope. 
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Chain;  (hackle;  manacle:  as,  He  was  put  in  irons. — The 
iron  entered  into  his  foul.  Pfalms.  Com.  Prayer. — His  feet 
they  huft  with  fetters:  he  was  laid  in  irons.  pfalms. 

I'RON,  adj.  Made  of  iron. — Pole-cats  and  wealels  do  3 
great  deal  of  injury  to  warrens ;  the  way  of  taking  them 
is  in  hutches  and  iron  traps.  Mortimer. 

Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  ftraight 
Unto  my  cell.  Shakefpeare. 

Refcmbling  iron  in  colour. — A  piece  of  ftone  of  a  dark 
iron-grey  colour,  but  in  lome  parts  of  a  ferruginous  co¬ 
lour.  Woodward. — Some  of  them  are  of  an  iron- red,  and 
very  bright.  Woodward. — Harfli  5  fevere;  rigid  ;  miferable.; 
calamitous  :  as,  the  iron  age  for  an  age  of.  liardfliip  and 
wickednefs : 

O  virgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  bid  the  foul  of  Orpheus  ling 
Such  i(btes  as,  warbled  to  the  firing. 

Drew  iron  tears  from  Pluto’s  cheek, 

And  made  hell  grant  what  love  did  feek. 

Jove  crufti  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod. 

And  ev’ry  monarch  be  the  feourge  of  God. 

Indifloluble ;  unbroken: 

Ra(h  Elpenor  in  an  evil  hour 
Dry’d  an  immeafurable  bowl,  and  thought 
T’  exhale  his  furfeit  by  irriguous  deep, 

Imprudent:  him  death’s  iron  deep  oppreft. 

To  I'RON,  v.  a.  To  fmooth  with  an  iron.  To  (hackle 
with  irons. 

I'RON  BANK'S,  a  trafl  of  land  on  the'eaft  fide  of  the 
Miffiftippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

I'RON  CAS'TLE,  one  of  the  forts  of  Porto  Bello,  in 
South  America,  which  admiral  Vernon  took  and  deftroyed 
in  1739.  The  Spaniards  call  it  St.  Philip  de  todo  Fierra. 

I'RON-HEAR'TED,  adj.  Hard-hearted.— Did  (he  mi¬ 
tigate  thefe  immitigable,  thefe  iron-hearted,  men  !  Harris. 

I'RON  I'SLAND,  a  Email  ifland  in  the  Eaitern  Indian 
Sea,  near  the  coaft  of  Siam.  Lat.  12.  35.  N.  Ion.  98.  E. 

I'R ON-MONGER,  /.  A  dealer  in  iron. 
I'RON-MOUI.D,  /.  A  fpot  on  linen  occafioned  by  the 
ruft  of  iron  ;  a  lump  of  hard  yellow  earth  found  in  chalk 
pits.  Iron-moulds  or  (pots  of  ink  in  linen,  may  be  taken 
out  by  moiftening  the  (tained  part  in  a  folution  of  oxalic- 
acid  in  diftilled  water,  and  then  w  a  filing  it  out  in  pure 
water. 

To  I'RON-MOULD,  v.a.  To  daub  linen  with  fpots  re- 
fembling  ruft  of  iron. 

I'RON  MOUN'TAINS,  in  the  State  of  TennefTee, 
North  America,  extend  from  the  river  TennefTee  to  that 
of  French  Broad  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft:;  farther 
to  the  north-eaft  the  range  has  the  name  of  Bald  Moun¬ 
tain,  and  beyond  the  Nolachucky  that  of  Iron  Mountains ; 
but  Iron  Mountains  feems  to  be  the  name  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  whole  range.  It  conftitutes  the  boundary 
between  the  (fate  of  Teneflee  ;  and  that  of  North  Carolina 
and  extends  from  near  the  lead-mines  on  the  Kanhaway, 
through  the  Cherokee  country,  to  the  fouth  of  Chota, 
and  terminates  near  the  fources  of  the  Mobile.  The  ca¬ 
verns  and  cafcades  in  thefe  mountains  are  innumerable. 
I'RON-ORE,  f.  The  ore  that  produces  iron. 
I'RON-SICK,  adj.  in  the  fea-language,  is  Laid  of  a  fhip 
or  boat,  when  her  bolts  or  nails  are  fo  eaten  with  ruft, 
and  fo  worn  away,  that  they  occaiion  hollows  in.  the  planks,  . 
whereby  the  veffel  is  rendered  leaky. 

I'RON-WIT'TED,  adj.  Hard  of  underftanding  : 

I  will  converfe  with  iron- wit  led  fools,. 

And  unrefpeiftive  boys  :  none  are  for  me 

That  look  into  me  with  conliderate  eyes.  Shakefpeare . 

I'RON-WOOD.  See  Facara  and  Sideroxylon. 

-  I'RON- WORK,  f  That  part  of  any  thing  which  eon- 
lifts  of  iron. 

I'RON-WORKS,  f.  Manufactories  where  iron  is  fmelt- 
ed,  and  wrought  into  various  forms. 

I'RON- WORT.  See  Galeqpsis  and  Sideritis. 

IRON'DEQUAT, 


Miltor\. 

Pope.- 

Phillips. 
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IRON'DEQUAT,  called  in  fome  maps  Ge  Rundegut,  a 
gulf  or  bay  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Lake  Ontario,  four 
miles  eaft  of  Walker’s,  at  the  mouth  of  GenelTee  rivers. 

IRONGRAY',  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Kircudbright:  fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Kircudbright. 

IRON'ICAL,  adj.  [ ironique ,  Fr.  from  ireny.  ]  Expreff- 
ing  one  thing  and  meaning  another;  fpeaking  by  contra¬ 
ries — In  this  fallacy  may  be  comprifed  all  ironical  mif- 
takes,  or  expreftions  receiving  inverted  fignifications. 
Brown. — I  take  all  your  ironical  civilities  in  a  literal  (enfe, 
and  fhall  expert  them  to  be  literally  performed.  Swift. 

IRON'ICALLY,  adv.  By  the  ufe  of  irony.— Socrates 
was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of  Delphos  to  be  the  wife  ft 
man  of  Greece,  which  he  would  turn  from  himfelf  ironi¬ 
cally,  faying,  There  could  be  nothing  in  him  to  verify  the 
oracle,  except  this,  that  he  was  not  wife,  and  knew  it ; 
and  others  were  not  wife,  and  knew  it  not.  Bacon. 

The  dean,  ironically  grave, 

Still  fhunn’d  the  fool,  and  lafh’d  the  knave.  Swift. 

IRON'ICALNESS,/]  The  quality  of  being  ironical. 

I'RONING,  f.  The  procefs  of  fmoothing  linen  with  an 
iron. 

I'RONY,  adj.  [from  iron . ]  Made  of  iron  ;  partaking  of 
iron. — The  force  they  are  under  is  real,  and  that  of  their 
fate  but  imaginary  :  it  is  not  ftrange  if  the  irony  chains 
have  more  lolidity  than  the  contemplative.  Hammond. 

I'RONY,/  lironie,  Fr.]  A  mode  of  fpeech  in  which 
the  meaning  is  contrary  to  the  words:  as,  Bolingbroke  was 
a  holy  man. — So  grave  a  body,  upon  fo  folemn  an  occafion, 
fhould  not  deal  in  irony,  or  explain  their  meaning  by  con¬ 
traries.  Swift. 

IROQUOI'S,  a  confederacy  of  Indian  nations  fo  called 
by  the  French.  Formerly  they  were  called  the  Five  Na¬ 
tions,  five  only  being  joined  in  that  alliance  ;  but  they 
now  confift  of  fix  nations,  and  call  themlelves  Agamufcki- 
■cni,  that  is,  the  United  People.  Some  call  them  Mingos  ; 
others  Maquais.  Thefe  fix  nations  are  the  Mohawks, 
Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  and  Tufcaroras. 
The  latter  joined  the  confederacy  feventy  years  ago. 
In  the  American  war,  they  were  our  allies,  and  in 
1779  were  entirely  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Congrefs, 
and  their  towns  all  deftroyed.  They  now  live  on  grounds 
called  the  State  Refervations,  which  are  intermediate 
fpaces  fettled  on  all  fides  by  white  people.  In  their  pre- 
fent  cramped  fituation,  they  cannot  keep  together  a  great 
■while.  They  will  probably  quit  the  United  States,  and 
retire  over  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  All  the  Mohawks 
■and  the  greater  part  of  the  Cayugas,  have  already  removed 
into  Canada.  The  number  of  fouls  in  all  the  fix  nations 
•was,  in  1796,  4058.  The  Stockbridge  and  Brotherton 
Indians,  who  now  live  among  them,  added,  make  the 
whole  number,  4508  ;  of  whom  760  live  in  Canada,  the  reft 
in  the  United  States.  By  a  treaty  made  in  1794,  between 
the  United  States  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Six  Nations 
and  their  Indian  friends  refiding  with  them  on  the  other 
part,  it  was  ftipulated  that  “  the  fum  of  4500  dollars 
fhould  be  expended  annually  and  for  ever,  in  purchafing 
clothing,  domeftic  animals,  implements  of  hufbandry, 
and  other  utenfils,  and  in  compenfating  ufeful  artificers 
who  fhall  refide  among  them,  and  be  employed  for  their 
benefit.”  This  allowance  is  under  the  direftion  of  a  fu- 
perintendant,  and  is  not  diftributed  for  any  private  pur- 
pofes.  It  is  apportioned  among  them  according  to  their 
numbers;  in  order  to  which,  there  is  annually  taken  an 
exact  cenfus  of  all  thefe  nations.  In  1796,  the  Friends, 
commonly  called  Quakers,  in  their  benevolence  arid  zeal 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  thefe  Indians,  railed  a  fund  to 
fupport  a  number  of  their  fociety,  who  offered  to  go  and 
refide  among  them,  with  a  view  to  promote  their  civili¬ 
zation,  moral  improvement,  and  real  welfare.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  their  fociety  was  appointed  to  accompany  thefe 
friends  to  humanity  ;  and  they  were  aftually  on  the  fpot, 
and  commenced  their  work  of  charity,  in  July  1798.  The 
State  of  New  York  have  taken  thefe  Indians  under  their 
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proteflion,  and  appointed  commiffioners  to  take  care  that 
they  receive  no  wrong  from  interefted  individuals. 

IROQUOI'S  RIV'ER,  or  Sorrel  River,  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Champlain,  which,  after  a  courfe  of  about  fixty-nine 
miles  north,  runs  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  lat.  46.  10. 
and  Ion.  72.  25.  W.  Sorrel  Fort,  built  by  the  French,  is 
at  the  weftern  point  of  the  mouth  of  this  river. 

I'ROUS,  adj.  Angry;  pafTionate  Chaucer. 

IR'PEAL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

IR'PIN,  a  river  of  Ruftia,  which  formerly  formed  the 
boundary-line  between  -that  part  of  the  palatinate  of  Kiev 
which  was  added  to  Ruffia  and  that  which  was  left  to 
Poland,  and  runs  into  the  Dnieper  above  Kiev. 

IRRA'DIANCE,  or  Irra'diancy,  /.  [Fr.  of  irradio, 
Lat.]  Emiftion  of  rays  or  beams  of  light  upon  any  objeft. 
— The  principal  affeflion  is  its  tranflucency  :  the  irradiancy 
and  fparkling,  found  in  many  gems,  is  not  difcoverable 
in  this.  Brown. — Beams  of  light  emitted  : 

Love  not  the  heav’nly  fpirits  ?  Or  do  they  mix 
Irradiance  virtual,  or  immediate  touch  ?  Milton. 

To  IRRA'DIATE,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  light  emitted 
upon  it;  to  brighten. — When  he  thus  perceives  that  thefe 
opacous  bodies  do  not  hinder  the  eye  from  judging  light 
to  have  an  equal  plenary  diffufion  through  the  whole 
place  it  irradiates,  he  can  have  no  difficulty  to  allow  air, 
that  is  diaphanous,  to  be  every  where  mingled  with  light. 
Digby  on  Bodies. — To  enlighten  ;  to  illumine;  to  illumi¬ 
nate  : 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  pow’rs 
Irradiate  ;  there  plant  eyes  ;  all  milt  from  thence 
Purge  and  difperfe.  Milton. 

To  animate  by  heat  or  light. — Ethereal  or  folar  heat  mull 
digelt,  influence,  irradiate,  and  put  thofe  more  Ample 
parts  of  matter  into  motion.  Hale. — To  decorate  with 
Ihining  ornaments : 

No  weeping  orphan  favv  his  father’s  ftore 

Our  Ihrines  irradiate,  or  imblaze  the  floor.  Pope. 

IRR  A'DIATING,  f.  The  aft  of  animating  with  light. 

IRRADIA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  emitting  beams  of 
light. — Jf  light  were  a  body,  it  fhould  drive  away  the  air, 
which  is  likewife  a  body,  wherever  it  is  admitted  ;  for, 
within  the  whole  fphere  of  the  irradiation  of  it,  there  is  no 
point  but  light  is  found.  Digby  on  Bodies. — Illumination  ; 
intelleftual  light. — The  means  of  immediate  union  of 
thefe  intelligible  objefts  to  the  underltanding,  are  fome- 
times  divine  and  fupernatural,  as  by  immediate  irradiation 
or  revelation.  Hale. 

IRR A'TION AL,  adj.  [irrationa/is,  Lat.]  Void  of  rea- 
fon  ;  void  of  underltanding  ;  wanting  the  difcourfive  fa¬ 
culty  : 

Thus  began 

Outrage  from  lifelefs  things  :  but  difcord  firft 
Daughter  of  fin,  among  th’  irrational 
Death  introduc’d.  Milton. 

Ahfurd  ;  contrary  to  reafon. — I  fhall  quietly  fubmit,  not 
wilhing  fo  irrational  a  thing  as  that  every  body  fhould  be 
deceived.  Pope. 

IRR  ATIONAL'ITY,  f.  Want  of  reafon. 

IRR  A'TION  ALLY,  adv.  Without  reafon  ;  abfurdly, 

IRR  A'TION  ALNESS,/  Irrationality.  Scott. 

IRRECLA'IMABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  reclaimed;  not 
to  be  changed  to  the  better. — As  for  obftinate,  irreclaim¬ 
able,  profeffed  enemies,  we  mull  expeft  their  calumnies 
will  continue.  AddiJ'on. 

IRRECONCI'LABLE,  adj.  Not  to  he  recalled  to 
kindnefs;  not  to  be  appealed. — A  weak  unequal  faflion 
may  animate  a  government;  but  when  it  grows  equal  in 
ftrength,  and  irreconcilable  by  animolity,  it  cannot  end 
without  fome  crifis.  Temple. 

Wage  eternal  war. 

Irreconcilable  to  our  grand  foe.  Milton. 

Not  to  be  made  confillent :  it  has  with  or  to. — As  fhe  was 

Uriel  ly 
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ftriftly  virtuous  herfelf,  fo  the  always  put  the  bell  con- 
ftruftion  upon  the  words  and  aftions  of  her  neighbours, 
except  where  they  were  irreconcilable  to  the  rules  of  honelty 
and  decency.  Arbuthnot. — Since  the  fenfe  I  oppofe  is  at¬ 
tended  with  fuch  grofs  irreconcilable  abfurdities,  I  prefume 
I  need  not  offer  any  thing  farther  in  fupport  of  the  one, 
or  in  difproof  of  the  other.  Rogers. — This  effential  power 
of  gravitation  or  attraction  is  irreconcilable  with  the  atheift’s 
own  doClrine  of  a  chaos.  Bentley. 

IRRECONCI'LABLENESS,/.  Impoffibility  to  be  re¬ 
conciled. — What  muft  it  be  to  live  in  this  disagreement 
with  every  thing,  this  irreconcilablenefs  and  oppofition  to 
the  order  and  government  of  nature?  Shaftejbury. 

IRRECONCI'LABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  admit¬ 
ting  reconciliation. 

IRREC'ONCILED,  adj.  Not  atoned. — A  fervant  dies 
in  many  irrcconciled  iniquities.  Shakefpeare. 

IRRECOR'DABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  recordor,  to  remember.]  Incapable  of  being  remem¬ 
bered.  Cole. 

IRRECOV'ER  ABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  regained  ;  not  to 
be  reilored  or  repaired. — Time,  in  a  natural  fenfe,  is  irre¬ 
coverable:  the  moment  juft  fled  by  us,  it  is  impoflible  to 
recal.  Rogers. — Not  to  be  remedied. — It  concerns  every 
man,  that  would  not  trifle  away  his  foul,  and  fool  himfelf 
into  irrecoverable  mifery,  with  the  greateft  ferioufnefs  to 
enquire.  Til  lot/on. 

IRRECOV'ERABLY,  adv.  Beyond  recovery;  paft  re¬ 
pair. — The  credit  of  the  exchequer  is  irrecoverably  loft  by 
the  lalt  breach  with  the  bankers.  Temple. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid’  the  blaze  of  noon ; 

Irrccov'rably  dark,  total  eclipfe. 

Without  all  hope  of  day.  Milton. 

IRRECU'PERABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  recupero,  to  recover.]  Incapable  of  being  recovered. 
Chaucer. 

IRREDEEMABLE,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  redeemed. 

IRREDIVI'VOUS,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
redtvivo,  to  revive.]  Incapable  of  being  revived.  Cole. 

IRREDU'CIBLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  brought  or  reduced. 

Thefe  obfervations  feem  to  argue  the  corpufcles  of  air 
to  be  irreducible  in  water.  Boyle. 

IRREDUC'TIBLE,  adj.  Irreducible.  Not  ufed. 

IRREFRAGABIL'ITY,/.  Strength  of  argument  not 
to  be  refuted. 

IRREF'RAGABLE,  adj.  [ irrefragabilis ,  fchool  Lat. 
irrefragable,  Fr.]  Not  to  be  confuted  ;  fuperior  to  argu- 
mental  oppofition. — Strong  and  irrefragable  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  muft  be:  they  who  relifted  them  would 
refill  every  thing.  Atterbury. 

IRREF'R  AG  ABLENESS,  /.  Irrefragability. 

IRREF'RAG ABLY,  adv.  With  force  above  confuta¬ 
tion. — That  they  denied  a  future  Itate  is  evident  from 
St.  Paul’s  reafonings,  which  are  of  no  force  but  only  on 
that  fuppofition,  as  Origen  largely  and  irrefragably  proves. 
Atterbury. 

IRREFUTABLE,  adj.  [irrefutabilis ,  Lat.]  Not  to  be 
overthrown  by  argument. 

IRREFU'TABLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  irre¬ 
futable. 

IRREFUTABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  refuted. 

IRREG'ULAR,  adj.  [Fr.  from  irregularis,  Lat.]  De¬ 
viating  from  rule,  cuftom,  or  nature  ; 

The  am’rous  youth 
Obtain’d  of  Venus  his  defire, 

Howe’er  irregular  his  fire.  Prior. 

Immethodical ;  not  confined  to  any  certain  rule  or  order. 
— This  motion  feems  excentrique  and  irregular,  yet  not 
well  to  be  refilled  or  quieted.  King  Charles. — The  numbers 
of  pindariques  are  wild  and  irregular ,  and  fometimes 
feem  harlh  and  uncouth.  Cowley. 

Regular 

Then  moll,  when  moll  irregular  they  feem.  Miltor.. 

Vol.XI.  No.  761. 
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Not  being  according  to  the  laws  of  virtue.  A  foft  word 
for  vicious. 

IRREGULAR'ITY,yi  Deviation  from  rule.  NegleCt 
of  method  or  order. — As  thefe  vaft  heaps  of  mountains 
are  thrown  together  with  fo  much  irregularity  and  con- 
fufion,  they  form  a  great  variety  of  hollow  bottoms.  Ad- 
difon. — Inordinate  practice ;  vice. — Religion  is  fomewhat 
lefs  in  danger  of  corruption,  while  the  finner  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  obligations  of  his  duty,  and  is  alhamed  of  his 
irregularities.  Rogers. 

IRREG'ULARLY,  adv.  Without  obfervation  of  rule 
or  method. — It  may  give  fome  light  to  thofe  whofe  con¬ 
cern  for  their  little  ones  makes  them  fo  irregularly  bold  as 
to  confult  their  own  reafon  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  rather  than  to  rely  upon  old  cultom.  Locke. 

Your’s  is  a  foul  irregularly  great, 

Which,  wanting  temper,  yet  abounds  with  heat.  Dryden , 

IRREG'ULARNESS ,/.  [from  irregular .]  The  Hate  of 
being  irregular. 

To  IRREG'ULATE,  v.a.  [from  in  and  regula,  Lat.] 
To  make  irregular;  to  diforder. — Its  fluctuations  are  but 
motions  fubfervient,  which  winds,  Ihelves,  and  every  in- 
terjacency,  irregulates.  Brown. 

IRRF.G'ULOUS,  adj.  [in  and  regula,  Lat.]  Licentious? 
Thou,  leagu’d  with  that  irregulous  devil  Cloten, 

Haft  here  cut  off  my  lord.  Shakefpeare. 

IRRELATIVE,  adj.  Having  no  reference  to  any¬ 
thing;  Angle;  unconnected. — Separated  by  the  voice  of 
God,  things  in  their  fpecies  came  out  in  uncommunicated 
varieties  and  irrelative  feminalities.  Brown. 

IRREL'EVANT,  adj.  Not  to  the  point. 

IRRELI'GION,  f.  Contempt  of  religion;  impiety. — 
The  weapons  with  which  I  combat  irreligion  are  already 
confecrated.  Dryden. — We  behold  every  inftance  of  pro- 
phanenefs  and  irreligion,  not  only  committed,  but  defended 
and  gloried  in.  Rogers. 

IRRELI'GIOUS,  adj.  Contemning  religion;  impious. 
— Shame  and  reproach  is  generally  the  portion  of  the  im¬ 
pious  and  irreligious.  South. 

Whoever  fees  thefe  irreligious  men, 

With  burthen  of  a  ficknefs  weak  and  faint. 

But  hears  them  talking  of  religion  then, 

And  vowing  of  their  fouls  to  ev’ry  faint.  Davies. 

Contrary  to  religion. — Wherein  that  fcripture  ftandeth  not 
the  church  of  God  in  any  Head,  or  ferveth  nothing  at  all 
to  direCl,  but  may  be  let  pafs  as  needlefs  to  be  confulted 
with,  we  judge  it  profane,  impious,  and  irreligious,  to  think. 
Hooker. — Might  not  the  queen’s  domeftics  be  obliged  to 
avoid  fwearing,  and  irreligious  profane  difcourfe  ?  Swift. 

IRRELI'GIOUSLY,  adv.  With  impiety;  with  irre¬ 
ligion. — If  they  keep  any  inmate  thus  irreligioufy  difpofed 
in  their  houfes,  they  forfeit  ten  pounds  per  month.  Black - 
Jlone. 

IRRELI'GIOUSNESS,/  The  ftate  of  being  irreligious. 

IRRE'MEABLE,  adv.  [ irremeabilis ,  Lat.]  Admitting 
no  return : 

The  keeper  charm’d,  the  chief  without  delay 

Pafs’d  on,  and  took  th’  irremeable  way.  Dryden. 

IRREME'DIABLE,  adj.  Admitting  no  cure;  not  to 
be  remedied. — They  content  themfelves  with  that  which 
was  the  irremediable  error  of  former  times,  or  the  neceflity 
of  the  prefent  hath  call  upon  them.  Hooker. — A  fteady 
hand,  in  military  affairs,  is  more  requilite  than  in  peace, 
becaule  an  error  committed  in  war  may  prove  irremediable. 
Bacon. 

IRREME'DI ABLENESS,/.  The  ftate  of  being  reme- 
dilefs. 

IRREME'DIABLY,  adv.  Without  cure. — It  happens 
to  us  irremediably  and  inevitably,  that  we  may  perceive 
thefe  accidents  are  not  the  fruits  of  our  labour,  but  gifts 
of  God.  Taylor. 

5  E 
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IRREMIS'SIBLE,  adj.  [in  and  remitto ,  Lat.  irremijjible , 
Fr.]  Not  to  be  pardoned. 

IRREMIS  SIBLENE5S,/  The  quality  of  being  not  to 
be  pardoned. — Thence  arifes  the  aggravation  and  irre- 
mifiblentfs  of  the  fin.  Hammond. ' 

IRREMIS'SIBLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  par¬ 
doned; 

IRREMOVABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  moved  ;  not  to  be 

changed-:  « 

He  is  irremovable , 

Refolv’d  for  flight.  Skakefpeare. 

IRREMU'NERABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  munero,  to  reward.]  Incapable  of  being  rewarded. 

Bailey. 

IRRENOW'NED,  adj  Void  of  honour.  We  now  fay, 

UiNRENOWNED  : 

For  all  he  did  was  to  deceive  good  knights. 

And  draw  them  from  purfuit  of  praife  and  fame 

To  fiuggifh  doth  and  fenfual  delights. 

And  end  their  days  in  irretiowned  fhame.  Fairy  Queen. 

IRREP'ARABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  recovered;  not  to 
be  repaired. — The  ftory  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  teaches, 
that  piety  and  innocence  cannot  mifs  of  the  divine  pro¬ 
tection,  and  that  the  only  lofs  irreparable  is  that  of  our 
probity.  Garth. 

IRREP'ARABLENESS,  f.  [from  irreparable .]  The 
Rate  of  being  irreparable. 

IRREP'ARABLY,  adv.  Without  recovery;  without 
amends. — The  cutting  off  that  time,  induftry,  and  gifts, 
whereby  fhe  would  be  nourilhed,  were  irreparably  injurious 
to  her.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IRREPLEVIABLE,  or  Irreplevisable,  adj.  That 
neither  may  nor  ought  to  be  replevied,  or  delivered  on 
fureties.  13  Ed.  I.Jl.  1.  c.  2.  It  is  againft  the  nature  of  a 
diltrefs  for  rent,  to  be  irreplevifable.  1  Inf.  145. 

IRREPOS'CIBLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
repofeo,  to  aik  again.]  Incapable  of  being  required  again. 
Cole.  Not  afed. 

IRREPREHEN'SIBLE,  adj.  Exempt  from  blame. 

IRREPREHEN'SIBLENESS,/  The  ftate  of  being  ir- 
reprehenfible. 

IRREPREHEN'SIBLY,  adv.  Without  blame. 

IRREPRESEN'TABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  figured  by 
any  reprefentation. — God’s  irreprefentable  nature  doth  hold 
againft  making  images  of  God.  Stilling  feet. 

IRREPRO'ACHABLE,  adj.  Free  from  blame;  free 
from  reproach. — Their  prayer  may  be,  that  they  raife  up 
and  breed  as  irreproachable  a  young  family  as  their  parents 
have  done.  Pope. 

IRREPRO'ACHABLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being 

irreproachable. 

IRKEPRO'ACHABLY,  adv.  Without  blame ;  with¬ 
out  reproach. 

IRREPROVEABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  blamed ;  irre¬ 
proachable. 

IRREPROVEABLENESS,/.  The  ftate  of  being  irre- 
proveable. 

IRREPROVEABLY,  adv.  Beyond  reproach. — To  live 
chaftely,  irrepreveably,  and  in  word  and  deed  to  fliow  them- 
felves  worthy  of  fuch  a  dignity.  IVeever. 

IRRESIS'TABLE,  and  its  derivatives.  See  Irre¬ 
sistible. 

IRRESISTIBIL'ITY,  f.  Power  or  force  above  oppo- 
fition. — The  doctrine  of"  irreffibility  of  grace,  if  it  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  there  is  nothing  to  be  aftixt  to  gratitude. 

Hammond. 

IRRESIS'TJBLE,  adj.  Superior  to  oppofition.. — Fear 
doth  grow  from  an  apprehenfion  of  the  Deity,  indued 
with  irreffible  power  to  hurt;  and  is  of  all  affections, 
anger  excepted,  the  unapteft  to  admit  conference  with 
reafon.  Hooker. 

IRRESIS'TIBLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  oppofed. 
-—God  irreffibly  fways  all  manner  of  events  on  earth. 
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Dryden. — Fond  of  pleafing  and  endearing  ourfclves  to 
thofe  we  eiteern,  we  are  irreffibly  led  into  the  fame  incli¬ 
nations  and  averfions  with  them.  Rogers. 

IRRESIST'LESS,  adj.  [A  barbarous  ungrammatical 
conjunction  of  two  negatives.]  Irreliltible  ;  reliftlefs  : 
Thofe  radiant  eyes,  whofe  irrefflejs  flame 
Strikes  Envy  dumb,  and  keeps  Sedition  tame. 

They  can  to  gazing  multitudes  give  law. 

Convert  the  factious,  and  the  rebel  awe.  Granville. 

IRRES'OLUBLE,  adj.  [in  and  refolubilis,  Lat.]  Not  to 
be  broken;  not  to  be  diffolved. — In  factitious  fal  ammo¬ 
niac  the  common  and  urinous  falts  are  fo  well  mingled, 
that  both  in  the  open  fire  and  in  fubliming-veffels  they 
rife  together  as  one  fait,  which  feems  in  fuch  veffels  irre- 
foluble  by  fire  alone.  Boyle. 

IRRES'OLUBLENESS,  f.  Refiftance  to  reparation  of 
the  parts. — Quercetanus  lias  this  confeflion  of  the  irre- 
folublenefs  of  diamonds.  Boyle. 

IRRESOL'VEDLY,  adv.  Without  fettled  determina¬ 
tion. — Divers  of  my  friends  have  thought  it  ftrange  to 
hear  me  fpeak  fo  irrefolvedly  concerning  thofe  things, 
which  fome  take  to  be  the  elements,  and  others  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  of  all  mixed  bodies.  Boyle. 

IRRES'OLUTE,  adj.  Not  conftant  in  purpofe;  not  de¬ 
termined. — To  make  reflections  upon  what  is  paft,  is  the 
part  of  ingenious  but  irrefolute  men.  Temple. 

So  Myrrha’s  mind,  impell’d  on  either  fide. 

Takes  ev’ry  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide; 

Irrefolute  on  which  fhe  fiiould  rely. 

At  lalt,  unfix’d  in  all,  is  only  fix’d  to  die.  Dryden . 

IRRES'OLUTELY,  adv.  Without  firmnefs  of  mind  ; 
without  determined  purpofe. 

IRRES'OLUTENESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  undeter¬ 
mined. 

IRRESOLU'TION,  f.  Want  of  firmnefs  of  mind. — 
I.rrefolution  on  the  fchemes  of  life,  which  offer  themfelves 
to  our  choice,  and  incdnftancy  in  purfuing  them,  are  the 
greateft  caufes  of  all  our  unhappinefs.  Addijon. 

IRRESPECTIVE,  adj.  Having  no  regard  to  any  cir- 
cumftances. — According  to  this  doCtrine,  it  muft  be  re- 
folved  wholly  into  the  abfolute  irrefpeBive  will  of  God. 
Rogers. 

IRRESPECTIVELY,  adv.  Without  regard  to  circum- 
ftances. — He  is  convinced,  that  all  the  promiles  belong  to 
him  abfolutely  and  irrejpedively.  Hammond. 

IRRETRIEVABLE,  adj.  [in  and  retrieve.]  Not  to  be 
repaired  ;  irrecoverable  ;.  irreparable. — The  effects  of  vice 
in  the  prefent  world  are  often  extreme  mifery,  irretrievable 
ruin,  and  even  death.  Butler's  Analogy. 

IRRETRIEVABLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  irre¬ 
trievable. 

IRRETRIEVABLY,  aifo.  Irreparably;  irrecoverably. 
— It  would  not  defray  the  charge  of  the  extraction,  and 
therefore  muft  have  been  all  irretrievably  loft,  and  ufelefs 
to  mankind,  was  it  not  by  this  means  collected.  Woodward. 

IRRETUR'NABLE,  adj.  Not  to  return : 

Forth  irreturnable  flies  the  fpoken  word, 

Be  it  in  feoff,  in  earnelt,  or  in  bord.  Skakefpeare . 

IRREV'ERENCE,  f.  Want  of  reverence;  want  of  ve¬ 
neration  ;  want  of  refpeCt. — Having  feen  our  fcandalous 
irreverence  towards  God’s  worfhip  in  general,  ’tis  eafy  to 
make  application  to  the  feveral  parts  of  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 
— State  of  being  difregarded. — The  concurrence  of  the 
lioufe  of  peers  in  that  fury  can  be  imputed  to  no  one 
thing  more  than  to  the  irreverence  and  fcorn  the  judges 
were  juftly  in,  who  had  been  always  looked  upon  there 
as  the  oracles  of  the  law.  Clarendon. 

IRREV'ERENT,  adj.  Not  paying  due  homage  or  re¬ 
verence  ;  not  expreffmg  or  conceiving  due  veneration  or 
refpeCl. — Swearing,  and  the  irreverent  uling  the  name 
of  God  in  common  dilcourfe,  is  another  abufe  of  the 
tongue.  Ray. 
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Witnefs  the  irreverent  Ion 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark;  who,  for  the  Ihame 
Done  to  his  father,  heard  his  heavy  curie. 

Servant  of  fervants,  on  his  vicious  race.  Milton. 

IRREV'ERENTLY,  adv.  Without  due  refpeft  or  ve¬ 
neration. — ’Tis  but  an  ill  eflay  of  reverence  and  godly 
fear  to  ufe  the  gcfpel  irreverently .  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

IRREV'ERENTNESS,  f:  The  want  of  reverence. 

IRREVERSIBLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  recalled  f  not  to  be 
changed. — The  fins  of  his  chamber  and  his  clofet  Ihall  be 
produced  before  men  and  angels,  and  an  eternal  itnverjibk 
fentence  be  pronounced.  Rogers. 

IRREVERSIBLY,  adv.  Without  change. — The  title 
of  fundamentals,  being  ordinarily  confined  to  the  doft nines 
of  faith,  hath  occafioned  that  great  fcandal  in  the  church, 
at  which  fo  many  myriads  of  Solifidians  have  (tumbled, 
and  fallen  irreverfbly,  by  conceiving  heaven  a  reward  of 
true  opinions.  Hammond  cn  Fundamentals. 

IRREVOCABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  recalled  •,  not  to  be 
brought  back;  not  to  be  reverfed. — That  which  is  pad  is 
gone  and  irrevocable ;  therefore  they  do  but  trifle  that  la¬ 
bour  in  pad  works.  Bacon. 

The  feccnd,  both  for  piety  renown’d. 

And  puiflant  deeds,  a  promile  Dial!  receive 
Irrevocable,  that  his  regal  throne 

For  ever  Dial  1  endure.  Milton. 

By  her  irrevocable  fate, 

War  Ihall  the  country  wade,  and  change  the  date.  Dryden. 

IRREy'OC ABLENESS, y:  [from  irrevocable .]  The  date 
of  being  irrevocable. 

IRREVOCABLY,  adv.  Without  recal. — If  air  were 
kept  out  four  or  five  minutes,  the  fire  would  be  irrevocably 
extinguidied.  Boyle. 

To  IRRIGA'TE,  V.  a.  [irrigo,  Lat.]  To  wet ;  to 
moiden ;  to  water. — The  heart,  which  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  the  body,  doth  continually  irrigate,  nourilh, 
keep  hot,  and  fupple,  all  the  members.  Ray. 

They  keep  a  bulky  charger  near  their  lips, 

With  which,  in  often  interrupted  deep, 

Their  frying  blood  compels  to  irrigate 

Their  dry  furr’d  tongues.  A.  Phillips. 

IRRIGA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  watering  or  rr.oilfen- 
ing. — Help  of  ground  is  by  watering  and  irrigation.  Bacon. 

The  Rev.  T.  Wright,  reftor  of  Ould  in  Northampton- 
Jhire,  is  the  mod  judicious  writer  upon  irrigation  that 
we  have  met  with.  This  gentleman  has  publilhed  three 
pamphlets  upon  this  fubject,  each  about  ten  years  apart. 
The  fird,  publilhed  in  1789,  was  entitled,  An  Account  of 
Watering  Meadows;  but  in  the  two  lad,  1799  and  1810, 
he  rejects  the  term  watering,  as  not  contributing  towards 
a  clear  conception  of  the  bufinefs,  but  merely  affording 
an  idea  of  wetting  the  land  by  a  fmall  and  inconfiderable 
portion  of  water ;  and  he  therefore  fubditutes  the  term 
floating,  as;  more  exprefiive  of  the  procefs  intended  ;  which 
is,  covering  the  whole  furface  of  the  meadow  with  a  thin 
Iheet,  not  of  dagnant,  but  of  flowing,  water;  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  from  a  large  flream.  In  the  county  of  Glouceder 
and  in  Wiltlhire,  it  is  frequently  called  drowning ,  or  win¬ 
ter-drowning ;  but  this  runs  into  the  oppofite  extreme, 
and  denotes  too  much  water  in  ufe,  and  feems  to  exprefs 
water  kept  in  a  dagnant  date,  which  is  pernicious  if  luf- 
fered  to  continue  any  length  of  time. 

Of  the  advantages  of  doating,  this  gentleman  fpeaks  in 
terms  the  mod  encouraging.  He  reprefents,  as  others 
have  done,  that  the  water  of  every  copious  and  rapid 
dream  is  loaded  with  manure  of  the  mod  fertilizing  qua¬ 
lity  ;  and  with  this  water  it  is  poflible  to  make  land  al- 
mod  as  rich  as  you  pleafe,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
foil  or  of  the  lubfoil,  even  without  attending  fo  nicely 
to  fyftem  as  you  neceflarily  mud  when  clear  fpring-water 
is  ufed  ;  and,  by  the  contents  of  this  turbid  water,  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  foil  is  given  to  the  land  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years. 
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,e  The  primary  objefts  of  floating  are.  I  .aflert,  limply 
thefe  two,  to  procure  a  deoofit  of  manure  from  the  water 
ufed,  and  by  the  .water  -at  tire- fame  time  to  (helter  the" 
land  from  the  feverity  of  winter:  and  the  chief  eflentials 
of  the  art  are,  that  the  water  ihall  be  made  to  flow  over 
the  furface  of  the  hud  an  inch  deep,  during  winter,  and 
that  every  part  of  the"  works  Ihall  be  fo  conftrufted  as  to 
keep  the  whole  of  the  water  in  condant  motion.  Without 
attention  to  thefe  t-.vo  lad  reqiiifitcs,  the  above  objefts,  to 
which  ail  others  areiubfervient,  cannot  be  fully  obtained  ; 
for,  if  the  water  does  not  flow  an  inch  deep,  you  do  not 
ufe  fo  much  water  as  might  be  effeftynny  drained  or  lifted 
by  the  grafs,  and  of  courfe  do  not  colleft  as  much  muci¬ 
lage  as  might  be  expefted,  nor  give  a  complete  (belter  to 
the  land.  If  you  ufe  much  more  than  an  inch  depth, 
and  continue  it  for  leveral  weeks,  you  dedroy  your  belt 
grades,  winch  will  not  bear  to  be  under  water  for  many 
weeks  in  fucceffion  :  and,  if  any  of  the  works  are  cut  en¬ 
tirely  upon  a  dead  level,  a  certain  part  of  the  water  will 
be  kept  in  a  dagnant  date,  depending  its  fediment  in  the 
ditches  more  than  on  the  furface  of  the  meadow,  and 
foaking  into,  and  chilling,  the  land.  If,  however,  you  can- 
fo  form  your  meadow  as  to  ufe  the  above  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  on  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  land,  and  each  part  has 
a  regular  defeent,  the  meadow  will  enjoy  every  encou¬ 
ragement  and  protection  which  grafs-land  is  capable  of 
receiving  from  the  care  and  culture  of  man. 

“  The  art  of  winter-floating  is  worthy  of  no  mean  com¬ 
mendation,  on  three  efpecial  accounts,  or  for  its  tffiree 
leading  or  cardinal  properties  :  namely,  its  affording  grafs 
at  an  unufual  feafon,  and  when  it  is  mod  wanted  ;  its 
certainty  in  the  hay-crop  ;  and  its  requiring  no  dung- 
Thefe  properties  I  venture  to  edimate  at  3I.  per  acre  per 
ann.  additional  value,  even  upon  good  land,  and  much 
more  upon  bad  land;  and  this  edimate,  I  prefume,  will 
not  be  thought  highly  dated  by  any  farmer  who  has  had 
a  full  dock  of  cattle  and  fheep  in  a  late  fpriifg,  and  has 
had  it  in  his  power  to  have  recourfe  to  a  meadow  of  this 
defeription.” 

Yet,  notwithdanding  the  advantages  hdre  fo  clearly 
fpecified,  and  which  are  of  much  moment  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  every  farmer,  Mr.  W.  obferves,  and  laments* 
that  “  the  praftice  is  dill  very  partially  adopted,  very  ge¬ 
nerally  mifunderltood,  very  drangely  mifreprefented,  and 
in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  mere  wetting  of  the  land.” 
Thefe  are,  indeed,  good  reafons  for  direfting  the  attention 
of  farmers  to  this  fubject.  We  fhall  therefore  briefly  ex¬ 
plain  his  method  of  forming  a  floating  meadovr,  referring 
to  his  lad  treatife,  “  The  Formation  and  Management  of 
Floated  Meadows,”  for  a  more  ample  detail. 

“  Before  I  begin  to  point  out  the  particular  mode  of 
forming  a  floated  meadow,  fuch  quedions  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  necedary  to  be  propoled  :  Will  the  dream  of  w'a- 
ter  to  be  employed  in  floating  admit  of  a  temporary  wear 
or  dam  acroi’s  it  ?  Can  you  dam  up,  and  raife  the  water 
high  enough  to  flow  over  the  furface  of  your  land  with¬ 
out  flooding  or  injuring  your  neighbour’s  land  ?  Or,  is 
your  water  already  high  enough,  without  a  wear  ?  or  can 
you  make  it  fo,  by  taking  it  out  of  the  dream  higher  up, 

,  and,  by  the  conductor,  keeping  it  up  nearly  to  its  level, 
till  it  enters  the  meadow  ?  And  can  you  draw  the  water 
off  your  meadow  as  quick  as  it  is  brought  on  ?  If  thefe 
quedions  fugged  no  infuperable  difficulty,  but  can  freely 
be  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  you  may  proceed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  directions  : 

“  In  the  fird  piace,  when  the  defeent  is  not  fufficiently 
great  to  be  determined  by  the  eye,  take  an  accurate  level 
of  the  ground  intended  for  floating,  and  compare  the 
liigheft  part  of  it  wdth  the  dream  of  water  to  be  ufed. 
Afcertain  how  many  inches  fall  there  are,  from  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  water  to  the  highed  part  of  the  land  :  if  the 
liighelt  part  of  the  land  be  adjoining  to  the  dream,  the 
procefs  is  eafy  :  but  if,  as  it  often  happens,  it  be  didant 
from  (or  the  far.thed  part  from)  the  dream,  the  execution 
becomes  more  difficult ;  as  it  is  neceflary  that  the  fides  of 
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the  ditch,  which  conveys  the  water  for  diftribution,  fhould 
be  railed  all  that  diftance,  and  kept  high  enough  to  carry 
tiie  water  to  the  aforefaid  liigheft  part.  In  this  cafe,  cut, 
in  as  direft  a  line  as  circumftances  will  allow,  a  wide  ditch, 
or  mafter-feeder,  keeping  up  its  banks,  not  upon  a  dead 
level,  but  with  a  gradual  defcent  from  beginning  to  end.. 
Suppofing,  for  inftance,  the  higheft  part  of  the  meadow 
to  be  one  hundred  yards  diftant  from  the  ftream,  and  you 
have  five  inches  fall  in  that  diltance,  you  are  to  give  to 
the  whole  length  an  equal  degree  of  defcent,  that  is,  to 
each  twenty  yards  one  inch  fall,  and  then  every  drop  of 
water  will  be  kept  in  equable  and  conltant  motion.  Some¬ 
times  the  land  has  a  very  uneven  furface,  and  there  are 
two  or  more  parts  of  it  confiderably  higher  than  the  reft ; 
it  will  then  be  neceffary  to  give  to  each  higher  part  its 
refpeftive  feeder.  It  will  be  found,  that  one  feeder  made 
diagonally,  and  two  others  in  different  direftions,  will,  in 
general,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  fmaller  works,  (what¬ 
ever  be  the  form  or  fituation  of  the  meadow,)  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  eft'eft  a  regular  diftribution  of  the  water  over  the 
whole  furface  of  the  land.  The  width  of  each  feeder  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  number  and  length  of  the  fmaller  ditches, 
or  floating  gutters,  which  it  is  to  fupply  with  water.” 

A  ditch  of  ten  feet  wide  and  three  deep  will  commonly 
water  ten  acres  of  land.  When  there  are  three  works  in 
a  meadow,  and  flood-hatches  at  the  mouth  of  each,  when 
the  water  is  not  lufficient  to  cover  the  whole  completely 
at  once,  it  may  be  watered  at  three  different  times,  by 
taking  out  one  of  the  hatches,  and  keeping  the  other  two 
in.  In  this  cafe,  when  the  water  has  run  over  one  divi- 
fion  of  the  land  for  ten  days,  it  may  then  be  taken  off 
that  and  tumbled  over  to  another,  by  taking  up  another 
hatch  and  letting  down  the  former;  by  which  means  the 
three  divifions  will  have  a  proper  (hare  of  the  water  alter¬ 
nately,  and  each  reap  equal  benefit.  The  bottom  of  the 
fir  ft  work  ought  to  be  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
when  the  fall  in  the  meadow  will  admit  of  it;  for,  the 
deeper  the  water  is  drawn,  the  more  mud  it  carries  along 
with  it.  From  the  works,  cut,  at  right  angles,  fmaller 
ditches  or  troughs,  having  a  breadth  proportioned  to  the 
diftance  to  which  fome  part  of  the  water  is  to  be  carried, 
their  diftance  from  each  other  being  about  twelve  yards. 
A  trough  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  will  water  a 
furface  twelve  yards  wide  and  forty  feet  long.  In  each 
trough  as  well  as  ditch  place  frequent  (tops  and  obftruc- 
tions,  efpecially  when  the  water  is  rapid,  to  keep  it  high 
enough  to  flow  through  the  notches  or  over  the  fides. 
Each  ditch  and  trough  is  gradually  contradted  in  width, 
as  the  quantity  of  water  conftantly  decreafes  the  farther 
they  proceed.  Between  every  two  troughs,  and  at  an  equal 
diftance  from  both,  cut  a  drain  as  deep  as  you  pleafe  pa¬ 
rallel  to  them,  and  wide  enough  to  receive  all  the  water 
that  runs  over  the  adjacent  lands,  and  to  carry  it  off  into 
the  mailer-drain  with  fuch  rapidity  as  to  keep  the  whole 
Iheet  of  water  in  conftant  motion  ;  and,  if  poffible,  not  to 
fuft’er  a  drop  to  ftagnateupon  the  whole  meadow.  “  For  a 
Jlagnation  (though  it  is  recommended  by  a  Mr.  D.  Young 
for  the  improvement  of  arable  land)  is  what  we  never  ad¬ 
mit  in  our  fvftem  of  watering  ;  for  we  find  that  it  rots  the 
turf,  foaks  and  ftarves  the  land,  and  produces  nothing 
but  coarfe  grafs  and  aquatic  weeds.  When  a  meadow  lies 
cold,  flat,  and  fwampy,  the  width  of  the  bed,  or  the  dif¬ 
tance  between  the  trough  and  drain,  ought  to  be  very 
fmall,  never  exceeding  fix  yards:  indeed,  in  this  cafe,  you 
can  fcarcely  cut  your  land  too  much,  provided  the  water 
be  plentiful ;  for  the  more  you  cut,  the  more  water  you 
require.  The  fall  of  the  bed  in  every  meadow  fhould  be 
half  an  inch  in  a  foot :  lefs  will  do,  but  more  is  definable; 
for,  when  the  draught  is  quick,  the  herbage  is  always  fine 
and  fweet.  The  water  ought  never  to  flow  more  than  two 
inches  deep,  nor  lefs  than  one  inch,  except  in  the  warm 
months.” 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  all  the  ditches,  troughs, 
and  drains,  fhould  be  thoroughly  cleanfed,  by  ths  fpade 
and  breafl-plough,  from  weeds,  grafs,  and  mud ;  and  well 


repaired,  if  they  have  received  any  injury  from  cattle. 
After  a  fhovver,  when  the  water  is  thick  and  muddy,  turn 
over  the  meadow  as  much  water  as  you  can  without  in¬ 
juring  the  banks  of  the  works,  efpecially  if  the  land  be 
poor;  as  in  this  month,  according  to  Mr.  Wright,  the 
water  contains  many  more  fertilizing  particles,  which  he 
calls  falls  and  richnefs,  than  later  in  the  winter.  In  de¬ 
fence  of  this  pofition,  of  which  it  feems  the  Monthly  Re¬ 
viewers  have  doubted,  our  author  urges,  that,  though  he 
is  not  able  to  prove  it  by  any  chemical  analylis,  yet  ic 
feems  evident,  that  “  after  the  firft  waffling  of  farm-yards, 
various  finks,  ditches,  and  the  furface  of  all  the  adjoining 
fields,  which  have  lain  dry  for  fome  time,  the  common 
ftream  fhould  then  contain  much  more  fatnefs  than  when 
the  fame  premifes  have  been  repeatedly  wafhed.”  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  Gloucefterfhire  far¬ 
mers;  who,  if  they  can  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  procure 
plenty  of  muddy  water  to  overflow  their  grounds  for  one 
week,  look  upon  it  to  be  equally  valuable  with  what  is 
procured  during  all  the  reft  of  the  winter.  In  fupport  of 
this,  he  quotes  the  following  words  of  Mr.  Forbes,  in  a 
treatife  on  watering :  “  The  water  fhould  be  let  in  upon 
the  meadow  in  November,  when  the  firft  great  rains  make 
it  muddy,  for  then  it  is  full  of  a  rich  fediment,  brought 
down  from  the  lands  of  the  country  through  which  it 
runs,  and  is  wafhed  into  it  by  the  rain;  and,  as  the  fedi- 
nient  brought  by  the  firft  floods  is  the  richeft,  the  carri¬ 
ages  and  drains  of  the  meadow  fhould  all  be  fcoured  clean 
and  in  order,  before  thefe  floods  come.” 

“  In  oppolition  (adds  Mr.  Wright)  to  the  opinion  of 
practical  waterers,  that  the  muddinef's  of  the  water  is  of 
little  confequence,  I  hefitate  not  to  affirm,  that  the  mud 
is  of  as  much  confequence  in  winter-watering  as  dung  is 
in  the  improvement  of  a  poor  upland  field.  For  each 
meadow  in  this  neighbourhood  is  fruitful  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  mud  that  it  collects  from  the  water. 
And,  indeed,  what  can  be  conceived  more  enriching  than 
the  abundant  particles  of  putrid  matter  which  float  in  the 
water,  and  are  diftributed  over  the  furface  of  the  land, 
and  applied  home  to  the  roots  of  the  grafs.  It  is  true, 
that  any  the  mod  fimple  water  thrown  over  a  meadow  in 
proper  quantity,  and  not  fuffered  to  ftagnate,  will  flielter 
it  in  winter,  and  in  the  warmth  of  fpring  w’ill  force  a  crop  ; 
but  this  unufual  force  muft  exhauft  the  ftrength  of  the 
land,  which  will  require  an  annual  fupply  of  manure  in 
fubftance,  or  in  a  courfe  of  years  the  foil  will  be  impaired 
rather  than  improved.  The  meadows  in  this  county, 
which  lie  next  below  a  market-town  or  village,  are  inva¬ 
riably  the  beft ;  and  thofe  which  receive  the  water  after 
it  has  been  two  or  three  times  ufed,  reap  proportionably 
lefs  benefit  from  it :  for  every  meadow  that  is  well  laid 
out,  and  has  any  quantity  of  grafs  upon  its  furface,  will 
aft  as  a  fine  fieve  upon  the  water,  which,  though  it  flow 
in  ever  fo  muddy,  will  be  returned  back  to  the  ftream  as 
clear  as  it  came  from  the  fountain.  This  circumflance, 
when  there  is  a  range  of  meadows  to  be  vyatered,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  different  perfons,  when  water  is  fcarce,  creates 
vehement  contentions  and  ftruggles  for  the  firft  ufe  of  it. 
The  proprietors  are  therefore  compelled  to  agree  among 
themfelves,  either  to  have  the  firft  ufe  alternately,  or  for 
the  higher  meadows  to  dam  up,  and  ufe  only  one  half  or 
a  lefs  portion  of  the  river.  Our  farmers  know  the  mud 
to  be  of  fo  much  confequence  in  watering,  that,  whenever 
they  find  it  collefted  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  or  the 
ditches,  they  hire  men  whole  days  to  diflurb  and  raife  it 
with  rakes  made  for  the  purpofe,  that  it  may  be  carried 
down  by  the  water,  and  fpread  upon  their  meadows.  One 
meadow  in  South  Cerney,  1  think,  is  an  inconteftible 
proof  of  the  confequence  of  muddy  water.  It  is  watered 
by  a  branch  of  the  common  ftream  that  runs  for  about 
half  a  mile  down  a  public  road.  This  water,  by  the  mud 
on  the  road  being  continually  difturbed  by  carriages  and 
the  feet  of  cattle,  becomes  very  thick,  and  when  it  enters 
the  meadow  is  almoft  as  white  as  milk.  This  field,  which 
confifts  of  feven  acres,  was  a  few  years  ago  let  for  ios.  an 
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Here,  but  is  already  become  the  richeft  land  in  the  parilh, 
and  has  produced  at  one  crop  eighteen  loads  of  hay,  and 
each  load  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  weight.” 

In  further  confirmation  of  what  our  author  aflerts,  he 
quotes,  from  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  the  following 
words  of  Mr.  Wimpey  :  “As  to  the  forts  of  water,  little 
is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  which  does  not  encourage  and 
promote  vegetation,  even  the  moll  fimple,  elementary,  and 
uncompounded,  fluid  ;  heat  and  moilfure,  as  well  as  air, 
are  the  /me  qua  non  of  vegetation  as  well  as  animal  life. 
Different  plants  require  different  proportions  of  each  to 
live  and  flourifli ;  but  fome  of  each  is  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  all.  However,  experience  as  well  as  reafon  univerfally 
dhows,  that  the  more  turbid,  feculent,  and  replete  with  pu- 
trefeent  matter,  the  water  is,  the  more  rich  and  fertilizing 
it  proves.  Hally  and  impetuous  rains,  of  continuance  fuf- 
ficient  to  produce  a  flood,  not  only  difiolve  the  falts,  but 
wafh  the  manure  in  fubftance  off  .the  circumjacent  land 
into  the  rapid  current.  Such  turbid  water  is  both  meat 
and  drink  to  the  land;  and,  by  the  un&uous  fediment 
and  mud  it  depofits,  the  foil  is  amazingly  improved  and 
enriched.  The  virtue  of  water  from  a  fipring,  if  at  all  fu- 
perior  to  pure  elementary  water,  is  derived  from  the  feve- 
ral  ftrata  or  beds  of  earth  it  paries  through,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  fuch  ftrata,  it  may  be  friendly  or 
otherwife  to  vegetation.  If  it  paries  through  chalk,  marl, 
foflil  fhells,  or  any  thing  of  a  calcareous  nature,  it  would 
in  mod  foils  promote  the  growth  of  plants  ;  but  if  through 
metallic  ores,  or  earth  impregnated  with  the  vitriolic  acid, 
it  would  render  the  land  unfertile,  if  not  wholly  barren. 
In  general,  the  water  that  has  run  far  is  fuperior  to  that 
which  immediately  flows  from  the  fpring,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  that  which  is  feculent  and  muddy,  confiding  chiefly 
of  putrid  animal  fubltances  wafhed  down  the  ftream." 

Mr.  Wright,  having  difculfed  the  fubjeft  of  the  quality 
of  the  water,  proceeds  to  give  dire&ions  for  watering- 
through  the  different  months  of  the  year:  “In  December 
and  January,  the  chief  care  confifts  in  keeping  the  land 
fheltered  by  the  water  from  the  feverity  of  frofty  nights. 
It  is  neceflary,  however,  through  the  whole  winter,  every 
ten  days  or  fortnight  to  give  the  land  air,  by  taking  the 
water  off  entirely,  otherwife  it  would  rot  and  deftroy  the 
roots  of  the  grafs.  It  is  neceflary,  likewife,  that  a  proper 
perfon  Ihould  go  over  every  meadow'  at  leaft  twice  every 
week,  to  fee  that  the  water  is  equally  diftributed,  and  to 
remove  all  obftruttions  arifing  from  the  continual  in¬ 
flux  of  weeds,  leaves,  flicks,  and  the  like.  In  February, 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  care  and  caution.  If  you  now 
fuffer  the  water  to  remain  on  the  meadow  for  many  days 
without  intermiflion,  a  white  feum  is  raifed,  very  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  grafs ;  and  if  you  take  off  the  water,  and  ex- 
pofe  the  land  to  a  fevere  frofty  night,  without  its  being 
previoufly  dried  for  a  whole  day,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
tender  grafs  will  be  cut  off.  The  only  ways  to  avoid  both 
thefe  injuries  are,  either  to  take  the  water  off  by  day  to 
prevent  the  feum,  and  to  turn  it  over  again  at  night  to 
guard  againft  the  froft  ;  or,  if  this  praftice  be  too  trou- 
blefome,  both  may  be  prevented  by  taking  the  water  en¬ 
tirely  off  for  a  few  days  and  nights,  provided  the  fidt  day 
of  taking  off  be  a  dry  one  ;  for  if  the  grafs  experience  one 
fine  drying  day,  the  froft  at  night  can  do  little  or  no  in¬ 
jury.  The  feum  is  generated  chiefly  by  the  warmth  of 
the  fun,  when  the  water  is  thin  and  ufed  too  plentifully. 
Towards  the  middle  of  this  month  we  vary  our  practice 
in  watering,  by  ufing  only  about  half  the  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  which  is  made  ufe  of  earlier  in  the  winter,  all  that  is 
now  required  being  to  keep  the  ground  in  a  warm  moift 
ftate,  and  to  force  vegetation. 

“  At  the  beginning  of  March,  the  crop  of  grafs  in  the 
meadows  is  generally  fufficient  to  afford  an  abundant  paf- 
turage  for  all  kinds  of  flock,  and  the  water  is  taken  off 
for  near  a  week,  that  the  land  may  become  dry  and  firm 
before  the  heavy  cattle  are  turned  in.  It  is  proper,  the 
firft  week  of  eating  off  the  fpring-feed,  if  the  feafon  be 
cold,  to  give  the  cattle  a  little  hay  each  night. 
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“  It  is  a  cuftom  with  fome  farmers  in  Hamplhire,  to  eat 
off  the  fpring-grafs  of  their  meadows  with  ewes  and  lambs, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  we  do  a  field  of  turnips,  by  in- 
clofing  a  certain  portion  each  day  with  hurdle's  or  flakes, 
and  giving  them  hay  at  the  fame  time.  This  is  certainly 
inaking  the  mod  of  the  grafs,  and  an  excellent  method 
to  fine  and  fweeten  the  future  herbage.  In  this  month 
and  April,  you  may  eat  the  grafs  as  Ihort  and  clofe  as  you 
pleafe,  but  never  later;  for,  if  you  trefpafs  only  one  week 
on  the  month  of  May,  the  hay-crop  will  be  very  much 
impaired,  the  grafs  will  become  foft  and  woolly,  and  have 
more  the  appearance  and  quality  of  an  after-math  than  a 
crop.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  or  when  the  fpring- 
feeding  is  finilhed,  the  water  is  again  ufed  for  a  few  days 
by  way  of  wetting. 

“It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  watering  in  autumn, 
winter,  or  fpring,  will  not  produce  that  kind  of  herbage 
which  is  the  caule  of  the  rot  in  flieep ;  but  has  been  known 
to  remove  the  caufe  from  meadows  which  before  had  that 
baneful  effeft.  If,  however,  you  ufe  the  water  only  a 
few  days  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  all  the  lands  thus 
watered  will  be  rendered  unfafe  for  the  pafturage  of  Iheep. 
Of  this  I  was  lately  convinced  from  an  experiment  made 
by  a  friend.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  hay 
was  carried  off,  and  the  water  rendered  extremely  muddy 
and  abundant  by  feveral  days  rain,  he  thought  proper  to 
throw  it  over  his  meadows  for  ten  days,  in  which  time  a 
large  collection  of  extremely-rich  manure  was  made  upon 
the  land.  In  about  a  month  the  meadow  was  covered 
with  uncommon  luxuriancy  and  blacknefs  of  herbage. 
Into  this  grafs  were  turned  eight  found  ewes  and  two 
lambs.  In  fix  weeks  time  the  lambs  were  killed,  and  dif- 
covered  Itrong  fyrnptoms  of  rottennefs ;  and  in  about  a 
month  afterwards  one  of  the  ewes  was  killed,  and,  though 
it  proved  very  fat,  the  liver  was  putrid  and  replete  with 
the  infeCt  called  the  fluke  or  weevil;  the  other  ewes  were 
fold  to  a  butcher,  and  all  proved  unfound.  This  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  convinces  me,  by  the  very  extraordinary 
improvement  made  thereby  in  the  meadow,  that  muddy 
water  in  the  fummer  is  much  more  enriching  than  it  is  in 
autumn  or  winter;  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ufed  for  a 
week  at  leaft  every  wet  fummer,  notwithftanding  its  in¬ 
conveniences  to  flieep,  the  moft  profitable  fpecies  of  flock.’* 

Boggy  lands  require  more  and  longer-continued  water¬ 
ing  than  fuch  as  are  fandy  or  gravelly  ;  and,  the  larger 
the  body  of  water  that  can  be  brought  upon  them,  the 
better.  The  weight  and  ftrength  of  the  water  will  greatly 
aflift  in  comprefling  the  foil,  and  deftroying  the  roots  of 
the  weeds  that  grow  upon  it;  nor  can  the  water  be  kept 
too  long  upon  it,  particularly  in  the  winter  feafon;  and, 
the  cloler  it  is  fed,  the  better. 

To  improve  ftrong  clay  foils,  we  muft  endeavo'ur  to  the 
utmoft  to  procure  the  greateft  poflible  defeent  from  the 
trench  to  the  trench-drain  ;  which  is  beft  done  by  making 
the  trench-drains  as  deep  as  poflible,  and  applying  the 
materials  drawn  out  of  them  to  raife  the  trenches.  Then, 
with  a  ftrong  body  of  water,  taking  the  advantage  Of  the 
autumnal  floods,  and  keeping  the  water  fome  time  upon 
them  at  that  feafon,  and  as  often  as  convenient  during 
the  winter,  the  greateft  improvement  ofi  this  fort  of  foils 
may  be  made.  Warm  fand  or  gravelly  foils  are  the  moft 
profitable  under  the  watering  fyltem,  provided  the  water 
can  be  brought  over  them  at  plealure.  In  foils  of  this 
kind,  the  water  muft  not  be  kept  long  at  a  time,  but  often 
Ihifted,  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  land  frequently  re- 
frelhed  with  it;  under  which  circumftances  the  profit  is 
immenfe.  A  fpring-feeding,  a  crop  of  hay,  and  two  af¬ 
ter-maths,  may  be  obtained  in  a-year;  and  this,  probably, 
where  in  a  dry  fummer  fcarce  grafs  enough  could  be  found 
to  keep  a  flieep  alive.  If  the  ftream  be  large,  almoft  any 
quantity  of  land  may  be  watered  from  it;  and,  though  the 
expence  of  a  ware  over  it  is  great,  it  will  foon  be  repaid 
by  the  additional  crop. 

The  following  method  of  improving  a  water-meadow 
that  was  fpringy,  has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Bofwell  with  fuc- 
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cefs.  The  meadow  had  been  many  years  watered  by  a 
fpring  rifing  juft  above  it  from  a  barren  fandy  heath  ;  the 
foil  near  the  furface  was  in  home  places  a  gravelly  fand, 
in  otliers  a  fpongy  cork,  both  upon  a  ftrorig  clay  and  fand 
mixture,  which  retained  the  draining  of  the  lands  above 
it.  Whenever  it  had  been  wittered,  and  left  to  drain  it- 
felf  dry,  a  yeliowi(h-red  water  ftood  in  many  parts,  and 
oozed  out  of  others;  the  herbage  being  no  other  than  a 
poor,  miferable,  hairy,  grafs,  and  fmall  fedge.  Chalk  and 
afhes  had  been  thrown  over  it  to  very  little  purpofe.  It 
was  then  drained  underground  aflant  all  the  different  de- 
fcents,  and  all  thefe  drains  carried  into  one  large  drain, 
which  had  been  already  cut  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying 
off  the  water  when  the  meadow  was  overflowed.  Thefe 
drains  were  cut  quite  through  the  mixture  of  clay  and 
fand,  and  as  much  deeper  as  the  fall  of  the  ground  below 
would  admit  of;  then,  with  chalk  cut  for  the  purpofe, 
fmall  hollow  drains  were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  thefe; 
the  drains  were  then  filled  up  with  the  materials  that  came 
out.  This  was  done  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  and 
the  work  frequently  examined  through  the  feafon  ;  the 
foil  was  found  firmer  than  before,  and  none  of  that  nafty 
red  water  to  be  met  with  upon  the  furface,  though  it  con¬ 
tinually  oozed  into  the  drains.  In  autumn  the  meadow 
was  again  prepared  for  irrigation,  by  repairing  thofe 
trenches  and  drains  that  were  properly  fituated,  and  cut¬ 
ting  others  where  wanted.  The  w'ater  being  then  brought 
over  it  from  the  fame  fpring  as  before,  the  event  anfwered 
the  moll  fanguine  w'ifhes  of  the  proprietor;  the  effefts 
were  vifible  the  firft  year,  and  the  ground  has  been  con- 
ftantly  improving  ever  fince. 

Mr.  Bofwell  alfo  informs  us,  that  a  gentleman  in  Scot¬ 
land  had  applied  to  him  for  directions  to  water  fome  lands 
lying  on  the  fides  of  hills,  where  the  defcent  is  quick; 
and  of  which  there  are  many  in  this  country,  as  w'ell  as  in 
the  north  of  England.  It  would  be  difficult  to  water  fuch 
lands  by  means  of  drains  and  trenches  according  to  the 
directions  already  given  ;  becaufe  the  bends  in  the  trenches 
muft  be  very  near  together  and  large,  as  the  water  mull 
flow  out  of  the  trench  above  the  bend  to  flow  over  the 
pane  below  it;  the  number  and  fize  would  likewife  be  in¬ 
convenient-,  and  greatly  offend  the  eye.  Lands  of  this 
lort  are  generally  capable  of  being  ploughed  ;  in  which  cafe 
our  author  directs  them  to  be  once  ploughed  in  the  fpring, 
and  fown  with  oats  or  any  other  kind  of  grain  that  will 
rot  the  fward.  When  the  grain  is  harvefted,  plough  the 
land  acrofs;  the  laft  ploughing  with  the  Kentifh  plough, 
which  has  a  moveable  mold-board,  and  is  called  a  turn- 
wrijl  plough.  This  turns  the  furrows  down  the  fide  of 
the  hill,  the  horfes  going  forwards  and  backwards  in  the 
fame  furrows.  By  this  means  the  land  is  laid  flat  with 
out  any  open  furrows  in  it;  drefs  it  down  in  the  fpring 
very  fine,  and  fow  it  with  oats,  and  mix  with  fome  kinds 
of  grafs  feeds  very  thick.  Thus  the  ground  will  have  but 
few  irregularities  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  corn  is  carried  off, 
or  the  following  fpring  at  fartheft,  the  mains  and  drains 
may  be  cut  out. 

For  irrigating  coarfe  lands  that  are  firm  enough  to  bear 
the  plough,'  and  fituated  near  a  ftream,  our  author  gives 
the  following  directions.  “Let  the  land  thus  fituated  be 
ploughed  once  in  the  fpring,  and  fown  with  any  grain 
that  will  rot  fward.  As  foon  as  the  crop  is  off,  plough  it 
again,  and  leave  it  rough  through  the  winter.  Work  it 
down  early  in  the  fpring,  and  plough  it  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  trenches  are  to  lie,  making  the  ridges  of 
a  proper  fize  for  watering,  ten  or  twelve  yards  wide  for 
inftance ;  work  it-fine;  then  gather  the  ridges  up  again 
in  the  fame  manner,  making  the  laft  furrows  of  each  ridge 
as  deep  as  poffible.  If  the  land  be  not  fine,  drefs  ir  down 
again,  and  gather  it  np  a  fecond  time  if  neceflary;  and 
■with  a  (hovel  throw  the  earth  from  the  edges  of  the  fur¬ 
rows  to  the  tops  of.  the  ridges,  to  give  the  greateit  poffi¬ 
ble  defcent  from  the  trench  to  the  drain.  Sow  it  with 
oats  and  grafs-feeds  very  thick  ;  and,  after  the  corn  is  car¬ 
ried  off,  the  trenches  may  be  formed  upon  the  top  of  each 


ridge,  difperfmg  the  furrows  with  a  fpade  as  much  as  the 
fall  of  the  land  will  admit  of  for  the  drains;  taking  car® 
to  procure  fufficient  fall,  at  all  events,  to  drain  the  lands 
after  they  have  been  watered.  By  this  method  the  crops 
of  corn  will  nearly  pay  all  the  expence,  and  the  land  will 
be  in  excellent  order.” 

After  the  work  of  watering  a  meadow  is  totally  finiffi- 
ed,  and  the  hay  carried  off,  cattle  may  be  let  in  to  eat  the. 
after-math.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  then  be  neceflary 
to  examine  whether  or  not  the  mains  have  fuffered  any 
injury  from  their  feet;  whether  there  be  quantities  of 
mud  or  fand  collected  at  the  angles,  &c.  all  of  which 
muft  be  thrown  out,  .and  the  breaches  repaired  ;  by  which 
means  the  trenches,  drains,  See.  will  laft  three  years,  but 
otherwife  not  more  than  two.  The  roots,  mud,  St c.  may 
be  ufed  in  repairing  the  breaches,  but  never  left  upon  the 
fides  of  the  trenches  out  of  which  they-are  taken.  The 
tail-drains  require  to  be  cleanfed  oftener  than  any  of  the 
other  works,  for  this  obvious  reafon,  that  the  mud,  &c.  is 
carried  down  from  all  the  others  into  them;  where  if  it 
be  allowed  to  accumulate,  it  occafions  a  ftagnation  of  wa¬ 
ter  upon  the  meadow  itfelf.  In  repairing  the  trenches, 
particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  workmen  do 
not  make  them  any  wider  than  before,  which  they  are 
very  apt  to  do;  neither  are  they  to  be  allowed  to  throw 
the  materials  which  they  dig  out  in  a  ridge  behind  the 
edge  of  the  trench,  which  both  widens  it  and  promotes 
weeds. 

During  the  time  of  irrigation,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
examine  the  meadow  every  two  or  three  days,  in  order  to 
to  remove  obftruftions,  See.  If  the  drains  fliould  be  filled 
with  water  and  run  over,  they  ought  to  be  made  deeper; 
or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  they  Ihould  be  widened.  In 
the  winter-time  a  regular  ftrong  water  fhould  be  kept, 
avoiding  very  great  floods.  In  this  feafon,  the  water  may 
be  kept  on  the  ground  with  fafety  for  a  month,  or  even 
fix  weeks,  if  the  foil  be  corky  or  boggy  or  a  ftrong  clay; 
but  not  quite  fo  long  if  it  be  gravel  or  fand.  At  the  fe¬ 
cond  watering,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  will  be  fuffi¬ 
cient;  and,  after  Candlemas,  a  fortnight  will  be  rather  too 
long.  At  the  third  watering  a  week  will  be  fufficient, 
which  will  bring  it  to  about  the  middle  of  March;  by 
which  time,  if  the  weather  be  tolerably  mild,  the  grafs 
will  be  long  enough  for  the  ewes  and  lambs,  or  fatting- 
lambs  ;  which  may  then  be  turned  into  the  meadow  with 
great  advantage.  Even  in  the  end  of  February,  if  the 
winter  has  been  very  mild,  the  grafs  will  be  long  enough 
for  them.  Here  they  may  be  permitted  to  feed  till  the 
beginning  of  May,  changing  them  into  different  meadows. 
As  foon  as  they  are  taken  out,  the  water  muft  be  turned 
in  fora  week,  carefully  examining  every  trench  and  drain 
for  the  reafons  already  given.  The  water  is  then  to  be 
ffiifted  into  others,  alternately  watering  and  draining, 
leffening  the  time  the  water  remains  upon  it  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  grows  warmer;  and  in  five,  fix,  or  feven,  weeks,  the 
grafs  will  be  fit  to  be  mown  for  hay,  and  produce  from 
one  to  two  tons,  or  even  more,  an  acre  upon  good  ground. 

Mr.  Bofwell  directs,  that  about  a  week  before  the  grafs 
5s  to  be  mown  the  water  ffioukl  be  let  into  the  meadow 
for  twenty-four  hours;  which,  he  fays,  will  make  the 
ground  moift  at  the  bottom,  the  feythe  will  go  through 
it  the  more  eafily,  and  the  grafs  will  be  mown  clofer  to 
the  ground.  This  practice,  however,  is  entirely  difap- 
proved  of  by  Mr.  Wright.  “  Though  it  may  prevail  in 
Dorfetfhire  (fays  he),  it  is  very  feldom  advilable,  for  the 
following  reafons  :  Water  made  to  run  through  a  thick 
crop  of  grafs,  though  it  may  appear  ever  fo  pure,  will 
leave  a  certain  quantity  of  adherent  feum  or  •  feditnent, 
which  can  never  be  feparated  from  the  hay,  but  will  ren¬ 
der  it  unpalatable,  if  not  prejudical,  to  the  cattle  that  eat 
ir.  And  this,  wetting  of  the  land  and  grafs  will  impede 
the  drying  or  making  of  the  hay  perhaps  fome  days,  Which 
in  difficult  feaions  is  of  very  great  confequence  ;  and  it 
will  likewife  make  the  turf  too  loft  and  tender  to  fupport 
the  wheels  of  a  loaded,  waggon  in  carrying  off  the. hay. 

^  .  Befidesj. 
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Befides,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  one  day’s  wetting 
in  the  lummer  will,  upon  molt  meadows,  endanger  the 
i'oundnefs  of  every  fheep  that  feeds  upon  the  after-math.” 

The  fpring-feeding  ought  never  to  be  done  by  heavier 
cattle  than  fheep  or  calves;  for  larger  cattle  do  much  hurt 
by  poaching  the  ground  with  their  feet,  deftroying  the 
trenches,  and  fpoiling  the  grafs.  Mr.  Bofwell  like  wife 
greatly  recommends  a  proper  ufe  of  fpring-floods,  from 
'which  he  fays  much  benefit  may  be  derived  ;  but,  if  there 
is  any  quantity  of  grals  in  the  meadows  not  eaten,  thel'e 
floods  mult  be  kept  out,  otlierwife  the  grals  will  be  fpoiled  ; 
for  they  bring  with  them  fuch  quantities  of  fand  and 
mud,  which  ltick  to  the  grals,  that  the  cattle  will  rather 
ftarve  than  talte  it.  Great  quantities  of  egrafs,  or  after- 
math,  are  frequently  fpoiled  in  fat  countries  by  the  floods 
which  take  place  in  the  fall.  In  the  winter-time,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  ground  is  bare,  the  fand  and  mud  brought 
down  by  the  Hoods  is  loon  incorporated  with  the  foil, 
and  becomes  an  excellent  manure.  The  certain  rule  with 
regard  to  this  matter  is,,  “Make  ufe  of  the  Hoods  when 
tlie  grals  cannot  be  ufed  ;  avoid  them  when  the  grals  is 
long  or  loon  to  be  cut.” 

“  It  has  often  been  a  fubjefl  of  difpute  (fays  Mr.  Bof- 
weli),  whether,  from  the  latter  end  of  autumn  to  Can¬ 
dlemas,  the  throwing  a  very  Itrong  body  of  water,  where 
it  can  be  done,  over  the  meadows,  is  of  any  effential 
fervice  or  not?  Thofe  who  conlider  it  as  advantageous 
affect,  that,  when  the  waters  run  rude  and  Itrong  over 
the  ground,  they  beat  down  and  rot  the  tufts  of  foggy  or 
rough  grals,  fedge,  &c.  that  are  always  to  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  coarfe  meadow-ground  ;  and  therefore  are 
of  peculiar  fervice  to  them.  On  the  other  fide  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  that,  by  coming-  in  fo  large  a  body,  it  beats  the 
ground  (in  the  weak  places  particularly)  fo  bare,  that  the 
fward  is  deltroyed ;  and  alfo  brings  with  it  fuch  quantities 
of  leeds  of  weeds,  that  at  the  next  hay-feafon  the  land  in 
a  1  thofe  bare  places  bears  a  large  burden  of  weeds,  but 
little  grafs. 

“The  general  opinion  of  the  watermen  upon  this  point 
is,  that  in  water-meadows  which  are  upon  a  warm,  landy, 
or  gravelly,  foil,  with  no  great  depth  of  loam  upon  them, 
rude  ilrong  watering,  even  in  winter,  always  does  harm 
without  any  pollible  eflential  fervice.  On  the  contrary, 
cold  Itrong  clay  land  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  water  a  long 
time  without  injury ;  and'  boggy,  corky,  or  fpongy,  foil, 
will  all'o  admit  of  a  very  large  and  Itrong  body  of  water 
upon  it ;  provided  the  drains  are  made  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  carry  it  off,  without  forcing  back  upon  the 
end  of  the  panes.  The  weight  and  force  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  vaftly  aliifts  in  compreiling  thofe  foils,  which  only 
want  fohdity  and  tenacity  to  make  them  produce  great 
burthens  of  hay;  nothing,  in  their  opinion,  corrects  and 
improves  thofe  foils  fo  much  as  a  very  Itrong  body  of 
water,  kept  a  confiderable  time  upon  them  at  that  fea- 
fcn.’’ 

Notwithftanding  the  above  reafons,  however,  Mr.  Bof- 
well  informs  us,  That  he  has  doubts  upon  the  fubjefl ; 
nor  can  he  by  any  means  acquiefce  in  this  opinion,  unlefs 
by  rude  Jirong  waters  he  is  permitted  to  underftand  only 
rather  a  larger  quantity  of  water  conveyed  over  the  land 
at  this  early  i’ealon  than  ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  fpring 
or  l'ummer;  unmanageable  waters  he  believes  always  hurt¬ 
ful.  “It  may  be  proper  juft  to  add  (continues  he),  that, 
as  foon  as  the  hay  is  carried  off  the  meadows,  cattle  of 
any  fort  except  lheep  may  be  put  to  eat  the  grafs  out  of 
the  trenches,  and  what  may  be  left  by  the  mowers.  This 
perhaps  will  laft  them  a  week  ;  when  the  water  may  be 
put  into  the  meadows  in  the  manner  already  deferibed, 
taking  care' to  mow  the  long  grafs  which  obftructs  the 
water  in  the  trenches;  and  this  mowing  is  belt  done  when 
the  water  is  in  them.  Let  the  weeds,  leaves,  &c.  be 
taken  out  and  put  in  heaps,  to  be  carried  away  into  the 
farm-yards;  examine  the  trenches,  make  up  the  breaches, 
&c.  take  particular  care  that  the  water  only  dribbles  over 
every  part  of  the  panes  as  thin  as  poffible,  this  being  the 


warmeft  feafon  of  the  year.  The  fir  ft  watering  fhould 
not  be  fuffered  to  laft  longer  than  two  or  three  days  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ftiifted  off  (and,  ii  the  feafon  be  wet,  perhaps  not 
fo  long, as  warmth  feems  to  be  the  greatelt  requifite,  after 
the  land  is  once  wet,  to  Hlfift  vegetation)  to  another  part 
or  meadow  beat  cut  by  the  cattie,  by  this  time  fit  to  take 
it.  Do  by  this  meadow  exattly  the  fame,  and  fo  by  a 
third  and  fourth,  if  as  many  meadows  belong  to  the  oc¬ 
cupier.  Obferve  at  all  times,  when  the  water  is  taken 
out  of  a  meadow,  to  draw  up  the  drain-ftuice  hatches  5 
as,  without  doing  that,  watering  is  an  injury.  By  the 
time  that  three  or  four  parts  are  thus  regularly  watered* 
the  firlt  will  have  an  after- math,  with  fuch  rich  and  beau¬ 
tiful  verdure  as  will  be  aftonilhing  ;  and  both  quantity 
and  quality  will  be  beyond  conception  better  than  if  the 
lands  had  not  been  watered. 

“  Hence  we  fee  why  every  perfon  fhould  if  poffible  have 
three  or  four  meadows  that  can  be  watered  ;  for  here* 
while  the  cattle  are  eating  the  firft,  the  i’econd  is  growing* 
the  third  draining,  &c.  and  the  fourth  under  water.” 

The  irrigation  of  lands  in  China  is  reduced  to  a  fyftem, 
and  is  confidered  as  a  leading  principle  of  agricultural 
fkill.  Befides  the  methods  of  lifting  and  conveying  water 
already  mentioned  under  the  article  China,  vol.  iv.  p.  487* 
another,  more  effeflual  and  ingenious,  is  their  chain- 
pump.  The  machine  of  that  name,  fo  common  now  in 
an  improved  ftate  on-board  of  Englilh  fliips  of  war,  differs 
principally  from  the  Chinefe  pump,  in  the  circumftance 
of  the  European  pump  being  worked  through  cylindrical 
chambers,  whereas  in  China  they  are  univerfally  fquare. 
Moll  eaftern  nations  feem  to  have  been  acquainted  at, an 
early  period  with  the  machine  for  railing  water,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  wheel ,  which  was  however 
unknown  in  Europe  till  the  Saracens  introduced  it  into 
Spain,  in  an  imperfect  ftate,  and  under  a  very  awkward 
form  ;  being  little  more  than  wifps  of  hay  tied  to  a  rope 
which  turned  upon  a  wheel;  one  part  of  which  being  im- 
merfed  in  the  water,  each  wifp  imbibed  a  portion  of  that 
fluid,  and  di (charged  it  at  the  upper furface  of  the  wheel; 
but  the  Chinefe  pump  confifts  of  a  hollow  wooden  trunk, 
divided  in  the  inlide  along  the  middle  by  a  board  into 
two  compartments.  Flat  and  fquare  pieces  of  wood,  cor- 
refponding  exactly  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  cavity  of  the 
trunk,  are  fixed  to  a  chain  which  turns  over  a  roller  or 
fmall  wheel  placed  at  each  extremity  of  the  trunk.  The 
fquare  pieces  of  wood  fixed  to  the  chain  move  with  it 
round  the  rollers,  and  lift  up  a  volume  of  water  equal  to 
the  dimenfions  of  the  hollow  trunk,  and  are  therefore 
called  the  lifters.  The  power  ufed  in  working  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  applicable  in  three  different  ways.  If  the  ma¬ 
chine  be  intended  to  lilt  a  great  quantity  of  water,  feve- 
ral  lets  of  large  wooden  arms  are  made  to  project  from 
various  parts  of  the  lengthened  axis  of  the  rollers,  over 
which  the  chain  and  lifters  turn.  Thofe  arms  are  lhaped 
like  the  letter  T,  and  made  round  and  frnooth  for  the 
naked  foot  to  reft  upon.  The  axis  turns  upon  two  up¬ 
right  pieces  of  wood,  kept  fteady  by  a  pole  llretched 
acrofs  them.  The  machine  being  fixed,  men,  treading 
upon  the  projecting  arms  of  the  axis,  and  fupporting 
themfelves  upon  the  beam  acrofs  the  uprights,  communi¬ 
cate  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  chain,  the  lifters  attached 
to  which  draw  up  a  constant  and  copious  ftream  of  water. 
This  manner  of  working  the  chain-pump  is  illuftrated  at 
fig.  1  in  the  annexed  Engraving ;  and  is  applied  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  draining  grounds,  transferring  water  from  one  pond 
or  ciftern  to  another,  or  railing  it  to  fmall  heights  out  of 
rivers  or  canals.  Another  method  of  working  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  by  yoking  a  buffalo  or  other  animal  to  a  large 
horizontal  wheel,  connected  by  cogs  with  the  axis  of  the 
rollers,  over  which  the  lifters  turn.  A  fmall  machine  of 
this  kind  is  worked  merely  by  the  hand,  with  the  alfift- 
ance  of  a  trundle  and  fimple  crank,  fuch  as  are  applied  to 
a  common  grindltone,  and  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  axis  of 
the  chain-pump.  This  laft  method  is  general  throughout 
the  empire.  Every  labourer  is  in  poffeflion  of  .  fuch  a 

portable 
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portable  machine :  an  implement  ' to  him  not  lefs  ufeful 
than  a  fpade  to  an  European  peafant.  The  fabrication  of 
thole  machines  gives  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
artificers. 

To  apply  the  fyflem  of  irrigation  to  thofe  plantations 
which  were  on  a  Tandy  foil  far  elevated  above  the  river, 
it  was  neceifary  to  raife  the  water  to  heights  which  could 
not  be  attained  by  the  means  hitherto  mentioned  to  be 
praftifed  by  the  Chinele.  But  the  want  fuggefted  the  re¬ 
source  ;  and  a  machine  was  invented  by  them,  as  inge¬ 
nious  in  its  contrivance,  as  it  was  cheap  in  its  materials, 
eafy  in  its  operation,  and  effectual  to  its  purpofe.  This 
is  fhown  at  fig.  2.  Two  hard-wood  polts  or  uprights, 
R  R,  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  a  line 
perpendicular  to  its  bank.  Thefe  polls  fupport  the  axis, 
C,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  of  a  large  and  durable  wheel, 
confifting  of  two  unequal  rims,  the  diameter  of  one  of 
which,  A,  clofeft  to  the  bank,  being  about  fifteen  inches 
fhorter  than  that  of  the  outer  rim,  B  ;  but  both  dipping 
in  the  dream,  while  the  oppofite  fegment  of  the  wheel 
rifes  above  the  elevated  bank.  This  double  wheel  is  con- 
nefted  with  the  axis,  and  is  lupported  by  fixteen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  fpokes,  DDDD,  obliquely  inferted  near  each  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  axis,  and  eroding  each  other  at  F  F,  about 
two-thirds  of  their  length.  They  are  there  llrengthened 
by  a  concentric  circle,  and  fattened  afterwards  to  the 
rims :  the  fpokes  inferted  in  the  interior  extremity  of  the 
axis,  reaching  the  outer  rim,  and  thofe  proceeding  from 
the  exterior  extremity  of  the  fame  axis,  reaching  the  inner 
and  fmaller  rim.  Between  the  rims  and  the  erodings  of 
the  fpokes,  is  woven  a  kind  of  clofe  balket-work,  H, 
ferving  as  ladle-boards  or  fioats,  which,  meeting  fuccedive- 
ly  the  current  of  the  dream,  obey  its  impulfe,  and  turn 
round  the  wheel.  To  both  its  rims  are  attached  fmall 
tubes  or  fpouts  of  wood,  L,  with  an  inclination  of  about 
twenty-five  degrees  to  the  horizon,  or  to  the  axis  of  the 
wheel.  The  tubes  are  clofed  at  their  outer  extremity,  and 
open  at  the  oppofite  end,  M.  By  this  pofition,  the  tubes 
which  happen  in  the  motion  of  the  wheel  to  be  in  the 
llream  with  their  mouths  or  open  ends  uppermoft,  fill 
with  water.  As  that  fegment  of  the  wheel  rifes,  the 
mouths  of  the  tubes  attached  to  it  alter  their  relative  in¬ 
clination,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  let  their  contents  flow 
out,  till  fuch  fegment  of  the  wheel  becomes  the  top.  The 
mouths  of  thofe  tubes  are  then  relatively  deprefied,  and 
pour  the  water  into  a  wide  trough,  O,  placed  on  polls, 
from  whence  it  is  conveyed  as  may  be  wanted  by  the  long 
pipes,  or  tubes,  P.  The  only  materials  employed  in  the 
conftruftion  of  this  water-wheel,  except  the  nave  or  axis, 
and  the  polls,  S  S,  on  which  its  refts,  are  afforded  by  the 
bamboo.  The  rims,  the  fpokes,  the  ladle-boards  or  floats, 
and  the  tubes  or  fpouts,  and  even  the  cords,  are  made  of 
entire  lengths,  or  lingle  joints,  or  large  pieces,  or  thin 
fiices,  of  the  bamboo.  Neither  nails,  Springs,  ferews,  or 
any  kind  of  metal,  enters  into  its  conftruflion.  The  parts 
are  bound  together  firmly  by  cordage,  all'o  of  flit  bamboo. 
Thus,  at  a  very  trifling  expence,  is  conftrufted  a  machine 
which,  without  labour  or  attendance,  will  furnilh,  from  a 
conliderable  depth,  a  refervoir  with  a  conftant  fupply  of 
water  adequate  to  every  agricultural  purpofe. 

Thefe  wheels  are  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  bank,  and  confequent  ele¬ 
vation  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raifed.  A  wheel  of 
thirty  feet  is  capable  of  fullaining  with  eafe  twenty  tubes 
or  fpouts,  of  the\  ength  of  four  feet,  and  diameter  two 
inches  in  the  clear.  The  contents  of  fuch  a  tube  would 
be  equal  to  fix-tenths  of  a  gallon,  and  a  periphery  of 
twenty  tubes  twelve  gallons.  A  llream  of  a  moderate 
velocity  would  be  fufficient  to  turn  the  wheel  at  the  rate 
of  four  revolutions  in  one  minute,  by  which  would  be 
lifted  forty-eight  gallons  of  water  in  that  fliort  period;  in 
one  hour,  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  gallons ; 
and  fixty-nine  thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallons, 
or  upwards  of  three  hundred  tons  of  water,  in  one  day. 

This  wheel  is  thought  to  exceed,  in  molt  refpefls,  any 
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machine  yet  in  ufe  for  fimilar  purpofes.  Tile  Perfiaa 
wheel,  with  loofe  buckets  fufpended  to  the  edges  of  the 
rim  or  fellies  of  the  wheel,  fo  common  in  the  fouth  of 
France  and  in  the  Tyrol,  approaches  neareft  to  the  Chi- 
nefe  wheel ;  but  is  vallly  more  expenfive,  and  lefs  Ample 
in  its  conltrudlion,  as  well  as  lefs  ingenious  in  the  con¬ 
trivance.  In  the  Tyrol,  there  are  alio  wheels  for  lifting 
water,  with  a  circumference  of  wood  hollowed  into  fcoops ; 
but  they  are  much  inferior  either  to  the  Perftan  or  Chinefc 
wheel.  Staunton's  EmbaJJy ,  vol.  ii. 

IRRIG'UOUS,  adj.  Watery;  watered: 

The  flow’ry  lap 

Of  fome  irriguous  valley  Spreads  her  llore.  Milton. 

Dewy;  moill.  Phillips  feems  to  have  miftaken  the  Latin 
phrafe  irruguus  fop  or : 

Ralh  Elepenor 

Dry’d  an  immeafurable  bowl,  and  thought 
T’  exhale  his  furfeit  by  irriguous  fleep  : 

Imprudent !  him  death's  iron  fleep  opprell.  Phillips. 

IRRIS'ION,  f.  [irri/io,  Lat.  irrifion,  Fr.]  The  a<5l  of 
laughing  at  another. — Ham,  by  his  indifereet  and  unna¬ 
tural  irrifion,  and  expofing  of  his  father,  incurs  his  curfe. 
Woodward. 

IRRITABIL'ITY,yi  [irritare,  Lat.]  In  anatomy  and 
medicine,  a  term  firfl  invented  by  Glilfon,  and  adopted, 
by  Dr.  Haller,  to  denote  an  elfential  property  of  all  animal 
bodies ;  and  which,  he  fays,  exifts  independently  of,  and 
in  contradiflin&ion  to,  fenfibility.  This  ingenious  author 
calls  that  part  of  the  human  body  irritable,  which  becomes 
fhorter  upon  being  touched  ;  very  irritable,  if  it  contrails 
upon  a  flight  touch  ;  and  the  contrary,  if  by  a  violent 
touch  it  contrafls  but  little.  He  calls  that  a  fenfible  part 
of  the  human  body,  which  upon  being  touched  tranfmits 
the  impreflion  of  it  to  the  foul ;  and,  in  brutes,  he  calls 
thofe  parts  fenfible,  the  irritation  of  which  occafions  evi¬ 
dent  figns  of  pain  and  difquiet  in  the  animal.  On  the 
contrary,  he  calls  that  infenfible,  which,  being  burnt,  torn, 
pricked,  or  cut  till  it  is  quite  deftroyed,  occafions  no  fign 
of  pain  nor  convulfion,  nor  any  fort  of  change  in  the 
fituation  of  the  body.  From  the  refult  of  many  cruel  ex¬ 
periments  he  concludes,  that  the  epidermis  is  infenfible  ; 
that  the  fkin  is  fenfible  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
part  of  the  body;  that  the  fat  and  cellular  membrane  are 
infenfible  ;  and  the  mufcular  flefh  fenfible,  the  fenfibility 
of  which  he  aferibes  rather  to  the  nerves  than  to  the  flefh 
itfelf.  The  tendons,  he  fays,  having  no  nerves  diftributed 
to  them,  are  infenfible.  The  ligaments  and  capfulx  of  the 
articulations  are  alfo  concluded  to  be  infenfible;  whence 
Dr.  Haller  infers,  that  the  fharp  pains  of  the  gout  are  not 
feated  in  the  capfulas  of  the  joint,  but  in  the  fkin,  and  in 
the  nerves  which  creep  upon  its  external  furface.  The 
bones  are  all  infenfible,  fays  Dr.  Haller,  except  the  teeth; 
and  likewife  the  marrow.  Under  his  experiments,  the  pe- 
riofteum  and  pericranium,  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  ap¬ 
peared  infenfible  ;  and  he  infers,  that  the  fenfibility  of  the 
nerves  is  owing  to  the  medulla,  and  not  to  the  membranes. 
The  arteries  and  veins  are  held  fufceptible  of  little  or  no 
fenfation,  except  the  carotid,  the  lingual,  temporal,  pha- 
ryngal,  labial,  thyroidal,  and  the  aorta  near  the  heart ; 
the  fenfibility  of  which  is  aferibed  to  the  nerves  that  ac¬ 
company  them.  Senfibility  is  allowed  to  the  internal  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  flomach,  inteftines,  bladder,  ureters,  vagina, 
and  womb,  on  account  of  their  being  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  fkin  :  the  heart  is  alfo  admitted  to  be  fenfible: 
but  the  lungs,  liver,  fpleen,  and  kidneys,  are  poflefled  of 
a  very  imperfeft,  if  any,  fenfation.  The  glands,  having 
few  nerves,  are  endowed  with  only  an  obtufe  fenfation. 
Some  fenfibility  is  allowed  to  the  tunica  choroidis  arid  the 
iris,  though  in  a  lefs  degree  than  the  retina ;  but  none  to 
the  cornea.  Dr.  Haller  concludes,  in  general,  that  the 
nerves  alone  are  fenfible  of  themfelves ;  and  that,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  nerves  apparently  diftributed  to 
particular  parts,  fuch  parts  poflefs  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
of  fenfibility. 

Irritability, 
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Irritability,  be  fays,  is  fo  different  from  fenfibility,  that 
the  molt  irritable  parts  are  not  at  all  fenfible,  and  vice  verfa. 
He  alleges  fa£ls  to  prove  this  pofition,  and  alfo  to  demon- 
ifrate,  that  irritability  does  not  depend  upon  the  nerves, 
which  are  not  irritable,  but  upon  the  original  formation 
of  the  parts  which  are  fufceptible  of  it.  Irritability,  he 
fays,  is  not  proportioned  to  fenfibility  ;  in  proof  of  which, 
he  obferves,  that  the  inteftines,  though  rather  lefs  fen¬ 
fible  than  the  flomach,  are  more  irritable  ;  and  that  the 
heart  is  very  irritable,  though  it  has  but  a  finall  degree  of 
fenfation. 

Irritability,  according  to  Dr.  Haller,  is  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  charadteriftic  between  the  mufcular  and  cellular  fibres ; 
•whence  he  determines  the  ligaments,  periodeum,  meninges 
of  the  brain,  and  all  the  membranes  compofed  of  the  cel-  ■ 
•lular  fubilance,  to  be  void  of  irritability.  The  tendons 
are  unirritable;  and,  though  he  does  not  ablolutely  deny 
irritability  to  the  arteries,  yet  his  experiments  on  the  aorta 
produced  no  contraction.  The  veins  and  excretory  dudts 
are  in  a  fmall  degree  irritable,  and  the  gall-bladder,  the 
ductus  choledocluis,  the  ureters  and  urethra,  are  only  af- 
fedied  by  a  Very  acrid  corrofive  ;  but  the  ladteal  veffels 
are  confiderably  irritable.  The  glands  and  mucous  finufes, 
the  uterus  in  quadrupeds,  the  human  matrix,  and  the  ge¬ 
nitals,  are  all  irritable;  as  are  alfo  the  mufcles,  particu¬ 
larly  the  diaphragm.  The  cefophagus,  ftomach,  and  .in¬ 
teftines,  are  irritable:  but  of  all  the  animal  organs  the 
heart  is  endued  with  the  greatefl  irritability.  In  general, 
there  is  nothing  irritable  in  the  animal  body  but  the 
mufcular  fibres :  and  the  vital  parts  are  the  molt  irritable. 
This  power  of  motion,  arifing  from  irritation,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  different  from  all  other  properties  of  bodies,  and 
probably  refides  in  the  glutinous  mucus  of  the  mufcular 
fibres,  altogether  independent  of  the  influence  of  the  foul. 
The  irritability  of  the  mufcles  is  faid  to  be  deftroyed  by 
drying  of  the  fibres,  congealing  of  the  fat,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  by  the  ufe  of  opium  in  living  animals.  The  pby- 
iiological  fyftern,  of  which  an  abftraft  has  been  now  given, 
has  been  adopted  and  confirmed  by  Caftell  and  Zimmer- 
mann,  and  alfo  by  Dr.  Brocklefby,  who  fuggefts,  that  irri¬ 
tability,  as  diftinguifhed  from  fenfibility,  may  depend 
upon  a  feries  of  nerves  different  from  fuch  as  ferve  either 
for  voluntary  motion  or  fenfation.  This  dodlrine,  how¬ 
ever  has  been  controverted  by  M.  le  Cat,  and  particularly 
by  Dr.  Whytt,  in  his  Phyfiological  Effays. 

Irritability  in  Plants.  The  high  degree  of  irrita¬ 
bility  exhibited  by  the  Mimofa  fenfitiva,  or  fenfitive-plant, 
is  well  known:  but,  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Car- 
radorri,  an  ingenious  foreign  naturalift,  it  appears,  that 
many  other  vegetables,  or  parts  of  vegetables,  at  certain 
periods  of  their  growth,  exhibit  the  fame  phenomena. 
The  doftor’s  firft  experiments  were  made  on  the  LaCtuca 
fativa,  or  garden-lettuce ;  and  from  thefe  it  would  appear, 
that  if  a  lettuce  plant  be  gently  touched  with  the  finger, 
when  it  is  in  feed,  and  particularly  when  in  flower,  it 
may  be  obferved  to  emit,  at  the  place  fo  touched,  a  milky' 
liquor,  in  the  form  of  very  minute  drops.  This  pheno¬ 
menon  occurs  however  only  in  the  fmall  amplexicaul 
leaves  ot  the  branches,  and  the  leaflets  of  the  calyxes,  or 
.flower-cups.  The  contact  of  any  folid  body,  however 
fimootb,  even  the  application  of  the  flighted:  ftimulus, 
operates  to  produce  the  emiffion  of  this  liquor.  A  blade 
of  grafs,  or  any  other  pointed  body,  applied  in  the  molt 
gentle  manner,  excites  in  the  part  fuch  a  degree  of  irrita¬ 
tion  as  to  make  it  throw  out  a  milky  humour  in  the  form 
of  jets,  which  an’attentive  eye  may  readily  perceive  fpurt- 
ing  into  the  air  to  fome  didance.  Neither  a  drop  of  wa¬ 
ter,  nor  of  the  nitrous,  fulphureous,  or  muriatic,  acids, 
when  applied  very  gently,  fo  as  to  produce  np  mechanical 
impulfe,  appeared  to  Dr.  Carradorri  capable  of  exciting 
the  lead  emiffion  from  the  molt  irritable"  parts  of  the 
plant ;  but,  when  one  or  more  drops  of  any  fluid  were 
made  to  fall  upon  it,  they  never  failed  to  produce  an  emif- 
rflon  of  the  milky  juice.  Neither  the  fmoke  of  tobacco, 
Tior  the  fumes  of  the  nitric  and  fulphuric  acids,  produced 
the  lead  effedt.  Dr.  Carradorri  next  dircdied  upon  it  a 
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dream  of  air,  by  blowing  through  a  draw  with  all  his 
force;  but,  unlefs  when  he  approached  extremely  near, 
not  the  fmalled  effedt  was  produced.  The  application  of 
heat  by  means  of  a  burning  coal  or  red-hot  iron,  appeared 
to  have  no  otherinfluen.ee  but  that  of  dedroyingthe  por¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  near  to  which  they  were  brought;  neither 
did  the  action  of  cold,  nor  the  application  of  ice,  produce 
in  this  vegetable  any  fenfible  change.  But  the  dighteft 
touch  of  an  infedt  was  fulficient  to  excite  the  irritability 
of  the  plant,  and  produce  an  emiffion  of  the  milky  liquor. 
It  is  extremely  intereding  to  obferve,  fays  Dr.  Carradorri, 
how  the  ants,  which  frequently  creep  upon  this  plant,  in 
order  to  colledt,  and  carry  off  its  feeds,  are  entangled  in 
the  milky  juice  exuding  from  it,  in  confequence  of  the 
flight  impreflion  made  by  their  feet. 

Thefe  plants,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  or  their  branches 
detached  from  the  flem  or  trunk,  furnifh,  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  ftimuli,  the  fame  exudation,  in  whatever  place  they 
may  be  kept,  fo  long  as  they  pofiefs  a  certain  degree  of 
vitality,  or  vegetative  power.  Having  torn  up  a  lettuce 
when  in  full  flower,  and  pofleffing  the  mod  certain  ligns 
of  irritability,  Dr.  Carradorri  iinmerfed  it  flowly,  while 
holding  it  in  an  upright  pofition,  in  a  ved'el  of  water;  as 
the  water  came  into  contadi  with  the  leaves  of  the  plant, 
or  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx,  it  excited  them  to  ejedt  the 
milky  liquor  with  which  they  were  furnifhed.  On  applying 
dimuli  to  the  plant  when  under  water,  a  fimilar  emidioa 
of  juice  took  place,  as  when  it  was  excited  in  the  air;  and, 
when  the  excitement  was  fomewhat  greater,  he  could  dif- 
cern  the  milky  liquor  thrown  by  jets  into  the  water.  This 
unquedionably  mud  have  proceeded,  he  obferves,  from  a 
power  inherent  in  the  plant  itfelf,  for  it  cannot  be  fup- 
poied  that  the  milky  juice  could  be  emitted  through 
the  organic  pores  of  the  lettuce,  unlefs  it  had  been  pro¬ 
pelled  by  a  conftridtive  power,  or  fyltolic  motion,  in  the 
vafcular  fyftem  ;  and,  as  this  power  is  excited  by  the  Am¬ 
ple  contadt,  or  application,  of  any  body  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  excitement,  and  ceafes  uniformly  when  the  dimulut 
is  withdrawn,  it  mud,  on  that  account,  be  referred  to  a 
principle  of  irritability. 

This  law,  which  is  common  to  living  matter,  Dr.  Carra- 
dorri  conceives  he  has  fully  demondrated  to  prevail  in  the 
lettuce ;  fince,  as  often  as  any  folid  body,  whether  rough 
or  fmooth,  round  or  pointed,  was  brought  into  contact 
with  this  plant  when  in  dower,  it  never  failed  to  excite 
the  part  fo  touched  to  emit  or  ejedt  a  milky  fluid,  in  the 
fame  way  as  mufcular  contractions  are  excited  in  animal* 
by  the  application  of  dimuli;  this  effedt  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  prolonged  to  an  indefinite  period  by  the  continued 
application  of  the  exciting  body,  though  it  was  renewed 
after  a  fliort  interval  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  mufcular  con¬ 
tractions  cannot  be  extended  beyond  a  certain  period  by 
the  prefence  of  the  irritating  caufe,  till  after  the  lapfe  of 
fome  time,  when  the  mufcular  fibre,  having  recovered  its 
excitability,  again  becomes  fufceptible  of  excitement. 

Such  an  effect  cannot,  Dr.  Carradorri  goes  on  to  ob¬ 
ferve,  be  referred  to  any  mechanical  caufe,  fince  he  fre¬ 
quently  found  that  the  emiffion  of  moidure  was  not  in 
proportion  to  the  collifion,  or  the  preffure  of  the  body- 
applied  to  a  vegetable,  but  to  the  excitement  which  it 
produced ;  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  phenomenon  in 
quedion  is  merely  the  effedt  of  excitement  or  dimulation. 
Befides,  he  never  perceived  that  a  greater  excitement'  was 
produced  in  the  plant  in  proportion  to  its  being  drongly 
rubbed,  or  even  pricked  by  a  very  fharp  body  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  always  appeared  to  be  more  confiderable  when 
the  plant  was  only  .llightly  rubbed  by  the  finger,  or  gently 
touched  by  a  blade  of  grafs. 

Heat,  cold,  drong  odours,  volatile  fluids,  &c.  are  all, 
it  is  well  known,  capable  of  abting  on  the  irritability  of 
fome  vegetables,  as  for  example,  on  the  fenfitive-plant  j 
but,  according  to  Dr.  Carradorri’s  experiments,  they  do 
not  operate  with  fufficient  power  to  excite  the  irritability 
of  rbe  lettuce.  Hence,  it  fhould  feem,  that  the  irritability 
of  this  plant  is  not  fenfible  to  every  ftimulus. 

After  detailing  thefe  experiments,  Dr.  Canadorai  makes 
5  Cl  th« 
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the  following  pertinent  and  judicious  obfervation  on  the 
irritability  of  plants  in  general.  “The  whole  of  my  ex¬ 
periments  (he  obferves)  on  the  lettuce,  as  well  as  on  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  plants,  inconteftably  prove  that  vegeta¬ 
bles  poffefs  a  principle  fimilar  to  that  which  in  animals  is 
termed  irritability.  All  vegetables  appear  to  pofi'efs  this 
power,  though  in  different  degrees.  On  this  principle 
depends  not  only  the  abforbing  power,  and  the  afcent  of 
fap  in  vegetables,  but  alfo  the  motion,  or  the  circulation, 
of  the  juices  in  their  veffels.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
fluids  are  abforbed  and  propelled  by  vegetables,  fo  long 
as  their  vitality  remains;  and  that,  as  foon  as  this  princi¬ 
ple  is  deftroyed,  the  circulation  immediately  ceafes. 

“  Senebier  did  not  think  that  irritability  was  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  rigid  Hate  of  the  lymphatic  or  fucciferous 
veffels  in  vegetables;  and  that,  from  this  condition,  even 
Were  they  endowed  with  that  principle,  it  would  be  una¬ 
vailable,  as  they  could  neither  be  fufceptible  of  contraction 
nor  dilatation.  Hence  he  was  led  to  maintain  that  the 
abforbing  power  of  vegetables  depends  on  an  hygrofcopic 
or  tkermometric  aCtion,  fimilar  to  that  of  a  fponge.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  hypothefis,  however,  it  can  hoof  no  con- 
fequence  whether  plants  be  furniflied  with  an  abforbent 
fyltem  of  veffels,  or  be  compofed  merely  of  a  congeries  of 
inorganic  and  impervious  fibres.  In  faff,  Senebier  reduces 
vegetable  life  to  a  iimple  effeCt  of  phyfical  caufes. 

“But  how,  upon  his  principle,  can  we  admit  any  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  recent  and  a  dry  vegetable,  or  a  living 
and  a  dead  plant  ?  How,  befides,  can  we  explain  the 
force  with  which  the  fap  of  plants  is  fometimes  propelled 
to  a  confiderable  height,  as  obferved  by  Hales  and  other 
naturalifts  ?  The  ligneous  fibres  or  fucciferous  veffels  of 
plants  are  hard,  fay  the  fupporters  of  this  opinion  ;  but 
this  liardnefs  never  approaches  to  rigidity,  they  always 
retain  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  foftnels,  and  are  perfectly 
fufceptible  of  impreflions.  Even  the  hardeft  ligneous 
fibres  are  not  wholly  inflexible,  efpecially  thofe  through 
•which  the  lap  flows  in  the  greatelt  abundance.  It  affords 
bo  folid  objection  to  this  doCtrine  that  thefe  veffels  are 
connected  together  at  every  point,  provided  that  the  con¬ 
necting  medium  be  of  fuch  a  yielding  nature  as  to  af¬ 
ford  free  play  to  the  motion  of  the  veffels;  and  the  cellu¬ 
lar  tifl'ue  of  vegetables,  it  is  well  known,  poffeffes  fuch  a 
property.  Neither  is  it  available  to  allege,  that,  if  the 
lymphatic  or  fucciferous  veffels  of  plants  were  endowed 
with  a  contraCtile  power,  it  mult  be  manifeft  to  our  fenfes 
by  fome  change  in  their  appearance,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the 
animal  fyllein  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that,  as  this  contraction 
mull  neceflarily  be  in  proportion  to  the  hardnefs  and 
fmall  calibre  of  the  ligneous  fibres,  it  may  exift  without 
producing  any  fenfible  alteration  in  the  afpect  of  the  plant. 
It  appears  to  me  then,  unlefs  we  contradict  known  fads, 
that  vegetables  mult  be  admitted  to  poffefs  a  principle  of 
life,  or  irritability,  dn  which  their  primary  functions;  as 
the  circulation  of  the  fap,  & c.  depend.  Whether  they 
be  likewife  endowed  with  fenfibility,  or  a  fpecies  of  in- 
ftinCt,  or  volition,  is  a  jnetaphyfical  queltion  wholly  fo¬ 
reign  to  the  prefent  inquiry.  It  has,  befides,  been  already 
difcuffed  by  men  of  the  greatelt  celebrity,  who  have 
maintained  it  with  all  the  power  of  their  imagination,  and 
all  the  aids  derivable  from  fcience.  I  fhall  here  therefore 
only  obferve,  that,  if  the  apparently-fpontaneous  motions 
of  plants  be  luppofed  to  proceed  from  a  principle  of  in¬ 
telligence,  it  mult  at  the  lame  time  be  admitted,  that  this 
volition  is  dependent  on  the  laws  of  chemical  affinities. 

“Setting  alkie,  however,  all  theory,  this  principle  of 
life  or  vegetative  power,  on  which  the  circulation  of  the 
fap  in  plants  depends,  has  been  demonftrated  by  direCt 
experiments.  Coulomb  has  evinced  by  fome  decifive  tri¬ 
als,  that  the  fap-velfels  of  certain  plants  contraft  on  the 
application  of  ftyptics;  and  Van-Marum  has  fatisfaClorily 
demonltrated  the  lame  faCt,  by  Ihowing  that  vegetables 
may  be  deprived  of  this  contractile  power  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  electricity,  in  the  lame  manner  as  it  deltroys  the 
irritability  of  the  mufcular  fibre  in  animals.  Girunner 
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and  Humboldt  have  likewife  experimentally  proved  the 
irritability  of  plants,  as  well  as  Delametherie,  who,  in  a 
work  entitled  Conf derations  fur  les  Etres  organife's ,  has 
proved,  by  numerous  and  convincing  experiments,  that 
vegetables  poffefs  functions  analogous  to  thofe  of  animals, 

“The  following  Iimple  procefs,  in  my  opinion,  fully 
demonllrates  that  the  circulation  of  the  juices  in  plants  is 
produced  by  vafcular  aCtion.  Let  any  one  feleCt  a  young 
plant  of  fpurge.  Euphorbia  cypariffias,  the  Item  of  which 
is  not  furnilhed  with  branches ;  and,  on  detaching  or 
cutting  off  the  leaves,  a  milky  liquor  will  immediately 
iffue  from  the  wounds  ;  but,  on  afterwards  cutting  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Item,  the  fluid  will  ceafe  to  drop  from  the 
firft  wounds,  and  begin  to  flow  from  the  one  laft  inflicted. 
If  this  operation  be  performed  acrofs,  that  is,  if  we  di¬ 
vide,  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  extremity  of  a  fimilar  plant, 
and  afterwards  punCture  the  Hem,  or  detach  feveral  of 
the  leaves  underneath  the  firft  incifion,  very  little  of  the 
milky  juice  will  flow  from  thefe  laft  wounds,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  it  will  iffue  copioufly  from  the  one  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  ftem.  Hence,  it  fhouldfeem  that, 
there  is  a  revulfion  or  derivation  of  fluids  in  plants  as  well 
as  in  animals,  fince  the  fap  may  be  recalled  from  one  ex¬ 
tremity  to  another  of  the  ftem  of  a  plant,  fo  as  to  flow 
out  at  the  part  to  which  it  is  recalled.  As  it  there  finds 
a  more  prompt  and  eafy  out-let,  it  leaves  empty  thofe 
veffels  which  it  formerly  occupied  ;  a  circumftance  that 
could  not  happen  unlefs  it  was  propelled  forward  by  the 
aCtion  of  the  veffels. 

“  I  mud  not,  however,  be  underftood  as  maintaining 
that  this  principle,  or  motive  force,  with  which  I  fuppoie 
vegetables  to  be  endowed,  and  which  I  denominate  irri¬ 
tability,  is  in  every  refpeCl  fimilar  to  animal  irritability. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  animals,  this  principle  refides  irr- 
the  mufcular  fibres,  and  manifefts  itfelf  by  their  contrac-? 
tion  ;  but,  in  refpeCl  to  vegetable  irritability,  nothing  is 
known  except  that  it  may  be  brought  into  aCtion  by  fti- 
muli  of  various  kinds,  and  be  renewed  by  the  reiterated 
application  of  the  exciting  body  ;  in  this  refpeCl,  it  per¬ 
fectly  agrees  with  animal  irritability.  We  know  not, 
however,  in  what  part  of  the  vegetable  fubftance  this  prin¬ 
ciple  refides ;  nor  have  we  been  able  precifely  to  afeer- 
tain  its  mode  of  aCtion  in  the  internal  ftruCture  of  the 
organs  endowed  with  it. 

“  If  the  laws  and  properties  of  vegetable  irritability,  on 
which  we  have  fuppofed  the  circulation  of  their  juices 
to  depend,  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  in 
many  refpeCls  to  differ  from  animal  irritability.  It  is  a 
fact,  i’ufficiently  well  known,  that  many  plants  revive  af¬ 
ter  having  been  dried  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  that 
the  drying  procefs  may  be  repeated  without  wholly  de- 
ftroying  the  life  of  the  plant ;  but  mufcular  irritability, 
on  the  contrary,  when  Jong  fuffered  to  remain  inert,  is 
wholly  deftroyed  ;  becaufe  it  is  well  known,  from  the  laws 
of  irritability,  that  the  mufcular  fibre  lofes  that  principle, 
either  by  a  too-prolonged  contraction,  or  by  being  fuf- 
fered  to  remain,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  in  a  ftate  of 
inaCtion,  or  relaxation.  Thus  then  there  exifts  in  plants 
a  fpecies  of  irritability,  on  which  depends  the  circulation 
of  the  fap,  and  eonfequently  their  nutrition  ;  though  k 
mult,  at  the  fame  time,  be  admitted,  that  the  laws,  by 
which  it  is  governed,  are  in  many  refpeCls  different  from 
thofe  of  animal  irritability. 

“  Are  there  then  other  vital  functions,  different  from 
irritability,  and  fenfibility,  with  which  we  are  yet  unac¬ 
quainted  ?  It  is  not  impoffible  that  nature  may  have  gra¬ 
dations  or  varieties  in  the  animating  powers  as  well_as 
in  the  external  forms  of  organized  exiitences,  which  re¬ 
gulate  their  economy,  and  preferve  the  different  claffes  of 
being  in  the  fcale  of  creation.” 

HERITABLE,  adj.  Eafily  irritated.— The  wife  will 
determine  from  the  gravity  of  the  cafe,  the  irritable  from 
their  fenfibility  to  oppreffion.  Burke. 

To  IR'RITATE,  v.  a.  [ irrito ,  Lat.  irriter,  Fi\]  To  pro¬ 
voke  ;  to  teafe;  to  exafoerate.-^Laud’s  power  at  court 
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rould  not  qualify  him  to  go  through  with  that  difficult 
reformation,  whilft  he  had  a  fuperior  in  the  church,  who, 
having  the  reins  in  his  hand,  could  llacken  them,  and 
•was  thought  to  be  the  more  remifs  to  irritate  his  choleric 
difpofition.  Clarendon. — To  fret ;  to  put  into  motion  or 
diforder  by  any  irregular  or  unaccultomed  contaft ;  to 
ftimulate;  to  vellicate. — Cold  maketh  the  fpirits  vigorous, 
and  irritateth  them.  Bacon. — To  heighten  ;  to  agitate ;  to 
enforce. — Air,  if  very  cold,  irritateth  the  flame,  and  maketh 
it  burn  more  fiercely,  as  fire  fcorcheth  in  frofty  weather. 
Bacon. 

Rous’d 

By  dafli  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war 
Of  fighting  winds,  while  all  is  calm  below, 

They  furious  fpring.  Thomfon. 

IR'RITATING,  f.  The  aft  of  exafperating. 

IRRITA'TION,  f.  \irritatio ,  from  irritare,  Lat.]  Pro¬ 
vocation;  exafperatiofl.  Stimulation;  vellication. — Vio¬ 
lent  affeftions  and  irritations  of  the  nerves,  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  are  caufed  by  fomething  acrimonious.  Arbuthnot. 

IRROGA'TIO, /.  A  law-term  amongft  the  Romans, 
fignifying  the  inftrumeht  in  which  were  put  down  the 
punilhments  which  the  law  provided  againft  fuch  offences 
as  any  perfon  was  accufed  of  by  a  magiflrate  before  the 
people.  Thefe  punifhments  were  firft  proclaimed  viva  voce 
by  the  accufer,  and  this  was  called  inquijitio:  the  fame, 
being  immediately  after  exprefled  in  writing,  took  the 
name  of  rogatio,  in  refpeft  of  the  people,  who  were  to  be 
confulted  or  afked  about  it,  and  was  called  irrogatio  in 
refpeft  of  the  criminal,  as  it  imported  the  mulft  or  pu- 
nifhment  afiigned  him  by  the  accufer. 

IRROMAN'GO,  or  Erramango,  one  of  the  New  He¬ 
brides  iflands,  is  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  leagues 
in  circuit;  the  middle  of  it  lies  in  lat.  18.  54.  S.  Ion.  169. 
19.  E.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  middle  fize,  and  have 
a  good  fhape  and  tolerable  features.  Their  colour  is  very 
dark ;  and  they  paint  their  faces,  fome  with  black,  and 
others  witlr  red,  pigment:  their  hair  is  curly  and  crifp, 
and  fomewhat  woolly.  Few  women  were  feen,  and  thofe 
very  ugly:  they  wore  a  petticoat  made  of  the  leaves  of 
fome  plant.  The  men  were  quite  naked,  excepting  a  belt 
tied  about  the  waift,  and  a  piece  cf  cloth,  or  a  leaf,  ufed 
for  a  wrapper.  No  canoes  were  feen  in  any  part  of  the 
ifland.  They  live  in  houfes  covered  with  thatch  :  and  their 
plantations  are  laid  out  by  line,  and  fenced  around.  An 
■unlucky  fcuffle  between  the  Britifh  lailors  and  thefe  people, 
in  which  four  of  the  latter  were  defperately  wounded,  pre¬ 
vented  captain  Cook  from  giving  any  particular  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  produce  &c.  of  this  illand. 

To  IR'RORATE,  v.  a.  [from  ros,  Lat.  dew.]  To  be¬ 
dew  ;  to  moiften.  Bailey. 

IRRORA'TION,/.  The  aft  of  bedewing;  the  ftate  of 
being  moiftened  with  dew.  Bailey. 

IRR'SUMIT,  a  town  of  Eaft  Greenland.  Lat.  61.  10. 
N.  Ion. 45.  35.  W. 

IR'RUENT,  adj.  [from  rtto,  Lat.  to  rufli.]  Rulhing  in. 
Cole. 

IRRUGA'TION,/.  [from  ruga,  Lat.  a  wrinkle.]  The 
ftate  of  being  drawn  up  in  wrinkles.  Cole.  Not  much  ufed. 

IRRUM'PENT,  adj.  [from  rumpo,  Lat.  to  break.]  Break¬ 
ing  into.  Scott. 

IRRUP'TION,  f.  [Fr.  irruptio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  any 
thing  forcing  an  entrance. — There  are  frequent  inun¬ 
dations  made  in  maritime  countries  by  the  irruptions  of 
the  lea.  Burnet. 

I  refrain  too  fuddenly 
To  utter  what  will  come  at  laft  too  foon; 

Left  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  irruption. 

Hitting  thy  aged  ear,  Ihould  pierce  too  deep.  Milton. 

Inroad  ;  burft  of  invaders  into  any  place. — Notwithftand- 
ing  the  irruptions,  of  the  barbarous  nations,  one  can  fcarce 
imagine  how  fo  plentiful  a  foil  Ihould,  become  fo  miferabiy 
unpeopled.  Addifm . 
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IR'SHEMESH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

IRSIO'LA,/  in  botany.  See  Cissus. 

IRSSO'A,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  Minho.  Lat.  41.  50.  N. 
Ion.  8.  36.  W. 

IRT,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
which  runs  into  the  Irilh  lea  near  Ravenglafs. 

IRTETZ'KOI,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Upha,  on  the  Ural :  eighty-eight  miles  weft  of  Orenburg. 

IR'THING,  a  river  of  Cumberland,  which  runs  into 
the  Eden  two  miles  eaft  of  Carlifle. 

IR'THINGBOROUGH,  a  townfhip  of  England,  in 
Northamptonlhire:  two  miles  north- weft  of  Higham  Fer- 
rars. 

IR'TISCH,  a  large  river  of  Alia,  in  Siberia,  which  llfes 
among  the  hills  of  the  country  of  the  Kalmucks,  and, 
running  north-eaft,  falls  into  the  Oby  nearTobolfk.  It 
abounds  with  filh,  particularly  fturgeon  and  delicate 
falmon. 

I'RU,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

IRUA'HASH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

IR'VAN.  See  Erivan,  vol.  vi.  p.  905. 

IR'VIN  RIVER  is  a  weftern  head-water  of  the  Neusy 
in  North  Carolina. 

IR'VINE,  a  feaport  town  of  Scotland,  and  royal  bo¬ 
rough,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  fame  name;  united  with  Inverary,  Ayr,  Roth- 
fay,  and  Campbeltown,  to  fend  one  member  to  parliament. 
The  principal  trade  is  exporting  coal  to  Ireland  :  the 
harbour  is  near  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  In  the  year 
1790,  the  number  of  veflels  which  belonged  to  this  port 
was  fifty-one,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to  3682. 
tons:  the  largeft  160  tons;  the  fmalleft  33;  knd  about 
24,000  chaldrons  of  coals  are  exported  annually;  confi- 
derable  quantities  of  woollen  goods  and  carpeting,  muf- 
lins,  lawns,  gauzes,  and  linen,  are  likewife  exported  from 
the  manufacturing  towns.  The  principal  imports  are 
hemp,  iron,  deals  from  Memel  and  Norway,  fliip-timber, 
and  corn.  In  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  4584, 
of  whom  3961  were  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures^ 
thirty-one  miles  fouth-well  of  Glafgow,  twelve  north  of 
Ayr.  Lat.  55.  39.  N.  Ion.  4.  34.  W. 

IR'VINE,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  in  fome 
mountains  that  form  a  boundary  between  the  counties 
of  Ayr  and  Lanerk,  and  runs  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde  a 
little  below  the  town  of  Irvine. 

I'RUN,  or  Iron.  See  Yrun. 

IR'VON,  or  Yrvon,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into 
the  Wye  at  Builth  in  the  county  of  Brecknock. 

I'RUS,  a  beggar  of  Ithaca,  who  executed  the  com- 
miflions  of  Penelope’s  fuitors.  When  Ulyfles  returned, 
home,  difguifed  in  a  beggar’s  drefs,  Irus  hindered  him 
from  entering  the  gates,  and  even  challenged  him.  Ulyfles 
brought  him  to  the  ground  with  a  blow,  and  dragged  him 
out  of  the  houfe.  Horn.  Od. 

IR'WELL,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
cafter,  which  runs  into  the  Merfey  feven  miles  above 
Warrington. 

IS.  [iy,  Sax.  See  To  Be.]  The  third  perfon  Angular 
of  To  be:  I  am,  thou  art,  he  is. — He  that  is  of  God  hear- 
etli  God’s  words.  John  viii.  47. 

My  thought, 

Whofe  murther  yet  is  but  fantaftical. 

Shakes  fo  my  Angle  ftate  of  man,  that  fimftion  ' 

Is  fmother’d  in  furmife ;  and  nothing  is, 

But  what  is  not.  Shakefptare, 

It  is  fometimes  exprefled  by  ’s;  but  improperly  where 
the  plural  number  is  intended. — There’s  fome  among  you 
have  beheld  me  fighting.  Skakefpeare. 

IS,  a  fmall  river  falling  into  the  Euphrates  :  its  waters 
abound  with  bitumen. — A  fmall  town  on  the  riyer  of  the 
fame  name. 

IS  SUR  TIL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
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place  of  a  diftriiil,  in  t'ne  department  of  the  Cote  d'Or, 
fituated  on  the  Tille  :  feven  miles  weft  of  Gray,  and  four 
north  of  Dijon.  Lat.  4.7.  30.  N.  Ion.  5.  9.  E. 

I'SAAC,  the  Hebrew  patriarch,  was  the  fon  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Sarah,  and  born  at  Gerar  in  the  country  of  the 
Phiiiftines,  in  the  year  1S96  B.C.  when  his  father  was  an 
hundred,  and  his  mother  ninety,  years  of  age.  His  birth 
was  predicted  to  Abraham,  as  that  of  the  fon  who  was  to 
be  the  heir  of  the  covenant  and  promife  which  God  had 
entered  into  with  him,  that  in  his  feed  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  ihould  be  blefl'ed.  This  prediction  was  deli¬ 
vered  to  Abraham  at  Mamre,  by  a  heavenly  meffenger, 
whom  he  entertained  in  his  tent;  and,  when  it  was  heard 
by  Sarah,  who  was  liftening  at  the  tent-door,  and  thought 
herlelf  paft  child-bearing,  the  laughed  within  he'rfelf  at 
filch  an  extraordinary  declaration.  However,  at  the  time 
appointed,  Sarah  brought  forth  her  expeCted  fon,  whom 
Abraham  was  directed  to  call  Ifaac,  which  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  “  he  has  laughed  ;”  in  ailufion,  probably,  either  to 
his  mother’s  laughter  on  hearing  the  prediction,  his  own 
future  profperity,  or  the  happinefs  of  his  parents  in  ob¬ 
taining  an  heir  to  their  pofleffions.  The  attention  paid 
to  Ifaac  proved  a  fource  of  jealoufy  to  Hagar  and  her  fon 
Ifhmael ;  and  Ifaac  was  fcarcely  feven  years  old,  when 
Iffimael’s  behaviour  towards  him  was  fo  contemptuous, 
and  probably  indicated  fuch  enmity  againft  him  as  the 
fupplanter  of  his  expeCted  fortune,  that  Sarah  became 
alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  he?  fon.  She  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  part  them  for  ever,  that  Ifaac  might  not  be  dif- 
turbed  by  the  claims  of  any  rival  to  his  father’s  inheri¬ 
tance.  With  this  delign,  (lie  requefted  of  her  hufband 
that  he  would  fend  away  the  bondwoman  and  her  fon. 
Strongly  as  Abraham  was  attached  to  Sarah,  he  difcovered 
great  reluctance  at  complying  with  that  requeft,  till  he 
was  inftruCted  to  yield  to  it  by  God,  who  promifed  to 
proteCt:  Ifhmael,  and  to  make  him  the  founder  of  a  great 
nation,  becaufe  he  was  his  fon.  When  Ifaac  was  forty 
years  old,  Abraham  fent  him  to  obtain  a  wife  from  among 
his  own  kindred.  That  wife  was  Rebecca,  the  daughter 
of  Nahor,  Abraham’s  brother,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a 
date  of  the  greateft  connubial  felicity.  Rebecca,  indeed, 
continued  barren  for  nineteen  years  after  their  marriage  ; 
but  at  length,  in  anfwer  to  Ifaac’s  prayers,  (lie  proved 
with  child.  When  the  time  of  her  delivery  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  file  felt  unufual  fenfations,  as  if  occafioned  by 
the  ftruggling  of  two  children  within  her  womb,  which 
gave  her  much  uneafinefs.  Having  confulted  God  re- 
fpeCting  her  condition,  fhe  was  informed  that  the  heads 
of  two  nations  were  driving  within  her,  which  fhould 
prove  different  in  their  difpoiitions  and  manners,  one  of 
which  fhould  be  ftronger  than  the  other;  and  that  the 
cider  ihould  ferve  the  younger.  Soon  afterwards  Rebecca 
was  brought  to  bed  of  the  twin-brethren  Esau  and 
Jacob,  the  former  of  whom  proved  the  favourite  of  his 
father,  and  the  latter  of  his  mother,  as  we  have  feen  in 
their  hiftories,  vol.  vii.  and  x.  Some  years  after  they  had 
arrived  at  manhood,  and  Jacob  had  obtained  from  his 
brother,  when  overpowered  with  laffitude  and  hunger, 
the  privileges  of  his  birthright  in  exchange  for  a  mefs  of 
pottage,  a  famine  taking  place  in  Paleftine,  where  Ifaac 
now  refided,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to  fome  other 
country,  and  intended  to  go  into  Egypt.  God,  however, 
was  pleafed  to  direct  him  to  Abimelech  king  of  Gerar, 
where  Abraham  had  formerly  met  with  the  moft  hof- 
pitable  treatment ;  promifing  that  he  would  protect  and 
blefs  him,  in  a  land  which  fhould  afterwards  be  a  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  his  defendants. 

When  Ifaac  arrived  at  Gerar,  he  pretended  that  Re¬ 
becca  was  his  filter,  to  prevent  the  danger  to  himfelf 
which  her  great  beauty  might  create,  were  it  known  that 
he  was  her  hufband.  Abimelech,  however,  difcovered 
the  fecret ;  and,  fending  for  Ifaac,  remonftrated  with  him 
for  praftifing  a  deception  which  might  have  encouraged 
tome  one  or  other  of  his  people  to  commit  adultery  with 
her,  and  thereby  expof'e  the  whole  nation  to  the  divine 
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judgments.  Ifaac  pleaded  the  apprelienfion  which  ffe 
entertained  concerning  his  own  fafety,  as  an  excufe  for 
his  conduct;  to  remove  which,  Abimelech. gave  a  ftrift 
charge  to  his  people,  that  none,  of  them  fhould  injure  the 
perfon  of  Rebecca  or  her  hufband,  upon  pain  of  death. 
In  this  place  Ifaac  profpered  in  fo  wonderful  a  manner, 
that  the  Phiiiftines  became  envious  of  his  great  wealth, 
and  wiflied  for  his  removal  front  that  neighbourhood. 
To  effedtuate  this  objeft,  they  rendered  his  fituation  in¬ 
convenient  by  filling  up  his  wells  as  fait  as  his  fervants 
dug  them,  as  well  as  other  ill  offices  ;  and  at  length  Abi- 
melech  fent  him  a  pofitive  order,  though  couched  in  civil 
terms,  to  feek  fome  other  fettlement.  Upon  this  Ifaac 
went  to  another  diftrifl,  called  the  Valley  of  Gerar,  where 
Abraham  had  formerly  pitched  his  tent,  and  opened  anew 
the  wells  which  his  father  had  dug,  but  which  the  Phi¬ 
iiftines  after  his  death  had  fhut  up;  he  alfo  dug  other 
wells,  to  fupply  the  neceflary  water  for  his  increafing 
flocks  and  herds.  To  the  latter  the  herdfmen  of  the  Phi¬ 
iiftines  laid  claim  ;  and  fuch  contentions  arofe  between 
them  and  the  fervants  of  Ifaac,  that  he  was  fubjefted  to 
repeated  vexatious  removals  from  place  to  place.  Having 
at  length  arrived  at  a  fpot  where  he  was  fuffered  to  re¬ 
main  unmolefted,  and  meeting  with  a  fufficiency  of  water, 
he  revived  the  name  which  his  father  had  given  to  the 
place,  which  ever  afterwards  was  called  Beerffieba.  In 
the  mean  time  Abimelech,  fenfible  that  it  was  his  intereft 
to  be  upon  good  terms  with  a  perfon  whofe  wealth  anti 
power  had  now  raifed  him  into  diftinftion,  and  calling  to 
recollection,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  the  league  of  friendfhip 
which  was  concluded  between  his  father  and  Abraham, 
thought  it  expedient  to  cultivate  a  fimilar  connection 
with  Ifaac.  For  this  purpofe,  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
timate  friend,  and  the  chief  captain  of  his  troops,  he  re¬ 
paired  to  Ifaac  at  Beerffieba;  who  could  not  but  exprefs 
fome  furprife  at  their  coming,  and  expoftulated  with 
them  on  the  treatment  which  he  had  received  in  their 
country.  To  this  they  anfwered,  that  they  were  now 
perfectly  fatisfied  that  he  enjoyed  the  fpecial  protection 
and  bleffing  of  Providence  ;  and  that  they  were  defirous 
of  entering  into  bonds  of  friendfhip  with  him,  either  by 
forming  a  new  league,  or  by  the  revival  of  that  which 
had  fubfifted  between  Abraham  and  the  father  of  the 
prefent  king.  Ifaac  entertained  them  that  day  with 
i'umptuous  hofpitality  ;  and,  the  league  which  they  defired 
being  mutually  fworn  to  on  the  following  morning,  they 
departed  in  peace.  Soon  afterwards  Ifaac’s  tranquillity 
was  difturbed  by  Efau’s  marrying  two  wives  out  of  idola¬ 
trous  families.  His  afl'eCtion  for  his  favourite  fon,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  long  in  producing  a  reconciliation  between 
them ;  and,  as  Ifaac,  who  confidered  Efau  as  his  heir,  was 
apprehenfive  from  his  age  and  infirmities  that  he  had  not 
long  to  live,  he  refolved  folemnly  to  beftow  upon  him  his 
prophetic  paternal  bleffing.  In  the  life  of  Efau  we  have 
feen  by  what  ftratagem  Rebecca  fecured  that  benediction 
to  her  fon  Jacob.  The  death  of  Ifaac,  however,  was  not 
fo  near  as  he  imagined,  for  he  lived  to  furvive  Jacob’s  fer- 
vitude  to  Laban,  and  had  the  fatisfaCtion  to  receive  him  at 
Mamre,  when  he  returned  from  Padan-Aram  with  his 
.wives  and  children,  and  vaft  riches.  Ifaac  died  at  the 
age  of  an  hundred  and  eighty,  in  the  year  1729  B.C.  and 
was  buried  with  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah.  Genefis  xvii. — xxxv. 

I'SAAC  I.  furnamed  Comnenus,  emperor  of  the  Eaft, 
fon  of  Manuel,  was  thefirft  of  the  noble  family  of  Comneni 
who  arrived  at  the  imperial  throne.  He,  with  his  brother 
John,  was  brought  up  in  the  camp  and  court  to  civil  and 
military  offices  of  diftinCtion,  and  he  flood  high  in  the  public 
opinion  as  a  general,  when  the  promotion  of  Michael  Stra- 
tioticus  to  the  purple  gave  general  difcontent  to  the  leading 
men.  A  confpiracy  was  formed  to  dethrone  Michael ;  and 
Ifaac  Comnenus,  who  was  then  in  Paphlagonia,  was  by 
common  confent  declared  the  moft  worthy  fuceefTor. 
Comnenus,  inverted  with  the  imperial  enfigns,  marched  to 
Nice,  which  he  furprifedj  and,  being  encountered  in  its 
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neighbourhood  by  Michael’s  generals,  entirely  defeated 
them,  and  proceeded  to  Conltantinople.  Michael  was 
obliged  by  the  fenate  and  people  to  reiign  his  dignity, 
and  retire  to  a  monaftery  ;  and  Ifaac  was  folemnly  crowned 
on  September  i,  1057.  His  Ihort  reign  was  undifturbed 
by  foreign  enemies;  but  his  attempt  to  recruit  the  ex- 
liaufted  treaiury  with  the  wealth  of  the  vnonafteries  oc- 
cafioned  an  oppofition  from  the  patriarch,  which  the  em¬ 
peror  quelled  by  banifliing  that  prelate.  Not  long  after, 
he  fell  into  a  decline  of  health,  whichadmoniftied  him  to 
retire  from  the  world.  His  brother  John  refufing  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  the  toil  of  empire,  the  purple  was  conferred  upon 
Conftantine  Ducas;  and  Ifaac,  in  1059,  ended  his  reign 
of  two  years  and  three  months  in  a  monaftery.  He  f'pent 
the  remaining  two  years  of  his  life  in  exercifes  of  piety, 
not  dil'daining  to  perform  the  mod  fervile  offices  of  the 
convent,  but  frequently  honoured  by  the  refpeftful  vifits 
of  his  fucceffor. 

I'SAAC  II.  furnamed  Ancelus,  emperor  of  the  Eaft, 
elefeended  on  the  female  fide  from  Alexius  Comnenus, 
was  a  principal  perfon  in  tlie  Conftantinopolitan  court  in 
the  time  of  Andronicus  Comnenus,  who,  becoming  jea¬ 
lous  of  him,  commanded  him  to  be  feized  and  put  to 
death.  Ifaac  flew  the  executioner  with  hi s  own  hand, 
and  took  fanCtuary  in  a  church.  The  people,  wearied 
with  the  tyranny  of  Andronicus,  aflembled,  and  faluted 
Ifaac  emperor  A.  D.  1185;  Andronicus  was  foon  after 
apprehended,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death.  The  new  em¬ 
peror  foon  fhowed  himfelf  unworthy  of  his  ftation.  After 
fome  aids  of  juftice  to  thofe  who  had  fuffered  under  the 
former  tyranny,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  frivolous  amufe- 
inents  and  luxurious  indulgences,  and  opprefted  his  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  lavifh  expences  of  his  houfehold.  His  generals 
were  fuccefsful  in  expelling  the  Sicilian  invaders,  but  he 
difgraced  himfelf  by  the  cruelty  with  which  he  treated 
the  captives.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus  from  an  ufurper  of  the  Comnenian  fa¬ 
mily.  A  revolt  of  Branas,  his  principal  general,  reduced 
him  to  great  danger.  Conltantinople  was  belieged,  and 
the  weak  emperor  put  all  his  truft  in  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  prayers  of  the  monks.  At  length, 
roufed  by  Conrad,  foil  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  he 
aflembled  troops,  marched  out,  and  obtained  a  victory,  in 
which  Branas  was  (lain.  A  revolt  of  the  opprefled  Bul¬ 
garians  under  Peter  and  Afan  proved  a  lalting  detriment 
to  the  empire,  fince  it  became  neceifary  to  fuffer  them  to 
elfablilh  an  independent  kingdom.  When  the  emperor 
Frederic  Barbarofla  led  a  powerful  army  to  aflift  the  cru- 
faders,  Ifaac,  either  gained  over  by  Saladin,  with  whom 
he  had  a  friendly  intercourfe,  or  fulpeCting  the  intentions 
of  the  weftern  princes,  threw  every  obftacle  in  the  way  of 
their  pafiage,  and  drew  upon  himl'elf  various  afts  of  hol- 
tility.  Unable  to  refill  the  arms  of  Frederic,  he  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  difgrac'eful  accommodation,  and  to 
provide  veflels  for  the  conveyance  of  his  troops  into  Alia. 
The  perfidy  of  his  own  brother  Alexius  was,  however, 
more  fatal  to  him  than  foreign  violence.  In  1195  he 
feized  upon  the  throne  during  the  abfence  of  Ifaac  on  a 
hunting-party;  and,  obtaining  pofl'eflion  of  his  perfon, 
deprived  him  of  fight,  and  fliut  him  up  in  a  lonefome 
prifon.  His  fon  Alexius,  efcaping  from  the  hands  of  his 
■uncle,  engaged  the  weftern  powers  in  his  behalf,  who,  in 
1203,  took  Conltantinople,  and  replaced  Ifaac  upon  the 
throne  in  conjunction  with  his  fon.  Another  revolution 
in  1204,  effected  by  Alexius  Ducas,  hurled  them  from 
their  feat;  and  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Ifaac  loon 
followed,  or  perhaps  preceded,  the  murder  of  his  lorn 

I'SAAC  BEN  ARU'MA,  a  learned  rabbi  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  was  obliged  to  quit  Spain  by  the  perfe- 
cuting  edift  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  againft  the  Jewilh 
nation,  iflued  in  the  year  1492.  He  was  a  great  philo- 
fopher  and  cabal  ill,  and  author  of  a  large  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch,  entitled  Akedat  Ifaac,  of  which  there  have 
been  two  editions  in  folio,  one  printed  at  Venice,  and  the 
other  at  Salonica.  It  is  a  work  which  is  highly  efteemed 
Vol.  XI.  No.  762. 
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by  the  Jews;  though  fome  critics  think  it  too  difFufe,  al~ 
legorical,  and  full  of  a  moral  altogether  Jewilh. 

I'SAAC  KA'RO,  another  learned  rabbi,  who  was  an 
exile  from  Spain  under  the  fame  perlecuting  ediCt.  He 
retired  at  firft  into  Portugal,  and  thence  to  Jerufalem ; 
but  loft  his  children  and  books  on  his  pafiage.  He  led 
the  life  of  a  perfeCt  reclule  ;  and,  to  conlole  himfelf  for 
the  lofs  of  his  children,  compofed  a  book,  entitled  Toledot 
JiJkack,  or  the  Generations  of  Ifaac,  confilting  of  a  com¬ 
ment,  or  ioluticn  of  fome  doubtful  queltions  or>  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  partly  cabaliftical  and  partly  literal,  in  which  he 
lias  examined  the  fentiments  of  other  interpreters.  It 
was  firft  printed  at  Conltantinople,  in  1518,  folio;  after¬ 
wards  at  Mantua,  in  1593;  and  again  at  the  fame  place, 
and  at  Amfterdam,  in  1708.  Buxtorf  attributes  to  him 
a  ritual,  publiflied  at  Venice,  and  entitled  Ebtn  Haezcr,  or 
the  Rock  of  Support. 

I'SAAC  ROCK',  a  rocky  iflet  among  the  Bahamas. 
There  are  four  or  five  others  near.  Lat.  25.  48.  N. 
Ion.  8 1 .  W. 

IS'ABAD,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
fifty  miles  fouth  of  Hamadan. 

IS'ABE,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 
fifty  miles  north-weft  cl  Jeddo. 

IS'ABEL,  one  of  the  Solomon  Ifies,  two  hundred  miles 
in  circumference,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lat.  7.  30.  S.  about 
1G0  leagues  welt  of  Lima,  difeovered  by  Mendana,  15G7, 
whole  inhabitants  are  cannibals,  and  worlhip  lerpents, 
toads,  and  other  animals.  Their  complexion  is  bronze, 
their  hair  woolly,  and  they  wear  no  covering  but  round 
the  waift.  The  people  are  divided  into  tribes,  and  are. 
conftantly  at  war  with  each  other.  Bats  were  feen  here, 
which,  from  one  extremity  of  their  wings  to.  the  other, 
meafured  five  feet.  Dumpier,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
exaCtnefs,  fays  that  he  law,  in  the  fmall  ifland  of.Sabuda, 
on  the  weft  coalt  of  Papua,  bats  as  large  as  young  rabbits, 
having  wings  four  feet  in  extent  from  one  tip  to  the  other. 

ISABEL'LA,  the  name  of  a  woman. 

ISABEL'LA,  queen  of  Caftile,  born  in  1451,  was  the 
daughter  of  John  II.  She  palled  the  early  part  of  her  life 
in  oblcurity,  without  the  leaft  profpeCt  of  a  crown  ;  but, 
the  Caftilians  having  confpired  againft  her  brother  Henry 
IV.  a  weak  and  vicious  prince,  obliged  him  (after  the 
death  of  the  infant  Alphonfo)  to  declare  Ifabella  heirefs 
to  the  kingdom,  to  the  excluiion  of  Joanna,  who  palled 
for  his  daughter,  but  was  not  believed  to  be  fuch.  She 
was  married  in  1469  to  Ferdinand  fon  of  John  II.  king  0f 
Arragon  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Henry,  in  1474,  they 
were  conjointly  declared  king  and  queen  of  Caftile.  A 
party  however  exifted  in  favour  of  Joanna ;  and  Alphonfo 
IV.  king  of  Portugal,  entering  Caftile  with  an  army, 
efpoufed  her  publicly,  and  ailumed  the  regal  titles.  His 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Toro,  in  1475,  was  fatal  to  his  pre- 
tenlions;  and,  by  a  peace  concluded  in  1479,  the  right  of 
Ifabella  and  her  hulband  was  fully  acknowledged.  I11 
that  year  the  crown  of  Arragon  fell  to  Ferdinand,  and 
thenceforth  the  kingdoms  of  Caftile  and  Arragon  were 
inleparably  united,  compriling  the  whole  of  Spain  not 
pofiefled  by  the  Moors. 

The  events  of  the  united  reign  will  be  related  in  the 
article  Spain.  Ifabella,  who  was  high-fpirited,  and  jealous 
of  her  authority,  governed  Caftile  as  the  real  lovereign  ; 
and  her  hulband  had  the  policy  to  concur  in  her  meafures.. 
Religious  zeal  was  a  leading  feature  in  her  character,  to 
which  was  principally  owing  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
quilition  into  Spain,  and  the  war  undertaken  for  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Moors.  The  defire  of  propagating  the 
Chriftian  faith  in  parts  of  the  world  where  it  was  yet  un¬ 
known,  was  likewife  the  chief  motive  of  the  encourage¬ 
ment  file  gave  to  the  projects  of  Columbus,  which  was 
eventually  the  caule  of  fuch  a  magnificent  addition  to  the. 
Spanilh  monarchy.  See  the  article  America  and  Co¬ 
lumbus.  In  all  thefe  fchemes  file  entered  with  a  warmth, 
and  fpirit  that  contrafted  with  the  coldnefs  and  caution 
of  Ferdinand.  Her  merits  towards  the  church  were  re- 
5  II  warded 
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warded  by  the  title  of  the  Catholic ,  conferred  by  Innocent 
VIII.  on  both  the  royal  partners  and  their  fucceflbrs  in 
the  Spaniih  crown.  Though  her  reign  was  in  general 
highly  profperous,  yet  her  latter  years  were  darkened  by 
domeftic  difquiets.  Her  only  fon,  don  Juan,  died  foon 
after  his  marriage  with  an  Auftrian  princefs.  Her  eldelt 
daughter  Joanna,  married  to  the  archduke  Philip,  dif- 
played  marks  of  a  weak  and  difordered  mind,  and  was 
treated  with  neglect  by  her  hufband.  Ifabella  fell  into  a 
droplical  diforder,  which  carried  her  off,  to  the  great  re¬ 
gret  of  her  fubjeCts,  in  November  1504.,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  her  age.  Robertfon. 

ISABEL'LA,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Brafil  : 
twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Francifco. 

ISABEL'LA,  or  Isabelle,  f.  The  yellow-dun  colour. 
A  French  writer,  of  the  name  of  Barten,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ftrange  account  of  the  word  Ifabdle,  by  which  the 
French  exprefs  the  dun-colour:  “In  1601,”  fays  he, 
“when  the  Spaniards  attacked  Offend,  at  that  time  garri- 
foned  by  the  Hollanders,  Ifabelk,  the  wife  of  the  archduke 
Albert,  vowed  never  to  change  her  linen  till  the  city  was 
taken.  This  princefs  had  the  misfortune  of  being  prefent 
at  the  fiege,  which,  notwithltanding  her  royal  neceflities, 
lafted  for  three  whole  years;  fo  that,  (fays  the  French 
writer,)  as  one  may  naturally  conceive,  her  highnefs’s  li¬ 
nen  took  a  yellowfh  tint.  After  the  capitulation  of  the 
place,  which  prefented  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  the 
ladies  in  the  fuite  of  the  archduchefs,  in  order  to  make 
their  court  to  her,  adopted  in  their  drefs  a  colour  between 
white  and  yellow,  which,  in  honour  of  their  miftrefs, 
they  called  Ifabdle .” 

ISABEL'LA  POINT,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland 
of  St.  Domingo,  forms  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  bay  of 
its  name.  Lat.  19.  59.  10.  N.  This  is  the  port  where  Co¬ 
lumbus  formed  the  firft  Spanifh  fettlement  on  the  ifland, 
and  named  both  it  and  the  point  after  his  patronefs  queen 
Ifabella.  He  entered  it  in  the  night,  driven  by  a  temped. 
It  is  overlooked  by  a  very  high  mountain  flat  at  the  top, 
and  furrounded  with  rocks,  but  is  a  little  expofed  to  the 
north- weft  wind.  The  river  Ifabella  which  falls  into  it, 
is  confiderable.  There  are  fourteen  fathoms  of  water  to 
anchor  in.  The  fettlement  was  begun  in  1493,  was  given 
up  in  1496,  when  its  inhabitants  were  carried  to  the  city 
of  St.  Domingo,  which  originally  was  called  New  Ifabella. 
The  bay  is  laid  to  have  good  anchorage  for  (hips  of  war. 
It  is  about  twenty-nine  leagues  eaft  by  north  Cape  of  Fran¬ 
cois,  meafuring  in  a  ftraight  line. 

ISABEL'LA  RIV'ER,  or  Ozama,  one  of  the  largeft 
rivers  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  and  on  which  the  city 
of  St.  Domingo  is  fituated.  It  is  navigable  nine  or  ten 
leagues  from  fouth  to  north.  One  may  judge  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  volume  of  water  which  the  confluent  ftream  of  Ifa¬ 
bella  and  Ozama  fends  to  the  fea,  by  the  red  colour  it 
gives  it  in  the  time  of  the  floods,  and  which  is  perceiva¬ 
ble  as  far  as  the  eye  can  diftinguifh.  There  is  a  rock  at 
the  mouth,  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  veflels  draw¬ 
ing  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  of  water.  The  ri¬ 
ver  for  a  league  is  twenty-four  feet  deep  ;  and  its  banks 
are  twenty  feet  perpendicular,  but  north  of  the  city  this 
height  is  reduced  to  four  feet.  This  rc-al  natural  bafon 
has  a  bottom  of  mud  or  foft  fand,  with  a  number  of  careen¬ 
ing  places.  It  feldom  overflows  its  banks,  except  in  very 
extraordinary  inundations.  The  road  before  the  mouth 
of  the  Ozama  is  very  indifferent,  and  lies  expofed  from 
weft-fouth-weft  to  eaft.  It  is  impofiible  to  anchor  in  it 
in  the  time  of  the  fouth  winds,  and  the  north  winds  drive 
the  veflels  from  their  moorings  out  into  the  fea,  which 
here  runs  extremely  high.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  in 
lat.  18.  18.  N.  Ion.  72.  38.  W.  of  Paris. 

I'SACSIG,  a  town  of  Croatia:  eight  miles  north-north- 
weft  of  Bihacs. 

IS'ADAS,  a  Spartan,  who,  upon  feeing  the  Thebans 
entering  the  city,  (tripped  himfelf  naked,  and,  with  a 


fpear  and  fword,  engaged  the  enemy.  He  was  rewarded 
with  a  crown  for  his  valour.  Plutarch, 

ISiE'A,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

IS.CE'US,  a  Grecian  orator,  was  a  native  of  Chalcis, 
either  in  Euboea  or  Syria,  and  flourifhed  about,  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  He  was 
the  difcipleof  the  orator  Lyfias,  and  poffeffed  the  fame  pu¬ 
rity,  accuracy,  concifenefs,  and  perfpicuity  of  ftyle,  with 
more  force  and  vigour.  He  was  a  great  mafter  in  foren- 
fic  or  popular  eloquence,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  the 
inftruftor  of  Demolthenes  at  Athens,  where  he  opened  a 
rhetorical  fchool.  He  lived  to  the  time  of  king  Philip. 
Sixty-four  orations  were  extant  in  his  name,  of  which 
fifty  alone  were  reckoned  genuine.  Of  thefe,  ten  only  are 
remaining,  publifhed  among  the  Oratores  veteres  Graeci, 
Stephan.  1575.  An  excellent  tranflation  of  them  into  En- 
glifh  by  Mr.  afterwards  fir  William  Jones,  was  given  in 
1779. 

Another  Greek  orator  of  the  fame  name,  who  came  to 
Rome  about  A.  D.  97,  is  mentioned  with  great  applaufe 
by  Pliny  the  younger. 

ISA'GO,  a  country  of  Africa,  north-weft  of  Benin. 

ISAGO'GICAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  an  introduction  ; 
introductory. 

IS'AGOGUE,yi  [from  sir,  Gr.  into,  and  ayu,  to  lead.] 
An  introduction. 

IS'AGON,_/i  [from  kto?,  Gr.  equal,  and  yuna,  an  an¬ 
gle.]  A  geometrical  figure  confiding  of  equal  angles. 

ISA'IAH,  [Heb.  the  falvation  of  the  Lord.]  A  man’s 
name;  the  title  of  one  of  the  prophetical  books  of  ferip- 
ture.  Ifaiah,  the  firft  in  order  and  dignity  of  the  four  greater 
Hebrew  prophets,  was  the  fon  of  Amos;  and,  if  with  St. 
Jerome  and  other  Chriftians  we  credit  Jewifh  tradition,  the 
grandfon  of  Joafli  king  of  Judah.  He  was  called  early  to 
the  prophetical  office,  and  delivered  his  predictions  during 
the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah.  The 
duration  of  the  period  in  which  he  exercifed  this  office 
cannot  be  afeertained  with  any  certainty  ;  but  its  com¬ 
mencement  is  moft  generally  fixed  in  the  laft  year  of  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  or  758  B.  C.  The  Jews  have  a  tradition 
that  he  lived  to  the  time  of  Manaffeh,  by  whofe  command 
he  was  put  to  a  cruel  death,  being  fawn  afunder  ;  to  which 
the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  is  thought  to  allude,  ch.  xi. 
37.  This  hypothefis  would  extend  the  period  co  the 
length  of  fixty-one  years.  The  tradition,  however,  is  very 
uncertain;  and  one  of  the  moft  learned  rabbis,  and  Jewifh 
commentators,  Aben  Ezra,  feems  rather  to  think  that  he 
died  fome  years  before  Manaffeh  came  to  the  throne, 
which  is  indeed  more  probable.  It  is  neverthelefs  certain, 
that  he  lived  to  the  fifteenth  or  fixteenth  year  of  Heze¬ 
kiah  ;  which  makes  the  lead  pofiible  term  of  the  duration 
of  his  prophetical  office  about  forty-eight  years. 

The  time  of  the  delivery  of  fome  of  his  prophecies  is 
exprefsly  marked,  or  fufficiently  clear  from  the  hiftory  to 
which  they  relate  ;  and  that  of  a  few  others  may  with 
fome  probability  be  deduced  from  expreflions,  deferiptions, 
and  circumftances,  interwoven  in  them.  Hence  it  will 
appear  that  they  are  not  placed  in  exaCt  order  of  time. 
They  commence  with  a  fevere  remonftrance  againft  the 
corruptions  prevailing  among  the  Jews,  exhortations  to 
repentance,  grievous  threatenings  to  the  impenitent,  and 
gracious  promifes  upon  reformation,  which  appear  adapted 
to  the  latter  part  of  Jotham’s  reign,  or  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  that  of  Ahaz.  This  is  followed  by  prophecies 
relative  to  the  times  of  the  Mefliah,  the  war  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  deftruclion  of  Jerufalem,  and  other  fafts  con¬ 
nected  with  thefeevents,  which  are  thefubjeCtof  thefecond, 
third,  and  fourth,  chapters,  and  were  probably  delivered  in 
the  time  of  Jotham  or  Uzziah.  To  thefe  fucceed  a  general 
reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  wickednefs,  and  an  exprefs 
declaration  of  vengeance  by  the  Babylonian  invafion, 
which  appear  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  things  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz.  The  fixth  chapter  opens  with  a  vifion  which 
feems  to  contain  a  folemn  defignation  of  Ifaiah  to  the 
a  prophetical 
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prophetical  office  ;  on  which  account  it  is  by  rnoS  inter¬ 
preters  thought  to  be  the  firft  in  the  order  of  his  prophe¬ 
cies.  But  bilhop  Lowth  obferves,  that  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  fo,  as  it  is  dated  in  the  year  of  Uzziah’s  death, 
during  whofe  reign  he  is  faid,  in  the  general  title  of  his 
predictions,  to  have  prophefied,  and  whofe  aCts  he  wrote, 
which  was  ufually  done  by  a  contemporary  prophet.  It 
is  not  improbable  therefore,  that  this  might  be  a  new  de- 
fignation,  to  introduce  more  folemnly  a  general  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  courfe  of  God’s  difpenfations  in  regard 
to  his  people,  and  the  fates  of  the  nation ;  which  are  even 
now  ftill  depending,  and  will  not  be  fully  accomplilhed 
till  the  final  reftoration  of  Ifrael.  The  fucceeding  chap¬ 
ters  to  the  thirty-fixth  prefent  us  with  predictions  of  the 
ill  fuccefs  of  the  defigns  of  the  Ifraelites  and  Syrians 
againll  Judah,  together  with  the  deftruftion  of  their  king¬ 
doms  by  the  Alfyrians,  and  of  the  calamities  to  be 
brought  by  the  latter  upon  the  king  and  people  of  Judah  ; 
the  fubfequent  ruin  of  the  Affyrian  hoft  ;  the  deltruftion 
of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  and  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Culhites  by  the  Alfyrians  ;  the  deftrutlion  of 
Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  the  calamitous  fate  of  other 
cities  and  nations,  which  were  enemies  of  Judah ;  and  the 
defolation  of  the  land  of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  on  account  of 
the  wickednefs  and  difobedience  of  the  people.  Thele 
predictions  are  interfperfed  with  promifes  of  the  return 
of  the  divine  favour,  on  the  repentance  and  reformation 
of  the  Ifraelites  ;  fevere  threatenings  of  God’s  judgments 
on  their  great  and  powerful  enemies  ;  frequent  references 
to  the  times  of  the  Meffiah  ;  together  with  a  hymn  and 
odes  of  fupreme  and  lingular  excellence.  In  the  thirty- 
fixth  and  three  following  chapters,  the  prophet  gives  us 
a  hiltory  of  the  invafion  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  miracu¬ 
lous  deftruCtion  of  his  army;  and  alfo  an  account  of  the 
ficknefs  of  Hezekiah,  as  well  as  of  the  tranfa&ions  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  prophet.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
book  of  Ifaiah  contains  a  courfe  of  prophecies,  which 
conftitute  the  molt  elegant  part  of  the  facred  writings  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  and  are  chiefly  of  the  confolatory  kind. 
They  relate  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonilh 
captivity,  and  the  circumftances  leading  to,  or  arifing 
from,  the  introduction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah, 
and  the  fpread  of  Chriftianity  in  the  world.  The  num¬ 
ber,  plainnefs,  and  beauty,  of  his  predictions  relative  to 
the  important  deliverance  to  be  effected  by  him  who  was 
the  hope  of  Ifrael,  and  the  frequent  citations  from  him 
in  the  writings  of  the  New  Teftament,  have  not  impro¬ 
perly  obtained  for  him  the  dillinguilhing  character  of  the 
Evangelical  Prophet. 

The  molt  valuable  Englilh  tranflations  of  this  prophet 
are,  that  of  bilhop  Lowth,  entitled,  Ifaiah  ;  a  new  Tranf- 
lation,  with  a  preliminary  Differtation,  and  Notes,  critical, 
philological,  and  explanatory,  1778,  ^.to.  in  which  the 
author  has  followed  the  metrical  arrangement;  and  that 
of  the  late  Michael  Dodfon,  efq.  in  profe,  and  entitled, 
A  new  Tranflation  of  Ifaiah  ;  with  Notes  fupplementary 
to  thofe  of  Dr.  Lowth,  late  bilhop  of  London,  and  con¬ 
taining  Remarks  on  many  Parts  of  his  Tranflation  and 
Notes  ;  by  a  Layman,  1790,  8vo.  There  is  alfo  a  new 
tranflation  of  this  prophet  by  Dr.  Stock,  bilhop  of  Killala, 
published  very  lately.  Among  the  foreign  commentators 
on  this  part  of  the  facred  writings,  the  learned  Vitringa 
is  entitled  to  diftinguilhed  honour.  With  refpeCt  to  the 
book  entitled  The  Afcenfion  of  Ifaiah,  mentioned  by  St. 
Jerome  and  Epiphanius,  and  another,  entitled  The  Vi- 
fion  of  Ifaiah,  both  of  which  have  been  attributed  to  this 
prophet,  there  is  now  no  queftion  of  their  being  fuppofi- 
titious. 

I'SAKLU,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  : 
twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Aklhehr. 

ISAKO'VA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Molda¬ 
via:  fixty  miles  north-eaft  of  Jaffy. 

FSAKZI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  fituated  on  the 
Danube.  In  1790  this  town  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians: 
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twenty-fix  miles  weft  of  Ifmail.  Lat.  +5.  18.  N.  Ion.  29. 

9’E-  „  . 

ISAN'DER,  a  fon  of  Bellerophon,  killed  in  the  war 
which  his  father  made  againft  the  Solymi.  Homer. 

ISANDO'RA,  a  town  of  Angola,  on  the  Coanza : 
twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Loando. 

ISA'PIS,  a  river  of  Umbria.  Lucan. 

I'SAR,  or  Isa'ra,  in  ancient  geography,  the  Ifore,  a 
river  of  Gaul,  where  Fabius  routed  the  Allobroges.  It 
rifes  at  the  eaft  of  Savoy,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone  near 
Valence. — Another,  called  the  Oyfe,  which  falls  into  the 
Seine  below  Paris. 

I'SAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach  :  three  miles  north  of  Hof. 

ISANT'SE-AGHI'SI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia  :  twelve  miles  weft  of  Eregri. 

I'SAREIC.  See  Shadman. 

ISA'RIA,yi  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryptoga- 
mia,  order  fungi ;  but  of  the  clafs  gymnocarpi,  order  nce- 
matothecii,  according  to  the  fyftem  of  Albertini  and 
Schweiniz.  There  are  feven  lpecies,  viz.  craffa,  agaricina, 
epiphylla,  umbrina,  carnea,  monilioides,  and  faccharina. 
One  lpecies  will  be  fufficient  to  defcribe  the  genus. 

Ifaria  monilioides:  Ample,  upright,  ftipe  hard,  femi- 
pellucid;  cap  white,  oblong,  turbinated  or  roundilh; 
filaments  fmooth,  cluttering,  farinaceous,  ihort.  It  va¬ 
ries  from  Monilia  Candida,  (which  lee,)  the  fibres  being 
fmooth,  not  jointed,  and  in  the  form  of  the  cap.  A 
fmall  fpecies,  hardly  a  line  in  thicknefs,  ffiining,  fome- 
times  diitinft,  fometimes  long  and  broad,  crowded,  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  bunch.  Some  fpecimens  lie  flatter;  head 
often  two-fided,  double-jointed  at  the  ftalk.  Stipes  vari¬ 
ous  in  colour,  white,  yellow,  red.  Head  a  little  farina¬ 
ceous;  but  we  have  fometimes  leen  the  farina  brulhed  off 
in  great  quantities  together  from  the  covered  ftalk.  It 
is  frequently  found  on  the  bark  of  the  pine  when  (tripped 
from  the  trunk  rotten  and  wet ;  or  from  the  alder.  Sea- 
fon,  autumn,  and  particularly  lpring.  On  the  preceding 
Engraving  this  fungus  is  ftiown  at  fig.  2  ;  a  is  its  natural 
fize  and  appearance;  at  b  it  is  magnified,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  farina;  at  c  is  the  naked  ftalk. 

ISA'RIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  :  eight 
miles  weft  of  Nicaftro. 

ISAR'RIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra:  ele¬ 
ven  miles  fouth  of  Squilace. 

ISA'TIS,/  [derivation  unknown.]  Woad;  in  bota¬ 
ny,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetradynamia,  order  filiculofa,  in 
the  natural  order  of  filiquofae,  or  cruciformes,  (cruciferse, 
JuJf. )  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  perianthium 
foil r- leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate,  rather  fpreading;  coloured, 
deciduous.  Corolla  :  four-petalled,  crofs-lhaped  ;  petals 
oblong,  obtufe,  fpreading,  gradually  attenuated  into  the 
claws.  Stamina  :  filaments  fix,  upright-fpreading,  length 
of  the  corolla  ;  of  thefe  two  are  Ihorter ;  antherce  ob¬ 
long,  lateral.  Pillillum  :  germ  oblong,  ancipital,  com- 
preifed,  length  of  the  Ihorter  ftamens  ;  ftyle  none;  ftigma. 
obtufe,  headed.  Pericarpium  :  filicle  oblong,  lanceolate, 
obtufe,  compreffed,  ancipital,  one-celled,  not  gaping,  bi¬ 
valve;  valves  navicular,  compreffed,  keeled,  deciduous. 
Seed:  angle,  ovate,  within  the  centre  of  the  pericarpium. 
— EJfential  CharaEler.  Silicle  lanceolate,  one-celled,  one- 
feeded,  deciduous,  bivalve ;  valves  navicular. 

Species,  x.  I  fatis  tinftoria,  or  dyer’s  woad  ;  root-leaves 
crenate;  ftem-leaves  fagittate;  filicles  obcordate.  Our 
common  woad  is  a  biennial  plant,  with  a  fufiform  fibrofe 
root.  Stem  upright,  round,  fmooth,  woody  at  bottom, 
branched  at  top.  Root-leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  on  long 
footftalks,  down  which  they  run  a  little.  Stem-leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  quite  entire,  embracing,  fmooth,  from  two  to 
three  inches  long,  and  fcarcely  half  an  inch  in  breadth. 
Thefe  are  fometimes  very  flightly  toothletted ;  and  a  few 
hairs  are  fometimes  found  both  on  the  Item  and  leaves. 
Flowers  fmall,  terminating  the  Item  and  branches  in  a 
clofe  raceme.  Both  corolla  and  calyx  yellow;  petals 

notched 
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notched  at  the  end.  Seed-vefi’els  on  flender  peduncles, 
hanging  down,  clieftnut-coloured  or  dark  brown,  and 
lhining  when  ripe,  of  an  oblong  elliptic  form,  near  half 
an  inch  long  and  two  lines  wide,  compreffed  at  top  and 
on  the  fides  into  a  fharp  edge,  fwelling  like  a  convex  lens 
in  the  middle,  with  a  Itraight  longitudinal  future  on  each 
fide,  one-celled,  two-valved,  but  hardly  opening  fponta- 
neoufly;  valves  of  fpongy  fubftance  like  cork,  and  boat- 
fhaped.  Seed  ftnooth,  ftriated  a  little,  two  lines  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  line  wide,  yellow  or  brownilh-yellow 
when  ripe ;  it  has  only  a  tingle  membranaceous  coat. 
Embryo  curved,  yellowifh.  Cotyledons  ovate,  fleihy, 
plano-convex.  Radicle  fub-cylindrical,  bent  in  upwards, 
lying  on  the  back,  not  on  the  cleft  of  the  cotyledons,  fu- 
perior. 

Mr.  Miller  thus  defcribes  the  cultivated  plant,  which 
however  differs  little  from  the  wild  one  except  in  luxuri¬ 
ance.  The  lower  leaves  are  of  an  oblong  oval  figure,  and 
pretty  thick  confidence,  when  growing  in  a  proper  foil; 
they  are  narrow  at  their  bale,  but  broad  above,  and  end 
in  obtufe  roundifh  points;  are  entire  on  their  edges,  and 
of  a  lucid  green.  The  ftalks  rife  near  four  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  branches,  with  arrow-ffiaped  leaves, 
fitting  dole;  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  terminated  by 
ftnall  yellow  flowers,  in  very  clofe  duffers.  The  pods  are 
lhaped  like  a  bird’s  tongue,  half  an  inch  long,  and  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  turning  black  when  ripe.  It 
flow’ers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Mr.  Miller  has  another  fpecies,  which  he  names  Dal¬ 
matian  woad,  from  the  place  of  its  growth.  The  lower  ' 
leaves  of  this  are  lpear-fhaped  and  crenated  ;  thofe  on  the 
ftalk  very  narrow,  and  arrow-pointed.  The  ftalks  branch 
more  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  rife  higher.  The 
flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  brighter  yellow  colour.  The 
feed-veifels  are  fhorter,  and  broader  at  the  ends,  which 
are  indented.  It  is  probably  a  variety  of  the  common 
woad;  but,  no  fpecimen  of  it  occurring  in  Mr.  Miller’s 
Herbarium,  we  cannot  fpeak  of  it  with  certainty. 

Dyer’s  woad  is  a  native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  as 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  and  Ocean,  by  way-fides  in 
Swiflerland,  &c.  in  England,  in  corn-fields  and  on  the 
borders  of  them,  as  at  New  Barns  near  Ely,  by  the  river 
Wear  near  Durham,  &c.  This  makes  us  fufpecl  that 
woad  is  not  an  aboriginal  with  us,  but  has  been  natura¬ 
lized  by  its  frequent  culture  for  dying;  for,  according  to 
Linnseus  at  lealt,  it  is  a  maritime  plant.  Yet,  if  the  plant 
which  Pliny  informs  us  the  ancient  Britons  painted  their 
bodies  with  be  ours,  which  is  very  probable,  it  muff  be  a 
native.  Woad  is  much  ufed  by  dyers  for  its  blue  colour, 
and  it  is  the  bafis  of  black  and  many  other  colours.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  Hume  tells  us,  took  offence  at  the  fmell  of 
this  herb,  and  iflued  an  edict  prohibiting  any  one  to  cul¬ 
tivate  it.  According  to  Hakluyt,  we  were  dependent 
upon  France  for  it  in  1576  ;  but  in  1582  he  fays,  “Thus 
was  woad  brought  in,  and  came  to  good  perfection,  to 
the  great  lofs  of  the  French,  our  old  enemies.” 

2.  Ifatis  Lufitanica,  or  Portugal  woad  :  root-leaves  cre¬ 
mate;  ftem-leaves  fagittate;  filicles  fub-tomentofe,  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Linnaeus,  this  is  fcarcely -different  from  the 
preceding,  only  it  is  annual  and  fmaller.  Gindin  fays 
the  flowers  are  white.  Mr.  Miller  affirms,  that  there  are 
very  effential  differences  between  them,  particularly  in 
the  fhape  of  the  under  leaves,  which  in  this  are  narrow 
and  fpear-lhaped,  and  thofe  on  the  ftalks  are  not  more 
than, half  the  breadth  of  thofe  on  the  cultivated  woad. 
The  ftalks  do  not  branch  lb  much,  and  the  pods  are  nar¬ 
rower,  nor  do  the  roots  abide  fo  long,  for  they  generally 
die  within  the  year.  Native  of  Portugal  and  the  Levant. 
Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739. 

3.  Ifatis  Armena,  or  Armenian  woad  :  leaves  quite  en - 
tire,  cordate,  blunt  behind  ;  filicles  cordate.  Stem  a  foot 
high,  loaded  with  yellow  flowers.  Native  of  Armenia  in 
dry  paftures,  by  the  fides  of  brooks. 
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4..  Ifatis  iEgyptiaca,  or  Egyptian  woad  :  all  the  leaves 
toothed.  _  An  annual  plant,  and  native  of  Egypt. 

j.  Ifatis  alpina,  or  alpine  woad:  leaves  lanceolate,  half 
embracing,  cordate;  filicles  ovate.  Stem  half  a  yard  high, 
dividing  into  two,  three,  or  four,  (hurt  branches,  fupport- 
ed  by  Ihort  leaves.  Flowers  in  a  fort  of  umbel,  in  fhort 
racemes,  yellow,  on  yellow  filiform  peduncles ;  they  have 
hardly  any  fmell.  It  differs  from  I.  tinCtoria  in  having  a 
perennial  root,  in  the  height  of  the  whole  plant,  in  the 
flowers  being  much  larger,  the  filicles  fhort,  and  alfo  muck 
larger.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Piedmont. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft,  fort  which  is  propa¬ 
gated  for  ufe,  is  fown  upon  frefli  land  which  is  in  good 
heart,  for  which  the  cultivators  of  woad  pay  a  large  rent; 
they  generally  choofe  to  have  their  land  fituated  near  great 
towns,  where  there  is  plenty  of  drefling;  but  they  never 
ftay  long  on  the  fame  fpot,  for  the  belt  ground  will  not 
admit  of  being  fown  with  woad  more  than  twice;  for,  if 
it  is  oftener  repeated,  the  crop  feldom  pays  the  charges  of 
culture,  Src.  Thofe  who  cultivate  this  commodity  have 
gangs  of  people  who  have  been  bred  to  the  employment, 
lo  that  whole  families  travel  about  from  place  to  place, 
wherever  their  principal  fixes  on  land  for  the  purpofe; 
but  thefe  people  go  on  in  one  track,  juft  as  their  prede- 
ceffors  taught  them,  nor  have  their  principals  deviated 
much  from  the  practice  of  their  aneeftors,  fo  that  there  is 
a  large  field  of  improvement,  if  any  of  the  cultivators  c>f 
woad  were  perfons  of  genius,  and  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  introduce  the  garden-culture  fo  far  as  it  may  be 
adapted  to  this  plant.  Mr.  Profeftor  Martyn  made  many 
experiments  in  the  culture  of  this  plant,  the  fubftance 
and  refult  of  which  he  has  given  in  his  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Miller's  Dictionary  j  and  which  we  fhall  take  the  li¬ 
berty  to  ti'anfcribe. 

“As  the  goodnefs  of  woad  confifts  in  the  fize  and  fat- 
nefs  of  the  leaves,  the  only  method  to  obtain  this,  is  to 
fow  the  feed  upon  ground  at  a  proper  feafon,  and  allow 
the  plants  proper  room  to  grow,  as  alfo  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds;  which,  if  permitted  to  run,  will  rob 
the  plants  of  their  nourifhment.  After  having  made 
choice  of  a  proper  fpot  of  land,  which  fhould  not  be  too 
light  and  fandy,  nor  over  ftiif  and  inoift,  but  rather  a  gen¬ 
tle  hazel  loam,  whofe  parts  will  eafily  feparate;  the  next 
is  to  plough  this  up  juft  before  winter,  laying  it  in  nar¬ 
row  high  ridges,  that  the  froft  may  penetrate  through  the 
ridges,  to  mellow  and  foften  the  clods  ;  then  in  the  fpring 
plough  it  again  croffways,  laying  it  again  in  narrow  ridges  ; 
after  it  has  lain  fome  time  in  this  manner,  and  the  weeds 
begin  to  grow,  it  fhould  be  well  harrowed  to  deftroy  them  ;■ 
this  fhould  be  twice  repeated  while  the  weeds  are  young; 
and,  if  there  are  any  roots  of  large  perennial  weeds,  they 
mult  be  harrowed  out,  and  carried  off  the  ground.  In 
June  the  ground  fhould  be  a  third  time  ploughed,  when 
the  furrows  fhould  be  narrow,  and  the  ground  ftirred  as 
deep  as  the  plough  will  go,  that  the  parts  may  be  as  well 
leparated  as  poffible ;  and,  when  the  weeds  appear  again, 
tlie  ground  fhould  be  well  harrowed  to  deftroy  them. 
Towards  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  it 
fhould  be  ploughed  the  laft  time,  when  the  land  fhould 
be  laid  fmooth;  and,  when  there  is  a  prol'pect  of  fhowers, 
the  ground  mult  be  harrowed  to  receive  the  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  either  in  rows  with  the  drill-plough,  or 
in  broad-caft,  after  the  common  method  ;  but  it  will  be 
proper  to  lteep  the  feeds  one  night  in  water  before  they 
are  (own,  which  will  prepare  them  for  vegetation.  If  the 
feeds  are  fown  in  drills  with  a  plough,  they  will  be  co¬ 
vered  by  an  inftrument  fixed  to  the  plough 'for  tint  pur¬ 
pofe  ;  but  til  of  e  which  are  fown  broadcaft  in  the  common' 
way,  mult  be  well  harrowed  in.  If  the  feeds  are  good, 
and  the  feafon  favourable,  the  plants  will  appear  in  a  fort-' 
night,  and  a  month  or  five  weeks  after  will  be  fit  to  hoe. 
The  fooner  this  is  performed,  when  the  plants  are  diftin- 
guifhable,  the  better  they  will  thrive;  and  the  weeds,  be¬ 
ing  then  young,  will  be  loon  deltioyed.  The  method  of 
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hoeing  thefe  plants  is  the  fame  as  for  turnips,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  thefe  plants  need  not  be  thinned  fo 
much ;  for  at  the  firft  hoeing  if  they  are  feparated  to  the 
diftance  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  at  the  laft  to  fix 
inches,  it  will  be  fpace  enough  for  the  growth  of  the 
plants;  if  this  is  carefully  performed,  and  in  dry  weather, 
molt  of  the  weeds  will  be  deftroyed;  but,  as  fome  of  them 
may  efcape  in  this  operation,  and  young  weeds  will  arile, 
the  ground  fhould  be  a  fecond  time  hoed  in  Oftober,  al¬ 
ways  c'hoofing  a  dry  time  for  this  work.  At  this  fecond 
operation,  the  plants  fhould  be  fingled  out  to  the  diftance 
they  are  to  remain.  After  this,  the  ground  will  be  clean 
from  weeds  till  the  fpring,  when  young  weeds  will  come 
up  ;  therefore,  about  a  fortnight  in  April  will  be  a  good 
time  to  hoe  the  ground  again,  when  the  weeds  will  be 
young,  and  it  may  be  performed  in  lefs  than  half  the  time 
it  would  require  if  the  weeds  were  permitted  to  grow 
JaTge,  and  the  fun  and  wind  will  much  fooner  kill  them  : 
tins  hoeing  will  alfo  ftir  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and 
greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants.  If  it  is  per¬ 
formed  in  dry  weather,  the  ground  will  be  clean  till  the 
firfl:  crop  of  woad  is  gathered,  after  which  it  muft  be  again 
well  cleaned.  If  this  is  carefully  repeated  after  the  ga¬ 
thering  of  each  crop,  the  land  will  always  lie  clean,  and 
the  plants  will  thrive  the  better.  The  expence  of  the  firfl 
hoeing  will  be  about  fix  fhillings  per  acre;  and  for  the 
after-hoeings  half  that  price  will  be  fufficient,  provided 
they  are  performed  when  the  weeds  are  young;  for,  if 
they  are  fuffered  to  grow  large,  it  will  require  more  la¬ 
bour,  nor  can  it  be  fo  well  performed ;  therefore  it  is  not 
only  the  beft  hufoandry  to  do  this  work  foon,  but  it  will 
be  found  the  cheapeft  method ;  for  the  fame  number  of 
men  will  hoe  a  field  of  ten  acres  three  times,  when  it  is 
performed  while  the  weeds  are  young,  as  is  required  to 
hoe  it  twice  only,  becaufe  the  weeds  have  longer  time  to 
grow  between  the  operations.  If  the  land  in  which  the 
feed  is  fown,  fhould  have  been  in  culture  before  the  other 
Crops,  fo  not  in  good  heart,  it  will  require  drefting  before 
it  is  fown,  in  which  cafe’  rotten  ftable-dung  is  preferable 
to  any  other;  but  this  fhould  not  be  laid  on  till  the  laft 
ploughing  before  the  feeds  are  fown,  and  not  fpread  but 
as  the  land  is  ploughed,  that  the  fun- may  not  exhale  the 
goodnefs  of  it,  which  in  fummer  is  foon  loft,  when  fpread 
on  the  ground.  The  quantity  fhould  not  be  lefs  than 
twenty  loads  to  each  acre,  which  will  keep  the  ground  in 
heart  till  the  crop  of  woad  is  fpent. 

“  The  time  for  gathering  the  crop  is  according  to  the 
feafon,  but  it  fhould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  leaves 
are  fully  grown,  while  they  are  perfectly  green  ;  for,  when 
they  begin  to  change  pale,  great  part  of  their  goodnefs  is 
over ;  the  quantity  will  be  lefs,  and  the  quality  greatly 
diminifhed.  If  the  land  is  good,  and  the  crop  well  huf- 
banded,  it  will  produce  three  or  four  gatherings,  but  the 
two  firft  are  the  belt;  thefe  are  commonly  mixed  together 
In  the  manufacturing  of  it,  but  the  after-crops  are  always 
kept  feparate  ;  for,  if  thefe  are  mixed  with  the  other,  the 
whole  will  be  of  little  value.  The  two  firft  crops  will  fell 
at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  a- ton  ;  but  the  latter 
will  not  bring  more  than  feven  or  eight  pounds,  and 
fometimes  not  fo  much.  An  acre  of  land  will  produce  a 
ton  of  woad,  and  in  good  feafons  near  a-ton  and  a-half. 
When  the  planters  intend  to  fave  the  feeds,  they  cut  three 
crops  of  the  leaves,  and  then  let  the  plants  ftand  till  tire  next 
year  for  feed ;  but,  if  only  one  crop  is  cut,  and  that  only 
of  the  outer  leaves,  letting  all  the  middle  leaves  ftand  to 
nourifh  the  ftalks,  the  plants  will  grow  ftronger,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  much  greater  quantity  of  feeds.  Thefe  feeds  are 
often  kept  two  years,  but  it  is  always  beft  to  fovv  new 
feeds  when  they  can  be  obtained.  The  feeds  ripen  in 
Auguft ;  when  the  pods  turn  to  a  dark  colour,  the  feeds 
■fhould  be  gathered;  it  is  beft  done  by  reaping  the  ftalks 
in  the  fame  manner  as  wheat,  fpreading  them  in  rows 
■upon  the  ground,  and  in  four  or  five  days  the  feeds  will 
be  fit  to  threfh  out,  provided  the  weather  is  dry  ;  for,  if  it 
lies  long,  the  pods  will  open  and  let  out  the  feeds.  There 
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are  fome  of  the  woad-planters  who  feed  down  the  leaves 
in  winter  with  iheep,  which  is  a  very  bad  method  ;  no 
plants  which  are  to  remain  for  a  future  crop  fhould  ever 
be  eaten  by  cattle,  for  that  greatly  weakens  the  plants.” 
See  Indigofera  tinctoria. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  the 
other  forts,  none  of  which  are  cultivated  for  ufe,  but  are 
preferved  only  in  botanic  gardens.  The  fecond  and  fifth 
Sorts  are  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  autumn,  and  when 
the  plants  come  up  they  muft  be  thinned,  leaving  them 
fix  inches  apart,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  the  lummer 
following  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds,  after 
which  they  foon  decay.  The  third  and  fourth  are  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England.  Sow  the 
feeds  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and,  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  tranfplant  them  into  a  frelh  hot-bed  ;  as 
foon  as  they  have  taken  new  root,  give  them  a  large  fhare 
of  frefh  air,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak.  In 
this  bed  they  may  remain  five  or  fix  weeks,  by  which  time 
they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  pots,  which  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  giving  the  plants  plenty 
of  air  when  the  weather  will  permit,  and  fupporting  their 
ftalks,  which  will  otherwife  trail  on  the  ground;  with  this 
management  the  plants  will  flower  in  June,  and  ripen  their 
feeds  in  September. 

ISAU'RA,  or  Isaurus,  in  ancient  geography,  a  ftrong 
city  at  Mount  Taurus,  in  Ifauria,  twice  demolifhed :  firft 
by  Perdiccas,  or  rather  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  through 
defpair,  deftroyed  themfelves  by  fire,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  again  by  Servilius,  who  thence 
took  the  furname  Ifauricus.  Strabo  fays  there  were  two 
Ifauras,  the  old  and  the  new,  but  fo  near  that  other  writers 
took  them  but  for  one. 

ISAU'RIA,  a  county  touching  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia 
on  the  north,  rugged  and  mountainous,  fituated  almoft  in 
Mount  Taurus,  and  taking  its  name  from  Ifaura ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean  by  a  nattow 
flip.  Stephanus,  Ptolemy,  and  Zofimus,  make  no  men¬ 
tion  of  places  on  the  fea ;  though  Pliny  does,  as  alfo  StrA- 
bo ;  but  doubtful,  whether  they  are  places  in  Ifauria  Pro¬ 
per,  or  in  Pamphylia,  or  in  Cilicia. 

ISAU'RICA,  a  part  of  Lycaonia  bordering  on  Mount 
Taurus. 

IS'BACH,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Ulfe 
feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Manderfcheidt. 

ISBAR'TEH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
the  refidence  of  a  pacha.  The  Greeks  have  four  churches 
in  the  fauxbourgs :  ninety-two  miles  fouth  of  Kiutaja. 
Lat.  37.  44..  N.  Ion.  30.  56.  E. 

IS'BASTER,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland  iflands.  Lat. 
60.  34.  N.  Ion.  o.  58.  W. 

ISBEL'IBURG,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Damietta. 

IS'BY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Halland ; 
fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Laholm. 

IS'CA,  or  rather  Ica,  with  Pifca  and  Nafca,  three 
towns  from  which  a  jurildiCtion  of  Lima  in  Peru,  South 
America,  has  its  name.  Great  quantities  of  wine  are  made 
here,  and  exported  to  Calao ;  it  alfo  produces  excellent 
olives,  either  for  eating  or  for  oil.  The  fields,  which  are 
watered  by  trenches,  yield  an  uncommon  plenty  of  wheat, 
maize,  and  fruits.  This  jurifdiction  is  remarkable  for 
fpacious  woods  of  cajob-trees,  with  the  fruit  of  which  the 
inhabitants  feed  numbers  of  affes,  for  the  ufes  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  jurifdictions.  The  In¬ 
dians  who  live  near  the  fea  apply  themfelves  to  fiihing, 
and  after  faking  the  fiflr  carry  them  to  a  good  market  in 
the  towns  among  the  mountains. 

IS'CA  DUMNIO'RUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
in  Britain  ;  now  Exeter,  capital  of  Devonfliire.  Called 
Caer-ljk  in  Britilh,  (Camden.) 

IS'CA  SILU'RUM,  in  ancient  geography,  the  ftatioa 
of  the  Legio  II.  Augufta,  in  Britain.  Now  Caerleon,  a 
town  of  Monmouthfliire,  on  the  Ulke. 

IS'CAH,  [Heb.  one  that  anoints.]  The  name  of  a  woman. 
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ISCAM'PI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania: 
fix'  miles'  fouth-weft  of  Albafania. 

IS'CAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile:  twenty-four 
miles  north-north-weft  of  §egovia. 

ISCA'RTOT,  [of  uncertain  derivation.]  The  cogno¬ 
men  of  Judas  the  traitor.  See  Judas. 

ISCA'RIOTH,  thenarne.of  a  town  in  the  land  of  Ifrael. 

ISCHAs'MAjy.  Medicines  for  flopping  blood. 

ISCH'FE'MUM,  f.  [from  \zy(a,  I  reprefs,  and  a, ipa, 
blood  ;  on  account  of  its  virtue  in  flopping  haemorrhages.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  ciafs  polygamia,  order  monoe- 
cia,  in  the  natural  order  of  gramina,  or  grafles.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx:  glume  two-flowered,  bi¬ 
valve,  cartilaginous,  placed  tranlverfely ;  valves  nearly 
equal ;  the  exterior  fubovate,  gibbofe,  with  bifid  tip,  fharp, 
the-  upper  part  of  the  back  flat  in  the  middle,  ftriated, 
emarginated  ;  the  interior  oblong,  acuminate  or  awned  at 
the  tip,  the  back  beneath  the  tip  increafed  by  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  membrane.  Flofcule  exterior,  male,  interior,  her¬ 
maphrodite;  each  lefs  than  calyx.  Corolla:  in  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  a  bivalve  glume;  valves  membranaceous,  thin, 
colourlefs  ;  the  exterior  bellied,  either  mutic  or  awned, 
bifid  to  the  very  awn,  acute  ;  awn  long,  flender,  jointed, 
tortile  beneath ;  the  interior  lanceolate,  acute,  condu- 
plicate  at  the  edges.  In  the  male  a  bivalve  glume,  rather 
firmer,  diaphanous,  rather  coloured;  the  exterior  oblong, 
bellied,  contradled  above,  fharp,  mutic  -r  the  interior  ob¬ 
long,  obtufe,  with  concave  back,  acutely  margined,  mar¬ 
gin  thinner.  Neffary  in  each  two-leaved  ;  leaflets  fmall, 
fpatulate,  truncate-emarginate.  Stamina:  filaments  three, 
capillary,  fliort ;  anthers  oblong,  bifid  on  both  fides. 
Piflillum :  in  the  hermaphrodite,  germ  oblong;  ftyles  two, 
capillary,  erect,  fhorter  than  the  corolla ;  ftigmas  oblong, 
plumofe,  fpreading,  exferted.  Pericarpium  :  none  ;  ca¬ 
lyx  and  corolla  unchanged.  Seed :  (in  the  hermaphrodite) 
Angle,  oblong,  linear,  convex  on  one  fide.  The  flowers 
are  fpicated,  and  grow  double  ;  the  one  fubfeflile,  the 
other  feated  on  a  broad  glumaceous  foot-ftalk;  each  her¬ 
maphrodite. — EJfmtial  CkaraEltr.  Hermaphrodite  :  calyx, 
glume  two-flowered  ;  corolla  two-valved ;  ftamina,  three; 
ftyles,  three ;  feed,  one.  Male.  Calyx,  and  corolla,  as  in 
the  other]  ftamina,  three. 

Species,  i.  Ifchaemum  muticum,  or  awnlefs  ifchaemum : 
leaves  lanceolate;  flowers  awnlefs.  Spike  two-parted, 
imbricated,  with  alternate  Ample  two-flowered  angular 
peduncles,  prefled  clofe  to  the  culm.  One  flower  termi¬ 
nates  each  peduncle,  which  is  hermaphrodite,  from  a  two- 
glumed  one-flo*vvered  calyx  ;  the  fecond  or  lower  flower 
is  androgynous,  fefiile,  and  inferted  into  each  peduncle  at 
the  outer  bafe,  from  a  two-valved  hardifh  calyx,  the 
length  of  the  florets,  of  which  it  contains  two,  one  male, 
the  other  female.  Stigmas  thick,  bearded.  Peduncle  of 
the  fpike  clothed  with  leaves.  Culms  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  high,  leafy  to  the  very  fpike,  frequently  branched 
to  the  bale.  Leaves  two  inches  long,aciliate-fpinulofe  on 
"the  edges.  Native  of  the/Eaft  Indies,  and  of  the  ifle  of 
Tanna. 

2.  Ifchsemum  ariftatum,  or  awned  ifchaemum :  leaves 
lanceolate,  calyxes  two-flowered,  pedicels  ciliate;  each  fe¬ 
male  flower  with  a  twilled  knee-jointed  awn.  The  ih  uc- 
ture  of  the  fpike  and  of  the  flowers  is  entirely  the  fame 
as  in  the  preceding,  but  the  culm  is  higher,  the  fpike 
longer,  and  the  peduncle  naked.  The  feeds  are  armed 
with  a  twilled  awn,  longer  than  the  florets.  Native  of 
China,  where  it  was  found  by  Olbeck. 

3.  Ifchsemum  imberbe,  or  beardlefs  ifchsemum  :  leaves 
lanceolate  ;  florets  naked,  outer  valve  of  the  fefiile  calyx 
having  two  knobs  on  each  fide,  and  the  corolla  elongated 
by  a  twilled  awn.-  Culms  two  feet  high,  leafy,  lbme- 
what  branched.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but 
longer.  Spike  alfo  lijce  that,  but  awned,  and  without  hairs. 
Native  of  the  Ealt  Indies. 

4.  Ifchsemum  barbatum,  or  bearded  ifchsemum  :  leaves 
lanceolate,  calyxes  two-flowered;  bearded  at  the  bafe. 
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and  ciliate  at  the  edge]  the  edge  of  the  felflle  one  with 
two  knobs  on  each  Jide ;  awn  twilled,  knee-jointed. 
Culm  and  leaves  as  in  the  preceding,  only  the  latter 
lliorter.  Native  of  Java,  where  it  was  found  by  Wen- 
nerberg. 

5.  Ilchsemum  murinum,  or  wall  .ifchaemum :  fpike  two^ 
parted;  calyx  and  feeds-awned.  Culms  filiform,  flender, 
Ample,  a  long  fpan  in  height.  Leaves  linear,  acuminate, 
flattifh,  ftriated,  dry,  a  fpan  long.  Sheaths  thin,  lax,  with 
the  little  membrane  very  Ihort,  and  having  hairs  placed 
on  it.  Peduncle  filiform,  upright,  frequently  naked. 
Spike  clofely  converging,  cylindrical,  two  inches  long,  re- 
fembling  that  of  Hordeum  murinum,  or  wall  barley-grafs, 
whence  the  name.  Florets  on  one  fide,  diftich,  in  pairs, 
one  fefiile,  the  other  pedicelled,  minute,  being  fcarcely  a 
line  in  length  befides  the  awns.  A  minute  membrane 
invefts  the  germ,  having  a  flexuofe  awn  four  times  as 
long  as  the  floret,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  nec¬ 
tary.  Native  of  the  ifle  of  Tanna,  on  dry  fand,  near  the 
coaft. 

6.  Ifchsemum  involutum,  or  involuted  ifchsemum :  fpike 
directed  one  way,  awnlefs  ;  four-flowered,  involved  in  a 
leafy  concave  receptacle.  Native  of  the  Society  Ifles,  and 
el  few  here  between  the  tropics.  Found  in  the  ifland  of 
Otaheite,  May  13,  1774. 

7.  Ifchaeum  importunum,  or  troublefome  ifchaemum  : 
panicle  contracted ;  corollas  one-valved.  Root  perennial, 
Apple,  long,  jointed,  white,  very  tough.  Culm  three  feet 
high,  almolt  upright,  round,  hollow,  thickifh.  Leaves 
awl-fhaped,  fliort.  Flowers  ovate,  fmooth,  awnlefs,  fmall. 
Seed  awnlefs.  Native  of  Cochin-china,  where  it  is  a 
common  weed,  not  eafily  eradicated. 

8.  Ifchaemum  rugofum,  or  wrinkled  ifchaemum  :  outer 
barren  glumes  tranlverfely  wrinkled  ;  male  and  female 
florets  fertile,  one  only  awned.  Root  annual.  Plant  front 
feven  inches  to  a  foot  in  height.  Stems  pale  green,  flen¬ 
der,  decumbent,  bent  back,  branched  dichotomoufly, 
round,  little  jointed,  fmooth,  ftriated,  fomewhat  rigid. 
Leaves  pale  green,  denfe,  except  one  or  two  of  the  upper 
ones,  which  are  more  remote.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  found  by  Koenig  in  OrilTa,  on  the  borders  of  the  rice- 
fields.  Cultivated  by  Richard  Anthony  Salifbury,  efq.  at 
Chapel-Allerton,  before  1791.  See  Andropogon  and 
Panicum. 

IS'CHALIS,  or  Is'calis,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  the  Belgae  in  Britain.  Now  llckejler,  in  Somerfetfhire, 
on  the  river  III. 

ISCHE'NIA,  an  annual  feftival  at  Olympia,  in  honour 
of  Ifchenus,  the  grand fon  of  Mercury  and  Hierea,  who, 
in  a  time  of  famine,  devoted  himfelf  for  his  country,  and 
was  honoured  with  a  monument  near  Olympia. 

IS'CHIA,  ail  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  lying  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  from  which  it  is  three  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  It  is  full  of  agreeable  valleys,  which  produce  ex¬ 
cellent  fruits.  It  hath  alfo  mountains  on  which  grow 
vines  of  an  excellent  kind  ;  likewife  fountains,  rivulets, 
and  fine  gardens.  « 

IS'CHIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  an  ifland  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee  and  a  ftrong  fort. 
Both  the  city  and  fortrefs  Hand  upon  a  rock,  which  is 
joined  to  the  ifland  by  a  ftrong  bridge;  the  rock  is  about 
feven  furlongs  in  circumference.  The  city  is  like  a  py¬ 
ramid  of  houles  piled  upon  one  another,  which  makes  a 
very  Angular  and  linking  appearance.  At  the  end  of  the 
bridge  next  the  city  are  iron  gates,  which  open  into  a 
fubterraneous  pafiage,  through  which  they  enter  the  city. 
They  are  always  guarded  by  foldiers  who  are  natives  of 
the  ifland.  Lat.  40.  50.  N.  Ion.  13.  55.  E. 

ISCHIAD'IC,  adj.  [n Gr.]  In  anatomy,  an 
epithet  to  the  crural  vein ;  in  pathology,  the  ifchiadic  paf- 
fion  is  the  gout  in  the  hip,  or  the  fciatica. 

IS'CHIAS,  f.  [Greek.]  The  fciatica,  or  hip-gout ; 
a  branch  of  the  crural  vein. 

3  XS'CHIM, 
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IS'CHIM,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Irtif- 
chin  in  iat.  57.  4.5.  N.  Ion.  90.  E. 

IS'CHIM,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  To- 
bollk,  on  the  river  Ifchim  :  300  miles  eait  of  Ekaterin¬ 
burg,  108  South  of  Tobollk.  Lat.  56.  10.  N.  Ion.  69. 
14.  E. 

•  ISCHIM'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobollk,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ifchim  and  Oby :  112 
miles  eaft  of  Tobolfk. 

ISCHIOT'IC,  adj.  [from  ifchias.~\  Belonging  to  the 
ifchias  ;  SubjeCl  to  the  Sciatica  ;  troubled  with  a  pain  in 
the  hip. 

IS'CHIUM,  f.  in  anatomy;  the  hip-bone. 

ISCHOPHO'NIA,yi  [from  w/oe,, ' Gr.  flirill,  and  Quvn, 
a  voice.]  The  fhrillnefs  of  the  voice.  . 

ISCHNQ'TES,  f.  [Greek.]  A  defeCt  in  fpeech  ;  a  flen- 
der  mincing  tone. 

ISCHURET'IC,  adj.  [from  ijchuria .]  Tending  to  a 
fuppreflion  of  urine;  good  in  a  fuppreflion  of  urine. 

ISCHURET'IC,  f.  A  medicine  to  remove  a  fuppreflion 
of  urine. 

ISCHU'RIA,  or  Is'chury,  f.  [from  tcr^u,  Gr.  to  flop, 
and  agoi>,  urine.]  A  ftoppage  of  urine,  whether  by  gravel 
or  other  caule.  La  Motte  diftinguilhes  between  a  reten¬ 
tion  and  a  fuppreflion  of  urine.  In  the  former,  ftyled 
Jlravgury,  the  patient  hath  frequent  calls  to  make  water  ; 
but  voiding  it,  if  at  all,  in  very  finall  quantities,  and 
with  difficulty.  In  a  fuppreflion  there  is  feldom  any  in¬ 
clination  to  difcharge  the  urine;  but,  if  any,  the  difcharge 
is  fudden,  and  almolt  involuntary.  In  the  true  ifchuria 
the  bladder  is  full  ;  in  the  fpurious  it  is  empty,  for  no¬ 
thing  defcends  from  the  kidneys.  See  the  article  Patho¬ 
logy. 

ISCOM'ACHE,  a  woman’s  name;  the  wife  of  Piri- 
thous,  who  was  the  occafion  of  the  war  between  the  Cen¬ 
taurs  and  Lapithae. 

ISE,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Aller  near  Gifhorn 
in  the  principality  of  Luneburg. 

ISEFIO'RD,  a  large  bay  or  gulf  of  Denmark,  on  the 
north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Zealand.  Lat.  55.  59.  N.  Ion. 
of  the  mouth,  n,  50.  50.  E. 

ISELAS'TIC,  adj.  [from  c Gr.  into,  and  shcivvu,  to 
agitate.]  Belonging  to  the  public  games  celebrated  in 
Greece  and  Afia  under  the  Roman  emperors. 

ISELAS'TICS,  f.  A  kind  of  games,  or  combats,  cele¬ 
brated  in  Greece  and  Afia,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors.  The  victor  at  thefe  games  had'  very  confiderable 
privileges  conferred  on  him,  after  the  example  of  Au- 
guftus  and  the  Athenians,  who  did  the  like  to  conquerors 
at  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  Ifthmian,  games.  They 
were  crowned  on  the  fpot  immediately  after  their  victory, 
had  penfions  allowed  them,  were  furnifhed  with  provi¬ 
sions  at  the  public  coll,  and  were  carried  in  triumph  to 
their  country. 

IS'ELIN  (James  Chriftopher),  an  eminent  philolo- 
gift  and  divine,  was  born  in  1681  at  Bafil,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  an  afleflor  of  the  court  of  juftice.  He  commenced 
his  academical  courfe  as  early  as  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
at  fifteen  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  Latin  poem  on  The 
Paflage  of  the  Rhine  by  the  French,  which  received  great 
applaufe.  After  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  learned 
languages,  he  refolved  to  perfeft  himfelf  in  the  French  ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  palled  fome  time  in  Geneva  and  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  examining  the  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity  in  the  latter.  On  his  return  to  Bafil,  he  was  or¬ 
dained  minifier  in  1701,  and  upon  that  occafion  published 
a  diflertation  on  the  Babylon  of  the  Revelations,  in  an- 
fwer  to  the  bifhop  of  Meaux.  In  1704  he  accepted  of 
the  chair  of  eloquence  and  hiltory  in  the  univerfity  of 
Marpurg,  which  he  occupied  with  great  reputation  for 
two  years.  His  native  city,  in  1706,  conferred  upon  him 
the  polt  of  profeflor  of  hiltory  and  antiquities  ;  and  in 
he  was  made  doctor  in  theology,  and  appointed  to 
teach  that  Science.  His  diflertation  upon  taking  this  de- 
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jrree  was  upon  the  canon  of  Scripture.  He  vifited  Paris 
in  1717,  where  he  was  received  with  great  refpeCt  by  the 
learned,  and  urged  to  make  that  capital  his  relidence  ; 
but  the  univerfity  of  Bafil,  by  conferring  on  him  the  of¬ 
fice  of  reCtor,  engaged  him  to  return  and  fulfil  Ti is  duties. 
The  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belies  Letters 
Soon  after  nominated  him  to  the  place  of  foreign  honorary 
member,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  learned  Cuper.  This 
was  in  part  a  return  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  king’s  requefl:  of  having  copies  of  the  aCts 
of  the  council  held  at  Bafil  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
he  likewiSe  favoured  M.  1’Enfant  with  a  number  of  do¬ 
cuments  for  his  hiltory  of  that  council,  and  of  that  of 
Conltance.  His  poll  of  keeper  of  the  public  library  gave 
him  a  facility  in  performing  Similar  oflices  for  many  of 
the  learned,  with  whom  he  maintained  an  extenfive  cor¬ 
respondence.  In  thefe  occupations,  in  writing,  and  in 
preaching,  his  time  was  fully  employed.  He  died,  un¬ 
married,  in  1737,  at  the  age  of  fifty-fix;  and  his  memory 
was  honoured  by  a  great  number  of  eulogies  in  Latin 
and  German.  The  works  of  M.  Ifelin  confilt  of  orations, 
diflertations,  and  detached  tracts  on  a  variety  of  Subjects, 
philological,  theological,  and  miscellaneous.  Morcri. 

IS'ELIN  (Ifaac,  LL.  D.)  a  celebrated  philofopher  and 
writer,  was  born  at  Bafil  in  1728.  His  father,  who  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  concerns,  being  abfent  on  bufinefs, 
he  was  educated  under  the  care  of  a  prudent  mother,  but 
with  rather  too  much  indulgence,  in  confequence  of 
which  his  character  was  afterwards  marked  by  a  kind  of 
timidity.  He  received  his  academical  education  at  Got¬ 
tingen,  where  he  Itudied  jurisprudence  and  llatiltics  un¬ 
der  Schmaus,  Bohmer,  and  Kahle.  Schmaus  excited  in 
him  the  idea  of  reducing  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Swils 
confederation  into  a  fyitem,  of  which  he  publilhed  a  Spe¬ 
cimen  in  his  thefis,  when  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor,  under  the  title  of  Tentamen  Juris  publici  Helvetic/.  As 
Soon  as  he  had  completed  his  academic  Itudies,  he  under¬ 
took  a  tour  to  Paris,  where  he  frequented  the  royal  li¬ 
brary,  and  made  himlelf  acquainted  with  the  molt  eminent 
men  of  letters  in  that  capital.  After  his  return,  he  ap¬ 
plied  with  great  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  jurisprudence, 
and  reSolved  to  examine  the  Roman  law  according  to 
philosophical  principles.  His  favourite  purfuits  were 
philoSophy  and  hiltory.  He  collected  alfo,  and  read  with 
great  care,  original  documents,  in  order  to  complete  his 
work  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the  confederation;  but  thele 
labours  were  Suddenly  interrupted  in  1754,  being  at  that 
time  excluded  by  ballot,  as  was  too  often  the  cafe  at  Bafil, 
from  the  hiftorical  chair.  He  was  elected,  however,  a 
member  of  the  grand  council,  and  in  1756  was  appointed 
to  the  important  office  of  Secretary.  Soon  after,  he  wrote 
the  Dream  of  a  Friend  to  Mankind,  a  work  which  has 
been  often  reprinted,  and  with  many  additions.  Reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  thin  population  of  Bafle,  he  Itrongly  recom¬ 
mended  the  admiflion  of  new  citizens,  and  publilhed  a 
work  entitled  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Depopulation  of  my 
native  City;  Berne,  1758,  8vo.  He  exerted  himfelf  alfo 
with  great  zeal,  in  the  Society  eltablilhed  for  encouraging 
agriculture,  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  ;  and  wrote  Several  treatifes,  all  of  which  had  for 
their  objeCt  the  good  of  his  country.  Kis  belt  and  molt 
important  production  was  his  Hiltory  of  Mankind,  on 
which  he  had  been  employed  at  a  very  early  period  of  life. 
In  this  he  traces  out  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind 
from  rudenefs  to  refinement,  and  fliows  in  what  manner 
nations  have  emerged  from  obfeurity,  and  been  completely 
civilized  by  the  introduction  of  arts  and  manufactures. 
His  lalt  work  was  his  Ephemerides  of  Mankind,  a  perio¬ 
dical  publication,  which  contains  eflays,  extracts  from 
laws  and  ordinances,  information  refpeCting  the  enterprises 
of  great  and  of  Small  ftates,  eltablifhments  for  education 
and  promoting  virtue,  and  every  thing  that  tends  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  progrefs  of  improvement.  But,  while  Ifelin 
Ihowed  So  much  attachment  to  the  general  good  of  the 

human 
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human  race,  he  did  not  negleft  that  of  his  own  country. 
It  was  to  him,  in  conjunction  with  Gefner  and  Hiazel, 
that  the  Helvetic  Society  was  indebted  for  its  eftablifn- 
tnent ;  and  in  the  year  1777  he  had  the  fatisfaflion  of 
feeing  a  fimilar  fociety  formed  from  a  plan  which  he  had 
drawn  up  in  his  native  city,  and  which  met  with  great 
fupport  from  the  citizens.  He  carried  on  a  very  exten- 
five  correfpondence  both  in  Switzerland  and  in  foreign 
countries;  and  he  wrote  many  excellent  critiques  in  the 
Deutfehe  Bibliothek,  which  are  diftinguilhed  by  their  acute- 
nel's,  modefty,  and  adherence  to  truth.  He  married  in 
the  year  1756,  and  lived  to  have  eight  children  and  ten 
grand-children  ;  but,  being  attacked  with  the  dropfy,  he 
died  in  the  year  1782,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  Hirfck- 
ing's  Manual  of  eminent  Perfons  who  died  in  the  eighteenth 
Century. 

I'SEMBERT  (Nicholas),  a  learned  French  ecclefiaftic, 
was  a  native  of  Orleans,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
s  565.  He  became  a  celebrated  doftor  and  profeffor  of  the 
.Sorbonne,  and  taught  theology  a  long  time  with  great 
applaufe  in  the  fchools  of  that  faculty.  He  died  in  164.2, 
aged  about  feventy-feven  years.  He  was  the  author  of 
A  Treatife  on  Theology;  and  A  Commentary  on  the 
:Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  in  6  vols.  folio,  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  which  have  given  occafion  to  the  Jefuits  to  com¬ 
mend  him  in  their  writings,  as  one  of  the  moft  learned 
divines  of  whom  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris  can  boaft. 

I'SEN,  a  river  of  Lower  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the 
Inn  oppofite  New  Oettingen, 

I'SEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria  :  fifteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Freifingen,  twenty-four  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Mu¬ 
nich. 

I'SENACH.  See  Eisenach,  vol.  vi.  p.395. 

I'SENARTS,  or  Eisenarts,  a  confiderable  town  of 
Germany,  in  Aultria  and  in  Stiria;  famous  for  its  iron- 
mines.  Lat.46.56.N-  Ion.  15.  25.  E. 

I'SENBURG  (Upper),  a  principality  of  Germany;  fitu- 
ated  in  the  YVetterau,  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  ten 
wide,  which  confifts  properly  of  the  lordlhip  of  Budin- 
gen,  raifed  to  a  county  in  the  year  1442,  and  fome  other 
eftates  near  the  county  of  Hanau.  The  houfe  of  Ifen- 
burg  is  divided  into  feveral  branches,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Ifenburg  Birftein,  Ifenburg  Budingen,  Ifenburg 
Wachterfbach,  and  Ifenburg  Meerholz,  each  taking  their 
furname  from  towns  on  the  eltate:  of  thefe  the  firft  was 
affeffed  to  the  matricula  69  florins  56  kruitzers  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  23  florins  and  42'-  kruitzers;  the  third,  22  florins 
36  kruitzers;  and  the  laft,  14  florins  lyj  kruitzers;  and 
Beffe  Darmftadt  for  Ifenburg,  28  florins.  To  the  impe¬ 
rial  chamber  the  whole  were  taxed  at  113  rix-dollars  48 
kruitzers.  The  elder  branch  was  raifed  to  a  prince  of 
the  empire  in  the  year  1442. 

I'SENBURG  (Lower),  a  county  of  Germany,  and  for¬ 
merly  governed  by  counts  of  its  own,  as  a  fief  of  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  Treves.  Count  Erneft,  the  laft  of  thefe  counts, 
dying  in  the  year  1664,  without  heirs,  the  elector  of 
Treves  feized  upon  the  greateft  part  of  the  county.  A 
fmaller  part  of  it  is  poffeffed  by  the  counts  of  Wied-Run- 
kel,  and  another  by  the  barons  of  Walderdorf.  This 
•county  was  rated  in  the  matricula  at  56  florins.  To  each 
chamber-term  it  paid  40  rix-dollars  54  kruitzers;  of  which 
fum  the  eledlor  of  Treves  paid  32  rix-dollars  40^  kruit- 
•.zers;  the  .count  of  New  Wied,  5  rix-dollars  6J  kruitzers; 
the  count  of  Wied-Runkel,  two  rix-dollars  48^  kruit¬ 
zers;  and  the  baron  of  Walderdorf  alfo  two  rix-dollars 
48^  kruitzers. 

I'SENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  which  gives  name 
to  the  county,  fituated  on  the  Ifer,  and  furrounded  with 
iharp  rocks  ;  on  one  of  which  is  a  caftle,  built  by  Charle¬ 
magne:  ten  miles  north  of  Coblentz.  Lat.  50.  30.  N.  Ion. 
y-  35-  E. 

I'SENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
;Mark  :  four  miles  weft  of  Hattingen. 

I'SENBURG  (New),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
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of  Ifenburg,  founded  by  French  refugees:  three  miles 
fouth  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  four  fouth-weft  of  Of¬ 
fenbach.  Lat.  50.  3.  N.  Ion.  8.  38.  E. 

I'SENDICK.  See  Ysendick. 

I'SENGHEIN,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
with  the  title  of  a  principality,  feated  on  the  river  Man- 
dera,  in  lat.  50.  44.  N.  Ion.  3.  18.  E. 

I'SEN HAGEN,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Luneburg  :  twenty-four  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Zelle. 

ISE'O,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Be- 
naco,  on  a  lake  to  which  it  gives  name,  through  which 
the  river  Oglio  takes  its  courie.  The  town  was  anciently 
called  Sckino:  twelves  miles  north- well  of  Brefcia,  and 
forty  north-eaft  of  Milan. 

I'SER,  a  river  of  the  Tyrolefe,  which  rifes  about  five 
miles  north  from  Infpruck,  pafles  by  Munich,  Mofpurg, 
Landfhut,  Dingelfingen,  Landau,  &c.  and  runs  into  the 
Danube  two  miles  below  Deckendorf. 

I'SER,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  about  four  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Mont  Calfel,  and  runs  into  the  Yperle  near 
Fort  Kenoque. 

I'SER,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which  runs  into  the  Elbe 
near  Alt  Buntzlau. 

lSE'RE,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  Alps,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Mount  Cenis,  in  a  mountain  called  IJeran,  in 
the  duchy  of  Savoy,  pafles  by  Monftier,  Montmelian,  &c. 
in  Savoy;  after  entering  France,  it  pafles  by  Grenoble, 
St.  Quentin,  Romans,  & c.  and  joins  the  Rhone  about 
three  miles  above  Valence.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  as 
far  as  Montmelian. 

ISE'RE,  a  department  of  France,  conftituted  of  the 
heretofore  Dauphiny,  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  in  breadth ;  it  takes  its 
name  from  the  river  I  fere,  which  crofles  it.  Grenoble  is 
the  capital. 

ISE'RINE,  f.  in  mineralogy,  a  fpecies  of  Titanium, 
which  fee. 

I'SERLOHN,  or  Lohn,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Mark.  The  Lutherans  have  three  churches, 
and  the  Calvinills  one ;  the  Roman-catholics  celebrate  di¬ 
vine  worftiip  in  a  houfe.  The  manufactures  of  the  place 
are  confiderable  in  iron,  tin,  ribbons,  velvets,  filks.  Huffs, 
&c.  thirty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Cologne.  Lat.  51. 18.  N. 
Ion.  7.  40.  E. 

ISER'NIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Molife,  fituated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines ;  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  pope :  twelve  miles  weft-fouth-well  of 
Molife,  thirty-two  north  of  Capua.  Lat.  41.  38.  N.  Ion. 
14.  2.  E. 

ISER'TIA,  f  [named  from  M.  Ifert,  a  German,  in  the 
Danifti  fervice,  as  a  furgeon  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clals  hexandria,  order  monogynia.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed, 
luperior,  coloured,  four  or  fix  toothed,  permanent.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  one-petalled,  funnel-form;  tube  long,  cylindric, 
Ilightly  curved  ;  border  fix-cleft ;  divifions  iubovate,  ra¬ 
ther  upright,  villofe.  Stamina:  filaments  fix,  very  fhort, 
within  the  mouth  of  the  corolla;  anthera;  linear,  fattened 
by  the  back,  upright.  Piftillum :  germ  inferior,  roundifh  ; 
ftyle  filiform,  furrounded  at  the  bafe  by  a  glandule;  ftig- 
ma  fix-cleft.  Pericarpium:  pome  fubglobofe,  crowned 
with  the  calyx,  lucculent,  fix-celled  ;  the  fhell  of  the 
cells  fragile.  Seeds :  feveral,  fmall,  angular,  rough. — Ef- 
fential  CharaEler.  Calyx  coloured,  four  or  fix  toothed  ; 
corolla  fix-cleft,  funnel-form ;  pome  fubglobular,  fix- 
celled,  many-feeded. 

Ifertia  coccinea,  a  Angle  fpecies ;  the  Guettarda  cocci- 
nea  of  Aubl.  Guian.  It  is  a  tree  with  a  trunk  ten  or 
twelve  feefin  height,  and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter; 
the  bark  wrinkled,  and  of  a  ruffet  colour,  the  wood  light, 
and  of  a  loofe  texture.  Branches  quadrangular,  ftraight, 
with  oppofite  branchlets,  channelled  and  covered  with  a 
ruffet  down  j  at  their  origin  are  two  embracing  ftipules. 

-  Leaves 
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Leaves  oppofite,  difpofed  croffwife,  fmooth,  entire,  oval, 
ending  in  a  long  point,  a(h- coloured  underneath,  with 
ruiTet-colourcd  nerves;  the  largeft  fourteen  inches  long, 
and  leven  wide;  petiole  cylindric,  channelled,  two  inches 
long,  fwelling  at  the  bafe,  with  two  wide,  (harp,  decidu¬ 
ous,  ftipules.  Flowers  terminating  in  a  large  ltraight  pa¬ 
nicle,  the  branches  of  which  are  oppofite  and  fubdivided, 
and  come  out  from  between  two  little  fcales  ;  each  branch- 
let  has  three  flowers,  of  which  that  in  the  middle  is  fef- 
flle;  calyx  purplilh,  that  part  which  borders  the  germ 
yellow;  tube  of  the  corolla  two  inches  long,  bright  red  ; 
border  yellow,  covered  on  the  in  tide  with  hairs  of  the 
fame  colour.  Fruit  a  fucculent  red  berry,  (or  pome,)  the 
fize  of  a  cherry,  fweet,  and  good  to  eat.  The  wood  is 
bitter.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  ufed  by  the  Creoles 
in  fomentations.  It  is  common  in  the  ifland  of  Cayenne, 
and  on  the  continent  of  Guiana,  flowering  and  bearing- 
fruit  great  part  of  the  year. 

I'SET,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Tobol 
near  Yalutorovfk. 

I'SETSK,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  To- 
bollk,  on  the  Ifet;  forty-four  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Yalutorovfk. 

IS'GAARD,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland, 
fituated  on  a  peninfula  in  the  Baltic :  feven  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Aarhuus. 

ISGAU'R,  Isgu'ria,  or  Iskuriah,  anciently  called 
Dio/curias  and  Se'oajlopolis ;  a  town  of  Mingrelia,  on  the 
eaft  coalt  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  a  road  for  fhips,  tole¬ 
rably  good  in  the  fumrner.  In  167a,  it  was  burned  down 
by  the  Abcas,  who  were  invited  by  the  prince  of  Min¬ 
grelia  to  affift  him  againft  the  Turks:  1 25  miles  north- 
weft  of  Cotatis.  Lat.  43.  1 8.  N.  ion. 40.  32.  E. 

IS'GEL,  a  town  of  the  Tyrolefe:  eight  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Landeck. 

ISH,  [xyc,  Sax.]  A  termination  added  to  an  adjeftive 
to  exprefs  diminution,  a  fmall  degree,  or  incipient  ftate 
of  any  quality  :  as,  bluifh,  tending  to  blue  ;  brightijh,  fome- 
what  bright.  It  is  like  wife  fometimes  the  termination  of 
a  gentile  or  poffeffive  adjedtive;  as,  Swedi/h,  Danijk,  the 
Danijh  territories,  or  territories  of  the  Danes.  It  likewife 
notes  participation  of  the  qualities  of  the  ftibftantive  to 
which  it  is  added;  as ,  fool,  foolijh  ■,  man,  manijh-,  rogue, 
roguijh. 

ISH,  f.  in  Scots  law,  fignifies  expiry.  Thus  we  fay, 
The  ifji  of  a  leafe.  It  fignifies  alfo  to  go  out ;  thus  we 
fay.  Free  ifh  and  entry,  from  and  to  any  place. 

I'SHAD,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

I'SHAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

ISH'BAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

ISH'BAK,  [Heb.  exhaufted.]  A  man’s  name. 

ISHBIBE'NOB,  [Heb.  one  that  blows.]  The  name  of 
a  giant  2  Sam. 

ISHBO'SHETH,  or  Is'baal,  fon  of  Saul,  and  his  fuc- 
ceffor.  Abner,  Saul’s  kinfinan  and  general,  contrived  to 
have  Ifhboiheth  acknowledged  king  by  the  greater  part 
of  Ifrael,  while  David  reigned  at  Hebron  over  Judah. 
Ifhbofheth  refided  at  Mahanaim,  beyond  Jordan.  He 
was  forty-four  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  reign,  and 
he  reigned  two  years  pretty  peaceably.  Afterwards  his 
forces  had  fkirmifhes  with  thofe  of  David,  wherein  the 
former  were  defeated.  Saul  had  a  concubine  whofe  name 
was  Rizpah  :  Abner  was  reproached  by  Ifhbofheth  with 
having  been  too  free  with  her.  Abner,  prpvoked  at  this, 
Iwore  he  would  endeavour  to  transfer  the  crown  from  the 
houfe  of  Saul  to  David :  but  during  the  negociation  he 
was  treacheroufly  killed  by  Joab.  Ifhbofheth,  informed 
of  Abner’s  death,  loft  courage;  and  all  Ifrael  fell  into 
great  diforder.  Ifhbofheth,  almoft  at  the  fame  time,  was 
affaflinated  in  his  own  houfe  by  two  captains  of  his  troops, 
who,  cutting  off  his  head,  came  and  prelented  it  to  David 
at  Hebron,  thinking  to  receive  a  confiderable  reward  : 
but  he  commanded  thefe  two  murderers  to  be  killed,  and 
their  hands- and  feet  to  be  cut  off  and  hung  near  the  pool 
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at  HebrotJj  and  the  head  of  Ifhbofheth  to  be  placed  in 
Abner’s  fepuichre  at  Hebron.  With  him  ended  the  roy¬ 
alty  of  Saul’s  family.  See  2  Sam.  ii.  iii.  iv. 

I'SHI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

ISHI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

ISHI'JAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

ISH'MA,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

ISH'MAEL,  the  fon  of  Abraham  by  Hagar,  Sarah’s 
handmaid,  whom  fhe  had  perfuaded  her  hufband  to  take 
to  his  bed  when  fhe  defpaired  of  having  any,  iflue  herfelf, 
in  order  that  file  might  be  a  mother  by  proxy,  according- 
to  the  cuftora  of  that  age  and  country.  Ifhmael  was  bom 
in  the  year  1910  B.  C.  He  was  conlidered  by  Abraham 
as  the  heir  of  all  his  wealth,  till  a  fon  was  promiled  to 
Sarah,  and  (lie  proved  at  her  advanced  age  the  mother  of 
Isaac.  In  the  life  of  that  patriarch  we  have  feen  that 
Sarah,  who  entertained  fears  for  the  fafety  of  her  fon  from 
the  behaviour  of  Ifhmael,  prevailed  upon  Abraham  to 
dlfmifs  Hagar  and  her  fon  to  a  diftant  place.  Though 
we  are  not  informed  what  provifion  Abraham  made  for 
Ifhmael,  any  more  than  for  the  fons  which  he  after¬ 
wards  had  by  Keturah,  yet  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  he 
directed  him  and  his  mother  to  repair  to  fome  particular 
fituation,  where  they  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  the  means 
of  lubliftence  without  interfering  with  Ifaac’s  promifed 
inheritance.  On  their  way  thither,  as  they  palled  through^ 
part  of  the  wildernefs  of  Beerflieba,  their  water  became 
exhaufted,  and  Ifhmael,  who  had  fainted  through  excef- 
five  thirft,  appeared  ready  to  expire,  when  his  mother  was 
fupernaturally  directed  to  a  fpring,  which  enabled  them 
to  recruit  their  ftrength  and  purfue  their  journey.  They 
went  to  the  wildernefs  of  Paran,  which  was  near  to  Ara¬ 
bia,  where  Ifhmael  grew  to  manhood,  and  became  an 
archer,  or  expert  hunter  and  warrior.  When  he  was  of  a 
proper  age,  his  mother  procured  him  a  wife  out  of  Egypt, 
by  whom  he  had  twelve  ions,  who  proved  the  heads  of  fo 
many  cl i It i n d t  Arabian  tribes.  We  learn  no  further  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  Ifhmael  from  the  facred  writings,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  he  joined  with  his  brother  Ifaac  in  paying 
the  laft  tribute  of  relpeft  to  the  remains  of  their  father, 
and  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
feven,  or  in  the  year  1773  B.  C.  In  the  xxth  volume  of 
the  Ancient  Univerfal  Hiltory,  the  reader  may  meet  with 
a  learned  and  able  Differtation  upon  the  Independency  of 
the  Arabs,  which  very  happily  illuftrates  the  prediffioa 
(fee  p.  392.)  concerning  the  pofterity  of  Ifhmael.  Gen. 
xvi.-xxv. 

ISH'MAELITES,  the  defcendants  of  Ifhmael ;  dwelling 
from  Havila  to  the  wildernefs  of  Sur,  towards  Egypt,  and 
thus  overfpreading  Arabia  Petrtea ;  and  therefore  jofephus 
calls  Ifhmael  the  founder  of  the  Arabs. 

ISHMAI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

ISHMAZ'AI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

ISHTAN,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

ISH'TOB,  [Hebrew'.]  A  man’s  name. 

ISH'UAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

ISH'UAI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

IS'IA,  f.  Feftivals  obferved  in  honour  of  Ills,  which 
continued  nine  days.  It  was  ufual  to  carry  veffels  full  of 
wheat  and  barley,  as  the  goddefs  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 
firft  who  taught  mankind  the  ufe  of  corn.  Thefe  fefti¬ 
vals  were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  among  whom  they  foon 
degenerated  into  licentioufnefs.  They  were  abolifhed  by 
a  decree  of  the  fenate,  A.  U.  C.  696.  They  were  intro¬ 
duced  again,  about  200  years  after,  by  Commodus. 

IS'IAC  TA'BLE.  See  Isis,  p.403. 

ISI'ACI,  priefts  of  the  goddefs  Ills.  Diofcorides  tells 
11s,  that  they  bore  a  branch  of  fea-wormwood  in  then- 
hands  inftead  of  olive.  They  fang  the  praifes  of  the  god¬ 
defs  twice  a-day,  viz.  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  when  they 
opened  her  temple;  after  which  they  begged  alms  the  reft 
of  the  day  ;  and,  returning  at  night,  repeated  their  orifons, 
and  fhut  up  the  temple.  Such  was  the  life  and  office  of 
the  ifiaci 3  they  never  covered  their  feet  with  any  thing 
5  K  but 
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but  the  thin  bark  of  the  plant  papyrus,  which  occafioned 
Prudentius  and  others  to  fay  they  went  bare-footed.  They 
wore  no  garments  but  linen,  becaufe  Ills  was  the  firft  who 
taught  mankind  the  culture  of  this  commodity. 

ISI'CIUM,/.  in  cookery,  a  kind  of  pudding;  a  fau- 
fage. 

I 'SICLE,/  [more  properly  icicle,  from  ice ;  but  ice 
fhould  rather  be  written  ife,  from  1  yy,  Sax.]  A  pendant 
fhoot  of  ice  : 

The  moon  of  Rome  ;  chafle  as  the  ijic/e 
That’s  curdled  by  the  froft  from  pureft  fnow 
Hanging  on  Dian’s  temple.  Shakefpeare. 

The  f rolls  and  fnows  her  tender  body  fpare ; 

Thofe  are  not  limbs  for  ijicles  to  tear.  Dryden. 

IS'IDORE  of  PELU'SIUM,  a  faint  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  calendars,  was  an  Egyptian  by  nation,  and  one  of 
the  molt  celebrated  difciples  of  St.  John  Chryfoftom.  He 
is  fpoken  of  by  Mill  next  after  Nonnius,  as  being  his  con¬ 
temporary;  and  he  is  faid  by  Cave  to  have  flourilhed 
about  the  year  412.  He  embraced  the  monadic  date  at 
Pelufiurn,  whence  he  is  fometimes  called  Pelufiota  ;  and, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Nicephorus,  became  principal  of  the 
inditution  into  which  he  entered.  In  this  place  he  fpent 
his  whole  life  in  the  practice  of  the  greated  auderities, 
and  literary  dudy  ;  and  acquired  lo  high  a  character  for 
fanetity,  learning,  and  eloquence,  that  the  Greeks  gave 
him  the  l'urname  of  the  Famous.  He  inculcated  the  higheft 
refpeft  for  the  metnory  of  Chryfodom  ;  whence  he  became 
a  condant  opponent  to  Theophilus,  the  patriarch  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  for  a  long-time  continued  his  attacks  upon 
Cyril,  till  that  prelate  had  rendered  judice  to  the  chara&er 
of  his  mader.  He  was  living  in  the  year  433,  and'  pro¬ 
bably  died  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Fa- 
cundus  fays,  that  he  wrote  two  thoufand  epillles  for  the 
edification  of  the  church;  Suidas  fays,  three  thoufand 
explanatory  of  the  fcriptures.  There  are  dill  extant  two 
thoufand  and  twelve  of  them,  in  five  books;  but  they  are 
mod  of  them  very  fhort,  and  not  a  few  of  them  coincident, 
treating  concerning  the  fame  queftion,  and  in  a  fimilar 
manner.  Dr.  Modieim  remarks  on  them,  that,  though 
fhort,  they  are  admirably  written,  and  are  equally  to  be 
commended  for  the  folidity  of  the  matter  and  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  their  dyle.  He  alfo  adds,  that  they  dis¬ 
cover  more  piety,  genius,  erudition,  and  wifdom,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  voluminous  productions  of  many 
other  writers,  and  cad  a  comiderable  degree  of  light  upon 
feveral  parts  of  fcripture.  The  learned  Lardner  concludes 
his  account  of  this  author  by  informing  us,  that  in  the 
Primitive  Gottingen fes,  publilhed  at  Hanover  in  1738,  4to. 
“  Dr.  Heumann  has  a  dilfertation  on  Ilidore  of  Pelufiurn, 
which  well  deferves  to  be  read.  He  reclifies  divers  mif- 
takes  of  learned  moderns ;  and  argues,  that  mod  of  his 
letters  are  fititious,  and  not  a  real  correfpondence  :  and 
he  feems  to  have  proved  what  he  advances.”  The  fird 
three  books  of  thefe  Letters  were  tranllated  into  Latin 
by  James  de  Billy,  and  printed  after  his  death  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  at  Paris,  in  1585,  with  a  collection  of  his 
learned  observations,  not  only  on  St.  Ifidcre,  but  on  other 
Greek  fathers.  Conrad  Ritterhulius  added  a  fourth  book 
to  thefe,  which,  with  his  own  numerous  notes,  he  pub- 
lilhed  at  Heidelberg,  in  1605,  folio.  To  the  preceding 
the  jefuit  Andrew  Scott  added  a  fifth  book,  illudrated 
with  notes,  fcholia,  See.  from  manufcripts  in  the  Vatican 
library,  which  he  publilhed  at  Frankfort  in  1629,  folio. 
The  bed  edition  of  the  whole  was  publilhed  at  Paris,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  1638,  folio. 

IS'IDORE  of  SEV'ILLE,  another  faint  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  and  a  didinguilhed  Spanilh  prelate  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fixth  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  feventh 
century,  was  the  fon  of  Severianus  governor  of  Cartha- 
gena,  and  the  brother  of  Leander  bilhop  of  Seville,  who 
took  upon  him  the  care  of  his  education.  Upon  the 
death  of  Leander,  in  the  year  595,  he  fucceeded  him  in 
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the  fee  of  that'  city,  which  he  governed  for  more  than 
forty  years,  with  a  high  reputation  for  learning,  fluidity, 
and  beneficent  actions.  He  died  in  the  year  636.  He 
was  the  author  of,  numerous  works,  \Yhich  are  chiefly 
compilations,  among  which  are,  1.  A  Chronicle  ;  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Year  6 26.  2.  A  Treatife 

on  Ecclefiaftical  Writers,  in  thirty-three  Chapters.  3. 
Sentences,  in  three  Books.  4.  Commentaries  upon  the 
hiltoYical  Books  of  the  Old  Tedament.  5.  Allegories  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tedament.  6.  A 
Treatife  on  Eccleliadical  Offices,  in  two  Books.  7.  A 
Book  of  Proems,  or  Prolegomena  to  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Tedament.  8.  Origins,  or  Etymologies,  in. 
twenty  Books,  which  were  left  unfiniffied,  and  pitbliffied 
after  his  death  by  Bratilio,  bifhop  of  Saragolfa ;  and  many 
other  grammatical,  theological,  and  hidorical,  pieces,  which 
the  reader  may  find  enumerated  in  Cave  and  Dupin.  The 
characteridics  of  his  productions  are  learning  and  pedan¬ 
try,  more  than  judgment,  tade,  or  accuracy.  Molheim 
clalfes  him  among  thofe  authors  who  collected  together  a 
heap,  rather  than  a  fydem,  of  theological  opinions,  from 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  doCtors,  the  decrees  of  coun¬ 
cils,  and  the  holy  fcriptures ;  and  who  gave  rife  to  that 
fpecies  of  divinity,  which  the  Latins  afterwards  difiin- 
gui (hed  by  the  name  of  pofitive  theology.  Yet  the  fathers 
of  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo  give  this  illudrious  tefti- 
mony  to  his  knowledge  :  “  The  excellent  doCfor  of  our 
age,  Ifidore,  the  greated  ornament  of  the  Catholic  church, 
the  lad  of  the  fathers  in  point  of  time,  but  who  may,  for 
his  learning,  be  compared  to  the  fird,  the  mod  learned, 
men  of  pad  ages.”  Although  this  commendation  be  hy¬ 
perbolical,  yet  it  mud  be  confefled  that  Ifidore  was  a  man 
of  merit,  and  that  Braulio  was  in  the  right  in  faying,  that 
“  God  feemed  to  have  given  him  to  Spain,  and  railed  him 
up  at  that  time,  to  bring  the  monuments  of  the  ancients 
into  notice,  and  to  hinder  men  from  falling  into  extreme 
barbarifm  and  rudicity.” — This  Ifidore  is  fometimes  called 
the  Younger,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  Ifidore,  bifliop  of  Cor¬ 
dova  in  the  fifth  century,  who  wrote  Commentaries  on 
the  two  Books  of  Kings,  which  he  dedicated  to  Paul  Gro- 
fius,  the  difciple  of  St.  Augudine.  The  bed  edition  of 
the  works  of  this  St.  Ifidore,  was  publilhed  at  Paris  in  1601, 
by  father  James  du  Breuil,  a  Benediftine  monk,  in  folio. 

IS'IDORE  MERCA'TOR,  or  Pecca'tor,  the  name 
given  to  the  author  of  a  collection  of  canons,  which  for  a 
long  time  were  attributed  to  Ifidore  of  Seville,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  This 
collection  contains  the  pretended  decretals  of  more  than 
fixty  popes,  from  St.  Clement  to  pope  Siricius,  and  the 
decrees  and  epidles  of  others  from  Siricius  to  Zachary, 
who  died  in  752;  which  are  followed  by  the  canons  of 
the  councils  which  were  held  in  Greece,  Africa,  France, 
and  Spain,  to  the  year  683.  Riculph,  archbilhop  of  Mentz, 
brought  this  collection  from  Spain,  and  caufed  feveral  co¬ 
pies  of  it  to  be  difperfed  in  France,  about  the  year  790 
or  800.  It  includes  many  decretal  letters  attributed  to 
popes  Clement,  Anicetus,  Evariltus,  and  others  to  St. 
Sylvelter,  which  are  marked  by  the  ftrongeft  charaCteriltics 
of  forgery.  They  make  thofe  popes  adopt  the  bad  ftyle 
of  the  eighth  century  ;  the  dates  are  almoft  all  incorreCf ; 
and  they  abound  in  the  groffelt  hiftorical,  geographical, 
and  chronological,  errors.  At  the  time  when  they  made 
their  appearance,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  in  civil  affairs,  had  arifen  to  an  enormous  height, 
through  the  favour  and  prote&ion  of  the  princes  in  whole 
caufe  they  had  employed  the  influence  which  fuperftition 
had  given  them  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  Elated 
with  their  overgrown  profperity,  they  had  endeavoured 
to  eftablilh  it  as  an  incontrovertible  truth,  that  the  bilhop 
of  Rome  was  confcituted  and  appointed  by  Jefus  Chrilt 
fupreme  legiflator  and  judge  of  the  church  univerfal  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  bilhops  derived  all  their  authority 
from  the  Roman  pontiff,  nor  could  the  councils  determine 
any  thing  without  his  permilfion  and  confent.  In.  order 
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to  fupport  thefe  haughty  pretentions,  fo  inconfiftent  with 
the  ancient  rules  of  church-government,  it  was  neceffary 
to  produce  the  authority  of  ancient  deeds,  to  lilence  fuch 
as  were  difpofed  to  fet  bounds  to  their  ufurpations. 
Among  the  conventions,  afts  of  councils,  epiitles,  and 
other  records,  which  their  partifans  invented  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  were  the  decretal  epiftles  publifiied  under  the  name 
of  Ifidore;  which  were  triumphantly  appealed  to  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  claims  of, the  Roman  pontiffs  to  fupre- 
macy.  And  though,  from  the  character  which  we  have 
given  of  thefe  decretals,  it  appears  that  the  forgery  was 
clumfdy  contrived,  yet,  being  intended  to  produce  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  ignorant  minds,  it  anfwered  its  purpofe,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
and  exalt  them  above  all  human  authority  and  jurifdiftio'n. 
The  fpurioufnefs  of  thefe  decretals  has  been  (hown  in  the 
moil  latisfaftory  manner  by  the  learned  Blonde],  in  his 
Pfeudo-lfidorus  &  Turrianus  Vapulantes ;  and  in  our  time 
js  acknowledged  by  all  thofe  Roman-catholics  who  poffefs 
any  tolerable  degree  of  judgment  and  impartiality. 

ISIDO'RUS  of  CHA'RAX,  a  Grecian  writer,  lived 
about  B.C.  300.  He  wrote  various  hiftorical  works,  and 
a  geographical  work  on  Parthia,  cited  by  Athenceus.  Of 
this  a  part  remains,  entitled  Manfiorus  Parthiue,  which  was 
was  firft  publifhed  by  David  Hoelchelius.  It  is  contained 
jn  the  Geographi  Minores,  Oxon.  1703.  Vcffii.  Hifi.Grac. 

ISIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Channel:  nine  miles  weft  of  Mortain,  and  nine  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Avranches. 

ISIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Calvados  :  five  miles  eaft  of  Carentan,  and  twenty-nine 
■weft-north- weft  of  Caen.  Lat.  49. 19.  N.  Ion.  1.  W. 

ISIKO'VA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  illand  of  Niphon  : 
twenty  miles  louth-fouth-weft  of  Kanazava. 

ISI'MA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dora:  nineteen  miles  eaft  of  Aofta. 

IS'IME,  a  town  of  Thibet  twenty-five  miles  eaft  of 
Harachar. 

I'SING,  f.  in  cookery,  a  kind  of  pudding;  a  faufage. 

I'SINGLASS,/  [from  ice,  or  ife,  and  «7a/s.]  A  tough, 
firm,  and  light,  fubftance,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  in 
fome  degree  tranfparent,  much  refembling  glue.  See 
Ichthyocolla,  and  the  articles  there  referred  to. 

Ifinglafs  may  be  ufed  for  taking  impreftions  of  coins  or 
medals,  in  the  following  manner:  Take  an  ounce  of 
ifinglafs,  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  then  pick  it  into  (mail 
pieces,  and  put  them  into  a  half-pint  phial,  and  fill  it  up 
with  a  fpirituous  liquor ;  (common  brandy  or  geneva  will 
do ;)  put  a  cork  into  the  phial  with  a  notch  cut  in  one 
fide  of  it  for  a  paffage  for  air,  and  fet  it  by  a  fire  for 
three  or  four  hours,  fliaking  it  often  in  that  time  ;  the 
heat  fhould  be  great  enough  to  keep  it  near  boiling  all 
the  while.  The  ifinglafs  will  then  be  fufficiently  diffolved, 
and  the  whole  mult  be  poured  into  a  cloth  and  ftrained 
off ;  it  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  clean  phial,  well  corked, 
and  kept  for  ufe.  When  you  propofe  to  ufe  it,  take  the 
glue  and  fet  it  by  the  fire,  and  it  will  foon  liquefy,  or 
become  fluid;  then,  having  made  the  medal  clean  and 
placed  it  quite  level,  pour  on  fo  much  of  the  glue  as  will 
cover  it  all  over  and  lie  without  running  off;  you  then 
let  it  ftand  to  dry,  which  in  the  fummer  time  and  dry 
■weather  will  be  in  one  day,  at  other  times  it  will  take 
near  two  ;  when  it  is  quite  dry,  it  is  fcarcely  feen  on  the 
medal,  and  muft  be  taken  off  by  entering  the  point  of  a 
pen-knife  under  one  fide,  and  it  will  eafily  life  off  the 
medal  in  a  clear,  tranfparent,  and  perfect,  refemblance  of 
the  whole,  and  every  the  minuted  part  of  it. 

I'SINGLASS  STONE,  f  A  foffil  which  is  one  of  the 
pureft  and  fimpleft  of  the  natural  bodies.  The  maffes 
are  of  a  brownifh  or  reddifh  colour;  but,  when  the  plates 
are  feparated,  they  are  perfectly  colourlefs,  and  more 
bright  and  pellucid  than  the  finelt  glafs.  It  is  found  in 
Mufcovy,  Perfia,  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  in  the  Alps  and 
Apennines,  and  the  mountains  of  Germany.  Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

I'SIS,  a  celebrated  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  daughter  of 


Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to  Diodorus  of  Sicily.  Some 
fuppofe  her  fo  be' the  fame  as  io,  who  was  changed  into  a 
cow,  and  reltored  to  heriiuman  form  in  Egypt,  where  fhe 
taught  agriculturl,  and  governed  the  people  with  mild- 
nefs  and  equity,  for  which  reafons  (he  received  divine 
honours  after  death.  According  to  fome  traditions  men¬ 
tioned  by  Plutarch,  His  married  her  brother  Ofiris,  and 
was  pregnant  by  him  even  before  fhe  had  left  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  womb.  Thefe  two  ancient  deities,  as  fome  authors 
oblerve,  comprehended  all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the 
heathens.  Ifis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva  oi 
Athens,  the  Cybele  of  the  Phrygians,  the  Ceres  of  Eleu- 
fis,  the  Proferpine  of  Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bel- 
lona  of  the  Romans,  &c.  Oliris  and  Ifis  reigned  con¬ 
jointly  in  Egypt;  but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Ofiris,  proved  fatal  to  this  fovereign.  The  ox  and 
the  cow  were  the  fymbols  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis;  becaufe 
thefe  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  diligently  applied  them- 
felve's  to  cultivating  the  earth.  As  Ifis  was  fuppofed  to 
be  the  moon,  and  Ofiris  the  fun,  (lie  was  reprefented  as 
holding  a  globe  in  her  hand,  with  a  veffel  full  of  ears  of 
corn.  The  Egyptians  believed  that  the  yearly  and  regu¬ 
lar  inundations  of  the  Nile  proceeded  from  the  abundant 
tears  which  Ifis  filed  for  the  lofs  of  Ofiris,  whom  Tiphon 
had  bafely  murdered.  The  word  Ifis,  according  to  fome, 
fignifies  ancient,  and  on  that  account  the  inferiptions  on 
the  ftatues  of  the  goddefs  were  often  in  thefe  words:  “  I 
am  all  that  has  been,  that  fiiall  be;  and  none  among 
mortals  has  hitherto  taken  off  my  veil.”  The  worfhip  of 
Ifis  was  univerlal  in  Egypt ;  the  priefts  were  obliged  to 
obferve  perpetual  chaftity,  their  head  was  clofely  fhaved, 
and  they  always  walked  barefooted,  and  clothed  them- 
felves  in  linen  garments.  See  Isiaci.  They  never  ate 
onions,  they  abfiained  from  fait  with  their  meat,  and 
were  forbidden  to  eat  the  flefii  of  (beep  and  of  hogs. 
During  the  night  they  were  employed  in  continual  devo¬ 
tion  near  the  ltatue  of  the  goddefs.  Cleopatra,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  queen  of  Egypt,  was  wont  to  drefs  herfelf  like  this 
goddefs,  and  aftefted  to  be  called  a  fecond  Ifis. 

Among  the  works  of  art  which  were  carried  from 
Turin  to  Paris  in  the  year  1799,  is  the  famous  Table  of 
Ifis,  a  monument  of  bronze,  fo  called  from  being  believed 
to  reprefent  many  of  the  ceremonies  performed  in  honour 
of  Ifis.  It  was  difeovered  at  Rome  in  1525,  by  labour¬ 
ers  employed  in  digging  in  the  gardens  of  the  houfe  of 
Cafarelli.  Cardinal  Bembo  -purchafed  it,  and  on  his 
death  bequeathed  it  to  the  duchefs  of  Mantuh,  in  whofe 
poffefiion  it  remained  until  Mantua  was  taken  by  the 
Germans  ;  when  the  foldiers,  who  feized  it  as  their  booty, 
endeavoured  to  tear  from  it  the  filver  threads  of  which 
the  figures  are  compofed  ;  but,  finding  that  impracticable, 
they  refolved  to  fell  the  table  by  the  pound  to  the  Pied- 
montefe,  and  by  them  it  was  purchafed,  and  afterwards 
prefented  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  For  many  years  it  was 
thrown  by  negle&ed  in  a  corner  of  the  hall  in, the  ducal 
palace  at  Turin,  and  confidered  as  a  common  piece  of 
furniture,  until  it  was  happily  feen  by  the  learned  Mont- 
faucon,  who,  infpeffing  it  with  the  eye  of  genius  and 
tafte,  difeovered  its  beauties ;  and,  by  deferibing  them, 
gave  it  fuch  value  to  the  proprietor,  that  he  caufed  it  to 
be  removed  to  a  more  refpeftable  fituation  in  the  palace, 
where,  with  the  fanftion  of  fo  great  a  name  as  that  of 
Montfaucoru  it  attrafted  fo  much  attention,  and  acquired 
fuch  confequence,  that  feveral  Englifh  travellers  who  law 
it  wiftied  to  purchafe  it,  and  at  almoft  any  price:  it  is 
even  afferted  that  offers  were  more  than  once  made  of  an 
equal  weight  in  gold.  The  time  when  it  was  made  has 
not  yet  been  afeertained.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  it  was 
engraved  long  before  the  time  when  the  Egyptians  wor- 
fhipped  the  figures  of  men  and  women.  Others,  among 
whom  is  bifhop  Warburton,  apprehend,  that  it  was  made 
at  Rome  by  perfons  attached  to  the  worfhip  of  Ifis.  Dr. 
Warburton  confiders  it  as  one  of  the  molt  modern  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  on  account  of  the  great  mixture 
of  hieroglyphic  characters  which  it  bears. 
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I'SIS,  a  name  frequently  given  to  the  river  Thames, 
before  it  joins  the  Thame  at  Dorchefter:  but  molt  pro- 
babiy_without  foundation .  This  river  is  only  a  branch 
of  the  Thames,  which  rifes  near  Minchinhampton  in 
Gloucefterlhire,  and  joins  the  main  ftream  near  Lee hd ale. 

I'SIS,/  Jointed  Coral;  in  helminthology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  zoopliyta.  The  generic  cha- 
rafters  are — Animal  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant ;  (fern 
ftony,  jointed,  the  joints  longitudinally  ftriate,  united  by 
fpongy  or  horny  junctures,  and  covered  by  a  foft  porous 
cellular  flefh  or  bark  ;  full  of  little  mouths,  from  whence 
the  polypes  with  their  claws  come  forth,  through  whom 
the  eggs  are  produced. 

"  This  genus  of  zoophytes  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
Gorgonias,  having  a  hard  part  within,  which  is  the  flip- 
port  or  bone  of  the  animal,  and  a  fofter  part  without, 
■which  is  its  flefh.  This  foft  part  is  furnifhed  with  organs 
that  ferve  both  for  nutrition  and  generation.  Thefe  are 
its  polype-like  fuckers,  which  are  contained  in,  and  ex¬ 
tend  themfelves  from,  its  cells,  when  in  fearch  of  food. 
The  difference  between  Ifis  and  Gorgonia  is  this,  that  the 
bony  part  of  the  Ifis  is  jointed,  which  is  not  fo  in  the  Gor¬ 
gonia.  Thefe  joints  are  an  admirable  contrivance  of  na¬ 
ture,  to  fecure  the' brittle  branches  of  thefe  animals  from 
being  torn  to  pieces.  Without  this,  they  could  not 
arrive  at  the  height  of  which  fome.  of  them  are  found, 
viz.  of  two  or  three  feet;  for,  by  bending  freely  to  and 
fro  with  thefe  foft  joints,  they  eafily  refill  the  violent  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  fea.  When  the  animals  grow  old,  their  Items 
have  no  more  joints,  that  part  being  then  ftrong  enough 
to  withftand  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  foft  genicu- 
lations  then  are  only  found  in  the  (tenderer  parts  of  the 
branches. 

1.  Ifis  ochracea,  the  Eaft-Indian  coral:  ftem  ftony,  ir¬ 
regularly  channelled,  as  if  eaten  into;  branches  many, 
dichotomous,  and  fpread  out;  the  joints  connected  by 
deep-yellow  fpongy  knobs.  The  flefh  is  of  a  pale  yellow, 
full  of  ftarry  mouths,  that  cover  polypes  with  eight  claws. 
This  beautiful  ifis  is  found  in  the  Eaft-Indian  Ocean, 
among  the  Spice-iflands.  It  is  fo  very  liable  to  fall  to 
pieces  when  dry,  that  good  fpecimens  of  it  are  very  rare. 
There  is  likewife  a  variety  of  it,  whofe  ftony  part  and 
flefh  are  quite  white  ;  but  the  fpungy  geniculations  are  of 
a  brownifh  yellow.  This  is  the  fubjett  of  Plate  I. 

2.  Ifis  dichotoma,  the  dichotomous  ifis :  Item  coralline, 
with  fmooth  joints  and  decorticated  junctures.  About 
half  a  foot  high,  fomewhat  flexuous :  joints  clear  flefh- 
eolour,  with  a  cinnabar  flefh  befet  with  convex  papilla:. 
Inhabits  the  Indian  and  Ethiopic  feas. 

3.  Ifis  entrocha,  the  entrochous  coral  :  item  teftaceous, 
round,  with  orbicular  perforated  joints  and  verticillate 
dichotomous  branches..  Stem  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
finger,  with  crowded  flat  orbicular  joints  perforated  in 
the  centre ;  the  perforation  pentangular,  with  the  difk 
fubftriate  from  the  centre.  Outer  bark,  or  flefh,  unequal, 
and  furrounded  by  a  row  of  tubercles :  branches  thin, 
dichotomous,  continued  and  not  jointed.  It  fhould  feem 
therefore  that  thofe  foffile  bodies  called  eutrochi  arc  petri¬ 
fied  fpecimens  of  this  fpecies  of  coral.  Inhabits  the 
Ocean. 

4.  Ifis  afteria,  the  ftar-coral :  ftem  teftaceous,  jointed, 
pentagonal :  branches  verticillate,  with  a  terminal  dicho¬ 
tomous  liar.  Inhabits  the  Ocean,  and  is  found  foffile  in 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  ftar- 

.  ftone. 

5.  Ifis  hippuris,  the  black  coral  of  India :  ftem  jointed, 
ftony,  rifes  into  many  loofe  branches;  the  bone  or  fup- 
pott  of  the  animal  cenfifts  of  white,  cylindrical,  ftony, 
channelled,  joints,  connected  together  by  black  contracted 
horny  intermediate  ones.  The  flefh  is  whitifh,  plump, 
and  full  of  minute  veflels;  the  furface  of  it  is  full  of  the 
little  mouths  of  the  cells,  which  are  difpofed  in  a  quin¬ 
cunx  order,  covering  the  polypes  with  eight  claws.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  this  muchmdmired  ifis.  Some  are 
dw arfilh,  not  above  fix  inches  high;  others,  from  a  foot 
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to  two  feet  and  more.  In  fome,  the  ftony  joints  are 
longer,  and  the  black  horny  joints  very  fhort;  in  others, 
the  black  horny  ones  are  longer,  but  always  more  cors- 
t  rafted.  This'  coral  fpreads  its  bafe  on  rocks,  by  various 
turnings  and  windings,  both  of  its  bony  and  ffefhy  part  ; 
and,  as  it  rifes,  we  find  it  inclofing  fhelisand  other  extra¬ 
neous  fubftances,  that  ftick  to  it,  like  the  Gorgonias. 
This  beautiful  coral  is  often  brought  by  our  Eaft-India 
fhips  from  Prince’s  Ifland,  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  on  the 
fouthern  coaft  of  Sumatra.  Specimens  with  the  flefh  on 
them  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  as  the  Tailors  generally 
ferape  off  the  flefh  to  fliovv  the  beauty  of  the  black  and 
white  joints.  This  is  reprefented  on  Plate  IT. 

6.  Ifis  coccinea,  the  dwarf  fcarlet  ifis:  ftem  jointed, 
flender,  very  red,  and  a  little  ftriated ;  joints  united  by 
fhort,  fpongy  yellowifli  geniculations;  flefh  on  the  infide 
of  a  pale  role-colour;  on  the  outfide  covered  with  little 
riling  wart-like  fcarlet  cells,  each  furnifhed  with. a  mouth. 
This  differs  from  tli£  dichotomous  ifis  of  the  Cape,  in 
being  much  fmaller,  and  irregular  in  its  branches.  No¬ 
thing  can  exceed  the  brightnefs  of  its  fcarlet  colour.  It 
is  about  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  was  collefted  on 
the  coaft  of  Mauritius  in  the  year.  1767,  and  prefented  to 
Dr.  J.  Fothergill,  with  many  other  rare  fea-produftions., 
by  the  furgeon  of  an  Eaft-India  .(hip.  This  beautiful 
fpecimen  of  the  true  red  coral  is  fhown  on  the  Helmin¬ 
thology  Plate  V.  fig.  4.  vol.ix  See  that  article,  p.357. 
alfo  Coral  and  Coral  Rocks,  vol.  v.  p.  187-189.  and 
the  article  Zoophyta. 

PSIT,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Irkutfk, 
on  the  Lena.  Lat.6i.N-  Ion.  1 23.  50.  E. 

ISKARSKOIGORODf,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Tobolfk  :  320  miles  fouth-weft  of  O'odorfkoi. 
Lat.  60.  5.  N.  Ion.  59.  14.  E. 

ISKASXAG'AMAGTS,  a  lake  of  Canada,  eighty- 
four  miles  north-weft  of  Quebec.  Lat.  47.  50.  N.  Ion.  7 2. 
25.  W. 

IS’KER,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Ufk 
two  miles  weft  of  Brecknock. 

IS'KIB,  or  Eskelib,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
government  of  Sivas:  twelve  miles  weft  of  Tlchurum,  and 
thirty  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Kiangari. 

IS'KIM,  a  river  of  Perfia,  which  runs  into  the  Arabian 
Sea  in  lat.  25.  45.  N.  Jon.  57.  9.  E. 

IS'KOLDZ,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
of  Novogrodeck :  thirty  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Novogrodeck. 

ISKOROSC',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia:  forty- 
eight  miles  north  of  Zytomiers. 

I'SLA  (Jofeph  Francis  de),  a  Spanlfh  Jefuit  of  Madrid, 
who,  after  the  deftruftion  of  his  .order,  retired  to  Italy, 
and  died  at  Bologna  in  1781.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
very  celebrated  work,  entitled  Hiftoria  del  Fra  Geruridio 
de  Campazas  alias  Zotes,  Madrid,  tome  i.  1758,  8vo.  of 
which  an  Englifh  tranflation  appeared  at  London,  in  1 772, 
in  2  vols.  121110.  It  is  a  bitter  fatire  on  the  ignorance  of 
the  monks;  and,  in  a  country  where  defpotifim  and  fu- 
perftition  prevail,  could  not  efcape  perfecution.  Scarcely 
had  the  firft  part  appeared,  when  an  alarm  was  founded 
by  the  clergy  at  court,' fupported  by  fome  of  the  bifliops; 
and  the  lupreme  council  of  Caftile,  to  allay  the  ferment, 
was  obliged  to  fupprefs  the  work,  and  to  forbid  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  fecond  part.  This  romance,  therefore,  has 
become  exceedingly  fcarce,  even  in  Spain;  and  it  might 
perhaps  ha.ve  remained  unknown  in  this  country,  had  not 
d’lfia  caufed  the  fecond  part  of  the  manufeript  to  be 
tranflated  by  means  of  the  late  Mr.  Cumberland.  It 
has  alfo  been  tranflated  into  German,  from  the  Englifh 
edition,  vrith  notes  and  illuftrations  where  necefl'afy. 
Since  the  time  of  Cervantes,  no  Spanifh  writer  has  dif- 
played  fo  much  wit  and  cauftic  humour.  Father  dTfla 
p ahli fixed  this  work  under  the  feigned  name  of  Francis 
Lobon  de  Salazar.  Hir felling's  Manual  of  eminent  Perfons  who 
died  in  the  eighteenth  Century. 

I'SI.A,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  in  Angusfhire, 
and  runs  into  the  Tay  ten  miles  north  of  Perth. 

I'SLA, 
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X'SLA.  See  I  la-, 

I'SLA  de  LE'ON,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  in 
the  Atlantic,  feparated  from  the  continent  by  a  very  nar¬ 
row  ftrait.  The  form  is  irregular,  the  length' about  ten 
miles,  and  the  breadth  fcarcely  in  part  three:  the  city  of 
Cadiz  is  built  at  its  north-welt  extremity.  Lat.  36.  27. N. 
Ion.  6.  25.  W. 

I'SLAM,  f  means  a  city;  but  is  generally  ufed  as  fig- 
nifying  the  true  faith  among  the  Mahometans. 

ISLAMABAD',  a  town  of  Bengal,  and  capital  of  the 
province  of  Chittigong,  lituated  on  the  river  Chittigong 
or  Currumfully,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  bay  of  Ben¬ 
gal.  Lat.  22.  2i.  N.  Ion.  91.  55.  E. 

ISLAMABAD',  a  fmall  province  of  Bengal,  between 
Goragot  and  Patiadah. 

I'SLAMISM,  the  Mahometan  religion.  See  Arabia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

ISLAMNAGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Bopal:  ten  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Bopaltol. 

ISLAMPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar  of 
Nagore  :  thirty-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Didwana. 

ISLAMPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Bahar :  twenty- 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Patna.  Lat.  25.  8.  N.  Ion.  85.  23.  E. 

ISLAMPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Viliapour : 
fifteen -miles  fouth-welt  of  Currer. 

ISLAMPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar  of 
Jvenagur:  feventy  miles  north-north- welt  of  Jvepour. 

ISLAM'TI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania : 
thirty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Kaifarieh. 

I'SLAND,_/i  \infula ,  Lat.  ifola,  Ital.  ealand,  Erfe.  It  is 
pronounced  iland.~\  A  tradt  of  land  furrounded  by  water. 

• — He  will  carry  this  ijland  home  in  his  pocket,  and  give 
it  his  fon  for  an  apple.  And,  lowing  the  kernels  in  the 
lea,  bring  forth  more  ijlands.  Shake/peare. 

Within  a  long  recefs  there  lies  a  bay, 

An  ijland  lhades  it  from  the  rolling  lea. 

And  forms  a  port.  Dryden. 

Several  naturalilts  are  of  opinion,  that  the  iflands  were 
formed  at  the  deluge;  others  think,  that  there  have 
been  new  iflands  formed  by  the  calling  up  of  vaft  heaps 
of  clay,  land,  mud,  & c.  others  think  they  have  been  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  continent  by  violent  Itorms,  inunda¬ 
tions,  and  earthquakes.  Thele  laft  have  obferved,  that 
the  Eall  Indies,  which  abound  in  iflands  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  are  likewife  more  annoyed 
with  earthquakes,  tempefts,  lightnings,  volcanoes,  &c. 
than  any  other  part.  Others  again  conclude,  that  iflands 
are  as  ancient  as  the  world,  and  that  there  were  fome  at 
the  beginning ;  and,  among  other  arguments,  fupport  their 
opinion  from  Gen.  x.  5.  and  other  paflages  of  Scripture. 
Varenius  thinks  that  there  have  been  iflands  produced 
each  of  thele  ways.  St.  Helena,  Afcenfion,  and  other  fteep 
rocky  iflands,  he  fuppofes  to  have  become  fo  by  the  fea's 
overflowing  their  neighbouring  champaigns  ;  but,  by  the 
heaping  up  huge  quantities  of  fand,  and  other  terreftrial 
matter,  he  thinks  the  iflands  of  Zealand,  Japan,  &c.  were 
formed.  Sumatra  and  Ceylon,  and  moll  of  the  Eaft-In- 
dia  Iflands,  he  thinks  were  rent  off  from  the  main  land  ; 
and  concludes,  that  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  were 
formed  in  the  fame  way,  imagining  it  probable  that  Deu¬ 
calion’s  flood  might  contribute  towards  it.  The  ancients 
had  a  notion  that  Delos,  and  a  few  other  iflands,  rofe 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea;  which,  how  fabulous  foever 
it  may  appear,  agrees  with  later  obfervations.  Seneca 
takes  notice,  that  the  iflands  Therafia  rofe  thus  out  of  the 
yEgean  fea  in  his  time,  of  which  the  mariners  were  eye- 
witnefles. 

It  is  indeed  very  probable,  that  many  iflands  have  ex¬ 
ited  not  only  from  the  deluge,  but  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  ;  and  we  have  undoubted  proofs  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  iflands  in  all  the  different  ways  above-mentioned. 
Another  way,  however,  in  which  iflands  are  frequently 
formed  in  the  South  Sea,  is  by  the  coralline  infefts.  On 
this  fubjeff,  fee  Coral  Rocks,  vol.  V.  p.  188. 

Vol.  XI.  No.  763. 
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Islands  0?  Ice.  See  Ice,  vol.  x.  p.  718. 

Floating  Islands.  Hiftories  are  full  of  accounts  of 
floating  iflands  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  either 
falfe  or  exaggerated.  What  we  generally  fee  of  this  kind, 
is  no  more  than  the  concretion  of  the  lighter  and  more 
vifeous  matter  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
cakes;  and,  with  the  roots  of  the  plants,  forming  conge¬ 
ries  of  different  fizes,  which,  not  being  fixed  to  the  lliore 
in  any  part,  are  blown  about  by  the  winds,  and  float  on 
the  furface.  Thefe  are  generally  found  in  lakes,  where 
they  are  confined  from  being  carried  too  far  ;  and,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  fome  of  them  acquire  a  very  confiderabls 
fize.  Seneca  tells  us  of  many  of  thele  floating  iflands  in 
Italy;  and  fome  later  writers  have  deferibed  not  a  few  of 
them  in  other  places.  But,  however  true  thele  accounts 
might  have  been  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  very- 
few  proofs  cf  their  authenticity  are  now  to  be  found  ;  the 
floating  iflands  having  either  difappeared  again,  or  been 
fixed  to  the  fldes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  a  part  of 
the  lliore.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  great  ifland  ,which  at  one 
time  fwatn  about  in  the  lake  Cutilia  in  the  country  of 
Reatinum,  which  was  difeovered  to  the  old  Romans  by  a 
miracle;  and  Pomponius  tells  us,  that  in  Lydia  there  were 
feveral  iflands  fo  loofe  in  their  foundations,  that  every 
little  accident  fltook  and  removed  them. 

I'SLAND  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Paraguay.  Lat.  6.  15.  N.  Ion.  1 18.  53.  E. 

1'SLAND  MAGE'E,  a  peninfula  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  on  the  coaft  of  the  north  channel  of 
the  Irifli  Sea;  about  fix  miles  long,  and  one  broad;  to 
the  north  of  the  entrance  into  Belfaft  Lough. 

I'SLANDER,  f.  An  inhabitant  of  a  country  furround¬ 
ed  by  water. — There  are  many  bitter  fayings  againft 
i/landers  in  general,  reprefenting  them  as  fierce,  treache¬ 
rous,  and  unhofpitable ;  thofe  who  live  on  the  continent 
have  fuch  frequent  intercourfe  with  men  of  different  reli¬ 
gions  and  languages,  that  they  become  more  kind  than 
thofe  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  an  ifland.  Addifun. 

A  race  of  rugged  mariners  are  thefe, 

Unpolifh’d  men,  and  boift’rous  as  their  Teas; 

The  native  ijlandcrs  alone  their  care, 

And  hateful  he  that  breathes  a  foreign  air.  Pope. 

ISLAN'DIC,  adj.  Belonging  to  Iceland  ;  belonging  to 
the  language  fpoken  by  the  Icelanders.  Johnfon. 

ISLAN'DIC,  f.  The  language  of  the  Icelanders. 

1'SLANDS  (Bay  of,)  on  the  louth  coaft  of  Nova-Scotia. 

I'SLANDS  (Bay  of,)  one  of  the  bays  or  harbours  of 
New  Zealand  in  Aultralafia.  It  is  pretty  well  known, 
that  the  Society  for  Millions  to  Africa  and  the  Eaft,  en¬ 
tertained  a  defign  to  eltablilh  a  million  in  New  Zealand  j 
and  had  aftually  lent  out  three  perfons,  who  were  in¬ 
tended  to  fettle  there  as  artificers.  About  the  time  that 
thole  perfons  might  be  expected  to  have  arrived  there,  a 
party  of  the  natives,  under  the  direction  of  their  chief, 
Tippahee,  who  once  paid  a  vilit  to  Port  Jackfon,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  very  friendly  to  the  Englifli,  feized  upon  and 
deftroyed  the  fh ip  Boyd  ;  and  killed  (it  is  alfo  faid  de¬ 
voured)  molt  of  the  crew.  The  following  ltatement  is 
copied  from  the  Sydney  Gazette,  a  newfpaper  publilhed 
by  authority  in  New  South  Wales.  “  On  Friday,  March  z, 
1810,  arrived  the  colonial  Ihip  King  George,  captain 
Chace,  with  Ikins  and  oil,  having  been  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bay  of  Iflands  eighteen  days  previous.  Mr.  Chace 
was  prevented  from  entering  the  bay,  by  information 
from  the  Anne,  captain  Gwynn  ;  from  which  flie  received 
the  melancholy  information  of  the  Boyd’s  capture  by  the 
New  Zealanders,  under  Tippahee  ;  and  the  maflacre  of 
every  one  on-board,  except  a  boy,  two  women,  and  a 
child,  at  a  place  called  Whangarra,  about  twenty  miies 
from  the  Bay  of  Iflands;  which  unhappy  communication 
was  received  by  the  Anne,  from  a  letter  left  by  Mr.  Berry, 
of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  friendly  chief  named 
Tarrahee,  who  delivered  it  to  captain  Gwynn.  The  City 
of  Edinburgh  failed,  Ihortly  after  the  relcue  of  the  four 
5  L  perfons 
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perfons  already  mentioned,  for  Otnheite,  being  unable  to 
procure  fpars  at  New  Zealand,  which  was  the  intention  of 
her  calling  there.” 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  very  interefting  letter: 
“All  mailers  of  (hips  frequenting  New  Zealand,  are  di- 
, refled  to  be  careful  in  not  admitting  many  natives  on¬ 
board,  as  they  may  be  cut  off  in  a  moment  by  furprife. 
Thefe  are  to  certify,  that,  during  our  (lay  in  this  harbour, 
we  had  frequent  reports  of  a  fliip  being  taken  by  the  na¬ 
tives  in  the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Wangarooa;  arid 
that  the  fhip’s  crew  were  killed  and  eaten.  In  order  to 
afeertain  the  truth  of  this  report,  as  well  as  to  refcue  a 
few  people  who  were  laid  to  bd  {pared  from  the  general 
maffacre,  Mr.  Berry, 'accompanied  by  Mr.  Ruffe!,  and  Ma- 
tengaro  (a  principal  chief  of  the  Bay  of  Iflands,  who  vo¬ 
lunteered  his  fervice),  fet  out  for  Wangarooa  with  three 
armed  boats  on  Sunday,  the  31  It  of  December,  1809;  and 
upon  their  arrival,  found  the  miferable  remains  of  thelhip 
Boyd,  captain  John  Thompfon,  which  the  natives  (after 
{’tripping  of  every  thing  of  value)  had  burnt  down  to  the 
water’s  edge.  From  the  handfome  conduct  of  Matengaro 
they  were  able  to  refcue  a  boy,  woman,  and  two  children, 
the  only  furvivors  of  the  (hocking  event;  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  molt  fatisfaftory  information,  was  perpetrated 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  that  old  rafcal  Tippahee, 
who  has  been  fq  much,  and  fo  undefervedly,  careffed  at 
Port  Jackfon.  This  unfortunate  veffel  (intending  to  load 
with  fpars)  was  taken  three  days  after  her  arrival.  The 
natives  informed  the  matter  on  the  fecond  day,  that 
they  would  fhow  the  fpars  next  day.  In  the  morning 
Tippahee  arrived  from  Tippuna,  and  went  on-board  ;  he 
{laid  only  a  few  minutes,  and  then  went  into  his  canoe; 
but  remained  alongfide  ,the  velfel,  which  was  furrounded 
with  a  number  of  canoes  that  appeared'  collected  for  the 
purpofe  of  trading;  and  a  conliderable  number  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  gradually  intruding  in  the  fliip,  fat  down  upon  the 
deck.  After  breakfaff,  the  mafter  left  the  fhip  with  two 
boats,  to  look  for  fpars;  and  Tippahee,  waiting  a  conve¬ 
nient  time,  now  gave  the  lignal  for  maffacre.  In  an  inftant, 
the  favages,  who  appeared  fitting  peaceably  on  the  deck, 
juftied  on  the  unarmed  crew,  who  were  difperfed  about  the 
finip  at  their  various  employments.  The  greater  part  were 
maffacred  in  a  moment ;  and  were  no  fooner  knocked 
down  than  cut  to  pieces  while  {till  alive.  Five  or  fix  of 
the  hands  efcaped  up  the  rigging.  Tippahee,  now  having 
poflelfion  of  the  fhip,  hailed  them  with  a  fpeaking-trum- 
pet,  and  ordered  them  to  unbend  their  fails  and  cut  aw'ay 
the  rigging,  and  that  they  fiiould  not  be  hurt:  they  com¬ 
plied  with  his  commands,  and  came  down  :  lie  then  took 
them  on-ihore  in  a  canoe,  and  immediately  killed  them. 
The  mafter  went  on-fhore  without  arms,  and  was,  of 
courfe,  eafily  difpatched.  The  names  of  the  few  furvi- 
•vors  are,  Mrs.  Morley  and  child,  another,  a  girl,  and  Tho¬ 
mas  Davis  (boy).  The  natives  of  the  fpar-diftrict  in  this 
harbour  have  behaved  well,  even  beyond  expectation; 
and  feem  much  concerned  on  account  of  the  unfortunate 
event;  and,  dreading  the  difpleafure  of  king  George,  have 
requested  certificates  of  their  good  conduct,  in  order  to 
exempt  them  from  his  vengeance; — but  let  no  man  after 
this  truit  a  New  Zealander.” 

I'SLANDS  of  TRIS'TAN  D’  ACU'NHA,  three  un¬ 
inhabited  iflands  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  1500  miles 
from  any  land  either'to  the  weft  or  north.  Thefe  iflands 
were  very  little  known  till  they  were  vifited  by  the  Lion, 
(which  was  carrying  the  earl  of  Macartney  on  the  famous 
erabaffy  to  China,)  on  the  laft  day  of  December,  1792. 
The  largeft  of  thefe  is  called  Triftan  d’  Acunha,  and  fome- 
times  the  Great  Ifland;  the  others  being  diftinguilhed  by 
the  names  of  Inacceflible  and  Nightingale.  In  fir  George 
Staunton’s  Authentic  Account  of  the  Embaffy,  we  have 
fir  Erafmus  Gower’s  defcription  of  thefe  iflands;  which, 
on  account  of  a  recent  occurrence,  we  fliall  here  infert. 

Inaccessible,  fir  E.  G.  obferves,  feems  to  deferve  that 
r.&tne,  being  a  high,  bluff,  as  well  as  apparently-barren. 


plain,  about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  very- 
forbidding  appearance.  There  is  a  high  rock  detached 
from  it  at  the  fouth  end.  This  rude-looking  fpot  may  be 
feen  at  twelve  or  fourteen  leagues  diftance.  Lat.  37.  19.  S. 
Ion.  11.  50.  W.  Greenwich. 

Nightingale  Island  is  irregular  in  its  form,  with  a 
hollow  in  the  middle,  and  is  about  feven  or  eight  miles 
in  circumference,  with  fmall  rocky  ifies  at  its  fouthern 
extremity.  It  is  defcribed  as  having  anchorage  on  the 
north-eaft  fide.  It  may  be  feen  at  feven  or  eight  leagues 
diftance.  Lat.  37.29. S.  Ion.  n. 4.8.  W.  Greenwich. 

Tristan  d’  Acunha  is  very  high,  and  may  be  feen  at 
twenty-five  leagues  diftance;  it  feems  not  to  exceed  in 
circumference  fifteen  miles.  A  part  of  the  ifland  towards 
the  north  rifes  perpendicularly  from  the  fea  to  a  height 
apparently  of  a  thoufand  feet,  or  more.  A  level  then 
commences,  forming  what  among  feamen  is  termed  table¬ 
land,  and  extending  towards  the  centre  of  the  ifland; 
from  whence  a  conical  mountain  rifes,  not  unlike  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  as  feen  from  the  bay 
of  Santa  Cruz.  Boats  were  fent  to  found,  and  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  fliore  for  a  convenient  place  to  land  and  water. 
In  confequence  of  their  report,  the  Lion  flood  in,  and 
came  to  anchor  in  the  evening  on  the  north  fide,  in  thirty 
fathoms  water,  one  mile  from  the  (bore  ;  the  bottom  black 
fand  with-fiime;  a  fmall  rock,  off  the  welt  point,  bearing 
fouth-weft  by  fouth,  juft  open  with  the  weftern  extremity 
of  the  ifland  5  a  cafcade,  or  fall  of  water,  emptying  itfelf 
upon  the  beach,  fouth-by-eaft.  All  the  fliore,  from  the 
louthern  point  to  the  eaftern  extremity,  appears  to  be  clear 
of  danger,  and  fteep,  except  the  welt  point,  where  there 
are  breakers  about  two  cables’  length,  or  near  five  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  fliore.  The  fliip,  when  anchored, 
was  overlhadowed  by  the  dark  mafs  of  that  portion  of  the 
ifland  whofe  fides  feetned  to  rife,  like  a  mofs-grown  wall, 
immediately  from  the  ocean.  On  the  right,  the  elevation 
was  lefs  rapid  ;  and  between  the  riling  part  and  the  lea 
was  left  a  flat,  of  feme  extent,  covered  with  fedge-grafs, 
interfperfed  with  final!  flirubs,  which,  being  perfectly 
green,  looked  from  the  fhip  like  a  pleafant  meadow,  wa¬ 
tered  by  a  ftream  that  fell  afterwards  from  its  banks  upon 
the  beach.  The  officers,  who  went  aftiore,  reported  that 
the  calks  might  be  filled  with  f re  Hi  water  by  means  of  a 
long  hofe,  without  moving  them  from  the  boats.  The 
landing-place  thereabouts  was  alfo  defcribed  as  being  fafe, 
and  fuperior  to  any  other  that  had  been  examined.  From 
the  plain  the  land  rofe  gradually  towards  the  central 
mountain,  in  ridges  covered  with  trees  of  a  moderate  fize 
and  height.  The  coaft  abounded  with  whales,  fea-lions 
and  feals,  penguins  and  albatrofles.  One  of  the  latter  was 
brought  on-board,  his  wings  meafuring  ten  feet  from  tip 
to  tip  ;  blit  others  are  faid  to  have  been  found  much 
larger.  The  coaft  was  covered  with  abroad  fea- weed,  fe- 
verai  fathoms  long,  and  defervedly  by  naturalills  termed 
gigantic  fucus.  Some  good  fifh  was  caught  with  the  hook 
and  line.  The  accident  of  a  fudden  guft,  by  which  the 
anchor  was  in  a  few  hours  driven  from  its  hold,  and  the 
fliip  forced  out  to  fea,  prevented  the  ifland  from  being 
explored  as  was  intended.  It  is  probable  that,  had  the 
Lion  anchored  in  twenty  inftead  of  thirty  fathoms  water, 
the  anchor  would  have  held  firmly.  Some  advantage 
was  obtained  however  from  coming  to  this  place.  The 
juft  pofition  of  thofe  iflands,  in  refpeft  to  their  longi¬ 
tude,  was  afeertained,  by  means  of  feveral  time-pieces, 
to  be  about  two  degrees  to  the  eaft ward  of  the  place  where 
they  are  laid  down  in  charts,  taken"  from  obfervations 
made  at  a  period  when  the  inftruments  for  this  purpofe 
were  lefs  accurate  than  at  prefent.  The  fpot  where  the 
Lion  anchored  was. determined  by  good  meridional  obfer¬ 
vations,  and  by  accurate  time-pieces,  to  be  lat.  3.7.  6.  S. 
Ion.  11.  4.3.  W.  Greenwich. 

Thefe  iflands  are  certainly  worthy  of  a  more  particular 
inquiry;  for  they  are  not  fifty  leagues  from  the  general 
track  of  veffels  bound  to  China,  and  to  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
x  niand  el. 
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mandel,  by  the  outer  pnfTnge.  In  war-time,  an  excellent 
rendezvous  might  be  fettled  there,  for  fliips  that  wanted 
no  other  fupply  but  that  of  water.  When  circumftances 
require  particular  difpatch,  it  is  practicable  to  come  from 
England  to  Triftan  d’  Acunha,  without  flopping  in  the 
way  ;  and  afterwards  to  the  end  of  the  voyage  to  India 
or  China.  Thefe  iflands  are  fituated  in  that  part  of  the 
fouthern  liemilphere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  a 
continent,  to  balance  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  north¬ 
ern  liemilphere,  was  once  expected  to  be  found;  but 
where  it  has  been  fmee  difeovered  that  there  is  none.  Of 
what  extent,  however,  the  bales  of  thofe  iflands  are  under 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  cannot  be  afeertained  ;  or  whether 
they  may,  or  may  not,  be  fufficient  to  make  up  for  the 
defeft  of  land  appearing  above  water.  Navigators  report, 
that  to  the  eaflward  of  them  are  other  fmall  iflands,  dif¬ 
fering  not  much  in  latitude,  fuch  as  Gough  and  Alvarez 
iflands,  and  the  Marfouines ;  as  well  as  extenfive  lhoals, 
lying  due  fouth  of  the  molt  foutherly  point  of  Africa, 
and  extending  ealterly  feveral  degrees.  That  all  thefe  to¬ 
gether-form  a  chain,  fome  of  fubaqueous  and  fome  of 
fuperaqueous  mountains,  but  all  connected  by  then- 
roots,  is,  perhaps,  a  conjecture  lefs  improbable,  than  that 
they  fliould  leparately  arile,  like  tall  columns,  from  the 
vail  abyfs. 

We  have  called  thefe  iflands  uninhabited.  A  fettle- 
ment  in  Triftan  d’  Acunha  is  known  to  have  been  twice 
in  the  contemplation  of  adventurers;  but  not  to  have 
been  carried  into  execution.  One  bad  the  projeCt  of  ren¬ 
dering  it- a  mart  for  the. change  oR  the  light  manufactures 
of  Hindooftan,  fuited  to  hot  climes,  for  the  filver  of 
the  Spaniih  fettlements  in  South  America  ;  in  the  route 
between  which  places  it  is  conveniently  fituated.  The 
other  plan  meant  it  only  as  a  fuitable  fpot,  for  drying  and 
preparing  the  furs  of  fea-lions  and  leals,  and  for  extract¬ 
ing  the  fpermaceti  of  the  white  or  long-nofed  whale,  and 
the  whalebone  and  oil  of  the  black  fpecies. 

We  have  juft  heard  of  another,  and  a  very  Angular,  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  fettlement,  and  indeed  to  claim  a  fove- 
reignty  here,  by  a  perfon  named  Jonathan  Lambert.  Mr. 
Lovell,  an  American  captain,  informs  us,  (in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  True  American  newfpaper,)  that,  having  left 
the  above-mentioned  Jonathan  Lambert,  accompanied  by 
two  perfons  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  Triftan  d’  Acunha 
Ifland,  about  the  ill  of  January,  1811,  he  proceeded  on 
his  voyage;  and,  on  his  return  to  the  illand,  after  the 
fpace  of  thirty-four  days,  Mr,  Lambert  had  cleared  about 
fifty  acres  of  land,  and  planted  various  kinds  of  feed, 
fome  of  whied),  as  well  as  the  coffee-tree  and  fugar  cane, 
were  furnilhed  him  by  the  American  minilter  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  above  feeds  had  fprungup,  and  looked  very 
promifing.  Mr.  Lambert  has  now  let  forth  the  following 
Declaration,  or  Manifefto,  which  h£  gave  to  Lovell  to  be 
inferted  in  the  True  American  : 

“Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  that  I,  Jonathan 
Lambert,  lateof  Salem,  in  the  ftateof  Maflachufetts,  United 
States  of  America,  mariner,  and  citizen  thereof,  have  this 
4th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  181 1,  taken 
abfolute  pofleffion  of  the  Iflands  of  Triftan  d’  Acunha,  lb 
called,  viz.  the  Great  Illand,  and  the  other  two,  known 
by  the  names  of  Inacceflible  and  Nightingale  Iflands, 
folely  for  myfelf  and  my  heirs  for  ever,  with  the  right  of 
conveying  the  whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  one  or  more 
perfons,  by  deed  of  fale,  free  gift,  or  otherwife,  as  I  or 
they  (my  heirs)  may  hereafter  think  fitting  or  proper. 

“  And,  as  no  European,  or  other  power  whatever,  has 
hitherto  publicly  claimed  the  faid  iflands,  by  right  of  dif- 
covery  or  aCt  of  pofleffion ;  therefore  be  it  known  to  all 
nations,  tongues,  and  languages,  that  from  and  ever  afttr 
the  date  of  this  public  inftrument,  I  conftitute  my  indi¬ 
vidual  felf  the  foie  proprietor  of  the  above-mentioned 
iflands,  grounding  my  right  and  claim  on  the  rational 
and  fure  principles  of  abfolute  occupancy ,  and,  as  fuch, 
holding  and  poffeffing  all  the  rights,  titles,  and  irnmu- 
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nities,  properly  belonging  to  proprietors  by  the  ufage  of 
nations. 

“  In  confequence  of  this  right  and  title  by  me  thus  af- 
fumed  and  eftablilhed,  I  do  further  declare,  that  the  faid 
iflands  fhall  for  the  future  be  denominated  the  I/lands  of 
Refreftment,  the  Great  Ifland  bearing  that  name  in  parti¬ 
cular,  and  the  landing-place  on  the  north  fide,  a  little  to 
the  ealt  of  the  Cafcade,  to  be  called  Reception,  and  which 
fhall  be  the  place  of  my  refldence.  The  ifle  formerly 
called  Inacceflible  fhall  henceforth  be  called  Pintard Ifland ; 
and  that  known  by  the  name  of  Nightingale  Ifle  fhall  now 
be  called  Lovel  Ifland. 

“And  I  do-further  declare,  that  the  caufe  of  the  laid 
act  fet  forth  in  this  inftrument,  originated  in  the  defire 
and  determination  of  preparing  for  myfelf  and  family  a 
home,  where  I  can  enjoy  life  without  the  embarraflinents 
which  have  hitherto  conftantly  attended  me,  and  procure 
for  us  an  intereft  and  property,  by  means  of  which  a 
competence  may  be  ever  fecured,  and  remain,  if  poffible, 
far  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  chicanery  and  or  dinary 
misfortune. 

“  Fqr  the  above  purpofe,  I  intend  paying  the  ftridteft 
attention  to  hufbandry,  prefuming,  when  it  is  known  to 
the  world  that  ref  re  fitments  may  be  obtained  at  my  refl¬ 
dence,  all  vefftls  of  whatever  defeription,  and  belonging 
to  whatever  nation,  will  vifit  me  for  that  purpofe,  and  by 
a  fair  and  open  traffic  fupply  themfelves  with  thofe  arti¬ 
cles  of  which  they  may  be  in  need.  And  1  do  hereby 
invite  all  thofe  who  may  want  refrefhments  to  come  to 
Reception,  where,  by  lying  oppofite  the  Cafcade,  they 
will  be  immediately  vifited  by  a  boat  from  the  fhore,  and 
fpeedily  fupplied  witlt  fuch  things  as  the  iflands  may  pro¬ 
duce,  at  a  cheap  rate. 

“And  be  it  further  known,  that  by  virtue  of  the  afore- 
faid  right  and  authority  above-mentioned,  I  have  adopted 
a  flag,  which  fhall  for  ever  be  the  known  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  ltandard-flag  of  thefe  iflands.  This  flag  is  formed 
of  five  diamonds,  tranfverfely  from  qorner  to  corner,  and 
four  half-diamonds,  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  top,  bot¬ 
tom,  and  both  fides.  The  two  upper  and  lower  diamonds 
are  blue  next  the  ftaff,  or  halliard,  and  red  on  the  utter- 
moft  fide;  the  centre  white;  the  four  half-diamonds  bear 
the  letter  W.  And  a  white  flag  fhall  be  the  known  and 
conlidered  as  the  common  flag  for  any  veflel,  or  veflels, 
in  the  merchant-fervice,  which  may  now,  or  hereafter, 
belong  to  any  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands. 

“  And  laltly  be  it  known,  that  1  hold  myfelf  and  my 
people,  in  the  courfe  of  our  traffic  and  intercourfe  with 
any  other  people,  to  be  bound  by  the  principles  of  hof- 
pitality  and  good  fellowfhip,  and  the  laws  of  nations  (if 
any  there  are),  as  eftablifhed  by  the  belt  writers  on  that 
fubjeft  ;  and  by  no  other  laws  whatever,  until  time  may 
produce  particular  contracts,  or  other  engagements. 

Witnefs,  Andrew  Millet,  r  J.  Lambert.” 

I'SLAS  ESTO'LAS,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coalt  of  Spain.  Lat.  42.  12.  N.  Ion.  8. 
55-  W. 

I'SLAS  ME'DAS,  three  fmall  iflands  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  near  the  coalt  of  Spain.  Lat.  42.  3.  N.  Ion.  3. 
4.  E. 

I'SLAS  O'SAS,  rocky  ifles  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coaft  of  Spain.  Lat.42.  17.  N  Ion.  8.  56.  W. 

I'SLAS  de  SEY'AS.  See  Bayona  Islands,  vol.  ii. 

I'SLAS  de  SISAR'GA,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of  Spain.  Lat.  43.  23.  N.  Ion.  8. 
50.  W. 

ISLE,/.  [Fr.  from  infula,  Lat.]  An  illand;  a  country 
furrounded  by  water  : 

The  dreadful  fight 

Betwixt  a  nation  and  two  whales  I  write ; 

Seas  ftain’d  with  gore  I  fing,  advent’rous  toil, 

And  how  thefe  monllers  did  difann  an  ifle.  Waller. 

[Written  corruptly  for  a  He ;  from  aile,  Fr.  of  ala,  Lato 

the 
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the  aile  being  probably  at  firft  only  a  wing  or  fide-walk. 
Or  it  may  come  from  allee,  Fr.  a  walk.]  A  long  walk  in 
a  church  or  public  building: 

O’er  the  twilight  groves  and  dulkv  caves. 

Long  founding  ijles  and  intermingled  graves 

Black  melancholy  fits.  Pope. 

ISLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  theTarn, 
on  the  Tarn  :  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Gaiilac,  twenty- 
three  north-north-eaft  of  Touloufe. 

ISLE  ADAM',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  on  the  Oife:  fix  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  Pontoife. 

ISLE  AUMON'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Aube,  on  a  fmall  river,  which  foon  after  runs 
Into  the  Seine  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Troyes. 

ISLE  BOUCHA'RD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-, 
ment  of  t lie  Indre  and  Loire,  furrounded  by  the  Vienne  : 
nine  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Cliinon,  twenty-one  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Tours. 

ISLE  BOUDOUIN',  or  Bouin,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Vendee,  fituated  on  an  ifland  of 
the  fame  name,  about  five  miles  long,  on  the  coaft  :  nine 
mile •.  north- weft  of  Challans. 

ISLE  of  BOUR'BON.  See  Boureon,  vol.  iii. 

ISLE  of  CERF,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifli  Channel, 
near  the  coaft  of  France.  Lat.  4-8.  53.  N.  Ion.  3.  26.  W. 

ISLE  de  DIEU.  See  Dieu,  .vol.  v.  p.  816. 

ISLE  en  DODON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Garonne:  eighteen  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  St.  Gaudens. 

ISLE  of  DOGS,  a  fmall  tra<5t  of  low  land  in  the 
■county  of  Middlefex,  oppofite  to  Greenwich;  where  To- 
.godumnus,  brother  of  Caraftacus,  is  faid  to  have  been 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  A.D.  46.  Although 
it  is  now  converted  to  commercial  purpofes,  the  Ifle  of 
Dogs  derived  its  name  from  being  the  depot  of  the  lpa- 
niels  and  grey-hounds  of  Edward  III.  and  this  fpot  was 
chofen,  becaufe  it  lay  contiguous  to  his  fports  of  wood¬ 
cock  fliooting,  and  courfing  the  red  deer,  in  Waltham  and 
the  other  royal  forefts  in  EfiTex  ;  for  the  more  convenient 
enjoyment  of  which,  he  generally  refided,  in  the  fporting 
feafon,  at  Greenwich.  It  is  elteemed  one  of  the  molt 
fertile  fpots  of  pafture-land  in  England,  and  has  been 
greatly  celebrated  for  the  reftoratipn  of  diftempered  horfes 
and  cattle.  A  great  part  of  it  is,  however,  now  exca¬ 
vated  to  form  the  Welt-India  docks.  In  this  marfli  are 
the  ruins  of  a  ftone  chapel,  but  when  or  by  whom  built 
Is  unknown.  Alfo,  in  making  the  excavations  for  the 
docks,  a  wonderful  phtenomenon  of  nature  was  difeovered. 
Eight  feet  beneath  the  furface,  appeared  a  foreft,  con¬ 
cealed,  for  unnumbered  centuries,  from  every  human  eye. 
It  prelented  amafs  of  decayed  twigs,  leaves,  and  branches, 
emcompafling  huge  trunks  rotted  through,  yet  perfect  in 
every  fibre.  The  bark  was  uninjured  ;  and’  the  whole 
evidently  torn  up  by  the  roots.  A  great  deal  of  this 
timber. was  dried  and  burnt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Poplar. 
Some  violent  convulfion  of  nature,  perhaps  an  earthquake, 
muft  have  overturned  this  foreft,  and  buried  it  many  feet 
below  the  prefent  high-water  mark  ;  but  when  or  how 
it  happened,  is  beyond  the  tradition  of  the  molt  remote 
ages. 

The  Weft-India  Docks  are  fituated  in  the  Ifle  of  Dogs. 
Thefe  capacious  balons  are  intended  to  receive  the  whole 
of  the  fliips  in  the  Weft-India  trade.  The  vaft  increafe 
of  commerce  in  the  port  London  has  rendered  fuch  an 
accommodation  neceffary  ;  for. the  arrival  of  a  Weft-India 
fleet  in  the  river  has  often  occaficned  confufion  and  incon¬ 
venience  amongft  the  (hipping.  The  northern  dock  co¬ 
vers  a  fpace  of  thirty  acres,  and  is  wholly  appropriated  to 
(hips  unloading  their  cargoes  inwards  ;  it  is  2600  feet  in 
length,  510  in  breadth,  and  29  in  depth,  and  is  capable 
of  holding  300  veftels  of  three  hundred  tons  burthen 
each.  The  fouthern  dock,  which  extends  over  twenty- 
four  acres,  receives  luch  velTels  only  as  are  to  load  out- 
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wards  ;  this  is  2600  feet  long,  400  wide,  and  29  deep  ;  and 
will  hold  200  veftels.  The  vaft  warehoufes  that  furround 
thefe  docks,  built  in  a  regular  handfome  ftyle;  the  cranes, 
and  other  contrivances  to  render  the  removing  heavy  ar¬ 
ticles  ea(y  from  thefe  warehoufes  to  the  (hips,  or  the  con¬ 
trary ;  correfpond  with  the  magnitude  of  the  defign,  and 
form  altogether  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  commercial 
curiofities  in  the  world.  The  proprietors  are  ftyled  the 
Welt-lndia  Dock  Company.  They  were  enabled  to  com¬ 
mence  the  undertaking  by  a  fubfeription  of  500,000k  A 
tonnage  on  the  veftels  and  goods  is  expedited  to  repay  the 
original  fum,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  in  time,  yield 
a  profit  to  thofe  concerned  in  the  docks.  The  entrances 
into  thefe  docks  are  on  each  fide ;  one  from  Limehoufe, 
the  other  from  Blackwali.  Parallel  to  thefe  docks  runs  a 
canal  of  fufneient  breadth  to  receive  fliips,  which,  by 
paying  a  fmall  toll,  avoid  going  round  the  Ifle  of  Dogs. 
This  canal  forms  the  niarfh  to  the  fouth  of  it  into  an 
ifland,  which,  othenvife,  would  only  be  a  peninfula.  For 
farther  particulars  of  this  and  the  other  docks  lately  con- 
ftxudled,  fee  the  article  London 

ISLE  sur  le  DOUBS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Doubs,  fituated  on  the  Daubs  :  eleven 
miles  narth-eaft  of  Baume  les  Dames,  five  north-eaft  of 
Clerval  • 

ISLE  of  FRANCE.  See  vol.  vii.  p.  905. 

ISLE  of  FRANCE.  See  Mauritius. 

ISLE  GRANDE,  or  La  Roche,  an  ifland  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  feen  by  Anthony  de  la  Roche  in  1675. 
Lat.  45.  S. 

ISLE  JOURDAI'N,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diitrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Gers,  on  the 
Save.  It  was  once  fortified,  but  the  caftle  and  walls  have 
been  deftroyed;  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  2600: 
feven  miles  eaft  of  Auch,  nine  fouth-eaft  of  Ledtoire. 
Lat.  43.37.  N.  Ion.  1.  10.  E. 

ISLE  JOURDAI'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Vienne :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft 
of  Poitiers,  thirteen  fouth-louth-weft  of  Mont  Morillon. 
Lat.  46. 1  5.  N.  Ion.  o.  45.  E. 

ISLE  MADA'ME,  a  fort  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Charente,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Charente  : 
feven  miles  weft  of  Rochefort. 

ISLE  of  MAN,  an  ifland  in  the  Irifli  Sea,  diftant  from 
St.  Bee’s  head  in  Cumberland,  thirty  miles  ;  from  Bur¬ 
row-head,  in  Scotland,  fixteen  miles;  and  from  Strangford, 
in  Ireland,  twenty-feven  miles  ;  the  latitude  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ifland  being  54.  16.  N.  Its  length  rather  ex¬ 
ceeds  thirty  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  ten. 

Etymologifts  are  not  agreed  refpedting  the  derivation 
of  its  name.  Bifhop  Wilfon  fuppofed  it  to  be  an  abbre¬ 
viation  of  Manning ,  its  prefent  Manks  appellation,  digni¬ 
fying,  in  that  language,  “  among  ;”  this  ifle  being  fur- 
rounded  by  other  territories.  Some  fuppofe  it  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  Mona,  a  word  which  they  imagine,  but  with¬ 
out  fuflicient  authority,  to  have  been  ufed  by  Caefar  to 
denote  this  ifland.  The  Mona  of  Tacitus,  which  he  ac¬ 
quaints  us  had  a  fordable  ftrait  between  it  and  the  conti- 
•  nent,  can  be  applied  only  to  Anglefey.  Pliny  has  fet 
down  both  iflands;  Mona ,  by  which  he  intends  Anglefey  j 
and  Monabia ,  which  is  Man.  In  Ptolemy  we  find  Monace  - 
da,  or  Monaida,  that  is,  the  farther  or  more  remote  Mon. 
Orofius  ftyles  it  Menavia  ;  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  not  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile;  and  that  this,  as  well  as  Ireland,  was  then 
pofleffed  by  the  Scots.  Beda,  who  dillinguifties  clearly 
two  Menavian  iflands,  names  this  the  northern  Menavia , 
bellowing  the  epithet  of Jouthcrn  upon  Anglefey.  In  fome 
copies  of  Nenius,  this  ifle  is  denominated  Eubonia ;  in 
others,  Menavia  ;  but  both  are  explained  to  mean  Man. 
Alured  of  Beverley  alfo  (peaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  Mena¬ 
vian  iflands.  The  Britons,  in  their  own  language,  called 
it  Manaw,  more  ^property  Main  av,  i.  e.  “a  little  ifland,” 
which  feems  to  be  Latinized  in  the  word  Menavia.  E‘.it 
perhaps  the  words  Mona  and  Man  may  both  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  Britilh  mon ,  iignifying  “  what  is  ifolated.” 

From 
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From  all  thefe  etymologies,  however,  we  may  infer,  that 
this  fmall  ille  was  early  inhabited,  and  as  well  known  to 
the  reft  of  the  world  as  either  Britain  or  Ireland. 

About  the  clofe  of  the  fir ll  century,  the  Druids,  who 
were  the  prielts,  prophets,  and  philolophers,  of  the  old 
Britons,  were  finally  expelled,  by  Julius  Agricola,  from 
the  Southern  Mona,  or  Anglefey  ;  and  we  are  told  that  they 
then  took  (belter  in  the  Northern,  or  Man.  This  ifland 
they  found  well  planted  with  firs  ;  fo  that  they  had,  in 
fome  meafure,  what  they  delighted  in  molt,  the  (belter  of 
trees;  but,  however,  not  the  fhelterof  thofe  trees  in  which 
they  mofi  delighted,  viz.  the  oaks  ;  and  therefore  thefe 
they  introduced.  No  hiftories  tell  us  this  ;  but  we  learn 
it  from  more  certain  authority,  great  woods  of  fir  having 
been  difcovered  interred  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
here  and  there  fmall  groves  of  oaks;  but,  as  thefe  trees 
are  never  met  with  intermixed,  fo  it  is  plain  they  never 
grew  together;  and,  as  the  former  are  by  far  the  mod  nu¬ 
merous,  we  may  prefume  them  the  natural  produce  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  latter  were  planted  and  preferved 
by  the  Druids.  They  gave  the  people,  with  whom  they 
lived,  and  over  whom  they  ruled,  a  gentle  government, 
wife  laws,  but  withal  a  very  fuperflitious  religion.  It  is 
alfo  very  likely  that  they  hindered  them,  as  much  as  they 
could,  from  having  any  correfpondence  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours;  which  is  the  reafon  that,  though  the  ifland  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  fo  many  writers,  not  one  of  them,  before  Oro- 
fius,  fays  a  word  about  the  inhabitants.  A  little  before 
this  time,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  Scots  had  tranfported  themfelves  thither,  it  is  find, 
from  Ireland.  The  tradition  of  the  natives  of  Man  (for 
they  have  a  traditionary  hiftory)  begins  at  this  period. 
They  ftyle  this  firlf  difcoverer  Mannan  Mac  Lear  ;  and 
they  lay  that  he  was  a  magician,  who  kept  this  country 
covered  with  mills,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  of  other  places 
could  never  find  if.  But  the  ancient  chronicles  of  Ire¬ 
land  inform  us,  that  the  true  name  of  this  adventurer 
was  Orbfenius,  the  fon  of  Alladius,  a  prince  in  their  ifland  ; 
and  that  he  was  furnamed  Mannanan,  from  his  having  firli 
entered  the  ifland  of  Man,  and  Mac  Lir,  i.  e.  “  the  ofif- 
Tpring  of  the  fea,”  from  his  great  (kill  in  navigation.  He 
promoted  commerce  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  given  a  good 
reception  to  St.  Patrick,  by  whom  the  natives  were  con¬ 
verted  to  Chrillianity.  Befides  this,  we  are  told  that  St. 
Patrick  perfuaded  or  compelled  Mac Lier  to  relinquilli  the 
government,  and  made  one  Germanus  bifliop  and  ruler 
of  the  ifland.  He,  by  his  wifdom,  conduct,  and  virtuous 
example,  completely  eftablilhed  the  Chriftian  religion 
among  the  people.  On  the  death  of  Germanus,  St.  Pa¬ 
trick  fent  over  two  other  bilhops  to  govern  the  country; 
after  whom  St.  Maughold  was  elected  by  the  unanimous 
confent  of  the  Manks  nation.  This  faint  had  been  a 
captain  of  robbers  in  Ireland  ;  and  arriving,  during  the 
adminiftration  of  the  two  preceding  bilhops,  in  a  little 
leathern  boat,  his  hands  manacled  and  bolts  on  his  feet, 
pretended  that  he  had  thus  expofed  himfelf  as  a  penance 
for  the  crimes  of  his  pad  life  ;  and  made  ufe  of  the  repu¬ 
tation  for  fanftity,  thus  obtained,  to  obtain  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  ifland.  After  this,  the  adminiftration  of  af¬ 
fairs  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  bifhops  till  the  com¬ 
ing  of  a  king,  called  Orry  ;  but  whence  and  at  what  time 
he  came,  and  under  what  circumftances  he  obtained  the 
government,  are  events  unknown. 

About  the  year  580,  Brennus,  nephew  to  Aydun  king 
of  Scotland,  got  pofleflion  of  the  crown.  All  we  are  told 
of  him  is  that,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  he  led  an  army 
to  the  afliftance  of  his  uncle,  and  obtained  a  viflory  at 
the  expence  of  his  life.  On  the  death  of  Brennus,  the 
ifland  appears  to  have  been  annexed  to  Scotland,  and  the 
jthree  fons  of  Eugenius  the  fon  of  Aydun,  Ferguard,  Fi¬ 
acre,  and  Donald,  were  fent  hither  to  be  educated  under 
Conan,  biftiop  of  the  ifle.  According  to  the  Manks  tra¬ 
dition,  they  did  great  credit  to  their  preceptor,  for,  though 
Ferguard  was  murdered  in  a  conlpiracy  loon  after  his  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  yet  the  fecond,  Fiacre, 
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refufed  the  crown,  and  became  an  eminent  faint ;  and  the 
third,  Donald,  governed  with  fo  much  prudence  and  juf- 
tice  as  (howed  him  to  be  greater  than  a  faint. 

About  614  this  ifland  is  related  to  have  been  conquer¬ 
ed  by  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland  ;  but  how  long  he 
poflefled  it  is  uncertain  ;  a  blank  occurs,  even  in  tradi¬ 
tion,  till  the  tenth  century,  when  a  fecond  Orry,  fon  of  a 
king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  having  conquered  the  Or- 
cades  and  Hebrides,  fixed  the  feat  of  his  government  in 
the  Ifle  of  Man,  where  he  reigned  long  and  profperonfly ; 
and  became  the  father  of  a  race  of  kings,  from  him  called 
Orrics.  This  fecond  Orry  throws  a  doubt  on  the  exig¬ 
ence  of  a  former  king  of  that  name,  whofe  inferrion  may 
be  efteemed  the  work  of  fome  zealous  Mankfman,  anxious 
to  carry  back,  as  far  as  poflible,  the  antiquities  of  Iris 
country. 

To  Guttred,  the  fon  of  Orry,  is  afcribed  the  building 
of  Caftle  Rufhen,  A.  D.  960,  in  which  he  lies  obfcu'rely 
buried.  He  is  faid  to  have  laboured  greatly  to  advance 
the  civilization  of  his  people.  Reginald,  the  third  of  the 
family,  was  (lain  by  two  brothers  of  his  army,  whofe  Af¬ 
ter  he  had  feduced. 

From  the  hiftory  of  Olave,  the  next  king,  it  appears  that, 
fince  its  conquelt  by  Orry,  the  ifland  had  remained  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  crown  of  Norway  ;  .for  this  prince,  having 
aflumcd  the  crown  without  the  king  of  Norway's  confent, 
was  civilly  invited  to  that  country;  but,  on  landing,  was 
feized  and  put  to  death.  Olain,  his  brother,  is  faid  to 
have  feized  on  this  and  fome  other  iflands  ;  by  which  ex- 
preflion  we  are  perhaps  to  underftand,  that  he  did  not  wait 
for  the  confent  of  the  king  of  Norw  ay,  but  maintained  him¬ 
felf  as  an  independent  prince.  After  a  profperous  reign 
of  twenty-three  years,  he  died  of  a  flux  in  Ireland.  Allen 
fucceeded,  a  cruel  libidinous  man,  who  was  poifoncd  by 
his  governor.  He  left  the  crown  to  his  fon  Fi.ugal,  who 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Goddard;  princes  of  whom  no 
character  and  no  hiftory  are  given. 

According  to  the  Manks  tradition,  twelve  kings  reigned 
fucceflively  of  the  race  of  Orry.  The  preceding  lift  con¬ 
tains  only  eight ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  fovereign  of  the  family  fliould  not  have  a  certain 
place.  This  was  Macon,  who, as  we  learn  from  Sacheverel, 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  a  date  which 
would  place  him  either  immediately  before  or  immediately 
after  Guttred,  if  there  were  room  for  him  there.  He  is 
faid  to  have  loft  his  crown  for  refufing  to  do  homage  to 
Edgar  king  of  England  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  reltored, 
and  made  admiral  of  that  prodigious  fleet  of  four  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  fail,  with  which,  according  to  Mat¬ 
thew  of  Weftminfter,  he  failed  twice  a-year  round  the 
Britifh  iflands,  to  clear  the  fea  from  rovers,  efpecially  the 
Danes  and  Normans,  who  at  that  time  infeited  all  the 
coafts  of  Europe.  How  long  this  great  man  reigned  is 
uncertain,  and  likewife  who  fucceeded  him,  though 
his  name  was  probably  Syrach,  who  held  the  kingdom 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Goddard,  who  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  hofpitably  received  and  entertained  Godred  Crovan, 
the  future  conqueror  of  Man. 

The  eftabliihment  of  this  prince  is  related  in  the  Manks 
Chronicle,  the  firft  authentic  hiftory  of  Man.  What  pre¬ 
cedes  feems  neither  very  confident  in  itfelf,  nor  to  reft 
on  any  fubftantial  authority,  nor  are  the  dates  eafily  re¬ 
conciled  with  each  other.  The  firft  of  the  Orrys  appears 
to  have  conquered  the  ifland  for  the  crown  of  Norway  ; 
and  Olain  feems  to  have  enfranchifed  it  from  that  depen¬ 
dence.  Guttred  was  fovereign  in  960  ;  Macon,  by  the 
correfpondence  of  Engliflr  hiltory,  in  974;  the  year  in 
which  king  Edgar  is  faid  to  have  been  rowed  by  eight 
kings  on  the  Dee.  Olain  reigned  twenty-three  years;  he 
therefore  mnft  have  followed  Macon.  But  it  feems  very- 
improbable  that  Macon,  who  did  homage  for  his  crown 
to  England,  and  had  the  command  of  its  prodigious  fleet, 
fhould  have  acknowledged  any  dependence  on  Norway. 
In  this  dilemma,  fays  Woods,  perhaps  the  belt  way  is  "to 
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follow  the  opinion  of  Sacheverel,  and,  palling  the  eight 
firft  Sovereigns  of  the  hiftory  as  the  invention  of  the  Manks, 
confider  Macon  as  the  firft  and  indeed  the  only  fovereign 
of  Man  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  account  previ- 
cufiy  to  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Normans  under  God  red 
Crovan. 

The  conqueft  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  by  Godred  is  nearly 
coincident  with  the  conqueft  of  England  by  William  of 
Normandy;  for  we  read  in  Camden,  that,  while  William 
was  making  preparations  for  the  invafion  of  England,  he 
prevailed  upon  Harold’s  offended  brother  Tolfi,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  Halfagar  king  of  Norway,  to  a  (lift  him  in  the 
enterprife  by  a  defcent  upon  the  county  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  Under  the  king  of  Norway  commanded  Godred 
Crovan,  fon  of  Harold  king  of  Iceland.  The  invading 
army  was  engaged  at  Stand  ford.,  by  Harold  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1066;  it  was  defeated 
with  great  (laughter,  the  two  generals  were  llain,  and 
Godred  made  his  efcape  to  the  I lie  of  Man.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  557. 

What  time  he  remained  here  is  uncertain,  probably  juft 
long  enough  to  obferve  that  the.  kingdom  was  in  a  weak 
ftate,  or  its  king  unpopular  ;  and  to  determine  to  feat 
himfelf  upon  the  throne.  He  returned  in  the  following 
year  with  a  numerous  and  hoftile  army,  and  found  Fingal, 
the  late  king  Syrach’s  fon,  in  pofieftion  of  the  kingdom. 
In  his  fir  ft  battle  with  the  inhabitants  he  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  feek  refuge  in  his  Ihips;  and,  in  the  fecond, 
was  equally  unfuccefsful.  For  the  third  attack  he  re¬ 
cruited  and  enlarged  his  army  ;  he  call  anchor  in  Ram- 
fay  Bay;  landed  his  troops  by  night;  and  laid  an  ambuf- 
cade  of  three  hundred  men  in  a  wood,  on  the  hollow  brow 
of  the  hill  of  Scacafel.  Early  on  the  enfuing  morning 
Godred  was  attacked  with  great  impetuofity  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  aftion  was  bloody,  and  neither  party  gave 
way,  til!  the  three  hundred  men,  rulhing  from  their  am- 
bulb,  put  the  i (landers  to  flight,  and  decided  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  The  river  Selby  being  impaflable  by  the  in¬ 
flux  of  the  tide,  the  fugitives  were  unable  to  efcape,  and 
with  lamentable  cries  befought  the  conqueror  to  fpare 
'their  lives.  Moved  with  companion  at  the  calamitous 
condition  of  the  people,  Godred  recalled  his  purfuing  ar¬ 
my,  and  the  next  day  gave  his  followers  their  choice,  ei¬ 
ther  to  divide  the  lands  among  them,  or  to  plunder  the 
ifiand  and  depart.  Scldier-like,  they  gave  the  preference 
to  the  latter  propofition  ;  but  Godred  with  a  few  of  his 
retainers,  having  determined  to  fettle  in  the  country, 
made  choice  of  that  portion  lying  fouthward  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ridge,  and  granted  the  remainder  to  the  natives,  on 
the  exprefs  condition  that  they  (hould  confider  them- 
Telves  as  tenants,  and  him  as  the  lord  of  the  foil.  Hence 
the  whole  illand  became  the  property  of  the  king;  till  the 
fifteenth  or  fixteenth  century  was  acknowledged  fo  to  be; 
and,  though  from  the  year  1703  he  ceafed  to  claim  any 
title  to  the  land  itfelf,  his  rentals  were  then  confirmed, 
and  continue  to  the  prefent  day. 

At  this  period  Ireland  was  divided  into  petty  princi¬ 
palities  ;  and  nothing  can  more  ftrongly  fhow  the  weak- 
nefs  of  fuch  a  government  than  the  awe  in  which  its  in¬ 
habitants  flood  of  the  little  Ifle  of  Man.  Dublin,  the  ca¬ 
pital,  was  reduced  by  Godred  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
province  of  Leinfter  fubmitted  to  his  arms.  His  navy 
was  fo  powerful,  that  he  was  able  to  oblige  the  Scots  to 
keep  theirs  within  narrow  bounds  ;  and,  to  borrow  from 
the  Rufhen  Monks  what  we  fuppofe  is  a  metaphorical  ex- 
preflion,  they  durft  not,  when  building  a  (hip  or  boat, 
drive  more  than  three  nails  into  it. 

After  a  reign  of  fixteen  years  this  valiant  man  died  in 
Xla,  one  of  his  weftern  i (lands,  leaving  three  fons,  Lag- 
roan,  Harold,  and  Olave.  The  eldeft  fon,  Lagman,  feized 
upon  the  government,  and  reigned  feven  years.  His  bro¬ 
ther,  Harold,  was  long  in  rebellion  again  ft  him  ;  but,  being 
at  la  ft  taken  prifoner,  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  was  other- 
wife  mutilated.  Lagman  afterwards  repented  of  his  un- 
brotherly  conduct  towards  Harold  ;  was  overwhelmed  with 


forrow  and  defpondency  ;  renounced  his  kingdom  ;  and, 
as  an  expiation  of  his  guilt,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufa- 
lem,  where  he  died.  Olave  being  ftill  a  minor,  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  Man  difpatched  ambafladors  to  Murecard 
O’Brien  king  of  Ireland,  requefting  him  to  fend  /ome 
diligent  man  of  royal  extraction  to  rule  over  them  during 
his  minority.  O’Brien,  granting  their  requeft,  lent  Do¬ 
nald,  the  fon  of  Tade,  enjoining  him  to  govern  the  king¬ 
dom  with  clemency  and  juftice.  But,  as  foon  as  he  was 
feated  on  the  throne,  he  began  to  aft  the  part  of  a  tyrant, 
and  behaved  with  fo  much  cruelty  and  outrage,  that  the 
inhabitants,  unable  to  endure  his  oppreflion,  confpired, 
rofe  up  in  arms,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  back  to  Ireland, 
whence  he  never  attempted  to  return. 

In  the  year  1097  the  king  of  Norway  endeavoured  to 
feize  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  and  of  the  He¬ 
brides,  and  fent  Ingemund  to  take  pofieflion  of  them. 
He  landed  in  Lewis,  and  commanded  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
i (lands  to  eleft  him  king.  But,  while  he  and  his  attend¬ 
ants  were  rioting  in  all  forts  of  debauchery,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  enraged  again  ft  him,  befieged  his  houfe  in  the  night, 
fet  it  on  fire,  and  thus  deftroyed  in  the  flames  or  by  the 
fword  himfelf  and  his  retinue. 

Macmarus  was  the  next  king  of  Man  ;  but  who  he  was, 
and  what  title  he  had  to  the  crown,  hiftory  does  not  in¬ 
form  us.  His  eleftion  to  the  dignity  occafioned  civil  broils 
between  the  fouthern  and  northern  diftrifts  of  the  ifiand. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  former  were  headed  by  the  king 
whom  they  had  elefted ;  thofe  of  the  latter,  the  original 
natives,  by  earl  Outher.  The  armies  met,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Patrick.  According  to 
the  Manks  tradition,  the  northern  men  had  nearly  won 
the  viftory,  when  the  women  of  the  fouth  fide  came  with 
fo  much  refolution  to  the  affiftance  of  their  hufbands,  that 
they  reftored  the  battle.  The  Chronicon  Mannias,  how¬ 
ever,  afcribes  the  viftory  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north¬ 
ern  diftrift.  Both  the  generals  were  (lain. 

At  this  time  Magnus,  grandfon  to  Harold  Halfagar, 
was  king  of  Norway.  Having,  contrary  to  the  injunctions 
of  his  clergy,  caufed  the  tomb  of  St.  Olave,  king  and  mar¬ 
tyr,  to  be  opened,  in  order  to  know  whether  the  body  re¬ 
mained  incorrupt,  and  having  with  his  own  hands  and 
eyes  afcertained  that  it  did  fo,  he  was  feized  with  great 
fear,  and  haftily  departed.  In  the  enfuing  night  the  of¬ 
fended  faint  appeared  before  the  affrighted  king,  and 
thus  addreffed  him :  “Take  thy  choice  of  thefe  two  com¬ 
mands:  lofe  thy  kingdom  and  thy  life  within  thirty  days; 
or  quit  this  realm  for  ever.”  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
king  convened  his  nobles  and  the  elders  of  his  people  ; 
told  them  w’hat  a  vifion  he  had  fee n  5  and  afked  their  ad¬ 
vice  refpefting  his  future  conduft.  They  recommended 
him  to  leave  the  kingdom  with  all  pofiible  difpatch  ;  and, 
purfuant  to  this  determination,  he  equipped  a  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  fixty  veil'd s,  and  left  Norway  for  a  foreign 
realm.  The  Orcades  were  the  fir  ft  iflands  that  felt  and 
yielded  to  his  power;  and  the  Hebrides  quickly  followed 
their  example.  Hence  he  failed  to  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and 
landed  in  the  ifle  or  parifh  of  St.  Patrick,  the  very  day  after 
the  battle  between  the  northern  and  fouthern  inhabitants  ; 
and  proceeded  to  view  the  field  of  aftion,  which  was  ftill 
ftrewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  (lain.  The  Manks,  weak¬ 
ened  by  internal  diflenfions,  fubmitted  to  him  without  a 
conteft.  Being  pleafed  with  the  ifiand,  he  determined  to 
fettle  in  it,  and  erefted  feveral  forts  for  its  defence.  The 
men  of  Galloway  were  fo  much  overawed  by  the  terror 
of  his  name,  that  at  his  command  they  cut  down  timber, 
and  brought  it  in  theirft>wn  veflels  to  the  coafts  of  Man. 

Finding  every  thing  peaceable  in  his  own  kingdom,  lie 
invaded  Anglefey,  defeated  an  army  commanded  by  the 
earls  of  Chefter  and  of  Shrew  (bury,  and  received  the  fub- 
miflion  of  the  people.  Having  accepted  many  prefents 
from  the  northern  counties  of  Wales,  he  returned  to  Man. 
He  at  length  loft  his  life  in  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon 
Ireland,  as  noticed  under  that  article,  p.  2S7.  His  reign, 
over  Man  and  the  iflands  lafted  fix  years.  Perhaps  Eng- 
3.  land 
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land  was  never  more  formidable  to  the  ftates  of  Europe, 
than  was  the  Ifle  of  Man  to  its  neighbouring  and  compa¬ 
ratively  great  kingdoms  in  the  reigns  of  Godred  Crovan, 
and  of  Magnus. 

During  the  ufurpation  of  the  king  of  Norway,  Olave 
the  fon  of  Godred  had  refided  in  England  in  the  court  of 
Henry  I.  On  the  death  of  Magnus,  they  fent  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  Olave  to  offer  him  the  crown.  He  afeended  the 
throne  to  the  great  fatisfaftion  of  the  people  ;  he  made 
treaties  with  all  the  kings  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland  ; 
and  enjoyed  in  profound  peace  a  reign  of  forty  years.  In 
the  year  1142,  he  fent  his  fon  Godred  to  Norway,  to  do 
homage  for  the  crown  of  Man.  During  his  ablence  the 
three  fons  of  Harold,  Olave’s  brother,  who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  at  Dublin,  came  to  Man  with  many  followers,  par¬ 
ticularly  fuch  as  had  been  banifhed  from  the  ifland,  and 
demanded  one  half  of  Olave’s  kingdom.  The  king,  wil¬ 
ling  to  pacify  them,  promifed  to  confult  his  council  on 
the  fubjeft.  The  place  of  meeting  was  near  Ramfay  Ha¬ 
ven.  The  king  with  his  retinue  fat  in  due  order  on  one 
fide,  while  his  nephews  with  their  followers  placed  them- 
felves  on  the  other.  Reginald,  one  of  the  nephews,  be¬ 
ing  addrelfed  by  the  king,  approached  his  feat,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  going  to  falute  him  ;  but,  fuddenly  lifting  up 
liis  (hining  battle-axe,  cut  off  his  head  at  one  blow. 
Olave  left  one  legitimate  fon,  Godred,  by  his  wife  Africa, 
daughter  of  Fergus  of  Galloway.  By  his  concubines  he 
had  Reginald,  Lagman,  and  Harold,  belides  many  daugh- 
'  t'ers,  one  of  whom,  married  to  Somerled,  prince  or  duke 
of  Argyle,  afterwards  occafioned  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Hies. 

The  people  yielded  without  refiftance  to  the  wicked 
but  fuccefsful  confpirators ;  and  the  three  brothers  divided 
the  lands  of  Man  among  themfelves.  But,  the  next  year, 
Godred,  Olave’s  fon,  returned  from  Norway  ;  and  the 
ufurpers  fubmitted  to  his  authority  without  hazarding  a 
battle.  One  of  them,  in  all  probability  the  immediate 
murderer  of  his  father,  he  put  to  death,  and  punifhed  the 
other  two  with  the  lofs  of  their  eyes.  In  the  third  year 
of  his  reign  he  was  created,  at  the  requeft  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  king  of  Dublin.  Murecard  O’Brien,  having  made 
war  againft  him,  fent  to  Dublin  an  army  of  three  thou- 
fand  liorfe,  which  was  routed  by  the  Dublinians  with 
Godred  at  their  head.  The  king,  on  his  return  to  Man 
after  this  engagement,  began  to  aft  in  a  defpotic  manner, 
depriving  forne  of  his  nobles  of  their  property.  One  of 
them,  Thorfin,  the  fon  of  Other,  mightier  than  the  reft, 
went  and  joined  Somerled  in  Scotland,  and,  having  re¬ 
duced  to  his  fubjeftion  many  of  the  iflands,  proclaimed 
his  fon  Dugball  their  king.  Godred  fitted  out  a  cor.fi- 
dera'ble  navy,  and  failed  againft  Somerled,  who  was  ad¬ 
vancing  with  eighty  fail  of  fhips.  The  fleets  met  on  the 
night  preceding  the  feaft  of  Epiphany,  and  fought  a 
dreadful  and  decifive  battle.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  commanders  made  a  treaty,  agreeing  to  divide  be¬ 
tween  them  the  kingdom  of  the  ifles.  The  peace  was  of 
fnort  duration  ;  for,  two  years  afterwards,  Somerled  failed 
to  the  Ifle  of  Man  with  fifty-three  fhips  5  defeated  God¬ 
red,  who  fled  to  Norway  for  affiftance;  and  laid  wafts  the 
country.  It  appears  that  Somerled  reigned  over  Man  fix 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  having  collefted 
a  large  fleet,  he  invaded  Scotland,  intending  to  conquer 
the  whole  of  that  kingdom.  His  troops  were  landed  at 
Renfrew ;  were  vanquifhed  in  the  firft  engagement ;  and 
himfelf  and  his  fon  were  flain  in  the  field  of  battle. 

In  the  fame  year,  1164,  Reginald,  natural  fon  of  Olave, 
having  raifed  a  party  in  his  favour,  fought,  and  defeated 
by  treachery,  an  army  of  the  people  of  Man.  Four  days 
after  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Godred  arrived  from 
Norway  with  a  great  army  ;  attacked  and  took  prifoner 
Reginald,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  treated  him  with  other 
marks  of  feverity. 

In  the  year  1176  we  firft  hear  of  the  pope’s  influence 
in  the  Ifle  of  Man.  He  fent  over  from  Ireland  his  legate 
Vivian,  who  obliged  Godred  to  be  re-married,  according 


to  the  form  of  the  Romifh  church,  to  his  wife  Phingola> 
grand-daughter  to  Murecard  O’Brien,  her  fon  Olave  being 
at  that  time  three  years  old;  and  fince  that  time  it  is  one 
of  the  laws  of  the  ifland,  that  a  marriage  within  three 
years  of  the  birth  of  any  child  makes  that  child  legitimate. 

Godred  died  in  November  1187,  leaving  one  legitimate 
child,  Olave,  ten  years  old,  whom  he  had  made  his  heir, 
and  two  natural  fons,  Reginald  and  Yvar.  On  account 
of  Olave’s  youth,  Reginald  was  made  king.  When  Olave 
came  to  man’s  eltate,  his  brother  Reginald  gave  him  the 
Ifle  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  Hebrides,  but  moun¬ 
tainous  and  barren,  with  few  people,  and  thefe  gaining 
their  livelihood  by  hunting  and  fifhing.  Olave  took  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  ifland,  and  for  fome  time  lived  there  in  a 
mean  condition  ;  but,  being  unable  to  maintain  bis  army, 
he  went  boldly  to  Reginald  and  thus  addrefied  him: — • 
“  Brother  and  Sovereign!  You  well  know  that  the  king^ 
dom  which  you  poffels  was  mine  by  right  of  inheritance; 
but,  fince  God  hath  made  you  its  king,  I  will  not  envy 
either  your  good  fortune  or  your  crown.  I  only  beg  of 
you  fo  much  land  in  thefe  ifles  as  may  maintain  me  ho¬ 
nourably  ;  for  upon  Lewis  I  cannot  live.”  Reginald,  in 
reply,  told  his  brother  that  he  would  take  the  opinion  of 
his  council  upon  the  requeft.  The  day  following  when 
Olave,  by  the  king’s  order,  came  into  his  prefence,  he  was 
apprehended  and  lent  to  William  king  of  Scotland,  to  be 
imprifoned  in  that  kingdom.  There  he  was  confined  for 
nearly  feven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  William  died, 
anno  1214;  having  direfted  that,  on  his  death,  all  prifon- 
ers  fliould  be  enlarged.  Olave,  being  thus  at  liberty,  went 
firft  oil  a  pilgrimage.  On  his  return  to  Man,  Reginald 
gave  him  Lewis  again,  and  made  him  marry  Lavon,  a  fil¬ 
ter  of  his  own  wife  ;  but  the  bifhop  of  the  ifles  divorced 
Olave  from  Lavon,  becaufe  flie  was  a  coufin-german  of 
his  former  wife.  Olave  then  married  Chriftina,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Rofs ;  which  fo  much  offended  Reginald’s- 
wife,  that  file  fent  a  meffage,  in  her  hufband’s  name,  to 
her  fon  Godred,  who  refided  at  the  Ifle  of  Skye,  com¬ 
manding  him  to  kill  Olave.  Olave,  being  informed  of 
Godred’s  delign,  efcaped  in  a  little  boat  to  his  new  fa- 
tlier-in-law ;  and  by  his  affiftance  and  that  of  Pol,  a  pow¬ 
erful  man  in  Skye,  and  difaffefted  towards  Godred,  lie 
equipped  a  fleet,  and  in  the  year  1223  fet  fail  for  Man. 
Reginald,  deeming  it  imprudent  to  rilk  a  battle,  agreed  to. 
grant  to  Olave  one  half  of  the  Ifles. 

The  next  year,  Reginald,  in  conjunftion  with  Allan 
lord  of  Galloway,  a  powerful  Scot,  failed  to  the  Ifles,  in¬ 
tending  again  to  difpoffefs  his  brother;  but  the  army, 
confifting  chiefly  of  Mankfmen,  having  a  partiality  for 
Olave,  refufed  to  fight  againft  him,  and  obliged  their 
commander  to  return  home.  Reginald,  who  did  homage 
to  the  king  of  England,  next  obtained  from  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Man  or.e  hundred  marks  to  pay  the  expence  of  a 
journey  to  his  court.  It  was  foon  difeovered  that  the 
propofed  journey  was  nothing  but  a  pretext;  for  Reginald 
proceeded  immediately  to  Allan’s  court,  and  during  his 
ftay  in  Galloway  married  his  daughter.  The  Manks,  in¬ 
dignant  at  thefe  proceedings,  fent  for  Olave,  and  made 
him  king.  Thus  Reginald  loft  his  crown  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-eight  years,  anno  1226. 

In  the  fecond  year  after  his  acccffion,  1228,  Olave, 
with  all  the  nobility,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Man, 
failed  over  to  the  Ifles.  Reginald,  in  order  to  bring  reli¬ 
gion  to  his  aid,  had  made  a  l'urrender  of  his  loft  kingdom 
to  the  fee  of  Rome;  a  copy  of  which  aft  is  ftill  extant. 
He  prevailed  upon  Allan,  and  Thomas  earl  of  Athol,  to 
feize  with  him  the  opportunity  of  Olave’s  abfence  to 
make  a  defeent  upon  the  Ifle  of  Man.  They  wafted  all 
the  fouthern  part  of  it,  fpoiled  the  churches,  and  put  to 
death  fo  many  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  whole  country 
was  a  feene  of  defolation.  Having  thus  gratified  their 
revenge,  the  invaders  returned  to  Galloway,  leaving  bai¬ 
liffs  to  collect  tribute  from  the  people  ;  but  king  Olave, 
coming  upon  thefe  men  unexpectedly,  put  them  to  flight,, 
and  recovered  his  kingdom.  In  the  enfuing  winter,  Re¬ 
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ginald  cameiro  the  T fie  of  Man  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  burned  all  the  {hips  in  Peel-harbour.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Derby-haven,  where  he  remained  forty  days, 
foliciting  peace  of  his  brother,  and  endeavouring  to  gain 
the  affeftions  of  the  inhabitants.  He  fo  far  obtained  his 
purpofe,  that  the. fouthern  men  fwore  to  affift  him  with 
■their  lives  in  recovering  half  the  kingdom.  The  northern 
men  adhered  to  Oiave;  and  on  the  14th  February,  1228, 
the  two  brothers  came  to  an  engagement,  near  the  Tin- 
wald  hill,  which  terminated  in  the  victory  of  Clave,  and 
the  death  of  Reginald.  Reginald  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  ambition  and  of  abilities,  but  deftitute  of  virtue, 
treacherous,  unjulf,  and  cruel ;  always  ready  to  gain  an 
end  by  any  means.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
the  inhabitants  lived  in  that  miferable  and  unfettled  {fate 
neceH'arily  attendant  upon  a  dread  of  their  own  tyrant, 
and  conllant  apprehenfion  of  a  foreign  foe. 

In  1230  Oiave  went  to  Norway  to  do  homage  to  Haco 
Far  his  crown  ;  and,  on  his  return,  was  accompanied  by 
that  king,  Godred  Don  the  fon  of  Reginald,  and  many 
Norwegians.  Haco,  in  attacking  a  caltle  in  the  I  lie  of 
Bute,  was  killed  by  a  {tone,  and  buried  in  Iona.  Oiave 
and  Godred  Don  divided  the  ifles  between  them  ;  the 
former,  retaining  poffeflion  of  Man  ;  but,  the  latter  being 
{lain  foon  afterwards  in  Lewis,  Oiave  became  foie  king. 
In  1234,  Henry  III.  of  England  granted  this  prince  a 
certain  annuity  in  filver  coin  and  wine  for  defending  the 
fea-coaft.  After  the  enjoyment  of  a  peaceful  reign,  he 
died  in  St.  Patrick’s  Ille,  and  was  buried  in  Rufhen 
Abbey. 

Harold,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  fucceeded  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  crown,  anno  1237.  In  the  fir  ft  year  of  his  reign, 
having  refufed  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Nor¬ 
way,  the  Ille  of  Man  was  invaded  by  a  Norwegian  army, 
under  Gofpatrick  and  Gillchrift,  who  converted  the  tri¬ 
butes  of  the  country  to  the  fervice  of  their  own  king. 
Harold,  being  induced  to  fubmit,  failed  over  to  the  king 
of  Norway,  did  him  his  accuftomed  homage,  and  was 
confirmed  in  the  poffeflion  of  all  the  iflands  which  his 
predeceftors  had  enjoyed.  In  1248,  the  king  of  Norway 
offered  hitn  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  Harold  failed 
accordingly  to  that  kingdom.  The  newly-married  cou¬ 
ple  enjoyed  for  a  very  fliort  time  their  expefted  happinefs; 
for,  dming  their  voyage  homeward  a  fudden  {form  arofe; 
the  (hip  was  wrecked,  and  the  whole  crew  perifhed. 

Harold’s  brother  Reginald  was  the  next  king  of  Man  ; 
but,  4a  few  days  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  he  was 
{lain  by  Yvar,  a  knight,  in  a  meadow  in  the  fouthern 
diftrift.  Harold,  the  fon  of  Godred  Don,  now'  affirmed 
the  title  of  king,  and  baniftied  many  of  the  chief  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  but,  having  received  and  obeyed  an  order  to  go 
to  Norway,  he  was  impriloned  by  the  king  of  that  nation 
for  his  ufurpation  of  the  government.  Magnus,  the  fon 
of  Oiave,  was  the  next  king  of  Man  and  the  Ifles,  under 
the  fanftion  of  the  Norwegian  monarch.  He  died  at 
Ru/lien  caftle  in  1265,  and  was  there  buried. 

Magnus  king  of  Norway,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  re¬ 
tain  the  fovereignty  of  the  Weftern  Hies,  agreed  to  fur- 
render  them  to  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  in  1264, 
on  receiving  from  him  4000  marks  of  filver  immediately, 
and  100  marks  a-year  in  future.  Not  long  afterwards 
Alexander  reduced  the  Hie  of  Man,  and  made  this  treaty 
.with  Regulus;  a  man  whom  he  had  appointed  king  over 
it :  That  Alexander  ftiouid  defend  the  country  from  all 
foreign  enemies;  and  that  Regulus  fhould  furnifh  Scot¬ 
land,  when  required,  with  ten  (hips.  See  the  article 
Scotland. 

In  1304,  John  Waldebeof,  a  great-grand  fon  of  king 
Reginald,  thinking  himfelf  entitled  to  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
preferred  his  claim  before  Edward  I.  king  of  England,  as 
lord-paramount  over  the  king  of  Scotland.  But  he  re¬ 
ceived  no  other  anfwer  than  that  he  might  profecute  his 
claim  before  the  juftices  of  the  king’s  bench,  and  have 
juftice  done  him.  What  Waldebeof  could  not  effeft  by 
right,  William  de  Montacute,  another  defeendant  of  Re¬ 
ginald,  accompliftied  by  arms.  With  a  body  of  Englifh 


troops,  haftily  collefted,  he  drove  all  the  Scots  out  of  the 
ifland  ;  but,  having  contracted  a  confderable  debt  for 
this  war,  and  being  unable  to  dilcharge  it,  he  mortgaged 
the  ifland  and  its  revenues  for  feven  years  to  Anthony 
Bee,  biftiop  of  Durham  and  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to 
whom  the  king  of  England  afterwards  gave  it  for  life. 

In  1307,  king  Edward  II.  beftowed  this  ifland  upon 
Piers  Gavefton,  when  he  created  him  eari  of  Cornwall  ; 
and,  on  his  death,  upon  Henry  Beaumont;  “with  all  the 
demefnes  and  royal  jurifdiftion."  The  Scots,  under  Ro¬ 
bert  Bruce,  afterwards  recovered  it,  and  retained  it  in  their 
poffeffion  till  the  year  1340,  when  William  de  Montacute 
the  younger,  earl  of  Salilbury,  under  the  fanftion  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  wrefted  it  from  that  nation,  and,  according  to 
Wallhingham,  fold  it  to  fir  William  Scroop,  afterwards 
earl  of  Wiltfhire.  This  nobleman  being  executed  forhigh- 
treafon,  and  his  eftates  being  confifcated,  the  Ifle  of  Man 
reverted  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  was  granted  by 
Henry  IV.  to  Henry  Percy  ,earl  of  Northumberland,  on 
condition  that  he  and  his  pofterity,  at  the  coronation  of 
the  kings  of  England,  fhould  bear  the  fword  worn  by 
that  monarch  on  his  return  from  France  in  1399.  Henry 
Percy  was  attainted  four  years  afterwards  ;  and,  though 
fubfequently  reftored  in  blood,  and  to  his  eftates  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Ille  of  Man  was  permanently  forfeited,  and 
given;  with  the  patronage  of  the  biftiopric  and  all  other 
ecclefiaftical  benefices,  to  William  Stanley  and  his  heirs, 
afterwards  earls  of  Derby,  to  be  held  by  liege  homage,  and 
the  fervice  of  rendering  to  the  Englifli  monarch  two  fal¬ 
cons  on  their  coronation. 

The  fovereign  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  had  long  borne  the 
title  of  King,  and  his  confort  is  ftyled  Queen  in  fome  of 
the  ftatutes.  This  title  was  abandoned  by  Thomas  the 
firft  earl  of  Derby;  and  Lord  of  Man  affumed  in  its  room. 
The  reafon  which  he  gave  for  fo  doing  was,  that  he 
thought  it  an  empty  title,  fince  the  country  could  no 
loqger  maintain  itfelf  independent  of  other  nations  ;  and 
that  he  deemed  it  more  honourable  to  be  a  great  lord  than 
a  petty  king.  The  royalties  and -revenues  of  Man  de- 
fcended  regularly,  and  without  moleftation,  fr5m  anceftor 
to  heir,  till  the  time  of  William  the  fixth  earl  of  Derby, 
againft  whole  title  fome  objections  were  llarted  and  legally 
removed.  To  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  William 
obtained  from  James  I.  a  new  grant  of  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
which  was  confirmed  by  aft  of  parliament. 

This  ifland  was  one  of  the  laft  places  which  yielded  to 
the  authority  of  Cromwell.  Ireton  propofed  to  James 
earl  of  Derby,  on  the  part  of  the  parliament,  the  re-pof- 
feflion  of  his  eftates  in  England,  provided  he  would  fur- 
render  the  Ifle  of  Man ;  but  this  propofal  the  earl  treated 
with  the  greateft  indignation,  and  declared  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  hang  any  future  mefienger  from  that  quarter. 
The  earl,  being  taken  prifoner  in  England,  was  executed 
at  Bolton,  Oftober  15,  1651,  and  the  defence  of  the  Ifle 
of  Man  was  undertaken  by  his  lady.  The  countefs  pof- 
feffed  enthufiafm  equal  to  her  huftmnd’s,  and  detennined 
to  defend  Caftle  Rulhen,  to  which  (lie  had  retired,  to  the 
laft  extremity  ;  but  one  Chriftian,  in  whom  (he  confided, 
and  who  had  the  command  of  her  forces,  deeming  hers 
a  hopelefs  caufe,  capitulated  to  Birch  and  Duckenfield, 
who  with  ten  armed  veffels  had  invaded  the  ifland.  The 
Ifle  of  Man  was  granted  by  the  parliament  to  lord  Fair¬ 
fax ;  but  on  the  accefiion  of  Charles  II.  was  reftored  to 
the  earl  of  Derby,  fon  of  him  who  had  been  beheaded. 
Chriftian  was  found  guilty  of  treafon,  and  executed  in 
the  Ifle  of  Man. 

In  this  family  it  continued  till  1735,  at  which  time 
James  earl  of  Derby  died  without  ifiue,  and  the  inheri¬ 
tance  devolved  upon  James  fecond  duke  of  Athol,  who 
was  defeendedfrom  Amelia  Sophia,  the  youngeft  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  feventh  earl  of  Derby.  John,  the  laft  of  this 
family  who  enjoyed  the  royalties  of  Man,  inherited  by 
defeent  the  dukedom  of  Athol;  and  obtained  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  daughter  of  the  late  duke  the  kingdom,  of 
Man.  See  the  article  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.491. 

The  diftinft  jurifdiftion  of  this  fubordinate  royalty  be¬ 
ing 
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lug-  found  -inconvenient  for  the  puitpefes  of  public  juftice, 
and  injurious  to  the  revenue,  (fince  it  afforded  a  very  un¬ 
fair  proteftion  to  debtors,  outlaws,  and  fmugglers,)  it  be¬ 
came  the  wifh  of  the  Britifh  government  that  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  ifland  fliould  be  re-vefted  in  the  king. 
An  aft  confequently  paffed  the  legiflature  in  1726,  au¬ 
thoring  the  earl  of  Derby  to  fell  his  royalty  and  revenue. 
Although  many  propolals  were  made  to  him  and  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  they  were  always  unwilling  to  complete  the  fale ; 
and  the  objeft  of  government  remained  incomplete  till 
John  duke  of  Athol  and  liis  duchefs  fucceeded  to  the  roy¬ 
alty.  In  the  firft  and  laft  year  of  their  reign,  and  in  the 
fifth  of  that  of  his  prefent  majefty,  A.D.  1765,  the  fove- 
reignty  was  re-vefted  in  the  king  of  England.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  at  firft  much  alarmed  at  the  cpnlequent  change 
of  affairs,  but  experience  has  fince  taught  the  induftrious 
part  of  them  to  confider  it  a  great  advantage  to  the  coun¬ 
try;  the  duke  however  was  ever  afterwards  much  difliked 
on  this  account. 

The  preamble  of  the  aft  of  re-veftment  recites  the  grant 
of  Henry  IV.  and  the  confirmation  of  it  by  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  of  7 th  James  I.  regulating  the  entail  of  the  ifland, 
and  the  fucceffion  to  it.  It  mentions  the  death  ol  Charles 
earl  of  Derby  in  1735  ;  and  that  the  property  was  confe¬ 
quently  veiled  in  James  duke  of  Athol,  as  heir  general  to 
James  earl  of  Derby,  who  was  beheaded  in  1651;  that 
James  duke  of  Athol  conveyed  it  to  truftees  in  deed  of 
feoffment,  executed  on  the  6th  of  April,  1756,  to  make 
an  abfolute  fale  of  it  after  his  death,  with  the  confent  of 
the  then  lord-proprietor  his  heir ;  the  money  arifing  there¬ 
from  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  lands  in  Scotland, 
to  be  entailed  in  the  ftriftelt  manner  according  to  the- law 
of  that  kingdom  on  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  with  re¬ 
mainders,  defigned  to  prefer  the  line  of  the  Murrays  to 
the  line  of  heirs  from  the  feventh  earl  of  Derby,  with  an 
ultimate  remainder,  not  to  the  heir  general  of  James  fe¬ 
venth  earl  of  Derby,  but  to  duke  James’s  heirs  and  afligns. 
It  then  proceeds  to  ftate,  that  James  duke  of  Athol  died 
in  1764,  and  that  his  only  child,  Charlotte  Murray,  and 
her  hufband,  then  duke  of  Athol,  became  entitled  to  the 
lfie  of  Man  according  to  their  efiates  and  interefts  under 
the  preferibed  entails.  The  treaty  lpecifies  that  the  duke 
and  duchefs  fliall  receive  70,000].  to  be  laid  out  in  eftates 
of  Scotland  to  be  entailed  for  ever  on  their  heirs,  in  pur¬ 
chafe  of  their  royalty,  the  revenues  arifing  or  to  be  raifed 
from  the  cuftom-duties,  and  fome  other  perquifites ;  them- 
felves  retaining  the  manerial  rights,  with  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages  and  emoluments.  This  fum  was  confequently 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  names  of  the  duke 
and  duchefs  of  Athol,  fir  Charles  Frederic,  and  Edmond 
Holkins,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  to  the  purpofe  above 
fpecified.  Refpefting  the  perquifites  and  emoluments, 
fome  mifiunderftanding  had  arifen  ;  the  Englifh  government 
having  claimed  more  than  the  duke  by  this  treaty  intended 
to  give  up  ;  and  the  duke  and  duchefs  had  the  further 
grant  of  an  annuity  of  2000I.  upon  their  lives. 

In  the  year  1781,  the  prefent  duke,  fon  to  the  vender 
of  his  royalty,  prefented  a  petition  to  parliament,  which 
ftated,  among  other  complaints,  that  many  parts  of  the 
aft  of  the  5 th  of  George  III.  required  explanation  and 
amendment,  and  that  proper  remedies  or  powers  were 
omitted  to  be  given  :by  the  faid  aft:  to  the  duke  and  du¬ 
chefs  of  Athol,  their  heirs  or  affigns,  fenefchals  or  How¬ 
ards,  and  moors  and.  bailiffs,  for  the  obtaining  of  the  fe¬ 
deral  rights  and  interefts,  or  for  the  exercife  or  enjoyment 
of  fucb  as  were  intended  to  be  referved ;  and  therefore 
prayed  that  leave  might  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  amend  the  faid  aft,  made  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  cf  his  prefent  majefty,  and  to  enable  the  faid 
duke  and  his  heirs  to  obtain,  exercife,  and  enjoy,  certain 
powers  and  remedies.  He  alleged,  that  the  revenues  arif¬ 
ing  to  his  family  were  not  fairly  collected  prior  to  the  re- 
veftment,  many  frauds  being  then  praftifed  ;  and  confe¬ 
quently,  that  the  annual  revenue  to  which  the  purchafe - 
snoncy  was  proportioned  was  much  too  final  1,  the  frauds 
having  been  fince  prevented  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Vol.  XI.  No.  764. 
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Englifti  government  ;  that  his  father  had  the- power  of  iu- 
creafing  the  duties  with  the  confent  cf  the  council ;  that- 
fome  rights,  not  intended  to  be  veiled  in,  the  crown,  had 
been  fo  veiled,  fucli  as  herring-cuftom,  falmon-fifherics, 
and  treafure-trove.  Counlel  having  been  heard  on  both, 
iides,  the  bill,  fomewhat  amended,  paffed  the  lower  houfe, 
under  the  following  title :  “  An  Adi  to  explain  and  amend 
an  aft:  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty, 
intituled  an  aft',  &c. — and  to  aicertain  and  eftablifh  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  manerial  courts  of  the  mod  noble  John 
duke  of  Athol,  in  the  faid  ifland  ;  and  to  enable  the  laid 
duke  and  his  heirs  to  exercife  and  enjoy  certain  rights,, 
powers,  and  remedies,  therein  contained.”  The  bill  was 
finally  loft  in  the  upper  houfe. 

Ill  the  year  1790  the  duke  again  petitioned  parliament; 
and  general  Murray  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  appointing  commiffioners  to  inquire  into  the  extent- 
and  value  of  certain  rights,  revenues,  and  poffefiions,  in 
the  Ille  of  Man.  Mr.  Dundas  fupported  the  bill  ;  as  did 
Mi1.  Role,  who  faid,  that  the  bargain  of  1765  had  been 
made  in  a  hurry,  that  it  was  an  unfair  one,  and  required 
re-con fideration.  The  bill  was  oppofed  by  Mr.  Law,  (the 
attorney-general,  now  lord  Ellenborough,)  who  denied  any 
precipitancy  in  the  bargain,  the  Englifti  government  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  purchafe  in  contemplation  ever  fince  the  reign 
of  George  I.  He  confidered  70,000!.  and  an  annuity  of 
2000I.  on  the  lives  of  the  duke  and  duchefs  an  ample, 
compenftuion.  Mr.  Curwen  faid,  that  the  allegations  of 
the  noble  duke  were  utterly  unfounded.  If  any'  greater 
compenfation  ought  to  be  granted,  the  duchefs-dowager 
was  entitled  to  receive  it.  She  had  been  filent  upon  the 
fubjeft,  and  he  believed  content.  He  had  every  reafoa 
for  fuppofing  that  the  late  duke  was  perfeftly  fatisfied 
with  the  bargain  he  liad  made.  What  had  been  already 
granted  he  maintained  to  be  a  moft  ample  confideration. 
If  the  rights  of  the  duke  had  been  invaded,  he  fliould  re¬ 
fort  for  redrels  to  the  laws  of  the  ifland,  and  not  to  the 
houfe  of  commons.  This  bill  alfo  was  thrown  out. 

In  the  year  1805  another  petition  was  prefented  by  the 
duke  to  parliament,  which,  like  the  former  was  referred  to 
a  committee.  On  the  reading  of  the  report,  Mr.  Curwen 
obferved  that  the  late  duke  of  Athol,  on  felling  the  ifland, 
had  no  right  to  fell  the  revenues.  They  belonged  to  the 
people,  and  were  inalienable;  and  therefore  he  could  not 
in  juftice  claim  any  compenfation,  on  the  ground  that  the 
revenues  had  increafed.  The  late  duke  had,  in  fail,  no¬ 
thing  to  fell  but  his  eftate  on  the  ifland,  accompanied  by 
a  barren  feeptre. 

Mr.  Role  obferved,  that  the  late  duke  had  been  fright¬ 
ened  into  the  bargain;  that  lord  Mansfield  had  told  him 
that  if  he  did  not  accept  what  was  offered  he  would  loie 
all.  Mr.  Windham  faid,  the  whole  tranlaftion  appeared 
to  him  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  job.  There  was  no  com- 
pulfion  upon  the  duke  of  Athol  to  affent  to  the  terms  he 
agreed  to  in  1765.  It  was  faid  that,  if  the  duke  had  not 
agreed  to  the  terms  propofed,  he  would  have  loft  all.  He 
might  have  loft  the  greater  part  of  his  revenue;  but  lie 
would  have  retained  his  eftate,  his  regalities,  his  honours; 
and  thefe  alone  he  conceived  to  be  faleable  articles.  The 
revenue  of  a  people  is  public  property.  The  houfe  divided ; 
for  the  duke’s  petition,  95  ;  again  ft  it,  385  majority,  57, 

On  the  further  confideration  of  the  report,  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  that  one  fourth  of  the  grofs  revenues  of  the  Ifleof 
Man  be  allowed  to  the  duke  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  which 
being  eftimated  at  1 2,oool.  would  yield  an  income  of  about 
3000k  per  annum.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  paftsj 
the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  2d  of  July. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords  it  again  met  with  oppofitio.n. 
Lord  Ellenborough  expreiled  his  furprife  at  the  appeal 
of  the  duke,  and  his  abfolute  difapprobation  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  proceedings.  The  bill  contained,  and  was 
founded  on,  propofitions  untrue  in  faft:  and  in  law.  The 
very  firft  was,  that  the  former  right  of  the  duke  of  Athol 
in  the  Ille  of  Man  was  a  fovereignty.  It  was  -a  lordfiiip, 
a  dominion  ;  but  no  lawyer,  no  hiftorian,  had  ever  named 
it  a  fovereignty.  The  privileges  and  the  rights  of  the 
5  N  duke 
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duke  in  the  Ifle  of  Man  were  held  by  petty  ferjeanty. 
Yet  the  bill  three  times  repeats  the  falfe  aifertion.  It  was 
fallely  aflerted  alfo,  either  that  the  duke’s  anceftor  was 
compelled  to  alienate  his  rights  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  or  that 
be  did  not  receive  full  compenfation  for  his  iniquitous 
gains,  which  arofe  entirely  from  fmuggling. 

Lord  Sidmouth  oppofed  the  bill  at  great  length.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  adminiftration,  in  1802,  the  duke  prefented  a  me¬ 
morial  to  his  majefty,  which  was  referred  to  the  privy- 
council.  After  confulting  the  lau’-officers  of  the  crown, 
they  came  to  the  unanimous  refolution,  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  conceiving  the  former  compenfation  inade¬ 
quate.  Soon  after  the  change  of  adminiftration,  a  fimilar 
petition  was  referred  to  the  privy-council,  and  they  came 
to  a  refolution  exaflly  the  reverie  of  the  former. 

The  bill,  however,  paffed;  and  foon  afterwards  received 
his  majefty’s  afl'ent. 

Thus  then  the  nation  is  faddled  with  an  expence  of  at 
leaft  3000I.  per  annum  for  ever,  in  addition  to  what  was 
paid  in  1765;  a  grant  which  appears  altogether  the  more 
exceptionable,  as  it  may  be  called  in  queftion,  with  great 
propriety,  whether  his  grace’s  family  had  any  legal,  mo¬ 
ral,  or  defenfible,  title  or  right,  in  the  equivalent  of  which 
the  70,000!.  (terling,  and  the  annuity  of  2000I.  per  an¬ 
num,  were  the  compenfation.  That  the  revenue  of  his 
grace,  as  feudal  fovereign  of  the  ifland,  derived  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  fmuggling  which  was  there  carried  on,  will 
not  now  be  contefted;  and  Hill  lefs  will  it  be  aflerted, 
that  the  paramount  authority  of  Great  Britain  was  not 
lawfully  enabled  to  put  it  down  altogether. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century,  the  average 
produce  to  the  cuftoms  was  about  iool.  per  annum,  and 
fmuggling  had  certainly  taken  root  in  1709.  The  board 
of  cuftoms  enquired  into  this  grievance,  but  no  effectual 
ftop  was- put  to  it,  fo  that  the  then  lord  of  the  ifland  pro¬ 
ceeded,  in  1720  or  1721,  to  leafe  the  cuftoms  at  ioool.  per 
annum,  to  two  merchants  at  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  who 
commenced  the  fyftem  of  fmuggling  teas  from  the  Swedifh, 
Danifti,  and  Dutch,  Eaft-India  Companies.  In  confe- 
quence,  however,  of  the  adds  of  the  7th  and  12th  of 
George  I.  by  which  a  check  was  put  to  thefe  practices, 
the  leafe  was  cancelled.  By  the  latter  aft  the  treafury 
was  empowered  to  treat  with  the  Derby  family  for  the 
purchafe  of  the  lordfliip;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
effectual  overtures  were  made  till  1735,  when  the  lordfhip 
devolved  upon  the  duke  of  Athol;  and  the  treaty  was  not 
effected  till  1765.  During  this  interval,  the  contraband 
trade,  and  confequently  the  infular  duties  levied  upon  it, 
bad  increafed  conflderably.  The  revenues  of  the  duke  of 
Athol  arof^in  import  and  export 'duties  upon  illicit  arti¬ 
cles  landed  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  in  order  to  be  fmuggled 
into  England,  to  the  injury  of  the  public  revenue.  It 
may  well  be  faid,  that  the  lord  of  the  ifland  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  any  compenfation  ;  and  the  opinions  of  fome  of 
the  ableft  lawyers  at  the  time  were  of  a  very  different 
complexion,  calling  rather  for  retribution.  A  liberal  po¬ 
licy,  however,  prevailed  5  and  the  family  received  70,000b 
fterling.  and  the  annuity  of  2000I.  in  lieu  of  an  illicit  re¬ 
venue.  The  firft  fum  was  alked  by  the  duke  in  full — the 
annuity  was  gratuitoufly  given  by  the  crown. 

Out  of  the  revenues  of  the  ifland,  however,  whether 
their  fource  were  pure  or  impure,  the  lord  was  bound  to 
defray,  and  did  aftually  defray,  the  whole  public  expen¬ 
diture,  the,  falaries  of  all  public  magiftrates  and  officers, 
from  the  jufticeof  peace  to  the  conftable;  to  e  reft  and  re¬ 
pair  all  public  buildings;  and  to  maintain  a  fmall  armed 
eftablifhment :  nor  is  it  very  wife  or  very  fcrupulous  in 
any  one  to  pretend,  that  the  whole  produce  of  the  taxes 
of  any  place  is  the  exclufive  property  or  private  gain  of 
the  fovereign.  The  purpofe  for  which  taxes  are  levied 
can  never  be  a  perfonal  right  or  advantage.  Still  further, 
there  appears,  fomething  extraordinary  we  do  not  fay, 
but  prepofterous  and  abfurd,  in  the  duke  of  Athol  claim¬ 
ing  a  new  and  relative  compenfation,  commenfurate  with 
the  increafed  profperity  of  the  ifland,  which  has  aiifen  in 
its  having  been  taken  out  of  his  jurifdiftion. 


When  the  treaty  for  the  purchafe  of  the  Ifle  of  Man 
was  opened,  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  duke  and  duchefs 
of  Athol  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  the  treafury,  con¬ 
taining  the  following  propofal  ;  viz.  “We  hope  neither 
his  majefty  nor  the  parliament  will  think  the  clear  fum 
of  70,000b  too  great  a  price  to  be  paid  us,  in  fult  compen - 
falion,  for  the  abfolute  furrender  of  the  Ifle,  Caftle,  and 
Peel,  of  Man,  and  all  rights,  jurifdiftions,  and  interefts, 
in  or  over  the  faid  ifland,  and  all  its  dependencies.”  This 
price  was  paid  ;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  an  annuity  was 
given  to  the  duchefs  of  2000b  for  her  life.  But  it  wds 
afterwards  difcovered,  that  the  duke  and  duchefs  would 
have  afked  more,  if  they  had  thought  that  more  would 
have  been  given.  Therefore  it  was  under  the  fear  and 
terror  of  being  refufed  a  great  deal  more  than  the  thing 
was  worth,  that  their  graces  were  contented  to  part  with 
it  at  only  a  good  deal  more  than  its  aftual  value.  Now, 
faid  the  advocates  for  the  claim,  a  bargain  concluded  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  fear  and  terror  is  not  binding  on  the 
parties  fo  feared  and  terrified.  The  duke  of  Athol  was 
therefore  entitled  to  afk  as  much  more  as  he  can  get,  and 
to  have  a  fuller  compenfation  than  the  full  compenfation  which 
his  father  and  mother  had  obtained.  But  then  a  future 
duke  may,  in  his  turn,  difeover  that  his  prefent  grace  aft- 
ed  under  the  very  fame  fort  of  apprehenfions  that  vitiated 
the  former  contraft.  For  affuredly  the  duke  of  Athol  is 
a  man  of  too  much  fenfe  to  have  reftrifted  himfelf  to  a 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  except  from  the 
fear  that  parliament  might  not  have  been  difpofed  to  grant 
him  the  whole.  When  a  future  duke,  therefore,  fhall 
have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  as  powerful  fupport 
in  a  future  parliament,  he  muft  infallibly  fucceed  in  get¬ 
ting  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the  ifland  on  the  lame 
principle  on  which  the  prefent  duke  has  obtained  a  pdfrt, 
of  them.  t  ' 

The  Ifle  of  Man  contains  four  principal  towns,  and  fe- 
veral  villages.  Ruflien,  or  Caftletown,  is  the  metropolis; 
the  other  chief  towns  are  Douglas,  Ramfey,  and  Peel, 
which  fee  refpeftively.  As  to  the  population,  Bede  re¬ 
lates,  that  in  his  time,  the  eighth  century,  it  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  three  hundred  families.  Hollinfhed,  who  wrote  in 
the  year  1584,  fays,  “there  were  formerly  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  families  in  this  ifland,  but  now  fcarcely  half  that 
number.”  In  the  year  1667,  the  ifland  contained  2531 
men  between  the  ages  of  fixteen  and  fixty  years.  The 
following  Table  will  Ihow  the  population  at  three  diftinct 
periods,  the  years  1726,  1757,  and  1792.  It  is  given  in 
this  form  of  detail,  in  order  to  bring  the  reader  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  names  of  the  different  parifhes  and  towns  in 
the  ifland. 


Pari/hes  and  Towns. 

1726 

1757 

1792 

Kirk  Michael  -  -  - 

643 

826 

1003 

Ballaugh  ----- 

806 

773 

1015 

Jurby  ------ 

483 

467 

713 

Andreas  ----- 

967 

1067 

1555 

Bride  ------ 

612 

629 

678 

Lezayre  ----- 

1309 

1481 

1721 

Maughold  - 

529 

759  ? 

.... 

Ramley  ----- 

460 

8825 

2uG7 

Lonan  ----- 

5+7 

869 

1408 

Oncan  ----- 

370 

+3+ 

69O 

Braddon  ----- 

780 

1121  X 

Douglas  ----- 

810 

1814  5 

50+5 

Marown  ----- 

580 

658 

842 

Santon  ----- 

376 

507 

5*2 

Malew  ----- 

890 

.14667 

Caftletown,  or  Rufhen  - 

785? 

3  3  33 

Balafalla  ----- 

360  i 

9153 

Arbory  ----- 

661 

785 

ii+3 

Kirk  Chrift  Ruflien 

813 

1007 

J59° 

Patrick  ----- 

7+5 

95+ 

2i53 

German  ----- 

5ro 

925  ? 

Peel  town  - 

+75 

805  s 

2505 

Totals  -  - 

i+5 1 1 

19144  1 

279G 

At 


415 
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At  the  prelent  time  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  thought 
to  be  mor£  than  30,000,  a  population  nearly  proportionate 
to  that  of  England. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  a 
chain  of  moderately -high  mountains,  running  from  north- 
eaft  to  fouth-weft,  broken  at  one  part,  between  Mount 
Kreevey  and  South  Bartule.  The  moll^onfiderable  fum- 
mits  are  Snawfel  and  North  and  South  Barrule,  the  two 
Lift  forming  its  extremities.  The  height  of  Snawfel,  as 
taken  by  the  barometer,  is  five  hundred  and  eighty  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  fea;  and  the  two  Barrules  are  in- 
conliderably  lower.  The  high  land  between  North  Bar- 
rule  and  Mount  Kreevey  gives  rife  to  feveral  rivers,  the 
chief  of  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  fea  at  Ramfey, 
at  Laxey,  and  at  Douglas.  Ramfey  river  is  the  largeft  ; 
and  the  flat  country,  through  which  it  finally  runs,  per¬ 
mits  fpring-tides  to  produce  their  effect  upon  it  two  miles 
from  the  fea.  The  northern  branch  of  Douglas  river 
rifes  on  the  weftern  fide  of  Mount  Garrahan.  The  northern 
fide  of  South  Barrule  contributes  a  portion  of  its  waters 
to  Peel  river,  and  another  to  the  river  of  Glenmay.  The 
fouthern  fide  fends  forth  a  ftreamlet;  one  of  the  branches 
of  Caftletown  river,  which  joins  the  other  branch  a  little 
above  Athol  bridge,  running  nearly  fouth.  All  the  ftreams 
are  very  fliallow  ;  and  fmaller  ones,  not  large  enough  in 
fummer  to  turn  a  mill,  are  very  frequent. 

The  northern  portion, of  the  ifland  is  a  light  fand,  reft- 
ing  on  a  bed  of  common  clay  5  the  greateft  portion  of  the 
ifland  confiftsof  a  barren  foil,  refting  on  grey  wacke-flate, 
and  on  clay-flate  ;  a  fmall  portion  around  Caftletown  is 
compofed  of  lime-ftone  of  tranfition;  and  the  mountains 
are  formed  chiefly  of  ftrata  of  clay-flate,  much  interfered 
by  veins  of  quartz,  and  which  feem  to  l'elt  on  mica-flate, 
a  mineral  that  occurs  on  the  fides  and  fummits  of  feveral 
of  them,  and  which  probably  relts  on  granite.  The  dip 
of  the  ftrata,  whether  of  (late,  of  lime-ftone,  or  fand-ftone, 
is  almoft  invariably  fouth-eaft.  The  chief  metallic  re- 
pofitories  are  veins  of  lead  and  copper  ores  near  Laxey, 
at  Foxdale,  and  at  Breda-head,  near  Port  Erin.  Such  is 
the  general  diftribution  of  the  mineral  productions  in  the 
ifland.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  individual  minera- 
{ -'gy,  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Woods’s  Account  of 
the  Ifle  of  Man,  juft  publifhed,  and  from  which  this  arti¬ 
cle  is  compiled. 

In  many  parts  of  the  flat  diftrift  peat  is  found  in  con- 
fiderable  quantities,  ufually  from  fix  to  eight  feet  thick, 
and  fometirnes  much  more,  it  refts  upon  clay,  frequently 
much  mixed  with  fand.  Trunks  of  the  pine  and  of  the 
oak  are  often  obfervable.  The  former  is  accounted  the 
mod  common,  but  I  (fays  Woods)  faw  only  the  latter. 
It  is  black,  very  hard,  quite  free  from  decay,  and  is  fome- 
times  ufed  by  cabinet-makers.  The  two  forts  of  tree  are 
rarely  or  never  found  together  ;  the  trunks  of  oak  lie  in 
clutters  ;  hence  an  opinion  has  been  formed  that  the  fir 
was  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  that  the  oak,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  Druids,  was  brought  hither  either  by  fuch 
of  them  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  efcape  the  army  of 
Suetonius,  or  by  thofe  who  fled  from  Anglefey  when  that 
country  was  finally  conquered  by  Agricola.  To  have  le¬ 
velled  thefe  trees  with  the  ground  muft  have  required  a 
confiderable  convulfion  of  nature  ;  and  if  they  exifted 
alive  till  the  extermination  of  the  Druids  from  Wales,  it 
feems  probable  that  we  Ihould  have  fome  tradition  of  their 
deftruflion. 

We  have  faid  that  the  chief  mines  are  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Laxey.  Thefe  are  fituated  on  the  banks  of 
Laxey  river,  about  one  mile  above  that  village.  They 
are  worked  by  two  levels  driven  from  the  fteep  banks  of 
the  river.  The  upper  level  was  begun  about  thirty  years 
ago,  but  has  not  been  regularly  worked,  and  is  partly 
filled  up  with  water.  It  runs  to  the  depth  of  about  a 
hundred  yards,  following  a  vein  nearly  four  feet  wide, 
dipping  to  the  eaft  upwards  of  one  foot  in  fix.  The  vein 
confifts  of  quartz,  common  brown  blende,  lead  glance,  or 
galena,  and  occafionally  fome  copper-green  or  carbonat 
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of  copper.  Of  the  metallic  matters,  the  blende  is  the  moft 
abundant,  next  the  lead,  and  laftly  the  copper  ore.  The 
height  of  the  excavation  is  from  four  to  fifteen  feet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  extent  or  goodnefs  of  the  ore.  For  a  con¬ 
fiderable  period  the  copper  ore  was  difregarded,  and 
thrown  away  among  the  rubbifti.  Some  time  ago  the 
miners  requefted  and  obtained  it  of  the  proprietors.  What 
they  collected  was  fold  at  the  rate  of  23I.  14s.  6d.  per 
ton,  a  price  which  fhows  that  it  was  not  a  very  pure  cop¬ 
per  ore.  The  blende  here,  as  at  other  mines,  was  till 
within  thefe  few  years  thrown  away,  but  is  now  fold  at 
the  rate  of  feven  pounds  per  ton.  This  fubftance,  till 
lately  confidered  of  no  value,  is  at  prefent  ufed  to  glaze 
the  coarfer  kinds  of  earthenware.  The  lead  glance  of 
this  mine  is  very  rich  in  filver,  one  ton  of  it  affording,, 
on  aflay,  one  hundred  and  eighty  ounces  of  filver,  or  about 
•j-^th  part,  according  to  the  report  of  thofe  employed  i» 
the  works.  This  lead  ore  is  therefore  the  great  objeft  of 
the  miner’s  refearch.  It  is  common  foliated  galena,  with 
a  pretty  freflt  lead-grey  colour  and  ftrong  metallic  luftre. 
It  is  faid  that  the  other  lead  ores  of  this  ifland  never 
yielded  above,  and  rarely  fo  much  as,  feven  ounces  per 
ton.  Where  the  copper  ore  appears  in  the  vein,  the  lead 
is  in  fmall  quantity,  and  even  that  quantity  is  poor,  be¬ 
ing  what  the  miners  call  burnt.  The  new  level,  which  is 
now  carried  on,  is  fituated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fur¬ 
ther  down  the  river.  It  is  twenty-eight  yards  below  the 
level  of  the  old  excavation.  One  purpofe  of  it  is  to  drain, 
the  old  level  of  its  water.  In  the  autumn  of  1808,  it  ex¬ 
tended  about  two  hundred  yards ;  and  three  miners  were 
at  work  upon  it.  The  only  metallic  fubftances  yet  found 
are  carbonat  of  copper  and  blende.  Its  produce  hitherto 
has  not  been  fufficient  to  pay  the  expence  of  working; 
but  the  copper  ore  improves  as  they  proceed. 

All  mines  belong  by  prerogative  to  the  lord-proprietor 
of  the  foil.  They  are  let  by  him  to  one  company  of  nine 
or  ten  perfons,  himfelf  being  one  of  thefe;  and  he  claims^., 
as  lefl'or,  one  eighth  part  of  their  grofs  produce. 

The  zoology  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  is  not  a  very  fertile 
theme. — The  birds  obfervable  upon  the  coafts  are  the  La- 
rus  fufcus,  white  and  grey,  and  the  L.  ridibundus,  gulls;. 
Pelecanus  baflanus,  the  jannet ;  P.  carbo,  the  cormorant; 
P.  graculus,  the  lhag;  Ardea  major,  the  heron;  and  the 
Corvus  cornix,  or  Royfton  crow.  The  birds  of  paflage 
that  fpend  the  breeding-feafon  upon  the  Calf  are  faid  to 
confift  of  eight  fpecies,  among  which  are  the  Alca  arftica,. 
or  puffin,  and  the  A.  torda,  or  razor-bill.  The  puffin  is 
extremely  fat,  and  is  reckoned  by  fome  a  great  delicacy. 
They  build  their  nells  in  rabbit-burrows  ;  and  fo  abun¬ 
dant  were  they,  that  five  thoufand  young  ones  were  annu¬ 
ally  taken  without  any  apparent  diminution  of  the  num¬ 
ber.  Some  years  ago  a  large'  Ruffian  merchant-velfel  was 
wrecked  upon  the  coaft.  The  crew  of  failors  periffied  ; 
but  many  rats  efcaped  to  ffiore,  and,  taking  pofleffion  of 
the  neareft  burrows,  almoft  exterminated  the  poor  puffins. 
Not  one  was  taken  for  many  years  afterwards.  A  few 
are  now  occafionally  feen,  and  it  is  thought  their  number 
is  increafing.  Colonel  Townley  fays,  that  the  fea-parrots 
which  are  found  here,  meaning  probably  the  puffins,  make 
excellent  foup.  The  Scolopax  arcuata,  or  curlieu,  is  not 
uncommon.  Bifliop  Wilfon  mentions  the  exiftence  of 
eagles  in  his  time.  The  airy  lall  known  was  upon 
Snawfel. 

Hares  are  not  very  common,  for  wantof  cover ;  and 
the  birds  which  the  fportfman  experts  to  meet  with  are 
partridges,  woodcocks,  groufe,  fnipes,  and  wild  ducks. 
Partridges  are  irt  fome  feafons  very  plentiful. 

Some  beautiful  fpecies  of  mollufca,  the  Aftinia  rufa, 
are  feen  adhering  to  the  rocks  where  pools  are  formed, 
waiting  for  their  prey  with  extended  arms.  See  vol.  i.  p. 
101.  and  the  Plate  there  referred  to.  Of  this  genus  per¬ 
haps  may  be  the  battlecock  mentioned  by  Townley:  it  is 
faid  to  poflefs  nearly  all  the  defirable  properties  of  the 
turtle,  not  excepting  the  green  fat,  and  to  make  excellent 
foup. 


Noxious 
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Noxious  reptiles  are  not  to  be  found.  Whether  they 
would  be  able  to  live  and  multiply  is  not  agreed.  Giral- 
dus  notes  a  difpute  between  the  kings  of  England  and  of 
Ireland  for  this  little  domain,  which  was  agreed  to  be 
amicably  fettled  by  the  introduction  of  venomous  reptiles 
from  England  which  would  not  live  in  Ireland.  The 
reptiles  lived,  and  the  king  of  England  confequentiy  took 
pofTeffion. 

This  .ifland,  like  the  Hebrides,  is  deftitute  of  woods  and 
of  almoft  ail  trees  not  planted.  The  climate  is  rather 
milder  in  winter  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  fhores  ; 
froft  and  fnow  being  of  very  lhort  continuance.  The  heat 
of  iummer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  fo  great;  the  har-. 
vefts  are  confequentiy  late  ;  the  grain  does  not  arrive  at  its 
full  iize  ;  and  the.  ft  raw  for  fodder  is  lefs  valuable.  Frofts 
feldom  make  their  appearance  before  Chriftmas,  and  lat¬ 
terly  have  be.en  fo  flight  as  little  to  impede  vegetation. 
Gales  of  wind  a'nd  falls  of  rain  are  frequent,  and  of  long 
duration.  In  the  fpringof  the  year,  they  render  the  feed¬ 
ing  difficult  and  lefs  complete,  and  are  very  prejudicial 
to  the  tender  flioots  of  corn. 

The  land  is  chiefly  divided  in  fmall  farms  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  acres  each.  A  fpirit  of 
improvement  is  more  general  than  it  ufed  to  be  ;  and  much 
common  land  has  lately  been  inclofed. 

Leafes  are  limited  by  law  to  twenty-one  years,  a  great 
check  to  agricultural  improvement.  Till  the  year  1777, 
the  law  refpefling  them  was  much  more  prejudicial,  the 
leafe  always  expiring  with  the  life  of  the  leflbr.  The  ufual 
time  of  entering  upon  a  farm  is  the  12th  of  November, 
and  the  rent  is  commonly  paid  half-yearly.  The  cove¬ 
nant  of  a  leafe  generally  binds  the  tenant  to  keep  the 
buildings  and  fences  in  repair.  It  frequently  obliges  him 
to  fpend  upon  the  farm,  if  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  town,  or  near  the  Tea,  the  whole  produce  of  the  hay, 
ftraw,  and  manure  ;  and  not  to  take  from  any  part  of  the 
land  more  than  three  crops  of  grain  in  fucceffion. 

Land  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  is  chiefly  in  the  pofTeffion 
of  their  inhabitants,  who,  after  referring  wdiat  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  life  of  their  families,  fend  the  remaining  pro¬ 
duce  to  market.  From  2I.  to  3I.  per  acre  is  fometimes 
given,  hut  30s.  or  33s.  is  a  more  common  price;  and  the 
lots  are  ufually  very  fmall.  Farms  are  fometimes  let  for 
a  guinea  or  even  25s;  thofe  at  adiftance  from  12s.  to  20s. 
uplands  5s.  and  upwards  ;  but  rents  every  where  are  evi¬ 
dently  riling.  The  meafure  of  the  Englifh  ftatute-acre  is 
univerfal. 

The  common  or  uncultivated  land  is  eftimated  at  ra¬ 
ther  more  than  one-third  of  the  ifland.  It  includes  the 
whole  of  the  mountain-chain,  nearly  to  its  bafe.  Horfes, 
cattle,  and  flieep,  are  turned  to  graze  upon  it.  They 
have,  each,  a  fore  and  hind  leg  tied  together  with  a 
llraw-band,  to  prevent  their  ftraying  far,  and  to  increafe 
the  facility  of  catching  them.  An  animal  thus  ferved  is, 
in  the  appellation  of  the  Manks,  lanketted.  The  ever¬ 
green  furze  yields  them  the  chief  nourifhment  in  winter. 
Sheep  can  eat  only  the  young  fhoots,  and  keep  the  bufh.es 
fo  round  and  even,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  under 
the  hands  of  the  pruner.  That  neceflity  is  the  mother  of 
invention  is  a  proverb,  not  applicable  to  mankind  alone. 
Horfes,  being  accuftomed  to  take  in  larger  mouthfuls  and 
longer  branches  than  the  flieep,  cannot  eat  the  furze  in  its 
natural  Ante,  on  account  of  the  prickles.  When  con¬ 
fined  to  this  kind  of  food,  they  trample  upon  the  branches, 
and  paw  them  with  their  fore-feet,  till  the  prickles  be¬ 
come  mafhed  together  or  rubbed  off;  and  fo  completely 
do  they  perform  their  work,  that  the  food  thus  prepared 
might  be  fqueezed  by  the  bare  hand  with  impunity.  In 
Anglefey,  they  are  driven  to  the  exercife  of  a  firnilar  fa- 
gacity.  _ 

The  inclofures  are  ufually  from  four  to  ten  acres,  with 
fences  unaccountably  crooked  and  irregular.  The  com¬ 
mon  fence  is  compofed  of  fods  of  earth,  reaching  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet.  It  requires  frequent  repairs. 
.Gorze  or  furze  is  often  planted  on  the  top,  making  the 


fence  more  fecure  for  the  time  ;  but  In  the  courfe  of  three 
or  four  years,  if  not  cut  down  before'the  expiration  of 
that  period,  completely  deftroying  it.  A  wall  of  unce- 
mented  ftones  is  another  common  fence,  and  more  eafily 
repaired.  The  quickfet  is  little  ufed,  and  is  fuppofed 
not  to  flourifh  in  a  vveflerly  afpefl.  The  gate-pofts,  com¬ 
pofed  of  ftone  and  mortar,  are  remarkably  and  unnecef- 
larily  ftupendous,  being  often  fquare  or  rhomboidal  figures 
of  three  feet  each  way.  Only  the  gate  itfelf  is  made  of 
wood. 

Houfes  of  the  beft  fort,  both  in  town  and  country,  are 
built  of  hewn  ftone  ;  thofe  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  even 
very  good  ones,  of  ftone  unhewn.  Some  of  the  latter 
kind,  in  Douglas,  let  as  high  as  4.0I.  per  annum.  Safli- 
lines  and  weights,  even  to  faftt-window;s,  are  rarely  to  be 
feen,  the  people  Hill  continuing  the  barbarous  method  of 
fupporting  the  fafh  at  one  Invariable  height  by  an  iron 
catch.  The  farm-houfes  and  offices  of  this  ifland  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fmall,  irregular,  and  ill-conftruCted.  Some  mo¬ 
dern  ones  are  upon  a  better  plan  ;  and  fome  few  eftates 
are  well  fupplied  with  offices  and  barns.  A  common  cuf- 
tom,  and  one  every  way  bad,  is  to  have  the  barn  over 
the  cow-houfe.  Open  (tables  are  ftill  too  much  in  ufe. 
The  farm-houfes,  and  indeed  moft  of  the  cottages,  are 
built  of  unhewn  ftone;  the  former  with  a  mortar,  the  lat¬ 
ter  with  a  mud,  cement;  the  former  with  a  roof  of  (late, 
the  latter  with  one  of  ftraw.  The  meaner  cottages  are 
conftrutSted  of  fods  of  earth,  and  referable  thofe  of  North 
Wales,  confuting  ufually  of  two  rooms  on  the  ground, 
fometimes  with,  fometimes  without,  a  folitary  window. 
The  thatch  is  of  ftraw,.  and  is  kept  in  its  proper  place  by 
bands  of  the  fame  material,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
apart,  crofting  each  other  at  right  angles,  thereby  divid¬ 
ing  into  fquares  the  fuperficies  of  the  roof.  Each  end  of 
every  band  is  fixed  to  a  pin,  ftuck  into  the  mud  wall. 
The  fmoke  of  a  peat-fire  is  intended,  to  ifiue  at  a  hole  at 
one  corner  of  the  roof  left  for  that  purpofe ;  but  the 
greater  part  ufually  takes  pofTeffion  of  the  room,  and 
emerges  thence  by  the  door-way.  The  walls  of  fuch  a 
cottage  are  very  durable;  but  the  thatch  will  not  Jail 
longer  than  two  years;,  whereas  an  Englifh  thatch  will  laft 
fourteen. 

The  roads  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  an  improving 
fiate.  Forty  years  ago  they  were  dangerous  for  liorfetnen 
in  winter,  and  for  carriages  even  in  fummer.  At  prefent, 
though  very  good  in  fummer,  they  are  fometimes,  in  win¬ 
ter,  impafiable  for  many  days  together.  There  are  only 
three  chief,  or  carriage,  roads  ;  from  Douglas  to  Caftie- 
town  ;  from  Douglas  to  Peel  ;  and  from  Caftletown  to 
Ramfay.  The  clay-flate  with  which  they  are  made  and 
repaired  is  loon  ground  into  a  fort  of  clay.  About  Bala- 
faila  and  Caftletown  limeftone  is  ufed,  and  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  road.  By  the  ftatute  of  1776,  new  high  roads 
were  ordered  to  be  eight  yards  wide,  to  have  ditches  on 
each  fide,  and  to  be  well  gravelled  at  top.  The  term  gra¬ 
vel  muft  be  ufed  in  a  very  indefinite  fenfe,  fince  there  is 
neither  gravel  nor  flint  upon  the  ifland. 

Light  ploughs  are  generally  preferred  to  others;  and 
almoft  all  are  procured  from  England  or  Scotland.  Thofe 
made  by  Mr.  Small,  of  Ford  in  Scotland,  are  held  in  moft 
efteem.  The  horfes  being  fmall  and  not  ftrong,  four  are 
required  to  turn  a  furrow  four  inches  deep.  Some  har¬ 
rows  are  of  a  good  conftruflion  ;  but  many  of  them  are 
too  light,  and  confume  in  time  more  than  they  fave  in  la¬ 
bour.  The  roller,  varying  in  weight  five  hundred  to  a 
thoufand  pounds,  is  often  ufed  after  a  flowing  of  grafs- 
feed  ;  and,  when  followed  by  a  bru fir-harrow,  is  a  valuable 
implement  in  fpreading  manure.  Drilling  and  hoeing 
machines  are  not  very  common.  The  proper  conftruc- 
tion  of  wheel-carriages  feems  little  underftood ;  cart¬ 
wheels  are  invariably  very  narrow,  and  general', y  fmall. 
Sledges  are  very  much  uled.  Crops  of  fmall  fields  are  of¬ 
ten  carried  home  upon  men’s  Ihoulders  ;  and  this  is  the 
ufual  way  of  collecting  a  tithe. 

For  live  ftock,  farmers  rely  mere  upon  importation  than 
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their  own  rearing.  The  ufual  number  of  horfes  allowed  for 
liufbandry  on  the  low- land  farms,  is  one  team  oftwb  or  three 
horfes,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  hands  high,  to  thirty  acres 
of  tillage.  The  upland  farmers  ufe  double  the  number, 
but  of  a  fmaller  fize,  and  of  the  native  breed,  which  ap¬ 
pears  fimilar  to  that  of  North  Wales.  Horned  cattle  are 
numerous  ;  but  the  old  flock,  for  want  of  care,  is  nearly 
loft.  They  were  fliort-legged  and  thick-bodied,  and  more 
profitable  to  fatten  than  referve  for  milk.  Twelve  quarts  of 
a  rich  quality  was  the  average  return,  producing  nearly 
two  quarts  of  cream,  yielding  fixteen  ounces  of  butter. 
A  few  barrel-churns  are  ufed,  but  plunge-churns  are  the 
mod  common. 

Sheep  are  fed  chiefly  on  the  uplands.  The  ancient 
flock  is  very  fmall  and  hardy,  much  like  the  fouth-down 
of  England,  and  endures  the  fevereft  weather.  When  fat, 
their  ufual  weight  is  from  five  to  eight  pounds  per  quaiv 
ter.  Their  meat  is  excellent.  This  is  ft i  1 1  the  breed  upon 
the  uplands  and  mountains;  but  in  the  low  lands  a  larger 
fort  has  been  introduced.  Two  pounds  and  a  half  is  the 
average  weight  of  the  fleeces  of  the  fmall  fheep,  and  fix 
or  feven  pounds  of  the  large  ones.  It  is  not  of  the  fineft 
or  longeft  ftaple.  The  fheep  are  not  wafhed  previoufly. 
to  their  being  fheared.  Befides  the  two  forts  already 
mentioned,  there  is  a  peculiar  breed  called  Laughton, 
having  wool  of  a  light  brown,  or  fnuff  colour.  Thefe  are 
not  accounted  hardy,  and  are  more  difficult  to  fatten  than 
the  other  forts.  The  cloth  made  of  their  wool  is  much 
liked  by  the  natives,  and  on  this  account  only  is  the  breed 
preferved.  Hollinfhed  fays,  “  the  Manks  fheep  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  huge,  with  tails  of  an  almolt  incredible  magni¬ 
tude  ;  the  hogs  are  monftrous.” 

The  country  is  fufficiently  populous  for  the  extent  of 
cultivated  ground  ;  but  the  berring-fifhery,  engaging  the 
attention  of  fo  many  men  and  fmall  farmers  during  the 
fummer  or  autumnal  months,  is  a  great  check  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  renders  labour  fcarce  :  thus  the  getting-in  of 
the  harveft  is  very  tedious,  for  want  of  fufficient  hands  ; 
and  it  is  often  much  injured  by  the  .weather.  Four-fifths 
of  the  farming  bulinefs  fall  to  the  fhare  of  the  women  : 
they  are  reckoned  very  expert  in  reaping  and  in  digging 
potatoes,  and  perform  not  amifs  many  other  parts  of  huf- 
bandry.  A  mower  cuts  in  a  day  about  three  quarters  of 
an  acre  of  grafs  ;  and  five  female  reapers,  with  one  to  bind, 
cut  an  acre  of  corn.  The  practice  is  to  cut  the  corn  as 
clofe  to  the  ground  as  poffible.  Mowing  corn  has  been 
tried,  by  way  of  experiment,  but  is  not  much  praflifed. 
The  price  of  labour  is  continually  increafing.  Men  get, 
during  the  harveft,  one  fnilling  per  day,  and  women  ten- 
pence,  befides  provifions;  and  the  quantity  of  work  ef¬ 
fected  is  very  inferior  to  that  on  the  oppofite  fliores.  A 
ploughman  experts  from  eight  to  ten  guineas  a-year,  and 
a  boy  three.  Some  of  the  experienced  Scotch  labourers 
have  been  procured  at  double  wages,  and  found  a  great 
acquifition  to  the  farmers. 

Much  land  has  been  improved  by  draining,  and  a  good 
deal  more  requires  it.  The  covered  drains  are  ufually 
two  feet  nine  inches  deep,  nine'  inches  wide  at  bottom, 
and  two  feet  at  top.  They  are  filled  tip  one-half  with 
ftones,  and  on  them  a  layer,  either  of  ft  raw',  or  neatly- 
pared  turf,  to  prevent  the  mould  from  getting  in.  On  ftiff 
clayey  land  they  had  been  conftrufted,  and  found  to  an- 
fwer,  without  ftones,  the  drain  being  narrower,  and  the 
turf  refting  upon  a  ledge  on  each  fide.  The  ditches  are, 
in  general,  too  fhallovv,  and  not  kept  clean.  A  northern 
traCl  of  two  thoufand  acres,  fix  miles  long,  has  been  con¬ 
verted  from  a  marfti  to  arable  and  pafture-land  by  a  drain 
of  ten  feet  wide  and  fix  deep. 

For  manure,  farmers  rely  chiefly  on  farm-yard  dung, 
and,  if  near  the  fbore,  on  fea-weed.  The  latter  is  either 
ufed  immediately  for  corn  or  potatoes,  or  forms  a  part  of 
a  valuable  compoft.  For  barley  it  is  particularly  ufeful  ; 
but  is  totally  expended  by  a  fecond  crop.  Plough-oxen, 
fleers,  heifers,  and  dry  cattle,  con  fume  the  oat  and  bar¬ 
ley  ft  raw.  The  aged  cattle  are  kept  in  houfes ;  the  young-, 
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in  yards  or  the  corners  of  dry  pailures,  with  the  liberty 
of  ranging  the  fields  in  the  day-time.  Lime  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  durable  manure  upon  foils  of  clay  or  peat ;  but 
the  expence  of  quarrying  and  of  burning  it  prevents  its 
being  greatly  ufed.  The  fweepings  of  the  herring-houfes, 
were  it  not  for  their  limited  application,  would  be  very 
profitable  to  the  farmer.  A  foil  of  fand  is  highly  im¬ 
proved  by  a  layer  of  the  clay  found  a  few  feet  beneath  the 
furface.  From  three  to  four  hundred  loads,  of  ten  hun¬ 
dred  weight  each,  are  put  upon  every  acre.  After  it  is 
crumbled  to  pieces  by  the  winter  rains  and  frofts,  the 
land  is  put  in  tillage.  The  northern  flat  is  rendered  by 
this  treatment  the  moft  fertile  of  any  in  the  ifland.  Its 
chief  produce  is  barley,  a  confiderable  portion  of  which 
is  fent  annually  to  Douglas.  Arable  . land  is  laid  out  in 
ridges  of  various  fixes ;  thofe  of  peafe,  wheat,  or  oats, 
from  four  to  nine  feet  wide  ;  of  barley,  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet.  .High  ridges  are  never  ufed,  the  depth  of 
foil  being  feldom  Jufficient  admit  them.  ' 

A  regular  rotation  of  crops  is  little  underftood  or  prac- 
tifed.  The  one  moft  approved  is  this:  The  firft  crop,  po¬ 
tatoes  or  turnips,  well  manured  ;  the  fecond,  barley  ;  tho 
third,  clover;  the  fourth,  oats,  fometimes,  if  good  land, 
wheat;  the  fifth,  peafe,  or  oats  if  wheat  has  gone  before. 
A  poor  foil,  after  having  fuftained  two  or  three  rotations, 
is  often  buffered  to  ftock  itfelf  with  natural  grades.  This 
is  the  work  of  feveral  years.  For  a  few  years  more  it  is 
furrendered  to  pafture,  and  then  fubjefted  to  another  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops.  Heathy  land,  not  being  Tandy,  is  im¬ 
proved  moftly  with  thorough  fallowing  and  liming,  and, 
after  a  few  crops,  is  fown  with  grafs-l’eeds ;  but,  unlefs 
thefe  foils  have  frequent  dreflings  and  tillage,  they  return 
to  their  original  ftate.  Summer-fallowing  is  little  prac- 
tifed. 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  not  general,  chiefly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  fubjedl  to  the  fmut  in  this  climate. 
The  red  fort  of  feed  is  the  moft  common,  and  is  ufually 
fown  immediately  after  the  potatoes  are  dug  up,  in  No¬ 
vember  or  December.  The  return  is,  ufually,  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-fix  bufhels  per  acre. .  It  is  always  fold  by 
the  aftual  weight  of  fixty-four  pounds  to  the  eflimated 
bufhel.  Five  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  flour  is  annually 
imported.  About  half  the  corn-land  is  ufed  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  barley.  Two  forts  are  fown  :  the  four-rowed, 
which  is  fit  only  for  malt ;  and  the  two-rowed,  the  meal 
of  which  is  ufed  for  the  unleavened  bread.  Seed-time  is 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  The  ufual 
allowance  of  feed  per  acre  is  from  three  and  ahalftofourand 
a  half  bufhels,  and  theayerage  return  thirty-fix.  Nearly  the 
other  half  of  the  corn-land  is  ufed  in  the  cultivation  of  oats. 
Two  forts  are  fown,  the  white  and  the  Poland.  Seed-time 
is  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April. 
The  allowance  of  feed  is  five  or  fix  bufhels  per  acre,  and 
the  average  return  thirty.  Beans  are  not  much  cultivated, 
owing  to  the  latenefs  and  wetnefs  of  the  harveft.  Grey 
and  white  peafe  are  in  common  ufe,  and  are  fown  in  the 
month  of  April.  The  allowance  of  feed  is  two  and  a  half 
bufhels  per  acre,  and  the  return  about  twenty  bufhels. 
This  is  a  crop  which  tends  to  meliorate  the  foil,  and  ren¬ 
der  it  more  fit  for  corn.  Little  rye  is  cultivated,  and  the 
grain  is  not  in  demand.  The  inhabitants  are  very  partial 
to  potatoes.  There  are  many  forts,  and  various  modes  of 
cultivation.  The  time  of  planting  is  from  the  end  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  May ;  the  lets  firft  planted  yield¬ 
ing  the  moft  mealy  potatoes,  but  thofe  laft  planted  the 
greatefl  crops.  Eighteen  or  twenty  bufhels  are  the  com¬ 
mon  allowance  of  fets.  Their  return  depends  greatly 
upon  the  care  taken  in  weeding  and  hoeing,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  from  one  hundred  and  fixty  to  two  hundred  bufhels. 
With  extraordinary  attention  three  hundred  bufhels  have 
been  obtained.  The  digging-up  is  performed  with  a 
three-lined  fork.  A  good  labourer  will  raife  eight  heaped 
bufhels  in  a  day  without  the  affillance  of  a  picker.  They 
are  generally  preferved  in  large  heaps,  out  of  doors,  de¬ 
fended  from,  the  froft  bydlraw-  packed  clofe  round  them, 
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and  beyond  this  fods  of  turf,  with  the  grafs-fide  outer- 
moft.  Turnips  appear  to  be  well  fuited  to  the  climate, 
and  their  ufe  is  becoming  annually  more  general.  Crops 
of  carrots  and  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage  have  been  tried  ; 
but  from  want  of  management,  or  fome  other  caufe,  were 
not  found  profitable.  c 

Flax,  in  fmall  quantities,  is  very  general,  but  not  enough 
is  grown  for  the  manufactures  of  the  ifland.  The  pro- 
cefs  of  boiling  the  flax,  as  recommended  by  the  Bath 
Agricultural  Society,  has  been  tried  here;  but  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  it  was  found  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  flax. 
The  culture  of  flax,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  is  a  very  fpeculative  branch  of  hufbandry.  Hemp 
is  never  fown,  except  in  gardens,  and  not  much  there. 
Sown  grades  are  fo  eflentially  ufeful,  that  almofl  every 
farmer  lows  grafs'or  clover  with  his  fpring-crop.  The  red 
clover  is  very  eligibly  either  to  be  eaten  by  cattle  or  cut 
for  hay.  The  former  practice  is  moft  beneficial  to  the 
land;  and,  if  the  clover  be  abundant,  fo  will  generally  be 
the  enfuing  crop  of  corn.  Ray-grafs  feed  is  commonly 
fown  with  the  clover,  but  by  this  practice  the  land  is 
impoverifhed. 

Markets  for  provifions  are  ordered  to  be  held  at  each  of 
the  four  towns;  but  only  at  Douglas  are  they  regular. 
Fairs  for  the  fale  of  horfes,  cattle,  and  wearing-apparel, 
the  manufacture  of  the  ifland,  and  for  the  hiring  of  fer- 
vants,  are  numerous ;  and  about  fix  are  very  well  attended. 
There  is  no  market  or  fair  for  grain ;  and  thofe  likely  to 
want  any  generally  make  a  contract  with  the  farmers  as 
foon  as  the  harveft  is  got  in. 

In  fo  low'  a  ftate,  till  lately,  were  manufactures  and  me¬ 
chanics,  that  the  inhabitants  had  not  mills  enough  to 
grind  their  wheat,  being  in  the  practice  of  exporting 
wheat  and  importing  flour.  The  firft,  upon  a  large  fcale; 
was  ereCted  by  major  Taubman  ;  and,  from  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  feat,  is  called  the  Nunnery-mill.  Several 
others  have  been  lince  built;  but  the  chief  bufinefs  is 
fuppofed  to  be  done  here. 

How  far  the  introduction  of  manufactories  might  be 
expedient  and  likely  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  would  be  an  amufingand  ufeful  inquiry.  Thofe 
eltabliftied  for  articles  confumed  by  the  natives  only  muft, 
of  courfe,  be  of  fmall  magnitude,  and,  if  there  be  not  too 
many,  will  neceffarily  fucceed,  provided  no  peculiar  ob- 
ftacles  arife.  Of  this  clafs  are  breweries,  candle  and  foap 
manufactories,  tan-yards,  and  fome  others,  which  the  free¬ 
dom  from  excife-laws  tends  greatly  to  encourage.  Malt¬ 
ing  and  brewing  being  uncontrolled,  ale  and  beer  may  be 
made  for  confiderably  lefs  than  half  the  price  which  they 
coft  in  England.  Thefe  lad-mentioned  trades,  centering 
in  the  fame  perfon,  are  probably  the  chief  in  the  ifland  : 
and,  judging  from  the  quality  of  the  ale,  and  the  number 
of  people  who  daily  get  intoxicated  with  it,  particularly 
in  the  fifning-feafon,  the  bufinefs  of  a  brewer  mud  be  ex¬ 
tremely  profitable.  The  fondnefs  of  the  people  to  ale 
does  not  however  diminilh  their  attachment  to  fpirits. 
Townley  imagines  that  nearly  half  the  inhabitants  die  of 
the  grog-confumption,  which  complaint,  he  facetioufly  adds, 
is  accounted  very  catching  and  infectious.  Yet  diitille - 
ries  are  abfolutely  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  for¬ 
feiting  for  every  offence  200I.  befides  the  implements  ufed 
in  the  procefs. 

Some  years  ago  a  cotton-fpinning  manufactory  was  at¬ 
tempted  at  Balalalla,  by  Meflrs.  De-la-primes.  The  fpe- 
culation  was  foon  difcovered  to  be  vain,  and  the  mill- 
work  was  afterwards  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  twine 
for  fifliing-nets ;  but,  owing  to  the  circumftance  of  the 
fifhermen  ufually,  in  their  leifure-time,  making  their  nets 
from  the  raw  material,  the  fecond  prcjeCt  was  no  more 
fuccefsful  than  the  firfl.  Flax-mills  have  been  lately  in¬ 
troduced.  The  demand  for  linen  goods,  including  Fail- 
cloth,  is  greater  than  that  for  cotton,  and  the  expence  of 
the  machinery  much  lels  ;  they  are  therefore  more  likely 
to  anfwer  here.  The  fpinning  is  by  machinery  through¬ 
out;  two  hundred  and  forty  fpindles,  performing  the 


work  of  an  equal  number  of  people,  being  conftantly  at 
work,  attended  by  only  ten  or  a  dozen  children,  and  one 
overfeer.  The  weaving  is  by  hand.  Here  they  make 
flieering,  towelling,  fail-cloth,  and  fack-cloth.  One  woolien 
manufactory  has  been  eftablilhed  within  thefe  few  years ; 
and  the  home-confumption  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed 
fufncient  to  keep  it  at  work.  The  proprietor  ufes  chiefly 
the  fleeces  of  the  Manks  Iheep,  and  has,  in  fome  cafes, 
adopted  the  fyflem  of  barter,  exchanging  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  cloth  for  a  certain  quantity  of  wool. 

Commerce  in  this  country  was  fubjeCl  to  a  moft  Angu¬ 
lar  regulation,  which  prevailed  to  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  the  feventeenth  century.  The  following  extraCf  is  from 
a  book  publifhed  by  authority;  namely,  “  King’s  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,”  publifhed  with  his  Vale  Royal, 
London,  1656,  fol.  p.  30.  This  fhort  treatife  is  the  work 
of  James  Chaloner,  who,  with  Robert  Dynely  and  Jofliua 
Witton,  were  appointed  by  Thomas  lord  Fairfax,  lord  of 
Man,  commiflioners  to  inquire  into  the  revenue,  govern¬ 
ment,  religion,  and  learning,  of  this  ifland.  “There  are 
four  merchants  which  are  ever  chofen  by  the  country; 
which  choice  is  ufually  made  at  the  Tynwald  court,  and 
fworn  by  the  deemfters  to  deal  truly,  and  moft  for  the 
country’s  profit:  thefe,  for  the  prefent,  are  Mr.  John 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Philip  Moor,  for  the  fouth  fide;  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Crelling  and  Mr.  David  Chriftian,  for  the  north 
fide.  Thefe,  when  any  fhip  of  fait,  wines,  pitch,  iron,  or 
other  commodities  good  for  the  ufe  of  the  country,  comes 
into  the  ifland,  the  governor,  having  firft  confulted  with 
the  merchant-ftranger  about  the  rates  and  prices  of  the 
commodities,  he  fends  then  for  thefe  four  merchants  of 
the  country,  to  appear  before  him  and  the  merchant- 
ftranger,  and  drives  a  bargain,  if  he  can,  betwixt  them  : 
if  he  cannot  agree  with  them,  he  commands  the  four  mer¬ 
chants  to  fpend  another  day  with  the  merchant-ftranger, 
to  deal  with  him  if  they  can.  And  whatfoever  bargain  is 
made  by  the  faid  four  merchants,  the  country  is  to  ftand 
to  it,  and  take  the  commodities  of  the  merchant-ftranger, 
and  pay  for  them  according  to  the  rates  agreed  upon : 
which  moft  commonly  is,  that  the  country  are  to  bring 
in  their  commodities  of  wool,  hides,  tallow,  and  fuch- 
like;  and  for  the  fame  have  their  equal  commodities  of 
fait,  wine,  iron,  pitch,  &c.  fo  brought  in  and  compounded 
for  as  aforefaid.  And,  if  the  commodities  brought  in  by 
the  country  will  not  extend  to  the  value  of  the  ftranger’s 
commodities,  then  the  four  merchants  are  to  aftefs  the 
reft  of  the  commodities  upon  the  country,  every  one  his 
equal  proportion  ;  for  which  they  are  to  pay  ready  money, 
as  the  four  merchants  had  agreed  for  them.  So  by  this 
means  the  merchant-ftranger  is  much  encouraged  to  bring 
in  neceflary  things  for  the  ifland  ;  and  the  people  have, 
by  the  faithfulnefs  of  the  four  merchants,  the  full  benefit 
of  the  commodity  brought  in  ;  which  otherwife  fome  pri¬ 
vate  man  of  the  country  might  and  would  have  taken  for 
his  own  profit :  and  this  is  an  efpecial  benefit  for  the  en¬ 
riching  of  the  people,  and  for  the  general  good.” 

The  prefent  exports  of  this  ifland  are  ftrong  linens  and 
fail-cloth,  their  annual  value  being  from  5000I.  to  io,oool. 
herrings,  varying  in  quantity  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  filh- 
ery  ;  lead,  or  lead-ore,  fowls,  butter,  a  few  eggs,  and  fome 
other  trifling"  articles.  The  imports  are  manufactured 
goods  of  almoft  every  defcription,  chiefly  from  Liverpool ; 
coal  from  Liverpool,  and  from  the  ports  of  Cumberland; 
wine  from  Oporto  and  Guernfey ;  brandy  and  geneva  from 
Guernfey;  and  rum  from  England:  the  balance  of  trade 
being  greatly  againft  the  ifland.  The  deficiency  may, 
perhaps,  be  made  up  by  remittances  to  ftrangers,  who,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  fight  of  a  bailiff,  or  the  extravagance 
of  Englifh  living,  take  up  their  temporary  or  permanent 
abode  in  this  country. 

Gold  coin  is  not  plentiful,  and  filver  coin  is  very  fcarce. 
The  copper  coinage  is  peculiar  to  the  ifland,  fourteen 
Manks  pence  making  one  Englifh  fhilling.  In  this  refpeft 
things  are  worfe  here  than  in  England,  as  will  appear  by 
what  follows.  Greenock  guinea-notes  are  the  chief  fub- 
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ftitute  for  gold.  Mr.  Scott,  the  colleftor  of  the  cuftoms, 
being  a  partner  in  the  Greenock  bank,  has,  in  molt  of 
the  notes,  the  initials  of  his  name  in  water-mark,  and 
gives  them  every  currency  in  his  power.  The  merchants 
and  manufactures  are  very  defirous  of  preventing  any  in¬ 
convenience  that  might  arife  from  the  fcarcity  of  iilver, 
by  ifluing  as  many  as  they  can  of  their  own  {hilling,  half- 
a-crown,  three-lltilling,  five-fhilling,  and  feven-fhilling, 
tickets  or  cards,  Thefe  are  ufually  accompanied  with  the 
unfortunate  motto,  <l  pro  bono  publico  and  the  form  of 
the  engagement  generally  runs  thus:  “I  promife*to  pay 

the  bearer  on  demand,  - {hillings,  on  his  bringing  the 

change  of  a  one-pound,  note.""  Tickets  with  only  one  figna- 
ture  are  not  much  liked,  fince,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  the 
party,  the  executors  are  not  obliged  to  pay  his  debts  till 
the  expiration  of  three  years. 

Till  the  aft  of  re-veftment  in  1765,  and  the  fubfequent 
regulations,  the  chief  bufinefs  of  the  place  was  fmuggling. 
The  annual  returns  of  this  trade  exceeded  350,0001.  and 
by  fome  were  eftimated  fo  high  as  half  a  million,  while 
the  value  of  leizures  was  not  more  than  io,oool.  fo  that 
the  profits  to  thofe  engaged  in  it  were  probably  enormous. 
The  duke  of  Athol,  having  a  fmall  duty  upon  imports,  ra¬ 
ther  encouraged  than  fet  his  face  againft  it.  The  place 
formed  completely  the  harbour  and  the  ftore-houfes  of 
fmugglers,  whence  they  (hipped  their  goods,  as  occafion 
offered,  to  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  to  the  great  de¬ 
triment  of  the  Britifli  revenue.  Many  perfons,  being  by 
its  failure  thrown  out  of  employment,  emigrated  to  Ame¬ 
rica ;  fome  wenttofea;  fome  engaged  themfelves  in  the 
(iftieries;  and  others  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  ground.  To  exchange  an  irregular  and  idle 
life  for  one  of  conftant  activity  and  indultry,  is  no  eafy 
achievement;  the  wafte  lands  and  fliort  crops  evince  how 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  following  account  of  the  fmuggling  trade  about 
the  year  1753,  is  extracted  from  Poftleth  waite’s  Dictionary: 
“  The  Englifh  government  perhaps  do  not  know  to  what 
a  height  it  is  come.  The  captain  of  a  cruifer  did  venture 
to  do  his  duty  by  following  a  valuable  Dutch  dogger  into 
port  and  feizing  her.  But  the  man  found  himfelf  mif- 
taken.  ACts  of  parliament  and  Englifh  commiffions  could 
not  proteCt  him  in  that  petty  principality.  Five  of  his  men, 
who  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the  dogger,  were  thrown  into 
a  gaol,  where  they  will  probably  lie  till  their  death.  The 
captain  himfelf  with  two  men  and  a  boy  narrowly  efcaped 
to  Whitehaven.  Quere,  whether  the  officers  of  the  Ifle 
of  Man  are  not  guilty  of  an  aft  of  rebellion  in  feizing  the 
king’s  boats  and  arms  ?  The  lofs  to  the  revenue,  upon 
the  molt  moderate  calculation,  is  at  leait  2oo,oool.  a-year. 
In  fiiort  this  ifland  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fortrefs  in 
the  hands  of  our  enemies;  and  the  whole  queltion  is, 
whether  we  ought  to  difpoffefs  them  or  not ;  a  queftion 
that  admits  of  no  difpute.”  Since  the  year  1765,  the  con¬ 
traband  trade  has  been  nearly  annihilated.  The  little 
that  is  now  done  is  fuppofed  to  be  by  means  of  coafting- 
veffels,.  or  of  (hips,  which,  on  account  of  bad  wind  and 
weather,  anchor  for  a  (hort  time  in  fome  of  the  harbours 
of  the  ifland. 

The'herring-fifhery,  therefore,  is  now  the  mod  benefi¬ 
cial  employment  of  thefe  iflanders.  The  methods  of 
catching  the  fifli  and  of  curing  them  are  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  Thofe  of  the  Dutch  have  been  fully 
detailed  under  the  article  Clupea,  vol.  iv.  p.  688.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  fay  a  few  words  as  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  Ifle  of 
Man.  Between  four  and  five  hundred  filhing-boats,  of 
ufually  about  fixteen  tons  burden  each,  and  not  decked, 
compofe  the  Manks  fleet.  The  feafon  commences  in  July, 
and  ends  with  September.  In  the  evening  the  veffels  leave 
the  harbours,  and  return  with  the  fruits  of  the  voyage  on 
the  enfuing  morning.  The  prayer,  or  the  affeClation  of  it, 
on  leaving  the  harbour,  is  falling  into  difufe.  Another 
cuftom  (till  prevails,  that  of  not  leaving  fliore  on  Saturday 
or  Sunday  evening.  Many  years  or  centuries  ago,  the  hif- 
tory  of  which  we  know  only  by  tradition,  Saturday  only 
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was  excepted,  and  the  veffels  ufed  to  leave  the  harbour 
with  the  fetting  fun  on  the  following  day.  A  tremendous 
gale,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  the  fignal 
of  divine  vengeance,  difperfed  the  veffels  on  a  Sunday- 
night.  The  greater  part  were  buried  in  the  \yaves ;  the 
remainder  took  (heller  in  the  receis  of  an  impending  cliff, 
and  before  morning  were  cruftied  to  pieces  by  its  fall. 
The  dread  of  a  fimilar  fate  is  fufficiently  (trong  among 
the  feamen  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  practice.  The 
nets  are  buoyed  up  by  inflated  bags  of  dogs-fkin,  and  the 
fifh  are  caught  chiefly  by  the  gills.  To  be  able  to  bring 
to  fliore  from  ten  to  twenty  thoufand  herrings  isconfider- 
ed  a  good  night’s  work  for  each  boat.  After  a  fuccefsful 
voyage,  the  fifhermcn  get  fo  intoxicated,  that  the  enfuing 
night,  however  favourable,  is  ufually  loft.  The  produce 
is  divided  into  three  more  (hares  than  the  number  of  fi(h- 
ermen.  Every  filherman  is  entitled  to  one  (hare  ;  the  owner 
of  the  boat  to  two  (hares,  and  the  owner  of  the  nets  to  one. 
Frequently  the  nets  belong  to  fome  of  the  boatmen,  and 
occafionally  the  boat.  Two  (eamen  and  four  countrymen 
are  the  number  ufually  employed.  From  two  to  three 
thoufand  of  the  latter  annually  quit  their  inland  habita¬ 
tions  for  the  lea-ports,  for  the  three  or  four  fummer  or 
autumnal  months.  They  leave  their  wives  to  turn  the 
foil,  to  reap,  to  threfli  and  dig  potatoes ;  and  having  re- 
ferved  a  confiderable  number  of  herrings  for  the  year’s 
confumption,  feaft  and  get  drunk  with  the  produce  of  the 
remainder.  Many  of  the  Irilh,  when  the  butter  does  not 
appear  in  due  time  upon  the  churning  of  the  cream,  af- 
cribe  their  ill-fuccefs  to  the  machinations  of  fome  evil- 
minded  witch.  The  Manks  fifhermen,  when  they  return 
with  a  boat  unladen,  aferibe  their’s  to  the  fame  caufe. 
To  difpel  the  charm,  they  fet  fire  to  a  bundleaff  dry  heath, 
or  furze  in  the  middle  of  the  boat.  They  light  by  the 
flames  wifps  of  the  fame  material,  and  apply  them  to 
every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  veffel. 

The  herrings  are  conveyed  in  bafkets  from  the  boats  by 
boys  and  girls.  The  firit  operation  is  to  make  an  open¬ 
ing  with  the  knife,  and  clear  away  the  inteftine,  if  the 
fi(h  be  defigned  for  a  warm  climate ;  if  not,  it  is  frequently 
dKpenfed  with.  In  this  country  the  offal  ferves  only  to 
enrich  the  land,  or  feed  the  gulls  ;  but  in  Sweden  they 
are  boiled  for  oil.  Thofe  defigned  for  red-herrings  are 
piled  up  with  a  layer  of  fait  between  each  row,  and  thus 
left  for  two  or  three  days.  They  are  then  waffled,  arc 
hung  by  the  mouth  upon  fmall  rods,  and  placed  in  ex- 
tenfive  houfes  built  for  the  purpofe  ;  fometimes  fo  large 
as  ninety  feet  by  fixty,and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high. 
The  length  is  divided  into  feveral  apartments,  and  here 
the  rods  are  arranged  in  rows,  almoft  clofe  together,  from 
the  roof  of  the  houfe  to  within  eight  feet  of  the  floor. 
Underneath  are  kindled  many  fires  of  dry  wood  and  roots 
of  trees,  which,  for  three,  four,  or  five,  weeks,  are  kept 
conftantly  burning.  When  fufficiently  dry  and  fmoked, 
they  are  with  great  regularity  put  up  in  barrels.  For  white 
herrings  the  procefs  is  much  more  expeditious,  and  is  ufu¬ 
ally  performed  on-board  of  veffels  lying  in  the  harbour. 
The  fifn  are  by  the  women  rubbed  well  with  fait,  and  left 
in  heaps  till  the  following  morning.  They  are  then  with 
equal  regularity  packed  in  barrels,  with  a  layer  of  fait  be¬ 
tween  each  row.  Much  of  the  excellence  of  a  herring  is 
thought  to  depend  upon  its  being  falted  immediately  af¬ 
ter  its  being  caught.  The  Dutch,  and  the  Scotch  imi¬ 
tating  them,  have  adopted  the  praftice  of  halting  their 
(iff)  on-board  the  fifliing-veffels,  and  throwing  overboard, 
at  fun-rife,  all  that  are  remaining  fre(h.  The  number  of 
herrings  annually  cured  in  this  country  is  fubject  to  con¬ 
fiderable  variation.  The  average  may  probably  be  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  ten  millions,  being  fome  years  double 
this  quantity,  and  fome  years  only  half.  In  the  years 
1787,  8,  9,  and  90,  twenty-nine  millions  were  exported. 
The  prefent  price  of  frelh  herrings  varies  from  12s.  6d.  to 
20s.  per  maze  of  thirty  fcore.  On  the  13th  July,  1667, 
they  were  fo  abundant  as  to  be  fold  at  6d.  per  maze. 

The  old  arms  of  Man  were  a  (hip  with  the  fails  furled, 
4  and 
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and  the  motto,  Rex  Mannia  et  Infularum-,  “  King  of  Man 
and  the  Ifles.”  At  the  Scottiffl  conquefl  they  were  changed 
to  three  legs,  uniting  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
clothed  and  fpurred,  with  the  motto,  Stabit  quocunque  jcce- 
ris-y  “  Whichever -way  thrown,  it  hands.”  They  relem- 
ble  the  ancient  arms  of  Sicily,  except  in  the  covering  and 
fpurs,  of  which  thofe  were  deftitute.  In  former  times, 
every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  liable  to  be  fum- 
moned  by  the  lord,  and  obliged  to  ferve  in  his  militia. 
At  prefent,  the  military  eflablifflment  of  the  ifland  con- 
fids  of  a  regiment  of  fencibles,  the  individuals  of  which 
are  inlifled  voluntarily.  The  duty  of  an  officer,  or  a  fol- 
dier,  is  not  confidered  incompatible  with  trade.  The  fer- 
vice  is  eafy;  and  vacancies  are  readily  filled  up  by  the 
bounty  of  three  guineas  to  a  recruit.  Their  pay  is  the 
lame  as  that  of  Englilh  regiments.  Formidable  as  the 
ifland  ufed  to  be  in  its  offenfive  operations,  it  does  not 
now  pofi’efs  any  naval  eflablilhment.  A  prefs-gang  is 
ufually  ftationed  at  Douglas  to  pick  up  feamen  as  they 
arrive. 

The  religion  of  the  ilktnd  is  the  eftabliffled  one  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  All  feels  are  tolerated;  but  no  marriage  is  legal, 
unlefs  the  ceremony  be  performed  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  proteflant  church.  The  care  of  the  church 
devolves  upon  the  biffiop,  the  archdeacon,  the  two  vicars- 
general,  and  the  epifcopal  regiflrar.  The  aft  of  re-vefl- 
ment  referves  in  the  Athol  family  all  its  former  ecclefi- 
aftical  patronage.  The  biffiop,  having  been  nominated 
by  the  duke  of  Athol,  and  received  his  majefly’s  appro¬ 
bation,  is  confecrated  by  the  archbiffiop  of  York.  He  en¬ 
joys  all  the  pre-eminences  and  fpiritual  rights  of  other 
biffiops;  but,  his  fee  not  being  a  barony,  has  no  vote  in 
the  Britiffi  houfe  of  peers.  He  has  however,  by  courtefy, 
a  feat  in  the  houfe  above  the  bar.  The  bilhop’s  domain 
is  between  three  and  four  hundred  acres  f  and  the  revenue 
of  the  fee  is  fuppofed  to  be  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  a-year.  The  biffiopric  of  Sodor  was  firfl 
inltituted  by  pope  Gregory  IV.  in  the  ninth  century.  It 
was  erected  in  Sodor,  a  little  village  in  the  Ifle  of  Iona. 
The  title  of  Sodor  the  biffiops  of  the  weftern  ifles  poffeffed 
folely,  until  the  year  1098,  when  Magnus  king  of  Nor¬ 
way,  conquering  thefe  ifiands  and  the  Ifle  of  Man,  united 
the  two  biffioprics  of  Sodor  and  Man  ;  which  continued 
fo  united  till  the  Englilh  were  poffeffed  of  the  Me  of  Man 
in  1333.  Though,  from  this  time,  the  biffiop  of  Man  had 
no  claim  to  the  biffiopric  of  Sodor,  the  title  is  continued 
to  the  prefent  day. 

Beatfon  conjectures,  that  the  word  Sodor  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  SaT££,  our  Saviour,  to  whom  the  cathedral  of  Iona 
was  dedicated  ;  while  others  imagine  that  it  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Suder  (fouthern)  ;  the  Norwegians  being  accuf- 
tomed  to  call  the  molt  northern  Hebrides  Nordereys and 
the  fouthern,  of  which  Iona  is  one,  Sudereys.  All  the  lafl- 
mentioned  iffands  were  in  the  diocefe  of  the  biffiop  of  So- 
dor.  The  derivations  already  given  relate  to  Iona,  or 
the  Southern  Hebrides  ;  but  a  charter  is  itill  extant,  dated 
3505,  wherein  Thomas  earl  Derby  and  lord  of  Man,  con¬ 
firms  to  Huam  Hefketh,  bifhop  thereof,  all  the  lands  ufu- 
aily  pertaining  to  the  bithopric;  and  this  charter  would 
induce  us  to  believe  that  the  word  Sodor  was  derived  from 
the  little  ifland.  contiguous  to  Peel,  on  which  is  placed 
the  cathedral  of  Man.  It  runs  thus:  “  Ecclefiam  cathe- 
dralem  Sandti  Germani  in  Holm,  Sodor  vel  Pele  vocatam, 
ecclefiamque  Sandti  Patricii  ibidem  et  locum  prtefatum  in 
quo  eccleiise  prEefata:  litse  funt.” 

In  moil  of  the  pariffies  of  Man,  the  fervice  is  read  on 
alternate  Sundays  in  the  Manks  and  in  the  Englilh  lan¬ 
guage.  Immediately  after  the  words  in  the  litany,  “  pre¬ 
serve  to  us  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,”  a.  e  very  pro¬ 
perly  added  thefe;  “  reffore  and  continue  to  us  the  bleff- 
ings  of  the  fea.” 

The  ceremony  of  a  funeral  is  fimilar  to  that  pradtifed 
in  the  north  of  England.  The  bellman  goes  about  the 
ffreets  inviting  all  perfons  to  attend.  The  foiitary  bell 
at  the  top  of  the  church  is  rather  rung  than  tolled.  A 


little  way  from  the  church-yard,  the  attendants-  of  the 
corpfe,  with  their  hats  off,  commence  a  pfalm,  which  they 
terminate  when  met  by  the  clergyman  at  the  gateway. 
The  coffins  of  the  poor  people  are  made  of  llained  deal, 
and  the  mourners  are  not  clad  in  black. 

Wefley,  with  fome  affociates,  viiited  the  ifland  in  1777, 
and  writes  thus  refpedting  it:  “We  have  had  no  fuch 
circuit,  either  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  ;  this 
ifland  is  ffiut  up  from  the  world  ;  there  are  no  difputers, 
no  diffenters  of  any  kind.  The  governor,  bifhop,  clergy, 
oppofe  not.  They  did  for  a  feafon  ;  but  they  grew  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  us.”  In  the  year  1797,  William  Sa- 
vary,  a  quaker  of  Philadelphia,  with  one  Farrel,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  two  other  companions  of  the  fame  perfuafion, 
paid  a  vifit  to  the  ifland.  They  travelled  much  about  it ; 
preached  to  the  people  as  opportunity  offered  ;  and  were 
treated  with  great  attention  and  refpedt.  The  two  for¬ 
mer  had  made  the  tour  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe ; 
and  they  remarked,  that  in  Man  and  at  Berlin  they  had 
obferved  more  than  ufual  marks  of  religion  among  the 
people.  Methodifm  is  much  more  likely  than  Quakerifrjj 
to  attract  the  vulgar.  Of  the  former  fedt  are,  at  lepfl,  a 
tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants:  of  the  latter,  though  there 
were  a  few  in  bifhop  Wiifon’s  time,  there  is  not  any  at 
prefent. 

The  Manks  are  reckoned  to  be  naturally  of  ah  indolent 
and  credulous,  often  of  a  fuperflitious  and  gloomy,  dilpo- 
fition.  Some  of  the  women  of  the  higher  claffes  are  well- 
informed  and  accomplilhed  ;  mod  of  the  lower  claffes, 
civil  and  induftrious.  To  thefe  may  be  applied  the  cha¬ 
racter  which  one  of  the  authors  of  King’s  Chefhire  gives 
to  the  women  of  that  country:  “They  are  ufually,  fays 
he,  very  prolific  after  marriage,  and Jometimcs  before .”  An 
honed  and  indudrious  fervant  girl  is  not  ruined  by  becom¬ 
ing  a  mother,  though  for  the  fake  of  decency  her  place  is 
loft.  To  this  laxity  of  morals  is  attributed  the  abfence, 
even  in  Douglas,  of  profeffed  proditutes.  Their  trade  has 
been  tried,  but  found  not  to  anfwer.  The  fervants  of 
Man  are  more  dirty  and  untidy  than  the  Englifh,  but  lefs 
fo  than  the  Scotch  or  Iriffi. 

The  people  are  attached  to  their  native  vales  and  moun¬ 
tains,  to  their  ancient  cufloms  and  their  laws.  They  con- 
fidered  themfelves  independent  of  the  Englifh  nation,  and 
were  greatly  affected  by  the  fale  of  the  ifland,  which  they 
thought  would  blend  the  countries.  Though  few  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  the  lower  orders,  their  cares  are  alfo  few. 
Over  a  jug  df  ale  their  troubles  are  frequently  forgotten  ; 
and,  when  again  remembered,  are  expected  to  terminate 
with  the  next  filhing-feafon.  The  cheapnefs  of  law  en¬ 
courages  drife;  many  a  quarrel,  which  in  England  would 
be  amicably  adj tided,  is  here  brought  into  court.  Infi¬ 
nity  among  the  natives  is  reckoned  rather  common  ;  it  is 
ufually  of  a  melancholy,  not  of  a  violent,  defeription. 
Perfons  afflicted  with  this  calamity,  if  not  kept  at  home 
by  their  friends,  are  permitted  to  roam  at  large. 

The  people  are  hofpitably  and  charitably  difpofed.  One 
of  their  proverbs  is,  “  When  one  poor  man  relieves  ano¬ 
ther,  God  himfelf  laughs  for  joy.”  Poor’s  rates  and 
mod  other  parochial  rates  are  things  unknown  ;  and  there 
is  not  in  the  whole  ifland  either  hofpital,  workhoufe,  or 
houfe  of  corredtion.  A  collection  is  made  after  the  morn¬ 
ing  fervice  of  every  Sunday  for  the  relief  of  fuch  poor  of 
the  pariffl  as  are  thought  deferving  of  charity.  The  do¬ 
nation  is  optional;  but  it  is  ufual  for  every  one  to  give 
fomething.  Beggars  are  little  encouraged,  and  therefore 
rarely  met  with. 

In  every  pariffl  is  at  lead  one  chirity-fchool,  and  often 
a  fmall  library.  Thefe  were  founded  by  biffiops  Barrow 
and  Wilfon,  are  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  many  of  them  have  funds  ariflng  from  legacies  and 
donations.  The  language  of  Man  is  naturally  Erie  ;  and 
many  of  the  country-peqple  do  not  underfland  a  word  of 
Englilh. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  fenfible  of  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  extending  to  the  children  of  the  poor  the  be¬ 
nefits 
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ssefifes  of  religious  education,  commenced  a  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  fchool  in  the  town  of  Douglas,  in  the  year  1809, 
upon  Mr.  Lancafter’s  plan;  and,  having  witneiled  the  ra¬ 
pid  improvement  made,  and  the  habits  of  virtue  and  or¬ 
der  acquired  by  the  fcboiars,  they  have  begun  to  build  a 
fchool  capable  of  containing  700  children,  the  expence  of 
which,  although  -condufted  on  the  molt  Ample  and  eco¬ 
nomical  plan,  mull  necelfarily  be  great.  The  committee 
are  therefore  at  this  moment  (Sept.  1811)  advertifmg  for 
fubfcriptions  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  defign. 

The  Ifle  of  Man  is  a  place  of  confiderable  refort  for 
ftrangers,  and  is  become  fo  chiefly  or  altogether  upon  two 
accounts.  The  firft  is,  that  it  is  a  place  privileged  by 
law  from  all  debts  not  contracted  here  ;  and  from  debts 
contracted  here,  if  not  with  the  inhabitants,  as  far  as  re*- 
Jpefts  the  perfon  and  money  of  the  debtor,  but  not  his 
goods.  The  fecond  reafon  is,  that  a  family  may  live,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  country,  and  more  particularly  at  the 
northern  part,  at  a  very  Small  expence.  To  elucidate  this 
fubjeft,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  a  few  examples  of 
expenditure.  At  Douglas,  where  the  price  of  articles, 
owing  to  the  influx  of  flu-angers,  has  doubled  within  the 
la  ft  ten  years,  veal  or  mutton  is  fold  at  6d.  or  7d.  per  pound, 
beef  at  6d.  and  pork,  by  the  fide,  at  3gd.  frefli  butter  from 
9d.  to  is.  eggs  from  41!.  to  8d.  per  dozen,  being  ac¬ 
counted  dear  when  exceeding  6d.  and  fowls  from  is.  6d. 
to  2s.  per  couple  ;  port  wine,  very  good,  at  21s.  per  do¬ 
zen  ;  brandy  at  ns.  6d.  per  gallon  ;  hollands  at  11s.  6d. 
rum  from  6s.  to  8s.  6d.  tea  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  pound  j 
refined  fugar  from  9d.  upwards,  and  fait  at  3s.  per  cvvt. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  ifland,  and  about  Ramfey, 
meat  is  generally  from  id.  to  2d.  per  pound  lower;  eggs 
are  frequently  fold  as  low  as  four,  and  till  within  thefe 
few  years  as  fix  or  eight,  for  id.,  butter  at  6d.  per  pound, 
which,  on  account  of  the  little  demand  for  it,  is  ufually 
i'alted,  put  into  earthenware  pans  called  crocks,  and,  at 
convenient  times,  fent  to  Douglas.  It  is  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  price  of  houfe-reirt,  of  land,  and  of 
provifions,  has  doubled  within  the  laft  fourteen  years.  It 
Is  affirmed,  that,  half  a  century  ago,  a  gentleman  might 
keep  his  carriage  and  live  fumptuoufly  for  iool.  per 
annum. 

The  country  has  many  extenfive  and  feme  romantic 
views  to  boaft  of,  but  is  altogether  without  fuch  gentle¬ 
men’s  feats  as,  in  England,  would  claim  the  traveller’s 
attention.  There  are  few  which  deferve  a  higher  epithet 
than  that  of  pretty ;  and  the  owner  would  be  gfeatly  fur- 
prifed,  if  afked  by  the  ftranger  to  fliow  the  interior  of  his 
manfion.  Plantations  and  flirubberies  are  fometimes  feen 
to  flourifh  with  great  luxuriance  ;  but  no  park-feenery  is 
yet  vifible. 

The  relics  of  antiquity  are  not  numerous.  They  are 
chiefly  mounds  of  earth  and  detached  mafles  of  the  fup- 
pofed  temples  or  altars  of  the  Druids,  moftof  which  would 
be  palled  almoft  unnoticed  on  Salifbury  Plain,  or  in  many 
parts  of  North  Wales  ;  and  ftones  or  crofies,  with  Runic 
chara6ters  on  the  edge,  to  be  read  from  the  bottom  up¬ 
wards,  fuppofed  to  be  erefted  by  the  Danes  during  their 
refidence  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  after  their  converfion  to 
the  Chriftian  faith  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  In 
the  Calf  of  Man  have  been  found,  buried,  ancient  brafs 
daggers,  and  other  weapons,  in  a  few  inftances  partly  of 
pure  gold. 

The  powers  and  limitations  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
government  in  the  Ifle  of  Man  feem  never  to  have  been 
well  defined  ;  and,  in  the  legiflative  funftions,  to  have 
been  fubjeft  to  confiderable  variations.  The  fovereign 
was  formerly  a  feudal  lord,  and  poflefled  much  power  over 
his  fubjefts,  claiming  their  fervices  at  all  times.  How 
much  power  was  velted  in  him,  when  the  conftitution 
came  to  be  more  fettled,  was  not  agreed  upon  by  our 
greateft  Englifh  lawyers ;  fome,  and  amongff  them  lord 
Coke,  giving  to  him  not  only  judicial  but  legiflative  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  others  allowing  to  him,  in  the  latter  capa¬ 
city,  no  more  than  a  negative  upon  proDofed  laws-  Cha- 
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loner  feems  to  have  imbibed  the  former  opinion  ;  for  he 
fays,  in  the 'dedication  of  his  work  to  lord  Fairfax, 
“  There  is  put  into  your  hands  the  exercifing  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  as  well  as  minifterial  authority  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree.”  Such  as  embrace  this  opinion  maintain  that  the 
authority  of  the  houfe  of  keys  was  formerly  only  judi¬ 
cial.  The  report  of  his  majefty’s  commiffioners,  appointed 
in  1792,  without  throwing  much  light  upon  the  fubjeft, 
ferves  only  to  confirm  our  doubts  ;  for  there  we  are  told 
that  “the  laws  enacted  in  the  fifteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies  appear  to  have  been  preferibed  by  fuch  different 
powers,  or  combinations  of  power,  that,  as  precedents  for 
the  exercife  of  legiflative  authority,  they  can  have  little 
weight.”  It  is  however  certain,  t’hat,  fince  the  aft  of 
Settlement  of  1703,  and  probably  for  a  long  time  before, 
the  exertion  of  his  lordfhip’s  or  of  his  lieutenant’s  legifla¬ 
tive  authority  extended  no  farther  than  a  veto.  Subfe- 
quently  to  this  period,  there  has  been  no  other  change 
than  the  file  of  the  regalities  and  certain  revenues  to  the 
king  of  England,  confequently  lord  of  the  ifland;  and  the 
interference  of  the  Englifh  legiflature  relative  to  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe  department. 

The  king  of  England  has  the  appointment  of  all  the 
military  and  ail  the  chief  civil  officers.  He  alone  has  the 
power  of  pardoning  criminals;  and  may  in  council  hear, 
and  finally  determine,  all  appeals  from  the  decifion  of  the 
governor  or  of  the  keys.  His  confent  is  neceffary  to 
the  pafling  of  all  laws.  Since  the  rejeftion  of  the  bill  for 
triennial  parliaments  by  king  William,  no  Englifh  king 
has  refufed  his  a  (Tent  to  any  bill  which  had  pafled  the 
lords  and  commons.  With  refpeft  to  the  Manks  legifla¬ 
ture,  the  fame  fcrupulofity  is  not  obferved.  In  the  year 
1798  feveral  bills  were  returned  altered  to  the  keys,  one 
of  which,  in  its  new  form,  they  rejefted. 

The  governor  holds  his  office  by  his  majefty’s  appoint¬ 
ment.  He  is  chancellor,  ex  officio,  and,  by  himfelf  or  de¬ 
puty,  hears  appeals,  not  relative  to  land,  from  the  deci- 
lion  of  inferior  courts,  reverfing  or  confirming  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  judgment.  The  confent  of  himfelf  or  of 
his  lieutenant  is  neceffary  to  the  making  of  a  law  ;  but 
not  that  of  the  lord-proprietor,  at  prelent  the  duke  of 
Athol,  unlefs  he  holds  one  of  thefe  fituations.  The  lat¬ 
ter  may,  however,  enter  caveats  againlt  the  king’s  confent, 
and  have  his  petition  heard ;  and  in  or  about  the  year  1789 
he  aftually  did  fo. 

The  lieutenant-governor,  or  governor,  as  he  was  ufually 
called,  poflefled  whatever  power  his  lord  or  fovereign 
thought  proper  to  confer,  and  this  was  ufually  the  whole. 
He  was  termed  the  representative  of  majefty.  The  Scotch 
and  Englifh  lord-proprietors  meddled  little  with  internal 
affairs,  and  rarely  vifited  this  dominion  :  the  chief  care  of 
government  devolved  therefore  upon  him.  When  the 
appointment  came  to  be  made  by  the  king  of  England, 
the  plan  was  fomewhat  changed  ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
office  made  certain.  He  has  now  all  the  powers  of  the 
governor  during  his  abfence  ;  and  none  during  his  pre¬ 
fence,  except  what  the  governor  does  not  think  proper  to 
relume. 

The  council  confifts  of  five  perfons,  holding  their  feats 
ex  officio ,  viz.  the  bifliop,  the  water-bailiff,  the  attorney- 
general,  the  clerk  of  the  rolls,  and  the  archdeacon.  The 
confent  of  a  majority  of  thefe,  previoufly  to  that  of  the 
king,  is  neceffary  to  the  pafling  of  a  law.  Refpecting  the 
right  of  a  feat  in  this  body,  various  opinions  have  been 
held  ;  and  much  controversy  has  arifen.  In  the  year 
1776,  the  governor  excluded  from  the  council  the  bifhop 
and  the  vicar-general,  alleging  thatf’their  feats,  were  held 
only  through  courtefy.  The  fpiritual  officers,  however, 
maintained  a  right  to  their  feats,  and  claimed  admiffion. 
The  claim,  though  protefted  againft  by  the  attorney-ge¬ 
neral,  was  allowed  by  the  lieutenant-governor.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  lift  of  perfons  who  had  either  a  certain  or 
doubtful  right  of  admiffion  -.  the  receiver-general,  the 
comptroller,  the  clerk  of  the  rolls,  the  water-bailiff,  the 
attorney-general,  the  two  deemfters,  the  archdeacon  and 
5  P  official. 
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official,  the  biffiop  and  his  twci  yicftrs-general,  and  the 
collector.  In  order  to  endfue  controverfy,  a  ftatemcnt 
of  their  refpeftive  claims  was  fent  to  England  about  ten 
years  ago  for  his  majeily’s  determination. 

The  twenty-four  keys  are  the  laft  branch  of  the  Manks 
Jegiflature.  The  content  of  a  majority  of  them  is  necef- 
iary  to  the  paffing  of  a  law  ;  and  a  bill  ufually  originates 
in  this  houfe.  They  are  confidered  the  guardians  of  the 
people,  particularly  fo  of  the  landed  intereft,  and  their 
power  is  as  well  judicial  as  legiflative.  An  appeal  may  be 
made  to  them  from  the  inferior  courts.  In  all  aft  ions 
real,  and  in  appeals,  their  decifion  is  conclufive  between 
the  parties,  unlefs  the  caufe  be  carried  before  the  king  in 
council.  They  determine  in  all  cafes  by  a  majority;  and 
herein  differ  effentially  from  a  jury,  whole  ve'rdift  mult 
be,  or  rather  mult  be  faid  to  be,  unanimous.  In  intri¬ 
cate  law-cafes  they  are  required  to  determine  what  the  law 
of  the  land  is;  every  determination  forming  a  precedent 
for  future  cafes.  Bilhop  Wilfon  derives  their  name  from 
their  office  of  unlocking  the  difficulties  of  the  law.  So  lit¬ 
tle  was  the  conftitution  fettled,  that  it  is  Hill  a  doubtful 
point  whether  the  governor  had  power  to  prorogue  them, 
or  whether  they  might  continue  fitting  till  they  thought 
proper  to  feparate.  Their  election  of  a  fpeaker  is  fub¬ 
jeft  to  the  approbation  of  the  king;  he  gives,  when  re¬ 
quired,  the  cafting  vote.  In  their  legillative  capacity 
their  debates  are  always  private.  When  a  vacancy  hap¬ 
pens  by  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  twenty-four  keys, 
the  majority  of  the  remainder  fix  upon  two  perfons, 
either  of  whom  they  deem  eligible  to  occupy  his  place. 
Their  names  are  prefented  to  the  governor,  who  makes 
choice  of  one.  The  fituation  is  for  lift,  except  in  cafes 
of  criminal  conduct,  refignation,  or  the  acceptance  of  any 
place  entitling  him  to  a  feat  in  the  council.  It  brings 
with  it  conliderable  honour,  much  trouble,  but  no  emo¬ 
lument.  Foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  not  excluding  the 
clergy,  are  eligible  to  feats  in  this  houfe,  the  only  requi- 
fite  qualification  being  the  poffeffion  of  land,  and  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years. 

Laws  palled  by  the  legillature  of  this  ifland  are  called 
Ails  of  Tinwald.  Before  they  become  binding  upon  the 
people,  they  mult,  according  to  long  ufage,  be  promul¬ 
gated  from  a  certain  artificial  mount,  near  the  fpot  where 
the  high-road  from  Rulhen  to  Ramfay,  and  that  from 
Douglas  to  Peel,  crofs  each  other,  called  the  Tinwald-hill, 
the  day  of  the  nativity  of  John  the  Baptift  being  formerly 
the  only  ufual  time  of  fuch  promulgation.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  afts  derive  their  name. 

The  Ille  of  Man  was  not  affefted  by  any  other  than  its 
own  laws  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  an  aft  paffed 
the  Engliffi  legillature,  and  was  extended  to  this  illand, 
for  vetting  in  the  crown  all  the  monafteries  and  abbey- 
lands.  The  fecond  aft,  relative  to  this  country,  paffed 
in  the  fame  reign,  difievered  the  diocefes  of  Chelter  and 
of  the  Ille  of  Man  from  the  archbilhopric  of  Canterbury, 
and  united  them  to  the  province  and  archbilhopric  of 
York.  The  third,  paffed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  reftrifted  the  quantity  of  French  wine,  to  he 
imported  annually  into  the  Ille  of  Man,  to  one  hundred 
tons;  and  it  appears,  that  the  illand  paid  much  more  de¬ 
ference  at  that  time,  than  it  did  afterwards, .  to  the  En- 
glilh  government.  Between  this  period  and  the  fifth  year 
of  his  prefent  majefty,  no  aft  was  paffed  immediately  re¬ 
lative  to  the  illand.  Wherever  we  find  the  place  men¬ 
tioned  at  all,  reference  is  made  to  its  commerce  with 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  regulations  taking  place 
upon  our  own  coalls. 

The  Manks  legillature  .feem  to  have  imagined  that,  with 
the  royalties  of  the  lord,  were  fold  (in  1765)  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  polfelfed  by  themfelves  ;  and  that  thefe  laft 
were  retained  merely  by  the  courtefy  of  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  firft  ait  of  Tinwald  after  the  file  was  paffed 
in  1776.  It  recites  the  title  of  the  aft  of  re-veftment;  and 
we  learn  by  the  preamble  that  his  majefty  had  been  molt 
gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  his  royal  leave  and  permiffion 


to  the  cuftomary  legillature  of  the  illand  (himfelf  being 
now  the  lord)  to  enaft  what  laws  might  be  found  necef- 
lary  for  the  interior  good  government  and  police  of  the 
ille. 

The  ille  is  divided  in  two  diftrifts,  each  having  a  deem- 
fter,  or  chief-juftice;  into  fix  Iheadiugs  or  counties,  with 
their  refpeftive  coroners  or  Iheriffs  ;  and  into-  feventeeu 
parilhes. 

The  Ille  of  Man  cannot  boaft  of  any  Magna  Charts,  any 
Bill  of  Rights,  any  Habeas-Corpus  Aft,  or  any  written 
promife  of  the  fovereign  relative  to  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjeft. 

It  is  amufrng  and  inftruftive  to  obferve  the  arbitrary 
and  moll  tyrannical  laws  madeagalnlt  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  and  to  mark  their  confequences.  All  per¬ 
fons,  having  no  regular  occupation,  or  not  being  in  a 
farm,  were  formerly  liable  to  be  taken  for  fervants,  and 
have  only  fuch  wages  as  the  law  allowed.  A  ploughman, 
was  entitled  to  13s.  q.d.  a-year,  befides  meat  and  drink; 
a  driver  to  10s.  and  a  horfeman  to  8s.  a  mafon,  carpenter, 
or  Ihipwright,  to  ^.d,  a-day,  and  other  workmen  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Employers  giving  more  were  liable  to  forfeit  to 
the  lord  a  ftim  equal  to  the  whole  wages.  The  lord  and 
his  officers  had  the  firft  choice  of  fervants ;  and  might,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  half  year,  even  take  them  away  from  any 
of  the  inhabitants,  except  the  twenty  four  keys.  Chil¬ 
dren,  not  brought  up  or  put  apprentice  to  any  trade,  were 
liable  to  be  ordered  into  fervice,  unlefs  the  parent  was 
old  or  decrepid,  and  required  affiftance.  In  this  cafe  one 
child  mightbe  kept  at  home,  but  the  parents  were  obliged 
to  give  public  notice  of  their  intention,  in  order  that  no 
“deemfter,  moare,  coroner,  or  farmer,  might  expeft  fuch 
choice  child,  and  be  difappointed.”  In  1691,  the  laws 
were  rendered  (till  more  fevere,  and  fervants  refufing  to 
work  on  the  legal  terms  were  to  be  imprifoned  till  they 
confented.  And,  in  order  to  encourage  foreign  artificers, 
thefe  laws  were  made  relative  to  Manks  work-people  only. 
The  children  of  the  poorer  clafs  being  thus,  by  various 
unjuft  laws,  reduced  to  a  fituation,  much  worfe  than  that 
of  their  neighbours,  were  induced  by  their  own  choice, 
and  that  of  their  parents,  to  leave  the  ifland ;  and  fo  fre¬ 
quent  was  their  emigration,  that  the  legillature  judged  it 
neceflary  to  -interfere  once  more  refpefting  them.  Thus, 
does  it  often  happen,  that  one  unjult  proceeding  neceffa- 
rily  brings  on  another.  We  learn,  by  the  aft  of  Tin¬ 
wald,  that  all  the  induftrious  people  and  the  good  fervants 
had  gone  abroad  for  the  lake  of  higher  wages,  and  that 
none  were  left  but  the  drunken,  the  idle,  and  the  diffo- 
lute,  who  were  rather  a  clog  upon  the  community  than 
any  advantage  to  it.  “By  the  praftice  of  fuch  emigra¬ 
tion  was  expefted  inevitably  to  enfue  the  utter  decay,  not 
only  of  hufbandry  and  tillage,  but  alfo  of  all  kind  of 
trade,  being  thus  drained  of  its  ufeful  ftrength  and  fub- 
ftance.”  It  was  therefore  enacted,  that  all  natives,  who 
had  ever  done  any  work  for  money,  clothes,  food,  or  other 
confideration,  fliould  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  illand 
till  they  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  ;  and 
had  either  been  feven  years  in  fervice,  or  had  ferved  an 
apprenticefhip  of  five  years ;  the  governor,,  neverthelefs, 
being  authorized  to  grant  his  licence  or  pafs  to  any  one, 
on  a  fpecial  caufe,  deemed  by  him  fufficient.  This  was 
the  laft  of  the  vain  attempts  of  government  to  overturn 
the  natural  courfe'of  things;  for  the  purpole  of  the  next 
aft  upon  the  fubjeft,  palled  in  the  year  1777,  was  to  re¬ 
peal  all  former  laws  refpefting  fervants  and  their  wages, 
at  length  found  worfe  than  ufelefs,  and  at  that  time  nearly 
oblolete.  The  fame  aft  fets  afide  feveral  old  laws  and 
feudal  cuftoms. 

A  houfe-fervant  is  fuppofed  to  be  hired  for  half  a  year, 
when  no  fpecial  agreement  is  made  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed.  The  contraft  is  mutual;  either  party 
may  be  punilhed  for  breaking  it  ;  the  mailer  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  damages,  the  fervant  by  imprifonment. 

The  laws  were  nearly  filent  refpefting  marriages  till 
the  year  J757.  Perfons  of  any  age  might  intermarry, 
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without  either  licence  or  the  publication  of  banns.  Even 
the  prohibited  degree  of  affinity  was  never  fettled  by  an  aft 
of  Tinwald  ;  and  to  the  prefen t  time  no  other  legal  difa- 
bilities  exilt.  The  marriage-ceremony  is  according  to  the 
proteftant  church,  and  feveral  of  the  regulations  obierved 
in  England  were,  at  this  time,  adopted  here.  No  perlon 
can  be  married  till  he  has  received  the  facrament,  except 
by  fpecial  leave  of  the  ordinary  ;  nor  any  one,  except  a 
widow  or  widower,  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  father  or  guardian,  or,  in  default  of 
thefe,  of  the  mother,  except  by  the  publication  of  banns 
for  three  fucceffive  Sundays,  which,  if  not  objefted  to, 
implies  their  confent.  If  the  father  is  dead,  and  the  mi¬ 
nor  is  unable  to  procure  the  confent  of  his  guardian  or 
mother  to  the  propofed  marriage,  he  may  petition  the  go¬ 
vernor  for  leave;  and,  if  the  governor  deems  the  objedtion 
of  the  guardian  or  mother  infufficient,  he  may  grant  leave 
accordingly.  Aliens  may  not  marry  till  they  have  refided 
three  months  on  the  ifland. 

When  banns  have  not  been  publiffied,  a  licence  from 
the  bifliop  or  his  deputy  is  always  neceffary ;  the  folemni- 
zation  mull  be  by  a  minilter;  and  at  the  parifh-church  of 
one  of  the  parties,  unlefs  the  bilhop  grant  a  fpecial  li¬ 
cence,  under  his  own  hand  and  leal,  to  marry  clfewhere. 
The  coll  of  a  licence  is  a  Britiffi  crown  ;  of  a  fpecial  li¬ 
cence  forty  (hillings.  Thefe  fums  being  moderate,  banns 
are  not  very  frequent.  A  refidence  of  three  days  renders 
the  party  a  parifhioner. 

Man  and  wife,  baron  and  fane,  are  not  fo  completely 
united  into  one  perfon  by  the  Manks  as  by  the  Englifh 
law.  All  property,  except  landed  eftates  of  inheritance, 
they  poffefs  in  common,  with  this  difference,  that  the  huf- 
bancl  may  bequeath  his  fhare  of  the  property  to  whom  he 
will ;  the  wife,  if  (he  makes  a  will  at  all,  may  leave  tlie 
property  only  to  her  children  by  the  prefent  hufband.  I( 
(lie  has  none,  fhe  cannot  make  a  will.  On  the  death  of 
the  hufband,  the  widow  enters  upon  her  (hare  ot  the  pro¬ 
perty  ;  on  the  death  of  the  wife,  not  having  made  a  will, 
the  hufoand  enters  upon  the  whole.  In  cafes  o(  treafon 
or  felony,  only  the  criminal’s  (hare  becomes  forfeited.  A 
father  is  obliged  to  maintain  his  children  till  they  attain  the 
age  of  fourteen  years.  At  this  period  terminates  all  legal 
obligation  between  them.  A  child  at  this  age  may  de¬ 
mand  any  legacy  and  depart;  but,  if  he  is  entitled  to  any 
inheritance  from  the  mother,  and  nevertheless  remains  at 
home,  the  father  is  entitled  to  the  intereft  or  ufe  of  the 
money  as  a  compenfation  for  his  maintenance.  But  chil¬ 
dren,  thus  entering  upon  their  property  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen,  are  not  permitted  to  difpofe  of  any  part  of  it  till 
they  are  twenty-cne  years  old,  except  in  cafes  of  abfolute 
neceffity,  approved  of  by  the  governor.  A  child  is  not 
confidered  to  be  difinherited,  unlefs  the  legacy  of  fixpence 
be  left  to  him.  Illegitimate  children  cannot  inherit;  but 
the  intermarriage  of  the  father  and  mother,  within  three 
years  of  the  birth  of  a  natural  child,  will  render  that  child 
legitimate.  A  father  may  appoint  a  guardian.  If  he  ne- 
glefts  to  do  fo,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child,  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  kindred  have  the  cuftody  of  the  child  till  it  is  four¬ 
teen  years  old.  If  there  are  two  children  left,  the  mother 
takes  care  of  the  eldeft,  and  may,  by  will,  appoint  a  guar¬ 
dian  ;  the  fecond  child  is  to  be  taken  care  of  as  an  only 
one  would  be.  A  guardian  mult  not,  except  in  cafes  of 
extremity,  let  the  lands  of  a  minor  for  a  longer  term  than 
his  minority. 

There  are  no  bodies  corporate  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  which  are  necefi'arily  fo  in  virtue  of  the  office, 
and  are  foie  corporations;  as,  the  bifliop,  parfons,  vicars, 
churchwardens,  and  fome  others.  They  are  rendered  fo 
by  holding,  in  perpetuity,  a  truft  infeparable  from  the 
office. 

All  the  lands  of  Man  belonged,  formerly  to  the  lord. 
Even  fo  lately  as  the  fixteenth  century,  no  perfon  could 
fell,  or  in  any  manner  alienate,  his  land,  by  whatever  ti¬ 
tle  acquired,  without  a  licence,  either  from  the  lord,  or 
from  three  of  liis  principal  officers.  The  occupiers  of  the 


foil  were  termed  the  lord’s  tenants,  and  all  were  fubjeft 
to  the  payment  of  a  fine  or  rental.  James  earl  of  Derby 
endeavoured,  in  the  year  164.3,  to  make  all  the  tenures 
leafehold,  either  for  three  lives  or  twenty-one  years;  and 
appointed  four  commifiioners  to  compound  with  the 
holders,  and  make  agreements  in  the  belt  manner  they 
could.  His  conduct  gave  rife  to  a  warm  contelt  between 
the  fovereign  and  the  landholders,  which  terminated  in 
1703,  the  former  agreeing  forhimfelf  and  fuccelfors  to  give 
up  all  title  to  the  land,  fo  long  as  the  latter  paid  him  the 
fines  and  rentals,  agreed  between  them  individually  and 
the  earl’s  commifiioners,  in  and  after  the  year  1643.  The 
lord’s  dues  were  thus  made  incontrovertibly  fixed,  how¬ 
ever  much  the  land  might  at  any  future  time  be  improved, 
and  the  value  of  it  increafed.  The  term  of  a  leafe  mu  ft 
not  exceed  twenty-one  years ;  and  a  mortgage,  if  not  re¬ 
deemed  within  five  years,  renders  the  parties  liable  to  the 
fine  of  alienation. 

In  1777  an  aft  was  palled,  confirming  this  aft  of  fettle- 
ment,  the  preamble  of  which  breathed  an  air  of  greater 
freedom  than  had  till  then  prevailed.  Eltates  became  on 
the  death  of  the  owner  the  property  of  the  eldeft  fon  ;  or, 
if  there  was  no  fon,  of  the  eldeft  daughter  ;  and  herein 
did  the  law  of  Man  differ  from  that  of  other  feudal  na¬ 
tions.  The  courage  of  the  female  inhabitants,  to  whom 
a  fignal  viftory  was  once  attributed,  was  perhaps  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  cuftom,  extant  at  the  prefent  time  for  eftates 
remaining  entailed,  and  for  thofe  of  perfons  dying  inteftate. 

The  ilie  was  divided  into  fix  hundred  portions,  called 
quarterlands ;  but,  according  to  Feltham,  the  prefent  num¬ 
ber  is  feven  hundred  and  fifty-nine;  all  other  eftates  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  allotments  out  of,  or  encroachments  upon, 
thefe.  In  the  pofleffion  of  land,  no  diftinftion  is  made 
between  natives  and  aliens.  A  title  to  land  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  fentence  of  the  court  of  law,  or  by  occu¬ 
pancy,  as  well  as  by  defeent,  devife,  or  purchafe.  Every 
landholder  has  a  right  by  prefeription,  or  immemorial 
cuftom,  of  feeding  his  flieep  or  cattle  upon  the  commons, 
their  number  being  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land 
which  he  holds.  Every  inhabitant  poflefles  the  fame  right 
of  quarrying  (tone  for  his  own  ufe;  and  alfo,  on  the  an¬ 
nual  payment  of  one  halfpenny  to  the  lord,  a  fum  not  now 
demanded,  of  digging  peat  upon  the  mountains.  In  cafes 
of  treafon  or  felony,  eltates,  real  as  well  as  perfonal,  are 
forfeited  to  the  lord. 

A  title  to  things  perfona!  may  be  acquired  by  prero¬ 
gative,  by  forfeiture,  by  defeent,  by  devife,  by  purchafe, 
by  aftion  at  law,  by  occupancy,  by  marriage,  by  cuftom, 
by  gift,  by  exchange,  by  diftraint  for  rent,  or  by  execu¬ 
tion  fubfequent  to  the  judgment  of  a  court.  A  few  of 
thefe  heads  require  fome  explanation.  All  wrecks  not 
claimed  within  a-year  and  a-day,  and  all  mines,  are  the 
lord’s  by  his  prerogative.  Forfeitures  of  felons’  goods 
were  made  to  the  lord,  except  goats  to  the  queen,  and 
certain  perquifites  or  fees  to  the  coroner  and  deemlter, 
never  to  the  bilhop,  or  other  barons,  even  when  they  held 
their  own  courts.  The  right  of  treafure-trove  has  been 
transferred  from  the  lord  proprietor  to  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  no  cafe  relative  to  felons’  goods  has  occurred 
fince  the  re-veltment.  Game  belonged  to  the  lord  by 
his  prerogative.  The  killing  of  a  hawk,  heron,  hart,  or 
hind,  without  his  licence,  fubjefted  the  party  to  a  penalty 
of  3I.  one  half  to  the  lord,  and  one  half  to  the  informer; 
the  (hooting  of  a  pigeon,  partridge,  or  groufe,  to  a  penalty 
of  il.  Thus  a  pigeon  is  accounted  game;  but  a  hare  is 
not  fo.  A  licence  for  a  year  may  generally  be  obtained 
by  application  to  the  proper  officer,  and  the  payment  of  the 
fee  of  half-a-crown. 

A  widow  becomes  entitled,  on  the  death  of  her  huf¬ 
band,  to  half  the  real  and  perfonal  eftate,  entails  excepted, 
poflefled  by  them,  whether  he  has  made  a  will  or  not.  If 
he  dies  inteftate,  the  children,  or  the  reprefentatives,  in¬ 
herit  the  other  half  in  equal  portions;  and  if  there  are  no 
children,  or  their  reprelentatives,  the  next  of  kindred  in 
equal  degree,  reprelentatives  among  collaterals,  after  bro¬ 
thers 
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thers  and  fillers,  being  excluded.  If  there  is  no  widow, 
children  being  excluded,  the  whole  is  divided  as  the  other 
half  would  otiierwife  be.  A  will  (liould  be  proved  within 
three  months  after  the  death  of  the  party;  and  the  lega¬ 
cies  are  to  be  paid,  or  the  eftate  divided,  within  fourteen 
days  of  the  probation  of  the  will,  or  the  granting  of  let¬ 
ters  of  adminiltration.  For  fome  caufe,  apparently  very 
adverfe  to  the  public  good,  the  executors  are  not  obliged 
by  law  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceafed,  before  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  three  years  from  the  time  of  his  death. 

All  civil  aftions,  except  on  accounts  current,  mull  be 
brought  within  three  years  of  the  caufe  of  atlion,  unlefs 
the  plaintiff  is  a  minor,  non  compos  mentis,  beyond  fea,  or 
has  any  other  legal  imperfection.  In  thefe  cafes  it  mud 
be  brought  within  three  years  of  the  removal  of  the  im¬ 
perfection.  Goods  which  are  taken  in  diftrefs  or  execu¬ 
tion  mult  remain  one  month  as  a  pawn,  redeemable  by 
the  tenant  or  defendant,  on  payment  of  the  rent,  or  of 
money  recovered  in  an  aftion  at  law.  If  not  redeemed, 
.they  are  to  be  fold  by  public  auction.  Should  goods  be 
fraudulently  removed,  the  landlord  may,  within  a  fort¬ 
night  of  his  rent’s  becoming  due,  feize  them  wherever 
they  are  to  be  found ;  and  no  fale,  afiignment,  or  other 
agreement,  can  fet  afide  the  landlord’s  juft  claim,  in  the 
firft  inftance,  to  one  year’s  rent.  Whatever  relates  to  a 
diftrefs,  or  execution,  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  coroner  ;  and 
he  is  entitled  to  one  (hilling  in  the  pound  for  his  trouble, 
chargeable  on  the  tenant  or  defendant.  If  the  fentence 
,of  a  court  of  law  is  not  in  due  time  attended  to,  or  an 
appeal  made,  execution  again  ft  the  defendant’s  goods  is 
granted  as  a  matter  of  courfe. 

The  courts  of  the  high-bailiff,  of  the  deemfler,  and  of 
.the  governor,  arefomewhat  fimilar  to  the  only  method  of 
trial  known  to  the  civil  law'.  Here  the  judge  is  left  to 
form  the  fentence  in  his  own  bread,  upon  the  credit  of 
.the  witnelfes  examined.  In  other  courts  the  caufes  are 
determined  by  a  jury.  Trial  by  jury  was  common  at  a 
very  early  period  among  all  the  northern  nations  ;  fo 
much  fo,  that  there  are  fcarcely  any  records  extant  on  the 
conftitution  of  thofe  countries  that  do  not  mention  this 
praftice.  It  was  ever  juftly  efteemed  a  privilege,  or  ra¬ 
ther  law,  of  the  nwft  beneficial  nature.  A  high-bailiff  re¬ 
sides  at  each  of  the  four  towns,  and  holds  his  court  there 
once  in  ever)'  week.  This  court  was  inftituted  fo  lately 
as  the  year  1777.  The  high  bailiff  is  the  only  judge  who 
takes  cognizance  of  complaints  and  debts  under  the  value 
of  forty  (hillings.  He  ufually  determines  them  at  the  firft 
hearing,  in  the  prefence  of  the  parties  who  are  fummoned 
by  his  warrant.  An  appeal  or  traverfe  from  his  decilion 
may,  within  feven  days,  be  made  to  the  deemller,  the  ap¬ 
pellant  entering  into  a  bond  of  three  pounds,  payable  to 
the  king,  to  prolecute  the  appeal  with  effeCt  within  one 
month.  All  appeal-bonds,  from  whatever  court,  have  the 
fame  penalty  annexed.  If  the  deemfter  confirms  the  for¬ 
mer  decifion,  the  appellant  is  obliged  to  pay  cods  of  the 
application,  and  alfo  the  value  of  the  bond,  unlefs  miti¬ 
gated  by  the  court,  as  it  fometimes  is  even  to  ten  or  five 
(hillings. 

There  are  two  deemfters  in  the  ifland,  one  of  whom  is 
judge,  or  chief-juftice,  of  the  fouthern  divifion,  and  ufu¬ 
ally  holds  his  court  at  Caftletown  ;  the  other,  of  the  north¬ 
ern  divifion,  and  ufually  holds  his  court  at  Ramfey. 
They  are  not  obliged  by  law  to  fit  in  thefe  places;  but 
each  may  hold  his  court  wherever  he  may  deem  moft  con¬ 
venient,  within  his  own  diftriCt.  According  to  Chalo- 
ner,  he  might  decide  3  caufe  even  walking  or  riding  upon 
the  highway,  provided  the  parties  were  in  his  prefence. 
On  entering  upon  the  functions  of  his  office  he  takes  the 
following  oath  upon  the  Bible  :  “  By  this  book,  and  by 
the  holy  contents  thereof,  and  by  the  wonderful  works 
that.  God  hath  miraculoufiy  wrought  in  heaven  above, 
and  in  the  earth  beneath,  in  fix  days  and  (even  nights, 
2.  A.  B.  do.  fwear  that  I  will,  without  refpeft.of  favour 
or  friendftiip,  love  or  gain,  confanguinity  or  affinity,  envy 
&r  malice,  execute  the  laws  of  this  ifie  juftly,  betwixt  our 
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fovereign  lord  the  king  and  his  fubjefts  within  this  ifie, 
and  betwixt  party  and  party,  as  indifferently  as  the  her¬ 
ring’s  back-bone  doth  lie  in  the  tnidft  of  the  fifh.”  The 
(ummons  of  appearance  to  any  party  concerned  was  for¬ 
merly,  and  even  till  the  year  1763,  nothing  more  than  his 
name  or  its  initial,  marked  by  the  deemfter  upon  a  piece 
of  blue  (lone  or  (late.  This,  with  two-pence,  was  given 
to  the  fumner,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  (how  it  to  the  party, 
to  tell  him  who  was  the  plaintiff,  and  let  him  know  the 
requisite  time  of  appearance.  It  is  now  in  writing  upon 
paper,  and  cells  fixpence.  The  deemfter  has  an  extenfive 
jurifdiftion,  being  competent  to  decide  all  caufes  exceed¬ 
ing  the  value  of  forty  (hillings,  not  being  aftions  where 
damages  are  to  be  affeffed,  or  fuch  as  come  properly  be¬ 
fore  the  chancellor;  all  fuch  as  refpeft  defamation,  (lan¬ 
der,  or  fimple  breach  of  peace;  and  all  appeals  from  the 
judgment  of  the  high-bailiff.  The  caufe  is  ufually  de¬ 
termined  at  the  firft  hearing  ;  and  an  appeal  from  his  de¬ 
cifion  Tnay  be  made  to  the  court  of  common  law  or  of 
chancery,  as  the  cafe  may  require;  the  aftion  having  ori¬ 
ginated  here  or  in  the  high-bailiff’s  court  making  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  this  refpebt. 

A  court  of  common  law  is  held  at  Caftletown  and  at 
Ramfey  four  times  in  the  year,  the  term  commencing  one 
week  later  at  the  latter  than  at  the  former  place.  The 
coroner  opens  the  court  with  this  proclamation:  “I  do 
fence  this  court  that  no  manner  of  perfon  do  quarrel  or 
brawl,  nor  moled  the  audience,  and  that  they  do  anfwer 
when  they  are  called,  by  licence  of  the  king  and  this  court. 
I  draw  witnefs  to  the  whole  audience  that  the  court  is 
fenced.”  The  bufinefs  of  this  court  confills  chiefly  in 
trying  civil  aftions,  where  damages  are  to  be  awarded, 
and  in  hearing  appeals  from  the  decifion  of  the  deemfter; 
yet  the  deemfter  fometimes  prefides  in  the  name  of  the 
governor.  From  the  decifion  of  this  court,  an  appeal,  to 
be  profecuted  within  fix  months,  may  in  all  cafes  be  made 
to  the  houfe  of  keys. 

The  court  of  chancery  is  one  of  law  and  of  equity.  It 
takes  cognizance  of  frauds  refpefting  titles  to  eltates  real, 
when  bond  to  prove  their  exillence  has  been  given,  but 
not  otherwife;  of  difputes  concerning  mortgages;  of  ac¬ 
tions  perfonal,  where  accounts  are  unliquidated;  of  the 
eftates  of  perlons  infolvent  or  abfeonded,  and  difputes  re¬ 
fpefting  them  5  of  all  civil  caufes  of  arreft,  except  at  the 
fuit  of  the  crown ;  and  of  extravagant  cods,  awarded  by 
inferior  courts.  There  is  not  any  well-defined  line  be¬ 
tween  thofe  caufes  which  ought  to  be  brought  before  the 
deemfter,  and  thofe  which  ought  to  be  brought  before  the 
governor.  The  court  is  held  at  Caftletown  on  the  firft 
Thurfday  in  every  month,  harvell-time  excepted.  The 
plaintiff,  by  himfelf  or  counfel,  opens  the  caufe,  and  proves 
it  by  vvitneffes,  which  the  defendant  may  crofs-examine. 
Then  the  defendant  makes  out  his  cafe  by  witneffes,  crofs- 
examined  by  the  plaintiff.  The  evidence  of  the  parties 
themfelves  is  not  admitted.  It  is  not  nfual  in  any  of  the 
courts,  except  in  fpecial  cafes,  to  make  at  the  time  any 
minutes  of  the  evidence,  though  the  aftion  and  determi¬ 
nation  are  recorded.  The  defendant  having  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  by  himfelf  or  attorney,  the  chancellor  may,  at  his 
plealure,  either  decide  the  caufe  at  once,  or  pollpone  it 
to  a  future  fitting;  but,  if  the  defendant  difobey  the  futn- 
mons,  the  decree  cannot  be  made  till  the  fourth  court. 
The  governor  is  authorifed  to  make,  from  time  to  time, 
whatever  rules  and  orders  lie  may  think  proper,  in  his 
own  praftice  and  proceedings.  From  his  decifion,  or  from 
that  of  the  houfe  of  keys,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
king  of  England  in  council,  in  any  caufe  not  lower  in 
value  than  five  pounds;  and  his  decilion  is- abfolutely 
final. 

No  aftion  of  arreft  can  be  granted  againft  a  landed 
man,  or  native  of  the  ifie,  to  iinprilon  or  hold  him  to  bail, 
to  appear  at  any  court,  on  account  of  a  civil  aftion,  un¬ 
lefs  he  has  obtained  the  governor’s  pafs,  or  there  is  fome 
juft  caufe  to  believe  that  he  defigns  to  go  off  the  ifland; 
debts  due,  or  fnppofed  to  be  due,  to  the  crown,  being  ex- 
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eeptions  to  this  rule.  Any  perfon  profccuted  for  a  fo¬ 
reign  debt,  by  an  aftion  of  arreft,  can  be  held  to  bail  only 
for  his  perfonal  appearance,  and  for  the  forth-coming  of 
what  goods 'lie  has  upon  the  ifland  ;  his  clothes  and  mo¬ 
ney  continuing  his  own.  Hence  it  is,  that  Grangers  who, 
from  misfortune  or  fraudulent  defign,  have  left  their  cre¬ 
ditors,  and  brought  with  them  the  remainder  of  their  pro¬ 
perty,  find  a  fafe  afylum  here.  A  creditor,  or  his  agent, 
in  oyder  to  procure  an  arreft,  mull  make  an  affidavit  be¬ 
fore  the  clerk  of  the  rolls,  or  other  perfon,  duly  auf ho¬ 
nied,  wherein  is  to  be  fpecified  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
and  in  what  manner  it  was  contracted.  If  >a  debtor  is 
about  to  leave  the  ifland  without  fettling  an  account,  the 
water-bailiff  may,  upon  affidavit  of  the  creditor,  grant 
his  authority  to  take  him  into  cuftody,  to  detain  him  for 
the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  not  longer;  this  time 
being  amply  fufficient  for  procuring  a  regular  arreft. 

The  eccleiiaftical  court  takes  cognizance  of  adultery, 
fornication,  fwearing  and  curling,  probates  of  wills,  grant¬ 
ing  letters  of  adminiftration  and  tuition,  of  children’s 
goods,  fubtrafting  of  tithes,  defamations,  drunkennels ; 
and  do  appeal  can,  in  thefe  cafes,  be  made  from  its  deci- 
lion.  The  caufes,  when  important,  are  determined  by  ju¬ 
ries  impannelled  by  the  vicars-general.  The  arch-deacon 
has  alternate  jurifdiftion  with  the  biffiop  in  inferior  caufes ; 
and  holds  his  court  in  perfon,  or  by  his  official,  as  the  bi- 
Ihop  does  by  the  vicars-general.  The  ecclefiaftichl  judges 
poflefled  great  power  over  the  perfon  of  the  fubjeft,  till 
the  year  1737,  at  which  time  it  was  much  diminilhed. 
They  could  no  longer  imprifon,  except  for  a  Ihort  time, 
in  certain  cafes;  and  the  finesand  imprifonments  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  were  no  longer  dilcretionary.  Townley 
mentions  a  curious  prefentment  delivered  in  at  the  bi- 
fliop’s  court,  held  at  Kirk-Chrilt  Lezayre,  during  his  re- 
fidence  at  Douglas :  “  The  devil  take  Billy  Wactleworth 
for  having  fucli  bad  ale.”  The  offence  being  proved,  the 
offender  was  lubjected  to  a  fine. 

No  perfon  can  aft  as  an  attorney,  or  plead  in  any  other 
than  his  own  caufe,  till  he  has  received  a  licence  from  the 
governor;  and  it  is-  not  ufual  for  the  governor  to  grant 
his  licence  to  any  but  a  native,  nor  even  to  him  till  he 
has  ferved  an  apprenticeffiip  of  five  years  to  the  clerk  of 
the  rolls. 

We  cannot  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  expence 
of  litigation,  than  by  furnifhing  a  few  examples  of  the 
fees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  law  in  taxing  colts,  as  co¬ 
pied  from  Woods.  Fourteen-pence  is  the  coft  of  a  fum- 
mons  to  the  court  of  chancery  ;  fix-pence  to  the  deemfter’s 
court ;  and  three-pence  is  the  value  of  a  grant  of  execu¬ 
tion.  The  entering  of  an  aftion,  or  of  an  appeal,  to  be 
determined  in  chancery,  cofts  fix-pence  for  one  fide  of  half 
a  (beet  of  paper,  and  one  halfpenny  for  every  twenty-four 
words  afterwards  ;  the  copy  of  a  decree,  the  fame.  ’For 
the  probate  of  a  will  is.  2d.  is  charged;  for  a  grant  of 
adminiftration,  3s.  4d.  An  attorney  charges  2s.  nd.  for 
•a  retainer  ;  3s.  4-d.  for  receiving  inftructions  ;  3s.  6d.  per 
fheet  for  a  bill  of  chancery,  written,  the  laft  fheet  except¬ 
ed,  on  all  fides ;  for  filing,  and  receiving  a  copy  of  it, 
is.  9d.  for  drawing  a  petition,  2s.  nd.  per  fheet;  for  a 
motion  in  court,  2s.  nd.  for  drafting  an  anfwer  for  the 
defendant,  2s.  nd.  for  preparing  and  producing  a  brief, 
3s.  4d.  per  fheet ;  for  arguing  a  caufe,  or  attending  to  ex¬ 
amine  evidence  before  the  chancellor,  5s.  tod.  before  the 
deemfter,  2s.  nd._  for  attending  any  court  upon  bufinefs, 
12s.  3d.  per  day,  befides  profeffional  fees ;  for  travelling 
ex pences,  is.  2d.  per  mile. 

Capital  crimes  are  very  rare  in  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  the 
laws  refpefting  them  are  confequently  few  and  fhort.  No 
diftinftion  is  made  in  any  of  the  llatutes  between  princi¬ 
pal  and  acceffory,  except  in  this  one  inllance  ;  that  the 
hufband,  if  he  concealed  his  wife’s  felony,  was  equally 
implicated  in  the  guilt. 

Among  the  laws  reduced  to  writing  in  1424,  treafon  is 
thus  defined :  Fifing  upon  the  lord  or  his  lieutenant;  or 
ftriking  in  his  prelence  any  of  his  waged  men,  or  fer- 
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vants  ;  robbing  him  in  any  court,  after  fence  made ;  mur¬ 
muring  and  riling  at  a  Tinwald-court;  conftraining  him 
to  hold  a  Tinwald-court;  relieving  or  concealing  a  rebel, 
knowing  him  to  be  one.  In  1646  another  crime  was 
ranked  under  tills  denomination,  counterfeiting  any  cur¬ 
rent  coin  of  the  ifland,  or  bringing  in,  defignedly,  any 
falfe  money,  and  making  payment  with  it.  Thus  treafon 
was  extended  to  a  copper  coinage;  and  not  confined,  as 
in  England,  to  that  of  gold  and  filver.  The  offence  was 
unknown  till  the  year  in  which  the  aft  palled. 

No  offender  can  be  convifted  of  any  capital  crime  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  jury,  at  the  court  of  general-goal  delivery  ;  but 
formerly,  as  we  learn  by  the  laws  written  in  1422,  he 
might  be  condemned  without  any  trial,  for  an  attack  upon 
the  lord  or  his  lieutenant.  At  that  period,  it  was  the  cul- 
tom  in  England  to  hang  rebel-leaders  without  any  form 
of  trial.  The  puniflunent  of  a  traitor  is,  to  be  drawn 
with  wild  horfes  and  hanged ;  to  have  his  head  cut  off 
and  ftuck  upon  the  tower  of  Caftle  Rufhen  ;  and  to  have 
the  body  quartered ;  one  quarter  to  be  expofed  at  each  of 
the  four  chief  towns.  His  goods  became  forfeited  to  the 
lord. 

“  That  which  toucheth  treafon”  is  thus  defined :  Strik¬ 
ing  any  one  within  a  court,  and  within  twenty-four  paces 
of  the  lord  or  his  lieutenant;  the  punifhment  for  which 
offence  is  the  forfeiture  of  life  and  goods  ;  if  beyond  this 
diftance,  or  in  the  prefence  of  the  lord  or  his  lieutenant 
out  of  court,  the  offender  is  punifhable  at  the  lord’s  plea- 
fure  ;  and  is  all'o  liable  to  have  damages  awarded  againft 
him  in  a  court  of  law,  as  a  fatisfaftion  for  the  aflaulf. 

Againft  the  compounding  of  felony,  a  great  breach  of 
public  juftice,  there  was’ no  law  till  the  year  1736.  The 
puniflunent  of  it  is,  Amply  a  fine  to  the  lord,  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  court,  not  exceeding  61.  13s.  4d. 

An  efcape,  or  an  attempt  to  eicape,  from  prifon,  does 
not  fubjeft  the  party  himfelf  to  any  legal  puniflunent,  nor 
was  there  till  1736  any  law  in  force  to  punifh  fuch  as  al- 
fifted  him.  Affifting  a  criminal  to  efcape  from  prifon 
now  fubjefts  the  offender  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  ; 
affifting  a  debtor  to  efcape  from  prifon,  or  from  the  ifland, 
without  a  pafs,  to  a  penalty  of  three  pounds  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  alibis  debts.  Should  his  effects  be  infufficient 
for  the  purpofe,  his  goods  are  to  be  feized  and  fold  ;  he  i* 
to  be  imprifoned  for  three  months,  and  publicly  whipped 
at  the  four  towns.  Any  one  conveying  another  off  the 
ifland,  without  a  pafs,  is  liable  to  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
and  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  to  the  lord.  An  officer  in  each 
of  the  four  towns  has  blank  paffes  ready  figned,  which 
he  immediately  fills  up  and  delivers,  on  the  payment  of 
ninepence,  unlefs  a  debt  be  fworn  againft  the  party  in  or¬ 
der  to  detain  him. 

Perfons  fufpefted  of  perjury  were  to  be  tried  at  the  fpi- 
ritual  court.  Fine  and  imprifonment,  with  church-cen- 
fures,  were  the  only  punifiiment,  and  not  the  pillory  and 
lofs  of  ears,  as  is  generally  imagined.  A  juryman  taking 
a  fee,  is  made,  ipjo  faBo,  guilty  of  perjury  ;  being  treated 
with  liquor,  he  is  to  be  fined  6s.  8d.  and  dif'charged.  A 
councilman,  before  hs  takes  his  feat,  is  fworn  not  to  di¬ 
vulge  the  fecrets  of  the  council;  ftiould  he  be  convifted 
of  fo  doing,  'he  is  fubjeft  to  difmiffal,  and  a  penalty  of 
three  pounds. 

The  firfl  limitation  of  intereft  was  made  in  1649,  when 
ten  percent,  per  annum  was  the  greatell  rate  allowed.  A 
contraft  for  a  higher  rate  was  only  fo  far  invalid  as  refpeft- 
ed  the  excefs.  But,  fifty  years  afterwards,  at  which  time 
intereft  was  reduced  to  fix  per  cent,  any  contraft  for  a 
higher  fum  was  not  only  declared  to  be  ufurious  and  ut¬ 
terly  void,  but  fubjefted  the  lender  to  a  forfeiture  of  tre¬ 
ble  the  amount  to  the  lord;  and  thus  Hands  the  law  at 
prefent. 

A  perfon  marrying  a  couple  in  any  manner  contrary  to 
law,  if  a  native,  is  to  be  tranfported  for  fourteen  years  to 
fome  of  his  majefty’s  plantations  in  America;  if  an  alien, 
is  to  be  put  into  the  pillory  for  an  hour,  have  his.  ears 
cut  off,  be  imprifoned,  fined  in  a  fum  not  exceeding  fifty 
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pounds,  and  bamfhed.  Profecutions  for  the  offence,  the 
offender  continuing  in  the  ifland,  muff:  be  commenced 
within  three  years.  This  aft,  pafled  in  1757,  is  the  firft 
that  inflifts  the  punifbment  of  tranfportation.  Making  a 
falfe  entry,  or  altering  an  entry  in  the  parifh-regifter  with 
evil  intent,  is  a  crime  punifbable  by  death.  For  bigamy 
or  polygamy  there  was  not  in  England,  until  the  reign  of 
James I.  any  other  punifhment  than  eccleffaffical  cenfure; 
and  this  is  ftill  the  cafe  in  Man.  The  fecond  marriage  is 
null,  and  the  children  confequently  illegitimate. 

Of  the  various  fpecies  of  homicide,  none  fliort  of  mur¬ 
der  is  rendered  criminal.  The  punifhment  for  this  of¬ 
fence  is  capital,  death,  and  the  forfeiture  of  property. 
For  a  rape,  the  punifhment  is  capital,  unlefs  the  woman 
be  unmarried.  In  this  cafe  fhe  has  her  choice,  either  to 
hang,  behead,  or  marry,  the  offender.  (Statute-book, 
anno  1577.)  No  inffance  of  a  conviction  is  upon  record, 
and  only  one  traditionary.  The  unnatural  crime,  which 
is  made  capital  by  datute  of  1665,  is  only  that  between 
man  and  beaft,  not  that  between  man  and  man. 

Not  only  is  burglary  felonious,  but  alfo  entering  a  houfe 
•without  a  door,  if  there  be  but  two  flicks  acrols  the  door¬ 
way,  or  a  bundle  of  gorfe  reared  up  there.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  neither  this  crime  nor  that  of  murder  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  flatute-book,  although  one  part  of  it  was 
intended  to  include  the  whole  common  or  cuftomary  law 
of  Man.  Theft  is  divided  into  great  and  fmall  ;  that 
which  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  value  of  fixpence  half¬ 
penny,  and  that  which  is  under  fixpence  halfpenny.  The 
firft  includes  necelfarily  theft  of  fheep,  lamb,  goat,  kid, 
fwine,  or  honey  taken  from  bee-hives  5  the  crime  is  capi¬ 
tal.  The  fecond  offence,  called  petty  larceny,  fubjefts 
the  offender  to  corporal  punifhment  and  imprifonment  at 
the  difcretion  of  the  court. 

Forgery  was  not  punifhable  in  England,  till  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  except  at  common  law.  The  crime  was  in 
no  cafe  capital.  Commerce  and  paper-credit  fo  much  fn- 
creafe  the  temptation  and  the  opportunity,  that  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  flatutes  have  fince  this  period  been  found 
neceffary,  and  there  is  now  fcarcely  an  inffance  wherein 
fraudulent  forgery  is  not  felonious.  The  Manks  laws 
are  ftill  filent  upon  the  fubjeifl.  Only  one,  and  that  a 
modern  inffance,  has  occurred.  We  have  remarked  the 
abundance  of  card  tickets,  payable  on  demand,  and  equally 
current  with  the  filver  coin.  Several  forged  ones,  for 
five  (hillings  each,  were  iffued  in  the  name  of  a  gentleman, 
refident  at  Peel,  accuftomed  to  have  his  notes  in  circula¬ 
tion.  The  criminal  was  detefled,  and  confefl'ed  the  fraud. 
It  could  not  be  confidered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
a  civil  debt.  The  matter  was  in  fome  way  compounded, 
and  the  prifoner  fet  at  liberty.  When  a  fummons  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  court  was  nothing  elfe  than  a  piece  of  marked 
done,  we  may  eafily  fuppofe  that  an  error  or  a  perverfton 
of  its  ufe  might  frequently  happen.  To  counterfeit  or 
make  falfe  ufe  of  the  governor’s  token  fubjeiled  the  offen¬ 
der  to  a  fine  of  20s.  of  the  deemfter’s  token,  to  a  fine  of 
10s.  befides  imprifonment,  in  either  cafe,  during  the  go¬ 
vernor’s  pleafure. 

The  courts  were  not  formerly  courts  of  record.  The 
laws  were  locked  up  in  the  breads  of  the  governor  and 
deemilers,  conveyed  by  oral  tradition  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another,  and  known  to  the  people  only  by  the  len- 
tence  which  they  decreed.  This  practice  was  followed 
by  the  more  eligible  plan  of  keeping  precedents,  as  guides 
for  future  determinations.  Even  then,  they  were  kept 
by  three  locks,  their  refpeflive  keys  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  three  chief  officers  of  date,  from  the  fcrutinizing  eye 
of  the  vulgar  5  nor  were  they,  till  the  fifteenth  century, 
generally  known  to  the  body  of  the  people. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  relating  a  few  anecdotes  arif- 
ing  out  of  the  real  or  fuppofed  privileges  of  the  ifland. 
Mr.  Woods  informs  us,  that,  “although  perfons  having 
debts  abroad  or  actions  determined  againit  them  are  pri¬ 
vileged,  excepting  lb  far  as  relpefts  their  moveable  pro¬ 


perty,  yet  no  afylutn  is  here  afforded  for  any  one  guilty 
of  criminal  conduct.” 

A  few’  years  ago,  a  dock-broker  of  the  name  of  Da¬ 
niels,  nephew  to  Mr.  Goldfmid,  arrived  here  from  Lon¬ 
don  with  about  eleven  thoufand  pounds  in  his  pocket. 
He  had  been  employed  by  a  perfon  to  fell  out  dock  to  the 
amount  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  thoufand  pounds,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  money  of  the  purchafer.  He  gave  his  employ¬ 
er,  as  is  u filial,  a  draft  upon  his  banker  for  "the  amount ; 
but  not  thinking  proper  to  pay  in  any  of  the  (urn  received, 
and  not  having  fufficient  effects  there,  the  draft  was  re¬ 
turned  for  non-payment,  and  the  drawer  was  not  to  be 
found.  It  appears  evident  from  the  tranfaclion  that  his 
defign  was  fraudulent ;  but  not  more  fo  than  that  of  any 
perfon  purchafing  goods,  re-felling  them,  and  making  off 
with  the  money  ;  which  latter  praftice  is  deemed  in  law, 
unlefs  the  articles  be  bought  under  falfe  pretences,  to  be 
a  private  and  not  a  public  wrong.  There  is  no  law  to 
prevent  a  man’s  drawing  upon  his  banker  for  a  greater 
fum  than  the  effeCts  in  his  hands.  The  vendor,  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  draft  inftead  of  cadi,  took  it  upon  the  reputed 
credit  and  integrity  of  Daniels;  and,  although  many  per¬ 
fons  confidered  the  tranfaftion  as  a  fraud  which  the  law 
could  reach,  yet  the  greater  number  of  thofe  well  in¬ 
formed  on  fubjeCts  of  this  nature  did  not  imagine  it  to 
be  fo.  Of  the  former  opinion  was  the  chief  magiftrate  of 
the  city  of  London,  who,  on  complaint  being  made  to 
him,  gave  immediate  directions  to  have  the  offender  ad- 
vertifed  in. all  the  papers,  with  a  reward  for  his  apprehen- 
fion.  Thefe  advertifements  very  accurately  deferibed  his 
perfon  ;  and  the  high-bailiff  of  Douglas  was  the  fird  who 
perceived  a  refemblance  between  their  defeription  and  a 
gentleman  who  had  lately  taken  lodgings  in  that  town. 
He  communicated  his  fufpicions  to  others,  and  an  exa¬ 
mination  was  determined  upon.  The  account  which  he 
gave  of  himfelf  was  fo  contradictory  as  nearly  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  opinion;  and,  inftead  of  conveying  him  to  the 
caftle,  the  more  lenient  meafure  was  adopted  of  placing 
fentinels  at  the  door  of  his  apartments  till  the  governor’s 
pleafure  could  be  known.  He  afterwards  confeffed  to  the 
lieutenant-governor  and  the  high-bailiff,  that  their  fuf¬ 
picions  were  well  founded.  The  council  was  convened 
upon  the  occafion,  and  it  was  determined  to  deliver  him 
into  the  cuftody  of  twoBow-ftreet  officers,  who  had  come 
in  purfuit  of  him.  It  was  thought  expedient  to  gain  Da¬ 
niels’  confent  to  return.  This  and  the  money  in  his  pof¬ 
leffion  were  obtained  by  the  officers,  ort  giving  their  pro- 
mife  that  no  criminal  profecution  fhould  be  carried  on 
againft  him.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  a  procel's  of  this 
nature  was,  neverthelefs,  immediately  commenced  ;  but 
he  was  finally  acquitted  by  the  jury.  This  tranfaclion 
gave  rife  to  a  long  paper  war,  carried  on  by  the  high-bai¬ 
liff,  and  a  refident  of  Douglas,  fuppofed  to  be  fir  John 
Macartney,  through  the  medium  of  the  Manks  Weekly 
Journal,  refpeCting  the  legality  of  the  arreft.  It  was  af¬ 
firmed  by  the  former  to  be  legal,  on  account  of  the  crimi¬ 
nality  of  the  party  ;  and  of  precedents  in  fimitar,  or  lefs 
fraudulent,  cafes.  The  latter  urged,  with  fome  plaufibi- 
lity,  that  it  was  at  leaft  a  queftion  which  admitted  of 
doubt ;  that  it  had  been  the  immemorial  cudom  in  all 
doubtful  cafes,  to  fummon  the  keys  and  take  their  opinion 
upon  the  fubjeCl;  and  that  the  delivery  of  Daniels,  with¬ 
out  previoudy  fo  doing,  was  an  illegal  a£t.  Soon  after 
the  agitation  of  this  queftion,  the  high-bailiff  publifhed 
in  the  Manks  paper,  a  refolution  which  he  intended  to 
move  in  the  houfe  of  keys,  himfelf  being  a  member  of 
that  body,  that  all  privileges  enjoyed  by  foreigners  fhould 
be  annulled,  and  that  the  ifland  fhould  be  no  longer  an 
afylum  for  the  unfortunate  or  the  fraudulent.  His 
former  opponent  was  again  roufed  to  action.  He  affferted, 
that  much  of  the  profperity  of  the  country  arofe  from  its 
being  the  refidence  of  ftrangers  (himfelf  being  one),  and 
that  without  them  it  would  be  a  miferable  place.  The 
framer  of  the  bill  replied,  that  it  would  be  more  credita- 
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bleto  the  ifland  to  be  without  fuel)  ftrangers  as  he  alluded 
to.  The  controverfy  died  away,  either  without  any  bill 
of  the  kind  being  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the 
legiftature,  or  of  its  being  quietly  negatived. 

Since  the  affair  of  Daniels,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ap¬ 
prehend  and  take  away  a  gentleman,  now  refider.t  at 
Douglas,  for  having  fent  a  challenge  to  a  nobleman  in 
Ireland,  both  at  that  time  refiding  there,  and  having  been 
confequently  indifted  by  the  grand  jury  for  his  breach  of 
the  peace.  A  correfpondence  again  took  place  between 
the  governor  and  the  fecretary.  The  former  finally  de¬ 
clined  to  ill'ue  any  order  for  his  appreher.fion,  probably 
not  thinking  it  a  matter  of  fufficient  criminality,  and 
knowing  that  the  objeft  of  the  indictment  was  merely  to 
procure  his  return  to  Ireland,  where  he  might  have  been 
arreffed  for  a  debt  of  20,000b  due  to  his  lordlhip,  tor  da¬ 
mages  recovered  in  an  aftion  againft  the  defendant,  for 
criminal  converfation  with  his  lady.  For  the  debt,  in¬ 
deed,  he  was  here  arreffed,  according  to  the  Manks  law  ; 
and  for  a  ffiort  time  confined  in  the  caftle  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  the  plainti  If  being  apprehenfive  that  he  would  other- 
wife  make  his  efcape  from  the  ifland,  while  the  more  im¬ 
portant  cafe  was  pending.  On  its  being  decided,  he  was 
immediately  releafed,  his  opponent  well  underftanding, 
that,  although  he  was  a  man  of  property,  he  took  care  to 
have  none  liable  to  feizure. 

It  feems  now  fufliciently  determined  by  precedents, 
that,  except  in  merely  civil  cafes,  no  perfons  are  here  pri¬ 
vileged  from  the  common  courfe  of  law,  unlefs  the  go¬ 
vernor  refufe,  as  he  did  in  the  one  laft  mentioned,  to  fanc- 
tion  fuch  proceeding.  In  cafe  of  notorious  criminality 
he  would  never  do  fo. 

When  a  debtor,  whom  the  law  cannot  reach,  has  taken 
refuge  upon  the  ifland,  it  has  not  unfrequently  been  the 
cuftom  for  a  creditor  to  hire  five  or  fix  men  to  carry 
him  away  by  force.  They  feize  him  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  hurry  him  into  a  boat,  and  thence  put  him  on¬ 
board  a  veil'd  lying  ready  to  receive  him.  The  Manks 
government  has  not  interfered  or  made  any  inquiry  into 
finch  tranfaftions.  It  is  a  remarkable  fad,  that  all  who 
have  been  thus  carried  away  were  Scotch  drovers;  perfons, 
employed  to  buy  and  fell  cattle,  who  by  fraudulent. means 
had  obtained  large  films  of  money,  and  who  had  brought 
in  their  pockets  feveral  thoufand  pounds.  An  inftance 
of  the  kind  happened  lately  at  Douglas.  A  drover  of  re¬ 
puted  honeffy  had  obtained  money  to  a  confiderable 
amount  from  various  perfons,  under  the  pretence  of  mak¬ 
ing  for  them  advantageous  purchafes  of  cattle.  Having 
amafled  as  much  as  poflible,  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
Whitehaven,  intending  to  (pend  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  the 
fuppofed  place  of  fecurfty,  his  ill-gotten  wealth.  The 
wind  was  boifterous  and  adverfe;  no  veffel  would  put  to 
fea.  Difappointed  and  fearful  of  delay,  he  proceeded  to 
Liverpool,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  two  or  three  days 
in  that  town,  awaiting  the  departure  of  a  veffel  for  the 
defired  port.  In  the  mean  time  the  creditors  heard  of  his 
decampment ;  and,  judging  it  probable  that  he  had  fled 
to  the  privileged  ifland,  determined,  if  poflible,  to  ufe  force 
againft  fraud.  .  One  to  whom  he  owed  1200I,  embarked 
without  delay,  and  arrived  at  Douglas  before  his  debtor. 
He  was  permitted  by  law  to  imprifion  any  debtor  till  he 
could  find  bail  for  his  perfonal  appearance,  and  the  deli¬ 
vering  up  of  his  effefts  upon  the  ifland,  or  till  the  aftion, 
never  long  poftponed,  could  be  heard  ;  and,  ftill  expect¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  drover,  he  procured  a  warrant  to  ar- 
reft  him.  He  hired  a  veflel  and  half  a  dozen  fturdy  fel¬ 
lows,  and  examined  each  (hip  as  it  arrived.  At  length 
came  the  packet  from  Liverpool,  and  the  debtor  on  land¬ 
ing  was  conveyed  to  prilon.  A  perfon  who  has  power 
to  confine  another,  has  power  alfo  to  releafe  him.  In  the 
du(k  of  the  evening  he  fet  his  men  upon  the  watch,  and 
difmiffed  the  aftion.  The  prifon  is  clofe  to  the  fea  ;  the 
gate  was  thrown  open,  and  out  walked  the  drover,  exult¬ 
ing  in  the  confirmation  of  his  liberty,  and  the  fuccefs  of 
his  plans.  Scarcely  had  the  door  (hut  after  him,  when  he 
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was  feized  by  the  men  in  waiting,  hurried  to  a  boat,  and 
thence  put  on-board  a  veffel  which  brought  him  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

It  now  only  remains  to  add  a  very  few  words  as  to  the 
revenues  of  the  Ifle  of  Man. 

In  the  time  of  the  laft  earl  of  Derby  who  was  lord  of 
Man,  the  cuftoms  were  eftimated  at  2500I.  per  annum, 
and  were  farmed  by  him  to  an  Englifh  merchant.  The 
public  expenditure  of  the  lame  sera  was  700!.  per  annum. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  century,  the  fimuggling-trade 
had  fo  much  increafed,  that  the  duke  of  Athol,  the  lord, 
obtained  for  his  private  ufe  the  annual  furplns  of  nearly 
fix  thoufand  pounds,  Britifh.  An  abftraft  of  the  clear 
revenue,  derived  from  the  ifland  by  the  lord,  for  the  ten 
years  beginning  with  1754-  and  ending  with  1763,  drawn 
up  previoufly  to  the  fale,  (’cutes  the  average  annual  amount 
to  be  7293I.  os.  6d.  arifing  as  follows  : 

Income  for  the  Average  Income 


10  Years. 

Land  revenue  -  -  -  -  13,981  n 

I 

per  Aim. 

1,398  2  5 

Clear  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  64,2 1 7 

O 

si 

6,421 

14- 

0] 

Clear  revenue  for  herrings  1,258 

8 

10 

125 

1 6 

1 1 

Felons’  goods,  waifs,  ltrays, 
forfeitures,  wrecks,  fines, 

perquifites,  See.  -  -  -  1,042 

3 

3t 

104 

+ 

4 

Impropriated  tithes  -  -  2,305 

O 

4 2 

230 

10 

0 

Abbey  temporalities  -  -  1,217 

10 

0 

121 

15 

0 

Income  of  land  in  the  hands 

of  the  lord  of  Man  -  -  1,063 

J9 

5i 

106 

7 

1 1 

85,085 

6 

62 

8,508 

10 

8 

72,930 

5 

6 

7,293 

0 

6 

The  revenues  given  up  to  England  forthefum  of  70,0001. 
Iterling,  Britifh,  were  only  thofe  of  the  fecond  and  third 
heads,  amounting  to  5,612k  3s.  8d.  per  annum. 

Public  fervices,  for  which  internal  taxes,  continual  or 
occaiional,  are  levied,  are  of  four  forts  ;  the  building  or 
repairing  of  churches;  the  building  of  bridges;  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  keeping  in  order  high-roads;  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy. 

No  church  can  be  erefted  at  the  public  expence  with¬ 
out  an  efpecial  act  of  Tinwald.  It  is  cultomary  for  fuch 
aft  to  fpecify  in  what  manner  the  neceffary  money  is 
to  be  raifed  ;  and  each  parifh  is  obliged  to  bear  its  own  ' 
burden.  The  repairing  of  a  church  is  a  lefs  important 
matter,  and  its  neceflity  or  expediency  is  determined  by 
a  majority  of  the  pariihioners  theinfelves,  convened  by 
the  church-warden  for  that  purpofe.  The  money,  re- 
quifite  for  defraying  the  expences,  is  levied  upon  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  proportion  to  their  rentals. 

The  building  of  a  bridge  requires  a  previous  aft  of 
Tinwald.  The  expence  incurred  is  ufually  defrayed  by 
an  annual  poll-tax  of  one  penny  upon  all  the  inhabitants, 
continued  till  a  fufficient  lum  is  received. 

The  high-road  fund,  a  moft  eflential  one,  arifes  from  a 
tax  of  12s.  6d.  upon  every  retailer  of  ale  or  fpirits  ;  a  tax 
upon  lands  and  houfes  ;  a  tax  upon  dogs  ;  and  fome  few 
and  very  trifling  fines.  The  proprietor  of  each  quarter- 
land  was  to  furnifh  four  men  for  one  day  or  term,  or  com¬ 
pound  for  their  labour  ;  other  lands  and  houfes,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  rent.  The  penalty  of  not  complying  with  the 
notice  of  the  parochial  furveyor  to  (end  fuch  labourers 
was  one  (hilling  for  each  man  deficient.  One  cart  with 
two  horfes  and  a  driver,  when  required,  were  confidered 
equal  to  four  men.  All  the  inhabitants  of  a  parilli,  pofi- 
feifing  land  or  houfes,  were  obliged  to  contribute  thus  in 
rotation,  none  being  liable  to  more  than  three  turns  or 
days’  work  in  the  courfe  of  one  year.  This  labour,  being 
now  alrnolt  invariably  commuted  into  fums  of  money, 
produces  between  700I.  and  800I.  per  annum.  Whoever 
has,  keeps,  or  makes  ufe  of,  any  greyhound,  half-bred 
greyhound,  pointer,  fpaniel,  or  other  dog,  ufed'or  fit  for 
courting,  pointing,  fetting,  or  (booting,  is  obliged  to  pay 
fix  (hillings  annually  for  each ;  for  any  hound,  beagle,  or 
other  dog  proper  for  hunting,  or  ufied  for  that  purpofe, 

three 
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three  fhillings ;  for  all  other  dogs,  fixperscp.  This  tax 
produces  from  60!.  to  8ol.  By  tbcfe  means  is  annually 
railed  the  fum  of  nearly  1000I.  for  making  and  repairing 
high-roads. 

The  general  divifion  of  tithes  is  three-fold;  one  to  the 
bifhop,  one  to  the  lord-proprietor,  where  not  granted 
away,  and  the  remaining  one  to  the  incumbent.  The  pa¬ 
rities  of  Braddon  and  Rufhen  are  exceptions  to  this  or¬ 
der,  the  bifhop  having  one-third,  and  the  lord-proprietor 
two.  Tiie  incumbents  have  alfo  glebe-lands  and  fome 
fees,  the  former  arifing  from  private  donations  of  charita¬ 
ble  and  religious  people,  of  whom  bifhop  Wilfon  was  the 
chief.  Some  of  the  eftates  are  tithe-free,  the  owners  hav¬ 
ing  purchafed  the  tithes  of  one  of  the  lord-proprietors, 
who  was  authorifed  to  fell  them  by  an  aft  of  the  Englilh 
parliament.  Others  pay  a  modus,  ufually  a  very  final  1 
one,  in  lieu  of  payment  in  kind.  The  Calf  of  Man  does 
not  pay  any  tithe  ;  nor  fhould  it  do  fo,  fince  it  lias  not 
any  church  or  minilter  to  fupport.  It  is  alio  free,  and 
juftly  fo,  from  all  internal  taxes,  having  no  highways  of 
its  own,  and  receiving  little  advantage  from  thofe  on  the 
main  land.  There  was  formerly  a  tithe  upon  all  frefh  fifli 
landed;  upon  ale  brewed;  and  a  tithe  of  twopence  a-year 
upon  every  man  who  was  engaged  in  any  fcience  or  oc¬ 
cupation,  even  if  he  tiled  it  only  three  times  in  a  year. 
The  tithes  of  a  parifh  are  frequently  farmed  by  one  per- 
fon,  who  finds  it  his  intereft  to  make  a  composition  with 
the  farmers  individually.  Thofe  of  Ruflien  parifh  are 
now  let  for  150I.  per  annum,  and  this  is  thought  to  be 
Superior  to  an  average  of  all  the  pariflies.  * 

/The  clergy  are  entitled  to  a  few'  perquifites,  fuch  as 
church-mortuaries  of  eight  fhillings  from  any  deceadent 
leaving  twenty  fhillings  or  upwards  in  perfonal  effeiSls. 
The  clerk  had  fourpence  a-year  for  every  plough,  and 
one  penny  from  every  perfon  who  did  not  keep  a  plough, 
and  alfo  a  trifling  mortuary.  Thefe  fums  are  now  railed, 
and  have  fome  others  added  to  them.  The  coroner  was 
entitled  to  fourpence  a-year  for  every  quarter-land,  and 
to  one  penny  for  every  mill,  intack,  or  cottage.  Moll  of 
the  civil  officers  have  fome  fee  from  the  perfon  employing 
them. 

The  other  public  fervices  are  the  civil  and  military 
eftablifhments  of  the  country,  and  the  making  and  repair¬ 
ing  of  harbours,  paid  for,  flnce  the  revefting-aft,  by  the 
Britifli  government,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  cuftom-houfe  revenue. 

In  1767  aManks  poll-office  was  eftablifhed ;  and  all  re¬ 
gulations  relative  to  the  poft-office  of  Great  Britain  were 
extended  to  this  illand.  It  was  ordered,  that  a  packet 
fhould  fail  w’eekly  between  Whitehaven  and  Douglas. 
The  poftage  of  each  fingle  letter  was,  at  firft,  twopence; 
but,  when  the  rates  of  poftage  were  increafed  throughout 
Great  Britain,  this  fum  w'as  railed  to  threepence. 

From  the  fide  of  the  ifland  to  the  year  1792,  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  ifland  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  reve¬ 
nue.  In  or  about  the  year  1792,  his  majefty  appointed 
five  commiflioners  to  inquire  into  the  flate  of  the  Ifle  of 
Man.  Thefe,  on  arriving  in  the  ifland,  were  joined  by  a 
committee  of  the  keys.  Their  report,  printed,  at  a  future 
period,  for  the  ufe  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  throws 
confulerable  light  upon  the  fubjech  It  gives  the  follow- 
ing  ftatement  of  the  amount  of  cuftom-dues  for  the  year 
1790  : 

Collefled  at  Douglas  Port  -  -  -  £  2795  o  iof 

Derby  Haven  -  -  -  -  104  9  5^ 

Peel  --------  31  19  2 1 

.Ramfey  ------  86  19  4I 

3016  8  11 

This  account  doesmot  include  harbour-dues,  amounting 
to  about  300I.  per  annum,  and  the  herring-cuftom,  about 
iool.  per  annum,  appropriated  to  the  repairs  of  the  har¬ 
bours;  nor  does  it  include  the  rent  of  the  falmon-fifheries, 
22I.  per  annum,  nor  the  revenue  of  the  poft-office,  amount¬ 
ing  to  the  net  Sum  of  between  200I.  and  300I.  The  ex- 
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penditnre  of  the  fame  year,  exclufive  of  the  barbours,  was 
3272!.  as.  ad. 

I  he  duke  of  Athol  afferted,  in  the  allegations  fubmit- 
ted  the  houfe  of  commons  in  the  year  1790,  that,  for 
the  70,000k  received,  he  had  given  up  an  income  of  8000I 
per  annum.  The  ftatement  juft  given  is  fuflicient  to  fnow 
that  it  was  derived  almoft,  if  not  quite,  exclulively  from 
his  dues  on  the  fmuggling-trade.  Ail  other  branches  of 
trade  were,  at  this  time,  greatly  increafed  ;  the  duties 
were  heavier;  and  ftill  the  cuftom-houfe  revenue  was  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  expenditure.  Upon  the  fubjeft  of  the 
Athol  claims,  therefore,  we  need  not  repeat  what  we  have 
already  faid. 

ISLE  de  MOINES,  an  ifland  of  France,  in  lake  Mor- 
bihan,  with  a  town  :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Vannes. 

ISLE  de  NOE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gers  :  five  miles  north  of  Mirande. 

ISLE  PLATE,  a  Small  ifland  in  the  Englifh  Channel, 
near  the  coaft  of  France.  Lat.  48.  53.  N.  Ion.  3.  24.  W. 

ISLE  ROYAL',  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior,  lies  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north- 
weft  of  the  Ohio,  is  about  one  hundred  miles  long,  and 
in  many  places  about  forty  broad.  The  natives  fuppole 
that  this  aVid  the  other  iflands  in  the  lake  are  the  refidence 
of  the  Great  Spirit. 

ISLE  of  SKYE,  one  of  the  greateft  of  the  Weftern 
Iflands  of  Scotland,  fo  called  from  Skianack,  which  in  the 
Erfe  dialed!  figniffes  winged,  becaufe  the  two  promonto¬ 
ries  of.  Valetnels  and  Toternifh,  by  which  it  is  bounded 
on  the  north-weft  and  north-eaft,  are  Suppofed  to  refemble 
wings.  The  ifland  lies  between  the  fhire  of  Rofs  and  the 
weftern  part  of  Lewis.  According  to  the  computation 
of  Mr.  Pennant,  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  it  is 
Sixty  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  Same  in  width  where 
broadeft;  according  to  others  it  is  fifty  miles  in  length, 
and  in  fome  places  thirty  broad.  The  ifland  of  Skye  was 
formerly  divided  between  two  proprietors;  tire  Southern 
part  belonged  to  the  laird  of  Macleod,  faid  to  be  lineally 
defcended  from  Leod  fon  to  the  black  prince  of  Mari ; 
but  part  of  this  divifion  is  fallen  into  other  hands  :  the 
northern  diftrift  is  the  property  of  lord  Macdonald,  whofe 
anceftor  was  Donald  king  or  lord  of  the  ifles,  and  chief 
of  the  numerous  clan  of  Macdonalds,  who  are  counted 
the  moft  warlike  of  all  the  Highlanders.  Skye  is  part  of 
the  fhire  of  Invernefs,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  dio- 
cefe  of  the  Ifles :  on  the  fouth  it  is  parted  from  the  main 
land  by  a  channel  three  leagues  in  breadth;  though,  at 
the  ferry  of  Glenelg,  it  is  fo  narrow  that  a  man  may  be 
heard  calling  for  the  boat  from  one  fide  to  the  other. 
Skye  is  well  provided  with  a  variety  of  excellent  bays  and 
harbours. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  roughened  with  mountains. 
Some  of  which  are  fo  high  as  to  be  covered  with  fnow  on 
the  top  at  Midfummer;  in  general,  their  fides  are  clothed 
with  heath  and  grafs,  which  afford  good  pafturage  for 
fheep  and  black  cattle.  Between  the  mountains  there  are 
fome  fertile  valleys,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  land  to¬ 
wards  the  fea-coaft  is  plain  and  arable.  The  ifland  is 
well  watered  with  a  great  number  of  rivers,  above  thirty 
of  which  afford  falmon  ;  and  fome  of  them  produce  black 
mufcles  in  which  pearls  are  bred,  particularly  the  rivers 
Kilmartin  and  Ord.  Martin  was  affured  by  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  former,  that  a  pearl  hath  been  found  in  it  va¬ 
lued  at  20I.  fterling.  Here  is  alfo  a  confiderable  number 
of  frefh-water  lakes  well  ftored  with  trout  and  eels.  The 
largeft  of  thefe  lakes  takes  its  denomination  from  St.  Co- 
lumba,  to  whom  is  dedicated  a  chapel  that  Hands  upon  a 
fmall  ifle  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Skye  likewife  affords 
feveral  cataradls,  that  roar  down  the  rocks  with  great  im- 
petuofity.  That  the  ifland  has  been  formerly  covered 
with  woods,  appears  from  the  large  trunks  of  fir  and 
other  trees  daily  dug  out  of  the  bogs  and  peat-marfhes  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

From  the  height  of  the  hills,  and  proximity  of  the  fea, 
the  air  feldoin  continues  long  of  the  fame  temperature: 
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fometimes  !t  is  dry,  oftener  moift,  and  in  the  latter  end 
of  winter  and  beginning  of  fpring  cold  and  piercing  5  at 
an  average,  three  days  in  twelve  throughout  the  year  are 
fcarcely  free  from  rain,  far  lefs  from  clouds.  Thefe,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  hills,  fometimes  break  in  ufeful  and  re- 
frelhing  fhowers  ;  at  other  times,  fuddenly  burfting,  pour 
down  their  contents  with  tremendous  noife,  in  impetuous 
lorreuts  that  deluge  the  plains  below,  and  render  the 
fmalleft  rivulet  impaffable ;  which,  together  with  the 
florin y  winds  fo  common  in  this  country  in  the  months 
of  Auguft  and  September,  frequently  blaft  the  hopes,  and 
difappoint  the  expectations,  of  the  hufbandman.  Snow 
has  been  often  known  to  lie  on  the  ground  from  three  to 
feven  weeks;  and  on  the  higheft  hills,  even  in  the  middle 
of  June,  fome  fpots  of  it  are  to  be  feen.  To  this  various 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  uncertainty  of  weather,  the 
fevers  and  agues,  head-achs,  rheumatifms,  colds,  and  dy- 
fenteries,  which  are  the  prevailing  diftempers,  may  be 
afcribed.  That  it  is  far,  however,  from  being  unwhole- 
fome,  is  fufiiciently  evinced  by  experience ;  for  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are,  in  general,  as  ftrong  and  healthy,  and  arrive 
at  as  advanced  an  age,  as  thole  who  live  in  milder  cli¬ 
mates,  and  under  a  ferener  Iky.  The  gout  is  fcarcely 
known  in  this  ifland. 

The  foil  is  generally  black,  though  it  likewife  affords 
clay  of  different  colours ;  fucli  as  white,  red,  and  blue, 
and  in  fome  places  fullers’  earth.  It  is,  however,  much 
lefs  adapted  for  agriculture  than  for  pailure,  and  feldom, 
unlefs  in  very  good  years,  fupplies  itfelf  with  a  fufficiency 
of  provifions.  Yet,  though  the  foil  is  not  very  fertile  or 
rich,  it  might  with  proper  management  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  plentiful  crops.  But  the  generality  of  the  far¬ 
mers  are  fo  prejudiced  in  favour  of  old  cultoms,  and  in¬ 
deed  fo  little  inclined  to  induftry,  that  they  will  noteafily 
be  prevailed  on  to  change  them  for  better ;  efpecially  if 
the  alteration  or  amendment  propofed  be  attended  with 
expence.  Therefore,  with  refpeCt  to  improvements  in 
agriculture,  they  are  ft  ill  much  in  the  lame  ftate  as  they 
were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Ploughs,  on  a  new  and 
improved  model,  that,  in  companion  to  the  advantages 
derived  from  them,  might  be  had  at  a  moderate  expence, 
have  lately  been  introduced  into  feveral  d i ft ri <51  s  around, 
where  their  good  effects  are  manifeft  in  improving  the 
crops  and  diminilhing  the  labour  of  man  and  bead  5  but 
the  laird  of  Raafay  and  one  other  gentleman  are  the  only 
perfons  that  have  ufed  them.  The  cafcroim,  a  crooked 
kind  of  fpade,  is  almoft  the  only  inftrument  for  labour¬ 
ing  the  ground  ufed  among  the  ordinary  clafs  of  tenants. 
“  The  grain,  which  they  commit  to  the  furrows  thus  te- 
dioufty 'formed,  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon,)  is  either  oats  or  bar¬ 
ley.  They  do  not  fow  barley  without  very  copious  ma¬ 
nure,  and  then  they  expeft  from  it  ten  for  one,  an  increafe 
equal  to  that  of  better  countries.  When  their  grain  is 
arrived  at  the  ftate  which  they  mult  confider  as  ripening, 
they  do  not  cut  but  pull  the  barley:  to  the  oats  they  ap¬ 
ply  the  fickle.  Wheel-carriages  they  have  none,  but  make 
a  frame  of  timber,  which  is  drawn  by  one  liorfe,  with  two 
points  behind,  prelling  on  the  ground.  On  this  they 
fometimes  drag  home  their  Iheaves,  but  often  convey  them 
home  in  a  kind  of  panier  or  frame  of  Iticks  on  the  horfe’s 
back.  The  rocks  abound  with  kelp,  a  fea-plant,  of  which 
the  alhes  are  melted  into  glafs.  They  burn  kelp  in  great 
quantities,  and  fend  it  away  in  Ihips,  which  come  regu¬ 
larly  to  purchafe  them.  The  goats  and  the  Iheep  are 
milked  like  the  cows.  A  fingle  meal  of  a  goat  is  a 
quart,  and-of  a  Ih'eep  a  pint.’’- 

When  Mr.  Knox  vilited  this  ifland  in  1786,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  15,000:  but  between 
1790-98,  according  to  the  Statillical  Hiftory  of  Scotland, 
the  population  is  only  14,4.70. 

Various  minerals  are  found  in  Skye,  but  none  have  been 
•wrought  to  any  advantage.  Near  the  village  of  Sartle, 
the  natives  find  black  and  white  marcalites,  and  variegated 
pebbles.  The  Applefglen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch- 
fallart,  produces  beautiful  agates  of  different  colours  ; 
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Hones  of  a  purple  hue  are,  after  great  rains,  found  in  the 
rivulets:  cryllal,  of  different  colours  and  forms,  abounds 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  ifland,  as  well  as  black  and  white 
marble,  free-ltone,  lime-ftone,  and  talc:  fmall  red  and 
white  coral  is  found  on  the  fouthern  and  weftern  coafts 
in  great  abundance.  The  fuel  confifts  chiefly  of  peat  and 
turf,  which  are  impregnated  with  iron  ore ;  and  coal  has 
been  difeovered  in  feveral  didrifts ;  but  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  worth  working. 

The  wild  birds  of  all  forts  mod  common  in  the  country, 
are,  folan  geefe,  gulls,  cormorants,  cranes,  wild  geefe,  and 
wild  ducks;  eagles,  crows,  ravens,  rooks,  cuckoos,  rails, 
woodcocks,  moor-fowl,  partridges,  plover,  wild  pigeons^ 
and  blackbirds,  owls,  hawks,  fnipes,  and  a  variety  of  fmall 
birds.  In  mild  feafons,  the  cuckoo  and  rail  appear  in  the 
latter  end  of  April :  the  former  dilappears  always  before 
the  end  of  June;  the  latter  fometimes  not  till  September. 
The  woodcock  comes  in  October,  and  frequently  remains 
till  March.  The  tame  forts  of  fowl  are  geefe,  ducks, 
turkeys,  cocks,  pullets,  and  tame  pigeons. 

The  black  cattle  are  here  expofed  to  all  the  rigours  of 
the  fevere  winter  without  any  other  provender  than  the 
tops  of  the  heath  and  the  alga  marina  ;  fo  that  they  appear 
like  mere  fkeletons  in  the  fpring;  though,  as  the  grafs 
rows  up,  they  foon  become  plump  and  juicy,  the  beef 
eing  fweet,  tender,  and  finely  interlarded.  The  amphi¬ 
bious  animals  are  feals  and  otters.  Among  the  reptiles 
may  be  reckoned  vipers,  afps,  frogs,  toads,  and  three  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  ferpents:  the  firft  fpotted  black  and  white, 
and  very  poifonous;  the  fecond  yellow,  with  brown  fpots; 
and  the  third  of  a  brown  colour,  the  fmalleft  and  lealfc 
poifonous.  There  are  in  Skye  neither  rats  nor  mice;  but 
the  weafel  is  fo  frequent,  that  he  is  heard  in  houfes  rattling 
behind  chefts  or  beds,  like  rats  in  England. 

Whales,  and  cairbans  or  fun-nlh,  come  in  fometimes  to 
the  founds  after  their  prey,  but  are  rarely  purfued  with 
any  fuccefs.  The  fifties  commonly  caught  on  the  coalt 
are  herrings,  ling,  cod,  fleate,  haddock,  mackerel,  lythe, 
fye,  and  dog-fifli.  The  average  price  of  ling  at  home  is 
1 3I.  1 5s.  per  ton  ;  when  fold,  one  by  one,  if  frelh,  the  price 
is  from  3d.  to  5d.  if  cured,  from  5d.  to  7d.  The  barrel 
of  herrings  feldom  fells  under  19s.  which  is  owing  to  the 
great  difficulty  of  procuring  fait,  even  fometimes  at  any 
price;  and  the  fame  caufe  prevents  many  from  taking 
more  than  are  fuflicient  for  their  own  ufe.  The  kyle  of 
Scalpay  teems  with  oyfters,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  after 
fome  fpring-tides,  twenty  horfe-loads  of  them  are  left  upon, 
the  fands.  Near  the  village  of  Bernftill,  the  beach  yields 
mufcles  fuflicient  to  maintain  fixty  perl'ons  per  day;  this 
providential  lupply  helps  to  fupport  many  poor  families 
in  times  of  fcarcity. 

The  people  are  ftrong,  robuft,  healthy,  and  prolific. 
They  generally  profefs  the  proteftant  religion are  honeft, 
brave,  innocent,  and  hofpitable.  They  lpeak  the  language, 
wear  the  habit*  and  obferve  the  cultoms,  that  are  common 
to  all  the  Hebrides.  In  Skye  appear  many  ruins  of  Da- 
nilh  forts,  watch-towers,  beacons,  temples,  and  fepulchral 
monuments.  All  the  forts  are  known  by  the  term  Dun  ; 
fuch  as  Dun-Skudborg,  Dun-Derig,  Duff-Skerinefs,  Dun- 
David,  &c.  In  the  year  1746,  the  unfortunate  prince 
Charles  Stuart  concealed  himfelf  in  a  cave  in  this  ifiand 
for  two  nights. 

The  I  fie  of  Skye  contains  no  town.  The  chief  village 
is  called  Portree,  which  is  of  fo  little  importance,  that  we 
fhall  not  make  a  feparate  article  by  referring  to  it.  It 
however  contains  an  excellent  bay  and  a  good  harbour. 
The  entrance  of  the  bay  (Mr.  Knox  tells  us)  reprel'ents 
agreeable  landfcapes  on  both  fides,  with  excellent  palture. 
The  bay  of  Portree  (fays  Mackenzie),  off  the  houfes,  is 
an  exceeding  good  harbour  for  a  few  Ihips  of  any  fize ;  ft 
is  well  Iheltered,  the  ground  good,  the  depth  from  five  to 
fourteen  fathoms,  and  nothing  to  fear  coming  in  but  a 
rock,  about  half  a  cable’s  length  from  Aiderachig  Point, 
on  the  ftarboard  as  you  enter  the  anchorage,  part  of  which 
is  always  above  water.  It  is  the  only  port  or  harbour  to 
■  J  R  a  very 
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a  very  confiderable  divifion  of  Skye,  on  the  eaft  fide.  F rom 
this  opening  to  the  northern  extremity,  a  courfe  of  twenty 
miles,  the  fhore  is  one  continued  line  of  lofty  rocks,  where 
no  /hip  can  find  refuge  in  the  mildeft  weather,  and  where 
inevitable  dangers  await  the  mariners  in  rough  weather. 
James  V.  of  Scotland  and  feveral  of  his  nobility  landed 
here,  when  they  made  the  tour  of  the  Hebrides  in  1535  ; 
from  which  circumftance,  this  fine  bay  got  the  ho¬ 
nourable  name  of  Portree.  Two  fairs  are  held  annually 
at  Portree,  to  which  almoft  every  part  of  Skve  fends  cat¬ 
tle  :  the  firft  at  the  end  of  May,  the  iecond  at  the  end  of 
July.  Each  fair  commonly  continues  from  Wednefday 
till  the  Saturday  following.  The  commodities  are  horfes, 
cows,  /keep,  goats,  hides,  butter,  cheefe,  fifn,  and  wool. 
The  cattle  fold  in  thefe  fairs  fwim  over  to  the  main  land 
through  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  of  fea.  Thoufands  of  thefe 
are  yearly  'exported,  at  from  2I.  to  3I.  each  Many  of 
them  are  driven  to  England,  where  they  are  fatted  for  the 
market,  and  counted  delicious  eating.  Lat.  57.  24.  N. 
Ion.  6.7.  W. 

Mr.  Knox  tells  us,  “  that  the  country  round  this  village, 
though  mountainous,  is  well  inhabited;  it  raifes  much 
grain,  and  many  cattle.  Here  the  late  fir  James  Macdo¬ 
nald  had  marked  out  the  lines  of  a  town  ;  and  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  faid,  promifed  to  alfift  him  in  the  work  with 
500I.  but  the  death  of  that  gentleman  put  an  end  to  thefe 
promifing  appearances.”  We  have  to  add,  that  lord  Mac¬ 
donald,  the  prefent  proprietor,  has  refumed  the  undertak¬ 
ing  ;  and,  we  underftand,  has  made  fome  progrefs  in  build¬ 
ing  a  town,  befides  introducing  various  other  important 
improvements  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  iflandf 

The  lofty  mountains  of  this  ifland  are,  for  the  moll 
part,  formed  of  granite,  of  a  grey  or  browni/h-gtey  co¬ 
lour,  confufed  and  /battered,  and  compofed  of  cryftals 
rudely  comparted.  Thefe  granite  malles  are  commonly 
inverted  with  micaceous  rock,  varioufly  interfedted  with 
veins  of  bafalt,  trap,  and  limeftone,  frequently  running 
in  one  direction,  but  fometimes  decuflated,  and  irregularly 
infle&ed.  Some  of  the  Skye  mountains  are  compofed  of 
porphyry,  the  frafture  of  which  is  fmooth,  and  of  various 
intenfity  and  colours.  This  /tone  is  here  intermixed  with 
felfpar,  having  its  ufual  rhomboidal  fhape  ;  and  is  alfo 
much  interfefted  with  veins  of  trap-.  Immenfe  beds  of 
landftone-rock,  varying  in  hardnefs  and  colour,  abound 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  ifland,  particularly  on  the 
fouth-eaft.  Thele  veins  are  often  furmounted  with  vaft 
rtrata  of  bafalt,  in  many  places  affuming  the  columnar 
form,  and  rifing  to  a  very  confiderable  height  above  the 
furface  of  the  fea.  Some  of  thefe  ba/altic  rocks  appear 
with  huge  diftortions,  detached  from  each  other  in  con¬ 
fufed  blocks,  and  elevated  pyramids.  The  difintegrations 
of  thefe  craggy  precipices,  have,  in  many  inftances,  over- 
fpread  the  plains,  which  are  covered  with  fragments  that 
have  rolled  down  the  declivities,  in  the  manner  of  the 
alpine  avalanches.  This  ifland  has  alfo  been  lately  noted 
for  extenfive  bodies  of  lime-lpar,  or  marble,  which  were 
difcovered  in  different  places.  Some  of  this  marble  is  of 
great  beauty,  and  of  various  /hades,  not  inferior  in  white- 
iiels  to  Parian,  but  neither  fo  pure,  nor  of  a  texture  lo 
compact,  as  that  of  Carrara. 

But  the  principal  objeft  of  cifriofity  which  this  ifland 
poffelfes,  and  which  has  lately  been  made  the  fubjebt  of  a 
pamphlet,  is  the  Lime-Spar  Cave,  lately  difcovered  on  the 
fouth-eaftern  fhore.  This  phenomenon  will  neither  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  notice,  nor  uninterefting  to  the  tra¬ 
veller,  who  purfues  his  courfe  to  contemplate  nature  in 
her  grand  and  complicated  operations.  The  cave  is  fitu- 
ated  in  that  divifion  of  Skye  called  Strathaird,  on  the  farm 
of  Glaflinakill,  and  near' the  cape  or  promontory  of  Rhu- 
na-hefkan,  or  the  Point  of  Eels,  in  approaching  to  Loch 
Slappen,  which  runs  up  among  the  mountains  in  a  north¬ 
erly  direction.  It  is  iff  lat.  57.  6.  N.  Ion.  6.  20.  W.  of 
London,  and  3.  2.  W.  ofthe  meridian  of  Edinburgh.  From 
the  point  of  A td nam u rch an ,  the  molt  werterly  part  of  the 


main-land  of  Scotland,  it  lies  north -and-by- eaft,  diftant 
about  twelve  leagues. 

This  portion  of  Strathaird  is  more  limited  in  its  extent 
than  the  other  divifions  of  the  ifland,  and  not  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  elevation  near  the  fliore,  which  is  fteep  and  rocky. 
From  the  coatt,  the  land  converges  by  a  gentle  declivity, 
which,  at  fome  diltance,  is  fuddenly  broken  off  by  a  ridge 
of  bafalt,  forming  a  hill  of  confiderable  eminence,  but 
which  foon  falls  off  by  a  gradual  delcent  towards  the  high 
land.  Behind  this  hill,  to  the  north  and  north-weft,  rife 
the  fable  mountains  of  Cuthullin  and  Blavin,  rearing  their 
ragged  pinnacles  to  the  clouds,  and  frowning  in  awful 
majefty  over  the  herds,  wdio,  heedjefs  of  their  dignity, 
broufe  the  fcanty  herbage  from  their  fides.  The  whole 
coaft  of  Straithaird  is  bold  and  precipitous.  Rifing  di- 
reftly  from  the  fea,  it  prefents,  along  its  entire  courle,  an 
almoft  unbroken  line  of  perpendicular  rock,  but  of  un¬ 
equal  altitude.  The  arrangement  is  the  molt  romantic 
that  can  be  fuppofed,  the  whole  fhore  being  indented  with 
caves  and  grottos  of  many  forms,  and  rocks  piled  into 
various  grotefque  and  elegant  ftructures :  and,  if  this 
country  afforded  no  other  lotirce  of  amufement,  the  prof- 
pect  of  this  fliore  alone  will  amply  repay  the  traveller’s 
toil. 

The  mouth  of  the  cave  has  been  known  to  the  people 
in  its  vicinity  time  out  of  memory;  but  it  was  not  till 
June  i8o3  that  it  was  explored,  by  the  perfevering  zeal 
of  Mrs,  Gillefpie  at  Kilmoree.  This  lady  i3  not  a  native 
of  Skye;  but,  from  the  marvellous  ftories  fhe  had  heard 
of  this  cave,  Hie  was  defirous  of  examining  it.  She  ac¬ 
cordingly  took  with  her  a  boat  and  hands,  and  fucceeded 
to  her  utmoft  wifli.  The  account  which  fhe  gave  of  it, 
afterwards  induced  the  proprietor,  accompanied  by  this 
lady  >id  her  hu/band,  to  vifit  it ;  and  the  farther  they  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  more  were  they  gratified  and  aftonifhed  at 
W'hat  they  faw.  The  cave  has  received  the  name  of  Slockd 
Altrimen,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  fignifies 
the  Nurfling  Cave,  or  the  cavity  where  the  child  was  pre- 
ferved.  An  ancient  tradition  furnifhes  the  tale  from  which 
we  may  fuppofe  the  cave  has  derived  its  name  :  but  for 
this  we  fhall  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  we 
have  alluded  to,  written  by  Dr.  Mac'eay  ;  while,  from  the 
fame  entertaining  little  work,  we  extraff  a  fhort  account 
of  the  cave  itfelf. 

The  opening  into  the  cave  fronts  the  fouth-eaft,  and 
is  in  a  line  about  north-weft  from  the  point  of  Sleat,  the 
molt  foutherly  point  of  Skye.  The  land  immediately 
above  it  is  not  high,  being  the  feite  of  the  farm-ftead  of 
Glaflinakill,  and  conftantly  under  tillage.  The  fhore 
being  entirely  formed  of  perpendicular  rocks,  it  is  at  low 
water  only,  and  that  with  great  difficulty,  that  the  entrance 
can  be  reached  on  foot.  It  is,  however, eafily approached 
by  fea,  unlefs  there  be,  a  ftrong  breeze  of  foutherly  or  eaft- 
erly  wind,  when  the  fvvell  is  fo  high  as  to  render  it  ha¬ 
zardous  for  a  boat  to  venture  near  the  fhore,  which  is  full 
of  funk  rocks,  and  large  blocks  of  ftones  broken  from  the 
cliffs.  The  diflocation  of  the  fand-ftone  into  apparently 
vertical  ftrata,  and  the  intervening  trap  which  are  both 
abruptly  broken  off  to  form  the  coaft,  have  their  fraftured 
edges  conftantly  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  waves.  From 
the  lamellated  texture  of  the  fand-ftone,  it  is  very  fran¬ 
gible,  while  the  whin-dykes  are  disjointed  into  numerous 
feparable  portions,  fo  that,  by  the  incefl'ant  impulfion  of 
the  fea,  together  with  the  attrition  of  loofe  ftones  and 
fand,  thefe  rocks  are  undermined,  and  frequently  giv,e 
way  in  large  fragments. 

The  portions  of  this  freeftone-rock,  which  conftitnte 
the  grand  approach  to  the  cave,  jut  fomewhat  forward 
into  the  fea  by  two  immenfe  prominences,  feparated  from 
each  other  about  thirty  feet ;  and  into  this  reparation  the 
tide  flows  at  high  water.  The  paifage  to  the  cave  is  be¬ 
twixt  thefe  cliffs,  which  rife  perpendicular  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  and  appear  as  two  flupendous  walls  of  folici 
ftone^  extending  from  the  fliore  in  a  ft  might,,  line  about 
1  five 
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>ive  hundred  feet.  The  upper  parts  of  thefe  walls  are 
capped  and  decorated  with  a  border  of  green  (lirubs,  and 
purple  heath  growing  over  them  in  all  the  richnefs  of 
rural  attire.  The  tide  at  high-water  mark  enters  about 
four  hundred  feet.  At  low  water,  the  opening  to  this 
cleft  is  rather  of  inconvenient  accefs,  being  full  of  (tones 
and  pieces  of  the  rock  which  have  tumbled  into  it,  and 
which  are  covered  with  fea-weeds,  rendering  the  footing 
infecure.  But  this  obftruCtion  is  foon  got  over;  the 
fatigue  of  the  traveller,  however  arduous  his  journey  hi¬ 
ther,  will  fpeedily  be  forgotten  and  amply  compenfated  ; 
and,  without  any  farther  interruption,  a  gradual  afcent 
leads  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

A  front  more  beautifully  romantic  and  wild  cannot  be 
conceived.  A  fuperb  rugged  arch  opens  upon  the  fight, 
and  prefents  a  dark  and  lonely  chafm,  which  might  well 
have  been  confidered  the  meet  receptacle  of  deadly  fiends. 
This  gloomy  portal  approaches  to  the  gothic  form,  but 
is  foinewliat  irregular,  the  point  of  the  arch  being  a  more 
acute  angle,  with  the  top  reclining  to  the  left.  On  the 
right  fide  of  this  opening  is  an  inferior  cave,  running  in 
a  different  direction,  with  many  other  crevices  which  give 
the  face  of  the  rock  an  imbricated  look.  The  whole  of 
this  noble  ftruClure,  but  particularly  the  great  aperture, 
js  embeliiflied  with  innumerable  dark-green  llalaClites  of 
various  fizes,  fome  of  which  defcend  to  the  ground  and 
form  pillars,  grown  over  with  mofs,  and  which,  with  the 
fof'ten ing  intermixture  of  long  grafs  and  green  foliage, 
brown  heath  and  beautiful  wild  Sowers,  adds  to  the  im- 
preffive  effect  of  this  fecluded  fcene.  Clofe  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  cave  on  the  right  fide,  cut,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  Hone,  is  a  fmall  fountain  of  pure  water,  furrounded 
by  rocky  pillars.  The  water  of  this  ciltern  is  collected 
from  droppings  which  exudate  from  the  rock  above.  This 
magnificent  portal  opens  to  a  paflage  filent  and  difmal, 
into  which  the  rays  of  the  fun  have  never  found  accefs, 
and  where  darknefs  holds  her  folitary  and  cheerlefs  reign. 
But,  in  order  to  explore  this  cavity  in  a  fatisfaclory  man¬ 
ner,  the  light  of  feveral  candles  will  be  neceffary  ;  and, 
the  better  the  light,  the  more  completely  will  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  cave  be  feen,  while  it  will  add  to  the  fecurity 
of  the  traveller.  That  the  light  may  be  more  univerfally 
diffufed  over  the  various  parts,  the  afliftance  of  ten  or 
twelve  people  will  be  required,  each  of  whom  ought  to 
be  furnifhed  with  a  candle.  Torches  would  no  doubt 
anfwer  better,  as  emitting  a  greater  body  of  light;  but 
the  denfe  fmoke  produced  by  them  is  apt,  not  only  to 
tarnifh  the  luftre  of  the  roof  within,  but  to  affeCt  re¬ 
spiration. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  the  paflage  goes  off  a 
little  to  the  left,  in  a  line  nearly  ftraight,  varying  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  the  breadth  for  the  molt 
part  being  about  nine  feet.  The  (ides  are  almoft  vertical, 
inclining  to  the  left,  and  partly  following  a  fliape  fimilar 
*o  the  front  arch  without.  Along  this  part  of  the  cave, 
which,  in  a  great  meafure,  extends  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion,  or  with  a  very  gentle  declivity  for  fixty  feet,  nothing 
refnarkable  appears  but  the  extreme  drearinefsof  the  place, 
and  a. chilling  fenfation  which  mull  be  felt  on  looking 
back  to  the  light  of  day,  which  at  a  diftance  glimmers 
through  the  gloom.  The  path  is  here  dull  and  cheerlefs; 
and,  in  rainy  "weather,  owing  to  the  conftant  dropping 
f  rom  the  roof,  is  wet  and  dilagreeable.  Towards  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  this  entry,  it  begins  to  afl'ume  a  more  regular 
fhape  :  the  fides  are  more  ereCt,  and  the  roof  fomewhat 
flattened,  giving  it  a  fquare  and  artificial  appearance. 

From  this  place,  where  the  level  paflage  terminates,  the 
pathway  afcends  for  fifty-five  feet,  by  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  up  a  rough  bank  of  earth,  fand,  and  loofe 
(mall  (tones  of  broken  whin.  This  eminence  is  gained 
with  fome  difficulty,  not  altogether  from  its  being  fo  deep, 
but  principally  becaufe  the  fand  and  (tones  (lip  from  un¬ 
der  the  feet.  Here,  however,  there  is  a  flat  of  fome  extent 
for. a  relling-place,  which  gives  the  vifitor  time  to  breathe 


before  he  proceeds  farther ;  and  here,  on  looking  around, 
imagination  cannot  figure  a  more  fingular  place. 

Surveying  the  cavity  through  which  the  traveller  afeend- 
ed,  it  now  appears  to  him  a  deep  and  dark  abyfs,  from 
which  he  involuntarily  (brinks,  and  even  feels  furprifed 
that  his  curiofity.  (hould  'have  prompted  him  on  through 
fuch  a  frightful  dungeon.  But  calling  a  look  upwards, 
along  the  way  by  which  he  is  (till  to  proceed,  the  eye,  re¬ 
verting  from  this  gloom,  is  unexpectedly  charmed  in  be¬ 
holding  a  track  of  fnowy  whitenefs.  This  beautiful  path¬ 
way  is  an  inclined  plane,  the  (iirface  of  which  is  very 
irregular,  and  may  not  inappofitely  be  likened  to  a  folid 
cafcade,  or  as  pretty  nearly  refembling  a  declivity  of  con¬ 
gealed  fnow,  and  giving  a  juft  though  miniature  repre- 
fentation  of  the  frozen  fides  of  a  Savoy  mountain,  and 
fuch  as  will  be  compared,  by  thofe  who  have  viewed  the 
fcene,  to  the  flippery  precipices  which  are  met  with  in 
afeending  Mount  Blanc  from  the  valley  of  Chamouni : 
for  this  is  climbed  with  almoft  equal  difficulty,  though 
not  with  the  fame  danger. 

It  is  not  until  the  vifitor  has  advanced  thus  far,  that 
the  peculiar  fplendor  of  the  cave  begins  to  appear.  Send¬ 
ing  fome  of  his  attendants  to  precede  him,  not  only  for 
the  purpofe  of  lighting  him  on  his  way,  but  to  affift  in 
handing  him  up  the  deep,  (which,  from  the  degree  of  its 
inclination  and  afperity,  is  furmounted  with  fome  hazard,) 
he  arrives  at  a  more  level  part  of  the  pafs.  The  fcrambling 
which  is  ntceffary  for  twenty-eight  feet,  in  getting  to  this 
place,  and  the  rilk  of  flipping  backwards  at  every  ftep, 
occupies  the  attention,  which,  in  the  firll  inftance,  ii 
iolely  directed  to  perfonal  Cafety ;  but  now  and  then  the 
waved  fuperfice  will  admit  of  a  (top,  and  an  examination 
of  his  progrefs,  which  at  every  pace  becomes  more  inte- 
refting.  Having  attained  the  fummit  of  this  (how-white 
path,  the  footing  is  lefs  dangerous;  and  it  is  here  only, 
after  having  experienced  the  viciffitudes  of  hope  and  fear,, 
that  the  traveller  feels  himfelf  fecure  from  falling  back 
by  the  way  he  afeended. 

This  may  be  (aid  to  be  the  lad  grand  entrance  to  the 
cave;  an  entrance  not  fo  remarkable  for  its  magnitude,, 
as  for  the  beauty  which  itdifplays.  It  is  eight  feet  broad, 
with  a  vaulted  roof  of  twelve  feet  high,  the  whole  arch 
having  a  marmorean  look  of  unfullied  whitenefs.  On  the 
right,  this  arch,  or  portal,  is  fuftained,  or  at  leall  feems  to 
be  fo,  by  an  admirable  gothic  column  of  the  mod  regular 
form.  It  is  a  (haft  of  (olid  fpar,  projecting  from  the  fide 
about  three- fourths  of  its  circumference,  and  three  feet 
in  diameter,  ornamented  with  an  irregular  guttated  capi¬ 
tal,  refembling  a  collection  of  cauliflower-tops.  The  paf- 
fage  is  here  altogether  white,  varioufly  decorated  with 
beautiful  incruftations,  chiefly  of  the  cornial  and  corali- 
form  (liape.  From  the  roof  is  fufpended  thoulands  of 
icicles  of  pure  white  lpar,  like  the  fringes  of  a  curtain, 
giving  the  whole  opening  a  moll  finiftied  and  pLeafing  ef¬ 
fect.  Proceeding  along  this  area,  which  is  thirty-five  feet 
in  length,  it  is  gradually  enlarged  in  breadth  to  ten  feet, and 
in  height  to  about  forty,  and  nearly  horizontal,  though  the 
white  marble  floor  is  rough  and  uneven.  And  now  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  this  fublime  cave  fuddenly  opens  upon  the  light. 

Surprife  mnft  here  for  a  moment  overpower  the  mind, 
and  rivet  the  fteps  of  the  mod  indifferent  obferver. 
Uihered  at  once  into  a  magnificent  theatre  wholly  com- 
pofed  of  fparkling  gems,  and  white  Alining  (par,  the 
vifitor  is  bewildered  not  only  by  the  brillancy,  but  the 
multiplicity,  of  the  objeCts  which  crowd  upon  his  view 
on  all  fides.  He  feels  as  if  tranfported  to  the  abodes  of 
genii,  or  to  the  temple  of  fairies,  whole  magic  art  has 
created  fuch  a  collection  of  images  at  once  to  delight  and 
to  aftonilh  ;  and  it  is  fome  time  before  the  mind  can  recal 
its  ufual  tranquillity  fo  as  to  pay  attention  to  any  deter¬ 
minate  part..  Looking  forward  from  this  enchanting  gal¬ 
lery,  the  dimenfions  of  the  ■  cave  are  greatly  increafed. 
The  fpace  is  fuddenly  expanded  to  above  twenty  feet  in 
breadth,  of  a  (hape  nearly  circular,  the  lides  of  which  are 

entirely- 
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entirely  made  up  of  fparry  congelations,  but  the  roof  is 
of  fuc’n  height  as  almoft  to  be  invifible.  Below,  this  ca¬ 
vity  is  filled  with  water,  as  if  intended  for  a  bath,  through 
the  tranlparency  of  which  the  white  marble  bottom  is 
feen  ;  and  to  this  pool  there  is  a  very  fteep  defcent  by  ano¬ 
ther  icy  bank  fimilar  to  that  which  was  encountered  in 
gaining  this  elevation. 

The  fenfations  which  the  firft  entrance  into  this  fuperb 
faloon  produces  having  in  fome  degree  fubfided,  the  vifi- 
tor  is  led  to  examine  the  beauty  and  Angularity  of  the 
i'urrounding  objects  :  and  the  firft  to  attraft  his  notice,  is 
a  fpar  ftatue  of  a  monk,  on  the  right  fide,  as  large  as  life. 
This  figure  is  remarkably  ftriking.  It  is  more  prominent 
than  other  immenfe  colleftions  of  fpar  which  rife  upon 
the  wall  behind,  and  to  which  it  is  fomewhat  attached. 
It  appears  in  a  kneeling  pofture  upon  a  cufliion,  as  if  in 
the  aft  of  devotion,  with  uplifted  hands.  The  drapery 
of  the  gown,  which  envelopes  the  body,  is  beautiful  and 
correft.  The  head  is  bare,  and  feems  fiiaven  after  the 
monaftic  falhion,  without  any  refemblance  of  hair.  The 
face  is  diltinftly  feen,  though  the  nofe  is  rather  fmall  and 
flat.  The  (houlders  are  in  jult  proportion,  as  are  the  other 
parts  of  this  figure.  Behind  the  monk,  feveral  admirable 
concretions  appear  like  buds,  the  head  and  (boulders 
being,  in  general,  quite  natural,  with  a  confole  of  the 
molt  exquifite  beauty.  That  part  of  the  pedeftal  which 
is  united  to  the  (houlders  is  a  folid  mafs,  but  the  confole, 
or  lower  part,  is  compofed  of  diftinft  (talaftites,  having 
the  femblance  of  complicated  leaves  inverted,  whole  apices, 
inclining  inwards,  give  the  bull  a  pretty  regular,  though 
fomewhat  a  whimfical,  look.  Similar  modifications  of  the 
fpar,  in  this  foliated  ftate,  are  prefented  under  different 
regulations,  but  always  in  the  fame  dependent  pofition. 
Being  clofely  accumulated,  thefe  leaves  are  chiefly  dif- 
pofed  into  the  urn-lliape,  which,  though  not  a  complete 
and  perfect  vafe,  the  likenefs  is  accurate  and  truly  pre- 
ferved,  even  in  every  pofture  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  head  of  a  nun  covered  with  a  hood  may  be  here  ob¬ 
served,  the  drapery  of  which,  on  both  fides,  is  chafte  and 
elegant.  Higher  upon  the  wall,  an  intermixture  of  finely- 
embofled  objefts  catch  the  eye.  A  confufed  aflemblage 
of  images  is  feen  under  every  luppofable  contortion,  and 
taking  the  mod  fantaftic  and  capricious  fhapes.  Here 
there  is  no  faithful  reprefentation  of  the  human  frame, 
nor  of  the  inferior  creation,  the  figures  principally  being 
grotefque  and  fanciful,  though,  in  many  of  the  incrufta- 
tions,  a  lively  imagination  may  trace  a  refemblance  to 
portions  of  the  human  form,  to  parts  of  various  animals, 
and  to  vegetables;  but  in  one  place,  there  is  a  complete 
model  of  the  golden  fleece,  in  bas  relief,  and  of  the  due 
fize. 

The  ftirious  cry ftalization  is  the  moft  prevalent  form 
which  the  fpar  of  this  cave,  like  others  of  the  lame  nature, 
has  taken.  Thefe  beautiful  (talaftites  are  exhibited  of 
many  fizes  and  lhapes,  but  for  the  moft  part  they  are 
coraiiform.  They  are  frequently  placed  in  colonades  of 
elegant  arrangement,  receding  from  the  eye  as  the  cave 
is  here  enlarged,  and  forming  numerous  niches  and  re¬ 
cedes.  Some  of  the  pillars  are  fupported  by  the  figures 
which  are  feen  below,  and  which  leemingly  are  diitorted 
by  the  impending  weight.  Several  of  thefe  columns  are 
of  confiderable  length,  their  interftices  being  irregularly 
filled  up  with  innumerable  corufcant  gems  ;  but  many  of 
them  are  mutilated  with  flat  and  broken  furfaces,  while 
the  truncated  fragments  of  others  are  corrugated.  The 
fcene  here  terminates  above  in  a  roof,  or,  more  properly, 
in  a  pure  white  cloud,  which  feems  to  hang  over  the 
whole.  Thofe  portions  of  the  roof  which  are  feen,  are 
carelefsly  adorned  with  fparkling  pendent  (talaftites  of 
various  forms  and  fizes. 

Having  contemplated  thefe  objects,  from  which  the  eye 
would  hardly  wilh  to  wander,  the  mind  is  ft  ill  urged  for¬ 
ward  to  explore  the  utmoft  boundaries  of  this  fafcinating 
nianfiou  ;  and,  quitting  his  ftation,  the  vifitor  goes  down 
the  (loping  bank  to  the  border  of  the  lake,  if  fo  it  may  be 


named.  This  bank,  or  folid  cataraft,  bas  a  declination 
above  thirty  feet,  getting  broader  as  it  defcends  ;  and, 
though  its  lurface  is  broken  into  many  irregularities,  yet, 
owing  to  its  declivity,  it  is  palled  down  not  without  nfic. 
From  its  ruggednefs,  however,  and  from  the  lpar  not 
being  here  fo  glafl'y,  the  feet  are  prevented  from  (lipping ; 
and,  by  cautioufiy  and  leifurely  felefting  his  fteps,  the 
traveller  arrives  at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  One  cannot  eafily 
be  divefted  of  the  dread  of  Aiding  into  the  pool,  which, 
though  it  be  only  about  five  feet  deep,  a  fudden  immer- 
fion  in  it  would  be  found  rather  inconvenient. 

Having  got  down  to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  fome  ine¬ 
qualities  admit  of  a  fecure  footing,  and  of  (landing  ereft; 
and  here,  if  the  cave  is  properly  illuminated,  and  the 
lights  judicioufly  placed,  the  moft  fplendid  view  of  it  will 
be  feen.  The  vifitor  here  finds  himlelf  imbofomed  in  a 
magnificent  amphitheatre,  from  which  there  appears  no 
outlet.  It  is  wholly  formed  of  the  moft  brilliant  white 
fpar,  glittering  on  all  fides,  and  emitting  myriads  of  fpark¬ 
ling  rays  of  light,  which  are  reflefted  from  the  bofom  of 
its  pellucid  lake.  The  lpace  all  around  is  white  and  pure 
as  driven  fnow,  not  even  a  dark  point  being  vifible,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  faint  (hade  of  thofe  fparry  forms  which  pro¬ 
trude  on  all  fides.  Numberlefs  images  are  crowded  on 
the  furrounding  walls  ;  and  nature  feems  as  if  (lie  had. 
exhaulted  her  creative  powers,  in  calling  forth  that  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  fublime  and  beautiful  objefts  which  are 
here  to  be  feen,  and  of  which,  in  faft,  a  correft  idea  can¬ 
not  be  conveyed  in  words. 

On  the  brink  of  this  fountain,  which  is  an  irregular 
circle  of  (ixty-feven  feet  in  circumference,  it  appears  like 
a  fine  bafon  of  cryllalline  water,  or  a  large  marble  bath, 
the  fides  and  bottom  of  which  are  perfeftly  white.  The 
elegant  walls  of  this  faloon  rife  almoft  perpendicularly 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bafon,  fo  that  one  cannot  walk 
round  it ;  but  on  the  oppofite  fide  an  opening  is  feen 
which  leads  into  a  fable  pafl'age.  The  roof  is  fo  lofty, 
that  a  part  of  it  is  not  very  dilcernible  ;  but  what  of  it  is 
vifible  is  fomewhat  arched,  and  here  the  length  of  the 
circles  which  decorate  it  are  more  plainly  to  be  feen.  On 
the  right  of  this  fpacious  hall,  about  eight  feet  above  the 
furface  of  the  pool,  the  wall  recedes  a  little,  forming  a 
narrow  bench  for  the  reception,  as  it  feems,  of  an  admi¬ 
rable  group  of  figures  in  alto  relievo,  which  are  placed 
upon  it.  Thefe  are  fix  in  number,  as  large  as  life,  and 
white  as  alabafter.  They'  are  Caryatides  and  Perfians,  in 
graceful  attitudes,  the  drapery  flowing  in  the  moft  accu¬ 
rate  ftyle.  The  prominent  figure  is  Perfian,  who  feems 
to  hold  in  his  hand  a  roll  of  parchment.  This  aflemblage 
of  figures  is  encompafied  with  a  multitude  of  ornamental 
feftoons  of  leaves,  and  garlands  of  corymbiated  fpar.  They 
are  whimfically  diverfified,  and  occupy  an  intercolunmia- 
tion  of  pillars,  which  are  chiefly  engaged,  though  fome 
are  infulated,  and  embelliflied  with  (hining  cryftalizations, 
and  ftalagmites  of  great  beauty.  In  many  places,  the  fpar 
has  aflumed  a  more  flattened  appearance,  frequently  re- 
fembling  lingulated  leaves,  with  a  thickened  margin  ; 
often  projecting  from  the  wall  by  a  thin  edge;  and  in 
other  parts  compofing  large  curtains  of  natural  and  ealy 
flowing  drapery,  the  folds  of  which  are  difpofed  in  har¬ 
monious  order.  Sometimes  thefe  foliated  (talaftites  de- 
fcend  in  regular  feries,  and  look  as  if  ltrung,  or  united  at 
the  foot-ftalks,  as  in  the  heraldic  chaplet.  Several  por¬ 
tions  of  the  wall,  particularly  on  the  left  fide,  are  entirely 
fmooth,  without  any  prominent  ftalaitite,  though,  where 
the  incruftation  is  here  fpread  out,  and  covers  the  whole 
wall,  it  is  equally  white  and  pure  as  in  any  part  of  this 
extraordinary  fubterranean  grotto.  Befides  thefe  various 
arrangements  of  this  fparry  concretion,  there  are  on  the 
fides  numerous  other  (liapes,  which  baffle  every  attempt 
to  give  them  a  name,  or  to  delineate  the  multiplicity  of 
cryftalizations  of  which  they  are  compofed. 

The  pool  is  here  to  be  crofted  upon  a  plank  which  is 
laid  over  it  ;  and  fome  caution  will  be  neceflary  left  the 
paflenger  lofe  his  balance,  and  be  plunged  into  it.  A 
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Ample  contrivance  would  at  all  times  render  the  paflage 
fecure,  as  the  vifitor  lofes  much  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
cave  by  not  eroding  the  lake ;  and  indeed  it  is  foinewhat 
furprifmg  that,  though  the  cave  has  been  much  frequented 
for  two  years,  more  convenient  means  of  eroding  the 
pool  Ihould  not  have  been  furnilhed.  The  oppofite  paf- 
fage,  into  which  the  farther  end  of  the  plank  mult  be 
placed,  is  entered  by  a  narrow  opening  not  more  than 
three  feet  wide,  but  of  great  height.  The  Tides  of  this 
door  are  formed  by  two  immenfe  engaged  pillars  of  pure 
fpar.  That  on  the  left  is  a  ruftic  column  about  fix  feet 
in  circumference,  and  about  fixteen  feet  high,  but  with¬ 
out  any  bafe.  It  is  a  plain  lhaft  rifing  abruptly  from  the 
floor,  and  is  without  a  capital,  the  upper  part  being  lolt 
in  the  general  fparry  protuberances  which  cover  the  inner 
fldes  and  roof  of  the  porch,  and  which  falhion  the  rough 
entablature  of  this  pillar.  That  which  fupports  the  right 
flde  of  this  aperture  is  of  the  utmolt  regularity,  and  is  in¬ 
comparably  more  aftpn-i  thing  and  elegant  than  any  of  the 
fliapes  which  the  fpar  has  taken  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
cave.  This  column  is  one  of  Nature’s  finelt  productions ; 
and  certainly  there  has  no  where  been  difeovered  fuch  an 
admirable  contexture  of  parts  as  it  exhibits.  Its  regu¬ 
larity,  indeed,  would  almoft  declare  it  to  be  the  work  of 
art,  but  its  intricacy  and  -grandeur  mark  it  as  far  fur- 
pa  fling  the  powers  of  human  ingenuity.  The  lhaft  of  this 
pillar  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  may  be  about  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  in  its  general  breadth  not  lefs  than  two 
feet  and  a  half.  It  is  placed  upon  a  regular  circular  bafe, 
riling  lix  inches  from  the  floor,  and  projecting  about 
twelve  inches  from  the  pillar.  The  bafe  is  compofed  of 
ftalagmitical  concretions,  and  is  partly  vvaftied  by  the  water 
of  the  pool.  The  pillar  has  the  general  look  of  a  Sara¬ 
cenic  or  a  Norman  column,  formed  by  a  feries  of  feCtions 
having  the  fame  (hape,  and  nearly  the  fame  flze,  which 
individually  appear  as  if  correCtly  adjuited  one  above  the 
other.  Each  of  thefe  portions  is  again  divifible  into  two 
•diftinCt  parts,  the  upper  one  being  a  cryftallized  mafs  of 
ftalagmites,  fomewhat  like  clutters  of  the  fruit  of  the 
mountain-afn,  while  the  under  part  at  firft  light  refem- 
bles  the  foliated  carvings  of  the  Corinthian  or  Compoflte 
capital  inverted.  Upon  a  more  minute  examination,  this 
diviflon  is  found  to  difplay  a  ItruCture  of  the  moft  me¬ 
thodical  and  furprifmg  arrangement.  The  circumference 
of  the  pillar,  or  at  leatt  all  of  it  which  juts  forward,  is  at 
this  part  made  up  of  Ihining  ftalaCfitical  incruftations, 
conftruCted  like  the  leaves  of  the  foxglove,  inverted  and 
placed  in  a  tafteful  manner.  Each  leaf  is  fufpended,  or 
feems  to  ifiue  from  the  mafs  above,  and  is  inlerted  at  its 
point  into  a  limilar  concretion  below.  Thefe  leaves  are 
mferted  in  regular  order  to  form  the  circle  of  the  pillar, 
and  they  are  totally  unconnected  with  each  other,  fo  that 
the  hand  can  eafily  be  introduced  betwixt  and  behind 
each  of  them.  They  are  lomewhat  conduplicated,  of  con- 
fiderable  thicknefs,  having  the  hollowed  lide  and  edges 
turned  outwards.  The  interftices  of  thefe  leaves  give  a 
complete  infpeCtion  of  the  internal  part  of  this  column, 
which  is  a  combination  of  the  fame  foliated  incruftations 
with  its  exterior,  every  inner  leaf  being  in  the  fame  way 
feparate,  and  for  the  molt  part  oppofite  to  the  fpace  left 
by  the  outer  range.  This  column,  then,  is  made  up  by 
an  alternation  of  fuch  feCtions,  placed  in  the  moft  perfeCt 
order,  firmly  cemented,  and  each  being  about  twenty-two 
inches  high.  The  foliated  portion  being  the  largeft,  and 
•the  corymbiated  the  fmalieft. 

Within  this  door,  formed  by  the  pillars  now  attempted 
to  be  deferibed,  the  cavity  enlarges  to  about  ten  feet  in 
width,  the  fldes  of  w'hich  expofe  a  continuation  of  the 
fame  fnow-white  fpar,  thrown  into  elegant  cryftallizations 
not  to  be  numbered,  which  emit  a  dazzling  luftre  in  every 
direction.  The  floor  is  here  alfo  of  white  marble,  but  of 
a  more  Angular  conformation  than  that  which  is  displayed 
any  where  elfe  in  the  cave.  From  the  entry  to  this  inner 
chamber  the  floor  delcends  very  gently,  and  is  principally 
moulded  into  a  curved  line,  bearing,  from  its  peculiar 
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contexture,  aftrong  fimilitude  to  a  piece  of  lace  laid  upon 
edge;  but  the  fldes  are  not  alike.  It  is  two  inches  broad, 
rifing  from  the  horizontal  incruftations  below,  which  is 
the  proper  floor,  and  feems  as  if  caft  into  one  uninter¬ 
rupted  cord,  confiding  of  many  convolutions.  The  lower 
part,  where  it  begins  to  jut  up  from  the  level,  is  a  quarter 
of  an  yich  thick;  but  it  gradually  becomes  thinner,  and 
terminates  in  a  (harp  edge,  the  whole  of  which  edge  is  of 
an  equal  height  along  all  the  turns.  One  fide  of  this 
lace-looking  cord  is  quite  fmooth,  but  the  other  is  wholly 
covered  with  fhining  cryftallizations,  and  upon  this  flde, 
over  the  whole  courfe  of  this  convoluted  chain,  the  waved 
interftices  are  filled  with  water,  from  which  thefe  cryftalli¬ 
zations  have  no  doubt  been  depofited. 

About  thirty  feet  from  the  pool  the  beauty  of  the  cave 
ends.  The  fpace  becomes  dark  ;  the  fparry  incruftations 
are  abruptly  broken  off ;  the  bare  black  rock  is-expofed  ; 
and  a  narrow  aperture  in  it  here  feems  to  terminate  the 
cave,  as  this  paflage  is  too  much  confined  and  fteep  for 
farther  inveftigation. 

From  the  grand  external  entrance  of  the  cave  to  this 
place,  the  diftance  may  be  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  and  in  a  direction  nearly  rectilinear,  though  confi- 
derably  elevated  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  the  high- 
water  mark  of  which  may  be  about  fifty-five  feet  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  pool. 

There  are  different  ways  by  which  the  traveller  can  get 
accefs  to  the  cave.  If  he  proceeds  by  fea,  be  may  explore 
it  without  any  bodily  fatigue.  His  veflel  can  lie  off  the 
(bore,  or  anchor  at  the  bay  of  Kilmoree,  about  four  miles 
higher  up  Loch  Slappen,  or  at  another  anchorage  twq 
miles  farther  on,  nearer  the  head  of  the  loch;  but  in  mo¬ 
derate  weather,  a  veflel  may  lately  anchor  any  where  in  the 
loch,  which  is  tolerably  clean,  and  free  of  rocks,  and,  along 
the  Ihores,  has  from  ten  to  fourteen  fathoms  water. 

Until  a  late  period,  it  was  a  difficult  undertaking  to 
vifit  the  Hie  of  Skye  in  any  other  manner  than  by  fea,  as 
the  roads  in  it  were  fo  bad  and  inacceflible,  that  no 
wheeled  carriage  could  pafs  along  them.  Even  on  horfe- 
back  the  journey  was  dangerous,  as  well  as  tedious,  but 
of  late,  by  the  interference  and  affiftance  of  government, 
good  carriage- roads  have  been  conftruCted,  and  are  form¬ 
ing  through  many  of  the  highland  diftriCts;  and  the  accefs 
to  Skye,  formerly  fo  arduous,  will  foon,  from  all  quarters, 
be  equally  ready  and  agreeable  as  to  other  parts  of  the 
highlands.  Nor  is  Skye  itlelf,  in  this  refpeCt,  behind  the 
main  land.  A  line  of  road  is  now  nearly  finilhed  from  one 
end  of  the  illand  to  the  other,  which  mult  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  other  improvements  rapidly  advancing  in  that  exten- 
five  and  interefting  country, -and  which  mull  foon  put  it 
on  a  level  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  this  illand 
wants  neither  gentlemen  of  information  and  enterprife, 
nor  a  foil  capable  of  being  brought  to  the  perfection  of 
diftant  counties,  were  the  climate  alike  favourable  for 
agricultural  purpofes. 

As  yet,  the  molt:  direft  road  to  Skye  from  the  fouth,  is 
by  Fort-William;  but  the  other  lines  which  are  projected, 
and  at  prefent  going  forward,  will  render  the  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  capital  ftill  more  direCt,  though  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  them  muff  be  attended  with  enormous  expence 
and  labour. 

ISLE  of  WIGHT,  an  illand  in  the  Englilh  Channel, 
near  the  'coaft,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  county  of  Hants. 
Its  form  is  an  irregular  fquare,  or,  as  it  has  been  fancifully 
luppofed,  like  a  bird  with  expanded  wings;  about  twenty- 
one  miles  in  length,  and  thirteen  in  breadth,  containing 
five  towns,  thirty  parilhes,  and  about  18,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  nearly  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Medina, 
which  rifes  near  the  fouth  coaft,  and  runs  into  the  fea  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  illand,  near  Cowes  ;  and  a  ridge  of 
hills  traverfes  the  illand  from  eaft  to  weft;  to  the  north 
of  which  the  land  is  chiefly  meadow  and  pafture,  to  the 
fouth  chiefly  arable  land ;  the  hills  themfelves  affording 
pafture  for  a'  great  number  of  flieep.  The  fouth  Coaft  is 
bounded  with  fteep  rocks  of  chalk  and  free-ftone,  and  on 
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the  weft  are  thofe  rocks  called  the  Needles.  The  air  is 
healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  am  in  general  long-lived  ;  the 
foil  is  fertile,  and  the  production  of  corn  in  one  year  is 
faid  to  be  equal  to  the  confumption  of  eight;  confe- 
quently,  confiderable  quantities  are  fent.to  different  ports 
of  England;  tobacco-pipe-clay  is  found,  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  exported,  as  likewife  of  a  fine  land,  ufed  in  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  giafs. 

This  ifland  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Ve£lis,  or  VeEla-,  and  by  the  Britons  called  Guith,  at  length 
foftened  into  Wight.  Vefpalian  is  faid  to  have  brought  it 
under  the  fubjeCtion  of  the  Romans.  In  the  fixth  cen¬ 
tury  it  was  reduced  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  who  drove 
away  or  flaughtered  the  remaining  Britilh  inhabitants. 
In  the  year  1066  it  was  invaded  by  Tofti,  brother  of  king 
Harold,  with  a  piratical  fleet  of  Flemings,  who  laid  the 
inhabitants  under  contribution.  It  was  afterwards  con¬ 
quered  by  William  Fitz-Ofborn,  marfhal  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  was  the  firft  lord  of  the  ifland.  In  the 
year  1377,  it  was  ravaged  by  the  French,  who  made  a  fe- 
cond  attempt  in  the  year  1403,  but  were  then  beaten  off. 
Fitz-Oiborn’s  fon  being  baniihed,  Henry  I.  granted  the 
ifland  to  Rivers  earl  of  Devon ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  it  was  fbrrendered  to  the  crown.  Henry  Beau¬ 
champ,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  by  Henry  VI.  crowned 
King  of  Wight,  but  this  new  and  extraordinary  title  died 
with  him.  It  has  a  governor  and  lieutenant-governor 
appointed  by  the  crown.  The  principal  towns  are  New¬ 
port,  Newtown,  Yarmouth,  Cowes,  and  Ride;  which  fee 
under  their  refpeCtive  names  in  this  work. 

The  Ifle  of  Wight  enjoys  a  very  commodious  fituation, 
being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the  Englifh  coaft 
which  faces  the  fouth,  and  at  a  very  convenient  diftance 
from  it.  Both  thefe  circumftances  are  happily  favourable 
to  its  commercial  and  other  intercourfes,  as  well  with  the 
county  of  Hants  in  particular  (of  which  it  is  a  confi- 
derable  part)  as  with  the  parent  ifland  in  general.  To 
the  fouth,  as  it  lies  nearly  oppofite  to  Cape  la  Hogue  in 
France,  and  at  the  diltance  of  about  eighteen  leagues, 
the  fea  on  that  fide  has  to. the  eye  the  full  effect  of  an 
open  and  unbounded  ocean.  This  is  enlivened  with  a 
view  of  thofe  floating  caftles  which  are  the  pride  and 
bulwark  of  the  Britilh  empire,  and  afford  fuch  a  fcene  of 
grandeur,  fuch  a  combination  of  nature  and  art,  as  per¬ 
haps  the  whole  world  cannot  equal.  Thefe  entertainments 
are  no  where  more  frequently  or  advantageoufly  exhi¬ 
bited  than  at  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  parts  of  the  ifland. 
Indeed  the  interior  channel,  called  the  Solent,  prefents  us 
with  the  fame  objeifls  in  kind;  and,  if  they  fall  fhort  in 
refpeft  to  magnitude,  they  make  amends  by  the  great 
frequency  of  their  appearance,  and  the  natural  profpefts 
are  far  more  diverfified.  The  breadth  of  this  water  is 
greater  or  lefs  as  the  lands  on  either  fide  run  in' a  ftraight 
or  winding  direction.  In  raoft  places  it  may  be  five  or 
fix  miles  over,  but  in  fome,  efpecially  toward  the  weft, 
not  near  fo  far.  Oppofite  Hurft-caftle,  there  is  fo  great 
a  projection  of  the  land  toward  the  ifland,  as  to  leave  a 
paflage  by  water  of  little  more  than  a  Angle  mile.  There 
is  a  tradition,  which  has  been  credited  by  fome  refpeClable 
writers,  that  here  was  once  a  complete  ilthmus.  The 
ftory  is,  that  the  Carthagenians,  who  ^n  their  profperity 
engroffed  much  of  the  commerce  of  thofe  times,  had  fet- 
tlements  in  the  Scilly  illands;  that  they  bought  up  the 
tin  of  Cornwall,  conveyed  it  by  the  above  fuppofed 
ifthmus  to  the  fouth  of  .  what  is  now  called  the  Ille  of 
Wight,  and  from  thence  tranfported  it  to  Gaul,  and  to 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  are  not  antiquarians 
enough  either  to  eflablifh  this  faft  or  to  confute  it.  It 
feems,  however,  pretty  certain,,  that,  if  this  were  ever  the 
cafe  at  all,  it  muff  have  been  more  than  two  thoufand 
years  back.  The  Romans  of  that  time  confidered  this 
part  of  our  country  as  an  ifland  ;  and  as  fuch  alfo  it  was  laid 
down  both  in  Pliny’s  and  Ptolemy’s  Geography,  though 
•  he  former  placed  it  by  miftake  between  Britain  and  Ireland. 
A  complete  tour  round  the  ifland  by  water  is^  in  the 
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fummer  feafon,  a  very  agreeable  dxcur/ion.  In  this  cafe, 
fuppoflng  our  departure  to  be  from  Cowes  to  the  eaft,  we 
then  pafs  the  royal  hofpital  at  Haflar,  the  town  and  har¬ 
bour  of  Portfmouth,  South-Sea  Caftle,  &c.  on  the  left, 
and  the  pleafantly-rifing  village  of  Ride,  the  feats  of  St. 
John’s  Appley,  and  Priory,  on  the  right,  in  our  way  to 
Spithead  and  St.  Helen’s,  places  which  we  need  not  fay 
are  of  note  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  royal  navy.  Thence 
we  proceed  to  the  fouthern  coatt,  commonly  called  the 
back  of  the  ifland,  which  affords  many  marine  bbjeffs  of 
curiofity.  Such  are  thofe  prodigious  rocks  and  cliffy 
which  bound  and  guard  this  part  of  our  coart,  and  can 
only  be  feen  to  advantage  at  fea.  There  is  fomething  ex¬ 
tremely  amufing  to  the  eye  in  thefe  huge  mafies  of  rough 
materials,  “  A  fortrefs  built  by  nature  for  herfelf,”  as 
Shakefpeare  calls  it.  If  they  give  us  no  idea  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  they  certainly  do  of  the  fublime,  as  they  have  an 
air  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  which  is  awfully  pleafing 
and  attractive.  Even  their  rude  deformity  has  a  fitnels 
in  it  to  contend  with  the  rude  element  which  they  are 
meant  to  controul.  One  fees  with  no  lefs  fatisfaftion, 
with  what  fury  they  are  daily  alfaulted,  and  with  what 
indignant  fcorn  they  repel  the  onfet.  In  a  word,  though 
they  may  be  defpifed  as  objects  of  deformity,  they  are  in 
reality  our  very  good  friends.  They  fay  to  the  encroach¬ 
ing  foe,  in  the  words  of  Him  who  appointed  them  their 
llation,  “  Hitherto  lhalt  thou  come,  but  no  further;  and 
here  fhall  thy  proud  waves  be  ftayed.” 

About  two  miles  to  the  weftward  is  Sandown,  or  Sand- 
ham  Fort.  This  and  the  cattles  at  Cowes  and  Yarmouth 
were  built  by  Henry  VIII.  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  houfes.  Nearly  adjoining  to  this  is  Sandown  Cot¬ 
tage,  the  rural  feat  of  the  late  John  Wilkes,  efq.  cham¬ 
berlain  of  London.  About  a  mile  from  hence  we  ap¬ 
proach  a  ftupendous  chain  of  rocks,  called  Shanklin 
Chine,  which,  being  a  confiderable  natural  curiofity,  as 
fuch  may  deferve  a  mention.  The  chine,  as  they  call  it, 
(for  what  reafon  we  know  not,)  is  made  by  an  opening 
of  one  cf  the  cliffs  above-mentioned.  It  appears  a3 
though  it  were  rent  from  top  to  bottom..  The  mouth  of 
the  gap  ftretches  to  a  vaft  width,  on  the  one  fide  almoft 
perpendicular,  on  the  other  more  fhelving.  The  bottom 
is,  for  the  molt  part,  a  level  fmooth  beach,  where  one 
may  walk  at  low  water,  and  furvey  thefe  ftupendous 
heights  with  pleafure.  The  fide  which  is  molt  upon  a 
declivity  is  mounted  by  means  of  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
artificial  fteps,  by  which  we  afcend  to  a  little  cottage, 
which  is  kept  open  as  a  houfe  of  accommodation  for  fuch 
company  as  either  curiofity  or  difiipation  may  happen  to 
colleift.  The  method  is,  either  for  fuch  parties  to  carry 
with  them  their  own  provifion,  and  get  it  there  made 
ready  for  their  ufe,  or  to  take  the  chance  of  what  the 
houfe  or  vicinage  will  afford  them:  of  the  latter  fort, 
crabs  and  lobfters  in  their  feafon,  and  in  the  higheft  ex¬ 
cellence,  are  feldom  or  never  wanting.  A  few  miles  fur¬ 
ther  on  will  bring  us  to  another  place,  equally  if  not 
more  frequented  for  the  fame  pleafurable  purpofes.  The 
name  of  this  is  Steep-hill,  the  fituation  of  a  delightful 
villa,  built  by  the  right  honourable  Hans  Stanley,  then 
governor  of  the  ifland,  and  afterwards  the  property  and 
refidence  of  the  honourable  Wilbraham  Tollemache,  who 
planted  a  vinery.  The  building  is  in  the  genteel  cottage- 
tarte,  adorned  with  a  variety  of  rich  and  curious  paint¬ 
ings  within,  and  without  by  a  pleafure-garden,  fhrubbery. 
See.  Near  this  is  alfo  a  houfe  of  entertainment,  to  which 
lirangers  are  invited  by  feenes  which  are  romantic  beyond 
defenption.  Here  we  not  only  enjoy  a  fine  open  pro- 
fpect  of  the  fea,  (from  which  the  diftance  is  about  a  fur¬ 
long,)  but  are  in  full  view  of  a  large  traft  of  land  which 
has  not  its  parallel.  It  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of 
Under-Cliff,  becaufe  included  between  the  fea  on  one 
hand  and  a  high  cliff  on  the  other.  This  cliff  extends 
fome  miles  in  length,  a  great  part  of  which  is  fo  regularly 
perpendicular,  that  at  a  fmall  diftance  one  would  really 
take  it  for  fome  old  rampart- wall  that  had  forinerly  been 
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railed  by  art.  The  tradl  oflavsd  betwixt  this  and  the  fea 
is  perhaps  about  halt'  a  mile  broad,  rather  uneven  and 
biHocky  in  its  appearance  indeed,  but  of  fo  rich  a  foil, 
and  fo  finely  cultivated,  that  no  part  of  the  ifiand  can 
boaft  a  more  excellent  produce.  Here  fir  Richard  Woriley 
eredled  a  neat  cottage,  and  planted  a  vinery,  which  is 
now-  in  a  profperous  irate.  To  its  advantageous  fituation, 
the  natural  warmth,  no  doubt,  greatly  contributes:  its 
expofure  is  to  the  iouth :  the  cliff,  which  rifes  fo  much 
above  it,  is  a  natural  garden-wall  (heltering  it  from  the 
northern  blafts,  and  reflecting  the  folar  rays  with  re¬ 
doubled  force.  The  fine  fprings  and  natural  cafcades 
which  adorn  this  favourite  fpot  may  aifo  operate  to  the 
fame  fertilizing  effedl ;  but,  how'ever  this  be,  it  is  altoge¬ 
ther  one  of  the  moll  pleafing  and  lingular  objedls  of  the 
kind  that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with.  It  is  by  moll 
fuppofed,  and  perhaps  not  without  reafon,  that  this  part 
of  the  land  formerly  gave  way,  feparated  froip  what  is 
now'  the  cliff,  and  fettled  in  this  furprifing  form.  This 
may  feem  the  rather  probable,  as  the  report  is,  that  at  a 
fmall  diftance  there  is  fuch  another  fall  under  the  water. 

After  leaving  this  curious  phenomenon,  and  getting 
round  a  pretty  large  cape,  we  are  brought  into  Chale 
Bay,  fo  denominated  from  the  parifii  of  Chale,  by  which 
it  is  environed.  This  bay  is  lined  with  one  continued 
chain  of  thofe  tremendous  rocks  which  are  fo  often  fatal 
to  the  haplefs  mariner.  The  fituation  of  it  is  fuch  as  to 
occafion  a  mod  violent  roll  of  tide  into  it,  fo  that  fhips 
failing  upon  a  lee-lhore,  and  efpecially  in  the  night,  are 
unwarily  driven  upon  thefe  rocks,  and  often  beat  to 
pieces.  Few  winters  pafs  without  misfortunes  more  or 
lefs  of  this  kind,  of  which  fome  people  have  made  a  very 
lucrative  perhaps,  but  certainly  a  very  barbarous,  advan¬ 
tage.  Of  late  years  indeed,  fuch  difallers  have  fallen  un¬ 
der  the  immediate  regulation  of  proper  officers,  and  all 
plundering  difcouraged  by  the  puniftiment  of  its  deteflion. 
However  fmall  the  advantage  of  this  may  finally  be  to  the 
merchant,  humanity  will  delight  in  the  fuppreffion  of  all 
cuftoms  of  fuch  extreme  depravity. 

The  next  objedt  which  particularly  ftrikes  our  atten¬ 
tion,  is  a  long  range  of  white  cliffs  near  a  village  called 
Freffiwater:  they  are  of  a  chalky  fubftance  and  of  prodi¬ 
gious  magnitude;  fome  of  them  rife  to  the  height  of  fix 
hundred  feet  above  the  fea  which  wadies  them.  They 
excite  curiofity  alfo  on  this  fingular  account,  that  in  the 
fummer  months  they  are  inhabited  by  incredible  numbers 
of  exotic  birds,  which  feem  to  affemble  here  purely  to 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  thefe  warm  and  glowing  rocks  to 
hatch  their  eggs,  and  be  nurferies  for  their  young.  Their 
firft  appearance  is  generally  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
they  produce  a  new  generation  fit  to  emigrate  by  about 
the  middle  of  Augult  following,  at  which  time  they  take 
themfelves  off,  and  we  fee  no  more  of  them  till  the  next 
breeding-feafon.  They  are  of  two  or  three  different  fpe- 
cies,  as  is  plain  from  their  beaks  and  plumage;  and, 
whill'c  with  us,  they  get  their  fubfiftence  out  of  the  fea : 
for  this  reafon  their  flefii  is  too  rank  for  human  food, 
but  they  are  not  altogether  ufelefs:  the  filherman  is  glad 
of  their  carcafes  for  his  bait,  and  the  upholfterer  will  give 
a  good  price  for  their  feathers;  their  eggs,  which  are 
about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  duck,  are  faid  to  be  full  as 
good  for  culinary  purpofes.  The  country  people  there¬ 
fore  want  not  motives  to  exercife  their  fkill  and  dexterity 
in  taking  them.  They  have  a  way  of  doing  it,  which, 
for  its  oddity,  may  deferve  to  be  noticed  In  the  firft 
place,  a  large  flake  or  iron  bar  is  driven  into  the  top  of 
the  cliff;  to  this  is  fattened  a  cart-rope,  or  fomething  of 
like  ftrength,  having  at  the  other  end  of  it  a  ftick  put 
crofs-wife  for  the  adventurer  to  fit  upon,  or  fupport  him- 
ielt  by;  and  with  this  fimple  apparatus  he  lets  himfelf 
down  at  the  front  of  this  horrid  precipice;  there  he  at¬ 
tacks  his  intended  prey  as  it  files  in  or  out  of  its  neft, 
and  fecures  as  much  as  he  can  of  it.  See  farther  under' 
Bird-catching,  vol.  iii.  p.  54.  Many  of  the  ftrangers 
who  frequent  the  ifiand  are  far  lefs  excufable  perfecutors  5 
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we  mean  fuch  as  have  no  other  objefl  but  that  of  mere 
diverfion  in  going  out  in  boats  to  fhoot  the  birds.  The 
report  of  a  gun  caules  fuch  numbers  of  them  to  fly  out 
and  hover  round  t.ieir  affailants  as  are  altonifhing  ;  and  it 
may  be  amulement  to  fome  people  merely  to  wound 
and  deftroy  ;  but,  fince  their  fiefh  is  wholly  unfit  for 
food,  can  humanity  fubfcribe  to  this  wanton  recreation  ? 
or  may  it  not  rather  be  reproved  in  the  language  of  the 
pelted  frogs?  “  What  is  fport  to  you  is  death  to  us.” 

Upon  leaving  thefe  temporary  colonifts,  we  pleafantly 
arrive  at  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  ifiand.  This  pre- 
fents  us  with  a  full  view  of  that  remarkable  group  of 
rocks  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Needles.  They 
are  fo  called  in  reference  to  their  (harp  and  craggy  points. 
Several  of  them  are  at  confiderable  diftances  from  the 
land,  as  well  as  from  each  other;  and,  as  they  rife  to  the 
height  of  many  feet  above  the  water,  they  appear  at  a 
diftance  like  the  remains  of  fome  broken  towers,  which 
had  been  ftiattered  and  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake. 
They  are,  neverthelefs,  of  nature’s  own  curious  but  un- 
poliffied  workmanfhip,  and  have  doubtlefs  flood  for  im- 
memorable  ages  without  any  material  changes.  Nothing 
however  is  an  abfolute  proof  againft  the  injuries  of  time: 
it  is  but  a  few  years  fince  that  one  of  thefe  folid  py¬ 
ramids  yielded  to  the  fury  of  a  florin,  and  fell,  to  the 
no  fmall  furprife  of  thofe  who  were  within  hearing  of 
the  mighty  crafh. 

When  we  have  cleared  thefe  rocks  (which  in  the  fea- 
man’s  phrafe  is  going  through  the  Needles),  we  re-enter 
the  Solent  before-mentioned,  where  the  lcgne  becomes 
more  familiar  and  domeftic.  Inftead  of  maffy  rocks  and 
toweling  cliffs,  we  have  lands  in  view  which  rife  with  a 
more  eafy  elegance,  and  the  portus  objtMu  laterum  favours 
us  with  a  more  calm  and  placid  fea.  In  the  courfe  of 
this  paffage  we  are  entertained  with  a  fight  of  the  cattles 
of  Hurft  and  Calfhot,  Lutterell’s  Tower,  the  town  of 
Lymington,  &c.  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  towns  and 
cattles  of'  Yarmouth  and  Cowes  on  the  other,  till  the 
whole  circuit  is  completed. 

Before  we  quit  this  channel,  however,  it  may  be  pro- 
per  to  obferve,  that  a  number  of  paftage-veffels  are  con- 
ilantly  employed  upon  it,  to  keep  up  the  mutual  inter- 
courfe  which  either  pleafure  or  bufinefs  may  call  for. 
There  are  among  thefe  three  in  government-pay,  called 
packet-boats,  which  carry  the  mails  to  and  from  South¬ 
ampton  and  Cowes,  taking  pafiengers,  either  with  or 
without  horfes  or  carriages;  and  one  of  them  is  always  in 
readinefs  to  be  hired  on  any  emergency.  Befiaes  thefe, 
there  are  divers  other  veffels  which  make  it  their  bufinefs 
to  go  and  return  daily,  between  Yarmouth  and  Lyming- 
ton,  Ride,  Cowes,  and  Portfmouth.  By. thefe  and  other 
means,  both  ftated  and  accidental,  there  ieeins  little  or  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  the  detached  and  infular  fituation 
of  this  part  of  Hampfhire. 

One  of  the  higheft  and  moft  remarkable  hills  in  the 
ifiand  is  named  St.  Catharine’s,  on  which  there  are  ftiil 
the  remains  (vifible  at  a  great  diftance)  of  an  ancient 
hermitage,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  that  faint,  from 
whence  the  mountain  itfelf  took,  and  ftiil  bears,  her  name. 
The  hill  is  feven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  high-water 
mark.  The  hermitage  is  an  odlagon,  each  fide  being  four 
feet,  and  the  height  from  its  bale  to  the  lummit  thirty- 
two  feet;  as  fuch,  it  makes  a  very  confpicuous  and  ufeful 
objedl  at  fea.  This  hill  is  fo  near  the  fea  as  to  admit  of  a 
full  view  of  it  to  the  fouth,  and  on  the  other  points  it 
pre.fents  a  very  extenfive  .profpedt  of  the  ifiand.  Thera 
are  other  ftations  where  the  fea  may  be  feen  partially,  at 
eight,  ten,  or  more,  places  at  a  time:  one  of  thefe  is  on. 
the  north  fide  towards  Ride,  called  the  Abbey  of  Quarr. 
This  religious  houfe,  with  lands  for  its  fupport,  was  con¬ 
firmed  to  God  and  the  Roly  Virgin,  by  Richard  earl  of 
Exeter,  and  the  fon  of  Baldwin,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of 
his  fattier  and  mother.  At  the  fuppreffion,  it  was  valued 
at  134I.  3s.  ud.  per  annum.  It  was  firft  built  anno  113-v. 
It  plow  contains  very  few  veftigea  of  its  ancient  dignity. 

In 
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In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  abbot  was  a  man  of  great 
confequence,  being  (tiled  by  that  monarch  cuflos  infulee , 
or  land-warden  of  the  ifland,  as  appears  by  warrant-dill 
extant,  which  is  add  refled  to  him  as  fuch,  and  wherein 
he  is  directed  to  put  every  thing  into  a  proper  date  of  de¬ 
fence  againd  any  foreign  invafion. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  this  ifland,  in  its  kind,  is 
by  no  means  inconfiderabie.  It  pays  to  government  not 
lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  pounds  a-year.  But  the  nature 
of  it  is  fuch,  that,  of  all  other,  perhaps,  it  requires  the 
feweft  hands  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  concern. 
A  farmer,  a  mealman,  or  a  maltder,  may  be  in  as  large  a 
way  as  a  manufafturer  of  cloth  or  hardware,  but  yet  one 
of  the  fird-mentioned  can  manage  his  bufinefs  with  a  tenth 
part  of  the  afliflance  which  the  others  want.  This  in 
Lome  meafure  accounts  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
not  being  more  numerous.  The  trade  of  the  ifland  con- 
fids  chiefly  of  dealings  in  corn  and  wool.  Of  the  for¬ 
mer,  perhaps,  more  is  produced  on  this  fpot  than  on  any 
fpot  of  ground  of  like  extent  in  his  majefty’s  dominions. 
It  is  in  a  manner  the  granary  of  the  wedern  cdunties,  and 
the  chief  refoarce  of  government-contrafts  for  wheat, 
malt,  flour,  and  bifcuit.  The  quantities  of  corn  exported 
either  in  grain  or  in  flour  are  very  large,  which  creates  a 
principal  part  of  that  employment  which  is  found  for 
(hipping  and  the  mills,  at  which  large  quantities  of  wheat 
are  manufactured.  There  are  no  lefs  than  eight  or  nine 
water-mills  for  this  purpofe  within  about  a  mile  of  the 
town  , of  Newport,  befides  many  others,  fome  of  which 
will  grind  and  drefs  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  quarters 
a-week.  From  thefe  flour  is  exported  to  Ireland  and  the 
wedern  counties  of  England.  At  times,  when  expor¬ 
tations  abroad  are  allowable  and  profitable  to  the  mer¬ 
chant,  he  naturally  looks  to  the  market  of  Newport  for  a 
fupply,  at  which  there  have  been  fometimes  feen  two 
hundred  waggons  in  one  day  laden  with  thole  valuable 
articles  of  wheat  and  barley;  but  of  late  years  the  cuflom 
of  felling  by  fample  only  has  much  prevailed.  There  are 
two  other  commodities  which  feem  to  have  as  good  a  title 
to  the  rank  of  natural  curiofities,  as  to  be  confidered  as 
commerce.  Thefe  are,  copperas- dones,  and  white  fhining 
fand.  The  former  are  gathered  up  in  heaps  on  the  fouth 
lhore,  and  occaflonally  lent  to  London,  See.  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  producing  the  feveral  fpecies  of  vitriol.  The 
latter  is  dug  out  of  fome  very  valuable  mines,  which  are 
the  property  of  David  Urry,  efq.  near  Yarmouth;  and 
from  thence  lent  to  London  and  Bridol  for  the  ufe  of  the 
glafs -manufactories. 

This  little  ifland,  fo  fertile  in  mod  things,  has  by  no 
means  been  without  her  contributions  to  the  republic  of 
Britifn  literature.  Sir  John  Cheke,  Dr.  Thomas  James, 
and  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Hooke,  were  natives  of 
the  Ifle  of  Wight.  Thefe  having  been  already  introduced 
to  the  reader  in  their  refpedtive  places  in  the  alphabet, 
W'e  fhall  conclude  with  a  few  anecdotes  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Cole,  LL.  and  D.D.  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  &c.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  was  a  native  of  Godlhill;  and,  after  the  ufual 
courfe  of  education  at  Wykeham’s  lchool,  Winchelter, 
was  admitted  of  New  College,  Oxford.  He  there  com¬ 
menced  bachelor  in  the  civil  law  in  the  year  1519,  and 
doftor  in  the  fame  faculty  in  1540.  A  great  part  of  this 
interval  was  fpent  in  Italy,  and  other  parts  abroad,  which 
he  judged  mod  proper  to  perfeCt  him  in  the  walks  of 
fcience,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  On  his  return 
he  was  ciiofen  warden  of  his  maternal  college,  obtained 
fome  good  preferments,  and  was  generally  confidered  as 
very  refpeCtable  and  eminent  in  the  line  of  his  profeflion. 
Leland,  the  antiquary,  makes  very  honourable  mention 
of  his  abilities;  and  in  one  of  Afeham’s  letters  there  is  a 
hand  fome  compliment  paid  to  his  learning  and  polite- 
nefs:  “  I  mud  he  totally  deditute  of  thefe  qualities  myfelf 
(lays  that  elegant  writer)  if  I  did  not  both  love  and  ad¬ 
mire  them  in  you.”  This  letter  is  without  a  date,  a  cir- 
.cumltance  which  we  mention,  becaufe  Dr.  Cole’s  public 
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character  was  not  always  of  the  mod  uniform  tenor.  It 
had  doubtlefs  been  more  happy  for  his  fame,  had  he  lived 
in  times  when  political  inferefts  were  lefs  fluctuating. 
His  qualifications  and  profpeCts  led  him  to  take  an  aCtive 
part  in  mod  of  the  changes  of  thofe  very  unfettled  times. 
When  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  (more  anciently 
thofe  of  Wickliflre)  began  fird  to  revive  in  England,  he 
drenuoudy  oppofed  them  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
prefs.  Meanwhile,  as  the  court  of  Henry  (for  reafons 
univerfally  known)  grew  daily  more  cool  to  the  fee  of 
Rome,  and  the  people  dill  cooler  to  her  extravagant  cor¬ 
ruptions,  the  doctor  affumed  a  milder  tone,  went  often  to 
hear  Peter  Martyr  preach,  and  exprelted  a  very  great  re¬ 
gard  for  him.  He  alfo  acknowledged  Henry’s  fupremacy 
in  the  church,  and  in  his  fucceflor’s  time  (Edward  VI.) 
he  went  fo  far  as  to  communicate  with  the  reformers,  and 
his  pulpit  founded  high  of  their  doCtrines.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  his  views  of  things  were  totally  altered,  and 
his  zeal  returned  to  its  old  channel.  It  was  now  that  he 
was  honoured  with  his  doCior’s  degree  in  divinity,  and 
made  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  with  a  long  et  extern  of  other  lu¬ 
crative  pods  and  preferments.  It  was  doubtlefs  a  mark 
of  the  edeem  in  which  his  abilities  were  held,  that  he  was 
chofen  to  maintain  a  public  difputation  at  Oxford  againd 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  ;  and,  when  the  former  was  deltined 
to  the  dake  for  herefy,  Cole  preached  and  publilhed  the 
execution-fermon.  In  (hort,  he  feems  to  have  been  at 
this  time  a  leading  man  of  a  very  leading  party,  as  may 
farther  appear  by  a  Angular  anecdote,  which,  as  it  con¬ 
cluded  his  popularity,  may  alfo  conclude  this  abridge¬ 
ment  of  his  memoirs.  Mary,  the  royal  midrefs  of  his 
fortune,  was  determined,  it  feems,  to  aft  the  fame  fatal 
tragedy  among  her  protedant  fubjefts  in  Ireland  as  Ihe 
had  already  done  at  home  in  Smithfield.  For  executing 
this  purpofe  her  commiflion  was  made  out,  and  who 
Ihould  have  the  care  of  it  but  her  trudy  and  well-beloved 
Dr.  Cole!  He  undertook  the  charge;  and  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  bufinefs,  making  fome  little  day  at  Chefler, 
he  was  waited  on  by  the  mayor  of  that  city.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  converfation  which  pafled  between  thefe 
two,  the  doftor  was  fo  full  of  his  commiflion,  that  he 
could  not  forbear,  as  we  fay,  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag:  “  I  have  that  with  me,”  faith  he,  producing  a  little 
box  from  his  portmanteau,  “  which  will  lalh  the  heretics 
of  Ireland.”  His  hodefs,  a  Mrs.  Edmonds,  had  the 
good  luck  to  overherr  this;  and  being  more  than  half  a 
heretic  herfelf,  and  having  a  brother  of  that  profeflion  in 
Dublin,  Ihe  became  much  troubled  ;  and,  taking  her  op¬ 
portunity  whild  the  dofiorwas  gone  down  to  compliment 
his  woi'lhip  the  mayor  to  the  door,  die  dept  into  the 
dean’s  apartment,  took  out  the  commiflion,  and  put  a 
pack  of  cards  into  the  box  in  its  room.  The  doflor, 
having  completed  his  civilities,  returns  to  his  chamber, 
and  puts  lip  his  box  without  the  lead  fufpicion  of  what 
had  happened.  Soon  after  he  fet  fail  for  Dublin,  where 
he  arrived  December  7th,  1558.  Being  introduced  to 
lord  Fitzwalter  (then  lord-lieutenant)  and  the  privy 
council,  he  began  with  a  fpeech  in  form  to  fet  forth  the 
nature  of  his  bufinefs,  and  then  delivered  in  his  box  with 
due  ceremony.  “  What  -have  we  here?”  fays  his  lord- 
Ihip  at  the  opening:  “  this  is  nothing  but  a  pack  of 
cards.”  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  the  doctor’s  feelings  at 
the  ridiculous  figure  he  now  made.  He  could  only  fay, 
that  a  commiflion  he  certainly  had,  but  who  had  played 
him  this  trick  he  could  not  tell.  “  Why  then,  Mr.  Dean,” 
fays  his  lordfhip,  “you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  return 
to  London  again,  and  get  your  commiflion  renewed, 
whild  we  in  the  mean  time  Ihuffle  your  cards.”  This 
farcadic  advice  the  do6tor,  no  doubt  with  infinite  chagrin, 
was  obliged  to  take,  though  at  fo  difagreeable  a  feafon  of 
the  year;  but,  whild  all  this  was  about,  meeting  with 
contrary  winds  and  other  vexatious  delays,  behold  the 
queen  died,  and  fo  the  bufinefs  came  all  to  nothing.  It 
is  laid,  moreover,  that  queen  Elizabeth  was  fo  well  plea  fed 
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With  this  ftory,  that  (lie  allowed  Mrs.  Edmonds  4.0I.  a-year 
.during  her  life,  for  this  feafonable  and  important  piece  of 
dexterity. 

ISLE  of  WIGHT,  a  county  of  Virginia,  on  the  fouth 
-fide  of  James’s  River,  weft  of  Norfolk  county,  about  forty 
miles  long  and  fifteen  broad,  and  contains  9028  inhabitants, 
including  5S67  (laves.  A  mineral  fpring  has  been  difco- 
vered  near  the  head  of  the  weft  branch  of  Nanfemond 
river,  about  ten  miles  from  Smithfield,  and  twelve  from 
Suffolk  :  it  is  much  reforted  to,  and  famed  for  its  medi¬ 
cinal  qualities. 

ISLE'BIANS,  in  eccleliaftical  hiftory,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  who  adopted  the  fentiments  of  a  Lutheran  divine  of 
Saxony,  called  John  Agricola,  a  difciple  and  companion 
of  Luther,  a  native  of  Ifleb,  whence  the  name;  who,  in¬ 
terpreting  literally  fome  of  the  precepts  of  St.  Paul  with 
regard  to  the  Jewifh  law,  declaimed  again  ft  the  law  and 
the  neceffity  of  good  works.  See  Antinomian's. 

ISI.E'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  forty  miles 
fouth  of  Bahraitch. 

ISLES  de  MADA'ME  lie  at  the  fouth  end  of  Sydney, 
or  Cape  Breton  Hland,  on  which  they  are  dependant. 
The  largelt  of  thefe,  with  Cape  Canfo,  the  eaft  point  of 
Nova  Scotia,  form  the  entrance  of  the  Gut  of  Canfo  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Sse  Cape  Breton. 

I'SLESBOROUGH,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States, 
in  Hancock  county,  Maine,  formed  by  Long  Ifland,  in 
the  centre  of  Penobfcot  Bay,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  three  in  breadth.  It  was  incorporated  in 
Z789,  contains  382  inhabitants,  and  is  260  miles  north- 
eaft  by  north  of  Bofton. 

I'SLET,yi  [from  ijleta.  Span.]  A  little  ifland.  Scott. 

ISLET'TES  (Les  Grandes),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meufe  :  three  miles  weft  of  Clermont. 

I'SLEWORTH,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Middlefex,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  oppofite  Rich¬ 
mond,  with  4346  inhabitants:  eight  miles  weft  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Near  this  place  are  Sion  Houfe  and  Sion  Hill,  of 
which  fee  a  ihort  account  under  Brentford,  vol.  iii. 
P-  377- 

IS'LINGTON,  a  confiderable  village  of  Middlefex, 
north  of  London,  but  to  which  in  faft  it  is  united.  The 
parifh  of  St.  Mary,  Iilington,  anciently  lfeldon ,  in  Finfbury 
divifion  of  Oflulfton  Hundred  in  the  county  of  Middlefex, 
is  about  three  miles  two  furlongs  in  length  from  north- 
weft  to  fouth-eaft,  two  miles  one  furlong  in  breadth  from 
oaft  to  welt,  ten  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and 
contains  about  three  thoufand  acres.  It  is  divided  into 
feven.  liberties,  named  from  the  manors  in  which  they  are 
fituated,  viz.  Lower  St.  John’s  of  Jerufalem,  Lower 
JBarnfbury,  Upper  Barnfbury,  Upper  St.  John's  of  Jeru¬ 
falem,  Highbury  of  Newington  Barrow,  Canonbury,  and 
the  Prebend  liberty.  It  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocefe  of  London.  The  old  Gothic  church  was 
taken  down  in  1751,  when  the  prefent  handfome  ftrufture 
was  begun;  it  was  finilhed  in  1754,  at  the  expence  of 
63191.  The  church  and  tower  are  built  of  brick,  with 
ftone  quoins.  See.  The  l'pire,  with  the  gallery  at  the 
Lafe,  is  of  Portland  ftone;  and  the  front  of  the  tower  is 
ornamented  with  a  neat  ftone  portico,  of  the  Tufcan  or¬ 
der,  in  a  femicircular  form.  The  height  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  vane  is  one  hundred  and  fixty-four  feet. 
The  length  of  the  church  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
and  the  breadth  fixty.  Its  roof  is  fupported  without 
pillars;  and  the  infide  is  adorned  with  elegant  iimplicity. 
In  17S7,  this  church  underwent  confiderable  repairs. 
To  ftrenghthen  the  tower,  three  tiers  of  iron  ties,  or 
chain-bars,  were  fixed  acrofs  the  rower  in  different  di¬ 
rections;  and  an  eleCtric  conductor  was  placed  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  ball.  The  fcaffolding  for  this 
purpofe  was  of  wicker-work,  framed  upon  a  very  curious 
plan  round  the  Iteeple,  by  a  bafket  maker  of  St.  Alban’s, 
who  had  before  contrived  a  fimilar  work  for  tile  repail's 
pf  the  fpire  of  the  abbey-church  in  that  town.  This  in¬ 
genious  man  engaged  to  ereft  the  fcaffold  at  Iflington 
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for  24I.  and  the  privilege  of  fliowing  it  at  fixpenCe  each 
perfon,  by  which  he  cleared  a  confiderable  fum.  Slight 
as  the  work  appeared  to  be,  it  was  conftructed  upon  luck 
an  excellent  principle,  as  to  be  capable  of  bearing  any 
weight  that  was  required. 

An  old  building  in  this  town,  behind  Crofs-ftrect.  is 
called  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Lodge,  and  a  re prefe station  of 
it  is  to  be  feen  in  Mr.  Nichol’s  Progreffes  of  that  princefs. 
Strype,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  records  the  following 
curious  anecdote:  “  Beyond  thefe  ( Alderfga^e).  Bars, 
leaving  the  Charter-houfe  on  the  left  hand,  ftretches  up 
towards  lfeldon,  commonly  called  Iflington,  a  country- 
town  hard  by;  which,  in  the  former  age,  was  efteemed  to 
be  fo  pleafantly  feated,  that,  in  the  year  1581,  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  on  an  evening,  rode  out  that  way  to  take  the  air ; 
where,  near  the  town,  (he  was  environed  With  a  number 
of  begging  rogues  (as  beggars  ufualiy  haunt  fuch  places), 
which  gave  the  queen  much  difturbance.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Stone,  one  of  her  footmen,  came  in  all  hafte  to  the 
lord-mayor,  and  afterwards  to  Fleetwood  the  recorder, 
and  told  them  the  fame.  The  fame  night  did  the  re¬ 
corder  fend  out  warrants  into  the  fame  quarters,  and  into 
Weftminfter  and  the  Duchy.  And  in  the  morning  he 
went  abroad  himfelf,  and  took  that  day  feventy-four 
rogues,  whereof  fome  were  blind,  and  yet  great  ufurers- 
and  very  rich.  They  were  fent  to  bridewell,  and  pu¬ 
nched.  ” 

At  the  Crown  public  houfe,  in  the  Lower-ftreet,  among 
other  decorations  on  painted  glafs,  apparently  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  is  an  original  portrait  cf  Elizabeth, 
the  queen  of  that  monarch,  fuppofed  to  have  been  painted 
in  1487;  and  the  Pied  Bull  Inn  is.  faid  to  have  been  the 
refulence  of  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  whofe  arms  are  ftill  to  be 
found  on  one  of  the  windows.  In  the  fields  to  the  north- 
weft  of  the  White-Conduit  Houfe  and  tea-gardens,  is  a 
large  inclofure,  called  the  Reed  Mote,  or  fix-acre  field, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  camp.  The  White-Con¬ 
duit  Houfe  takes  its  name  from  a  conduit  near  it,  which 
formerly  l'upplied  the  Charter-houfe  ;  and  a  pipe  belonging 
to  it  is  ftill  exifting,  and  conveys  water  to  the  late  Dr. 
de  Valengen’s  houfe  in  Pentonville.  On  repairing  the 
road  a  few  years  ago,  nearly  oppofite  the  Queen’s  Head 
public-houfe,  a  fubterraneous  vault  was  difeovered  which 
feemed  to  point  towards  Smithfield :  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  many  were  inclined  to  l’uppofe  it  formed  a  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 
Canonbury,  the  country  refidence  of  that  body.  This 
leads  us  to  fpeak  of  Canonbury-houfe,  which  is  half  a 
mile  to  the  north-eaft  of  Iilington  church,  and  is  i'up- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  manfion  for  the  prior  of  the  canons 
of  .St.  Bartholomew,  in  Weft  Smithfield,  and  thence  to 
have  received  its  name  of  Canonbury,  that  is  Canons'  Houfe. 
The  ancient  part  of  Canonbury-houfe  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  William  Bol¬ 
ton,  the  laft  prior;  his  device,  a  bolt  and  tun,  remaining 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  garden-wall.  At  the  difl’olution  it 
was  granted  to  Thomas  Cromwell  earl  of  Effex  ;  on  whofe 
attainder  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  the  divorced  queen 
Anne  of  Cleves  had  an  annuity  of  20I.  from  this  manor 
towards  her  jointure.  Edward  VI.  granted  the  manor  to 
John  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards  duke  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  whofe  ambition  involved  in  ruin  his  own 
family,  and  his  daughter-in-law,  the  excellent  lady  Jane 
Grey.  On  his  execution,  it  was  granted  to  fir  John 
Spencer,  alderman  of  London,  commonly  called  “  rich 
Spencer ;”  whofe  only  child  married  William,  fecond 
lord  Compton,  afterwards  earl  of  Northampton  :  who  ap¬ 
pears,  in  confequencc  of  this  vaft  accefiion  of  wealth,  to 
have  been  in  a  ftate  of  temporary  diffraction.  In  this 
family  the  manor  has  continued  ever  fince.  Great  part 
of  the  old  manfion  has  been  pulled  down,  and  the  fite  is 
occupied  by  feveral  neat  modern  houfes,  the  gardens  of 
which,  ft  retching  down  to  the  borders  of  the  New  River, 
have  a  romantic  appearance  on  account  of  the  furround- 
ine  feenery.  A  brick  tower,  fevecteen  feet  fquare,  and 
5  T  fifty- 
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fifty-eight  high,  remains;  and  the  infide  retains  great 
part  of  its  primitive  appearance.  .This  tower,  feen  from 
afar,  is  let  out  in  lodgings,  and  has  been  the  refiden.ee  of 
Chambers,  author  of  the  Cyclopedia,  Goldfmith  the 
poet,  and  other  individuals  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  town  of  Iflington,  but  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  are  alms-houfes  for  ten 
widows  of  the  parifh  of  Iflington,  and  a  fchool  for 
twenty-five  boys  of  the  fame  parifh  and  that  of  Clerken- 
well.  They  were  erected  by  Dame  Alice  Owen,  and  are 
under  the 'government  of  the  Brewers’ Company;  from 
whole  records  it  appears,  that  they  were  founded  by  her 
in  confequence  of  a  providential- deliverance  from  death, 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  when  this  part  of  Iflington 
was  all  open  fields.  In  thofe  days  archers  practifed  with 
their  bows  and  arrows  at  butts;  and,  whilft  this  lady  was 
wafkirfg  in  the  fields  with  her  maid,  an  arrow  pierced  the 
crown  of  her  hat  (high-crowned  hats  being  then  in 
fafliion)  without  doing  her  the  leaft  injury.  In  comme¬ 
moration  of  this  deliverance,  flie  built  the  fchool  and 
alms-houfes,  about  three  years  before  her  death.  For  many 
years,  an  arrow  was  fixed  on  the  top  of  thefe  houfes, 
which  Hand  on  the  very  fpot  where  this  accident  happened. 

Pentonville,  which  joins  Iflington  to  the  weft,  is 
alfo  in  the  parifh  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell  ;  and,  when 
that  .parifh. church  was  rebuilt  by  abt  of  parliament,  an 
elegant,  chapel  here  W'as  made  parochial.  The  houfes  in 
general  are  neat  and  commodious,  and  have  nearly  all 
fiprung  up  within  the  lalt  thirty  years.  The  late  Dr.  de 
Valengen’s  manfion  was  alrnoft  the  firft  built  on  the  fpot, 
and  he  lived  to  fee  a  town  rifing  around  him ! 

On  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  Iflington,  is  that  fine  refer- 
voir  called  New-River  Head,  which  confifts  of  a  large 
bafin,  into  which  the  New  River  enters:  part  of  the  water 
is  thus  conveyed  by  pipes  to  London,  while  another  part 
is  thrown  by  an  engine  through  other  pipes,  to  a  refer- 
voir,  which  lies  much  higher,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
higheft  parts  of  London.  See  the  article  Canal  Navi¬ 
gation,  vol.  iii.  p.  675.  Near  the  New-River  Head  is 
the  well-known  place  of  public  amufement,  called  Sad¬ 
ler’s  Wells,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  1’pring  of  mi¬ 
neral  water,  now  called  Iflington  Spa,  or  New  Tunbridge 
Wells.  This  fpring  was  difcovered  by  one  Sadler,  in 
3683,  in  the  garden  belonging  to  a  houfe  which  he  had 
then  juft  opened  as  a  mufic-room.  The  water  refembles 
much  in  quality  and  effebt  that  of  Tunbridge  Wells  in 
Kent.  Sadler’s  mufic-houfe  came,  after  his  death,  to  one 
Francis  Forcer,  whofe  fon  was  the  firft  that  exhibited 
there  the  diverfions  of  rope-dancing  and  tumbling,  to 
which  have  for  many  years  been  added  mufical  interludes 
and  pantomimes.  At  the  Sir  Hugh  Middleton’s  Head  is 
a  very  large  picture,  containing  twenty-eight  portraits  of 
the  Sadler’s-Wells  Club;  it  is  a  curious  reprefentation  of 
fome  known  characters ;  among  them  is  Mr,  Rofamond, 
the  builder  of  Rofamond’s  row,  Clerkenwell. 

•  To  the  north  of  Iflington  is  Highbury  Place,  which 
fronts  the  fine  hills  of  Highgate  and  Hampftead.  Higher 
ftill  is  Highbury  Terrace,  which  compiands  a  beautiful 
profpeft.  Near  this  is  the  neat  villa,  paddock,  and  plea- 
Ipre -grounds,  of  the  late  Alexander  Aubert,  efq.  who 
erebted  near  the  houfe  a  lofty  and  fpacious  obfervatory, 
furnifhed  with  a  complete  collection  of  artronomical  in- 
Rruments.  On  the  fite  of  thefe  premifes  was  a  moated 
fpot,  called  Jack  Straw’s  Caftle,  on  which  flood  the  man- 
iion  of  the  priors  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem, 
which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  commons  of  Eflex, 
June  1 3,  1381,  in  the  infurrection  under  Wat  Tyler  and 
jack  Straw.  Near  this  is  a  noted  tavern  and  tea-gardens, 
called  Highbury  Barn,  much  frequented  by  the  citizens 
in  the  fummer  feafon. 

Bngnigge  Wells,  a  noted  place  of  public  entertainment, 
is  generally  included  in  the  account  of  Iflington,  though 
foliated  in  the  parifh  of  Pancras,  in  the  valley  between 
the  Nevv-River  Head  a:»d  the  Foundling  Hofpital.  It 
lyas  formerly  the  refidence  of  S', leaner  G.wyn,  one  of 
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king  Cha  rles’s  miftrefl'es,  of  whom  here  is  a  buft.  It  was 
opened  about  the  year  1767,  in  confequence  of  the  disco¬ 
very  of  two  fprings  of  mineral  water;  the  one  chalybeate, 
and  the  other  cathartic.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  620.  There  is 
fomething  romantic  and  pleafant  in  the  fituation  ;  and 
the  tea-gardens  are  laid  out  with  tafte. 

Iflington  is  altogether  a  large  and  populous  place,  fu- 
perior  both  in  fize  and  appearance  to  many  confiderable 
towns  in  the  country.  It  contains  13,065  inhabitants. 
At  the  Angel  Inn  are  feveral  roads  diverging  towards 
the  metropolis,  and  leading  to  its  extremities  and  centre; 
a  circumftance  which  proves  convenient  to  thofe  inha¬ 
bitants  whofe  occupations  call  them  to  town  in  the  day¬ 
time. 

In  this  parifh,  in  the  road  from  Iflington  to  Hoxton,  is 
the  white-lead  manufactory  of  Samuel  Walker  and  Co. 
very  confiderable  iron-mailers  at  Mafborough,  near  Ro¬ 
therham,  in  Yorkfhire;  who  erebted  here,  in  1736,  a  cu¬ 
rious  windmill,  for  the  purpofeof  grinding  lead,  differing 
in  two  remarkable  particulars  from  common  wind-mills, 
viz.  ill,  that  the  brick  tower  of  it  is  crowned  with  a  great 
wooden  top,  or  cap,  to  which  are  affixed  on  one  fide  the 
fliers,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  a  gallery,  which  ferves  as 
a  great  gnomon,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  whereby  the  whole 
top  is  turned  round  at  plealure,  fo  as  to  bring  the  fliers 
into  that  direction  which  is  moft  convenient  with  lefpeel 
to  the  wind  ;  and  adly,  that,  inftead  of  four,  the  ufual 
number  of  fliers,  this  is  furnifhed  with  five.  This  ma¬ 
nufactory  was  formerly  a  publie-houfe,  well  known  in 
all  this  neighbourhood  as  the  Rofemary-branch;  and,  in 
1783,  a  new  Rofemary-branch  was  ereCted  juft  beyond  it, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  pariflies  of  St.  Leonard  Shoreditch 
and  St.  Mary  Iflington. 

All  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iflington,  in 
every  direction,  which  has  not,  during  the  prefent  rage 
for  building,  been  purchafed  or  rented  for  that  purpofe, 
is  converted  into  brick-fields,  and  for  pafturage  for  the 
many  thoufands  of  cows  that  are  kept  by  the  feveral  cow- 
keepers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  fupply  the  me¬ 
tropolis  with  milk.  One  cow-keeper  in  this  parifh  is  faid 
to  have  conftantly  kept  one  thoufand  milch-cows,  for  the 
purpofe  before-mentioned.  Indeed  the  number  of  cows 
which  are  kept  in  this  parifh,  and  other  of  the  outfkirts 
of  London,  is  incredible. 

TSLIP,  a  fmall  town  in  Oxfordfhire,  fifty-fix  miles 
from  London,  and  noted  for  the  birth  and  baptifm  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confeffor.  The  chapel  wherein  Edward  was 
baptifed  flood  at  a  fmall  diftance  north  from  the  church-, 
and  is  ftill  called  the  King’s  Chapel ;  but  was  entirely  de- 
feerated  during  Cromwell’s  ufdrpation,  and  converted  to 
the  meaneft  tiles  of  a  farm-yard  5  at  prefent  it  has  a  roof  of 
thatch.  It  is  built  of  ftone,  fifteen  yards  long  and  feven 
broad,  and  retains  traces  of  the  arches  of  an  oblong  win¬ 
dow  at  the  eaft  end.  This  manor  was  given  by  Edward 
the  Confeffor  to  Weftminfter  Abbey,  to  whom  it  ftill  be¬ 
longs.  It  has  a  good  market  for  fheep,  and  fome  remains 
of  an  ancient  palace,  faid  to  have  been  king  Etheired’s. 
Here  is  a  charity-fchool.  By  the  late  inland  navigation, 
it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble, 
Oui'e,  Trent,  Derwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 
& c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  five  hundred  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c. 

I'SLIP,  a  townfbip  of  New  York,  fituated  in  Suffolk 
county,  Long  Ifland,  eaft  of  Huntingdon,  and  contains 
609  inhabitants;  of  thefe  ninety-three  are  debtors,  and 
thirty-five  flaves. 

ISMACHI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

IS'MADATS,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ni. 
phon  :  125  miles  north-weft  of  Jeddo. 

IS'M AELPOUR,  a  town  of  Bengal:  fix  miles  eaft  of 
Eoglipour. 

IS'MAELPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahari 
thirty-eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Patna, 

JSMAI'AU, 
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ISMAI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

IS'MAIL,  or  Ismailow,  a  town  of  .European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Beffarabia ;  fituated  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  Danube,  about  thirty-three  miles  from  the  Black. 
Sea.  The  town  of  If  mail  meafures  about  a  mile  towards 
the  land,  and  half  a  mile  by  the  fide  of  the  Danube,  and 
avas  fortified  with  eight  baftions,  The  ramparts  are  in 
general  eighteen  feet  in  height,  in  fonie  parts  twenty-five. 
The  moat  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep  ;  and  half-way 
between  the  polygons,  named  Bender  and  Brock,  was  a 
falfe  trench.  Near  the  town  was  a  cavalier  of  ftone-work, 
capable  of  holding  Come  thoufand  men.  The  lide  next 
the  water  was  defended  by  ramparts  and  horizontal  bat¬ 
teries.  This  place  was  taken  by  ftorm,  on  the  22d  of  De¬ 
cember,  1790,  by  the  Ruffians,  under  general  Suwarrow  : 
the  Ruffians  were  feveral  times  repulfed,  and  loft  in  the 
fiege  10,000  men.  According  to  the  account,  as  publiftied 
at  Peterfburgh,  the  Turkifli  garrifon,  who  deferved  a 
better  fate,  were  put  to  death  after  the  furrender  ;  30,000 
men  were  maffacred  in  cold  blood,  and  the  city  was 
given  up  to  the  unreftrained  brutality  of  the  conquering 
army.  The  booty  found  was  immenle,  430  pieces  of 
cannon,  many  magazines,  powder,  bombs,  and  balls;  34.5 
ftandards,  almoft  all  {famed  with  blood,  two  of  which 
were  / ainjack ,  great  banners  of  the  governors  of  Bender 
and  Ifmail,  of  which  there  are  but  five  in  the  Ottoman 
empire;  the  fuperb  banner  of  the  khan  of  the  Tartars  ; 
feven  rich  burfchuks,  or  horfes’ tails ;  250  ftandard-poles, 
(moft  of  the  ftandards,  being  of  rich  ftuff  embroidered 
with  gold  and  filver,  had  been  torn  off  by  the  foldiers  and 
Gofiacks  for  girdles  or  trophies;)  a  great  ftoc-k  of  barley 
and  flour,  hay,  cattle,  falted  meat,  and  abundance  of  other 
provifions,  10,000  horfes,  &c.  to  the  value,  as  calculated, 
of  ten  millions  of  piaftres:  144-  miles  fouth-weft  of  Otcha- 
kov,  and  268  north  of  Conftantinople.  Lat.  45.23.  N. 
Ion.  29.  45.  E. 

ISMAN'ING,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  which  gives  name  to 
a  county,  fold  to  the  bifliop  of  Freifingen,  fituated  on  the 
Ifer:  eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Munich,  and  nine 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Freifingen. 

IS'MARUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the  Ci- 
cones  in  Thrace,  giving  name  to  a  lake.  In  Virgil  it  is 
called  Ifmara.  Servius  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  mountain  of 
Thrace;  on  which  mountain  Orpheus  dwelt. 

ISME'NE,  a  daughter  of  GEdipus  and  Jocafta,  who, 
when  her  fitter  Antigone  had  been  condemned  to  be  bu¬ 
ried  alive  by  Creon,  for  giving  burial  to  her  brother  Po- 
lynices,  againft  the  tyrant’s  pofitive  orders,  declared  her- 
felf  as  guilty  as  her  fitter,  and  infifted  upon  being  equally 
puniftied  with  her.  This  iliftance  of  generofity  was 
ftrohgly  oppofed  by  Antigone,  who  wilhed  not  to  fee  her 
lifter  involved  in  her  calamities.  Sophocles  in  Antig. — A 
daughter  of  the  river  Afopus,  who  married  the  hundred¬ 
eyed  Argus,  by  whom  fhe  had  Jafus.  Apollodorus. 

ISME'NIAS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Bceotia, 
falling  into  the  Euripus,'  where  Apollo  had  a  temple, 
from  which  he  was  called  [fmenius.  A  youth  was  yearly 
chofen  by  the  Bceotians  to  be  the  prieft  of  the  god  ;  an 
office  to  which  Hercules  was  once  appointed. 

ISMEN'IDES,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Theban  wo¬ 
men,  as  being  near  the  Ifmenus,  a  river  of  Bceotia.  Ovid. 

ISME'NUS,  a  fon  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  one  of  the  Ne¬ 
reides,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  river  of  Bceotia,  near 
Thebes,  falling  into  the  Afopus,  and  thence  into  the  Eu¬ 
ripus.  Patifanias. — A  fon  of  Amphion  and  Niobe,  killed 
by  Apollo.  Ovid. 

IS'MID,  or  Is  Nickmid,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
fituated  on  a-gulf  or  bay  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The 
Greeks  and  Armenians  have  each  a-church  and  an  arch- 
bifhop  refiding  here.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  an.- 
cient  Nicomedia,  capital  of  Bithynia:  forty-five  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Conftantinople.  Lat.  40.  39.  N.  Ion.  29  34.  E. 

IS'MID,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania : 
twenty-four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Cogni. 

IS'MIL,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caraiivmias 
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thirty  miles  eaft  of  Cogni,  and  thirty-fix  fouth-weft  of 
Akierai. 

ISMO'KIL,  a  ftnall  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  16.  N.  Ion.  21.  20.  E. 

IS'MIN.  See  Swingk. 

ISNAGAR',  or  Isnajar,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cordova  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Lucena. 

ISNAR'DIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus  in  memory  of 
Monf.  Antoine  Danti  d’lijiard,  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  who  publifhed  deferiptions  of  fome  plants 
in  their  Memoirs  for  1716,  &c.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  tetrandria,  order  monogyuia,  in  the  natural  order 
of  calycanthemse,  (falicarise,  JuJf.)  Tiie  generic  cha¬ 
racters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  bell-fhaped,  half-four- 
cleft,  divifions  ovate,  fpreading.  Corolla  none,  unlefs- 
you  call  the  calyx  fuch.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  middle  of  the  calyx;  antheras  fimple.  Pif- 
tillum :  germ  inferior;  ftyle  fimple,  longer  than  the  fta- 
mens  ;  ftigma  thickifh.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  four-cor¬ 
nered,  obrufe,  covered  by  the  calyx  and  crowned,  four- 
celled,  four-valved;  valves  obfeurely  keeled,  thick,  fun¬ 
gous,  attenuated  on  the  margin;  partitions  oppofite  to 
the  valves.  Seeds:  very  many,  oblong,  fharp,  affixed  to 
the  pillar .—EJJential  CharaElcr.  Calyx  four-cleft;  corolla 
none;  capfule  four-celled,  covered  by  the  calyx. 

Ifnardia  paluitris,  a  tingle  fpecies.  It  bears  a  great 
refemblance  to  Peplis  portulaca:  it  is  creeping  and  float¬ 
ing;  the  flowers  are  axillary,  oppofite,  feflile,  and  green. 
Native  of  Italy,  France,  Alface,  Ruflia,  Jamaica,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  rivers  ;  and  is  annual ;  according  to  Allioni  it  is 
perennial.  Swartz  has  determined  it  to  be  a  fpecies  of 
Ludwigia,  frequent  in  the  rivers  of  Jamaica,  with  petals 
to  the  flower,  though  fugacious.  The  plant  without  pe¬ 
tals  differs  from  this,  juft  as  in  Ammannia,  which  fee. 

ISNEL'LO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demonar 
thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Cefalu. 

IS'NIK,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia;  fituated 
on  a  lake  which  abounds  with  fifh,  and  has  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Silk  forms  the  prin¬ 
cipal  article  of  trade.  There  are  fcarcely  three  hundred 
houfes  in  the  town,  yet  it  is  the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbilhop. 
It  was  anciently  called  Nice,  where  the  celebrated  council 
was  held,  and  the  Nicene  Creed  promulgated  as  the  article 
of  faith:  lixty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Conftantinople.  Lat- 
40.16.N.  Ion.  29.  50.  E. 

IS'NY,  or  Ysnx,  a  town  of  Germany,  lately  imperial, 
fituated  in  the  Algau,  betvvixt  the  counties  of  Hoheneck 
and  Trauchburg,  and  the  lordfhip  of  Eglof.  Its  magil- 
tracy,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  citizens,  are  Lutherans. 
Here  is  an  abbey  of  benediftine  monks,  of  which  the  no¬ 
ble  family  of  Treuchlefles  are  adminiftrators  and  patrons  ; 
the  whole  city,  indeed,  formerly  belonged  to  them.  But 
the  latter,  in  1365,  redeeming  itfelf  for  9000ID.  weight  of 
hellers,  it  was,  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  taken  into  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  empire,  with  all  the  rights, 
immunities,  and  ufages,  of  the  imperial  towns.  Its  tax¬ 
ation  to  the  matricula  of  the  empire  and  diet  was,  in 
the  year  1683,  reduced  from  eighty  to  forty  florins. 
In  1692,  it  was  farther  reduced  to  thirty,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  fixteen;  but,  in  1728,  faifed  again  to  thirty- 
eight  florins.  To  the  imperial  chamber  of  Wetzlar  it 
paid  thirty-three  rix-clollars,  ieventy-five  kruitzers.  Ever 
lince  the  year  15x4,  Yfni  has  been  the  tribunal  feat  of 
Leutkirch.  In  1631,  a  great  part  of  it  was  confumed  by 
fire;  and,  in  1721,  it  fuffered  extremely  by  the  like  cala¬ 
mity:  forty  miles  fouth  of  Ulm,  and  twenty  north-eaft  of 
Lindau.  Lat.  47.45.  N.  Ion.  9.  58.  E. 

ISOCK'RONAL,  or  Isochronous,  adj.  is  applied  to 
fuch  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  as  are  performed  in  equal 
times.  Of  which  kind  are  all  the  vibrations  of -the  lame 
pendulum  in  a  cycloidal  curve,  and  in  a  circle  nearly, 
whether  the  arcs  it  deferibes  be  longer  or  Ihorter;  for, 
when  it  deferibes  a  Ihorter  arc,  it  moves  fo  much  the 
flower;  and,  when  a  long  one,  proportionably  falter. 

Isochronal  Line,  is  that  in  which  a  heavy  body  i<> 
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fuppofed  to  -defcend  with  a  uniform  velocity,  or  without 
any  acceleration.  Leibnitz,  in  the  Aft.  Erud.  Lipf.  for 
April  1689,  has  a  difcourfe  on  the  Linea  Ifochrona,  in 
which  he  (hows  that  a  heavy  body,  with  the  velocity  ac¬ 
quired  by  its  delcent  from  any  height,  may  defcend  from 
the  fame  point  by  an  infinite  number  of  ifochronal  curves, 
which  are  all  of  the  fame  fpecies,  differing  from  one  ano- 
•ther  only  in  the  magnitude  of  their  parameters,  (.fuch  as 
are  all  the  quadrato-cubical  paraboloids,)  and  confequently 
Similar  to  one  another.  He  (hows  alfo  how  to  find  a  line, 
•in  which. a  heavy  body,  defcending,  (hall  recede  uniformly 
from  a  given  point,  or  approach  uniformly  to  it. 

ISO.CO'LON,  f.  [from  10-0;,  Gr.  equal,  and  x.u\ov,  a 
member.]  A  fpecies  of  compofition  in  which  the  two 
(  members  pr  principal  parts  of  a  lentence  are  of  an  equal 
'  length. 

ISOCRATES,  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician,  was 
born  at  Athens  about  B.  C.  436.  His  father  was  a  maker 
of  mufical  inftruments,  who  gave  him  a  good  education, 
•but,  being  ruined  in  the  Peloponneiian  war,  left  him  no 
other  inheritance.  He  had  (tudied  under  Gorgias,  Pro- 
dicus,  and  othe'r  great  mafters  of  eloquence;  but  a  weak 
voice  and  timid  dilpofition  prevented  him  from  exercifing 
the  talent  of  (peaking  in  public.  He  employed  himfelf 
therefore  in  compofing  difeourfes  in  his  clofet,  and  in 
teaching  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  firft  opened  a  (chool  at 
Chio,  where  one  of  his  auditors  vs'as  Timotheus  fon  of 
Conon,  whom  he  accompanied  to  feveral  parts  of  Greece 
as  his  fecretary.  He  then  taught  at  Athens,  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  which  brought  him  numerous  difciples  and  confi- 
derable  emolument.  Hie  alfo  obtained  valuable  recom- 
pences  for  fome  of  his  writings,  particularly  a  moral  dif¬ 
courfe  which  he  addreffed  to  Nicholas  king  of  Cyprus, 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  gratification  of  twenty  talents  (be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  thoufand  pounds).  Though  he  fome- 
times  courted  the  great  and  powerful,  he  was  capable  of 
giving  expreflion  to  free  and  generous  fentiments.  When 
Theramenes,  prolcribed  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  took  refuge 
at  the  altar,  he  role  to  (peak  in  his  defence,  at  the  hazard 
of  (haring  his  fate;  and  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  when 
his  difciples  all  took  td  flight,  he  dared  to  appear  in 
mourning  in  the  (treetsof  Athens.  It  was  his  praife  that 
he  never  by  writing  or  accufation  injured  a  Angle  indi¬ 
vidual,  whence  he  palled  a  long  life  in  peace  and  honour. 
He  had  reached  his  ninety-eighth  year  at  the  fatal  battle 
of  Cheroncea,  B.C.  338;  when,  unable  to  bear  the  cala¬ 
mity  which  had  fallen  on  his  country,  he  abftained  from 
food  during  four  days,  and  expired.  The  abbe  Arnaud 
fays  that  he  died  a  few  days  before  that  fatal  battle.  A 
ftatue  of  bronze  was  railed  to  his  memory  by  Timotheus, 
and  another  ftatue  by  his  adopted  fon  Aphareus.  The 
ftyle  of  Ifocrates  is  pure,  fweet,  and  flowing,  fometimes 
pompous  and  magnificent,  fometiines  diffule,  and  over¬ 
loaded  with  ornament.  He  was  extremely  attentive  to 
the  harmony  of  his  periods,  and  Cicero  reckons  him  the 
firfl:  who  introduced  into  Greek  prole  that  numeroiity  and 
melody  of  which  it  is  lo  lufceptible.  His  eloquence  was 
little  adapted  to  popular  affemblies  or  forenfic  contefts,and 
rather  aimed  to  gratify  the  ear  than  affeft  the  heart.  He 
polifhed  all  his  compofitions  to  excefs.  His  panegyric  on 
Athens  was  faid  to  have  coft  him  ten  years’  labour.  He 
fucceeded  beft  in  moral  topics,  which  he  treated  with 
many  bappy  terms  and  found  maxims.  He  was  a  fkilful 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  brought  up  many  able  difciples. 
There  remain  of  liberates  twenty-one  difeourfes,  which 
have  been  diftributed  into  the  moral,  the  deliberative,  the 
panegyrical,  and  the  agonfftical.  There  are  alfo  nine 
epiffles  bearing  his  name.  Of  the  editions -of  the  works 
of  Ifocrates,  the  principal  are  thofe  of  Aldus,  1513  and 
3  5  34- ;  of  H.  Stephanus,  1593,  folio;  of  Wolfius,  Paris, 
1621  ;  of  Battie,  Carnbr.  1729,  and  Lond.  1749  >  and  of 
Auger,  Paris,  1782.  The  latter  editor  has  publilhed  a 
complete  French  tranflnticn  of  this  author.  Moreri.  Monthly 
Mag.  De c.  1805. 

JLSOE'TES,^.  [from  »cro?3  Gr.  like,  and  tro;,  year;  be- 
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ing  alike,  or  evergreen,  all  the  year.]  Quillwort;  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia,  in  the  order 
filices,  or  mifcellanese,  and  natural  order  of  filices,  or  ferns. 
The  generic  characters  are — I.  Male  flowers  folitary  within 
the  bafe  ot  the  inner  leaves.  Calyx:  lcale  cordate,  acute, 
feflile.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  filaments  none;  an- 
therae  roundifli,  one-celled.  H.  Female  flowers  folitary, 
within  the  bale  of  the  outer  leaves  of  the  fame  plant.. 
Calyx:  as  in  the  males.  Corolla:  none.  Piftillum  :  germ 
ovate,  within  the  leaf.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  fubovate, 
two-celled,  concealed  within  the  bafe  of  the  leaf.  Seeds : 
numerous,  globular.  Fruftification  immerfed  in  the  di¬ 
lated  bafe  of  the  leaves,  on  the  outfide  like  a  capfule  with 
a  (treak  refembling  a  future,  but  without  any  partition  on 
the  infide;  filled  with  many  granular  feeds. — EJJ'ential  Cha- 
raSler.  Male  :  antherse  within  the  bafe  of  the  tond.  Fe¬ 
male  :  capfule  two-celled,  within  the  bafe  of  the  frond'. 

Species.  1.  Ifoetes  lacuftris,  or  common  quillwort: 
leaves  awl-lhaped,  #emicylindrical,  curved  hack.  Root 
fibrous;  fibres  numerous,  fimple,  (lender,  linking  deep 
into  the  mud.  Leaves  in  thick  tufts,  eight  or  ten,  from 
three  or  four  to  fix  or  leven  inches  in  length,  extremely 
like  young  ruihes,  convex  on  the  back,  fiat  or  (lightly 
convex  in  front,  at  the  bafe  fwelling  into  a  kind  of  bulb, 
covered  by  a  thin  tender  (kin,  which  burfts  and  difeovers 
itfelf  to  be  filled  with  numerous  minute  whitifti  feeds, 
that  appear  fpherical  when  examined  in  the  microfcope, 
roughifli,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  and  having  three  ribs 
meeting  in  a  centre.  See  the  Iris  Plate,  tig.  3.  The 
leaves  are  fo  brittle,  that  they  break  on  the  lead  attempt 
to  bend  them.  Each  leaf  conlifts  of  feveral  (lender  tubes, 
imbedded  in  a  foft  fpongy  (ubltance,  and  furnilhed  with 
tranfverfe  diaphragms  that  are  very  vifible.  When  newly 
taken  out  of  the  water,  it  is  pellucid.  The  edges  of  the 
inflated  bafe  of  the  outer  leaves,  where  the  female  flowers 
refide,  form  a  thin  fine  membrane,  which  fo  clolely  em¬ 
braces  the  gibbous  part  of  the  inner  leaf,  where  the  male 
flower  is  found,  as  to  exclude  the  water.  And  by  this 
admirable  contrivance,  the  flowers  of  each  fex  are  not  only 
near  each  other,  but,  though  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  are 
kept  perfeftly  dry.  After  the  difeharge  of  the  feeds,  the 
outer  leaves  fall  off  and  perifh,  and  the  next  in  order  per¬ 
form  the  lame  office  a  fucceeding  year;  and  the  number 
ot  leaves  is  kept  up  by  a  fupply  of  young  ones  from  the 
centre.  •  Native  of  mountain-lakes,  in  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  Weftmoreland  ;  Cumberland ;  Wales  and  Scotland  ; 
flowering  from  May  to  September. 

2.  Itoetes  Coromandeliana,  or  Coromandel  quillwort : 
leaves  filiform,  ereft,  fmooth.  This  relembles  the  pre¬ 
ceding  very  much,  but  is  larger.  The  leaves  are  near  a 
foot  long,  filiform,  not  femicylindric.  Native  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  in  wet  places  that  are  inundated  in  rainy  leafon. 

ISO'LA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  the  fee  of 
a  bilhop,  fuftragan  of  St.  Severina  :  fifteen  miles  louth- 
eaft  of  St.  Severina.  Lat.  39.  2.  N.  Ion.  17.  24.  E. 

ISO'LA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Lavora, 
on  a  (mall  ifland  in  the  Garigliano :  five  miles  Couth  of  Sora. 

ISO'LA,  a  town  of  Iftria,  built  on  an  ifthmus  which 
extends  a  conliderable  diftance  into  the  fea.  The  envi¬ 
rons  are  celebrated  forRibolla  wine:  feven  miles  fouth  of 
Capo  d’Utria.  Lat.  45.  37.  N.  Ion.  13.40.  E. 

ISO'LA,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol, 
and  runs  into  the  Drave  near  Lientz. 

ISO'LA  AL'TA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mincio  :  eleven  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Mantua. 

ISO'LA  de  DOVARE'SI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Upper  Po,  on  the  Oglio :  twelve  miles 
north-eaft  of  Cremona. 

ISO'LA  della  FEMI'NE,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the 
welt  coalt  of  Sicily,  formerly  a  place  of  baniftiment  for 
women. 

ISO'LA  GROS'SA.  See  Grossa,  vol.  ix.  p.  36. 

ISO'LA  POCCARIZ'ZA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Mincio;  eighteen  miles  nortfi-eaff  of 
Mantua.  . 
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TSO'LA  SA'CRA,  a  fmall  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tibet,  near  Oftia. 

ISO'LA  della  SCA'LA,  a  town  of  the  Veronefe  : 
thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Verona. 

ISOLAC'CIO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  thirty- 
eight  miles  of  Porto  Vecchio,  and  thirty-nine  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Corte. 

ISOLET'TA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mela  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Brefci,a. 

ISOJL'IC,  adj.  [from  the  Greek  one,  and  koj,  whole.] 
Entire;  confining  of  one  piece. 

ISOM’EfiRIA,  f.  in  algebra,  a  term  of  Vieta,  denoting 
the  freeing  an  equation  from’  fractions ;  which  is  done  by 
reducing  all  the  fractions  to  one  comfhon  denominator, 
and  then  multiplying  each  member  of  the  equation  by 
that  common  denominator,  that  is,  reje&ing  it  out  of 
them  all. 

ISO'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia:  twenty-four 
miles  north  of  Balnguer. 

ISONO'MIA,yi  [from  urof,  Gr.  equal,  and  a  dif- 
tribution.]  An  equal  diftribution. 

ISOPERIM'ETERS/yi  [from  nroj,  equal,  te^i,  round 
about,  and  purgov,  a  nteafure.]  Plain  figures  which  have 
equal  primeters. 

ISOPERIMET'RICAL,  adj.  Having  equal  circum¬ 
ferences;  having  an  equal  perimeter.  It  is  demonftrated 
in  geometry,  that  among  ifoperimetrical  figures,  that  is 
always  the  greatell  which  contains  the  molt  fides  or  an¬ 
gles.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  circle  is  the  moft 
capacious  of  all  figures  which  have  the  fame  perimeter 
with  it.  That  of  two  ifoperimetrical  triangles,  which 
have  the  fame  bafe,  and  one  of  them  two  fides  equal,  and 
the  other  unequal,  that  is  the  greater  whofe  fides  are 
equal.  That  of  ifoperimetrical  figures,  whofe  fides  are 
equal  in  number,  that  is  the  greateft  which  is  equilateral 
and  equiangular.  And  hence  arifes  the  folution  of  that 
popular  problem,  To  make  the  hedging  or  walling  which 
will  fence  in  a  certain  given  quantity  of  land  ;  alfo  to 
fence  in  any  other  greater  quantity  of  the  fame.  For,  let 
x  be  one  fide  of  a  redangle  that  will  contain  the  quan- 
aa 

tity  aa  of  acres ;  then  will  —  be  its  other  fide,  and  dou- 
2 clcl 

ble  their  fum,  viz.  zx  -| — — ,  will  be  the  perimeter  of  the 

redangle ;  let  alfo  6b  be  any  greater  number  of  acres,  in 
the  form  of  a  fquare,  then  is  b  one  fide  of  it,  and  4 b  its 
perimeter,  which  muft  be  equal  to  that  of  the  redangle ; 

'ida 

and  hence  the  equation  zx  -]-  — —  =  4 b,  or  x*  +  a*  =  zbx, 
In  which  quadratic  equation  the  two  roots  are  x  =  b  ± 

l/  b*  — -  az,  which  are  the  lengths  of  the  two  dimenfions 
of  the  rectangle,  viz.  whofe  area  b 5  is  in  any  proportion 
lefs  than  the  fquare  a-  of  the  fame  perimeter.  As,  for 
example,  if  one  fide  of  a  fquare  be  10,  and  one  fide  of  a 
redangle  be  19,  but  the  other  only  1  ;  fuch  fquare  and 
parallelogram  will  be  ifoperimetrical,  viz.  each  perimeter 
40  5  yet  the  area  of  the  fquare  is  100,  and  of  the  paralle¬ 
logram  only  19. 

Ifoperimetrical  lines  and  figures  have  greatly  engaged 
the  attention  of  mathematicians  at  all  times.  The  5th 
book  of  Pappus’s  Colledions  is  chiefly  upon  this  fubjed ; 
where  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  important  properties 
are  demonftrated,  both  of  planes  and  folids,  fome  of  which 
were  then  old  in  his  time,  and^nany  new  ones  of  his  own. 
Indeed  it  feems  he  has  here  brought  together  into  this 
book  all  the  properties  relating  to  ifoperimetrical  figures 
then  known,  and  their  different  degrees  of  capacity.  On 
this  head,  fee  alfo  Simpfon’s  Trads,  p.-g8;  and  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  xlix.  and  1. 

ISOPHYL'LUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Bupleurum. 
ISOPY'RUM,yi  [from  icoc,  Gr.  like,  and  wvgo?,  a  grain 
of  wheat.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyandria, 
order  polygynia,  in  the  natural  order  of  multifiliquse,  (ra- 
VOL.  XI.  No.  766. 
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nunculace.T,  Ju]f. )  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  : 
none.  Corolla:  petals  five,  ovate,  equal,  fpreading,  deci¬ 
duous  ;  nedaries  five,  equal,  tubular,  very  fhort,  with  a 
three-lobed  mouth,  the  outer  lobe  larger,  the  receptacle 
inferted  within  the  petals.  Stamina:  filaments  numerous, 
capillary,  fhorter  than  the  corolla ;  antherae  Ample.  Pi f- 
tillutn  :  germs  very  many,  ovate;  ftyles  Ample,  the  length 
of  the  germ  ;  ftigtnas  blunt,  the  length  of  the ,ftameii.s. 
Pericarpium :  capfules  Afeveral,  Emulate,  recurved,  one- 
celled.  Seeds  :  very  many.  Allied  very  nearly  to  Helle- 
borus,  but  extremely  different  in  habit.  I.  thalidroides 
has  two  or  three  germs  only. — EJfcntial  Character.  Calyx 
none;  petals  five;  nedary  trifid,  tubular;  capfule  re¬ 
curved,  many-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Ifopyrum  fumarioides,  or  fumitory-leaved 
ifopyrum  :  fiipules  awl-fhaped  ;  petals  acute.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  feldom  more  than  three  or  four  inches  high. 
The  leaves,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  fumitory,  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  grey  colour.  The  ftalk  is  naked  to  the 
top,  where  there  is  a  circle  of  leaves  juft  under  the  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  colour  on  the  out- 
fide,  but  yellow'  within.  Capfules  ten  to  fifteen,  legumi- 
nofe,  compreffed  a  little,  fetaceous-beaked,  curved  a  little 
inwards,  veined,  pale,  thin,  opening  inwards.  Seeds  fixed 
in  a  double  row  to  the  edge  of  the  opening  future,  fmall, 
ovate-globular,  covered  with  little  raifed  dots,  blackifh, 
marked  on  one  fide  with  a  linear  liilum  or  fear.  Native 
of  Siberia,  whence  the  feeds  w'ere  fent  to  the  imperial  gar¬ 
den  at  Peterfburgh  ;  and  Dr.  Ammann  fent  a  part  of  the 
feeds  to  Mr,  Miller,  who  cultivated  them  at  Chelfea  in 
1759.  It  flowers  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  May. 

2.  Ifopyrum  thalidroides,  or  meadow-rue-leaved  ifopy¬ 
rum  :  ftipules  ovate  ;  petals  obtufe.  All  parts  of  this 
plant  are  fmootb,  except  the  lower  part  of  the  Item  and 
radical  leaf,  which  is  a  little  villofe.  Root  perennial, 
creeping  horizontally.  Root-leaf  one,  feldom  two,  ten¬ 
der,  fhorter  than  the  Item,  on  a  long  upright  petiole,  twice 
trifid  ;  leaflets  blunt,  widening  towards  the  end,  two-lobed 
or  three-lobed,  netted-veined,  afli-coloured,  refembling 
the  leaves  of  Thaliftrum  minus,  or  bulbous  fumitory. 
Stem  commonly  Angle,  from  fix  inches  to  near  a  foot  irt 
height,  fimple  or  very  feldom  branched,  naked  below,  but 
having  a  leaf  or  two  towards  the  top,  like  the  root-leaf, 
only  lefs  compound ;  the  item  terminates  in  a  few  fpreading 
flender  peduncles,  each  bearing  one  fmall  flower;  the  pe¬ 
tals  of  which  are  at  firft  white,  but  turn  red  or  purple, 
the  natural  number  is  five,  but  there  are  fometimes  fix. 
Native  of  the  fputh  of  Europe.  Mr.  Miller  had  it  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  and  cultivated  it  in  1759. 
It  flowers  at  the  end  of  March,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
May. 

3.  Ifopyrum  aquilegioides,  or  columbine-leaved  ifopy¬ 
rum  :  ftipules  obfolete.  This  has  leaves  like  the  fecond, 
but  a  little  larger  and  of  a  greener  colour.  The  Italks 
rife  about  fix  inches  high,  fupporting  two  or  three  fmall 
white  flowers,  fhaped  like  thole  of  the  preceding.  It 
flowers  in  April,  And  the  feeds  ripen  in  June.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Cafpar  Bauhin,  and  Haller,  and  Krocker  from  him, 
it  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  a  very  fmall  root ; 
the  ftem  a  long  fpan  in  height,  flender,  having  two  or 
three,  fhort,  entire,  ftipular  leaves  on  it,  the  reft  like  thofe 
of  Thaliclrum  minus,  only  frhaller ;  and  a  Angle  blue 
flower,  five  times  lefs  than  that  of  the  preceding.  Native 
of  the  mountains  of  Swifferland,  Moravia,  Trent,  and  the 
Apennines,  in  meadow’s,  flowering  in  the  fpring.  It  is 
the  fame  with  Aquilegia  vifeofa  of  Linnaeus.  See  A QVI- 
legia,  Helleborus,  and  Thalictrum. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  delight  in  afhady 
fituation.  All  that  is  required  is  to  fow  the  feeds  in  a 
fhady  border  foon  after  they  ripe,  or  permit  them  to  fcat- 
ter;  and,  when  they  come  up,  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

ISO'RA,/.  in  botany.  See  Helicteres. 

ISORD'SKICK,  or  Krot'za,  a  town  of  Servia:  four- 
5  U  teerj 
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teen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Belgrade,  and  eight  weft  of 
Semandria. 

ISOS;CELES,  adj.  [from  »cos,  Gr.  equal,  and  ay.t7\o<;,  a 
leg.]  In  geometry,  having  two  ftdes  equal. 

ISQS'CELES,  f  [from  the  adj.']  A  triangle  having  two 
slides  equal. 

ISOS'TATES,  f.  [from  icroj,  Gr.  equal,  and  impi,  to 
Hand.]  One  who  was  to  examine  by  a  proper  ftandard. 
Phillips. 

ISPAHAN',  a  city  of  Perfia,  and  capital  of  the 
whole  country,  fituated  on  the  river  Zenderoud,  in  the 
province  of  Irak,  furrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and 
defended  by  a  ca/tle.  The  walls  are  built  of  mud,  and  are 
about  ao,ooo  paces  in  compafs  ;  but  kept  in  no  repair, 
and  fo  hidden  by  the  adjoining  houfes  and  gardens,  that 
they  cut  no  figure,  and  are  hardly  to  be  difcovered.  The 
beauty  of  the  city  conlifts  chiefly  in  a  great  number  of 
fumptuous  palaces,  handfome  and  airy  houfes,  fpacious 
caravanferas,  very  beautiful  bazars,  many  canals,  and 
ftreets  planted  on  both  fides  with  lofty  plane-trees  ;  though, 
generally  lpeaking,  the  other  llreets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
and  not  paved ;  but  the  air  being  very  dry  here,  and  every 
boufekeeper  caufing  the  ftreet  to  be  watered  before  the 
door  twice  a-day,  there  is  neither  fo  much  dirt  nor  duft 
as  in  many  great  cities  in  Europe.  The  Median  Shah,  or 
Royal  Square,  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  W'orld.  It  is  440 
paces  long,  and  160  broad,  and  is  furrounded  with  a  ca¬ 
nal,  built  with  bricks,  cemented  with  black  mortar,  which 
in  time  becomes  harder  than  freeftone.  The  royal  mofque 
is  at  the  fouth  end  of  this  fquare,  and  its  portico  is  won¬ 
derfully  adorned  with  a  thoufand  figures,  and  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  profufion  of  gold  and  azure,  the  whole  being 
alfo  inlaid  with  enamelled  fquares,  and  a  frieze  round  it 
of  the  fame  materials.  Few  ftruttures  can  equal  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  this,  many  of  its  pieces  and  decorations  being 
wrought  in  a  manner  unknown  to  our  European  architects. 
The  fame  may  be  laid  of  the  royal  palace,  and  tire  haram, 
or  women’s  apartment.  The  palace  is  certainly  one  of 
the  molt  fpacious  in  the  world,  being  nearly  five  miles  in 
compals.  Its  great  portico  Hands  in  the  Royal  Square, 
and  is  all  built  with  porphyry,  and  very  high.  The  Per- 
fians  revere  it  as  facred.  The  luburbs  of  Ifpahan  are  very 
large,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  Armenians.  There  are 
beiides  1460  villages  round  about  Ifpahan,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  live  chiefly  upon  the  manufacturing  of  filk  and 
■wool.  In  1387,  Ifpahan  was  taken  by  Timur  Bee.  The 
inhabitants  redeemed  their  lives  by  paying  a  large  fum  j 
but,  an  infurreftion  taking  place  in  the  night,  Timur  or¬ 
dered  that  all  the  inhabitants  Ihould  be  put  to  the  fword ; 
and  it  is  computed  that  70,000  were  killed  by  the  foldiers, 
and  their  heads  piled  in  heaps  on  the  walls  of  Ifpahan. 
In  1722,  it  was  taken  by  the  Afghans,  under  Mahmoud, 
after  a  long  fiege,  in  which  the  inhabitants  fuffered  great 
hardfhips,  and  many  died  of  hunger.  In  1727,  it  was  re¬ 
covered1  from  the  Afghans  by  Nadir  Shah.  Lat.  32.  20.  N. 
Ion.  51.  50.  E. 

ISPANHAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lozere :  five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Florae,  nine 
fouth  of  Mende. 

IS'PERLICK,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Servia: 
twenty-four  miles  north-north-ealt  of  Nifla. 

IS'PERUD,  or  Seb'dura,  a  river  of  Perfia,  which  runs 
into  the  Cafpian  Sea  near  Refhd. 

ISPI'RA,  a  town  of  Turkiflr  Armenia:  feventy-four 
miles  north-eaft  of  Erzerum,  and  100  eaftof  Trebifond. 

ISQUITENAN'GO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Yucatan  :  ninety  miles  fouth  of  Chiapa  dos  Ef- 
pagnols. 

ISQUIN'TIA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guatimala  ;  thirty  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Guatimala. 
Lat.  14.  32.  N.  Ion.  93.  W. 

•  ISQUITEFEC',  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guaxaca:  forty  miles  wefc-north- weft  of  Guaxaca. 

IS'RAEL,  a  river  of  New  Hamplhire,  which  runs  into 
the  Connecticut  in  lat.  44.  s 6.  N.  Ion.  71.  3ft.  W. 
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IS'RAEL,  [Heb.  fignifying  one  who  prevails  with 
God.]  The  name  which  the  angel  gave  to  Jacob  after 
having  wreltled  with  him  all  night  at  Mahanaim  or  Pe- 
nuel ;  (Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2,  28,  29,  30.  and  Hofea  xii.  3.)  It 
fignifies  a  conqueror  of  God,  or  a  prince  of  God,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  many  of  the  ancients,  a  man  who  fees  God. 
By  the  name  of  Ilrael  is  fometimes  underftood  the  perlon 
of  Jacob  ;  fometimes  the  whole  people  of  Ifrael,  or  the 
whole  race  of  Jacob  ;  and  fometimes  the  kingdom  of  If¬ 
rael,  or  of  the  ten  tribes  diltinCt  from  the  kingdom  of 
J  udah. 

IS'RAELITES,  the  defendants  of  Ifrael;  who  were  at 
firlt  called  Hebrews,  becaufe  Abraham  came  from  Heber, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  afterwards  lf- 
ratlites,  from  Ifrael  the  father  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  ; 
and  laftly  Jews,  particularly  after  their  return  from  the 
captivity  of  Babylon,  becaufe  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  then 
much  ftronger  and  more  numerous  than  the  other  tribes,, 
and  foreigners  had  fcarcely  any  knowledge  of  this  tribe. 
See  the  article  Jew,  in  the  preceding  volume,  p.  790* 
&  feq. 

IS'RAELITISH,  adj.  Belonging  to  Ifrael ;  defended 
from  Ifrael. 

IS'SA,  in  ancient  geography,  now  Lissa,  an  ifland  in 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia. — A  town  of 
Illyricum.  Strabo. 

IS'SACHAR,  [Heb.  a  reward.]  One  of  the  twelve  He¬ 
brew  patriarchs,  the  fifth  fo n  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  and  born 
at  Padan-Aram  in  the  year  1745  B-  C.  In  the  laft  prophetic 
blefling  of  his  father,  he  is  compared  to  “  a  ftrong  afs,  couch¬ 
ing  between  two  burdens,”  or  barriers,  as  the  word  may 
more  properly  be  rendered,  not  improbably  meaning  the  bars 
which  divide  the  ltalls  of  animals.  He  is  faid  to  fee  that  his 
refting-place  is  good,  and  the  land  pleafant ;  to  bend  his 
fhoulder  to  the  burden,  and  to  become  a  tributary  fervant. 
This  defc ription  exaftly  fuited  the  pofterity  of  this  patri¬ 
arch,  the  lot  of  whofe  inheritance  was  in  Lower  Galilee,  and 
one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile  ipots  in  all  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  agricultural  life, 
which  was  the  purfuit  of  the  tribe  of  Iflachar.  Patiently 
cultivating  their  lands,  they  appear  fldom  to  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  war ;  and  probably  contributed  their  aid  to  the 
common  caufe,  when  the  Ifraelites  were  embroiled  with 
foreign  nations,  by  extraordinary  taxes,  in  exchange  for 
perfonal  fervice.  Their  peaceable  habits  occafioned  their 
frequent  invafion  by  ftrangers,  elpecially  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges;  when  they  appear  to  have  purchafed  their  fe- 
cufity  by  fubmiflion  and  tribute,  rather  than  ftruggle  for 
their  independence  in  the  field.  Genejis  xxx.  18.  xlix.  14. 
15.  and  Geddes's  Crit.  Remarks. 

IS'SACHAR,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Paleftine  by  tribes 
lying  to  the  fouth  of  Zebulun,  lo  as  by  a  narrow  flip  to 
reach  the  Jordan,  between  Zebulun  and  Manafleh,  (Jofh. 
xix.)  But  whether  it  reached  to  the  fea,  is  a  queltion  ; 
fome  holding  that  it  did  ;  an  aflertion  not  eafy  to  be 
proved,  as  Jofh  ua  makes  no  mention  of  the  fea  in  this 
tribe,  nor  does  Jofephus  extend  it  farther  than  to  Mount 
Carmel;  and,  in  Jolh.  xvii.  10,  Afner  is  laid  to  touch 
Manafleh  on  the  north,  which  could  not  be  if  Iflachar  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  fea. 

ISSAGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  thirty- 
three  miles  north-eaft  of  Kairabad. 

IS'SAH,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes  in  the  Doo- 
ab,  and  runs  into  the  Ganges  twenty  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Canoge. 

ISSAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  twenty- 
five  miles  north-eaft  of  Lucknow. 

ISSAWAR'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  louth-eaft  of  Kairabad. 

IS'SE,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  a  daughter  of  Macareus,  the 
fon  of  Lycaon.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who,  to  ob¬ 
tain  her  confidence,  changed  himfelf  into  the  form  of  a 
fhepherd  to  whom  fhe  was  attached.  This  metamorphofis 
of  Apollo  was  reprel'ented  on  the  web  of  Arachne.  Ovids 
IS'SE.  See  Ise. 
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IS'SE  HEAD,  a  cape  of  Denmark,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  ifland  of  Samfoe.  Lat.  56.  3.  N.  Ion. 
14..  26.  E. 

ISS'EL,  a  river  of  Holland,  which  branches  off  from 
the  Rhine  near  Arnheim,  paffes  by  Doefburg,  Zutphen, 
Deventer,  and  Campen,  and  runs  into  the  Zuyder  Zee 
near  the  latter  town. 

ISS'EL,  a  river  of  Holland,  which  paffes  by  Iffelftein, 
Montfort,  Gouda,  & c.  and  runs  into  the  Meufe  two 
miles  above  Rotterdam. 

ISS'EL  (Old),  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  and  joins  the  Iflel  at  Doefburg. 

ISS'ELBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Holzapfel :  four  miles  north-weft  of  Holzapfel. 

ISS'ELBURG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  con¬ 
taining  a  Lutheran  and  a  Calvinift  church,  on  the  I  (Tel  : 
fourteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Cleves.  Lat.  51.  53.  N. 
Ion.  6.  35.  E. 

ISS'ELMOND,  an  ifland  in  the  river  Meufe,  oppofite 
Rotterdam,  with  a  town  on  it  of  the  fame  name. 

ISS'ELORT,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  Guelderland,  fitu- 
ated  at  the  reparation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Iffel,  near 
Arnheim. 

ISS'ELSTEIN,  a  town  of  Holland,  on  account  of  which 
there  have  been  frequent  difputes  between  the  ftates  of 
Holland  and  Utrecht,  to  which  it  belonged,  but  it  was  at 
length  decided  in  favour  of  Utrecht.  It  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Iflel;  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Gueldri- 
ans,  in  the  year  1417,  and  again  in  1465.  It  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  fmall  territory,  and  formerly  belonged  to  William 
III.  king  of  England  :  five  miles  louth  of  Utrecht,  twenty- 
one  fouth  of  Amfterdam. 

ISS'ENBRON,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality 
of  Aichftatt:  fix  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Aichftatt. 

ISSENGEAU'X,  or  Y'ssengeaux,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire,  the  feat  of  a  tribu¬ 
nal  :  nine  miles  fouth  of  Moniftrol,  twelve  north-eaft  of 
Le'Puy.  Lat.  45.  8.  N.  Ion.  4.  10.  E. 

IS'SER,  a  river  of  Algiers,  which  joins  the  Tafna  near 
its  mouth.  It  was  anciently  called  AJfanus. 

ISSESU'CAR,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  on  the 
fouth  coaft  :  -feventy  miles  fouth-weft  of  Batavia. 

IS'SI,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye¬ 
men  -.  eight  miles  eaft  of  Damir. 

ISSI'GA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach  :  five  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Hof. 

ISSIGEAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Dordogne:  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Bergerac,  eigh¬ 
teen  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Belvez. 

IS'SIN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman, 
whither  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gomron  retreat  dur¬ 
ing  the  unhealthy  feafon  :  fix  miles  north  of  Gomron. 

ISSI'NI,  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a  diftrift  on 
the  Gold  Coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sueiro  da  Cofta. 
Lat.  5.  5.  N.  Ion.  16.  40.  E. 

ISSI'NI,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  Coaft,  con- 
fifting  of  twelve  or  thirteen  villages. 

ISS'LANG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Bamberg  :  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lichtenfels. 

ISSOI'RE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  on  the 
Couze,  near  the  Allier :  fifteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Clermont.  Lat.  45.3a.  N.  Ion.  3.  19.  E. 

ISSOUDUN',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre,  on  the  Theols, 
containing  about  11,000  inhabitants,  with  confiderable 
manufactures:  eighteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Chateauroux, 
eight  north  of  La  Chatre.  Lat.  46.  57.  N.  Ion.  a.  4.  E. 

IS'SUABLE,  adj.  [from  ijfue,  in  law.)  Hilary  and  Tri¬ 
nity  terms  are  ufually  called  iffuable  terms,  from  the  mak¬ 
ing  up  of  the  iffues  therein;  though,  for  caufes  tried  in 
Middlefex  and  London,  many  iflues  are  made  up  in  Ea- 
Iter  and  Michaelmas  terms.  Law  DiB. 

IS'SUANT,  adj.  in  heraldry,  coming  up ;  half  emerged; 
feen  half  above  the  chief. 
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IS'SUE,  f.  [ijfue,  Fr.)  The  aft  of  palling  out. — Exit; 
egrefs  ;  or  paifage  out. — Unto  the  Lord  belong  the  ijfues 
from  death.  Pfilnis. — Event  ;  confequence. — Our  prelent 
condition  is  better  for  us  in  the  ijfue,  than  that  uninter¬ 
rupted  health  and  fecurity  that  the  at’neift  defires.  Bentley . 
But  let  the  ijfue  correfpondent  prove 
To  good  beginnings  of  each  enterprize.  Fairfax. 

Termination;  conclufion. — Homer,  at  a  lofs  to  bring  dif¬ 
ficult  matters  to  an  ijfue,  lays  his  hero  afleep,  and'  this 
folves  the  difficulty.  Broome. 

What  ijfue  of  my  love  remains  for  me  ! 

How  wild  a  paflion  works  within  my  bread  ! 

With  what  prodigious  fiames  ain  I  polled  !  Dryden. 

Sequel  deduced  from  premifes : 

I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  ftrain  my  fpeech 
To  groffer  iffues,  nor  to  larger  reach, 

Than  to  fulpicion.  Shakefpeare. 

A  fontanel;  a  vent  made  in  a  mufcle  for  the  difcharge  of 
humours.  This  tumour  in  his  left  arm  was  caufed  by 
drift  binding  of  his  ijfue.  Wifeman. — Evacuation. — A  wo¬ 
man  was  difeafed  with  an  ijfue  of  blood.  Matth.  ix.  30. — 
Progeny;  offspring. — The  frequent  produftions  of  mon- 
fters,  in  all  the  fpeciesof  animals,  and  ltrange  Jfues  of  hu¬ 
man  birth,  carry  with  them  difficulties,  not  poffible  to 
confift  with  this  hypothefis.  Locke. 

This  peaceful  prince,  as  Heav’n  decreed, 

Was  blefs’d  with  no  male  ijfue  to  fucceed.  Dryden. 

Issue  hath  divers  fignifications  in  law;  fometimes  it  is 
taken  for  the  children  begotten  between  a  man  and  his 
wile ;  fometimes  for  profits  growing  from  amerciaments 
and  fines  ;  fometimes  for  the  profits  of  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments;  but  it  generally  dignifies  the  point  of  matter  iffu- 
ing  out  of  the  allegations  and  pleas  of  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  in  a  caule. 

As  to  iffue  in  the  fenfe  of  children  or  heirs,  fee  the 
articles  Estate,  Limitation,  Remainder,  Will,  Sec. 

When,  in  the  courfe  of  pleading,  the  parties  in  a  caule 
come  to  a  point  which  is  affirmed  or.  one  fide  and  denied 
on  the  other,  they  are  then  faid  to  be  at  ijfue  5  all  their 
debates  being  at  lalt  contrafted  into  a  Angle  point,  which 
mull  be  determined  either  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or  the 
defendant.  ^Comm.  313. 

The  iflues  concerning  caufes  are  of  two  kinds :  upon 
matter  of  faft,  and  matter  of  law.  An  iffue  in  fail  is 
where  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  have  agreed  upon  a  point 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  An  iffue  in  law  is  where  there  is  a 
demurrer  to  a  declaration,  plea,  &c.  and  a  joinder  in  de¬ 
murrer,  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  judges.  See 
Demurrer. 

As  to  iffues  of  faft,  viz.  whether  the  faft  is  true  or  falfe, 
which  are  triable  by  the  jury,  they  are  eithergeneral  or  fpe- 
cial.  General,  when  it  is  left  to  the  jury  to  try  whether  the 
defendant  hath  done  any  luch  thing  as  the  plaintiff  lays 
to  his  charge  ;  as  when  he  pleads  not  guilty  to  a  trefpafs, 
&c.  Non  affumpft,  or  that  he  made  no  promile,  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  ajjumpfit.  Not  guilty  is  the  general  iffue  in  all  cri¬ 
minal  cales.  Special ,  is  when  feme  lpecial  matter,  or  ma¬ 
terial  point  alleged  by  the  defendant  in  his  defence,  is  to 
be  tried ;  as  in  affkult  and  battery,  where  the  defendant 
pleads  that  the  plaintiff  ftruck  firft,  Sec. 

There  is  alfo  a  general  iffue,  wherein  the  defendant 
may  give  the  fpecial  matter  in  evidence,  for  excufe  or  juf- 
tification,  by  virtue  of  feveral  ftatutes  made  for  avoiding 
prolixity  of  pleading;  and,  upon  the  general  iflue  in  fuch 
cafes,  the  defendant  may  give  any  thing  in  evidence, 
which  proves  the  plaintiff  hath  no  caufe  of  aftion.  1  Inf. 
283.  Matter  amounting  to  the  general  iffue,  and.  fpecial 
matter  of  juftification,  have  been  joined  in  one  intire  plea, 
and  held  good.  3  Lev.  41.  And,  where  there  is  an  iffue 
upon  not  guilty,  and  there  are  other  iffues  upon  juftirica. 
tions,  the  trial  of  the  general  iffue  of  not  guilty  is  but 

matter 
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matter  of  form,  and  the  fubftance  is  upon  the  fpecial  mat¬ 
ter.  Cro.  Jac.  599.  But  the  general  iffue  is  pleaded,  to 
put  the  plaintiff  on  proof  of  the  fact. 

The  place  ought  not  to  be  made  part  of  the  iffue,  in  a 
tranfitory  aftion  ;  it  is  not  material,  as  it  is  in  real  and 
mixed  aftions.  Trin.  24.  Car.  B.  R.  If  the  place  is  mate¬ 
rial,  and  make  a  part  of  the  iffue,  there  the  jury  cannot 
find  the  fact  in  another  place,  becaufe,  by  the  fpecial 
pleading,  the  point  in  iffueis  retrained  to  a  certain  place; 
but,  upon  the  general  iffue  pleaded,  the  jury  may  find  ail 
local  things  in  another  county;  and,  where  the  fubftance 
of  the  iffue  is  found,  it  is  good,  and  the  finding  more  may 
be  furplufage.  6  Rep.  46. 

Where  an  iffue  is  not  joined,  there  cannot  be  a  good 
trial,  nor  ought  judgment  to  be  given,  2  Nclf  Abr.  1042. 
All  iffues  are  to  be  certain  and  Tingle,  and  joined  upon 
the  molt  material  thing  in  the  caufe  ;  that  all  the  matter 
an  queftion  between  the  parties  may  be  tried.  2  Lit.  85. 
An  immaterial  iffue  joined,  which  will  not  bring  the  mat¬ 
ter  ip  queltion  to  be  tried,  is  not  helped  after  verdift  by 
the  ftatute  of  jeofails;  but  there  mull  be  a  repleader;  but 
an  informal  iffue  is  helped.  18  Car.  II.  B.  R. 

There  mult  be  in  every  ifl'ae  an  affirmation  on  the  one 
part,  as  that  the  defendant  owes  fuch  a  debt,  &c.  and  a 
denial  on  the  other  part,  as  that  he  oweth  not  the  debt, 
&c.  And,  though  the  matter  contradifts,  yet  there  mult 
be  a  negative  and  affirmative  of  it,  to  make  a  right  iffue. 

1  Ventr.  213. 

Where  there  are  two  iffues  joined,  one  good  and  the 
other  bad,  if  entire  damages  are  given  upon  the  trial  on 
both  iffues,  it  will  be  error  ;  but,  if  feveral  damages  are 
found,  the  plaintiff  may  releafe  the  damages  on  the  bad 
iffue,  and  have  judgment  for  the  reft.  2  Lil.  Abr.  87.  88. 
See  Damages.  And  it  is  faid,  judgment  may  be  entered 
as  to  one  part  of  the  iffue  ;  and  a  nolle  profequi  to  another 
part  of  the  fame  iffue,  where  it  may  be  divided.  Pafck. 
23  Car.  B.  R.  Where  two  iffues  are  joined,  and  a  verdift 
only  on  one  of  them,  it  is  a  mif-trial,  and  the  judgment 
may  be  arrefted,  and  a  venire  facias  de  novo  awarded  ;  if 
error  brought,  the  judgment  mult  be  arrefted.  Annaly , 
246. 

If  iffue  be  taken  on  a  dilatory  plea.  See.  and  found 
again  ft  the  defendant,  final  and  peremptory  judgment  fnall 
be  given  ;  but  it  is  otherwife  on  a  demurrer.  Raym.  118. 
In  fuch  cafe  there  mult:  be  a  refpondeat  onfer.  A  good  if¬ 
fue  is'offered  to  the  defendant,  he  ought  not  to  plead 
over  ;  and  if  he  plead  over,  the  plaintiff  fhall  have  judg¬ 
ment.  1  Sannd.  318,  338.  If  he  does  not  join  iffue,  but 
demurs,  it  is  the  fame. 

When  iffue  is  joined  between  the  parties,  it  cannot  be 
afterwards  waived,  if  it  be  a  good  iffue,  without  confent 
of  both  parties;  but  where  defendant  pleads  the  general 
iffue,  and  it  is  not  entered,  he  may,  within  four  days  of 
the  term,  waive  that  iffue,  and  plead  fpecially;  and,  when 
the  defendant  pleads  in  abatement,  he  may  at  any  time 
after  waive  his  plea  of  fpecial  matter,  and  plead  the  ge¬ 
neral  iffue,  unlefs  there  be  a  rule  made  for  him  to  plead 
as  he  will  ftand  by  it.  3  Salk.  211.  If  the  plaintiff  will 
not  try  the  iffue  after  joined,  in  fuch  time  as  he  ought 
by  the  courfe  of  the  court,  the  defendant  may  give  him  a 
rule  to  enter  it ;  which  if  lie  does  not,  he  fhall  be  nonfuit, 
See.  2  Lil.  84.  If.  the  tender  of  the  iffue  comes  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  the  form  of  it  is,  And  this  he  prays 
inay  he  inquired  by  the  record,  or  by  the  country  ;  and,  when 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  And  of  this  he  puts  himfelf 
upon  the  country-,  and  The  plaintiff  doth  the  like,  13  c.  See  far¬ 
ther  under  the  article  Pleading. 

Issues  on  Sheriffs,  are  for  neglefts  and  defaults,  by 
amercement  and  fine  to  the  king,  levied  out  of  the  iffues 
and  profits  of  their  lands;  and  double  dr  treble  iffues  may 
be  laid  on  a  flieriff  for  not  returning  writs,  &c.  But 
they  may  be  taken  off  before  eftreated  into  the  exchequer, 
by  rule  of  court,  on  gOod  reafon  fhown.  2  Lil.  Abr.  89. 
Iffues  fhall  be  levied  on  jurors,  for  non-appearance ;  though 
on  reafonable  excule,  proved  by  two  witnefles,  the  juf- 
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tices  may  dilcharge  the  iffues.  See  \  KebK  475.  and  the 
article  Jury. 

To  IS'SUE,  v.  n.  [ ijfuer ,  Fr.  ufeire,  Ital.J  To  come 
out;  to  pafs  out  of  anyplace. — Waters  iffued  o  it  from 
under  the  threfnold  of  the  houfe.  Ezek. — From  the  utmoft 
end  of  the  head  branches  there  ijjfuelh  out  a  gummy  juice. 

Raleigh. 

Ere  Pallas  ijfu'd  from  the  thunderer’s  head, 

Dulnels  o’er  all  poffefs’d  her  ancient  right.  Pope . 

To  make  an  irruption  ;  to  break  out.— -Three  of  mafter 
Ford's  brothers  watch  the  door  with  pillols,  that  nonefhould 
iffue  out;  otherwife  you  might  flip  away.  Skakefpeare. 

At  length  there  ijfu'd  from  the  grove  behind, 

A  fair  afl'ernbiy  of  the  female  kind.  Pry  den. 

To  proceed  as  an  offspring. — Of  thy  fons  that  fhall  iffue 
from  thee,  which  thou  flialt  beget,  fhall  they  take  away. 
2  Kings  xx.  18. — To  be  produced  by  any  fund. — Thel'e 
altarages  iffued  out  of  the  offerings  made  to  the  altar,  and 
were  payable  to  the  priefthood.  Aylffe. — To  run  out  in 
lines. — Pipes  made  with  a  belly  towards  the  lower  end, 
and  then  iffuing  into  a  ftraigbt  concave  again.  Bacon. 

To  IS'SUE,  v.  a.  To  fend  out;  to  fend  forth. — A  weak 
degree  of  heat  is  not  able  either  to  digeft  the  parts  or  to 
iffue  the  fpirits.  Bacon. — To  fend  out  judicially  or  autho¬ 
ritatively. — This  is  the  more  frequent  fenfe.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  followed  by  a  particle,  out  or  forth—  If  the  council 
iffued  out  any  order  againft  them,  or  if  the  king  fent  a  pro¬ 
clamation  for  their  repair  to  their  houfes,  fome  noblemen 
publifhed  a  proteffation.  Clarendon. — They  conftantly  wait 
in  court  to  make  a  due  return  of  what  they  have  done, 
and  to  receive  fucli  other  commands  as  the  judge  fjiall  if 
fue forth.  Aylffe. 

Deep  in  a  rocky  cave  he  makes  abode, 

A  manfion  proper  for  a  mourning  god  : 

Here  he  gives  audience,  iffuing  out  decrees 

To  rivers,  his  dependant  deities.  Dryden.- 

IS'SUED,  part.  adj.  [from  iffue. Defcended  : 

His  only  heir 

And  princefs :  no  worfe  iffued.  Skakefpeare. 

IS'SUELESS,  adj.  Having  no  offspring  ;  wanting  de- 
feendants. — Carew,  by  virtue  of  this  entail,  fucceeded  to 
Hugh’s  portion,  as  dying  iffuclefs.  Carew' s  Survey  of  Corn¬ 
wall. 

I  have  done  fin  ;• 

For  which  the  Heavens,  taking  angry  note, 

Have  left  me  iffuelefs.  Skakefpeare. 

IS'SUING,  /.  The  aft  of  fending  forth;  the  aft  of  arif- 
ing  from  any  flock  or  fountain. 

IS'SUS,  now  Ajazo,  a  town  of  Cilicia  in  Natolia,  with 
a  harbour  on  the  Levant  fea,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Scan- 
deroon.  Lat.  36.  56.  N.  Ion.  36.  25.  E.  Near  this  place, 
in  a  difficult  pafs  between  the  mountains  and  the  fea, 
Alexander  the  Great  fought  his  fecond  battle  with  Da¬ 
rius.  In  this  famous  battle,  according  to  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus,  the  Perfians  loft  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  liorfe ;  the 
Macedonians  300  foot,  and  150  horfe.  Juftin  informs  us, 
that  the  Perfian  army  confided  of  400,000  foot,  and 
100,000  horfe.  He  fays,  that  the  battle  was  hard  fought; 
that  both  the  kings  were  wounded ;  and  that  the  Perfians 
ftill  fought  gallantly  when  their  king  fled,  but  that  they 
were  afterwards  fpeedily  and  totally  routed  ;  he  is  very  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  their  lofs,  which  he  fays  amounted  to  6 1,000  foot, 
10,000  horfe,  and  40,000  taken  prifoners;  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  he  fays  there  fell  no  more  than  130  foot,  and  150 
horfe.  Quintus  Curtius  fays,  that  of  the  Perfians  there 
fell  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horfe;  of  Alexander’s  army 
504,  he  fays,  were  wounded  ;  32  foot  and  150  horfe  killed. 
That  we  may  not  fufpeft  any  error  in  tranferibers,  his 
own  obfervation  confirms  the  faft  :  Tantulo  impenclio  ingens 
viltoria  Jlctit,  “  So  fmall  was  the  coft  of  fo  great  a  viftory.” 
See  the  article  Greece,  vol.viii.  p.  839. 

IS'SY, 
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XS'SY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Paris: 
three  miles  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Paris. 

IS'SY  L’EVE'QUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Saone  and  Loire:  nine  miles  north-eaft  of 
Bourbon  Lancy,  and  nineteen  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Autun. 

ISTACHAR/,  or  Estachar,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Chufiftan  ;  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  an¬ 
cient  Perfepolis.  Thefe  ruins  are  on  a  plain,  fix  miles  in 
Breadth,  and  105  in  length,  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft. 
It  is  ufually  called  Murdasjo,  and  the  inhabitants  pretend 
•that  it  included  880  villages.  The  foil  is  chiefly  con¬ 
verted  into  arable  land,  and  watered  by  a  great  number 
of  rivulets.  According  to  Le  Bruyn,  no  traces  of  the 
city  now  remain;  the  magnificent  ruins  which  he  faw  in 
the  year  1704.,  and  of  which  he  has  given  a  defcription, 
with  many  plates,  are  thofe  of  the  royal  palace  of  the  an¬ 
cient  kings  of  Perfia,  which  the  Perlians  call  Chil-minar, 
or  Chal-menaer,  which  fignifies  forty  columns.  Among 
Other  ruins  is  that  of  a  tomb,  fuppofed  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Darius:  thirty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Schiras,  and  160 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Ifpahan.  Lat.  30.  5.N.  Ion.  53.  40.  E. 

ISTAM'BOLlE,  or  Is'tabel-An'tar.  See  Estam- 
BOLiE,  vol.  vii, 

IS'TAN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grenada: 
fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Monda. 

ISTAN'NA,  a  country  of  Africa,  eaft  of  Benin. 

ISTAPA',  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Ta- 
bafco  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Villa  Hermofa. 

ISTAPA',  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
choachan  :  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Zacatula.  Lat.  18. 
10.  N.  Ion.  102.  46.  W. 

ISTAPA',  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Culi- 
acan  :  forty  miles  eaft  of  Culiacan. 

ISTAPAN',  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
•Guadalajara  :  fifteen  miles  north-eall  of  St.  Miguel. 

ISTE'CHIA,  a  town  of  the  Morea,  in  the  gulf  of  Co- 
ron  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Scardamula. 

ISTEFAN',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natolia  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Sinob. 

ISTENAZ',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania:  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Satalia. 

ISTEPEC',  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Gua- 
timala  :  twelve  miles  north  of  St.  Salvador. 

IS'TER,  or  Is'trus,  an  hiftorian,  difciple  to  Callima¬ 
chus. — A  large  river  of  Europe,  falling  into  the  Euxine 
Sea,  called  alio  the  Danube. 

ISTH'MIA,  facred  games  among  the  Greeks,  which 
received  their  name  from  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  where 
they  were  obferved.  They  were  celebrated  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  Melicerta,  who  was  changed  into  a  fea-deity, 
when  his  mother  Ino  had  thrown  herfelf  into  the  fea  with 
him  in  her  arms.  The  body  of  Melicerta,  according  to 
fome  traditions,  when  call  upon  the  fea-fhore,  received  an 
honourable  burial,  in  memory  of  which  the  Ifthmian 
games  were  inftituted,  B.C.  1326.  They  were  interrupt¬ 
ed  after  they  had  been  celebrated  with  great  regularity 
during  fome  years,  and  Thefeus  at  lart  re-inftituted  them 
in  honour  of  Neptune,  whom  he  publicly  called  his  father. 
Thefe  games  were  obferved  every  third,  or  rather  fifth, 
year,  and  held  fo  facred  and  inviolable,  that  even  a  public 
calamity  could  not  prevent  the  celebration.  When  Co¬ 
rinth  was  deftroyed  by  Mummius,  the  Roman  general, 
they  were  obferved  with  the  ufual  folemnity,  and  the  Si- 
cyonians  were  entrufted  with  the  fuperintendence,  which 
had  been  before  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  ruined  Co¬ 
rinthians.  Combats  of  every  kind  were  exhibited,  and 
the  vidors  were  rewarded  wfith  garlands  of  pine-leaves. 
Some  time  after  the  cuftom  was  changed,  and  the  vidor 
received  a  crown  of  dry  withered  parfley.  The  years  were 
reckoned  by  the  celebration  of  the  Ifthmian  games,  as 
among  the  Romans  from  the  confular  government.  Pau- 
fanius.  Plutarch. 

ISTH'MIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  an  ifthmus ;  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  public  games  celebrated  every  fifth  year  on  the 
ifthmus  of  Corinth  in  honour  of  Neptune. 

Vo l.  XI.  No.  766. 
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TSTH'MItTS,  a  king  of  MefTenia,  &c. 

ISTH'MUS,  f.  [ijihmus,  Lat.]  A  neck  of  land  joining 
the  peninfuia  to  the  continent.— Our  church  of  England 
ftands  as  Corinth  between  two  feas,  and  there  are  fome 
bufy  in  cutting  the  ifthmus,  to  let  in  both  at  once  upon  it. 
Stilling fleet. 

O  life,  thou  nothing’s  younger  brother! 

Thou  weak  built  ifthmus,  that  doft  proudly  rife 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities, 

Yet  can’ll  not  wave  nor  wind  fuftain  ; 

But  broken  and  o’erwhelm’d  the  ocean  meets  again.  Cowley t, 

The  mod  celebrated  ifthmufes  are  that  of  Panama  or 
Darien,  which  joins  North  and  South  America;  that  of 
Suez,  which  connects  Alia  and  Africa;  that  of  Corinth, 
or  Peloponnefus,  in  the  Morea;  that  of  Crim-Tartary, 
otherwile  called  Taurka  Chcrfonefus 5  that  of  the  peninfuia. 
Romania,  and  Eriffo,  or  the  ifthm.us  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
fbnefus,  twelve  furlongs  broad,  being  that  which  Xerxes 
undertook  to  cut  through.  The  ancients  had  fever*!  de* 
ligns  of  cutting  the  ifthmu3  of  Corinth,  which  is  a  rocky 
hillock,  about  ten  miles  over  ;  but  they  were  all  in  vain, 
the  invention  of  fluices  being  not  then  known.  There 
have  been  attempts  too  for  cutting  the  ifthmus  of  Suez, 
to  make  a  communication  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but  thefe  alfo  failed;  and  in  one  of  them 
tt  king  of  Egypt  is  faid  to  have  loft  120,000  men. 

ISTIATZ'KA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobollk,  on  the  Vagai:  fixty-eight  miles  fouth  of  To- 
bolfk. 

IS'TIB,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Macedonia  : 
feventy-two  miles  north  of  Saloniki.  Lat.  41.50.  N.  loru 
22.  48.  E. 

ISTILLAR',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Macedo¬ 
nia  :  fifty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Saloniki. 

ISTIZER',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk  :  twenty-four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Tobollk. 

IST'LAN,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Me-* 
choachan  :  llxty  miles  north-weft  of  Mechoacan. 

IS'TRES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone:  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Arles. 

IS'TRIA,  a  peninfuia  of  Europe,  bounded  on  all  fides 
by  the  fea,  except  towards  the  north,  where  it  is  joined 
to  Carniola.  It  was  anciently  a  part  of  Ulyrium  ;  but, 
being  conquered  by  the  Romans,  between  the  firlt  and  fe- 
cond  Punic  wars,  was  annexed  to  Italy.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  belonged  to  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  who  was 
invefted  with  it  as  a  marquifate  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
In  the  year  ii90,moftof  the  maritime  part  was  conquered 
by  the  republic  of  Venice,  though  not  without  lome  in¬ 
terruption  from  the  Auftrians.  Venetian  Iftria  was  di¬ 
vided  into  four  bilhoprics  and  eighteen  diftrids  or  terri¬ 
tories;  contained  fix  large  and  twelve  fmall  towns  or  bo¬ 
roughs,  two  hundred  villages,  and  100,000  inhabitants; 
whofe  chief  occupation  confifted  in  agriculture,  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  wine  and  oil,  the  rearing  of  bees ;  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  lilk,  leather,  tallow,  fait ;  and  in  billing.  Though 
there  are  but  few  corn-fields,  yet  the  quality  of  the  grain 
is  fo  good,  that  on  this  account  the  barley  is  exported  as 
far  as  Hamburgh.  Of  the  excellent  oil  of  Iftria,  which 
fully  equals  that  of  Cordova  and  Venafro,  20,000  barrels, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  its  Mufcadine  wine,  are 
yearly  exported  to  Venice  only ;  but  the  wine  of  Ribolla 
is  generally  exported  to  Germany.  The  Iftrian  lalt  is 
preferred  to  that  of  the  ifles  of  the  Levant,  for  falting  of 
fifh.  The  tunny-filh  and  anchovy-filhery  are  very  profit¬ 
able;  but  there  is  often  a  want  of  fait,  lo  that  many  thou- 
far.ds  of  fifh  are  left  to  putrify,  whence  peftilential  effluvia 
arife.  The  quarries  of  marble  and  ftone  form  likewife 
important  branches  of  commerce ;  and  near  Sevignano, 
porcelain  clay  and  alum  are  found.  But  the  chief  riches 
of  the  country  confift  in  their  enormous  forefts,  which 
occupy  the  greateft  part  of  the  furface  of  the  country  ; 
they  produce  not  only  an  abundance  of  flre-wocd  and 
timber  for  fliip-building,  but  likewife  plenty  of  game. 

5  X  The 
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The  four  principal  rivers  are  the  Timavo,  the  Formione 
or  Rif'ano,  the  Quieto,  and  the  Arta.  By  the  peace  of 
Lunevdle,  the  Venetian  part  of  Iftria  was  ceded  to  Auf- 
tria.  That  part  of  lltria  which  before  belonged  to  Auf- 
tria  had  been  greatly  improved  by  the  emp&ror  Charles  VI. 
■who  visited  the  country  in  perfon  in  the  year  1728.  He 
eftabliftied  a  Levant  company,  made  good  roads  for  the 
lake  of  conveying  rnerchandife  to  Vienna  and  Carlltadt 
in  Croatia;  built  a  lazaretto  at  St.  Veit;  and  made  Triefte 
a  free  port.  Jofeph  leconded  thefe  endeavours  ;  and,  by 
perfeverance.  and  a  continuance  of  peace,  Iftria  would 
molt  probably  have  become  a  commercial  country.  By 
the  peace  of  Pretburg  it  was  ceded  to  Italy. 

ISTROP'OLIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  Thrace, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  liter,  founded  by  a  Milefian  co¬ 
lony. 

JS'TRUP,  or  Oistrup,  a  town  of  the  bilhopric  of  Pa- 
derborn  :  twelve  miles  eall  of  Paderhorn. 

ISTUNA.'LA,  a  town  of- South  America;  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Tucuman  ;  130  miles  eaft  of  St.  Miguel  de 
Tucuman. 

IST'WITH,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Cardi¬ 
gan,  which  runs  into  the  Irilh  Sea  near  Aberiftwyth. 

ISUBAY',  a  river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  lat.  24.  35.  S. 

ISUN'GO,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Gilolo,  fituated 
about  the  centre. 

ISVO'R  A,  a  town  of  Walachia:  twelve  miles  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  Brancovina. 

I'SUS  and  AN'TIPHUS,  fons  of  Priam  ;  the  latter  by 
Hecuba,  and  the  former  by  a  concubine.  They  were 
feized  by  Achilles,  as  they  fed  their  father’s  flock  on 
Mount  Ida  ;  they  were  redeemed  by  Priam,  and  fought 
againft  the  Greeks.  They  were  both  killed  by  Agamem¬ 
non.  Homer. 

ISWETOS'TA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Skonen  :  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Chriftianftadt. 

IT,  pron.  [lut,  Sax.]  The  neutral  demonftrative. 
Ufed  in  fpeaking  of  things.  For  it  our  anceftors  ufed 
he  as  the  neutral  pronoun  ;  and  for  its  they  ufed  his. 
Thus  in  the  Latin  Accidence,  “  A  noun  adjeftive  is  that 
which  cannot  Hand  by  himfelf \  hut  requireth  another 
word  to  be  joined  with  him  to  fhow  his.  fignification.” — 
Nothing  can  give  that  to  another  which  it  hath  not  itfelf. 
Bramhall  againjl  Hobbes. — If  we  find  a  greater  good  in  the 
prefent  conltitution,  than  would  have  accrued  either  from 
the  total  privation  of  it,  or  from  other  frames  and  ftruc- 
Sures,  we  may  then  reafonably  conclude,  that  the  prefent 
conltitution  proceeded  from  an  intelligent  and  good  Be¬ 
ing,  that  formed  it  that  particular  way  out  of  choice. 
Bentley. 

The  time  will  come,  it  will,  when  you  fliall  know 
The  rage  of  love.  Drydcn. 

it  is  ufed  abfoluteiy  for  the  date  of  a  perfon  or  affair : 

How  is  it  with  our  general  ? — Even  fo 
As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  impoifon’d. 

And  with  his  charity  flain.  Shakefpeare. 

It  is  ufed  for  the  thing  ;  the  matter ;  the  affair  : 

It's  come  to  pafs. 

That  tradable  obedience  is  a  Have 

To  each  incenfed  will.  Shakefpeare ■. 

It  is  fometimes  expreffed  by  't : 

He  rallied,  and  again  fell  to 't ; 

For,  catching  foe  by  nearer  foot, 

He  lifted  witn  fuch  might  and  ltrength, 

As  would  have  hurl’d  him  thrice  ins  length.  Hudibras. 

Jt  is  ufed  ludicroufly  after  neutral  verbs,  to  give  an  em- 
phafis. — The  Lacedemonians*  at  the  llraits  of  Thermo¬ 
pylae,  when  their  arms  failed  them,  fought  it  out  with 
their  nails  and  teeth.  Dryden. 

Whether  the  charmer  finner  it,  or  faint  it, 

If  folly  grovys  romantic,  l  mult  paint  it-  Pojt. 
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Sometimes  applied  familiarly,  ludicroufly,-  or  rudely,  to 

perfons  : 

Let  us  after  him. 

Whofe  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome: 

It  is  a  peerlefs  kinfman.  Shakefpeare. 

Do,  child,  go  to  it  grandam,  child: 

Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  its  grandam  will 

Give  it  up  him.  Shakefpeare. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  of  the  firft  or  fecond  perfon,  fome¬ 
times  of  more.  This  mode  of  fpeech,  though  ufed  by 
good  authors,  and  fupported  by  the  il  y  a  of  the  French, 
has  yet  an  appearance  of  barbarifm.  Johnfon.—^ City,  'tis  I, 
that  made  thy  widows.  Shakefpeare. — ’ Tis  thefe  that  early 
taint  the  female  foul.  Pope. 

Who  was’t  came  by  ? — • 

'Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  yon  word 
Macdufl'is  fled  to  England.  Shakefpeare. 

ITABl'ER,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Borneo  :  thirty 
miles  north  of  Negara. 

ITABO'CA,  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of 
Para,  on  the  Tocantin  :  ninety  miles  fouth  of  Canuta. 

ITACAM'BIM,  a  town  of  Brafil:  lixty  miles  north  of 
Villa  Nova  del  Principe. 

ITACORUS'SA,  a  town  of  Brafil,  on  the  Xingis:  fix- 
ty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Curupa. 

ITAI'BA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Hymen^a,  vol.  x. 
p.  637. 

IT'AKA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  illand  of  Niphon  : 
thirty-five  miles  fouth  of  Ixo. 

IT'ALA,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  lat.  36.  20.  S. 

IT'ALA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona  : 
thirteen  miles  weft  of  Medina. 

IT'ALAH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia : 
twenty  miles  north  of  Alah-Sehr.  Lat.  38.  43.  N.  Ion.  28. 
29.  E. 

ITA'LIA,  [Latin.]  Italy. 

ITAL'IAN.  f.  [the  adjective  poffeflive,  by  ellipfis,  for] 
The  Italian  language. — Speak  Italian,  right  or  wrong,  to 
every  body  ;  and,  if  you  do  but  laugh  at  yourfelf  firft  for 
your  bad  Italian,  no  body  elfe  will  laugh  at  you  for  it* 
Chef  erf  eld. 

ITAL'IAN,  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Written  in  Ita¬ 
lian  ;  {killed  in  Italian. — Tell  me  what  Italian  books  you 
have  read,  and  whether  that  language  is  become  familiar 
to  you.  Take  a  good  Italian  mailer  to  read  Italian  with 
you.  Chef  erf  eld. 

ITALIA'NA,  f.  [from  Italia .]  In  commerce,  a  kind 
of  (luff. 

ITAL'IANATED,  adj .  Formed  after  the  Italians. 
Cole. 

To  ITAL'IANIZE,  v.n.  To  play  the  Italian.  Colt. 

i'TAL'IC,  adj.  The  epithet  given  to  a  peculiar  fort  of 
type,  firft  ufed  by  Italian  printers. 

ITAL'IC,  f.  [the  adjeftive,  by  ellipfis,  for]  Italic 
type.  Thus  we  fay,  Printed  in  Italics. 

ITAL'ICA,  a  town  of  Italy,  called  alfo  Corfinium. — A 
town  of  Spain,  now  Sevilla  la  Vieja,  built  by  Scipio  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  wounded  foldiers. 

IT'ALUS,  an  Arcadian  prince,  who  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  eftablilhed  a  kingdom,  called  after  him.  It  is 
fuppofed  he  received  divine  honours  after  death,  asZEneas 
calls  upon  him  among  the  deities  to  whom  he  paid  his 
adoration  when  he  entered  Italy. — A  prince,  whofe  daugh¬ 
ter  Roma  married  fEneas  or  Alcanius.  Plutarch. 

IT'ALY,  one  of  the  fined  countries  of  Europe,  lying 
between  7  and  10  degrees  of  E.  Ion.  and  between  37  and 
46  degrees  of  N.  lat.  On  the  north,  north-weft,  and 
north-eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  France,  Swifferland,  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Grifons,  and  Germany ;  on  theeaft,  by  the  Adria¬ 
tic  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Venice  ;  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft,  by 
the  Mediterranean ;  its  figure  bearing  fome  refemblance  to 
that  of  a  boot.  Its  length  from  Aolta,  at  the  foot  of  thq 
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Alps  in  Savoy,  to  the  ntmoft  verge  of  Calabria,  is  about 
600  miles;  but  its  breadth  is  very  unequal,  being  in  fonie 
places  near  40c  miles,  in  others  not  above  25  or  30. 

Italy  was  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Saturn! a, 
Ocnotria,  Hefperia,  and  Aufonia.  It  was  called  Saturnia 
from  Saturn  ;  who,  being  driven  out  of  Crete  by  his  ion 
Jupiter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  refuge  here.  The 
names  of  Ocnotria  and  Aufonia  are  borrowed  from  its  anci¬ 
ent  inhabitants  the  Oenotrians  and  Aufones;  and  that  of 
Hefperia ,  or  Wefrern,  was  given  it  by  the  Greeks,  from  its 
lituation  with  relpefl  to  Greece.  The  names  of  Italia,  or 
Italy,  which  in  procefs  of  time  prevailed  over  all  the  reft, 
is  by  fome  derived  from  Italus,  a  king  of  the  Siculi ;  by 
others,  from  the  Greek  word  traXos,  fignifying  an  ox  ; 
this  country  abounding,  by  real'on  of  its  rich  pafttjres, 
with  oxen  of  an  extraordinary  fize  and  beauty.  All  thefe 
names  were  originally  peculiar  to  particular  provinces  of 
Italy,  but  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  country. 

All  the  ancient  records  atteft  that,  next  to  Greece,  the 
peninfula  of  Italy  was  the  earlieft  civilized  country  in 
Europe ;  but,  when  we  attempt  to  trace  back  the  firlt  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  beautiful  region  to  their  origin,  we  are 
Hopped  in  our  refearches,  by  the  fcarcity  and  contrariety 
of  the  accounts,  blended  with  fables,  which  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  us  through  a  fucceffion  of  ages.  Italy, 
though  fo  near  to  Greece,  was  not  known  till  a  late  pe¬ 
riod  by  the  Greeks.  In  Homer’s  time  they  related  no¬ 
thing  but  fables  concerning  this  country;  it  was  the  land 
of  the  Cyclops  and  the  Leltrigons  ;  they  placed  in  it  the 
gates  of  night,  the  gloomy  empire  of  Pluto,  and  the  abode 
of  fpirits  after  death.  The  works  of  the  ancient  Sicilians, 
w’ho  would  undoubtedly  have  conveyed  fome  information 
refpefting  Italy  in  the  hiftory  of  their  own  ifland,  have 
perifhed,  and  Cato’s  Origines  are  likewife  loft.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  only  by  felefting  and  combining  certain  paffages  of 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Strabo,  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naflus,  Pliny  the  elder,  Polybius,  and  Fabius  Piftor,  (the 
mod  ancient  annalift  of  Rome,  whofe  memoirs  are  founded 
on  Livy’s  performance,)  that  modern  hiftorians  have  come 
at  fomething  pofitive  refpedling  times  fo  very  remote 
from  us. 

Denina,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Revolutions  of  Italy,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  authentic  documents  relative  to  this  penin¬ 
fula  go  back  no  farther  than  the  Romans  ;  and  that  the 
part  of  the  Roman  annals  which  concerns  Italy  is  barren 
and  obfcure,  becaufe  the  early  Romans,  who  were  very 
negligent  in  their  regifters  of  the  principal  events  of  their 
own  republic,  fhowed  ftill  greater  indifference  about  the 
feries  of  faffs  in  which  they  were  not  immediately  in- 
terefted.  The  want  of  ancient  Italian  records  is  partly 
owing  to  other  caufes ;  and  it  has  been  aiferted,  with 
great  probability,  that  they  were  induftrioufly  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  in  order  that  no  accounts  but  their  own 
of  the  tranlaflions  in  which  they  were  engaged  might 
defcend  to  pofterity 

Almoft  all  the  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  Sicily  and 
Italy  were  once  connected  by  an  ifthmus,  and  formed 
but  one  continent ;  and  that  this  ifthmus  was  broken 
down,  either  by  a  violent  earthquake  or  by  the  fudden 
finking  of  fome  volcanic  mountain.  According  to  Aafchy- 
lus,  quoted  by  Strabo,  the  name  of  julium  Rhegium,  the 
modern  Reggio,  fignifies  Neptune,  becaufe  it  was  fituated 
on  the  ftreight,  when  a  tempeft  opened  a  paffage  for  the 
billows  between  the  coaft  of  Medina  and  the  country  of 
Bruftientum.  But  this  feparation  Is  of  fuch  ancient  date, 
that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  though  he  has 
recorded  the  foundation  of  the  principal  cities  of  Sicily. 

Italy  was  denominated  by  the  Greeks  Saturnia,  or  the 
country  of  Saturn.  It  appears  that  the  Saturn  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  was  not  the  fame  as  the  Saturn  or  Chronos  of  the 
Greeks,  the  father  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto-  The 
Roman  Saturn  was  the  god  of  agriculture.  Ops  his  wife 
was  the  goddefs  of  liarvefts  and  abundance.  The  Romans 
were  unacquainted  with  the  fitlions,  equally  fcandalous 
and  abfurdj  with  which  the  Greek  poets  had  crowded  the- 


Jegends  of  this  deity,  previoufly  to  their  intercourfe  with 
the  Hellenic  colonies  about  the  time  of  the  laft  kings  of 
Rome.  Neither  their  ancient  f'acred  books  nor  the  poems 
of  the  Salii  contained  the  crimes  afcribed  to  Chronos  by 
the  Greek  mythologifts  ;  as  we  are  informed  by  Dionyfius 
of  Halicarnallus.  This  obfervation  explains  how  Saturn, 
the  afl'aflin  of  his  father,  the  murderer  of  his  family,  the 
god  of  mifchief  in  all  the  countries  which  he  had  laid 
wafte,  was  regarded  as  a  beneficent  deity  by  the  Romans, 
who  gave  to  his  reign  the  appellation  of  the  golden  age. 
It  refolves  the  difficulties  that  have  been  darted  on  this 
fubjecl,  and  proves  that  antiquity  had  feveral  Saturns  as 
well  as  feveral  Hercules’s. 

All  the  ancient  writers  relate  that  Saturn  landed  in 
Etruria,  after  having  long  roved  about  on  the  neighbouring 
leas.  But  at  what  time  did  Saturn  live,  and  of  what  co¬ 
lony  was  he  the  founder?  Thallus  the  hiftorian,  of  whofe 
work  fome  fragments  are  prelerved  in  Eufebius,  makes 
him  contemporary  with  Belus.  Agamemnon,  Achilles, 
Ajax,  and  Ulyfi'es,  affumed  the  quality  of  great  grandlons 
of  this  god,  who  in  the  time  of  Janus  taught  the  Italians 
to  cultivate  the  earth.  Varro,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  La¬ 
tin  Tongue,  affirms  that  in  his  time  fome  remains  of  the 
town  of  Saturnia,  built  by  Saturn’s  companions,  were  ftill 
to  be  feen  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

Etruria  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  whofe 
origin  is  unknown.  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus  informs 
us  that  they  were  aborigines  of  Italy,  and  derived  their 
name  from  the  fortified  places  in  which  they  dwelt.  Not 
only  are  no  traces  left  of  the  city  of  Tyrrhenia,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Plato  in  one  of  his  Dialogues,  and  where  as  he 
allures  us  reigned  the  anceftors  of  Saturn,  king  of  the 
Atlantes;  but  the  fpot  where  it  flood  is  unknown,  which 
indicates  the  moll  remote  antiquity.  The  plains  of  Tuf- 
cany  are  the  moft  elevated  in  Italy  next  to  the  heights  of 
the  Appennines  :  hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  they 
were  the  firlt  inhabited.  It  is  certain  that  the  name  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  was  almoft  as  celebrated  in  antiquity  as 
that  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  likewife  certain  that  this  nation, 
to  which  the  Latins  gave  the  appellation  of  Etrufcans,  or 
Tufcans,  was  on  the  decline  when  Rome  was  governed 
by  kings  ;  but  it  had  previoufly  fubjecled  to  its  empire 
one  half  of  Italy,  from  the  banks  of  the  Adige  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  Campania,'  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the 
moft  favoured  country  in  the  nniverie. 

Herodotus  makes  the  Tyrrhenians  a  Lydian  colony. 
This  opinion,  contefted  by  the  moderns,  was  generally 
adopted  by  the  ancients.  “  During  the  reign  of  Atys, 
the  fon  of  Manes,”  fays  the  father  of  hiftory,  “all  Lydia 
was  afflifted  with  a  famine,  which  the  Lydians  long  en¬ 
dured  with  patience  ;  but,  finding  that  the  calamity  did 
not  abate,  the  king  divided  all  the  Lydians  into  two 
dalles,  and  made  them  draw  lots,  the  one  to  remain  in 
the  country,  and  the  other  to  leave  it.  The  clafs  of  the 
emigrants  was  conducted  by  the  king’s  fon,  named  Tyr- 
rhenus.  The  Lydians  whom  fate  thus  banifhed  from  their 
native  land  firft  repaired  to  Smyrna.  There  they  con- 
ftruffed  (hips  ;  and,  after  taking  on-board  every  thing 
neceflary  for  forming  a  new  fettlement,  they  embarked. 
They  coafted  along  different  countries,  but  did  not  land 
till  they  had  reached  Umbria.  Here  they  built  cities 
which  they  ftill  inhabit,  but  they  relinqnifhed  the  name 
of  Lydians,  and  affiuned  that  of  Tyrrhenians,  from  Tyr- 
rhenus,  the  chief  of  the  colony.” 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  Tyrrhenians  were 
known  to  the  Romans  by  no  other  names  than  Etrufci  or 
Tufci.  Etruria  comes  we  are  told  from  two  Greek  words 
Heteros  and  Horos,  the  former  indicating  that  the  principal 
ellabliflnnent  of  the  Tyrrhenians  was  bounded  on  all  fides 
by  natural  limits,  as  the  Masra,  the  Appennines,  and  the 
Tiber.  According  to  Hefychius,  Horos  lignified  in  the 
Cretan  dialeCl  an  elevated  country.  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnaffus  derives  the  word  Tu/cus  from  the  Greek  verb 
Thuo,  correfponding  with  the  Latin  facrifco',  becaufe  the 
ancient  Tufcans  were  better,  verled  than  die  other  Ita¬ 
lians. 
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Bans  in  the  my  fieri  ous  ceremonies  connected  with  the  fa- 
crifices  and  worfhip  of  the  gods. 

The  power  of  the  Tyrrhenians  continued  undiminifhed 
as  long  as  they  formed  but  one  nation  ;  but  declined 
when  the  country  which  they  inhabited  was  divided  into 
feveral  independent  republics.  The  denomination  of 
Etrufcans,  orTufcans,  given  them  by  the  Romans,  then 
began  to  prevail  over  that  of  Tyrrhenians. 

Thofe  who  maintain  that  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Etruf¬ 
cans  in  Italy  does  not  date  from  fuch  high  antiquity,  ob- 
ferve  that,  if  the  precife  period  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  cities  is  not  known,  a  paffage  of  Varro,  quoted 
by  Cenforinus,  removes  the  uncertainty.  Varro  informs 
us,  that  the  Tufcans  gave  the  name  of  ages  to  fpaces  of 
time  whofe  unequal  duration  was  determined  by  the  lives 
of  certain  perfons.  The  firll  of  thefe  ages  was  reckoned 
from  the  day  of  the  foundation  of  cities,  or  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  Hates.  It  terminated  with  the  life  of  the 
citizen  who  furvived  all  thofe  who  were  born  on  that 
day  ;  at  his  death  commenced  a  new  age,  the  duration  of 
which  was  likewife  meafured  by  the  longelt  life  of  one  of 
the  perfons  born  upon  that  day,  and  fo  on  with  the  red; 
but,  as  it  was  difficult  to  fix  thefe  intervals  with  precifion, 
the  gods  took  care  to  announce  by  prodigies  the  moment 
when  a  new  age  was  to  commence.  The  Tufcan  hifto- 
rians  living  in  the  eighth  age  of  their  nation,  computed, 
according  to  the  account  of  Varro,  quoted  by  Velleius 
Paterculus,  the  duration  of  the  feven  ages  which  had  then 
elapfed  at  781  years.  They  added,  that  the  eighth  age 
would  be  fucceeded  by  a  ninth,  and  that  by  a  tenth,  af¬ 
ter  which  the  Tufcan  name  would  be  extimff.  The  an¬ 
cients  have  not  informed  us  with  what  period  this  eighth 
age  of  the  Tufcan  mra  correfponds;  but  Freret,  in  his 
Differtation  on  the  Ancient  Hiffory  of  the  People  of  Italy, 
inferted  in  the  19th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  has  found  means  to  fupply 
this  deficiency.  This  fcholar  obferves,  that  the  Etrufcan 
aftrologers,  being  confulted  refpefting  various  prodigies 
which  had  happened  in  the  firft  confulate  of  Sylla,  replied, 
that  they  announced  the  termination  of  a  revolution  of 
the  world,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  age  ;  that 
eight  ages,  different  in  manners  and  in  the  duration  of 
human  life,  had  already  elapfed  ;  that  each  of  thefe  ages 
formed  a  great  year,  and  that  the  gods  gave  the  fignal  for 
the  end  of  each  period  by  certain  prodigies  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  and  on  the  earth.  Suidas  fays  nearly  the  fame  thing, 
and  quotes  Livy  and  Diodorus  Siculus.  He  (peaks,  as 
well  as  Plutarch,  of  eighteen  Tufcan  ages  that  had  elapfed, 
and  gives  to  thefe  ages  the  name  of  periods,  or  revolutions 
ef  the  great  year.  Hence  Freret  concludes  that  this  eighth 
age  of  the  Tufcans  finifhed  in  the  firll  confulate  of  Sylla, 
eighty-eight  years  anterior  to  the  Chriftian  sera.  Suppof- 
ing  this  eighth  age  to  have  been  equal  in  duration  to  the 
longeft  of  the  preceding,  it  muff  have  been  115  years, 
which,  added  to  the  781  years  of  the  feven  preceding  ages, 
will  give  the  year  991  before  the  vulgar  ama  as  the  epoch 
of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Tufcans  in  Etruria.  This 
epoch  is  only  240  years  anterior  to  the  foundation  of 
Rome. 

The  public  is  in  pofTeffion  of  a  great  number  of  Etruf- 
can  inferiptions  publifned  by  the  lcholars  of  Italy.  Some 
of  thefe  are  in  Latin  charafters,  and  others  in  Etrufcan, 
that  is,  in  the  ancient  characters  which  the  Phoenicians 
carried  from  Greece  into  Spain.  Thefe  letters  bear  a  great 
refemblance  to  the  Samaritan  ;  but  are  not  much  like 
thofe  which  are  to  be  feen  on  the  medals  of  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Gades,  and  other  ancient  maritime  cities.  The  Etrufcan 
inferiptions  in  Latin  characters  are  likewife  almoft  unin¬ 
telligible,  though  disfigured  Latin  words  are  met  with 
among  them.  The  interpretations  which  fome  men  of 
fcience  have  pretended  to  give,  are  mere  guefs-work. 
The  only  conclufion  we  can  draw  from  them  is,  that  the 
Latin  language,  before  it  attained  that  perfection  which 
we  admit  in  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  underwent 
great  variations.  It  is  however  poffible  that  thefe  mo¬ 


numents  may  not  be  of  high  antiquity  ;  to  judge  from 
the  figure  of  thefe  Latin  characters  they  muff  be  pofterior 
to  the  conqueft  of  Etruria  by  the  Romans,  and  date  back 
at  fartheft  from  the  time  of  the  firft  Punic  war. 

When  the  Tufcans  ceafed  to  form  a  fingle  nation,  they 
feparated  into  a  great  number  of  independent  political  al- 
fociations,  each  governed  by  an  elective  chief.  About 
the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  this  people  formed 
twelve  cities,  united  in  a  federative  compaCt.  Their  depu¬ 
ties  affembled  to  deliberate  together  on  the  general  in- 
terefts  of  the  nation.  Their  troops  fometimes  compofed 
one  army,  but  were  more  commonly  kept  in  diftinct  bo¬ 
dies.  This  want  of  concord,  which  almoft  always  fubfiits 
among  federative  ftates,  threw  Etruria  into  the  power  of 
the  Romans.  The  ancients  have  mentioned  thefe  twelve 
diftriCts,  but  without  giving  any  enumeration  of  them  ; 
and  the  moderns  by  whom  it  has  been  attempted  are  far 
from  agreeing  on  the  fubjeCt. 

Diodorus,  Athenaeus,  Plato,  Theophraftus,  and  other 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  fpeak  ot  the  exceffive  opulence 
which  plunged  the  Etrufcans  into  luxury  and  effeminacy; 
and  Timaeus  relates,  that  the  Tyrrhenians  had  naked  fe¬ 
males  to  wait  upon  them. 

The  Etrufcan  language  furvived  the  deftruCtion  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  republic.  Livy  relates,  that  the  Romans 
fent  to  the  Coerites  fuch  youths  as  they  wifhed  to  be  in- 
ftrudted  in  the  fciences  of  the  Tufcans.  At  the  time  of 
Strabo,  Care  was  only  a  hamlet.  It  appears,  however, 
from  fome  inferiptions,  that  the  people  of  this  diftriCt 
ftili  formed  in  1  rajan’s  reign  a  community  governed  by 
its  own  magiftrates,  and  having  the  title  of  municipium. 

It  is  ftated  by  Herodotus,  that  the  Tyrrhenians  formed 
their  firft  fettlement  in  Umbria;  which  feems  to  infer, 
that  the  Umbrians  inhabited  the  country  which  the  Etruf¬ 
cans  came  to  occupy.  On  this  fubjett  nothing  but  con¬ 
jecture  can  be  advanced.  The  name  of  Umbri,  by  which 
Pliny  and  other  writers  denoted  the  people  who  in  an¬ 
cient  times  relided  in  Upper  Italy,  was  in  their  language 
an  honourable  epithet,  fignifying  noble,  valiant ;  the  lin¬ 
gular  of  which,  ombra,  is  ltill  commonly  uled  in  Irifli. 
Pliny  gives  a  confiderabie  extent  to  the  country  occupied 
by  the  ancient  Umbri.  According  to  that  author,  they 
were  mailers  of  all  the  provinces  to  the  north  and  fouth 
of  the  Po.  Ariminium  and  Ravenna  were  two  of  their 
colonies.  That  part  of  Umbria  fituated  between  the  Pi- 
cenum  and  Etruria  bore  the  name  of  the  ancient  Celts, 
whom  thefe  Umbri  acknowledged  for  their  anceftors. 
According  to  this  pofition,  the  Celts  muft  have  penetrated 
into  Italy  by  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  or  by  the  way  of 
Mount  Cenis.  Pliny  adds,  that  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Tufcans,  as  the  latter  were  in  their  turn  by  the  Gauls, 
under  Bellovefus,  in  Upper  Italy  ;  whence  it  might  be 
concluded  that  the  Umbri  poffelfed  all  that  portion  of 
Italy  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Gallia  Cifalpina, 
and  that  the  Gauls  under  Bellovefus  merely  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  provinces  formerly  occupied  by  their 
anceftors.  Such  of  thefe  Umbri  as  were  fettled  to  the 
north  of  the  Po  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Tufcans,  and 
maintained  themfelves  in  their  poffeffions.  By  the  Ro¬ 
mans  they  were  named  Infubri ;  and  Polybius  gives  them 
the  appellation  of  IJ'ombri,  which,  purely  Celtic,  fignifies 
Lower  Umbri.  They  occupied  the  Milanefe  and  the 
neighbouring  country;  their  capital  was  Mediolanum,  a 
name  common  to  feveral  cities  of  the  Gauls. 

The  denomination  of  Umbri  or  Ambri  feems  to  have 
belonged  to  all  the  people  living  to  the  eaft  or  weft  of  the 
Alps  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Mediterranean  :  it  was  alike 
afl'umed  by  the  Helvetians  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other. 
Being  afterwards  divided  into  a  great  number  of  ftates, 
this  nation  loft  its  ancient  name. 

One  of  thefe  ftates  was  that  of  the  Ligures,  or  Ligu¬ 
rians.  The  Romans  gave  this  name  to  the  Allobroges, 
the  Voconcians,  and  other  nations  contiguous  to  the  Col- 
tian  Alps;  but,  inThe  Celtic  language,  the  word  Ligures, 
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Lygour,  fignified  a  man  of  the  fea.  The  Ligurians  inha¬ 
bited  not  only  the  coafts  of  Italy  from  the  Serchio  to  the 
Alps,  but  the  maritime  regions  in  the  fequel  denomi¬ 
nated  Provence  and  Languedoc.  Scylax,  by  whom  we 
have  a  defcription  of  the  ftiores  of  the  Mediterranean,  writ¬ 
ten  during  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of 
Alexander,  diftinguifhes  three  Ligurian  ftates ;  the  Ibero- 
liges,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone;  the 
Celtoliges,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Maritime  Alps  ;  and 
the  Italiges,  poflefling  the  countries  afterwards  denomi¬ 
nated  Piedmont  and  Montferrat.  The  Ligurians  were 
fettled  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ariio  at  fo  early  a 
period,  that  the  Greeks  make  mention  of  them  in  their 
fables  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  expedition  of  Hercules  into 
Boetica. 

The  Ligurians  advanced  at  different  times  into  Latium. 
On  this  account,  feveral  critics,  according  to  Dionyfius  of 
Kaiicarnafl'us,  miltook  them  for  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  country  of  the  Latins.  Phyliftes  of  Syracufe  dated 
that  the  colony  that  went  to  Sicily,  one  hundred  years 
before  the  taking  of  Troy,  was  compofed  of  Ligurians  ; 
but  fo  much  is  certain,  that  they  puffed  in  great  numbers 
into  Corfica  and  Sardinia,  the  fiift  of  which  was  then  de¬ 
nominated  Cyrne,  and  the  fecond  Sardo.  This  we  learn 
from  Seneca.  Thefe  people  afTumed  the  epithet  of  autoc- 
thoncs,  or  indigenous,  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the 
foreigners  who  came  from  Illyricum  and  Greece  into  the 
north  and  fouth  of  the  peninfula. 

The  north  of  Italy  was  peopled  by  fwarms  which  came 
from  Illyricum  acrofs  the  Carnic  or  Julian  Alps.  They 
formed  three  principal  ftates,  the  Liburni,  the  Siculi  or 
Siculiottae,  and  the  Heneti  or  Veneti.  Each  of  thefe  three 
tribes  at  firft  occupied  the  Italian  diftriils  bordering  on 
thofe  which  it  quitted;  but,  being  afterwards  prefled  by 
the  tribe  which  followed,  it  advanced  ltill  farther.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  progreffion,  the  defendants  of  the  raoll 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy,  who  came  from  Illyricum, 
fhould  be  fought  in  the  diftriil  of  Otranto  and  the  Bufili- 
cata.  Thus  the  Liburni  preceded  the  Siculi  and  Veneti 
in  Italy,  fince  their  colonies  occupied  almoft  all  the  coun¬ 
try  from  Ancona  to  the  remoteft  point  of  the  diftrict  of 
Otranto. 

The  Liburni,  proceeding  from  the  banks  of  the  Save 
and  Drave,  formed  fettlements  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Athefis,  the  prefent  Adige.  Removing  in  procefs  of  time 
from  the  marftiy  banks  of  the  Po,  they  advanced  to  the 
extremity  of  Italy,  into  the  province  denominated  by  the 
Romans  Apulia,  and  by  the  Greeks  Japygia;  and  founded 
three  ftates:  the  Apuli,  properly  fo  called  ;  the  Pedicli, 
fometimes  confounded  with  the  Peucetii,  on  account  of 
the  great  quantity  of  pines  growing  upon  the  Appenines 
which  they  inhabited  ;  and  the  Calabri.  According  to 
Strabo,  thefe  tribes  fpoke  the  fame  language,  which  indi¬ 
cated  the  identity  of  their  origin.  They  afterwards  adopt¬ 
ed  the  Latin  language  without  renouncing  their  ancient 
idiom,  which  occafioned  Horace  to  give  them  the  epithet 
of  Bilingui.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  Pedicli  were  of 
Illyrian  extraction  ;  and  Strabo  places  a  people  called  Ca¬ 
labri  in  Dardania  oppofite  to  Macedonia.  - 

Though  the  Liburni  were  in  the  fequel  confined  be¬ 
tween  the  defiles  of  Motint  Garganus  and  the  extreme 
point  of  Japygia,  yet  fome  fragments  of  this  colony  main¬ 
tained  their  ground  to  the  north  and  weft  of  that  moun¬ 
tain.  Such  were,  among  others,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
Praetutii  of  the  Picenum,  and  the  Peligni.  Feftus  informs 
us,  that  the  latter,  whofe  capital  was  Corfinium,  though 
mixed  with  the  Samnites,  long  exhibited  traces  of  their 
Illyrian  origin. 

The  Siculi,  originally  from  Dalmatia,  followed  the  Li¬ 
burni  into  Italy ;  they  fettled  in  feveral  diftrifts  of 
Umbria,  in  the  Sabine  country,  in  Latium,  and  in  all  the 
provinces  whofe  inhabitants  were  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Opici. 

On  comparing  certain  pafiages  of  Herodotus,  Thucy¬ 
dides,  Plato,  and  Ariftotle,  we  find  that  the  Siculi  and 
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Opici  were  two  general  names,  under  which  were  fre¬ 
quently  included  all  the  Italians  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  to  tiieeaftern  extremities  of  the  peninfula,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Liburni.  The  two  names  were  gradu¬ 
ally  difufed,  and  thofe  who  bore  them  were  known  to  the 
Romans  by  the  appellation  of  Sabines,  Samnites,  Latins, 
and  Italians.  Such  of  the  Siculi  as  puffed  over  into  Sicily 
alone  retained  their  ancient  name,  which  they  allb  gave 
to  that  ifiand. 

The  Heneti,  or  Veneti,  arriving  laft  in  Italy,  re¬ 
mained  on  the  north  of  the  Po.  Herodotus  attefts  the  Il¬ 
lyrian  origin  of  the  Veneti,  who  refided  near  Adria,  and 
whofe  capital  was  Patavium.  Strabo  relates,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  of  the  ancients,  the  Heneti  of  Italy  were  a 
colony  of  the  Veneti  of  Gaul,  on  the  coafts  of  Bretagne. 
This  improbable  opinion  has  been  refuted  by  Polybius 
and  Livy.  The  Greeks  eftabliftied  colonies  on  the  coafts 
inhabited  by  the  Veneti,  where  they  introduced  the  .wor- 
ftiip  of  Diana  of  Calydon,  and  Juno  of  Argos. 

The  ftory  of  the  exiftence  of  a  Trojan  colony,  conduc¬ 
ed  by  Antenor  to  this  coaft,  might  arife  from  the  refcm- 
blance  of  the  name  of  the  Venetes  to  that  of  the  Henetes 
of  Alia  Minor,  mentioned  by  Homer;  but  this  tradition 
is  not  fupported  by  any  hiftorical  record.  The  name  of 
the  city  of  Patavium,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  An¬ 
tenor,  is  very  much  like  that  of  Patavio,  an  ancient  town 
of  Pannonia  on  the  Drave.  Cluvier,  who  makes  Patavium 
a  Batavian  colony,  feems  not  to  have  known,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  oblervation  of  Polybius,  the  Veneti  fpoke 
a  different  language  from  the  Celts,  and  that  the  Pata- 
vians  exifted  long  before  the  invafion  of  Italy  liy  the 
Gauls.  The  ancient  Venetia  forms  the  modern  Friule, 
Vicenza,  and  the  provinces  bordering  the  extremity  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulf. 

The  fettlement  of  the  Liburni,  Siculi,  and  Veneti,  m 
Italy,  was  anterior  by  feveral  centuries  to  the  period  af~ 
figned  to  the  Trojan  war. 

We  are  allured,  that  Sicily  was  at  firft  called  Trinacria, 
on  account  of  its  triangular  figure  and  its  three  principal 
promontories.  The  Sicanians  gave  it  the  name  of  Sicania. 
Thefe  people  pretended  to  be  aborigines  ;  but  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Thucydides,  that  they  were  Iberians,  that  they 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Sicanus,  and  that,  being  driven 
from  the  country,  they  fettled  in  Trinacria.  The  period 
of  this  migration  is  wholly  unknown. 

Hellanicus  of  Leibos,  quoted  by  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naffus,  places  the  precife  epoch  of  the  paflage  of  the  Siculi 
into  Sicily  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  prielthood  of 
Alcyonea  prieftefs  of  Argos.  Thucydides  dates  their  ar¬ 
rival  in  that  ifland  three  hundred  years  prior  to  the  firft 
invafions  of  the  Greeks.  The  firft  Greek  colony  was  that 
which  founded  the  city  of  Naxos  about  the  year  759  be¬ 
fore  our  aera  ;  fo  that  the  invafion  of  the  Siculi  mull  have 
happened  1059  years  before  Chrift.  The  Siculi,  having 
conquered  the  Sicanians,  obliged  them  to  retire  to  the 
fouthern  and  weftern  parts  of  the  ifland ;  and  feized  all 
die  mod  fertile  diftrifts  for  themfelves.  The  Sicanians 
were  Hill  in  being  at  the  time  of  Thucydides. 

The  Siculi,  foon  after  their  arival  in  Sicily,  founded 
the  city  of  Meflina,  which  they  denominated  Zancle.  The 
Greeks  afterwards  fent  a  colony  thither  about  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  Syracufe.  Anaxiras,  tyrant  of  Rhe- 
gium,  fubdued  that  city,  and  changed  its  name  into  Mef- 
fina,  which  led  Thucydides  to  fuppofe  that  this  prince 
was  of  Mefienian  extra&ion.  In  what  manner  Anaxiras 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city,  may  be  feen  in  the  fourth 
book  of  Paufanias. 

Three  centuries  after  the  arrival  of  the  Siculi  in  Sicily, 
a  colony  of  Chalcidians,  leaving  Eubcea  under  the  conduit 
of  Theucles,  founded  the  city  of  Naxos  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  the  ifland,  near  Mount  iEtna,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fmall  river  Arfines,  the  modern  Cantara.  Some  ruins  of 
this  city  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  vicinity  of  Caitel  Schifl'o. 
Thucydides  adds,  that  the  year  following,  Archias,  of  the 
family  of  the  Heraclides,  founded  the  city  of  Syracufe  ; 
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and,  that  the  Chalcidians  of  Naxos,  having  gained  fome 
advantage  over  the  Siculi,  built  the  cities  of  Catania  and 
I.eontium,  now  called  Lentini,  in  the  Val  di  Noto.  About 
the  time  of  the  foundation- of  Catania,  Lamis,  who  came 
from  Megara,  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica,  having  attacked 
the  Leontines,  was  defeated  and  flain  in  the  engagement; 
on  which  his  followers,  who  were  obliged  to  betake  them- 
felves  to  flight,  built  the  city  of  Megara,  on  the  fpot  now 
called  Penifola  del li  Manghifi.  This  city  foon  became  fo 
populous,  that  one  hundred  years  after  its  erection,  its 
inhabitants  laid  the  foundation  of  Selinuntum  on  the 
fonthern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  to  the  eaft  of  the  promontory 
of  Lilybaeum,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Salinos. 
This  city  no  longer  exifts ;  but  its  ruins  excite  a  high 
idea  of  its  ancient  fplendour. 

Gela  was  founded  by  Antiphemos  of  Rhodes,  and  En- 
timos  of  Crete,  forty-flve  years  after  Syracufe,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gelas,  now  called  Fiume  di 
Ten-a  Nuova.  No  traces  of  it  are  left,  and  it  is  even  a 
difputed  point  where  it  flood.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates, 
that  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  removed  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  Phintiade,  a  city  which  he  had  built  and  named 
after  himfelf ;  and  that,  having  demolilhed  the  houfes  of 
Gela,  he  employed  the  materials  in  the  conftruftion  of 
the  edifices  which  he  erected  in  his  new  city.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Phintiade,  fituated  on  the  river  Himera,  fome- 
times  gave  it  the  name  of  Gela,  and  called  themfelves 
Gelenles,  which  has  led  fome  of  the  moderns  into  an  er¬ 
ror,  and  among  others  Chiaranda,  who  afierts,  that,  on  the 
death  of  the  tyrant,  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Phintiade  rebuilt  Gela.  Strabo,  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Augufius,  pofitively  afierts,  that  in  his  time 
Gela  was  not  in  exiftence.  The  inhabitants  of  Gela,  one 
hundred  and  eight  years  after  its  foundation,  fent  out  a 
colony,  which  built  the  city  of  Agrigentum,  the  modern 
Girgenti. 

Cafmenes,  Plimera,  and  Camarina,  were  colonies  of  Sy¬ 
racufe;  thefe  cities  no  longer  exift.  Cafmenes  was  found¬ 
ed  ninety  years  after  Syracufe.  Its  fite  is  not  known; 
but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  between  Motyca,  now 
Modica,  and  Neaeteum,  the  modern  Noto,  nearly  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  both.  Hymera  was  fituated  on  the 
north  coaft  of  the  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
lame  name.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  it  was  de¬ 
ftroyed  by  the  Carthaginians.  Termini,  celebrated  for  its 
hot  fprings,  ftands  upon  its  ruins.  Camarina  was  built 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  after  Syracufe, 
between  the  mouths  of  two  rivers,  one  of  which  on  the 
weft,  formerly  called  Hypparis,  is  the  prefent  Camarana  ; 
and  the  other,  on  the  weft,  denominated  Oanus,  is  the 
modern  Frafcolari.  Camarina  was  feveral  times  deftroyed 
and  rebuilt :  its  ruins  are  ftill  to  be  leen  near  a  tower  on 
the  coaft  called  Torre  di  Camarana. 

Syracufe  was  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Sicily,  and  has  retained  its  original  name.  It  ftands 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Anapos. 

Gelon,  tyrant  of  Gela,  who  obtained  the  principal  au¬ 
thority  in  Syracufe  near  five  hundred  years  before  the 
Chriftian  sera,  deftroyed  the  cities  of  Camarina  and  Me¬ 
gara.  So  confiderable  was  his  power,  that  the  Greeks, 
when  threatened  by  Xerxes,  implored  his  afliftance.  He¬ 
rodotus  relates  that  he  refufed  to  grant  them  any  fuc- 
cours,  unlefs  they  would  appoint  him  to  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  confederate  forces.  The  Greeks  were  fear¬ 
ful  of  giving  themfelves  a  matter,  if  they  fiiould  eleft  fo 
dangerous  a  chief.  The  politic  Gelon,  waiting  to  fee  what 
turn  things  would  take,  remained  a  quiet  fpeftator  of  that 
memorable  war. 

The  Greeks,  long  before  their  lettlement  in  Sicily,  had 
founded  colonies  in  that  part  of  Italy,  which  thence  re¬ 
ceived  the  appellation  of  Magna  Gracia. 

Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  devotes  the  firft  book  of  his 
Hiftory  to  an  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  and  the 
origin  of  the  different  nations  by  which  it  was  inhabited 
prior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  In  this  part  of  his 


work,  which  difplays  moft  erudition,  and  would  be  the  moft 
interefting  had  it  been  well  executed,  he  fays  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  of  the  Celtic  and  Illyrian  colonies  which 
penetrated  into  Italy,  by  way  of  the  Alps,  at  different 
periods,  and  whole  fettlements  flourifhed  when  the  Greeks 
arrived  by  fea  on  the  eaftern  coafts ;  but  treats  very  cir- 
cumftantially  of  the  Greek  cities,  which  he  confidered  as 
the  cradle  of  the  Romans,  whole  hiftory  he  was  writing. 

The  eftablilhment  of  the  Greeks  in  that  part  of  Italy 
called  Magna  Grsecia  is  a  certain  fadf,  though  the  date 
and  the  principal  circumftances  of  that  irivafion  are  not 
known.  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus  fuppofes  two  princi¬ 
pal  expeditions,  that  of  the  Aborigines  and  that  of  the 
Pelalgi,  to  have  arrived  at  different  times  ;  the  Aborigines 
having  come,  according  to  him,  by  fea,  from  Arcadia, 
under  the  conduct  of  Peucetius  and  ASnotrus,  fons  of  Ly- 
caon,  fix  hundred  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Cecrops, 
who  arrived  in  Attica  feventeen  hundred  years  before 
the  Chriftian  sera.  Peucetius  landed  above  the  promon¬ 
tory  of  Japygia.  He  gave  the  name  of  Peucetians  to  his 
followers.  The  extent  of  the  country  occupied  by  thefe 
people  cannot  be  determined  ;  but,  the  Peucetians  being  de¬ 
ftroyed  or  incorporated  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  the 
diftrifl  in  which  they  had  fettled  was  known  in  the  fequel 
by  the  name  of  Apulia.  ./Enotrus  had  under  his  com¬ 
mand  a  more  confiderable  force  than  Peucetius  ;  he  land¬ 
ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Aufonian  Gulf,  drove  back  tire 
Aufonians,  and  made  himfelf  inafter  of  the  ifthmus  be¬ 
tween  this  gulf-  and  that  of  Scylaceus.  Thefe  cdlonifts 
afterwards  extended  themfelves  to  Metapontum,  Taren- 
tum,  and  Pofiidonia.  They  advanced  into  Latium,  and 
forced  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  that  country, 
and  feek  a  refuge  in  Sicily. 

Several  generations  after  the  arrival  of  this  colony,  the 
Aborigines  were  joined  by  the  Pelafgi,  who,  like  them¬ 
felves,  were  of  Arcadian  extra&ion,  but  who  came  from 
Theffaly,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  Deucalion.  The 
reign  of  this  prince,  as  is  well  known,  was  anterior  to  the 
arrival  of  Cadmus  in  Greece.  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus 
details  the  particulars  of  this  voyage,  as  if  he  were  relating 
from  contemporary  narratives  an  event  that  had  happened 
not  long  before  his  own  time.  He  afierts  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Pelafgi  repaired  toEpirus ;  but,  finding  themfelves 
ftraitened  for  room,  and  burdenfome  to  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants,  thefe  colonifls  refolved  to  feek  a  new  abode.  The 
oracle  of  Dodona,  being  confulted  by  their  chiefs,  direct¬ 
ed  them  to  Italy,  by  the  appellation  of  the  country  of  Sa¬ 
turn.  The  Pelafgi  immediately  built  a  numerous  fleet,  in 
which  they  embarked,  and  were  wafted  by  the  winds  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po.  They  there 
founded  the  city  of  Spina,  which  gave  its  name  to  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  river.  This  city  was  afterwards  de¬ 
ftroyed  by  the  Gauls.  Advancing  from  Spina  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  the  Greeks  proceeded  acrofs  Um¬ 
bria  to  join  their  countrymen  the  Aborigines.  Thefe  two 
tribes  expelled  or  l'ubdued  the  Siculi  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations  ;  but,  neglefting  to  fulfil  a  vow,  they  incurred 
the  wrath  of  Jupiter,  and  an  epidemic  dil'eafe  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed  them  both.  Some,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
effects  of  this  fatal  fcourge,  returned  to  Greece,  and  the 
remainder  incorporated  themfelves  with  the  Lucanians. 
This  cataftrophe  is  -placed  by  the  Greek  author  in  the 
time  of  Hercules  and  the  Argonauts. 

Evander,  another  warrior  of  Arcadia,  having  been  van- 
quifhed  by  his  enemies,  formed  a  fettlement  in  Greece 
about  this  period,  when,  according  to  Paufanias  and  Di¬ 
onyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  Faunus  was  king  of  the  Abori¬ 
gines.  He  permitted  the  Arcadians  to  fettle  in  his  domi¬ 
nions.  They  built  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and 
called  it  Pallantium,  after  a  town  in  Arcadia  of  which 
they  were  natives.  Aurelius  Vi&or  fixes  this  emigration 
at  the  6oth  year  before  the  fiege  of  Troy.  The  Romans, 
in  the  lequel,  changed  the  name  of  Pallantium  into  Pala- 
tium.  Strabo  deems  this  account  fabulous;  but  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  not  of  the  fame  opinion;  for  Antonins  Pius, 
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defirous  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  this  origin  of 
Rome,  raifed  Pallantium  in  Arcadia  to  the  rank  of  a  mu- 
nicipium,  and  exempted  its  inhabitants  from  every  kind 
of  tribute. 

The  firft  book  of  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus  has  been 
confidered  by  critics  in  the  light  of  an  hiftorical  romance. 
His  narrative  contains  fuch  a  number  of  inadmiftible  cir- 
cumftances,  that  it  would  render  the  voyage  of  the  Pe- 
lafgi  to  Italy  extremely  fufpicious,  were  not  that  fadl  de- 
monftrated  of  itfelf,  and  by  the  language  of  the  Latins, 
the  ground-work  of  which  is  certainly  Greek. 

The  Greeks  were  fo  accuftomed  to  fend  colonies  to 
Italy,  that  the  Athenians  undertook  one  of  thefe  emigra¬ 
tions  at  the  beginning  of  the  85th  olympiad.  Herodotus, 
then  forty  years  of  age,  accompanied  this  expedition.  The 
Greeks  founded  the  city  of  Thurium,  where,  as  it  appears, 
the  hiftorian  ended  his  life,  which  occafioned  his  being 
called  Herodotus  the  Thurian,  by  Ariftotle  and  fome 
other  writers. 

The  great  cities  of  antiquity,  which  feem  to  have  been 
of  Greek  origin,  or  with  which  the  Greeks  had  the  molt 
aiftive  intercourse,  were,  Metapontus,  Siris,  Crotona,  Sy- 
baris,  Thurium,  Tarentum,  and  Poftidonia.  Metapontus 
•was  founded  by  Epeus,  who  had  been  at  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
under  the  command  of  Neftor.  It  was  fituated  on  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  between  Tarentum  on  the  north  and 
Siris  on  the  fouth,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cafuentum, 
now  the  Bafiento.  Thither  Pythagoras  retired,  and  there 
he  perifhed  in  a  popular  commotion  excited  againit  bim- 
felf  and  his  difciples.  Torri  di  Mare  is  fuppofed  to  Hand 
on  the  fite  of  this  city. 

Siris  was  built  by  the  Sicilians,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Siris,  called  by  the  modern  Italians  Senno  or  Sino. 
Strabo  allures  us  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Trojans,  and 
cites  as  a  proof  of  this  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  Ilias,  which 
fhut  its  eyes  when  the  Ionians,  having  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  this  city,  drove  out  the  inhabitants  who  had 
crowded  for  protection  around  this  image  of  the  goddefs. 
The  Ionians  changed  the  name  of  Siris  into  Polieum.  In 
the  fequel,  the  Tarentines,  having  expelled  the  Ionians, 
built  the  city  of  Heraclea  at  a  fmall  dillance  from  Po¬ 
lieum.  Strabo  makes  a  diftinCtion  between  thefe  two 
places;  but  Pliny  alferts,  that  Polieum  and  Heraclea  were 
one  and  the  fame  town.  No  traces  of  either  are  now  re¬ 
maining. 

Crotona  was  built  about  450  years  before  Chrift,  on  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  twenty  miles  from  Sybaris.  Thefe 
two  cities,  which  commerce  rendered  equally  flourilhin^, 
were  perpetually  at  war.  Sybaris  Hood  on  the  fea-coaft, 
between  the  two  little  rivers,  Sybaris,  now  Cochile,  on 
the  north,  and  Cratis,  the  modern  Crate,  on  the  fouth. 
Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  the  Sybarites  kept  on  foot 
an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men  in  the  wars  in  which 
they  were  engaged  with  the  Crotonians.  The  latter  ne- 
verthelefs  proved  victorious.  Milo  repulfed  the  Syba¬ 
rites,  and  drove  them  into  their  capital,  which  he  laid 
liege  to  and  demolilhed.  For  fifty-eight  years  Sybaris  re¬ 
mained  buried  in  its  ruins.  Its  difperfed  inhabitants,  at 
length  receiving  fuccours  from  Thefialy,  during  the  ar- 
chonlhip  of  Callimachus  at  Athens,  began  to  rebuild  their 
city  on  its  ancient  fite  ;  but  the  Crotonians  took  umbrage 
at  their^  proceedings,  and  deftroyed  the  new  town  ; 
fome  rums  of  which  are  Hill  to  be  feen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Crati. 

It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  that  the  Athenians 
founded  the  city  of  Thurium.  This  event  is  mentioned 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  nearly  in  thefe  terms.  The  Syba¬ 
rites,  having  been  driven  from  the  town  which  they  had 
begun  to  rebuild,  fent  ambaffadors  to  Sparta  and  Athens, 
to  folicit  fuccours  ;  offering  habitations  to  fuch  as  would 
tmdertake -this  expedition.  The  Lacedemonians  rejected 
thefe  offers  ;  but  the  Athenians  equipped  ten  velfels,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Lampo  and  Theocritus.  The  Achai- 
ans  and  Troezenians  joined  this  colony,  on  the  faith  of 
an  oracle,  which  had  enjoined  them  to  found  a  city  on 
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the  fpot  where  they  fhould  find  water  fufficient  for  their 
ufe,  and  where  the  earth  promifed  them  an  abundant  fup- 
ply  of  food.  This  fleet  failed  to  Italy.  The  colonilts 
landed  near  the  ruins  of  Sybaris,  where  they  found  the 
fountain  of  Thuria,  and  built  the  city  of  Thurium  whofe 
government  was  completely  democratic.  Charondas  was 
commiflioned  by  the  Thurians  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws. 
They  flourifhed  as  long  as  thefe  laws  were  obeyed,  and  it 
even  appears  that  they  deftroyed  the  city  of  Crotona ; 
but  in  the  fequel  their  immenfe  wealth  having  plunged 
them  into  luxury  and  effeminacy,  for  which  the  Sybarites 
had  been  reproached,  they  were  oppreffed  by  the  Bruttii, 
the  Lucanians,  and  the  Tarentines.  On  the  fite  which 
this  city  had  occupied,  the  Romans  built  a  fmall  village 
which  they  named  Copia.  None  of  thefe  places  now  exift ; 
Crotona,  an  epifcopal  city  in  Farther  Abruzzo,  is  forty 
leagues  diftant  from  the  ancient  Crotona. 

All  the  early  hiftorians  and  geographers  fpeak  of  Ta¬ 
rentum  ;  but  fuch  is  the  difcordance  of  their  ftatements 
refpedling  the  origin  of  this  city,  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
fix  the  precife  epoch  of  its  foundation.  Antiochus  infills 
that  it  was  built  by  the  Cretans ;  Solinus  afcribes  its 
foundation  to  the  Heraclides;  and  Servius  attributes  it  to 
Tara  the  fon  of  Neptune.  Strabo  and  Pgufanias  look 
upon  Tarentum  as  a  colony  of  Spartans  who  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  coafts  of  Mefapian  Japygia  fifty-five  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  We  know  not  at  what 
period  this  city  was  deftroyed  ;  but  is  fuppofed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Calabria,  driven  from  their  country  when 
Tolila,  the  king  of  the  Goths,  pillaged  Rome,  rebuilt 
Tarentum.  The  modern  town  occupies  only  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  ancient  city.  No  veftiges  are  to  be 
found  of  its  ancient  fplendour,  its  theatre,  its  public 
buildings,  or  even  of  the  entrance  of  its  famous  port. 

Poflidonia,  which  the  Latins  denominated  Paeftum, 
was  a  colony  of  Sybaris.  It  is  unknown  when  it  was 
founded,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  fifty  lladia 
from  the  temple  of  Juno,  ereCted  by  Jafon.  This  temple 
flood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Silaro,  but  was  probably  de¬ 
ftroyed  in  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  ;  otherwife  they 
would  not  have  difagreed  as  they  do  refpedting  its  fitua- 
tion.  The  harbour  of  Poflidonia  afforded  fuch  facilities 
to  commerce,  as  enabled  this  city  to  attain  to  a  luxury 
which,  after  the  lapfe  of  fo  many  ages,  is  ftill  attefted  by 
the  magnificence  of  its  ruins. 

It  appears  that  the  name  of  Pelafgi  was  long  given  by 
the  Italians  to  all  the  Greeks  who  fucceflively  migrated  to 
Magna  Grsecia.  This  denomination  ceafed  when  the  new 
comers  had  intermarried  with  the  Siculi,  the  Umbri,  and 
the  Tyrrhenians,  and  formed  new  aflociations  under  the 
names  of  Umbrians,  Samnites,  Latins,  Aufones,  Vollci, 
Sabines,  QEnotrians,  Lucanians,  Bruttii,  See.  Thefe  com¬ 
munities  retained  more  or  lefs  refemblance  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Greece,  according  as  the  Pelafgi  were  more  or 
lefs  numerous  among  them.  The  Romans,  who  pretended 
to  be  defeendants  of  the  Greeks,  confidered  them  as  the 
moll  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  peninfula;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  prejudice  they  gave  their  ancestors  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Aborigines. 

The  names  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  Umbri,  and  other  na¬ 
tions  whofe  eflablifhinent  in  Italy  was  fo  ancient  that 
they  were  regarded  as  indigenous  in  the  country,  had  no 
better  fortune  than  that  of  the  Pelafgi:  they  were  gradu¬ 
ally  forgotten.  The  fame  caufes  produced  the  fame  effects. 
On  the  one  hand,  commercial  intercourfe  in  a  country 
bleft  with  extraordinary  fertility,  moft  happily  fituated, 
and  enjoying  the  moft  delicious  climate,  produced  new 
focial  combinations,  in  which  lefs  regard  was  paid  to  pri¬ 
mitive  origin  than  to  local  confiderations :  oh  the  other, 
the  fubdivifion  of  Italy  into  numberiefs  fmall  Hates  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  contributed  to  efface  the  diftindtive 
marks  of  the  ancient  colonifts. 

Modern  writers  Hill  expatiate  on  the  opulence  of  Ta¬ 
rentum,  Capua,  Locri,  Thurium,  Adria,  Rhegium,  and 
of  the  prodigious  commerce  carried  on  by  thofe  cities. 

Diodorus- 
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Diodorus  Siculus,  iri  his  account  of  the  voluptuoufnefs  of 
the  Sybarites,  has  unintentionally  pronounced  a  panegyric 
on  industry  and  affiduity.  The  Sybarites  were  fo  fully 
perfuaded  that  population  conftitutes  the  ftrength  and 
real  wealth  of  a  Hate,  that,  notwithftanding  the  felfiflinefs 
of  which  they  are  accufed,  perceiving  their  lands  to  be 
but  imperfectly  cultivated,  they  invited  (trangers  among 
them,  to  whom  they  afligned  a  part.  This  divifion  of 
Italy  into  fmall  independent  Hates,  was  Angularly  favour¬ 
able  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Romans. 

The  Pelafgi,  the  Tyrrhenians,  the  Veneti,  and  the 
Ligurians,  fpoke  different  languages;  but  the  facial  rela¬ 
tions  which  fubfifted  between  thefe  different  nations  foon 
produced  one  general  language,  the  Latin,  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  brought  to  perfeftion.  The  Latin  language  is  evi¬ 
dently  nothing  but  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Pelafgic 
Greek,  mixed  with  the  languages  of  the  Etrufci  and  the 
Liburni. 

The  upper  part  of  Italy,  inhabited  by  Celtic  colonies, 
had  lei's  intercourfe  with  the  fouth  of  the  peninfula.  This 
difpofition  was  ftrengthened  by  the  great  invafion  of  the 
Gauls,  about  350  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
The  Gauls,  having  made  themfelves  mailers  of  great  part 
of  the  provinces  watered  by  the  Eridanus,  penetrated  into 
Etruria.  They  extended  their  conquelts  to  the  fertile 
territory  of  Sienna,  where  was  built  the  ancient  Elufium, 
formerly  a  celebrated  city,  now  a  fmall  village  named 
Chiufi.  The  conquerors  changed  the  laws  and  cuftoms 
of  the  provinces  which  they  had  fubdued,  and  which  were 
known  in  Italy  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Gallia 
Cifalpina.  Italy  was  then  confidered  as  bounded  by  the 
Arno  on  one  fide,  the  Rubicon  on  the  other ;  all  to  the 
north  of  thofe  rivers  being  regarded  as  part  of  Gaul. 

All  hiftorians  agree  in  affuring  us  that  Italy  was  long 
governed  by  kings,  almoft  all  of  whom  were  eleClive;  but 
of  the  extent  of  their  authority  we  are  wholly  ignorant. 
As  each  diftriCl  formed  a  particular  Hate,  thefe  kings  could 
not  be  very  powerful.  Sometimes  one  city  chofe  for  its 
chief  the  ruler  of  another  city,  who  thus  acquired  a  greater 
degree  of  power.  Thus  Porfenna,  who  is  reprefented  in 
the  Roman  hiftory  as  i'ueh  a  formidable  monarch,  was 
originally  only  the  king  of  Clufium.  It  would  appear  that 
feveral  Etrufcan  cities  fucceffively  eleCted  him  for  their 
chief,  Alice  DionyAus  of  Halicarnaffus  gives  him  the  title 
of  king  of  Tufcany.  Several  kings  of  Rome  ufurped  by 
various  ftratagems  the  fupreme  authority  over  various  La¬ 
tin  cities,  which  two  centuries  afterwards  confidered  them¬ 
felves  as  independent  of  the  Romans.  Tolumnus,  king 
of  the  Veii,  at  the  fame  time  governed  the  Fideni,  who, 
however,  were  only  tributary  to  the  Veii. 

The  great  proprietors,  or  the  patricians,  whofe  fortunes 
were  more  expofed  to  the  caprices  of  the  monarchs, 
negledled  no  means  of  exciting  in  the  people  a  love  of 
liberty  and  a  hatred  of  kings.  By  abolilhing  the  monar¬ 
chical  government,  thefe  patricians  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  profpebl  of  not  only  enjoying  their  wealth  in 
greater  i'ecurity,  but  alfo  of  inheriting  the  power  entrufted 
to  the  fovereigns.  A  general  revolution  took  place  in 
Italy  in  the  third  century  of  the  Roman  era.  All  the 
cities,  from  various  motives,  fucceffively  expelled  their 
kings,  or  ceafed  to  ele£t  any.  So  general  was  the  enthu- 
flafm  for  liberty,  that,  if  any  city  attempted  to  continue 
or  to  revive  the  monarchical  government,  it  was  held  by 
the  others  as  degraded.  DionyAus  of  Halicarnaffus  relates, 
that  the  Veii,  having  re-eftabliflied  royalty,  either  to  put 
an  end  to  the  intrigues  annually  occaAoned  by  the  eleflion 
of  the  chief  magiftrates,  or  to  concentrate  tile  fupreme 
authority,  at  a  time  when  the  Romans  were  ravaging  their 
territories  and  prefling  them  very  clofely,  fell  into  fitch 
contempt,  that  the  neighbouring  ftates  abandoned  them  to 
their  enemies. 

This  change  every  where  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
the  ariltocracy.  The  fenate,  compofed  of  the  great  pro¬ 
prietors,  had  previoudy  formed  the  link  between  the  king 
and  the  people :  it  now  became  the  centre  of  the  public 
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adminiftration,  and  gave  law  to  the  Hate.  The  aflembled 
people,  by  their  fuffrages,  appointed  the  firft  magiftrates  ; 
but  ali  the  honours  and  power  fell  to  the  fliare  of  the 
great.  No  plebeian  was  bold  enough  to  afpire  to  the 
principal  dignities,  civil,  religious,  or  military.  The  pa¬ 
tricians  alone  pofleffed  an  active  as  well  as  a  paflive  vote. 

There  was  not  any  fmall  city  but  what  was  governed 
in  this  manner.  Livy  makes  mention  not  only  of  the 
fenates  of  Capua,  Naples,  Cura®,  and  other  large  towns; 
but  alfo  of  thofe  of  Nola,  Tivoli,  Piperno,  and  Veia;. 
Thefe  bodies  pofleffed  the  power  of  making  peace  and 
war;  they  managed  the  finances;  they  adminiftered  juf- 
tice  ;  and  by  them  all  bufinels  of  importance  was  tranf- 
afted.  They  acknowledged  the  fupremacy  of  the  people  ; 
but  the  exercife  of  its  power  was  reduced  within  Inch 
narrow  limits,  that  the  public  authority  was  in  reality 
veiled  in  the  fenate. 

The  people,  who,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  great,  had 
rifen  againft  tyranny,  foon  perceived  that  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  merely  the  lhadow  of  liberty,  and  that  they  had  ex¬ 
changed  one  mailer  for  many.  A  general  ftruggle 
now  enfued  between  the  plebeians  and  the  patricians. 
The  hiftorians  of  Rome  have  recorded  the  circumftances 
and  the  refults  of  this  conleft  in  that  commonwealth  ;  and, 
if  the  commotions  which  happened  in  other  ftates  of  Italy 
are  unknown  to  us,  it  is  becaufe  thole  nations  had  not  a 
Livy,  a  Plutarch,  or  a  Tacitus. 

Livy  relates,  that  about  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars  a 
kind  of  popular  ferment  extended  throughout  all  Italy; 
and  that  the  people  univerfally  wrelted  the  fupreme  au¬ 
thority  from  the  hands  of  the  patricians.  The  latter  were 
obliged  to  give  way  ;  but  Hill  they  continued  to  difpute 
the  ground.  The  government  of  the  Italian  Hates  was 
liable  to  continual  commotions,  amidft  which  the  people 
rarely  enjoyed  that  political  equality  and  general  happi- 
nefs  which  are  the  objefl  of  free  ftates.  The  chief  power, 
thus  tolled  about  between  two  contending  faflions,  finally 
relied  on  the  head  of  a  citizen  whom  the  people  nominated 
by  favour,  whom  the  fenate  allowed  by  way  of  compro- 
rnife,  and  who,  either  without  title  or  without  that  of 
chief  magiftrate,  was  confidered  as  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth. 

Such  was  the  Hate  of  Italy  when  the  Romans,  defeended 
from  a  colony  of  Latins,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  power 
which  gradually  fwallowed  up  all  the  petty  ftates  among 
whom  the  peninfula  was  divided.  The  events  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  during  a  fpace  of  many  centuries,  will  form  a  long 
and  interefting  hiftory  in  another  part  of  this  work.  See 
the. article  Rome. 

As  all  things  mull  gradually  tend  to  change  and  to  de¬ 
cay,  fo  it  happened,  but  not  till  after  a  very  long  period, 
that  the  vaft  wealth  which  had  been  poured  into  Italy  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  during  the  time  of  the  profperity  of 
the  Romans,  began  to  corrupt  their  manners,  and  to  make 
them  degenerate  from  their  former  valour.  At  length  the 
empire  was  divided  ;  and  of  their  degeneracy  the  barba¬ 
rous  nations  of  the  north  took  the  advantage  to  invade 
the  country  in  innumerable  multitudes.  For  the  hiftory 
of  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  into  Italy,  and  their  ella- 
blifhment  in  that  country,  fee  vol.  viii.  p.  717-73S. 

In  the  expulfion  of  the  Goths  from  Italy  the  imperial 
arms  were  affifted  by  many  barbarous  nations,  among, 
whom  were  the  Lombards,  at  that  time  fettled  in  Pannonia. 
On  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  they  were  difmiffed  with 
rich  prefents,  and  the  nation  for  fome  time  continued 
faithful  allies  to  the  Romans.  In  the  mean  time,  the  em¬ 
peror  Jullinian  dying,  his  general  Narfes,  who  had  con- 
cpiered  the  Goths,  and  now  governed  Italy  with  an  abfo- 
lute  fway,  was  accufed  to  the  emperor  Juitin  II.  and  to 
the  emprefs  Sophia,  of  alpiring  to  the  fovereignty  of  the 
country.  Hereupon  he  was  recalled,  and  Longinus  lent 
to  fucceed  him.  As  Narfes  was  an  eunuch,  the  emprefs 
is  reported  to  have  laid,  that  his  employment  at  Conltan- 
tinople  Ihould  be  to  diftribute  in  the  apartment  of  her 
women  the  portiou  of  wool  which  each  was  to  fpin. 
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Narfes,  enraged  at  this  farcafm,  replied,  that  he  fhould 
begin  fuch  a  web  as  (lie  would  never  be  able  to  finifh ; 
and  immediately  difpatched  meffengers  to  Alboinus  king 
of  the  Lombards,  inviting  him  into  Italy.  Along  with 
the  meffengers  he  fent  fome  of  the  belt  fruits  the  country 
afforded,  in  order  to  tempt  him  the  more  to  become  maf- 
ter  of  fuch  a  rich  kingdom. 

Alboinus,  highly  pleafed  with  the  opportunity  of  in¬ 
vading  a  country  with  which  his  fubjetls  were  already 
well  acquainted,  began  without  lofs  of  time  to  make  the 
necelfary  preparations  for  his  journey.  In  the  month  of 
April  568,  he  fet  out  with  his  whole  nation,  men,  women, 
and  children,  carrying  with  them  all  their  moveables. 
This  protnifcuous  multitude  arrived  by  the  way  of  Iftria; 
and,  advancing  through  the  province  of  Venetia,  found 
the  whole  country  abandoned,  the  inhabitants  having  fled 
to  the  neighbouring  iflands  in  the  Adriatic.  The  gates 
of  Aquileia  were  opened  by  the  few  inhabitants  who  had 
courage  to  Hay:  molt  of  them,  however,  had  fled  with  all 
their  valuable  effe6ts ;  and  among  the  reft  the  patriarch 
PauHnus,  who  had  carried  with  him  all  the  fac'red  utenlils 
of  the  churches.  From  Aquileia,  Alboinus  proceeded  to 
Forum  Julii,  of  which  he  likewiie  became  mailer  without 
oppofition.  Here  he  fpent  the  winter}  during  which  time 
he  erefled  Friuli  into  a  dukedom,  which  continued  till 
very  lately.  In  569,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Trivigi, 
Oderzo,  Monte  Selce,  Vicenza,  Verona,  and  Trent ;  in 
each  of  which  cities  he  left  a  ftrong  garrifon  of  Lombards 
under  the  command  of  an  officer,  whom  he  diltinguilhed 
by  the  title  of  duke-,  but  thefe  dukes  were  only  officers 
and  governors  of  cities,  who  bore  the  title  no  longer  than 
the  prince  thought  proper  to  continue  them  in  their  com¬ 
mand  or  government.  Padua  and  fome  other  cities  Al¬ 
boinus  left  behind  him  without  attempting  to  reduce 
them,  either  becaufe  they  were  too  well  garrifoned,  or 
becaufe  they  lay  too  much  out  of  his  way.  In  570,  he 
entered  Liguria.  The  inhabitants  were  fo  terrified  at  his 
approach,  that  they  left  their  habitations  with  fuch  of 
their  effects  as  they  could  carry  off,  and  fled  into  the  molt 
mountainous  and  inacceffible  parts  of  the  country.  The 
cities  of  Brefcia,  Bergamo,  Lodi,  Como,  and  others  quite 
to  the  Alps,  being  left  almoft  without  inhabitants,  fub- 
mitted  of  courfe;  after  which  he  reduced  Milan,  and  was 
thereupon  proclaimed  king  of  Italy.  See  Lombardy. 

The  great  objeft  of  the  ambition  of  the  Lombard  mo- 
narchs  was  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy ;  and  this  proved  at 
laft  the  ruin  of  their  empire  by  Charles  the  Great,  as  re¬ 
lated  under  the  article  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  654.  As  the 
Lombards,  however  had  not  been  poffeffed  of  the  whole 
territory  of  Italy,  fo  the  whole  of  it  never  came  into  the 
poffeffion  of  Charlemagne  :  neither,  fince  the  time  of  the 
Goths,  has  the  whole  country  been,  till  lately,  under  the 
dominion  of  any  Angle  ftate.  Some  of  the  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces  were  ftill  pofleffed  by  the  emperors  of  Conftanti- 
nople ;  and  the  liberal  grants  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
himfelf  to  the  pope  had  inverted  him  with  a  confiderable 
fhare  of  temporal  power.  The  territories  of  the  pope  in¬ 
deed  were  fuppofed  to  be  held  in  vaffalage  from  France ; 
but  this  the  popes  themfelves  always  denied.  The  un- 
difputed  territory  of  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  therefore,  was 
reftrifted  to  Piedmont,  the  Milanefe,  the  Mantuan,  the 
territory  of  Genoa,  Parma,  Modena, Tufcany,  Bologna,  the 
dukedoms  of  Friuli,  Spoleto,  and  Benevento;  the  laft  of 
which  contained  the  greateft  part  of  the  prefent  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

The  feudal  government,  which  the  Lombards  had  in¬ 
troduced  into  Italy,  naturally  produced  revolts  and  com¬ 
motions,  as  the  different  dukes  inclined  either  to  change 
their  mafters  or  to  fet  up  for  themfelves.  Several  revolts 
indeed  happened  during  the  life  of  Charlemagne  himfelf ; 
which,  however,  he  always  found  means  to  crufh ;  but, 
after  his  death,  the  fovereignty  of  Italy  became  an  objefl 
of  contention  between  the  kings  of  France  and  the  empe¬ 
rors  of  Germany.  That  great  monarch  had  divided  his 
cxtenfive  dominions  among  his  children;  but  they  all 
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died  during  his  lifetime,  except  Louis,  whom  he  affociated 
with  himfelf  in  the  empire,  and  who  fucceeded  to  all  his 
dominions  after  his  death.  From  this  time  we  may  date 
the  troubles  with  which  Italy  was  fo  long  overwhelmed  ; 
and  of  which,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  ambition  of 
thofe  called  kings  of  Italy  and  their  nobles,  of  the  kings 
of  France,  and  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  it  is  difficult 
to  have  any  clear  idea.  The  following  ftiort  iketch,  how¬ 
ever,  may  perhaps  give  fome  fatisfaflion  on  this  perplexed 
fubjecl. 

At  the  time  Louis  the  fon  of  Charlemagne  was  declared 
emperor  of  the  Weft,  Italy  was  held  by  Bernard  the  fon 
of  Pepin,  brother  to  Louis.  Though  this  Bernard  bore 
the  title  of  king,  yet  he  was  only  accounted  a  vaflal  of  the 
emperor.  His  ambition,  however,  foon  prompted  him  to 
rebel  againft  his  uncle;  but,  being  abandoned  by  his 
troops,  he  was  taken  prifoner,  had  his  eyes  pulled  out, 
and  died  three  days  after.  As  the  difturbances  ftill  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  nobles  of  Lombardy  were  yet  very  refrac¬ 
tory,  Lothaire,  eldell  fon  to  the  emperor,  was  in  the  year 
823  fent  into  Italy  ;  of  which  country  he  was  firft  crowned 
king  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  emperor  of  the  Weft,  dur¬ 
ing  his  father’s  lifetime.  But,  though  his  abilities  were 
fufficient  to  have  fettled  every  thing  in  a  ftate  of  tran¬ 
quillity,  his  unbounded  ambition  prompted  him  to  en¬ 
gage  in  rebellion  againft  his  father ;  whom  he  more  than 
once  took  prifoner;  though  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  to 
fubmit,  and  aflc  pardon  for  his  offences,  which  was  ob¬ 
tained  only  on  condition  of  his  not  palling  the  Alps  with¬ 
out  leave  obtained  from  his  father. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Saracens,  taking  advantage  of 
thefe  inteftine  wars,  landed  on  the  coalls  of  Italy,  and 
committed  fuch  ravages,  that  even  the  bilhops  were  obliged 
to  arm  themfelves  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Lo- 
thaire,  however,  after  returning  from  his  unnatural  war 
with  his  father,  was  fo  far  from  attempting  to  put  an  end 
to  thefe  ravages,  or  to  reltore  tranquillity,  that  he  feized 
on  fome  places  belonging  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  they  were  part  of  his  kingdom  of  Lombardy ;  nor 
would  he  forbear  thefe  encroachments  till  exprefsly  com¬ 
manded  to  do  fo  by  his  father.  After  having  embroiled 
himfelf,  and  almoft  loft  all  his  dominions,  in  a  war  with 
his  brothers  after  the  death  of  Louis,  and  declared  his  fon, 
alfo  called  Louis,  king  of  Italy,  this  ambitious  prince  died, 
leaving  to  Louis  the  title  of  emperor  as  well  as  king  of  Italy , 
with  which  he  had  before  inverted  him. 

The  new  emperor  applied  himfelf  to  the  reftoration  of 
tranquillity  in  his  dominions,  and  driving  out  the  Sara¬ 
cens  from  thofe  places  which  they  had  feized  in  Italy* 
This  he  fully  accompliftied,  and  obliged  the  infidels  to 
retire  into  Africa ;  but  in  875  he  died  without  naming 
any  fucceffor.  After  his  death,  fome  of  the  Italian  no¬ 
bles,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Tufcany,  reprefented  to  the 
pope,  that,  as  Louis  had  left  no  fucceffor,  the  regal  dig¬ 
nity,  which  had  fo  long  been  ufurped  by  foreigners,  ought 
now  to  return  to  the  Italians.  The  pope,  however,  find¬ 
ing  that  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  had  fuch  an 
ambition  for  the  imperial  crown,  that  he  would  Hick  at 
nothing  to  obtain  it,  refolved  to  gratify  him,  though  at  as 
high  a  price  as  poflible.  He  accordingly  crowned  him 
emperor  and  king  of  Lombardy,  on  condition  of  his  own¬ 
ing  the  independency  of  Rome,  and  that  he  himfelf  only 
held  the  empire  by  the  gift  of  the  pope.  This  produced 
a  confpiracy  among  the  difcontented  nobles ;  and  at  thef 
fame  time  the  Saracens,  renewing  their  incurfions,  threat¬ 
ened  the  ecclefiallical  territories  with  the  utmoft  danger. 
The  pope  folicited  the  emperor’s  affiftance  with  the  great- 
eft  earneftnefs ;  but  the  latter  died  before  any  thing  effec¬ 
tual  could  be  done;  after  which,  being  diftreffed  by  the 
Saracens  on  one  hand,  and  the  Lombard  nobles  on  the 
other,  the  unhappy  pontiff  was  forced  to  fly  into  France. 
Italy  now  fell  into  the  utmoft  confufion  and  anarchy; 
during  which  time  many  of  the  nobles  and  ftates  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  affumed  an  independence  which  they  retained  till 
very  lately, 
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In  879,  the  pope  was  recondufled  to  Italy  with  an  army 
by  Bofon,  fon-in-lavv  to  Louis  II.  of  France;  but,  though 
he  inclined  very  much  to  have  raifed  this  prince  to  the 
dignity  of  king  of  Italy,  he  found  his  interelt  infufficient 
for  that  purpofe,  and  matters  remained  in  their  former 
fituation.  The  nobles,  who  had  driven  out  the  pope,  were 
now  indeed  reconciled  to  him;  but,  notwithtlanding  this 
reconciliation,  the  ftate  of  the  country  was  worfe  than 
ever;  the  great  men  renouncing  the  authority  of  any  fu- 
perior,  and  every  one  claiming  to  be  fovereign  in  his  own 
territories.  To  add  to  the  calamities  which  enfued  through 
the  ambition  of  thefe  defpots,  the  Saracens  committed 
every  where  the  molt  terrible  ravages  ;  till  at  laft  the  Ita¬ 
lian  nobles,  defpifing  the  kings  of  the  Carlovingian  race, 
Who  had  weakened  themfelves  by  tbeir  mutual  diffenfions* 
began  to  think  of  throwing  off  even  all  nominal  fubmif- 
fion  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  retaining  the  imperial  dignity 
among  themfelves.  Thus  they  hoped,  that,  by  being 
mote  united  among  themfelves,  they  might  be  more  able 
to  refill  the  common  enemy.  Accordingly  in  885  they 
went  to  pope  Adrian;  and,  requeuing  him  to  join  them 
in  aflerting  the  independency  of  Italy,  they  obtained  of 
him  the  two  following  decrees,  viz.  That  the  popes,  after 
their  election,  might  be  confecrated  without  waiting  for 
the  prefence  of  the  king  or  his  ambafiadors;  and  that,  if 
Charles  the  Grofs  died  without  fons,  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  with  the  title  of  emperor,  ihould  be  conferred  on 
fome  of  the  Italian  nobles. 

Thefe  decrees  were  productive  of  the  worlt  confe- 
quences  imaginable.  The  emperor  complained  of  being 
deprived  of  his  right;  and  the  dilfenlions  between  the 
Italian  nobles  themfelves  became  more  fatal  than  ever. 
The  two  moll  powerful  of  thefe  noblemen,  Berenga- 
rius  duke  of  Friuli,  and  Guido  or  Vido  duke  of  Spoleto, 
entered  into  an  agreement,  that  on  the  death  of  tire  em¬ 
peror,  the  former  Ihould'  l'eize  on  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  the  latter  on  the  kingdom  of  France.  Berengarius 
fucceeded  without  oppofition  ;  but  Vido  was  disappoint¬ 
ed,  the  French  having  already  chofen  Eudes,  or  Otho, 
for  their  king.  Upon  this  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  turn¬ 
ed  his  arms  againft  Berengarius.  Vido  proved  victorious 
in  an  engagement,  and  drove  his  rival  into  Germany; 
where  he  fought  the  afiiltance  of  Arnolphus,  who  had  fuc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Charles.  Having 
thus  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Vido  employed  his 
time  in  reforming  the  abufes  of  the  Hate,  and  confirming 
the  grants  formerly  given  to  the  pope,  out  of  gratitude 
for  his  having  fanftified  his  ufurpation,  and  declared  him 
lawful  king  of  Italy.  This  tranquillity,  however,  was  of 
fhort  duration.  Arnolphus  fent  an  army  into  Italy;  the 
Saracens  from  Spain  ravaged  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country,  and,  getting  poffeflion  of  a  caftle  near  the  Alps, 
held  it  for  many  years  after,  to  the  great  diftrefs  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  which  were  expofed  to  their  conti¬ 
nual  incurfions;  and  at  the  fame  time  Benevento  was  be- 
fieged  and  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  eaftern  emperor,  fo 
that  Vido  found  his  empire  very  confiderably  circum¬ 
scribed  in  its  dimenfions. 

The  new  king,  dillrelfed  by  fo  many  enemies,  affociated 
his  l'on  Lambert  with  him  in  the  government,  and  bribed 
the  Germans  to  return  to  their  own  country.  In  893, 
however,  they  again  invaded  Italy;  but  were  fuddenly 
obliged  to  leave  the  country,  after  having  put  Berenga- 
rius  in  pofiefTidn  of  Pavia.  In  the  mean  time,  Vido  died, 
and  his  fon  Lambert  drove  out  Berengarius:  but,  having 
joined  a  fa£ti.on,  headed  by  one  Sergius,  againft  pope  For- 
mofus,  the  latter  offered  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  Arnol¬ 
phus  ;  who  thereupon  entered  the  country  with  an  army, 
befieged  and  took  Rome,  maffacreing  the  faction  of  Ser¬ 
gius  with  the  moft  unrelenting  cruelty. 

Arnolphus,  thus  mailer  of  Italy,  and  crowned  emperor 
by  the  pope,  began  to  form  fchemes  of  ilrengthening 
himfelf  in  bis  new  acquifitions  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of 
Berengarius;  but  the  latter,  having  timely  notice  of  his 
treachery,  fled  to  Verona;  and  the  Italians  were  fo  pro¬ 


voked  at  this  and  the  other  cruelties  of  Arnolphus,  that 
they  drove  him  out  of  the  country.  His  departure  occa- 
floned  the  greateil  confufion  at  Rome.  Fortnofus  died 
foon  after ;  and  the  fuccelfors  to  the  papal  dignity,  hav¬ 
ing  now  no  army  to  fear,  excited  the  greateil  diiturbanceSi 
The  body  of  Formofus  was  dug  up  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber  by  one  pope;  after  which  that  pope  was  ftrangled, 
and  Formofus’s  body  buried  again  in  the  Vatican  by  or¬ 
der  of  another.  At  laft  the  coronation  of  Arnolphus  was 
declared  void,  the  Sergian  faction  entirely  demolifhed, 
and  the  above-mentioned  decrees  of  Adrian  were  annul¬ 
led ;  it  being  now  determined  that  the  eledted  popes 
ihould  not  be  confecrated  but  in  prefence  of  the  emperor 
or  his  ambafiadors. 

During  thefe  eonfufions,  Lambert  enjoyed  the  kingdom 
in  quiet ;  but  the  nobles,  hating  him  on  account  of  his 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government,  began  again  to  think 
of  Berengarius.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  another  fac¬ 
tion  offered  the  crown  to  Louis  king  of  Arles.  This 
new  competitor  entered  Italy  with  an  army  in  899  ;  but 
was  forced  by  Berengarius  to  renounce  his  claim  upon 
oath,  and  to  fwear  that  he  would  never  again  enter  Italy, 
even  though  he  Ihould  be  invited  to  be  crowned  emperor. 
This  oath,  however,  was  foon  forgotten.  Louis  readily 
accepted  of  another  invitation,  and  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy  at  Pavia  in  901.  The  following  year  he  forced  Be¬ 
rengarius  to  fly  into  Bavaria;  but,  having  unadvifedJy 
difbanded  his  army,  as  thinking  himfelf  now  fecurely 
feated  on  the  throne,  Berengarius,  who  watched  every  op¬ 
portunity,  furprifed  him  at  Verona,  and  put  out  his  eyes. 

Thus  Berengarius  at  laft  became  king. of  Italy  without 
a  rival ;  and  held  his  kingdom  for  twenty  years  after¬ 
wards,  without  any  oppofition  from  his  fubjeCts,  who  at 
lall  became  fenfible  of  the  mifehiefs  arifing  from  civil  ctif- 
cords.  He  was  not  yet,  however,  without  troubles.  The 
Hungarians  invaded  Italy  with  a  formidable  army,  and 
advanced  within  a  fmall  diftance  of  Pavia.  Berengarius 
armed  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions  ;  and  came  againft 
them  with  fuch  a  multitude,  that  the  Hungarians  retired 
without  venturing  an  engagement.  A  great  many  of 
their  men  were  loft  in  palling  a  river;  upon  which  they 
fent  deputies  to  Berengarius,  offering  to  reftore  all  their 
booty,  and  never  to  come  again  into  Italy,  provided  they 
were  allowed  a  fafe  retreat.  Thefe  conditions  were  im¬ 
prudently  denied  ;  upon  which  the  Hungarians  attacked 
the  army  of  Berengarius  in  defpair,  and  defeated  them 
with  great  llaughter.  After  this,  they  over-ran  the  whole 
country,  and  plundered  the  towns  of  Trevifo,  Vicenza, 
and  Padua,  without  refiilance,  the  inhabitants  flying  every¬ 
where  into  fortified  places.  This  devaftatioa  they  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  years;  nor  could  their  departure  be  pro¬ 
cured  without  paying  them  a  large  fum  of  money;  which, 
however,  proved  of  little  avail;  for  the  following  year 
they  returned,  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Friuli  without 
controul.  Scarcely  were  thefe  invaders  departed,  when 
the  Saracens,  who  had  fettled  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in¬ 
vaded  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  made  an  irruption  as  far 
as  Acqui  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia;  while  the  in¬ 
habitants,  inilead  of  oppofing  them,  fled  to  fome  forts 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  firft  irruption 
of  the  Hungarians,  In  912,  however,  John,  prelbyter  of 
Ravenna,  having  attained  the  papal  dignity  by  means  of 
Theodora  wife  of  Adelbert  count  of  Tulcany,  applied 
himfelf  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  to  re- 
prel's  the  infults  of  the  Saracens.  While  he  was  confider- 
ing  on  the  moft  proper  method  of  effecting  this,  one  of 
the  Saracens,  who  had  received  an  injury  from  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  fled  to  Rome,  and  offered  to  deliver  the  Italians 
from  their  invafions,  if  the  pope  would  but  allow  him  a 
fmall  body  of  men.  His  propofals  being  accepted,  fixty 
young  men  were  chofen,  all  well  armed;  who,  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Saracen  into  by-paths,  attacked  the  infidels 
as  they  were  returning  from  their  inroads,  and  feveral 
times  defeated  great  parties  of  them.  Thefe  Ioffes  affect¬ 
ing  the  Saracens,  a  general  alliance  was  concluded  amongft 
i  -all 
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all  their  cities;  and,  having  fortified  a  town  on  the  Ga- 
rigliano,  they  abandoned  the  reft,  and  retired  hither. 
Thus  they  became  much  more  formidable  than  before ; 
which  alarming  the  pope,  he  confulted  with  Arnulphus 
prince  of  Benevento  and  Capua,  fending  at  the  fame  time 
ambafladors  to  Conftantine  the  Greek  emperor,  inviting 
him  to  an  alliance  againft  the  infidels.  The  Saracens, 
unable  to  withftand  luch  a  powerful  combination,  were 
befieged  in  their  city;  where  being  reduced  to  great 
ftraits,  they  at  laft  let  fire  to  it,  and  fallied  out  into  the 
woods ;  but,  being  purfued  by  the  Italians,  they  were  all 
cut  off  to  a  man. 

In  this  expedition  it  is  probable  that  Berengarius  gave 
great  afliftance ;  for  this  very  year,  915,  he  was  crowned 
emperor  by  the  pope.  This  gave  difpleafure  to  many  of 
the  ambitious  nobles ;  confpiracies  were  repeatedly  form¬ 
ed  againft  him  ;  in  922,  Rodolphus  king  of  Burgundy 
was  crowned  alfo  king  of  Italy  ;  and,  in  924.,  Berengarius 
was  treacheroufly  afiaffinated  at  Verona;  of  which  dif- 
turbances  the  Hungarians  taking  the  advantage,  plunder¬ 
ed  the  cities  of  Mantua,  Brefcia,  and  Bergamo.  March¬ 
ing  afterwards  to  Pavia,  they  invelted  it  clofely  on  all 
fides;  and  about  the  middle  of  March,  925,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  wind,  they  fet  fire  to  the  houfes  next  the 
walls,  and  during  the  confufion  broke  open  the  gates, 
and,  getting  pofleflion  of  the  city,  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  the  greateft  barbarity.  Having  burnt  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  they,  next  proceeded  to  Piacenza,  where 
they  plundered  the  fuburbs ;  and  then  returned  to  Pan- 
nonia  laden  with  booty. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  now  fell  into  the  utmoft  confufion. 
A  faction  was  formed  againft  Rodolphus  in  favour  of 
Hugh  count  of  Aries.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  was 
crowned  king  at  Pavia  in  927.  The  Italians,  however, 
foon  repented  of  their  choice.  The  Romans  firft  invited 
him  to  be  their  governor,  and  then  drove  him  out  with 
difgrace ;  at  the  fame  time  choofing  a  conful,  tribunes. 
See.  as  if  they  had  defigned  to  affert  their  ancient  liberty. 
One  faction,  in  the  mean  time,  offered  the  crown  to  Ro¬ 
dolphus,  and  the  other  to  Arnold  duke  of  Bavaria,  while 
the  Saracens  took  this  opportunity  to  plunder  the  city  of 
Genoa. 

Hugh,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  inactive.  Having 
collected  an  army,  he  marched  directly  againft  Arnold, 
and  entirely  defeated  him.  Rodolphus  delivered  him 
from  all  apprehenfions  on  his  part,  by  entering  into  an  al¬ 
liance  with  him,  and  giving  his  daughter  Adelaide  in 
marriage  to  Lotharius,  Hugh’s  fon.  Being  thus  free  from 
all  danger  from  foreign  enemies,  he  marched  againft  the 
Romans ;  but  with  them  he  alfo  came  to  an  agreement, 
and  even  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alberic,  whom 
they  had  chofen  conful.  In  the  mean  time  the  country 
was  infefted  by  the  Hungarians  and  Saracens,  and  at  the 
fame  time  depopulated  by  a  plague.  Endlefs  confpiracies 
were  formed  againft  Hugh  himfelf ;  and  at  laft,  in  947,  he 
was  totally  deprived  of  the  regal  power  by  Berengarius, 
grandfon  to  the  firft  king  of  that  name;  foon  after  which 
he  retired  into  Burgundy,  and  became  a  monk. 

Though  Berengarius  was  thus  poflefled  of  the  fupreme 
power,  he  did  not  aflume  the  title  of  king  till  after  the 
death  of  Lotharius,  which  happened  in  950  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  Italy  was  invaded  by  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  Hungarians.  The  former  took  and  plundered 
the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  ravaged  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try  ;  after  which  he  returned  without  moleftation  into 
Germany  ;  the  latter  made  a  furious  irruption  ;  and  Be¬ 
rengarius,  being  unable  to  oppofe  them,  was  at  laft  obliged 
to  purchafe  their  departure  by  money.  In  raifing  the 
fum  agreed  upon,  however,  Berengarius  is  faid  to  have 
been  more  oppreflive  than  even  the  Hungarians  them- 
felves.  Every  individual,  without  diftinftion  of  age  or 
fex,  was  obliged  to  pay  fo  much  for  his  head,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  even  the  poor.  The  churches  were  likewife 
lobbed;  by  which  means  the  king  raifed  an  immenfe  fum 


of  money,  ten  bufhels  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Hunga¬ 
rians,  but  kept  the  much  greater  part  to  himfelf. 

Berengarius,  not  yet  fatisfied,  wanted  to  be  put  in  pof- 
feffion  of  Pavia,  which  was  held  by  Adelaide,  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  Lotharius.  In  order  to  obtain  his  purpefe,  he 
propofed  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  fon  Adelbert. 
This  propofal  was  rejected  ;  upon  which  Berengarius  be¬ 
fieged  and  took  the  city.  The  queen  was  confined  in  a 
neighbouring  caftle,  from  whence  (he  made  her  efcape  by 
a  contrivance  of  her  confefTor.  With  him  and  one  female 
attendant  ftie  concealed  herfelf  for  feme  days  in  a  wood  ; 
but,  being  obliged  to  remove  from  thence  for  want  of 
food,  fne  applied  for  protection  to  Adelard  bifhop  of 
Reggio.  By  him  fhe  was  recommended  to  his  uncle  Atho, 
who  had  a  ftrong  caftle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canoza. 
Here  file  was  quickly  befieged  by  Berengarius ;  upon 
which  mefiengers  were  difpatched  to  Otho  king  of  Ger¬ 
many,  acquainting  him,  that,  by  expelling  Berengarius, 
and  marrying  Adelaide,  he  might  eafily  obtain  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy.  This  propofal  he  readily  accepted,  and 
married  Adelaide;  but  allowed  Berengarius  to  retain  the 
greateft  part  of  his  dominions,  upon  condition  of  his  do¬ 
ing  homage  for  them  to  the  kings  of  Germany.  He  de¬ 
prived  him,  however,  of  the  dukedom  of  Friuli  and  mar- 
quifate  of  Verona,  which  he  gave  to  Henry  duke  of 
Bavaria. 

Berengarius,  thus  freed  from  all  apprelienfion,  not  only 
opprefied  his  fubjefts  in  a  moft  tyrannical  manner,  but 
revolted  againft  Otho  himfelf.  This  at  laft  procured  his 
ruin;  for,  in  961,  Otho  returned  with  an  army  into  Italy, 
where  he  was  crowned  king  by  the  archbiihop  of  Milan  ; 
and  the  year  following  was  crowned  emperor  by  the 
pope.  On  this  occafion  he  received  the  imperial  crown 
from  his  holinefs,  and  killed  his  feet  with  great  humility; 
after  which  they  both  went  to  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  and 
bound  themlelves  by  a  folemn  oath,  the  pope  to  be  al¬ 
ways  faithful  to  the  emperor,  and  to  give  no  afliftance  to 
Berengarius  or  Adelbert  his  enemies  ;  and  Otho,  to  con- 
fult  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  to  reftore  to  it  all  its 
patrimony  granted  by  former  emperors.  Otho,  befides 
this,  bellowed  very  rich  prefents  on  the  church  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter.  He  ordained  that  the  eledion  of  popes  llrould  be 
according  to  the  canons;  that  the  ele<51ed  pope  fbould  not 
be  confecrated  till  he  had  publicly  promifed,  in  prefence 
of  the  emperor’s  commiflaries,  to  obl'erve  every  thing  for¬ 
merly  fpecified  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  emperors; 
that  thefe  commiflaries  lhould  conftantly  relide  at  Rome, 
and  make  a  report  every  year  how  juftice  was  adminiftered 
by  the  judges;  and,  in  cafe  of  any  complaints,  the  com- 
miliarias  lhould  lay  them  before  the  pope ;  but,  if  he  ne- 
glefted  to  intimate  them,  the  imperial  commiflaries  might 
then  do  what  they  pleafed. 

Thus  we  fee  that  Otho,  however  much  he  might  allow 
the  pope’s  fupremacy  in  fpiritual  matters,  plainly  alTumed 
the  fovereignty  in  temporals  to  himfelf;  and  thus  Italy 
was  for  upwards  of  300  years  accounted  a  part  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire.  The  popes,  however,  by  no  means  reiilhed 
this  fuperiorily  of  the  emperor.  The  latter  was  hardly 
departed,  when  the  pope  (John  XII.)  broke  the  oath 
which  he  had  juft  before  fworn  with  fo  much  folemnity  ; 
and  entered  firft  into  an  alliance  with  Adelbert  count  of 
Tufcany  to  expel  the  Germans,  and  then  folicited  the 
Hungarians  to  invade  Italy.  This  treachery  was  foon 
»  punillied  by  Otho-  He  returned  with  part  of  his  army, 
and  aflembled  a  council  of  bilhops.  As  the  pope  did  not 
appear,  Otho  pretended  great  concern  for  his  abfence. 
The  bilhops  replied,  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  guilt 
made  him  afraid  to  Ihow  himfelf.  The  emperor  then  in¬ 
quired  particularly  into  his  crimes  ;  upon  which  the  bi¬ 
llions  accufed  him  of  filling  the  palace  with  lewd  women, 
of  ordaining  a  bifhop  in  a  ftabie,  caftrating  a  cardinal, 
drinking  the  devil’s  health,  See.  As  the  pope  ftill  refilled 
to  appear  in  order  to  jultify  himfelf  from  thefe  charges, 
he  was  formally  depofed ;  and  Leo  the  chief  fecretary, 

though 
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though  a  layman,  elefted  in  his  ftead.  See  the  article 
Germany,  vol.vii.  p.4.73. 

The  new  pope,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor,  granted 
a  bull,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  Otho  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors  fhould  have  a  right  of  appointing  the  popes  and 
inverting  archbilhops  and  bifbops  ;  and  that  none  fhould 
dare  to  confecrate  a  bifbop  without  leave  obtained  from 
the  emperor.  Thus  were  the  affairs  of  the  Italians  ftill 
kept  in  the  utmoft  confufion  even  during  the  reign  of 
Otho  I.  who  appears  to  have  been  a  wife  and  aftive  prince. 
He  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  the  new  pope  was  depofed, 
all  his  decrees  was  annulled,  and  John  replaced.  The 
party  of  Leo  was  now  treated  with  great  cruelty ;  but  John 
was  foon  flopped  in  his  career ;  for  about  the  middle  of 
May,  the  fame  year  (964.)  in  which  he  had  been  reftored, 
being  furprifed  in  bed  with  a  Roman  lady,  he  received  a 
blow  on  the  head  from  the  devil  (according  to  the  au¬ 
thors  of  thofe  times),  of  which  he  died  eight  days  after. 
After  his  death  a  cardinal-deacon,  named  BenediEl ,  was 
elebted  by  the  Romans,  but  depofed  by  Otho,  and  ba- 
Jiifhed  to  Hamburgh. 

.The  emperor  was  fcarcely  returned  to  Germany,  when 
his  fickle  Italians  revolted,  and  lent  for  Adelbert,  who 
had  fled  to  Corfica ;  but,  being  foon  reduced,  they  conti¬ 
nued  quiet  for  about  a  year ;  after  which  they  revolted 
again,  and  imprifoned  the  pope.  Otho,  however,  pro¬ 
voked  at  their  rebellious  difpofition,  foon  returned,  and 
pun i filed  the  rebels  with  great  feverity  ;  after  which  he 
made  feveral  laws  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  granted  feveral  privileges  to  the  Venetians. 
At  this  time  alfo,  he  caufed  his  fon  Otho,  though  only 
thirteen  years  of  age,  to  be  crowned  emperor ;  and  foon 
after  to  be  married  to  Theophania,  the  ftep-daughter  of 
Nicephorus,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  as  related  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Germany. 

.Otho  died  in  the  year  972.  At  this  time  Italy  was  di¬ 
vided  into  the  provinces  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  the  duke¬ 
dom  of  Benevento,  Campania,  Terra  Romana,  the  duke¬ 
dom  of  Spoleto,  Tufcany,  Romagna,  Lombardy*  and  the 
marquifates  of  Ancona,  Verona,  Friuli,  Trevifo,  and  Ge¬ 
noa.  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  ftill  claimed  by  the  Greeks ; 
but  all  the  reft  were  either  immediately  fubjeft  to,  or  held 
of,  the  kings  of  Italy.  Otho  conferred  Benevento  (in¬ 
cluding  the  ancient  Samnium)  on  the  duke  of  that  name. 
Campania  and  Lucania  he  gave  to  the  dukes  of  Capua, 
Naples,  and  Salerno.  Rome  with  its  territory,  Ravenna 
•with  the  exarchate,  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto,  with  Tufca- 
my,  and  the  marquifate  of  Ancona,  he  granted  to  the  pope  ; 
and  retained  the  reft  of  Italy  under  the  form  of  a  king¬ 
dom.  Some  of  the  cities  were  left  free,  but  all  tributary. 
He  appointed  feveral  hereditary  marquifates  and  counties, 
but  referved  to  himfelf  the  fovereign  jurifdiftion  in  their 
territories.  The  liberty  of  the  cities  confifted  in  a  free¬ 
dom  to  choofe  their  own  magiftrates,  to  be  judged  by 
their  own  laws,  and  to  difpofe  of  their  own  revenues,  on 
condition  that  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king,  and  paid  the  cuftomary  tribute.  The  cities  that 
were  not  free  were  governed  by  the  commiflaries  or  lieute¬ 
nants  of  the  emperor ;  but  the  free  cities  were  governed 
by  two  or  more  confuls,  afterwards  called  potejlates,  chofen 
annually,  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor 
before  the  bifhop  of  the  city  or  the  emperor’s  commifl'ary. 
The  tribute  exatted  was  called  foderum,  parata,  et  manjiona- 
ticum.  By  the  foderum  was  meant  a  certain  quantity  of  corn 
which  the  cities  were  obliged  to  furnifti  to  the  king  when 
marching  with  an  army  or  making  a  prcgrefs  through 
jthe  country;  though  the  value  of  this  was  frequently 
paid  in  money.  By  the  parata  was  underftood  the  expence 
laid  out  in  keeping  the  public  roads  and  bridges  in  re¬ 
pair;  and  the  manfionaticum  included  thofe  expences  which 
were  required  for  lodging  the  troops  or  accommodating 
them  in  their  camp.  Under  pretence  of  this  laft  article, 
the  inhabitants  were  fometimes  ftripped  of  all  they  poflefled 
except  their  oxen  and  feed  for  the  land.  Befides  regulat¬ 
ing  what  regarded  the  cities,  Otho  diftributed  honours 


and  poffeflions  to  thofe  who  had  ferved  him  faithfully. 
The  honours  confifted  in  the  titles  of  duke ,  marquis ,  count, 
captain ,  valvafor,  and  valvafin  ;  the  poffefiions  were,  befides 
land,  the  duties  arifing  from  harbours,  ferries,  roads,  fifh- 
ponds,  mills,  falt-pits,  the  ufes  of  rivers,  and  all  pertain¬ 
ing  to  them,  and  iuch  like.  The  dukes,  marquiles,  and 
counts,  were  thofe  who  received  dukedoms,  marquifates, 
and  counties,  from  the  king  in  fiefs;  the  captains  had  the 
command  of  a  certain  number  of  men  by  a  grant  from 
the  king,  duke,  marquis,  or  count ;  the  valvafors  were 
fubordinate  to  the  captains,  and  the  val vafins  to  them. 

No  fooner  was  the  death  of  Otho  I.  known  in  Italy, 
than,  as  if  they  had  been  now  freed  from  all  re  It  rain  t,  the 
nobles  declared  war  againft  each  other ;  fome  cities  re¬ 
volted,  and  chofe  to  themfelves  confuls;  while  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  others  were  feized  by  the  nobles,  who  confirmed 
their  power  by  erecting  citadels.  Rome  efpecially  was 
haraffed  by  tumults,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  feditious 
practices  of  one  Cincius,  who  prefled  his  fellow-citizens 
to  reftore  the  ancient  republic.  As  the  pope  continued 
firm  in  the  interefts  of  the  emperor,  Cincius  caufed  him 
to  be  ftrangled  by  one  Franco  a  cardinal-deacon ;  who 
was  foon  after  rewarded  with  the  pontificate,  and  took 
upon  him  the  name  of  Boniface  VII.  Another  pope  was 
chofen  by  the  fadtion  of  the  count  of  Tufcany;  who,  be¬ 
ing  approved  by  the  emperor,  drove  Cincius  and  Boniface 
out  of  the  city.  Difturbances  of  a  fimilar  kind  took  place 
in  other  cities,  though  Milan  continued  quiet  and  loyal 
in  the  midft  of  all  this  uproar  and  confufion. 

In  the  mean  time  Boniface  fled  for  refuge  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  where  he  excited  the  emperor  to  make  war  againft 
Otho  II.  In  979  an  army  was  accordingly  fent  into  Italy, 
which  conquered  Apulia  and  Calabria  ;  but  the  next  year 
Otho  entered  into  Italy  with  a  formidable  army ;  and, 
having  taken  a  fevere  revenge  on  the  authors  of  the  dif¬ 
turbances,  drove  the  Greeks  entirely  out  of  the  provinces 
they  had  feized.  Having  then  caufed  his  fon  Otho  III. 
at  that  time  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor,  he  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  983.  Among  the 
regulations  made  by  this  emperor,  one  is  very  remarkable, 
and  muft  give  us  a  ft  range  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
at  that  time.  He  made  a  law,  That  no  Italian  fhould  be 
believed  upon  his  oath  5  and  that,  in  any  difpute  which 
could  not  be  decided  otherwife  than  by  witneffes,  the  par¬ 
ties  fhould  have  recourfe  to  a  duel. 

Otho  III.  fucceeded  to  the  empire  at  twelve  years  of 
age ;  and  during  his  minority  the  difturbances  in  Italy 
revived.  Cincius,  called  alfo  Crefcentius ,  renewed  his 
fcheme  of  reftoring  the  republic.  The  pope  (John  XV.), 
oppofing  his  fchemes,  was  driven  out  of  the  city;  but  was 
foon  after  recalled,  on  hearing  that  he  had  applied  to  the 
emperor  for  afliftance.  A  few  years  after  Crefcentius 
again  revolted,  and  expelled  Gregory  V.  the  fucceffor  of 
John  XV.  railing  to  the  papal  dignity  a  creature  of  his 
own,  underthe  name  of  John  XVI.  Otho,  enraged  at  this 
infult,  returned  to  Rome  with  a  powerful  army  in  998, 
befieged  and  took  it  by  affault ;  after  which  he  caufed 
Crefcentius  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  pope  he  had  fet  up 
to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  af¬ 
ter  having  his  eyes  pulled  out,  and  his  nofe  cut  off.  Four 
years  after,  he  himfelf  died  of  the  fmall-pox ;  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  was  poifbned  by  the  widow  of  Crefcentius, 
whom  he  had  debauched  under  a  promife  of  marriage; 
juft  as  he  was  about  to  punilh  the  Romans  for  another 
revolt. 

Otho  was  fucceeded  in  the  imperial  throne  by  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  grandfon  to  Otho  II.  Henry  had 
no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs  of  Germany,  than  he  found 
it  neceffary  to  march  into  Italy  againft  Ardouin  marquis 
of  Ivrea,  who  had  affumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  Him 
he  defeated  in  an  engagement,  and  was  himfelf  crowned 
king  of  Italy  at  Pavia  in  1005  ;  but  a  few  years  after,  a 
new  conteft  arofe  about  the  papal  chair,  which  again  re¬ 
quired  the  prefence  of  the  emperor.  Before  he  arrived, 
however,  one  of  the  competitors  (Benedict  VIII.)  had 
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got  the  better  of  his  rival,  and  both  Henry  and  bis  queen 
received  the  imperial  crown  from  his  hands.  Before  the 
emperor  entered  the  church,  the  pope  propofed  to  him 
the  following  queftion:  “  Will  you  obferve  your  fidelity 
to  me  and  my  fuccelfors  in  every  thing  ?”  To  which, 
though  a  kind  of  homage,  he  fubmitted,  and  anfwered  in 
the  affirmative.  After  his  coronation,  he  confirmed  the 
privileges  beftowed  on  the  Roman  fee  by  his  predeceffors, 
and  added  fome  others  of  his  own;  (till,  however,  relerv- 
ing  for  •himfelf  the  fovereignty,  and  the  power  of  fending 
commiffaries  to  hear  the  grievances  of  the  people.  Hav- 
dng  repelled  the  incurfions  of  the  Saracens,  reduced  fome 
more  rebellions  of  his  fubjeCts,  and  reduced  the  greatelt 
part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  he  died  in  the  year  1024. 

1  The  death  of  this  emperor  was,  as  ufual,  followed  by  a 
competition  for  the  crown.  Conrad,  being  chofen  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  was  declared  king  of  Italy  by  the  arch- 
billiop  of  Milan  ;  while  a  party  of  the  nobles  made  offer 
of  the  crown  to  Robert  king  of  France,  or  his  fon  Hugh. 
But  this  offer  being  declined,  and  likewife  another  to 
William  duke  of  Guienne,  Conrad  enjoyed  the  dignity 
conferred  on  him  by  the  archbiffiop  without  moleftation. 
He  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Monza  in  1026  ;  and 
the  next  year  he  received  the  imperial  crown  from  pope 
John  XX.  in  prefence  of  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Denmark,  and  Norway;  and  Rodolph  III.  king  of 
Burgundy.  His  reign  was  fimilar  to  that  of  his  prede- 
ceffors.  The  Italians  revolted,  the  pope  was  expelled  ;  the 
malcontents  were Tubdued,  and  the  pope  reftored ;  after 
which  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  died 
in  1039. 

Under  Henry  III.  who  fucceeded  Conrad,  the  diftiir- 
bances  were  prodigioufly  augmented.  Pope  Sylvefter  II. 
was  driven  out  by  Benedict  ;  who  in  his  turn  was  ex¬ 
pelled  by  John  bifliop  of  Sabinum,  who  affumed  the  title 
of  Sylvelter.  Three  months  afterwards,  Benedict  was  re¬ 
ftored,  and  excommunicated  his  rivals  ;  but  foon  religned 
the  pontificate  for  a  fum  of  money.  In  a  fhort  time  he 
reclaimed  it  ;  and  thus  there  were  at  once  three  popes, 
-each  of  whom  was  fupported  on  a  branch  of  the  papal  re¬ 
venue,  while  all  of-  them  made  themfelves  odious  by  the 
feandalous  lives  they  led.  At  laft:  a  prielt  called  Gratian 
put  an  end  to  this  fingular  triumvirate.  Partly  by  arti¬ 
fice,  and  partly  by  preients,  he  perfuaded  all  the  three  to 
renounce  their  pretenfions  to  the  papacy;  and  the  people 
of  Rome,  out  of  gratitude  for  To  iignal  a  fervice  to  the 
church,  chofe  him  pope,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VI. 
Henry  III.  took  umbrage  at  this  election,  in  which  he  had 
not  been  confulted,  and  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy. 
He  depofed  Gregory,  as  having  been  guilty  of  fimony; 
and  filled  the  papal  chair  with  his  own  chancellor,  Heidi- 
ger  bifnop  of  Bamberg,  who  affumed  the  name  of  Cle¬ 
ment  II.  and  afterwards  confecrated  Henry  and  the  em- 
prefs  Agnes.  This  ceremony  being  over,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  having  fworn  never  to  eleCt  a  pope  without  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  reigning  emperor,  Henry  proceeded  to 
Capua,  where  he  was  vifited  by  Drago,  Rainulphus,  and 
other  Norman  adventurers ;  who,  leaving  their  country  at 
different  times,  had  made  themfelves  mafters  of  great  part 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  at  the  expence  of  the  Greeks  and 
Saracens.  Henry  entered  into  a  treaty  with  them;  and  not 
only  foleinnly  invefted  them  with  thofe  territories  which 
they  had  acquired  by  conqueft,  but  prevailed  on  the  pope 
to  excommunicate  the  Beneventines,  who  had  refufed  to 
open  their  gates  to  him,  and  beftowed  that  city  and  its 
dependencies,  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  upon  the  Normans, 
provided  they  took  poffeflion  by  force  of  arms.  The  em¬ 
peror  was  fcarcely  returned  to  Germany  when  he  received 
Intelligence  of  the  death  of  Clement  II.  He  was  fucceed¬ 
ed  in  the  apoftolic  fee  by  Damafus  II.  who  alfo  dying 
foon  after  his  elevation,  Henry  nominated  Bruno  bifhop 
of  Toul  to  the  vacant  chair.  This  Bruno,  who  was  the 
emperor's  relation,  immediately  affumed  the  pontificals ; 
but,  being  a  modeft  and  pious  prelate,  he  threw  them  off 
•.on  his  journey,  by  the-  perfuafion  of  a  monk  of  Cluny, 
Vox,.  XI.  No.  767. 
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name  Hildebrand ,  afterwards  the  famous  Gregory  VII.  and 
went  to  Rome  as.  a  private  man.  “The  emperor  alone 
(laid  Hildebrand)  has  ne  right  to  ,  create  a  pope.  ”  He 
accompanied  Bruno  to  Rome,  and  fecretiy  retarded  his 
election,  that  he  might  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  merit  of 
obtaining  if.  The  fcheme  fucceeded  to  his  wifli ;  Bruno, 
who  took  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  believing  himfelf  indebted 
to  Hildebrand  for  the  pontificate,  favoured  him  with  his 
particular  friendlhip  and  confidence ;  and  hence  origi¬ 
nated  the  power  of  this  enterprifing  monk,  of  obfeure 
birth,  but  boundlefs  ambition,  who  governed  Rome  fo 
long,  and  whole  zeal  for  the  exaltation  of  the  church  oc- 
cafioned  fo  many  troubles  to  Europe. 

Leo  foon  after  .his  elevation  waited  on  the  emperor  at 
Worms,  to  crave  afliftance  againft  thd  Norman  princes, 
who  were  become  the  terror  of  Italy,  and  treated  their 
.fubjeCts  with  great  leverity.  Henry  furnifhed  the  pope 
,  with  art  army;  at  the  head  of  which  he  marched  again!?: 
the  Normans,  after  having  excommunicated  them,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  great  number  of  bifhops  and  other  ecciefi- 
aftics,  who  were  all  either,  killed  or  taken  prifoners,  the 
Germans  and  Italians  being  totally  routed.  Leo  himfelf 
was  led  captive  to  Benevento,  which  the  Normans  were 
now  mafters  of,  and  which  Henry  had  granted  to  the  pope 
in  exchange  for  the  fief  of  Bamberg  in  Germany;  and 
(till  the  fecular  power  of  the  pope  was  entirely  deftroyed 
by  Bonaparte)  the  apoftolic  fee  remained  in  poffeflion  of 
Benevento  by  virtue  of  that  donation.  The  Normans, 
however,  who  had  a  right  to  the  city  by  a  prior  grant,  re¬ 
ftored  it,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  princes  of  Lombardy  ; 
-and  Leo  was  treated  with  fo  much  refpeCt  by  the  conque¬ 
rors,  that  he  revoked  the  fentence  of  excommunication, 
and  joined  his  fanftion.  to  the  imperial  inveftiture  for  the 
lands  which  they  held  in  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Leo  died 
foon  after  his  releafe  ;  and  the  emperor  about  the  fame 
time  caufed  his  infant  fon,  afterwards  the  famous  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  to  be  declared  King  of  the  Romans,  a  title  ftill  in  ufe 
for  the  acknowledged  heir  of  the  empire.  Gebhard,  3 
German  bifliop,  was  eledted  pope,  under  the  name  of  Vic¬ 
tor  II.  and  confirmed  by  the  addrefs  of  Hildebrand,  who 
waited  on  the  emperor  in  perfon  for  that  purpole,  though 
he  difdained  to  confult  him  beforehand.  Perhaps  Hilde¬ 
brand  would  not  have  found  this  talk  fo  eafy,  had  not 
Henry  been  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Hungarians,  who 
preffed  him  hard,  but  whom  he  obliged  at  laft  to  pay  a 
large  tribute,  and  furnifti  him  annually  with  a  certain 
number  of  fighting  men. 

As  foon  as  the  emperor  had  finiflied  this  war  and  others 
to  which  it  gave  rife,  he  marched  into  Italy  to  infpect  the 
conduft  of  his  filter  Beatrice,  widow  of  Boniface  marquis 
•  of  Mantua,  and  made  her  prifoner.  She  had  married 
Gozelo  duke  of  Lorraine,  without  the  emperor’s  confent; 
and  contracted  her  daughter  Matilda,  by  the  marquis  of 
Mantua,  to  Godfrey  duke  of  Spoleto  and  Tufcany,  Go- 
zelo’s  fon  by  a  former  marriage.  This  formidable  alli- 
ence  jnftly  alarmed  Henry;  he  therefore  attempted  to  dif- 
folve  it,  by  carrying  his  fifter  into  Germany;  where  he 
died  foon  after  his  return,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  16th  of  his  reign. 

This  emperor,  in  his  laft  journey  to  Italy,  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Contarini,  doge  of  Venice.  That  repub¬ 
lic  was  already  rich  and  powerful,  though  it  had  only 
been  enfranchifed  in  the  year  998  from  the  tribute  of  a 
mantle  of  cloth  of  gold,  which  it  formerly  paid,  as  a  mark 
of  fubjeclion,  to  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople.  Genoa 
was  the  rival  of  Venice  in  power  and  in  commerce,  and 
was  already  in  poffeflion  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  which 
the  Genoefe  had  taken  from  the  Saracens.  Thefe  two  ci¬ 
ties  engroffed  at  this  time  almoft  all  the  trade  of  Europe. 
There  was  no  city  in  any  refpeCl  equal  to  them  either  in 
France  or  Germany. 

Henry  IV.  was  only  five  years  old  at  his  father’s  death. 
The  popes  made  ufe  of  the  refpite  given  them  by  his  mi¬ 
nority,  to  fhake  off  in  a  great  meafure  their  dependence 
upon  the  emperors.  After  a  variety  of  contefts  about 
6  A  the 
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the  pontificate,  Nicholas  II.  a  creature  of  Hildebrand’s, 
was  deified  ;  who,  among  others,  parted  the  following  ce¬ 
lebrated  decree,  viz.  That  for  the  future,  the  cardinals 
only  fhould  elect  the  pope  ;  and  that  the  election  fhould 
afterwards  be  confirmed  by  the  reft;  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people,  “  faving  the  honour  (adds  he)  due  to  our  dear 
fon  Henry,  now  king  ;  and  who,  if  it  pleafe  God,  lhall 
be  one  day  emperor,  according  to  the  right  which  we  have 
already  conferred'  upon  him.”  After  this,  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Norman  princes  above-mentioned  ; 
who,  though  they  had  lately  fworn  to  hold  their  poffef- 
fions  from  the  emperor,  now  fwore  to  hold  them  from  the 
pope ;  and  hence  arofe  the  pope’s  claim  of  fovereignty 
over  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  German  emperors  in  Italy 
greatly  diminirtied,  and  that  of  the  popes  proportionally 
increafed  ;  of  which  Henry  foon  had  fufficient  evidence. 
For,  having  artrtumed  the  government  in  the  year  1072, 
being  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  fummoned  by 
Alexander  II.  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  holy 
fee,  on  account  of  his  loofe  life,  and  to  anfwer  the  charge 
of  having  exported  the  inveftiture  of  bilhops  to  rtale  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  pope  excited  his  German  rtubjefts  to 
rebel  againll  him.  The  rebels,  however,  were  defeated, 
and  peace  was  reftored  to  Germany  ;  but  rtoon  after,  Hil¬ 
debrand  above-mentioned,  being  elefted  to  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.  openly  affumed  the 
fuperiority  over  every  earthly  monarch  whatever.  He 
began  with  excommunicating  every  ecclefiaftic  who  fhould 
receive  a  benefice  from  the  hands  of  a  layman,  and  every 
layman  who  fhould  take  upon  him  to  confer  fuch  a  bene¬ 
fice.  Henry,  inftead  of  relenting  this  inrtolence,  fubmit- 
ted,  and  wrote  a  penitential  letter  to  the  pope;  who,  upon 
this,  condertcended  to  take  him  into  favour,  after  having 
feverely  reprimanded  him  for  his  loofe  life  ;  of  which  the 
emperor  now'  confefied  himfelf  guilty. 

The  quarrel  between  the  church  and  the  emperor  was, 
however,  foon  brought  to  a  crifis  by  the  following  acci¬ 
dent.  Solomon  king  of  Hungary,  being  deported  by  his 
brother  Geyrta,  had  fled  to  Henry  for  protection,  and  re¬ 
newed  the  homage  of  Hungary  to  the  empire.  Gregory, 
who  favoured  Geyrta,  exclaimed  againft  this  aCt  of  rtub- 
million;  and  laid  in  a  letter  to  Solomon,  “  You  ought  to 
know  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  belongs  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  church  ;  and  learn  that  you  will  incur  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  holy  fee,  if  you  do  not  acknowledge  that  you 
hold  your  dominions  of  the  pope,  and  not  of  the  em¬ 
peror.”  Henry,  though  highly  provoked  at  this  declara¬ 
tion,  thought  proper  to  treat  it  with  negledt ;  upon  which 
Gregory  refumed  the  dirtpute  about  inveltitures.  The 
predeeeflbrs  of  Henry  had  always  enjoyed  the  right  of  no¬ 
minating  bilhops  and  abbots,  and  of  giving  them  invelti- 
ture  by  the  crorts  and  the  ring.  This  right  they  had  in 
common  with  almoft  all  princes.  The  predeceflors  of 
Gregory  VII.  had  been  accuftomed,  on  their  part,  to  fend 
legates  to  the  emperors,  in  order  to  intreat  their  afliftance, 
to  obtain  their  confirmation,  or  defire  them  to  come  and 
and  receive  the  papal  fanction,  but  for  no  other  purporte. 
Gregory,  however,  lent  two  legates  to  rtummon  Henry  to 
appear  before  him  as  a  delinquent,  becaufe  he  Hill  conti¬ 
nued  to  bellow  inveltitures,  notwithftanding  the  apoltolic 
decree  to  the  contrary  ;  adding,  that,  if  he  Ihould  fail  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  church,  be  mult  expeft  to  be  ex¬ 
communicated  and  dethroned.  Incenfed  at  this  arrogant 
meflage  from  one  whom  he  conlidered  as  his  vaflal,  Henry 
dirtmilrted  the  legates  with  very  little  ceremony,  and  in 
1076  convoked  an  afiembly  of  all  the  princes  and  digni¬ 
fied  ecclefiaftics  at  Worms  ;  where,  after  mature  deli¬ 
beration,  they  concluded  that  Gregory,  having  ufurped 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  by  indirect  means,  infedted.  tlie 
church  of  God  with  a  great  many  novelties  and  abulas, 
and  deviated  from  his  duty  to  his  rtovereign  in  feveral  rtcan- 
dalous  attempts,  the  emperor,  by  that  rtupreme  authority 
derived  from  his  predeceflors,  ought  to  divert  him  of  his 
dignity,  and  appoint  another  in  his  piace.  In  conrtequence 


of  this  determination,  Henry  fent  an  ambaflador  to  Rom?, 
with  a  formal  deprivation  of  Gregory  ;  who,  in  his  turn, 
convoked  a  council,  at  which  were  prefent  one  hundred 
and  ten  bilhops,  who  unanimoufly  agreed  that  the  pope 
had  juft  caufe  to  depofe  Henry,  to  diffolve  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  which  the  princes  and  ftates  had  taken  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  holding  any  correfpon- 
dence  with  him  on  pain  of  excommunication;  which  was 
immediately  fulminated  againft  the  emperor  and  his  ad¬ 
herents.  “  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  by  our 
authority  (faid  Gregory),  I  prohibit  Henry,  the  fon  of 
our  emperor  Henry,  from  governing  the  Teutonic  king¬ 
dom  and  Italy  :  I  releafe  all  Chriftians  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him ;  and  ftridtly  forbid  all  perfons  from 
rterving  or  attending  him  as  king  1”  The  circular  letters 
written  by  this  pontilf  breathe  the  fame  fpirit  with  his 
fentence  of  depofition.  He  there  repeats  feveral  times, 
that  “  bilhops  are  fuperior  to  kings,  and  made  to  judge 
them  !”  expreflions  alike  prefunaptuous  and  artful,  and 
calculated  for  bringing  in  all  the  churchmen  of  the  world 
to  his  ftandard. 

Gregory  knew  well  what  confequences  would  follow 
the  thunder  of  the  church.  The  German  bilhops  came 
immediately  over  to  his  party,  and  drew  along  with  them 
many  of  the  nobles  ;  the  flame  of  civil  war  Itill  lay  fmo- 
thering,  and  a  bull  properly  directed  was  fufficient  to  fet 
it  in  a  blaze.  The  Saxons,  Henry’s  old  enemies,  made  ufe 
of  the  papal  difpleafure  as  a  pretence  for  rebelling  againft 
him.  Even  Guelfe,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  given 
the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  fupported  the  malcontents  with 
that  power  which  he  owed  to  his  fovereign’s  bounty  :  nay, 
thofe  very  princes  and  prelates  who  had  afllfted  in  deport¬ 
ing  Gregory  gave  up  their  monarch  to  be  tried  by  the 
pope;  and  his  holinefs  was  folicited  to  come  to  Auglburg. 
for  that  purpofe. 

Willing  to  prevent  this  odious  trial  at  Augfburg, 
Henry  the  unaccountable  refolution  of  fuddenly  pair¬ 
ing  the  Alps  at  Tyrol,  accompanied  only  by  a  few-do- 
meftics,  to  afk  abfolution  of  pope  Gregory  his  opprertlorj 
who  was  then  in  Canoza,  on  the  Appenine  mountains,  a 
fortrerts  belonging  to  the  coontefs  or  duchsrts  Matilda 
above-mentioned.  At  the  gates  of  this  place  the  emperor 
prefented  himfelf  as  an  humble  penitent.  He  alone  was 
admitted  within  the  outer  court ;  where,  being  (tripped 
of  his  robes,  and  wrapped  in  fackcloth,  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  three  days,  in  the  month  of  January,  bare-foote.d 
and  fafting,  before  he  was  permitted  to  kifs  the  feet  of 
his  holinels  ;  who  all  that  time  was  Ihut  up  with  the  de¬ 
vout  Matilda,  whole  fpiritual  director  he  had  long  been, 
and,  as  fome  lay,  her  gallant.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
her  attachment  to  Gregory,  and  her  hatred  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  was  fo  great,  that  (he  made  over  all  her  eftates  to 
the  apoltolic  lee  ;  and  this  donation  is  the  true  caufe  of 
all  the  wars  which  fince  that  period  have  raged  between 
the  emperors  and  the  popes.  She  poflefled  in  li6r  own 
right  great  part  of  Tufcany,  Mantua,  Parma,  Reggio, 
Placentia,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Verona,  and  almoll  the  whole 
of  what  was  till  lately  called  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
from  Viterbo  to  Orvieto;  together  with  part  of  Umbria, 
Spoleto,  and  the  Marche  of  Ancona. 

The  emperor  was  at  length  permitted  to  throw  himfelf 
at  the  pontiff’s  feet ;  who  condefcended  to  grant  him  ab- 
folution,  after  he  had  fworn  obedience  to  him  in  all  things, 
and  promifed  to  fubmit  to  his  folemn  deciiion  at  Augf- 
burg;  fo  that  Henry  got  nothing  but  dilgrace  by  his  jour¬ 
ney  ;  while  Gregory,  elated  by  his  triumph,  and  now 
looking  upon  himfelf  (not  altogether  without  reafon)  as 
the  lord  and  mailer  of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Chrilten- 
dom,  faid  in  feveral  of  his  letters,  that  it  was  his  duty 
“  to  pull  down  the  pride  of  kings.” 

This  extraordinary  accommodation  gave  much  difguft 
to  the  princes  of  Italy.  They  never  could  forgive  the 
inrtolence  of  the  pope,  nor  the  abjeit  humility  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  Happily,  however,  for  Henry,  their  indignation 
at  Gregory's  arrogance  overbalanced  their  deteftation.  of 
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Sus  meanrrefs.  He  took  advantage  of  tins  temper;  and  by 
a  change  of  fortune,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  German  em¬ 
perors,,  he  found  a  ftrong  party  in  Italy,  when  abandoned 
in  Germany.  All  Lombardy  took  up-arms  againft  the  pope, 
while  he  was  railing  all  Germany  againlt  the  emperor. 
Gregory,  on  the  other  hand,  made  life  of  every  art  to  get 
another  emperor  elefted  in  Germany ;  and  Henry,  on  his 
part,  left  nothing  undone  to  perfuade  the  Italians  to  ele6t 
another  pope.  The  Germans  chofe  Rodolph  duke  of  Swa¬ 
bia,  who  was  folemnly  crowned  at  Mentz;  and  Gregory, 
helitating  on  this  occafion,  behaved  truly  like  the  fupreme 
judge  of  kings.  He  had  depofed  Henry,  but  ftill  it  was 
in  his  power  to  pardon  that  prince ;  he  therefore  affefted 
to  be  difpleafed  that  Rodolph  was  confecrated  without 
his  order;  and  declared,  that  he  would  acknowledge  as 
emperor  and  king  of  Germany,  him  of  the  two  competi¬ 
tors  who  (hould  be  mod  fubmiffive  to  the  holy  fee. 

Henry,  however,  trufting  more  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops  than  to  the  generality  of  the  pope,  let  out;  imme¬ 
diately  for  Germany,  where  he  defeated  his  enemies  in  fe- 
veral  engagements;  and  Gregory,  feeing  no  hopes  of  fub- 
miffion,  thundered  out  a  fecond  fentence  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  againlt  him,  confirming  at  the  fame  time  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Rodolph,  to  whom  he  fent  a  golden  crown,  on 
which  the  following  well-known  verfe,  equally  haughty 
and  puerile,  was  engraved  :  Petra  dedit  Petro ;  Petrus  dia- 
dema  Rodolpho.  This  donation  was  all'o  accompanied  with 
a  molt  enthuliaftic  anathema  againlt  Henry.  After  de¬ 
priving  him  of  Jlrength  in  combat,  and  condemning  him  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  vidorious,  it  concludes  with  the  following  remark¬ 
able  apoltrophe  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul :  “  Make  all  men 
fenlible,  that,  as  you  can  bind  and  loofe  every  thing  in 
heaven,  you  can  alfo  upon  earth  take  from  or  give  to  every 
one,  according  to  his  deferts,  empires,  kingdoms,  princi¬ 
palities;  let  the  kings  and  the  princes  of  the  age  then  in- 
ftantly  feel  your  power,  that  they  may  not  dare  to  defpife 
the  orders  of  your  church  ;  let  your  jultice  be  fo  fpeedily 
executed  upon  Henry,  that  nobody  may  doubt  but  he 
falls  by  your  means,  and  not  by  chance.” 

In  order  to  avoid  the  effe&s  of  this  fecond  excommu¬ 
nication,  Henry  afTembled  at  Brixen,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrol,  about  twenty  German  bilhops;  who  aflingalfo  for 
the  bilhops  of  Lombardy,  unanimoully  refolved,  that  the 
pope,  inllead  of  having  power  over  the  emperor,  owed 
him  obedience  and  allegiance;  and  that  Gregory  VII. 
having  rendered  himfelf  unworthy  of  the  papal  chair  by 
his  conduct  and  rebellion,  ought  to  be  depofed  from  a 
dignity  he  fo  little  deferved.  They  accordingly  degraded 
Hildebrand;  and  elefled  in  his  room  Guibert,  archbifhop 
of  Ravenna,  a  perfon  of  undoubted  merit,  who  took  the 
name  of  Clement  III.  Henry  promifed  to  put  the  new 
pope  in  poffeffion  of  Rome  ;  and  accordingly,  having  de¬ 
feated  and  difperfed  all  his  enemies  in  Germany,  (fee 
vol.  viii.  p.  476.)  he  fet  out  for  Italy.  The  gates  of  Rome 
being  fhut  againlt  him,  he  was  obliged  to  attack  it  in 
form.  The  fiege  continued  upwards  of  two  years  ;  Henry 
during  that  time  being  obliged  to  quell  fome  infurreblions 
in  Germany.  The  city  was  at  length  carried  by  afiault, 
and  with  difficulty  faved  from  being  pillaged  ;  but  Gre¬ 
gory  was  not  taken;  he  retired  into  the  caltle  of  St.  An¬ 
gelo,  and  thence  defied  and  excommunicated  the  con¬ 
queror.  The  new  pope  was,  however,  confecrated  with 
the  ufual  ceremonies;  and  exprelfed  his  gratitude  by 
srowning  Henry,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Roman  fe- 
nate  and  people.  Meanwhile  the  fiege  of  St.  Angelo 
was  going  on  :  but,  the  emperor  being  called  about  fome 
affairs  in  Lombardy,  Robert  Guifcard  took  advantage  of 
his  abfence  to  releafe  Gregory,  who  died  foon  after  at  Sa¬ 
lerno.  His  laft  words  borrowed  from  the  Scripture,  were 
worthy  of  the  greateft  faint:  “I  have  loved  jullice,  and 
hated  iniquity;  therefore  I  die  in  exile!” 

Henry,  however,  did  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which 
might  have  been  expe&ed  from  the  death  of  Gregory. 
The  fubfequent  popes  trod  in  the  paths  of  their  predecef- 
for.  In  1101,  Pafcal  II.  excited  young  Henry  to  rebel 


again!!  his  father.  The  emperor  did  all  in  his  power  to 
diffuade  him  from  proceeding  to  extremities,  but  in  vain. 
The  young  prince  perfifted  in  his  rebellious  intentions; 
and,  having  by  feigned  fubmiffions  prevailed  on  the  em¬ 
peror  to  dilband  his  army,  he  treacheroully  feized  and 
confined  him.  Henry,  however,  found  means  to  efcape, 
and  attempted  to  engage  all  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  in 
his  quarrel ;  but,  before  any  thing  effectual  could  be  done, 
he  died  at  Liege  in  the  year  1106. 

The  difpute  about  inveftitures  was  not  terminated  by 
the  depofition  and  death  of  Henry  IV.  His  fon  Henry  V. 
purfued  the  very  fame  conduct  for  which  he  had  depofed 
Iris  father.  Pafcal  oppgfed  him  with  violence;  upon 
which  Henry  gave  him  Sn  invitation  into  Germany,  to 
end  the  difpute  in  an  amicable  manner.  Pafcal  did  not 
think  proper  to  accept  of  this  invitation  ;  but  put  him¬ 
felf  under  the  protection  of  Philip  I.  king  of  France,  who 
undertook  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties; 
His  mediation,  however,  proved  ineffectual ;  and  Henry 
was  prevented  by  the  wars  in  Hungary  and  Poland  from 
paying  any  farther  attention  to  the  affair  of  invefti¬ 
tures.  At  laft,  having  fettled  his  affairs  in  Germany,  he 
took  a  refolution  of  going  to  Rome,  in  order  to  fettle  the 
difpute  perfonally  with  the  pope.  In  the  event,  (fee 
vol.  viii.  p.477.)  he  forced  Pafcal  to  renounce  the  right 
of  inveftiture,  and  folemnly  fwear  never  to  relume  it; 
but  he  broke  his  oath  as  foon  as  Henry  was  gone,  and 
fulminated  a  fentence  of  excommunication  againlt  hiiir^ 
In  1114  died  the  countefs  Matilda,  who  had  bequeath¬ 
ed  all  her  dominions  to  the  pope,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved  ;  but  Henry,  thinking  himfelf  the  only  lawful  heir,, 
alleged,  that  it  was  not  in  Matilda’s  power  to  alienate  her 
eftates,  which  depended  immediately  on  the  empire.  He 
therefore  fet  out  for  Lombardy,  and  fent  ambaffadors  to 
the  pope,  befeeching  him  to  revoke  the  fentence  of  ex¬ 
communication  above-mentioned.  Pafcal,  however,  would 
not  even  favour  the  ambaffadors  with  an  audience-;  but,- 
dreading  the  approach  of  Henry  himfelf,  he  took  refuge 
among  the  Norman  princes  in  Apulia.  Henry  arrived1  at 
Rome  in  1 1 17  ;  but,  being  foon  after  obliged  to  leave  it 
in  order  to  fettle  fome  affairs  in  Tufcany,  the  pope  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome,  but  died  in  a  few  days.  On  the  third 
day  after  his  deceafe,  cardinal  Cajetan  was  elected  his  fuc- 
celfor,  without  the  privity  of  the  emperor,  under  the  name 
of  Gelafius  II.  The  new  pope  was  inltantly  depofed  by 
Henry;  who  fet  up  the  archbilhop  of  Prague,  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  VIII.  Gelafius,  though  fupported  by 
the  Norman  princes,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  France,, 
where  he  died ;  and  the  archbilhop  of  Vienna  was  defied- 
by  the  cardinals  then  prefent  under  the  name  of  Calix- 
tus  II. 

The  new  pope  attempted  an  accommodation  with  Hen¬ 
ry ;  which  not  fucceeding,  he  excommunicated  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  anti-pope,  and  his  adherents.  He  next  fet  out 
for  Rome,  where  he  was  honourably  received;  and  Gre¬ 
gory  V  III.  was  forced  to  retire  to  Sutri,  a  ftrong  town- 
garrifoned  by  the  emperor’s  troops.  Here  he  w'as  befieged 
by  Calixtus  and  the  Norman  princes.  The  city  W'as  loon 
taken,  and  Gregory  thrown  into  prifon  by  his  compe¬ 
titor-;  but  at  laft,  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  being  quite 
wearied  out  with  fuch  a  long  quarrel,  unanimoully  fup- 
plicated  Henry  for  peace.  He  referred  himfelf  entirely  to 
their  decifion  ;  and,  a  diet  being  affemhled  at  Wurtzburg, 
it  was  decreed  that  an  embally  Ihould  be  immediately 
fent  to  the  pope,  defiling  that  he  would  convoke  a  gene¬ 
ral  council  at  Rome,  by  which  all  difputes  might  be  de¬ 
termined.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  affair  of 
inveftitures  at  length  regulated  in  the  following  manner, 
viz.  That  the  emperor  Ihould  leave  the  communities  and 
chapters  at  liberty  to  fill  up  their  own  vacancies,  without 
bellowing  inveftitures  with  the  crofs  and  ring;  that  he 
Ihould  reftore  all  that  he  had  unjuftly  tauten  from  the 
church;  that  all  elections  Ihould  be  made  in  a  canonical- 
manner,  in  prefence  of  the  emperor  or  his  commiffaries; 
and  whatever  difputes  might  happen  Ihould  be  referred- 
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to  the  decifion  of  the  emperor,  a  (lifted  by  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  hjs  ftuffragrans  ;  that  the  p’erfon  elefted  fhpuld 
receive  from  the  emperor  the  inveititure  of  the  fiefs  and 
fecular  rights,  not  with  the  crofts,  blit  with  the  ftceptre; 
and  fhonld  pay  allegiance-to  him  for  thefte  rights  only. 

After  the  death  oft  Ilenry,  the  n Tual  diftorderstook  place 
in  Italy  ;  during  which,  Roger  duke  of  Apulia  conquered 
the  illand  oft  Sicily,  and-  alfunied  the  right  of  creating 
popes,  of  whom  there  were  two  at  that  time,  viz.  Inno¬ 
cent  II.  and  Aeacletus.  Roger  drove  out  the  former., 
and  Lothario. emperor  of  Germany  the  latter,  forcing  Ro¬ 
ger  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to  retire  to  Sicily.  The  em¬ 
peror  then  conducted  Innocent  back  to  Rome  in  triumph ; 
and,  having  fubdued  all  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  reft  of 
Roger’s  Italian  dominions,  erefted  them  into  a  principa¬ 
lity,  and  bellowed  it,  with  the  title  of  duke,  upon  Renaud, 
a  German  prince,  and  one  of  his  own  relations. 

In  the  reign  of  Conrad  III.  who  fucceeded  Lothario, 
the  celebrated  factions  called  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines , 
arofe,  which  for  many  years  deluged  the  cities  of  Italy 
with  blood.  They  took  their  origin  during  a  civil  war 
in  Germany,  in  which. the  enemies  of  the  emperor  were 
ityled  Guelphs,  and  tiis  friends  Ghibelines  ;  and  thefe  names 
were  quickly  received  in  Italy,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
the  emperor’s  dominions.  Of  this  civil  war  many  oft  the 
cities  in  Italy  took  the  advantage  to  fet  up. for  themfelves ; 
neither  was  it  in  the  power  of  Conrad,  who  daring  his 
whole  reign  was  employed  in  unfuccefsful  cruftades,  to  re¬ 
duce  them;  but  in  u  j8,  Frederic  Barbaroffa,  fucceffor  to 
Conrad,  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and 
weU-difciplined  ’army.  His  army  was  divided  into  feve- 
ral  columns,  for  the  conveniency  of  entering  the  country 
by  as  many  different  routes.  Having  paffed  the  Alps,  he 
reduced  the  town  of  Brefcia  ;  where  lie  made  feveral  falu- 
tary  regulations  for  the  prefervation  of  good  order  and 
military  difcipline.  Continuing  to  advance,  lie  befieged 
Milan,  which,  furrendered  at  difcretion.  He  was  crowned 
king  of  Lombardy  at  Monza;  and,  having  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  all  the  other  cities  of  that  country,  he  ordered 
a  minute  inquiry  to  be  fet  on  foot  concerning  the  rights 
of  the  empire,  and  exacted  homage  of  all  thole  who  held 
of  it,  without  excepting  even  the  bilhops.  Grievances 
were  redreffed  ;  magiftrates  reformed  ;  the  rights  of  rega¬ 
lity  difcuifed  and  afcertained ;  new  laws  enafted  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  learning,  which  now  began  to  revive  in  the  fchool 
of  Bologna;  and,  above  all,  fub-vaflals  were  not  only  pro¬ 
hibited  from  alienating  their  lands,  but  alfo  compelled, 
in  their  oath  to  their  lords  paramount,  to  except  the  em¬ 
peror  nominally.,  when  they  fwore  to  ferve  and  aflift  them 
againft  all  their  enemies. 

Frederic  having  fent  commiffaries  to  fuperintend  the 
election  of  new  magiftrates  at  Milan,  the  inhabitants  were 
io  much  provoked  at  this  infringement  of  their  old  pri¬ 
vileges,  that  they  inftulted  the  imperialifts,  revolted,  and 
ref u fed  to  appear  before  the  emperor’s  tribunal.  This  he 
highly  refented,  and  refolved  to  challile  them  feverely ; 
for  which  purpofe  he  lent  for  a  reinforcement  from  Ger¬ 
many,  which  loon  after  arrived  with  the  emprefs,  while 
ye  himfelf  ravaged  Liguria,  declared  the  Milanefe  rebels 
to  the  empire,  and  plundered  and  burnt  the  city  of  Crema, 
■which  was  in  alliance  with  that  of  Milan. 

In  the  mean  time,  pOpe  Adrian  IV.  dying,  two  oppofite 
fa&ions  defied  two  perfons  known  by  the  names  of  Vic¬ 
tor  IT.  and  Alexander  III.  The  emperor’s  allies  neceflarily 
acknowledged  the  pope  chofen  by  him;  and  thofe  princes 
who  were  jealous  of  the  emperor  acknowledged  the  other. 
Victor  II.  Frederic’s  pope,  had  Germany,  Bohemia,  and 
one  half  of  Italy,  on  his  fide;  while  the  reft  fubmitted  to 
Alexander  III.  The  emperor  took  a  fevere  revenge  on 
his  enemies:  Milan  was  razed  from  the  foundation,  and 
fait  llrewed  on  its  ruins;  Brefcia  and  Placentia  were  dif- 
mantled  ;  and  tke  other  cities-  which  had  taken  part  with 
them  were  deprived  of  their  privileges.  Alexander  III. 
however,  who  had  excited  the  revolt,  returned  to  Rome 
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after  the  death  of  his  rival  ;  and  at  his  return  'the  civil 
war  was  renewed.  The  emperor  caufed  another  pope, 
and  after  his  death  a  third,  to  be  defied.  Alexander  then 
lied  to  France,  the  common  afylum  of  every  pope  who 
was  oppreffed  by  the  emperors;  but  the  flames  of  civil 
difeord  which  he  had  raifed  continued  daily  to  lpread. 
3n  1168,  the  cities  of  Italy,  fupported  by  the  Greek  em¬ 
peror  and  the  king  of  Sicily,  entered  into  an  alfociation 
for  the  defence  of  their  liberties  ;  and  the  pope’s  party  at 
length  prevailed.  In  1176,  the  imperial  army,  worn  out 
by  fatigues  and  difeafes,  was  defeated  by  the  confederates, 
and  Frederic  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped.  About  the  fame 
time,  he  was  defeated  at  fea  by  the  Venetians;  and  his 
eldeft  fon  Henry,  who  commanded  his  fleet,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  pope,  in  honour  of  this  vic¬ 
tory,  failed  out  into  the  open  fea,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  lenate;  and,  after  having  pronounced  a  thoufand 
benedictions  on  that  element,  threw  into  it  a  ring  as  a 
mark  of  his  gratitude  and  affeftion.  Hence  the  origin  df 
that  ceremony  which  was  annually  performed  by  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  under  the  notion  of  efpouiing  the  Adriatic.  Thele 
misfortunes  difpofed  the  emperor  towards  a  reconciliation 
with  the  pope ;  but,  reckoning  it  below  his  dignity  to 
make  an  advance,  he  rallied  his  troops,  and  exerted  him¬ 
felf  with  fo  much  vigour  in  repairing  his  lofs,  that  the 
confederates  were  defeated  in  a  battle ;  after  which  he 
made  propofals  of  peace,  which  were  now  joyfully  accept¬ 
ed,  and  Venice  was  the  place  appointed  for  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  The  emperor,  the  pope,  and  a  great  many  princes 
and  cardinals,  attended  ;  and  there  the  emperor,  in  1177, 
put  an  end  to  the  difpute,  by  acknowledging  the  pope, 
killing  his  feet,  and  holding  his  ftirrup  while  he  mounted 
his  mule.  This  reconciliation  was  attended  with  the  fub- 
miflion  of  all  the  towns  of  Italy  which  had  entered  into 
an  affociation  for  their  mutual  defence.  They  obtained 
a  general  pardon,  and  were  left  at  liberty  to  ufe  their  own 
laws  and  forms  of  government,  but  were  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  as  their  fuperiot 
lord.  Calixtus,  the  anti-pope,  finding  himfelf  abandoned 
by  the  emperor  in  confequence  of  this  treaty,  made  alfo 
his  fubmiffion  to  Alexander,  who  received  him  with  great 
humanity;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  for  the  future  thofe 
difturbances  which  had  fo  often  attended  the  elections  of 
the  popes,  he  called  a  general  council,  in  which  it  was 
decreed,  that  no  pope  ftiould  be  deemed  duly  elefted 
without  having  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  favour. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  being  thus  fettled,  Barbaroffa  re¬ 
turned  to  Germany;  and,  having  quieted  fome  difturb¬ 
ances  which  had  arifen  during  his  abfence  in  Italy,  at  lift 
undertook  an  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land  ;  where  hav¬ 
ing  performed  great  exploits,  he  was  drowned  as  he  was 
fwimming  in  the  river  Cydnus,  in  the  year  1190.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Henry  VI.  who  at  the  fame  time 
became  heir  to  the  dominions  of  Sicily  by  the  right  of 
his  wife,  daughter  of  William  king  of  that  country.  Af¬ 
ter  fettling  the  affairs  of  Germany,  the  new  emperor 
inarched  with  an  army  into  Italy,  in  order  to  be  crowned 
by  the  pope,  and  to  recover  the  fucceflion  of  Sicily,  which 
was  ufurped  by  Tanered,  his  wife’s  natural  brother.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affections 
of  the  Lombards,  by  enlarging  the  privileges  of  Genoa, 
Pifa,  and  other  cities  in  his  way  to  Rome;  where  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  the  coronation  was  performed  by  Celeflin  III. 
on  the  day  after  Eafter  in  the  year  1191.  The  pope,  then 
in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  had  no  fooner  placed  the 
crown  upon  Henry’s  head  than  he  kicked  it  off  again,  as 
a  tellimony  of  the  power  refiding  in  the  fovereign  pon¬ 
tiff  to  make  and  unmake  emperors  at  his  pleafure. 

The  coronation  being  over,  Henry  prepared  for  the 
conqueft  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  but  in  this  he  was  oppol'ed 
by  the  pope;  for  though  Celeflin  confldered  Tanered  as 
an  ufturper,  and  defired  to  fee  him  deprived  of  the  crown 
of  Sicily,  which  he  claimed  as  a  fief  of  the  fee,  yet  he  was 
much  more  averfe  to  the  emperor’s  being  put  in  pofieftion 
of  it,  as  that  would  render  him  too  powerful  in  Italy  for 
1  the 
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the  intereft  of  the  church.  Henry,  however,  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  regard  to  the  threats  and  remonftrances  of  his 
holinefs,  took  almoft  all  the  towns  of  Campania,  Calabria, 
and  Apulia;  inverted  the  city  of  Naples;  and  fent  for 
the  Genoefe  fleet,  which  he  had  before  engaged,  to  come 
and  form  the  blockade  by  fea  ;  but  before  its  arrival,  he 
was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  in  confequence  of  a  dread¬ 
ful  mortality  among  his  troops ;  and  all  future  attempts 
upon  Sicily  were  ineffectual  during  the  life  of  Tancred. 

The  whole  reign  of  Henry  from  this  time  feems  to  have 
been  a  continued  train  of  the  moll  abominable  perfidies 
and  cruelties.  Having  treacheroufly  feized  and  impri- 
foned  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  the  manner  related  under 
that  article,  vol.  vi.  p.  577,  he  had  no  fooner  received  the 
ranfom  paid  for  his  royal  captive,  than  he  made  new  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  conqueft  of  Sicily.  As  Tancred  died 
about  this  time,  the  emperor,  with  the  afliftance  of  the 
Genoefe,  accomplilhed  his  purpof'e.  The  queen-dowager 
furrendered  Salerno,  and  her  right  to  the  crowm,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  her  fon  William  fltould  pofl'efs  the  principality 
of  Tarentum  ;  but  Henry  no  fooner  found  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  place,  than  he  ordered  the  infant  king  to  be  caf- 
trated,  to  have  his  eyes  put  out,  and  to  be  confined  in  a 
dungeon.  The  royal  treafure  was  tranfported  to  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  the  queen  and  her  daughter  confined  in  a  convent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emprefs,  though  near  the  age  of 
fifty,  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  named  Frederic  ;  and  Henry 
foon  after  aflembled  a  diet  of  the  princes  of  Germany,  to 
whom  he  explained  his  intentions  of  rendering  the  impe¬ 
rial  crown  hereditary,  in  order  to  prevent  thofe  dilturb- 
ances  which  ufually  attended  the  eleiflion  of  emperors. 
A  decree  parted  for  this  purpofe;  and  Frederic,  yet  in  his 
cradle,  was  declared  king  of  the  Romans.  Soon  after,  the 
emperor,  being  folicited  to  undertake  a  crufade,  obeyed 
the  injunctions  of  the  pope,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  turn  out  to  his  own  advantage.  He  convoked  a 
general  diet  at  Worms,  where  he  folemnly  declared  his 
refolution  of  employing  his  whole  power,  and  even  of  ha¬ 
zarding  his  life,  for  the  accomplifhment  of  fo  holy  an  en- 
terprife  ;  and  he  expatiated  upon  the  fubjeCt  with  fo  much 
eloquence,  that  almoll  the  whole  aflembly  took  the  crols. 
Nay,  fuch  multitudes  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  em¬ 
pire  enlifted  themfelves,  that  Henry  divided  them  into 
three  large  armies  ;  one  of  which,  under  the  command  of 
the  bilhop  of  Mentz,  took  the  route  of  Hungary,  where 
it  was  joined  by  Margaret,  queen  of  that  country,  who 
entered  herfelf  in  this  pious  expedition,  and  actually  end¬ 
ed  her  days  in  Paleftine.  The  fecond  was  aflembled  in 
Lower  Saxony,  and  embarked  in  a  fleet  furnilhed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Lubec,  Hamburg,  Holftein,  and  Friefland; 
and  the  emperor  in  perfon  conducted  the  third  into  Italy, 
in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Normans  in  Naples  and 
Sicily  who  had  rifen  againft  his  government. 

The  rebels  were  humbled ;  and  their  chiefs  were  con¬ 
demned  to  perifli  by  the  moft  excruciating  tortures.  One 
jornandi,  of  the  houfe  of  the  Norman  princes,  eras  tied 
naked  on  a  chair  of  red-hot  iron,  and  crowned  with  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  fame- burning  metal,  which  was  nailed  to  his 
head.  The  emprefs,  fhocked  at  fuch  cruelty,  renounced 
her  faith  to  her  hulband,  and  encouraged  her  countrymen 
to  recover  their  liberties.  Refolution  fprang  from  def- 
pair.  The  inhabitants  betook  themfelves  to  arms;  the 
emprefs  Conftantia  headed  them;  and  Henry,  having  dif- 
miffed  his  troops,  no  longer  thought  neceflary  to  his 
bloody  purpofes,  and  fent  them  to  purfue  their  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  wife, 
and  to  the  conditions  which  fhe  was  pleafed  to  impofe  on 
him  in  favour  of  the  Sicilians.  He  died  at  Medina  in 
1197,  foon  after  this  treaty;  and,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  poi- 
fon  adminitlered  by  the  emprefs. 

The  emperor’s  fon  Frederic  had  already  been  declared 
king  ot  the  Romans,  and  confequently  became  emperor 
on  the  death  of  his  father;  but,  as  Frederic  II.  was  yet  a 
minor,  the  adminiftration  was  committed  to  his  uncle  the 
duke  of  Swabia,  both  by  the  will  of  Henry  and  by  anafl'em- 
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bly  of  the  German  princes.  Other  princes,  however,  in- 
cenfed  to  fee  an  elective  empire  become  hereditary,  held  a 
new  diet  at  Cologne,  and  chofe  Otho  duke  of  Brur.fwick, 
fon  of  Henry  the  Lion.  Frederic’s  title  was  confirmed 
in  a  third  aflembly,  at  Arnfburg;  and  his  uncle,  Philip 
duke  of  Swabia,  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  in  order 
to  give  greater  weight  to  his  adminillration.  Thefe  two 
elections  divided  the  empire  into  two  powerful  faflions; 
and  involved  all  Germany  in  ruin  and  defolation.  Inno¬ 
cent  III.  who  had  fucceeded  Celeftin  in  the  papal  chair, 
threw  himfelf  into  the  fcale  of  Otho,  and  excommunicated 
Philip  and  all  his  adherents.  This  able  and  ambitious 
pontiff  was  a  fworn  enemy  of  the  houfe  of  Swabia ;  not 
from  any  perfonal  animofity,  but  out  of  a  principle  of  po¬ 
licy.  That  houfe  had  long  been  terrible  to  the  popes,  by 
its  continual  poffeflion  of  the  imperial  crown  ;  and  the 
acceflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  made  it 
ft  ill  more  to  be  dreaded.  Innocent,  therefore,  gladly 
feized  the  prefent  favourable  opportunity  for  diverting  it 
of  the  empire,  by  fupporting  the  eledlion  of  Otho,  and 
fowing  divifions  among  the  Swabian  party.  Otho  was 
alfo  patronifed  by  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England  ;  which 
naturally  inclined  the  king  of  France  to  t/ie  fide  of  his 
rival.  Faction  dallied  with  fadion  ;  friendlhip  with  in¬ 
tereft  ;  caprice,  ambition,  or  refentment,  gave  the  fway; 
and  nothing  was  beheld  on  all  hands  but  the  horrors  and 
the  miferies  of  civil  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  emprefs  Conftantia  remained  in  Sicily, 
where  all  was  peace,  as  regent  and  guardian  for  her  in¬ 
fant  fon  Frederic  II.  who  had  been  crowned  king  of  that 
illand,  with  the  confent  of  pope  Celeftin  III.  But  (lie 
alfo  had  her  troubles.  A  new  inveftiture  from  the  holy 
fee  being  neceflary  on  the  death  of  Celeftin,  Innocent 
III.  his  fucceffor,  took  advantage  of  the  critical  fituatiori 
of  affairs  for  aggrandizing  the  papacy  at  the  expence  of 
the  kings  of  Sicily.  They  poftefted,  as  has  been  already 
oblerved,  the  privilege  of  filling  up  vacant  benefices,  and 
of  judging  all  eccleliaftical  caufes  in  the  laft  appeal;  they 
were  really  popes  in  their  own  illand,  though  vaflals  of 
his  holinefs.  Innocent  pretended  that  thefe  powers  had 
been  furreptitioufly  obtained  ;  and  demanded,  that  Con- 
ftantia  fliould  renounce  them  in  the  name  of  her  fon,  and 
do  liege,  pure,  and  Ample,  homage  for  Sicily.  But,  before 
any  thing  was  fettled  relative  to  this  affair,  the  emprefs 
died,  leaving  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  to  the  pope  ; 
fo  that  he  was  enabled  to  prefcribe  what  conditions  he 
thought  proper  to  young  Frederic.  The  troubles  of  Ger¬ 
many  Hill  continued ;  and  the  pope  redoubled  his  efforts 
to  detach  the  princes  and  prelates  from  the  caufe  of  Phi¬ 
lip,  .  notwithllanding  the  remonftrances  of  the  king  of 
France.  But  all  thefe  diffenfions  and  troubles  in  Europe 
did  not  prevent  the  formation  of  another  crufade,  or  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Afia,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Thofe  who  took  the  crofs  were  principally  French  and 
Germans  ;  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  was  their  com¬ 
mander;  and  the  Venetians,  as  greedy  of  wealth  and  power 
as  the  ancient  Carthaginians,  furnilhed  them  with  fliips, 
for  which  they  took  care  to  be  amply  paid  both  in  money 
and  territory.  The  Chriftian  city  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia, 
had  withdrawn  itfelf  from  the  government  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  ;  the  army  of  the  crofs  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obe¬ 
dience  ;  and  it  was  befieged  and  taken,  notwithllanding 
the  threats  and  excommunications  of  the  pope. 

While  the  crufaders  were  fpreading  delolation  through 
the  eall,  Philip  and  Otho  were  in  like  manner  defolating 
the  welt.  At  length  Philip  prevailed;  and  Otho,  obliged 
to  abandon  Germany,  took  refuge  in  England.  Philip, 
elated  with  luccefs,  confirmed  his  election  by  a  fecond  co¬ 
ronation,  and  propoled  an  accommodation  with  the  pope, 
as  the  means  of  finally  eftablilhing  his  throne  ;  but,  before 
it  could  be  brought  about,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  private 
revenge,  as  related  under  the  article' Germany,  vol.  viii. 
p.  480.  Otho  returned  to  Germany  on  the  death  of  Phi¬ 
lip  ;  married  that  prince’s  daughter;  and  was  crowned  at 
Rome  by  pope  Innocent  III.  after  yielding  to  the  holy 
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fee  the  long-clifputed  inheritance  of  the  countefs  Matilda, 
and  confirming  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Italian  ci¬ 
ties.  But  thefe  conceflions,  as  far  at  lead  as  regarded  the 
pope,  were  only  a  facrifice  to  prefent  policy;  Otho,  there¬ 
fore,  no  fooner  found  himfelr  in  a  condition  to  ait  offen- 
fively,  than  he  refumed  his  grant;  and  in  1210  not  only 
recovered  the  pofleflions  of  the  empire,  but  made  hoftile 
Incurfions  into  Apulia,  ravaging  the  dominions  of  young 
Frederic,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  who  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  holy  fee.  For  this  reafon  he  was  ex¬ 
communicated  by  Innocent;  and  Frederic,  now  feventeen 
years  of  age,  was  elected  emperor  by  a  diet  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  princes.  Otho,  however,  on  his  return  to  Germany, 
finding  his  party  ftill  confiderable,  and  not  doubting  that 
he  fliould  be  able  to  bumble  his  rival  by  means  of  bis  fu- 
perior  force,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  uncle  John 
king  of  England,  againft  Philip  Augultus  king  of  France, 
A.  D.  1413.  The  unfortunate  battle  of  Bouvines,  where 
the  confederates  were  defeated,  completed  the  fate  of 
Otho.  He  attempted  to  retreat  into  Germany,  but  was 
prevented  by  young  Frederic  ;  who  had  marched  into  the 
empire  at  the.- head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  was  every 
where  received  with  open  arms.  Thus  abandoned  by  all 
the  princes  of-Germany,  and  altogether  without  refource, 
Otho  retired  to  Brunfvvick,  where  he  lived  four  years  as 
a  private  man,  dedicating  his  time  to  the  duties  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

Frederic- II.  being  now  univerfally  acknowledged  em¬ 
peror,  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  iai  5,  with  great 
magnificence  ;  when,  in  order  to  preferve  the  favour  of 
the  pope,  he  added  to  the  other  folemnities  of  his  coro¬ 
nation  a  vow’  to  go  in  perfon  to  the  Holy  Land,  which 
however  he  never  intended  to  do;  and  in  1225,  the  pope, 
incenfed  at  the  lofs  of  Damietta,  wrote  a  fevere  letter  to 
him,  taxing  him  with  having  facrificed  the  intereils  of 
Chriftianity  by  delaying  fo  long  the  performance  of  his 
vow,  and  threatening  him  with  immediate  excommunica¬ 
tion  if  he  did  not  inftantly  depart  with  an  army  into  Alia. 
Frederic,  exafperated  at  theie  reproaches,  renounced  all 
correfpondence  with  the  court  of  Rome ;  renewed  his  ec- 
cletiattical  jurifdiftion  in  Sicily;  filled  up  vacant  fees  and 
benefices;  and  expelled  fome  bifhops,  who  were  creatures 
of  the  pope,  on  pretence  of  their  being  concerned  in 
practices  againft  the  ltate. 

The  pope  at  firtt  threatened  the  emperor  with  the  thun¬ 
der  of  the  church,  for  prefuming  to  lift  up  his  hand 
againft  the  fandluary;  but,  finding  Frederic  not  to  be  in¬ 
timidated,  he  became  fenfible  of  his  own  imprudence  in 
wantonly  incurring  the  refentment  of  fo  powerful  a  prince, 
and  thought  proper  to  foothe  him  by  fubmiflive  apologies 
and  gentle  exhortations.  They  were  accordingly  recon¬ 
ciled,  and  conferred  together  at  Veroli  in  1226;  where 
the  ernperor,  as  a  proof  of  his  fincere  attachment  to  the 
church,  publifhed  fome  very  fevere  edicts  againft  herefy, 
•which  teem  to  have  authoriled  the  tribunal  of  the  inqui- 
fition.  A  folemn  aflembly  was  afterwards  held  at  Feren- 
tino,  where  both  the  pope  and  the  emperor  were  prefent, 
together  with  John  de  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem, 
who  was  come  to  Europe  to  demand  fuccours  againft  the 
the  foldan  of  Egypt.  John  had  an  only  daughter  named 
Yolanda,  whom  he  propofed  as  a  wife  to  the  emperor, 
■with  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem  as  her  dower,  on  condition 
that  Frederic  fhould  within  two  years  perform  the  vow 
he  had  made  to  lead  an  army  into  the  Holy  Land.  Fre¬ 
deric  married  her  on  thefe  terms,  becaufe  he  chofe  to 
pleafe  the  pope  ;  and  fince  that  time  the  kings  of.  Sicily 
have  taken  the  titlc-of  king  of.  Jerufalem.  But  the  emperor 
was  in  no  hurry  to  go  and  conquer  his  wife's  portion, 
having  bufinefs  of  more  importance  on  his  hands  at  home. 
The  chief  cities  of  Lombardy  had  entered  into  a  fecret 
league  with  a  view,  to  renounce  his  authority.  He  con- 
v  ked  a  diet  at  Cremona,  where  all  the  German. and  I  ta¬ 
li  n  noblemen  were  fummoned  to  attend.  A  variety  of 
fubjects  were  there  difc  lifted;  but  nothing  of  confequence 
was  fettled.  An  accommodation,  however,  was  foou  af¬ 


ter  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope;  who,  a's- 
umpire  of  the  difpute,  decreed,  that  the  emperor  fhould' 
lay  afuie  his  refentment  againft  the  confederate  towns, 
and  that  the  towns  fhould  furnilh  and  maintain  four  hun¬ 
dred  knights  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Peace  being  thus  concluded,  Honorius  reminded  the 
emperor  of  his  vow;  Frederic  promifed  compliance;  but 
his  holinefs  died  before  he  could  fee  the  execution  of  a 
project  which  he  feemed  to  have  fo  much  ac  heart.  He 
was  fucceeded  in  the  papal  chair  by  Gregory  IX.  brother 
of  Innocent  III.  who,  purfuing  the  fame  line  of  policy, 
urged  the  departure  of  Frederic  for  the  Holy  Land  ;  and, 
finding  the  emperor  ftill  backward,  declared  him  incapa¬ 
ble  of  the  imperial  dignity,  as  having  incurred  the  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication.  Frederic,  incenfed  at  fuch- 
infolence,  ravaged  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  was 
atftually  excommunicated.  The  animofity  between  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  revived;  the  pope  was  obliged  to 
quit  Rome  ;  and  Italy  became  a  feene  of  war  and  defola- 
tion,  or  rather  of  an  hundred  civil  wars  ;  which,  by  in¬ 
flaming  the  minds  and  exciting  the  refentment  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  princes,  accuftorned  them  but  too  much  to  the  horrid, 
practices  of  poifoning  and  affaftination. 

During  thefe  tranfaCtions,  Frederic,  in  order  to  remove, 
the  caule  of  all  thefe  troubles,  and  gratify  the  prejudices 
of  a  fuperltitious  age,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  refolved 
to  perform  his  vow  ;  and  he  accordingly  embarked  for 
the  Holy  Land,  leaving  the  affairs  of  Italy  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Rinaldo  duke  of  Spoleto.  The  pope  prohibited 
his  departure  before  he  fliould  be  abfolved  from  the  cen- 
fures  of  the  church  ;  but  Frederic  went  in  contempt  of. 
the  church,  and  fucceeded  better  than  any  perfon  who 
had  gone  before  him.  He  did  not  indeed  defolate  Alia*, 
and  gratify  the  barbarous  zeal  of  the  times  by  fpilling  the. 
blood  of  infidels;  but  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Miliden,. 
foldan  of  Egypt  and  mailer  -if  Syria  ;  by  which  the  end 
of  his  expedition  feemed  fully  anfwered.  The  foldan 
ceded  to  him  Jerufalem  and  its  territory  as  far  as  Joppa  ; 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth,,  and  all  the  country  between  Jeru¬ 
falem  and  Ptolemais;  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  neighbouring 
territories;  in  return  for  which,  the  emperor  granted  the 
Saracens  a  truce  of  ten  years;  and  in  1230  prudently  re¬ 
turned  to  Italy,  where  his  pretence  was  much  wanted. 

Frederic’s  reign,  after  his  return  from  the  eaft,  was  one 
continued  quarrel  with  the  popes.  The  cities  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  had  revolted  during  his  abfence,  at  the  mitigation 
of  Gregory  IX.  and  before  they  could  be  reduced,  the 
fame  pontiff  excited  the  emperor’s  foil  Henry,  who  had 
been  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  to  rebel  againft  his  fa¬ 
ther.  The  rebellion  was  fupprefled,  the  prince  was  con¬ 
fined,  and  the  emperor  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  afi'oeiated  towns.  But  his  troubles  were  not  yet  ended. 
The  pope  excommunicated  him  anew,  and  lent  a  bull, 
filled  with  the  mod  abfurd  and  ridiculous  language,  into 
Germany,  in  order  to  fow  divifion  between  Frederic  and 
the  princes  of  the  empire. 

Frederic  retorted  in  the  fame  drain,  in  his  apology  to 
the  princes  of  Germany,  calling  Gregory  the  Great  Dragon , 
the  Autichriji,  &c.  The  emperor’s  apology  was  fuftained 
in  Germany  ;  and,  finding  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  that  quarter,  he  refolved  to  take  ample  vengeance 
on  the  pope  and  his  aflbeiates.  For  that  purpofe  lie 
marched  to  Rome,  where  he  thought  his  party  was  ltrong 
enough  to  procure  him  adiniflion  ;  but  this  favourite 
fclieme  was  defeated  by  the  activity  of  Gregory,  who  or¬ 
dered  3  crufade  to  be  preached  againft  the  emperor,  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  a  ttep  which  incenfed  Fre¬ 
deric  fo  much,  that  lie  ordered  all  his  prifoners  who  wore 
the  crofs  to  be  expofed  to  the  molt  cruel  tortures.  The 
two  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  continued  to 
rage  with  greater  violence  than  ever,  inyolving  cities, 
diltridts,  and  even  private  families,  in  troubles,  divitions; 
and  civil  butchery  ;  no  quarter  being  given  on  either 
fide.  Meanwhile  Gregory  IX.  died,  and  was  tucceeded 
in  the  fee  or  Rome  by  Celeftin  IV.  and  afterwards  by  In- 
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noeent  IV.  formerly  cardinal  Fiefque,  who  had  always 
exprefled  the  greateft  regard  for  the  emperor  and  his  in- 
terell.  Frederic  was  accordingly  congratulated  upon  this 
occafion ;  but,  having  more  penetration  than  thole  about 
him,  he  fagely  replied,  “I  fee  little  reafon  to  rejoice;  the 
cardinal  was  my  friend,  but  the  pope  will  be  my  enemy.” 
Innocent  foon  proved  the  juftice  of  this  conjecture.  He 
attempted  to  negociate  a  peace  for  Italy  ;  but,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  from  Frederic  his  exorbitant  demands,  and 
in  fear  for  the  fafety  of  his  own  perfon,  he  fled  into  France, 
affembled  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  and  in  1245  de- 
pofed  the  emperor. 

Conrad,  the  emperor’s  fecond  fon,  had  already  been 
declared  king  of  the  Romans,  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Henry,  which  foon  followed  his  confinement ;  but,  the 
empire  being  now  declared  vacant  by  the  pope,  the  Ger¬ 
man  bilhops,  (for  none  of  the  princes  were  prefent,)  at 
the  inftigation  of  his  holinefs,  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  new  emperor;  and  they  chofe  Henry  landgrave  of 
Thuringia,  who  was  ftyled  in  derifion,  the  King  of  Piiejls. 
Innocent  now  renewed  the  crufade  againft  Frederic.  It 
was  proclaimed  by  the  preaching  friars,  fince  called  Do¬ 
minicans,  and  the  minor  friars,  known  by  the  name  of 
Cordeliers  or  Francifcans.  The  pope,  however,  did  not 
confine  himfelf  to  thefe  meafures  only,  but  engaged  in 
confpiracies  againft  the  life  of  an  emperor  who  had  dared 
to  refift  the  decree  of  a  council,  and  oppofe  the  whole 
body  of  the  monks  and  zealots.  Frederic’s  life  was  feve- 
ral  times  in  danger  from  plots,  poifonings,  and  afl'aflina- 
tions ;  which  induced  him,  it  is  laid,  to  make  choice  of 
Mahometan  guards,  who,  he  was  certain,  would  not  be 
•under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  fuperftition. 

About  this  time  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia  dying,  the 
fame  prelates  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  creating  one 
emperor  made  another ;  namely,  William  count  of  Hol¬ 
land,  a  young  nobleman  twenty  years  of  age,  who  bore 
the  fame  contemptuous  title  with  his  predeceflbr.  For¬ 
tune,  which  had  hitherto  favoured  Frederic,  l'eemed  now 
to.  deleft  him.  He  was  defeated  before  Parma,  which  he 
had  long  befieged  ;  and  to  complete  his  misfortune,  he 
foon  after  learned,  that  his  natural  fon  Entius,  whom  he 
had  made  king  of  Sardinia,  w’as  worfted  and  taken  pri- 
foner  by  the  Bolognefe. 

In  this  extremity  Frederic  retired  to  his  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  order  to  recruit  his  army ;  and  there  died  of  a 
fever  in  the  year  1250.  After  his  death,  the  affairs  of 
Germany  fell  into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  Italy  conti¬ 
nued  long  in  the  fame  diftracled  ftate  in  which  he  had 
left  it.  The  clergy  took  arms  againft  the  laity;  the  weak 
were  opprefled  by  the  ftrong  ;  and  all  laws  divine  and 
human  were  difregarded.  After  the  death  of  Frederic’s 
fon  Conrad,  who  had  afl'umed  the  imperial  dignity  as  fuc- 
celfor  to  his  father,  and  the  death  of  his  competitor  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Holland,  a  variety  of  candidates  appeared  fan  the 
empire,  and  feveral  were  elected  by  different  faCHons  ; 
among  whom  was  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to 
Henry  II.  king  of  England  ;  but  no  emperor  was  properly 
acknowledged  till  the  year  1273,  when  Rodolph  count  of 
Hapfburg  was  unanimoully  railed  to  the  vacant  throne. 
During  the  interregnum  which  preceded  the  election  of 
Rodolph,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Hungary,  entirely  freed 
themfelves  from  the  homage  they  were  wont  to  pay  to  the 
empire  ;  and  about  the  lame  time  feveral  German  cities 
ereCted  a  municipal  form  of  government,  which  has  but 
lately  been  abolilhed.  Lubec,  Cologne,  Brunfwic,and  Dant- 
zic,  united  for  their  mutual  defence  againft  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  great  lords,  by  a  famous  aft’ociation,  called 
the  Hanfeatic  league ;  and  thefe  towns  were  afterwards  joined 
by  eighty  others,  belonging  to  different  ftates,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  commercial  republic.  Italy  alfo,  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  afl'umed  a  new  plan  of  government.  That 
freedom  for  which  the  cities  of  Lombardy  had  lo  long 
ftruggled,  was  confirmed  to  them  for  a  Ann  of  money  ; 
they  were  emancipated  by  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  Si- 
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cily  likewile  changed  its  government  and  its  prince  ;  for  a 
particular  account  of  which  revolution,  lee  Sicily. 

From  the  time  of  Frederic  II.  we  may  date  the  ruin  of 
the  German  power  in  Italy.  The  Florentines,  the  Pi- 
fans,  the  Genoefe,  the  Luccans,  &c.  became  independent, 
and  could  not  again  be  reduced.  The  power  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  in  Ihort,  was  in  a  manner  annihilated,  when  Henry 
VII.  undertook  to  reltore  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.  For  this  purpofe  a  diet  was  held  at  Frankfort, 
where  proper  fupplies  being  granted  for  the  emperor’s 
journey,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Roman  expedition >. 
he  let  out  for  Italy,  accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Aultria 
and  Bavaria,  the  archbithop  of  Triers,  the  bilhop  of 
Liege,  the  counts  of  Savoy  and  Flanders,  and  other  noble¬ 
men,  together  with  the  militia  of  all  the  imperial  towns. 
Italy  was  ftill  divided  by  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines,  who  butchered  one  another  without  humanity 
or  remorfe.  But  their  conteft  was  no  longer  the  fame  ; 
it  was  not  now  a  ftruggle  between  the  empire  and  the 
priefthood,  but  between  faction  and  faction,  inflamed  by 
mutual  jealoufies  and  animofities..  Pope  Clement  V.  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  which  was  in  the  anarchy 
of  popular  government.  The  Colonnas,  the  Urfini,  and 
the  Roman  barons,  divided  the  city;  and  this  divifion  was 
the  caufe  of  a  long  abode  of  the  popes  in  France,  fo  that 
Rome  feemed  equally  loft  to  the  popes  and  the  emperors. 
Sicily  was  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  in 
confequence  of  the  famous  mallacre  called  the  Sicilian  vef- 
pers,  which  delivered  that  island  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
French.  Carobert,  king  of  Hungary,  difputed  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  with  his  uncle  Robert,  fon  of  Charles  II. 
of  the  houfe  of  Anjou.  The’houfeof  Elte  had  eftablilhed 
itfelf  at  Ferrara;  and  the  Venetians  wanted  to  make  them¬ 
felves  mafters  of  that  country.  The  old  league  of  the 
Italian  cities  no  longer  fubfifted.  It  had  been  formed 
with  no  other  view  than  to  oppofe  the  emperors ;  and, 
fince  they  had  neglected  Italy,  the  cities  were  wholly  em¬ 
ployed  in  aggrandizing  themfelves,  at  the  expence  of  each 
other.  The  Florentines  and  the  Genoefe  made  war  upon 
the  republic  of  Pifa.  Every  city  was  alio  divided  into 
factions  within  itfelf.  In  the  midlt  of  tliele  troubles  Hen¬ 
ry  VII.  appeared  in  Italy  in  the  year  1311,  and  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  at  Milan.  But 
the  Guelphs  had  concealed  the  old  iron  crown  of  the 
Lombard  kings,  as  if  the  right  of  reigning  were  attached 
to  a  Anall  circlet  of  metal.  Henry  ordered  a  new  crown 
to  be  made,  with  which  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  was 
performed. 

Cremona  was  the  firft  place  that  ventured  to  oppofe  the 
emperor.  He  reduced  it  by  force,  and  laid  it  under  heavy 
contributions.  Parma,  Vicenza,  and  Placentia,  made 
peace  with  him  on  realonable  -conditions.  Padua  paid 
100,000  crowns,  and  received  an  imperial  officer  as  go¬ 
vernor.  The  Venetians  prelented  Henry  with  a  large  funi 
of  money,  an  imperial  crown  of  gold  enriched  with  dia¬ 
monds,  and  a  chain  of  very  curious  workmanlhip.  Bre- 
feia  made  a  defperate  refiftance,  and  fuftained  a  very  le- 
vere  fiege  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  emperor’s  brother 
was  flain,  and  his  army  diminifhed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  inhabitants  marched  out  under  the  command  of  their 
prefect  Thibault  de  Drulfati,  and  gave  him  battle  ;  but 
they  u'ere  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  after  an  obftinate  en¬ 
gagement  5  and  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  their  city 
was  difmantled.  From  Brefcia,  Henry  marched  to  Genoa,, 
wdiere  he  was  received  with  cxprellions  of  joy,  and  fplen- 
didly  entertained.  He  next  proceeded  to  Rome  ;  where, 
after  much  bloodftied,  he  received  the  imperial  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  cardinals.  Clement  V.  who  had 
originally  invited  Henry  into  Italy,  growing  jealous  of 
his  fuccefs,  had  leagued  with  Robert  king  of  Naples  and 
the  Urfini  faction,  to  oppoie  his  entrance  into  Rome.  He 
entered  it  in  fpite  of  them  by  the  afiiltance  of  the  Colon- 
nas.  Now  mailer  ol  that  ancient  city,  Henry  appointed 
it  a  governor;  and  ordered,  that  all  the  cities  and  ftates 
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of  Italy  fiiould  pay  .lilm  an  annual  tribute.  In  this  order 
he  comprehended  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  he  was 
going  to  make  good  his  claim  of  fuperiority  by  arms, 
when  he  died  at  Benevento  in  1313,  as  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed,  of  poifon  given  him  by  a  Dominican  friar,  in  the 
confecrated  wine  of  the  facrament. 

The  efforts  of  Henry  VII.  were  unable  to  reftore  the 
imperial  power  in  Italy.  From  this  time  the  authority  of 
the  emperor  in  that  country  confided  in  a  great  meafure 
in  the  conveniency  which  the Ghibelines  found  in  oppof- 
ing  their  enemies  under  the  fanftion  of  his  name.  The 
power  of  the  pope  was  much  of  the  fame  nature.  He  was 
lefs  regarded  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  country  in  Chrif- 
tendom.  There  was  indeed  a  great  party  who  called 
themfelves  Guelphs ;  but  they  affedfed  this  diftinttion  only 
to  keep  themfelves  independent  of  the  imperialifts  ;  and 
the  dates  and  princes  who  called  themfelves  Guelphs  paid 
little  more  acknowledgment  to  his  holinefs  than  fhelrering 
themfelves  under  his  name  and  authority.  The  moll  def- 
perate  wars  were  carried  on  by  the  different  cities  againft 
each  other;  and  in  tliefe  wars  CaftruccioCaftruccani,  and 
fir  John  Hawkwood  an  Englifhman,  are  celebrated  as  he¬ 
roes.  A  detail  of  tliefe  tranfaftions  would  furnifh  mate¬ 
rials  for  many  volumes ;  but  after  all  feems  to  be  but  of  lit¬ 
tle  importance,  f  ace  nothing  material  was  effected  by  the 
utmoli  efforts  of  valour,  and  the  belligerent  dates  were 
commonly  obliged  to  make  peace  without  any  advantage 
on  either  fide.  By  degrees,  however,  this  martial  fpirit 
fubfided;  and  in  the  year  1492,  the  Italians  were  fo  lit¬ 
tle  capable  of  refifting  an  enemy,  that  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  fix  weeks, 
and  might  eafily  have  fubdued  the  whole  country,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  own  imprudence.  Another  attempt  on 
Italy  was  made  by  Louis  XII.  and  a  third  by  Francis  I. 
as  related  under  the  article  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  696,  698. 
In  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  an  obdinate  war 
was  carried  on  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  in 
which  the  Italian  dates  bore  a  very  confiderable  fhare. 
The  war  concluded  in  1660,  with  very  little  advantage  to 
the  French,  who  had  been  always  unfuccefsful  in  their 
Italian  wars.  The  like  bad  fuccefs  attended  them  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  in  the  war  which  commenced  between 
Britain  and  Spain  in  the  year  1740.  But  the  particulars 
of  tliefe  wars,  with  regard  to  the  different  dates  of  Italy, 
naturally  fall  to  be  confidered  under  the  hidory  of  thofe 
Hates  in  which  the  country  was  till  lately  divided. 

No  period  of  the  hidory  of  Italy  has  been  of  more  im¬ 
portance,  or  afforded  a  more  rapid  fuccefiion  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  events,  than  that  which  has  elapfed  fince  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  French  revolution.  In  1792,  Savoy 
was  overrun  by  the  French,  and  formally  annexed  to  the 
new  republic.  In  1796  and  1797,  Corfica  was  added  to 
France,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Italy,  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  dates,  were  alfo  fubdued  and  revolutionized  after  the 
model  of  the  French  government  which  then  prevailed. 
See  France,  vol.  vii.  p.819-823,  829,  830.  Cisalpine 
Republic,  vol.  iv.  p.  616.  Ligurian  and  Roman  Re¬ 
publics. 

By  the  peace  of  Campio  Formio,  in  1797,  the  date  of 
Venice  was  totally  overthrown,  and  its  territories  were  di¬ 
vided  between  the  Cifalpine  Republic  and  the  emperor  of 
Germany.,  who  erefled  his  portion  into  a  new  province, 
\mder  the  name  of  Maritime  Audria.  In  the  beginning  of 
J799,  Naples,  Piedmont,  and  Tufcany,  fhared  the  fate  of 
the  reft  of  the  peninfula,  and  were  likewife  new  modelled 
in  the  democratic  form,  by  the  appellations  of  the  Neapo¬ 
litan,  Etrufcan,  and  Piedmontefe,  Republics.  The  kings 
of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
iflands  fo  named ;  the  papal  hierarchy  itfelf  was  over¬ 
thrown,  and  pope  Pius  VI.  carried  prifoner  to  France, 
where  he  died  not  long  afterwards.  In  confequence,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  recal  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  being  lent  on  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  the 
rapid  fucceffes  of  the  Audrian,  Ruffian,  and  Britiffi,  arms. 


the  new  republics  erected  in  this  peninfula  were  quickly 
overthrown,  and  the  old  forms  of  government  redored  in 
1 799- 

On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt  in  1799,  things 
once  more  experienced  a  confiderable  change ;  though 
they  were  by  no  means  carried  to  fo  high  a  democratic 
pitch  as  before;  that  general  having,  on  his  elevation  to 
■the  fupreme  power  in  France,  adopted  a  very  different 
ifydem  of  politics  from  what  he  formerly  profelfed.  The 
Cifalpine  Republic  was  indeed  redored  in  1800  ;  and  was, 
with  fome  acceffion  of  territory,  transformed  into  the  Ita¬ 
lian  Republic.  The  following  new  divilion  of  this  date, 
into  twelve  departments  and  forty-fix  diltriCts,  was  pub- 
lilhed  on  the  13th  of  May  1801. 


Departments. 


Agogna  -  - 


Lario 


Glona  -  - 


Serio 


Mella 


Upper  Po 


Mincio 


Crodolo  - 
Panaro  - 


Lower  Po  - 


Reno  - 


Rubicon 


D  if!  riels, 
f  Novara  - 
I  Vigevano 
Domo  d’Offola  - 
|  Varallo  -  -  - 

l^Arona  -  -  - 

C Como  -  -  - 

J  Varefe  - 

j  Sondrio  -  -  - 

[  Lecco  -  -  - 

f  Milan  - 
I  Pavia  -  -  -  - 

4  Monza  -  -  - 

^Gallarate  -  -  - 

(  Bergamo 
J  Clufone  - 
4  Treviglio 
|_Breno  -  -  - 

f  Brefcia  -  - 

I  Chiari  - 

J  Verola  -  -  - 

j^Salo  -  -  - 

{Cremona  -  -  - 

Crema  - 

Lodi  -  -  -  - 

Cafal  Major  -  - 

{Mantua  -  -  - 
Rovero  -  -  - 

Verona  - 
Cadiglione  -  - 
f  Reggio  -  -  - 

^  Mafia  and  Carrara 

{Modena  - 
Cadelnuovo  -  - 

{Ferrara  - 
Comacchio  -  - 

Rovigo  - 
r  Bologna  -  -  - 
J  Imola  -  -  -  - 
3  Cento  -  -  - 

^Vergato  - 
rCefena  - 

|  Forli  -  -  -  - 
j  Faenza  - 
\  Ravenna  - 
I  Rimini  -  -  - 

l^Pefaro  - 


Population. 

-  73>042J 

-  95,562  I 

-  4°, 849  y 

-  48,285 1 

-  89,47 5 j 

-  118,465 1 

-  89,371  ! 

88,641  r 

-  75>417  J 

-  217,80-4 

-  11 9,!°5  l 

-  78,202  r 

-  1 1 1,120  J 

-  137,2614 

-  41,361  I 

-  75, 217  [ 

-  40,303  J 

-  145,035  1 

-  58,852  I 

-  69,901  r 

-  59,837 J 

-  110,642! 

-  86,039 ! 

-  85,307  r 

-  79,°9I  J 

-  83,0254 

-  80,178  I 

-  81,575  r 

-  45,551  J 
137,1871 

42,608  j 

*5°, 9441 
49,226  J 

109,9471 
45,603  l 

7U950  J 

180,148  4 
1 16,728  I 
71,142  r 
53,823  J 
68,046-1 

39,253  ( 

52,286  1 
47,252  f 
62,736  | 
35>273j 


Capitals. 


-  Novara. 


Como. 


Milan. 


Bergamo. 


Brefcia 


Cremona, 


Mantua. 


Reggio. 

Modena. 


Ferrara. 


Bologna. 


Cefena. 


A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  July  1801, 
the  Ligurian  Republic  was  alfo  redored,  but  the  Etrufcan 
was  erected  into  a  monarchy,  by  the  ftyle  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hetruria,  and  given  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Parma. 
See  Hetruria,  vol.  ix.  p.  831.  The  greater  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  was  redored  to  the  pope,  and  a 
concordat  entered  into  with  Pius  VII.  Peace  was  made 
between  the  French  republic  and  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  Piedmont  and  Montferrat  were  annexed  to 
France. 

This  order  of  things  was  not  oflong  duration.  Bona¬ 
parte,  having  afl'umed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  France  in 
1  *  1805, 
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783 s,  converted  the  Italian  republic  into  a  monarchy,  of 
which  he  proclaimed  and  crowned  himfelf  king;  and  an¬ 
nexed  the  Ligurian  republic,  with  Genoa  its  capital,  to 
the  already  colollal  dominions  of  France.  See  vol.  vii. 
p.  866,  7.  Thefe  indications  of  a  plan  of  unbounded  ag¬ 
grandizement  alarmed  the  yet  remaining  independent 
powers  of  the  continent.  Auftria  and  Ruflia  united  to 
curb  the  ambition  of  the  ruler  of  France ;  but  the  diiaftrous 
battle  of  Aufteriitz  put  an  end  to  the  fliort  ltruggle,  and 
Aultria  was  obliged  to  purchafe  peace  by  the  ceflion  of 
Venice  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Naples,  which  had  been 
perfuaded  to  join  the  coalition  againlt  the  conqueror,  was 
next  deftined  to  feel  his  vengeance.  A  French  army  was 
lent  into  that  country,  which  was  gradually  reduced;  the 
reigning  family,  as  ufual,  fought  refuge  in  Sicily ;  and 
Jofeph  Bonaparte  was  appointed  by  his  brother  to  the 
vacant  throne.  In  tSo8,  Hetruria  was  returned  with  the 
fame  facility  as  it  had  been  bellowed,  and  declared  an 
integral  part  of  the  French  empire.  The  pope  was  at  the 
lame  time  deprived  of  the  fovereignty  ot  the  Ecclefiattical 
State,  which  he  had  till  then  been  fuifered  to  retain ;  and, 
on  the  2 ilt  of  May,  1808,  the  papal  territories  were  for¬ 
mally  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  declared  to 
conftitute  the  three  new  departments  of  the  Metauro,  Mu- 
fone,  and  Tronto. 

By  a  decree  dated  Offtober  10,  1809,  it  is  direfled,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  fhall  form  fix  military  divifions;  the 
firlt  to  comprehend  the  departments  of  Agogna,  Coni, 
Lario,  and  Adda,  and  the  head-quarters  to  be  at  Milan  ; 
the  fecond  to  confift  of  thole  of  Mella,  Serio,  and  Upper 
Po  ;  the  third,  of  the  Mincio  and  the  Lower  Po,  head¬ 
quarters  Mantua;  the  fourth,  of  the  Reno,  Rubicon,  Pa- 
naro,  and  Croftolo,  head-quarters  Bologna  ;  the  fifth,  of 
the  Metauro,  Mufone,  and  Tronto,  head-quarters  Ancona ; 
and  the  fixth,  of  the  Bocchiglione,  Brenta,  Piava,  Taglia- 
inento,  Adriatic  Sea,  and  Palferiana,  head-quarters  Venice. 

The  treaty  of  Schonbrunn,  which  lucceeded  the  new 
and  unfortunate  conflict  in  which  Aultria  was  once 
more  engaged,  transferred  to  France  all  the  polfelfions  yet 
remaining  to  the  former  power  in  Italy.  This  tract  of 
coalt,  compofing  the  provinces  of  lltria,  Fiume,  the  Lit- 
torale,  and  Dalmatia,  was  incorporated  with  other  con¬ 
tiguous  countries  ceded  at  the  fame  time,  under  the  name 
of  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  (fee  vol.  x.  p.  850  ;)  fo  that  now 
the  whole  of  this  peninfula  virtually  forms  but  a  fubordi- 
nate  member  of  the  gigantic  empire  of  France. 

By  a  decree  of  the  5th  of  Augult,  1811,  “the  territories 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  are  fituated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Enza,  are  united  to  France.  The 
territories  belonging  to  the  empire,  which  are  fituated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Enza,  are  united  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  courfe  of  the  river  Enza,  from  its  mouth  to 
its  fource,  lhall  therefore  be  the  boundary  between  France 
and  Italy.  From  the  fource  of  the  Enza,  the  boundary 
fhall  proceed  along  the  fummit  of  the  Apennines  to  the 
prefent  frontier  of  the  Garfaguana,  and  of  the  ancient 
Tufcany.  The  boundaries  ot  ancient  Tulcany  lhall  be 
preferved  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
imperial  fief  of  Vernio  lhall  be  united  to  France.  The 
canton  of  Gordinovo  and  Villafranca,  dependent  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  but  encloled  ufithin  the  French  terri¬ 
tory,  are  united  to  France.  The  boundary  between  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Illyrian  provinces  fiiall  follow 
the  courfe  of  the  Ifonzo,  from  its  mouth  to  its  fource. 
From  the  fource  of  the  Ifonzo  towards  the  north,  the 
boundary  lhall  lkirt  the  territory  of  Weilfenfels  and  Tar- 
vis,  which  lhall  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  and  then 
lhall  proceed  by  the  fummit  of  the  Julian  Alps,  eaft  and 
weft,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol.” 

GENERAL  VIEW  and  PRESENT  STATE. 

Italy,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  prefents  fuch  a  variety  of 
fcenery,  decorated  with  fuch  noble  architeflure,  and  ve¬ 
nerable  remains  of  ancient  art,  amidft  a  climate  generally 
ferene,  though  liable  to  violent  rains,  and  fuch  delicious 
Vox.  XI.  No,  768. 
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tints  of  aerial  perfpeflive,  that  the  painter  of  landfcape 
is  enraptured,  and  can  render  but  feeble  juftice  to  the 
pielurefque  features  and  glowing  hues  of  nature.  Tu  the 
northern  divilion  the  fublime  fcenery  of  the  Alps  is  con- 
trailed  with  the  fertile  plains,  through  which  many  clafi- 
fical  ftreams  glide  into  the  Po.  In  the  centre  there  are 
many  marlhes  and  Handing  waters,  which  occafion  what 
is  called  the  mal  aria ,  or  a  pernicious  dillemperature  of 
the  air;  but  the  varied  ridge  of  the  Apennines  and  the 
beautiful  profpefts  of  Florence  and  Tivoli  excite  univer- 
fal  admiration.  A  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
is  mountainous,  but  the  country  generally  beautiful  ;  yet, 
in  addition  to  the  fiery  eruptions  of  Vefuvius  and  Etna, 
it  is  expofed  to  the  terrible  effects  of  frequent  earthquakes ; 
and  the  enervating  firocco,  or  dqvaftating  wind. 

Italy  is  interfered  with  rivers  in  aimoft  every  direction, 
of  which  the  Po  is  by  far  the  mod  extenfive.  This  noble 
river,  celebrated  from  the  early  ages  of  Grecian  mytho¬ 
logy,  and  called  by  the  ancients  Padus  and  Eridanus,  rifes 
from  mount  Vefula,  or  Vifo,  on  the  confines  of  France  and 
Italy,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  mount  Dauphin  in  Dau- 
phine,  and  Saluzzo  in  Piedmont,  being  aimoft  central 
between  them,  at  the  diftance  of  about  eighteen  Englilh 
miles  from  each.  Thus  delcending  from  the  centre  of  the 
wellern  Alps,  the  Po  paffes  to  the  north-eaft  of  Saluzzo, 
by  Carignan,  to  Turin;  receiving  even  in  this  fliort  Ipace 
many  livers,  as  the  Varrita,  Maira,  and  Grana,  from  the 
fouth ;  and  from  the  north,  the  Felice,  Sagon,  and  others. 
Moll  of  thefe  ftreams  having  had  a  longer  courfe  than 
what  is  called  that  of  the  Po  ;  the  Maira,  for  inftance, 
might  perhaps  be  more  jultly  regarded  as  the  principal 
river:  nay,  the  Tanaro,  which  flows  into  the  Po  feme 
miles  below  Alexandria,  might  perhaps  claim,  in  the  river 
Slura,  a  more  remote  fource  than  the  Po  itfelf.  After 
leaving  the  walls  of  Turin,  the  Po  receives  innumerable 
rivers  and  rivulets  from  the  Alps  in  the  north,  and  the 
Apennines  in  the  fouth.  Among  the  former  may  be  named 
the  Doria,  the  Tefino,  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  the  Mincio  r 
to  the  eafl  of  which  the  Adige  defeends  from  the  Alps  of 
Tyrol,  and,  refufing  to  blend  his  waters  with  the  Po, 
purfues  his  courfe  to  the  gulf  of  Venice.  From  the  fouth 
the  Po  firft  receives  the  copious  Alpine  liver  Tanaro, 
itfelf  fwelled  by  the  Belba,  Bormida,  and  other  ftreams : 
the  other  fouthern  rivers  are  of  far  lefs  confequence;  but 
among  them  may  be  named  the  Trebbia,  the  river  of 
Parma,  and  the  Panaro,  which  joins  the  Po  at  Stellato, 
011  the  weftern  frontier  of  Ferrara. 

In  the  central  part  appears  the  Arno,  which  rifes  in 
the  Apennines,  and  flows  by  Florence  and  Pifa  into  the 
gulf  of  Genoa.  The  Tiber,  an  immortal  dream,  is  by 
far  the  molt  confiderable  in  the  fouth  of  Italy,  rifing  near 
the  fource  of  Arno,  fouth-eall  of  St.  Marino,  and  palling 
by  Perugia,  and  Rome,  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  it 
joins  after  a  courfe  of  about  150  Britifti  miles.  The  Ti¬ 
ber  is  faid  to  receive  about  forty-two  rivers,  or  torrents, 
many  of  them  celebrated  in  Roman  hiltory;  as  is  the  Ru¬ 
bicon,  a  diminutive  ftream,  now  the  Fiumefino,  which 
enters  the  Adriatic  about  eight  Britifti  miles  to  the  north 
of  Rimini.  In  the  central  part  of  Italy  many  fmall  ftreams 
flow  from  the  Apennines  both  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Adriatic;  but  after  the  Tiber  no  river  can  be  mentioned 
which  deferves  the  notice  of  geography. 

Italy  contains  many  beautiful  lakes,  particularly  in  the 
northern  divifion.  The  Lago  Maggiore,  Greater  Lake, 
or  Lake  of  Locarno,  is  about  twenty-feven  Britifti  miles 
in  length  by  three  of  medial  breadth;  and  the  fliores 
abound  with  alpine  beauties,  receiving  the  waters  of  fome 
other  lakes,  among  which  mull  be  mentioned  that  of  Lu¬ 
gano  on  the  eaft.  This  lake  formerly  adjoined  to  the 
Milanele  territory,  and  contains  the  beautiful  Boromean 
ifles,  celebrated  by  many  travellers.  Still  farther  to  the 
eall  is  the  lake  of  Como,  which  is  joined  by  that  of 
Lecco  :  the  lake  of  Como  is  about  thirty-two  Britifti  miles 
in  length,  but  the  medial  breadth  not  above  two  and  a 
half.  Yet  farther  to  the  eaft  .is  t!>e  fmall  lakes  of  Ifeo, 
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which  is  followed  by  the  noble  Lngo  di  Garda,  a  Iheet 
of  water  about  thirty  Britilh  miles  in  length  by  eight 
in  breadth. 

In  the  central  part  of  Italy  the  largeft  lakes  are  thofe 
of  Perugia  and  Bolfena,  with  thofe  to  the  north  of  Rieti. 
Some  fmall  lakes  are  alio  celebrated ;  as  that  of  Albano, 
fhaded  by  trees  and  rocks,  Imd  that  of  Nemi  in  the  fame 
vicinity,  about  feventeen  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Rome.  In 
the  Neapolitan  diftrirt  is  the  lake  of  Celano  in  the  north  ; 
and  that  of  Varano,  near  mount  Gargano :  nor  is  there 
any  large  lake  in  the  fouthern  part,  or  in  the  illand  of 
Sicily,  in  which  laft  that  of  Beverio,  near  Lentini,  is  the 
noli  remarkable. 

The  moft  important  mountains  of  Italy  are  the  Alps, 
which  divide  it  from  SwifTerland.  The  maritime  Alps 
life  from  the  fea  to  the  weft  of  Oneglia,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  other  denominations,  extending  due  north  to  Mont 
Blanc,  the  ancient  boundary  of  Savoy.  Mont  Rofa  forms 
as  it  were  a  circus  of  gigantic  peaks,  furrounding  the 
village  of  Macugnaga,  a  lingularity  of  form  ftrongly  con¬ 
trolling  with  Mont  Blanc,  and  l'uppofed  to  impart  the 
name  from  fome  refemblance  to  an  expanded  rofe.  From 
Mont  Rofa  this  grand  chain  continues  its  progrefs  north- 
eaft,  by  Simplon,  &c.  through  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
fons,  to  the  glaciers  of  Tyrol,  terminating  in  the  Salzian 
Alps. 

The  next  grand  chain  of  Italian  mountains  is  that  of 
the  Apennines.  While  the  weftern  Alps  branch  off  on 
one  fide  into  the  mountains  of  Dauphine,  on  the  other 
the  Apennines  are  at  firft  a  branch  of  the  Alps,  which 
Separates  the  plains  of  Piedmont  from  the  fea.  Thus  the 
Apennines  begin  near  Ormea,  in  that  high  ridge  which 
now  forms  the  boundary  of  the  French  department  of  the 
maritime  Alps,  and  ftretch  without  any  interruption  along 
both  lides  of  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  at  no  great  diftance  from 
the  fea,  giving  fource  to  many  rivers  flowing  from  the 
north  and  to  the  eaft.  In  general  the  Apennines  may 
rather  be  regarded  as  hills  than  as  mountains. 

Vefuvius  is  a  conical  detached  mountain,  about  3600  feet 
high,  and  feems  chiefly  calcareous,  as  it  frequently  ejerts, 
befides  the  lava,  marble,  calcareous  fpar,  gypfum,  and 
iimilar  fubfiar.ces.  The  terrors  of  an  eruption,  the  fubter- 
ranean  thunders,  the  thickening  fmoke,  the  ruddy  flames, 
the  ftony  (howers  ejerted  to  a  prodigious  height,  amidft 
the  corrufcations  of  native  lightning,  the  throes  of  the 
mountain,  the  lava  defcending  in  a  horrid  and  copious 
Itream  of  deftrurtion,  have  exercifed  the  powers  of  many 
writers;  but  here  the  powers  of  nature  far  exceed  the  ut- 
moft  energy  of  defcription.  See  Vesuvius.  Yet  Vefu¬ 
vius,  placed  by  the  fide  of  Etna,  would  feem  but  a  fmall 
ejerted  hill,  the  whole  circuit  of  its  bafe  not  exceeding 
thirty  miles,  while  Etna  covers  a  fpace  of  180,  and  its 
height  above  the  fea  is  computed  by  Spallanzani  at  about 
j  1,000  feet.  See  Etna,  vol.  vii. 

The  iflands  of  Lipari,  to  the  north  of  Sicily,  alfo  con¬ 
tain  many  volcanoes,  of  which.  Stromboli  is  the  chief. 
This  crater  is  diftinguilhed  from  any  other  by  conftant 
momentary  eruptions  of  fliowers  of  ftones,  which,  from 
its  pofition  in  the  fide  of  the  hill,  are  confined,  and  re- 
lapfe  into  the  volcano,  thus  fupplying  endlefs  materials. 
The  ifle  called  Vulcano  prelents  a  moil  capacious  crater; 
but  the  materials  of  eruption  feem  exhaufted.  The  ifle  of 
Lipari,  containing  the  town  fo  called,  prefents  vail  rocks 
of  volcanic  glafs;  and  the  hill  called  Campo  Bianco,  three 
miles  from  the  town  of  Lipari,  contains  almoft  all  the 
pumices  which  are  employed  for  various  purpofes  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Felicuda  and  Alicuda,  the  two  extreme  Liparian 
iflands  towards  the  weft,  alfo  difplay  proofs  of  their  having 
anciently  contained  volcanoes:  and  recent  authors  have 
difcovered  fimilar  proofs  in  the  ifle  of  Ifcliia,  and  in  thofe 
of  Ponza,  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples  ;  while  that 
of  Capri,  to  the  fouth  of  that  gulf,  is  fuppoled  to  be 
chiefly  calcareous. 

There  are  ftill  the  remains  of  forefts  in  fome  parts  of 
the  Apennines ;  but  the  early  civilization  of  Italy  feems  to 


have  been  difadvantageous  to  the  growth  of  timber.  The 
woods  of  mount  Gargano  are  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
claflics;  and  the  forefts  of  Etna  appear  to  be  extenfive; 

It  is  probable  that  the  botanical  treafures  of  Italy  exceed 
in  luxuriance  thofe  of  any  other  European  country,  on 
account  of  the  great  variety  of  its  foil,  and  the  genial 
benignity  of  its  climate.  The  richnefs  of  its  vegetable 
productions,  however,  has  by  no  means  received  that  de¬ 
gree  of  notice  which  it  merits:  the  vale  of  Enna,  the  fo¬ 
refts  of  Apulia,  the  romantic  fcenes  of  Calabria,  and  the 
warm  fliore  of  the  Tarentine  bay,  contain  a  rich  harveft 
for  future  naturalifts,  and  will  no  doubt  grace  the  Flora  of 
Italy  with  many  new  fpecies.  Among  the  trees,  befides 
thofe  common  in  Britain,  we  find  the  olive,  the  date-plum, 
theftorax-tree,  the  bead-tree,  the  almond,  the  pomegranate, 
the  azarole-plum,  the  pyracantha,  the  carob-tree,  the  ilex, 
the  piftachia,  the  manna-tree,  the  cyprefs,  the  date-palm, 
the  lemon,  the  orange,  the  fig,  and  the  vine.  In  the 
fouthern  parts,  cotton,  rice,  and  the  fugar-cane,  indicate 
the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil. 

The  Italian  horfes  are  of  little  reputation.  The  cows 
of  the  Lodizan,  where  the  noted  cheefe  is  now  made, 
which  was  formerly  produced  near  Parma,  are  defcribed 
by  Mr.  Young  as  generally  of  a  blood-red  colour,  long, 
lank,  and  ill-made.  The  fame  writer  obferves  that,  though 
in  T ufcany  the  number  of  cattle  be  far  inferior  to  what 
might  be  experted,  yet  the  art  of  fattening  oxen  is  well 
underftood.  The  marmot  and  the  ibex  are  reckoned 
among  the  animals  of  the  Apennines;  and  the  crelted  por¬ 
cupine  is  efteemed  peculiar  to  the  fouth  of  Italy.  Among 
birds  may  be  mentioned  the  little  falcon  of  Malta,  the 
Certhia  muraria,  and  theTurdus  rofeus  and  cyantis,  with 
the  Alauda  fpinoletta,  and  other  forts  of  land  and  water 
fowl.  Of  reptiles,  the  Lacerta  orbicularis  is  efteemed  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  principal  mountains  of  Italy  abound  not  only  with 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  alum,  fulphur,  marble  of  all  forts,  ala- 
bafter,  jafper,  porphyry,  Sec.  but-  alfo  produce  gold  and 
filver.  The  foil  of  the  country  is  in  general  very  fertile, 
producing  a  great  variety  of  wines,  the  bell  oil  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  excellent  fi!k  in  abundance;  corn  of  all  forts,  but 
not  fo  abundantly  as  fome  other  countries ;  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  fruits  already  mentioned,  fuch  as  are  common 
in  the  other  regions  of  Europe.  The  climate  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  according  to  the  different  fituations  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  peninfula.  In  thofe  on  the  north  of  the 
Apennines  it  is  more  temperate,  but  on  the  fouth  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  very  warm.  In  the  central  diviiion,  the  air  of  the 
Campania  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Ferrarefe,  is  unhealthy, 
owing  to  the  Itagnant  marlhes,  and  the  lands  not  being  duly 
cultivated.  In  the  other  parts  it  is  generally  pure,  dryl¬ 
and  healthy.  In  fummer  the  heat  is  very  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  and  would  be  almoft  intolerable  were 
it  not  fomewhat  alleviated  by  the  fea-breezes. 

The  prefent  population  of  Italy,  with  the  iflands  of  Si¬ 
cily  and  Sardinia,  is  eftimated  at  thirteen  millions.  Of 
this  number  Naples  and  Sicily  contain  about  fix  millions; 
the  central  part  about  three,  and  the  northern  about  four. 
The  manners,  cuftoms,  and  dialerts,  are  various  and  dis¬ 
cordant.  The  language  univerfally  fpoken  is  the  Italian, 
which  is  principally  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  is  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  moft  perfert  among  the  modern  tongues. 
It  correfponds  with  the  genius  of  the  people,  who  are  flow 
and  thoughtful;  their  language  accordingly  runs  heavily, 
though  fmoothly,  and  many  of  their  words  are  lengthened 
out  to  a  great  degree.  To  gratify  their  paffion  for  malic, 
they  have  altered  many  of  their  primitive  words,  leaving 
out  confonants,  taking  in  vowels,  foftening  and  length¬ 
ening  out  their  terminations  for  the  fake  of  cadence. 
Hence  the  language  is  rendered  extremely  mufical,  but 
fails  in  ftrength  and  nervoufnefs.  The  great  number  of 
fovereign  ftates  into  which  Italy  was  till  of  late  years  di¬ 
vided,  gave  rife  to  a  great  number  of  different  dialerts  in- 
the  language.  The  Tufcan  is  ufually  preferred  to  the 
other  dialerts,  and  the  Roman  pronunciation  to  that  of 
1-  -  the 
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the  other  cities ;  whence  the  Italian  proverb,  Lingua  Tof- 
cana  in.  bocca  Romana. 

The  Italians  are  in  general  well-proportioned,  aftive, 
and  comely,  with  fuch  expreffive  countenances  as  have 
greatly  aftilted  their  painters  in  the  delineation  of  real 
beauty  on  the  canvas.  “I  imagine,”  fays  an  entertaining 
and  accurate  obferver,  “  that  I  perceive  a  great  refemblance 
between  many  of  the  living  countenances  which  I  fee 
daily,  and  the  features  of'  the  ancient  bulls  and  llatues  ; 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  are  a  greater  number 
of  the  genuine  defcendants  of  the  old  Romans  in  Italy 
than  is  generally  imagined.  I  am  often  (truck  with  the 
fine  character  of  countenance  to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets  of 
Rome.  I  never  faw  features  more  expreffive  of  reflection, 
fenfe,  and  genius;  in  the  very  lowed  ranks  there  are  coun¬ 
tenances  which  announce  minds  fit  for  the  highefl  and 
mod  important  fituations ;  and  we  cannot  help  regretting 
that  thofe  to  whom  they  belo.ng  have  not  received  an 
education  adequate  to  the  natural  abilities  which  they 
feem  certainly  to  poffefs,-  and  placed  where  thofe  abilities 
could  be  brought  into  adtion.  Hence,  in  no  country  is  the 
pride  of  birth  more  perceptible ;  for  the  prefent  inhabitants 
generally  confider  themfelves  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
once-celebrated  Romans.” 

With  refpedt  to  their  genius  and  tafle  in  architecture, 
painting,  fculpture,  and  mufic,  they  are  thought  greatly 
to  excel  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe:  but  their  mufic 
feems  too  foft  and  effeminate  to  deferve  all  the  praife  be¬ 
llowed  on  it;  and  their  houfes  are  far  inferior  in  refpedt 
of  convenience  to  thofe  of  fome  other  countries.  Italy, 
the  cradle  of  the  modern  arts  and  fciences,  has,  fince  their 
revival,  produced  politicians,  hiftorians,  poets,  painters, 
and  fculptors,  who  have  not  been  excelled,  or  perhaps 
equalled,  by  thofe  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

The  Italians  move  in  a  flow  compofed  pace,  and  have, 
in  their  external  deportment,  a  folemnity  of  manner  which 
is  fometimes  thought  to  arile  from  gloominefs  of  difpo- 
lition.  Though  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  (tage,  and  even  in 
common  converfation,  they  make  ufe  of  a  great  deal  of 
adtion,  yet  Italian  vivacity  differs  much  from  French  ; 
the  former  proceeding  from  fenfibility,  the  latter  from  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits. 

The  modern  Italians  are  celebrated  for  their  extreme 
fobriety,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  (trong  liquors  being  al- 
moft  unknown  among  them.  Under  every  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  they  feem  to  make  themfelves  contented,  or  at 
lead  they  conceal  their  fentiments,  by  obferving  a  llridt 
filence  on  political  fubjedts.  In  their  difpofitions  they 
are  rather  vindidtive  than  brave;  fuperftitious  than  de¬ 
vout.  The  middling  claffes  are  (trongly  attached  to  ori¬ 
ginal  habits  and  cuftoms,  and  feem  averfe  to  every  idea  of 
improvement.  Subfifting  chiefly  on  vegetable  diet,  their 
fpirits  are  feldom  fubjedt  to  thofe  depreflions  which  an- 
animal  diet  is  thought  frequently  to  occafion. 

In  their  drefs,  the  Italians  obferve  a  due  medium  be¬ 
tween  the  modes  adopted  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  ; 
and  their  difpofition  is  generally  confidered  as  equally  re¬ 
mote  from  the  volatility  of  the  one,  and  the  affedted  gravity 
of  the  other.  By  fome  travellers,  they  are  characterized 
as  a  grateful  obliging  people,  extremely  affable  to  ltrangers, 
and  nice  in  all  the  punctilios  of  civility  ;  but  too  reten¬ 
tive  of  injuries,  which  leads  them  fometimes  to  the  com- 
miflion  of  adts  of  treachery,  and  even  aflaflination.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  lavifli  their  money  on  fine  houfes  and 
paintings,  beautiful  gardens,  grottoes,  fountains,  and  caf- 
cades,  rather  than  in  keeping  fplendid  tables  and  indulg¬ 
ing  in  the  luxuries  common  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  molt  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  Italians 
is,  that  they  reckon  the  commencement  of  their  day  from 
the  fun-fet,  and  fome  of  their  clocks  (trike  all  the  hours 
from  one  to  twenty-four:  few  however  go  farther  than 
twelve,  and  others  not  beyond  fix,  and  then  begin  again  ; 
which,  to  thofe  not  accuftomed  to  this  method,  mult  be 
produdtive  of  confiderable  confufion.  See  the  article  Ho¬ 
rology,  vol.  x.  p.  392, 
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The  Roman-catholic  religion  is  univerfally  eflablifiied 
throughout  Italy;  but  perlons  of  all  religions  may  live 
unmolefted  in  the  country,  provided  they  behave  with 
circumfpedtion. 

The  principal  commodities  and  manufadtures  for  ex¬ 
portation,  are  wine,  oil,  perfumes,  fruits,  and  li Iks,  in 
which  an  extenfive  trade  is,  or  at  lead  Was,  carried  on  in 
many  of  the  fea-port  towns,  efpecially-  Leghorn,  Genoa, 
Bologna,  Venice,  and  Naples.  It  cannot  however  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  new  order  of  things  ellabiifhed  in  Italy,  has 
by  any  means  promoted  her  indultry  and  commercial  re¬ 
lations. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  hiftory,  natural 
and  artificial  produdtions,  and  character,  manners,  and 
cuftoms,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  fee  the  articles  Sar¬ 
dinia,  Savoy,  Piedmont,  Milan,  Genoa,  (vol  viii. 
325.)  Venice,  Tuscany,  Lucca,  Parma,  Mantua, 
Modena,  and  Naples,  Rome. 

ITAMARA'CA.  See  Tamaraca. 

ITANBPRA,  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of 
Minas  Geraes:  thirty-fix  miles  weft  of  Villa  Rica. 

ITANHA'EM,  a  river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic  in  lat.  17.40.  S. 

ITANHAM',  river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  lat.  24.  1 5.  S. 

ITAN'NA,  or  Estanna,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the 
Slave  Coaft,  fubjedt  to  Benin. 

IT'APE,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Paraguay;  ninety  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Affumption. 

ITAPU'A,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Paraguay,  on  the  Parana  :  170  miles  fouth-eall  of  Af¬ 
fumption. 

ITA'TA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  country  of 
Chiii,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name  :  thirty-two  miles 
north- north-eaft  of  Conception. 

ITA'TI,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  Parana  :  thirty-five  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Corrientes. 

ITCH,/  [gicha,  Sax.]  A  cutaneous  difeafe,  extremely 
contagious,  which  overfpreads  the  body  with  (mail  puf- 
tules  filled  with  a  thin  ferum,  and  railed,  as  microfcopes 
have  difcovered,  by  a  (mail  animal.  It  is  cured  by  ful- 
phur. — The  Lord  will  finite  thee  with  the  (cab  and  with 
the  itch,  whereof  thou  can’d  not  be  healed.  Drat,  xxviii.  27. 

Luft  and  liberty 

Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youths, 

That  ’gainft  the  (tream  of  virtue  they  may  drive, 

And  drown  themfelves  in  riot,  itches,  blains.  Sh-akcfpeare , 

The  fenfation  of  uneafinefs  in  the  (kin,  which  is  eafed  by 
rubbing.  A  conftant  teazing  defire. — From  fervants’  com¬ 
pany  a  child  is  to  be  kept,  not  by  prohibitions,  for  that 
will  but  give  him  an  itch  after  it,  but  by  other  ways. 
Locke. 

At  half  mankind  when  gen’rous  Manly  raves, 

All  know  'tis  virtue,  for  he- thinks  them  knaves: 

When  univerfal  homage  Umbra  pays, 

All  fee  ’tis  vice,  and  itch  of  vulgar  praife.  Pope r 

Petrarch,  the  lover  of  Laura  of  Avignon,  the  author  of 
thofe  enchanting  fonnets  which  firft  exalted  Italian  poe¬ 
try  to  clafiic  fame;  the  great  reftorer,  by  whole  cares,  the 
remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  were  refeued  from 
among  the  ruins  of  time;  Petrarch,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Scotchman,  has  not  difdained  to  write  upon  the  itch.  It 
is  in  his  excellent  ethical  work,  De  Remcdiis  v.lriufque  For¬ 
tune,  that  he  treats  upon  this  ftrange  topic.  That  work 
confifts  of  two  books,  written  in  the  form  of  dialogue. 
Of  thefe  books,  the  firft  is  direfted  to  temper  and  mode¬ 
rate  the  infoler.ee  of  joy,  by  means  of  confiderations  drawn 
from  reafon  and  philoiophy.  In  the  fecond  book,  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  multer  the  whole  holt  of  human  woes,  and  to 
prefent  fuch  confolations  as  may  ftrengthen  and  bear  up 
the  weaknefs  of  humanity  under  every  one  of  them. .  The 
itch  is  one  of  the  ills  for  which  lie  oilers  conlolation. 

Som^ 
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Some  of  his  topics  are  here  fufiiciently  diverting:  u  Ra¬ 
ther  than  painful,  the  itch,”  lays  he,  “is  by  many  perions 
accounted  exceedingly  pleafmg.  It  will  ferve  to  awaken 
you  in  the  night,  better  than  either  clock  or  watchman. 
If  the  difeafe  be  dirt}'  and  lhameful ;  fo  are  not  the  reme¬ 
dies  by  which  it  is  to  be  cured  ;  for,  what  can  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  exercife,  the  bath,  temperance  in  deep  and  diet  ? 
Hands  bearing  the  marks  of  this  diforder  may  appear  dif- 
graceful  ;  but  that  patience  which  endures  it  without 
fretfulnefs,  is  highly  honourable.  It  may  be  vexatious 
to  have  the  whole  body  covered  over  with  this  cutaneous 
diitemper  j  but,  alas!  how  little  do  we  concern  ourfeives 
for  thofe  more  grievous  diftempers  of  our  minds,  lull,  ava¬ 
rice,  ambition,  the  third:  for  revenge,  and  all  the  kindred 
train  of  inordinate  paflions !”  Such  are  the  reflections  ot 
the  elegant  Petrarch  concerning  a  diforder  which  cannot 
now  be  named  without  indelicacy.  From  the  language 
in  which  he  fpeaks  of  it,  and  from  the  confideration  of  its 
being  numbered  by  him  among  other  common  1’ources  of 
the  vexations  of  human  life,  we  may  infer  that  it  was,  in 
the  days  of  Petrarch,  a  not-unfrequent  complaint  among 
nil  ranks  in  life,  and  throughout  the  fouthern  regions  of 
Europe.  For  the  medical  hiltory  and  cure  of  the  diforder, 
fee  the  article  Pathology. 

Itch-Insect,  See  Acarus,  vol.  i.  p.  51.  In  fpeak- 
■  ing  of  the  planner  of  finding  thefe  infefts  in  the  itch,  Fa- 
bricius  obferves,  that  the  failure  of  many  who  have  fought 
for  them,  has  been  owing  to  their  having  expefted  to  meet 
with  them  in  the  larger  veficles,  that  contain  a  yellowilli 
fluid  like  pus  ;  in  thel'e,  however,  he  tells  us,  he  has  ne¬ 
ver  found  them,  but  in  thofe  pultules  only  which  are  re¬ 
cent,  and  contain  only  a  watery  fluid.  We  mult  there¬ 
fore,  he  oblerves,  not  expeft  to  find  them  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portionate  number  in  patients  who  for  many  months  have 
been  afiiidted  with  the  difeal'e,  as  in  thofe  in  whom  its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  recent,  and  where  it  is  confined  to  the  fingers 
or  wrilts.  The  caufe  of  this  difference  with  refpeft  to  the 
pultules,  he  conjectures,  may  be  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
infedt  after  it  has  depofited  Its  eggs.  A  final  1  tranl'parent 
veficle  being  found,  a  very  minute  white  point,  diltinct 
from  the  lurrounding  fluid,  may  be  dilcovered,  and  very 
often  even  wdthout  the  affiftance  of  a  glafs  :  this  is  the 
infeft,  which  may  be  eafily  taken  out  on  the  point  of  a 
needle  or  penknife,  and  when  placed  on  a  green  cloth 
may  be  leen  much  more  diftinct ly,  and  obferved  to  move. 

To  ITCH,  v.  n.  To  feel  that  unealinefs  in  the  Ikin  which 
is  removed  by  rubbing. — A  troublefome  itching  of  the  part 
was  occafioned  by  want  of  tranfpiration.  Wife  man's  Surgery. 

My  right  eye  itches ;  fome  good  luck  is  near  j 
Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appear.  Dryden. 

To  long;  to  have  continual  defire.  This  fenfe  appears 
in  the  following  examples,  though  fome  of  them  are  equi¬ 
vocal. — Mafter  Shallow,  you  have  yourfelf  been  a  great 
fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace.  Mr.  Page,  though 
now  I  be  old,  and  of  the  peace,  it  I  fee  a  fword  out,  my 
finger  itches  to  make  one.  ShaAefpeare. 

All  fuch  have  Hill  an  itching  to  deride. 

And  fain  would  be  upon  the  laughing  fide.  Pope. 

(TCHAPOlFR,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar  of 
Ellichpour:  forty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Eliich- 
pour,  and  one  hundred  eaft-north-eaft  of  Aurungabad. 
Lat.  20.  28.  N.  Ion.  77.  38.  E. 

ITCHAPOIFR,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole:  thirty  miles  foil th-fouth- weft  of  Ganjam. 

ITCHAU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar  of 
Hindia  :  thirty  miles  north  of  Hindia. 

IT'' CHE,  a  town  of  Thibet :  ninety-five  miles  fouth- 
iveft  of  Cha-tcheou. 

ITCH'ING,  f.  That  fenfation  in  the  lkin  which  is  re¬ 
moved  by  rubbing  the  part;  a  teazing  defire. 

TTCH'ING,  or  Al're,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Hants,  which  riles  near  Alresford,  and  runs  into 
Southampton  Water  a  little  below  Southampton. 

ITCIIO'RA,  a  river  of  Ruflla,  which  runs  into  the 
Lena  near  Itchorika  in  the  government  of  Irkutlk, 
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ITCHOR'SKA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Lena:  eighty  miles  north-eaft  of  Kir 
renlk. 

IFCH'T,  adj.  Infedted  with  the  itch. 

IT'EA,  a  daughter  of  Danaus.  Hygin.  170. 

I  F'EA,  J.  [vafez  to  ufo-i,  Gr.  from  its  quick  growth, 
or  early  germination.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  rhododen- 
dra,  (cyrilla  inter  ericas.  Jiff.)  The  generic  characters 
are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  five-cleft,  upright  ; 
fegments  lanceolate,  acute,  permanent,  coloured.  Corol¬ 
la  :  petals  five;  felliie,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  fpreading, 
deciduous.  Stamina:  filaments  five;  awl-lhaped,  upright; 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  bale  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx  ;  antherse  roundilh,  incumbent.  Piftillum  :  germ 
ovate,  fuperior;  ftyle  permanent,  cylindrical;  the  length 
of  the  ftamens  ;  ftigmas  two,  blunt.  Pericarpium  : .  cap- 
fule  ovate,  longer  than  the  calyx,  mucronated  by  the  ftyle-, 
two-celled,  two-valved,  many-feeded.  Seeds  very  fmall, 
oblong,  fliining. — EJfential  CiiaraEler.  Capfule  two-celled, 
two-valved,  many-leeded;  ftigma  emarginate. 

Species.  1.  Itea  Virginica,  or  Virginian  itea :  leaves 
ovate,  acute,  ferrate.  This  is  a  fiirub  fix  or  feven  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  branches  from  bottom  to  top. 
Leaves  alternate,  flightly  ferrate,  reflex,  veined,  light  green. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  fame  year’s  (hoots,  in  the  month 
of  July,  are  produced  fine  fpikes  of  white  flowers,  three 
or  four  inches  long,  and  ereft.  When  this  (hrub  is  in  vi¬ 
gour,  it  is  entirely  covered  with  thefe  flowers,  and  then 
makes  a  fine  appearance.  Linnaeus  remarks,  that  the  Itea 
has  the  appearance  of  the  Padus  ;  that  the  leaves  are  pe- 
tioled,  and  the  flowers  in  terminating  racemes.  The  ftigma 
is  headed  in  this  fpecies,  whereas  in  the  next  it  is  bifid  or 
double.  Native  of  North  America ;  cultivated  in  1744. 
by  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle. 

2.  Itea  cyrilla,  or  entire-leaved  itea  :  leaves  lanceolate, 
entire,  membranaceous.  This  is  alfo  a  (hrub,  three  feet 
in  height.  Stem  upright,  fomewhat  branched,  round,  afn- 
coloured  ;  branches  alternate  or  fcattered,  fpreading,  an¬ 
gular,  rufous,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  bluntifli,  revo¬ 
lute,  with  the  edges  a  little  waved,  one-nerved  ;  the  mid¬ 
rib  marked  with  lines  above,  prominent  underneath, 
fmooth,  paler  underneath,  dry,  fpreading,  flat,  permanent, 
three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  wide.  Flowers  fcattered, 
pedicelled,  fpreading,  white,  two  or  three  lines  in  diame¬ 
ter.  Bradte  linear,  very  (harp,  white,  withering  under 
the  pedicels,  than  which  it  is  fcarcely  longer.  Bradteole 
two-leaved,  oppofite,  linear,  (harp,  prefled  clofe  on  the 
pedicel  itfelf  next  the  calyx  ;  which  is  white.  Petals 
longer  than  the  calyx;  inferted,  not  into  the  calyx,  but 
the  receptacle  ;  the  ftyle  bifid,  and  the  capfule  not  open¬ 
ing.  Antherre  two-celled,  peltate,  very  pale  violet.  Germ 
whitifli ;  ftyle  (hort,  comprefied,  fcarcely  bifid,  (horter 
than  the  ftamens;  ftigmas  headed.  Capfule  fitting  on  the 
calyx,  rel’embling  two  united  ftyles  by  means  of  its  dou¬ 
ble  partitions.  The  conformity  of  the  flower  and  two- 
celled  fruit  perfuade  us  to  unite  thefe  two  fpecies  under 
one  genus.  Native  of  Carolina  and  Jamaica.  It  was  ob¬ 
ferved  in  the  forniqr  by  Dr.  Garden,  in  the  latter  by 
Swartz;  introduced  here  in  1765,  by  Mr.  John  Cree.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  -The  fil'd  fpecies  will  live  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  but  will  not  thrive  upon  dry  gra¬ 
velly  ground.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  which,  if  laid 
down  in  the  autumn,  will  put  out  roots  fo  as  to  be  fit  to 
remove  by  the  following  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  or  to  the  place  where  they 
are  to  remain.  The  fecond  fort  requires  the  protection 
of  the  green-houfe  3  and  may  be  increafed  by  layers  or; 
cuttings. 

FTEM,  adv.  [Latin.]  Alfo.  A  word  ufed  when  any 
article  is  added  to  the  former. 

I'TEM,  f.  A  new  article. — I  could  have  looked  on  him 
without  the  help  of  admiration,  though  the  catalogue  of 
his  endowments  had  been  tabled  by  his  fide,  and  I  to  pe¬ 
nile  him  by  items,  Shahejpeare.—A  hint;  an  inuendo.— If 

this 
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this  difcourfe  have  not  concluded  our  weaknefs,  I  have 
one  item  more  of  mine;  if  knowledge  can  be  found,  I 
null  lofe  that  which  I  thought  I  had,  that  there  is  none. 
Glanville. 

ITEMA'LES,  an  old  man  who  expofed  CEdipus  on 
mount  Cithasron,  & c.  Hygin.  65. 

ITENG',  a  fmall  iflaxid  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea.  Lat. 
6.  4.2.  N.  Ion.  1 32.  1 5.  E. 

To  IT'ERATE,  v.  a.  [ itero ,  Lat.]  To  repeat;  to  ut¬ 
ter  again;  to  inculcate  by  frequent  mention. — There  be 
two  kinds  of  reflections  of  founds;  the  one  at  diltance, 
which  is  the  echo,  wherein  the  original  is  heard  diftinftly, 
and  the  reflection  alfo  diftinCtly  ;  the  other  in  concur¬ 
rence,  when  the  found  returned)  immediately  upon  the 
original,  and  fo  iterateth  it  not,  but  amplifieth  it.  Bacon. — 
To  do  over  again. — Allies  burnt,  and  well  reverberated 
by  fire,  after  the  fait  thereof  hath  been  drawn  out  by  ite¬ 
rated  decoctions.  Brown. 

Adam  took  no  thought, 

Eating  his  fill;  nor  Eve  to  t^iate 

Her  former  trefpafs  fear’d,  the  more  to  footh 

Him  with  her  lov’d  fociety.  Milton. 

IT'ERANT,  adj.  Repeating. — Waters  being  near, 
make  a  current  echo;  but  being  farther  off-,  they  make 
an  iterant  echo.  Bacon. 

ITERATING,  f.  The  aCt  of  repeating. 

ITERA'TION,  f.  [Fr.  from  iteratio,  Lat.]  Repetition  ; 
recital  over  again. — Iterations  are  commonly  lofs  of  time  ; 
but  there  is  no  fuch  gain  of  time,  as  to  iterate  often  the 
ftate  of  the  queftion  ;  for  it  chafeth  away  many  a  frivo¬ 
lous  fpeech.  Bacon. 

My  hulband ! — Ay,  ’twas  he  that  told  me  firft. 

- My  hulband  ! 

— — What  needs  this  .iteration,  woman  ? 

;fl. fay,  thy  hulband.  Shakefpeare. 

IT'ERI,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia;  twelve  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Saflari. 

ITFU',  or  Etfu,  a  town  of  Egypt.  See  vol.  vi. 
P-  353- 

ITH'ACA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Io¬ 
nian  Sea,  on  the  coaft  of  Epirus ;  the  country  of  Ulyfles, 
near  Dulichium,  with  a  town  and  port  lituated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Neius.  Homer.  According  to  Pliny,  it  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  in  compafs;  according  to  Artemidorus, 
ten;  but  it  is  now  found  to  be  only  eight  miles  round. 

Much  has  been  lately  written  on  the  fituation  of  Troy, 
and  of  the  various  places  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyfley.  Some  have  aflerted  that,  in  the  comparifon  of 
places  now  exifting  with  the  deferiptions  of  Homer,  we 
ought  not  to  expefl  coincidence  in  minute  details;  yet  it 
feems  only  by  thele  that  the  kingdom  of  Ulyfles,  or  any 
other,  can  be  identified  ;  as,  if  fuch  an  idea  be  admitted, 
every  fmall  and  rocky  ifland  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  containing 
a  good  port,  might,  with  equal  plauilbility,  affume  the 
appellation  of  Ithaca.  The  Venetian  geographers  have 
in  a  great  degree  contributed  to  raife  thofe  doubts  which 
have  exifted  on  the  identity  of  the  modern  with  the  anci¬ 
ent  Ithaca,  by  giving,  in  their  charts,  the  name  of  Val  di 
Compare  to  the  ifland.  That  name  is  however  totally 
unknown  in  the  country,  where  the  ifle  is  invariably  called 
Ithaca  by  the  upper  ranks,  and  Theaki  by  the  vulgar. 
The  Venetians  have  equally  corrupted  the  name  of  almoll 
every  place  in  Greece ;  yet,  as  the  natives  of  Epabtos  or 
Naapadlos  never  heard  of  Lepanto,  thofe  of  Zacynthos  of 
Zante,  or  the  Athenians  of  Settines,  it  would  be  as  un¬ 
fair  to  rob  Ithaca  of  its  name  on  fuch  authority,  as  it 
would  be  to  afiert  that  no  fuch  ifland  exifted,  becaufe  no 
tolerable  reprefentation  of  its  form  can  be  found  in  the 
Venetian  furveys.  Some  rare  medals  of  the  ifland  might 
be  adduced  as  a  proof  that  the  name  of  Ithaca  was  not 
loft  during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors.  They 
have  the  head  of  Ulyfles,  recognifed  by  the  pileurn,  or 
pointed  cap,  while  the  reverie  of  one  prefents  the  figure 
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of  a  cock,  the  emblem  of  his  vigilance,  with  the  legend 
I0AKJ2N.  A  few  of  thefe  medals  are  preferved  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious.  Several  inferiptions  will  tend  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  Ithaca  was  inhabited 
about  the  time  when  the  Romans  were  matters  of  Greece; 
yet  there  is  every  reafon  to  belie, ve  that  few,  if  any,  of 
the  prefent  proprietors  of  the  foil  are  delcended  from  an- 
ceftors  who  had  long  refided  fucceflively  in  the  ifland. 
Even  thofe  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Ulyfles  in  Ithaca,  feem 
to  have  been  on  the  point  of  emigrating  to  Argos ;  and 
no  chief  remained,  after  the  fecond  in  defeent  from  that 
hero,  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  hiftory.  It  appears 
that  the  ifle  has  been  twice  colonifed  from  Cephalonia  in 
modern  times  5  and  a  grant  had  been  made  by  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  entitling  each  fettler  in  Ithaca  to  as  much  land  as 
his  circumftances  would  enable  him  to  cultivate. 

The  above  remarks  are  from  a  publication  exprefsly  on 
the  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca,  publifhed  laft 
year  (1810)  by  W.  Gell,  F.  R.  S.  In  the  fecond  chapter 
of  this  work,  the  author  deferibes  his  landing  in  Ithaca, 
and  arrival  at  the  rockKorax,  and  the  fountain  Arethufa, 
as  he  defignates  it  with  fufficient  pofitivenefs.  This  rock, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Korax,  or  Koraha-Petra,  be 
contends  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  Homer  mentions 
as  contiguous  to  the  habitation  of  Eumaeus,  the  faithful 
fwineherd  of  Ulyfles.  “  Ulyfles,”  he  obferves,  “  came  t-^ 
the  extremity  of  the  ifle  to  vifit  Eumseus  ;  and  that  extre¬ 
mity  was  the  molt  fouthern ;  for  Teiemachus,  coming 
from  Pylos,  touched  at  the  firft  Ibuth-eattern  part  of 
Ithaca,  with  the  fame  intention.  It  is  impoflible  to  vifit 
this  fequeftered  fpot  without  being  ftruck  with  the  recol- 
lebtion  of  the  Fount  of  Arethufa  and  the  Rock  Korax 
which  the  poet  mentions  in  the  fame  line,  adding  that 
there  the  fwine  ate  the  delicious  acorns,  and  drank  the 
black  water.”  Mr.  Gell  continues:  “Having  patted  fome 
time  at  the  fountain,  taken  a  drawing,  and  made  the  n&i 
ceflary  obfervations  on  the  fituation  of  the  place,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  an  examination  of  the  precipice,  climbing  over 
the  terraces  above  the  fource,  among  Ihady  fig-trees, 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  us  from  feeling  the  pow¬ 
erful  effects  of  the  mid-day  fun.  After  a  fiiort  but*fati- 
guing  afcent,  we  arrived  at  the  rock,  which  extends  in  a 
vaft  perpendicular  femicirele,  beautifully  fringed  with 
trees,  facing  to  the  lonth-eaft.  Under  the  crag  we  found 
two  caves  of  inconfiderable  extent;  the  entrance  of  one 
of  which,  not  difficult  of  acccfs,  is  feen  in  the  view  of  the 
fount.-  They  are  (till  the  refort  of  llieep  and  goats, and  ill 
one  of  them  are  fmall  natural  receptacles  for  the  water, 
covered  by  a  ftalagmitic  incruftation.  Thefe  caves,  being 
at  the  extremity  of  the  curve  formed  by  the  precipice, 
open  toward  the  fouth,  and  prefent  us  with  another  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  Fount  of  Arethufa,  mentioned  by  the 
poet,  who  informs  us  that  the  fwineherd  Eumaeus  left 
his  guefts  in  the  houfe,  whilft  he,  putting  on  a  thick  gar¬ 
ment,  went  to  lleep  near  the  herd,  under  the  hollow  of 
the  rock,  which  ffieltered  him  from  the  northern  blaft. 
Now  we  know  that  the  herd  fed  near  the  fount ;  for  Mi¬ 
nerva  tells  Ulyfles  that  he  is  to  go  firft  to  Eumaeus,  whom 
he  fliould  find  with  the  fwine,  near  the  Rock  Korax  and 
the  Fount  of  Arethula.  As  the  fwine  then  fed  at  the 
fountain,  fo  it  is  neceflary  that  a  cavern  fhould  be  found 
in  its  vicinity ;  and  this  feems  to  coincide,  in  diftance  and 
fituation,  with  that  of  the  poem.  Near  the  fount  alfo, 
was  the  fold  or  ftathmos  of  Eumseus,  for  the  goddefs  in¬ 
forms  Ulyfles  that  he  fliould  find  his  faithful  fervant  at  or 
above  the  fount.  Now.the  hero  meets  the  fwineherd  clofe 
to  the  fold,  which  was  conlequentiy  very  near  that  fource. 
At  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  juft  above  the  fpot  where  the 
waterfal  flioots  down  the  precipice,  is  at  this  day  a  ftagni, 
or  paftoral  dwelling,  which  the  herdfmen  of  Ithaca  ltill 
inhabit,  on  account  of  the  water  necelfary  for  their  cat¬ 
tle.  One  of  thefe  people  walked  on  the  verge  of  the  pre¬ 
cipice  at  the  time  of  our  vifit  to  the  place,  and  feemed  lo 
anxious  to  know  how'  we  had  been  conveyed  to  the  fpot, 
that  his  enquiries  reminded  us  of  a  queftion  probably  not 
6  D  uncommon 
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uncommon  in  the  days  of  Homer,  who  more  than  once 
reprei'ents  the  Ithacenfes  demanding  of  lirangers  what 
fnip  brought  them  to  the  ifland,  it  being  evident  they 
could  not  come  on  foot.  He  told  us  that  there  was,  on 
the  fummit  where  he  Hood,  a  fmall  ciftern  of  water,  and 
a  kalybea,  or  fhepherd’s  hut.  There  are  alfo  veftiges  of 
ancient  habitations,  and  the  place  is  now  called  Amarathia. 
Convenience,  as  well  as  fafety,  feems  to  have  pointed  out 
the  lofty  fituation  of  Amarathia,  as  a  fit  place  for  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  herdfmen  of  this  part  of  the  ifiand  from  the 
earlieft  ages.  A  fmall  fource  of  water  is  a  treafure  in 
thefe  climates;  and,  if  the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca  now  fe- 
left  a  rugged  and  elevated  fpot  to  feeure  them  from  the 
robbers  of  the  Echinades,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
Taphian  pirates  were  not  lefs  formidable,  even  in  the  days 
of  Ulyfles  ;  and  that  a  refidence  in  a  folitary  part  of  the 
ifland,  far  from  the  fortrefs,  and  clofe  to  a  celebrated 
fountain,  mull  at  all  times  have  been  dangerous,  without 
fome  fuch  fecurity  as  the  rocks  of  Korax.  Indeed  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  houfe  of  Eumaeus  was  on  the 
top  of  the  precipice  ;  for  Ulyfles,  in  order  to  evince  the 
truth  of  his  ftory  to  the  fwineherd,  defires  to  be  thrown 
from  the  fummit  if  his  narration  does  not  prove  correct. 
Near  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  is  a  curious  natural  gal¬ 
lery,  about  feven  feet  high.  It  may  be  fairly  prefumed, 
from  the  very  remarkable  coincidence  between  this  place 
and  the  Homeric  account,  that  this  was  the  fcene  defig- 
nated  by  the  poet  as  the  fountain  of  Arethufa,  and  the 
refidence  of  Eumaeus;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  impoflible 
to  find  another  fpot  which  bears,  at  this  day,  fo  ftrong  a 
refemblance  to  a  poetic  defcription  compofed  at  a  period 
fo  very  remote.  There  is  no  other  fountain  in  this  part 
of  the  ifland,  nor  any  rock  which  bears  the  flighteft  re¬ 
femblance  to  the  Korax  of  Homer.  The  ftathmos  of  the 
good  Eumaeus  appears  to  have  been  little  different,  eithef 
in  ufe  or  confirmation,  from  the  ftagni  and  kalybea  of  the 
prefent  day.  The  poet  exprefsly  mentions  that  other  herdf- 
men  drove  their  flocks  into  the  city  at  fun-fet,  a  cuftom 
which  (till  prevails  throughout  Greece  during  the  winter; 
and  that  was  the  feafon  in  which  Ulyfles  vifited  Eumaeus. 
Yet  Homer  accounts  for  this  deviation  from  the  prevail¬ 
ing  cuftom,  by  obferving  that  he  had  retired  from  the  city 
to  avoid  the  l'uitors  of  Penelope.  Thefe  trifling  occur¬ 
rences  afford  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  the  Ithaca  of  Ho¬ 
mer  was  fomething  more  than  the  creature  of  his  own 
fancy,  as  fome  have  fuppofed  it ;  for,  though  the  grand 
outline  of  a  fable  may  be  eafiiy  imagined,  yet  the  confift- 
ent  adaptation  of  minute  incidents  to  a  long  and  elaborate 
falfehood  is  a  talk  of  the  moft  arduous  and  complicated 
nature.” 

At  Bathi,  the  capital,  Mr.  Gell  was  prefent  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  feaft  of  the  Afceniion,  when  the  citizens 
appeared  in  their  gayeft  drefles,  and  fainted  each  other  in 
the  ftreets  with  deinonftrations  of  pleafure.  “  As  we  fate 
at  breakfaft  in  the  houfe  of  fignorZavo,  we  were  fuddenly 
roufed  by  the  difcharge  of  a  gun,  fucceeded  by  a  tremen¬ 
dous  crafli  of  pottery,  which  fell  on  the  tiles,  fteps,  and 
pavements,  in  every  direction.  The  bells  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  churches  commenced  a  moft  difcordant  jingle ;  colours 
were  hoifted  on  every  malt  in  the  port,  and  a  general 
Ihout  of  joy  announced  fome  great  event.  Our  hoft  in¬ 
formed  us  that  the  feaft  of  the  Afcenfion  was  annually 
commemorated  in  this  manner  at  Bathi,  the  populace  ex¬ 
claiming  Ai/£rt?  o  Xpro?,  aXr/9oo$  o  ©eo,-,  Chrift  is  rilen,  the 
true  God.  In  the  evening  of  the  feftival,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  danced  before  their  houfes  ;  and  at  one  we  faw  the 
figure  which  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  ufed  by  the  youths 
and  virgins  of  Delos,  at  the  happy  return  of  Thefeus 
from  the  expedition  of  the  Cretan  Labyrinth.” 

Ithaca,  with  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Cerigo,  have  been 
for  fome  time  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Britifh.  Corfu  is 
however  under  the  dominion  of  the  French,  who  have 
eftibliflied  an  academy  there;  and  the  reft  of  thefe  iflands 
Bonaparte  is  determined,  he  fays,  to  recover,  either  by 
war  or  peace:  witnefs  his  reply  to  an  addrefs  from  Corfu, 


brought  to  Paris  by  what  is  called  a  deputation  from  the 
Ionian  Ifies.  The  date  of  this  exhibition  is  Aug.  19, 
1811 — “Gentlemen  Deputies  from  the  Ionian  Ifles  ;  I 
have  caufed  great  works  to  be  completed  in  your  country. 
I  have  collected  a  great  number  of  troops,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds.  I  do  not  regret  the  expences  which 
Corfu  has  coft  my  treafury;  it  is  the  key  of  the  Adria¬ 
tic.  I  mill  never  abandon  the  iflands  which  the  Jupcriority  of 
the  enemy  by  fea  has  placed  in  their  power.  In  India,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  Mediterranean,  every  thing  that  is  and  has  been 
French  Jhall  always  be  Jo.  Conquered  by  the  enemy  by  the 
viciflitudes  of  war,  they  fhall  return  into  the  empire  by 
the  other  events  of  the  war,  or  by  the  ftipulations  of  peace, 
I  ftiould  always  confider  it  as  an  eternal  blot  upon  my 
reign,  if  I  ever  fanftioned  the  abandonment  of  a  Angle 
Frenchman.” 

ITH'ACA,  a  town  of  New  York,  at  the  fouth  extre¬ 
mity  of  Lake  Cayuga :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Cayuga.  Lat. 
42.  27.  N.  Ion.  76.  33.  W. 

ITKACE'SIAs,  in  ancient  geography,  three  iflands  op- 
pofite  Vibo,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Brutii. — Baiae  was  called 
alfo  Ilhacejia,  becaufe  built  by  Bajus  the  pilot  of  Ulyfles. 

ITH'ACUS,  a  name  for  Uiyfles. 

ITH'AI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

ITHA'MAR,  [Heb.  the  land  of  palm-trees.]  Aaron’s 
fourth  fon.  We  know'  nothing  particularly  of  his  life, 
and  probably  he  never  exercifed  the  high-priefthood.  He 
and  his  fons  continued  as  Ample  priefts  till  the  high- 
priefthood  came  into  his  family  in  the  perfon  of  Eli.  The 
fuccefiors  of  Eli,  of  the  family  of  Ithamar,  were  Ahitub, 
Ahiah,  Ahimelech,  and  Abiathar,  whom  Solomon  depofed. 
1  Kings  ii.  27. 

ITH'IAL,  [Heb.  the  approach  of  God.]  A  man’s 
name. 

ITH'MAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

ITH'NAN,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

ITHOB'ALUS,  a  king  of  Tyre,  who  died  B.  C.  595. 
jfofephus. 

ITHO'ME,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Meflenia, 
which  furrendered,  after  ten  years  fiege,  to  Lacedaemon, 
724  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  Jupiter  was  called 
Ithomates,  from  a  temple  which  he  had  there,  where  games 
were  alfo  celebrated,  and  the  conqueror  rewarded  with  ail 
oaken  crown. 

ITHOMA'IA,  a  feftival  In  which  muficians  contended, 
obferved  at  Ithome,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  who  had  been 
nurfed  by  the  nymphs  Ithome  and  Neda;  the  former  of 
whom  gave  her  name  to  a  city,  and  the  latter  to  a  river. 

I'TIION,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Wye 
three  miles  north  of  Builth. 

ITHO'NUS,  a  man’s  name;  a  king  of  Thefialy. 

ITHRE'AM,  [Heb.  the  glory  of  the  people.]  The 
name  of  a  man. 

ITH'RITE,  f.  A  defendant  of  Ithra. 

ITIN'ER  ANT,  adj.  [from  tier,  Lat.  a  journey.]  Wan¬ 
dering;  not  fettled. — It  fhould  be  my  care  to  fweeten  and 
mellow  the  voices  of  itinerant  tradefmen,  as  alfo  to  accom¬ 
modate  their  cries  to  their  refpeftive  wares.  Addifon. 

ITIN'ER  ARY,  f.  [ itineraire ,  Fr.  itinerarium,  Lat.]  A 
book  of  travels^— The  clergy  are  fufficiently  reproached, 
in  moft  itineraries ,  for  the  univerfal  poverty  one  meets 
with  in  this  plentiful  kingdom.  Addifon. — A  journal,  or  an 
account  of  the  diltances  of  places.  The  moft  remarkable 
is  that  which  goes  under  the  names  of  Antoninus  and  ALthi- 
cus  ;  or,  as  Barthius  found  in  his  copy,  Antoninus  j. Ethicus ; 
a  Chriftian  writer,  pofterior  to  the  times  of  Conftantine. 
Another,  called  Hierofolymitanum,  from  Bourdeax  to  Jeru- 
falem,  and  from  Heraclea  through  Aulona  and  Rome  to 
Milan,  under  Conftantine. — Itinerarium  denotes  a  day’s 
march. 

ITINERARY,  adj.  Travelling  ;  done  on  a  journey  ; 
done  during  frequent  change  of  place. — He  did  make  a 
progrefs  from  Lincoln  to  the  northern  parts,  though  it 
was  rather  an  itinerary  circuit  of  juftice  than  a  progrefs. 
Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
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To  ITIN'ERATE,  v.  n.  To  travel  j  to  journey.  Colt. 

ITIOBA'RA  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Brafil.  Lat. 
6.  20.  S.  Ion.  37.  46.  W. 

I'TIUS  POR'TUS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  crux  geo- 
graphorum,  fuch  being  the  difficulty  of  afeertaining  its  po¬ 
rtion.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recite  the  feveral  opinions 
concerning  it,  with  the  feveral  reafons  advanced  in  fupport 
of  them.  Three  ports  are  mentioned  by  Csefar ;  two 
without  any  particular  name,  viz.  the  Higher  and  the  Low¬ 
er,  with  refpeiff  to  the  Fortius  Itius.  Calais,  Boulogne, 
St.  Omer,  and  Whitfand,  have  each  in  their  turn  had 
their  feveral  advocates.  Casfar  gives  two  diftinftive  cha¬ 
racters  or  marks  which  leem  to  agree  equally  to  Bou¬ 
logne  and  Whitfand,  namely,  the  iliortnefs  of  the  paf- 
fage,  and  the  fituation  between  two  other  ports  ;  there¬ 
fore  nothing  can  with  certainty  be  determined  about  the 
fituation  of  the  Portus  Itius. 

ITKARIN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Kolivan  :  1 56  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Kolivan.  Lat. 
55.  36.  Ion.  85.  44.  E. 

ITO'NIA,  a  furname  of  Minerva,  from  a  place  in 
Boeotia,  where  the  was  worfhipped. 

ITO'NUS,  a  king  of  Theflaly,  fon  of  Deucalion,  who 
firft  invented  the  manner  of  poliffiing  metals,.  Lucan. 

ITRA'BO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gre¬ 
nada  :  ten  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Motril. 

I'TRI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Lavora  : 
three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Fondi. 

ITSCH,  a  river  which  paffes  by  Coburg,  and  runs  into 
the  Maine,  one  mile  fouth  of  Rattelfdorf,  in  the  biffiopric 
of  Bamberg. 

ITSELF',  pron.  The  neutral  reciprocal  pronoun  ap¬ 
plied  to  things. — Borrowing  of  foreigners,  in  itfclj]  makes 
not  the  kingdom  rich  or  poor.  Locke. 

Who  then  ftiall  blame 
His  pefter'd  fenfes,  to  recoil  and  ftart. 

When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 

Itfelf  for  being  there  ?  Shakefpcare. 

ITS'JA,  a  towm  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo  :  ten 
miles  north  of  Taifero. 

ITTA'I,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

IT'TENDAL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Helfingland  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Hudwickfwal. 

IT'TENWEILLER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Rhine  :  feven  miles  weft  of  Benfelden. 

IT'TER,  a  river  of  Hefle,  which  runs  into  the  Eder 
two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Vohle. 

IT'TERBECK,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Meufe  about  five  miles  below  Maefyck. 

IT'TERGAU,  a  fertile  diftriCl  of  Upper  Hefle,  watered 
by  the  Itter. 

IT'TERTHAL,  Itter  en  Val,  or  Bergstadt,  a 
town  of  Upper  Hefle:  eight  miles  north- weft  of  Waldeck, 
and  twenty-four  weft  of  Caflel. 

IT'TI  CAN'NI,yi  in  botany.  See  Loranthus. 

ITTI'GIUS  (Thomas),  a  learned  German  Lutheran 
divine  and  profefior,  was  born  at  Leipfic  about  the  year 
7654.  After  purfuing  his  ftudies  in  his  native  city,  and 
afterwards  at  Roftock  and  Strafburg,  he  was  appointed  af- 
fefior  of  the  faculty  of  philofophy  at  Leipfic.  Being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  miniftry,  he  difeharged  the  duties  of  that 
office  in  different  churches  in  that  city.  In  the  year  1686 
he  was  made  archdeacon,  and  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doftor  of  divinity.  In  1687  he  was  appointed  profeifor 
extraordinary  in  that  faculty,  and  profefior  in  ordinary  in 
the  following  year.  For  fome  time  he  took  a  (hare  with 
his  learned  contemporaries  in  publiffiing  the  Leipfic  Acts  ; 
and,  befides  other  employments,  filled  the  poll  of  fuper- 
intendent  of  the  ecclefiaftical  diftrift  of  that  city.  He 
died  in  1710,  when  more  than  fixty-fix  years  of  age. 
Lardner  gives  him  the  title  of  the  very  learned,  when  quot¬ 
ing  with  ftrong  commendation  his  Prolegomena  to  Jofe- 
phus.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  A  Treatife  on  Burning 
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Mountains,  1671,  8vo.  2.  Difiertatio  de  Hjerefiarchis 
AEvi  Apoftolici,  eique  proximi,  1703,  4to.  3.  Appendix 
de  Hrerefiarchis.  4.  Prolegomena  ad  Jolephi  Opera.  5. 
Bibliotheca  Patrum  Apoltolicorum  Graeco-Latina.  6. 
Hiftoria  Synodorum  Nationaliurn,  in  Gallia  a  reformatis 
habitarum,  1705,  8vo.  7.  Hiftoria;  Ecclefiaftica;  prirni  & 
fecundi  Saeculi  felebta  Capita,  1709,  and  1711,411  2  vols. 
4to.  of  which  the  latter  was  pofthumous.  8.  Liber  de 
Bibliothefis  Sc  Catenis  Patrum.  9.  Exercitationes  Theo¬ 
logies;. 

IT'TY  A'LU, /.  in  botany.  See  Ficus. 

I'TU,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  Parana:  130  miles  eaft  of  Cor* 
rientes. 

ITUE'RO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon  s 
thirteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Civdad  Rodrigo. 

ITU'NA,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  Eden  in  Cumberland. 

ITURE'A,  [Heb.  a  country  of  mountains.]  A  pro¬ 
vince  of  Syria,  or  Arabia,  beyond  Jordan,  eaft  of  Batanea, 
and  fouth  of  Trachonitis.  Luke,  iii.  1,  fpeaks  of  Iturea  j 
and  1  Chron.  v.  19,  of  the  Itureans,  or  of  Jethur  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hebrew.  Jethur  was  one  of  the  fons  of  Iffi- 
mael;  Gen.  xxv.  15.  1  Chron.  i.  31.  Iturea  is  included 
in  Arabia  Petrsea.  Ariftobulus,  king  or  prince  of  the 
Jews,  the  fon  of  Hircanus,  early  in  his  reign  made  war 
upon  the  Itureans,  fubdued  the  greater  part  of  them,  and 
obliged  them  to  embrace  Judaifm, as  Hircanus  his  father  had 
fome  years  before  obliged  the  Idumeans  to  do.  He  gave 
them  their  choice,  either  to  be  circumcifed  and  embrace 
the  Jewiffi  religion,  or  to  leave  the  country,  and  feek  for 
a  fettlement  ellewhere.  The}'  chofe  to  ftay.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  though  defeended  from  Iffimael,  had  not  continued 
circumcifion;  or  perhaps  Ariftobulus  might  compel  them 
to  receive  it  on  the  eighth  day,  whereas  before  they  de¬ 
layed  till  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  Philip,  one 
of  Herod’s  fons,  W'as  tetrarch  or  prince  of  Ituraea,  when 
John  the  Baptift  entered  on  his  miniftry.  Luke  iii.  1. 

IT'WA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Pilfen :  three  miles 
north-weft  of  Teuling. 

IT'YLUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fon  of  Zetheus  and 
Aidon,  killed  by  his  mother.  See  JE don,  vol.  i. 

I'TYS,  in  fabulous  liiftory,  a  fon  of  Tereus  king  of 
Thrace,  by  Procne  daughter  of  Pandion  king  of  Athens. 
He  was  killed  by  his  mother  when  he  was  about  fix  years 
old,  andferved  upas  meat  before  his  father.  He  was  changed 
into  a  pheafant,  his  mother  into  a  fwallow,  and  his  father 
into  an  owl. 

ITZ,  or  Iz,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  principality  of 
Coburg,  and  runs  into  the  Maine  about  a  mile  north-eaft 
of  Baunach. 

ITZECUINTEPOTZOT'LI,/.  A  Mexican  quadruped 
fimilar  to  a  dog.  It  is  as  large  as  a  Maltefan  dog;  and 
the  (kin  is  varied  with  white,  tawny,  and  black.  The 
charafteriftic  mark  is  a  great  hunch  which  it  bears  from 
its  neck  to  its  rump.  This  animal  abounds  mod  in  the 
kingdom  of  Michuacan. 

ITZEHO'E,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein.  The 
town  derives  its  origin  from  an  order  iflued  in  809,  by  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Great,  to  count  Egbert,  that  on  the 
Stor,  at  a  place  called  Effesfeld,  he  ftould  build  a  town 
and  fortrefs  againlt  the  Danes.  This  fortrefs  afterwards 
obtained  the  name  of  Efleho  or  Etzehoe,  which  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  changed  into  that  of  Itzehoe.  In 
the  year  1200,  the  burg,  and  no  fmall  part  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  place,  was  deftroyed ;  but  the  latter  was  rebuilt,  and 
for  its  greater  ftrength  furrounded  by  water,  a  wide  canal 
being  drawn  to  it  from  the  Stor.  In  1238,  count  Adol¬ 
phus  IV.  eredted  it  into  a  town,  conferring  on  it  Lubec 
rights  :  and  in  1260,  the  counts  John  and  Gerhard  mads 
it  a  ftaple,  fo  that  all  (hips  coming  up  the  Stor  out  of  the 
Elbe  and  from  Wilfter  are  to  unlade  here,  and  offer  their 
goods  to  fale,  and  not  fo  proceed  farther  upwards  with¬ 
out  the  permiffion  of  the  magiftracy.  O11  account  of  the 
above-mentioned  rebuilding  of  this  place,  all  that  part  of 
4  *  the 
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the  town  environed  by  the  Stor  is  now  called  New  Town, 
though  in  reality  more  ancient  than  that  named  the  Old, 
•which  did  not  obtain  municipal  rights  till  1303,  though 
part  of  it  efcaped  the  deftruftion  of  the  year  1200.  The 
Old  Town  was,  indeed,  rebuilt  at  the  end’  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century;  but 
in  procefs  of  time  is  fallen  to  decay,  and  its  life  annexed 
to  the  bailiwicof  Steinburg.  In  1643,  Itzehoe  was  taken 
and  fortified  by  the  Swedes,  but  wrefted  from  them  again 
1111644.  In  1657,  however,  they  reduced  it  entirely  to 
allies  :  eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Gluckftadt,  and 
twenty-nine  north-north-well:  ofHamburg.  Lat.  53.57.N. 
Ion.  9.35.  E. 

IT'ZI,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the  Theyfle 
near  SzigCt. 

IT'ZIG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Bam¬ 
berg  :  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Staffelftein. 

I'VA,  f.  The  Bastard  Jesuit’s-Bark  Tree  ;  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monoecia,  order  pentandria,  na¬ 
tural  order  of  compofitae  nucamentace®,  (corymbiferse, 
JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  common  round- 
illi :  leaflets  about  five,  fubovate,  blunt,  almoft  equal,  per¬ 
manent,  containing  very  many  florets.  Corolla  :  com¬ 
pound  convex ;  corollets,  male  very  many  in  the  difk, 
female  five  in  the  ray.  Proper;  males  one- petalled,  fun¬ 
nel-form,  five-toothed,  the  length  of  the  calyx;  females 
none.  Stamina:  males,  filaments  five,  briftle-lhaped,  the 
length  of  the  corollet ;  anther®  eredt,  approximating. 
Piftillum  :  females,  germ  oblong,  the  length  of  the  calyx: 
ftyles  two,  capillary,  long;  ftigmas  acute.  Pericarpium  : 
none;  calyx  unchanged.  Seeds:  folitary,  naked,  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  at  top  thicker,  blunt.  Receptacu- 
lum  :  chaffy  ;  chaff's  linear,  interior. — EJfential  Char  alter. 
Male.  Calyx  common,  three  or  five  leaved  ;  corolla  of  the 
dilk  one-petalled,  five-cleft;  receptacle  with  hairs  or  li¬ 
near  chaff’s,  ^Female.  In  the  ray,  five,  or  fewer;  corolla 
none;  ftyles  two,  long;  feeds  naked,  blunt. 

Species.  1.  Iva  annua,  or  annual  iva  :  leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate  ;  Item  herbaceous.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an 
herbaceous  ftalk,  riling  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  feveral  branches  from  the  fides.  The  leaves  have 
three  deep  longitudinal  veins,  and  are  ferrate.  The  ftalks 
and  branches  are  terminated  by  fmall  chillers  of  pale  blue 
flowers,  which  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn.  Native  of  South  America,  and  many  parts  of  the 
Weft  Indies. 

2.  Iva  frutefcens,  Ihrubby  iva,  or  baftard  jefuit’s-bark 
tree:  leaves  lanceolate ;  Hem  Ihrubby.  This  has  (lender 
woody  branches,  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  Native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Peru;  cultivated  in  1711  by  the  duchefs  of 
Beaufort ;  flowers  in  Auguft. 

Propagation  and.  Culture.  Sow  the  feeds  of  the  firft  fort 
on  a  moderate  hot-bed ;  and,  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  tranfplant  them  to  another  hot-bed,  treating  them 
as  directed  for  Impatiens.  The  fecond  has  been  preferved 
in  the  greenhoufe ;  but  ordinary  winters  in  England  fel- 
<dom  hurt  it,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  a 
flickered  fituarion.  If  the  branches  be  layed  in  the  fpring, 
they  will  put  cut  roots  in  fix  months ;  or,  if  cuttings  be 
planted  in  a  lhady  border  in  May,  they  will  take  root. 
See  Teucrium. 

IVAFU'NE,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
thirty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Nigata. 

I'VAH,  [Heb.  iniquity.]  the  name  of  a  place.  1  Kings. 

IVA'HAH,yf  The  name  of  a  canoe  of  the  South-Sea 
iflanders  for  ihort  excurfions  to  fea.  It  is  wall-fided,  flat- 
bottomed,  and  of  different  fizes,  from  feventy-two  feet  to 
ten;  but  the  breadth  is  by  no  means  in  proportion;  for 
thofe  of  ten  feet  are  about  a  foot  wide,  and  thofe  of  more 
than  feventy  are  fcarcely  two.  The  fighting-ivahah  is  the 
Jongeft;'  with  its  head  and  Hern  confiderably  railed.  The 
filhing-ivahah  are  from  fonty  feet  long  to  ten  ;  thofe  of 
twenty-five  feet  and  upwards  occafionally  carry  fail.  The 
travelling-ivahah  is  always  double,  and  furnilhed  with  a 
fmall  neat  houfe.- 
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PVAN  I.  and  II.  Emperors  of  Ruflla.  See  the  article 
Russia. 

JU'AN  (George),  a  Spanilh  naval  captain  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  eminent  for  his  mathematical  knowledge, 
and  (kill  in  praftical  aftronomy,  was  felefted,  together 
with  his  brother-officer  of  the  fame  rank,  Don  Antonio 
de  Ulloa,  to  accompany  MM.  Godin,  Bouguer,  and  La 
Condamine,  of  France,  to  South  America,  for  the  purpofe 
of  meafuring  a  degree  on  the  meridian.  They  left  Europe 
in  the  year  1735  ;  and,  having  arrived  at  Peru,  began 
their  operations  in  the  province  of  Quito  in  the  year 
1736.  After  many  interruptions,  they  completed  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  fcientific  miffion  about  eight  years  afterwards, 
and  then  returned  to  Europe.  Our  Spanifh  mathemati¬ 
cians  publilhed  a  feparate  account  of  their  voyage  and 
operations ;  the  hiftorical  part  of  which  was  publilhed,  in 
a  French  tranflation,  at  Amfterdam,  1752,  in  2  vols.  4to„ 
and  has  alfo  been  given  to  the  public  in  an  Englifh  drefs, 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  Don  George  Juan  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1745  5  and  t0  that  at  Berlin,  in  1750.  He  died  at  Madrid, 
in  the  year  1773-  He  publilhed  many  valuable  mathema¬ 
tical  and  nautical  works  in  his  native  language. 

_  JU'AN  (St.),  the  capital  of  California  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  Lat.  26.  25.  N.  Ion.  1 14.  9. 

JU'AN  (Fort  St.),  Hands  in  the  province  of  New  Leon,- 
in  North  America,  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  Rio  Bra¬ 
vo,  in  the  29th  degree  of  north  latitude  and  101ft  of  weft 
longitude. 

JU'AN  BLAN'CO,  or  White  Jack,  a  Spanilh  name 
for  Platina,  which  fee. 

JU'AN  FERNAN'DES.  See  Fernandes, vol.  vii.  p.  327. 

JU'AN  de  la  FRONTE'RA,  or  Chacapoyas,  a  town 
of  South  America,  in  Chili,  in  the  province  of  Chiquito, 
near  the  lake  Guanacho.  The  territory  of  this  town  is 
inhabited  by  20,000  native  Americans,  who  are  tributary 
to  Spain.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  and  produces  a  kind 
of  almonds  that  are  very  delicate.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Andes,  in  lat.  23.  25.  S.  Ion.  66.  35. 

JU'AN  de  FU'CA,  a  ftrait  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
America,  was  furveyed  by  captain  Vancouver,  and  the 
entrance  of  which  he  places  in  lat.  48.20.  N.  Ion.  124.  o.  W. 
The  objedt  of  this  furvey  was  to  difcover  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  North  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic 
Oceans;  but  none  of  the  inlets  or  channels  in  this  broken 
coaft  was  found  to  extend  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  eaftward  of  the  entrance  into  the  ftrait.  Thus  it 
appeared,  that  the  land  forming  the  north  fide  of  that 
ftrait  is  part  of  an  ifland,  or  of  an  archipelago,  extending 
nearly  one  hundred  leagues  in  length  from  the  fouth-eaft 
to  north-weft;  and  on  the  fide  of  this  land,  molt  diftant 
from  the  continent,  is  fituated  Nootka  found.  The  molt 
peculiar  circumftance  of  this  navigation  is  the  extreme 
depth  of  water,  when  contrafted  with  the  narrownefs  of 
the  channels. 

The  people  of  Juan  de  Fuca  are  faid  to  be  well  verfed 
in  the  principles  of  trade,  which  they  carry  on  in  a  very 
fair  and  honourable  manner.  The  commodities  mol 
prized  by  them  are  copper,  fire-arms,  and  great-coats. 
Their  drefles,  befides  flcins,  are  a  kind  of  woollen  gar¬ 
ments.  According  to  Vancouver,  the  dogs  belonging  to 
this  tribe  of  Indians  are  numerous,  refemblirrg  thole  of 
Pomerania,  though  larger  in  general.  The  population, 
even  in  the  greateft  towns  or  villages,  does  not  exceed  fix 
hundred,  and  the  fmajl-pox  is  reckoned  to  be  a  difeafe 
very  fatal  among  them.  Their  method  of  difpofing  of 
their  dead  is  fingular:  “  Balkets  (fays  Vancouver)  were 
found  fufpended  on  high  trees,  each  containing  the  Ikele- 
ton  of  a  young  child,  in  fome  of  which  were  alfo  fmall 
fquare  boxes  filled  with  a  kind  of  white  pafte,  refembling 
fuch  as  I  had  feen  the  natives  eat,  fuppofed  to  be  made 
of  the  faranne-root ;  fome  of  thefe  boxes  were  quite  full ; 
others  were  nearly  empty,  eaten  probably  by  the  mice, 
fquirrels,  or  birds.” 

JU'AN  de  los  LLA'NQS,  a  province  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,- 
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rica,  fituated  oil  the  eaft  of  New  Grenada;  but  little 
known. 

JU'AN  de  NO'VA,  two  fmall  iflands  in  the  Indian  Sea. 
Lat.  lo.ao.  S.  Ion.  52.45.  E. 

JU'AN  de  POR'TO  RI'CO.  See  Porto  Rico. 

JU'AN  RI'O,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba:  twenty- 
fjx  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Spiritu  Santo. 

IVANGOROD',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Peterfburg,  on  the  Pliufa,  near  the  Baltic,  oppofite 
Narva,  built  by  Ivan  Bafilowitz  ;  furrounded  with  a  tre¬ 
ble  wall,  and  defended  by  a  number  of  fmall  towers:  fif¬ 
ty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peterlburg.  Lat.  59.16.  N. 
Ion.  28. 14. E. 

IV'ANITS,  a  town  of  Croatia,  on  the  river  Lonia  : 
forty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Carlftadt,  thirty-two  fouth 
of  Varafdin.  Lat.  46.  o.  N.  Ion.  16. 44.  E. 

jU'AR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of  Delhi : 
feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Secundara. 

JUAR'ROS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile:  eight 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Burgos. 

JUA'YE,  or  Juais,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Calvados,  on  the  Aure  :  four  miles  fouth  of 
Bayeux,  and  thirteen  weft  of  Caen. 

JU'BA,  a  man’s  name. 

JU'BA  I.  king  of  Numidin,  w’as  the  fon  of  Hiempfal,  a 
defcendant  of  Mafliniffa.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
between  Casfar  and  Pompey,  he  took  part  with  the  latter, 
and  defeated  Curio,  one  of  Caffar’s  lieutenants  in  Africa, 
■who  perilhed  in  the  aftion.  On  this  occafion  he  is  faid  to 
have  inhumanly  maffacred  a  number  of  his  prifoners.  He 
afterwards  marched  to  the  afliftance  of  Scipio,  the  chief 
Pompeian  commander  in  Africa.  They  were  joined  by 
Cato,  who,  in  the  fpirit  of  Roman  republicanifm,  repreffed 
the  pride  of  Juba,  who  attempted  to  take  place  above 
Scipio.  Caefar,  afterwards  arriving  with  an  army  in  the 
country,  engaged  fucceffively  the  troops  of  Scipio,  Juba, 
and  Labienus,  near  Thapfus,  and  gained  poflefiion  of  all 
their  camps.  Juba,  feeing  that  all  was  loft,  refolved  upon 
a  Roman  death,  and  he  and  Petreius  fell  by  mutual 
wounds,  B.  C.  46. 

JU'BA  II.  king  of  Mauritania,  fon  of  the  former,  was 
very  young  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  misfortune,  and  was 
led  as  a  captive  in  Caefar’s  triumph  over  that  prince.  The 
viftor,  however,  compenfated  this  humiliation,  by  bellow¬ 
ing  upon  him  a  liberal  education,  fuited  to  his  rank,  in 
confequence  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  moft  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  attained  a  confpicuous  place  among 
royal  authors.  He  was  in  great  favour  with  Auguftus, 
v/hofe  party  he  followed  againft  Anthony,  and  who  be¬ 
llowed  upon  him  the  kingdom  of  Gaetulia,  containing  the 
territories  which  belonged  to  Bocchus  and  Bogud.  He 
alfo  gave  him  to  wife  Cleopatra  Selene,  the  daughter  of 
queen  Cleopatra  by  Anthony.  Juba  governed  his  domi¬ 
nions  with  a  fpirit  of  jultice  and  lenity  which  gained  him 
the  hearts  of  his  fubjefts.  He  diftinguilhed  liimfelf  as  a 
writer  by  various  learned  works,  which  were  highly 
efteemed,  and  are  quoted  by  Pliny,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Ta¬ 
citus,  and  other  authors.  Thefe  related  to  the  hiftory  and 
antiquities  of  the  Arabians,  Afiyrians,  and  Romans,  the 
hiftory  of  theatres,  of  painting  and  painters,  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  properties  of  different  animals,  and  a  particular 
treatife  on  the  virtues  of  the  herb  Euphorbia,  which  he 
fo  named  from  his  phyfician.  Other  works  are  alfo  af- 
cribed  to  him ;  but,  of  all  his  writings,  only  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  have  reached  modern  times.  He  died  about  A.  D. 
24,  leaving  a  fon,  Ptolemy,  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Ca¬ 
ligula.  Vojfti  Hijl.  Grac. 

JU'BA,  f.  [Latin.]  The  name  of  a  horfe  or  other  ani¬ 
mal.  In  botany,  any  hairy  fubftance  like  that  at  the  tops  of 
reeds;  a  foft  loofe  beard  which  terminates  the  hulks  of 
fome  kinds  of  plants. 

JU'BA,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  on  a.  narrow  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  wind¬ 
ing  of  the  river:  ninety  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Bagdad, 
and  fixty-two  foutli-weft  of  Tecrit.  Lat.  33.42.  N,  Ion. 
41.58..E. 
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JUBA'B^  COR'TEX,  in  medicine.  The  plant  is  un¬ 
known  ;  but  the  bark  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  fome 
inches  long,  convoluted,  brittle,  of  a  pale  brown,  fome- 
times  branched,,  as  if  taken  from  a  larger  branch,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  into  a  fmaller.  The  epidermis  is  grey,  with  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Arise.  The  bark  below  is  of  a  deeper  brown 
than  the  parenchyma,  which  is  nearly  white.  It  is  brought 
from.  India.  Spielman  compares  its  tafte  and  fmell  with 
thofe  of  the  vanilloe;  but  fome  fpecimens  are  bitter.  It 
is  celebrated  as  a  nervous  medicine.  Lord.  Med.  Dift. 

JU'BAL,  /.  [from  the  Heb.  fignifying  a  trumpet.]  A 
man’s  name. 

JU'BAL,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  Sea.  Lat.  27.  30.  N.  Ion, 
33.40.  E. 

JUB'BEL,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Tigris; 
fifty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  A1  Modain. 

JUB'BRA,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  forty-five  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Ramgur.  Lat.  23.  58.  N.  Ion.  84..  58.  E. 

JU'BILANT,  adj.  [jubiluns,  Lat.]  Uttering  longs  of 
triumph : 

The  planets  lifl’ning  flood, 

While  the  bright  pomp  afcended  jubilant.  Milton. 

JU'BILATE,  f  in  the  Romilh  church,  a  profeffor  of 
fifty  years  Handing. 

JUBILA'TION,  f.  [  Fr .  jubilatio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  de¬ 
claring  triumph. 

JU'BILEE,  f.  [  jubile ,  Fr.  jubilum,  from  jubilo ,  low  Lat.  j 
A  public  fellivity  ;  a  time  of  rejoicing  ;  a  fealon  of  joy. 
— Joy  was  then  a  mafculine  and  a  levere  thing,  the  recre¬ 
ation  of  the  judgment,  or  rejoicing  the  jubilee  of  realon. 
South. 

Angels  utt’ring  joy,  heav’n  rung 

With  jubilee,  and  loud  hofannas  fill’d 

Th’  eternal  regions.  Milton. 

Jubilee,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  grand  fellival  among 
the  Jews.  The  jubilee-year  was  the  fiftieth  year,  or  that 
which  occurred  after  feven  weeks  of  feven  years,  or  feven 
times  feven  years.  Ye  Jhall  hallow  the  Jftietk  year ;  and  it 
Jhall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you.  Lev.  xxv.  10.  Not  with  Handing 
the  clearnefs  of  this  text,  feveral  commentators  maintain 
that  the  jubilee  was  celebrated  on  the  forty-ninth  year,  the 
lait  year  of  the  feventh  week  of  years.  Mofes  favours  this 
opinion,  Lev.  xxv.  8.  Thou  Jhalt  number  J'even  fabbaths  of 
years,  feven  times  feven  years,  and  the  Jpace  of  the  feven  fab- 
baths  of  years  flail  be  unto  thee  forty  and  nine  years.  They 
who  maintain  this,  fliow  the  inconveniency  of  celebrating 
the  jubilee  in  the  fiftieth  year,  i.  e.  after  the  fabbatical 
reft  of  the  forty-ninth  year  ;  as  thefe  two  years  of  reft, 
following  one  the  other,  might  be  attended  with  danger¬ 
ous  coniequences  in  any  country,  and  produce  a  famine. 
The  Hebrew  jobel  iignifies,  according  to  fome  rabbins,  a 
ram’s  horn,  with  which  the  jubilee-year  was  proclaimed. 
But  how  could  a  ram’s  horn,  which  is  folid,  and  not  hol¬ 
low,  be  ufed  -ns  a  trumpet  ?  It  was  therefore  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  a  brazen  trumpet  in  the  form  of  a  ram’s  horn. 
Others  derive  the  word  from  jubal,  which  formerly  figni- 
fied,  they  fay,  to  play  on  inftruments.  Calmet  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  comes  from  the  verb  hobel,  to  bring  or  call 
back  ;  becaufe  then  every  thing  was  reftored  to  its  firlfc 
poffeffor. 

The  jubilee-year  began  on  the  firft  day  of  Tizri,  (the 
firft  month  of  the  civil  year,  anlwering  to  our  September,) 
and  about  the  autumnal  equinox.  In  this  year  no  one 
either  fowed  or  reaped ;  but  all  were  fatisfied  with  what 
the  earth  and  the  trees  produced  of  themfelves.  Each 
took  poffeflion  again  of  his  inheritance,  whether  it  were 
fold,  mortgaged,  or  alienated.  Hebrew  flaves  were  fet  free, 
with  their  wives  and  children  ;  even  they  who  had  re¬ 
nounced  the  privilege,  which  the  fabhatical-year  gave 
them,  of  recovering  their  liberty ;  and  all  foreign  flaves  en¬ 
joyed  the  right  of  the  jubilee.  For  other  particulars,  fee 
Lev.  xxv. 

To  reconcile  the  two  opinions,  whether  the  jubilee  was 
celebrated  in  the  fiftieth  year,  (as  Mofes  requires.  Lev.  xxv. 

6  E  10. 
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10.  and  as  Philo,  Jofephus,  Eufebius,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Au- 
gultine,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Ifidore,  all  the  Jews, 
both  Talmudilts  and  Caraites,  and  a  great  number  of  com¬ 
mentators,  unclerftand  it,)  or  in  the  forty-ninth  year,  as 
feems  implied  in  Lev.  xxv.  3.  and  as  feveral  good  com¬ 
mentators  and  chronologifts  explain  it ;  it  may  be  noted, 
perhaps,  that  the  fiftieth  year  is  fet  down  for  the  forty- 
ninth  for  the  fake  only  of  making  a  round  number  ;  as  we 
often  fay,  that  a  month  contains  thirty  days,  though,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  it  lbmetimes  contains  twenty-eight, twenty- 
nine,  or  thirty-one,  days.  Befides,  if  the  jubilee-year  be¬ 
gan  after  the  forty-ninth  year,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiftieth,  it  might  be  called  indifferently  the  forty-ninth 
or  fiftieth  year.  If  the  civil  year  began  at  a  different  time 
from  the  ecclefiaftical  year,  will  not  that  folve  the  diffi¬ 
culty  ?  i.  e.  the  fiftieth  year,  by  one  account,  might  be¬ 
gin  before  the  forty-ninth  year,  by  the  other  account,  was 
Fully  completed.  The  greateft  difficulty  confifts  in  know¬ 
ing  whether  in  both  thefe  years  the  fabbath  was  obferved, 
and  the  earth  remained  untilled,  or  only  in  the  forty-ninth 
year.  One  fhould  think  there  would  be  too  many  incon¬ 
veniences  in  obferving  the  fabbatical  reft  two  years 
fuccefiively ;  the  intention  of  the  legiflature  was  complied 
with  by  the  reft  of  one  year  only.  The  feventh  of  the 
fabbatical  years  had  only  more  privileges  annexed  to  it, 
and  was  more  celebrated  than  the  two  preceding.  Some 
commentators  have  doubted  whether  any  jubilee  was  ever 
kept  at  all.  Calmet,  however,  gives  the  following  parti¬ 
culars  from  Maimonides,  relating  to  the  celebration  of  it. 
The  nine  firft  days  were  fpent  in  feffivity  almoft  like  the 
Homan  Saturnalia.  During  thefe  nine  days,  the  flaves 
did  not  work,  but  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry,  and  every 
one  put  a  crown  on  his  head.  No  fooner  was  the  day  of 
folemn  expiation  come,  (the  tenth  of  Tizri,)  but  the 
counfellors  of  the  Sanhedrim  ordered  the  trumpets  to  found, 
and  at  that  inftant  the  flaves  were  declared  free,  and  the 
lands  returned  to  their  original  owners. 

This  law  was  deligned  to  hinder  the  rich  from  oppreff- 
ing  the  poor,  and  reducing  them  to  perpetual  flavery, 
and  that  they  fhould  not  get  poffeffion  of  all  the  lands  by 
purchafe,  mortgage,  or  ufurpation  ;  that  debts  fhould  not 
be  multiplied  too  much;  and  that  flaves  fhould  not  con¬ 
tinue  always,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  fervitude. 
Befides,  Moles  intended  to  preferve,  as  much  as  poffible, 
the  liberty  of  perfons,  equality  of  fortunes,  and  the  order 
of  families.  Alfo,  that  the  people  fhould  be  tied  to  their 
country,  their  lands,  and  inheritance  ;  that  they  fhould 
have  an  affection  for  them,  as  eftates  defcended  from  their 
anceftors,  and  defigned  for  their  pofterity.  Something 
like  this  Lycurgus  eftabiifhed  among  the  Lacedaemonians, 
when  he  inflituted  an  equality  of  fortunes;  banifhing  fla¬ 
very,  and  preventing,  as  far  as  he  could,  any  one’s  be¬ 
coming  too  powerful  and  rich. 

There  were  feveral  privileges,  fays  Maimonides,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  jubilee-year  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
fabbatical  year ;  and  the  fabbatical  had  likewife  fome 
fmall  advantages  above  the  jubilpe-year.  The  fabbatical 
year  annulled  debts,  which  the  jubilee  did  not ;  but  the 
jubilee  reftored  flaves  to  their  liberty,  and  lands  to  their 
owners;  befides,  it  made  reliitution  of  the  lands  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  beginning  of  the  jubilee,  whereas,  in  the  fab- 
batical-year,  the  debts  were  not  difcharged  till  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  eftates  which  had  been  purchafed  or  given 
returned  to  their  former  makers  ;  thofe  which  came  by 
right  of  fueceffion  continued  with  thofe  who  enjoyed 
them:  contracts  of  fale,  wherein  a  certain  number  of  years 
was  expreffed,  fubfifled  during  all  thofe  years,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  jubilee’s  coming  on.  But  abfolute  and  unli¬ 
mited  contracts  were  voided  by  the  jubilee.  Houfes  and 
other  edifices  built  in  walled  towns  did  not  return  to  the 
proprietor  in  the  jubilee-year.  Selden  de  SucceJJion.  in  boria, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  *4. 

After  the  Babyionifb  captivity,  the  Jews  continued  to 
obferve  the  fabbatical,  but  not  the  jubilee,  year.  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  granted  the  Jews  an  exemption  from  tri— 
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bute  every  feventh  or  fabbatical-year ;  but  as  to  the  jubi¬ 
lee,  fince  it  was  inflituted  only  with  a  defign  to  prevent 
the  utter  deftrudtion  of  the  partition  which  had  been  made 
by  Joflnia,  and  the  confufion  of  tribes  and  families,  it 
was  no  longer  practicable,  as  before  the  difperfion  of  the 
tribes,  thofe  of  them  which  returned  from  the  captivity 
fettling  as  they  could,  and  a  great  number  of  families,  and 
perhaps  whole  tribes,  continuing  in  the  place  of  their 
captivity. 

Uflier  places  the  firft  jubilee  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  law  of  Mofes,  A.  M.  2609;  ante  A.  D.  1395.  The 
fecond,  A.M.  2658  ante  A.  D.  1346,  The  third,  A.  M. 
2707  ante  A.D.  1297,  and  fo  on. 

Jubilee,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  denotes  a  grand 
church  folemnity  or  ceremony,  celebrated  at  Rome, 
wherein  the  pope  grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  Tin¬ 
ners  ;  at  leaft  to  as  many  as  vifit  the  churches  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  The  jubilee  was  firft  eftabiifhed 
by  Boniface  VII.  in  1300,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  fhould 
go  ad  limina  apojlolorum  ;  and  it  was  only  to  return  every 
hundred  years.  But  the  firft  celebration  brought  in  fuch 
ftore  of  wealth  to  Rome,  that  the  Germans  called  this  the 
golden  year  ;  which  occafioned  Clement  VI.  in  1343,  to 
reduce  the  period  of  the  jubilee  to  fifty  years.  Urban  VI. 
in  1389,  appointed  it  to  be  held  every  thirty-five  years, 
that  being  the  age  of  our  Saviour;  and  Paul  II.  and  Six¬ 
tus  IV.  in  1475,  brought  it  down  to  every  twenty-five, 
that  every  perlon  might  have  the  benefit  of  it  once  in  his 
life.  Boniface  IX.  granted  the  privilege  of  holding  jubi¬ 
lees  to  feveral  princes  and  monafteries  ;  for  inftance,  to 
the  monks  of  Canterbury,  who  had  a  jubilee  every  fifty 
years  ;  when  people  flocked  from  all  parts  to  vifit  the 
tomb  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  Jubilees  afterwards  became 
more  frequent,  and  the  pope  granted  them  as  often  as  the 
church  or  himfelf  had  occafion  for  them.  There  was  ufu- 
ally  one  at  the  inauguration  of  a  new  pope.  To  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  privileges  of  the  jubilee,  the  bull  enjoins  fad¬ 
ings,  alms,  and  prayers.  It  gives  the  priefts  a  full  power 
to  abfolve  in  all  cafes, even  in  thofe  otherwife  referved  to  the 
pope;  to  make  commutations  of  vows,  &c.  in  which  it 
differs  from  a  plenary  indulgence.  During  the  time  of  ju¬ 
bilee,  all  other  indulgences  were  fufpended. 

One  of  our  kings,  viz.  Edward  III.  caufed  his  birth¬ 
day  to  be  obferved  in  manner  of  a  jubilee,  when  he  be¬ 
came  fifty  years  of  age,  in  1362,  but  never  before  nor  af¬ 
ter.  This  he  did  by  releafing  prifoners,  pardoning  all  of¬ 
fences  except  treafon,  making  good  laws,  and  granting 
many  privileges  to  the  people.  Something  of  this  kind 
was  celebrated  when  his  prefent  majefty  entered  the  50th 
year  of  his  reign,  and  again  (Oct.  25,  1810,)  when  he 
completed  it. 

In  1640,  the  Jefuits  celebrated  a  folemn  jubilee  at  Romej 
that  being  the  centenary,  or  hundredth  year,  from  their 
inftrtution  ;  and  the  fame  ceremony  was  obferved  in  all 
their  houfes  thoughout  the  woild. 

JU'BO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Ajan, 
nearEaftern  Indian  Sea,  with  a  capital  of  the  fame  name  j 
fubjedt  to  the  Portuguefe.  Lat.  o.  50.  N.  Ion.  43.  20..  E. 

JU'BO,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Indian 
Sea  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  equinodlial  line.  Lon.  42. 
46.  E. 

JUBU',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin. 

JUBO'NES,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  runs  into  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Ocean  in  lat.  3.  20.  S. 

JU'CAL,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JUCARI'CHI,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
New  Bifcay:  no  miles  north- weft  of  Parrah 

JUCASETZ',  a  town  of  Sclavonia  s.  twenty- five  miles 
fouth  of  Efzek. 

IUCATAN'.  See  Yucatan. 

JUC'CA*, /.  in  botany.  See  Yucca. 

JUCEN'DRO,  a  town  of  the  illand  Madagafcar.  Lat. 
23.  10  S.  Ion.  47. 14.  E. 

JUCKASJER/VI,  a  town  of  Swedilh  Lapland  :  145 

mires  north-weft  of  Tornea.  Lat.  67.  50.  N.  Ion.  20-.  46.  E. 

JUCEL- 
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JUCKATAG'HERI,  a  town  of  Hindcoftan,  in  the 
Carnatic  :  five  miles  eaft  of  Muglee. 

JUCK/ING,  adj.  With  fowlers,  belonging  to  the  fea- 
fon  of  going  to  the  haunts  of  partridges,  to  liften  for  the 
calling  of  the  cock  bird.  Scott. 

JUC'LEZ,  a  town  of  Turkeftan:  forty-five  miles  fouth- 
well  of  Turkeftan. 

JUCUN'DITY,  f  [jucunditas,  jucundus,  Lat.J  Pleafant- 
nefs  ;  agreeablenefs. — The  new  or  unexpected  jueundities, 
which  prefent  themfelves,  will  have  activity  enough  to 
excite  the  earthieft  foul,  and  raife  a  fmile  from  the  rnoft 
compofed  tempers.  Brown. 

JU'DA,  the  fame  as  Judah,  or  Judea.  Mattk.  ii. 
JU'DAH,  one  of  the  twelve  Hebrew  patriarchs,  was  the 
fourth  fon  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  and  born  during  his  father’s 
fervitude  to  Laban,  about  the  year  1750  B.C.  He  was  the 
perfon  who,  when  the  death  of  Jofeph  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  upon  by  the  reft  of  his  brethren,  perfuaded  them 
rather  to  fell  him  to  the  Midianites,  by  which  means  he 
faved  his  life.  He  was  the  guarantee  to  their  father  for 
Benjamin’s  fafe  return,  when  his  confent  was  obtained 
that  he  might  accompany  his  other  brethren  into  Egypt ; 
and  when  Benjamin  was  threatened  with  flavery,  in  con- 
fequence  of  Jofeph’s  cup  being  found  in  his  fack,  it  was 
Judah  who  delivered  that  exquifitely-affefting  piece  of  na¬ 
tural  eloquence,  which  may  challenge  a  comparifon  with 
the  fineft  productions  of  antiquity,  and  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  Jofeph’s  difcovery  of  himfelf  to  his 
brethren.  The  prophetic  blefling  which  Jacob  bellowed 
upon  this  fon,  has  given  rife  to  much  difcuffion  in  the 
learned  world  5  and  on  one  paffage  in  it  more  labour  has 
been  bellowed  than  perhaps  on  any  paffage  in  the  Bible. 
This  blefling  is  comprifed  in  Genefis  xlix.  8-12.  and  is 
fuftkiently  clear  in  the  prediction  which  it  contains  of  a 
fuperiority  in  rank  and  power  which  the  decendants  of 
Judah  were  to  acquire  over  thole  of  his  other  brethren, 
and  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  which  fhould  be  the 
portion  of  their  inheritance.  The  difputed  paffage, 
as  given  in  our  common  verfion,  is,  “  The  feeptre  fhall 
not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  fhall  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  people  be.”  By  the  generality  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  interpreters,  at  leaf!  fince  the  days  of  Origen,  it  has 
been  confidered  to  hold  out  a  prediction,  that  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  fupreme  legiflative  power  fhould  exift  till 
the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  fuppoied  to  be  meant  by  the 
word  Shiloh,  to  whofe  obedience  the  nations  would  be 
brought ;  and  much  learning  and  ingenuity  have  been 
employed  to  confirm  this  fenfe  of  the  paffage,  and  to 
jhow  its  fulfilment  in  the  aftual  circumftances  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Chrilt.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  find  no  veflige  of 
the  Meffiah  in  this’  paffage,  and  have  formed  a  variety 
of  opinions  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  Shiloh, 
a  fummary  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Geddes’s  Critical 
Remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  thus  renders 
the  paffage  :  “  A  feeptred  chief  fhall  not  fail  to  Judah, 
nor  a  leader  of  his  own  offspring,  until  there,  come  peace¬ 
ful  profperity,  and  to  him  the  nations  be  obedient:”  refer¬ 
ring  the  word  Shiloh  either  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  mentioned  Join.  xi.  23,  and  xviii.  1. 
when  the  land  relied  from  war,  and  the  tabernacle  was  fet 
up  at  Shiloh-,  or  to  the  Hill  more  peaceful  reign  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  when  the  government  was  fully  eflablifhed  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  promifes  made  to  Abraham,  Ifaac, 
and  Jacob,  with  refpeCt  to  territory,  accomplifhed.  The 
fenfe  which  he  has  given  to  the  paffage  appears  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  feweft  difficulties;  but  whether  it  be  the 
snofl  juft  and  natural,  it  does  not  belong  to  our  province 
to  decide.  The  accomplifliment  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
prediction  is  clearly  difcernible  in  the  fubfequent  fortunes 
of  the  decendants  of  Judah.  The  inheritance  which  fell 
to  them  comprifed  the  rnoft  foutherly  dillrifts  of  Canaan, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  eaft  bv  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the 
north  by  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin*  on  the  weft  by 


thofe  of  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Simeon,  which  lay  between 
it  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  fouth  it  extended  to 
the  mountain  of  Seir,  or  Edom,  which  were  the  frontiers 
between  it  and  Idumaea.  This  land  was  beautifully  di- 
verfified  into  hills  and  valleys,  and  produced  great  plenty 
of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  abundance  of  cattle.  This 
tribe  was  alfo  the  rnoft  populous  of  all  the  twelve,  and  its 
inhabitants  the  llouteft  and  rnoft  valiant.  It  was,  more¬ 
over,  the  chief  and  royal  tribe,  from  the  death  of  Saul 
to  the  extinction  of  monarchy  among  the  defendants  of 
Jacob.  When  the  ten  tribes  revolted  from  the  houfe  of 
David,  Judah  and  Benjamin  remained  attached  to  it,  and 
conftituted  a  kingdom,  under  the  denomination  of  Judah, 
as  juft  hinted  ;  which  maintained  its  independence,  and 
frequently  gave  proof  of  its  fuperiority,  in  the  contefts 
which  took  place  between  it  and  the  tribes  forming  the 
kingdom  of  I  fra  el.  After  the  deftruclion  of  the  latter,  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  Hill  lubfilted  till  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonifh  captivity  ;  and,  on  the  return  from  Babylon,  this 
tribe  lived  according  to  its  laws  under  its  own  chiefs ;  and 
the  remnants  of  the  other  tribes,  which  were  not  difperfed 
into  far-diftant  regions,  became  abforbed  in  it,  and  known 
only  afterwards  by  the  common  name  of  Jews.  Thefe 
circumftances  afford  a  happy  illuftration  of  the  prophetic 
bleffing  which  Jacob  bellowed  on  his  fon  Judah.  Genefis 
xxix-xlix. 

JU'DAH  HAK'KADOSH,  or  the  Saint,  a  learned 
rabbi,  and  prince,  or  patriarch,  of  the  jews,  in  the  fecond 
century,  was  the  fon  of  Simeon  the  Juft,  thethird  patriarch, 
and  born  in  Tzipori,  or  Sephoris,  in  Galilee,  about  the 
year  120.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  fucceeded  to  his 
dignity,  and  prefided  over  the  grand  academy  of  Tiberias 
for  forty-five  years,  under  the  reigns  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
M.  Aurelius,  and  Commodus,  who,  though  they  were 
great  enemies  to  the  Chriftians,  were  very  favourable  to 
the  Jews.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  fanftity  and 
learning,  and  his  memory  is  held  in  fuch  refpeft:  by  the 
Jews,  that  they  compare  him  with  the  Meffiah.  -Among 
the  other  extravagant  ftories  which  they  relate  concerning 
him,  they  affert,  that  he  made  the  emperor  Marcus  An¬ 
toninus  a  profelyte  to  Judaifm,  and  that  it  was  by  his  or¬ 
der  that  Judah  compiled  the  Mi/hna.  The  hiftory  of  that 
work  is  briefly  this  :  The  left  of  the  Pharifees,  after  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  Jerufalem,  prevailing  over  the  reft,  the  ftudy 
of  traditions  became  the  chief  objeft  of  attention 
in  all  the  Jewilh  fchools.  The  number  of  thefe  traditions 
had,  in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  fo  greatly  increafed,  that 
the  doftors,  whofe  principal  employment  it  was  to  illuftrate 
them  by  new  explanations,  found  it  neceffary  to  affift 
their  recolleftion,  by  committing  them  to  writing,  under 
diftinft  heads.  At  the  fame  time,  their  difciples  took  mi¬ 
nutes  of  the  explanations  of  their  preceptors,  many  of 
which  were  preferved,  and  grew  up  into  voluminous  com¬ 
mentaries.  The  confufion  which  arofe  from  thefe  caufes, 
was  now  become  lo  troublefome,  that,  notwithftanding 
what  rabbi  Hillel  the  Elder  had  before  done  in  arranging 
the  traditions,  Judah  found  it  neceffary  to  attempt  a  new 
digell  of  the  oral  law,  and  of  the  commentaries  of  their 
moll  famous  doftors.  This  arduous  undertaking  is  laid 
to  have  employed  him  forty  years,  and  was  completed, 
according  to  the  tellimony  of  the  Jews,  about  the  dole  of 
the  fecond  century.  It  comprehends  the  laws,  inftitutions, 
and  rules  of  life,  which,  befides  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  Jews  fuppoied  themfelves  bound  to  obferve. 
Of  this  work,  William  Surenhulius  publifhed  a  valuable 
edition  at  Amlterdam,  in  1698,  in  fix  volumes  folio,  ia 
Hebrew  and  Latin,  with  the  commentaries  of  Maimonides, 
Barthenora,&c.  and  numerous  illullrative engravings.  Nct- 
withftanding  the  obfeurities,  inconfiftencies,  and  abfurdi- 
ties,  with  which  this  colleftion  abounds,  it  foon  obtained 
credit  among  the  Jews  as  a  facrcd  book,  and  its  authority 
was  fubmitted  to  in  all  their  academies.  The  great  repu¬ 
tation  which  rabbi  Judah  acquired  by  this  performance 
elevated  him  to  fuch  a  height  of  pride,  as  was  very  irre- 
condleable  with  the  character  of  a  Hint,  He  even  indul¬ 
ged 
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ged  it  to  his  dying  hour,  by  the  difpofal  of  the  three  chief 
dignities  of  the  Jewilh  church,  that  of  kacham,  or  wife 
man,  that  of  chief  of  the  fynagogue,  and  that  of  prince,  or 
patriarch,  to  three  of  his  own  ions.  He  likewife  directed 
that  his  own  funeral  rites  Ihould  be  celebrated  in  the  molt 
fumptuous  manner,  and  that  his  body  fhould  be  carried 
about  through  the  moll  conliderable  cities,  and  there  be¬ 
wailed  after  the  Jewifh  manner. 

JU'DAH  (Leo),  a  learned  protellant  divine  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  was  the  fon  of  John  Judah,  a  prieft  of 
Germeren  in  Alface,  by  a  concubine,  and  was  born  in  the 
year  1481.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  learning  at 
Schleftat;  and,  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  fent  to  purfue  his  academical  ltudies  at  Ealil.  Here 
he  had  for  a  fellow-ltudent  and  companion,  the  celebrated 
Zuinglius,  who  from  his  early  years  had  been  (hocked  at 
Lome  of  the  l'uperliitious  praXices  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
and,  from  the  alTociations  which  he  formed,  lie  received 
fuch  imprefiions,  and  was  directed  to  fuch  enquiries,  as 
predifpofed  him  towards  the  change  which  afterwards 
took  place  in  his  religious  opinions.  His  application  to 
the  different  branches  of  philofophy  and  literature  was 
very  afiiduous  and  fuccefsful ;  and  in  the  year  1512,  he 
was  admitted  to, the  degree  of  M.  A.  Having  foon  after¬ 
wards  taken  holy  orders,  he  was  appointed  miniller  of  a 
Swifs  church,  in  a  retired  fituation  ;  where  he  applied 
liimfelf  with  indefatigable  diligence  to  the  lludy  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages;  the  perufal  of  the  Fathers, 
particularly  Jerome  and  Augufline;  and  the  works  which 
had  been  jult  publilhed  by  Erafmus,  Capnio,  and  Luther. 
The  refult  of  his  lludies  was  a  gradual  renunciation  of  the 
didinguilliing  tenets  of  popery,  and  an  adoption  of  thofe 
of  the  reformers  ;  till  at  length,  having  been  appointed  by 
the  magiftrates  and  ecclefiaflical  alfembly  of  Zurich,  paf- 
tor  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  that  city,  he  openly  op- 
pofed  the  popilh  religion,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  prefs,  and  acquired  no  little  reputation 
as  a  champion  in  the  protellant  caufe.  Judah  was  now  a 
fkilFul  Hebrew  fcholar;  and  during  eighteen  years  in  which 
the  Old  Tellament  was  explained  to  the  people  of  Zurich 
from  the  Hebrew',  by  different  learned  men,  had  colleXed 
together  a  vail  number  of  comments  and  criticifms,  with 
a  view,  moll  probably,  to  a  work  in  which  he  was  folicited 
by  his  brethren  to  engage.  That  was  a  tranflation  from 
the  Hebrew  into  Latin  of  the  whole  Old  Tellament.  In 
this  arduous  undertaking  he  was  perfuaded  to  embark, 
and  profecuted  it  with  the  greatell  zeal  and  diligence,  a- 
vailing  himfelf  of  the  advice  and  aflillance  of  the  moll  able 
linguifts  among  his  connexions  ;  following  the  mod  cor- 
reX  Hebrew  copy  w’hich  he  could  meet  with,  and  carefully 
comparing  it  with  others,  in  difficult  paflages  ;  and  not 
negleXing  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
verlions,  in  afcertaining  genuine  readings.  The  magnitude 
of  the  work,  however,  and  the  clofenefs  with  which  he 
applied  to  it,  were  more  than  he  was  able  to  bear ;  and,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  completed  it,  brought  on  him  a  diforder  to 
which  he  fell  a  facrifice  in  1542,  when  he  was  about  fixty 
years  of  age.  After  his  death  the  work  was  continued 
by  Bibliander,  who  tranllated  the  lalt  eight  chapters  of 
Ezekiel,  the  books  of  Daniel,  Job,  Ecclefialles,  Canticles, 
and  the  lad  forty-eight  Pfalms.  The  apocryphal  books 
were  tranllated  from  the  Greek  by  Peter  Cliolin.  This 
trandation  was  printed  at  Zurich  in  the  year  1543  ;  and 
reprinted  at  Paris  by  Robert  Stevens,  in  1545,  accompany¬ 
ing  the  Vulgate  verfion,  in  adjoining  columns,  but  with¬ 
out  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  new'  verlion.  This  edi¬ 
tion  of  Stevens  is  ufually  called  the  Bible  of  Vatable, though 
he  had  no  concern  in  it,  excepting  that  we  are  to  attribute 
to  him  the  notes  which  accompany  it, /and  which  are  faid 
to  have  been  penned  from  his  diXation  by  Bertin,  his  fuc- 
cedor  in  the  profelTorfhip  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Ju¬ 
dah’s  verfion,  though  frequently  too  paraph radic,  is  a  work 
of  confiderable  merit,  and  prelerves  a  medium  between 
fuch  tranllations  as  are  too  literal  and  harfli,  and  thole 
written  in  an  elegant  and  affeXed  dyle.  However,  being 
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the  produXion  of  a  protedant,  it  w'as  inveighed  againd 
and  condemned  by  the  doXors  of  the  faculty  of  divinity 
at  Paris,  who  at  that  time  were  not  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  wdio  adhered  fcrupuloully 
to  the  Vulgate  verfion.  To  the  honour  of  the  Spanilh  doc¬ 
tors  of  Salamanca,  they  were  more  liberal;  and  not  only 
bellowed  on  it  the  praife  to  which  it  was  entitled,  but  even 
cauled  it  to  be  reprinted  at  that  city,  with  trifling  altera¬ 
tions.  Judah  was  alfo  the  author  of  Annotations  on  Ge- 
nelis  and  Exodus,  the  four  Evangelids,  the  Epidles  to 
the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Philippians,  Coloffians,  Thef- 
falonians,  and  that  of  St.  James  ;  and  of  a  larger  and  Imal- 
ler  Catechifm,  See. 

JUDA'ICAL,  adj.  [from  Judah.]  Jewilh  ;  pertaining 
to  the  Jews. 

JU'DAISM,  f.  [from  Judah.]  The  religion  of  the 
Jews. — Neither  his  being  a  public  profelyte  to  Judaifm, 
nor  his  zeal  againd  catholic  prielts,  have  preferved  to  him 
a  liberty,  of  which  he  did  not  render  himfelf  worthy  by 
a  virtuous  ufe  of  it.  Burke . 

Judaifm  was  but  a  temporary  difpenfation,  and  was  to 
give  way,  at  lead  the  ceremonial  part  of  it,  at  the  coming 
of  the  Meffiah.  For  a  complete  fyllem  of  Judaifm,  fee  the 
books  of  Moles.  Judaifm  was  anciently  divided  into  fe- 
veral  feXs  ;  the  principal  whereof  were  the  Pharifees,  the 
Sadducees,  and  the  Eflenians.  At  prefent  there  are  two 
feXs  among  the  Jews,  viz.  the  Caraites,  who  admit  of  no 
rule  of  religion  but  the  law  written  by  Mofes  ;  and  the 
Rabbinids,  who  add  to  the  law  the  traditions  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud.  See  the  article  Jew,  vol.  x. 

To  JU'DAIZE,  v.  n.  [ judaj'tr ,  Fr.  judaizo,  low  Lat.  ] 
To  conform  to  the  manner  of  the  Jews. —  Paul  judaized 
with  the  Jews,  was  all  to  all.  Sandys. 

JU'DAIZING,  f.  The  aX  of  leaning  to  Judaifm. 

JU'DAN,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Baglana :  twenty 
miles  wed  of  Junore. 

JU'DAS  MACCABE'US,  a  valiant  leader  of  the  Jews, 
was  the  third  Ion  of  Mattathias,  of  the  Afmonean  family, 
whom  he  lucceeded  as  general  of  his  nation  B.C.  166. 
The  Jews  were  at  that  time  in  a  date  of  revolt  againd  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes ;  and  Judas  colleXed  a  fmall  but  deter¬ 
mined  body  of  men,  drove  from  many  of  the  towns  and 
and  villages  the  Syrians,  Samaritans,  and  apollate  Jews, 
and  filled  the  country  with  the  terror  of  his  name.  Se¬ 
veral  Syrian  governors  and  generals  were  fucceflively  fent 
againd  him  with  large  armies,  who  were  defeated  with 
great  daughter;  but  the  accounts  of  thefe  tranfaXions, 
given  only  by  Jewilh  writers,  are  full  of  fuch  manifell  ex¬ 
aggerations  with  regard  to  numbers,  that  they  cannot 
fafely  be  copied,  and  it  fuffices  to  mention  the  refults. 
After  his  firff  fuccefles  had  left  him  malter  of  the  field, 
Judas  marched  to  Jerufalem,  where  he  purified  the  city 
and  the  temple  from  the  pollution  they  had  undergone 
when  in  the  power  of  idolators.  The  temple  was  again 
dedicated,  and  a  commemoratory  fedival  on  the  occaiion 
was  indituted,  which  was  ordered  to  be  perpetual.  The 
death  of  Antiochus,  who  was  fucceeded  by  a  minor  Ton, 
gave  the  Jews  fome  refpite ;  but  hodilities  were  foon  re¬ 
newed,  and  Judas  difplayed  his  ufual  vigour  and  military 
provvels.  Lyfias,  the  chief  commander  of  the  Syrians, 
entered  Judea  at  the  head  of  a  great  army;  but,  undergoing 
a  defeat,  made  a  temporary  accommodation  with  Judas. 
This  was  broken  by  the  other  Syrian  generals,  joined  by 
fome  of  the  neighbouring  people,  who  were  at  enmity 
with  the  Jews.  Judas  took  a  levere  revenge;  and  we  are 
told  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  of  an  expedition  in  which 
he  took  by  dorm  feveral  well  fortified  towns,  defeated  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thoufand  men,  de- 
droying  nearly  half  of  them,  and  brought  back  liis  vic¬ 
torious  troops  without  the  lofs  of  a  Angle  man !  Lyfias 
then  invaded  Judea  a  fecond  time  with  a  more  formida¬ 
ble  army  than  before,  and  obliged  Judas  to  take  refuge 
in  Jerufalem.  He  laid  clofe  liege  to  the  city,  which,  not- 
withdanding  the  valour  of  its  defender,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  lurrender  for  want  of  provifions,  had  not 
s  the 
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the  Syrian  army  been  hakily  recalled  by  a  rebellion  in 
their  own  country.  Alter  Demetrius  Soter  had  obtained 
the  crown  of  Syria,  the  war  with  the  Jews  was  renewed 
at  the  mitigation  ot  Alcimus,  the  high-prielt,  a  perional 
enemy  ot  Judas.  The  general  Nicanor  was  fent  into  Judea,y 
who  made  peace  with  the  Jewifli  chief.  Alcimus,  how¬ 
ever,  procured  a  renewal  of  hoitiiities,  in  the  couile  of 
which  Nicanor  was  defeated  and  killed.  At  length,  Bac- 
chides,  marching  with  the  flower  of  the  Syrian  troops, 
furp riled  Judas  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of  men,  ot 
whom  all  but  eight  hundred  delerted  him  at  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  With  thele  faithful  adherents  he  made  a 
delperate  rehitance,  till  he  fell  upon  aheap  of  llaughtered 
enemies,  BC.  161.  T.  lie  news  o  1. his  death  caufed  the  ut- 
inoli  grief  and  coniternadon  at  Jerufalem,  where  a  general 
mourning  was  made  for  him,  and  he  was  celebrated  in 
fongs  as  one  of  the  great  heroes  ot  the  nation.  His  body 
was  recovered,  and  interred  in  the  feptilchre  of  his  father  at 
Modin.  His  brother  Jonathan  (lee  His  article)  fucceeded 
him  in  the  command,  and  emulated  his  Valour.  See  the 
article  Jew,  vol  x.  p.  79s-  „  ,  7r  . 

JU'DAS  ISCA'RIOT.  [Why  he  was  called  Ifcariot ; 
whether  becaufe  he  was  ljh  kariuth,  an  inhabitant  ot  Ke- 
rioth  ;  or  becaule  he  was  Jh-Jcariota,  the  man  who  had  the 
bag;  or  ifti  carat,  the  man  that  cuts  off;  or  i/hjhak'at , 
the  man  of  the  reward  or  bribe;  is  not  agreed.]  Our  Sa¬ 
viour  chole  him  to  be  one  of  his  dilciples,  anu  gave  him 
the  charge  of  what  money  or  provihon  he  carried  about 
with  him.  There  is  no  evidence  that  his  religious  ap¬ 
pearances,  or  his  preaching,  or  miracles,  were  inferior  to 
thole  of  his  brethren  ;  but  covetoulneis  reigned  in  his 
heart.  Highly  provoked  that  Mary  had  (pent  10  much  oil 
in  anointing  our  Saviour’s  head,  and  (hat  he  juitihed  her 
conduct,  he  refolved,  in  revenge,  to  betray  him.  He 
agreed  with  the  chief-prieits  and  elders  to  deliver  him  into 
their  hands,  for  thirty  ihekeis  of  lilver,  about  3I.  8s.  3d. 
of  our  money.  He  returned,  and  ate  rile  pullover  with 
his  Malter  and  fellovv-dilciples.  At  the  iupper  ot  bitter 
herbs,  Jelus,  to  gratify  John,  and  inanifelt  ins  own  divine 
omnilcience,  pointed  him  out  as  the  traitor.  Filled  with 
rage,  he  went  directly  to  the  chief  pricks,  and  drought  a 
band  of  men  to  apprehend  his  Matter.  He  le«i  them  to 
the  garden,  where  Jelus  was  wont  to  retire  tor  his  devo¬ 
tion.  He,  by  faluting  our  Saviour,  gave  them  the  fignal 
■whom  they  liiould  apprehend.  No  looner  had  he  ieen  his 
Maker  condemned  by  the  Jewilh  council,  than  his  con- 
fcience  upbraided  .him  ;  he  brought  back  the  thirty  pieces 
of  filver,  and  comelied  he  had  betrayed  the  innocent. 
When  the  Jewilh  rulers  told  him,  that  that  was  none  of 
theirbufineis,  he  call  down  the  money  ;  and,  as  they  thought 
the  price  of  blood  was  not  tit  lor  the  treaiury,  they,  as 
agents  for  Judas,  gave  it  for  the  Potters’  lieid,  to  bury 
It  rangers  in.  Meanwhile,  Judas  hanged  himleit ;  but,  the 
rope  breaking,  or  the  tree  giving  way,  he  fell,  and  his 
body  built  alunder,  and  his  bowels  gulhed  out.  Some 
think  the  word  we  render  hanged,  imports,  that  he  was 
choakcd  with  grief ;  and  that,  in  the  extremity  01  his  agony, 
he  fell  on  his  face,  and  burft  alunder.  Matth.  xxvi.  xxvii. 
Ads  i.  16-20. 

In  Judas  Ifcariot,  the  feriptures  exhibit  a  linking  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  deceitiul  wickednels  ot  the  heart  of  man,  and 
furnilh  us  with  an  awful  inllance  of  that  diabolical  en¬ 
mity  which  may  lurk  there,  while  the  external  appear¬ 
ance  diiplays  all  the  marks  of  flneere  friendfhip.  This 
difciple,  after  following  Chrilt  during  his  public  mi- 
niftry,  and  acknowleoging  him  to  be  a  divine  perlon,  for 
a  paltry  fuin  of  money  wilfully  and  deliberately  betrays 
him.  His  cafe  is  an  example  of  the  higheft  degree  in  the 
icale  of  human  depravity  ;  and  is  confidered  by  Paul,  in 
his  Epiltle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  beyond  the  reach  ot  mercy 
or  forgivenefs  :  IJ  we  Jin  wiljul/y,  after  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remameth  xo  more  offering  Jot  Jin, 
hut  a  fearful  /coking  for  of  judgmemtj  and  fery  indignation  to 
devour,  the  adverjanes.  The  ancient  lathers  notice  a  fpu- 
Vol,  XI.  No.  769. 
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rious  gofpel  under  t}ie  name  of  the  Gofpel  of  Judas.,  co r.i-, 
pofed  by  the  Cainites  to  countenance  their  extravagant 
opinions.  See  Cainites,  vol.  iii. 

JU'DAS,  or  Jude,  lurnamed  Barfabas,  was  lent  from 
Jerufalem,  with  Paul. and  Barnabas,  to  the  church  of  An¬ 
tioch,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  refolution  of  the  elders 
at  Jerufalem  concerning  the  obfervance  of  the  law. 
Ads  xv.  22,  &  feq.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  .this  Jude 
was  the  brother  of  Jolepli,  furnatned  alfo  Barfhbas,  who 
was  propofed,  together  with  Matthias,  to  fill  up  the  place 
of  the  traitor  Judas.  Ads  i.  23.  St.  Luke  tells  us,  that 
Jude-Birfabas  was  a  prophet,  and  one  of  the  chief  men 
among  the  brethren  ;  Aclsxv.  22.  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
one  of  the  leventy  dilciples.  After  he  had  been  fome  time 
at  Antioch,  he  returned  to  Jerufalem.  Ads  xv.  32,  33. 

JU'DAS  the  Gaulanite,  a  man  who  oppofed  the  en¬ 
rolment  of  the  people  made  by  Cyrenius  in  Judea,  and 
railed  a  very  great  rebellion  ;  pretending  that  the  Je\vs  were 
free,  and  ought  to  acknowledge  no  other  dominion  but 
that  of  God.  His  followers  chofe  to  ( offer  all  lorts  of 
torments  rather  than  cail  any  power  on  earth  lord  or  maf- 
ter.  The  fame  Judas  is  named  Judas  the  Galilean,  Acls  v. 
37.  He  was  a  Galilean,  a  native  of  Gamala,  or  Gaula,  in  the 
Gaulauiris ;  whence  he  is  indifferently  called  J udas  the  Ga¬ 
lilean,  or  Judas  Gaulanites  And,  as  this  country  was  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  Herod,  whereas  Judea  was  fubjeft  to 
the  Romans,  the  Jews  called  the  followers  of  Judas  the 
Gaulanite,  H  rcdians.  The  left  or  party  which  held  the 
opinions  of  judas  iubfifted  long  after  Judas,  and  long  af¬ 
ter  Gamaliel  himfelf.  It  produced  the  two  factions  of 
the  Sicarii,  or  murderers,  and  the  Zealots,  who,  having 
kindled  the  flame  of  rebellion  throughout  Judea,  were  the 
caufe  of  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem  and  of  the  whole 
country.  See  the  a  tide  Jew,  vol.  x.  p.  801.  We  do  not 
know  either  the  time  or  manner  of  the  death  of  this  Judas. 

JU'DAS-TRER,  f  A  plant.  See  Cercis. — Judas-tree 
yitjkis  a  line,  purplrih,  bright,  red,  bloflom  in  the  fpring ; 
and  is  increaled  by  layers.  Mortimer's  HuJbandry, 

JUD'DA,  a  town  of  Him.ooitan,  in  tile  circar  of  Gur- 
rah  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  M.ihur. 

JUD'DOCK,yi  in  ornithology,  the  jack-fnipe ;  a  fmall 
fpecies  of  l.iipe.  See  Scolopax. 

JUDE,  St.  one  of  the  twelve  apokles  of  Chrifl,  was 
fometimes  called  Judas,  and  at  other  times  Thaddeus,  or 
Libbeus.  He  was  tile  brother  of  James  the  lefs,  and  is  con- 
jeitured  to  have  followed  the  employment  of  an  hufband- 
man.  We  have  no  account  of  his  vocation  to  the  apof- 
tlelhip  ;  and  there  is  but  one  paffage  either  in  the  four 
Golpels  or  the  Acts,  in  which  any  thing  is  related  of  him 
particularly:  that  is  in  the  account  which  St.  John  has 
given  of  our  Lord’s  affectionate  difeourfes  with  his  difei- 
ples,  a  fhort  time  bstore  his  laft  bufferings,  when,  to  lup- 
port  and  comfort  them  under  his  approaching  ablence  from 
them,  be  promifed  to  give  them  luch  a  manifeflation  of 
himfelf  as  the  world  was  not  capable  of  receiving.  Up¬ 
on  this,  Judas  faith  unto  him  ( not  Ifcariot),  Lo'd ,  how  is  it 
that  thou  wilt  manifeji  thyfelf  unto  us,  and  net  unto  the  world  f 
John  xiv.  22.  Under  the  influence  of  the  fame  mikaken. 
notions  which  were  entertained  by  the  difciples  in  gene¬ 
ral,  refpeding  the  temporal  nature  of  the  Mefliah’s  king¬ 
dom,  he  liereafks  our  Saviour  with  furprife,  how  he  could 
fpeak  of  manifefting  himfelf  to  a  few  only,  when  he  was 
about  to  ekablifh  an  univerlal  monarchy,  in  great  power 
and  fplendour  ?  In  his  anfwer  our  Lord  told  him,  that 
the  kingdom  which  he  was  to  erect  was  purely  fpiritual» 
a  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteoufnefs,  the  privileges  and 
bleliings  of  which  were  to  be  peculiar  to  good  men  ;  as 
they  would  all  know  when  he  fliould  return  again  among 
them,  and  the  miraculous  gift  of  the  fpirit  fhould  be  be- 
ftowed  upon  them.  After  this  event,  St.  Jude  doubtlefs 
joined  with  the  other  apokles  in  bearing  teltimony  at  Jeru¬ 
falem  to  Chrift’s  refurrettion  and  character,  and  was  a  fharer 
with  them  in  the  reproaches  and  fufterings  to  which  they 
were  expofed  for  their  adherence  to  his  caufe.  It  is  alfo 
6  F  not 
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not  unlikely,  that,  after  preaching  the  Gofpcl  for  footer 
time  in  different  parts  of  Judea,  lie  went  abroad,  and 
preached  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  other  countries.  Some 
have  faid  that  he  travelled,  for  the  purpofe  of  propagating 
the  Chriftian  religion,  into  Mefopotamia,  Idumea,  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Perfia  ;  and  that  he  buffered  martyrdom  in  the 
laft-mentioned  country;  but  their  relation  is  not  fupported 
by  any  credible  hiftory;  and  there  is  ground  for  queition- 
ing  the  tradition  that  he  died  a  martyr.  St.  Jude  was  the 
author  of  an  Epiftle,  which  was  one  of  the  feven  called  Ca¬ 
tholic,  or  General,  and  appears  to  have  been  intended  for 
theufeof  all  who  had  embraced  the  Chrilfian  religion,  to 
put  them  on  their  guard  again!!:  judaizing  and  falfe  teach¬ 
ers,  and  to  preierve  their  attachment  to  pure,  fimple,  un¬ 
mixed,  Chriftianity.  The  genuinenefs  and  canonical  au¬ 
thority  of  this  book  was  disputed  by  fome  individuals  in 
the  fecond  century,  and  in  the  time  of  Eufebius  and  St. 
Jerome,  on  account  of  a  fuppofed  quotation  contained  in 
it  from  a  fpurious  book,  called  The  Prophefy  of  Enoch  ; 
but  its  authority  was  almolt  univerfally  acknowledged  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  In  Lardner,  the  rea¬ 
der  may  meet  with  the  moil  fatisfafitory  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  its  genuinenefs.  Various  are  the  opi¬ 
nions  in  the  learned  world  refpefling  the  time  when  it 
was  written  ;  to  w  hich  the  judicious  critic  juit  mentioned 
has  been  induced  to  affign  the  date  of  64,  65,  or  66. 

•  JUDE'A,  in  ancient  geography,  taken  largely,  either 
denotes  all  Paleftine,  or  the  greater  part  of  it;  and  thus 
it  is  generally  taken  in  the  Roman  hiftory:  Ptolemy, 
Rutilinus,  Jerome,  Origen,  and  Eufebius,  take  it  for  the 
whole  of  Paleftine  ;  and  it  is  often  fo  taken  in  fcripture. 
But,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  it  contained  only  the  original  por¬ 
tions  of  the  four  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Si¬ 
meon,  together  with  Phililtia  and  Idumea  ;  fo  as  to  be 
COmprifed  between  Samaria  on  the  north,  Arabia  Petraea 
on  the  fodth,  and  to  be  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  weft,  and  by  the  lake  Afpbaltites,  with  part  of  Jor¬ 
dan,  on  the  eaft.  It  was  not  named  Judea  till  after  the 
Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity ;  becaufe  then 
the  tribe  of  Judah  was  the  principal;  and  the  territories 
belonging  to  the  other  tribes  were  poffeffed  by  the  Sama¬ 
ritans,  Idumseans,  Arabians,  See.  The  Jews,  on  their  re¬ 
turn  from  captivity,  fettled  again  about  Jerufalem,  and  in 
Judea,  whence  they  fpread  over  the  whole  country.  The 
whole  country  is  now  in  a  wretched  date,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Turks.  For  its  progreflive  hiftory,  fee 
the  article  Jew,  vol.  x.  and  fee  farther  under  Palestine. 

JU'DENBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Coburg:  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Coburg. 

JU'DENBURG,  a  town  and  capital  of  Upper  Stiria,  on 
the  river  Muehr,  fituated  in  a  plain  furrounded  with  lofty 
mountains,  always  covered  with  fnow.  It  has  a  caftle,  a 
eollege,  and  two  convents.  This  town  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  beginning  of  April  1797,  and  here  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  arms  was  agreed  on  between  the  archduke 
Charles  and  general  Bonaparte  :  thirty-two  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Gratz,  and  eighty-four  fouth- weft  of  Vienna. 
Lat.  47.  10.  N.  Ion.  14.  25.  E. 

JU'DEX  (Matthew),  one  of  the  principal  writers  of 
the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  was  boni  at  Tipplefwolde 
in  Mifnia,  in  1528.  He  taught  theology  with  great  re¬ 
putation  ;  but  met  with  many  difquiets  in  the  exercife  of 
his  miniftry  from  party-feuds.  He  wrote  feveral  works  3 
and  died  in  1564. 

JUDGE,  f.  [jvge't  Fr.  judex,  Lat.]  One  who  is  in- 
vefted  with  authority  to  determine  any  caufe  or  queftion, 
real  or  perfonal. —  A  father  of  the  fatherlefs,  and  a  judge 
*f  the  widows,  is  God  in  his  holy  habitation.  Pfalms. 

Thou  art  judge 

Of  all  things  made,  and  judged  only  right.  Milton-. 

One  who  prefides  in  a  court  of  judicature. — It  is  not  fuf- 
Scient  to  imitate  nature  in  every  circumftance  dully  :  it 
becomes  a  painter  to  take  what  is  moft  beautiful,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  fovereign  judge  of  his  own  art.  Dry  den. 
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Plow  dares  your  pride, 

As  in  a  lifted  field  to  fight  your  caufe, 

Unafk’d  the  royal  grant;  nor  marftial  by, 

As  knightly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try?  Dryderl. 
Ode  who  has  fkill  fufficient  to  decide  upon  the  merit  of 
any  thing. — One  court  there  is  in  which  he  who  knows 
the  fee  rets  of  every  heart  will  fit  judge  himfelf.  Sherlock. 

A  perletft  judge  will  read  each  piece  of  wit 

With  the  fame  fpirit  that  its  author  writ.  Pope. 

Judge,  ill  Jewifh  antiquity,  a  fupreme  magiftrate  who’ 
governed  the  Ifraelites  from  the  time  of  Jofhua  till  the 
reign  of  Saul.  Thele  judges  refembled  the  Athenian  ar- 
chons  or  Roman  diffators.  The  dignity  of  judge  was  for 
life,  but  not  always  in  uninterrupted  fucceflion.  God 
himfelf,  by  fome  exprefs  declaration  of  his  will,  regularly 
appointed  the  judges.  The  Ifraelites,  however,  did  not  feem 
always  to  wait  for  his  appointment,  but  fometimes  chofe 
themfelves  a  judge  in  times  of  danger.  Thus  the  Ilrael- 
ites  beyond  Jordan  chofe  jepfithah;  Jud.  xi.  As  it  often 
happened  that  the  oppreftions,  which  occafioned  a  recourfe 
to  the  affiitance  of  the  judges,  was  not  felt  over  all  Ifrael, 
the  power  of  the  judges  likewife,  who  were  chofen  to 
procure  deliverance  from  fuch  fervitudes,  did  not  extend 
over  all  the  people,  but  over  that  country  only  which 
they  had  delivered  ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  Jephthah  ex- 
ercifed  any  authority  on  this  fide  Jordan,  nor  that  Barak 
affumed  any  on  the  other.  The  power  of  the  judges  ex¬ 
tended  to  affairs  of  peace  and  war.  They  vvere  proteftors 
of  the  laws,  defenders  of  religion,  avengers  of  all  crimes; 
but  they  could  make  no  laws,  nor  impofe  any  new  bur¬ 
dens  upon  the  people.  They  lived  without  pomp  or  re¬ 
tinue,  unlefs  their  own  fortunes  enabled  them  to  do  it; 
for  the  revenues  of  their  office  confided  in  voluntary  pre- 
fents  from  the  people.  They  continued  from  the  death 
of  Jofliua  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  being  a 
fpace  of  about  339  years.  The  Book  of  Judges  contains 
the  hiftory  of  this  period,  and  of  thole  very  remarkable 
perfonages;  for  a  chronological  lift  of  whom,  fee  the  arti¬ 
cle  Jew,  vol.  x.  p.  792. 

Select  Judges,  Judices  felefli,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
were  perfons  fummoned  by  the  praetor  to  give  their  ver¬ 
dict  in  criminal  matters  in  the  Roman  courts,  as  juries  da 
in  ours.  No  perfon  could  be  regularly  admitted  into 
this  number  till  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The 
Sortitio  Judicum,  or  impannelling  the  jury,  was  the  office 
of  the  Judex  Quejlionis,  and  was  performed  after  both  par¬ 
ties  were  come  into  court,  for  each  had  a  right  to  rejeft 
or  challenge  whom  they  pleafed,  others  being  fubftituted 
in  their  room.  The  number  of  the  Judiccs  felefli  varied, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  charge.  When  the  proper 
number  appeared,  they  were  fworn,  took  their  places  in 
the  fubfellia,  and  heard  the  trial. 

JUDGE,  f.  in  law,  a  chief  magiftrate  who  is  to  try- 
civil  and  criminal  caufes,  and  punilh  offences.  Of  judges, 
in  England,  it  is  commonly  faid  there  are  twelve  ;  viz. 
the  Lord  Chief  Jullicesof  the  courts  of  King’s  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas;  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer; 
the  three  Puifne  {i.  e.  younger,  or  rather  inferior)  Judges 
of  the  two  former  courts;  and  the  three  Puifne  Barons  of 
the  latter.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  the  Mafter  of  the  Rolls. 

The  Chief  Juftice  of  the  King’s  Bench  is  called  Capi- 
talis  JuJUdarius  Band  Regis,  vel  ad  plaeita  coram  rege  lenenda  ; 
he  hath  the  title  of  Lord  whilft  he  enjoys  his  office  ;  and 
is  ffyjed  Capitalis  JujUciarnis,  becaufe  he  is  chief  of  the 
reft  ;  and  for  this  reafon  he  hath  ufually  the  title  of  Lord 
Chief  JuJlice  of  England.  This  judge  was  anciently  created 
by  letters  patent  under  the  great  feal,  but  is  now  made 
by  writ,  in  a  very  ffiort  form.  The  ancient  dignity  of 
this  fupreme  m&giftfiate  was  very  great;  he  had  the  prero¬ 
gative  to  be  vicegerent  of  the  kingdom,  when  any  of  our 
kings  went  beyond  fea,  being'  chofen  to  this  office  out  of 
the  greateft  of  the  nobility  i  and  had  the  power  alone, 
which  was  afterwards  diftribiited  to  three  other  great  ma- 
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giftrates ;  that  is,  he  had  the  power  of  the  Chief  Juftice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  and  the  Malter  of  the  Court  of  Wards  ;  and  he  com¬ 
monly  fat  in  the  king's  palace,  and  there  executed  that  au¬ 
thority  which  was  formerly  performed  per  comitem  palatii, 
in  determining  differences  which  happened  between  the 
barons  and  other  great  perfons  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
caufes  criminal  and  civil  between  other  men  ;  but  king 
Richard  I.  firft  diminilhed  his  power,  by  appointing  two 
other  jultices,  to  each  whereof  he  afhgned  a  diitinft  juril- 
diCtion  ;  viz.  to  one  the  North  parts  of  England,  to  the 
other  the  South  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  they 
were  reduced  to  one  court,  with  a  farther  abridgment  of 
their  authority,  both  as  to  the  dignity  of  their  perfons 
and  extent  of  their  jurifdiflion ;  for  no  more  were  chofen 
out  of  the  nobility,  as  anciently,  but  out  of  the  commons, 
who  were  men  of  integrity,  and  ikilful  in  the  laws  of  the 
land  ;  whence,  it  is  laid,  the  lludy  of  the  law  dates  its 
beginning.  Orig.  Jud.  In  the  time  of  king  John,  and 
other  of  our  ancient  kings,  it  often  occurs  in  charters  of 
privilege,  Quod  non  ponatur  refpondere,  nifi  coram  nobis ,  vel 
capitali  jujlitia  nojlra  \  and  this  high  officer  hath,  at  this 
time,  a  very  extenlive  power  and  jurifdiCtion  in  pleas  of 
the  crown,  and  is  particularly  intruffed,  not  only  with 
the  prerogative  of  the  king,  but  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft. 

The  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas  hath  alfo  the 
title  of  Lord,  whilft  he  is  in  office,  and  is  called  Dominus 
JuJHciarius  Communium  Placitorum  ;  vel  Dominvs  Jvjliciarius 
de  Banco-,  who,  with  his  alfiftants,  did  originally,  and  doth 
yet,  hear  and  determine  common  pleas  in  civil  caules,  as 
diftinguiffied  from  the  king's  pleas,  or  pleas  of  the  crown. 
Brail,  lib.  3.  The  chief  jultices  are  inftalled  or  placed  on 
the  bench  by  the  lord  chancellor;  and  the  other  judges  by 
the  lord  chancellor  and  the  chief  juftices. 

Befides  the  Lords  Chief  Juftices,  and  the  other  Judges 
of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  there  are  many  other  juftices 
commilfioned  by  the  king  to  execute  the  laws;  as  Juftices 
of  Affife  ;  of  the  Foreft  ;  of  Nifi  Prius  ;  Oyer  and  Termi¬ 
ner;  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  See.  See  Justice. 

In  Great  Britain  the  king  is  confidered  as  the  fountain 
of  juftice,  and  general  confervator  of  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  The  original  power  of  judicature,  by  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  fociety,  is  lodged  in  the  fociety  at 
large;  btit,  as  it  would  be  impracticable  to  render  com¬ 
plete  juftice  to  every  individual  by  the  pdople  in  their 
collective  capacity,  therefore,  every  nation  has  committed 
that  power  to  certain  feleCt  magiftrates,  who,  with  more 
eafe  and  expedition,  can  hear  and  determine  complaints  ; 
and,  in  this  kingdom,  this  authority  has  immemorially 
been  exercifed  by  the  king  or  his  l'ubftitutes.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  has  alone  the  right  of  ereCting  courts  of  judicature  ; 
for,  though  the  cpnftitution  of  the  kingdom  hath  intruded 
him  with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  laws,  it  is  im- 
poffible,  as  well  as  improper,  that  he  ftiould  perfonally 
carry  into  execution  this  great  and  extenfive  truft ;  it  is 
conlequently  neceflary,  that  courts  ftiould  be  ereCted,  to 
affilt  him  in  executing  this  power;  and  equally  necefiary, 
that,  if  ereCted,  they  ftiould  be  ereCted  by  his  authority. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  all  jurifdiCtions  of  courts  are  either 
mediately  or  immediately7  derived  from  the  crown,  their 
proceedings  run  generally  in  the  king’s  name,  they  pals 
under  his  leal,  and  are  executed  by  his  officers. 

It  is  probable,  and  almoft  certain,  that,  in  very  early 
times,  before  our  conftitution  arrived  at  its  full  perfection, 
our  kings,  in  perfon,  often  heard  and  determined  caufes 
between  party  and  party.  But,  at  prefent,  by  the  long 
and  uniform  ufiige  of  many  ages,  our  kings  have  dele¬ 
gated  their  whole  judicial  power  to  the  judges  of  their  fe- 
Veral  courts;  which  are  the  grand  depolitaries  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  law's  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  gained  a  known 
and  ftated  jurifdiction,  regulated  by  certain  and  eftablilhed 
rules,  which  the  crown  itfelf  cannot  now  alter,  but  by  act 
cf  parliament.  2  Hawk.  P.€.  1.  §  3. 

In  order  to  maintain  both  the  dignity  and  independence 
®f  the  judges  in  the  fuperior  courts,  jt  is  enacted  by  the 


flat.  13  Will.  III.  c.  2,  that  their  commiffions  fiiall  be 
made  (not,  as  formerly,  durante  bene  p/acito,  but)  quamdiu 
fe  bene  gejfcrint,  and  their  falaries  afeertained  and  eltablilh- 
ed ;  but  that  it  may  be- lawful  to  remove  them  on  the  ad- 
drefsof  both  houfes  of  parliament.  And  now,  by  the  no¬ 
ble  improvements  of  that  law  in  the  ftatute  of  1  Geo.  III. 
c.  23,  enabled  at  the  earned:  recommendation  of  his  pre¬ 
fent  majefty,  the  judges  are  continued  in  their  offices  dur¬ 
ing  their  good  behaviour,  notwithftanding  any  demile  of 
the  croum,  (which  was  formerly  held  immediately  to  va¬ 
cate  their  feats  ;)  and  their  full  falaries  are  abfolutely  fe- 
cured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of  their  commif¬ 
fions;  by  which  means  the  judges  are  rendered  completely 
independent  of  the  king,  his  minifters,  and  his  fucceilbrs; 
his  majefty  having  been  pleafed  to  declare,  that  “  he 
looked  upon  the  independence  and  uprightnefs  of  judges 
as  eflential  to  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice,  as 
one  of  the  belt  fecurities  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
fubjeCls,  and  as  molt  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the 
crown.”  Com.  Jourti.  3  March,  1761.  See  Ld.  Raym.  747. 
and  1  Ann.  1.  c.  8,  which  continued  the  commiffions  of 
the  judges  for  fix  months  after  the  demife  of  the  crown. 

In  criminal  proceedings,  or  prolecutions  for  offences, 
it  would  be  ltill  a  higher  ablurdity,  if  the  king,  perfonally, 
fit  in  judgment  ;  becaufe,  in  regard  to  thele,  he  appears 
in  another  capacity,  that  of  prolecutor.  All  offences  are 
either  againft  the  “  king’s  peace,”  or  “  his  crown  and 
dignity ;”  and  are  fo  laid  in  every  indict ment.  For,  though 
in  their  confequences  they  generally  feem  (except  in  the 
cafe  of  treafon  and  a  very  few  others)  to  be  rather  of¬ 
fences  againft  the  kingdom  than  againft  the  king,  yet  as 
the  public,  which  is  an  invifible  body,  has  delegated  all 
its  power  and  rights,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  to  one  vifible  magiftrate,  all  affronts  to  that  power, 
and  breaches  of  thofe  rights,  are  immediately  offences 
againft  him,  to  whom  they  are  fo  delegated  by  the  public. 
He  is,  therefore,  the  proper  perfon  to  profecute  for  all 
public  offences  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  being  the  per¬ 
fon  injured  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  And  hence  alfo  arifes 
the  mod  mild  and  equitable  branch  of  the  prerogative, 
One  of  the  molt  diftinguifliing  features  in  a  monarchy, 
that  of  pardoning  offences  ;  for  it  is  reafonable  that  he 
only  who  is  injured  ftiould  have  the  power  of  forgiving. 

In  this  diftinCt  and  feparate  exiftence  of  the  judicial 
power  in  a  peculiar  body  of  men,  nominated  indeed,  but 
not  removable  at  pleafure,  by  the  crown,  confifts  one 
main  prefervative  of  the  public  liberty;  which  cannot 
iubfift  long  in  any  ftate,  unlefs  the  adminiftration  of  com¬ 
mon  juftice  be,  in  fome  degree,  leparated  both  from  the 
legiflative  and  alio  from  the  executive  power.  Were  it 
joined  with  the  legiflative,  the  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
of  the  fubjeCt,  would  be  in  the  hands  of  arbitrary  judges, 
whofe  decifions  would  be  then  regulated  only  by  their 
own  opinions,  and  not  by  any  fundamental  principles  of 
law  ;  which,  though  legiflators  may  depart  from,  yet  judges 
are  bound  to  cbferve.  Were  it  joined  with  the  executive, 
this  union  might  loon  be  an  over-balance  for  the  legilla- 
tive.  For  which  reafon,  by  ftat.  16  Car.  I.  c.  10,  which 
aboliftied  the  Court  of  Star-chamber,  effectual  care  is 
taken  to  remove  all  judicial  power  out  of  the  hands'  of 
the  king’s  privy  council.  See  1  Comm.  266-9.  c.  7. 

The  perfonal  fafety  of  the  judges,  and  the  refpcCt  due 
to  them,  being  alio  of  eflential  confequence  towards  the 
prefervation  of  their  independence  and  integrity,  which 
is  no  lefs  in  danger  from  the  ardor  civium  prava  jubentiuni , 
than  from  the  vultus  injlantis  tyranni-,  many  provilions  have 
been  made  by  law  to  reftrain  and  punifn  affronts  and  in¬ 
juries,  to  them  perfonally,  and  to  the  courts  of  juftice 
over  which  they  prefide.  One  lpecies  of  treafon  under 
ftat.  25  Edvv.  III.  c.  2,  (fee  the  article  Treason,)  is,  “If 
a  man  flay  the  Chancellor,  Treafurer,  or  the  King’s  Juf¬ 
tices  of  the  one  Bench  or  the  other,  Juftices  in  Eyre,  or 
Juftices  of  Affife,  and  all  other  Juftices  affigned  to  hear 
and  determine,  being  in  their  places  doing  their  offices.” 
Rut  this  ftatute  extends  only  to- the  actually  killing  of 
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them,  and  not  to  wounding  or  attempting  to  kill  them. 
It  extends  alfo  only  to  the  officers  therein  fpecified  ;  and 
therefore  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  as  Inch,  are  not 
within  the  protection  of  this  aft.  i  Hal.  P.  C.  231.  But 
the  Lord  Keeper,  or  Coinmiffioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  now 
feetn  to  he  within  it,  by  virtue  of  the  flats.  5  Eliz.  c.  18. 
1  W.  &  M.  c.  21.  4  Comm.  84. 

Striking  in  the  king’s  fuperior  courts  of  juftice  in  Weft- 
minfter-hall,  or  at  the  affiles,  is  more  penal  than  even  in 
the  king’s  palace.  The  reafon  feems  to  be,  that,  thole 
courts  being  anciently  held  in  the  king’s  palace  and  be¬ 
fore  the  king  himfelf,  Ariking  there  included  the  contempt 
again!!  the  king’s  palace,  and  fomething  more,  viz.  the 
difturbance  of  public  j u Itice.  For  this  reafon,  by  the  an¬ 
cient  common  law  before  the  conqueft,  ftriking  in  the 
king’s  courts  of  juftice,  or  drawing  a  fword  therein,  was  a 
capital  felony.  LI.  Incc.  c.  6.  Ll.  Canut.  c.  56.  LI.  Alurcd.  c  7. 
Gur  modern  law  retains  fo  much  of  the  ancient  feverity 
as  only  to  exchange  the  lofs  of  life  for  the  lofs  of  the  of¬ 
fending  limb.  Therefore  a  ftroke  or  blow  in  luch  a  court 
of  juftice,  whether  blood  be  drawn  or  not,  or  affaulting  a 
judge  fitting  in  the  court,  by  drawing  a  weapon,  without 
any  blow  ftruck,  is  punilhable  with  the  lofs  of  the  right 
hand,  imprifonment  for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and 
chattels,  and  of  the  profits  of  land  during  life.  Staundf. 
F.  C  38.  3  In Jl.  140,  1.  A  refcue  alfo  of  a  prifoner  from 
any  of  the  laid  courts,  without  ftriking  a  blow,  is  pu¬ 
niffied  with  perpetual  imprifonment  and  forfeiture  of 
goods,  and  of  the  profits  of  land  during  life;  being  looked 
on  as  an  offence  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  laft,  but  only, 
as  no  blow  is  actually  given,  the  amputation  of 'the  hand 
is  excufed.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  21.  For  the  like  reafon,  an 
affray  or  riot  near  the  laid  courts,  but  out  pf  their  actual 
view,  is  puniffied  only  with  fine  and  imprifonment.  Cro. 
Far.  373.  Not  only  fuch  as  are  guilty  of  an  aftual  vio¬ 
lence,  but  of  threatening  or  reproachful  words  to  any  judge 
fitting  in  the  courts,  are  guilty  pf  a  high  mifprifion,  and 
have  been  puniffied  with  large  fines, 'imprifonment,  and 
corporal  puniffiment  Cro.  Car.  503.  And  even  in  the  in¬ 
ferior  courts  of  the  king,  an  affray,  or  contemptuous  be¬ 
haviour,  is  punilhable  with  a  fine  by  the  judges  there  fit¬ 
ting,  as  by  the  fteward  in  a  court  leer,  or  the  like.  1  Hawk. 
P..C  c.  21.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention,  that  king 
Henry  IV.  when  his  eldeft  fon  the  prince,  afterwards  Henry 
V.  was  by  the  lord  chief  juftice  committed  to  prifon,  for 
a  great  mifdemeanor,  thanked  God  that  he  had  a  fon  of 
that  obedience,  and  a  judge  of  that  courage  and  imparti¬ 
ality.  See  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  608. 

As  the  judges  are  thus  guarded  againfl  influence  or  in¬ 
jury,  to  enable  them  to  do  juftice  to  the  people,  fo  are 
they  protected  in  the  upright  difcharge  of  their  duty,  by 
being  indemnified  from  anfwering  for  the  confequence  of 
the  judgments  given  by  them.  The  judges  of  courts  of 
record  are  freed  from  all  profecutions  whatfoever,  except 
in  parliament,  where  t hey  may  be  puniffied  for  any  thing 
done  by  them  in  filch  courts  as  judges;  this  is  to  fupport 
their  dignity  and  authority,  and  draw  veneration  to  their 
perfons,  ami  fubmiffion  to  their  judgment ;  but  if  a  judge 
will  fo  far  forget  the  dignity  and  honour  of  his  poft,  as  to 
turn  folicitor  in  a  caule  which  he  is  to  judge,  and  pri¬ 
vately  and  extra -judicially  tamper  with  witneffes,  or  la¬ 
bour  jurors,  he  may  be  dealt  wdth  according  to  the  fame 
capacity  to  which  he  fo  bafely  degrades  himfelf.  12  Hep.  24. 
Vaugh.  138.  S.P.C.  173. 

Judges  are  not  in  any  way  punilhable  for  a  mere  error 
of  judgment;  and  no  aft  ion  will  lie  againfl  a  judge  for  an 
erroneous  judgment,  or  for  a  wrongful  imprifonment, 
&c.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  1.  §.  17.  1  Mod  184.  But  it  is  faid, 
that,  where  judges  are  limited  to  the  fubjeCt -matter  of 
their  jurifdiftion,  and  they  exceed  the  limits  of  their 
jurifdiftion,  action  lits  againfl  them.  3  Lutw.  1565, 
Hard.  480.  A  judge  is  not  anfwerable  to  the  king,  or 
the  party,  for  miftakes  or  errors  of  his  judgment,  in  a 
matter  of  which  he  has  jurifdiftion.  1  Salk.  397.  If  an 
action  be  brought  againfl  a  Judge  of  Record,  for  an  aft- 


done  in  his  judicial  capacity,  he  may  plead  that  he  did  it 
as  Judge  of  Record,  and  that  will  be  a  fufficient  juftifica- 
tion.  And  fo  may  a  judge  of  a  court  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  under  the  dominion  of  the  crown.  Mojlyn  v.  Fabrigas, 
Cowp.  172. 

With  refpeft  to  the  general  conduft:  of  the  Judges,  the 
following  oblervations  are  worthy  attention  :  A  Judge  at 
his  creation  takes  an  oath,  “That  he  will  ferve  the  king, 
and  indifferently  adminifter  juftice  to  all  men,  without 
refpeft:  of  perlons;  take  no  bribe,  give  no  counfel  where 
he  is  a  party,  nor  deny  right  to  any,  though  the  king,  or 
any  other,  by  letters,  or  by  exprels  words,  command  the 
contrary,  &c.  and,  in  default  of  duty,  to  be  anfwerable  to 
the  king  in  body,  land,  and  goods.”  18  Edw.  lll.Jl.  4. 
The  judges  are  to  give  judgment  according  to  law,  and 
what  is  alleged  and  proved.  They  have  a  private  know¬ 
ledge,  and  a  judicial  knowledge.  They  cannot  judge  of 
their  own  private  knowledge,  but  many  ufe  their  dilcretion; 
but,  where  a  judge  has  a  judicial  knowledge,  he  may  and 
ought  to  give  judgment  according  to  it.  Henry  IV.  de¬ 
manded  of  judge  Gafcoigne,  If  he  faw  one  in  his  prefence 
kill  A.  B.  and  another  perfon,  who  was  not  culpable, 
ffiould  be  indifted  of  this,  and  found  guilty  before  him, 
what  he  would  do  in  this  cafe;  to  which  he  anfwered. 
That  he  ought  to  refpite  the  judgment  againfl  him,  and 
relate  the  matter  to  the  king,  in  order  to  procure  him  a 
pardon;  for  there  he  cannot  acquit  him,  and  give  judg¬ 
ment  according  to  his  private  knowledge.  Plowd.  82. 

The  king  in  all  cafes  doth  judge  by  his  judges;  who 
ought  to  be  of  counfel  with  prifoners;  and,  if  they  are 
doubtful  or  miftaken  in  matter  of  law,  a  flander-by  may 
be  allowed  to  inform  the  court,  as  amicus  ounce.  2  Lift.  178. 
Our  judges  are  to  execute  their  offices  in  proper  perfon, 
and  cannot  act  by  deputy,  or  transfer  their  power  to 
others  ;  as  the  judges  of  ecclefiaftical  courts  may.  1  Rol. 
Abr.  382.  Bro.  Judges,  11.  Yet,  where  there  are  divers 
judges  of  a  court  of  record,  t lie  aft  of  any  one  of  them  is 
effeftual  ;  efpecially  if  their  commiffions  do  not  exprefsly 
require  more.  2  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  1.  Though  what  a  majo¬ 
rity  rules,  when  prefent,  is  the  aft  of  the  court.  If,  on  a 
demurrer  or  fpecial  verdift,  the  judges  are  divided  in  opi¬ 
nion,  two  againfl  two,  the  caule  muft  be  adjourned  into 
the  exchequer-chamber.  3  Mod.  156.  And  a  rule  is  to  be 
made  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  record  certified,  See.  5  Mod. 
335.  In  fines  levied,  all  the  judges  of  K.  B.  ought  to  be 
particularly  named  ;  but  writs  of  certiorari  to  remove  re¬ 
cords  out  of  that  court,  &c.  are  directed  to  the  chief  juf¬ 
tice,  without  naming  his  companions.  1  Hen.  VII.  27. 
Jenk.  Cent.  166. 

When  a  record  is  before  the  judges,  they  ought  ex  officio 
to  try  it:  and  they  are  to  take  notice  of  ftatutes,  and  of 
the  terms,  Sec.  Jenk.  Cent.  215,  298.  No  judge  is  compel¬ 
lable  to  deliver  his  opinion  before-hand,  in  relation  to  any 
queftion  which  may  after  come  judicially  before  him.  3  Inji. 
29.  Judges  of  the  common  law  have  no  ordinary  jurif- 
diftion  to  examine  witneffes  at  their  chambers ;  though  by 
confent  of  parties,  and  rule  of  court,  they  may  on  inter¬ 
rogatories  ;  and  lome  things  done  by  judges  at  their  cham¬ 
bers,  in  order  to  proceedings  in  court,  are  accounted  as 
done  by  the  court. 

A  judge  ffiall  not  be  generally  excepted  againfl,  or  chal¬ 
lenged  ;  or.  have  any  aftion  brought  againfl  him  for  what 
he  does  as  judge,  j  Inft.  294.  2  Inji.  422, 

A  judge  ought  not  to  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  or  in  pleas 
where  he  is  party.  8  Rep.  uS.  None  may  judge  his  own 
caufe,  for  it  is, a  manifeft  contradiftion  that  a  man  can  be 
agent  and  patient  in  the  fame  thing ;  and  what  lord  Coke 
fays  in  Dr.  Bonham’s  cafe  is  far  from  any  extravagancy  ; 
for  it  is  a  very  reafonable  and  true  faying,  that  if  an  act 
of  parliament  ffiould  ordain,  that  the  fame  perfon  lhould  be 
party  and  judge,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  judge  in  his 
own  caule,  it  would  be  a  void  aft  of  parliament ;  per  Holt, 
Ch.  J.  12  Mod.  687.  Bridgm.  11,  12,  , 

Judges  are  punilhable,  however,  for  wilful  offences 
againfl  the  duty  of  their  fituation  j  inftances  of  which  hap-.. 
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pily  live  only  in  remembrance.  There  are  ancient  prece¬ 
dents  of  judges,  who  were  fined  when  they  tranlgreffed  the 
laws,  though  commanded  by  warrants  from  the  king ;  and 
it  is  faid,  that  earl  Typtoft,  who  was  a  chancellor,  was 
beheaded,  for  acting  upon  the  king’s  warrant  againit  law. 
'Burnet's  Rich.  2.  p.  38. 

Bribery  in  judges  is  punifhable  by  lofs  of  office,  fine, 
and  imprifonment ;  and,  by  the  common  law,  bribery  of 
judges,  in  relation  to  a  caul'e  depending  before  them,  has 
been  punifhed  as  treafon.  1  Leon.  295.  Cro.  Jac.  65. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  A  judge  ignorantly  condemns  a  man  to 
death  for  felony,  when  it  is  not  felony ;  for  this  offence, 
the  judge  fhall  be  fined  and  imprifoned,  and  lofe  his  office. 
Jenk.  Cent.  162.  If  a  judge,  who  hath  no  jurifdiftion  of 
the  caufe,  give  judgment  of  death,  and  award  execution, 
which  is  executed,  fuch  judge  is  guilty  of  felony;  and 
alfo  the  officer  who  executes  the  fentence.  //.  P.  C.  351. 
so  Rep.  76.  And  if  juftices  of  peace;,  on  indictment  of 
trefpafs,  arraign  a  man  of  felony,  and  judge  him  to  death, 
and  he  is  executed,  it  is  felony  in  them.  H.  P.  C.  35. 
1  Dalt.  c.  98.  A  juftice  cannot  rafe  a  record,  nor  embezzle 
it,  nor  file  an  indictment  which  is  not  found,  nor  give 
judgment  of  death  where  the  law  does  not  give  it ;  if  he 
does,  it  is  mifprifion,  he  fhall  lofe  his  office,  and  make  fine 
for  mifprifion  ;  but  it  is  not  felony. 

Few  inltances  have  been  found  in  which  judges  have 
not  afted  the  upright  and  honourable  part  in  all  caufes 
of  individuals  brought  before  them  ;  they  have  no  motive 
to  aft  otherwife:  but  the  inflexible  integrity  of  a  judge 
is  brought  to  the  tell  when  great  political  queflions  are  to  be 
decided  ;  when  one  of  the  people,  who  is  but  as  duft  in 
the  balance,  is  about  to  be  borne  down  by  a  whole  branch 
of  the  legislature,  in  fuch  a  cafe  lord  chief  juftice  Holt 
was  tried,  and  his  decifions  infured  for  him  an  unfading 
immortality.  This  great  man  is  memorable  among  the 
Englifli  judges  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,  join¬ 
ed  to  an  invincible  firmnefs  and  refolution  in  fupporting 
its  authority.  He  held  in  contempt  the  affumed  powers 
of  a  houfe  of  commons,  when  thofe  powers  were  evidently 
hoftile  to  the  common  law  of  the  land.  He  was  the  in¬ 
trepid  affertor  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjeft, 
and  was  remarkably  jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  power  in  the  execution  of  the  laws;  of  which  he 
gave  a  very  fignal  proof  when  applied  to  fanftion,  by  the 
prefence  of  one  of  his  people,  the  proceedings  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  fent  to  quell  a  riot  excited  by  the  infamous  praftice 
of  crimping.  The  chief-juftice  alked  the  officer  what  he 
intended  to  do  if  the  populace  refufed  to  difperfe:  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  We  have  orders  to  fire  upon  them.”  “  Have  you 
fo?”  faid  the  judge  ;  “then  obferve,  if  one  man  is  killed, 
I  will  take  care  that  you  and  every  foldier  of  your  party 
ftiall  be  hanged.  Sir,  acquaint  thofe  who  fent  you,  that 
no  officer  of  mine  ftiall  attend  foldiers ;  and  let  them  know, 
likewife,  that  the  laws  of  this  land  are  not  to  be  executed 
by  the  fword.  Thefe  things  belong  to  the  civil  power, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.”  Such  patriotic 
■and  virtuous  conduft  as  this  chief  juftice  ever  manifefted, 
has  not  frequently  been  found  in  perfons  filling  that  high 
office. 

To  JUDGE,  v.  n.  [  juger ,  Fr .  judico,  Lat.]  To  pafs  fen¬ 
tence. — Ye  judge  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is 
with  yon  in  the  judgment.  2.  Chron. — To  torm  or  give  an 
opinion. — Whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reafon 
muft  judge,  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to  rejeft  a 
greater  evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  lei’s  evident.  Locke. 

Authors  to  thetnfelves. 

Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  chufe.  Milton. 

To  difeern  ;  to  diftinguilh;  to  confider  accurately. — How 
properly  the  tones  may  be  called  the  whole  body  of  the 
Britifh  nation,  I  leave  to  any  one’s  judging.  Addifon. 

To  JUDGE,  v.  a.  To  pafs  fentence  upon;  to  examine 
authoritatively  ;  to  determine  finally  ; 

Then  thofe,  whom  form  of  laws 
Condemn’d  to  die,  when  traitors  judg'd  their  ca®fr.  Dryd. 
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To  pafs  fevere  cenfure  ;  to  doom  feverely.  This  is  a  fenle 
feldom  found  but  in  the  feriptures. — He  (ha\\  judge  among 
the  heathen  ;  he  ftiall  fill  the  places  with  the  dead  bodies. 
Pf.  c x.  6. — Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  Matthew. — 
Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat  or  drink.  Col.  ii. 

JUD'GER,yi  One  who  forms  judgment ;  or  pafles  fen¬ 
tence. — The  vulgar  threatened  to  be  their  oppreifors,  and 
judgers  of  their  judges.  King  Charles. — They  who  guide 
themfelves  merely  by  what  appears,  are  ill  judgers  of  what 
they  have  not  well  examined.  Digby. — In  Chelhire,  to  be 
judger  of  a  town,  is  to  ferve  on  the  jury  there.  Lcicejlef's 
Hijt.  Antiq.  302. 

JUD'GES,  [from  judge. ]  The  title  of  one  of  the  hifto- 
rical  books  of  feripture. 

JUD'GES,  a  duller  of  rocks  off  Cape  Deferada,  near 
the  coaft  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

JUD'GESHIP,yi  The  office  of  a  judge;  a  judge.  A 
ludicrous  word. 

JUD'GING,  f.  The  aft  of  paffing  judgment. 
JUDG'MENT,  f.  \_jugement,  Fr.]  The  power  of  difeern- 
ing  the  relations  between  one  term  or  one  propofition  and 
another. — The  faculty,  which  God  has  given  men  to  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  certain  knowledge,  is  judgment,  whereby 
the  mind  takes  any  propofition  to  be  true  or  falfe,  without 
perceiving  a  demonllrative  evidence  in  the  proofs.  Locke » 
O  judgment!  thou  art  fled  to  brutifti  beafts. 

And  men  have  loft  their  reafon.  Shakefp.  Julius  Cafar, 
Doom;  the  right  or  power  of  paffing  judgment: 

If  my  fufpeft  be  falfe,  forgive  me,  God ; 

For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee.  Skakefpearc . 
The  aft  of  exercifing  judicature;  judicatory: 

When  thou,  O  Lord,  lhalt  Hand  dilclos’d 
In  majefty  fevere. 

And  fit  in  judgment  on  my  foul, 

Oh  !  how  fhall  I  appear  ?  Addifon' s  Speflatcr. 

Determination;  decifion. — Reafon  ought  to  accompany 
the  exercife  of  our  fenfes,  whenever  we  would  form  a  julfc 
judgment  of  things  propofed  to  our  inquiry.  Watts. — The 
quality  of  diltinguilhing  propriety  and  impropriety  ;  cri- 
ticifm. — Judgment,  a  cool  and  flow  faculty,  attends  not  a 
man  in  the  rapture  of  poetical  compofition.  Dennis. 

’Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 

Go  juft  alike;  yet  each  believes  his  owm.  Pope. 

Opinion  ;  notion : 

I  fee  men’s  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes,  and  things  outward 
Draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 

To  fuller  all  alike.  Skakejpcare. 

Sentence  againft  a  criminal. — The  chief  prielts  informed 
me,  defiring  to  have  judgment  againft  him.  Adis  xxv.  15. 
When  he  was  brought  again  to  th’  bar,  to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment,  he  was  ltirr’d 
With  agony.  Shakejp.  Henry  VIII. 

Condemnation.  This  is  a  theological  ufe. — The  judgment 
was  by  one  to  condemnation  ;  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many 
offences  unto  juftification.  Rom.  v.  16. — The  precepts, 
promifes,  and  threatenings,  of  the  Gofpel  will  rife  up  in 
judgment  againit  us,  and  the  articles  of  our  faith  will  be  fo 
many  articles  of  accufation.  Tillotfon. — Punilhment  inflift- 
ed  by  Providence,  with  reference  to  fome  particular  crime, 

■ — We  cannot  be  guilty  of  greater  uncharitablenefs,  than 
to  interpret  afflictions  as  punilhments  and  judgments:  it 
aggravates  the  evil  to  him  who  fullers,  when  he  looks 
upon  himfelf  as  the  mark  of  divine  vengeance.  Addifon's 
Speflator. 

This  judgment  of  the  heavens  that  makes  us  tremble. 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Diftribution  of  juftice. — In  judgments  between  rich  and 
poor,  confider  not  what  the  poor  man  needs,  but  what  is 
his  own,  Taylor. 
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Your  dilhonour 

Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  ftate 

Of  that  integrity  which  fhould  become  it.  Shakefpeare. 

Judiciary  law  5  ftatute. — If  he  hearken  to  thefe  judgments, 
and  keep  and  do  them,  the  Lord  thy  God  lhall  keep  unto 
thee  the  covenant.  Deut. — The  laftdoom: 

The  dreadful  judgment  day 

So  dreadful  will  not  be  as  was  his  fight.  Shakefpeare. 

Judgment,  in  law,  is  the  fenten.ce  pronounced  by  the 
court  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record.  Judg¬ 
ments  are  of  four  forts.  Firlt,  where  the  fa£ls  are  confeffed 
by  the  parties,  and  the  law  determined  by  the  court;  as 
in  cafe  of  judgment  upon  demurrer :  fecondly,  where  the 
law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  and  the  fadls  difputed  as 
in  the  cafe  of  judgment  on  verdiB :  thirdly,  where  both 
the  fadl  and  the  law  arifing  thereon  are  admitted  by  the 
defendant ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  judgments  by  conftjfion  or 
default ;  or,  laljtly,  where  the  plaintiff  is  convinced  that 
either  faff,  or  law,  or  both,  are  inefficient  to  fupport  his 
a£lion,  and  therefore  abandons  or  withdraws  his  profecu- 
tion  ;  which  is  the  cafe  in  judgments  upon  a  nonfuit  or  re¬ 
traxit. 

The  judgment,  though  pronounced  or  awarded  by  the 
judges,  is  not  their  determination  or  fentence,  but  the 
determination  and  fentence  of  the  law.  It  is  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  naturally  and  regularly  follows  from  the  premifes 
•of  law  and  faft,  which  Hands  thus:  Againft  him  who 
hath  rode  over  my  corn,  I  may  recover  damages  by  law  ; 
but  A  hath  rode  over  my  corn  ;  therefore  I  lhall  recover 
damages  againft  A.  If  the  major  propofition  be  denied, 
this  is  a  demurrer  in  law  :  if  the  minor,  it  is  then  an  iffue 
of  fadt :  but,  if  both  be  confelfed  or  determined  to  be 
right,  the  conciufion  or  judgment  of  the  court  cannot  but 
follow.  Which  judgment  or  conciufion  depends  not  there¬ 
fore  on  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  the  judge,  but  on  the  fet¬ 
tled  and  invariable  principles  of  juftice.  The  judgment, 
in  fhort,  is  the  remedy  prefcribed  by  law  for  the  redrefs 
of  injuries;  and  the  fuit  or  adtion  is  the  vehicle  or  means 
of  adminiltering  it.  What  that  remedy  may  be,  is  indeed 
the  refult  of  deliberation  and  ftudy  to  point  out ;  and 
therefore  the  flyle  of  the  judgment  is,  not  that  it  is  de¬ 
creed  or  refolved  by  the  court,  for  then  the  judgment 
might  appear  to  be  their  own  ;  but,  “  it  is  eonfidered, M 
tonfideratum  rf  per  curiam,  that  the  plaintiff  do  recover  his 
damages,  his  debt,  his  poffeffion,  and  the  like  :  which  im¬ 
plies  that  the  judgment  is  none  of  their  own  ;  but  the  adt 
of  the  law,  pronounced  and  declared  by  the  court,  after  due 
deliberation  and  enquiry.  See  Blackft.  Comment  iii.  396. 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  judgments  are  either  interlocutory 
or  final.  Interlocutory  judgments  are  fucb  as  are  given  in 
the  middle  of  a  caufe,  upon  fome  plea,  proceeding,  or  de¬ 
fault,  which  is  only  intermediate,  and  does  not  finally  de¬ 
termine  or  complete  the  fuit.  Of  this  nature  are  all  judg¬ 
ments  for  t-lie  plaintiff  upon  pleas  in  abatement  of  the  f  uit 
nr  adlion;  in  which  it  is  eonfidered  by  the  court,  that  the 
defendant  do  anfwer  over,  rcfpondsat  oujler ;  that  is,  put  in 
a  more  fubftantial  plea.  2  Sound.  30.  It  is  eafy  to  obferve, 
that  the  judgment  here  given  is  not  final,  but  merely  in¬ 
terlocutory  ;  for  there  are  afterwards  farther  proceedings 
to  be  had,  when  the  defendant  hath  putin  a  better  anfwer. 
But  the  interlocutory  judgments,  molt  ufually  fpoken  of, 
are  thofe  incomplete  judgments,  whereby  the  right  of  the 
plaintiff  is,  indeed,  eftablifhed,  but  the  quantum  of  damages 
fuftained  by  him  is  not  afcertained  ;  which  is  a  matter 
that  cannot  be  done  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
This  can  only  happen  where  the  plaintiff  recovers  ;  for, 
when  judgment  is  given  for  the  defendant,  it  is  always 
complete  as  well  as  final.  This  fort  of  interlocutory  judg¬ 
ment  happens,  in  the  firft  place,  where  the  defendant  fuf- 
iers  judgment  to  go  againft  him  by  default,  or  nihil  elicit-, 
.3s  if  he  puts  in  no  plea  at  all  to  the  plaintiff’s  declaration  : 
by  ecjifefTion,  or  cognov.it  aBionem,  where  he  acknowledges 
the  plainriff’s  demand  to  be  juft  :  or  by  non  Jum  informatus, 
when  the  defendant’s  attorney  declares,  he  has  noinilrnc- 


tion  to  fay  any  thing  in  anfwer  to  the  plaintiff,  or  In  defence 
of  his  client;  which  is  a  fpecies  of  judgment  by  default. 

If  thefe,  or  any  of  them,  happen  in  atlions  where  the 
fpecifie  thing  fued  for  is  recovered,  as  in  adtion  of  debt 
for  a  fum  certain,  the  judgment  is  abfolutely  complete. 
But,  where  damages  are  to  be  recovered,  a  jury  muft  be  call¬ 
ed  in  to  affefs  them;  unlefs  the  defendants,  to  lave  charges, 
will  ccnfefs  the  whole  damagesl  aid  in  the  declaration 
otherwife  the  entry  of  the  judgment  is,  “  that  the  plaintiff 
ought  to  recover  his  damages  (indefinitely)  ;  but,  becaufe 
the  court  know  not  what  damages  the  faid  plaintiff  hath 
fuftained,  therefore  the  fheriff  is  commanded,  that  by  the 
oaths  of  twelve  honeft  and  lawful  men  he  enquire  into  the 
faid  damages,  and  return  fuch  inquifition  into  court."' 
This  procefs  is  called  a  Writ  of  Inquiry ;  in  the  execution 
of  which  the  file  riff  fits  as  judge,  and  tries  by  a  jury,  fub- 
jedt  to  nearly  the  fame  law  and  conditions  as  the  trial  by 
jury  at  nif  prius,  what  damages  the  plaintiff  hath  really 
fuftained;  and  when  their  verdict  is  given,  which  muft 
affefs  fome  damages,  the  fheriff  returns  the  inquifition, 
which  is  entered  upon  the  roll  in,  manner  of  a  pojlea-,  and 
thereupon  it  is  eonfidered,  that  the  plaintiff  do  recover 
the  exadt  fum  of  the  damages  foaffelfed.  In  cafes  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  importance,  the  court  will  give  leave  to  have 
the  writ  of  enquiry  executed  before  a  judge  at  fitting  or 
nifi  priiis  ;  and  then  the  judge  adts  only  as  an  affilfant  to 
the  fheriff.  The  number  of  the  jurors  fworn  upon,  this 
inqueft  need  not  be  confined  to  twelve  ;  for,,  when  a  writ 
of  enquiry  was  executed  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  K.  B„ 
in  an  adtion  of  fcand.  mag.  brought  by  the  duke  of  York 
(afterwards  James  II  )  againft  Titus  Oates,  who  had  called 
him  a  traitor  ;  fifteen  were  fworn  upon  the  jury,  and  gave 
all  the  damages  laid  in  the  declaration  ;  viz.  ioo,oook 
In  that  cafe,  the  fheriffs  of  Middlefex  fat  in  court  covered* 
at  the  table  below  the  judges.  3  St.  Tr.  987. 

Final  Judgments  are  fuch  as  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
adtion,  by  declaring,  that  the  plaintiff  has  either  entitled 
himfelf,  or  has  not,  to  recover  the  remedy  be  lues  for. 
In  which  cafe,  if  the  judgment  be  for  the  plaintiff,  it  is 
alfo  eonfidered,  that  the  defendant  be  either  amerced,  for 
his  wilful  delay  of  juftice,  in  not  immediately  obeying  the 
king’s  writ,  by  rendering  the  plaintiff  his  d ue,  8  Rep.  40* 
63  ;  or  be  taken,  capiatur,  till  he  pays  a  fine  to  the  king 
for  the  public  mifdemeanor,  which  is  coupled  with  the 
private  injury.  But,  if  judgment  be  for  the  defendant* 
then,  in  cafe  of  fraud  and  deceit  to  the  court,  or  malici¬ 
ous  or  vexatious  fuits,  the  plaintiff  may  alfo  be  fined  ; 
8  Rep.  5.9,  60.  But  in  moll  cafes  it  is  only  eonfidered, 
that  lie  and  his  pledges  of  profeenting,  be  (nominally) 
amerced  for  his  faLle  claim,  pro  faifo  clamore Jiio ,  and  that 
the  defendant  may  go  thereof  without  a  day,  cat  inde fine 
die ;  that  is,  without  any  farther  continuance  or  adjourn¬ 
ment  ;  the  king’s  writ  commanding  his  attendance  being 
now  fully  fatisfied,  and  his  innocence  publicly  cleared. 
3.  Comm.  395—99. 

All  judgments  given  in  any  court  of  record  muft  be 
duly  entered  :  the  plaintiff’s  attorney,  four  days  after  the 
pojlea  is  brought  into  court,  if  the  rule  for  judgment  is  out, 
may  enter  judgment  for  his  client  by  the  courfe  of  the 
court.  2  Liil.  Abra.  95  But  on  a  rule  for  judgment,  Sun¬ 
day  is  not  one  of  the  four  days,  though  the  rule  is  given 
the  laft  day  of  the  term.  After  a  rule  to  fign  judgment,, 
there  ought  to  be  four  days  exclufive  of  the  day  on  which 
the  rule  was  made,  before  the  judgment  is  figned,  that  the 
party  may  have  a  realonable  time  to  bring  writ  of  error. 
In  C.  B.  they  never  give  rules  for  ligning  judgment,  but 
flay  till  the  quarto  die  pojl,  which  makes  but  four  days  in- 
clufive.  Mod.  Caf.  241.  A  plaintiff  got  his  judgment  fign¬ 
ed  on  the  very  day,  but  it  was  not  executed  till  after  the 
fixth  day,  fo  that  the  defendant  had  time  enough  to  bring 
a  writ  of  error,  or  move  any  thing  in  arreft  of  judgment ; 
but  the  court  of  K.  B.  held  the  ligning  of  the  judgment 
to  be  irregular,  it  being  before  the  day  allowed  by  the 
rules  of  the  court ;  and,  though  execution  was  taken  out 
afterwards,  judgment  was  let  alide.  5  Mad,  205,  If  a  dijp 
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tringas  is  returnable  within  term,  ami  the  caufe  is  tried 
two  or  three  clays  only  before  the  end  of  the  term,  the  judg¬ 
ment  (hall  be  entered  that  very  term,  though  there  be  not 
four  days  to  move  in  arreft  of  judgment,  i  Salk.  77.  But 
a  four-day  rule  muft  be  given,  and  the  party  cannot  fign 
judgment  till  four  days  exclufive  are  elapfed,  and,  if  Sun¬ 
day  intervenes,  that  is  not  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  four 
days.  But,  if  verdift  be  given  after  term,  no  judgment 
can  be  given  on  it  till  the  next  term  following  ;  for  the 
judgment  is  the  act  of  the  court,  and  the  court  (its  not 
but  in  term.  Mick.  2a  Car.  B.R. 

judgments  are  not  only  to  be  (igned  by  the  proper  offi¬ 
cer,  but  entered  of  record  ;  before  which  they  are  not 
judgments  ;  and,  in  a  judgment  given  to  recover  a  furn  of 
money,  the  fum  mull  be  entered  in  words  at  length  ;  and 
not  in  figures,  which  may  be  eafily  altered  ;  and  a  judg¬ 
ment  was  reverfed,  becaufe  the  time  when  given  was  in  fi¬ 
gures,  and  the  fum  recovered  exprefied  in  figures,  See. 

But  the  court  may  amend  their  judgments  of  the  fame 
term,  becaufe  the  term  is  but  as  one  day  in  law  ;  though 
they  may  not  do  it  in  another  term.  2  Lill.  103.  3  Lev.  430. 
If  a  judgment  be  unduly  obtained,  the  court  will  vacate 
the  judgment,  and  reftore  the  party  damnified  ;  if  not  pu- 
nifn  the  offender :  but  it  is  again  ft  the  courfe-of  the  court 
to  vacate  a  judgment  the  laft  day  of  the  term.  Pafch.  1656. 

If  a  judgment  be  obtained,  but  the  plaintiff"  doth  not 
take  out  execution  within  a  year  and  a  day,  the  judgment 
muft  be  revived  by  fare  Jacias.  If  any  thing  be  entered 
in  a  judgment,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  plaintiff’s 
declaration,  the  judgment  is  not  good.  2  Lill.  104.  And, 
where  it  appears  upon  the  record  that  the  plaintiff  hath 
no  caufe  of  action,  he  (hall  never  have  judgment.  8  Rep. 
120.  In  l'uch  cafe  the  court  may  give  judgment  for  the 
defendant.  1  Plowd.  66. 

In  debt  on  fpecialty,  the  whole  and  exaft  fum  muft  be 
demanded,  or  the  judgment  upon  it  will  not  be  good. 
3  Mod.  41.  If  more  be  in  the  judgment  than  the  plain¬ 
tiff  demands,  it  is  erroneous  ;  though  this  may  be  helped 
by  a  remifit  dampna  for  part.  2  Lill.  27.  If  in  cafe,  trefpafs, 
&c.  a  verdict  is  given  for  more  damages  than  laid  in  the 
plaintiff’s  declaration,  and  he  does  not  remit  the  furplus 
damages,  but  takes  judgment  for  the  whole,  it  is  an  in¬ 
curable  error,  and  cannot  be  amended. 

Every  judgment  ought  to  be  complete  and  formal :  one 
judgment  cannot  determine  another  judgment,  and  the 
judges  will  not  give  a  judgment  againft  law,  although  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  do  ageee  to  it.  1  Salk.  213.  Cro. 
Eliz.  817.  In  aftions  perfonal,  judgment  given  againft 
the  plaintiff  upon  any  plea  to  bar  him,  is  peremptory. 
jfenk.  Cent  52.  If  the  defendant  doth  not  deny  the  debt, 
or  other  matter  in  fuit,  but  endeavours  to  elude  the  aftion 
by  infufficient  pleading;  in  this  cafe,  if  it  be  found  for 
the  plaintiff,  he  (hall  have  judgment ;  but  not  vice  vtrfa, 
if  for  the  defendant,  becaule  the  matter  of  the  fuit  is  not 
fully  and  fufficiently  denied,  but  in  fomemeafure  confelfed 
by  the  infufficient  plea.  Ibib.  70. 

Arrests  of  Judgment  arife  from  intrinfie  caufes  ap¬ 
pearing  upon  the  face  of  the  record.  Of  this  kind  are  : 
j'irft,  Where  the  declaration  varies  totally  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  writ;  as  where  the  writ  is  in  debt  or  detinue,  and  the 
plaintiff  declares  in  an  aftion  on  the  cafe  for  an  ojfumpjit ; 
for,  the  original  writ  out  of  Chancery  being  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  warrant  of  the  whole  proceedings  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  if  the  declaration  does  not  purfue  the  nature  of  the 
writ,  the  court’s  authority  totally  fails.  Alfo,  fecondly, 
Where  the  verdict  materially  differs  from  the  pleadings 
and  iffue  thereon  ;  as  if,  in  an  aftion  for  words,  it  is  laid 
in  the  declaration  that  the  defendant  (aid,  “  The  plaintiff 
is  a  bankrupt  and  the  verdift  finds  fpecially  that  he 
faid,  “  The  plaintiff  will  be  a  bankrupt.”  Or  thirdly.  If 
the  cafe  laid  in  the  declaration  is  not  fufficient  in  point  of 
law  to  found  an  aftion  upon. 

It  is  an  invariable  rule  with  regard  to  arrefts  of  judg¬ 
ment  upon  matter  of  law,  “  that  whatever  is  alleged  in 
arreft  of  judgment  muft  be  fuch  matter  as  would  have 


been,  upon  demurrer,  fufficient  to  overturn  the  aftion  of 
plea.”  As  if,  on  an  aftion  for  (lander,  in  calling  the  plain¬ 
tiff  a  Jew,  the  defendant  denies  the  words,  and  ilfue  is 
joined  thereon  ;  now,  if  a  verdift  be  found  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff',  that  the  words  were  actually  fpoken,  whereby  the  fadfc 
is  eftablifhed,  (till  the  defendant  may  move,  in  arreft  of 
judgment,  that  to  call  a  man  a  Jew  is  not  aftionable  ;  and, 
if  the  court  be  of  that  opinion,  the  judgment  fnall  be  ar¬ 
refted,  and  never  entered  for  the  plaintiff.  But  the  rule 
will  not  hold  e  converfo,  “  that  every  thing  that  may  be  al¬ 
leged  as  caufe  of  demurrer,  will  be  good  in  arreft  of  judg¬ 
ment  ;”  for,  if  a  declaration  or  plea  omits  to  (fate  fome 
particular  circumftance,  without  proving  which,'  at  the 
trial,  it  is  impoffible  to  fupport  the  aftion  or  defence,  this 
omiffion  (hall  be  aided  by  a  verdict.  As  if,  in  an  action 
of  trefpafs,  the  declaration  doth  not  allege,  that  the  tref¬ 
pafs  was  committed  on  any  certain  day,  Carth.  389  ;  or,  if 
the  defendant  juftifies,  by  prefcribing  for  a  right  of  com¬ 
mon  for  his  cattle,  and  does  not  plead  that  his  cattle  were 
levant  &  couchant  on  the  land,  Cro.  Jac.  44  ;  though  either  of 
thejfe  defeats  might  be  good  caufe  to  demur  to  the  decla¬ 
ration  or  plea,  yet  if  the  adverfe  party  omits  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fuch  omiffion  in  due  time,  but  takes  iffue,  and 
has  a  verdift  againft  him,  thefe  exceptions  cannot  after 
verdift  be  moved  in  arreft  of  judgment.  For  the  verdift 
afeertains  thole  fafts,  which  before,  from  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  pleadings,  might  be  dubious  ;  fince  the  law  will 
not  fuppofe,  that  a  jury,  under  the  infpeftion  of  a  judge, 
would  find  a  verdift  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  unlefs 
he  had  proved  thofe  circumftances,  without  which,  his  ge¬ 
neral  allegation  is  defeftive.  1  Mod.  292. 

Exceptions,  therefore,  that  are  moved  in  arreft  of  judg¬ 
ment,  muft  be  much  more  material  and  glaring  than  fuch 
as  will  maintain  a  demurrer;  or,  in  other  words,  many 
inaccuracies  and  omiffions,  which  would  be  fatal  if  early 
obferved,  are  cured  by  a  fubfequent  verdift ;  and  not  fuf- 
fered,  in  the  laft  ftage  of  a  caufe,  to  unravel  the  whole 
proceedings.  But  if  the  thing  omitted  be  effential  to  the 
aftion  or  defence,  as  if  the  plaintiff  does  not  merely  ftate 
his  title  in  a  defeftive  manner,  but  fets  forth  a  title  that 
is  totally  defeftive  in  itfelf,  or  if  to  an  aftion  of  debt  the 
defendant  pleads  not  guilty  inftead  of  nil  debet,  thefe  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  a  verdict,  for  the  plaintiff  in  thefirft  cafe, 
or  for  the  defendant  in  the  fecond.  3  Comm.  393-5. 

Judgments  acknowledged  for  Debts.  The  courfe 
for  one  to  acknowledge  a  judgment  for  debt,  is  for  him 
that  doth  acknowledge  it  to  give  a  warrant  of  attorney  to 
fome  attorney  of  that  court  where  the  judgment  is  to  be 
acknowledged,  to  appear  for  him,  to  file  common  bail,  and 
receive  a  declaration,  and  then  plead  non  fum  informatusy 
See.  or  to  let  it  pafs  by  nihil  dicit :  whereupon  judgment 
is  entered  for  want  of  a  plea.  2  Lill.  105.  The  perfoa 
to  whom  this  warrant  of  attorney  is  given,  has  all  the 
benefit  of  a  judgment  and  execution  againft  the  debtor’s 
perfon  and  property,  without  being  delayed  by  any  inter¬ 
mediate  procefs,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  regular  fuit.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  given  by  a  perfon  arrefted,  upon  condition  of  his- 
difeharge,  and  that  longer  time  (hall  be  allowed  him  for 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  or  that  fome  other  indulgence 
(hall  be  (hown  him.  But,  to  prevent  perfons  in  this  fitu- 
ation  from  being  impofed  upon,  no  warrant  of  attorney 
to  confefs  a  judgment,  given  by  a  perfon  arrefted  upon, 
mefne  procefs,  (hall  be  of  any  force,  unlefs  fome  attorney 
be  prefent  on  behalf  of  the  perfon  in  cuftody,  who  (hall 
explain  the  nature  of  the  warrant,  and  fubferibe  his  name 
as  a  witnefs  to  it.  1  Cromp.  PraB.  Salk  402-. 

If  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  confefs  a  judgment  is  given 
unconditionally,  or  without  delay  of  execution, judgment 
may  be  figned,  and  execution  taken  out,  upon  the  fame 
day  it  is  given  ;  and  thus- a  debtor  may  give  one  creditor 
a  preference  to  another  who  has  obtained  judgment  after 
along  litigation.  5  Perm  Rep.  233.  If  one  gives  a  warrant 
of  attorney  to  confefs  judgment,  and  dies  before  it  is  con¬ 
ferred,  this  is  a  countermand  of  the  warrant.  1  Ventr.  310. 
Though  the  courts  have,  on  motion,  allowed  judgment  to- 
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be  entered  up.  Where  they  may  be  entered  after  the  party’s 
death,  fee  Annaly  1 58.  But  the  rule  does  not  hold  in  adver- 
l'ary  fuits.  Ibid.  183.  If  a  feme  foie  gives  warrant  of  attor¬ 
ney  to  confefs  judgment,  and  marries  before  it  is  entered, 
the  warrant  is  abfolutely  countermanded :  and  judgment 
fhall  not  be  entered  againft  hufband  and  wife.  1  Salk.  399. 

It  is  dangerous  to  take  a  judgment  acknowledged  in  the 
vacation,  as  of  the  preceding  term  ;  and,  if  any  fuch  judg¬ 
ment  by  taken,  the  warrant  of  attorney  to  confefs  the  fame 
muft  bear  date  before,  or  in  the  term  whereof  it  is  confef- 
l'ed  :  but  the  fafeft  way  is  to  make  it  a  judgment  of  the 
fubfequent  term.  2  Lill.  103.  By  Holt,  chief  juftice,  If 
one  will  enter  a  judgment  as  of  a  precedent  term,  he  mull 
actually  enter  it  before  the  effoin  day  of  the  fucceeding 
term  :  and  if  judgment  be  figned  in  Hilary  term,  and  in 
the  fubfequent  vacation  the  defendant  fells  lands,  if  before 
the  elfoin  of  Eafter  term  the  plaintiff  enters  his  judgment, 
it  fhall  affedt  the  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  purchafer  ; 
(but  fee  29  Car.  II.  c.  3  ;)  and  if  one  enters  judgment 
io  in  vacation,  when  the  party  is  dead,  the  judgment  fhall 
be  good  by  relation,  if  he  was  living  in  the  precedent  term. 

1  Salk.  401.  As  to  complaints  for  delay  of  entering  judg¬ 
ments,  the  fame  fliall  be  examined  into  by  commillioners, 
and  ordered  to  be  entered,  See.  See  14  Ed..  III.  ll.  1.  c.  5. 

Judgments  in  criminal  Cases.  When,  upon  a  ca¬ 
pital  charge,  the  jury  have  brought  in  their  verdift,  Guil¬ 
ty,  in  the  prefence  of  the  prifoner;  he  is  either  immedi¬ 
ately,  or  at  a  convenient  time  foon  after,  afked  by  the 
court,  if  he  has  any  thing  to  offer  why  judgment  fhould 
not  be  awarded  againft  him.  And,  in  cafe  the  defendant 
be  found  guilty  of  a  mifdemeanor,  (the  trial  of  which  may, 
and  does  ufually,  happen  in  his  abfence,  after  he  has  once 
appeared,)  a  capias  is  awarded  and  ilfued,  to  bring  him  in 
to  receive  his  judgment;  and,  if  he  abfeonds,  he  may  be 
profecuted  even  to  outlawry.  But,  whenever  he  appears 
•  in  perfon,  upon  either  a  capital  or  inferior  conviction,  he 
may,  at  this  period,  as  well  as  at  his  arraignment,  offer 
any  exceptions  to  the  indiiSlment,  in  arrefi  or  flay  of  judg¬ 
ment ;  as  for  want  of  l'uflicient  certainty  in  fetting  forth 
either  the  perfon,  the  time,  the  place,  or  the  offence.  And , 
if  the  objections  be  valid,  the  whole  proceedings  fliall  be 
fet  aiide  ;  but  the  party  may  be  indidled  again.  4  Rep.  45. 
And  we  may  take  notice,  1.  That  none  of  the  ftatutes  of 
jeofails,  for  amendment  of  errors,  extend  to  indictments 
or  proceedings  in  criminal  cafes  ;  and  therefore  a  defective 
indictment  is  not  aided  by  a  verdiCt,  as  defective  pleadings 
in  civil  cafes  are.  2.  That,  in  favour  of  life,  great  ftrict- 
nefs  has  at  all  times  been  obferved,  in  every  paint  of  an 
indictment.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  indeed  complains,  “  that 
this  llriCtnefs  is  grown  to  be  ablemifh  and  inconvenience 
in  the  law,  and  the  adminiftration  thereof:  for  that  more 
offenders  efcape  by  the  over-eafy  ear  given  to  exceptions 
in  indictments,  than  by  their  own  innocence.”  And  yet 
no  man  was  more  tender  of  life  than  this  truly- excellent 
judge. 

A  pardon  alfo  may  be  pleaded  in  arreft  of  judgment ; 
and  it  has  the  fame  advantage  when  pleaded  here,  as  when 
pleaded  upon  arraignment;  viz.  the  laving  the  attainder, 
and  of  courfe  the  corruption  of  blood,  which  nothing  can 
reftore  but  parliament,  when  a  pardon  is  not  pleaded  till 
after  fentence.  And  certainly,  upon  all  accounts,  when 
a  man  hath  obtained  a  pardon,  he  is  in  the  right  to  plead 
it  as  foon  as  poffible.  Praying  the  benefit  of  clergy  may 
alfo  be  ranked  among  the  motions  in  arreft  of  judgment. 
See  Clergy,  Benefit  of. 

If  all  thefe  refources  fail,  the  court  muff  pronounce  that 
judgment  which  the  law  hath  annexed  to  the  crime.  Of 
thefe  fome  are  capital,  which  extend  to  the  life  of  the  of¬ 
fender,  and  confift  generally  of  being  hanged  by  the  neck 
till  dead ;  though  in  very  atrocious  crimes  other  circum- 
ftances  of  terror,  pain,  or  difgrace,  are  fuperadded  ;  as,  in 
treafons  of  all  kinds,  being  drawn  or  dragged  to  the  place 
of  execution;  in  high  treafon,  affeCling  the  king’s  perfon 
or  government,  difbowelling  alive,  beheading  and  quarter¬ 
ing;  and,  in  murder,  a  public  difteition.  In  cafe  of  any 
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treafon  committed  by  a  female,  the  judgment  at  com¬ 
mon  law  was  to  be  burned  alive.  But  now,  by  ftat.  30. 
Geo.  III.  c.  48,  it  is  enaCted,  “that,  in  all  cafes  of  con¬ 
viction  of  any  woman  for  high  or  petit  treafon,  the  judg¬ 
ment  fliall  be,  that  the  fhall  be  drawn  and  hanged,  and  not 
burned;  and,  if  any  woman  is  convicted- of  petit  treafon, 
file  fliall  be  liable  to  fuch  further  judgment  as  is  directed 
by  ftat.  25  Geo.  III.  c.  37,  to  be  given  upon  perfons  con- 
vifted  of  wilful  murder.”  Indeed  the  humanity  of  the 
Englifh  nation  has  ever  authorifed,  by  a  tacit  confent,  an 
almoft  general  mitigation  of  fuch  part  of  thefe  judgments 
as  favours  of  torture  and  cruelty;  a  fledge  or  hurdle  be¬ 
ing  ufually  allowed  to  fuch  traitors  as  are  condemned  to 
be  drawn  ;  and  there  being  very  few  inftances  (and  thofe 
accidental,  or  by  negligence)  of  any  perfons  being  dif- 
bowelled  or  burned,  till  previoufly  deprived  of  fenlation 
by  ftrangling.  Some  punifliments  confift  in  exile  or  ba- 
niftiment,  by  abjuration  of  the  realm  or  tranfportation ; 
others,  in  lofs  of  liberty,  by  perpetual  or  temporary  impri- 
fonment.  Some  judgments  extend  to  confifcation,  by  for¬ 
feiture  of  lands,  or  moveables,  or  both,  or  of  the  profits 
of  lands  for  life;  others  induce  a  difability  of  holding  of¬ 
fices  or  employments,  being  heirs,  executors,  and  the  like. 
Some,  though  rarely,  occalion  a  mutilation  or  difmember- 
ing,  by  cutting  off  the  hand  or  ears ;  others  fix  a  lading 
ftigma  on  the  offender,  by  flitting  the  noftrils,  or  brand¬ 
ing  in  the  hand  or  cheek.  Some  are  merely  pecuniary, 
by  ftated  or  diferetionary  fines  ;  and,  laftly,  there  are  others 
that  confift  principally  in  their  ignominy,  though  1110ft  of 
them  are  mixed  with  fome  degree  of  corporal  pain ;  and 
thefe  are  inflicted  chiefly  for  fuch  crimes  as  either  arife 
from  indigence,  or  render  even  opulence  difgraceful ; 
fuch  as  whipping,  hard  labour  in  the  houfe  of  correction, 
or  otherwife,  the  pillory,  the  ftocks,  and  the  ducking- 
ltool.  Dil'guffing  as  this  catalogue  may  leem,  it  will  af¬ 
ford  pleafure  to  an  Englifli  reader,  and  do  honour  to  the 
Englilh  law,  to  compare  it  with  that  fnocking  apparatus 
of  death  and  torment,  to  be  met  with  in  the  criminal 
codes  of  almoft  every  other  nation  in  Europe.  And  it  is, 
moreover,  one  of  the  glories  of  our  Englifli  law,  that  the 
fpecies,  though  not  always  the  quantity  or  degree,  of  pu- 
nifliment  is  aficertained  for  every  offence ;  and  that  it  is 
not  left  in  the  breaft  of  any  judge,  nor  even  of  a  jury,  to 
alter  that  judgment,  which  the  law  has  before-hand  or¬ 
dained,  for  every  fubjeCt  alike,  without  refpeCt  of  perfons. 
For,  if  judgments  .were  to  be  the  private  opinions  of  the 
judge,  men  would  then  be  flaves  to  their  magillrates,  and 
would  live  in  fociety,  without  knowing  exaiffly  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  obligations  which  it  lays  them  under.  And 
belldes,  as  this  prevents  oppreflion  on  the  one  hand,  fo  on 
the  other  it  ltiffes  all  hopes  of  impunity  or  mitigation, 
with  which  an  offender  might  flatter  himfelf,  if  his  pu- 
niihment  depended  on  the  humour  or  diferetion  of  the 
court.  Whereas,  where  an  eftablilhed  penalty  is  annexed 
to  crimes,  the  criminals  may  read  their  certain  confe- 
quence  in  that  law,  which  ought  to  be  the  unvaried  rule, 
as  it  is  the  inflexible  judge,  of  his  actions. 

The  diferetionary  fines  and  diferetionary  length  of  im- 
prifonment,  which  our  courts  are  enabled  to  impol'e,  are 
an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  and  the  reafons  for  this  excep¬ 
tion  have  been  given  under  Fines  for  Offences,  vol.  vii. 
p.  380.  But  let  us  add,  that,  though  it  isYiot  poffible  to 
fix  the  quantum  of  fine  and  imprifonment  by  law,  yet  it 
might  very  well  be  determined  by  the  jury  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  cafe,  and  included  in  their  verdift,  as  in  aftions 
for  damages  ;  and  we  hope  the  legiflature  will  refume  the 
fubjeft  of  profecutions  for  libel,  and  confider  whether  too 
much  is  not  left  to  the  judges  with  regard  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  pailed  on  the  offence.  ■ 

A  perfon  fliall  not  have  two  judgments  for  one  offence ; 
for  in  outlawry,  which  is  a  judgment,  execution  fliall  be 
awarded  againft  the  offender,  but  no  fentence  pronounced. 
Finch.  389,  467.  But  one  convifted  of  a  fcandalous  libel, 
had  judgment  to  pay  a  fine,  and  to  go  to  all  the  courts  in 
Weftminfter-Hall  with  a  paper  in  his  hat  fignifying  his 
i  crime  3 
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crime  ;  and,  on  his  behaving  impudently,  his  punifhment  was 
increafed.  i  Salk.  401.  No  judgment  or  punifbment  can 
be  inflicted  unknown  to  our  laws;  but  ortly  by  aft  of 
parliament.  Dalif.  20.  And  the  law  makes  no  diftinftion, 
in  fixed  and  ftated  judgments,  between  a  peer  and  a  com¬ 
moner  ;  or  between  a  common  and  ordinary  cafe  and  one 
extraordinary,  z  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  4.8.  §  2. 

Judgment  cannot  be  given  for  a  corporal  punifhment 
in  the  abfence  of  the  party.  1  Salk.  400.  Though  per- 
fons  may  have  judgment  to  be  fined  in  their  abfence,  hav¬ 
ing  a  clerk  in  court  to  undertake  for  the  fine.  1  Salk.  56. 

JUDGMENT-DA  Y,  /.  That  great  and  folemn  day,  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  when  is  to  be  pronounced  a  fo¬ 
lemn  confirmation  of  the  particular  judgment  palfed  on 
every  perfon  at  death.  Cirri  ft  is  to  be  the  judge,  (Afts 
xvii.  31.)  being  appointed  by  the  Father,  John  v.  22-27. 
He  is  to  appear  with  all  the  awful  enfigns  of  divine  ma- 
jefty,  fitting  on  a  cloud,  as  on  a  triumphal  chariot,  and 
accompanied  with  innumerable  angels  as  his  guard, 
(Matlh.  xxv.  31.)  and  this  is  to  be  the  higheft  ltep  of  his 
exaltation.  Then  there  will  be  a  feparation  of  the  good 
from  the  bad,  called  that  of  the  fiieep  from  the  goats, 
Matth.  ocxv.  32,  33.  The  law,  both  natural  and  revealed, 
as  either  or  both  were  known,  is  to  be  the  rule  of  judg¬ 
ment;  confequently,  the  more  a  perfon  knows  about  the 
will  and  law  of  God,  the  more  fevere  and  ftrift  the  judg¬ 
ment.  As  the  aftions  of  men  are  either  internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal,  and  the  former  either  thole  of  the  underitanding 

the  will,  which  lad  being  either  appetition  or  averfion, 
thefe  alone  are  the  objefts  of  judgment,  not  the  operations 
of  the  underftanding  ; .  for  every  judicial  lenience  prefup- 
pofes  imputnbility,  which  requires  both  underitanding 
and  will,  and  not  underitanding  fingly.  External  aftions, 
or  thofe  of  the  body  and  mind  harmonically  conjoined, 
regard  either  God,  ourielves,  or  others  ;  by  doing  what 
God  forbids,  or  omitting  what  he  commands;  and  fuch 
actions,  proceeding  both  from  the  underitanding  and  will, 
are  objefts  of  judgment,  or  liable  to  be  judged.  The  fen- 
tence  palfed  011  the  finally  impenitent  and  unbelieving 
mult  of  necelfity  be  condemnatory,  becaufe  of  their  break¬ 
ing  the  divine  law.  Angels  alfo  mult  be  judged  ;  for,  be¬ 
ing  creatures,  and  capable  of  reward  and  punifhment,  they 
mult  be  called  to  account  in  the  fame  manner  as  men, 
and  be  punifhed  or  rewarded  as  they  deferve.  Upon  judg¬ 
ment  or  fentence  being  palled,  either  of  abl'olution  or  con¬ 
demnation,  it  is  direftly  to  be  put  in  execution,  and  each 
affigned  to  a  ltate  of  happinefs  or  mifery. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  prefume  to  calculate  or  to  guefs  how 
near  or  how  diftant  this  great  and  terrible  day  may  be.  Our 
duty  is  onty  to  endeavour  to  be  always  ready  for  its  occur¬ 
rence,  to  watch  and  pray.  How  many  prefumptuous  men 
have  written  volumes  upon  this  fubjeft,  or  have  fet  thern- 
ielves  up  to  know  what  cannot  be  known  !  We  lhall 
mention  but  two,  wherein  very  great  names  are  implicated. 

In  the  time  of  Luther,  lived  one  Michael  Stifelius,  who, 
applying  to  himfelf  fome  place  in  the  Revelation,  took 
iipon  him  to  prophefy.  He  foretold,  that  before  the  29th 
of  September,  1533,  the  world  would  be  at  an  end.  Lu¬ 
ther,  it  is  faid,  was  fome  what  ftartled,  the  man  being  fo 
very  confident.  The  day  being  pall,  Stifelius  came  a  fe- 
cond  time  to  Luther,  with  new  calculations,  to  demon- 
ftrate  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  be  in  Oftober  fol¬ 
lowing.  He  was  then  commanded  to  ceafe  from  prophe- 
i'ying ;  and,  when  that  month  and  fome  others  had  palled, 
he  was  thrown  into  prifon  for  his  obltinacy. 

That  learned  and  accurate  mathematician,  John  Napier, 
lord  ot  Marcheftown,  publilhed,  in  1593,  A  Plaine  Dil'co- 
very  of  the  whole  Revelation  of  St.  John  ;  in  which,  from 
certain  calculation,  he  lays  it  down  as  very  certain  that 
the  world  could  not  .laft  longer  than  the  year  1786  :  “Not 
that  1  mean,”  fays  he,  “that  that. age  [the  feventh  age., 
betokened  by  the  feventh  vial,  and  trumpet],  or  yet  the 
world,  Hull  continue  fo  long,  becaufe  it  is  laid,  that  for  the 
cleft’s  fake  the  time  lhall  be  Ihortened ;  but  I  mean,  that, 
Vol.  XI.  No.  770. 
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if  the  wotld  were  to  endure,  that  feventh  age  ihquld  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  year  of  Chrift  1786.”  Taking  up  the  fub¬ 
jeft  again,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  by  a  great  variety  of 
calculations  formed  on  the  1335  days  mentioned  by  Da¬ 
niel,  ch.  xii.  ver.  it.  and  the  period  of  the  three  thunder¬ 
ing  angels,  Rev.  viii.  ix.  that  by  the  former  it  appears  the 
day  of  judgment  will  take  place  in  the  year  1700,  and  by 
the  latter  in  1688  ;  whence  “it  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pefted  that  this  awful  day  lhall  take  place  between  thefe 
two  periods.” 

Upon  thefe  prediftions,  and  the  author  of  them,  Dr, 
Clarke,  in  the  General  Preface  to  his  Bible,  now  publish¬ 
ing,  fpeaks  as  follows:  “We,  who  have  lived  to  A.D. 
1810,  fee  the  fallacy  of  thefe  prediftive  calculations;  and 
with  fuch  an  example  before  us,  of  the  miscarriage  of  the 
the  firlt  mathematician  in  Europe  in  his  endeavours  to 
folve  the  prophetical  periods  marked  in  this  molt  obfcure 
book,  we  Ihould  proceed  in  fuch  refearches  with  humility 
and  caution  ;  nor  prefume  to  afcertain  the  times  and  the 
feafons  which  the  Father  has  referved  ir,  his  own  power. 

I  may  venture  to  affirm,  fo  very  phufible  were  the  rea- 
fonings  and  calculations  of  lord  Napier,  that  fcarcel’y  a 
protelfant  in  Europe  who  read  his  work  but  was  of  the 
fame  opinion.  And  how  deplorably  has  the  event  fal- 
filled  the- prediftions  of  this  eminent  and  pious  man  I. 
And  yet,  unawed  by  his  mifcarriage,  calculators  and  read)/ 
reckoners,  in  every  fucceeding  age,  on  lefs  fpecious  pre¬ 
tences,  with  minor  qualifications,  and  a  lefs  vigorous  pi¬ 
nion,  have  endeavoured  to  foar  where  Napier  funk ! 
Their  labours,  however  well  intended,  only  ferve  to  in- 
creafe  the  records  of  the  weaknefs  and  folly  of  mankind  ” 
Weaknefs  and  folly  indeed  !  when  we  are  told  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  that  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father.  Mark  xiii.  32. 

JUDGMENT  of  GOD.  See  Judicium  Dei. 

JUD'GMENT-SEAT,/  Seat  of  judgment: 

Then  (hall  th’  affembled  nations  of  this  earth 

From  ev’ry  quarter  at  the  judgment -feat 

Unite.  Giyn's  Day  of  Judgment. 

JU'DICABLE,  adj.  [from  judico,  Lat.  to  judge.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  judged.  Scott. 

JU'DICATORY,  adj.  [from  judico,  Lat.  to  judge.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  judgment. 

JU'DICATORY,  /.  Diftribution  of  juftice. — No  fuch 
crime  appeared  as  the  lords,  the  fupreme  court  of  judica¬ 
tory,  would  judge  worthy  of  death.  Clarendon. — Court  of 
juftice.- — Human  judicatories  gave  fentence  on  matters  of 
right  and  wrong,  but  inquire  not  into  bounty  and  bene¬ 
ficence.  Atterbury. 

JUDICATURE,  f.  [  French  ;  iro\r\  judico,  Lat.]  Power 
of  diltributing  juftice, — The  honour  of  the  judges  in  their 
judicature  is  the  king’s  honour.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. — 
Court  of  juftice. — In  judicatures,  to  take  away  the  trumpet, 
the  fcariet,  the  attendance,  makes  juftice  naked  as  well  as 
blind.  South. — The  extent  of  the  judge’s  jurifdiftion. 

JUDI'CIAL,  adj.  \_judicium ,  Lat.]  Praftifed  in  the  dif¬ 
tribution  of  public  juftice. — What  government  can  be 
without  judicial  proceedings?  And  what  judicature  with¬ 
out  a  religious  oath  ?  Bentley. — Inflicted  on  as  a  penalty. 
— The  reliftance  of  thofe  will  caufe  a  judicial  hardnels. 
South. 

JUDI'CIAL,  or  Judiciary,  Astrology;  that  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  forming  of  judgments,  and  making  prognofti- 
cations.  See  the  article  Astrology,  vol.  ii. 

JUDICI  ALLY,  adv.  In  the  forms  of  legal  juftice. — It 
will  behove  us  to  think  that  we  fee  God  (till  looking  on, 
and  weighing  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  in  the 
balance  of  infallible  juftice,  and  palling  the  fame  judg¬ 
ment  which  he  intends  hereafter  judicially  to  declare  Grew. 

JUDI'CIALNESS,y.  The  ltate  or  quality  of  being  ju¬ 
dicial.  Scott. 

JUDl'CIARY,  adj.  \Judiciarc,  Fr.  judiciarius,  Lat.} 
6  Ii  Palling 
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Pafling- judgment  upon  any  thing. — Before  weight  be  laid 
upon  judiciary  adrologers,  the  influence  of  conltellations 
ought  to  be  made  out.  Boyle. 

JUDI'CIOUS,.  ad),  [judicieux,  Fr. J  Prudent ;  wife  ; 
fkilful  in  any  matter  or  affair.— We  are  beholden  to  judi¬ 
cious.  writers  of  all  ages  for  thofe  difeoveries  they  have  left 
behind  them.  Lqcke. 

For  your  hnfband, 

He’s  noble,  wife,  judicious,  and  bed  knows 

The  fits  o’'  th’  feaion.  S/iakcJpeare. 

JUDI'CIOUSLY,  adv.  [from  judicious.}  Skilfully;  wife¬ 
ly  ;  with  j  till  determination,- — Longinus  has  judicioujly 
preferred  the  Hub  lime  genius,  that  fometimes  eits,  to  the 
middling  or  indifferent  one,  which  makes  few  faults,  but 
leldoni  riles  to  excellence.  Drydoi. 

So  bold,  yet  fo  jitdkiovjly  you  dare, 

That  your  lealt  praife  is  to  be  regular.  Dryden. 

JUDI'CIOUSNESS,  f.  [from  judicious.]  The  Hate  or 
quality  of  being  judicious. 

JUDI'CIUM  DET,  [Lat.  judgment  of  God.]  A  term 
applied  by  our  anceftors  to  the  now-prohibited  trials  of 
fecret  crimes;  as  thole  by  arms,  and  lingle  combat;  and 
the  ordeals,  or  thofe  by  fire,  or  red-hot  pioughlhares,  by 
plunging  the  arm  in  boiling  water,  or  the  whole  body  in 
cold  water;  in  hopes  Goa  would  work  a  miracle,  rather 
than  fuffer  truth  and  innocence  to  perilh.  Si fuper  defen- 
dtre  non  pojjk,  judicio  Dei,  foil,  aqua  vcl Jerro,  fierct  de  co  juf- 
titia.  Thefe  cultoms  were  a  long  time  kept  up  even 
among  Chriftians  ;  and  they  are  bill  in  ufe  in  fome  na¬ 
tions.  Trials  of  this  fort  were  ufually  held  in  churches 
in  prefence  of  the  bilhops,  priefts,  and  fecular  judges  ;  af¬ 
ter  three  days  fading,  confeffion,  communion,  and  many 
adjurations  and  ceremonies  delcri-bed  at  large  by  Du  Cange. 
See  the  article  Ordeal. 

JU'DITH,  [Heb.  praifing  or  confefling.]  A  woman 
of  the  tribe. of  Reuben,  daughter  of  Merari,  and  widow  of 
Manaffeh,  celebrated  for  the  deliverance  of  Bethulia  be- 
fieged  by  Holofernes.  Having  given  the  outline  of  the 
dory  under  the  word  Holofernes,  in  the  preceding  vo¬ 
lume,  we  have  now  only  to  fpeak  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
it.  And  fird  we  are  told,  that  the  day  on  which  this  vic¬ 
tory  was  obtained,  was  placed  by  the  Hebrews  among 
their  feltivals  ;  but  feveral  learned  men  are  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  no  other  feltival  to  be  met  with  in  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  Judith’s  victory,  belides  that  which  is  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  the  dedication  or  renovation  of  the  temple 
by  Judas  Maccabseus,  on  the  2.5th  Cafleu  ;  Leo  of  Mo¬ 
dena,  and  the  Jevvilh  calendar  publilhed  by  Sigonius,  place 
it  on  this  day.  The  greated  difficulty  relating  to  the 
book  of  Judith  is  theimeof  the  bidory.  The  Greek  and 
Syriac  verfions  feem  to  prove,  that  it  was  after  the  captivity 
of  Babylon  ;  the  Vulgate  may  be  explained  as  referring  to 
the  time  preceding  that  captivity.  Great  difficulties  em- 
barrafs  us  in  what  manner  foever  we  underhand  it,  and 
in  what  time  foever  we  place  it.  Neither  facred  nor  pro¬ 
fane  hiftory,  in  the  time  of  Manaffeh,  or  in  that  of  Ze- 
dekiah,  either  before  or  after  the  captivity,  fay  any  thing 
of  a  king  cl  Nineveh  named  Nabuchodnofor,  who,  in  the 
twelfth  and  feventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  conquered  a 
king  of  the  Medes  called"  Arphaxad.  It  would  be  very 
hard  to  find  at  this  particular  time  a  high  pried  of  the 
Jews,  whofe  name  was  Joachim  or  Eliakirn.  Ladiy,  we 
meet  with  almod  invincible  difficulties,  when  we  would 
reconcile  the  Greek  text  and  the  Syriac  with  the  Latin 
of  Sr.  Jerome;  and  when  we  come  to  fcan  every  thing 
relating  to  the  geography  and  other  circumdances  of  this 
recital.  Nor  would  there  be  perhaps  lefs,  were  we  to 
adhere  only  to  the  Vulgate,  and’rejeft  the  Greek,  Syriac, 
and  old  Italic,  verfions.  If  the  names  were  granted,  there 
is  another  thing  of  more  confequence,  and  that  is,  to  know 
■which  text  to  adopt,  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  ;  as  to  the 
Syriqc,  no  one  doubts  but  it  was  taken  from  the  Greek. 
Now,  if  we  read  the  Greek  only,  we  mud  fuppofe  that  the 
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ftory  of  Judith  was  written  and  tranflated  after  the  cap¬ 
tivity;  hut,  if  we  follow  the  Latin,  it  may  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  captivity.  The  Greek  text  is  very  ancient;  lorne 
tuppole  it  to  be  Theodotion’s,  who  lived  under  Commo- 
dus,  after  A.D.  180:  but  it  is  of  greater  antiquity  ;  be¬ 
ing  cited  by  Clemens  Ro mantis  in  his  Epidle  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  written  above  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  Syriac  is  likewife  very  ancient,  and  tranflated 
from  lome  Greek  text  more  correct  than  that  we  have  at 
prefent,  but  the  fame  in  fubdance.  Whether  therefore 
the  hook  of-Judith  be  authentic,  is  a  point  very  much 
dilputed.  There  are  a  hundred  difficulties  darted  con¬ 
cerning  the  perfons  and  other  circumdances  of  this  hif¬ 
tory.  The  Jews  read  it  in  Jerome’s  time  ;  Clemens  has  cited 
it,  as  obferved  before;  and  it  is  quoted  in  the  Apoltolical 
Conditutions,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the  fame  Clemens. 
St.  Jerome  quotes  it  in  his  Epidle  to  Furia  ;  and  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Book  of  Judith  he  fays,  that  the  council  of 
Nice  received  it  among  the  canonical  books;  not  that  any 
canon  was  made  on  purpofe  to  approve  it,  for  we  know 
of  none  wherein  there  is  any  mention  of  it,  and  St.  Je¬ 
rome  himfelf  does  not  produce  any;  but  he  knew  perhaps 
that  the  fathers  of  that  council  had  approved  it,  fince  af¬ 
ter  that  council  the  fathers  acknowledged  it,  and  have 
cited  it.  St.  Athanafius,  or  the  author  of  the  Synopfis 
which  is  alcribed  to  him,  gives  a  fummary  account  of  it, 
as  of  the  other  facred  books.  St.  Augudine,  and  the 
whole  African  church,  received  it.  Pope  Innocent  I.  in 
his  Epiftle  to  Exuperus,  and  pope  Gelalius  in  the  council 
of  Rome,  acknowledged  it;  and  the  council  of  Trent 
confirmed  the  book  of  Judith.  Grotius  and  many  other 
learned  proteltants  are  of  opinion,  that  this  book  is  rather 
a  parabolical  than  a  real  hiltory.  In  the  judgment  of  Pri- 
deaux,  it  feems  to  carry  with  it  the  air  of  a  true  hiltory  ill 
molt  particulars,  except  that  of  the  long-continued  peace 
which  is  laid  to  have  been  procured  by- Judith  ;  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accouot  given  of  it  in  this  book,  it  mud  have 
laded  eighty  years,  which  is  what  the  Jews  never  enjoyed 
from  the  time  they  w;ere  a  nation,  and  what  fcarcely  any 
people  ever  did  enjoy,  which  therefore  he  allows  to  be  a 
fiftion,  though  ovherwife  inclined  to  think  the  book  to 
contain  a  true  hiltory.  The  proteltants  regard  this  as  an 
apocryphal  book  ;  and  M.  Sauri-n  has  fully  proved,  that 
the  events  therein  related  could  not  have  happened  either 
before  or  after  the  captivity  ;  confequently,  that  they 
could  not  have  happened  at  all. 

JU'DITH  POINT,  the  fouth-eafternmoft  point  of 
Rhode-Ifland  State,  fituated  on  the  fea-coaltof  Walhing- 
ton  county,  in  South-Kingdon  .  townlhip. 

JUDO'IGNE,  or  Gel'denacken,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Dyle,  on  the  Geete  ;  near  it  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  cable,  where  the  children  of  the. 
dukes  of  Brabant  were  heretofore  brought  up,  on  account 
of  the  excellency  of  the  air.  Godefroi  III.  duke  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  enlarged  and  embellifhed  the  town  in  1155.  In. 
157k,  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Orange  fet  fire  to  it, 
which  confumed  a  confiderable  part :  twelve  miles  fouth- 
fouth-ead  of  Louvaine,  and  twenty-five  wed  of  Liege. 

JUDO'MA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Ir- 
kutfk,  which  joins  the  Maia  in  lat.  58.  50.  N.  Ion.  135. 
14.  E. 

JUDQM'SKOI  KREST,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffa,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Irkutik,  on  the  banks  of  Judoma.  On  an 
eminence  at  a  little  didance  from  the  river  are  fome  maga¬ 
zines,  guarded  by  four  loldiers,  which  ferve  as  an  alylum 
when  the  habitations  are  overflowed  by  the  river:  two 
miles  welf-north-weft  of  Ochotlk. 

JUDOO'K,  a  town  of  Bengal :  eighteen  miles  north  of 
Dacca. 

JUDO'SA  BAY,  in  Louifiana,  lies  in  the  north-weft, 
corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  chain  of  iliands  form  a 
communication  between  it  fouth-weftward  of  Bernard's 
Bay. 

IVE'ACH,  the  name  of  two  baronies  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  and  provice  of  Ulder.  They  are  diitin- 

guilhed 
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guifhed  into  Upper  and  Lower  Iveach  ;  and  the  former  is 
by  much  the  largeft  barony  in  that  county.  The  name 
of  Iveach,  or  Hy  Peach,  is  faid  to  be  taken  from  Achaius ,  in 
I ri tli  called  Eachach,  grand-father  to  king  Coalpaig,  as 
touch  as  to  fay  “  the  territory  of  Eachah;”  for  hy,  in  the 
Irifh  language,  is  a  common  adjective,  denoting  not  only 
the  heads  and  founders  of  families,  but  all'o  the  territories 
poffiefled  by  them.  Iveach  (including  both  baronies) 
tvas  otherwife  called  Magcnnis's  country  ;  and  in  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  time  was  governed  by  fir  Hugh  Magennis,  efteem- 
ed  to  have  been  one  of  the  mod  polite  of  all  the  natives 
in  thofie  parts.  Through  part  of  this  barony  runs  a  chain 
of  mountains,  confiderably  high,  known  by  the  name  of 
Iveach  mountains. 

JUETRAS,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Barra. 

I'VEL,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Bedford, 
which  paffes  by  Bigglelwade,  from  which  place  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  barges,  and  joins  the  Oufe  at  Tempsford. 

I'VEL,  or  Ivil,  a  river  of  England,  which  rifes  in 
Dorfetfhire,  and  foon  after,  entering  Somerfetlhire,  paffes 
by  Yeovil,  Ivelchefter,  See.  and  joins  the  Parret  at  Lang- 
port. 

IV'ELCHESTER,  or  Il'chester,  an  ancient  borough, 
market-town,  and  parifh,  in  the  hundred  of  Tintinhull, 
and  county  of  Somerfet,  fituated  on  the  river  Ivel.  Its 
Roman  name  was  Ifchalis ,  and  it  was  one  of  the  molt 
eminent  ftations  the  Romans  poflefled  in  thefe  parts.  It 
was  by  them  environed  with  a  ftrong  wall  and  deep  ditch, 
which  originally  was  filled  with  water  from  the  river.  Its 
form  was  an  oblong  fquare,  the  Foffe-road  palling  through 
it  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft.  The  veftiges  both  of 
the  wall  and  ditch  are  dill  difcernible,  the  former  being 
regularly  compofed  of  Hone  and  brick-work  intermingled  ; 
the  ditch  on  the  north -weft  fide  is  now  filled  up,  and  be¬ 
come  a  road  called  Yard-lane.  The  Fofle-road  was  here 
paved  with  large  flag- Hones;  fome  of  which  are  vilible  in 
the  old  ford  through  the  river  near  the  bridge.  At  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  Ivelchefter  was  a  city  of 
confiderabie  note,  and  contained  feveral  parilh-churches. 
Vaft  arches  and  immenfe  foundations  of  ancient  buildings 
lie  beneath  the  furface  of  the  ground;  and  the  entire  fite 
of  the  old  city  is  filled  with  l’ubterraneous  ruins.  The 
prefent  town  exhibits  but  fmall  indications  of  its  former 
greatnefs.  It  confifts  of  four  Itreets  but  indifferently  built ; 
and  has  one  parilh-church,  and  a  meeting-houfe  for  dif- 
fenters.  The  church  has  a  tower,  fifty  feet  high,  con- 
ftrufted  of  Roman  ftone.  The  aftifes  for  the  county  were 
fixed  to  be  held  here  by  a  patent  granted  by  Edward  III. 
but  they  have  long  fince  been  held  only  alternately  with 
Wells,  Taunton,  and  Bridgewater;  the  county  gaol  is 
ftill  here.  The  civil  government  of  this  borough  is  veiled 
in  a  bailiff  and  twelve  capital  burgefles,  who,  together 
with  the  inhabitants  not  receiving  alms,  return  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament.  The  firft  return  was  26  Edward  I. 
An  hofpital  for  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims  and  poor 
travellers  was  founded,  about  the  year  1226,  by  William 
Dacus;  it  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  nunnery;  the 
ruins  are  ftill  extant.  A  weekly  market  on  Wednefday 
has  exifted  here  ever  fince  the  conqueft,  but  has  greatly 
declined.  Here  are  two  annual  fairs.’  Ilchefter  is  12a 
miles  dillant  from  London.  The  return  under  the  popu¬ 
lation  aft  of  1801  was  138  houfes,  and  94.2  inhabitants. 
The  celebrated  philofopher  Roger  Bacon,  juftly  accounted 
the  wonder  of  his  age,  was  born  in  this  town,  A»D.  1214. 

PVENACK,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  : 
thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Roftock. 

I'VENITZ,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Silefia,  and  runs  into 
the  Queis  near  Naumburg. 

JUEN'NIN  (Jafper),  a  learned  and  pious  French  ec- 
clefiaftic,  was  a  native  of  Varembon  in  the  country  of 
Breffe,  w'here  he  was  born  in  the  year  1650.  He  entered 
when  young  into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  where 
he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in  literature, 
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and  acquired  general  efteem  by  his  piety  and  exemplary 
manners.  For  a  long  time  he  filled  the  logical  chair  in 
different  houfes  belonging  to  his  congregation,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  feminary  of  St.  Magloire  at  Paris.  He 
died  in  1713,  about  the  age  of  fixty-three.  He  was  the 
author  of,  1.  Inltitutiones  Theologicse  ad  ufum  Seminia- 
riorum,  1700,  7  vols.  121110.  which  is  fpoken  of  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fyltem  of  fcholaftic  divinity,  but  too  favourable  in 
fome  parts  towards  the  proferibed  tenets  of  Janfenius. 
2.  Commentarius  Hiftoricus  Sc  Dogmaticus  de  Sacramen- 
tis,  1696,  2  vols.  folio.  3.  An  abridgment  of  the  laft-menr 
tioned  work,  in  3  vols.  121110.  under  the  title  of  Theorie 
Pratique  des  Sacrements.  4.  An  abridgment  of  his  Inlti¬ 
tutiones,  in  Latin,  12100.  in  the  form  of  queftions  and 
anfwers,  for  the  ufe  of  perfons  intended  for  holy  orders. 
5.  Moral  Theology,  in  6  vols.  1 21110.  6.  Cafes  of  Con- 

fcience  in  relation  to  the  Virtue  of  Juftice,  4  vols.  121110, 

lUER'NUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  in  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Ireland.  Now  Dunkeram,  (Camden;)  called  Do- 
nehyne  by  the  natives,  fituated  on  the  river  Maire,  in  the 
province  of  Munfter. 

lUER'NUS,  or  Ieknus,  a  river  in  the  fouth-weft  of 
Ireland.  Now  called  the  Maire,  or  Kenmare,  running  from 
eaft  to  weft,  in  the  province  of  Munfter. 

IVER'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod  :  eighty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Novgorod. 

IVES  (St.),  towns  in  Cornwall  and  Huntingdonftiire  ; 
for  which  fee  Saint  Ives. 

IVES,  in  biography.  See  Yves. 

IVETEAU'X  (Nicholas  Vauquelin,  Seigneur  des),  a 
French  poet,  Ion  of  Vauquelin  de  la  Frefnaye,  alfo  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  poetry,  was  born  at  Frefnaye  near  Falaife, 
about  1559.  He  early  difplayed  a  fingularity  of  charafter; 
as  an  inltance  of  which,  he  is  faid,  while  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  Caen,  to  have  made  public  harangues  in  the  drefs 
of  a  cavalier.  His  father  refigned  to  him  his  office  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  bailiwick  of  Caen;  but  he  feems 
to  have  been  little  fitted  for  the  magiftracy.  An  invitation 
to  the  court  by  themarffial  d’Etrees,  coinciding  with  a  ci¬ 
tation  from  the  parliament  of  Rouen  toanfwer  concerning 
an  irregular  lentence  which  he  had  given,  caufed  him  to 
make  over  his  office  to  a  younger  brother  ;  and  by  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  marfhal  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
duke  of  Vendome,  natural  fon  of  Henry  IV.  For  fome 
time  he  occupied  the  fame  poll  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  XIII.  but,  not  giving  fatisfaftion,  he  was  dif- 
charged  with  a  penfion  and  two  abbacies.  His  mode  of 
living  was  fo  little  fuited  to  the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion, 
that  cardinal  Richelieu  obliged  him  to  part  with  his  be¬ 
nefices.  He  then  retired  to  a  handfome  houfe  in  the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  where  he  adopted  an  epicurean 
life,  marked  however  with  fome  whimfical  peculiarities. 
Fancying  that  happinefs  was  to  be  found  inapaftoral  life, 
he  habited  himfelf  as  a  fhepherd,  and  his  miftrefs  (a  player 
on  the  harp)  as  a  ftepherdefs,  and  led  imaginary  flocks 
along  the  walks  in  his  garden,  finging  rural  fongs  to  his 
paramour’s  harp.  The  tumults  of  the  Fronde  dillurbed 
his.  enjoyments,  and  caufed  him  to  quit  the  capital,  and 
retire  to  a  country-feat  in  the  diocefe  of  Meux. 1  He  there 
died  in  1649,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  His  works  are,  1.  In- 
llitutions  d’un  Prince;  a  poem  written  with  force  and 
folidity,  and  containing  excellent  leftbns  of  morality, 

2.  Stanzas,  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems,  printed  in  the 
Delices  de  la  Poefie  Franfd/e,  1620.  Some  of  thefe  are  of  a 
very  free  call. 

JUFO'SIA,  a  town  of  Arabia,. in  the  province  of  Oman  5 
160  miles  eait-ibuth-eaft  of  El  Catif. 

.JUG,/  [jugge,  Dan.]  A  large  drinking  velfel  with  a 
gibbous  orfwelling  belly  : 

You’d  rail  upon  the  hoftefs  of  the  houfe, - 
Becaufe  Ihe  bought  ftone  jugs,  and  no  feal’d  quarts.  Shake/, 

JUG,  f.  [perhaps  from  the  found.]  Ohe  of  the  notes 
of  the  nightingale. 
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JUG,  adv.  [from  the  fub.~]  With  the  note  of  the  night¬ 
ingale. — Jug,  Jug,  went  the  nightingale.  Ajh. 

JUG,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Dwina, 
near  Ufting,  in  the  government  of  Vologda. 

JU'GA,  [from  jugo,  Lat.  to  yoke.]  In  heathen  my¬ 
thology,  one  of  the  names  of  Juno,  fo  called  as  being  the 
patronefs  of  matrimony. 

JU'GAL,  adj.  [from  jugo,  Lat.  to  yoke.]  Belonging 
to  matrimony.  Bailey. 

JUGA'LE,  /.  in  anatomy,  the  cheek-bone. 

JU'GANG,  a  town  of  Thibet:  thirty  miles  eaft-north- 
eaft  of  Zuenga. 

JUGAN'TES,  a  people  of  Britain.  Tacitvs. 

To  JU'GATE,  v.  a.  [from  jugo,  Lat.  to  yoke.]  To  cou¬ 
ple  together.  Bailey. 

JUGATFNUS,  [from  jugo,  Lat.  a  yoke.]  In  heathen 
mythology,  one  of  the  gods  prefiding  over  nuptials. 

JUGDAL'LIK,  a  town  of  Candahar,  on  t lie  Kameh  : 
thirty-five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Cabul. 

JUGDEE'S,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Oude :  thirteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Allahabad. 

JUGDISPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Arrah.  Lat.  25.  27.  N.  Ion.  83. 
36.  E. 

JUGDISPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  eight 
miles  Couth  of  Bettiah.  Lat.  26.  39.  N.  Ion.  84.  51.  E. 

JUGDISPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Oude  :  for¬ 
ty-four  miles  north  of  Manickpour. 

JUGDISPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  for- 
tj-fix  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Kairabad. 

JU'GERUM,  f.  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  meafure  of  land 
containing  fomething  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half. 

JUGG,  J.  A  Hindoo  (acrifice,  which  is  celebrated  by 
pitching  a  tent  on  a  feleft  fpot  of  ground,  and  making  a 
fire  there  ;  ghee  is  then  poured  on  the  fire,  and  prayers 
are  at  the  fame  time  offered  to  their  deities. 

To  JUG'GLE,  v.  n.  [  jougler  or  jongler,  Yr.  jocular  i,  Lat.] 
To  play  tricks  by  Height  ot  hand  ;  to  fliow  fali’e  appearances 
-of  extraordinary  performances. — The  ancient  miracle  of 
Memnon’s  ftatue  feems  to  be  a  juggling  of  the  Ethiopian 
priefts.  Digby.—’To  praftife  artifice  or  impofture  : 

They  ne’er  forfwore  .themfelves,  nor  lied  ; 

Difdain’d  to  ftay  for  friends’  confents, 

-Nor  juggled  about  fettlements.  Hudibras. 

JUG'GLE,  /  A  trick  by  legerdemain. — An  impofture; 
a  deception.— The  notion  was  not  the  invention  of  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  a  juggle  of  ftate  to  cozen  the  people  into  obe¬ 
dience.  Ttllotfon. 

JUG'GLER,  f.  One  who  praflifes  flight  of  hand;  one 
who  deceives  the  eye  by  nimble  conveyance. — I  faw  a 
juggler  that  had  a  pair  of  cards,  and  would  tell  a  man  what 
card  he  thought.  Bacon. — One  who  is  managed  by  a  jug¬ 
gler  fancies  he  has  money  in  hand  ;  but,  let  him  grafp  it 
never  fo  carefully,  upon  a  word  or  two  it  increafes  or 
dwindles.  Addi/on's  Freeholder. 

They  fay  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage, 

As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 

Drug-working  forcerers  that  change  the  mind, 

Difguifed  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 

And  many  fuch-like  libertines  of  fin.  Shakefpearc. 

A  cheat;  a  trickifh  fellow  : 

O  me,  you  juggler ;  O  you  canker-bloffom, 

You  thief  of  love;  what,  have  you  come  by  night, 

And  ftol’n  my  love’s  heart  from  him  ?  ShakcJ'peare. 

The  profeffion  of  a  juggler  has  not  been  often  deemed 
either  refpetlable  or  ufeful.  Yet  profeffor  Beckmann  de¬ 
fends  fuch  people,  and  pleads  ably  the  caufe  of  the  prac- 
tifers  of  legerdemain,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Hiftory 
of  Inventions,  including  rope-dancers,  and  fuch  as  exhi¬ 
bit  feats  of  uncommon  ftrength.  He  places  all  thefe  un¬ 
der  the  general  denomination  of  jugglers ;  and,  taking  it 
fer  granted  that  every  ufeful  employment  is  full,  he  con- 
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tends  that  there  would  not  be  room  on  the  earth  for  all 
its  prefent  inhabitants,  did  not  fome  of  them  praclife  the 
art  of  juggling.  This  is  a  very  poor  apology. 

JUG'GLING,  f.  The  pradiice  or  art  of  a  juggler. 
People  of  this  defeription  will  never  want  encouragement 
and  fupport,  while  they  exhibit:  with  confidence  any  firing 
uncommon,  and  know  how  to  fuit  the  nature  of  their 
amufements  to  the  tafte  of  the  fpeftators.  The  greater 
part  of  mankind  love  deception  fo  much,  that  they  reward 
liberally  thofe  who  impofe  on  their  fenfes,  as  is  proved  by 
the  ready  fale  of  gilt  articles,  artificial  gems,  and  a  thou- 
fand  other  things  which  are  not  in  reality  what  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be.  We  do  not  know  whether  Montaigne  is  right 
in  confidering  it  as  a  fign  of  the  weaknefs  of  our  judg¬ 
ment,  that  we  take  a  pleafure  in  beholding  objects  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  rarity,  novelty,  or  the  difficulty  that  atr 
tends  them,  though  they  may  be  flubfervient  to  no  ufeful 
purpofe.  This  appears  to  proceed  from  that  innate  cu- 
riofity  which  ferves  as  a  fpur  to  incite  us  to  enlarge  our 
knowledge,  and  to  engage  in  refearches  and  undertakings 
that  often  lead  to  difeoveries  of  great  importance.  Jug¬ 
glers,  indeed,  feldom  exhibit  any  thing  that  can  appear 
wonderful  to  thofe  acquainted  with  natural  philolophy 
and  mathematics;  but  even  thefe  often  find  fatisfaftion  in 
feeing  truths  already  known  to  them  applied  in  a  new 
manner  ;  and  they  readily  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
having  them  farther  illuftrated  by  experiments.  And  it 
often  happens,  that  what  ignorant  perfons  firft  employ 
merely  as  a  fliow,  for  amufement  or  deception,  is  after¬ 
wards  ennobled  by  being  applied  to  a  more  important 
purpofe.  The  machine  with  which  a  Savoyard,  by  means 
of  fhadows,  amuled  children  and  the  populace,  was  by 
Liberkuhn  converted  into  a  folar  microfcope. 

Had  that  book  which  Celfus  wrote  againft  the  Magi 
been  preferved,  we  fhould  have  been  much  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  arts  of  the  ancient  conjurors,  or  jug¬ 
glers.  This  Celfus,  without  doubt,  is  the  fame  author 
\vhofe  virulent  attack  againft  the  Chriftians  was  refuted 
by  Origen  ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  greater  caufe  to  re¬ 
gret  that  a  work  on  the  above  fubjeft,  by  fo  learned  and 
acute  a  philofopher,  fhould  have  been  lolt.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  with  refpeft  by  Lucian,  and  even  by  Origen.  More 
ancient  authors  alfo  wrote  upon  the  fame  fubjebt.  Some 
of  them  are  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  in  bis  pre¬ 
face  ;  and  Suidas  quotes  the  Magicon  of  Antifthenes ; 
though  neither  of  thefe  fpeaks  of  Celfus.  But  of  all  thofe 
writings  none  are  now  extant. 

The  deception  of  breathing  out  flames,  which  ftill  ex¬ 
cites,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  aftoniihment  of  the  ig¬ 
norant,  is  very  ancient.  When  the  flaves  in  Sicily,  about 
a  century  and  a  half  before  our  sera,  made  a  formidable 
infurredfion,  and  avenged  themfelves  in  a  cruel  manner 
for  the  feverities  which  they  had  fuffered,  there  was  amongft 
them  a  Syrian  named  Eunus,  a  man  of  great  craft  and 
courage,  who,  having  palled  through  many  fcenes  of  life, 
had  become  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  arts.  He  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  immediate  communication  with  the  gods  ; 
was  the  oracle  and  leader  of  his  fellow-flaves  ;  and,  as  is 
ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  confirmed  his  divine  million  by 
miracles.  When,  heated  by  enthufiafm,  lie  was  defirous 
of  infpiring  bis  follow.ers  with  courage,  he  breathed  flames 
or  fparks  among  them  from  his  mouth  while  he  was  ad- 
drefting  them.  We  are  told  by  hiftorians,  that  for  this 
purpofe  he  pierced  a  nut-fhell  at  both  ends,  and,  having 
filled  it  with  a  burning  fubftance,  put  it  into  his  mouth 
and  breathed  through  it.  This  deception,  at  prefent,  is 
performed  much  better.  The  juggler  rolls  together  loom 
flax  or  hemp,  fo  as  to  form  a  ball  about  the  fize  of  a  wal¬ 
nut  ;  fets  it  on  fire  ;  and  differs  it  to  burn  till  it  is  nearly 
confumed  ;  he  then  rolls  round  it,  while  burning,  fome 
more  flax ;  and  by  thefe  means  the  fire  may  be  retained  in 
it  for  a  long  time.  When  he  wifhes  to  exhibit,  he  flips 
the  ball  unperceived  into  his  mouth,  and  breathes  through 
it;  which  again  revives  the  fire,  fo  that  a  number  of  weak, 
iparks  proceed  from  it ;  and  the  performer  luftains  no 
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(hurt,  provided  lie  Infpire  tlie  air,  not  tlirough  tlie  mouth, 
tut  the  noftrils.  By  this  art  the  rabbi  Bar-Cocheba,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  made  the  credulous  Jews 
believe  that  lie  was  the  hoped-for  Mefliah  ;  and  two  cen¬ 
turies  after,  the  emperor  Conftantius  was  thrown  into 
great  terror,  when  Valentinian  informed  him  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  body-guards  breathing  out  fire  and  flames 
in  the  evening. 

For  deceptions  with  fire,  the  ancients  employed  alfo 
naphtha,  a  liquid  mineral-oil,  which  kindles  when  it  only 
approaches  a  flame.  Galen  informs  us,  that  a  perfon  ex¬ 
cited  great  aftonilhment  by  extinguishing  a  candle  and 
again  lighting  it,  without  any  other  procefs  than  holding  it 
immediately  againft  a  wall  or  a  ftone.  The  whole  fecret 
of  this  confilled  in  having  previoufly  rubbed  over  the  wall 
■or  ftone  with  fulphur.  But,  as  the  author,  a  few  lines 
before,  fpeaks  of  a  mixture  of  fulphurand  naphtha,  we 
have  realbn  to  think  that  he  alludes  to  the  fame  here. 
Plutarch  relates  how  Alexander  the  Great  was  aftonilhed 
and  delighted  with  the  fecret  effefts  of  naphtha,  which  were 
exhibited  to  him  at  Ecbatana.  The  fame  author,  as  well 
as  Pliny,  Galen,  and  others,  had  already  remarked,  that 
the  fubftance  with  which  Medea  deftroyed  Creufa,  the 
daughter  of  Creon,  was  nothing  elfe  than  this  fine  oil. 
She  fent  to  the  unfortunate  princefs  a  drefs  befmeared 
with  it,  which  burft  into  flames  as  foon  as  Ihe  approached 
the  fire  of  the  altar.  The  blood  of  Neflus,  in  which  the 
■drefs  of  Hercules,  which  took  fire  likewife,  had  been  dip¬ 
ped,  was  undoubtedly  naphtha  alfo ;  and  this  oil  mult  have 
been  always  employed  when  offerings  caught  fire  in  an 
imperceptible  manner. 

In  modern  times,  perfons  who  could  walk  over  burning 
coals  or  red-hot  iron,  or  who  could  hold  them  in  their 
bands  and  their  teeth,  have  often  excited  wonder.  In  the 
end  of  the  laft  centfiry,  an  Engliftiman,  named  Richard- 
ion,  who,  as  we  are  allured,  could  chew  burning  coals, 
pour  melted  lead  upon  his  tongue,  fwallow  melted  glafs, 
6cc.  rendered  himfelf  very  famous  by  thefe  extraordinary 
feats.  Laying  afide  the  deception  prafitifed  on  the  fpefta- 
tors,  the  whole  of  this  fecret  confifts  in  rendering  the  Ikin 
of  the  Isles  of  the  feet  and  hands  fo  callous  and  infenfi- 
ble,  that  the  nerves  under  them  are  fecured  from  all  hurt, 
•in  the  fame  manner  as  by  Ihoes  and  gloves.  Such  callo¬ 
sity  will  be  produced  if  the  Ikin  is  continually  comprefled, 
finged,  pricked,  or  injured  in  any  other  manner.  Thus 
<Io  the  fingers  of  the  induftrious  lempftrefs  become  horny 
by  being  frequently  pricked  ;  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  the  hands  of  fire-workers,  and  the  feet  of  thofe  who 
walk  bare-footed  over  fcorching  fand.  Mr.  ProfelTor 
Beckmann  relates  the  following  particulars  :  “  In  the 
month  of  September,  1765,  when  I  vifited  the  copper- 
works  at  Aweftad,  one  of  the  workmen,  for  a  little  drink- 
money,  took  fome  of  the  melted  copper  in  his  hand,  and, 
after  Ihowing  it  to  us,  threw  it  againft  a  wall.  He  then 
fqueezed  the  fingers  of  his  horny  hand  clofe  to  each  other; 
jput  it  a  few  minutes  under  his  arm-pit,  ,to  make  it  fweat, 
as  he  faid  ;  and,  taking  it  again  out,  drew  it  over  a  ladle 
filled  with  melted  copper,  fome  of  which  he  Ikimmed  otf, 
and  moved  his  hand  backwards  and  forwards,  very  quick¬ 
ly,  by  way  of  oftentation.  While  I  was  viewing  this  per¬ 
formance,  I  remarked  a  fmell  like  that  of  finged  horn  or 
leather,  though  his  hand  was  not  burnt.  The  workmen 
at  the  Swedifh  melting-houles  Ihowed  the  fame  thing  to 
lome  travellers  in  the  laft  century  ;  for  Regnard  law  it  in 
1681,  at  the  copper-works  in  Lapland.  It  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  people  who  hold  in  their  hands  red-hot  iron, 
or  who  walk  upon  it,  as  I  law  done  at  Amfterdam,  but' 
?.t  a  diftance,  make  their  Ikin  callous  before,  in  the  like 
planner.^  This  may  be  accomplifhed  by  frequent  moiften- 
ing  it  with  fpirit  of  vitriol;  according  to  fome,  the  juice 
of  certain  plants  will  produce  the  fame  eifefif  ;  and  we  are 
allured  by  others,  that  the  Ikin  mull  be  very  -frequently 
fubbed,  for  a  long  time,  with  oil,  by  which  means,  in¬ 
deed,  leather  alfo  will  become  horny.”  Of  this  art  traces 
may  be  found  alfo  in  the  works  of  the  ancients.  A  f'e£» 
Vql.  XL  No.  770. 
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tival  was  held  annually  on  Mount  SoraiSe,  in  Etruria,  at 
which  the  Hirpi,  who  lived  not  far  from  Rome,  jumped 
through  burning  coals  ;  and  on  this  account  they  were 
indulged  with  peculiar  privileges  by  the  Roman  fenate. 
Women  alfo,  we  are  told,  were  accultomed  to  walk  over 
burning  coals'at  Caftabala,  in  Cappadocia,  near  the  tem¬ 
ple  dedicated  to  Diana.  Servius  remarks,  from  a  work  of 
Varro  now  loft,  that  the  Hirpi  fruited  not  fo  much  to 
their  own  fanifity  as  to  the  care  which  they  had  taken  to 
prepare  their  feet  for  that  operation. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  concerns 
the  trial  by  ordeal,  when  perfons  accufed  were  obliged  to 
prove  their  innocence  by  holding  in  their  hands  red-hot 
iron;  but  can  fcarcely  doubt  that  this  alfo  was  a  juggling 
trick  of  the  priefts,  which  they  employed  as  might  bell 
fuit  their  views.  It  is  well  known  that  this  mode  of  ex¬ 
culpation  was  allowed  only  to  weak  perfons,  who  were 
unfit  to  wield  arms,  and  particularly  to  monks  and  eccle- 
liaftics,  to  whom,  for  the  fake  of  their  fecurity,  that  by 
fingle  combat  was  forbidden.  Tlte  trial  itfelf  took  place 
in  the  church  entirely  under  the  infpeftion  of  the  clergy; 
mafs  was  celebrated  at  the  fame  time  ;  the  defendant  and 
the  iron  were  conlecrated  by  being  fprinkled  with  holy 
water;  the  clergy  made  the  iron  hot  themfelves;  and  they 
ul'ed  all  thefe  preparatives,  as  jugglers  do  many  motions, 
only  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  fpeftators.  It  was 
neceflary  that  the  acculed  perfons  Ihould  remain  previoufly 
three  days  and  three  nights  under  their  immediate  cares 
and  continue  as  long  after.  They  covered  their  hands 
both  before  and  after  the  proof ;  fealed  and  unfealed  the 
covering  ;  the  former,  as  they  pretended,  to  prevent  the 
hands  from  being  prepared  any-how  by  art;  the  latter,  to 
fee  if  they  were  burnt.  Some  artificial  preparation  was 
therefore  known,  or  elfe  no  precautions  would  have  been 
neceflary.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  during  the  three 
firft  days,  the  preventative  was  applied  to  thole  perfons 
whom  they  v/ilhed  to  appear  innocent;  and  that  the  three 
days  after  the  trial  were  requifite  tef  let  the  hands  refume 
their  natural  ftate.  The  facred  fealing  fecured  them  from 
the  examination  of  prefumptuous  unbelievers;  for,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  hands  were  burnt,  the  three  laft  days 
were  certainly  not  wanted.  When  the  ordeal  was  abo- 
lilhed,  and  this  art  rendered  ufelefs,  the  clergy  no  longer 
kept  it  a  fecret.  In  the  thirteenth  century  an  account  of 
it  was  publilhed  by  Albertus  Magnus,  a  Dominican 
monk.  If  his  receipt  be  genuine,  it  feeing  to  have  con¬ 
futed  rather  in  covering  the  hands  with  a  kind  of  pafte 
than  in  hardening  them.  The  fap  of  the  althdca  (marlh- 
mallow),  the  fiimy  feeds  of  the  flea-bane,  which  are  ftili 
ufed  for  ltiffening  by  the  hat-makers  and  lilk-vveavers,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  were  employed  to  make 
the  pafte  adhere ;  and  by  theie  means  the  hands  were  as 
fafe  as  if  they  had  been  fecured  by  gloves.  The  ufe  of 
this  juggling  trick  is  very  old,  and  may  be  traced  back  to 
a  pagan  origin.  In  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the  guards 
placed  over  the  body  of  Polynices,  which  had  been  bu¬ 
ried  contrary  to  the  orders  of  Creon,  offered,  in  order  to 
prove  their  innocence,  to  fubmit  to  any  trial  :  “We 
will,”  faid  they,  “take  up  red-hot  iron  in  our  hands,  or 
walkthrough  fire.” 

The  exhibition  of  balls  and  cups,  which  is  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  as  the  molt  common, 
arts  of  jugglers,  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  confifts  in  con¬ 
veying  Speedily,  and  with  great  dexterity,-  while  the  per¬ 
former  endeavours  by  various  motions  and  cant  phrafes 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  fimple  Ipeilators  from  ob- 
•ferving  his  movements  too  narrowly,  ie-veral  light  ballsy 
according  to -the  pleafure  of  any  perfon  in  companjq  un¬ 
der  one  or  more  cups ;  removing  them  fometimes  from 
•the  whole  ;  and  conveying  them- again  back  in  an  imper¬ 
ceptible  manner.  See  the  article  Legerdemain. 

Figures  or  puppets,  which  appear  to  move  of  them¬ 
felves,  were  employed  formerly  to  work  miracles  ;  but 
they  could  hardly  be  ufed  for  that  purpole  at  prefent  in 
aDy  catholic  country  of  Europe,  though  they  Hill  ferve  to 
6  I  am  u  fe 
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amufe  the  vulgar.  Among-  thefe  are  the  marionettes,  as 
they  are  called,  the  different  parts  of  which  are  put  in 
motion  imperceptibly  by  a  thread.  Of  a  ftill  snore  inge¬ 
nious  contraction  are  tirofe  which  are  moved  by  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  a  cylinder,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  machines  with 
-which  fome  of,  the  old  miners  in  Germany  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood  ;  but  the  moll  ingenious  of  all  are  thofe  which  are 
kept  in  continual  movement  for  a  certain  time,  by  the 
help  of  wheels,  with  a  weight1  or  fpring.  The  latter  are 
called  automata ;  and,  when  they  reprel'ent  human  figures, 
a ndroides.  Under  the  former  general  name  are  compre¬ 
hended  our  watches,  the  moll  ufeful  of  all;  and  alfo  jacks, 
with  many  others.  The  latter  appellation  is  given  to  final! 
puppets,  which,  when  their  inner  works  have  been  wound 
up,  ran  upon  the  table  or  pavement,  and  as  they  advance 
move  their  heads,  eyes,  and  hands.  They  have  been  ex¬ 
hibited  fometimes  under  the  name  of  courante  Margarethe, 
which  gave  rife  perhaps  to  the  word  marionette.  When 
docks  were  brought  to  perfection,  fome  artifts  added  to 
them  figures,  which,  at  the  time  of  ft ri king,  performed 
various  movements;  and,  as  they  fucceeded  in  thefe,  fome 
attempted  to  make,  detached  from  clocks,  fugle  figures, 
which  either  moved  certain  limbs,  or  advanced  forward 
and  ran.  In  the  middle  of  the  lixteenth  century,  when 
Hans  Bullman,  a  padlock-maker  at  Nuremberg,  con- 
ftruded  figures  of  men  and  women  which  moved  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  by  clock-work,  and  beat  a  drum,  and 
played  on  the  lute  according  to  mufical  time,  they  excited 
univerfal  aftonifhment  as  a  new  invention.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Automaton,  vol.  ii.  That  Daedalus  made  ftatues, 
which  could  not  only  walk,  but  which  it  was  neceffary 
to  tie  in  order  that  they  might  not  move,  is  related  by 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  others.  The  latter  lpeaks  of  a  wooden 
Venus  ;  and  remarks,  that  the  fecret  of  its  motion  con¬ 
fided  in  quickfilver  having  been  poured  into  it.  It  is  afto- 
nifhing  that  the  Chinefe  fhould  alfo  have  fallen  upon  the 
invention  of  giving  motion  tp  puppets  by  means  of  quick- 
filver,  and  in  fo  ingenious  a  manner,  that  Mufchenbroek 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  defcribe  their  whole  con- 
ftruclion,  and  to.  illuftrate  it  by  figures.  The  firlt  ftatues 
of  the  Greeks  were  imitations  of  thofe  of  the  Egyptians, 
for  the  isioft  part  clumfy  figures,  with  their  eyes  fhut, 
their  arms  hanging  down  elofe  to  the  body  on  each  fide, 
and  their  feet  joined  together.  Thofe  made  by  Daedalus 
had  their  eyes  open,  as  well  as  their  feet  and  hands  free; 
and  the  artift  gave  them  fuch  a  pcfture,  that  they  feemed 
either  reclining,  or  appeared  as  if  ready  to  walk  or  to  run. 
As  Anacreon,  (truck  with  wonder,  exclaimed,  when  he 
faw  a  waxen  image  of  his  beloved  objeft,  “  Be  gone,  wax, 
thou  wilt  fcon.  lpeak  !”  the  altoniflied  Greeks,  in  like 
manner,  cried  out,  when  they  beheld  the  ftatues  of  Dae¬ 
dalus,  “They  will  foon  walk.”  The  next  generation  af¬ 
firmed  that  they  really  walked  ;  and  their  pofterity,  ad¬ 
ding  ftill  to  what  was  told  them,  affirmed  that  they  would 
have  run  had  they  not  been  bound. 

Having  fafhioned  puppets  that  could  walk,  the  next 
flep  was  to  make  them  fpeak.  This  alfo  has  been  accom- 
plifhed  ;  and  the  fpeaking  figure  is  an  ingenious  fpecies 
of  juggling,  which,  however  old  it  may  be,  ftill  excites 
aftonifhment,  and  has  often  impofed  upon  the  credulity  of 
men  of  learning  who  have  not  directed  their  ftudies  to 
the  fcience  of  acouitics.  Thefe  machines,  according  to 
appearance,  anfwer  various  queftions  propofed  to  them, 
fometimes  in  different  languages,  ling,  and  even  blow  a 
buntfinan’s  horn.  The  figure,  or  only  a  head,  is  often 
placed  upon  a  box,  the  fore  part  of  which,,  for  the  better 
deception,  is  filled  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  a  founding-board, 
cylinder,  and  pipes,  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  organs  of 
fpeech.  At  other  times  the  machine  is  only  like  a  pe¬ 
ruke-maker’s  block,  hung  round  with  a  Turkifli  drefs, 
furnifhed  with  a  pair  of  arms,  and  placed  before  a  table  ; 
and  fometimes  the  puppet  Hands  upon  the  table,  or  againil 
<a  wall.  The.  founds  are  heard  through  a  fpeaking-trum- 
pet,  which  the  figure  holds  in  its  mouth.  See  the  article 
Acoustics,  vol.i.  p.  90. 


Under  this  head  we  might  include  fome  of  the  ancient 
oracles,  which,  by  various  contrivances,  formed  a  molt 
refined  fpecies  of  juggling;  affording  us  ample  tefti- 
mony  of  the  antiquity  of  the  art  we  are  treating  of.  The 
credit  of  thefe  oracles  was  fo  great,  that  in  all  doubts  and 
difputes  their  determinations  were  held  (acred  and  invio¬ 
lable  ;  whence  vail  numbers  flocked  to  them  for  advice 
about  the  management  of  their  affairs;  and  no  bufinefs  of 
any  confequence  was  undertaken,  lcarcely  any  peace  con¬ 
cluded,  any  war  waged’,  or  any  new  form  of  government 
inftituted,  without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  fome 
oracle.  The  anlwers  were  ufually  given  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  prieft  or  prieftefs  of  the  god  who  was  confult- 
ed  ;  and  generally  expreffed  in  fuch.  dark  and  unintelligible 
phrafes,  as  might  be  eafily  wrefted  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  oracle,  whatever  were  the  event.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  priefts  who  delivered  them 
were  in  the  higbeft  credit  and  efteem,  and  that  they  ma¬ 
naged  this  reputation  fo  as  greatly  to  promote  their  own 
particular  advantage.  They  accordingly  allowed  no  man. 
to  confult  the  gods,  before  he  had  offered  ccftly  facri- 
fices,  and  made  rich  prefents  to  them.  And  to  keep  up 
the  veneration  for  their  oracles,  and  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
ing  taken  unprepared,  they  admitted  perfons  to  confult 
the  gods  only  at  certain  Hated  times;  and  fometimes  they 
were  fo  cautious,  that  the  greatell  perfonages  could  ob¬ 
tain  no  anfwer  at  all.  Thus  Alexander  him  fell  was  pe¬ 
remptorily  denied  by  the  Pythia,  or  prieftefs  of  Apollo, 
till  lhe  was  by  downright  force  obliged  to  afcend  the  tri¬ 
pos  ;  when,  being  unable  to  refill  any  longer,  lhe  cried 
our,  “  My  fon,  thou  art  invincible;”  and  thefe  words  were 
accepted  inftead  of  a  farther  oracle. 

Of  the  ambiguity  of  oracles,  the  following,  out  of  a 
great  many  examples,  may  be  mentioned.  Crcefus  having 
received  from  the  Pythonefs  this  anfwer,  That,  by  palling 
the  river  Halys,  he  would  dellrcy  a  great  empire;  he  un- 
derltood  it  to  be  the  empire  of  his  enemy,  whereas  he  de- 
ftroyed  his  own.  The  oracle  confulted  by  Pyrrhus  gave 
him  an  anfwer,  which  might  be  equally  underftood  of  the 
victory  of  Pyrrhus,  and  the  viflory  of  the  Romans  his 
enemies:  Ato  te,  JEacida,  Romanos  vincere  pojfe.  The  equi¬ 
vocation  lies  in  confirmation  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which, 
cannot  be  rendered  in  Englilh.  The  Pythonefs  adviled 
Crcefus  to  guard  againft  the  mule.  The  king  of  Lydia 
underftood  nothing  of  the  oracle,  which  denoted  Cyras, 
defcended  from  two  different  nations  :  from  the  Medes, 
by  Mandana  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Allyages  ;  and 
from  the  Perfians,  by  his  father  Cambyfes,  whofe  race  was 
by  far  lefs  grand  and  illullrious.  Nero  had  for  anfwer, 
from  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  that  feventy-three  might  prove 
fatal  to  him.  He  believed  he  was  fafe  from  all  danger 
till  that  age  ;  but,  finding  liimfelf  deftrted  by  every  one, 
and  hearing  Galba  proclaimed  emperor,  who  was  feventy- 
three  years  of  age,  he  was  fenfible  of  the  deceit  of  the 
oracle. 

_  When  merr. began  to  be  better  inftrufted  by  the  lights 
philofophy  had  introduced  into  the  world,  the  falfo  ora¬ 
cles  infenfibly  loft  their  credit.  Chryfippus  filled  an  en¬ 
tire  volume  with  falfis  or  doubtful  oracles.  Oenomaus,  to 
be  revenged  of  fome  oracle  that  had  deceived  him,  made 
a  compilation  of  oracles,  to  Ihow  their  ridiculous  vanity. 
Eufebius  has  preferved  fome  fragments  of  this  criticil'm 
on  oracles  by  Oenomausv  “  I  might  (fays  Origen)  have 
recourfe  to  the  authority  of  Ariftotle  and  the  Peripatetics, 
to  make  the  Pythonefs  much  fufpeHed :  I  might  extrafl 
from  the  writings  of  Epicurus  and  his  fedlators  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  things  to  difcredit  oracles-;  and  I  might  (how 
that  the  Greeks  theml'elves  made  no  great  account  of 
them.” 

The  reputation  of  oracles  was  greatly  leffened  when 
they  became  an  artifice  of  politics.  Themiftocles,  with  a 
defign.  of  engaging  the  Athenians  to  quit  Athens,  and  to 
embark,  in  order  to  be  in  a  better  condition  to  refill  Xer¬ 
xes,  made  the  Pythonefs  deliver  an  oracle,  commanding 
them  to  take  refuge  in  wooden  walls,  Demofthenes  laid, 
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tint  the  Pythonefs  Philiplzed ;  to  fignify  that  the  was 
gained  over  by  Philip’s  prefents. 

The  ceffation  .of  oracles  is  attefted  by  feveral  profane 
authors ;  as  Strafio,  Juvenal,  Lucan,  and  others.  Plutarch 
accounts  for  it,  by  faying,  that  the  benefits  of  the  gods 
are  not  eternal  as  themfelves  are;  or  that  the  genii,  who 
prefided  over  oracles,  are  fubjeft  to  death  ;  or  that  the  ex¬ 
halations  of  the  earth  had  been  exhaufted.  It  appears 
that  the  laft  reafon  had  been  alleged  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
who  ridicules  it  in  the  fecond  book  of  Divination,  as  if 
the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  fuppofed  to  be  excited  by  fubter- 
raneous  effluvia,  had  evaporated  by  length  of  time,  as 
wine  or  pickle  by  being  long  kept 

Daniel  difcovered  the  impofture  of  the  priefts  of  Bel, 
who  had  a  private  way  of  getting  into  the  temple  to  take 
away  the  offered  meats,  and  who  made  the  king  believe 
that  the  idol  confumed  them.  Mundus,  being  in  love 
with  Paulina,  the  eldefl  of  the  prieftefles  of  Ifis,  went  and 
told  her,  that  the  god  Anubis,  being  pafiionately  fond  of 
her,  commanded  her  to  give  him  a  meeting.  She  was  af¬ 
terwards  fhut  up  in  a  dark  room,  where  her  lover  Mundus, 
whom  file  believed  to  be  Anubis,  was  concealed.  This 
impofture  having  been  difcovered,  Tiberius  ordered  thofe 
deteftable  priefts  and  priefteftes  to  be  crucified,  and  with 
them  Idasa,  Mundus’s  free  woman,  who  had  conducted 
the  whole  intrigue.  He  alfo  commanded  the  temple  of 
Ifis  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  her  ftatue  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Tiber;  as  to  Mundus,  the  moft  guilty 
perfon,  he  was  only  fent  into  banifhment. 

Theophilus,  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  not  only  deftroyed 
the  temples  of  the  falfe  gods,  but  difcovered  the  cheats  of 
the  priefts,  by  fhowing  that  the  lfatues,  fome  of  which 
were  of  brafs,  and  others  of  wood,  were  hollow  within, 
and  led  into  dark  paffages  made  in  the  wall. 

Lucian,  in  dsfcovering  the  impoltures  of  the  falfe  pro¬ 
phet  Alexander,  fays,  that  the  oracles  were  chiefly  afraid 
of  the  fubtilties  of  the  Epicureans  and  Chriftians.  The 
falfe  prophet  Alexander  fometimes  feigned  himfelf  feized 
with  a  divine  fury,  and  by  means  of  the  herb  fopeworr, 
which  he  chewed,  frothed  at  the  mouth  in  lb  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  manner,  that  the  ignorant  people  attributed  it  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  god  he  was  poflefled  by.  He  had  long 
before  prepared  the  head  of  a  dragon  made  of  linen, .which 
opened  and  fhut  its  mouth  by  means  of  a  horfe-hair.  He 
went  by  night  to  a  place  where  the  foundations  of  a  tem¬ 
ple  were  digging ;  and  having  found  water,  either  of  a 
fpring,  or  rain  that  had  fettled  there,  he  hid  in  it  a  goofe- 
egg,  in  which  he  had  enclofed  a  little  ferpent  that  had 
been  juft  hatched.  The  next  day,  very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  came  naked  into  the  ftreet,  having  only  a  fcarf 
about  his  middle,  holding  in  his  hand  a  f'cythe,  and 
tolling  about  his  hair  as  the  priefts  of  Cybeie;  then,  get¬ 
ting  upon  a  high  altar,  he  faid,  that  the  place  was  hap¬ 
py  to  be  honoured  by  the  birth  of  a  god.  Afterwards, 
running  down  to  the  place  where  he  had  hid  the  goofe- 
egg,  and  going  into  the  water,  he  began  to  ling  the  praifes 
of  Apollo  and  .Asfculapius,  and  to  invite  the  latter  to 
come  and  fliow  himfelf  to  men.  With  thefe  words,  he 
dips  a  bowl  into  the  water,  and  takes  out  the  myfterious 
egg,  which  had  a  god  enclofed  in  it ;  and,  when  he  had  it 
in  his  hand,  he  began  to  fay  that  he  held  aiEfculaprus. 
Whilft  all  were  eager  to  have  a  fight  of  this  fine  myftery, 
he  broke  the  egg,  and  the  little  ferpent,  ftarting  out,  twilt- 
ed  iti’elf  about  his  fingers. 

Two  inftances  more  of  ancient  juggling  we  fhall  juft 
mention,  not  beeaule  there  is  any  thing  particular  or  im¬ 
portant  in  the  fafts,  but  becaufe  fome  credit  feemstoliave 
been  given  to  the  narration  by  the  difcerning  Cudworth. 
Philoitratus,  in  his  life  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus,  informs 
ns  that  a  laughing  demoniac  at  Athens  was  cured  by  that  ma¬ 
gician,  who  ejected  the  evil  fpirit  by  threats  and  menaces; 
and  the  biographer  adds,  that  the  demon,  at  his  depar¬ 
ture,  is  faid  to  have  overturned  a  ftatue  which  ftood  be¬ 
fore  the  porch  where  the  cure  was  performed.  The  other 
inftance  is  of  the  lame  magician  freeing  the  city  of  Ephe- 
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fus  from  the  plague,  by  (toning  to  death  an  old  ragged 
beggar  whom  Apollonius  called  the  plague,  and  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  demon  by  his  changing  himfelf  into  the 
form  of  a  fhagged  dog.  That  fuch  tales  as  thefe  fhould 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  the  flighted:  notice  by  the 
incomparable  author  of  the  Intellectual  Syftem,  is  indeed 
a  wonderful  phenomenon  in  the  hiftory  of  human  nature. 
The  whole  ftory  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus,  as  is  now  well 
known,  is  nothing  better  than  a  collection  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
travagant  fables  :  but,  were  the  narrative  fuch  as  that  cre¬ 
dit  could  be  given  to  the  jafts  here  related,  there  appears 
no  necefiity  in  either  Cafe  for  calling  in  fupcrnatural  pow¬ 
er.  The  Athenians  of  that  age  were  a  fuperftitious  peo¬ 
ple.  Apollonius  was  a  flirewd  irnpoltor,  long  praftifed  in 
the  art  of  deceiving  the  multitude.  For  fuch  a  man  it 
was  eafy  to  perfuade  a  friend  and  confidant  to  aft  the  part 
of  the  laughing  demoniac ;  and  without  much  difficulty  the 
ftatue  might  be  fo  undermined  as  inevitably  to  tumble, 
upon  a  violent  concuffion  being  given  to  the  ground  at  the 
time  of  the  departure  of  the  pretended  demon.  The  other 
cafe  of  the  poor  man  at  Ephefus,  who  was  ftoned  to  death, 
is  exaftly  fimilar  to  that  of  thofe  innocent  women  in  our 
own  country,  whom  the  vulgar  in  the  laft  century  were 
inltigated  to  burn  for  the  fuppofed  crime  of  witchcraft.. 
We  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  an  Ephefian  mob  was 
lefs  inflammable  or  credulous  than  a  Britifh  mob,  or  that 
Apollonius  played  bis  part  with  lefs  fkill  than  a  Chriftian 
cjemonologift ;  and  as  the  fpirits  of  our  witches,  who  were 
facrificed  to  folly  and  fanaticifm,  were  often  fuppofed  to 
migrate  from  their  dead  bodies  into  the  bodies  of  hares  or 
cats  accidentally  pafling  by,  fo  might  this  impoftor  at 
Ephefus  perfuade  his  cruel  and  credulous  inftruments,  that 
the  fpirit  of  their  viftim  had  taken  polfeflion  of  the  body 
of  the  fhagged  dog. 

That  juggling  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  lie  among  the 
artes  deperditi,  we  fhall  produce  our  “  modern  inftances.  ” 

i.  Soon  after  the  execution  of  king  Charles  1.  a  cam- 
million  was  appointed  to  furvey  the  king’s  houfe  at  Wood- 
ftock,  with  the  manor,  park,  woods,  and  other  demefnes 
to  that  manor  belonging  ;  and  one  Collins,  under  a  feign¬ 
ed  name,  hired  himfelf  as  fecretary  to  the  commiffioners, 
who,  on  the  i  jth  of  Oftober,  164,9,  met>  and  took  up  their 
refidence  in  the  king’s  own  rooms.  His  majefty’s  bed¬ 
chamber  they  made  their  kitchen,  the  council-hall  their 
pantry,  and  the  prefence-chamber  was  the  place  where  they 
fat  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs ;  his  majefty’s  dining-room 
they  made  their  wood-yard,  and  flored  it  with  the  wood 
of  the  famous  royal-oak  from  the  High  Park,  which,  that 
nothing  might  be  left  with  the  name  of  king  about  it,  they 
had  dug  up  by  the  roots,  and  fplit  and  bundled  up  into 
faggots  for  their  firing.  Things  being  thus  prepared,  they 
fat  on  the  16th  of  the  fame  month  for  the  difpatch  of  bu- 
finel's  ;  and,  in  the  midlt  of  their  firft  debate,  there  entered 
a  large  black  dog  (as  they  thought),  which  made  a  dread¬ 
ful  howling,  overturned  two  or  three  of  their  chairs,  and 
then  crept  under  a  bed  and  vanifhed  ;  this  gave  them  the 
greater  furprife,  as  the  doors  were  kept  conltantly  locked,, 
fo  that  no  real  dog  could  get  in  or  out.  The  next  day 
their  furprife  was  increafed,  when,  fitting  at  dinner  in  a 
lower  room,  they  heard  plainly  the  noife  of  perfons  walk¬ 
ing  over  their  heads,  though  they  well  knew  the  doors 
were  all  locked,  and  there  could  be  nobody  there  ;  pre- 
fently  afterthey  heard  alfo  all  the  wood  of  the  king’s  oak 
brought  by  parcels  from  the  dining-room,  and  thrown  with 
great  violence  into  the  prefence-chamber;  as  alfo  all  the 
chairs,  ftools,  tables,  and  other  furniture,  forcibly  hurled 
about  the  room  ;  their  own  papers  of  the  minutes  of  their 
tranfaftions  torn,  and  the  ink-glafs  broken.  When  all  this 
noife  had  fome  time  ceafed,  Giles  Sharp,  their  fecretary, 
propofed  to  enter  firft  into  thefe  rooms  ;  and,  in  prefence  of 
the  commiffioners,  of  whom  he  received  the  key,  he  opened 
the  doors,  and  found  the  wood  fpread  about  the  room, 
the  chairs  tofled  about  and  broken,  the  papers  torn,  the 
giafs  broken,  (as  has  been  faiid  ;)  but  not  the  leaft  track 
of  any.  human  creature,  nor  the  leaft  reafon  to  fufped  one, 
1  as 
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as  the  doors  were  all  faft,  and  the  keys  in  the  cuftody  of 
the  commiflioners.  It  was  therefore  unanimoufly  agreed, 
that  the  power  who  did  this  mifchief  mult  have  entered 
the  room  at  the  key-hole.  The  night  following,  Sharp,  the 
fecretary,  with  twoot  the  commiflioners'  fervants,  as  they 
were  in  bed  in  the  fame  room,  which  room  was  contiguous 
to  that  were  the  cotnmiifioners  lay,  had  their  bed’s  feet 
lifted  up  lo  much  higher  than  their  heads,  that  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  their  necks  broken,  and  then  they  were  let 
fall  at  once  with  fo  much  violence  as  fliook  the  whole 
houfe,  and  more  than  ever  terrified  the  commiflioners.  On 
the  night  of  the  19th,  as  all  were  in  bed  in  the  fame  room 
for  greater  fafety,  and  lights  burning  by  them,  the  candles 
in  an  inftant  went  out  with  a  fulphurous  fmell,  and  that 
moment  many  trenchers  of  wood  were  hurled  about  the 
room,  which  next  morning  were  found  to  be  the  fame 
their  honours  had  eaten  on  the  day  before,  which  were  all 
removed  from  the  pantry,  though  not  a  lock  was  found 
opened  in  the  whole  houfe.  The  next  night  they  fared 
Hill  worfe  the  candles  went  out  as  before,  the  curtains  of 
their  honours’  beds  were  rattled  to  and  fro  with  great  vio¬ 
lence,  their  honours  received  many  cruel  blows  and  bruifes 
by  eight  great  pewter  dithes  and  a  number  of  wooden 
trenchers  being  thrown  on  their  beds,  which,  being  heaved 
off,  were  heard  rolling  about  the  room,  though  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  none  of  thefe  were  to  be  feen.  This  night  likewife 
they  were  alarmed  with  the  tumbling  down  of  oaken  bil¬ 
lets  about  their  beds,  and  other  frightful  noifes  ;  but  all 
was  clear  in  the  morning,  as  if  no  fuch  things  had  hap¬ 
pened.  The  next  night  the  keeper  of  the  king’s  houfe 
and  his  dog  lay  in  the  commiflioners’  room,  and  then  they 
had  no  difturbance.  But  on  the  night  of  the  xzd,  though 
the  dog  lay  in  the  room  as  before,  yet  the  candles  went 
out,  a  number  of  brick-bats  fell  from  the  chimney  into  the 
room,  the  dog  howled  piteouily,  their  bed-clothes  were  all 
ftripped  off,  and  their  terror  increafed.  On  the  24th  they 
thought  all  the  wood  of  the  king’s  oak  was  violently 
thrown  down  by  their  bed-ftdes ;  they  counted  fixty-four 
billets  that  fell,  and  fome  hit  and  fliook  the  beds  in  which 
they  lay;  but  in  the  morning  none  were  found  there,  nor 
bad  the  door  been  opened  where  the  billet-wood  was  kept. 
The  next  night  the  candles  were  put  out,  the  curtains  rat¬ 
tled,  and  a  dreadful  crack  like  thunder  was  heard  ;  and  one 
of  the  fervants,  running  to  fee  if  his  mafter  were  not  kil¬ 
led,  found  three  dozen  trenchers  laid  fmoothly  under  the 
quilt  by  him.  But  all  this  was  nothing  to  what  lucceeded  : 
the  29th,  about  midnight,  the  candles  went  out,  fomething 
walked  majeffically  through  the  room,  and  opened  and  flint 
the  windows  ;  great  ffones  were  thrown  violently  into  the 
room,  fome  of  which  fell  on  the  beds,  others  on  the  floor; 
and,  at  about  a  quarter  after  one,  a  noife  was  heard  as  of 
forty  cannons  difcliarged  together,  and  again  repeated  at 
about  eight  minutes  diftance.  This  alarmed  and  railed  all 
(the  neighbourhood,  who,  coming  into  their  honours’  room, 
gathered  up  the  great  ffones,  fourfcore  in  number,  and 
laid  them  by  in  the  corner  of  a  field,  where,  in  Dr.  Plot’s 
(time,  who  reports  this  ftory,  they  were  to  be  feen.  This 
noife,  like  the  difcharge  of  cannon,  was  heard  through  all 
the  country  forfixteen  miles  round.  During  thefe  noifes, 
which  were  heard  in  both  rooms  together,  the  conmiiflio- 
ners  and  their  fervants  gave  one  another  over  for  loft,  and 
cried  out  for  help  ;  and  Giles  Sharp,  fnatching  up  a  fword, 
bad  well-nigh  killed  one  of  their  honours,  miftaking  him 
for  the  fpirit,  as  he  came  in  his  fliirt  from  liis  own  room 
to  their’s.  While  they  were  together,  the  noife  was  con¬ 
tinued,  and  part  of  the  tiling  of  the  houfe  was  ftript  off, 
and  all  the  window's  of  an  upper  room  were*  taken  away 
with  it.  On  the  30th  at  midnight  fomething  waalked  into 
the  chamber,  treading  like  a  bear  ;  it  walked  many  times 
,  about,  then  threw  the  w'arming-pan  violently  on  the  floor; 
at  the  fame  time  a  large  quantity  of  broken  glafs,  accom¬ 
panied  with  great  ftones  and  liorfes’  bones,  dime  pouring 
into  the  room  with  uncommon  force;  thefe  were  all  found 
in  the  morning,  to  the  aftonifhment  and  terror  of  the  com- 
tuifliouers,  who  were  yet  determined  to  go  on  with  their 
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buflnefs.  But,  on  the  firft  of  November,  the  moll  dread¬ 
ful  lcene  of  all  enfued  ;  candles  in  every  part  of  the  room 
were  lighted  up,  and  a  great  fire  made ;  at  midnight,  the 
candles  all  yet  burning,  a  noife  like  the  burft  of  a  cannon 
was  heard  in  the  room,  and  the  burning  billets  were  tofled 
about  by  it  even  into  their  honours’  beds,  who  called 
Giles  and  his  companions  to  their  relief,  otherwife  the 
houfe  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground;  about  an  hour  af¬ 
ter,  the  candles  went  out  as  ufual,  the  crack  as  of  many 
cannon  was  heard,  and  many  pailfuls  of  green  flunking 
water  were  thrown  upon  their  honours’  beds  ;  great  ftones 
were  alfo  thrown  in  as  before,  the  bed-curtains  and  bed- 
fteads  torn  and  broken,  the  windows  fhattered,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  alarmed  with  the  mod  dreadful 
noifes ;  nay,  the  very  rabbit-ftealers  that  were  abroad  that 
night  in  the  warren  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  fled  for 
fear,  and  left  their  ferrets  behind  them.  One  of  their  ho¬ 
nours  this  might  fpoke,  and,  in  the  name  of  God,  alked 
what  it  was,  and  why  it  difturbed  them  fo?  No  anfwer 
was  given  to  this,  but  the  noife  ceafed  for  a  while,  when 
the  fpirit  came  again,  and,  as  they  all  agreed,  brought  with 
it  feven  devils  worfe  than  itfelf.  One  of  the  fervants  now 
lighted  a  large  candle,  and  let  it  in  the  door-way,  between 
the  two  chambers,  to  fee  what  palled  5  and,  as  he  watched 
it,  he  plainly  faw  a  hoof  ftriking  the  candle  and  candle- 
flick  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  afterwards,  making 
three  fcrapes  over  the  fnuff,  fcraped  it  out.  Upon  this 
the  fame  perfon  was  fo  bold  as  to  draw  a  fword,  but  he 
had  fcarcely  got  it  out  when  he  felt  another  invifible  hand 
had  hold  of  it  too,  and  pulled  with  him  for  it,  and,  at 
length  prevailing,  ftruck  him  fo  violently  on  the  head 
with  the  pummel,  that  he  fell  down  for  dead  with  the 
blow.  At  this  inftant  was  heard  another  burft  like  the 
difcharge  of  the  broadfide  of  a  fhip  of  war,  and,  at  about 
a  minute  or  two’s  diftance  each,  no  lefs  than  nineteen 
more  fuch ;  thefe  fliook  the  houfe  fo  violently,  that  they 
expefted  every  moment  it  would  fall  upon  their  heads. 
The  neighbours  on  this,  as  has  been  faid,  being  all  alarm¬ 
ed,  flocked  to  the  houfe  in  great  numbers,  and  all  joined 
in  prayer  and  pfalm-flnging,  during  which  the  noife  ftill 
continued  in  the  other  rooms,  and  the  difcharge  of  can¬ 
nons  was  heard  as  from  without,  though  no  vilible  agent 
was  feen  to  difcharge  them.  But  what  was  the  moll  alarm¬ 
ing  of  all,  and  put  an  end  to  their  proceedings  effeftually, 
happened  the  next  day  as  they  were  all  at  dinner,  when 
a  paper,  in  which  they  had  figned  a  mutual  agreement 
to  referve  a  part  of  the  premifes  out  of  the  general  furvey, 
and  afterwards  to  (hare  it  equally  amongft  them,  (which 
paper  they  had  hid  for  the  prefent  under  the  earth  in  a 
pot  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  in  which  an  orange- 
tree  grew,)  was  confumed  in  a  wonderful  manner,  by  the 
earth’s  taking  fire  with  which  the  pot  was  filled,  and  burn¬ 
ing  violently  with  a  blue  fume,  and  an  intolerable  flench, 
fo  that  they  were  all  driven  out  of  the  houfe,  to  which 
they  could  never  be  again  prevailed  upon  to  return. 

This  wonderful  contrivance  was  all  the  invention  of 
the  memorable  Jofeph  Collins,  of  Oxford,  otherwife  called 
Funny  Joe,  who,  having  hired  himfelf  for  fecretary,  under 
the  name  of  Giles  Sharp,  by  knowing  the  private  traps 
belonging  to  the  houfe,  and  the  help  of  pulvis  fulminant, 
and  other  chemical  preparations,  and  letting  fome  of  his 
feilow-fervants  into  the  fcheme,  carried  on  the  deceit, 
without  difcovery,  to  the  very  laft  ;  infomuch  that  the  late 
Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  relates  the  w'hole  for  faft, 
and  concludes  in  this  grave  manner;  “  That,  though  tricks 
have  been  often  played  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  many  of 
the  things  above  related  are  not  reconcileable  with  jug¬ 
gling  ;  fuch  as,  the  loud  noifes  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  make,  without  fuch  inftruments  as  were  not  there;  the 
•tearing  and  breaking  the  beds ;  the  throwing  about  the 
fire;  the  hoof  treading  out  the  candle;  and  the  ftriving 
for  the  fword,  and  the  blow  the  man  received  from  the 
pummel  of  it.” 

2.  In  confequence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  praftice 
of  Animal  Magnetism,  as  it  was  called  by  its  inventor, 

M.  Mefmer, 
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M'.  Mefiner,  was  cattied  in  Paris,  the  French  king  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee',  confiding  of  four  phyficians,  and  five 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  invefti- 
gate  the  matter,  in  the  year  178+.  Among  the  latter  were 
MM.  Bailly,  Lavoifier,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  at 
that  time  the  American  minifter  at  Paris.  This  agent, 
which  Me  finer  pretended  to  have  dii'covered,  he  affirmed, 
was  “  a  fluid  univerfally  diffufed,  and  filling  all  fpace,  being 
the  medium  of  a  reciprocal  influence  between  the  celeltial 
bodies,  the  earth,  and  living  beings ;  it  inflnuated  itfelf  into 
the  lubltance  of  the  nerves,  upon  which  therefore  it  had 
a  direct  operation  ;  it  was  capable  of  being  communicated 
from  one  body  to  other  bodies,  both  animate  and  inani¬ 
mate,  and  that  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  without  the  af- 
liftance  of  any  intermediate  l'ubftance  ;  and  it  exhibited 
in  the  human  body  fome  properties  analogous  to  thofe  of 
the  loadltone,  efpeciaily  its  two  poles.  This  animal  nagne- 
tifm he  added,  “  was  capable  of  curing  diredtly  all  the 
dil'ordefs  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  indireftly  other  ma¬ 
ladies  ;  it  rendered  perfect  the  operation  of  medicines  5  and 
excited  and  direifed  the  falutary  crifes  of  difeafes,  fo  that 
it  placed  thefe  crifes  in  the  power  of  the  phyfician.  More¬ 
over,  it  enabled  him  to  afcertain  the  ftate  of  health  of  each 
individual,  and  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  ori¬ 
gin,  nature,  and  progfefs,of  the  molt  complicated  difeafes, 
S: c.”  In  ffiort,  he  laid,  “  La  Nature  ofl're  dans  le  magne- 
tifme  un  moyen  univerfel  de  guerir  et  de  preferver  les  hom¬ 
ines.”  See  Memoir e fur  la  Dccouvcrtc  du  Mag nctifne  Animal, 
par  M.  Mefmer,  D06L  en  Med.  de  la  Faculte  de  Vienne, 
1779.  Aifo  his  Precis  Hiforique  des  Fails  relatifs  atix  Mag. 
An.  jiifques  en  Avril  1781.  Monf.  Dellon,  a  pupil  of  Mei¬ 
tner,  alio  praiftifed  animal  magnetilin  at  Paris,  and  under¬ 
took  to  demonftrate  its  exiftence  and  propertiesto  the  com- 
miilioners.  He  commenced  his  inftruftions  by  reading  a 
memoir,  in  which  he  maintained,  that  “  there  is  but  one 
nature,  one  difeafe,  and  one  remedy;  and  that  remedy  is 
animal  magnetifm.”  , 

The  firft  Step  of  the  commiffioners  was  to  examine  the 
mode  and  inftruments  of  operation,  and  the  effects  of  the 
agent.  It  was  obferved  that  M.  Deflon  operated  upon 
many  individuals  at  the  fame  time.  In  the  middle  of  a 
large  room  was  placed  a  circular  cheil  of  dak,  railed  about 
afoot  from  the  floor,  which  was  called  the  baquet :  the  lid 
of  this  cheft  was  pierced  with  a  number  of  boles,  through 
■which  there  iffued  moveable  and  curved  branches  of  iron. 
The  patients  were  ranged  in  feveral  circles  round  the  cheft, 
each  at  an  iron  branch,  which,  by  means  of  its  curvature, 
could  beapplied  diredtly  to  the  difeafed  part.  A  cord,  which 
was  paHed  round  their  bodies,  connedted  them  with  one 
another;  and  forrietimes  a  fecond  chain  of  communication 
was  formed  by  means  of  the  hands,  the  thumb  of  each  one’s 
left  band  being  received  and  prelfed  between  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  of  his  neighbour.  More¬ 
over,  a  piano-forte  was  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  on 
which  different  airs  were  played  ;  found  being,  according  to 
the  principles  of  Mefmer,  a  conductor  of  magnetifm.  The 
patients,  thus  ranged  in  great  numbers  round  the  baquet , 
received  the  magnetic  influence  at  once  by  all  thele  means 
of  communication  ;  by  the  branches  of  iron  which  tranf- 
mitted  to  them  the  magnetifm  of  the  baquet;  by  the  cord 
entwined  round  the  body;  by  the'  union  of  thumbs,  which 
conveyed  to  each  the  magnetifm  of  his  neighbour;  and  by 
the  found  of  the  mufic,  or  of  an  agreeable  voice,  which 
diffufed  the  principle  through  the  air.  The  patients  were, 
beftdes,  diredtly  magnetifed,  by  means  of  the  finger  of  the 
magnetifer,  and  a  rod  of  iron,  which  he  moved  about  be¬ 
fore  the  face,  above  or  behind  the  head,  and  over  the  dif¬ 
eafed  parts,  always  obferving  the  diftindtion  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  poles,  and  fixing  his  countenance  upon  the  indivi¬ 
dual.  But  above  all,  they  were  magnetifed  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  hands,  and  by  preffure  with  the  lingers  upon 
the  hypochondria,  and  the  abdominal  regions,  which  was 
often  continued  for  a  long  time,  occaflonally  for  feveral 
hours  together. 

The  patients,  fubjedted  to  this  treatment,  at  length  be- 
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gan  to  prefent  very  various  appearances  in  their  condition, 
as  the  operation  proceeded.  Some  of  them  were  calm  and 
tranquil,  and  felt  nothing  ;  others  were  affedted  with 
coughing  and  i'pitting;  others  again  experienced  flight 
pains,  partial  or  univer'fal  heats,  and  confiderable  perlpr 
rations;  and  others  .were  agitated  and  tortured  with  con¬ 
vulfions.  Thele  convulfions  were  extraordinary  in  their 
number,  feverity,  and  duration.  The  commiflioners  law 
them,  in  fome  inftances,  continue  for  three  hours,  when 
they  were  accompanied  with  expectoration  of  a  vilcid 
phlegm,  which  was  ejedted  by  violent  efforts,  and  fome- 
times  ltreaked  with  blood  ;  one  young  man  often  brought 
up  blood  copioufly.  The  convulfious  were  characterized 
by  violent  involuntary  motions  of  the  limbs  and  of  the 
whole  body,  by  fpafms  of  the  throat,  by  agitations  of  the 
epigaftrium  and  hypochondres,  and  wandering  motions  of 
the  eyes,  accompanied  by  piercing  fhrieks,  weeping,  im  ¬ 
moderate  laughter,  and  hiccup.  They  were  generally  pre¬ 
ceded  or  followed  by  a  ftate  of  languor  and  rambling,  or 
a  degree  of  drOwflnefs  and  even  of  coma.  The  leaft  un¬ 
expected  r.oife  made  the  patients  ftart ;  and  it  was  remarked, 
that  even  a  change  of  meafure  in  the  air,  played  upon  the 
piano-forte,  affedted  them,  fo  that  a  more  lively  movement 
increafed  their  agitation,  and  renewed  the  violence  of  then 
convulfions.  Nothing  can  be  more  furprifing,  or  more  in¬ 
conceivable  by  thofe  who  have  not  witneffed  it,  than  the 
fpeCtacle  of  thefe  convulfions,  lay  the  commiffioners  ;  ail 
feem  to  be  unde!'  the  power  of  the  magnetifer;  a  figri  from 
him,  his  voice,  his  look,  immediately  roules  them  from  :< 
ftate  even  of  apparent  fopor.  In  truth,  they  add,  it  was 
iinpbffible  not  to  recognilb,  in  thefe  conftaht  effecls,  a  great 
power  or  agency,  which  held  the  patients  under  its  domi¬ 
nion,  and  of  which  the  magnetifer  appeared  to  be  the  foie 
depofitary.  See  Rapport,  des  Commiffaircs  charge's  par  le  Roi 
de  F Examen  du  Magnetifm  Animal ;  Paris,  3784. 

Such,  then,  were  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  this  new  agent,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  commiffioners  to  inveiligute.  This 
convullive  and  lethargic  ftate,  it  may  be  noticed,  was  con^ 
lidered  as  a  crifs,  fuch  as  the  constitution  or  the  art  of 
medicine  is  enabled  to  effeCt,*  for  the  purpofe  of  curing 
difeafes ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  we  lhall  adopt  the 
term,  to  expref's  this  occurrence,  regardleis  of  the  hypo- 
thefis  which  led  to  its  ufe. 

On  witheffing  the  lame  experiments,  frequently  repeat¬ 
ed,  the  commiflioners  remarked,  that,  among  the  patients 
who  fell  into  the  crifes,  there  were  always  many  women, 
and  very  few  men  :  that  the  crifes  were  not  effected  in  lei's 
than  the  IpaCe  of  an  hour  or  two  ;  and  that,  as  foon  as  one 
perfon  was  thus  taken,  the  reft  were  firnilarly  feized  in  a 
very  fhort  time.  But  they  were  unable  to  obtain  any  Sa¬ 
tisfactory  refuits  from  experiments  made  upon  fo  many 
perfons  at  once.  They  refolved,  therefore,  to  endeavour, 
by  experiments  upon  individuals,  in  a  more  private  way, 
to  afcertain  the  diredt  effedts  of  the  newly-difcovered  agent 
on  the  animal  economy,  in  a  ftate  of  health  ;  which,  if 
the  agent  existed,  could  6f  courfe  be  rendered  manifelt  by 
its  eft'ett  ;  and  they  determined  to  become  themfelves  the 
fubjeds  of  the  firft  experiments.  No  inquiry  was  ever 
conducted  in  a  more  philofophical  manner,  or  terminated 
in  a  more  complete  and  unequivocal  developement  of 
the  nature  of  the  fubject.  Great  and  extraordinary  as 
the  powers  of  this  new  agent  feemed  to  be,  the  phenomena 
were  proved  to  be  referable  folely  to  the  imagination  of 
the  parties  magnetifed. 

The  commiffioners  Submitted  to  be  magnetifed  together, 
excluding  all  Strangers,  by  M.  Dellon,  once  a-week,  for  the 
Ip^pe  of  two  hours  and  a  half.  They  were  ranged  round 
the  baquet,  encircled  by  the  cord  of  communication,  with 
an  iron  branch  from  the  baquet  refting  upon  the  left  hy- 
pochondre  of  each,  and  forming  from  time  to  time  the  com¬ 
munication  of  thumbs:  they  were  magnetifed  by  the  fin¬ 
gers  or  the  metallic  rod  being  moved  about  and  prefented 
to  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  by  the  preffure 
of  hands  on  the  pit  of  fffe  llomach  and  fides  of  the  belly. 
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'The  raoll  irritable  and  delicate  of  the  commiifioners  were 
magnetifed  the  moft  frequently,  and  for  the  longelt  time; 
but  none  of  them  experienced  any  effefts  or  fenfations,  or 
■at  leaPc  any  that  could  be  alcribed  to  magnetifm.  Three 
of  them  were  valetudinarians,  and  forne  of  their  ufual  un- 
eafy  feelings  were  excited,  partly  by  the  fatigue,  and  partly 
by  the  ftrong  preffure  made  on  the  ftomach.  They  fub- 
initted  to  the  experiment  on  three  days  fuccefiively  :  ftill 
without  any  effeft.  The  quiet  and  filence  of  the  eight 
commiifioners,  thus  magnetifed,  without  any  uneafinefs  or 
any  new  fenfation,  formed  the  molt  perfect  contrail:  with 
the  noife,  agitation,  and  diforder,  of  the  public  magnetifm  : 
here  was  the  magnet  without  any  influence,  and  the  ope¬ 
rator  defpoiled  of  his  power.  They  were  warranted,  there¬ 
fore,  in  concluding,  “  that  magnetifm  has  no  agency  in  a 
ftate  of  health,  or  even  in  a  lfate  of  flight  indifpofition.” 

They  refolved,  then,  to  make  their  next  trials  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  perfons  actually  difeafed  ;  and  feven  perfons, 
of  the  lower  clafs,  were  magnetifed  by  M.  Deflon,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  commiflioners,  at  Dr.  Franklin’s  houle.  Two 
women,  the  one  afthmatic,  the  other  with  a  fwelling  on  the 
thigh,  and  two  children,  the  one  fix  and  the  other  nine  years 
of  age,  felt  nothing,  and  remained  unaffected.  One  man, 
with  difeafed  eyes,  felt  a  pain  in  the  ball  of  one  of  them, 
which  alfo  difcharged  tears,  when  the  finger  of  the  mag- 
netifer  was  brought  near  it,  and  moved  quickly  about  for 
a  confiderable  time  :  but,  when  the  other  eye,  which  was 
molt  difeafed,  was  magnetifed,  he  felt  nothing.  A  nervous 
liyfterical  woman,  to  whom  the  prelfure  of  the  abdomen 
was  painful,  and  who  had  a  hernia,  faid  Ihe  felt  a  pain  in 
the  head  when  the  finger  was  pointed  near  the  rupture, 
and  that  Ihe  loft  her  breath  when  it  was  brought  oppofite 
the  face.  When  the  finger  of  the  magnetifer  was  repeat¬ 
edly  moved  up  and  down,  Ihe  experienced  forne  caterings 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  head  and  flioulders,  like  one  furpri- 
fed  and  afraid.  The  feventh  patient,  a  man,  fuftered  forne 
effects  of  the  fame  fort,  but  much  lefs  marked. 

Four  perfons,  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  of  good 
education,  and  in  bad  health,  were  afterwards  magnetifed. 
Three  of  thefe  underwent  the  operation  feveral  times,  and 
felt  nothing  ;  but  the  fourth,  a  nervous  lady,  being  mag¬ 
netifed  during  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  generally  by 
the  application  of  the  hands,  was  feveral  times  on  the  point 
of  falling  afleep,  and  felt  fome  degree  of  agitation  and  un¬ 
eafinefs.  On  a  fublequent  occafion,  a  large  company,  af- 
fiembled  at  Dr.  Franklin’s,  (who  was  confined  by  illnefs,) 
were  all  magnetifed,  including  fome  patients  of  M.  Def¬ 
lon,  who  had  accompanied  him  thither  ;  there  were  prefent 
.feveral  Americans,  one  of  whom,  an  officer,  had  an  intermit¬ 
tent  fever  ;  yet  no  perfon  experienced  any  effefts,  except 
M.  Dellon’s  patients,  who  felt  the  fame  fenfations  to  which 
they  had  been  accullomed  at  his  public  magnetifing. 

Thefe  experiments,  then,  furnifhed  fome  important  fafts. 
Of  fourteen  invalids,  five  experienced  fome  effecfs  from  the 
operation,  but  nine  felt  none  whatever.  Ail  the  effefts 
obferved  in  the  nervous  lady,  however,  might  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  irkfomenefs  of  the  fame  pofture  for  fo  long  a 
time,  and  by  her  attention  being  ftrongly  fixed  upon  her 
feelings  ;  for  it  is  frequently  fufficient  to  think  of  thefe 
nervous  attacks,  or  to  hear  them  mentioned,  in  order  to 
reproduce  them  when  they  are  habitual.  The  three  other 
irtftances  occurred  among  perfons  of  ihe  lovjer  clafs:  and 
this  circumftance  was  remarked  with  furprife  by  the  com- 
Eiiffxoners  ;  that  the  only  effefts,  which  could  be  afcribed 
to  magnetifm  manifefted  themfelves  in  the  poor  and  igno¬ 
rant  ;  while  thofe  who  were  better  able  to  obferve  and  to 
defcribe  their  fenfations,  felt  nothing.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  was  obferved,  that  children,  although  endowed  with  the 
peculiar  fenfibility  of  their  age,  likevvife  experienced  no 
effeft.  The  notion,  that  thefe  effefts  might  be  explained, 
by  natural  caufes,  therefore,  fuggelted  itfelf  to  the  com¬ 
miifioners.  <!  If  we  figure  to  ourfelves,”  they  obferve, 
“  a  poor  ignorant  perfon,  fuffering  from  difeafe,  and 
anxious  to  be  relieved,  brought  before  a  large  company, 
partly  confllting  of  phylicians,  with  fome  degree  of  pre¬ 


paration  and  ceremony,  and  fubjefted  to  a  novel  and  my- 
lterious  treatment,  the  wonderful  effefts  of  which  he  is  al¬ 
ready  perfuaded  that  he  is  about  to  experience  :  and  if, 
moreover,  it  is  recollefted,  that  he  is  paid  for  his  compli¬ 
ance,  and  fuppoles  that  the  experimenters  will  be  gratified 
in  being  told  that  he  perceived  certain  operations  ;  we  (hail, 
have  natural  caufes  by  which  thefe  effefts  may  be  explained, 
or  at  leaft  very  legitimate  reafons  for  doubting  that  the  real 
caufe  is  magnetifm.”  Rapport  des  Commijf.  p.  30. 

Since  the  fuppofed  effefts  of  the  animal  magnetifm,  then, 
were  not  difcoverable  in  thofe  who  were  incredulous;  there 
was  great  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  the  imprelfions  which  were 
produced,  were  the  refult  of  a  previous  expectation  of 
the  mind,  a  mere  effeft  of  the  imagination.  The  corrimif- 
fioners,  therefore,  now  direfted  tlfeir  experiments  to  a  new 
point ;  namely,  to  determine  how  far  the  imagination  could 
influence  the  fenfations,  and  whether  it  could  be  the  fource 
of  all  the  phenomena  attributed  to  magnetifm. 

The  commiifioners  had  recourfe  now  to  a  M.  Jumelin, 
who  magnetifed  in  the  fame  way  with  MM.  Mefmer  and 
Deflon,  except  that  he  made  no  diftinftion  of  the  magne¬ 
tic  poles.  Eight  men  and  two  women  were  operated  on 
by  M.  Jumelin;  but  none  of  them  experienced  any  effeft. 
At  length  a  female  fervant  of  Dr.  Le  Roy,  who  was  mag¬ 
netifed  in  the  forehead,  but  without  being  touched,  faid 
flte  perceived  a  fenfe  of  heat  there.  When  M.  Jumelin 
moved  his  hand  about,  and  prefented  the  extremities  of 
his  five  fingers  to  her  face,  Ihe  faid  that  fhe  felt  as  it  were 
a  flame  moving  about ;  when  magnetifed  at  the  ftomach, 
fhe  declared  that  the  heat  was  there ;  at  the  back,  and  the 
fame  heat  was  there  ;  flte  then  affirmed  that  Ihe  was  hot  all 
over  the  body,  and  fuffered  a  bead-ache.  Seeing  that  only 
one  perfon  out  of  eleven  had  been  fenfible  of  the  magne¬ 
tifm,  the  commiifioners  thought  that  this  perfon  was  pro¬ 
bably  poffefled  of  the  moft  mobile  imagination.  They  there¬ 
fore  tied  a  bandage  over  her  eyes,  and  fhe  was  magnetifed 
again  ;  but  the  effefts  no  longer  accorded  with  the  parts 
to  which  the  magnetifm  was  direfted  !  When  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  fuccefiively  to  the  ftomach  and  to  the  back,  the  wo¬ 
man  only  perceived  the  heat  in  her  head,  and  a  pain  in  the 
eyes,  and  in  the  left  ear  !  The  bandage  was  removed,  and 
M.  Jumelin  applied  his  hands  to  the  hypochondres ;  fhe  im<- 
mediately  perceived  a  fenfe  of  heat  in  thofe  parts;  arid,  At 
the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  faid  that  Ihe  was  faint,  and  ac¬ 
tually  fwooned.  When  fhe  was  fufficiently  recovered,  her 
eyes  were  again  bandaged;  M.  Jumelin  was  then  removed 
to  a  diftance,  filence  was  commanded,  and  they  made  the 
woman  believe  that  Ihe  was  again  magnetifed.  The  effefts 
were  now  precifely  the  lame,  although  no  one  operated, 
either  near  her  or  at  a  diftance  ;  Ihe  felt  the  fame  heat,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  the  fame  pain  in  the- 
eyes  and  ears  !  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a 
fign  was  made  to  M.  Jumelin  to  magnetife  her  at  the  fto¬ 
mach  ;  he  did  fo,  but  Ihe  felt  nothing;  he  magnetifed  her 
back,  but  without  effeft  ;  in  faft  the  heat  of  the  back  and 
loins  gradually  ceafed,  and  the  pains  in  the  head  remained  ! 

Here,  then,  was  demonftrative  evidence  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  imagination.  When  the  woman  faw  what 
was  done,  the  fenfations  were  placed  in  the  parts  magne¬ 
tifed  ;  but,  when  file  could  no  longer  fee,  they  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  moft  diftant  parts,  where  no  magnetifm  was 
direfted  ;  and,  above  all,  they  were  equally  felt,  when  file 
was  not  magnetifed  at  all,  and  not  felt  when  Ihe  was  mag¬ 
netifed,  after  a  little  repofe,  but  unknown  to  herfelf.  The 
fainting  of  a  nervous  woman,  when  made  the  lubjeft  of 
a  myfterious  experiment,  and  continued  in  a  pofture  of 
reftraint  for  a  confiderable  time,  is  explicable  upon  natu¬ 
ral  caufes.  This  experiment  alfo  fhowed,  that  the  dif¬ 
tinftion  of  poles  was  purely  chimerical.  It  was  repeated 
the  following  day  upon  a  man  and  a  woman,  with  the 
fame  refults.  Senfations,  felt  when  they  were  not  mag¬ 
netifed,  could  only  be  the  effeft  of  imagination  ;  and  it 
was  found  only  neceftary  to  excite  and  direft  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  by  queftions,  to  the  parts  where  the  fenfations 
were  to  be  felt,  inftead  of  directing  the  magnetifm  upon 
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tiiofe  parts,  in  order  to  produce  all  the  effeCls.  A  child 
of  five  years  old  was  then  magnetifed  ;  but  it  felt  nothing, 
except  the  heat  which  it  had  previoufly  contracted  in 
playing. 

Thele  experiments  were  repeated  by  the  commilTioners 
in  various  ways,  upon  many  different  perfons,  of  all 
claffes,  and  with  the  fame  refults,  differing  only  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difference  of  fufceptibility  of  the  imagination 
of  the  individuals.  They  found  effects  conftantly  experi¬ 
enced  when  no  magnetifm  was  ufed,  and  viceverfa,  (when 
the  eyes  were  covered,)  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
patient’s  attention  by  queftions  put  to  him  with  addrefs. 
Now  this  practice  could  not  lead  to  any  error;  fmce  it 
only  deceiver!  their  imagination.  For,  in  truth,  when 
they  were  not  magnetifed,  their  only  anfwer  ought  to  have 
been  that  they  felt  nothing. 

Some  faffs,  communicated  to  the  commiffioners  by  M. 
Sigault,  an  eminent  pbyfician  at  Paris,  place  the  power  of 
the  imagination  in  a  ftrong  light.  “  Having  announced,” 
lie  fays,  “  in  a  great  houfe,  that  I  was  an  adept  in  the  art 
of  Mefmer,  I  produced  confiderable  effeCts  upon  a  lady 
who  was  there.  The  voice  and  ferious  air  which  I  affect¬ 
ed,  made  an  impreffion  upon  her,  which  (he  at  firft  at¬ 
tempted  to  conceal ;  but  having  carried  my  hand  to  the 
region  of  the  heart,  I  found  it  palpitating.  Her  date  of 
oppreflion  indicated  alfo  a  tightnefs  in  the  chelt,  and  fe- 
veral  other  fymptoms  fpeedily  enfued ;  the  mufdes  of  the 
face  were  affected  with  convulfive  twitches,  and  the  eyes 
rolled ;  fhe  fell  down  in  a  fainting  fit,  vomited  her  din¬ 
ner,  and  had  afterwards  feveral  motions  from  the  bowels, 
and  felt  herfelf  in  a  date;  of  incredible  weaknefs  and  lan- 
gour.  A  celebrated  artid,  who  gives  leffons  in  drawing 
to  the  children  of  one  of  our  princes,  complained  during 
feveral  days  of  a  fevere  head-ache,  which  he  mentioned  to 
me  when  we  met  accidentally  on  the  Pont-Royal.  Hav¬ 
ing  perfuaded  him  that  I  was  initiated  in  the  myderies  of 
Mefmer,  almod  immediately,  by  means  of  a  few  gedures, 
J  removed  his  pain,  to  his  great  adonifhment.”  Dr.  Si¬ 
gault  judly  remarks,  that  it  is  probably  by  fuch  an  im- 
preffion  on  the  mind,  that  the  fight  of  the  dentid  removes 
the  tooth-ache,  when  the  patient  has  gone  to  him  for  the 
purpofeof  having  his  tooth  drawn.  He  adds,  that,  being 
one  day  in  the  parlour  at  a  convent,  a  young  lady  faid  to 
him,  “You  go  to  M.  Mefmer’s,  I  hear.”  ‘Yes,’  he  re¬ 
plied,  ‘and  I  can  magnetife  you  through  the  grate;’  pre- 
fenting  his  finger  towards  her  at  the  fame  time.  She  was 
alarmed,  grew  faint,  and  begged  him  to  defid ;  and,  in 
faff,  her  emotion  was  fo  great,  that,  had  he  perfided,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  fhe  would  have  been  feized  with  a  fit. 
Rapport,  p.  39-41. 

But,  although  the  commiffioners  were  convinced,  by 
their  experiments,  that  the  imagination  was  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  different  fenfations,  of  occafioning  pain,  and  a 
fenfe  of  heat,  and  even  actual  heat,  in  all  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  therefore  that  it  contributed  much  to  the  ef- 
fefts  which  were  afcribed  to  animal  magnetifm ;  yet  the 
effeffs  of  the  latter  had  been  much  more  confiderable,  and 
the  derangements  of  the  animal  economy,  which  it  ex¬ 
cited,  much  more  fevere.  It  was  now,  therefore,  to  be 
afcertained,  whether  by  influencing  the  imagination,  con- 
vulfions,  or  the  complete  crips  witneffed  at  the  public 
treatment,  could  be  produced.  In  proof  of  this  point, 
their  experiments  were  not  lefs  conclufive,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  relation  of  one  or  two  of  them  will  evince.  As  M. 
.Deflon  acknowledged  that  the  complete  fuccefs  of  the  expe¬ 
riments  would  depend  upon  the  fubjeffs  of  them  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  fufficient  (enfibility,  he  was  requefted  to  fe- 
left  fome  of  his  patients,  who  had  already  proved  their 
fufceptibility  of  the  magnetic  influence,  upon  whom  the 
trials  might  be  made. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  magnetifers,  when  a 
tree  had  been  touched  by  them,  and  charged  with  mag¬ 
netifm,  every  perfon  who  flopped  near  the  tree  would  feel 
the  effeffs  of  this  agent,  and  either  fall  into  a  fwoon  or  into 
con  vulfions.  Accordingly,  in  Dr.  Franklin’s  garden  at  Paf- 
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fy,  an  apricot-tree  was  feleffed,  which  flood  fufficlently  dif- 
tant  from  the  others,  and  was  w-ell  adapted  for  retaining 
tiie  magnetifm  communicated  to  it.  M.  Deflon,  having 
brought  thither  a  young  patient  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  fhovvn  the  tree,  which  lie  magnetifed,  while  the  patient 
remained  in  the  houfe,  under  the  obfervation  of  another 
perfon.  It  was  wifhed  that  M.  Deflon  fbould  be  abfent 
during  the  experiment;  but  lie  affirmed  that  it  might  fail, 
if  he  did  not  direff  his  looks  and  his  cane  towards  the 
tree.  The  young  man  was  then  brought  out,  with  a  ban¬ 
dage  over  his  eyes,  and  fucceflively  led  to  four  trees,  which 
were  not  magnetifed,  and  was  direfted  to  embrace  each  dur¬ 
ing  two  minutes;  M.  Deflon  at  the  fame  time  Handing  at 
a  confiderable  diftance,  and  pointing  his  cane  to  the  tree 
aftually  magnetifed.  At  the  firff  tree,  the  young  patient, 
on  being  queflioned,  declared  that  he  fweated  pro£ufely  ; 
he  coughed  and  expefforated,  and  faid  that  he  felt  a  pain 
in  the  head  -.  he  was  (till  about  twenty- feven  feet  from 
the  magnetifed  tree.  At  the  fecond  tree,  he  found  liim- 
felf  giddy,  with  the  head-ache  as  before  ;  he  was  now 
thirty  feet  from  the  magnetifed  tree.  At  the  third,  the 
giddinefs  and  head-ache  were  much  increafed  ;  he  faid  he 
believed  he  w»as  approaching  the  magnetifed  tree  ;  but  he 
wras  Hill  twenty-eight  feet  from  it.  At  length,  when, 
brought  to  the  fourth  tree,  not  magnetifed,  and  at  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  twenty-four  feet  from  that  which  was,  the  crifis 
came  on;  the  young  man  fell  down  in  a  lfate  of  infenfi- 
bility,  his  limbs  became  rigid,  he  was  carried  to  a  grafs- 
plot,  where  M.  Deflon  went  to  his  affilfance,  and  recovered 
him. 

This  experiment,  then,  was  altogether  adverfe  to  the 
principle  of  magnetifm,  not  negatively,  but  pofitively  and 
direCtly.  If  the  patient,  faid  the  commiffioners,  had  ex¬ 
perienced  no  effeCt  under  the  tree  actually  magnetifed,  it 
might  have  been  fuppofed  that  he  was  not  in  a  ftate  of 
fufficient  fufceptibility;  but  lie  fell  into  the  crifis.  under 
one  which  was  not  magnetifed;  therefore  not  from  any 
external  phyfical  caufe,  but  folely  from  the  influence  of 
the  imagination.  He  knew  that  he  was  to  be  carried  to  the 
magnetifed  tree;  his  imagination  was  routed,,  and  luccef- 
fively  exalted,  until,  at  the  fourth  tree,  it  had  rifen  to  the 
pitch  neceffary  to  bring  on  the  crifs. 

Many  other  experiments  furnifhed  the  fame  refults. 
M.  Deflon  was  requefted  to  feleCt,  from  among  his  poor 
patients,  tiiofe  who  had  fliown  the  greateft  fenfibility  to 
the  magnetifm  ;  and  he  accordingly  brought  two  women 
to  Pafly.  While  he  was  magnetifing  Dr.  Franklin  and 
feveral  perfons  in  another  apartment,  the  two  women  were 
put  into  feparate  rooms.  Three  of  the  commiffioners  re¬ 
mained  with  one  of  the  women,  the  firft  to  queftion  her, 
the  fecond  to  write,  and  the  third  to  represent  M.  Deflon, 
who  (they  perfuaded  her  after  having  bandaged  her  eyes) 
was  brought  into  the  room  to  magnetife  her.  One  of  them 
pretended  to  fpeak  to  M.  Deflon,  requeuing  him  to'  be¬ 
gin  ;  but  nothing  was  done-,  the  commiffioners  remained 
quiet,  only  oblerving  the  woman.  In  the  lpace  of  three 
minutes,  the  began  to  feel  a  nervous  (hivering,,  (frilfon 
nerveux  ;)  then  (he  felt  in  fucceflion  a  pain  in  the  head 
and  in  the  arms,  and  a  pricking  in  the  hands,  (he  became 
(fiff,  ftruck  her  hands  together,  got  up  from  her  feat,  and 
(lamped  with  her  feet;  in  a  word,  the  c rills  was  com¬ 
pletely  characterized.  Two  of  the  commiffioners  were  in 
an  adjoining  room  with  the  other  woman,  whom  they 
placed  by  the  door,  which  was  (hut,  with  her  fight  at  li¬ 
berty,  and  made  her  believe  that  M.  Deflon  .was  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  door,  magnetifing  her.  She  had  fcarcely 
been  feated  a  minute  before  the -door  when  a  (bivering 
began;  in  one  minute  more  (lie  had  a  clattering  of  the 
teeth,  but  yet  a  general  warmth  over  the  body  ;  and,  by 
the  end  of  three  minutes,  the  crifis  was  complete.  The 
breathing  became  hurried  ;  fhe  ftretched  out  her  arms  be¬ 
hind  her  back,  writhing  them  ftrongly,  and  bending  the 
body  forwards;  a  general  tremor  of  the  whole  body  came 
on ;  the  clattering  of  the  teeth  was  fo  loud  as  to  be  heard 
out  of  the  room;  and  she  bit  her  hand  fo  as  to  leave  the 

marks 
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niarks  of  her  teeth  in  it.  Now,  the  commiffioners  ob¬ 
serve,  thefe  two  women  were  never  touched,  not  even  their 
pulfe  felt.  A  more  clear  and  demonftrative  proof  of  the 
power  and  agency  of  the  imagination  could  not  have  been 
afforded  them.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  one  of 
thefe  women,  being  fent  to  M.  Lavpifier’s,  actually  fell 
into  the  crilis  in  the  antichamber,  before  fhe  had  feen  ei¬ 
ther  M.  Deilon  or  any  of  the  commiffioners  ;  but  fne  knew 
that  the  was  to  meet  them  there.  While  fhe  was  alone  in 
the  antichamber,  a  fliort  time  afterwards,  different  perfons 
went  to  her  who  had  no  connection  with  magnetifrn,  and 
the  convulfive  motions  began  again.  They  remarked  to 
her  that  no  one  magnetifed  her ;  but  fo  much  was  her 
imagination  excited,  that  flie  replied,  “If  you  did  nothing 
to  me,  I  fhould  not  be  in  this  condition.1’  She  knew  in 
fact  that  (lie  came  there  for  the  purpofe  of  being  the  fub- 
jeft  of  experiment ;  and  the  approach  of  any  one,  or  the 
leaft  noife,  attracted  her  attention,  recalled  the  idea  of 
magnetifrn,  and  produced  a  frefh  acceffion  of  convulfions. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  carry  this  detail  of  faCts  any  farther. 
jSIo  experimental  inquiry  could  have  been  more  ably  pro- 
fecuted,  and  no  philosophical  truth  more  clearly  deve¬ 
loped,  than  that  the  mere  operation  of  the  imagination  is 
Sufficient  to  produce  all  thole  great  and  extraordinary 
changes  in  the  animal  economy,  which  were  afcribed  to 
an  hypothetical  agent  in  nature,  which  was  termed  mag¬ 
net!  fni. 

But  the  imagination  muff  not  be  too  often  trifled  with, 
as  the  mod  fatal  confequences  may  enfue.  The  Hijloire  de 
la  Societe  de  Mcdecinc  for  1784  and  173$,  (Paris,)  affords  a 
very  pertinent  caution  to  thofe  who  might  be  prompted 
by  idle  curiofity  to  throw  themfelves  into  the  vortex  of 
animal  magnetifrn.  M.  Geoffroy,  dating  the  dif'eales  that 
were  prevalent  in  the  month  of  September  1784,  met  with 
two  incidents  which  clearly  manifeft  that  Such  curiofity 
is  not  void  of  danger.  The  firll  cafe  is  of  a  lady,  aged 
about  37,  of  a  delicate  conftitution,  and  of  great  fenlibi- 
lity,  who  was  induced  by  curiofity,  to  pay  a  vifit  to  M. 
Teflon  ;  and  was  perl’uaded  by  the  partifans  of  animal 
magnetifrn  to  fubmit  to  the  operation,  in  order  to  remove 
the  remains  of  fome  obdruftions,  with  which  it  was  faid 
flte  had  been  formerly  attacked.  She  was  thrown  into 
convulfions,  which  continued  for  feveral  hours.  Perfever- 
ing,  for  the  fpace  of  three  months,  in  fubmiflion  to  the 
lame  treatment,  her  convulfions  finally  became  fo  perpe¬ 
tual,  that  fhe  could  no  longer  be  conveyed  to  M.  Deflon’s 
lioufe ;  but,  notwithdanding  fhe  was  obliged  to  dilcon- 
tinue  the  operation,  her  convulfions  increafed  ;  flie  be¬ 
came  delirious,  and  an  obfiinate  fpafm  of  the  cefophagus 
impeded  deglutition.  I11  this  date  M.  Geoffroy  vifited 
her ;  but  every  application  was  in  vain  :  fhe  fell  a  facrifice 
to  her  folly  on  the  fourth  day  after  his  attendance.  The 
Second  inftance  rel'peCts  a  lady  who  had  perfevered  in  the 
ufe  of  magnetifrn  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  with  unre¬ 
mitted  enthuflafm,  defpifing  the  aid  of  every  phyfician  ; 
and  who  was  at  length  reduced  to  a  fituation  fimilar  to 
the  preceding.  Her  hufband  dated  the  particulars  of  her 
cafe  to  M.  Baigneries,  his  phyfician.  According  to  this 
narrative,  the  lady  was  regularly  thrown  into  convulfions, 
•which  continued  for  feveral  hours;  nor  was  flie  perfectly 
free  in  the  feafons  of  reniiflion  :  flie  had  a  flow  fever  re- 
fembling  the  heCtic,  and  the  fpafins  in  her  throat  were  fo 
confiderable,  that  fhe  fwallowed  the  blanded  fluids  with 
great  difficulty.  She  was  emaciated,  and  reduced  to  the 
lad  ftage  of  a  marafrnus. 

Driven  from  Paris,  the  jugglers  foon  found  their  way 
to  England.  In  the  year  1785,  Dr.  de  Mainauduc,  pub- 
liflied  in  London  his  Propofals  to  the  Ladies,  for  eftablilhing 
an  Hygicean  Society.  In  this  paper,  the  doClor  informs 
us,  “  That  M.  Mel’mer  revived  the  fcience  of  animal 
magnetifm  from  the  allies  of  the  ancients;  that,  being  in 
France  when  it  was  the  general  topic  of  converfation,  he 
applied  to  M.  Mefmer  for  inltruttions  ;  that  he  offered 
that  gentleman  two  hundred  guineas  for  his  fecret,  but 
had  the  mortification  of  being  refilled  ;  that  this  event. 
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though  mortifying  at  the  tame,  proved  in  the  end  a  for¬ 
tunate  one,  as  it  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Deflon  ;  that  Dr.  Deflon,  being  oppoled  by  the  faculty  in 
France,  applied  for  conimiflioners  to  inlpeCt  his  treatment, 
and  to  report  what  they  fhould  obferve  worthy  notice  ; 
that  the  commiffioners,  though  men  of  great  edimation 
for  perfpicuity  of  judgment,  made  a  very  unfavourable  re¬ 
port,”  as  we  have  jail  feen.  The  dottor  adds,  “That 
the  perfecuted  fubjeCt  gained  ground,  and  began  to  rife, 
under  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Dr.  Deflon,  and  a  few 
others,  from  the  crude  ftate  in  which  M.  Mefmer  left  it, 
to  that  fuperior  one  to  which  it  is  now  arrived,  though 
Hill  far  fliort  of  what  it  will  be  brought  to  ;  that  there  is 
fcarcely  a  town  in  France  where  it  does  not  at  this  inltant 
flourifh,  and  fcarcely  a  corner  of  the  globe  in  which  it  is 
not  introducing  ;  that  this  accounts  for  Dr.  de  Mainau- 
due’s  prefence  in  England,  and  for  the  Heps  he  has  taken  ; 
that  he  is  happy  in  the  character  and  reflection  of  being 
th ejirji  who  dared,  in  England,  to  flem  the  torrent  of  op- 
pofition,  in  a  caufe  which,  from  its  own  nature  and  pur¬ 
port,  will  foon  need  little  aififtance  to  fupport  i  til  If." 
“This,  ladies,”  continues  Dr.  de  Mainauduc,  “'is  the  Sub¬ 
ject  I  beg  leave  to  addrefs  to  you.  As  this  method  of 
curing  each  other  is  not  confined  to  lex,  or  to  college- 
education,  and  the  fair  fex  being  in  general  the  meft 
fympathifing  part  of  the  creation,  and  moil  immediately 
concerned  in  the  health  and  care  of  its  offspring,  I  think 
myfelf  bound  in  gratitude  to  you,  ladies,  for  the  partia¬ 
lity  you  have  fliown  me  in  the  line  of  midwifery,  to  con¬ 
tribute,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to  render  you  addi¬ 
tionally  ufeful  and  valuable  to  the  community.  With  this 
view,  I  purpofe  immediately  to  form  an  Hygicean  Society,, 
to  be  incorporated  with  that  of  Paris.  As  loon  as  twenty 
ladies  have  given  in  their  names,  the  day  (hall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  firll  meeting  at  my  lioufe,  where  they  are 
to  pay  fifteen  guineas  each;  which  will  include  the  whole 
expence.” " 

The  doCtor  foon  after  publifhed  a  treatife,  under  the 
name  of  Veritas,  in  which  we  have  a  long  account  of 
cures  and  conjectures.  In  his  pompous  preface,  he  tells 
us,  “  that  animal  magnetifm  will  flourilh  in  every  corner 
of  the  world  ;  and  that  it  will  be  received  among  the  other 
improvements  in  the  healing  art,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ; 
and  where,”  lays  the  doCtor,  “  fo  likely  as  in  this  happy 
foil,  where  liberty,  the  encourager  of  improvements,  and 
emulation,  that  radiant  character  of  a  Briton,  hurries  on 
to  perfection!  The  only  danger  is,  that  fome  unlkilled  in 
the  knowledge  of  dif'eales,  and  of  the  means  of  conduc¬ 
ing  a  patient  through  a  crilis,  may  Hart  into  impolition 
on  the  public,  and  repeat,  by  his  ignorance,  the  flab 
which  animal  magnetifm  received  from  another  caufe. 
Magnetifm  is  not  a  plaything  for  fools :  but  what  it  is,  I  fhali 
referve  for  a  future  publication.”  If  this  was  ever  in¬ 
tended,  it  feems  to  have  been  given  up  ;  for,  in  a  paper 
which  Dr.  de  Mainauduc  calls  “  The  Terms  for  Induc¬ 
tions,  Treatment,  and  Conl'ultation,”  we  find  that  what  he 
there  profeffes  to  teach  is  “  totally  unconnected  with  ani¬ 
mal  magnetifm,  with  eleClricity,  and  with  the  theories  of 
Mefmer,  and  of  every  fociety  or  publication  whati'oever.” 
This  non-defeript  fcience  was  to  be  taught  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms :  “  For  each  courl'e  of  inftruCtions,  from  twenty- 
five  guineas  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  The  fub- 
J'eription  to  be  paid  when  the  name  is  given  in.  For  treatment 
and  conl'ultations,  from  one  guinea  to  fifteen  guineas. 
Each  month's  treatment  to  be  paid  for  at  its  commencement." 

The  rapid  manner  in  which  magnetilts  multiplied  at 
this  time  may  feem  incredible,  Mainauduc  fays,  in  1785, 
that  Mefmer  had  taught  his  fecret  to  three  hundred  difei- 
ples  ;  and  that,  in  the  fame  year,  Deflon  had  inftruCted 
one  hundred  and  fixty  phyficians.  He  alfo  informs  us, 
that  an  infinite  number  of  people  have,  either  by  their 
own  ftudies,  or  from  inftmClions  given  them  by  others, 
not  only  acquired  a  knowledge  of,  but  praCtifed,  this  me¬ 
thod  ;  lo  that  a  general  prohibition  would  be  impractica¬ 
ble.  Surrounded  with  fuch  (warms  of  magnetilts,  a  few 
3  only, 
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only,  who  afpired  to  eminence  in  and  near  this -metropo¬ 
lis,  will  here  he  named.  Of  thefe  Dr.  Bell,  Mr.  Cue,  Mr. 
Holloway,  Mr.  Loutherbourg,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Dr.  Yel-' 
dal,  have  been  mod  famous.  They  are  placed  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  alphabet,  becaule,  after  Dr.  de  Mainauduc,  it 
might  feetfi  prefumptuous  to  determine  which  of  thefe 
gentlemen  Ihould  have  the  pre-eminence.  Mr.  Louther¬ 
bourg,  whole  excellence  as  a  painter  is  well  known,  was 
moft°talked  of  about  at  this  time;  and  fome  attempt 
was  made  to  prove  that  animal  magnetifm  was  con¬ 
nected  with  religion.  A  Mrs.  Pratt,  who  publiilied  a  lift 
of  cures  performed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loutherbourg, 
withes  to  be  known  as  A  lover  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  To 
thofe  who  diieredit  her  report  of  cures,  tire  applies  thefe 
words-:  Behold,  ye  defpifers,  and  wonder  and perijh;  for  I  will 
work  a  work  in  your  days ,  which  ye  fnall  not  believe  though  a 
man  declare  it  unto  you.  But,  to  promote  belief  in  magne¬ 
tifm,  the  quotes  thefe  words  of  our  Lord  :  Verily,  verily,  1 
fay  unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do,  Jhall 
he  do  alfo ;  and  greater  works  than  these  Jhall  he  do,  becaufe 
I  go  unto  the  Father.  It  might  be  fuppofed  that  Mr. 
Loutherbourg  publicly  reprehended  this  lady  for  herabufe 
of  fcripture,  or  informed  the  world  he  believed  her  to  be 
infane.  But  in  all  probability  Mr.  Loutherbourg  was  as 
mad  as  herfelf.  Mrs.  Pratt  informs  us,  that  three  thou- 
land  perfons  have  waited  at  one  time,  to  gain  admiilion 
to  this  magnetift  at  Hammerfmith  ;  and  (he  complains  of 
fome  people  who  have  fold  their  admiffion-rickets  for  two 
guineas,  and  five  guineas,  a-piece!  At  what  price  they 
bought  them  is  not  faid.  Animal  Magnetifm  examined , 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Country  Gentlemen,  by  John  Martin  ; 
Loud. 1790. 

Perhaps  we  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  fpecies  of 
juggling.  It  is  now  quite  exploded  in  England  :  to  which 
the  well-written  pamphlet  juft  quoted  we  believe  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little.  If  any  of  our  readers,  however,  wifh 
to  have  a  more  ample  detail  upon  the  fubjefl,  they  may 
confult  a  publication  in  4to.  by  Dr.  Bell,  or  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  it  in  Sibly’s  Key  to  the  Occult  Sciences,  p.  256- 
*76. 

3.  Complete  as  the  detection  of  the  delufion  of  Mef- 
mer,  and  the  other  advocates  of  animal  magnetifm,  by  the 
commiffioners  of  Paris,  was;  and  numerous  as  the  fails 
were,  which  evinced  the  efficacy  of  touching,  or  even 
pointing  at,  the  body  with  the  fingers,  or  a  rod  of  iron, 
See.  in  removing  as  well  as  in  exciting  pains  and  diftreff- 
ing  fenfations ;  it  could  hardly  have  been  expected,  that 
another  delufion,  founded  upon  the  fame  grounds,  could 
again  be  dilfeminated,  after  the  fhort  interval  of  fxteen 
■or  feventeen  years,  fo  as  to  find  advocates  among  philofo- 
phical  men,  and  to  enrich  the  author  of  the  contrivance. 
Such,  however,  was  the  faff.  We  now  ftate  it,  rather  as 
a  matter  of  record  than  of  information,  that,  in  the  year 
1798,  an  American,  of  the  name  of  Perkins,  introduced 
into  this  country  a  method  of  curing  difeafes,  for  which 
lie  obtained  the  royal  letters  patent,  by  means  of  two 
fmall  pieces  of  metal,  denominated  tractors.  Thefe 
were  applied  externally  near  the  part  dileafed,  and  moved 
about,  gently  touching  the  furface  only;  and  thus  multi¬ 
tudes  of  painful  diforders  were  removed,  fome  moft 
fpeedily,  and  'fome  after  repeated  applications  of  the  me¬ 
tallic  points.  Pamphlets  were  pubylhed,  announcing  the 
wonderful  cures  accomplilhed  by  this  fimple  remedy;  and 
periodical  journals  and  newfpapers  teemed  with  evidence 
of  the  curative  powers  of  the  traders ;  infomuch  that,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  they  were  the  fubjefl  of  ge¬ 
neral  converfation,  and  fcarcely  lefs  general  ufe.  The  re¬ 
ligious  left  of  the  Quakers,  whofe  benevolence  has  been 
ioraetiihes  difplayed  at  the  expence  of  their  fagacity,  be¬ 
came  the  avowed  and  aftive  friends  of  the  tradors  ;  and  a 
public  eftablilhment,  called  the  Perkinean  Inftitution, 
was  formed  under  their  aufpices,  for  the  purpofe  of  cur¬ 
ing  the  difeafes  of  the  poor,  without  the  expence  of  drugs 
or  medical  advice.  The  traniaftions  of  this  inftitution 
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were  publiftied  in  pamphlets,  in  fuppovt  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  efficacy  of  thefe  new  inftruments.  In  fomewhat  lefs 
than  fix  years  Perkins  left  the  country,  in  polleffion,  as 
we  have  been  informed  on  good  authority,  of  upwards  of 
ten  thoufand  pounds,  the  contributions  of  Britilh  credu¬ 
lity;  and  now  (1811)  the  tractors  are  almoft  forgotten. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  impeach  the  veracity  of 
thofe  who  attefted  the  many  extraordinary  cures  performed 
by  the  application  of  the  traders ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  were  actually  acconi- 
pliflied,  at  leaft  temporarily  ;  after  what  we  have  already 
Hated,  when  treating  of  animal  magnetifm,  (fuch  as  the  fud- 
den  cure  of  the  artift’s  head-ache,  on  the  bridge,  by  M. 
Sigault’s  geftures,)  and  what  we  ffiall  proceed  to  date  re- 
fpeefting  the  effects  of  counterfeit  tractors,  it  were  impoffi- 
ble  not  to  admit  the  truth  and  correftnefs  of  the  majority 
of  the  accounts  of  the  efficacy  of  Perkinifm.  We  muff: 
obferve,  however,  that  the  efficacy  was  founded  on  the 
delufion  ;  and,  had  not  the  fcientific  world  been  at  that 
time  in  a  ftate  of  comparative  ignorance  reflecting  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  which  Galvani  had  recently  obtained  a  glance;  had 
they  been  in  total  ignorance  of  that  principle,  or  poffeffed 
ot  more  than  that  “  little  knowledge”  of  it,  which  “  is  a 
dangerous  thing,”  fuch  an  impofture 'would  Icarcely  have 
gained  ground  for  a  day,  among  thofe  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  French  commillioners 
in  the  affair  of  Mefmer.  But  Perkins  affociated  the  idea 
of  the  Galvanic  principle,  or  animal  electricity,  with  the 
operation  of  his  trabtors,  by  conftructing  them  of  two 
different  metals,  which  the  Italian  philofopher  had  ffiown 
to  be  neceffary  to  excite  the  operation  of  the  agent  which 
he  had  difeovered  ;  and  the  obfeurity  which  hung  over 
this  fubject,  (for  the  great  developement  of  the  Galvanic 
principle  by  the  pile  of  Volta,  and  the  trough  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  had  not  then  taken  place,)  left  a  new  field  for  hy¬ 
pothecs  ;  and  the  anomalous  charafler  of  the  faffs  contri¬ 
buted  to  induce  even  philofophers  to  liften  to  the  relation. 

The  difeafes  which  have  been  found  moft  fufceptible  of 
the  influence  of  the  traffors  are,  rheumatifm,  fome  gouty 
affedfions,  pleurify,  ophthalmias,  eryfipelas,  violent  fpaf- 
modic  convulfions,  as  epileptic  fits  and  the  locked  jaw, 
the  pain  and  f’welling  attending  contufions,  inflammatory 
tumors,  the  pains  from  a  recent  fprain,  the  painful  effebfs 
of  a  burn  or  feald,  pains  in  the  head,  teeth,  and  indeed 
moft  kinds  of  painful  topical  affeffions,  excepting  where 
the  organic  ftrufture  of  the  part  is  deftroyed,  as  in  wounds, 
ulcers,  See.  and  excepting  alfo  where  oils  or  fome  other 
non-conducting  fubftances  are  prefent.  Influence  of  Metal¬ 
lic  Tradors  on  the  Human  Body,  by  B.  D.  Perkins,  fon  to 
the  dilcoverer. 

But  we  have  other  teftimonies  than  thofe  of  Dr.  Perkins 
and  his  fon  for  the  influence  of  the  traflors.  Mr.  Meigs, 
profeflbr  of  natural  philofophy  at  Newhaven,  in  a  letter 
on  Dr.  Perkins’s  difeovery,  conceives  the  principles  of 
metallic  irritability  as  fo  little  underftcod,  that  he  will 
not  pretend  to  explain  how  the  tractors  produce  their  ef¬ 
fects  ;  but  feems  fatisfied  in  finding  that  the  effefts  are 
produced.  After  ftating  an  experiment  on  his  own  child, 
eight  years  of  age,  very  dangeroufly  ill  with  a  peripneu- 
monic  complaint,  and  to  which  the  traffors  gave  almoft 
inftantaneous  relief,  he  fays,  “  I  have  ufed  the  tractors 
with  l'uccefs  in  feveral  other  cafes  in  my  own  family;  and 
although,  lijke  Naaman  the  Syrian,  I  cannot  tell  why  the 
waters  of  Jordan  ffiould  be  better  than  Abana  and  Phar- 
par,  rivers  of  Damalcus  ;  yet,  fince  experience  has  proved 
them  fo,  no  reafoning  can  change  the' opinion.  Indeed, 
the  caufes  of  all  common  faffs  are,  we  think,  perfeftly  well 
known  to  us;  and  it  is  very  probable,  fifty  or  an  hundred 
years  hence,  we  fhall  as  well  know  why  the  metallic  trac¬ 
tors  fliould  in  a  few  njinutes  remove  violent  pains,  as  we 
now  know  why  cantharides  and  opium  will  produce  op- 
pofite  effefts ;  viz.  we  ffiall  know  but  very  little  about  ei¬ 
ther,  excepting_/a<5L.” 

jVlr.  Woodward,  profefforof  natural  philofophy  at  Dart¬ 
'S  L  moiltlv, 
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mouth,  in  a  letter  alfo  on'  the  fame  fubj’eft,  has  dated  a 
number  of  fuccefsful  experiments  in  pains  of  the  head, 
face,  teeth,  and  in  one  cafe  of  a  fprain. 

Dr.  Vaughan,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  medical  fo- 
ciety,  has  publilhed  an  ingenious  traft  on  Galvanifm,  the 
objeft.  of  which  is  to  account  for  the  influence  of  the 
traitors  in  removing  difeafes.  After  a  citation  of  numer¬ 
ous  experiments  made  on  the  nerves  and  mufcles  of  ani¬ 
mals,  he  obferves,  “  If  we  only  take  an  impartial  view  of 
the  operations  of  Nature  herfelf,  and  attend  diligently  to 
the  analytical  invedigations  of  the  aforementioned  expe- 
rimentalids  on  this  fublime  fubjeft,  I  think  the  fceptic 
mud  admit  that  the  principle  of  nervous  energy  is  a  mo¬ 
dification  of  eleftricity.  As  fenfation  is  dependant  on  this 
energy,  a  pleafurable  fenfation,  or  what  may  be  termed  a 
natural  or  healthy  degree  thereof;  then  certainly  pain,  or 
fuper- fenfation,  can  only  depend  on  an  accumulation  of 
the  eleftric  fluid,  or  extra  degree  of  energy  in  the  part  af¬ 
fected.  On  this  principle  the  problem  admits  of  eafy  di¬ 
lution;  namely,  that  the  metals,  being  fufceptible  of  this 
fluid,  conduct  the  extra  degree  of  energy  to  parts  where 
it  is  diminifhed,  or  out  of  the  fyftem  altogether,  reftoring 
the  native  law  of  eleftric  equilibrium. ” 

We  truft  we  are  not  fceptics;  and  yet  we  feel  not  our- 
felves  inclined  to  admit  any  part  of  this  theory.  We 
have  feen  no  proof  that  nervous  energy  is  a  modification 
of  eleCtricity;  and  we  think  that  we  have  ourfelves  proved, 
that  galvanifm  and  cleBricity  are  in  many  refpeCts  different; 
but  we  fh'all  not  be  much  furprifed  if  we  foon  fee  a  de- 
monf  ration  by  fome  American  or  German  philofopher,  that 
the  foul  of  man  is  a  compofition  of  filver  and  zink.  One 
©f  thefe  fages  has  lately  difeovered,  that  the  fymptoms  of 
putrefaBion  do  not  eonftitute  an  infallible  evidence  of 
death,  but  that  the  application  of  metals  will  in  all  cafes 
afeertain  it  beyond  the  poflibility  of  doubt !  A  proper 
application  certainly  will ;  for,  when  the  Perkinilt  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  his  patient  be  dead  or  alive,  he  has  only  to 
apply  the  muzzle  of  a  loaded  piftol  to  his  temple,  and 
blow  out  his  brains ;  after  which  he  may  fafely  fvvear  that 
the  man  is  dead. 

From  the  Philofophical  Magazine  we  learn,  that  pro- 
fefior  Schumacher  at  Copenhagen  made  experiments  with 
traftors  of  bra/s  and  iron  on  ten  patients  in  Frederic’s 
hofpital  at  Copenhagen.  He  tried  alio  traftors  of  ebony 
and  ivory,  which  are  faid  to  have  cured  a  pain  in  the 
knee;  with  others  of  filver  and  zink;  and  fome  of  copper 
and  lead.  By  the  two  laft,  pains  in  the  knee,  arm,  and 
face,  are  laid  to  have  been  mitigated.  According  to  M. 
Klingberg’s  experiments,  this  remedy  was  of  ufe  in  ma¬ 
lum  ifchiaticum  ;  and,  according  to  thofe  of  M.  Steffens,  in 
malum  ifchiaticum  and  megrim.  According  to  M.  Bang, 
the  pains  in  fome  cafes  were  increaled,  and  in-  others  al¬ 
layed.  According  to  M.  Blech,  the  traftors  were  of  ufe 
in  hemicranitz  and  gouty  pains  in  the  head  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Hahn,  in  rheumatic  pains  in  both  {boulders. 
The  principal  document  in  the  Banifli  collection  relating 
to  Perkinifm,  appears  to  be  a  letter  of  profeflor  Abilgaard, 
in  whofe  opinion  Perkins’s  traftors  will  never  acquire 
much  value  in  medicine,  and  fcarcely  even  have  the  me¬ 
rit  of  being  a  palliative  ;  but,  in  a  phyfical  point  of  view, 
he  thinks  they  deferve  the  attention  of  phyficians,  and 
particularly  of  phyfiologilts.  Mankind  (he  fays)  hitherto 
have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  influence  which  elec¬ 
tricity  has  on  the  human  body  ;  otherwife  they  would 
know  that  the  erfefts  produced  on  it  by  our  beds  is  no 
mat  ter  of  indifference.  If  the  feather-beds  and  hair-mat- 
trelfes,  &c.  are  perfectly  dry,  the  perfon  who  lleeps  on 
them  is  in  an  infulated  Hate  ;  but  the  contrary  is,  the  cafe 
if  they  are  mailt.  He  three  times  removed  a  pain  in  the 
knee,  by  flicking  the  traftors,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  knee, 
ib  deep  through  the  Itockings  that  the  points  touched 
rhe  ikin.  He  removed  a  rheumatic  pain  in  the  head  from 
a  lady  by  the  fame  means.  M.  Kafn,  by  the  traftors, 
relieved,  in  others,  gouty  pains  of  the  head  and  megrim ; 
gmd,,  in  liimlelf,  a  rheumatic,  paia  of  the  back,  which,  ac- 
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cording  to  his  fenfations,  was  like  a  conftriftion  in  th® 
cellular  tiflue.  M.  Herholdt,  from  his  experiments,  con- 
fiders  the  effeft  of  the  traftors  as  indefinite  and  relative 
as  that  of  other  remedies.  He,  however,  lav/  relief  given 
by  them  in  the  ftrangury  in  a  cafe  of  lyphilis.  M.  Bang 
alfo,  at  Soroe,  freed  a  man  from  a  violent  gouty  pain  in' 
the  thigh,  by  drawing  the  traftors  two  hundred  times  over 
the  alfefted  part.  M.  Jacobfen  likewife  found  benefit 
derived  from  thefe  traftors  feveral  times  in  the  common 
hofpital  at  Copenhagen.  M.  Tode  tried  them  alfo  in 
rheumatic  pains,  tooth-ache,  and  inflammation  of  the 
eyes ;  and  obferved  that  they  did  neither  good  nor  harm. 

On  fome  of  the  attefted  cures  mentioned  in  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins’s  pamphlet,  an  able  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review 
has  made  remarks  fo  very  pertinent,  that  we  cannot-refufe 
ourfelves  the  plealure  of  tranferibing  them.  “At  page  54. 
of  the  pamphlet,  we  meet  (lays  the  reviewer)  with  a 
ftrong  proof  of  the  confidence  placed  in  this  remedy  by 
feveral  tranfatlantic  philofophers.  Dr.  Willard,  it  leems, 
applied  a  red-hot  piece  of  iron  to  a  wart  on  his  finger, 
and  burnt  lrirrifelf  very  feverely,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  relieved  by  the  traftors  ;  which,  are  faid  to  have  given 
him  eafe  in  two  l'uccefiive  experiments.  The  author  adds, 
‘  Many  have  fubmitted  to  fimilar  meafures,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  effefts.  I  once  formed  one  of  five,  who  burned 
ourfelves  fo  that  blifters  were  railed,  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment ;  we  all  obtained  relief  in  a  few  minutes.’  This 
zeal  for  knowledge  is  truly  edifying  ;  efpecially  as  the 
traftors  are  generoully  prefentea  to  the  public  at  only  five 
guineas  a  pair  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  one  pair  would  luffice 
to  cure  all  the  burns  and  fealds  of  a  large  parilh.  Why- 
are  not  fuch  luculent  experiments  repeated  here?  If  Mr, 
Perkins,  or  any  admirer  of  the  difeovery,  would  fuhmit 
to  have  a  red-hot  poker  run  into  fome  part  of  his  body 
not  necefiary  to  life  (into  that  part  where  honour's  lodged , 
according  to  Butler,  for  example),  in  any  public  coffee- 
lioufe  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  would  afterwards 
heal  the  wound  in  prefence  of  the  company,  in  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  or  in  half  as  many  hours,  by  means  of  the  traftors, 
the  molt  ftony-hearted  infidel  could  not  refill  fuch  a  ae* 
monftration.  Why  trifle  with  internal  inflammations, 
when  fuch  an  outward  and  vifible  fign  might  be  afforded  ? 
Mr.  Perkins  has  taken  lome  pains,  in  the  firlt  part  of  his 
pamphlet,  to  Ihow  that  the  operation  of  his  rods  is  not 
derived  from  animal  magnetifm.  In  our  opinion,  this  is 
an  unneceflary  piece  of  trouble  in  England,  where  there 
is  a  conllant  lucceflion  of  fimilar  pretenfions.  The  virgula 
divinatoria,  and  the  baguette  of  the  juggler,  are  the  genu¬ 
ine  prototypes  of  this  myftery.  We  were,  indeed,  re¬ 
joiced,  on  Dr.  Perkins’s  account,  to  find  that  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Society  had  only  denounced  him  as  a  Melinerilt; 
we  trembled  lelt  he  Ihould  have  been  put  into  the  inqui- 
ii  to  rial  hands  of  the  old  women  as  a  white  witch.” 

But  it  was  referved  for  Dr.  Haygarth  of  Bath  to  prove 
completely  the  folly  and  impudence  of  this  American  jug¬ 
gler.  That  phyfician  and  philofopher,  to  whom  his  pr.o- 
feffion  and  his  country  are  deeply  indebted  for  more  im¬ 
portant  fervices,  lufpefted  the  true  fource  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena,  produced  by  the  traftors,  from  the  firlt  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  fubjeft.  Recollefting  the  developement  of  the 
animal  ma'gnetifm,  he  fuggelted  to  Dr,  Falconer,  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1798,  when  the  traftors  had  already 
obtained  a  high  reputation  at  Bath,  even  among  perfons 
of  rank  and  underltanding,  that  the  nature  of  the  operar 
tion  of  the  traftors  might  be  correctly  afeertained  by  a. 
pair  of  falfe  traBors,  refembling  the  real  ones.;  and  it  was 
refolved  to  put  the,  matter  to  the  telt  of  experiment  in  the 
general  hofpital  of  that  city.  They  therefore  juggled  to 
expofe  juggling:  they  contrived  two  wooden  traBors,  of 
nearly  the  lame  Ibape  as  the  metallic,  and  painted  to  re- 
femble  them  in  colour.  Five  cafes  were  chofen  of  chronic 
rheumatifm,  in  the  ankle,  knee,  wrilt,  and  hip;  one  of 
the  patients  had  alio  gouty  pains.  All  the  affefted  joints, 
except  the  lalt,  were  1'welled,  and  all  of  them  had  been  ill 
for  feveral  months.  “On  the  7th  of  January,.  179.9.,  the 
2  mode $ 
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(oocc'en  traftors  were  ejnployed.  All  the  five  patients,  ex¬ 
cept  one,  affured  ns  that  their  pain  was  relieved,  and  three 
much  benefited,  by  the  firft  application  of  this  remedy. 
One  felt  his  knee  warmer,  and  lie  could  walk  much  bet¬ 
ter,  as  he  fhowed  us  with  great  fatisfaftion.  One  was 
eafier  for  nine  hours,  and  till  he  went  to  bed,  when  the 
pain  returned.  One  had  a  tingling  fenfation  for  two  hours. 
The  wooden  tractors  were  drawn  over  the  (kin  fo  as  to 
touch  it  in  the  JligkteJl  manner.  Such  is  the  wonderful 
force  of  the  imagination  !  Next  day,  January  8th,  the  true 
metallic  traftors  of  Perkins  were  employed  exactly  in  like 
-manner,  and  with  fimilar  effects.  All  the  patients  were 
'in  fome  meafure,  but  not  more,  relieved  by  the  fecond 
application,  except  one,  who  received  no  benefit  from  the 
former  operation,  and  who  was  not  a  proper  fubject  for 
the  experiment,  having  no  exilting  pain,  but  only  itiff'nefs 
in  her  ankle.  They  felt  (as  they  fancied)  warmth,  but 
in  no  greater  degree  than  on  the  former  day.”  Of  the 
Imagination  as  a  Caufe  and  as  a  Cure  of  the  Diforders  of 
the  Body,  exemplified  by  fictitious  Traylors  and  epidemi¬ 
cal  Convulfions ;  by  John  Haygarth,  M.  D.  F.R.S.  &c. 
Bath,  1800. 

Such  were  the  firft  experiments  attempted  with  the  view 
of  afcertainiiig  the  nature  of  Perkinifm!  But  Dr.  Hay- 
garth’s  pamphlet  contained  an  account  of  frill  more  deci- 
live  trials  made  in  the  Briftol  infirmary,  by  Mr.  Smith, 
one  of  the  furgeons  to  that  eftablifliment.  This  gentle¬ 
man  firft  operated  with  two  leaden  tractors,  on  Tuefday, 
April  19th,  on  a  patient  who  had  been  fome  time  in  the 
infirmary,  “with  a  rheumatic  affeftion  of  the  ftioulder, 
which  rendered  his  arm  perfectly  ufelefs.”  In  the  courfe 
of  fix  minutes,  no  other  efteft  followed  the  application  of 
.thefe  pieces  of  lead  than  a  warmth  upon  the  lkin  ;  never- 
thelefs  the  patient  informed  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  following 
day,  that  “he  had  received  fo  much  benefit,  that  it  had 
enabled  him  to  lift  his  hand  from  his  knee,  which  he  had 
in  vain  feveral  times  attempted  on  the  Monday  evening, 
as  the  whole  ward  witnefied.”  But,  although  it  was  thus 
proved  that  the  patent  tractors  polfelfed  nofpecific  powers 
independent  of  limple  metals,  he  thought  it  advifeable  to 
lay  afide  metallic  points,  lefs  the  proofs  might  be  deemed 
Jefs  complete.  “  Two  pieces  of  wood  properly  lhaped  and 
painted,  were  next  made  ufe  of;  and,  io  order  to  add  fo- 
leinnity  to  the  farce,  Mr.  Barton  held  in  his  hand  a  ftop- 
watcli  whilft  Mr.  Lax  minuted  the  effefts  produced.  In 
four  minutes  the  man  railed  his  hand  feveral  inches,  and 
he  had  loft  alfo  life  pain  in  his  ftioulder,  ufually  expe¬ 
rienced  when  attempting  to  lift  any  thing.  He  continued 
to  undergo  the  operation  daily'',  and  with  progreffive  good 
effeft  ;  for  on  the  25th  he  could  touch  the  mantle-piece. 
“  On  the  27th,”  Mr.  Smith  continues,  “in  the  prefence  of 
Dr.  Lovell  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Noble,  two  common  iron  nails, 
dilguifed  with  fealing-wax,  were  fubftituted  for  the  pieces 
of  mahogany  before  ufed.  In  three  minutes  the  fame  pa¬ 
tient  ‘felt  fomething  moving  from  his  arm  to  his  hand,’ 
and  foon  after  he  touched  the  Board  of  Rules,  which  hung 
a  foot  above  the  fire-place.  This  patient  at  length  lo  far 
recovered,  that  he  could  carry  coals.  Sec.  and  ufe  his  arm 
fufficiently  to  afiift  the  nurfe ;  yet,  previous  to  the  ufe  of 
the  fpurious  traftors,  ‘  lie  could  no  more  lift  hif  hand  from 
his  knee  than  if  a  hundred  weight  were  upon  it,  ora  nail 
driven  through  it,’  as  he  declared  in  the  prefence  of  feve¬ 
ral  gentlemen,  whole  names  I  (hall  have  frequent  occafion 
to  mention.  The  fame  of  this  cafe  brought  applications  in 
abundance;  indeed  it  mult  be  confeffed,  that  it  was  more 
than  fufficient  to  act  upon  weak  minds,  and  induce  a  be¬ 
lief  that  thefe  pieces  of  wood  and  iron'were  endowed  with 
fome  peculiar  virtues.”  See  Dr.  Haygarth ’s  Pamphlet,  p.  8. 

Many  other  equally  ftriking  inftances  of  the  curative 
operation  of  the  imagination,  when  excited  by  the  fliam 
ftraftors,  might  be  quoted  from  the  pamphlet  in  queltion  ; 
but  we  (ball  confine  our  account  to  a  cafe  related  by  a 
very  refpeftable  furgeon,  then  a  ftuderrt  at  Edinburgh, 
who  was  defirous  of  being -convinced,  by  perfonal  expe¬ 
rience,  of  the  truth  of  his  fuggeftion,.  Having  procured 
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two  pieces  of  ftick,  painted  both  of  a  leaden  colour,  him- 
felf  and  friend  operated  upon  three  or  four  individuals  in 
various  painful  complaints.  A  fervant  girl,  afflicted  with 
a  moft  acute  head-ache,  which  the  declared  had  rendered 
her  nights  altogether  reftlefs  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  readily 
fubmitted  to  thefe  potent  elePlricai  inftruments,  as  we  called 
them.  We  moved  them  about  near  the  forehead,  never 
touching  her  ;  and  in  four  minutes  fire  faid  Are  felt  a  fenfa- 
tion  of  a  tranfient  chillinels  in  the  head;  in  a  minute  or 
two  more,  (he  felt  as  if  cold  water  was  running  down  the 
temples,  and  the  pain  was  fomewhat  diminifhed  5  but  in 
the  fpace  of  ten  minutes  fhe  declared  that  the  head-ache 
was  entirely  gone.  On  the  following  day,  fhe  came  to 
thank  us  for  the  good  fleep  which  fhe  had  enjoyed  through 
the  night,  and  then  continued  free  from  head-ache;  but 
we  underftood  in  a  few  days  fhe  fuffered  a  flight  return 
of  it.  In  the  other  cafes  fome  relief  was  afforded,  but  not 
fo  marked  as  in  this  ;  they  were,  indeed,  of  an  iniiammaL 
tory  nature,  and  lefs  likely  to  be  fpeedily  cured, 

“  The  Efficacy  of  Perkins’s  Patent  Metallic  Traftors,” 
publifhed  in  the  year  1800,  was  a  very  feeble  endeavour 
to  repel  the  objections  urged  by  Dr.  Haygarth  and  others 
againft  the  influence  of  the  metallic  tractors.  Had  we  not 
been  previoully  convinced  of  the  falfity  of  Perkinifm,  the 
perufal  of  this  pamphlet  would  have  removed  from  our 
minds  every  doubt ;  for  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  Dr.  Haygarth,  and  the  whole  faculty- 
united,  to  bring  more  complete  proof  than  Mr.  Perkins 
has  here  brought,  that'  what  he  calls  his  father's  difeovery 
has  no  claim  to  rank  otherwife  than  with  the  difeovery  of 
Mefmer.  He  gives  indeed  250  cafes,  which  are  attefted  to 
have  been  fuccefsfully  treated  by  the  traders;  but  at  leaft 
an  equal  number  of  cafes  were  attefted  to  have  been  fuc¬ 
cefsfully  treated  by  Mefmer  and  his  partifans  ;  and  fix  tiinea- 
that  number  of  cures  were  faid  to  have  been-  miraculoufly 
performed  at  the  tomb  of  the  abbe  Paris.  We  would  wil¬ 
lingly  allow,  however,  that  thefe  atteftations  ought  to  draw 
the  attention  of  men  of  fcience  to  the  fubject,  did  not  the 
author  himfelf  betray  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  traftors, 
by  his  own  arguments  in  their  favour,  and  by  his  caution 
to  the  public  againft  counterfeits .  He  feems  indeed  to  con- 
fider  their  fanative  influence  as  refulting  entirely  from  his 
patent ! 

Dr.  Haygarth  having  faid  that  he  performed  cures  of  the 
fame  kind  with  thole,  of  which  Mr.  Perkins  boafts  by  the 
proper  application  of  traftors  made  of  wood ;  and  having 
added,  that  “  if  any  perfon  would  repeat  thefe  experiments', 
it  (hould  be  done  with  due  folemnity,”  in  order  to  work 
upon  the  imagination  ;  our  author  replies,  by  putting  the 
following  queltion  :  “  Is  there  a  Angle  poffeU'or  of  the  pa. 
tent  metallic  traftors  in  England,  who  has  frequently  ufed 
them,  and  will  fay  that  this  fraud  is  neceffary  to  mak .cthem 
perform  cures  Inftead  of  anfwering  for  the  Englilh  pof- 
felfors  of  thefe  valuable  inftruments,  we  beg  leave,  in  our 
turn,  to  afk,  if  there  be  a  fingle  expert  chemift  in  Great 
Britain  who  can  underftand  this  quett'ion  in  any  other  fe life, 
than  as  implying  that  the  virtue  of  the  traftors  refides  in 
the  patent  ?  This,  however,  appears  ftiil  more  palpable  in 
the  caution  to  the  public. 

“  Among  the  various  artifices  (fays  Mr.  Perkins)  which 
have  been  employed  by  certain  interelfed  perfons,  I  have 
to"  mention  the  mean  attempt  to  circulate  falfe  tradlors.,  and 
from  the  failure  of  thefe  to  throw  difcred'it  upon  the  dif¬ 
eovery.  Three  inftances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  lately. 
Complaints  having  been  made  to  me  that  my  traftors  would 
not  cure  the  difeafes  for  which  they  are  recommended,  I 
was  led  to  make  inquiry  refpefting  the  cafes  alluded  to  ^ 
-and,  conceiving  them  fit  fubjefts  for  the  traftors,  I  called 
on  the  patients  to  apply  them  myfelf.  In  both  inftances 
(it  was  juft  now  in  three  inftances)  I  found  they  bad  been, 
qfi rig  counterfeit  traftors.  Had  not  this  been  difeovered,  the 
merit  of  the  patent  traftors  mull  have  fuffered  extremely  !” 

This  is  very  extraordinay.  The  charaRcr  or  famed  any; 
thing  may  indeed  be  injured  by  a  counterfeit ;  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  firft  inftance  of  the  merit  .  01  demerit  of  ene¬ 
ma  iriiirat  a 
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inanimate  fubftance  being  increafeu  or  diminished  by  ano¬ 
ther  at  a  diStanceafrom  it,  of  the  bardnefs  of  fteel  for  in¬ 
stance,  being  diminished  by  the  fpftnefs  of  lead  !  But  we 
beg  Mr.  Perkins’s  pardon.  The  merit  of  his  traCtors  con- 
ii its  in  their  putting  money  into  his  pockyt;  and  that  merit 
might  certainly  be  injured  by  the  ufe  of  counterfeits.  Hence, 
with  great  propriety,  lie  informs  the  public,  that  every  ge¬ 
nuine  Jit  is  {tamped  with  the  words  Perkins’s  patent 
tractors,  accompanied  with  a  receipt  for  the  five  gui¬ 
neas,  numbered  and  Signed  in  the  hand-writingof  the  pa¬ 
tentee.  From- thefe  fafts  we  infer  (and  he  mult  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  inference  to  be  jult),  that  the  virtue  of  the  trac¬ 
tors  refides  in  the  patent,  restricting  the  making  of  them 
to  Benjamin  Douglas  Perkins,  and  not  to  the  metal  of  which 
they  are  made.  This  is  indeed  molt  obvious  j  for  he  can¬ 
not  be  fuch  a  Stranger  to  the  Slate  of  chemical  Science  in 
this  country,  as  to  fuppofe  that  his  traCtors  may  not  be 
nnalyfed  into  their  component  principles,  and  of  courfe 
that  others  may  pot  be  made  pofleSling  all  their  virtues  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  re Suit  from  the  patent. 

4.  Since  it  is  obvious  that  the  imagination  is  capable  of 
producing  very  important  changes  in  themervous  and  vaf- 
cular  fyltems,  independently  of  the  operation  of  medicine; 
the  phyfician  will  infer,  that  this  faculty  may  be  employed 
as  a  powerful  adjuvant  in  his  hands,  and  that  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  moft  aCtive  remedies  of  both  body  and 
mind,  he  may  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  his  art  to  the  ut- 
inolt  bounds.  A  veiy  able  phyfician,  Dr.  Lind  of  Haflar, 
long  ago  deduced  this  inference  from  an  interesting  occur¬ 
rence  at  Breda,  related  by  Vander  Mye.  “  An  important 
leffon  in  phyfic,”  he  fays,  “  is  here  to  be  learned,  namely, 
the  wonderful  and  powerful  influence  of  the  paflions  of 
the  mind  upon  the  State  and  diforders  of  the  body.  This 
is  too  often  overlooked  in  the  cure  of  difeafes;  many  of 
which  are  fometimes  attempted  by  the  foie  mechanical 
operation  of  drugs,  without  calling  into  afliltance  the 
Strong  powers  of  imagination,  or  the  concurring  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  foul.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  fame  remedy  will 
not  produce  the  like  effeft,  even  in  the  fame  perlbn,  when 
given  by  different  hands.”  (See  Lind’s  Treatife  on  Scurvy.) 
The  hiltory  given  by  Vander  Mye  is  Strongly  illustrative  of 
a  very  laudable  fpecies  of  juggling. 

During  the  iiege  of  Breda,  in  1625,  the  garrifon  was 
afflifted  with  the  feurvy  in  a  moil  dreadful  degree.  “When 
the  prince  of  Orange  heard  of  their  diltrefs,”  Says  this 
phyfician,  “and  understood  that  the  city  was  in  danger  of 
being  delivered  up  to  the  enemy  by  the  Soldiers  ;  he  wrote 
letters  addrefled  to  the  men,  promising  them  the  mod 
fpeedy  relief.  Thefe  were  accompanied  with  medicines 
again  It  the  feurvy,  laid  to  be  of  great  price,  but  of  Hill 
greater  efficacy  :  many  more  were  yet  to  be  lent  them. 
The  effects  of  this  deceit  were  truly  altonifliing  !  Three 
Small  phials  of  medicine  were  given  to  each  phyfician,  not 
enough  for  the  recovery  of  two  patients.  It  was  publicly 
given  out,  that  three  or  four  drops  were  fufficient  to  im¬ 
part  a  healing  virtue  to  a  gallon  of  liquor.  We  now  dif- 
played  our  wonder-working  b attains  ;  nor  were  even  the 
commanders  let  into  the  fecret  of  the  cheat  put  upon  the 
foldfers.  They  Stocked  in  crowds  about  us,  every  one  fo- 
liciting  that  part  may  be  referved  for  their  ufe.  Cheerful¬ 
ness  again  appears  on  every  countenance,  and  an  univer- 
fal  faith  prevails  in  the  fovereign  virtues  of  the  remedies. 
The  herbs  now  beginning  to  Spring  up  above  the  ground, 
of  thefe  we  make  decoftions,  to  which  wormwood  and  cam¬ 
phor  were  added,  that  by  the  prevalent  flavour  of  thefe, 
they  might  appear  medicines  of  no  mean  efficacy.  The 
Stiff  contracted  limbs  were  anointed  with  wax,  melted  in 
rapefeed  or  linfeed  oil.  The  invention  of  new  and  untried 
phyfic  is  boalted  ;  and  amidlt  a  defect  of  every  neceflary 
and  ufeful  medicine,  a  Strange  medley  of  drugs  was  com¬ 
pounded,  The effeCt,  however,  of  thedelufion  was  really 
aStonifhing;  for  many  were  quickly  and  perfectly  recover¬ 
ed.  Such  as  had  not  moved  their  limbs  for  a  month  be¬ 
fore,  were  l’een  walking  the  ltreets  found,  Straight,  and 
whole.  They  boalted  of  their  cure  by  the  prince’s  renie- 
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dy  ;  the  motion  of  their  joints  being  relfored  by  a  Simple 
friction  with  oil,  and  the  belly  now  of  itlelf  well  perform¬ 
ing  its  office,  or  at  leaSt  with  a  fmall  afliltance  from  medi¬ 
cine.  Many  who  declared  they  had  been  rendered  worfe 
by  all  former  remedies,  recovered  in  a  few  days  to  their 
inexpreffible  joy,  and  the  no  lei’s  general  furprile,  by  taking 
(alrnolt  by  haviiig  brought  to  them)  what  we  affirmed  to 
them  to  be  their  gracious  prince’s  cure.” 

5.  About  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  year,  1811,  Phenis 
Adams,  a  private  in  the  Somerfet  militia,  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  applied  for  furgical  aid  in  confequence  of  an 
ulcerated  wound  then  appearing  in  Ins  arm.  On  exami¬ 
nation,  it  became  quite  evident  that  the  ulcer  was  occa- 
fioned  by  his  own  contrivance  through  bliltering.  Upon 
liis  recovery,  which  was  confiderably  protraCted  by  his 
conduCt,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  hope  that  his  cafe 
would  be  pronounced  incurable,  and  that  confequently  he 
would  be  difchajrged,  he  deferted  from  his  regiment.  Upon 
liis  apprehenfion,  he  was  committed  to  the  gaol  at  Wilton, 
near  Taunton,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  medical  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  confequence  of  a  wound  which  he  then  exhi¬ 
bited  on  his  leg,  which  there  is  much  real’on  to  fuppole  was 
artificially  produced.  On  the  24th  April,  he  fell  down  a 
flight  of  itone  Heps  ;  and  fuch  was  the  violence  of  his  fall, 
that  he  feverely  injured  a  man  with  whom  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact,  and  was  liimfelf  taken  up  with  the  blood  oozing  from 
one  of  his  ears.  Being  conveyed  to  bed,  he  appeared  to 
have  fuffered  no  material  injury  ;  but,  in  a  day  or  two  af¬ 
terwards  he  observed  to  the  medical  gentleman  who  attend¬ 
ed  him,  that  he  thought  he  was  getting  deaf.  On  the  Suc¬ 
ceeding  day  he  made  the  fame  remark,  accompanied  with 
an  observation,  that  he  was  confiderably  more  deaf  than 
on  the  preceding  day.  Believing  this  to  be  a  new  Strata¬ 
gem  to  accomplish  his  purpofe,  the  gentleman  aiked  him 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  “  Are  you  very  deaf  ?”  To  which 
the  man  replied,  “  Yes,  very  deaf.”  Intimation  was  then 
given  him  that  his  objeCt  was  understood,  and  would  of 
courfe  be  defeated.  Immediately  after  this,  Adams  fell 
into  a  State  qf  profound  inlenfibility,  and  fo  remained  du¬ 
ring  a  period  of  four  months.  From  that  time,  the  fufte- 
nance  he  received  was  very  flight,  confining  entirely  of  tea, 
broths,  and  occasionally  oflinall  portions  of  bread  and  but¬ 
ter.  On  the  24th  of  April  the  accident  happened ;  on  the 
25th  his  pulfe  was  very  hard,  and  indicated  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  upon  which  he  was  bled,  and  the  Symptoms 
abated.  The  following  day,  in  conlequence  of  his  pulfe 
increasing,  Ice  was  again  bled;  from  which  period  he  re¬ 
mained  apparently  infenfible  till  after  the  20th  of  AuguSt. 
His  head  and  back  were  blistered,  without  producing  any 
fenfible  effeCt ;  aperients  and  enemas  were  alike  unavailing ; 
and  Strong  electrical  Shocks  produced  110  bodily  Senfation. 
His  pulfe  was  generally  regular.  The  pupil  of  his  eye  was 
in  a  Slight  degree  dilated,  but  his  refpiration  was  ealy  ;  nor 
had  it  been  interrupted  from  the  commencement.  The  Skin 
was  uniformly  moill,  but  the  bowels  torpid.  Every  mode 
of  aroufing  him  from  the  infeniible  Slate  in  whicli  he  lay 
entirely  failed.  Snuff  had  been  thruft  up  his  noftrils,  and 
pungent  falts  applied,  neither  of  which  produced  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  a  Secretion  from  his  eyes.  On  the 
14th  of  July,  it  was  determined  to  try  on  him  the  nitrous 
oxyd  gas  ;  the  operation  of  which  is  known  to  occafion  fo 
extraordinary  a  degree  of  mental  and  bodily  excitation. 
The  tube  affixed  to  the  bladder,  containing  the  gas, 'was 
applied  to  the  man’s  mouth  ;  but  his  teeth  were  So  firmly 
clofed,  that  all  efforts  to  open  them  proved  fruitless.  His 
noftrils  and  lips  were  then  comprelfed,  and  every  means 
taken  to  prevent  his  inhaling  any  air  but  the  gafeous  fluid. 
This  attempt  was  perfevered  in  until  his  pulfe  became  in¬ 
terrupted,  evidently  from  his  defilting  to  breathe  ;  and  no 
effeCt  in  confequence  resulted  from  the -experiment. 

At  the  beginning  of  AuguSt  this  man  was  removed 
from  the  gaol,  in  which  he  had  lain  all  this  while,  to  the 
parish  of  Bickenhall,  a  fmall  village  feven  miles  from  Taun¬ 
ton.  His  parents  refiding  at  that  place,  but,  being  unable 
to  receive  him  in  their  own  habitation,  he  was  lodged  in 
6  the 
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the  poor-houfe,  a  fmall  cottage  adjoining  the  church¬ 
yard.  In  this  fituation  he  continued  to  lie  without  exhi¬ 
biting  the  lead  evidence  of  an  improving  condition. 
When  any  of  his  limbs  were  railed,  they  fell  with  the  lea¬ 
den  weight  of  total  inanimation;  his  eyes  were  doled, 
and  his  countenance  evinced  the  palenefs  of  death,  though 
diverted  of  any  of  the  concomitant  fymptorns  of  approach¬ 
ing  diffolution.  His  refpiration  continued  free,  and  his 
puife  maintained  its  character  of  a  healthful  tone.  The 
iuftenance  he  received  was  entirely  that  of  eggs  diluted 
with  wine,  and  occafionally  with  tea,  which  he  fucked  in 
through  his  teeth  ;  all  attempts,  forcible  as  fome  of  them 
were,  to  compel  him  to  open  his  mouth,  having  been  re¬ 
peatedly  tried  in  vain  ;  and  various  experiments  were 
again  made  to  excite  fenfation  without  effect,  particularly 
that  of  thru  fling  pins  under  his  finger-nails.  In  this 
hopelefs  condition  he  was  vifited  by  Mr.  Welfh,  furgeon, 
of  Taunton;  wdio  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  performing 
the  operation  of  fealping  the  patient,  with  a  view  to  afeer- 
tain  whether  the  fall,  to  which  the  illnefs  was  attributed, 
might  not  have  produced  a  depreflion  of  the  brain.  The 
propoial  was  communicated  to  the  parents  of  Adams, 
who  expreffed  their  willingnefs  that  the  experiment  fhould 
be  made.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  appointed,  the  fur¬ 
geon  accompanied  Adams’s  father  to  the  bed-fide  of  his 
Ion,  and  there,  in  the  prefence  of  feveral  refpeftable  per- 
fons,  deferibed  to  both  the  young  man’s  parents  the  na¬ 
ture  and  precife  courfe  of  the  operation  about  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  Old  Adams  then  fliaved  his  fon’s  head.  The 
incifions  were  made — the  fcalp  drawn  up — and  the  head 
examined — during  all  which  time  the  young  man  mani- 
fefted  no  audible  fymptom  of  pain,  or  l'enfibility  of  fuffer¬ 
ing  whatever,  until  the  application  of  an  inftrument,  with 
which  the  bone  was  feraped  in  a  particular  part,  and  then, 
and  once  only,  he  uttered  a  groan.  No  beneficial  refult 
appearing  from  this  experiment,  and  as  his  cafe  feemed 
abfblutely  remedilefs,  application  was  made  to  his  regi¬ 
ment  for  his  difcharge.  On  Tuefday  the  20th  of  Auguft 
the  difcharge  arrived.  On  the  Tuefday  following  (the  27(h), 
old  Adams  brought  his  fon  down  flairs  in  his  arms;  and 
on  the  28th,  he  again  brought  him  down,  the  fon  ftill  re¬ 
maining  infenfible.  On  the  next  night  {the  29th),  he 
was  feen  fitting  in  the  poor-houfe,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
converting  with  his  father;  and  on  Friday,  the  30th,  he 
■was  at  a  fanner’s  at  Thurlbear,  two  miles  from  Bicken- 
hall,  cutting  fpars,  carrying  reed  up  a  ladder,  and  affift- 
ing  his  father  in  thatching  a  rick!  !  On  the  next  day 
(the  31ft),  he  was  in  the  barton  of  Mr.  Cozens,  of  Bick- 
enhall,  with  a  pick  in  his  hand,  killing  mice;  and  on 
Sunday  the  iftof  September,  Mr.  Cozens  himfelf  met  him 
in  a  neighbouring  copfe  gathering  nuts!  !  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Friday,  the  30th  of  September,  young  Adams  walk¬ 
ed  into  the  cottage  of  Martha  Cozens,  who  lives  next 
door  to  the  poor-houfe.  She  expreffed  great  furprife  at 
the  fuddennefs  of  his  recovery  ;  and  alked  him,  how  he 
was  able  to  undergo  fo  much  fuffering  ?  To  which  he  an- 
fwered,  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  having  experienced 
any.  She  then  afked  him,  if  he  did  not  recoiled  feeling 
any  pain  when  the  furgeon  was  feraping  his  head  ?  To 
which  he  replied,  “that  he  perfectly  recolleCted  that.” 
The  extraordinary  rapidity  of  this  young  man’s  recovery, 
after  obtaining  his  difcharge  from  his  regiment,  having  ex¬ 
cited,  m  combination  with  the  other  circumftances  which 
we  formerly  ftated,  an  opinion  that  impofition  had  been 
praCtifed,  fome  of  the  neighbours  reported  that  a  prefs- 
gang  was  coming  for  him.  This,  it  is  l'uppofed,  having 
reached  his  ears,  he  abconded,  and  not  a  fyllable  has  been 
heard  of  him  fince.  Both  Adams  and  his  fon  had  long 
been  confidered  as  bad  characters  in  the  parifh  where  they 
refide.  The  old  man  was  himfelf  formerly  in  the  military 
fervice,  and  effected  his  difcharge  by  counterfeiting  illnefs, 
though  not  of  that  defeription  which  has  been  affumed  by 
his  fon..  The  opinion  is  very  general  that  he  has  affifted 
Iris  fon  in  his  artifice,  and  that  food  was  fecretly  convey¬ 
ed  to  him.  It  is,  however,  but  right  to  ftate  that  the  fa¬ 
ther  was  denied  all  accei's  to  him  for  feveral  days  while  he 
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was  in  gaol.  When  the  degree  of  fuffering,  fo  which  this 
young  man  has  fubmitted  in  various  forms,  and  the  term 
of  mifery  to  which  he  has  devoted  himfelf  (a  period  of  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  months),  are  confidered,  it  is  hardly 
poflible  not  to  pronounce  the  prefent  cafe  as  one  which, 
for  unfubdued  refolution,  craftinefs  of  plan,  and  perfeve- 
rance  of  exertion,  is  beyond  all  parallel  in  the  records  of 
fyftematic  juggling.  The  inceffant  vigilance  neceffary  to 
elude  detection — the  Spartan  fortitude  in  lupprelfing  the 
evidences  of  pain — the  youth  of  the  delinquent — the  fkil- 
ful  arrangements  connected  with  this  exploit — when  all 
thefe  are  taken  into  confideration,  we  are  inclined  to  fub- 
feribe  to  the  philofophy  of  thofe  who  affert  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  mind  over  the  baler  materials  of  our  nature,  and 
ceafe  to  wonder  at  the  tortured  Indian,  who,  in  the  inge- 
nioufly-protraCted  agonies  of  death,  derides  the  favage  tri¬ 
umph  of  his  enemies.  The  above  narrative  is  from  the 
Taunton  Courier  of  July  and  September;  and  we  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt  the  correchiefs  of  the  particulars.  Thus1 
we  have  brought  the  hiftory  of  juggling  down  to  the  pre¬ 
fent  hour. 

JUG'GLINGLY,  adv.  In  a  deceptive  manner. 

JUG' GOT  GRO'W,  a  title  given  by  the  Hindoos  to 
Akbar  :  it  fignifies,  “guardian  of  mankind.” 

JUG'HINOL,  a  town  of  Bengal :  feven  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Moorley. 

JUGHIGO'PA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-feven  miles 
ealt  of  Rangamatty. 

JUGK,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of  Natangens 
ten  miles  north-weft  of  Lick. 

JUGLAN'DI  AFFFNIS,  /.  in  botany.  See  Hippo- 
mane. 

JU'GLANS,/  [  Jovis glans ,  Lat.  acorn  or  mart  of  Jove.] 
The  Walnut-tree  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
monoecia,  order  polyandria,  natural  order  of  amentace®, 
(terebintaceae,  JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — I.  Male 
Howers.  Calyx :  ament  cylindrical,  imbricate-fcattered 
all  round,  with  one-flowered  feales,  turned  outwards.  Pe- 
rianthium :  elliptic,  fiat,  fix-parted  ;  fegments  upright- 
concave,  blunt.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  filaments 
many,  very  Ihort ;  anther®  oval.  II.  Female  flowers 
heaped.  Calyx :  perianthium  one-leafed,  bell-fhaped, 
four-cleft,  upright,  very  ihort,  one-flowered.  Corolla: 
one-petalled,  four-cleft,  upright,  acute,  a  little  larger  than 
the  calyx.  Piltillum  :  germ  oval,  large,  inferior;  ftyles 
very  ihort ;  ltigmas  two,  large,  reflex,  jagged  at  top.  Pe- 
ricarpium :  drupe  dry,  oval,  large,  one-celled.  Seed ; 
nut  very  large,  roundiih,  netted-grooved,  half-four-celled  ; 
nucleus  four-lobed,  variously  grooved. — EJfentiaL  Charader, 
Male.  Calyx  one-leafed,  icale-form  ;  corolla  lix-parted  ; 
filaments  eighteen.  Female.  Calyx  four-cleft,  fuperior; 
corolla  four-parted;  ftyles  two;  drupe  with  a  grooved 
nucleus. 

Species.  1.  Juglans  regia,  or  common  walnut-tree: 
leaflets  about  nine,  oval  or  oblong,  fmooth,  fubferrate,  al- 
molt  equal,  the  odd  one  petioled.  The  walnut  is  a  very 
large  and  lofty  tree,  with  ftrong  fpreading  boughs.  Leaves 
pinnate,  with  a  very  ltrong  but  not  unpleaiant  fmell. 
Leaflets  three  pairs  (fometimes  two  or  four),  nearly  equal, 
except  that  the  odd  one  is  -larger  ;  they  are  entire,  fmooth, 
and  ihining.  Male  flowers  in  clofe  pendulous  iuhtermi- 
nating  aments  ;  females  fcattered,  frequently  two  or  three 
together.  Fruit  an  ovate,  coriaceous,  fmooth,  drupe,  in- 
clofirig  an  irregularly-grooved  nut,  which  contains  a  four- 
lobed,  oily,  eatable  kernel,  with  an  irregular  knobbed 
furface,  and  covered  with  a  yellow  ikin. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  common  walnut ; 
but  they  all  vary  again  when  railed  from  the  feed,  and 
nuts  from  the  fame  tree  will  produce  different  fruit:  per- 
fons  therefore,  who  plant  the  walnut  for  its  fruit,  ihould 
make  choice  of  the  trees  in  the  nurferies,  when  they  have 
their  fruit  upon  them. 

The  flowers  begin  to  open  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  are  in  full  blow  by  the  middle  of  May,  before  which 
time  the  leaves  are  fully  difplayed.  Even  in  the  fouth  of 
France  it  is  frequently  injured  by  fp  ring- fro  Its ;  to  avoid 
6  M  this, 
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this,  it  is  a  praftice'in  Swifierland  to  engraft  the  common 
flocks  with  the  late-ripe  variety,  the  nux juglans  fruElu  fero - 
tino  of  Bauhin,  which  does  not  produce  its  fruit  before 
the  month  of  May  or  June.  This  might  perhaps  be  too 
late  for  us;  but  in  warmer  climates,  where  the  fruit  is  of 
much  confequence  for  the  oil  which  it  yields,  and  where 
the  olive  will  not  fucceed,  it  may  be  worth  attending  to. 
In  France,  Swifierland,  &c.  the  wood  is  in  great  requeft 
for  furniture,  as  it  was  formerly  in  England,  till  the  ufe 
of  mahogany  fuperfeded  it.  Were  this  timber,  fays  Mr. 
Evelyn,  in  greater  plenty  amongft  us,  we  fliould  have  far 
better  utenfils  of  all  forts  for  our  houfes,  as  chairs,  (tools, 
bedfteads,  tables,  wainfcot,  cabinets,  &c.  inftead  of  the 
more  vulgar  beech,  fubjeft  to  the  worm,  weak  and  un¬ 
lightly  ;  but  which,  to  counterfeit  and  deceive  the  un¬ 
wary,  they  wa(h  over  with  a  decoction  made  of  the  green 
hulks  of  walnuts.  See.  What  univerfal  ufe,  he  continues, 
the  French  make  of  the  timber  of  this  tree  for  domeltic 
affairs,  may  be  feen  in  every  room  both  of  poor  and  rich. 
It  is  of  lingular  ufe  with  the  joiner  for  the  beft  grained 
and  coloured  wainfcot;  with  the  gunfyrith  for  (tocks  ; 
with  the  coach-maker  for  wheels  and  the  bodies  of  coaches  ; 
the  cabinet-maker  ufes  it  for  inlayings,  efpecially.  the 
firm  and  clofe  timber  about  the  root,  which  is  admirable 
for  flecked  and  cambleted  works.  To  render  this  wood 
the  better-coloured,  joiners  put  the  boards  into  an  oven 
after  the  batch  is  taken  out,  or  lay  them  in  a  warm  (table; 
and,  when  they  work  it,  polifh  it  over  with  its  own  oil 
very  hot,  which  makes  it  look  black  and  (leek,  and,  the 
older  it  is,  the  more  eltimable;  but  then  it  Ihould  not  be 
put  in  work  till  thoroughly  leafoned,  becaufe  it  will  (brink 
beyond  expectation.  But  it  is  not  good  to  confide  in  it 
much  for  beams  or  joifts,  becaufe  of  its  brittlenefs, 

Befides  the  ufes  of  the  wood,  the  fruit,  when  tender 
and  very  young,  is  ufed  for  preferves.  It  makes  alfo  food 
and  oil ;  this  lad  is  of  extraordinary  ufe  with  the  painter 
in  whites  and  other  delicate  colours,  alfo  for  gold  fize  and 
varnifli ;  and  with  this  they  poli(h  walking-fticks,  and 
other  works  which  are  wrought  in  with  burning.  They 
fry  with  it  in  feme  places,  and  eat  it  in  Berry  inftead  of 
butter,  of  which  they  have  little  or  none  good  j  and  there¬ 
fore  they  plant  infinite  numbers  of  thefe  trees  all  over 
that  country  ;  the  ufe  of  it  to  burn  in  lamps  is  common 
there.  The  very  hufks  and  leaves  being  macerated  in 
warm  water,  and  that  liquor  poured  on  grafs-walks  and 
bowling-greens,  infallibly  kills  the  worms,  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  grafs.  Not  that  there  is  any  thing  pecu¬ 
liarly  noxious  in  this  decoftion  ;  but  worms  cannot  bear 
the  application  of  any  thing  bitter  to  their  bodies,  which 
is  the  reafon  that  bitters,  fuch  as  gentian,  are  the  beft  de¬ 
stroyers  of  worms  lodged  in  the  bowels  of  animals.  Worms 
are  feldom  obferved  in  the  inteltines  of  the  human  body, 
excepting  in  cafes  where  the  bile  is  either  weak  or  defi¬ 
cient. 

The  dye  made  of  this  lixive  will  colour  woods,  hair, 
and  wool;  and  the  green  hulks  boiled,  make  a  good  co¬ 
lour  to  dye  a  dark  yellow,  without  any  mixture. 

The  younger  timber  is  held  to  make  the  better-coloured 
work  ;  but  the  older,  being  more  firm  and  clofe,  is  finer 
cambleted  for  ornament.  Thofe  trees  which  are  raifed 
from  the  thick-fhelled  fruit  become  the  beft  timber;  but 
the  thin-fhelled  yield  better  fruit. 

Thofe  nuts  which  come  eafily  out  of  their  hulks  fnould 
be  laid  to  mellow  in  heaps,  and  the  relt  expofed  in  the 
fun  till  the  (hells  dry,  elfe  the  kernels  will  be  apt  to  perifh  ; 
fome  again  preferve  them  in  their  own  leaves,  or  in  acheft 
made  of  walnut-tree  wood  ;  others  in  fand,  efpecially  for 
a  feminary.  Old  nuts  are  not  wholefome  till  macerated 
in  warm  water;  but,  if  you  bury  them  in  the  earth  in 
pots,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  air,  and  fo  as  no  vermin  can 
attack  them,  they  will  keep  marvelloufly  plump  the 
■whole  year  about,  and  may  eafily  be  blanched.  In  Spain, 
they  Strew  the  gratings  of  old  and  hard  nuts,  firft  peeled, 
into  their  tarts  and  other  meats.  For  the  oil,  one  bulhel 
©f  nuts  will  yield  fifteen  pounds  of  peeled  and  clear  ker¬ 


nels,  and  that  half  as  much  oil,  which  the  fooner  it  is 
drawn,  is  the  more  in  quantity,  though,  the  drier  the  nut, 
the  better  in  quality  :  the  lees  or  marc  of  the  prefiing  is 
excellent  to  fatten  hogs.  with.  After  the  nuts  are  beaten 
down,  the  leaves  (hould  be  fwept  into  heaps,  and  carried 
away,  becaufe  their  extreme  bitternefs  impairs  the  ground. 
The  unripe  fruit,  fuch  as  has  been  long  ufed  as  a  pickle, 
is  directed  for  medicinal  ufe  by  the  London  College,  as 
an  anthelmintic;  and  many  authors  fpeak  of  its  etfefts  in 
deftroying  worms.  An  extract  is  the  molt  convenient 
preparation,  as  it  may  be  kept  for  a  fufficient  length  of 
time,  and  made  agreeable  to  the  ftomach  by  mixing  it 
with  cinnamon-water.  In  this  ftate  the  walnut  is  laid 
alfo  to  be  laxative,  and  of  ufe  in  aphthous  afreftions  and 
lore  throats;  for  this  purpofe  a  rob  may  be  prepared  from 
the  juice.  The  vinegar  in  which  walnuts  have  been 
pickled  is  a  very  ufeful  gargle.  The  kernel  is  fimilar  in 
qualities  to  the  almond  ;  the  oil  does  not  congeal  by  cold, 
and  anfwers  the  medicinal  purpofes  of  the  oil  of  almonds* 
We  are  not  certain  of  the  native  place  of  growth  of  the 
walnut-tree.  It  is  not  an  aboriginal  of  Europe,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  it  came  into  Italy  from  Greece, 
and  into  Greece  from  fome  part  of  Afia.  Some  authors 
take  it  for  the  Nux  Perfica  of  Theophraftus ;  Piiny  (1.  tj. 
c.  24..)  fays,  it  was  brought  from  Perfia;  and  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Lerche  it  is  now  fet  down  as  a  native  of  Perfia 
in  the  later  vvorksi  of  Linnaeus.  According  to  Loureiro, 
it  is  found  wild  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China.  It 
is  much  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Swill'erland.  Burgundy,  fays  Mr.  Evelyn, 
abounds  with  walnut-trees,  where  they  (land  in  the  midft 
of  goodly  wheat-lands,  at  fixty  and  a  hundred  feet  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and,  fo  far  are  they  from  hurting  the  crop,  that 
they  are  looked  upon  as  great  prefervers,  by  keeping  the 
ground  warm ;  nor  do  the  roots  hinder  the  plough* 
Whenever  they  fell  a  tree,  which  is  only  the  old  and  de¬ 
cayed,  they  always  plant  a  young  one  near  it.  In  feverai 
places  betwixt  Kanau  and  Frankfort  in  Germany,  no 
young  farmer  is  permitted  to  marry  a  wife,  till  he  bring 
proof  that  he  has  planted  a  Hated  number  of  walnut-trees. 
The  Bergftras,  which  extends  from  Heidelberg  to  Darm- 
ftadt,  is  all  planted  with  walnuts.  According  to  Pallas, 
it  is  common  in  the  Ukraine,  the  Cberfonefus  Taurica, 
and  Caucafus,  where  it  alfo  appears  here  and  there  in  a- 
wild  ftate.  From  the  northern  fide  of  Caucafus  it  be¬ 
comes  more  fcarce,  but  on  the  lower  parts  towards  the 
fouth  it  is  very  common,  large,  and  appears  to  be  indi¬ 
genous.  Formerly  there  were  confiderable  plantations  of 
this  tree  in  England,  particularly  on  the  chalk-hills  of 
Surrey.  Mr.  Evelyn  inftances  thofe  of  fir  Richard  Sti- 
dolph  near  Leatherhead  ;  fir  Robert  Clayton’s  at  Morden 
near  Godftone,  once  belonging  to  fir  John  Evelyn  ;  and 
about  Carftialton,  where  many  thoufands  of  thefe  trees  ce¬ 
lebrate  the  industry  of  the  owners,  and  will  certainly  re¬ 
ward  it  with  infinite  improvement,  befides  the  ornament 
which  they  afford  to  thofe  pleafant  trafts,  for  fome  miles 
in  circumference.  Evelyn's  Sylm,  174-176.  Little  ufe 
having  been  made  of  the  wood  of  late  years  for  furniture, 
the  old  trees  that  have  been  cut  down  have  not  been  al¬ 
ways  replaced  with  young  ones,  and  thus  the  plantations 
of  this  tree  have  gradually  diminiihed.  The  wood  is  now 
principally  ufed  for  making  gun-ftocks  ;  and  the  fruit 
with  us  is  only  eaten  ripe  in  deferts,  or  green  in  pickles ; 
fo  that  the  call^for  this  tree  is  not  equal  to  what  it  was 
formerly.  The  Englilh  name  of  this  tree  and  fruit  has 
nothing  to  do  with  wall ;  it  is  Gaul-nut,  whence  we  may  con¬ 
clude  it  came  to  us  anciently  from  Gaul.  The  French 
call  the  tree  noyer,  and  the  fruit  noix  ;  as  the  Romans 
named  it  exclulively  nux.  In  German  it  is  zvallnufs  or 
zuelfche  nu/s. 

2.  Juglans  alba,  white  walnut-tree,  or  hickery :  leaflets 
feven,  lanceolate,  ferrate,  the  odd  one  feflile.  The  leaves 
of  the  white  walnut-tree,  or  hickery-nut  as  it  is  called  iu 
North  America,  where  it  is  very  common  in  molt  ot  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  are  compofed  of  two  or  three  pairs  of  oblong  lobes, 
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terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  tliefe  are  of  a  light  green,  and 
ferrate  ;  the  lower  pair  of  lobes  are  the  fmallelt,  and  the 
upper  the  largelt.  The  fruit  is  lhaped  like  the  common 
•walnut,  but  the  fhell  is  not  furrowed,  and  is  of  a  light 
colour.  Gasrtner  defcribes  the  outer  fhell  or  rind  as  thick, 
coriaceous,  and  when  ripe  opening  at  top  into  four  parts. 
The  fhell  ovate-globular,  four-cornered,  terminated  by 
a  ftrong  quadrangular  dagger-point,  marked  with  obfolete 
lines,  not  with  wrinkles  ;  fmooth,  whitifh,  two-valved, 
half-four-celled  ;  valves  bony,  very  thick,  without  any 
vifible  future  on  the  outiide ;  partitions  alio  bony,  thick, 
Tufefcent;  two  lateral  longitudinal,  and  one  tranfverfe  at 
the  bafe  of  the  (hell,  but  all  incomplete,  and  forming  a 
half-four-celled  cavity.  Seed  or  kernel  large,  half-four- 
lobed  ;  the  lobes  varioufly  and  irregularly  wrinkled  and 
tubercled. 

Catefby  fays,  it  is  ufually  a  tall  tree,  and  often  grows 
to  a  large  bulk,  the  body  being  from  two  to  three  feet 
diameter.  The  leaves  differ  from  thofe  of  the  common 
walnut,  not  only  in  being  ferrated,  but  in  being  narrower 
and  (harper  pointed.  In  October,  when  the  nuts  are  ripe, 
the  outer  fhell  opens  and  divides  into  quarters,  difclofing 
the  nut,  the  fhell  of  which  is  thick,  not  eafily  broken  but 
■with  a  hammer.  The  kernel  is  fweet  and  well  tailed ;  the 
Indians  draw  from  it  a  wholefome  and  pleafant  oil,  and 
ftore  up  the  nuts  for  winter  provifion.  Hogs  and  many 
wild  animals  receive  great  benefit  from  them.  The  wood 
is  coarfe-grained,  yet  of  much  ufe  for  many  things  belong¬ 
ing  to  agriculture.  Of  the  faplings  or  young  trees  are 
made  the  beft  hoops  for  tobacco,  rice,  and  tar,  barrels. 
For  the  fire  no  wood  in  the  northern  parts  of  America  is 
in  fo  much  requeft.  The  bark  is  deeply  furrowed.  Cul¬ 
tivated  in  1699  by  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort. 

|3.  Du  Roi  as  well  as  Miller  gives  the  Juglans  glabra,  or 
fmooth  walnut,  as  a  dillinCt  fpecies.  Miller  fays,  it  is  not 
fo  large  as  the  hiccory,  that  the  leaves  are  compofed  of 
two  pairs  of  leaflets,  befides  the  odd  one,  narrow  at  their 
bafe,  broad  and  rounded  at  their  ends,  ferrate,  and  of  a 
light  green  ;  and  that  the  nuts  are  fmall,  have  a  fmooth 
fhell,  and  are  very  hard  and  white.  Catefby  calls  it  Nux 
Juglans  Carolinenfis fruElu  minimo,  putamine  lecvi,  or  pig-nut; 
and  gives  a  figure  of  the  fruit.  He  fays,  the  branches 
fpread  more  than  the  common  hiccory,  are  lmaller,  and 
the  leaves  not  fo  broad  ;  nor  is  the  bark  fo  wrinkled.  The 
nuts  are  not  above  one-fourth  part  of  the  fize,  and,  both 
inner  and  outer  fhell  being  very  thin,  they  are  eafily  bro¬ 
ken  with  the  fingers.  The  kernels  are  fweet  ;  but,  being 
fmall,  and  covered  with  a  very  bitter  (kin,  they  are  chiefly 
eaten  by  fquirrels  and  other  wild  animals. 

3.  Juglans  nigra,  or  black  walnut-tree:  leaflets  many, 
(about  fifteen,)  oblong-lanceolate,  ferrate  ;  fruits  globu¬ 
lar,  valvelefs  ;  nuts  wrinkled  ;  male  aments  fefiile  Ample; 
females  peduncled.  The  black  walnut  of  Virginia  grows 
to  a  large  fize.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  five  or  fix 
pairs  of  leaflets,  which  end  in  acute  points  and  are  ferrate  5 
the  lower  pair  is  the  leaft,  the  others  gradually  increafe, 
but  the  pair  at  top  and  the  terminating  leaflet  are  fmaller  : 
thefe  leaves  when  bruifed  emit  a  ftrong  aromatic  flavour; 
as  does  alfo  the  outer  cover  of  the  nuts,  which  is  rough, 
and  rounder  than  that  of  the  common  walnut.  The  fhell 
is  very  hard  and  thick,  and  the  kernel  fmall,  but  very 
fweet.  Catefby  on  the  contrary  fays,  that  it  is  very  oily 
and  rank-tafted  ;  when  laid  by  however  for  fome  months, 
it  is  eaten  by  Indians,  fquirrels,  &c.  lie  remarks,  that 
the  leaves  are  much  narrower,  as  well  as  (harper-pointed, 
than  thofe  of  our  walnut,  and  not  fo  fmooth  ;  that  the 
thicknefs  of  the  inner  fhell  requires  a  hammer  to  break  it; 
and  that  it  feems  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  colour 
of  the  wood,  which  approaches  nearer  to  black  than  any 
other  wood  that  affords  fo  large  timber,  and  therefore  is 
efteemed  for  making  cabinets,  tables,  See.  Mr.  Miller  fays 
that  this  is  the  rooft  valuable  wood  of  all  the  forts  of  wal¬ 
nut  ;  and  that  fome  of  the  trees  are  beautifully  veined,  and 
will  take  a  good  polilh  ;  that  others,  however,  have  very 
little  beauty.  He  adds,  that  this  is  full  as  hardy  as  our 
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common  fort ;  and  that  there  are  fome  large  trees  of  it  in 
the  Chelfea  garden,  which  have  produced  great  quantities 
of  fruit  upwards  of  forty  years,  which  have  generally  ri¬ 
pened  fo  well  as  to  grow  ;  but,  the  kernels  being  fmall, 
they  are  of  little  value  on  that  account.  It  was  cultivated 
in  1656,  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  jun. 

Jaccjuin  gives  a  long  defeription  of  this  tree  and  its  fruc¬ 
tification  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  volume  of  his  mif- 
cellanies.  Catefby  fays,  that  moft  parts  of  North  America 
abound  with  this  tree,  particularly  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
towards  the  heads  of  the  rivers,  where  in  low  rich  land  it 
grows  in  great  plenty,  and  to  a  vaft  fize.  According  to 
Jacquin,it  abounds  in  Pennfylvania  and  New  Jerfey;  and 
is  common  not  only  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  but  in  Ca¬ 
rolina,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  it  diflikes.  To  the  north  of  New  York  it  becomes 
fcarce,  and  is  not  found  wild  beyond  the  latitude  of  4.1.  30, 
It  is  cultivated  however  more  to  the  northward,  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Albany;  and  it  will  grow,  though 
not  bear  fruit,  in  Sweden.  In  Pennfylvania  the  flowers 
began  to  unfold  about  the  fifth  or  feventh  of  May,  when 
thofe  of  the  Juglans  regia  were  already  paft.  The  leaves 
come  out  there  about  the  ninth  of  May.  The  nuts  ripen 
there  and  in  New  Jerfey  at  the  end  of  September  ;  about 
the  middle  of  October  they  are  all  fallen  from  the  trees. 
The  leaves  fall  foon  after  the  fruit.  The  growth  of  this 
tree  is  remarkably  quick;  it  fp  reads  out  roots  horizontally 
to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  will  not  fuffer  any  thing 
to  grow  under  its  (hade.  When  planted  in  an  orchard, 
it  deftroys  all  the  apple-trees  that  are  near  it.  It  feems  to 
be  hardier  than  our  walnut  :  in  Pennfylvania  and  New 
Jerfey,  when  the  peaches,  hickeries,  and  mulberries,  have 
been  much  injured  by  froft,  the  black  walnut  has  fuftained 
no  damage.  At  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  it  begins  to  bear 
plenty  of  fruit,  and  with  age  increafes  in  fertility.  Jac- 
quin  obferved  trees  in  New  Jerfey  that  were  forty-four 
years  old,  nine  fathoms  in  height,  and  three  ells  and  a  half 
in  diameter  at  the  diftance  of  an  ell  from  the  ground.  It 
is  much  planted  in  America  near  houfes  for  the  (hade. 

4..  Juglans  oblonga,  or  oblong-fruited  walnut-tree :  leaf¬ 
lets  many,  (fix  or  eight  pairs,)  ovate-lanceolate,  ferrate; 
pubefeent  with  the  petioles;  nuts  deeply  finuate-grooved. 
Leaflets  alternate,  feflile,  oblique,  acute,  naked  above,  pu¬ 
befeent  underneath,  void  of  fmell.  Petiole  and  upper  nerve 
tomentofe.  Drupe  oval,  tomentofe,  vificid.  Nut  oblong, 
acuminate,  the  colour  of  the  common  walnut.  It  was 
raifed  from  nuts  brought  from  America  by  Kahn,  andfirft 
bore  fruit  in  1774.  It  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  J.  nigra; 
but  the  colour  and  form  of  the  fruit  is  different,  and  the 
leaves  have  no  fmell. 

5.  Juglans  cinerea,  or  afn-coloured  walnut-tree:  leaflets 
eleven,  lanceolate,  fhorter  on  one  fide  of  the  bafe.  This 
grows  to  a  large  fize.  The  leaves  have  (even  or  eight  pairs 
of  long  heart-fhaped  leaflets,  broad  at  their  bale,  where 
they  are  divided  into  two  round  ears,  but  terminate  in 
acute  points  ;  they  are  rougher  and  of  a  deeper  green  than 
thofe  of  the  black  walnut,  and  have  nothing  of  the  aro¬ 
matic  feent  which  they  have.  The  fruit  is  very  long;  the 
fhell  deeply  furrowed,  and  very  hard  ;  the  kernel  fmall,  but 
well-flavoured.  In  habit,  trunk,  and  bark,  this  is  the  fame 
with  Juglans  nigra  ;  and  Jacquin  fufpedts  that  Linnaeus's, 
fpecific  differences  of  this  and  the  nigra  are  tranfpofed. 
This  and  the  oblonga  of  Retzius  and  Miller  feem  to  be  one 
fpecies.  Native  of  North  America.  The  order  of  flower¬ 
ing,  according  to  Jacquin  is,  firft  J.  regia,  then  cinerea , 
and  laftly  nigra  in  a  few  days,  after.  The  order  of  fruit¬ 
ing  is  different;  for,  when  the  fruit  of  the  common  wal¬ 
nut  begins  to  drop  on  the  eighth  of  September,  the  nigra 
follows  at  the  end  of  the  fame  month,  and  the  cinerea  not 
till  after  the  beginning  of  October. 

6.  Juglans  compreffa,  or  flat-fruited  walnut-tree  :  leaf¬ 
lets  three  pairs,  lanceolate,  ferrate,  fmooth,  nearly  equal; 
fruit  flatted.  This  tree  is  of  a  middling  ltature.  The 
leaves  have  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
ending  in  acute  points.  The  fruit  is  oval;  the  fhell  white*. 
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hard,  and  fmooth ;  the  kernel  fmall,  but  very  fweet.  The 
young  ilioots  are  covered  with  a  very  fmooth  brownifh 
bark,  but  the  Items  and  plder  branches  have  a  rough  fcaly 
bark,  whence  it  has  the  appellation  of  Jhagbark  in  America. 
Gaertner  defcribes  the  {hell  as  ovate-rounded,  obliquely 
truncate  at  the  bate,  flatted  like  a  lens,  but  four-cornered 
and  fhaped  like  rhomb,  white,  fmooth,  very  thick  and  hard. 
Suture  linear,  fcarcely  perceptible  ;  valves  boat-fhaped, 
with  a  comprelfcd  acute  keel  ;  partitions  as  in  the  alba. 
Kernel  frnall  in  proportion  to  the  {hell,  half-four-lobed, 
with  a  rufefcent-yellow  Ikin.  Native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Gsertner  has  another  fort,  which  he  names  Juglans  rubra 
(Noix  Pacanesde  Madagafcar)  ;  the  fheli  of  which  is  ovate- 
oblong,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  efpecially  at  top,  where 
it  is  produced  into  a  long  four-cornered  dagger-point ;  it 
is  fmooth,  with  the  future  fcarcely  difcernable,  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  thicknefs,  hard,  and  of  a  pale  teftaceous  colour;  par¬ 
titions  coriaceous-cruftaceous,  brittle,  brown.  Kernel  ob¬ 
long,  four-lobed,  like  the  reft  in  ftrufture  ;  with  the  outer 
cuticle  entirely  of  a  blood-red  colour.  He  remarks,  that 
the  firft  lpecies  only  has  a  diltinft  future  to  the  ftiell  with 
a  fwelling  rim. 

Wangenheim  has  two  others  :  i.  J.  ovalis,  or  thin-ftiel- 
led  white  walnut,  with  five  or  leven  leaflets,  the  outer 
ones  broader,  the  fruit  (f.  23.)  oval,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  with  a  brittle  {hell.  2.  J.  cordiformis,  the  bitter  nut, 
with  feven  leaflets,  lanceolate,  ferrate;  the  fruit  (f.  25.) 
bitter,  heart-lhaped,  with  a  brittle  fliell.  Thefe  are  natives 
of  North  America. 

7.  Juglans  anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  walnut-tree  : 
leaflets  thirteen,  linear-lanceolate,  ferrate,  feffile,  equal  at 
the  bafe  ;  nuts  elliptic.  Native  of  North  America.  In¬ 
troduced  in  1766,  by  Meflrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee.  Proba¬ 
bly  this  may  prove  to  be  the  fame  with  fome  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fpecies:  perhaps  No.  6. 

8.  Juglans  baccata,  or  crowned  walnut-tree  :  leaflets  in 
threes.  Height  twenty  feet,  as  thick  as  the  human  thigh, 
with  a  comely  top,  and  a  grey  bark  having  fome  furrows 
in  it.  Leaves  terminating,  always  three  together,  three 
inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad,  thin,  fmooth,  brownifli 
green  ;  common  petiole  reddilh,  two  inches  long  ;  petio- 
lules  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  Aments  axillary,  two 
together,  an  inch  long.  The  fruit  hangs  from  the  branches 
on  peduncles  an  inch  in  length  ;  it  is  yellowifh,  oval,  as 
big  as  a  nutmeg,  having,  under  a  very  thin  mucilaginous 
pulp,  a  large  fliell,  which  is  hard  and  woody.  The  parti¬ 
tions  and  lobes  of  the  feed,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the 
flower,  agree  with  the  characters  of  this  genus.  Native  of 
Jamaica. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  common  walnut  is  propa¬ 
gated  in  many  parts  of  England  for  the  fruit ;  and  formerly 
the  trees  were  propagated  for  their  wood, which  was  in  very 
great  efteern,  till  the  quantity  of  mahogany,  and  other  ufe- 
Sul  woods  which  have  been  of  late  years  imported  into 
England,  alinoft  banillied  the  ufe  of  walnut.  Thefe  trees 
are  propagated  by  planting  their  nuts,  which,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  obferved,  feldom  produce  the  fame  fort  of  fruit  as  is 
fown  ;  fo  that  the  only  way  to  have  the  defired  fort,  is  to 
low  the  nuts  of  the  belt  kinds  ;  and,  if  this  is  done  in  a 
nurfery,  the  trees  ftiould  be  tranfplanted  out,  when  they 
have  had  three  or  four  years  growth,  to  the  place  where 
they  are  deiigned  to  remain  ;  for  thefe  trees  do  not  bear 
tranfplanting  when  they  are  of  a  large  fize  ;  therefore  there 
may  be  a  good  number  of  the  trees  planted,  which  need 
not  be  put  at  more  than  fix  feet  apart,  which  will  be  dis¬ 
tance  enough  for  them  to  grow  till  they  produce  fruit ; 
when  thofe  whofe  fruit  is  of  the  defired  kind  may  remain, 
and  the  others  be  cut  up,  to  allow  them  room  to  grow  :  by 
this  method  a  fufficient  number  of  the  trees  may  be  gene¬ 
rally  found  among  them  to  remain,  which  will  thrive  and 
flourifti  greatly  when  they  have  room  ;  but,  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  care  to  wait  fo  long  for  the  fruit,  the  next  belt 
method  is  to  make  choice  of  fome  young  trees  in  the  nur¬ 
series,  when  they  have  their  fruit  upon  them  5  but,  though 


thefe  will  grow  and  bear  fruit,  yet  they  will  never  be  fo  large 
or  fo  long-lived  as  thofe  which  are  planted  young.  All 
the  forts  of  walnuts  which  are  propagated  for  timber  Ihould 
be  fown  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for  the 
roots  of  thefe  trees  always  incline  downward,  which,  being 
{topped  or  broken,  prevent  their  afpiring  upward,  fo  that: 
they  afterwards  divaricate  into  branches,  and  become  low 
fpreading  trees  ;  but  luch  as  are  propagated  for  fruit  are 
greatly  mended  by  tranfplanting  ;  for  hereby  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  more  fruitful,  and  their  fruit  is  generally  larger  and 
fairer  ;  it  being  a  common  obfervation,  that  downright 
roots  greatly  encourage  the  luxuriant  growth  of  timber  in 
all  forts  of  trees  ;  but  fuch  trees  as  have  their  roots  fpread¬ 
ing  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  are  always  the  molt 
fruitful  and  belt  flavoured.  The  nuts  fliould  be  preferved 
in  their  outer  covers  in  dry  fand  until  February,  when 
they  Ihould  be  planted  in  lines,  at  the  diftance  you  intend 
them  to  remain  ;  but  in  the  rows  they  may  be  placed  pretty 
clofe,  for  fearthe  nuts  Ihould  mifcarry  ;  and  the  young  trees, 
where  they  are  too  thick,  may  be  removed,  after  they  have 
grown  two  or  three  years,  leaving  the  remainder  at  the 
diftance  they  are  to  ftand. 

In  tranfplanting  thefe  trees,  you  fliould  obferve  never 
to  prune  either  their  roots  or  large  branches,  both  which 
are  very  injurious  to  them  ;  nor  Ihould  you  be  too  bufy  in 
lopping  or  pruning  the  branches  of  thefe  trees  when  grown 
to  a  large  lize,  for  it  often  caufes  them  to  decay  ;  but, 
when  there  is  a  necefiity  for  cutting  anyef  their  branches 
oft',  it  fliould  be  done  early  in  September,  (for  at  that  fea- 
fon  the  trees  are  not  fo  fubjeft  to  bleed,)  that  the  wound 
may  heal  over  before  the  cold  increafes  ;  the  branches 
fliould  always  be  cut  off  quite  clofe  to  the  trunk,  other- 
wife  the  ftump  which  is  left  will  decay,  and  rot  the  body 
of  the  tree.  The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees 
is  as  loon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay  ;  at  which  time  if 
they  are  carefully  t  'ken  up,  and  their  branches  preferved 
entire,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  fucceeding,  al¬ 
though  they  are  eight  or  ten  years  old,  though,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  obferved,  thefe  trees  will  not  grow'  fo  large,  or  con¬ 
tinue  fo  long,  as  thofe  which  are  removed  young. 

This  tree  delights  in  a  firm,  rich,  loamy,  foil,  or  fuch  as 
is  inclinable  to  chalk  or  marl ;  and  will  thrive  very  well 
in  ltony  ground,  and  on  chalky  hills,  as  maybe  feen  by 
thofe  large  plantations  near  Leatherhead,  Godftone,  and 
Carlhalton,  in  Surrey,  where  great  numbers  are  planted 
upon  the  downs,  which  annually  produce  large  quantities 
of  fruit,  to  the  great  advantage  of  their  own'ers  ;  one  of 
which,  it  is  faid,  farms  the  fruit  of  his  trees,  to  thofe  who 
fupply  the  markets,  for  30I.  per  annum.  The  diftance 
thefe  trees  ihould  be  placed,  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  forty 
feet,  efpecially  if  regard  be  had  to  their  fruit ;  though, 
when  they  are  only  defigned  for  timber,  if  they  ftand  much 
nearer,  it  promotes  their  upright  growth.  The  black  Vir¬ 
ginia  walnut  is  much  more  inclinable  to  grow  upright  than 
the  common  fort;  and  the  wood  being  generally  of  a  more 
beautiful  grain  renders  it  preferable  to  that,  and  better 
worth  cultivating.  This  wood  is  greatly  efteemed  by  the 
cabinet-makers  for  inlaying,  as  alfo  for  bedfteads,  ftools, 
chairs,  tables,  and  cabinets  ;  and  is  one  of  the  nioft  dura¬ 
ble  woods  for  thofe  purpolesof  Englifh  growth,  being  lefs 
liable  to  be  infefted  with  infefts  than  moll  other  kinds, 
(which  may  proceed  from  its  extraordinary  bitternefs;) 
but  it  is  not  proper  for  buildings  of  ftrength,  it  being  of 
a  brittle  nature,  and  fubjeft  to  break  very  fliort. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  beating  off  this  fruit 
improves  the  trees  ;  but,  in  doing  this,  the  younger 
branches  are  generally  broken  and  deftroyed  ;  yet,  as  it 
would  be  exceedingly  troublelome  to  gather  it  by  hand, 
fto,  in  beating  it  oft',;  great  care  {liquid  be  taken  that  it  be 
not  done  with  violence,  for  the  reafon  before  aftigned.  In 
order  to  prelerve  the  fruit,  it  fliould  remain  upon  the  trees 
till  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  when  it  fliould  be  beaten  down, 
and  laid  in  heaps  for  two  or  three  days  ;  after  which  it 
fliould  be  fpread  abroad,  when,  in  a  little  time,  the  hulks 
will  eafily  part  from  the  {hells.  Then  dry  them  well  in 
1  the 
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the  fun,  and  lay  them  up  in  a  dry  place,  where  mice  or 
other  vermin  cannot  come  to  them,  in  which  place  they 
will  remain  good  for  four  or  five  months  ;  but  there  are 
fome  perfons  who  put  their  walnuts  into  an  oven  gently 
heated,  where  they  let  them  remain  four  or  five  hours  to 
dry,  and  then  put  them  up  in  oil-jars,  or  any  other  clofe 
veffel,  mixing  them  with  dry  fand,  by  which  method  they 
•will  keep  good  fix  months.  The  putting  them  in  the  oven 
is  to  dry  the  germ,  and  prevent  their  fprouting  ;  but  if  the 
oven  be  too  hot  it  will  caufe  them  to  (brink. 

In  fetting  the  nuts,  Dr.  Hunter  recommends  drills  to 
be  made  at  one  foot  afunder,  and  two  inches  and  a  half 
deep,  into  which  put  the  nuts  four  inches  apart.  Mr. 
Evelyn  advifes  fome  furze  to  be  chopped  among  them,  to 
preferve  them  from  vermin.  The  fpring  following  the 
plants  will  come  up  ;  and  in  two  years  they  will  be  of  a 
proper  fize  to  plant  out  in  the  nurfery.  There,  having 
fhortened  their  tap-roots,  plant  them  in  rows  two  feet  and 
a  half  afunder,  and  at  the  didance  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
the  rows.  Here  they  may  remain  till  they  are  of  a  proper 
fize  for  their  final  planting.  If  they  are  to  be  planted  in 
fields,  they  (hould  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle,  before  they 
come  out  of  the  nurfery;  but  thefe  fhould  be  removed 
with  great  caution  ;  the  knife  fhould  be  very  fparingly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  roots  ;  and  they  fhould  be  planted  as  loon  as 
poflible  after  taking  up,  foon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

In  raifing  the  walnut  for  fruit,  Mr.  Boutcher  recom¬ 
mends  flat  Hones,  tile-fherds,  or  Hates,  to  be  buried  eight 
inches  deep  under  the  nuts  when  they  are  fet :  the  diftance 
to  be  fix  inches,  and  the  depth  two  inches.  After  two  fea- 
fons,  remove  them  early  in  autumn,  and  plant  them  four¬ 
teen  or  fixteen  inches  afunder,  on  the  fame  kind  of  bot¬ 
tom,  or  any  hard  rubbifh,  to  prevent  them  from  ftriking 
downwards,  and  to  induce  them  to  fpread  their  roots  on  the 
furface.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  repeat  this  again, 
making  the  bedding  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches, 
and  planting  them  two  feet  afunder  ;  here  let  them  remain 
three  or  four  years,  when  they  will  be  fit  to  remove  for 
the  lad  time.  The  foil  for  fruit  fliould  be  diy  and  found, 
with  a  Tandy,  gravelly,  or  chalky,  bottom.  The  trees  ma¬ 
naged  in  this  way  will  have  higher-flavoured  fruit  that 
ripens  earlier,  and  they  will  bear  a  plentiful  crop  twenty 
years  fooner  than  in  the  ufual  method.  The  belt  manure 
for  them  is  afhes,  fpread  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  land 
having  been  firft  ploughed  or  dug. 

All  the  other  forts  are  propagated  in  the  fame  way,  but, 
as  few  of  the  forts  produce  fruit  in  England,  their  nuts 
mull  be  procured  from  North  America ;  they  fliould  be 
gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  put  up  in  dry  fand,  to  pre- 
lerve  them  in  their  paffage  to  England ;  when  they  arrive 
here,  the  fooner  they  are  planted  the  greater  chance  there 
will  be  of  their  fucceeding  ;  when  the  plants  come  up, 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds  ;  and,  if  they  {hoot  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  their  tops  are  full  of  Tap,  cover  them  with 
mats,  or  other  light  covering,  to  prevent  the  early  frolts 
from  pinching  their  tender  {hoots,  which  often  caufes  them 
to  die  down  a  confiderable  length  before  the  fpring  ;  but, 
if  they  are  fcreened  from  thefe  early  frofts,  the  lhoots  will 
become  firmer  and  better  able  to  refill  the  cold.  Some  of 
the  forts,  being  tender  whilft  young,  require  a  little  care 
for  the  two  firlt  winters,  but  afterwards  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  refill  the  greatell  cold  of  this  country.  The 
black  Virginia  walnut  is  full  as  hardy  as  the  common  fort. 
They  all  require  the  fame  culture  as  the  common  walnut ; 
but  grow  belt  in  a  foft  loamy  foil,  not  too  dry,  and  where 
there  is  a  depth  of  foil  for  their  roots  to  run  down.  The 
liickery,  when  young,  is  very  tough  and  pliable ;  (ticks  of 
it  therefore  are  much  edeemed  ;  but  the  wood,  when  large, 
being  very  brittle,  is  not  of  any  great  ufe.  The  black 
Virginia  walnut  is  the  molt  valuable. 

If  thefe  trees  be  intended  to  form  a  wood,  for  which 
purpofe  they  anfwer  extremely  well.  Dr.  Hunter  advifes 
to  take  them  out  of  the  nurfery  when  they  are  three  or 
four  feet  high,  and  to  plant  them  three  yards  afunder  ; 
thinning  them  when  their  heads  begin  to  interfere.  Thus 
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thefe  large  and  branching  trees  will  be  drawn  up  with  beau¬ 
tiful  ftems  to  a  great  height. 

For  raifing  timber,  Mr.  Boutcher  recommends  to  fet  the 
nuts  in  February,  in  drills  five  feet  afunder,  eighteen  inches 
aidant  in  the  rows,  and  two  or  three  inches  deep  ;  taking 
up  every  other  plant  after  two  years.  They  may  Hand 
thus  four  or  five  years  longer,  the  ground  between  being 
cropped  with  turnips,  carrots,  beans,  cabbages,  or  other 
kitchen-garden  plants.  From  time  to  time  the  lead  pro- 
mifing  may  be  cut  off  below  ground,  when  they  are  near 
touching  each  other,  till  they  are  left  at  the  diftance  of 
about  thirty  feet.  The  fize  to  which  the  walnut  will  at¬ 
tain  may  be  judged  of  from  what  Scamozzi  the  architect 
fays,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  reports  ;  that  he  faw  a  table  of  wal¬ 
nut-tree  in  Lorrain,  all  of  one  piece,  which  was  twenty- 
five  feet  in  breadth,  of  competent  length  and  thicknefs. 

JUGNAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Charente  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Angoulefme. 

JUGON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North  Coads,  on  the  Arquenon,  containing  about  feven 
hundred  inhabitants :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lamballe, 
and  ten  weft:  of  Dinan. 

JUGO'RA,  a  confiderable  province  of  Mufcovy,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  government  of  Archangel.  It  has  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  a  duchy;  and  is  inhabited  by  a  kind  of  Tartars) 
who  are  very  favage,  and  much  of  the  fame  difpofition 
with  the  Samoiedes. 

JU'GRAT,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  circar  of 
Chanderee  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Chanderee. 

JU'GULAR,  adj.  \_jugulum,  Lat.J  Belonging  to  the 
throat. — A  gentleman  was  wounded  into  the  internal  ju¬ 
gular,  through  his  neck.  WiJ'eman’s  Surgery. 

JUGULA'RES,  f.  In  the  Linnaean  lyftern,  the  name  of 
the  fecond  order  of  fifties,  the  general  charaCler  of  which 
is,  that  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  before  the  pectorals.  See 
Ichthyology,  vol.  x.  p.  743. 

To  JU'GULATE,  v.  a.  [from  jugulo ,  Lat.  to  kill.]  To 
cut  the  throat ;  to  kill.  Bailey. 

JUGULA'TION,  f.  The  aCt  of  cutting  the  throat. 
Phillips. 

JU'GULUM,  f.  In  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  neck 
where  the  windpipe  lies ;  the  bone  of  the  neck  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  bread-bone. 

JU'GUM,/  [Latin.]  A  yoke  ;  a  couple  ;  a  pair. 

JU'GUM,  f.  An  humiliating  mode  of  puniftiment  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  victorious  Romans  upon  their  vanquifhed 
enemies.  They  fet  up  two  fpears,  and,  laying  a  third 
acrofs,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  they  ordered  thofe  who 
had  furrendered  themfelves  to  pais  under  this  ignominious 
ereCtion,  without  arms  or  belts.  None  fuffered  this  dis¬ 
grace  of  pafling  fub  jugo  but  fuch  as  had  been  obliged  to 
furrender. 

JU'GUMENT,  f.  [from  jugum,  Lat.]  A.  pair;  two 
united  ;  the  double  balance  of  a  time-piece.  Harrijon. 

JUGUR'THA,  king  of  Numidia,  was  the  natural  Ton 
of  Manadabal,  one  of  the  three  Tons  of  Mafliniffa,  who, 
after  the  death  of  that  prince,  poffefled  the  kingdom  joint¬ 
ly.  Micipfa,  the  furvivor  of  the  three,  had  two  fons,  Ad- 
herbal  and  Hiempfal,  with  whom  he  brought  up  his  ne<- 
phew  Jugurtha,  although  from  the  illegitimacy  of  his 
birth  he  had  no  lawful  title  to  (hare  in  the  (ucceffion.  Be¬ 
coming  at  length  jealous  of  him,  he  fent  him  with  a  body 
of  auxiliaries  to  the  Romans  befieging  Numantia,  B.C.  1 34, 
where  he  greatly  diftingujlhed  him  (elf  for  valour  and  con- 
duCl.  He  returned  with  glory,  bringing  recommendatory 
letters  from  the  confol,  Scipio  Africanus.  By  prudent 
behaviour  he  regained  the  confidence  of  his  uncle  Micipfa, 
fo  as  to  be  adopted  by  him,  and  thereby  made  capable  of 
fucceeding  along  with  that  prince’s  own  children.  After 
the  death  of  Micipfa,  Jugurtha,  as  the  elded  of  the  princes, 
affumed  a  fuperiority  which  excited  the  jealoufy  of  Hiemp¬ 
fal,  and  induced  him  to  make  {ome  keen  reflections  on 
his  coufin’s  right  to  partake  in  the  lovereignty.  Jugurtha, 
dung  by  the  affront,  and  goaded  by  ambition,  can  led  the 
young  prince  to  be  treacheroufly  aflfaflinated.  Ad  herbal, 
6  N  dreading 
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dreading  a  fimilar  fate,  levied  troops  for  his  defence,  but 
was  obliged  to  ily  to  Rome,  where  he  laid  complaints 
againft  Ju'gurtha  before  the  fenate,  both  on  account  of  his 
brother’s  murder  and  his  own  expulfion.  The  Romans 
liitened  to  the  well-grounded  complaints  of  Adherbal ;  but 
Jugurtha’s  gold  prevailed  among  the  fenators,  and  the 
fuftpliant  monarch,  forfaken  in  his  diltrefs,  perifhed  by  the 
inares  Of  his  enemy.  Caecilius  Metellus  was  at  laft  fent 
againft  Jugurtha ;  and  lvis  firmnefsand  fuccefsfoon  reduced 
the  crafty  Numidian,  obliging  him  to  fly  among  his  fa- 
vage  neighbours  for  lupport.  Marius  and  Sylla  fucceeded 
Metellus,  and  fought  with  equal  fuccefs.  Jugurtha  was 
at  laft  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Bocchus,  from  whom 
he  claimed  affiftance  ;  and  he  W3S  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Sylla,  106  years  before  theChriftian  era.  He  was 
expofed  to  the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and  dragged 
in  chain?  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius,  at  his  fecond 
confulfhip,  B. C.  104..  After  the  proceflion,  he  was  in¬ 
tuited  by  the  populace,  the  pendants  were  torn  from 
his  ears,  and  he  was  remanded  to  a  dungeon,  where  he 
was  either  ftrangled  or  fuffered  to  perifh  from  hunger. 
He  left  two  fons,  who  fpent  their  days  in  captivity  at 
Venufium.  See  Nuj^idia. 

JUHOO',  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  :  ten  miles 
weft  of  the  Ritchel. 

IV'KJA,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to 
Spain,  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  twelve  wide  ;  fertile 
in  corn,  grapes,  figs,  and  other  fruit.  A  great  number  of 
olive-trees  grow  wild.  The  chief  employment  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  is  making  fait,  highly  efteetned  for  its  white- 
nefs  :  the  falt-works  belong  to  the  archbifliopric  of  Tar¬ 
ragona. 

IV'I^A,  the  capital  of  the  above,  is  fituated  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  is  fortified  in  a  modern  man¬ 
ner;  but  is  little  more  than  a  fortrefs,  as  the  garrifon 
without  being  numerous  is  more  fo  than  the  town.  It  is 
faid  no  noxious  reptile  will  live  on  this  ifland.  Lat.  3 8. 58.  N. 
Ion.  1.  E. 

JUICE,  f.  [jus,  Fr  .jays,  Dut.J  The  liquor,  fap,  or  wa¬ 
ter,  of  plants  and  fruits. — If  I  define  wine,  I  mult  fay, 
wine  is  a  juice,  not  liquid,  or  wine  is  a  fubftance ;  for  juice 
includes  both  fubftance  and  liquid.  Watts. 

Unnumber’d  fruits 

A  friendly  juice  to  cool  thirft’s  rage  contain.  Thompfon. 

The  fluid  in  animal  bodies. — Juice  in  language  is  lefs  than 
blood  ;  for  if  the  words  be  but  becoming  and  fignifying, 
and  the  fenfe  gentle,  there  is  juice’-,  but,  where  that  want- 
eth,  the  language  is  thin,  fcarce  covering  the  bone.  Ben 
Johnfon's  Difcovery. — An  animal  whole  juices  are  unfound 
can  never  be  nourilhed:  unfound  juices  can  never  repair 
the  fluids.  Arlmthnot. 

The  juices  of  feveral  plants  are  exprefled  to  obtain  their 
eflential  falts,  and  for  feveral  medicinal  purpofes,  with  in¬ 
tention  either  to  be  ufed  without  further  preparation,  or 
to  be  made  into  lyrups  and  extrafls.  The  general  me¬ 
thod  of  extrafling  thefe  juices  is,  by  pounding  the  plant 
in  a  marble  mortar,  and  then  by  putting  it  into  a  prefs. 
Thus  is  obtained  a  muddy  and  green  liquor,  which  gene¬ 
rally  requires  to  be  clarified,  as  we  lhall  foon  obferve. 
The  juices  of  all  plants  are  not  extracted  with  equal  eafe. 
Some  plants,  even  when  frelh,  contain  fo  little  juice,  that 
water  mult  be  added  while  they  are  pounded,  otherwife 
fcarcely  any  juice  would  be  obtained  by  exprelfion.  Other 
plants  which  contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  juice, 
furnilh  by  exprelfion  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  it,  becaufe 
they  contain  alfo  much  mucilage,  which  renders  the  juice 
fo  vifcid  that  it  cannot  flow.  Water  mull  alfo  be  added 
to  thefe  plants  to  obtain  their  juice.  The  juices  thus  ob¬ 
tained  from  vegetables  by  a  mechanical  method,  are  not, 
properly  fpeaking,  one  of  their  principles,  but  rather  a 
colleflion  of  all  the  proximate  principles  of  plants  which 
are  foluble  in  water;  fuch  as  the  faponaceous  extraflive 
matter,  the  mucilage,  the  odoriferous  principle,  and  the 
faline  and  facchariue  fubftances ;  all  which  are  dilfolved 
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in  the  water  of  the  vegetation  of  the  plants.  Befides  all 
thefe  matters,  the  juice  contains  fome  part  of  the  refinous 
fubftance,  and  the  green  colouring  matter,  which  in  al- 
molt  all  vegetables  is  of  a  refinous  nature.  Thefe  two  lat¬ 
ter  fubftances,  not  being  foluble  in  water,  are  only  inter- 
pofed  between  the  parts  of  the  other  principles,  which  are 
dilfolved  in  the  juice,  and  confequently  dilturb  its  tranf- 
parency.  They  nevertheless  adhere  together  in  a  certain 
degi'ee,  and  fo  ftrongly  in  molt  juices,  that  they  cannot 
be  feparated  by  filtration  alone.  When  therefore  thefe 
juices  are  to  be  clarified,  fome  previous  preparations  nmft 
be  ufed  by  which  the  filtration  may  be  facilitated.  Juices 
which  are  acid,  and  not  very  mucilaginous,  are  fpontane- 
oully  clarified  by  reft  and  gentle  heat.  The  juices  of  moll 
antiscorbutic  plants  abounding  in  faline  volatile  princi¬ 
ples,  may  be  difpofed  to  filtration  merely  by  immeriion  in 
boiling  water;  and,  as  they  may  be  contained  in  clofe  bot¬ 
tles,  while  they  are  thus  heated  in  a  water-bath,  their  fa¬ 
line  volatile  part,  in  which  their  medicinal  qualities  chiefly 
confift,  may  thus  be  preferved.  Fermentation  is  alfo  an 
effectual  method  of  clarifying  juices  which  are  fufceptible 
of  it ;  for  all  liquors  which  have  fermented,  clarify  fpon- 
taneoufly  after  fermentation.  But  this  method  is  not 
ufed  to  clarify  juices,  becaufe  many  of  them  are  fufcepti¬ 
ble  of  only  an  imperfect  fermentation,  and  becaufe  the 
qualities  of  moft  of  them  are  injured  by  that  procefs.  The 
method  of  clarification  moft  generally  ufed,  and  indifpen- 
fably  neceffilry  for  thofe  juices  which  contain  much  mu¬ 
cilage,  is  boiling  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  This  matter, 
which  has  the  property  of  coagulating  in  boiling-water, 
and  of  uniting  with  mucilage,  does  accordingly,  when 
added  to  the  juice  of  plants,  unite  with  and  coagulate 
their  mucilage,  and  feparates  it  from  the  juice  in  form  of 
fcum,  together  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  refinous  and 
earthy  matters  which  difturb  its  tranfparency.  And  as 
any  of  thefe  refinous  matters  which  may  remain  in  the  li¬ 
quor,  after  this  boiling  with  the  white  of  eggs,  are  no 
longer  retained  by  the  mucilage,  they  may  eaiily  be  fepa¬ 
rated  by  filtration. 

Thefe  juices,  efpecially  before  they  are  clarified,  con¬ 
tain  almolt  all  the  fame  principles  as  the  plant  itfelf ;  be¬ 
caufe,  in  the  operation  by  which  they  are  extracted,  no 
decompofition  happens,  but  every  thing  remains,  as  to  its 
nature,  in  the  fame  ftate  as  in  the  plant.  The  principles 
contained  in  the  juice  are  only  feparated  from  the  grolfer 
oily,  earthy,  and  refinous,  parts,  which  compofe  the  folid 
matter  that  remains  under  the  prefs.  Thefe  juices,  when 
well  prepared,  have  therefore  the  fame  medicinal  qualities 
as  the  plants  from  which  they  are  obtained.  They  mull 
evidently  differ  from  each  other  as  to  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  principles  with  which  they  are  impreg¬ 
nated,  as  much  as  the  plants  from  which  they  are  extract¬ 
ed  differ  from  each  other  in  thofe  fefpefls. 

Moft  vegetable  juices  coagulate  when  they  are  expofed 
to  the  air,  whether  they  are  drawn  out  of  the  plant  by 
wounds,  or  naturally  run  out;  though  what  is  called  na¬ 
turally  running  out,  is  generally  the  effeft  of  a  wound  in 
the  plant,  from  a  fort  of  canker,  or  fome  other  internal 
caufe.  Different  parts  of  the  fame  plant  yield  different 
juices.  The  fame  veins  in  their  courfe  through  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  plant  yield  juices  of  a  different  appear¬ 
ance.  Thus  the  juice  in  the  root  of  the  cow-parfnep  is 
of  a  brimftone  colour;  but  in  the  ftalk  it  is  white. 

Among  thofe  juices  of  vegetables  which  are  clammy 
and  readily  coagulate,  there  are  fome  which  readily  break 
with  a  whey.  The  great  wild  lettuce,  with  the  fmell  of 
opium,  yields  the  greateft  plenty  of  milky  juice  of  any 
known  Britilh  plant.  When  the  ftalk  is  wounded  with  a 
knife,  the  juice  flows  out  readily  like  a  thick  cream,  and 
is  white  and  ropy ;  but,  if  thefe  wounds  are  made  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks,  the  juice  that  flows  out  of  them  is  dallied 
with  a  purple  tinge,  as  if  cream  had  been  fprinkled  over 
with  a  few  drops  of  red  wine.  Some  little  time  after  let¬ 
ting  this  out,  it  becomes  much  more  purple,  and  thickens; 
and  finally,  the  thicker  part  of  it  feparates,  and  the  thin 
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whey  fmrns  at  top.  The  whey  or  thin  part  of  this  fepa- 
rated  matter  is  eafily  prelTed  out  from  the  curd  by  fqueez- 
ing  between  the  fingers,  and  the  curd  will  then  remain 
white  ;  and  on  wafhing  with  water  it  becomes  like  rags. 
The  purple  whey  (for  in  this  is  contained  all  the  colour) 
foon  dries  into  a  purple  cake,  and  may  be  crumbled  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers  into  a  powder  of  the  fame  colour.  The 
tvhite  curd,  being  dried  and  kept  for  l'ome  time,  becomes 
hard  and  brittle.  It  breaks  with  a  (hilling  furface  like 
refin,  and  is  inflammable  ;  taking  fire  at  a  candle,  and 
burning  all  away  with  a  (trong  flame.  The  fame  thick 
part,  being  held  over  a  gentle  heat,  will  draw  out  into  tough 
long  threads,  melting  like  wax.  The  purple  cake  made 
from  the  whey  is  quite  different  from  this;  and  when  held 
to  a  candle  fcarcely  flames  at  all,  but  burns  to  a  black  coal. 
The  whole  virtue  of  the  plant  feems  alfo  to  confift  in  this 
thin  part  of  its  juice;  for  the  coagulum  or  curd,  though 
looking  like  wax  or  refill,  has  no  tafte  at  all ;  Whereas  the 
purple  cake  made  from  the  ferum  is  extremely  bitter,  and 
of  a  tafte  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  opium. 

Of  the  fame  kind  with  the  wild  lettuce  are  the  throat- 
wort,  (purge,  and  many  other  plants.  Thefe  are  all  re¬ 
plete  with  a  milky  juice  which  feparates  into  Curds  and 
whey  like  that  already  defcribed.  But  this,  though  a 
common  law  of  nature,  is  not  univerfal;  for  there  are 
many  plants  which  yield  the  like  milky  juices  without  any 
reparation  en filing  upon  their  extravafation.  The  white 
juice  of  the  fonchus  never  feparates,  but  dries  into  an  uni¬ 
form  cake  ;  the  common  red  wild  poppy  bleeds  freely  with 
a  milky  juice  ;  and  the  heads  or  capfules  of  feed  bleed  not 
Ibis  freely  than  the  reft  of  the  plant,  even  after  the  flower 
is  fallen.  This  juice,  on  being  received  into  a  (hell  or 
other  finall  veflel,  foon  changes  its  white  to  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  dries  into  a  cake  which  feems  refinous 
and  oily,  but  no  Whey  feparates  from  it.  The  Tragopo- 
gon,  or  goat’s-beard,  when  wounded,  bleeds  freely  a  milky 
juice;  it  is  at  firft  white,  but  becomes  immediately  yel¬ 
low,  and  then  more  and  more  red,  till  at  length  it  is 
wholly  of  a  dufky  red.  It  never  feparates,  but  dries  to¬ 
gether  into  one  cake ;  and  is  oily  and  refinous,  but  of  an 
infipid  tafte.  The  great  bindweed  alfo  bleeds  freely  a 
white  juice;  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  (talks  and  leaves, 
affording  this  liquor.  It  is  of  a  (harp  tafte;  and,  as  many 
of  the  purging  plants  are  of  this  clafs,  it  Would  be  worth 
trying  whether  this  milk  is  not  purgative. 

Thefe  juices,  as  well  as  the  generality  of  others  which 
bleed  from  plants,  are  white  like  milk  ;  but  there  are  fome 
of  other  colours.  The  juice  of  the  great  celandine  is  of 
a  fine  yellow  colour;  it  flows  from  the  plant  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  cream,  and  foon  dries  into  a  hard  cake,  without 
any  whey  feparating  from  it.  Another  yellow  juice  is 
yielded  by  the  leed-veflels  of  the  yellow  centaury  in  the 
month  of  July,  when  the  feeds  are  full  grown.  This  is 
very  clammy  ;  it  foon  hardens  altogether  into  a  cake, 
without  any  whey  feparating  from  ft.  It  (licks  to  the 
fingers  like  birdlime,  is  of  the  colour  of  pale  amber,  and 
will  never  become  harder  than  foft  wax  if  dried  in  the 
(hade ;  but,  if  laid  in  the  fun,  it  immediately  becomes  hard 
like  refm.  Thefe  cakes  burn  like  wax,  and  emit  a  very 
pleafant  fmell.  The  great  angelica  alfo  yields  a  yellowifli 
juice  on  being  wounded ;  and  this  will  not  harden  at  all, 
but  if  kept  feveral  years  will  (till  be  foft  and  clammy, 
drawing  out  into  threads  or  half-melted  refin. 

Another  kind  of  juices  very  different  from  all  thefe,  are 
tliofe  of  a  gummy  nature.  Some  of  thefe  remain  liquid  a 
long  time,  and  are  not  to  be  dried  without  the  aftiftance 
of  heat ;  the  others  very  quickly  harden  of  themfelves, 
and  are  not  inflammable.  The  gum  of  the  juice  of  rhu- 
bdrb-leaves  foon  hardens ;  and  is  afterwards  foluble  in 
common  water,  and  fparkles  when  put  into  the  flame  of 
a  candle.  The  clufters  of  the  common  honeyfuckle  are 
full  of  a  liquid  gum.  This  they  frequently  throw  out, 
and  it  falls  upon  the  leaves,  where  it  retains  its  own  form. 
The  red  hairs  of  the  ros  folis  are  all  terminated  by  large 
bladders  of  a  thin  watery  fluid.  This  is  alfo  a  liquid  gum  j 
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it  flicks  to  the  fingers,  draws  out  into  long  threads,  and 
ftands  the  force  of  the  fun  ali  day.  In  the  centre  of  each  of 
thefe  dew-drops  there  is  a  fmall  red  bladder,  which  ftands 
immediately  on  the  fummit  of  the  red  hair,  and  contains  a 
purple  juice  which  may  be  fqueezed  out  of  it.  The  Piu- 
guicula,  or  buttervvort,  has  alfo  a  gummy  matter  on  its 
leaves  in  much  greater  quantity  than  the  ros  fobs. 

Some  plants  yield  juices  which  are  manifeftly  of  an  oily 
nature.  Thefe,  when  rubbed,  are  not  at  all  of  a  clammy 
nature,  but  make  the  fingers  glib  and  (lippery,  and  do 
not  harden  on  being  expofed  to  the  air.  If  the  ftalk  of 
elecampane  be  wounded,  there  flows  out  an  oily  juice 
fwimming  upon  a  watery  one.  The  ftaiks  of  the  hem¬ 
lock  alfo  afford  a  fimilnr  oily  liquor  fwimming  upon  the 
other;  and  in  like  manner  the  white  mullein,  the  berries 
of  ivy,  the  bay,  juniper,  dog-berry  tree,  and  the  fruit  of 
the  olive,  when  wounded,  (how  their  oil  floating  on  the 
watery  juice.  Some  of  thefe  oily  juices,  however,  harden 
into  a  kind  of  refin.  Our  ivy  yields  fuch  a  juice  very 
abundantly  ;  and  the  juice  of  the  fmall  purpled-berried 
juniper  is  of  the  fame  kind,  being  hard  and  fat,  and  not 
very  gummy.  If  the  bark  of  the  common  ivy  is  wound¬ 
ed  in  March,  there  will  ooze  out  a  toilgh  and  greafy  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  yellowifix  colour,  which,  taken  up  between  the 
fingers,  feels  not  at  all  gummy  or  (ticking,  but  melts  itt 
handling  into  a  fort  of  oil,  which  in  procefs  of  time  har¬ 
dens  and  crufts  upon  the  wounds,  and  looks  like  brown 
fugar.  It  burns  with  a  lading  flame,  and  fmells  very 
ftrong.  The  tops  of  the  wild  lettuce,  and  the  leaves’grow- 
ing  near  the  tops,  if  examined  with  a  magnifying  glafs, 
(how  a  great  number  of  fmall  bladders  or  drops  of  an  oily 
juice  of  a  brownilh  colour,  hardening  into  a  kind  of  refin  ; 
they  are  eafily  wiped  off  when  of  any  flze,  and  are  truly 
an  oily  juice  a  little  hardened.  It  is  probable  alfo,  that 
the  fine  blue  flour  or  powder,  called  the  bloom,  upon  the 
furface  of  our  common  plums,  is  no  other  than  fuch  an 
oily  juice  exudating  from  their  pores  in  fmall  particles, 
and  hardening  into  a  fort  of  refin. 

JU'ICELESS,  adj.  Dry;  without  moifture ;  without 
juice. — Divine  Providence  has  fpread  her  table  every- where  ; 
not  with  a  juicckfs  green  carpet,  but  with  fucculent  her¬ 
bage  and  nourilhing  grafs.  More. 

When  Boreas’  fpirit  blufters  fore. 

Beware  th’  inclement  heav’ns ;  now  let  the  hearth 
Crackle  with  juicelefs  boughs.  Phillips. 

JU'ICINESS, /.  Plenty  of  juice ;  fucculence. 

JU'ICY,  adj.  Moift;  full  of  juice;  fucculent. — Earth, 
being  taken  out  of  watery  woods,  will  put  forth  herbs  of 
a  fat  and  juicy  fubftance.  Bacon. 

The  mulk’s  furpafling  worth !  that,  in  its  youth, 

Its  tender  nonage,  loads  the  fpreading  boughs 
With  large  and  juicy  offspring.  Phillips . 

JUPDA.  See  Whidah. 

JUI'GNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarte :  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Sable. 

JUILLAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Correze:  nineteen  miles  weft  of  Tulle,  and  twelve  fouth- 
weft  of  Uzerches. 

JUILLAC'  le  COQ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Charente  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Cognac. 

JUILLY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Marne :  leven  miles  north-weft  of  Meaux. 

JUI'NE,  a  river  of  France,  which,  united  with  the 
Eftampes,  forms  the  Eftone. 

I'VINGHOE,  in  Buckinghamthire,  was  formerly  a 
large  market-town,  but  is  now  very  fmall  in  proportion 
to  what  it  was.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  two 
fairs  on  the  6th  of  May  and  17th  of  October?  for  cattle 
and  merchandife.  The  chief  manufactory  is  of  lace, 
wherein  about  three  hundred  perfons  are  conftantly  em¬ 
ployed.  Ivinghoe  is  fituated  at  the  fide  of  a  range  of 
large  high  chalk-hills,  which  are  covered  with  fine  green 
palture,  free  from  all  kinds  of  (hrubs  or  trees.  The  top 
i  of 
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of  the  hills  commands  a  very  extenfive  and  pleafing  pro- 
fpeft  over  the  different  counties  of  Bucks,  Herts,  Bedford, 
and  Oxon.  In  a  fine  clear  day  may  be  feen  diftinftly, 
■without  the  help  of  any  glafs,  thirty-fix  different  parifh- 
churclies  ;  the  country  being  quite  open,  and  free  from 
any  inclofures.  The  town  has  two  ftreets,  one  of  which 
goes  through  the  place,  and  the  other  branches  out  in  the 
middle,  reprefenting  the  letter  T.  The  church  is  a  good 
building,  dedicated  to  St.  Mark  ;  and  is  remarkable  for  a 
fine  ring  of  bells:  it  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  The  parifh  is  about  fourteen  miles  in  length 
and  two  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  four  hamlets. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  Herts,  meet  in  a  piece  of  land  not  twenty  yards 
afunder.  Ivinghoe  is  diftant  from  Hemelhempftead,  ten 
miles  fouth-enft  ;  Berkhampftead  feven,  fouth  ;  Chefiiam 
ten,  fouth  ;  Tring  three,  fouth  ;  Aylefbury  ten,  fouth  ; 
Wendover  eight,  fouth-weft  ;  Leighton  fix,  north;  and 
Dunftable  fix,  north-eaft.  Its  diftance  from  London  is 
thirty-four  miles  fouth-eaft. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a  very  fine 
wood,  remarkable  for  its  trees  and  high  fituation,  as  it 
may  be  feen  from  Portfmouth,  and  from  out  of  Derbyfhire, 
and  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  diftance.  The  wood 
and  hills  are  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  hills  is  one  of  the  four  old  Ro¬ 
man  roads  called  the  Ickenild-way,  which  runs  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  from  Portfmouth  to  Tinmouth  Avon. 
About  two  miles  from  the  town,  at  a  place  called  Bobuvn, 
is  faid  to  be  the  firft  fpring  riling  of  the  river  Thames; 
the  fprings  divide  within  ten  yards  of  each  other,  one  Tun¬ 
ing  due  eaft,  and  the  other  weft.  This  place  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  ufed  for  a  burial-place,  as  feveral  Ikele- 
tons  of  human  bodies  have  been  taken  up;  and  one  in 
particular  about  ten  years  fince,  feven  feet  in  length,  and 
all  the  bones  perfect. 

About  three  miles  from  the  town  is  Aftridge,  the  feat 
of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  which  was  a  very  ancient  mo- 
naftery.  In  the  centre  of  the  houfe,  in  a  fine  fquare,  is  a 
large  bafon  of  water,  where  Jonas  is  reprefented  coining 
out  of  the  whale’s  belly;  and  round  this  are  fine  cloillers, 
with  hiftorical  paintings,  but  they  are  in  a  ruinous  ltate, 
and  are  faid  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity.  Within  the 
houfe  is  a  bed  and  chair  the  work  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
wrought  in  fine  needle-work.  About  one  mile  from  hence 
is  an  ancient  nunnery  ;  the  manor  belonging  to  which  is 
luppofed  to  be  the  moll;  extenfive  in  this  kingdom,  as  it 
is  near  forty  miles  in  length.  From  Aftridge  to  this  mo- 
naftery  is  about  a  mile  ;  and  there  is  a  lubterraneous  paf- 
fage  communicating  one  to  the  other. 

One  mile  from  Ivinghoe,  is  a  hill  called  Wadden,  where 
the  ancient  Britons  burnt  facrifices  ;  from  which  may  be 
feen  fix  others,  all  dedicated  to  the  days  of  the  week.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  hill  is  a  large  ditch  cut,  faid  to  have 
parted  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  and  the  Eaft  Angles,  when 
the  kingdom  was  tjivided. 

Other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ivinghoe  are, 
Ivinghoe  Alton,  one  mile  from  thence ;  Edlilborough,  two ; 
.Morthall,  two  ;  Eaton  Bray,  three  ;  Totteringhoe,  four  ; 
Dagnall,  four;  Ringftiall,  three;  Litrle  Gaddefden,  four; 
Aldbury,  three  ;  Pitftone,  one  ;  Marfwath,  two  ;  Long- 
mafton,  four  ;  Putnam,  four ;  Cheddington,  two  ;  Win- 
grove,  fix;  Craffton,  fix;  Mentmore,  three;  Ledbain, 
three  ;  Wing,  fix  ;  Afcot,  five  ;  Horton,  three  ;  Slapton, 
three  ;  Sealbroot,  two  ;  Stocks,  near  Aldbury,  two  ;  and 
Penly,  three. 

JU'JUB.E-TREE.  See  Rhamnus. 

With  her  the  jujube-tree,  a  milder  plant, 

Which  (though  offenlive  thorns  Die  does  not  want) 

In  peace  and  mirth  alone  does  pleafure  take. 

Her  flow’rs  at  fealts  the  genial  garlands  make. 

Her  wood  the  harp,  that  keeps  the  guefts  awake.  Tate. 

JUJU' I,  a  river  of  South  America,  which  rifes  one 
hundred  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Omaguaca,  by  which 
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name  it  is  at  firft  called ;  till,  being  joined  by  feveral  fmall 
rivers  at  St.  Salvador,  it  takes  the  name  of  Jujui.  On  the 
borders  of  the  province  of  Chaco,  it  joins  the  Vermejo  in 
lat.  24..  50.  S.  Its  whole  courfe  is  fouth-eaft  nearly  three 
hundred  miles. 

JUJUMO'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sumbulpour :  twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Sumbul- 
pour. 

JU'KAN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  twenty 
miles  weft  of  Noanagur. 

To  JUKE,  v.  7i.  [from  jucher ,  Fr.]  To  perch;  to  fettle 
on  any  thing,  as  birds. 

JUKE,/,  in  falconry,  the  neck  of  any  bird  which  the 
hawk  preys  upon. 

JU'KING,  f.  The  acl  of  perching  as  a  hawk  or  other 
bird.  In  the  Scotch  dialefl,  the  acf  of  bending  the  head 
in  complacency. — Two  afles  travelled;  the  one  laden  with 
oats,  the  other  with  money  :  the  money-merchant  was  fo 
proud  of  his  truft,  that  he  went  juking  and  tolling  of  his 
head.  LEJlrange. 

JU'KUM,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  :  thirty- 
two  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Goldingen. 

JU'LAP.  See  Julep. 

JUL'BACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  with  a  caftle :  four 
miles  weft  of  Braunau,  and  eight  north-north-eaft  of  Burk- 
haufen. 

IULE,  [jo!,  Gothic,  fignifying  a  fumptuous  treat.]  A 
religious  feftival,  firft  among  the  Heathens,  andnfterwards 
among  Chriftians.  By  the  latter  it  was  given  to  Chrift- 
mas  ;  which  is  ftill  known  under  the  name  of  lul,  or  Yool , 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Sweden ;  nay,  even  in 
the  north  of  Britain,  and  whence  the  month  of  Januarius 
by  the  Saxons  was  ftyled  Giuli,  or  the  Feftival.  As  this 
feaft  had  originally  been  dedicated  by  our  heathen  ancef- 
tors  to  the  Sun,  their  fupreme  deity ;  fo  the  Chriftians^ 
for  the  purpofe  of  engaging  the  minds  of  their  Ethnic 
(gentile)  brethren,  ordered  it  fhould  be  celebrated  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  birth  of  Chrift;  and  thus  it  has  been  through 
ages  a  feaft  of  joy  and  entertainment.  We  are  indebted 
to  Procopius  for  the  firft  account  of  this  feaft. 

JU'LEP,  or  Ju'lap,  /  [Arab,  julapium,  low  La t.  julep, 
Fr.]  Julap  is  an  extemporaneous  form  of  medicine,  made 
of  fimple  and  compound  water  fweetened,  and  ferves  for 
a  vehicle  to  other  forms  not  fo  convenient  to  take  alone. 
Ouincy. — If  any  part  of  the  after-birth  be  left,  endeavour 
the  bringing  that  away ;  and  by  good  fudorifics  and  cor¬ 
dials  expel  the  venom,  and  contemperate  the  heat  and 
acrimony  by  julaps  and  emulfions.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 
Behold  this  cordial  julap  here, 

That  flames  and  dances  in  his  cryftal  bounds 

With  fpirits  of  balm  and  fragrant  fyrups  mixt.  -  Milton. 

A  julep  is  generally  only  a  vehicle  for  other  articles,  to 
render  them  more  eafy  in  the  ftomach,  or  more  effeftual ; 
fo  that  they  fliould  not  only  be  agreeable,  but  concur 
with  the  intention  of  the  principal  medicine.  This  form 
is  often  named  after  the  material  ufed,  as  Julepum  e  cam- 
phora,  creta,  mofcho,  &c. 

JULE'TA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermania :  thirty- 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Nykioping. 

JUL'FA.  See  Zulpha. 

JUL'FAR,  or  Dsjulfar,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Oman,  fituated  in  a  bay  of  the  Perlian  Gulf  : 
160  miles  north- weft  of  Malkat,  and  100  north-weft  of 
Oman.  Lat.  a6.  3.  N.  Ion.  57.  E. 

JULGANOO',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Candeifli : 
forty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Burhampour. 

JULGONG',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Aurungabad  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Aurungabad. 

•  JU'LIA,  a  woman’s  name. 

JU'LIA,  a  daughter  of  Julius  Caefar,  by  Cornelia,  fa¬ 
mous  for  her  perfonal  charms  and  for  her  virtues.  She  mafip 
ried  Cornelius  Caepio,  whom  her  father  obliged  her  to  di¬ 
vorce  to  marry  Pompey  the  Great.  Her  amiable  difpoii- 
tion  more  ftrongly  cemented  the  friendfiiip  of  the  father 

and 
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and  of  the  fon-in-law;  but  her  fudden  death  in  child-bed, 
B.  C.  53,  broke  all  ties  of  intimacy  and  relationlhip,  and 
foon  produced  a  civil  war.  Plutarch. 

JU'LIA,  the  mother  of  M.  Antony,  vvhofe  humanity 
is  greatly  celebrated  in  hiving  her  brother-in-law  J.  Ca;- 
iar  from  the. cruel  profecutions  of  her  fon. 

JU'LIA,  the  only  daughter  of  the  emperor  Auguftus, 
remarkable  for  her  beauty,  genius,  and  debaucheries.  She 
'Vra.s  tenderly  loved  by  her  father,  who  gave  her  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Marcell  us  ;  after  whofe  death  the  was  given  to 
Agrippa,  by  whom  fhe  had  five  children.  She  became  a 
fecond  time  a  widow,  and  was  married  to  Tiberius.  Her 
lafcivioufnefs  and  debaucheries  fo  difgufted  her  hufband, 
that  he  retired  from  the  court  of  the  emperor;  and  Au¬ 
guftus,  informed  of  her  luftful  propenfities  and  infamy, 
banilhed  her  from  his  fight,,  and  confined  her  in  a  fmall 
ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Campania.  She  was  ftarved  to  death, 
A.D.  14.,  by  order  of  Tiberius,  who  had  fucceeded  Au¬ 
guftus  as  emperor  of  Rome. 

JU'LIA,  a  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
born  in  the  ifland  of  Lefbos,  A.D.  17.  She  married  a  fe- 
nator  called  M.  Vinucius,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  moll  unbounded  favours  in  the  court  of  her 
brother  Caligula,  who  is  accufed  of  being  her  firft  feducer. 
She  was  banilhed  by  Caligula,  on  fufpicion  of  confpiracy. 
Claudius  recalled  her;  but  fhe  was  foon  after  banilhed  by 
the  powerful  intrigues  of  Mefl'alina,  and  put  to  death 
about  the  24th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  no  ftranger  to 
the  debaucheries  of  the  age,  and  fhe  proftituted  herfelf  as 
freely  to  the  meaneft  of  the  people  as  to  the  nobler  com¬ 
panions  of  her  brother’s  extravagance.  Seneca,  as  fome 
fuppofe,  was  banilhed  to  Corfica  for  having  feduced  her. 

JU'LIA  DOM'NA,  fecond  wife  of  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus,  was  a  native  of  Emefa  in  Syria,  and  daughter  to  Baf- 
fianus,  prieft  oY  the  fun.  Severus  is  faid  to  have  married 
her  before  he  came  to  the  empire,  becaufe  he  had  heard 
that  her  horofcope  promifed  that  Ihe  fhould  arrive  at  the 
“royal  dignity.  She  polfeffed  other  qualities  which  made 
her  deferving  of  an  exalted  ftation  5  beauty  and  wit,  united 
with  uncommon  ftrength  of  mind  and  loundnefs  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Her  accomplifhments  made  little  impreliion  upon 
the  Item  and  jealous  character  of  her  hulband  ;  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  was  conjugal  fidelity  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  her  vir¬ 
tues.  When  Plautianus  had  acquired  the  entire  confi¬ 
dence  of  Severus,  his  haughtinefs  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  the  emprefs,  and  a  declared  enmity  broke  out  between 
them.  -  He  excited  fufpicions  againft  her  in  the  mind  of 
the  emperor,  and  caufed  feveral  ladies  of  rank  among  her 
intimates  to  be  put  to  the  torture  ;  fo  that  Ihe  found  it 
neceflary  for  her  fafety  to  withdraw  from  all  public. affairs, 
and  occupy  herfelf  in  the  ftudy  of  letters  and  philofophy. 
She  invited  to  her  court  men  diftinguilhed  for  literary  re¬ 
putation  ;  and  it  was  at  her  requeit  that  Philoftratus 
wrote  the  life  of  that  lingular  perfon,  Apollonius  of  Tyana. 
After  the  death  of  Severus  in  21 1,  Ihe  ufed  her  influence 
to  reconcile  and  preferve  in  friendlhip  her  two  fons  Cara- 
calla  and  Geta.  She  oppofed  the  diviiion  of  the  empire 
between  them  ;  but  was  fo  far  from  being  able  to  ef¬ 
fect  their  fraternal  union,  that  Ihe  was  foon  witnefs  to  the 
fhocking  cataftrophe  of  Geta,  ftabbed  in  her  arms  by  his 
brother’s  orders.  It  was  a  cruel  addition  to  her  borrow 
that  Ihe  was  not  even  permitted  to  weep  over  her  murdered 
fon.  Ambition,  however,  appears  in  her  difpofition  to 
have  predominated  over  her  tendernefs,  and  Ihe  was  flat¬ 
tered  by  the  lhare  Caracalla  gave  her  in  the  government, 
and  by  his  attention  to  place  her  name  along  with  his  in 
his  letters  to  the  fenate  and  people.  This  deference  was, 
however,  mo-re  apparent  than  real,  and  Ihe  was  not  able 
to  prevent  him  from  pra<5Hfing  thole  follies  and  enormities 
which  led  to  his  ruin.  His  death  plunged  her  into  the 
deepeft  affliction.  She  beat  her  breaft,  and  broke  out  into 
violent  inveCtives  againft  his  fucceffor,  Macrinus.  But, 
finding  Ihe  was  (till  treated  as  an  emprefs,  Ihe  confoled 
herfelf  with  the  hopes  of  a  return  to  power,  and  began  to 
enter  into  intrigues  for  that  purpofe.  Macrinus,  when 
’Vet.  XI,  No.  772. 
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informed  of  them,  ordered  her  to  quit  Antioch;  and  her 
death  foon  followed,  in  217.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
Ihe  haftened  her  own  dilfolution  ;  but  whether  it  was  from 
the  orders  of  Macrinus,  or  to  free  herfelf  from  the  pains 
of  a  cancer,  that  (lie  abftained  from  food,  is  not  afcertained. 
Her  name  has  been  tranfmitted  to  polterity  by  the  adula¬ 
tion  of  the  learned,  as  the  patronefs  of  every  art,  and  the 
friend  of  every  man  of  genius  in  her  time. 

JULI'ACUM,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  Juliers, 
which  fee. 

JU'LIAN,  a  Roman  emperor,  ftyled  the  Apoflale,  be¬ 
caufe  be  profeffed  the  Chriftian  religion  before  he  afcend- 
ed  the  throne,  but  afterwards  openly  embraced  Paganifrn, 
and  endeavoured  to  abolilh  Chriftianity.  He  made  no 
ufe  of  violence,  however,  for  this  purpofe  ;  for  he  knew 
.  that  violent  meafures  had  always  rendered  it  more  flou- 
rifhing ;  he  therefore  behaved  with  a  politic  mildnefs  to 
the  Chriftians  ;  recalled  all  who  had  been  banilhed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  religion  under  the  reign  of  Conftantius  ;  and 
undertook  to  pervert  them  by  his  cardies,  and  by  tempo¬ 
ral  advantages  and  mortifications  covered  over  by  artful 
pretences  ;  but  he  forbade  Chriftians  to  plead  before  courts 
of  juftice,  or  to  enjoy  any  public  employments.  He  even 
prohibited  their  teaching  polite  literature;  well  knowing 
the  great  advantages  they  drew  from  profane  authors  in 
their  attacks  upon  Paganifrn  and  irreligion.  Though  he 
on  all  occafions  Ihowed  a  foverejgn  contempt  for  the 
Chriftians,  whom  he  always  called  Galileans ,  yet  he  was 
fenfible  of  the  advantage  they  obtained  by  their  virtue 
and  the  purity  of  their  manners;  and  therefore  inceflantly 
propofed  their  example  to  the  Pagan  priefts.  At  laft, 
however,  when  he  found  that  all  other  methods  fail¬ 
ed,  he  gave  public  employments  to  the  rnoft  cruel  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Chriftians ;  when  the  cities  in  moft  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  were  filled  with  tumults  and  feditions,  and  many 
of  them  were  put  to  death  :  though  it  has  been  pleaded 
by  Julian’s  apologifts,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  Chriftians 
furniftied  fufficient  pretence  for  moft  of  his  proceedings 
againft  them,  and  the  animofities  among  themfelves  fur¬ 
niftied  him  with  the  means  ;  that  they  were  continually 
prone  to  fsdition,  and  made  a  merit  of  infulting  the  pub¬ 
lic  worfhip ;  and,  finally,  that  they  made  no  temple  of 
declaring,  that  want  of  numbers  alone  prevented  them 
from  engaging  in  an  open  rebellion.  Hiftorians  mention, 
that  Julian  attempted  to  prove  the  falfehood  of  our  Lord’s 
prednflion  with  refpeft  to  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ;  and 
refolved  to  have  that  edifice  rebuilt  by  the  Jews,  about 
three  hundred  years  after  its  deftruftion  by  Titus  ;  but 
all  their  endeavours  ferved  only  the  more  perfectly  to  ve¬ 
rify  what  had  been  foretold  by  Jefus  Chrift  ;  for  the  Jews, 
who  had  affembled  from  all  parts  to  Jerufalem,  digging 
the  foundations,  flames  of  fire  burft  forth  and  confumed 
the  tvorkmen.  See  the  article  Jerusalem,  vol.  x.  p.  781. 
However,  the  Jews,  who  were  oblfinately  bent  on  accom- 
pliflling  that  work,  made  feveral  attempts  ;  but  it  is  laid, 
that  all  who  endeavoured  to  lay  the  foundations  perilhed 
by  thele  flames,  which  at  lali  obliged  them  entirely  to 
abandon  the  work.  Julian,  being  mortally  wounded  in  a 
battle  with  the  Perfians,  died  the  following  night,  June  26, 
363,  aged  32.  For  a  particular  account  of  his  reign  and 
exploits,  fee  the  article  Rome. 

No  prince  wars  ever  more  differently  reprefented  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors ;  on  which  account  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
true  judgment  of  his  real  character.  It  mull,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  learned,  liberal,  temperate, 
brave,  vigilant,  and  a  lover  of  juftice;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  apoftatifed  to  Paganifrn;  was  an  enemy  to 
the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and  was,  in  fact,  a  perfecutor, 
though  not  of  the  moft  fanguinary  clafs.  We  have  feveral 
of  his  difeourfes  or  orations  ;  fome  of  his  Letters  ;  a  trea- 
tife  intitled  Mlfopogon ,  which  is  a  fatire  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Antioch  ;  and  “  The  Caefars,”  which,  in  the  form  of  a 
fable,  freely  difeufles  the  characters  of  feveral  of  the  em¬ 
perors,  his  predecelfors  :  of  thefe  he  gives  the  fuperiority 
to  Marcus  Antoninus,  whom  he  made  his  model  in  his. 
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religious  and  philofophical  quality;  although  m  temper 
he  greatly  differed  from  him.  Of  the  works  of  Julian, 
an  elaborate  edition  was  given  by  the  learned  Spanheim, 
Gr.  and  Lat.  folio,  Lipf.  1696.  The  Casfars  have  been 
printed  feparately  ;  the  bed  edition  is  Heufinger’s,  Gotha, 
Syo.  1741-.  An  Englifh  tranflation  of  all  Julian’s  Works, 
with  a  life,  notes,  &c.  was  publiihed  by  J.  Duncombe, 
M.  A.  8vo.  1 79^* 

JU'LIAN,  a  learned  Italian  prelate  in  the  fifth  century, 
an  opponent  of  St.  Auguftine  on  the  fuhjefts  of  original 
lin,  predeftination,  See.  was  the  fon  of  Memor  bifhop  of 
Capua,  and  born  before  the  year  386.  Memor  was  the  in¬ 
timate  friend  of  St.  Auguftine,  who,  as  appears  from  his 
thirty-firft  letter,  entertained  a  great  regard  for  the  fubjedt 
of  this  letter,  and  ltrongly  preffed  his  father  to  fend  him 
to  him  into  Africa.  Julian  ftudied  divinity  at  firft  under 
Pelagius,  either  in  Rome  or  in  Sicily,  and  afterwards  un¬ 
der  Theodore  of  Mopf'ueftia  ;  and,  having  been  admitted 
into  orders,  was  appointed  deacon  to  his  father.  He  fiiled 
this  poll  in  the  year  408  ;  but  in  the  year  416  he  was  railed 
to  the  epifcopal  dignity  by  pope  Innocent  I.  and  appointed 
to  the  fee  of  Eclane,  a  city  fituated  between  Campania 
and  Apulia.  He  had  embraced  the  Pelagian  dodtrine,  and 
was  fo  fully  convinced  of  its  truth,  that  he  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  fay,  that,  if  Pelagius  himfelf  lliould  renounce  it, 
he  would  not.  Julian  is  faid  not  to  have  made  his  opi¬ 
nions  public  during  the  life  of  Innocent ;  but  under  the 
pontificate  of  Zofinnis,  about  the  year  417,  when  that  pope 
lent  a  circular  letter  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  Chriltian 
world,  anathematizing  the  tenets  of  Pelagius,  Julian  and 
feventeen  other  prelates  refufed  to  fubferibe  to  it.  On 
this  occafion  Julian  wrote  two  letters  to  Zofimus,  one  of 
which  was  figned  by  all  of  them,  and  contained  a  confef- 
iion  of  their  faith,  with  a  declaration  of  their  appeal  in 
defence  of  their  opinions  to  an  oecumenical  council.  This 
appeal  fo  highly  exafperated  Zofimus,  that,  in  a  council 
haitily  affembled  at  Rome,  he  condemned  anew  Pelagius 
and  Caeleftinus,  and  with  them  Julian  and  the  other  pre¬ 
lates  who  had  figned  the  Confelfion  of  Faith,  declaring 
them  degraded,  as  heretics,  from  the  epifcopal  dignity. 
Julian’s  letters  contained  alfo  attacks  on  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Auguftine  concerning  original  fin,  and  were  fent  to 
that  prelate,  who  wrote  four  books  in  reply  to  them.  In 
the  year  1419,  Julian,  having  met  with  the  firft  book  of 
St.  Auguftine  concerning  concupifcence  and  marriage, 
wrote  four  books  againft  it ;  a  little  after  which  he  was  ba- 
nifhed  from  Italy  by  an  imperial  edifft,  and  compelled  to 
retire  into  the  Eaft.  He  took  Ihelter  with  his  friend  The¬ 
odore,  bifhop  of  Mopfueftia,  and  there  wrote,  if  we  may 
credit  M.  Mercator,  eight  books  againft  Auguftine’s  fe- 
cond  book  of  concupifcence  and  marriage,  as  well  as  other 
pieces  in  defence  of  his  principles.  This  retreat  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  in  the  year  423,  having  been  condemned 
for  herefy  in  a  fynod  of  the  Cilician  bilhops.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  went  to  Conftantinople.  A  memorial, 
however,  which  Marius  Mercator  prefented  to  the  emperor 
Theodofius  in  the  year  429,  produced  fuch  prejudices 
againft  him,  that  he  -was  banifhed  from  Conftantinople; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  condemned  in  a  fynod 
which  pope  Casleftine  held  at  Rome.  He  was  afterwards 
condemned  by  the  oecumenical  council  of  Ephefus,  in  43 1 . 
From  this  time  he  wandered  about  from  place  to  place, 
till  at  length  he  found  an  afylum  in  Sicily,  where  he  is 
laid  to  have  gained  his  livelihood  by  keeping  a  fchool. 
Under  the  papacy  of  Sixtus  III.  in  439,  he  made  frefii  ef¬ 
forts  to  be  restored  to  his  bifhopric  ;  but  without  fuccefs, 
as  no  perfuafions  could  induce  him  to  abjure  the  fenti- 
meuts  which  he  thought  to  be  true,  or  to  fubferibe  to 
tliofe  which  he  conceived  to  be  falfe.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  uncertain.  He  poffeffed  a  bold  and  lively  genius, 
was  well  verled  in  the  different  branches  of  polite  learn¬ 
ing,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  facred  Scripture,  un¬ 
commonly  eloquent,  and,  according  to  the  teltimony  of 
Gt-nnadius,  before  he  avowed  his  attachment  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Pelagius  was  conlidered  to  be  one  of  the  moll 
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learned  doctors  of  the  church.  He  was  alfo  celebrated  for 
his  piety,  benevolence,  and  charity ;  but  all  thefe  good  qua¬ 
lities  and  endowments  could  not  atone  for  his  fuppofed 
want  of  orthodoxy.  We  have  only  fragments  of  his  works 
remaining,  one  of  which,  containing  the  confeflion  of 
faith  above  mentioned,  was  publiihed  at  Paris,  in  a  lepa- 
rate  form,  by  father  Garner,  in  1668,  oeftavo,  with  notes, 
a  defence  of  Julian,  and  three  long  differtations.  The 
reft  are  fcattered  throughout  the  works  of  St.  Auguftine, 
Marius  Mercator,  &c. 

JU'LIAN,  a  faint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and  an  illuf- 
trious  Spanilh  prelate  in  the  feventh  century,  according 
to  Mariana,  in  the  lixlh  chapter  of  his  Hiftory  of  Spain, 
was  of  Jewilh  defeent,  and  the  difciple  of  Eugenius  II. 
one  of  his  predeceifors  in  the  lee  of  Toledo.  To  that  high 
dignity  he  was  ordained  in  the  year  680,  and  afterwards 
presided  at  different  councils  held  in  that  city,  in  681,  683, 
684,  and  688.  He  died  in  690,  efteemed  as  the  molt  learn¬ 
ed  ornament  of  the  church  in  his  time,  and  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  his  piety,  virtues,  and  amiable  manners.  He 
was  the  author  of,  1.  Prognofticorum  futuri  Sseculi,  leu 
de  Origine  Mortis  humanas,  de  Receptaculis  Animarumads 
Relurrectione,  &  Extremo  Judicio,  Lib.  III.  publilhed,by 
Cochleus  at  Leipfic,  in  1535,  and  are  inferted  in  the  ele¬ 
venth  volume  of  the  Bibi.  Pa.tr.  2.  De  Demonftratione 
Sextae  iEtatis,  live  Chriiti  Adventu,  adverfus  Judseos,  Lib, 
III.  ad  Ervigium  Regem,  inferted  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  Orthodoxogr.  SS.  Patr.  3.  Hiftoria  Wambae  Regis 
Gothorum  Expeditione,  qua  rebellantem  Pauium  Ducem 
Narbonenfem  debeilavit,  edited  in  the  firft  volume  of 
Chefne’s  Script.  Franc. 

Cave  fays,  that  this  prelate  avas  alfo  known  by  the  name 
of  Pomerius.  He  is,  however,  to  be  diftinguilhed  from 
Julian  Pomerius,  who  flourilhed  in  the  fifth  century, 
was  a  Moor  by  birth,  and  afterwards  ordained  a  prelbyter 
at  Arles.  He  is  highly  commended  by  Gennadius,  for  the 
fanftity  of  his  life,  and  his  learned  ufeful  works,  of  which 
he  mentions  the  titles  of  different  pieces,  now  loft.  The 
only  treatife  of  his  in  exiftence,  is  entitled,  De  Vita  con- 
templativa,  five  de  futurse  Vita;  Contemplatione,  vel  de 
attuali  Converfatione,  Lib.  III.  which  is  analyzed  by  Du- 
pin.  This  treatife  was  firft  publiihed  among  St.  Prolper’s 
works,  under  whofe  name  it  was  quoted  for  more  than 
eight  hundred  years.  The  teftimony,  however,  of  Gen¬ 
nadius,  and  Ifidore,  which  is  corroborated  by  that  of  fe- 
veral  ancient  manuscripts,  obliges  us  to  aferibe  it  to  this 
author. 

JU'LIAN  (St.),  a  harbour  on  the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  in 
South  America,  where  Ihips  bound  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
ufually  touch  for  refrefliment.  Lat.  48,  51.  S.  Ion.  65. 
10.  W. 

JU'LIAN  CAL'ENDAR,  is  that  depending  on,  and 
connected  with,  the  Julian  year  and  account  of  time  ;  fo 
called  from  Julius  Caefar,  by  whom  it  was  eftablilhed.  See 
Calendar,  vol.  iii. 

JU'LIAN  E'POCH,  is  that  of  the  inftitution  of  the  Ju¬ 
lian  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  began  the  46th 
year  before  Chrift. 

JU'LIAN  PE'RIOD,  is  a  cycle  of  7980  confecutive 
years,  invented  by  Julius  Scaliger,  from  whom  it  was 
named  ;  though  fome  fay  his  name  was  Jofeph  Scaliger,  and 
that  it  was  called  the  Julian  period,  becaufe  he  made  ufe 
of  the  Julian  year.  See  the  article  Chronology,  vol.  iv. 
p.  538.  Scaliger  fixed  the  beginning  of  this  period  764. 
years  before  the  creation,  or  rather  the  period  naturally 
reduces  to  that  year,  taking  the  numbers  of  the  three 
given  cycles  as  he  then  found  them;  and,  accounting  3950 
years  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Chrift,  this  makes 
the  ilt  year  of  the  Chriltian  era  anfwer  to  the  4714th  year 
of  the  Julian  period.  Archbilhop  Uflier  makes  4004  years 
from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Chrift,  anfwering  to  the 
Julian  year  710.  See  Chronology,  vol.  iv.  p.  540.  In 
either  cafe,  therefore,  to  find  the  year  of  this  period  an- 
fwering  to  any  propofed  year  of  Chrift,  to  the  eonftant 
number  4713  add  the  given  year  of  Chrift,  and  the  Ann 
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will  be  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  :  thus,  to  4713  ad¬ 
ding  1812,  the  fum  6535,  is  the  year  of  this  period  for 
theyear  of  Chrift  1812.  Hence  the  (li  ft  revolution  of  the 
Julian  period  will  not  be  completed  till  the  year  of  Chrift 
3267,  after  which  a  new  revolution  of  this  period  will 
commence. 

JU'LIAN  YE'AR.  See  Chronology,  vol.  iv.  p.  533. 

JULIA'NA,  a  woman’s  name. 

JU'LIEN  (Simon),  an  eminent  modern  French  painter, 
and  member  of  the  ancient  academy  of  painting  at  Paris. 
He  was  born  at  Toulon  in  the  year  1736  ;  and  died  at 
Paris  on  the  23d  of  February,  1800,  aged  fixty-four.  He 
was  firft  a  pupil  of  Dandre  Baidoti  at  Marleilles,  and  af¬ 
terwards  of  Carlo  Vanloo  at  Paris,  when,  having  gained 
the  prize  of  the  academy,  he  was  fent  to  the  French  fchool 
at  Rome  under  Natoire.  The  viewing  the  ancient  and 
modern  chef-d’ceuvres  of  that  city,  determined  him  to  aban¬ 
don  the  manner  which  they  taught  at  Paris,  and  to  give 
himfelf  up  to  that  of  the  great  matters  of  Italy.  This  bold 
change  was  a  trait  of  genius  that  aftonifhed  his  comrades, 
and  obtained  him  the  name  of  Julien  the  Apo/late,  to  dif- 
tinguifti  him  from  the  other  three  Juliens  of  the  fame 
fchool.  Fie  advanced  rapidly  in  the  department  of  hifto- 
rical  painting,  his  fucceffes  in  which  occafioned  him  to  pro¬ 
long  his  ftay  at  Rome,  where  he  pafled  ten  years.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Paris,  he  loon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  there  by 
feveral  valuable  works.  He  painted  for  the  hotel  of  the 
princefs  Kinfki  a  St.  Dominic,  and  feveral  decorations  for 
ceilings,  mentioned  in  theRecueil  des  Curiofites  de  Paris, 
and  which  attracted  the  attention  of  connoilfeurs  and  ftran- 
gers.  Among  the  works  which  he.  expofed  to  the  aca¬ 
demy,  when  nominated  a  member,  was  the  Triumph  of 
Aurelian,  executed  for  the  due  de  la  Rochefoucault.  In 
the  laloon  of  St.  Louis,  in  1788,  he  exhibited  his  picture, 
reprefenting  Study  fpreading  her  flowers  over  Time,,  a 
work  of  admirable  compofltion,  and  which  for  colouring 
might  be  compared  with  the  belt  paintings  of  Lafofle. 
This  picture  was  fent  into  England,  Where  the  print  of  it 
remains  at  this  time.  A  little  before  the  revolution,  Ju¬ 
lien  finifhed  a  picture  the  fubjeCt  of  which  was  Aurora 
quitting  the  arms  of  Titan,  riling  up  in  his  Car,  and  fcat- 
tering  the  dew  and  flowers  on  the  earth.  This  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  academy  on  his  admiiflon,  but,  as  that  fo- 
ciety  was  deftreyed,  Julien  kept  the  piffure,  and  it  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  his  luccelfors.  The  laft  important  work 
that  Julien  executed,  was  an  altar-piece  for  the  chapel  of 
the  archbilhop  of  Paris  at  Conflans,  reprefenting  St.  An¬ 
thony  in  a  trance.  He  has  left  a  great  many  valuable 
drawings  behind  him,  which  will  further  contribute  to 
tranfrnit  his  talents  and  his  memory  to  pofterity. 

JULIEN'NE.  See  Neybe. 

JIFLIERS  (duchy  of),  late  a  country  of  Germany,  at 
prefent  annexed  to  France,  forming  a  portion  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Roer.  Before  the  late  war,  it  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  electorate  of  Cologne  and  the  Rhine,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  territories  of  Blankenheim  and  Schleiden,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  bilhopric  of  Liege;  the  duchy  of  Gueldres, 
and  theMeufe.  This  country  enjoys  a  fruitful  foil,  which 
produces  all  forts  of  corn  in  abundance,  together  with 
good  meadow  and  pafture  land.  The  breed  of  cattle  here 
is  confiderable  ;  and  in  particular  it  has  a  good  breed  of 
horfes,  which  are  partly  fent  to  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  and  partly  to  France.  Much  wood  alfo  is  cultivated 
here,  and  linen  manufactured.  Near  Efchweller  is  found 
ftone-coal.  In  this  country  are  tvventy-fix  towns,  andabout 
eleven  freedoms  and  boroughs.  In  the  tenth  century,  Ju- 
Jiers  was  governed  by  a  count;  in  the  year  1337,  it  was 
ereCted  into  a  margravate;  and  in  1356,  into  a  dukedom; 
after  pafling  through  the  power  of  feveral  families,  it 
came,  in  the  year  1742,  by  agreement  with  the  king  of 
Pruflia,  together  with  Berg  and  Ravenftein,  to  the  houfe 
of  Sulzbach,  elector  palatine.  Neither  Juliers  nor  Berg 
had  a  voice  in  the  college  of  princes.  To  the  inpofts, 
however,  Juliers  was  charged  iu  the  matricula  639  florins. 
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45  kruitzers ;  and  Berg,  284  florins,  4kruitzers.  Both 
duchies  together  paid  for  each  chamber  term  676  rix- 
dollars,  26^  kruitzers. 

JU'LIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Roer,  late  a  city  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the  Roer.  It  is  faid  to  have 
received  its  name  from  the  Romans.  It  is  lmall  but  ftrong, 
and  has  a  regular  citadel.  It  contains  a  church  and  a 
convent.  Without  the  walls  are  a  Calvinift  and  a  Luthe¬ 
ran  church.  This  city  furrendered  at  dilcretion  to  the 
troops  of  the  French  republic  in  October  1794,  after  a 
battle  between  the  Auftrians  and  the  French,  in  which 
the  former  loft  upwards  of  400  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
and  800  prifoners.  The  arfenal  was  well  provided,  and 
furnifned  with  fixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  5o,ooolbs.  of 
powder  :  twenty-two  miles  weft  of  Cologne,  and  tbirty- 
leven  north-eaft  of  Liege.  Lat.  50.  54.  N.  Ion.  6.  18.  E. 

JULIET  (Mount),  in  North  America,  lies  on  the 
north  fide  of  Illinois  river,  oppofite  the  place  where  that 
river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Theakiki  and  Plein  ri¬ 
vers.  The  middle  of  Mount  Juliet  is  in  lat.  43.  5.  N. 
Ion.  88.  44.  W. 

JULIFUN'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Dentila  :  ten  miles  weft  of  Baniferile. 

JU'LII,  a  family  of  Alba,  brought  to  Rome  by  Romu¬ 
lus,  where  they  loon  rofe  to  the  greateft  honours  of  the 
ftate.  Julius  Casfar  and  Auguftus  were  of  this  family  5 
and  it  was  faid,  perhaps  through  flattery,  that  they  were 
lineally  defeended  from  Asneas,  the  founder  of  Lavinium„ 

JU'LIO,  J  A  Spanilh  or  Italian  coin,  in  value  about 
fixpence. 

JU'LIQ,  a  mountain  of  the  Grifons,  north  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Engadine  :  eight  miles  fouth-weit  of  Zulz. 

JU'LIO  ROMA'NO,  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  at 
Rome  in  1492.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  parentage,  ex¬ 
cept  that  his  family-name  was  Pipi.  Fie  was  educated  in 
the  fchool  of  Raphael,  of  whom  he  became  the  favourite 
difciple.  That  great  painter  entrufted  him  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  fome  of  his  fineft  defigns,  and  he  is  faid  to  have 
put  in  them  more  fire  and  aCtion  than  was  ufual  with  the 
mafter  himfelf.  When  left  to  his  own  guidance,  Julio 
difplayed  a  great  fertility  of  invention  and  grandeur  of 
tafte,  joined  with  a  fund  of  erudition,  and  acquaintance 
with  every  branch  of  the  art;  but  at  the  fame  time  ah  ex¬ 
travagance  and  wildnefs  of  fancy,  and  ideas  rather  drawn 
from  the  ftudy  of  the  antique  than  of  nature.  His  co¬ 
louring  was  defective,  and  marked  with  a  predominance 
of  the  red  and  black,  and  his  manner  was  hard  and  dry. 
Hence  he  is  more  valued  for  his  defigns  than  his  finilhed 
paintings.  His  works,  however,  are  always  charaCteriled 
by  fpirit  and  an  air  of  greatnefs,  and  he  maintains  a  c;ju- 
fpicuous  place  among  the  men  of  genius  in  his  profelfion. 

After  the  death  of  Raphael,  who  made  him  one  of  his 
heirs,  he  was  engaged  to  finifh  t he  works  commenced  un¬ 
der  him,  particularly  the  hall  of  Conltaritine  in  the  Vati¬ 
can.  He  then  took  a  houfe  of  his  own,  and  painted  works 
for  feveral  towns,  likevvife  giving  defigns  for  palaces  and 
other  buildings,  as  an  architect.  An  invitation  from  the 
duke  of  Mantua  drew  him  to  that  city,  where  he  was  very 
liberally  entertained,  and  railed  a  confiderable  fortune. 
By  his  removal  thither  he  alio  efcaped  punifhment  for  the 
twenty  indecent  defigns,  commonly  called  Ardtnes figures , 
which  he  made  to  be  engraved  by  Marc-Antonio,  and 
which  drew  a  ftorm  upon  that  artift,  who  remained  at 
Rome.  Julio  employed  all  his  art  in  adorning  the  palace 
of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  both  as  an  architect  and  a  painter. 
His  molt  famous  work  in  the  latter  capacity  is  a  faloon,  in 
which  the  giants  are  reprefented  ftruck  by  the  thunder¬ 
bolts  of  Jupiter.  He  alfo  painted  the  war  of  Troy  in  this 
palace,  and  decorated  feveral  of  the  country-feats  of  this 
prince  with  his  works.  The  duke  nominated  him  fuper- 
intendant  of  his  buildings,  and  employed  him  in  embel- 
lithing  the  ftreets  of  Mantua,  and  protecting  them  againft 
the  inundations  of  the  lake  on  which  that  city  Hands.  Ju¬ 
lio  built  himfelf  a  houfe  there,,  in  which  he  formed  a  ca¬ 
binet. 
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binet  of  antiques  and  curiofities.  His  reputation  as  an 
architect  was  fo  high,  that  he  was  applied  to  for  defigns 
from  diftant  parts  ;  and  at  the  death  of  San  Gallo,  archi¬ 
tect  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  he  was  nominated  to  fupply 
his  place.  But,  before  he  could  take  polfelfion  of.it,  he 
fell  into  a  difeafe,  which  carried  him  off  at  Mantua  in 
1546,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  He  left  a  daughter,  and  a 
foil  named  after  his  great  mailer,  who  promifed  to  excel 
in  the  art,  but  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Beiides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  feveral  others  of  his  execution 
are  remaining  at  Rome,  Mantua,  and  in  other  cities  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  collections.  Not  fewer  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  of  his  defigns  have  been  engraved  by  diffe¬ 
rent  mailers. 

JULIOM'AGUS,  a  city  of  Gaul;  now  Angers,  in 
Anjou. 

JULIOP'OLIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Bithy- 
nia,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fame  as  Tarfius  of  Cilicia. 

JU'LIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the  iiland  of 
Cos,  which  gave  birth  to  Simonides,  &c.  The  walls  of 
this  city  were  all  marble,  and  there  are  now  fome  pieces 
remaining  entire  above  twelve  feet  in  height,  as  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  its  ancient  fplendour.  Pliny. 

JU'LIUS  I.  pope,  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  fucceeded 
to  the  papal  fee  on  the  death  of  Mark,  in  the  year  337.  At 
this  time  the  celebrated  Athanafius  lived  in  a  flate  of  exile 
at  Treves  ;  but  in  the  following  year  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Alexandria,  by  the  emperors  Conftantine,  Conftan- 
tius,and  Conftans.  This  circumftance  excited  an  alarm  in 
the  Arian  party,  who  wrote  bitter  letters  againft  him  to  the 
three  princes,  as  well  as  to  the  bifliop  of  Rome,  and  lent  de¬ 
puties  to  the  latter,  who  entreated  him  to  alfemble  a  general 
council  for  the  purpofe  of  deciding  on  the  acculations  pre¬ 
ferred  againft  Athanafius,  offering,  according  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  latter,  to  fubmit  to  Julius  as  their  judge.  This 
council  afiembled  at  Rome  in  the  year  341,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  Athanafius,  but  not  by  the  Arians,  notwith- 
ltanding  that  it  had  been  convened  at  their  requeft.  With¬ 
out  paying  tlieleaft  regard  to  the  pope’s  citation  to  attend 
it,  they  afiembled  a  council  at  Antioch,  in  which,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  judgment  of  Julius  and  the  Roman 
council,  they  depofed  Athanafius,  and  appointed  Gregory 
bifliop  of  Alexandria  in  his  room.  In  the  Roman  coun¬ 
cil,  on  the  other  hand,  Athanafius  was  pronounced  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  ciitnes  alleged  againft  him,  and  admitted  by 
Julius  to  his  communion,  as  an  orthodox  pillar  of  the 
church.  While  this  council  was  fitting,  the  meflengers 
who  had  carried  Julius's  citation  to  theEaft  returned  from 
their  million,  and  delivered  to  him  a  letter  from  the  Arians, 
in  which,  after  offeiing  excufes  for  not  appearing  at  the 
council  of  Rome,  they  informed  Julius,  that  if  he  renoun¬ 
ced  all  correfpondence  and  infercourfe  with  the  bifliops 
whom  they  had  depofed,  and  acknowledged  thofe  whom 
they  had  placed  in  their  room,  they  would  continue  to 
communicate  with  him  ;  but  that,  if  he  refufed,  they  had 
determined  to  l'eparate  them  (elves  from  his  communion. 
The  letter  which  he  lent  in  reply,  containing  a  defence  of 
his  own  con d uft  towards  Athanafius,  reproaches  of  the 
eaftern  bifliops  for  tranfgrefling  the  canons  of  the  church, 
&c.  having  produced  no  effect  on  the  Arians,  Julius  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  emperors  to  call  an  oecumenical  council,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  divifions  in  the  church.  By 
their  command  a  numerous  council  afiembled  at  Sardica, 
the  metropolis  of  Dacia,  in  Illyricum,  in  the  year  347, 
from  which  the  Oriental  hilhops  foon  withdrew,  upon  the 
council's  refilling  to  exclude  Athanafius  and  fome  others 
whom  they  had  condemned.  The  field  being  thus  left  to 
the  orthodox  party,  they  confirmed  the  a£ts  of  the  council 
of  Rome  ;  pronounced  the  innocence  of  Athanafius  and 
three  other  bifliops  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Ari¬ 
ans  ;  and  declared  thofe  who  had  been  placed  in  their  room, 
not  only  depofed,  but  anathematized,  and  cut  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  catholic  church.  In  the  height  of 
their  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  they  introduced  for  the  firlt  time, 
ami  authorized,  the  practice  of  appealing  to  the  pope  in 
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contefted  ecclefiaftical  concerns,  of  which  the  fuccdfors 
of  Julius  in  the  fee  of  Rome  availed  themfelves  in  eita- 
blilhing  the  enormous  fpiritual  tyranny  which  by  degrees 
they  erected  in  the  church.  We  do  not  find  any  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  pontificate  of  Julius  which  are 
worthy  of  notice,  before  his  death  in  352,  at  which  time 
he  had  prefided  over  the  Roman  church  fifreen  years  and 
fomething  more  than  two  months.  Of  the  many  writings 
aferibed  to  this  pope,  the  only  authentic  pieces  extant  are 
two  Letters;  one  addrelfed  to  the  Oriental  bifliops,  and 
the  other  to  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  favour  of  Atha¬ 
nafius  :  both  of  which  are  introduced  into  Athanalius’s 
Apolog.  de  Fuga,  and  the  former  is  inferted  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  the  Collect.  Concil.  Some  fragments  of  other 
Letters  and  Decrees  are  interfperfed  throughout  the  works 
of  Gratian,  and  Ives  bifliop  of  Chartres. 

JU'LIUS  II.  pope,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Ju¬ 
lian  della  Rove  re,  was  the  nephew  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  and 
born  at  Alvizale  near  Savona,  about  the  year  1443.  He 
he  is  laid  to  have  been  of  mean  extraction,  and  to  have 
followed  for  fome  time  the  occupation  of  a  waterman  ;  and 
Bandello  relates,  that  he  would  often  fay,  that,  when  a 
boy,  he  frequently  carried  onions  in  a  boat  from  his  na¬ 
tive  place  for  fale  at  Genoa.  We  meet  with  no  further 
information  concerning  him,  till  we  find  that  he  was  pre¬ 
ferred  by  his  uncle  pope  Sixtus  to  the  fee  of  Carpentras, 
and  raifed  to  the  purple  in  the  year  1471,  by  the  title  of 
Cardinal  Prelbyter  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula.  By  the  lame 
pope  he  was  fucceflively  made  bilhop  of  Albano,  Oltia, 
Bologna,  and  Avignon ;  created  fub-dean  of  the  facred 
college,  high  penitentiary  and  apoftolic  legate  at  Avignon. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  an  inlurrection  in  Ombria,  his 
uncle  gave  him  the  command  of  the  papal  troops,  which 
was  an  employment  perfectly  fuited  to  his  genius.  The 
abilities  and  vigour  which  he  difplayed  in  crulhing  that 
rebellion,  raifed  him  to  high  reputation,  and  to  proporti¬ 
onate  influence  and  power  at  Rome.  In  the  year  1480,  he 
was  fent  legate  into  France  ;  and  four  years  afterwards, 
upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  by  his  influence  in  the  con¬ 
clave,  conjointly  with  that  of  cardinal  Roderic  Borgia, 
then  chancellor.  Innocent  VIII.  obtained  the  papacy. 
While  that  pontiff  lived,  he  was  in  high  favour  at  the  pa¬ 
pal  courts  but,  during  the  popedom  of  his  infamous  fuc- 
celfor,  Alexander  VI.  having  reafon  to  apprehend  that  his 
life  was  in  danger  on  account  of  his  wealth,  which  was 
coveted  by  Alexander,  he  retired  into  France,  and  attend¬ 
ed  king  Charles  in  his  expedition  againft  Naples.  Upon 
the  death  of  Alexander,  his  influence  prevailed  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  eleclion  of  Pius  III.  and,  after  his  Ihort  pon¬ 
tificate  of  twenty-fix  days,  our  cardinal,  by  his  intrigues, 
promifes,  and  bribes,  fecured  to  himfelf  the  fucceflion  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  of  the  conclave.  Accordingly,  the  car¬ 
dinals  had  no  fooner  alfembled  on  the  laft  day  of  October 
1503,  than  they  gave  their  unanimous  vote  that  evening  in 
favour  of  the  cardinal  of  St.  Peter,  who  took  the  name  of 
Julius  II.  No  fooner  was  he  feated  in  the  pontifical  chair, 
than  he  became  remarkable  for  his  warlike  dilpolition,  and 
his  political  negociations  :  by  the  latter,  he  engaged  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe  to  league  with  him  againft  the 
republic  of  Venice,  called  the  league  of  Cambray,  ligned  in 
1508.  The  Venetians  having  purchafed  peace  by  the  cef- 
fion  of  part  Romania,  Julius  turned  his  arms  againft  Louis 
XII.  king  of  France,  and  appeared  in  perfon  armed  cap- 
a-pee,  at  the  fiege  of  Mirandola  ;  which  place  he  took  by 
allault  in  1511.  But,  proceeding  to  excommunicate  Louis, 
the  king  wifely  turned  his  own  weapons  againft  him,  by 
calling  a  general  council  at  Pifa  ;  at  which  the  pope,  refu¬ 
ting  to  appear,  was  declared  to  befulpended  from  the  holy 
fee  ;  and  Louis,  in  his  turn,  excommunicated  the  pope, 
who  died  loon  after,  in  February  1513,  at  the  age  of  fe- 
venty,  and  after  a  pontificate  of  nine  years  and  between 
three  and  four  months.  See  the  article  Rome.  Julius 
was  a  perfon  of  confiderable  abilities,  courage,  and  relo- 
lution  ;  but  arrogant,  delpotic,  and  furious  in  his  temper; 
of  infatiable  ambition,  and  poiielfing  the  Jjioft  extravagant 
1  palliha 
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pafllcm  for  war  and  bloodlhecL  Eayle  obferves,  that,  “  if 
he  wanted  the  qualities  of  a  good  bilhop,  he  had  at  leaft 
thole  of  a  conquering  prince.  He  had  great  courage  and 
a  political  head,  by  which  he  formed  leagues,  and  broke 
them,  as  it  fuited  his  intereft.”  He  is  faid  to  have  loved 
wine  to  excefs  ;  and  women,  at  leall  before  his. promotion 
to  the  pontificate.  The  fatirifts  of  his  time,  indeed,  ac- 
cufe  him  of  every  vice  and  crime,  without  excepting  the 
moll  unnatural.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  they 
have  exaggerated  his  faults  ;  and  it  Ihould  not  be  conceal¬ 
ed  that  he" was  lefs  chargeable  with  nepotifm  than  many 
preceding  popes.  Of  the  twenty-feven  cardinals  whom  he 
created,  four  only  were  in  any  degree  related  to  him,  and 
they  were  men  of  untainted  charafters.  Guicciardini  re¬ 
lates,  that  when  a  daughter,  whom  he  had  by  one  of  his 
concubines,  earneftly  entreated  him,  on  his  death-bed,  to 
confer  that  dignity  on  her  uterine  brother,  he  fternly  an- 
fwe'red,  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  honour,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  away  from  her,  expired  in  a  few  minutes.  He  was  an 
encourager  of  the  arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  and  began  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

JU'LIUS  III.  pope,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
John -Maria  del  Monte,  was  a  perfon  of  low  extraction,  and 
born  in  Rome  about  the  year  1488.  He  had  an  uncle, 
named  Anthony  del  Monte,  who  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
Julius  II.  and  proved  the  means  of  railing  his  family  from 
obfcurity.  Under  his  patronage  John-Maria  was  educated 
for  the  church,  and  diilinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  profici¬ 
ency  in  literature  and  jurifprudence.  By  his  uncle’s  in¬ 
fluence  he  obtained  the  archbilhopric  of  Siponto,  and  af¬ 
terwards  filled  various  polls  under  the  holy  fee  ;  being 
fuccellively  appointed  adminiftrator  of  different  bilhop- 
rics,  created  auditor  of  the  apoftolical  chamber,  and  twice 
made  governor  of  Rome.  He  was  given  as  a  holtage  when 
Rome  was  facked  by  the  troops  of  Charles.  V.  In  the  year 
1536,  pope  Paul  III.  created  him  a  cardinal;  and  after¬ 
wards  employed  him  on  different  legations  to  Lombardy, 
Romagna,  and  Bologna.  By  the  manner  in  which  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himfelf  in  thefe  employments,  he  obtained  the  cha- 
rafter  of  a  perfon  of  great  application  and  uncommon  abi¬ 
lities,  and  recommended  himfelf  fo  powerfully  to  his  lioli- 
uefs,  that,  in  the  year  1 545,  he  appointed  him  his  principal 
legate  in  the  council  of  Trent,  and  confided  to  him  liis 
moll  fecret  intentions.  Upon  the  death  of  Paul  in  1549, 
the  conclave  affembled  for  the  choice  of  a  fucceffor  was 
divided  into  three  parties,  the  Imperial,  the  French,  and 
the  Farnefe.  The  two  former  llrove,  with  great  emulation, 
to  promote  cardinals  of  their  refpeftive  factions  ;  but  were 
each  of  them  defeated  in  their  object  by  cardinal  Farnefe, 
who  had  the  command  of  a  powerful  and  united  fquadron, 
zealoufly  devoted  to  the  interefts  of  his  family.  He  pro- 
poled  cardinal  del  Monte,  and,  by  his  addrefs  and  firmnefs, 
procured  his  election,  in  February  1550.  The  new  pope 
took  the  name  of  Julius  III.  out  of  reipeft  to  the  memory 
of  the  pontiff,  who  by  raifing  his  uncle  to  the  cardinal- 
Ihip  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  fortune.  In  or¬ 
der  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  towards  his  benefactor  cardi¬ 
nal  Farnefe,  the  firft  aft  of  his  adminillration  was  to  put 
Oftavio  Farnefe  in  poffeflion  of  the  duchy  of  Parma. 
When  fome  of  the  cardinals  remonltrated  with  him,  on 
the  injury  which  he  did  to  the  holy  fee,  by  alienating  a 
territory  of  fuch  value,  he  brilkly  replied,  “  that  he  had 
rather  be  a  poor  pope,  with  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman, 
than  a  rich  one,  with  the  infamy  of  having  forgotten  the 
obligations  conferred  Upon  him,  and  the  promifes  which 
he  had  made.”  Whatever  luftre  he  might  derive  from 
this  candour  or  generofity,  was  quickly  effaced  by  an  ac¬ 
tion  mod  Ihockingly  indecent,  which  was  viewed  by  Ca¬ 
tholics  as  well  as  Proteftants  with  horror.  It  is  confidered 
to  be  the  privilege  of  every  pope  upon  his  eleftion,  to  be¬ 
llow  on  whom  he  pleafes  the  cardinal’s  hat  which  falls  to 
be  difpofed  of  by  his  inveltment  with  the  tiara.  To  the 
aftonifhment  of  the  facred  college,  Julius  conferred  this 
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mark  of  diftinftion,  together  with  ample  ecelefiaftical  re¬ 
venues,  and  the  right  of  bearing  his  name  and  arms,  upon 
one  Innocent,  a  youth  of  fixteen,  born  of  obfcure  parents, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ape,  from  his  having  been 
trulled  with  the  care  of  an  animal  of  that  fpecies  in  the 
cardinal  del  Monte’s  family.  Such  a  promotion  was  looked 
upon  by  the  cardinals  as  a  grols  affront  offered  to  their 
body  ;  but,  when  they  reproached  his  holinefs  for  introdu¬ 
cing  fuch  an  unworthy  member  into  the  facred  college, 
who  had  neither  learning  nor  virtue,  nor  merit  of  any 
kind,  he  impudently  replied  by  alking  them,  “  What  vir¬ 
tue  or  merit  they  had  found  in  him,  that  could  induce 
them  to  place  him  in  the  papal  chair  ?”  The  flagrant  vio¬ 
lation  of  decorum  which  Julius  manifefled  in  this  proce* 
dure,  occafioncd  Rome  to  be  filled  with  libels  and  pafqui- 
nades,  which  imputed,  not  without  reafon,  the  pope’s  ex¬ 
travagant  regard  for  io  mean  and  defpicable  a  perfon  to  the 
mod  criminal  paflions.  The  fubfequent  conduft  of  Julius 
correfponded  with  his  lhamelefs  behaviour  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  pontificate.  Having  reached  the  fiummit 
of  ecclefiallical  ambition,  he  gave  himfelf  up  the  unre- 
ffrained  indulgence  of  his  defires ;  feldom  could  be  brought 
to  attend  to  ferious  bufinefs,  excepting  in  cafes  of  extreme 
necefiity ;  and  fpent  his  whole  time,  as  well  as  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  church,  in  amufements,  difiipation,  and  licen- 
tioufnels  of  every  kind.  In  the  conclave  which  elected 
him,  he  had  taken  an  oath,  in  common  with  the  reft  of 
the  cardinals,  that,  if  the  choice  Ihould  fall  on  him,  he 
would  immediately  call  the  general  council,  which  Paul 
III.  had  removed  to  Bologna,  to  re-aflemble  at  Trent. 
After  his  election  he  difcovered  no  inclination  to  obferve 
his  oath,  and  gave  an  ambiguous  anfwer  to  the  firft  pro- 
pofals  which  were  made  to  him  by  the  emperor  on  that 
fubjeft.  The  latter,  however,  preffed  fo  earneftly  that  a, 
new  bull  of  convocation  ffiould  be  iffued,  that  Julius 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  comply,  and  the  ill  of  May,  1551, 
was  the  day  appointed  for  opening  the  affembly.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  at  the  time  appointed  the  council  re-afiembled  at 
Trent,  where  the  papal  legate  fuccefsfully  employed  his 
art,  addrefs,  and  means  of  corruption,  in  difappointing  the 
endeavours  of  the  Imperial  ambaffadors  to  procure  an  au¬ 
dience  for  the  Proteftant  divines,  and  in  obtaining  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  mod  obnoxious  tenets  and  rites  of  popery. 
The  war  in  Germany  during  the  following  year,  between 
the  emperor  and  Maurice  eleftor  of  Saxony,  produced 
fuch  a  confirmation  among  the  fathers  of  the  council,  that 
the  German  prelates  immediately  returned  home,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  their  refpeftive  territories  ;  and 
the  reft  were  fo  impatient  to  begone,  that  the  legate  feized 
with  joy  fuch  a  plaufible  pretext  for  difmilfing  the  affem¬ 
bly.  Accordingly,  a  decree  was  iffued  proroguing  the 
council  during  two  years,  and  appointing  it  to  meet  at 
that  time,  if  peace  were  then  re-eftablilhed  in  Europe  ;  but 
this  prorogation  continued  no  lefs  than  ten  years.  In  the 
mean  time  Julius  continued  abandoned  to  his  pleafures 
and  amufements,  rioting  and  feafting  in  his  gardens  with 
felect  companions  of  the  fame  (lamp  with  himfelf,  until 
he  had  contrafted  fuch  habits  of  diffipation,  that  any  fe- 
rious  occupation,  efpecially  if  attended  with  difficulty,  be¬ 
came  an  intolerable  burden  to  him.  Owing  to  this,  he 
long  refilled  the  felicitations  of  his  nephew  to  hold  a  con- 
fillory,  for  the  purpofe  of  confirming  fome  grant  which 
he  had  promifed  to  bellow  upon  him,  becaule  he  knew 
that  the  cardinals  would  make  a  violent  oppofition  to  his' 
fchemes  in  favour  of  that  young  man.  When  all  the  pre¬ 
texts  which  he  could  invent  for  eluding  his  nephew’s  re¬ 
quell  were  exhaufted,  he  feigned  indifpofition  rather  than, 
yield  to  his  importunity  ;  and,  that  he  might  give  the  de¬ 
ceit  a  greater  colour  of  probability,  he  confined  himfelf 
to  his  apartment,  and  changed  his  ufual  diet  and  manner 
of  life.  By  perfifting  too  long  in  acting  this  farce  he 
co nt rafted  a  real  difeale,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days, 
in  1555,  at  the  age  of  about  fixty-eight,  leaving  his  infa¬ 
mous  minion  the  cardinal  del  Monte  to.  bear  his  name,' 
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and  to  dlfgrace  the  dignity  which  he  had  conferred  upon 
him.  Julius  had  held  the  papal  fee  five  years,  and  between 
one  and  two  months. 

JU'LIUS  AFRICA'NUS,  a  chronologer  and  aftrologer, 
who  flourifhed  A.  D.  220. 

JU'LIUS  CLE'SAR.  See  C/esar,  vol.  iii. 

JU'LIUS  CONSTAN'TIUS,  the  father  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  was  killed  at  the  acceflion  of  the  foils  of  Conftan- 
tine  to  the  throne,  and  his  fon  nearly  fhared  his  fate. 

JU'LIUS  LU'CIUS  CfE'SAR,  a  Roman  conful,  uncle 
to  Antony  the  triumvir,  the  father  of  Caefar  the  dictator. 

JU'LIUS  MAXIMI'NUS,  a  Thracian,  who,  fromalhep- 
herd,  became  an  emperor  of  Rome.  See  Rome,. 

JU'LIUS  OBSE'QUENS,  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourifhed 
A.  D.  214.  The  beft  edition  of  his  book  de  prodigiis  is 
that  of  Oudendorp,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1720. 

JU'LIUS  POL'LUX,  a  grammarian  of  Naupaftum,  in 
Egypt.  See  Pollux. 

JU'LIUS  PROC'ULUS,  a  Roman,  who  folemnly  de¬ 
clared  to  his  countrymen,  after  Romulus  had  difappeared, 
that  he  had  fieen  him  above  an  human  fhape,  and  that  he 
had  ordered  him  to  tell  the  Romans  to  honour  him  as  a 
god.  Julius  was  believed.  Plut.  in  Rom. 

JU'LIUS  SOLI'NUS.  See  Solinus. 

JU'LIUS  TITIA'NUS,  a  vVriter  in  the  age  of  Diocle¬ 
tian.  His  fon  became  famous  for  his  oratorical  powers, 
and  was  made  preceptor  in  the  family  of  Maximinus.  Ju¬ 
lius  wrote  a  hiltory  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  greatly  commended  by  the  ancients.  He  alio  wrote 
Pome  letters,  in  which  he  happily  imitated  the  ftyle  and 
elegance  of  Cicero,  for  which  he  was  called  the  ape  of  his 
age. 

JU'LIUS  VI'CUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the 
Nemetes  in  Gallia  Belgica  ;  fituated  between  the  Tres 
Tabernas  and  Noviomagus.  Now  Germerjheim,  a  town  of 
the  Lower  Palatinate,  on  the  welt  fide  of  the  Rhine.  Lat. 
49.  12.  N.  Ion.  8.  1 5.  E. 

JU'LIUSBURG,  or  Dreske,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Oels:  four  miles  north  of  Oels,  and  fifteen 
north -eaft  of  Breflau.  Lat.  51.15.  N.  Ion.  17.  22.  E. 

JULKANPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat : 
fifty  miles  north-welt  of  Amedabad. 

JULKUD'DER,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal  : 
twenty-feven  miles  fouth  of  Illamabad. 

JUL'LIE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone  and  Loire:  fifteen  miles  north  of  Villefranche,  and 
twenty-feven  eaft-north-eall  of  Roanne. 

JULLO'MA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Paz  : 
fifty  miles  fouth-fouth-weil  of  La  Paz. 

JUL'SIO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weftmanland  :  fifty- 
two  miles  north-weft  of  Stroemfholm. 

JULTOWKOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Braclaw  :  fifty-four  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Braclaw. 

lU'LUS,  the  name  of  Afcanius,  the  fon  of  aEneas.  See 
Ascanius.  A  ion  of  Afcanius,  born  in  Lavinium.  In 
the  fucceftion  to  the  kingdom  of  Alba,  aEneas  Sylvius, 
the  fon  of  -Eneas  and  Lavinia,  wras  preferred  to  him.  He 
was,  however,  made  chief  prieft. 

IU'LUS,  /.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  apterous  infefts. 
Generic  characters  :  Antennae  moniliform  ;  feelers  two, 
jointed;  body  fubcylindric,  confifting  of  numerous  tranf- 
verfe  fegments ;  legs  numerous,  twice  as  many  on  each 
fide  as  the  fegments  of  the  body.  The  Iuli  are  fo  nearly 
allied  to  the  Scolopendrae,  that  in  the  Fauna  Suecica  of 
Linnaeus  both  are  united  in  one  genus.  However,  their 
body,  inftead  of  being  flattened,  as  in  thofe  infefts,  is 
nearly  cylindrical  5  and  every  joint  or  fegment  is  furnifhed 
with  two  pair  of  feet,  the  number  on  each  fide  doubling 
that  of  the  fegments,  whereas  in  the  Scolopendrae  the 
number  of  joints  and  of  feet  is,  moftly,  equal  on  each  fide. 
The  eyes  ot  the  Iuli  are  compofedof  numerous  hexagonal 
convexities,  as  in  the  major  part  of  the  inleft-tribe;  and 
the  mouth  is  furnifhed  with  a  pair  of  denticulated  jaws. 
The  general  motion  of  thefe  animals  is  rather  flow  and 
undulatory. 


1.  Inlus  ovatus,  the  ovate  iulus :  legs  20  each  fide.  Ig 
probably  an  onifeus.  Inhabits  the  European  Ocean. 

2.  Iulus  complanatus,  the  flat  iulus;  legs  30  each  fide; 
body  flattifh ;  tail  pointed.  Body  brown  ;  antennae  flight)/ 
clavate.  Inhabits  Europe. 

3.  Iulus  depreflus,  the  large  flat  iulus :  legs  30  each 
fide  ;  body  flattifh  ;  tail  rounded  entire.  Head  brown  ; 
fegments  rough  grey  and  prominent  each  fide.  Inhabits 
Ealt-India  ;  ten  times  as  large  as  the  preceding.  . 

4.  Iulus  ltigma,  the  marked  iulus :  legs  30  each  fide; 
body  black  with  a  white  dot  each  fide  on  every  other  feg¬ 
ment.  Antennae  and  legs  black;  tail  pointed  white.  In¬ 
habits  Tranquebar;  twice  as  large  as  I.  complanatus. 

5.  Iulus  tridentatus,  the  three-toothed  iulus  :  legs  36 
each  fide;  tail  three-toothed.  Body  with  18  grey  feg- 
ments,  each  marked  with  a  ferruginous  dorfal  dot ;  legs 
with  two  denticles  at  the  bale.  Inhabits  America;  thicker 
than  I.  fabulofus. 

6.  Iulus  varius,  the  varied  iulus:  legs  78  each  fide;  feg- 
ments  of  the  body  black  at  the  bale  and  whit?  at  the  tip. 
Head  black  with  a  white  band  in  the  middle  ;  iegments 
with  a  fine  ferruginous  margin ;  legs  black.  Inhabits 
Italy  ;  middle-fized. 

7.  Iulus  craflus,  the  thick  iulus:  legs  80  each  fide;  tail 
acute.  Inhabits  Alia;  pale  with  a  line  of  black  dots  each 
lide. 

8.  Iulus  carnifex,  the  butcher  iulus:  legs  94  each  fide; 
head  and  legs  red  ;  tail  with  a  red  line.  Larger  than  I, 
fabulofus.  Tail  pointed.  Inhabits  Tranquebar. 

9.  Iulus  terreltris,  the  earth  iulus  :  legs  100  each  fide; 
body  blackifh  polilhed.  This  fpecies,  which  is  reprefented 
on  the  annexed  engraving  at  fig.  1,  is  about  fixteen  lines 
long  and  two  in  diameter.  It  is  ftiaped  like  a  ferpent  in 
miniature,  the  body  being  perfeftly  cylindric.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  colour  is  blackifh  brown  ;  two  ltripes  of  faint  red 
run  along  the  back  ;  the  claws  whitilh  and  tranlparent. 
When  touched,  it  roils  its  body  up  into  a  flat  ipiral,  as  it 
appears  at  fig.  2.  and  it  often  lies  a  long  time  in  that  po- 
iition.  The  head  is  rounded  ;  front  convex  ;  there  are 
two  teeth,  or  jaws,  beneath,  between  two  lips.  The  an- 
tennse  are  brown,  not  much  more  than  a  line  in  iength, 
but  divided  into  fix  articulations,  ending  in  a  knob  :  tfiefe 
are  continually  in  motion  as  the  animal  walks ;  he  leems  to 
feel  his  way  with  them.  The  eyes  are  on  each  fide  beyond 
the  antennae  ;  they  are  large,  oval,  and  black.  The  two 
rows  of  legs  are  very  near  together ;  each  leg  is  about  one 
line  long,  and,  like  the  antennae,  divided  into  fix  joints; 
they  are  thickeft  next  the  body,  and  taper  to  a  point:  lee 
one  of  them  magnified  at  rig.  3.  The  Iegments  of  the 
body  are  54,  which  would  leem  to  make  the  number  of 
legs  216  ;  but  the  firlt  and  three  lalt  iegments  have  no 
legs ;  thus  the  number  of  legs  is  juft  200,  four  (two  on 
each  fide)  to  each  fegment,  or  ring. 

Degeer  has  given  a  very  particular  defeription  of  this 
infect.  The  fkin  which  covers  the  head  and  body  is  hard 
and  fcaly  ;  it  is  only  therefore  by  its  being  divided  into 
rings  that  it  can  have  fuch  facility  of  motion  as  we  fee  it 
has ;  for  it  makes  every  kind  of  inflexion,  like  a  ferpent. 
The  body  is  perfeftly  fmooth ;  no  hairinefs  can  be  per¬ 
ceived. 

This  infeft,  when  handled,  leaves  a  ftrong  difagreeable 
fmeli  on  the  fingers.  It  is  however  a  harmlefs  animal. 
It  lives  commonly  in  the  earth,  and  is  often  met  with  un¬ 
der  ftones  that  have  lain  along  time  in  the  fame  place. 
And  upon  the  earth  it  leems  to  feed,  for  its  excrement 
Degeer  obferved  to  have  that  appearance  5  but  he  law  it 
alfo  gnawing  a  fly  in  the  pupa-ftate  which  accidentally  lay 
near  it;  it  is  therefore  carnivorous  ;  but  whether  it  catches 
living  worms  has  not  been  afeertained.  Frilch  fays  that 
he  kept  them  alive  for  a  confiderable  time  by  feeding  them 
with  lugar. 

The  female  lays  a  great  number  of  eggs;  they  are 
round,  very  fmall,  and  of  a  dirty-white  colour;  they  are 
hatched  in  the  ground,  where  they  are  laid  in  a  heap. 
Frilch  afl’erts,  (Inf.  ii.  22.)  that  the  young,  when  firlt 
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hatched,  refemble  the  parent  in  every  refpeft;  but  Degeer 
(vii.  582.)  gives  us  a  very  different  account.  A  female 
hatched  her  eggs  under  his  own  infpeftion.  On  the  firft 
of  Augult,  174-6,  the  young  parted  from  the  eggs,  being- 
then  of  a  white  tranfparent  colour,  and  about  a  line  in 
length.  Inftead  of  200  legs,  they  had  then  but  fix,  three 
on  each  fide,  and  bearing  a  great  refemblance  to  thofe 
liexapode  worms,  or  larvae,  which  are  afterwards  to  become 
winged  infefts;  but  Degeer  took  care  to  afcertain  that  he 
was  not  deceived  by  any  other  inleft  being  near  the  fame 
hole ;  he  examined  the  broken  eggs  which  lay  by  the  fide 
of  the  hatched  iuli ;  and  he  concluded,  very  jullly,  that 
Frifch  had  never  watched  the  generation  of  this  infedt. 
The  body  at  this  time  appeared  to  confift  of  eight  feg- 
mcnts,  the  three  firlt  bearing  the  fix  legs,  and  the  laft  of 
all  tome  long  hairs  ;  the  antennae  confided  of  four  joints 
only,  and  were  furnilhed  with  Ihort  hair,  as  were  alio  the 
legs.  In  four  days,  the  infefts  were  confiderably  bigger, 
the  number  of  fegments  of  the  body  was  increased  to  fif¬ 
teen  j  the  legs  were  fourteen,  feven  on  each  fide;  and  the 
antennae  had  the  full  number  of  joints.  On  the  eighth 
day  following,  the  infefts  continued  in  the  fame  date;  af¬ 
ter  which  an  accident  prevented  farther  obfervation.  -  The 
changes  which  take  place  in  this  animal  do  not  appear  to 
be  elfefted,  as  in  fpiders  and  mod  other  infefts,  by  calling 
the  Ikin,  but  by  a  gradual  development. 

10.  lulus  rupeltris,  the  American  iulus :  legs  108  on 
each  fide;  body  livid.  The  head  and  antennae  are  black; 
the  body  is  about  as  thick  as  a  goofe-quill,  and  two 
inches  long ;  the  two  top  fegments  are  without  feet. 
Inhabits  America. 

11.  Iulus  Indus,  the  Indian  iulus  :  legs  115  on  each 
fide,  yellow ;  laft  fegment  of  the  body  pointed.  Colour 
ferruginous;  it  meafures  fix  or  feven  inches  in  length  5 
and  is  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Afia  and  America,  in¬ 
habiting  woods  and  other  retired  places.  The  number 
of  legs  leems  to  be  a  variable  character.  A  feftion  of  this 
is  Ihown,  from  Degeer,  at  fig.  4. 

12.  Iulus  fabulolhs,  the  fand  iulus  :  legs  120  on  each 
fide.  This  is  the  molt  common  fpecies,  being  often  feen 
in  fimilar  fituations  with  the  Onifci  and  Scolopendras,  and 
ufually  mealures  about  an  inch  and  quarter  in  length;  its 
legs  of  courle  mult  be  very  thin  and  clofe.  Colour  po- 
lilhed  brownilh  black,  except  the  legs  which  are  pale  or 
whitilh.  It  is  an  oviparous  animal ;  and  the  young,  when 
firlt  hatched,  are  very  fmall,  of  a  whitilh  colour;  and,  fo 
long  as  it  continues  in  its  young  or  growing  ftate,  it  is 
of  a  pale  colour,  with  a  dark  red  lpot  on  each  fide  of  every 
fegment  ;  in  this  ftate  it  may  fometimes  be  found  in  the 
foft  mould  of  hollow  trees.  This  is  Ihown  at  fig.  5. 

13.  Iulus  fufcus,  the  brown  iulus:  legs  124  on  each  ' 
fide.  Inhabits  India.  Seba  has  given  figures  of  the  male 
and  female  of  this;  the  female  has  no  antennae. 

14.  Iulus  maximus,  the  large  iulus:  legs  134  on  each 
fide.  This  is  defcribed  in  Dr.  Lifter’s  Journey  to  Paris, 
and  figured  from  a  drawing  of  Plunder's  ;  but  it  occurs 
alfo  in  Seba’s  Thefaurus,  vol.  i.  pi.  81.  though  that  figure 
has  been  referred  to  the  I.  Indus  by  moll  fyllematic 
writers.  Its  colour  is  brown,  with  a  kind  of  bralfy  or 
metallic  tinge.  Inhabits  South  America.  See  fig.  6.  of 
the  annexed  Engraving. 

JULY',/  [Julius,  Lat.  Juillet,  Fr.]  The  month  an¬ 
ciently  called  Quintillis ,  or  the  fifth  from  March,  named 
July  in  honour  of  Julius  Cxfar. — July  I  would  have  drawm 
in  a  jacket  of  light  yellow,  eating  cherries,  with  his  face 
and  bofom  funburct.  Peacham. 

JU'LY-FLOWER, /.  [Commonly  called]  Gilly-flower. 
See  Dianthus. 

Then  divers  more,  who,  though  to  fields  remov’d, 

From  garden  July-Jlower  their  lineage  prov’d.  Tate’s  Cowley . 

JUMANDAR',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  : 
twenty-four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Degnizlu. 

JUMA'RAH,  a  river  of  Bengal,  which  runs  into  the 
Bay,  lat.  21.  34.  N.  Ion.  88.  38,  E. 
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JU'MART,/.  [French.]  The  offspring  of  a  bull  and  a 
mare. — Mules  and  jumarts,  the  one  from  the  mixture  of 
an  afs  and  a  mare,  the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a  bull 
and  a  mare,  are  frequent.  Locke. 

To  JUM'BLE,  v.  a  [in  Chaucer  jumbre,  from  combler, 
Fr.  Skinner.']  To  mix  violently  and  confuledly  together.— • 
That  the  univerfe  was  formed  by  a  fortuitous  concourle 
of  atoms,  I  will  no  more  believe,  than  that  the  accidental 
jumbling  of  the  alphabet  would  fall  into  a  molt  ingenious 
treatile  of  phiiofophy.  Swift. 

How  tragedy  and  comedy  embrace, 

How  farce  and  epic  get  a  jumbled  race.  Pope. 

To  JUM'BLE,  v.  n.  To  be  agitated  together. — They 
will  all  meet  and  jumble  together  into  a  perfeft  harmony. 
Swft. 

JUM'BLE,/.  Confufed  mixture  ;  violent  and  confufed 
agitation. — Had  the  world  been  coagmented  from  that  fiup- 
pofed  fortuitous  jumble,  this  hypothefis  had  been  tolera¬ 
ble.  Glanville. 

JUM'BLING,/.  A  kind  of  violent  agitation  ;  the  aft 
of  mixing  in  a  confufed  manner. 

JUM'BO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  KafiTon  ; 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Kooniakary. 

JUM'BOO  DEEP,  the  world:  it  is  a  Shanfcrit  word, 
and  particularly  fignifies  India  :  it  is  derived  from  jumboo, 
or  jumbook,  a  jackal,  and  deep,  any  large  portion  of  land 
furrounded  by  the  fea.  Accordingly  Jumboo  Deepee  was 
the  name  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  India  were  known 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Tartar  governments  ;  they 
were  alfo  called  Bhertekhuntee.  Roberts’s  lnd.  GloJ/ary. 

JUMBOO'AH,  a  town  of  Hindoollan  in  Guzerat;  five 
miles  fouth  of  Brodeta. 

JUMBOOSEE'R,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Guzerats 
eight  miles  north-weft  of  Amood. 

JUMCUN'DY,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Vifiapours 
eleven  miles  weft  of  Galgala. 

JUM'DAY,  a  town  of  Bengal ;  thirty  miles  fouth  of 
Boglipour. 

JUMEL'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Mur¬ 
cia  :  twenty-tw'o  miles  fouth-weft  of  Murcia. 

JUMEL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayne  and  Loire:  ten  miles  north  of  Saumur,  and 
fix  fouth  of  Bauge. 

JUMELLIE'RS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayne  and  Loire  :  thirteen  miles  fouth-louth-weft 
of  Angers. 

JU'MENT,/.  [jument,  Fr. a  mare jumentum,  Lzt.]  Beaft 
of  burden. — Juments,  as  horfes,  oxen,  and  ailes,  have  no 
eruftation  or  belching.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

JUMENTA'RIOUS,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  jumentaj 
belonging  to  beaits  of  labour. 

JUMET'TAS,  or  Yumettas  Keys,  a  range  of  iflets 
or  rocks  among  the  Bahamas,  extending  from  the  fouth- 
weft  coaft  of  the  illand  ol  Y uma.  Lat.  22. 40.  N.  Ion.  76.  W. 

JUMGERBAD',  a  town  of  Hindoollan:  thirty  miles 
weft  of  Benares. 

JUMIE'GE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Seine  :  twelve  miles  welt-fouth-weft  of  Rouen. 

JUMILAMUR'KA,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  twenty-five  miles  north-north-welt  of  Ongola. 

JUMILHAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne  :  nine  miles  north  of  Exideuil. 

JUM'LATE,  a  kingdom  of  Alia,  bearing  fovereignty 
over  all  the  dillrifts  or  provinces  in  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  and  famous  for  being  the  only  place  hitherto 
known,  on  that  extenfive  continent,  where  tmcal,  or  crude 
borax,  is  produced.  This  occafions  a  coniiderable  trade, 
fince  it  fupplies  all  the  nations  of  Europe  with  that  article. 

JUM'MA,  f.  [Indian.]  A  valuation;  aggregate  5  ren¬ 
tal:  as,  Jumma  Aboab,  the  rent  of  land,  fixed  at  a  lub- 
fequent  period  to  the  time  of  Akbar  ;  Jumma  Ail'd,  the 
original  rent  of  land  ;  Jumma  Kerch,  an  account,  Hating 
the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  revenue  ;  Jumma  Sfid- 
der,  the  alfellments  demanded  by  government  from  the 
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feveral  landholders ;  Jemima  Waffel  Baky,  an  account  of 
the  rental,  collections,  and  balances,  of  any  diltinft  pro¬ 
vince. 

JUMMANE'AH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeifli  : 
ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Peploud. 

JUMMEE'DY,  a  town  of  Bengal:  twenty-four  miles 
fouth  of  Ghidore. 

JUMMOO'  or  Jumbo,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  diftrift  in  Lahore,  to  which  it  gives  name.  It 
is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  on  the  river  Rawee,  and 
divided  into  upper  and  lower  towns.  It  is  a  mart  ol  con- 
fiderable  confequence.  Previoully  to  Nadir  Shah’s  inva- 
fion  of  India,  the  common  road  from  Delhi  to  Cachemire 
lay  through  Sirhind  Lahore  and  Heerpour.  Since  the  in¬ 
road  of  the  Perfians,  Affghans,  and  Mahrattas,  but  efpe- 
eially  ftnee  the  period  of  the  Seik  conqueft,  that  track  has 
been  rendered  unfafe  to  merchants,  and  is  now  difufed  ; 
this  obftruftion  diverted  the  Cachemirian  trade  into  the 
channel  of  Jumbo,  which,  being  ftiutup  from  the  Punjab  by 
a  ftrong  chain  of  mountains,  difficult  of  accefs  to  cavalry, 
has  been  preferred  to  the  Lahore  road,  though  the  jour¬ 
ney  is  tedious,  and  the  expences  of  merchandife  increafed. 
Runzeid  Deve,  the  chief  of  Jumbo,  perceiving  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  would  arife  from  the  residence  of  Mahometan 
merchants,  held  out  to  them  many  encouragements,  and 
obferved  towards  them  a.  diiinterefted  and  honourable 
condudr.  Negative  virtues  are  only  expefted  from  an 
Afiatic  defpot,  and  under  fuch  a  fanftion  his  fubjefts 
might  deem  themfelves  fortunate  :  but  the  chief  of  Jumbo 
went  farther  than  the  forbearance  of  injuries  ;  he  avowedly 
protected  and  indulged  his  people,  particularly  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  to  whom  he  allotted  a  certain  quarter  ot  the 
town,  which  was  thence  denominated  Mogulpour ;  and, 
that  no  referve  might  appear  in  his  treatment  of  them,  a 
mofque  was  ereCled  in  the  new  colony.  The  Hindoos 
once  complained  to  this  chief  that  the  public  wells  of  the 
town  were  defiled  by  the  veffels  of  the  Mahometans,  and 
delired  that  they  might  be  reftrifted  to  the  water  ot  the 
liver;  but  he  abruptly  difmiffed  the  complaint,  faying 
that  water  was  pure  element  defigned  for  the  general  ufe 
of  mankind,  and  could  not  be  polluted  by  the  touch  of 
any  clafs  of  people.  An  adminiftration  fo  munificent  and 
judicious,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  enforced  the  refpeCt  of 
his  own  fubjeCts,  made  Jumbo  a  place  of  extenfive  com¬ 
mercial  refort,  where  all  deferiptions  of  men  experienced 
in  their  perfons  and  their  property  a  full  fecurity.  The 
articles  of  merchandife  conftituting  the  trade  of  Jumbo 
and  Cachemire,  are  tranfported  by  men,  ufually  Cache- 
mirians,  whofe  burthens  are  heavy,  two  of  them  making 
the  load  of  a  ftrong  mule,  and  the  hire  is  fixed  at  the  rate 
of  four  rupees  for  each  carrier.  The  fhauls,  when  ex¬ 
ported  from  Cachemire,  are  packed  in  an  oblong  bale, 
containing  a  certain  weight  or  quantity,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  is  termed  a  biddery ;  the  outward 
covering  of  which  is  a  buffalo’s  or  ox’s  hide,  ftrongly 
lewed  with  leather  thongs.  As  thefe  packages  are  fup- 
pofed  to  amount,  with  little  variation,  to  a  value  long 
fince  afeertained,  they  are  feldom  opened  until  conveyed 
to  the  deftined  market.  A  Cachemirian  porter  carries  a 
load  as  a  Scotchman  carries  his  pack.  It  appears  that 
Jumbo  continued  to  increafe  its  power  and  commerce  un¬ 
til  the  year  1770,  the  period  of  Runzeid  Deve’s  death, 
when  one  of  his  Ions,  contrary  to  the  intention  and  ex- 
prefs  will  of  his  father,  feized  on  the  government,  put  to 
death  one  of  his  brothers,  the  intended  fucceffor,  and  im- 
prifoned  another;  who,  having  made  his  efcape,  fought 
the  protection  of  the  Seiks.  Pleafed  in  having  obtained 
fo  favourable  a  pretext  for  entering  Jumbo,  which  they  had 
attempted  in  vain  during  the  adminiftration  of  Runzeid 
Deve,  the  Seiks  promifed  to  efpoufe  the  fugitive’s  caufe' 
with  vigour.  A  lmall  fum  had  been  annually  exafted  by 
them  from  Jumbo,  but  in  a  much  lefs  proportion  than 
what  was  levied  in  the  adjacent  territories.  The  Seiks 
i&deed,  aware  of  the  refpeftable  ftate  of  the  Jumbo  force, 
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and  the  abilities  of  the  chief,  were  contented  with  the 
name  of  tribute.  The  molt  valuable  divifion  of  the  Jum¬ 
bo  diftrifts  lay  in  the  plain  country,  forming  a  part  of  the 
northern  Punjab;  which,  under  pretence  of  affording  al- 
filtance  to  the  perfon  who  lately  fought  their  protection, 
a  body  of  Seiks  laid  walte ;  the  difpute  was  not  ended  in 
1782  :  feventy-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Lahore,  and  285 
north-weft  of  Delhi.  Lat.  33.  N.  Ion.  74.  5.  E. 

JUMMUCAN'DY,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Moorffiedabad.  Lat.  23. 56. N.  Ion.  88. 13. E. 

JUM'NAH,  a  river  of  India.  The  Jumna  was  the  Jo- 
manes  of  Pliny,  and  the  fuppofed  Erranaboas  of  Arrian. 
It  is  the  firft  great  river  that  contributes  to  augment  the 
Ganges  5  it  rifes  in  lat.  32.0.  in  the  rajahffiip  of  Sirinagur, 
about  eighty  mjles  fouth-weft  of  Gangoutra,  and  paffes 
through  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  in  about  lat.  30.  o. 
near  Schaurampour.  Between  lat.  29.  and  30.  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Sirhiad,  near  the  weftern  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
are  the  famous  plains  of  Paniput  and  Carnawl,  celebrated 
for  the  frequent  battles  fought  on  their  wide  expanfe.  See 
the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  The  river  pafles  the 
cities  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  falls  into  the  Ganges  at 
Allahabad. 

JUM'NEE,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty  miles  weft  of 
Noony. 

JUMOT'TO,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo : 
twelve  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Nangafaki. 

7b  JUMP,  v.n.  [gumpen,  Dut.]  To  leap  ;  to  fkip  ;  to 
move  without  ftep  or  iliding. — Candidates  petition  the 
emperor  to  entertain  the  court  with  a  dance  on  the  rope, 
and  whoever  jumps  the  higheft  fucceeds  in  the  office.  Gul¬ 
liver's  Travels. 

So  have  I  feen  from  Severn’s  brink, 

A  flock  of  geefe  jump  down  together. 

Swim  where  the  bird  of  Jove  would  fink, 

And  fwimming  never  wet  a  feather.  Swift. 

To  leap  fuddenly. — One  Peregrinus  jumped  into  a  fiery 
furnace  at  the  Olympic  games,  only  to  fliow  the  company 
how  far  his  vanity  would  carry  him.  Collier.- — To  jolt. — 
The  noife  of  the  prancing  horfes,  and  of  the  jumping  cha¬ 
riots.  Nah.  iii.  2. — To  agree;  totally;  to  join.  A  vulgar 
word: 

Never  did  trufty  fquire  with  knight. 

Or  knight  with  fquire  e’er  jump  more  right; 

Their  arms  and  equipage  did  fit, 

As  well  as  virtues,  parts,  and  wit.  Hudibras. 

To  JUMP,  v.  a.  To  pafs  by  a  leap  ;  to  pafs  eagerly  or 
carelefsly  over : 

Here,  upon  this  bank  and  flielve  of  time. 

We’d  jump  the  life  to  come.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

To  put  in  commotion: 

And  wiffi, 

To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  phyfic. 

That’s  fure  of  death  without  it.  Shakefptare. 

JUMP,  adv.  Exactly ;  nicely.  Obfolete. — Otherwife  one 
man  could  not  excel  another,  but  all  fliould  be  either  ab- 
folutely  good,  as  hitting  jump  that  indivifible  point  or 
centre  wherein  goodnefs  confifteth ;  or  elfe,  miffing  it,  they. 
fhould  be  excluded  out  of  the  number  of  well-doers.  Hooker. 

But  fince  f ojump  upon  this  bloody  queftion, 

You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 

Are  here  arriv’d.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

JUMP,  adj.  [from  the  adverb. ]  Tallying  exaftly. — • 
Acroftics  and  teleftics  on  jump  names.  B.  Johnfon's  Under¬ 
woods. 

JUMP,  f.  The  aft  of  jumping;  a  leap  ;  a  fkip.—- The 
fureft  way  for  a  learner  is,  not  to  advance  by  jumps,  and 
large  ftrides;  let  that,  which  he  fets  himfelf  to  learn  next, 
be  as  nearly  conjoined  with  what  he  knows  already,  as  is 
pofiible.  Locke.— A  lucky  chance : 
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Do  not  exceed 

The  prefcript  of  this  fcroll:  our  fortune  lies 

Upon  this  jump.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

\_Jupe,  Fr.  a  petticoat.]  A  waiftcoat;  a  kind  of  loofe  or 
limber  ftays  worn  by  fickly  Indies  : 

The  weeping  cafl'ock  fear’d  into  a  jump , 

A  fign  the  pretbyter’s  worn  to  the  Hump.  Cleveland. 

JUM'PING,  f.  The  aft  of  leaping. 

JUM'PING  POINT.  See  Navesink  Harbour. 
JU'NA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Aldan, 
lat.  60.  52..  N.  Ion.  1 35.  14..  E. 

JUNAGUR',  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Guzerat:  170  miles  fouth-weft  of  Amedabad. 
Lat.  2r.  50.  N.  Ion.  69. 54..  E. 

JUNAK'SA,  one  of  theFox  Iflands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Lat.  53.  26.  N.  Ion.  189. 14..  E. 

JU'N AT,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirteen  miles  north-eaft 
of  Rogonatpour. 

JUN'CAL,  a  feaport  of  South  America,  in  the  country 
of  Chili,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean :  fifty 
miles  north  of  Copiapo. 

JUNCA'GO,  /.  in  botany.  See  Triglochin. 
JUN'CALAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Pyrenees:  twelve  miles  l’outh  of  Tarbes. 

JUNCA'RE,  v.  a.  In  old  records,  to  ftrew  with  ruflies. 
JUNCA'RIA,  f.  A  place  where  rufhes  grow. 
JUNCA'RIA, yi  in  botany.  See  Ortegia. 
JUN'CATE,  J.  [ juncade ,  Fr.  gioncata,  Ital.]  Cheefe- 
cake  ;  a  kind  of  fweetmeat  of  curds  and  lugar.  Any  de¬ 
licacy  : 

A  goodly  table  of  pure  ivory, 

All  fpread  with  juncates,  fit  to  entertain 

The  greateft  prince.  Spenfer. 

With  ftories  told  of  many  a  feat,- 

How  fairy  Mab  the  juncates  eat.  Milton. 

A  furtive  or  private  entertainment.  It  is  now  improperly 
written  junket  in  this  fenfe,  which  alone  remains  much  in 
ufe.  See  Junket. 

JUNCAW',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Mo- 
hurbunge:  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Harriorpour. 

„  JUNCEL'LO  ACCE'DENS.  See  Schoenus. 
JUNCEL'LUS, /.  in  botany.  SeeSciRPUS. 

JUNCK'ER  (Gottlob  John),  a  learned  phyfician  of 
the  Stahlian  feft,  was  born  in  168c  at  Londorff,  near  Gi- 
efien,  in  Hefle.  He  ftudied  at  Marpurg  in  Erfurt,  took 
the  degree  of  doftor  of  phyfic  at  Halle  in  1708,  and  be¬ 
came  an  eminent  medical  profeflor  in  that  univerfity,  and 
a  phyfician  in  the  public  liofpital.  He  died  at  Halle  in 
1757.  His  works,  which  are  chiefly  compilations,  have 
been  much  efteemed,  and  are  ftill  occafionally  referred  to. 
The  principal  are,  1,  Confpeftus  Medicinae  Theoretico- 
Prafticas,  Tabulis  137  omnes  primarios  Morbos,  Methodo 
Stahliana  traftandos,  exhibens,  1718,  4to.  2.  Confpeftus 
Chirurgiae,  Sec.  172 1,  4-to.  alio  difpofed  in  a  tabular  form. 
3.  Conlpeftus  Formularum  Medicorum,  1723,  440.  4. 

Confpeftus  Theraputae  generalis,  1725,  4to.  5.  Confpec- 
tus  Chemise  Theoretico-Prafticse,  in  forma  Tabularum  re- 
prasfentatus,  1730,  4to.  this  is  an  elementary  work  on 
chemiftry,  on  the  principles  of  Becher  and  Stahl,  and, 
was  publilhed  in  French  with  notes  by  Machy  in  1757. 
6.  Confpeftus  Phyfiologise,  1735,  4to.  7.  Conlpeftus  Pa- 
thologiae,  1736,  4to. 

JUN'CO,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  crofles  the  Grain 
Coaft,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic  ninety  miles  eaft-louth- 
eaft  of  Cape  Monte. 

JUN'CO  AFFI'NIS.  See  Juncus  and  Schoenus. 
JUNCOI'DES.  See  Juncus. 

JUNCOI'DI  AP’FI'NIS.  See  Scheuchzeria. 
JUN'COUS,  adj.  [junccus,  Lat.  ]  Full  of  bulrulhes. 
JUNCTION,  J.  [ jondlion ,  Fr.]  Union  ;  coalition. — 
Upon  the  jundlion  of  the  two  corps,  our  fpies  difeovered  a 
great  cloud  of  dull.  Addifon. 
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JUNCTURE,  J.  \_jundlura,  Lat.]  The  line  at  which 
two  things  are  joined  together. — Befides  thofe  grofler  ele¬ 
ments  of  bodies,  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury,  there  may  be 
ingredients  of  a  more  lubtle  nature,  which  being  extreme¬ 
ly  iittle,  may  elcape  unheeded  at  the  junflures  of  the  dis¬ 
tillatory  veffels,  though  never  fo  carefully  luted.  Boyle. — ■ 
Joint  articulation. — She  has  made  the  back-bone  of  leve- 
ral  vertebrae,  as  being  lefs  in  danger  of  breaking  than  if 
they  were  all  one  entire  bone  without  thole  griitly  junc¬ 
tures.  More. — All  other  animals  have  tranfverfe  bodies  ;  and, 
though  fome  do  raife  themfelves  upon  their  hinder  legs  to 
an  upright  polture,  yet  they  cannot  endure  it  long,  nei¬ 
ther  are  the  figures,  or  junfiures,  or  order,  of  their  bones, 
fitted  to  luch  a  polture.  Hale. — Union  ;  amity. — Nor  are 
the  fobereft  of  them  fo  apt  for  that  devotional  compliance 
and  jun&ure  of  hearts,  which  I  defire  to  bear  in  thofe  holy 
offices  to  be  performed  with  me.  King  Charles. — A  critical 
point  or  article  of  time. — By  this  profeffion  in  that  junc¬ 
ture  of  time,  they  bid  farewel  to  all  the  pleafures  of  this 
life.  Addifon. — When  any  law  does  not  conduce  to  the 
public  fafety,  but  in  fome  extraordinary  junctures  the  very 
obfervation  of  it  would  endanger  the  community,  that 
law  ought  to  be  laid  afleep.  Addifon. 

JUNCULAM',  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Java,  fituated  on 
the  fouth-weft  coaft:  fifty-five  miles  fouth- fouth-weft  of 
Batavia.  Lat.  6.  40.  S.  Ion.  105.  15.  E. 

JUN'CUS,/.  [ a  jugendo ,  from  its  utility  in  doling  joints.] 
The  Rush;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  tripetaloidese,  (junci, 
JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  glume  two- 
valved  ;  perianthium  fix-leaved  ;  leaflets  oblong,  acumi¬ 
nate,  permanent.  Corolla  :  none,  unlels  the  coloured  pe¬ 
rianthium  be  regarded  as  fuch.  Stamina:  filaments  fix, 
capillary,  very  ftiort;  antherse  oblong,  ereft,  the  length  of 
the  perianthium.  Piltillum. :  germ  three-cornered,  acu¬ 
minate  ;  ftyle  (liort,  filiform  ;  ftigmas  three,  long,  filiform, 
villofe,  bent  in.  Pericarpium :  capfule  covered,  three- 
fided,  three  or  one  celled,  three- valved.  Seeds  :  fome, 
roundilh. — Ejjential  Character.  Calyx  fix-leaved  ;  corolla 
none ;  capfule  one-celled. 

The  rulhes  have  a  fimple  grafly  ftem,  without  leaves  or 
knots,  or  elfe  knotty,  with  a  lheathing  leaf  at  each  knot ; 
flowers  terminating  or  lateral,  corymbed  or  panicled,  w'ith 
the  branchlets  fpathaceous  at  the  bafe.  Thefe  plants 
agree  with  the  grades  in  the  glumes  of  their  flowers,  and 
the  fheaths  of  their  leaves  ;  they  differ  in  having  the  items 
filled  with  pith,  whereas  in  grades  the  ftem  it  is  well 
known  is  hollow.  The  ruflies  form  an  intermediate  link 
between  the  grades,  and  fome  of  the  liliaceous  plants,  as 
Anthericum,  Sec.  They  form  naturally  two  divifions, 
one  without  leaves,  allied  to  Scirpus,  Sc c.  and  the  other 
with  leafy  items,  Some  authors  have  made  two  genera  of 
thefe.  But  all  claflical  botanical  writers,  fays  Dr.  Smith, 
have  judicioufly  preferved  this  very  natural  genus  entire, 
notwithftanding  the  capfule  is  in  fome  fpecies  one- celled, 
in  others  three-celled  ;  and  who  can  help  wilhingthar  bo- 
tanifts  had  not  divided  many  natural  genera  on  more  tri¬ 
vial  grounds? 

Species.  I.  With  naked  culms.  1.  Juncus  acutus,  or 
prickly  large  fea-ruth  :  culm  round,  almoit  naked  ;  pani¬ 
cle  conglomerate,  with  almoft  equal  branches;  involucre 
two-leaved,  fpinofe  ;  feeds  ovate.  Root  perennial.  Leaves 
round  and  hard.  Culm  round,  hard,  and  fmooth,  finiih- 
ing  in  a  winged-feathered  membrane,  and  bearing  at  top 
feveral  round  lateral  fpikes,  fome  feflile,  and  others  pedun- 
cled  ;  the  ftem  continues  above  thefe,  and  ends  in  a  hard 
pungent  point.  The  panicle  is  crowded,  clofe,  from  two  to 
three  inches  long.  Involucre,  the  fheath  of  the  outer  leaf, 
from  an  inch  and  half  to  two  inches  in  length,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  ftiff  pungent  leaf,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
long;  that  of  the  inner  leaf  about  an  inch  long,  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  tharp  point  about  halt  an  inch  long.  Native 
of  France,  Italy,  Carniola,  and  Wales  on  the  coaft  of  Me- 
rionethlhire. 

2.  Juncus  maritimus,  or  hard  fea-ruth:  culm  round, 
6  Q  almoft 
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almoft  naked  j  panicle  with  unequal  branches,  one  twice 
as  long  as  the  reft;  involucre  fpinofe ;  feeds  lanceolate. 
Panicle  not  fpreading,  from  three  to  fix  inches  long,  con¬ 
fiding  of  two  principal  branches,  one  of  which  is  from 
three  to  upwards  of  fix  inches  long,  the  other  very  (hoit, 
immediately  dividing  into  fmaller  branches.  Involucre 
the  (heath  of  the  outer  leaf  about  one  inch  long,  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  very  (harp-pointed  pungent  leaf,  from  three 
to  upwards  of  fix  inches  long ;  that  of  the  inner  about 
half  an  inch  long.  Mr.  Woodward,  who  is  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  not  a  variety  of  J.  inflexus,  fays  that  it  grows 
an  tufts  near  fix  feet  high,  and  that  the  leaves  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rigid  and  (harp.  It  is  found  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Wales;  in  the  falt-mar(hes  about  Maldon,  Eflex;  and  on 
the  coaft  of  Norfolk  and  Lancalhire.  Thefe. l'ea-rufhes  are 
planted  on  the  fea-banks  in  Holland  ;  the  roots  running 
deep  into  the  fand,  and  matting  very  much,  fo  as  to  hold 
it  together.  In  the  fummer,  when  they  are  fully  grown, 
they  cut  them,  tie  them  up  in  bundles,  dry  them,  and 
work  them  into  ba(kets,  &c.  On  the  Maefe,  &c.  they 
grow  upwards  of  four  feet  high. 

3.  Juncus  conglomerate,  or  round-headed  rufli  :  culm 
naked,  ftiff ;  head  lateral.  Root  perennial,  horizontal, 
clofe,  covered  with  ovate  fcales;  fibres  filiform,  very  long. 
Culms  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  upright,  round, 
imooth  ;  (heaths  at  the  bafe  ftriated,  blunt,  leaflets,  awned, 
the  uppermoit  three  times  as  long  as  the  reft.  Root-leaves 
few,  very  like  the  culms.  Head  of  flowers  roundilh,  foli- 
tary,  feldom  two  together,  from  the  fiflure  of  the  culm 
burfting  out  below-  the  top.  Native  of  Europe,  on  moift 
meadows  and  heaths. 

4.  juncus  effucus,  or  common  foft  rufli :  culm  naked, 
ftiff,  imooth  ;  panicle  lateral,  fcattered,  clofe  ;  root-fcales 
opaque.  Root,  culms,  root-leaves,  and  peduncles,  as  in 
the  preceding,  Only  larger.  Culm  three  feet  high,  thicker, 
■fofter  to  the  touch,  eafily  broken,  filled  with  a  clofe  pith. 
Native  of  Europe  in  wet  meadows,  marflies,  Sec.  They 
flower  in  July  and  Auguft.  Thefe  are  uled  fometimes  for 
making  little  balkets.  The  pith  of  both  makes  wicks  for 
watch-lights,  and  toys.  Thefe,  with  the  hard  rufli,  grow 
common  on  moift,  ftrong,  uncultivated,  lands  in  moft 
parts  of  England,  and  conlume  the  herbage  where  they 
are  fuffered  to  remain.  The  beft  method  of  deftroying 
them  is,  to  fork  them  up  clean  by  the  roots  in  July,  and, 
after  having  let  them  lie  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  to 
put  them  in  heaps,  and  burn  them  gently;  the  aflies  will 
be  good  manure  for  the  land.  But  to  prevent  their  grow¬ 
ing  again,  and  to 'make  the  pafture  good,  the  land  (hould 
foe  drained  ;  and  then,  if  the  roots  be  annually  drawn  up, 
and  the  ground  kept  duly  rolled,  the  rallies  may  be  fub- 
dued. 

5.  Juncus  tenax,  or  common  hard  rufli:  culm  naked, 
ftiff,  ltriated  ;  panicle  lateral,  thin ;  root-fcales  Aiming. 
The  hard  rufli  is  common  in  paftures  and  by  road-fides, 
in  a  moift  foil ;  in  England,  Madeira,  New-  Zealand,  &c. 

6.  Juncus  inflexus,  or  bending  foft  rufli :  culm  naked, 
membranaceous,  and  curved  in  at  top  ;  panicle  lateral. 
Roots  tufted,  llightly  comprefled,  with  a  black  bark,  and 
abundance  of  fibres.  Culms  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in 
height,  with  a  dark-red  (hining  (heath  at  the  bafe,  and 
curved  at  top  ;  below  the  curvature,  for  almoft  a  foot  in 
length,  it  puts  forth  on  one  fide,  from  a  cleft  in  the  culm, 
many  peduncles,  fuftaining  abundance  of  flowers.  This 
lias  been  taken,  by  many  authors,  for  our  common  hard  rufli. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  in  a  ftrong  foil,  fubjedt  to 
wet,  but  where  the  water  is  clear. 

7.  Juncus  filiformis,*or  lead  foft  rufli:  culm  naked,  fili¬ 
form,  nodding;  panicle  lateral.  Root  perennial,  hori¬ 
zontal,  creeping;  covered  with  fmooth,  brown,  ftriated, 
imbricated,  fcales;  fibres  filiform,  but  little  branched, 
downy.  Culms  about  a  foot  high,  nearly  ereCt,  weak, 
ftriated,  fmooth  ;  at  the  bafe  clofed  with  oblong,  (heath- 
like,  ftriated,  brown,  obtufe  fcales,  fome  of  which  fre¬ 
quently  end  in  a  little  point,  flowering  about  the  middle; 
at  the  top  more  or  lefs  incurved,  and  (harp-pointed.  Leaves 
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fcarcely  any,  except  the  barren  ftetrn  be  fo  called.  Native 
of  Lapland,  Swiflerland,  Germany,  Italy,  Britain,  on  turf- 
bogs:  Dr.  Smith  found  it  on  the  afeent  of  Mont  Cenis 
from  Italy,  and  on  the  Col  de  Balm,  near  Chamouny  in 
Savoy  ;  Mr.  Newton,  in  Weftmoreland,  near  Amblefide  5. 
Mr.  Jackfon,  at  Windermoor  in  Cartmel;  Mr.  Dickfon* 
near  Derwentwater  in  Cumberland,  and  on  BenLawers  in 
Scotland. 

8.  Juncus  trifidus,  or  three-flowered  rufli :  culm  naked ; 
leaves  and  three  flowers  terminating.  Root  perennial, 
woody,  (triking  deep,  creeping,  with  blackifh  fibres,  put¬ 
ting  forth  clofe  tufts  of  ftems  and  leaves.  Culms  a  fpan 
or  more  in  length,  round,  (tiffifn,  briftle-fliaped,  upright, 
with  lanceolate  brown ifli  (heaths  at  the  bafe,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  one,  two,  or  three,  briftle-fliaped  leaves,  involv¬ 
ing  the  culm  in  their  (heaths.  Dr.  Withering  (ays,  that 
the  flowers  are  from  one  to  four  ;  and  Lighttoot,  that  it 
varies  with  one,  two,  and  three,  axillary  and  almoft  feflile 
flowers  ;  but  that  the  (pecimens  he  found  had  all  Angle 
flowers.  Native  of  Lapland,  Denmark,  Swifferland,  France, 
Silelia,  and  Scotland  on  the  l'ummitsof  the  Highland  moun¬ 
tains. 

9.  Juncus  fquarrofus,  mofs-rufli,  or  goofe-corn :  culm 
naked;  leaves  briftle-fliaped;  heads  glomerate,  leaflefs. 
Root  perennial;  Item  upright,  ltiff*  from  eight  to  eigti-. 
teen  inches  high.  Native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe,  on 
nioorifli  heathy  ground,  and  turf  bogs  ;  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  It  indicates  a  barren  foil,  and  the  leaves  lying 
clofe  to  the  ground  elude  the  ftroke  of  the  fey  the.  Horfes 
are  faid  to  eat  it. 

10.  Juncus  punftorius,  or  prickly  rufli:  culm  naked', 
round  ;  leaf  round,  jointed,  mucronate  ;  panicle  glome¬ 
rate.  Culm  two  feet  high  and  more,  round,  fmooth. 
Root-leaves  none;  but  only  two  membranes,  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  leaves.  A  Angle  Item-leaf,  like  the  culm,  but  a 
little  longer,  ftiff,  mucronate,  pujigent.  Panicle  termi¬ 
nating,  clofely  conglomerate,  of  a  few  glomes  arifing  from 
the  glume.  It  is  allied  to  J.  articulatus,  but  all  the  parts 
are  ltouter,  not  to  mention  other  circumftances.  Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  With  leafy  culms,  n.  juncus  nodofus,  or  knotty- 
rath  :  leaves  knotted-jointed ;  petals  piucronate.  This 
refembles  J.  articulatus  very  much,  but  the  flowers  are 
more  collected  in  heads;  the  heads  thinner,  larger,  and 
the  branches  of  the  panicle  Ample,  not  fuperdecompound  5 
but  it  is  chiefly  diftinguiflied  by  the  petals  being  protract¬ 
ed  into  an  awl-lhaped  point.  Native  of  North  America. 

ii.  Juncus  comprelfus,  or  fmaller  jointed  ru(h  :  culm 
leafy,  decumbent;  leaves  comprefled,  knotted-jointed; 
panicle  compound.  Root  perennial,  horizontal,  woody, 
round,  fibrofe ;  root-leaves  more  than  a  foot  in  length, 
cylindric-comprelfed,  fmooth,  fiftular,  divided  internally, 
knotted-jointed  when  dry.  Culm  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  upright,  round,  fmooth,  leafy,  with  four  or  five 
joints  concealed  by  the  (heaths.  Native  of  meadows  and 
marlhes. 

13.  Juncus  nemorofus,  or  greater  jointed  ru(h :  culm 
leafy,  ereCt ;  leaves  roundifh,  knotted-jointed  ;  panicle  fu- 
perdecompound.  This  differs,  according  to  Leers,  from 
the  foregoing  in  having  the  leaves  cylindric,  higher  than 
the  culms  ;  the  panicle  more  branched,  and  fuperdecom- 
pound  ;  the  heads  many-flowered  and  larger;  the  flowers 
purple  and  (hining  ;  the  petals  extremely  acute,  the  three 
inner  ones  a  little  lhorterthan  the  others.  Native  of  moift 
woods.  In  the  Englifli  Botany  it  is  remarked,  that  there 
feems  to  be  no  realon  for  making  the  upland  variety  of 
this  plant  a  diftinCt  fpecies  ;  that  it  is  certain  at  lead,  that 
neither  the  leaves  being  more  or  lefs  comprefled,  nor  the 
panicle  more  or  lefs  compound,  are  permanent  marks  of 
diftindtion. 

14.  Juncus  uliginofus,  or  lead  jointed  rufli :  culm  leafy; 
flowers  in  bundles,  bundles  proliferous;  leaves  briftle- 
fliaped,  jointed-knotted.  This  differs  from  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  in  having  either  all  the  flowers  ora  few  of  them 
growing  out  into  green  and  purpie  bundles  of  leaves.  The 
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flowers  in  autumn  are  frequently  viviparous,  the  germs 
(hooting  young  leaves  before,  the  feeds  are  ripe,  as  in  J. 
bulbofus.  The  jointed  rufh  alfo  frequently  produces 
bunches  of  reddifh  leaves,  inftead  of  umbels  of  flowers, 
in  bogs  and  ditches  in  the  autumn.  Thefe  leaves  feem 
to  put  on  this  appearance  from  fome  obftruftion  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  occafioned  by  an  infect  of  the  Coc¬ 
cus  tribe.  Native  of  the  heaths  and  bogs  ;  as  Gamlingay- 
heath,  Bullington-green,  Eynlham-heath,  & c. 

15.  Juncus  alpinus,  or  alpine  jointed  ruth:  culm  leafy; 
leaves  feflile,  jointed-knotted  ;  panicle  Ample;  glumes 
awned.  Root  creeping.  Leaves  pointed,  feldom  jointed. 
Culms  five  or  fix  inches  high,  terminating  in  a  fimple 
umbel  of  black  fliining  flowers,  with  a  hard  lanceolate 
point.  Capfule  fhort,  and  more  blunt  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fpecies.  Native  of  the  Alps  and  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  of  Dauphine.  Thefe  four  are  probably  varieties 
arifing  from  fituation. 

16.  Juncus  bulbofus,  or  bulbous  rufli :  leaves  linear, 
channelled  ;  capfules  blunt.  With  us,  the  bulbous  ruth 
varies  in  height  from  two  inches  to  two  feet.  It  is  fome- 
times  viviparous.  Native  of  wet  meadows  and  heaths, 
and  on  the  fea-coaft;  flowering  in  Auguft. 

17.  Juncus  bufonius,  or toad-rufh  :  culm  dichotomous  ; 
leaves  angular;  flowers  folitary,  feflile.  Root  annual, 
fibrofe.  Culms  ufually  from  feven  to  nine  inches  in 
height,  but  varying  much  from  one  to  ten  inches ;  up¬ 
right,  roundifli,  fmooth.  In  the  fmaller  plants  the  leaves 
are  very  flender,  not  angular,  but  folded  together.  Flowers 
moftly  in  pairs,  and  only  one  feflile  ;  but  in  all  the  ripe  cap¬ 
fules  are  brown,  fliining,  ajnd  ftiorter  than  the  calyx.  This 
is  likewife  found  fometimes  viviparous.  Native  of  wet 
gravelly  or  fandy  paftures,  efpecially  where  water  ftag- 
nates  in  winter.  It  flowers  from  May  to  Auguft. 

18.  Juncus  ftygius,  or  infernal  ruth:  leaves  briftle- 
fhaped,  fomewhat  depreffed  ;  peduncles  in  pairs,  termi¬ 
nating;  glumes  folitary,  fubbiflorous.  Root  perennial,  Am¬ 
ple,  jointed,  with  folitary  radicles,  covered  with  the  remains 
of  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  year.  Linnaeus  at  firft  con¬ 
founded  this  with  J.  bufonius,  from  which  it  is  very  dil- 
tinft.  It  is  a  native  of  Sweden  in  deep  and  wood  bogs  ; 
Linnaeus  had  it  from  Lapland  and  Upland.  Probably  it 
has  not  been  diftinguiftied  from  J.  bufonius  :  and  may 
perhaps  be  a  native  of  Britain. 

19.  Juncus  Jacquini,  or  Jacquin’s  rufli :  leaf  awl-fliaped  ; 
head  terminating;  four-flowered,  or  thereabouts.  Root 
perennial,  brown,  horizontal,  knobbed,  fending  forth  very 
long  fibres  perpendicularly.  Culms  feveral,  quite  fimple, 
round,  upright,  from  three  to  fix  inches  high,  with  a  few 
(heaths  at  the  bafe.  On  each  culm  a  Angle  leaf,  awl- 
fliaped,  round,  flightly  grooved,  acuminate  and  mortified 
at  the  end,  almoft  upright,  (heathing  at  the  bafe,  varying 
in  fituation,  but  never  at  the  bottom  of  the  culm  ;  root- 
leaves  of  the  fame  ftrufture.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth. 
Native  of  the  Alps,  flowering  in  June. 

20.  Juncus  biglumis,  or  two-flowered  rufli:  leaf  awl- 
fliaped  ;  glume  two-flowered,  terminating.  Root  peren¬ 
nial,  fibrofe,  fimple,  perpendicular.  Culm  feldom  an  inch 
in  height,  round,  marked  with  a  fimple  ftreak,  covered  at 
bottom  with  the  remains  of  withered  leaves,  at  top  with 
the  Iheath  of  the  fingle  leaf,  which  is  the  length  of  the 
fcape,  fliining,  twice  as  thick  as  the  culm,  tubular,  mor¬ 
tified  at  the  end,  channelled  below,  fheathing  the  culm  up 
to  the  middle.  Leaves  four  or  five,  furrounding  the  lower 
part  of  the  culm,  and  changing  into  fcales.  This  rufli 
Las  the  appearance  of  Schoenus  ferrugineus,  and  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Lapland  alps,  where  it  was  found  by  Montin. 

21.  Juncus  triglumis,  or  three-flowered  mill :  leaves 
flat;  glume  three-flowered,  terminating.  Culms  in  tufts, 
three  inches  high  or  more,  foft,  covered  at  the  bafe  with 
brown  (heaths.  Native  of  the  Lapland  Alps,  Denmark, 
Swifferland,  Auftria,  Italy,  and  Siberia. 

22.  Juncus  pilofus,  or  fmall  hairy  wood-rufli :  leaves 
flat,  hairy  ;  corymb  fomewhat  branched  ;  flowers  folitary. 
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Root  perennial,  with  numerous  brown  fibres,  and  (hort 
pointed  (hoots,  fo  that  it  is  fomewhat  creeping.  Culms 
many,  about  a  fpan  or  more  in  length,  nearly  upright, 
leafy,  naked  above,  fimple,  fmooth,  Itriated,  round,  fur- 
nifhed  with  three  or  four  joints,  which  are  not  protube¬ 
rant.  Root-leaves  numerous,  three  or  four  inches  long, 
three  lines  or  three  lines  and  a  half  broad,  fomewhat  nar¬ 
rower  at  the  bafe,  a  little  concave,  dull  green  011  the  up¬ 
per  furface,  fmooth,  and  rather  glofl'y,  beneath  paler  green 
and  flightly  gloffy,  at  the  edges  efpecially,  covered  with  a 
few  long  hairs,  which  are  molt  numerous  towards  the  bafe 
of  the  leaf,  often  of  a  reddilh  colour,  a  little  blunt,  and  as 
it  were  cut  off  at  the  point.  Flowers  forming  a  fpreading 
panicle.  Flower-ftalks  of  unequal  lengths,  a  few  fimple, 
moft  of  them  proliferous,  dichotomous  or  trichotomous, 
finally  ■  ftretching  out  backwards,  all  fupporting  a  fingle 
flower,  the  intermediate  ones  feflile.  Perianth-leaves  ob¬ 
long,  pointed,,  keeled,  concave,  purplilh-brown,  and  per¬ 
manent.  Germ  pointed.  This  and  the  following  fpecies 
are  diftinguiftied  by  their  grafs-like  hairy  leaves.  J.  pilo¬ 
fus  differs  from  campeftris,  not  only  in  its  place  of  growth, 
but  in  having  its  flowers  (land  fingly,  and  not  in  clufters. 
Whilft  the  campeftris  delights  in  expofed  places,  the  pi- 
lofus  is  found  only  in  woods  and  (hady  fituations.  From 
this  circumftance  w(e  may  perhaps  account  for  its  flower¬ 
ing  earlier  than  any  of  the  others ;  for,  if  the  feafon  be 
not  very  unfavourable,  it  will  begin  to  flower  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  is  ufually  out  of  bloom  the  beginning  of  May. 

23.  Juncus  fpadiceus,  or  barrow-rufti  :  leaves  flat,  hairy 
from  the  (heath ;  flowers  very  fmall;  corymbed,  folitary, 
(hortly  awned.  Culm  a  foot  in  height  at  moft.  Root- 
leaves  fcarcely  two  lines  in  breadth,  fubhirfute,  but  with 
the  (heath  fmooth,  fpringing  from  a  little  tuft  of  brown 
membranous  fcales.  Culm-leaves  (our  or  five,  narrowing 
infenfibly,  fpringing  from  a  (heath  as  long  as  themfelves, 
and  producing  a  pencil  of  long  filky  hairs  at  its  fepara- 
tion  from  the  (tern.  Flowers  very  numerous,  in  a  falls 
umbel,  on  peduncles  that  are  filiform,  and  diminifh  in 
length  as  they  are  higher  on  the  ftem,  infomuch  that  the 
lower  ones  (land  higher  at  top  than  the  upper  ones.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Alps. 

24.  Juncus  fylvaticus,  or  great  hairy  wood- ru(h  :  leaves 
flat,  hairy  ;  corymb  decompound  ;  flowers  in  bundles,  (ef- 
file.  The  leaves  of  this  are  not  only  much  broader  and 
more  concave,  but  more  (harply  pointed,  than  thofe  of  the 
pilofus ;  it  flowers  three  weeks  or  a  month  later  ;  and,  when 
the  flowering  is  over,  the  peduncles  of  the  pilofus  are  more 
reflexed  or  pendulous  than  thofe  of  the  fylvaticus.  It 
flowers  in  May,  or  earlier  if  the  feafon  be  mild.  In  fome 
fituations  this  fpecies  is  very  large  and  tall,  but  it  more 
ufually  occurs  with  a  (talk  little  more  than  a  foot  high. 
If  the  height  of  campeftris  be  nine  inches,  that  of  pilofus  is 
eleven,  and  of  fylvaticus  fifteen.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
woods. 

25.  Juncus  niveus,  or  white-flowered  rufli  :  leaves  flat, 
fomewhat  hairy ;  corymbs  (hotter  than  the  leaf ;  flowers 
in  bundles.  Height  three  feet ;  leaves  fcarcely  a  line  in 
breadth.  Native  of  the  Alps  of  Swifferland,  See. 

26.  Juncus  campeftris,  or  hairy  field-rufti :  leaves  flat, 
fomewhat  hairy;  lpikes  fellile  and  peduncled.  Root  pe¬ 
rennial,  fomewhat  woody,  with  numerous  blackifti  fibres, 
creeping.  Culm  fimple,  from  three  to  nine  inches  high, 
upright,  leafy,  fomewhat  enlarged  at  bottom,  round, 
fmooth,  without  joints.  Leaves  pointed,  the  tips  often 
mortified,  or  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  without  any  mem¬ 
brane.  Flowers  ten  or  twelve  in  each  (pikelet,  feflile. 
Seeds  ufually  three,  roundifli,  olive-coloured.  Thus  the 
field-rufh  appears  in  its  moft  ulual  (fate  in  dry  paftures  ; 
in  fucli  fituations  it  has  feldom  more  than  three  or  four 
fpikelets;  in  moilter  richer  foils,  particularly  in  boggy 
ground,  it  often  has  a  much  greater  number.  But,  although 
it  may  vary  in  fize  and  number  of  parts,  it  (till  continues 
very  difiinct  from  the  pilofus.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
May,  and  ripens  its  feeds  in  June.  It  indicates  a  dry. 
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and  confequently  not  luxuriant,  pafturage.  The  hairs 
proceed  from  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and  appear  as  if 
Ibme  animal  had  left  its  hairs  on  them  by  rubbing. 

2  7.  Juncus  fpicatus,  or  fpiked  ru(h :  leaves  flat;  fpike 
racemed,  nodding.  Linnaeus,  in  his  Flora  Suecica,  con- 
fiders  this  as  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  as  to  be 
perhaps  only  a  variety.  In  his  Flora  Lapponica,  however, 
he  has  figured  and  defcribed  it  thus :  root-leaves  ten  or 
twelve,  upright,  acuminate;  culm  very  (lender,  with  three 
fmall  leaves,  one  at  the  bafe,  a  fecond  in  the  middle,  and 
a  third  at  the  top;  fpike  Angle,  loofe,  ov.ate-oblong,  com- 
pofed  of  many  flowers.  Dr.  J.  E„Smith  affirms,  that  this 
and  campejlris  are  perfectly  diftinft.  It  is  five  or  fix  inches 
high,  with  a  terminating  fpike,  pointing  almofi  horizon¬ 
tally,  about  half  an  inch  long.  The  Flora  Danica  makes 
it  nine  inches  long.  From  that  work  it  is  reprefented  on 
our  Plate,  at  fig.  7.  It  is  a  native  of  Lapland,  Denmark, 
and  Scotland. 

s8.  Juncus  ferratus,  or  ferrate-leaved  rufli :  leaves  enfi- 
form,  flat,  ferrate,  hoary  underneath  ;  (heaths  of  the  pani¬ 
cle  awl-fiiaped,  perfoliate.  Culms  leafy,  round,  as  thick 
as  the  little  finger,  from  four  to  fix  feet  high.  It  is  allied 
to  J.  pilofus,  but  is  much  larger  even  than  J.  acujus. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

29.  Juncus  grandiflorus,  or  great-flowered  rufli:  leaf 
round;  culm  one-flowered;  flower  upright,  Angle,  naked. 
Scarcely  a  foot  high,  very  fmooth.  Culm  round,  covered 
with  (heaths  at  the  bafe.  Leaf  (ingle,  round,  awl-(haped, 
ltraight,  longer  than  the  culm.  One  large  upright  flower 
terminates  the  culm.  Calycine  valves  upright,  acute,  al¬ 
ternately  (hotter.  Stamens  and  piftils  (hotter  than  the 
calycine  valves.  See  Acrostichum,  Butomus,  Cor¬ 
nucopia,  Cyperus,  Restio,  Scheuchzeria,  Schoe- 
N us,  and  Scirpus. 

JUN'CUS  ODORA'TUS.  See  Andrcpogon  and  Oe- 
nanthe. 

JUND'GEH,  a  towm  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natolia  :  flxteen  miles  weft  of  Kiutaja. 

JUNDOO',  a  town  of  Bengal:  five  miles  fouth  of  Ghi- 
dore. 

JUNE,  f.  [  Juin ,  Fr.  Junius,  Lat.]  The  fixth  month  from 
January. — June  is  drawn  inamantleofdark  green.  Peacham. 

JUNE'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Baglana  coun¬ 
try  :  forty-feven  miles  fouth  of  Nafluck,  and  122  weit- 
fouth-weft  of  Aurungabad.  Lat.  19.  n.N.  Ion.  73.  59. E. 

JU'NES,  a  town  of  Morocco:  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of 
Azamor. 

JU'NETIN,  or  Gen'etin,^  [from  June.]  The  name 
of  an  apple. 

JU'NEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardennes  :  (even  miles  north  of  Rethel. 

JUNG-BUNT'ZEL.  See  Buntzlau.  , 

JUN'GA.  See  Liunca. 

JUNGDRAW'BERG,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Culm  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Dantzic. 

JUNGENLES'LAW.  See  Inowloczaw. 

JUNGERBAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan:  thirty-five 
miles  weft  of  Benares. 

JUN'GERMANN  (Louis),  a  phyfician  and  botanift, 
was  born  Ln  1572  at  Leipfic,  where  his  father,  Csefar,  was 
a  doctor  of  law  ;  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Joachim  Camerarius.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
ftudy  of  medicine,  and  early  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  the 
knowledge  of  plants.  About  the  year  1600  lie  drew  up 
a  catalogue  of  the  plants  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Alt- 
dorf ;  and  he  was  employed  by  Befler  in  a  defcription  of 
the  plants  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Eichftadt.  He  took 
the  degree  of  dodftor  of  phyfic  in  1610  ;  and  in  1614.  oc¬ 
cupied  the  chair  of  botany  at  Gieflen,  where  he  procured 
theeftablifliment  of  a  botanical  garden.  When  obliged  by 
the  tumults  of  war  to  quit  that  univerfity,  he  removed  to 
Altdorf  in  1625,  where  he  was  made  botanical  and  anato¬ 
mical  profeflbr,  and  director  of  the  phyfic-garden.  He 
died  in  1653.  His  Catalogus  Plantarum,  qua  circa  Altorfium 
JSloricum  &  Vicinii  Locis  provcniunt,  wasfirlt  printed  in  1615. 
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It  is  not  a  numerous  lift,  but  contains  feveral  rare  plants, 
and  there  is .fubjoined  a  catalogue  of  genera  in  the  modern 
manner;  this  was  re  edited  in  1635,  with  the  addition  of 
the  plants  in  the  garden  of  Altdorf.  His  other  botanical 
work  is  entitled  Cornucopia  Flora  Giejfenfis,  1623,  4to,  He 
left  in  manufcript,  to  the  univerfity  of  Altdorf,  catalogues 
of  the  plants  of  Leipfic  and  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne';  as 
likewife  a  copious  hortus  ficcus.  This  good  man  amufed 
himfelf  with  writing  anagrams,  of  which  he  publiflied  a 
collection,  in  honour  of  the  profeflbrs  of  Gieflen,  in  La¬ 
tin  and  German. 

Joachim  Jungermann/  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
alio  much  attached  to  botany,  and  died  in  theMorea  upon 
a  tour  to  examine  the  plants  of  Greece. 

JUNGERMAN'NIA,  f.  [fo  named  from  Louis  Jun- 
germann-,  juft  noticed.]  Star-tip;  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  cryptogamia,  order  algse,  in  the  natural  order 
of  hepaticas.  The  generic  characters  are — 1.  Male  flow¬ 
ers  feflile,  cluftered,  on  the  leaves ;  ftem,  frond.  Calyx  : 
fcarcely  any.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina :  filaments  hardly 
any  ;  antherai  ovate,  one-celled,  gaping  at  the  tip.  II, 
Female  flowers  on  the  fame,  or  on  a  feparate  individual. 
Calyx:  perianthium  upright,  tubular;  truncated,  cre- 
nated,  or  laciniated.  Corolla :  calyptra  feflile,  fmaller 
than  the  perianth,  fubglobofe,  clofed  on  every  fide,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  tender,  crowned  by  the  ftyle,  at  length  *burft- 
ing  at  the  tip.  Piftillum  :  germ  oblong,  involved  by  the 
calyptra,  feflile  ;  ftyle  ftraight,  fliort,  pafling  through  the 
top  of  the  calyptra;  ftigma  Ample.  Pericarpium :  capfule 
feated  on  a  long  and  very  tender  briitle,  globofe,  one- 
celled,  at  length  gaping  longitudinally  into  four  valves, 
which  are  equal,  lpreading,  permanent.  Seeds :  many, 
globofe,  adhering  by  twifted  elaftic  threads  fixed  to  the 
bottom,  tip,  dilk,  or  margin,  of  the  valves.  Several  germs 
are  often  found  in  one  perianth,  of  which,  iiowever,  only 
one  grows  to  maturity.  The  ltemlefs  jungermannise  have 
their  anthers  within  the  fubftance  of  the  fronds,  and  want 
the  perianth  of  the  female  flowers.  Qu.  Whether,  they  do 
not  conltitute  a  diftinCt  genus  ? 

Thirty  fpecies  of  thefe  modes  are  arranged  in  five  fub- 
divifions,  in  the  fourteenth  edition  of  the  Syftema  Vege- 
tabilium.  Mr.  Hudfon  has  thirty  fpecies  in  the  fecond 
edition  of  his  Flora  Anglica.  Dr.  Withering  has  forty- 
eight  fpecies  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Arrangement  of 
Britilh  Plants.  He  diftributes  them  into  four  fubdivifions. 
Figures  of  thefe  modes  will  be  found  in  Dillenius,  Mi- 
cheli,  Vaillant,  Hedwig,  Dickfon,  Schmidel,  Flora  Da¬ 
nica,  Englifli  Botany,  Morifon,  Withering,  &c.  Many 
of  the  fpecies  are  beautiful  microfcopic  objeCts,  according 
to  the  remark  of  Dr.  Withering.  See  Mnium. 

JUNGEV'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  ToboKk  :  fifty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Kernlkoi. 

JUNG'FERN  TEI'NITZ.  SeeTEiNiTZ. 

JUNG'FRUN  STOR,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  is  a  high  rocky  ifland,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  navigation  ;  about  fix  miles  in  circumference. 
Lat.  61.  10.  N.  Ion.  17.  ro.  E. 

JUNG'FRUN  LILL,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  61.  16.  N.  Ion.  17.  9.  E. 

JUNGHAN'SIA,yi  in  botany.  See  Curtisia. 

JUN'GHERAH,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  river  Ganges,  on 
which  is  a  leminary  of  Hindoo  mendicants.  Seraje  ul 
Dowlah  fled  hither  from  Meer  Jaffier;  but  was  either  killed 
here,  or  taken  and  carried  to  Moorfliedabad  :  twelve 
miles  of  Boglipour. 

JUN  GI A,  J.  [named  from  Joachim  Jungius,  M.  D.  pro- 
fellor  at  Hamburgh;  author  of  Doxofcopia,  1662,  and 
Phytofcopia,  1678.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyn- 
genefia,  order  polygamia  fegregata,  natural  order  of  com- 
poiitre  oppofitifolite,  (cinarocephalse,  JuJJ.)  The  generic 
characters  are — Calyx  :  common  many -leaved  ;  leaflets 
fomevvhat  fpreading,  linear,  obtufe,  channelled,  (horterthan 
the  partial  perianth,  involving  three  or  four  flowers.  Peri- 
antlf  partial,  many-leaved,  almoft  equal,  many-flowered  ; 
leaflets  oblong,  channelled,  obtufe,  upright*  Corolla : 

compound 
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compound  uniform;  corollets  hermaphrodite,  equal;  pro¬ 
per  one-petalled,  funnel-fliaped  ;  tube  gradually  widened  ; 
border  two-lipped  ;  the  exterior  divifion  rolled  back, 
longer,  linear,  toothed  at  the  tip;  the  interior  two-parted  ; 
the  two  fegments  upright,  (harp.  Stamina  :  filaments  five, 
very  (hort,  infefted  into  the  tube;  antherae  connate.  Pif- 
tillum :  germ  inferior,  linear,  cornered;  ftyle  filiform ; 
ftigmas  two,  revolute,  obtufe.  Pericarpium:  none;  ca¬ 
lyx  unchanged.  Seed  :  folitary,  cornered  ;  down  long, 
fefiile,  feathered.  Receptaculum  :  chaffy  ;  chaffs  refem- 
bling  the  calycine  leaflets. — EJfential  CkaraEler.  Calyx 
common,  three-flowered  ;  receptacles  chaffy ;  florets  tubu¬ 
lar,.  two-lipped  ;  outer  lip  ligulate,  inner  two-parted. 

Jungia  ferruginea,  a  (ingle  fpecies.  Stems  woody,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  ferruginous  down.  Leaves  alternate,  petio- 
led,  remote,  flat,  rounded,  five-lobed,  cordate  at  the  bale ; 
lobes  rounded,  blunt ;  they  are  hirfute,  and  underneath 
hoary.  Heads  of  flowers  final],  heaped.  Native  of  South 
America. 

JUN'GIBLE,  adj.  [from  jungo,  Lat.  to  join.]  Capable 
of  being  joined. 

JUN'GILE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Benares:  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Bidzigur. 

JUNGIPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  where  the  Eaft-India  Company  have  a  factory 
for  raw  (ilk :  twenty  miles  north  of  Moorfttedabad. 

JUN'GLE,  f.  A  wood  ;  wild  country  ;  ground  which 
lies  fallow  more  than  four  years  ;  high  grafs,  or  reeds  ;  a 
thicket. 

JUNGLEBAR'RY,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fifty  miles  north 
of  Dacca. 

JUNGLEBOO'RY,  /  Clearing  of  jungles. 

JUNG'NAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  a 
lord  drip  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Furlfenberg:  four¬ 
teen  miles  weft  of  Buchan,  and  forty  fouth  of  Stuttgart. 

JUNG’s  HO'VED,  or  Jung’s  Head,  a  cape  of  Den¬ 
mark,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  illalid  of  Zealand.  Lat.  53. 
7.  N.  Ion.  12.  11.  E. 

JUNG'WOSTITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bechin:  ten 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Tabor. 

JU'NIA,  a  woman’s  name.  Romans. 

.  JUNIAT'TA,  a  town  of  the  (fate  of  Pennfylvania :  five 
miles  >yeft-north-weft  of  Huntingdon. 

JUNIAT'TA,  a  river  of  PennTylvania,  which  runs  into 
the  Sufquehana  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Harrifburg. 

JUNIC'ULUS,  f.  [Latin.]  The  branch  of  a  vine  grow¬ 
ing  out  to  a  great  length. 

JUNIL'IUS,  an  African  bifhop  in  the  fixth  century, 
but  of  what  place  is  not  known.  He  is  fpoken  of  by 
Caye  as  flourifting  about  the  year  550.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  work  of  merit,  entitled,  Dc  partibus  divinte  Ltgis> 
Lib.  II.  which  is  written  by  way  of  queltion  and  anfwerj 
and  forms  a  kind  of  introdudion  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fa- 
cred  fcriptures,  ■which  may  be  advantageoufly  perufed 
by  biblical  fcholars.  In  the  preface,  or  dedication  of  this 
work  to  Primafius  bifhop  of  Adrumetum,  Junilius  fays 
that  he  received  the  fnbltance  of  it  from  a  learned  Perfian 
named  Paul,  who  had  been  educated  at  Nifibis,  where 
there  was  a  public  feminary  for  teaching  the  knowledge 
of  the  fcriptjrres,  conducted  in  a  fimilar  manner  with  the 
celebrated  catechetical  fchool  of  Alexandria.  This  work 
■was  firft  printed  at  Bafil  in  1545,  8vo ;  and  at  Paris  in 
3556,  i2mo,  accompanied  by  Commentaries  on  the  firft 
three  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genefis,  which  were  attri¬ 
buted  to  our  author,  but  have  long  been  known  to  be  the 
production  of  venerable  Bede. 

JU'NIOR,  adj.  [Latin.]  One  younger  than  another. — 
According  to  the  nature  of  men  of  years,  I  was  repining 
at  the  rife  of  my  juniors ,  and  unequal'  diftribution  of 
wealth.  Taller . 

The  fools,  my  juniors  by  a  year, 

Are.  tortur’d  with  fufpence  and  fear, 

Who  wifely  thought  my  age  a  fcreen, 

•When  death  approach’d  to  (land  between.  Swift, 
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JU'NIOR,  f.  [from  the  adj. ]  The  younger ;  the  later 
born  ;  the  later  in  office. 

JUNIOR'ITY,  f.  [from  junior.'}  The  ftate  of  being 
junior.  Cole. 

JUNIOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Bra- 
claw  :  fifty-two  miles  north  of  Braclaw. 

JU'NIPER,  f.  [ juniperus ,  Lat.]  A  tree. — A  clyfter 
may  be  made  of  the  common  decoftions,  or  of  mallows, 
bay,  and  juniper- berries,  with  oil  of  linleed.  Wifanan. — See 
Juniperus. 

JU'NIPER,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  juniper;  made  of 
juniper. 

JU'NIPER-BERRY,  f.  The  fruit  of  the  juniper. 
JU'NIPER-TREE, /;  The  juniper. 

JUNIP'ERUS,  f.  The  Juniper-Tree  ;  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  monadelphia,  natural; 
order  of  coniferse.  The  generic  characters  are — I.  Male. 
Calyx  :  ament  conical,  confiding  of  a  common  fliaft  on 
which  are  difpoted  three  oppoiite  flowers  in  triple  oppoli- 
tion  ;  a  tenth  terminating  the  ament ;  each  flower  has  for 
its  bafe  a  broad,  (hort,  incumbent,  fcale  affixed  to  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  the  receptacle.  Corolla  :  none.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  (in  the  terminal  flofcule)  three  to  eight,  awl-fliaped, 
united  below  into  one  body ;  (in  the  lateral  flowers  fcarcely 
manifeft  ;)  anthene  three,  diltinft  in  the  terminal  flower, 
but  fattened  to  the  calycine  fcale,  in  the  lateral  ones. 
II.  Female.  Calyx:  perianthium  three-parted,  very  final], 
growing  to  the  germ,  permanent.  Corolla  :  petals  three, 
permanent,  rigid,  acute.  Piltillum:  germ  inferior;  ltyles 
three,  Ample;  ftigmas  Ample.  Pericarpium:  berry  flefliy, 
roundilh,  marked  on  the  lower  part  with  three  oppolite 
obfcure  tubercles,  (from  the  calyx  having  grown  there,) 
and  at  the  tip  by  three  teeth  (which  before  were  the  pe¬ 
tals),  umbilicated.  Seed  :  three  officles,  convex  on  one 
fide,  cornered  on  the  other,  oblong. — EJfential  CharaEler. 
Male.  Calyx  of  the  amenta  fcale;  corolla  none;  ftamina- • 
three.  Female.  Calyx  three-parted  ;  petals  three  ;  ftyles- 
three;  berry  three-feeded,  irregular  with  the  three  tuber¬ 
cles  of  the  calyx. 

Species.  1.  Juniperus  thurifera,  or  Spanifti  juniper; 
leaves  imbricate  in  four  rows,  acute.  Spanifh  juniper 
grows  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  and 
fends  out  many  branches,  which  form  a  fort  of  pyramid. 
Leaves  acute,  lying  over  each  other  in  four  rows,  lo  as  to 
make  the  branches  four-cornered.  Berries  very  large, - 
black  when  ripe.  Native  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

a.  Juniperus  Barbadenfis,  or  Barbadoes  juniper:  all  the 
leaves  imbricate  in  four  rows,  the  younger  ovate,  the 
older  acute.  Barbadoes  juniper  or  cedar,  or  Jamaica  berry¬ 
bearing  cedar,  has  been  confounded  with  the  Bermudas- 
cedar;  but  the  branches  of  this  fpread  very  wide,  the 
leaves  are  extremely  fmall,  and  are  every- where  imbricate; 
the  bark  is  rugged,  fplits  off  in  firings,  and  is  of  a  very 
dark  colour.  The  berries  are  fmaller  than  thole  of  the 
Bermudas  cedar,  and  are  of  a  light-brown  colour  when 
ripe.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  rifes  to 
be  one  of  the  largeft  timber-trees;  the  wood  is  frequently 
fetched  from  thence  by  the  inhabitants  of  North  America, 
for  building  (hips.  It  is  alfo  an  inhabitant  of  China  and 
Japan.  Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller. 

3.  Juniperus  Bermudiana,  or  Bermudas  juniper  :  lower 
leaves  in  threes,  upper  in  pairs,  decurrent,  awl-ffiaped, 
fpreading,  acute.  Bermudas  juniper,  commonly  called 
Bermudas  cedar,  whilft  young,  has  acute-pointed  leaves, 
which  fpread  open,  and  are  placed  by  threes  round  the 
branches;  but,  as  the  trees  advance,  their  leaves  alter,  and 
the  branches  become  four-cornered  ;  the  leaves  are  very 
(hort,  and  lie  over  each  other  by  fours  round  the  branches. 
The  berries  are  produced  towards  the  ends  of  the.b ranches, 
and  are  of  a  dark-red  colour,  inclining  to  purple.  .The 
wood  has  a  very  ftrong  odour,  and  was  formerly  in  great 
elteem  for  wainfcotting  rooms,  and  allb  for  furniture. 
Native  of  America.  Dr.  Patrick  Browne  fays,  that  it 
grows  very  plentifully  in  mod  of  the  Blue  Mountains  of 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  frequently  cut  down  for  planks,  &c,. 
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that  it  is  a  good  timber-wood,  admired  for  its  fmell,  light- 
nefs,  and  clofe  even  grain;  very  fit  for  wainfeotting,  and 
ail  the  inward  parts  of  cabinet-work. 

4.  Juniperus  Chinenfis,  or  Chinefe  juniper :  leaves  de¬ 
current,  imbricate- fpreading,  cluttered  ;  Item-leaves  in 
threes  ;  branch-leaves  in  fours.  Loureiro  deferibes  the 
Chinefe  juniper  as  a  Shrub  of  three  feet  in  height,  with 
twilled  and  very-fpreading  branches.  Leaves  awl-fhaped, 
hardiffr,  dark  green  ;  according  to  Linnaeus  fpreading, 
green  on  both  tides,  more  cluttered  than  in  the  other 
Jorts,  fattened  at  the  bafe,  fcarcely  pungent,  extremely 
diftinft  by  the  denfity  of  the  leaves.  Native  of  China. 

5.  Juniperus  fabina,  or  favin  juniper :  leaves  oppofite, 
ereff,  decurrent ;  the  oppofitions  boxed.  Miller  makes  two 
fpecies  of  the  common  or  cyprefs-leaved,  and  tamarilk- 
leaved  or  berry-bearing  favin,  as  he  calls  it.  The  former, 
he  fays,  has  by  many  been  fuppofed  to  be  only  an  acci¬ 
dental  variety;  but  the  branches  grow  more  ereft,  the 
leaves  are  fhorter,  and  end  in  acute  points  which  fpread 
outwards.  It  riles  to  the  height  of  leven  or  eight  feet, 
and  produces  great  quantities  of  berries;  whereas  the  ta- 
marilk-leaved  favin  very  rarely  produces  either  flower  or 
feed  in  our  gardens.  The  latter  fends  out  its  branches 
horizontally,  and  feldom  riles  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
high,  but  fpreads  to  a  confiderable  diltance  every  way. 
Leaves  very  fhort,  acute-pointed,  running  over  each  other 
along  the  branches,  with  the  ends  pointing  upwards. 
The  berries  are  fmalter  than  thole  of  common  juniper, 
but  of  the  fame  colour,  and  a  little  comprefled.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  very  rank  odour  when  handled.  There 
i»  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves.  Savin  is  a  native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  It  was  cultivated 
here  in  1562,  as  we  learn  from  Turner;  but  probably  it 
is  a  much  older  plant  in  our  gardens.  ProfelTor  Pallas 
fays,  that  in  the  Cherfonefus  Taurica,  where  it  is  very 
common,  the  favin  is  often  found  with  a  trunk  a  foot  in 
diameter ;  that  it  grows  upright  there  like  a  cyprefs, 
whereas  by  theTanais  it  is  procumbent,  the  branches  ex¬ 
tending  on  the  land  feveral  fathoms  ;  that  the  wood  very 
much  refembles  that  of  J.  Lycia,  but  has  a  more  cadave- 
lous  fmell,  and  the  leaves  are  more  fetid. 

Savin  is  an  article  of  the  materia  medica,  and  much 
famed  as  an  emmenagogue  ;  it  heats  and  ftimulates  the 
Whole  fyftem  very  considerably,  and  is  faid  to  promote 
the  fluid  fecretions.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  favin  have 
a  moderately-ftrong  dilagreeable  fmell,  and  a  hot  bit- 
terifh  tafte  ;  they  give  out  their  adfive  matter  to  warery 
liquors,  and  Hill  more  completely  to  rectified  Spirit ;  dif- 
tilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  effential 
oil.  Decoftions  of  the  leaves,  infpilfated  to  the  form  of 
an  extradf,  retain  a  confiderable  Share  of  their  pungency 
and  warmth,  together  with  their  bitternefs,  and  have  fome 
degree  of  fmell,  but  not  refembling  that  of  the  plant  it- 
felf.  On  infpilfating  the  Spirituous  tinfture,  there  remains 
an  extraft  confiding  of  two  diftindt  fubftances  ;  of  which 
one  is  yellowy  oily,  bitterilh,  and  very  pungent;  the  other 
black,  refinous,  tenacious,  lefs  pungent,  and  very  aftrin- 
gent.  Savin,  when  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  an  emmena- 
gogile,  has  been  fometimes  found  to  be  too  powerful;  and 
it  has  even  been  fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  power  of  caufing 
abortion ;  but  this  feems  to  be  extremely  doubtful,  and  it 
fometimes  fail's  as  an  emmenagogue;  and  its  heating  qua¬ 
lities  are  fuch  as  to  require  caution  in  its  administration. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  it  appears  to  have  been  ufed 
with  great  fuccefs  by  Dr.  Home,  in  cafes  of  amenorrhoe, 
given  in  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  twice  a-day. 
Upon  the  whole,  favin  may  be  confidered  as  a  warm  Sti¬ 
mulant  and  aperient,  and  particularly  ferviceable  in  ute¬ 
rine  obltrudtions  proceeding  from  a  laxity  or  weaknefs  of 
the  veflels,  or  a  cold  fluggifh  indifpofition  of  the  juices. 
The  diltilled  oil,  exclufive  of  the  powers  juft  mentioned, 
is  alfo  a  Strong  diuretic,  and  impregnates  the  urine  with 
its  Smell.  The  dofe  is  two  or  three  drops,  or  more. 

6.  Juniperus  Virginiana,  Virginian  juniper,  or  red  ce¬ 
llar  t  leaves  in  threes,  fattened  at  the  bafe;  the  younger 


ones  imbricate,  the  older  fpreading.  Leaves  mutually  op¬ 
pofite  by  threes,  fattened  at  the  bale  by  their  inner  fide,  in 
the  new  {hoots  imbricate  in  four  rows,  giving  them  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  quadrangular  ;  the  year  following  thefe 
fpread  from  the  branch  at  an  acute  angle,  and  appear  to 
be  difpofed  in  fix  rows  or  longitudinal  phalanxes.  Berry 
dark  blue,  covered  with  a  whitifh  refinous  meal.  Native 
of  North  America,  the  Welt-India  iflands,  and  Japan.  It 
grows  to  be  one  of  the  largell  and  highest  timber-trees  in 
Jamaica,  affording  very  large  boards,  of  a  reddilh-brown. 
colour,  dole  and  firm  contexture,  Shining,  very  odorifer¬ 
ous,  extremely  like  Bermudas  cedar,  being  towards  its 
outfide  of  a  paler  colour  and  loofer  contexture.  The 
bark  is  thin,  and  ready  to  drop  off  in  great  pieces,  ap¬ 
pearing  fomewhat  contorted,  of  a  reddilh-brown  colour. 
This  tree  is  much  ufed  for  wainfeotting  rooms,  making 
eferitoirs,  cabinets,  &c.  cockroches  and  other  infedts  dif- 
liking  the  fmell  of  it. 

Mr.  Miller  has  two  fpecies.  The  firft  he  names  J.  Vir¬ 
giniana,  which  he  fays  grows  naturally  in  molt  parts  of 
North  America,  where  it  is  called  red  cedar,  to  diltinguilh 
it  from  a  fort  of  cyprels,  which  is  called  white  cedar  there. 
Of  this  there  are  two  or  three  varieties;  one  of  which  has 
leaves  in  every  part,  like  thofe  of  the  favin,  and,  upon 
being  rubbed,  emit  a  very  Strong  ungrateful  odour ;  this 
is  commonly  diftinguilhed  in  America  by  the  name  of  Sa¬ 
vin-tree.  There  is  another  with  leaves  very  like  thofe  of 
cyprefs;  but,  as  thefe  generally  arife  from  the  fame  feeds, 
they  may  he  fuppofed  to  be  only  feminal  varieties.  The 
fecond  he  names  J.  Caroliniana.  The  leaves  of  this  are 
like  thole  of  the  Swedilh  juniper,  but  the  upper  leaves  are 
like  thole  of  the  cyprefs ;  and  this  difference  is  conftant, 
if  the  feeds  are  carefully  gathered  from  the  fame  tree;  but 
it  often  happens  that  perfons  who  gather  the  feeds  in 
America  mix  two  or  three  lorts  together.  In  the  Virginia 
cedar  all  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  juniper.  The  Caro¬ 
lina  cedar,  as  the  gardeners  call  it,  is  alfo  a  native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Cultivated  here  in  1664,  according  to  Evelyn. 

7.  Juniperus  communis,  or  common  juniper:  leaves  in 
threes,  fpreading,  mucronate,  longer  than  the  berry.  Com¬ 
mon  juniper  is  alow  Shrub,  feldom  rifing  more  than  three 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  Spreading  tough  branches, 
which  incline  on  every  fide,  covered  with  a  Smooth  brown 
or  reddilh  bark,  with  a  tinge  of  purple.  Leaves  narrow, 
awl-lhaped,  ending  in  acute  points,  placed  by  threes  round 
the  branches,  pointing  outwards,  bright  green  on  one 
fide,  and  grey  on  the  other,  continuing  thro’ugh  the  year. 
The  male  flowers  are  fometimes  on  the  fame  plant  with 
the  females,  but  at  a  distance  from  them  ;  but  they  are 
commonly  on  diftindf  plants.  The  female  flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundilh  berries,  which  are  firft  green,  but  when 
ripe  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  They  continue  on  the  buSh 
two  years,  and  are  feffile  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves.  Gsert- 
ner  calls  the  fruit  galbulus  5  and  deferibes  it  as  fpherical, 
berried,  blackilh-blue,  covered  with  a  bloom,  marked  at 
top  with  three  railed  dots,  and  a  three-forked  groove,  re¬ 
ceived  at  bottom  in  a  very  fmall  Starred  involucre;  it  is 
juicelefs,  fpongy-flelhy,  and  contains  three  Stones.  Thefe 
are  bony,  one -celled,  valvelefs,  gibbofe,  on  one  fide  from 
a  broad  ~and  convex  back  narrowed  towards  the  bafe  and 
keeled,  on  the  other  very  bluntly  angular,  or  marked  with 
a  longitudinal  ridge,  and  at  the  bale  on  the  outlide  with 
four  oblong  little  excavations,  into  each  of  which  a  bal- 
lamiferous  gland  is  inferted.  Seed  fingle,  ovate-acumi¬ 
nate,  dun-coloured  with  a  brown  mark  at  the  bafe.  Geof- 
froy  firlt  remarked  thefe  glands  in  1721  ;  but  he  reckoned 
only  eight,  whereas  there  are  twelve,  namely  four  to  each 
Seed.  Juniper  is  common  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  fertile  or  barren  foils,  on  hills  or  in  valleys,' in 
open  fandy  plains  or  in  moilt  and  clofe  woods.  On  the 
fides  of  hills  its  trunk  grows  long,  but  on  the  tops  of 
rocky  mountains  and  on  bogs  it  is  little  better  than  a 
Shrub.  In  England  it  is  found  chiefly  on  open  downs, 
in  a  chalky  or  fandy  foil.  In  the  fouthern  countries  of 
Europe  it  is  lefs  common,  except  in  more  elevated  fixa¬ 
tions. 
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tions.  When  planted  in  a  good  Toil,  if  will  grow  fifteen 
or  fixteen  feet  high,  and  form  a  well-looking  bufhy  (hrub. 
Mr.  Evelyn  mentions  a  (lender  buth  of  two  feet  in  height, 
brought  from  a  common,  which  in  ten  years  meafured 
feven  feet  fquare  and  eleven  feet  high,  and  would  have 
been  of  a  much  greater  altitude  and  farther  fpreading,  had 
it  not  continually  been  kept  (horn.  It  is  eafily  tranf- 
planted,  and  bears  cropping.  Grafs  will  not  grow  be¬ 
neath  it,  but  the  A  vena  pratenfis  deltroys  it.  The  wood 
is  hard  and  durable.  The  bark  may  be  made  into  ropes. 
Spirit  impregnated  with  the  effential  oil  of  thefe  berries  is 
every-where  known  by  the  name  of  gin.  The  berries 
fometimes  appear  in  an  uncommon  form;  the  leaves  of  the 
calyx  grow  double  the  ufual  (ize,  approaching,  but  not 
doling;  and  the  three  petals  fit  exaftly  clofe,  fo  as  to  keep 
the  air  from  the  Tipulte  juniperi,  which  inhabit  them. 
Other  infefts  feed  on  this  ffirub,  as  Cimex  juniperinus, 
Thripsjuniperina,  and  Coccinelia  novernpumftata.  Horfes, 
flieep,  and  goats,  eat  it.  Gum  fandarach,  known  under 
the  name  of  pounce  in  its  powdered  form,  is  the  produce 
of  this  fhrub.  The  common  juniper  is  celebrated  for  its 
diuretic  powers;  the  berries  are  principally  uled  ;  and 
from  them  a  fpirit  is  prepared  and  kept  in  the  (hops,  and 
ufed  plentifully  in  hydropic  cafes,  and  in  diuretic  draughts  ; 
boiled  in  water  thefe  berries  give  a  fweet  decodtion,  tail¬ 
ing  very  (trongly  of  the  juniper,  and  from  the  decodtion 
may  be  obtained  a  quantity  of  fugar;  the  berries  are  alfo 
confidered  as  (lomachic,  carminative,  and  diaphoretic. 
Of  their  efficacy  in  many  hydropical  aft’edtions  we  have 
various  relations  from  phyficians  of  high  authority;  as 
Du  Verney,  Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  Van  Swieten,  &c.  Au¬ 
thors,  however,  do  not  feem  perfectly  agreed  which  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  juniper  is  molt  efficacious;  fome  preferring 
the  rob  or  infpiflated  decodtion,  while  on  the  contrary 
Dr.  Cullen  diiapproves  of  this,  as  having  unavoidably  loll 
a  good  part  of  its  eifential  oil  (in  which  he  fuppofes  a 
great  part  of  the  efficacy  of  the  juniper  to  confift)  in  the 
boiling.  Hoffman,  however,  (trongly  recommends  the 
rob,  and  declares  it  to  be  of  great  utility  in  weaknefs  of 
the  (lomach  apd  inteftines  ;  and  particularly  ferviceable 
when  fuch  cafes  occur  in  old  people  ;  but,  as  the  modern 
practice  generally  depends  on  more  powerful,  or  (tronger, 
medicines,  (the  juniper  being  confidered  in  a  l'econdary 
view,)  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  that  as  good  a  form  as 
any  for  its  ufe  is  that  of  a  fimple  decodtion  ;  and  this,  ei¬ 
ther  by  itfelf,  or  with  the  affiltance  of  a  fmall  quantity  of 
gin,  may  be  a  ufeful  drink  for  hydropic  patients.  Medi¬ 
cal  writers  have  alfo  commended  it  in  lcorbutic  cafes,  and 
in  fome  cutaneous  difeafes;  but  in  thefe  cafes  a  decodtion 
prepared  from  the  wood  and  the  tops  of  the  plant  is 
thought  preferable  to  that  from  the  berries.  We  are  told 
by  Linnteus,  that  the  Swedes  prepare  a  beer  from  the  ber¬ 
ries,  which  they  confider  as  very  efficacious  in  fcorbutic 
cafes;  and  that  the  Laplanders  drink  infufions  of  juniper- 
berries  as  we  do  tea  and  coffee,  for  the  fame  purpole. 

/3.  J.  Suecica,  Swediffi  or  tree-juniper,  rifes  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  (even  fixteen  or  eighteen)  feet ; 
the  branches  grow  more  eredl  than  thole  of  the  common 
juniper;  the  leaves  are  narrower,  end  in  more  acute  points, 
and  are  placed  farther  afunder  on  the  branches ;  the  ber¬ 
ries  alfo  are  longer.  It  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Norway.  Mr.  Miller  infills  on  this  being  a  diilindt 
fpecies,  becaufe,  having  raifed  both  from  feed  for  many 
years,  he  never  found  them  alter.  Plants  raifed  from 
feeds  have  a  tendency  to  grow  higher  than  thofe  which 
are  cropped  by  cattle  ;  and  this  milled  Mr.  Miller,  for 
thefe  are  certainly  no  more  than  varieties. 

y.  J.  minor  montana,  alpine  or  mountain  juniper,  has 
the  leaves  broader  and  thicker,  and  the  berries  rather 
Oval  than  fpherical. 

8.  Juniperus  oxycedrus,  or  brown-berried  juniper: 
leaves  in  threes,  fpreading,  mucronate,  (horter  than  the 
berry.  Height  ten  or  twelve  feet,  branched  the  whole 
length.  Branches  fmall  and  taper,  having  no  angles,  as 
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mod  of  the  other  junipers  have.  Leaves  fmall,  obtufe, 
imbricate.  This  fhrub  will  be  feathered  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  if  left  untouched  from  the  firft  planting,  or  if  not 
crowded  with  other  trees.  Leaves  awl-ffiaped,  and  finely 
fpread  open  ;  they  are  very  (hort,  (harp-pointed,  and  give 
the  (lirub  a  fine  look.  The  large  browniffi-red  berries 
make  a  handfome  appearance  when  they  are  ripe,  being 
as  large  as  a  hazel-nut.  Native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  fouth  of  France. 

9.  juniperus  Phoenicea,  Phenician  juniper,  or  cedar  : 
leaves  in  threes,  obliterated,  imbricated,  obtufe.  Ray  re¬ 
gards  this  as  lcarcely  different  from  the  next  fpecies. 
Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  the  Levant.  Culti¬ 
vated  in  1683,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland.  Mr.  Miller  fays, 
he  frequently  received  the  berries  from  Portugal. 

10.  Juniperus  Lycia,  Lycian  juniper,  or  cedar  :  leaves 
in  threes,  imbricate  on  all  (ides,  ovate,  obtufe.  Lycian 
cedar  has  the  branches  growing  erect,  and  covered  with  a 
reddifh-brown  bark.  Leaves  fmall,  obtufe.  Male  flowers 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  a  conical  anient ;  and  the 
fruit  (ingle  from  the  axils  below'  them,  on  the  fame  branch. 
Berries  large,  oval,  and  when  ripe  brown.  According  to 
Pallas,  it  is  entirely  prollrate,  with  the  trunk  branching 
from  the  very  bottom,  often  thicker  than  the  human  arm. 
This  and  the  branches  are  often  compreffed  or  varioufly 
deformed,  with  fcarcely  any  outer  bark.  Wood  duelling 
very  ltrong,  like  the  American  cedar.  Branches  and  ex¬ 
treme  branchlets  wand-like,  flraight,  thickiih,  covered 
with  a  teftaceous  bark.  Pallas  adds,  that  it  is  with  diffi¬ 
culty  diflinguiffied  from  favin  ;  that  the  bruifed  leaves 
have  the  fame  fmell;  and  that  it  differs  from  it  principally 
in  the  greater  thicknefs  of  the  (hoots,  and  in  the  leaflets 
being  acute  and  lefs  cluttered.  He  fays  that  the  leaves 
are  never  in  threes  with  them.  Native  of  the  fouth  of 
France,  the  Levant,  and  Siberia.  Miller  received  it  both 
from  Spain  and  Italy;  he  cultivated  it  in  1749.  This  is 
the  fpecies  from  which  is  taken  the  gum-refin  called  oli- 
bahuin,  which  has  a  (trong  fmell,  and  a  bitterifli  fomewhat- 
pungent  tafte.  When  burnt  it  diffufes  a  fragrant  fmell, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  incenfe  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  though  not  the  fame 
with  the  fubltance  known  by  that  name  in  the  (hops.  It 
is  much  employed  by  the  Roman  catholics  in  their 
churches,  for  fimilar  ufes.  As  a  medicine,  it  has  chiefly 
been  ufed  in  diforders  of  the  head  and  bread,  in  haemop- 
toes,  and  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes ;  the  dofe  from  a  fcru- 
ple  to  a  dram,  or  more.  It  has  alfo  been  ufed  in  platters, 
&c.  and  as  an  ingredient  in  various  pills. 

xi.  Juniperus  drupacea,  or  drupaceous  juniper  :  leaves 
in  threes,  fpreading,  acute  ;  three  times  lhorter  than  the 
drupe,  nut  three-celled.  Native  of  Mount  Caffius  ;  and 
probably  the  fame  with  the  great  junipers  obferved  by 
Belon  on  Mount  Taurus,  and  which  he  defcribes  as  rifing 
to  the  height  of  a  cyprefs,  and  bearing  a  fweet  fruit,  the 
fize  and  (hape  of  an  olive. 

12.  Juniperus  Daurica,  or  Siberian  juniper  :  leaves  op- 
polite,  acute,  imbricate-decurrent,  fpreading,  awl-(haped. 
This  is  ufually  (hrubby,  with  the  Items  lying  proftrate  on 
the  rocks,  the  principal  ones  often  the  thicknefs  of  the 
human  arm.  Refpedting  the  leaves,  there  are  tw'o  varie¬ 
ties  of  this  juniper.  In  one,  the  leaves  are  moftly  (cale- 
form,  decurrent,  with  a  (hort  awl-fliaped  point,  and 
clofeiy  imbricate,  with  here  and  there  a  longer  needle- 
draped  leaf  on  the  branchlets.  This  is  commonly  male, 
or  with  female  flowers  only  at  the  incurved  three-leaved 
tips  of  the  branchlets.  The  other  is  commonly  berry¬ 
bearing  all  over,  except  the  outer  younger  flroots ;  and  the 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  J.  oxycedrus,  are  needle-fliaped, 
fpreading  from  the  bale,  almoft  as  long  as  the  berries, 
keel-grooved,  compreffed.  Berries,  globular,  more  bitter 
than  the  common  juniper,  blackiffi  when  ripe,  but  ap¬ 
pearing  blue  from  the  white  meal  that  covers  them,  pe- 
duncled  as  it  were  by  (landing  on  a  leaflefs  thickened 
branchlet,  containing  one  or  two  (tones  5  kernels  ovate- 
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globular,  large,  margined  with  a  blunt  rib,  or  four- 
grooved,  yellowifh.  Native  of  Siberia,  and  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  J.  Lycia. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated 
by  fo.wing  their  feeds,  the  beffc  feafon  for  which  is  as  foori 
as  they  are  ripe,  if  they  can  then  be  procured ;  for,  when 
they  are  kept  until  fpring  before  they  are  fown,  they  will 
not  come  tip  until  the  l'econd  year.  The  ground  in  which 
the  feeds  of  the  hardy  forts  are  fown,  fhould  be  frefh  and 
light,  but  fhould  not  be  dunged;  it  fhould  be  well  dug, 
and  levelled  very  even ;  then  low  your  feed  thereon  pretty- 
thick,  and  fift  fonts  earth  over  them  about  half  an  inch 
thick  ;  this  bed  will  require  no  farther  care  than  only  to 
keep  it  clear  from  weeds,  and  towards  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  April  you  will  find  fome  of  your  plants  appear  above 
ground,  though  perhaps  the  greateft  part  of  them  may  lie 
till  the  fpring  following  before  they  come  up;  therefore 
you  fhould  carefully  clear  the  beds  from  weeds,  and  in  very 
dry  weather  refrefh  them  with  fome  water,  which  will 
greatly  promote  the  growth  of  thofe  plants  which  are  up, 
and  alfo  caufe  the  other  feeds  to  vegetate  ;  but,  if  the  bed 
in  which  thefe  are  fown  is  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  it 
fhould  be  fhaded  with  mats  in  the  day;  for,  when  the 
plants  come  firft  up,  they  will  not  bear  too  much  heat. 
In  this  bed  they  fhould  remain  till  the  next  fpring  or  fe- 
cond  autumn,  when  you  muff  prepare  fome  beds  to  tranf- 
plant  them  into,  which  fhould  alfo  be  of  light,  frefh,  un¬ 
changed,  foil  ;  and,  having  well  dug  and  cleanfed  the  ground 
from  all  noxious  weeds  and  roots,  you  fhould  make  it  le¬ 
vel  ;  and  then,  in  the  beginning  of  O&ober,  which  is  the 
proper  feafon  for  removing  thefe  plants,  you  fhould  raife 
lip  the  young  plants  with  a  trowel,  preserving  as  much 
earth  as  pofiible  to  their  roots,  and  plant  them  into  beds 
about  five  or  fix  inches  afunder  each  way,  (or  eighteen 
inches  by  nine  or  ten,)  giving  them  fome  water  to  fettle 
the  earth  to  their  roots  ;  and,  if  it  fhould  prove  very  dry 
weather,  you  may  lay  a  little  mulch  upon  the  furface  of 
the  ground  round  their  roots,  which  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  plants.  But,  as  many  of  the  feeds  will  be  yet 
left  in  the  ground  where  they  are  fown,  the  beds  fhould 
not  he  difturbed  too  much  in  taking  up  the  plants;  for 
a  bed  fown  with  thefe  berries  has  fupplied  plants  for  three 
years  drawing,  fome  of  the  berries  having  lain  fo  long  in 
the  ground  before  they  fprouted  ;  therefore  the  furface  of 
the  beds  fhould  be  kept  level,  and  conflantly  clean  from 
weeds. 

The  plants  may  remain  two  years  in  thefe  beds,  obferv- 
ing  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  In  the  fpring  you 
fhould  ftir  the  ground  gently  between  them,  that  the  roots 
may  with  greater  eafe  lirike  into  it ;  after  which  time  they 
fhould  be  tranlplanted  either  into  a  nurfery,  at  the  dillance 
of  three  feet  row  from  row,  and  eighteen  inches  afunder 
in  the  row's,  or  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  belt  feafon  to  tranfpiant  them,  as  before  obferved,  is 
in  the  beginning  of  Oftober,  when  you  fhould  take  them 
up  carefully,  to  preferve  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots  ; 
and,  when  planted,  their  roots  fhould  be  mulched  ;  all 
which,  if  carefully  attended  to,  as  alfo  obferving  to  re¬ 
frefh  them  with  water  in  very  dry  weather  until  they  have 
taken  new  root,  will  preferve  them  from  the  danger  of 
not  growing;  and  they,  being  extremely  hardy  in  refpeft 
to  cold,  will  defy  the  fevereft  of  our  winters  to  injure 
them,  provided  they  are  not  planted  in  a  moift  or  rich  foil. 
In  order  to  have  thefe  trees  afpire  in  height,  their  under 
branches  fhould  be  taken  off,  efpecially  where  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  grow  ftrong,  but  they  mult  not  be  kept  too 
clofely  pruned,  which  would  retard  their  growth  ;  for  all 
thefe  evergreen  trees  abound  mo-e  or  lefs  with  a  refinous 
juice,  which  in  hot  weather  is  very  apt  to  flow  out  from 
fuch  places  as  are  wounded  ;  fo  that  it  will  not  be  advi- 
feable  to  takeoff  too  many  branches  at  once,  which  would 
make  fo  many  wounds,  from  which  their  fap  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther  wouid  flow  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  render  the  trees  weak 
and  unhealthy. 

jTiie  Virginian  cedars  grow  to  a  very  great  height,  and 
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in  their  native  country  afford  excellent  timber  for  many 
ufes  ;  but  with  us  there  are  very  few  which  are  above 
twenty-five  or  thirty-feet  high,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
of  their  growing  larger  ;  for  they  thrive  very  fait  after  the 
three  firft  years,  and  refill  the  ftiarpefl  froft  of  our  climate 
exceeding  well;  and  are  very  apt  to  grow  ftraight  and  re¬ 
gular,  provided  they  are  not  fuffered  to  flioot  out  too  much 
at  bottom.  Thefe  plants  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  muft  be  procured  from  Virginia  or  Carolina,  (for 
they  rarely  produce  ripe  feeds  in  England,)  and  fown  as 
was  directed  for  the  other  junipers  ;  but,  as  this  feed  can¬ 
not  be  procured  in  England  till  fpring,  fo,  when  fown  at 
that  feafon,  it  remains  in  the  ground  until  the  fucceeding 
fpring  before  the  plants  appear;  therefore  you  mull  ob- 
lerve  to  keep  the  beds  clear  from  weeds,  and  not  fuffer 
the  feeds  to  be  difturbed,  which  is  often  the  fault  of  fome 
impatient  people,  who  think,  becaufe  the  plants  do  not 
rife  the  firft  year,  that  they  will  never  come  up,  and  fa 
dig  up  the  ground  again,  whereby  their  feeds  are  buried  i 
but,  if  they  are  fuffered  to  remain,  they  feldom  fail  to  grow, 
though  fometinies  it  is  two  years  before  they  come  up. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muff;  be  carefully  weeded  ; 
and  in  dry  weather  fhould  be  refreflied  with  water,  which 
will  greatly  forward  their  growth  ;  and  the  autumn  fol¬ 
lowing  they  fhould  have  a  little  rotten  tan  laid  between, 
them,  to  keep  out  the  froft.  In  this  bed  the  plants  may 
remain  till  they  have  had  two  years  growth  ;  then  they 
fhould  be  tranlplanted  into  other  beds,  as  was  directed  be¬ 
fore  for  the  other  forts,  obferving  to  preferve  a  ball  of 
earth  to  their  roots ;  and  after  they  are  planted,  if  the  fea¬ 
fon  prove  dry,  they  mull  be  carefully  watered,  and  the 
furface  of  the  ground  covered  with  mulch,  to  prevent  the 
fun  and  wind  from  entering  the  earth  to  dry  the  fibres  ; 
but  they  fhould  not  be  too  much  watered,  which  often 
proves  injurious  to  thefe  trees,  by  rotting  their  tender  fi¬ 
bres  foon  after  they  are  emitted,  whereby  the  plants  have 
been  often  deltroyed.  In  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  two 
years,  obferving  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  ;  and  in 
winter  you  fhould  lay  a  little  frefh  mulch  upon  the  furface 
of  the  ground  round  their  roots,  which  will  prevent  tlie 
froll  from  penetrating  to  them,  and  effetlually  preferve 
them  ;  for,  while  the  plants  are  fo  young,  they  are  liable 
to  be  injured  by  hard  frofls,  when  much  expofed  there¬ 
to  ;  but,  when  they  have  attained  a  greater  flrength,  they 
will  refill  the  fevereft  of  our  cold.  After  two  years,  they 
fhould  either  be  removed  into  a  nurfery,  (as  direfiled  for 
the  common  juniper,)  or  tranlplanted  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain,  obferving  always  to  take  them  up  care¬ 
fully,  otherwife  they  are  fubje<5l  to  fail  upon  tranfplanting  j 
as  alfo  to  mulch  the  ground,  and  water  them  as  was  be¬ 
fore  directed,  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  care,  than  only  to  keep  the  ground 
clear  about  their  roots,  and  to  prune  up  their  fide-branches 
to  make  them  afpire  in  height.  The  foil  in  which  you 
plant  thefe  trees  fhould  be  frefh  and  light,  but  muft  not 
be  dunged,  efpecially  at  the  time  when  they  are  planted  ; 
for  dung  is  very  hurtful  to  them,  if  it  be  not  quite  rotted 
to  mould  ;  therefore  the  mulch  which  is  laid  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  fhould  not  be  dufig,  but  rather  fome 
old  tanners  bark  or  fea-coal  allies,  which  will  prevent  the 
froft  from  penetrating’ deep  in  the  ground.  Thefe  trees, 
being  thus  managed,  will  in  a  few  years  rife  to  a  confide- 
rable  ftature,  and,  by  the  variety  of  their  evergreen  leaves 
and  manner  of  growth,  will  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of 
all  plantations,  if  rightly  dilpofed,  which  indeed  is  what 
we  feldom  obferve  in  any  of  the  Englifh  gardens  or  wil- 
dernefles  ;  for  there  are  few  people  who  confider  the  dif¬ 
ferent  growths  of  the  feveral  trees  with  which  they  com- 
pofe  fuch  plantations,  fo  as  to  place  the  talleft-growing 
trees  the  backwardelt  from  fight,  and  the  next  degree  to 
fucceed  them,  and  fo  gradually  diminifhing  till  we  come 
to  the  common  juniper,  and  others  of  the  fame  growth  j 
whereby  all  the  trees  will  be  feen,  and  the  gradual  decli¬ 
vity  of  their  tops  will  appear  like  a  verdant  flope,  and  be 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  fight,  as  alfo  more  advantage¬ 
ous 
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was  to  the  growth  of  the  trees,  than  to  place  flirubs  of 
humble  growth  near  fuch  plants  as  will  grow  to  the  fil'd 
magnitude,  whereby  the  lhrub  is  hid  from  fight,  and  will 
be  ovcrrfhadowed  and  deltroyed  ;  nor  can  the  diftance 
which  each  tree  requires  be  fix  juftly  proportioned  any 
other  way  ;  for,  in  this  diftribution,  the  largeft  trees,  being 
feparated  by  themfelves,  may  be  placed  at  a  due  diftance; 
and  then  thofe  of  a  middling  growth,  fucceeding,  may  be 
accordingly  allowed  fufficient  room  ;  and  the  fmaller, 
which  are  next  the  fight,  being  placed  much  clofer,  will 
hide  the  naked  Items  of  the  larger  trees,  and  have  an  agree¬ 
able  effeCt  to  the  fight. 

The  Bermudas  cedar,  being  a  native  of  that  ifland,  and 
alfo  of  the  Bahama  Iflands,  being  much  tenderer  than  any 
of  the  former  forts,  except  that  of  Jamaica,  is  not  likely 
to  thrive  well  in  this  country  ;  for,  although  many  of  thefe 
plants  have  lived  feveral  years  in  the  open  air  in  England, 
yet,  whenever  a  fevere  winter  happens,  it  either  kills  them, 
or  fo  much  defaces  them,  that  they  do  not  recover  their 
verdure  in  a  year  or  two  after.  Thefe  plants  are  propaga¬ 
ted  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  with  only 
this  difference,  that  thefe  Ihould  be  fown  in  pots  or  tubs 
of  earth,  that  they  may  be  removed  into  fiielter  in  the 
■winter-time,  otherwife  the  young  plants  are  often  hurt  by 
bard  frofts ;  but  they  will  require  no  more  care  than  only 
to  be  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame,  where  the 
glaffes  may  be  conftantly  kept  off  in  mild  weather,  when 
diey  cannot  have  too  much  free  air,  and  only  covered  in 
hard  frofts.  Thefe  feeds  conftantly  remain  in  the  ground 
until  the  fecond  year  before  they  come  up,  therefore  the 
earth  in  the  pots  Ihould  not  be  difturbed  ;  and  in  the  fum- 
liier-time  they  Should  be  placed  in  the  (bade,  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  drying  too  faft  ;  and  in  very  dry  weather 
they  ftiould  be  often  watered  ;  but  do  not  give  too  much 
water  to  them  at  once,  which  would  rot  the  feeds.  The 
fpring  following,  when  the  young  plants  come  up,  they 
mu  ft  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather 
refreshed  with  water ;  but  ftiould  ftand,  during  the  fum- 
mer  feafon,  in  a  place  defended  from  ftrong  winds  ;  and 
in  winter  muft  be  placed  under  frames,  where  they  may 
be  covered  in  hard  frofty  weather,  but  muft  have  open  air 
■when  the  weather  is  mild.  Ixi  April  following  you  ftiould 
tranfplant  them  each  into  a  fi.ngle  halfpenny-pot  filled  with 
freflt  light  earth,  being  careful  to  raife  them  up  with  a  ball 
of  earth  to  their  roots ;  and,  when  they  are  planted,  you 
ihould  water  them,  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots ;  then 
place  the  pots  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  may  be  de¬ 
fended  from  fun  and  wind  ;  but,  if  you  will  beftow  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed  to  plunge  the  pots  in,  it  will  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  their  taking  new  root ;  however,  you  muft  carefully 
defend  them  from  the  great  heat  of  the  fun,  which  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  them  when  frelh  removed  ;  but,  when  they  have 
taken  root,  you  may  expofe  them  by  degrees  to  the  open 
air.  If  you  fuffer  the  pots  to  remain  plunged  all  the  fum- 
roer,  it  will  preferve  the  earth  therein  from  drying  fo  faft 
as  it  would  do  if  they  were  fet  upon  the  ground.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  you  ftiould  again  remove  thefe  plants  into  (helter,  or 
elfe  plunge  their  pots  into  the  ground  under  a  warm  hedge, 
where  they  may  be  protected  from  the  cold  north  and  ealt 
winds ;  and  in  the  fpring  following  you  muft  fhift  the 
plants  into  pots  a  fize  larger,  taking  away  fome  of  the  earth 
from  the  outfide  of  the  ball,  and  adding  fome  frefli,  which 
will  promote  their  growth  ;  and  fo  continue  to  manage 
them  as  was  before  diredled,  until  you  plant  them  out  in 
the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  5  which 
ihould  not  be  done  till  they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  by 
which  time  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  bear  the  cold  of 
our  common  winters.  The  reafon  for  directing  thefe  plants 
to  be  preferved  in  pots  until  they  are  planted  out  for  good 
is,  becaufe  they  are  difficult  to  tranfplant,  and,  being  ten¬ 
der,  will  require  fome  Shelter  while  young ;  and  whoever 
obferves  the  method  here  laid  down,  will  find  the  plants 
fo  managed  to  gain  two  years  growth  in  fix  from  thole 
raifed  in  the  open  air,  and  be.  in  lei’s  danger  of  being  de- 
Uroyed  ;  and,  as  the  trouble  and  expence  in  raifing  them 
this  way  is  not  great,  it  is  worth  pva&ifingj  lines  in  a  few 
Vet.  XL  No.  77b 
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years  the  trees  will  recompenfe  the  trouble.  The  timber 
oi  this  tree  is  of  a  reddilli  colour,  and  very  fweet,  and  is 
commonly  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  cedar-mood ; 
though  there  are  divers  lorts  of  wood  called  by  that  name,, 
which  come  from  very  different  trees,  efpecially  in, the 
Weft  Indies,  where  there  are  feveral  trees  of  valtly  diffe¬ 
rent  appearances  and  genera,  which  have  that  appellation  f 
it  is  this  wood  which  is  ufed  for  pencils,  as  alfo  to  wain- 
ffcot  rooms,  and  make  ftair-cafes,  it  enduring  longer  found, 
than  molt  other  forts  of  timber,  which  perhaps  may  te 
owing  to  fome  extreme  bitter  taftein  therefin  with  which 
the  tree  abounds ;  for  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  worms 
do  not  eat  the  bottoms  of  the  veffels  built  with  this  wood, 
as  they  do  thofe  built  with  oak  ;  fo  that  the  veffels  built 
with  cedar  are  much  preferable  to  thole  built  with  any 
other  fort  of  timber,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Weft- India  fe as': 
but  it  is  not  fit  for  Ships  of  war,  the  wood  being  fo  brittle 
as  to  fplit  to  pieces  with  a  cannon-ball. 

The  Jamaica  juniper,  being  more  impatient  of  cold  than 
the  Bermudas,  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  and  the  plants  mult  be  preferved  m 
pots  and  houfed  in  the  winter;  this  is  propagated  by  feed^, 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  Bermudas  cedar;  but,  if  the  pots 
are  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  the  fecond  fpring  af¬ 
ter  the  feeds  are  fown,  it  will  bring  up  the  plants  fooner, 
and  they  will  have  more  time  to  get  ftrength  before  winter 

All  the  other  forts,  being  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the 
open  air,  are  very  well  worth  propagating,  as  they  add  to 
the  variety  of  evergreen  plantations ;  iome  of  the  forts, 
riling  to  a  very  confiderable  height,  may  prove  to  be  ufe- 
ful  timber,  and  may  be  adapted  to  fuch  foils  as  will  not 
fuit  many  other  trees.  The  common  favin  ihould  not  be 
neglefted,  becaufe  it  is  fo  very  hardy  as  never  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  thefevereft  froft;  and,  as  this  fpreads  its  branches 
near  the  ground,  if  the  plants  are  placed  on  the  borders 
of  woods,  they  will  have  a  good  effect  in  winter,  by  fereen- 
ing  the  nakednel's.of  the  ground  from  light.  The  com¬ 
mon  favin  may  be  increaffed  by  flips,  which  will  grow  al- 
moft  at  any  time.  The  upright  favin  alfo  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  flips  planted  in  moift  weather  in  Auguft,  and 
kept  Ihaded  and  watered  in  dry  weather  afterwards.  The 
ftriped  favin  muft  be  increaled  the  fame  way,  from  the 
branches  which  are  moft  variegated.  They  may  alfo  be 
raifed  by  berries,  when  the  plants  produce  any  ;  and  by 
thefe  the  moft  upright  and  belt  plants  are  produced.  Moft: 
of  the  forts  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  plant¬ 
ed  in  autumn,  (or  at  the  end  of  Auguft, )  in  a  lhady  bor¬ 
der,  will  take  root ;  but  thofe  plants  which  are  raifed 
from  cuttings  will  never  grow  fo  upright,  nor  to  fo  large 
a  fize,  as  the  plants  which  are  railed  from  feeds ;  fo  that, 
when  thefe  can  be  procured,  it  is  much  the  better  me¬ 
thod,  but  the  other  is  frequently  pradtifed  on  thole  forts 
which  do  not  perfedt  their  feeds  in  England.  As  feve¬ 
ral  of  thefe  forts  grow  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet,  the  procuring  as  many  of  the  forts  as  can  be  got¬ 
ten  from  the  countries  of  their  growth  will  be  adding 
to  the  variety  of  our  evergreen  plantations,  which  cannot 
be  too  much  propagated  in  England,  where,  in  general,  our 
winters  are  temperate  enough  for  them  to  thrive  to  advan¬ 
tage ;  and,  as  the  forts  which  are  a  little  more  tender  than 
the  others  obtain  ftrength,  they  will  be  in  lels  danger  of 
fuffering  by  fevere  winters,  as  we  find  by  many  other 
plants,  which  were  fo  tender  as  not  to  live  in  the  open  air 
at  firlt,  but  now  defy  the  fevereft  cold  of  our  climate. 

JU'NISEN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  lapmarkoPKemi; 
fixtv-four  miles  north-north-ealt  of  Kemi. 

JU'NIUS,  or  De  Jonghe  (Adrian),  a  phyfician  and 
man  of  letters,  born  in  1512,  was  the  Ion  of  a  refpedtable 
burgomafter  of  Hoorn  in  Weft-Frielland.  He  made  an 
early  progrefs  in  his  literary  ftudies,  and  travelled  for  im¬ 
provement  into  various  countries  of  Europe,  taking  the 
degree  of  dodtor  of  phylic  at  Bologna,  He  vifited  Eng¬ 
land  in  a  medical  character  in  1543,  and  was  phyfician 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  publillied  there  a  Greek  and 
Latin  Dictionary,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  young  king, 
Edward  VI.  and  thereby  drew  upon  himfelf  the  cenfure 
6  S 
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of  the  court  of  Rome,  though  lie  protefteci  that  he  was  a 
good  catholic.  In  the  enfuing  reign  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  favour  by  publiihing,  in  1554,  a  Latin  poem  enti¬ 
tled  PhUippis,  on  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary.  In 
1564  he  was  at  Copenhagen  in  quality  of  preceptor  to  the 
prince,  and  with  the  title  of  king’s  phyiician  ;  but,  the 
climate  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  returned  to  Holland, 
and  fettled  at  Haerlem.  At  the  fiege  of  that  city  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1572,  he  retired  to  Armuyden,  and  thence  to 
Middleburgh ;  where  the  change  of  air,  and  grief  for  his 
JofTes  on  the  capture  of  Haerlem,  particularly  that  of  his 
library,  brought  him  to  the  grave  in  1575.  He  had  juft 
been  nominated  to  a  medical  profefforlhip  in  the  new  uni¬ 
verlity  of  Leyden.  Adrian  Junius  is  chiefly  known  as  a 
philologift  and  linguift.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  vari¬ 
ous  ancient  authors,  and  fix  books  of  his  Animadvtrfa  are 
Inferted  in  Gruter’s  Thefaurus  Grit.  He  tranflated  from 
'  the  Greek  into  Latin  the  works  of  Hefychius,  Eunapius, 
and  Caflius  jatrofophifta,  and  corrected  the  verfion  of  No¬ 
nius  Marcellus;  but  his  tranflations  are  reckoned  inaccu¬ 
rate.  His  original  works  are,  1.  Commentarius  de  Anno 
&  Menfibus,  1553.  4.  De  Coma  commentarius,  1556. 

3.  Emblemata.  4.  Poemata.  5.  Epiitola.  6.  Nomen- 
clator  omnium  rerum.  This  vocabulary  of  feven  lan¬ 
guages  is  a  curious  and  ufeful  work,  and  has  been  often  re¬ 
printed.  It  is  faid  that  he  did  not  difdain  to  feek  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  loweft  clafs  of  people  while  colle&ing 
words  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 

JU'NIUS,  or  Du  Jon  (Francis),  a  learned  French  Pro- 
teftant  divine,  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family,  and 
born  at  Bourges  in  the  year  1545.  He  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  at  home,  under  the  infpeCtion  of  his 
father ;  and,  as  he  poftefled  excellent  natural  abilities,  as 
well  as  a  paflionate  defire  to  excel  in  learning,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  had  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  for 
his  years.  He  then  began  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law  ;  and, 
after  profecuting  it  with  diligence  for  fome  years,  was  fent 
to  Lyons,  in  order  to  join  the  train  of  the  ambalfador  from 
the  king  of  France  to  Conftantinople.  Finding,  when' he 
arrived  at  that  city,  that  the  ambafiador  was  departed,  he 
received  inftrutlions  from  his  father  to  continue  there, 
and  attend  the  leCfures  in  the  public  college.  Having,  by 
the  avidity  which  he  difcovered  for  improvement,  recom¬ 
mended  himfelf  to  the  notice  of  the  principal,  he  received 
from  him  good  advice  with  refpeCl  to  the  right  method  of 
ftudying,  by  which  he  profited  with  incredible  induftry. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  with 
liis  father’s  permiflion  he  went  to  Geneva,  to  perfect  his 
acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages  ;  and  here  receiv¬ 
ed  the  malancholy  intelligence  that  his  father  had  been 
murdered  by  the  bigotted  Catholics,  who  had  long  fuf- 
pefted  him  of  an  attachment  to  Lutheranifm.  This  af¬ 
flicting  news  determined  him  to  renounce  his  country, 
and  to  fupport  himfelf  at  Geneva  by  the  inftruftion  of 
youth,  while  completing  his  ftudies  for  the  Proteftant  mi- 
niftry,  in  which  he  was  now  refolved  to  engage.  He  con¬ 
tinued  this  employment  till  the  year  1565,  when  he  was 
appointed  minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Antwerp. 
This  was  a  poft  of  danger  ;  but  Junius  did  not  decline  it, 
and  his  labours  contributed  greatly  to  the  fpread  of  the 
reformed  religion,  not  only  in  that  city,  but  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  Hence  he 
became  obnoxious  to  the  inquilition,  which  had  lately 
been  introduced  into  the  Low-countries,  and  many  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  by  the  emiflaries  of  that  tribunal  to  get 
pofleflion  of  his  perfon,  which  timely  information  enabled 
him  conftantly  to  elude.  It  being  after  fome  time  judged 
expedient  that  he  fliould  remove  into  the  country  of  Lim- 
burgh,  he  exercifed  his  minifterial  functions  there  with 
great  fuccefs,  till  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  expofed 
from  the  machinations  of  the  priefts  and  monks,  engaged 
the  magiftrates  toadvife  him  to  retire  into  Germany.  He 
was  very  gracioufly  received  at  Heidelburgh  by  Frederic 
III.  elector  palatine;  and,  after  taking  a  journey  to  Bour¬ 
ges,  to  vifit  his  mother,  he  returned  to  the  dominions  of 
that  prince,  where  lie  was  appointed  minilter  of  the  fmall 


church  of  Schoon.  In  year  1 56 S ,  the  eleCror  palatine  fent 
Junius  to  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  which  he  ac¬ 
companied  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  to  that  prince  du¬ 
ring  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  the  Netherlands,  ami 
till  the  return  of  the  remaining  troops  into  Germany,  when 
he  relumed  his  minifterial  functions  at  Schoon.  In  the 
year  1573,  he  was  fent  for  to  Heidelbergh  by  the  elector 
palatine,  to  be  employed,  conjointly  with  Tremellius,  on 
a  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  and  five  years 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  by  prince  Cafimir  theological 
profelfor  in  the  new  college  which  he  had  eltabliflied  at 
Newftadt.  From  Newftadt  the  prince  fent  him  to  fuper- 
intend  the  eftablilhment  of  his  new  colony  at  Otterburg-, 
of  which  he  officiated  as  minifter  for  eighteen  months,  and 
then  returned  to  the  duties  of  his  profelforlhip,  till  the 
prince  became  adminiftrator  of  the  electorate,  when  he 
was  called  to  Heidelburgh,  to  fill  the  divinity-chair  in  that 
univerlity.  In  that  fituation  he  continued  till  the  return 
of  the  duke  of  Bouillon  into  France,  when  he  received 
the  command  of  the  king,  Henry  IV.  to  attend  that  no¬ 
bleman  into  his  native  country.  Having  been  prefented 
to  his  majefty,  he  was  inftruCled  to  return  into  Germany 
on  lome  bulinefs,  and  then  to  refign  his  profefforlhip  at 
Heidelburgh.  In  his  way  back  to  France,  after  executing 
the  king’s  commiffion,  his  family-affairs  rendering  it  necel- 
fary  for  him  to  pafs  through  Holland,  he  was  received 
with  diltinguilhed  refpeft  at  Leyden,  by  the  magiftrates 
and  the  univerlity,  and  ftrongly  folicited  to  fill  the  diyi- 
nity-chair  in  that  feminary.  Having  obtained  the  confent 
of  the  French  ambafiador,  he  accepted  that  office  in  the 
year  1594,  and  filled  it  ten  years  with  great  ability  and 
reputation.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1604,  in  the  fifty- 
feventh  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  the  character 
of  a  learned,  indefatigably-laborious,  honeft,  and  remark- 
ably-modeft,  man,  fincerely  and  ardently  attached  to  the 
Proteftant  caufe,  but  whofe  zeal  was  mingled  with  difcre- 
tion,  and  his  fteady  adherence  to  what  he  conlidered  to  be 
truth  connected  with  charity  towards  tliofe  who  differed 
molt  widely  from  him  in  opinion.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works,,  theological,  controverfial,  and  philolo¬ 
gical  ;  of  which  the  principal  are,  1.  Commentaries  on 
the  firft  three  chapters  of  Genefis,  the  prophecies  of  Eze¬ 
kiel,  Daniel,  and  Jonah.  4.  Sacred  Parallels,  and  Notes 
upon  the  Revelation  and  the  Epiltle  of  St.  Jude;  toge¬ 
ther  with  numerous  theological  and  controverfial  treadles, 
which,  with  the  preceding,  were  printed  at  Geneva  in 
1608,  in  two  volumes  folio.  3.  A  tranflation  out  of  the 
Hebrew  into  Latin  of  the  whole  Old  Teftament,  already 
noticed.  4.  A  tranflation  out  of  Greek  into  Latin  of  all 
the  apochryphal  books.  5.  A  tranflation  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic  into  Latin  of  the  ACls  of  the  Apoftles,  and  the  Epil- 
tles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  6.  A  Hebrew  Lexion. 
7.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Tongue.  8.  Notes  upon 
Cicero’s  Epiftles  to  Atticus. 

JU'NIUS  (Francis),  fon  of  the  former,  was  born  at 
Heidelburgh  in  1589.  He  was  educated  at  Leyden,  and 
his  firft  deltination  was  to  the  military  profeffion;  but  the 
truce  of  1609  caufed  him  to  change  this  intention,  and 
he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  letters.  The  collecting  and 
publiihing  of  fome  of  liis  father’s  works  was  his  firlt  lite¬ 
rary  occupation.  In  1640  he  accompanied  Thomas  earl 
of  Arundel  to  England,  where  he  refided  in  the  family  of 
that  nobleman  as  his  librarian  during  thirty  years.  Being 
void  of  all  ambition,  and  indifferent  to  the  ufual  objects  of 
worldly  purluit,  he  made  ftudy  the  foie  bulinefs  of  his  life, 
and  few  men  have  ever  fpent  more  hours  in  the  day  over 
books.  Neither  his  health  nor  his- cheerful nels  were  in¬ 
jured  by  fo  much  confinement,  and  he  remained  to  old 
age  free  from  the  niorofenels  and  queruloufnefs  which  have 
too  much  attended  men  of  letters.  His  frequent  vifits  to 
the  Bodleian  and  other  libraries  introduced  him  to  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  books  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialeCt,  which 
circumftance  gave  a  decided  turn  to  his  ftudies.  Convin¬ 
ced  that  he  could  dilcover  in  it  the  etymologies  of  all  the 
tongues  of  northern  Europe,  he  applied  to  it,  and  all  the 
congenerous  dialeds,  with  the  greatelt  affiduity  ;  and  his 
5  final 
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final  conclufiott  was  that  the  Gothic  was  the  mother  of  all 
the  languages  of  the  Teutonic  ftera.  Such  was  the  ardour 
with  which  he  purfued  this  vein  of  inveftigation,  that, 
having  beard  of  fome  villages  in  Frifeland  in  which 
the  ancient  Saxon  was  preferved  in  its  purity,  he  went 
and  refided  in  that  quarter  for  two  years.  Returning 
thence  into  Holland,  he  met  with  the  manufcript  of  the 
four  evangelifts  in  filver  Gothic  letters,  thence  called 
the  filver  manufcript .  This  he  fet  about  explaining,  and 
publilhed  it,  with  a  gloflary  ;  adding  a  correfted  ver- 
iion  of  the  fame  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  the  notes  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Marlhall.  He  returned  to  England  in  1674., 
and  pafled  fome  time  at  Oxford.  In  Auguft  1677, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  his  nephew  Dr.  Ifaac 
Voffius,  canon  of  Windfor,  to  relide  in  his  houfe,  where 
he  died  the  November  following,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 
He  was  interred  in  St.  George’s  chapel,  where  a  table  with 
an  infcription  marks  his  tomb.  He  bequeathed  all  his 
manufcripts  and  collections  to  the  public  library  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  The  works  of  this  learned  man  are,  1.  De  PiCtura 
Veterum,  1635,  4to  ;  and  1694,  folio,  Rotterdam  ;  alfo  an 
Englilh  tranflation,  entitled  The  Painting  of  the  Ancients, 
1638.  2.  Obfervationes  in  Willeromi  Francicam  Para- 

phras  in  Cantici  Canticorum,  Amlt.  1655,  8vo.  3.  Seve¬ 
ral  Letters  in  the  collection  of  the  Epiltles  of  Ger.  John 
Voffius.  4.  Glojfarium  Gothicum ,  in  five  languages,  com- 
prifed  in  9  vols.  which  bilhop  Fell  caufed  to  be  tranfcri- 
bed  for  the  prefs.  5.  An  Etymologicum  Anglicanum  (probably 
a  part  of  this)  was  publilhed  from  his  papers  by  the  rever¬ 
end  Edward  Lyed,  folio,  1743. 

JUNIUS,  the  fictitious  name  of  an  unknown  but  highly 
eminent  writer  on  political  topics  in  England.  His  cele¬ 
brated  Letters,  which  appeared  in  1769,  have  been  univer- 
fally  read.  They  are  not  lefs  diltinguilhed  for  able  re¬ 
mark,  keen  inveCtive,  and  polilhed  latire,  than  for  their 
extraordinary  beauties  of  compofition.  He  was  oppofed 
by  our  noted  lexicographer  Johnfon,  who,  neverthelefs, 
quotes  Junius  repeatedly  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Englilh 
Language,  and  conlidered  him  a  ItriCtly  claflical  writer. 

JU'NIUS,  a  military  townlhip  of  North  America,  in 
New  York  Itate,  bounded  north  by  Galen,  and  fouth  by 
Romulus. 

JUNK,  /.  [probably  an  Indian  word.]  A  fmall  Ihip  of 
China. — America,  which  has  now  but  junks  and  canoes, 
abounded  then  in  tall  Ihips.  Bacon's  New  Atalantis. — Pieces 
of  old  cable. — I  reprefented  my  want  of  junk.  Haivkef- 
tuortk's  Voyages. 

JUNK,  a  river  of  Guinea,  which  runs  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  in  lat.  6.  5.  N.  Ion.  10.  5.  W. 

JUN'KER  (Chriftian),  a  learned  writer,  was  born  at 
Drefden  in  1668.  He  ltudied  at  Leipfic  ;  and,  after  hav¬ 
ing  occupied  the  place  of  co-reCtor  at  Schleulingen,  he 
was  appointed,  in  1707,  firll  reCtor  and  librarian  at  Eife- 
nach,  and  hiltoriographer  to  the  prince  of  Saxony  of  the 
Emeftine  line.  In  the  year  1711  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  in  1713 
director  of  the  gymnafium  at  Altenburgh  ;  but,  having 
lolt  his  wife,  he  was  lb  alfeCted  by  this  event,  that  he  died 
there,  five  days  after,  in  the  month  of  June,  1714-  He 
was  a  learned  and  diligent  teacher,  and  an  enemy  to  every 
thing  that  bore  the  leaft  relemblance  to  pedantry.  Of  his 
literary  talents  he  gave  a  fufficient  proof  by  the  many 
works  which  he  publilhed,  and  particularly  by  his  Geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  appeared  at  Jena  in 
1712,  in  a  large  quarto  volume.  It  is  a  ufefttl  and  well- 
written  produCIion,  which  had  been  long  wifned  for,  but 
never  before  attempted  by  any  writer.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  the  whole  is  concluded  with  a  ufeful  index 
of  all  the  countries,  towns,  villages,  forells,  rivers,  and 
mountains,  known  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  illultrated 
with  teftimonies  from  the  bell  writers,  which  difplay  great 
knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  thofe  periods.  Though  the 
author  publilhed  this  work  as  an  imperfeCt  Iketch,  it  will 
be  found  of  great  utility  to  the  lovers  of  hiftory  and  geo¬ 
graphy.  His  principal  works,  bolides  the.  above,  are  ; 
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2.  Vita  D.  Mart.  Lutheri  &  fuccefluum  Evangelicse  Refor- 
mationis,  &c.  numeris  cxlv.  atque  Iconibus  aliquot  ra- 
rilfimis  confirmata  &  illuftrata.  Franco!’.  &  Lipf.  1699. 
Of  this  work,  a  German  tranflation  was  publilhed  at  Nu¬ 
remberg  in  1706,  8vo.  3.  Vita  Jobi  Ludolphi,  accedunt 
Epilt.  aliquot  clarilf.  virorum,  nec  non  Specimen  Linguae 
Hottentotticse,  Lipf.  1710,  8vo.  4.  Principles  of  the  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Teltament,  Hamb. 
1710,  1716,  1720,  1727,  8vo.  5.  Job  Ludolph’s  Theatre 
of  the  World,  or  View  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  feventeenth 
Century,  after  Ludolph’s  death.  Junker  edited  a  third 
and  fourth  volume  of  this  work,  and  continued  the  hif¬ 
tory  from  the  year  1651  to  1675,  Frank,  on  the  Main, 
1713,  1718,  folio.  6.  Lineae  primae  Eruditionis  univerlas 
Hiftoriae  Philofophicas,  Alten.  1714,  4to.  This  was  his 
lalt  work,  to  which  his  fucceflor  C.  F.  Wilifch  publilhed 
additions  in  1715  from  papers  which  Junker  left  behind 
him.  Hirfching's  Manual  of  eminent  Perfons  who  died  in  the 
eighteenth  Century. 

JUN'KERADT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Roer:  fieven  miles  north  of  Gerolltein. 

JUNK'ET,  f.  [properly  juncate.~]  A  fweetmeat. — You 
know,  there  want  no  junkets  at  the  fealt.  Shakefpeare. — A 
ltolen  entertainment. 

To  JUNK'ET,  v.  n.  To  feaft  fecretly  ;  to  make  enter¬ 
tainments  by  Health. — Whatever  good  bits  you  can  pilfer 
in  the  day,  fave  them  to  junket  with  your  fellow-fervants 
at  night.  Swift. — To  feaft. — Job’s  children  junketed  and 
feafted  together  often,  but  the  reckoning  colt  them  dear 
at  laft. — The  apoftle  would  have  no  revelling  or  junketing. 
South . 

JUNK'ETING,  f.  The  act  of  merry  making. 

JUNKOWN'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Yani :  twenty-two  miles  weft  of  Pifania, 

JUNKSEI'LON,  Jan  Sy'lan,  or  Junk  Cey'lon,  an 
ifland  in  the  Eallern  Indian  Sea,  fittiated  on  the  ealt  fide 
of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  belonging  to  Siam,  and  governed  by 
a  viceroy  from  that  court.  It  is  about  40  miles  long,  and 
15  broad;  and  feparated  from  the  continent  of  Malacca 
by  a  narrow  ilthmus  of  land,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth  :  which  ifthmus  is  covered  only  at 
high  water,  (the  tide  rifing  on  the  fprings  about  ten  feet.) 
and  Ihuts  up  on  the  north  part  an  excellent  harbour,  call¬ 
ed  Popra,  with  good  anchorage  all  round  it,  generally  on 
a  muddy  bottom.  The  name,  fays  Capt.  Forreft,  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  from  OojongSylan,  (point  or  promontory  of  Sylan,) 
the  louth  point  projecting  a  little  way  into  the  fea  ;  and 
probably  the  name  was  given  to  it  before  it  became  an 
ifland  at  high  water,  and  before  it  was  disjoined  from  the 
continent,  as  it  is  at  prefent;  the  word  oojong  being  a  Ma¬ 
lay  word  fignifying  point,  and  the  inhabitants  in  general 
[peaking  Malay  ;  from  their  intercourfe  with  that  people, 
had  it  been  confidered  as  an  ifland,  the  word  pulo,  fignify¬ 
ing  ifland  in  the  fame  tongue,  a  word  of  eafy  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  if  once  affixed  to  it  would  probably  never  have  left 
it.  Jan  Sylan  has  no  high  hill  upon  it,  but  feveral  of  mo¬ 
derate  height ;  and  no  confidsrable  river;  but  creeks  that 
run  to  the  fea,  generally  through  flat  marlhes  of  mangrove 
trees,  from  plealant  brooks  in  the  interior  parts ;  the  inha¬ 
bitants  keeping  purpofely  the  ikirts  of  the  ifland  in  a  Hate 
of  nature,  probably  to  prevent  invafion  :  and  their  veflels 
confifts  only  of  3  few  prows,  about  the  lize  of  Indiamen’s 
long-boats,  and  fmall  canoes,  that  find  their  way  up  thefe 
creeks  to  the  cultivated  plains,  abounding  with  rice-fields^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  ifland.  Beiides  the  harbour  of  Popra 
above  mentioned,  there  is  another  capacious  harbour  on 
the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  ifland,  as  the  natives  informed 
captain  Forreft,  but  he  never  was  in  if.  The  place  where 
fhips  generally  anchor  is  in  a  good  road,  well  flieltered  be¬ 
hind  a  fmall  ifland,  joined  to  the  main  ifland  at  low  water. 
There  are  feventeen  towns  or  villages,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  ifland  may  be  in  number  about  12,000  fouls.  . 
They  have  a  good  many  elephants,  which  they  get  from 
Mergui,  but  none  wild  ;  no  horfes ;  they  have  bullocks  - 
and  buffaloes  for  labour  3  wild  hogs  and  deer  3  a  few  tame 
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goats ;  no  Iheep ;  domeftic  dogs  and  cats.  They  have  the 
common  poultry,  but  not  in  abundance.  The  climate  is 
very  agreeable:  no  violent  heats  ;  the  rains  come  on  gently 
in  July,  and  continue  until  November,  with  frequent  in¬ 
termillions :  fine  weather  then  fucceeds,  with  very  cool 
north-eall  winds  at  night,  which  mud  be  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  vegetables.  The  fale  of  opium  on  this 
ifland  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  very  great,  as  this  was 
then  a  free  port.  The  opium  came  from  Bengal  generally 
in  Englifh  country- fhips,  and  was  bought  up  by  Malay 
and  Buggefs  prows ;  who,  after  having  fold  a  mixed  cargo 
by  retail  to  the  natives  for  tin,  (in  doing  which  they  llaid 
many  months,  and  hauled  up  their  prows  to  repair,)  they 
then  exchanged  their  tin  with  the  Bengal  vefl'els  for  opium, 
which  they  carried  chiefly  to  Celebes,  and  other  Malay 
ifiands.  The  mixed  cargo  they  brought  to  fell  for  tin  was 
generally  a  chequered  cloth  called  Buggefs  cambays,  made 
on  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  refembling  lungys  of  Bengal,  but 
clofer  woven  ;  Java  painted  cloths  and  painted  handker¬ 
chiefs,  generally  made  from  Hindooilan  long  cloth  ;  Java 
gongs,  brafs  pots,  and  other  utenfils  of  brafs  made  on  that 
ifland  ;  China  and  Java  tobacco  ;  various  porcelain  ;  blue 
and  white  unbleached  cloth  called  kangan ,  and  white  and 
blue  called  compow ,  brought  from  China  by  the  junks  that 
refort  to  Siam,  Macaifar,  Sooloo,  Batavia,  and  other  places. 
Things  are  now  much  altered;  the  uje  of  opium  is  forbidden 
to  the  natives,  the  importation  is  prohibited,  and  a  heavy 
duty  is  laid  on  the  exportation  of  tin  by  orders  from  Siam  : 
in  confequence  the  trade  of  the  place  has  dwindled  much  ; 
Hindooilan  piece-goods,  and  fome  European  articles,  fuch 
as  iron.  Heel,  lead,  cutlery,  and  broad-cloth,  being  almoll 
the  only  imports.  The  annual  export  of  tin  is  eliimated 
at  500  tons.  Lat.  8.  o.  N.  Ion.  98.  20.  E. 

JUN'NEH,  according  to  the  Hindoos,  is  the  fourth  of 
the  fix  fpheres  fituated  above  the  earth,  to  which  the  fouls 
of  pious  and  moral  men  go  ;  beyond  which  they  do  not 
pafs,  unlefs  they  have  fome  uncommon  merits  and  quali¬ 
fications.  Roberts's  bid.  GloJJary. 

JU'NO,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  ancients,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  She  was  filler  to  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
Neptune,  Velta,  Ceres,  &c.  She  was  born  at  Argos,  or, 
according  to  others,  in  Samos;  and  was  entrulled  to  the 
care  of  the  Seafons,  or,  as  Homer  and  Ovid  mention,  to 
Oceanus  and  Tethys.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis 
fuppofed,  that  flie  had  been  brought  up  by  the  three 
daughters  of  the  river  Allerion  ;  and  the  people  of  Stym- 
phalus,  in  Arcadia,  maintained,  that  file  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  under  the  care  of  Temenus,  the  fon  of  Pelafgus. 
Juno  was  devoured  by  Saturn,  according  to  fome  mytho- 
logills;  and,  according  to  Apollodorus,  Ihe  was  again  re- 
ftored  to  the  world  by  means  of  a  potion  which  Metis 
gave  to  Saturn,  to  make  him  give  up  the  Hone  which  his 
wife  had  given  him  to  fwailow  inltead  of  Jupiter.  Jupiter 
was  not  infenlible  to  the  charms  of  his  filter ;  and,  the 
more  powerfully  to  gain  her  confidence,  he  changed  him- 
felf  into  a  cuckoo,  and  railed  a  great  llorm,  and  made  the 
air  unufually  chill  and  cold.  Under  this  form  he  went 
to  the  goddefs,  all  Ihivering-.  Juno  pitied  the  cuckoo, 
and  took  him  into  her  bofoin.  When  Jupiter  had  gained 
thefe  advantages,  he  refumed  his  original  form,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  gratification  of  his  defires,  after  he  had  made  a 
folemn  promife  of  marriage  to  his  filter.  The  nuptials  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno  were  celebrated  with  the  greatell  fo- 
lemnity  ;  the  gods,  all  mankind,  and  all  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion,  attended.  Chelone,  a  young  woman,  was  the  only 
one  who  refufed  to  come,  and  who  derided  the  ceremony. 
For  this  impiety,  Mercury  changed  her  into  a  tortoiie, 
and  condemned  her  to  perpetual  lilence  ;  from  which  cir- 
cumltance  the  tortoife  has  always  been  ufed  as  the  fymbol 
of  lilence  among  the  ancients.  By  her  marriage  with  Ju¬ 
piter,  Juno  became  the  queen  of  all  the  gods,  and  millrefs 
of  heaven  and  earth.  Her  conjugal  happinefs,  however, 
was  frequently  dilturbed  by  the  numerous  amours  of  her 
hulband,  and  the  Ihovved  herfelf  jealous  and  inexorable 
in  the  higheft  degree.  Her  feverity  to  the  miftrefles  and 
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illegitimate  children  of  her  liulband  was  unparalleled.  She 
persecuted  Hercules  and  his  defcendants  with  the  molt 
inveterate  fury ;  and  her  refentment  againft  Paris,  who 
had  given  the  golden  apple  to  Venus  in  preference  to  her- 
felf,  was  the  caufe  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  all  the  mi- 
feries  which  happened  to  the  unfortunate  houfe  of  Priam. 
Her  feverities  to  Alcmena,  Ino,  Athamas,  Semele,  &c.  are 
all’o  well  known.  Juno  had  fome  children  by  Jupiter. 
According  to  Hefiod,  Hie  was  mother  of  Mars,  Hebe,  and 
Ilitbya,  orLucina;  and  befides  thefe,  Ihe  brought  forth 
Vulcan,  without  having  any  commerce  with  the  other  fex, 
but  only  by  fmelling  a  certain  plant.  This  was  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Jupiter,  who  had  produced  Minerva  from  his 
brain.  According  to  others,  it  was  not  Vulcan,  but  Mars, 
or  He'oe,  whom  Ihe  brought  forth  in  This  manner,  and  this 
was  after  eating  fome  lettuces  at  the  table  of  Apollo. 
The  daily  and  repeated  debaucheries  of  Jupiter  at  lalfc 
provoked  Juno  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Ihe  retired  to  Eu¬ 
boea,  and  refolved  for  ever  to  forfake  his  bed.  Jupiter 
produced  a  reconciliation,  after  he  had  applied  to  Cithte- 
ron  for  advice,  and  after  he  had  obtained  forgivenefs  by 
fraud  and  artifice.  See  D^edala,  vol.  v.  p.  558.  This 
reconciliation,  however  cordial  it  might  appear,  was  foon 
dilfolved  by  new  olfences;  and,  to  Hop  the  complaints  of 
the  jealous  Juno,  Jupiter  had  often  recourfe  to  violence 
and  blows.  He  even  punilhed  the  cruelties  which  Ihe  had 
exercifed  upon  his  fon  Hercules,  by  fufpending  her  from 
the  heavens  by  a  golden  chain,  and  tying  a  heavy  anvil 
to  her  feet.  Vulcan  was  punilhed  for  afiilting  his  "mother 
in  this  degrading  fituation,  and  he  was  kicked  down  from 
heaven  by  his  father,  and  broke  his  leg  by  the  fall.  This 
punilhment  rather  irritated  than  pacified  Juno.  She  re- 
iolved  to  revenge  it,  and  Ihe  engaged  fome  of  the  gods  to 
confpire  againft  Jupiter,  and  to  imprifon  him;  but  Thetis 
delivered  him  from  this  confpiracy,  by  bringing  to  his 
afliltance  the  famous  Briareus.  Apollo  and  Neptune  were 
baniflied  from  heaven  for  joining  in  the  confpiracy  5 
though  fome  attribute  their  exile  to  different  caufes. 

The  worlhip  of  Juno  was  univerfal,  and  even  more  than 
that  of  Jupiter,  according  to  fome  authors.  Her  facri- 
fices  were  offered  with  the  greatell  folemnity.  She  was 
particularly  worlhipped  at  Argos,  Samos,  Carthage,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome.  The  ancients  generally  offered  on 
her  altars  an  ewe-lamb  and  a  fow  the  firfl:  day  of  every 
month.  No  cows  were  ever  immolated  to  her,  becaule 
Ihe  affumed  the  nature  of  that  animal  when  the  gods  fled 
into  Egypt  in  their  war  with  the  giants.  Among  the 
birds,  the  hawk,  the  goofe,  and  particularly  the  peacock, 
often  called  Junonia.  avis ,  were  iacred  to  her.  The  dittany, 
the  poppy,  and  the  lily,  were  her  favourite  flowers.  The 
latter  flower  was  originally  of  the  colour  of  the  crocus  ; 
but,  when  Jupiter  placed  Hercules  to  the  brealls  of  Juno 
while  afleep,  fome  of  her  milk  fell  down  upon  earth,  and 
changed  the  colour  of  the  lilies  from  purple  to  a  beauti¬ 
ful  white.  Some  of  the  milk  alfo  dropped  in  that  part  of 
the  heavens  which,  from  its  whitenefs.  Hill  retains  the 
name  of  the  milky  way,  via  lattea.  As  Juno’s  power  was 
extended  over  all  the  gods,  Ihe  often  made  ufe  of  the  god¬ 
defs  Minerva  as  her  meffenger,  and  even  had  the  privilege 
of  hurling  the  thunder  of  Jupiter  when  Ihe  pleafed.  Her 
temples  were  numerous,  the  rnoft  famous  of  which  were 
at  Argos,  Olympia,  &c.  At  Rome  no  woman  of  de¬ 
bauched  character  was  permitted  to  enter  her  temple,  or 
even  to  touch  it.  Thefurnames  of  Juno  are  various:  they 
are  derived  either  from  the  functions  or  things  over  which 
Ihe  prefided,  or  from  the  places  where  her  worlhip  was 
eftablilhed.  She  was  the  queen  of  the  heavens ;  fhe  pro- 
tefted  cleanlinefs,  and  prefided  over  marriage  and  child¬ 
birth,  and  particularly  patronifed  the  raoft  faithful  and 
virtuous  of  the  fex,  and  feverely  punilhed  incontinence 
and  lewdnefs  in  matrons.  She  was  the  goddefs  of  all 
power  and  empire,  and  Ihe  was  alfo  the  patronefs  of  riches. 
She  is  reprefented  fitting  on  a  throne  with  a  diadem  on 
her  head,  and  a  golden  fceptre  in  her  right  hand.  Some 
peacocks  generally  fat  by  her,  anti  a  cuckoo  often  perched 
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on  her  fceptre.,  while  Iris  behind  her  di (played  the  va¬ 
ried  colours  of  her  beautiful  rainbow.  She  is  l'ometimes 
carried  through  the  air  in  a  rich  chariot  drawn  by  pea¬ 
cocks.  The  Roman  canfuls,  when  they  entered  upon  of¬ 
fice,  were  always  obliged  to  offer  her  a  folemn  facrifice. 
The  Juno  of  the  Romans  was  called  Matrona  or  Romana. 
She  was  generally  reprefented  as  veiled  from  head  to  foot, 
and  the  Roman  matrons  always  imitated  this  manner  of 
dreffing  themfelves,  and  deemed  it  indecent  in  any  mar¬ 
ried  woman  to  leave  any  part  of  her  body  but  her  face 
uncovered.  She  has  received  the  furnameof  Olympia,  Sa¬ 
rnia,  Lacedcemonia,  Argiva,  Telchinia,  Candrena,  Refcin- 
thes,  Profymna,  Imbralia,  Acrea,  Cithaeronia,  Bunea, 
Ammonia,  Fluonia,  Anthea,  Migale,  Gemelia,  Tropeia, 
Boopis,  Parthenos,  Teleia,  Xera,  Egonhage,  Hyperchinia, 
Juga,  Illithyia,  Lucina,  Pronuba,  Caprotina,  Mena,  Po- 
pulonia,  Lacinia,  Sofpita,  Moneta,  Curis,  Domiduca,  Fe- 
brua,  Opigenia,  &c.  w 

Some  mythologies  fuppofe  that  Juno  fignifies  the  air  j 
others,  that  (lie  was  the  Egyptian  Ifis  ;  who,  being  repre¬ 
fented  under  various  figures,  was  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  reprefented  as  fo  many  diftinft  deities. 

JU'NO,  the  name  of  a  planet,  difcovefed  in  the  year 
1S04,  by  M.  Harding,  of  Lilienthal  near  Bremen,  and 
moftly  called  after  him  by  foreign  aftronomers.  This  and 
the  other  newly-difcovered  planets  are  very  flightly  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  new  edition  of  our  article  Astronomy,  vol.  ii. 
p.  395.  The  following  is  M.  Harding’s  account  of  the 
difcovery,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  la  Lande,  dated  Nov.  10, 
1804.  “I  had  engaged  in  an  undertaking,  in  which  I 
had  been  occupied  above  a  year.  Every  favourable  night 
I  compofed  a  fimall  atlas  to  reprefent  the  zodiac  of  the  two 
planets  recently  difcovered  by  Melfrs.  Piazzi  and  Olbers, 
(Ceres  and  Pallas.)  The  fmallnefs  of  thefe  two  planets, 
which,  in  mod  of  their  pofitions,  are  only  of  the  eighth 
or  ninth  magnitude,  requires  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
the  fmall  ftars  that  are  in  this  zodiac.  The  celeflial  charts 
hitherto  publifhed  are  not  fufficiently  detailed,  and  can¬ 
not  convey  a  knowledge,  at  the  firft  fight,  of  thofe  two 
imall  planets,  becaufe  they  reprefent  no  itars  but  what  are 
of  the  feventh  or  eighth  magnitude.  This  confideration 
induced  me  to  compofe  more  detailed  charts,  to  contain 
all  the  liars  down  fo  the  ninth  and  tenth  magnitude ;  an 
undertaking  which  would  formerly  have  been  immenfe, 
but  is  now  greatly  facilitated,  fince  you  have  made  aftro- 
nomers  acquainted  with  fifty  thoufand  liars  which  are  in 
.your  Hiftory  of  the  Heavens.  This  enterprife,  which  pro¬ 
cured  me  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  Harry  firmament, 
furnilhed  me  with  the  opportunity  of  difcovering  a  new 
planet.  On  the  iff  of  September,  comparing  the  fheet  of 
my  little  atlas  with  the  heavens,  I  found,  between  No.  3 
in  Mayer's  Catalogue,  and  a  liar  mentioned  in  your  Hif¬ 
tory,  another  unknown  liar,  which  I  had  never  before  feen 
in  that  place.  I  marked  it  in  my  chart  as  a  liar  having 
2,0  right-afcenfion,  and  36'  of  northern-declination, 
without  fufpefling  any  Angularity.  On  the  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  this  liar  was  gone,  but  at  20  of  right  afcenfion, 
.and  i'  of  northern-declination,  I  obferved  another  liar, 
which  I  had  not  perceived  three  days  before.  I  began  to 
fulpeft  a  motion  in  the  unknown  liar,  and  the  more 
lirongly,  as  I  found  neither  of  the  two  ftars  marked  in  a 
chart  drawn  lail  year,  though  I  had  introduced  into  it 
ftars  of  a  much  feebler  light.  I  therefore  haltened  to  ob¬ 
serve  it  with  the  micrometer,  to  determine  its  pofition  ; 
but  a  fog  intervened,  at  the  moment  when  I  had  brought 
the  liar  to  the  field  of  my  telefcope.  I  waited  with  im¬ 
patience  till  the  following  day,  and  found  that  the  liar 
had  changed  its  place  confiderably.  The  micrometer 
gave  me  its  pofition  for  uh.  12'  45"  mean-time,  i°  51'  51* 
right-afcenfion,  and  1 1'  26"  fouth-declination.  After  this 
obfervation  I  no  longer  doubted  that  it  was  a  moveable 
liar,  and  perhaps  a  planet ;  becaufe,  when  feen  by  our 
largelt  telefcopes,  it  had  neither  tail  nor  nebulofity,  fo  that 
it  could  not  be  a  comet,  I  haltened  to  apprife  Mefl’rs. 
Olbers,  Gaufs,  Bode,  and  baron  Von  Zacli,  of  the  circuin- 
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fiance.  The  firft  commenced  his  obfervations  the  7th  of 
September.  I  profecuted  mine  till  the  27th,  when  I  vras 
informed  that  M.  Von  Zach  had  commenced  a  courfe  of 
obfervations  with  capital  instruments.”  M.  Gauls,  an 
able  aftronomerof  Brunfwick,  alfo  calculated  the  elements 
of  the  orbit  of  this  planet.  And  M.  Burckhardt  at  Paris 
communicated  elements,  which  on  the  23d  of  November 
were  fo  perfect,  that  they  differed  but  little  from  thofe  of 
M.  Gauls.  The  following  are  the  obfervations  made  by 
M.  Burckhardt  at  the  Military  School,  and  which  he  made 
life  of  to  calculate  the  orbit : 


Mean.  Time  at  the  OhJerxja- 

tory,  1804. 

Right  Ajccnjion. 

Southern  DccU-\ 

nation.  j 

Sept.  23,  at  - 
061.  4.  -  * 
19,  -  - 

Nov.  5,  -  - 

22,  -  - 

Dec.  21,  -  - 

h.  '  " 

11  46  12 
10  55  47 

9  49  48 

8  y  58 

7  42  34 
61815 

0  /  u 

359  7  0-3 

357  19  26-4 

355  34  i’S 
3  55  19  4' 8 

357  12,  30 

4  37  33'9 

0  /  11 , 

4  5  4r9 

6  17  43'6 

9  4  39 

.10  43  o'4 

10  53  19-6 

8  32  47-8 

The  following  are  the  elements  as  given  by  M.  Burck- 
hard.t  and  M.  Gaufs  : 


M.  BURCK- 

HARDT. 

M.  GAUSS.  . 

Afcending-node,  -  -  - 

Inclination,  -  -  -  - 

Aphelion,  -  -  -  -  - 

Equation,  -  - 

Mean-diftance,  -  -  - 
Revolution,  -  -  -  -•- 

Longitude,  Sept.  2 3, at  noon, 

1.  0 

5216 

13  5 

7  22  49 

*8  57 

2-657 

4yrs.4mo.2d. 

I  0  19  45 

1.  0  ' 

5  20  47 

13  20  . 

7  21  18 

29  25 

2-620 

4yrs.2rno.28d; 
0  T9  40 

It  is  impoftible  to  behold  the  new  planets  without  call¬ 
ing  to  mind  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  on  this  f’ubjeft. 
Artemidorus,  quoted  by  Seneca,  book  vii.  c.  5.  faid,  that 
the  five  planets  were  not  the  only  ones,  and  that  there  ex- 
iited  a  great  number  which  were  unknown  to  us.  But 
the  idea  of  Kepler  is  Hill  more  extraordinary  :  Inter  Jo- 
vem  et  Martem  (fays  that  great  aftronomer)  inlerpoj'ui  novum 
planetam.  The  new  planets  furnilh  geometricians  a  valt 
field  of  inveftigation.  The  perturbations  they  experience 
mull  not  only  be  confiderable,  but  they  will  be  very  com¬ 
plicated,  and  very  difficult  to  be  calculated,  on  account 
of  their  great  eccentricities  and  inclinations. 

JU'NOH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  thirty-five 
miles  north-eaft  of  Nagpour. 

JUNONA'LIA,  or  Juno'nia,  a  feftival  obferved  by  the 
Romans  in  honour  of  Juno.  It  was  inftituted  on  ac¬ 
count  of  certain  prodigies  that  happened  in  Italy,  and 
was  celebrated  by  matrons.  In  the  folemnity,  two  white 
cows  were  led  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  into  the  city 
through  the  gate  called  Carmentalis,  and  two  images  of 
Juno,  made  of  cyprefs,  were  borne  in  procelfion.  Then 
marched  twenty-leven  girls,  habited  in  long  robes,  finging 
a  hymn  to  the  goddefs  ;  then  came  the  decemviri,  crowned 
with  laurel, in  veilments  edged  with  purple.  This  pompous 
company,  going  through  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  had  a  dance 
in  the  great  field  of  Rome ;  from  thence  they  proceeded 
through  the  Forum  Boarium  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  where 
the  viftims  were  iacrificed  by  the  decemviri,  and  the  cy¬ 
prefs  images  were  left  Handing.  This  feftival  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Fafti  of  Ovid,  but  it  is  fully  defcribed  by 
Livy,  lib.  vii.  dec.  3.  The  hymn  ufed  upon  the  occafion 
was  compofed  by  Livius  the  poet. 

JUNO'NES,  a  name  of  the  protefling  genii  of  the  wo¬ 
men  among  the  Romans.  They  generally  iwore  by  them, 
as  the  men  by  their  genii.  There  were  altars  often  erect¬ 
ed  to  their  honour.  Pliny. 

JUNO'NIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Juno.  Cole. 

JUNO'NIC,  adj.  Belonging  to  Juno.  Cole. 

JUNO'NIUS,  one  of  the  titles  of  Janus. 

JUNQUE'IRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ca» 
6  T  talonia. 
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talonia.  This  was  a  colony  of  Maflilians,  and  at  one  time 
a  confiderabie  city,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee  :  it  is  now  a  fmall 
place,  and  much  reduced.  In  the  year  910,  a  battle  was 
fought  here  between  the  Chriftians  and  the  Moors,  in 
which  the  former  were  defeated  with  great  lofs.  The  en¬ 
virons  abound  with  cork-trees :  thirty  miles  north  of  Ge- 
rona. 

JUN'TA,  or  Junto,  f.  [Italian.]  In  matters  of  go¬ 
vernment,  denotes  a  feledl  council  for  taking  cognizance 
of  affairs  of  great  confequence,  which  require  fecrecy.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal,  it  fignifies  much  the  fame  with  con¬ 
vention,  affembly,  or  board,  among  us  :  thus  we  meet  with 
the  junto  of  the  three  eftates,  of  commerce,  of  tobacco,  &c. 
and,  more  recently  with  provifional  junta,  central  junta, 
fupreme  junta,  &c.  As  great  men  often  difgrace  their 
profeffions,  the  fame  word  came  at  length  to  be  ufed,  in 
contempt,  fora  cabal;  a  kind  of  men  combined  in  any 
fecret  defign.— From  this  time  began  an  intrigue  between 
his  majefty  and  a  junto  of  minifters,  which  had  like  to  have 
ended  in  my  deftruftion.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

IVOI'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Leman  :  thirteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Geneva. 

I'VORY,  /.  [ ivoire ,  Fr.  ebur,  Lat.]  Ivory  is  a  hard,  folid, 
and  firm,  fubftance,  of  a  fine  white  colour:  it  is  the  dens 
exertus  of  the  elephant,  who  carries  on  each  fide  of  his 
jaws  a  tooth  of  fix  or  feven  feet  in  length;  the  two  fome- 
times  weighing  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds;  thefe 
ivory  tufks  are  hollow  from  the  bafe  to  a  certain  height, 
and  the  cavity  is  filled  with  a  compaft  medullary  fub- 
flance.  Hill. — See  the  article  Elephas,  vol.vi.  p.  4.63. 
Two  gates  the  filent  houfe  of  fleep  adorn, 

Of  polifh’d  iv'ry  this,  that  of  tranfparent  horn  : 

True  vifions  through  tranfparent  horn  arife. 

Through  polifh’d  iv'ry  pafs  deluding  lies.  Dryden. 

I'VORY,  adj.  Pertaining  to  ivory;  made  of  ivory. 

I'VORY-BLACK',  f.  A  very  fine  kind  of  blacking. 
A  patent  was  taken  out  laft  year,  (1810,)  by  Mr.  William 
Lockfey  of  Briftol,  for  improvements  in  the  procefs  of 
manufacturing  ivory-black.  This  invention  confifts  in 
manufacturing  ivory-black,  and  all  articles  capable  of  an 
eafy  feparation  of  their  parts,  by  calcination,  &c.  fuch  as 
potter’s  clays,  flints,  colouring  and  glazing  materials,  with 
a  very  fmall  quantity  of  water,  in  grinding  or  reducing 
the  faid  articles  to  powder;  by  which  means  much  labour 
is  faved,  and  the  ftoves  employed  to  heat  the  rooms,  or 
other  places,  for  evaporating  the  water  ufed  in  the  pro- 
cefles  now  praftifed,  rendered  unneceflary.  The  methods 
adopted  by  the  prefent  patentee  are  as  follow  :  “To  ma¬ 
nufacture  ivory-black,  take  the  bones  and  floughs  of  the 
horns  of  animals,  and  calcine  them  to  blacknefs,  in  clofe 
or  air-tight  veflels;  then  crufh  them,  in  their  dry  ftate,  be¬ 
tween  metal  rollers  of  about  two  feet  diameter,  until  they 
are  broken  fufficiently  fmall  to  pafs  through  a  hopper  into 
the  eye  of  a  mill-ftone,  and  be  reduced  to  powder  between 
mill-ftones,  in  an  horizontal  fituation,  exaCtly  fimilar  to 
the  method  of  reducing  or  grinding  corn  or  grain  to  flour. 
By  a  like  procefs,  the  powder  thus  obtained  is  then  partly 
pafled  through  a  drefling  machine,  conftruCted  with  brufnes 
and  fine  iron  or  brafs  wire,  upon  a  circular  frame,  inclofed 
yvithin  a  rim,  which  receives  it.  Such  part  as  pafles 
through  the  meflies  of  the  wire  (which  fhould  be  about 
fixty-eight  to  an  inch)  is  fufficiently  fine  for  ufe,  and  is 
damped  down  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  fprinkled  upon 
it,  and  packed  for  fale  ;  the  coarfer  part  is  returned  to  the 
hopper,  and  ground  over  again  between  the  ftones.” 

I'VORY  COAST,  a  name  given  to  a  country  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  fituated  on  the  coall  of  the  Atlantic,  between  Cape 
Apollonia  and  Cape  Palmas,  containing  feveral  towns, 
which  are  fituated  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  called  by 
the  fame  names.  The  interior  country  is  but  little  known, 
the  natives  refufing  the  Europeans  leave  to  build  fettle- 
ments,  or  even  to  trade  amongft  them,  except  by  means 
of  the  coaft-negroes,  and  even  this  with  the  rnoft  circum- 
fpect  caution.  The  chief  commodities  are  gold,  ivory, 
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and  flaves;  the  former  in  the  greateft  plenty,  but  no  re¬ 
gular  tariff,  or  table,  of  the  different  proportions  of  each 
was  ever  fettled.  The  inhabitants  of  this  diftrict  have 
the  reputation  of  being  the  moft  lavage  and  barbarous  on. 
the  whole  coalt ;  and  fome  writers  fcruple  not  to  call  them 
anthropophagi.  Barbot  advifes  mariners  to  touch  with 
caution  on  this  fhore;  the  natives,  fays  he,  bring  on-board 
fome  beautiful  ivory,  as  a  bait  to  draw  the  feamen  on 
fhore,  and,  perhaps,  to  devour  them.  This  is  the  more 
probable,  from  their  keeping  their  goods  at  fo  high  a  price, 
as  will  afiuredly  ever  prevent  Europeans  from  purchafing 
them,  although  they  afk  for  every  thing  they  fee,  and  are 
greatly  incenfed  if  they  meet  with  a  refufal.  Their  fuf- 
picion  and  jealoufy  are  predominant  qualities  ;  infomuch 
that,  on  the  leaft  noife,  they  will  precipitate  themfelves 
headlong  into  the  fea,  and  fwim  to  the  canoes;  for  many 
of  them  have  been  carried  off  by  European  traders.  What¬ 
ever  the  Gold  Coaft  produces,  is  alfo  found  here  in  greater 
abundance  and  perfection  ;  and,  indeed,  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  of' the  warmer  climates  feem  ali  to  be  united 
on  the  Ivory  Coaft.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ivory  Coaft 
are  lefs  hofpitable  than  thofe  of  the  Gold  Coaft.  They 
are  exceedingly  fufpicious  of  ftrangers;  and  the  latter,  in 
their  turn,  dread  them  as  a  deceitful  favage  people  ;  it  is 
even  believed  that  they  are  cannibals.  When  they  conceive 
a  fondnefs  for  any  thing,  and  it  is  not  given  to  them,  or 
if  they  are  not  allowed  to  take  it,  they  feem  highly  dif- 
pleafed.  It  is  very  aftonifhing  that  it  has  never  yet  been 
afcertained,  whether  the  elephants’  teeth  are  procured  by 
the  death  of  the  animal,  or  whether  it  cafts  them  every 
year,  as  the  flag  does  its  horns.  The  latter  is  the  moft 
probable,  becaufe  elephants’  teeth  are  often  found  in  thofe 
countries  which  the  animal  frequents,  even  when  there  is 
no  appearance  of  the  carcafe  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  be- 
fides,  what  a  number  of  them  mult  die,  to  give  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  ivory  which  this  coaft  furnifhes !  On  account  of 
this  abundance,  it  is  called  the  Tooth  Coajl.  Some  aflert, 
that  10,000  pounds  weight  of  it  are  fold  in  one  day  ;  but 
we  ought  undoubtedly  to  underftand  here  a  whole  year.  As 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  refide  nearaftormy  and  deep 
fea,  they  are  good  fwimmers,  and  excellent  divers.  There 
is  a  kingdom  there  named  Guiomera;  which,  in  1723,. 
was  governed  by  a  king  called  Afamouchon.  A  cheva¬ 
lier  Damond  found  means  to  give  him  a  tafte  for  the  French 
manners;  and  was  fo  well  treated  by  him,  as  to  excite  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Englifti.  This  part  of  Africa  is  fubjeft  to 
furious  tempefts,  dreadful  ftorms  of  thunder,  prodigious 
falls  of  rain,  and  hurricanes,  which  overturn  every  thing, 
and  which  are  followed  by  calm  and  ferene  weather.  If 
a  comparifon  can  be  made  between  things  totally  differ¬ 
ent,  we  might  fay  that  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
fembles  their  climate,  mild  and  pacific  at  one  time,  and 
the  next  moment  irafcible,  and  worked  up  into  a  pafllon, 
fo  as  to  be  ready  to  malfacre  all  who  fall  in  their  way. 
Certain  contrafts  are  found  alfo  in  their  manners,  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  which  has  been  praifed  by  fome  travellers,  while 
others  fay  that  they  are  void  of  modefty,  and  live  under 
no  reftraint;  and,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  the  contraft,  the  women,  we  are  told,  except  in  re¬ 
gard  to  colour,  would  be  confidered  in  Europe  as  beau¬ 
ties,  on  account  of  their  regular  features,  animated  looks, 
and  fine  delicate  fhape;  while  the  men  are  coarfe,  ftupid, 
and  dull.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  there  are  few  na¬ 
tions  on  this  coaft  refpefting  whom  contradictory  ac¬ 
counts  are  not  given  by  travellers.  The  negroes  are  great 
admirers  of  our  curiofities,  trinkets,  and  locks,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  watches.  They  are,  however,  ftill  more  aftonifhed 
at  our  art  of  making  paper  fpeak,as  they  exprefs  it,  which, 
to  them  is  a  prodigy.  If  they  are  difpatched  with  a  let¬ 
ter,  the  contents  of  which  have  been  communicated  to 
them,  they  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  the  fantaftical  figures 
infcribed  on  it  are  able  to  convey  to  the  readers  the 
thoughts  of  an  abfent  perfbn,  though  they  fee  it  by  ex¬ 
perience.  They  fometimes  a(k  ironically  what  it  con¬ 
tains,  as  if  they  meant  to  furprife  it  in  a  fault ;  and  their 
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aftoniihment  is  inexpreflible  when  they  are  told  what  the 
fubjeft  of  it  is  :  they  have  no  idea  of  writing,  and  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  white  men  have  a  familiar  demon,  by  whom 
they  are  inftrufted  on  thefe  occafions.  This  opinion, 
■which  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  the  natives  of  the 
Gold  Coaft,  who  believe  that  every  thing  brought  to  them 
by  the  Europeans  is  produced  fpontaneoully,  without  any 
pains  or  trouble  on  their  part,  renders  the  negroes  like 
our  children,  or  certain  inhabitants  of  our  great  cities, 
whofe  credulity  is  often  abufed. 

I'VORY-HAFT'ED,  adj.  Having  the  haft  made  of 
ivory.  „ 

IVOY'.  See  Carignan. 

JUPARITUBA'CA,  a  river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic  in  lat.  n.  io.S. 

JUPICA'I,  f.  in  botany.  See  Xyris. 

JU'PITER,  the  fupreme  god  of  the  ancient  Pagans. 
The  theologies,  according  to  Cicero,  reckoned  up  three 
Jupiters  ;  the  firft  and  fecond  of  whom  were  born  in  Ar¬ 
cadia  ;  of  thefe  two,  the  one  fprang  from  Aither,  the  other 
from  Coelus.  The  third  Jupiter  was  the  fon  of  Saturn, 
and  born  in  Crete,  where  they  pretended  to  fliow  liis  fe- 
pulchre.  Cicero  in  other  places  fpeaks  of  feveral  Jupiters 
who  reigned  in  different  countries.  The  Jupiter,  by  whom 
the  poets  and  divines  underftand  the  fupreme  god,  was  the 
fon  of  Saturn  king  of  Crete.  He  ,  would  have  been  de¬ 
voured  by  his  father  as  foon  as  born,  had  not  his  mother 
Rhea  fubftituted  a  ftone  inftead  of  the  child,  which  Sa¬ 
turn  immediately  fwallowed.  Saturn  took  this  method  to 
deftroy  all  his  male  children,  becaufe  it  had  been  foretold 
by  Ccelus  and  Terra,  that  one  of  his  Tons  fhould  deprive 
him  of  his  kingdom.  Jupiter,  being  thus  faved  from  his 
father's  jaws,  was  brought  up  by  the  Curetes  in  a  den  on 
Mount  Ida.  Virgil  tells  us,  that  he  was  fed  by  the  bees  ; 
out  of  gratitude  for  which  he  changed  them  from  an  iron 
to  a  golden  colour.  Some  fay,  that  his  nurfes  were  Amal- 
thasa  and  Meliffa,  who  gave  him  goats’  milk  and  honey  ; 
and  others,  that  Amalthsea  was  the  name  of  the  goat  which 
nourifhed  him,  and  which,  as  a  reward  for  her  great  fer- 
vices,  was  changed  into  a  conftellation.  According  to 
others,  he  was  fed  by  wild  pigeons,  who  brought  him  am- 
brofia  from  Oceanus ;  and  by  an  eagle,  who  carried  neftar 
in  his  beak  from  a  deep  rock  ;  for  which  he  rewarded  the 
former,  by  making  them  the  foretellers  of  winter  and  fum- 
mer  ;  and  the  laft  by  giving  him  immortality,  and  making 
him  his  thunder-bearer.  When  grown  up,  he  drove  his  fa¬ 
ther  out  of  heaven,  and  divided  the  empire  of  the  world 
with  his  brothers.  For  himfelf,  he  had  heaven  and  earth; 
Neptune  had  the  fea  and  wafers;  and  Pluto  hell.  The 
Titans  undertook  to  deftroy  Jupiter,  as  he  had  done  his 
father.  Thefe  Titans  were  giants,  the  fons  of  Titan  and 
the  Earth.  They  declared  war  againft  Jupiter,  and  heaped 
mountains  upon  mountains,  in  order  to  fcale  heaven  ;  but 
their  efforts  were  unfuccefsful.  Jupiter  overthrew  them 
with  his  thunder,  and  Ihut  them  up  under  the  waters  and 
mountains,  from  which  they  were  not  able  to  get  out. 

Jupiter  had  feveral  wives  ;  the  firft  of  whom,  named  Me¬ 
tis,  he  is  faid  to  have  devoured  when  big  with  child,  by 
which  he  himfelf  became  pregnant ;  and  Minerva  iffued 
out  of  his  head,  completely  armed  and  fully  grown.  His 
fecond  was  Themis  ;  the  name  of  his  third  is  not  known  ; 
his  fourth  was  the  celebrated  Juno,  whom  he  deceived  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  a  cuckoo,  which  to  Ihun  the  violence  of 
a  ftorm  fled  for  Ihelter  to  her  lap.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  Mufes  and  Graces  ;  and  had  a  prodigious  number  of 
children  by  his  miftreffes.  He  metamorphofed  himfelf  into 
a  fatyr  to  enjoy  Antiope  ;  into  a  bull,  to  carry  off  Europa  ; 
into  a  fwan,  to  abufe  Leda  ;  into  a  fliower  of  gold,  to  cor¬ 
rupt  Danae;  and  into  feveral  other  forms  to  gratify  his 
pafiions.  He  had  Bacchus  by  Semele,  Diana  and  Apollo 
by  Latona,  and  was  the  father  of  Mercury  and  the  other 
gods. 

The  heathens  in  general  believed  that  there  was  but  one 
fupreme  God ;  but,  when  they  confidered  this  one  great 
feetng  as  influencing  the  affairs  of  the  world,  they  gave 
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him  many  different  names ;  and  hence  proceeded  their 
variety  of  nominal  gods.  When  he  thundered  or  light¬ 
ened,  they  called  him  Jupiter;  when  he  calmed  the  fea, 
Neptune ;  when  he  guided  their  councils,  Minerva  ;  and, 
when  he  gave  them  ftrength  in  battle,  Mars.  In  procefs  of 
time  they  ufed  different  reprefentations  of  this  Jupiter,  &c. 
and  confidered  them,  vulgarly  at  leaft,  as  fo  many  differ¬ 
ent  perfons.  They  afterward  regarded  each  of  them  in 
different  views;  e.  g.  the  Jupiter  that  Ihowered  down 
blefiings  was  called  the  Kind  Jupiter  ■,  and,  when  punching, 
the  terrible  Jupiter.  There  was  all'o  one  Jupiter  for  Europe, 
and  another  for  Africa  ;  and,  in  Europe,  there  was  one 
great  Jupiter  who  was  the  particular  friend  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  another  who  was  the  fpecial  protestor  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  nay,  there  was  fcarcely  a  town  or  hamlet  perhaps 
in  Italy,  that  had  not  a  Jupiter  of  its  own  ;  and  the  Jupi¬ 
ter  ofTerracina,  or  Jupiter  Anxur,  reprefented  in  medals  as 
young  and  beardlefs,  with  rays  round  his  head,  more  refem- 
bled  Apollo  than  the  great  Jupiter  at  the  Capitol.  In  this 
way  Jupiterat  length  had  temples  and  different  characters 
almoft  everywhere  ;  at  Carthage,  he  was  called  Ammon ;  in 
Egypt,  Serapis ;  at  Athens,  the  great  Jupiter  was  the  Olym¬ 
pian  Jupiter;  and  at  Rome  the  greateft  Jupiter  was  the 
Capitolian  Jupiter,  who  was  the  guardian  and  benefactor 
of  the  Romans,  and  whom  they  called  the  “  bell  and 
greateft  Jupiter,”  Jupiter  optimus  maximus.  The  figure  of 
this  Jupiter  was  reprefented  in  his  chief  temple  on  the  Ca~ 
pitoline  hill,  as  fitting  on  a  curule  chair  ;  with  the  fulmen 
or  thunder,  or  rather  lightning,  in  one  hand,  andafceptre 
in  the  other.  This  fulmen  in  the  figures  of  the  old,  artifts 
was  always  adapted  to  the  character  under  which  they  were 
to  reprefent  Jupiter.  If  his  appearance  was  to  be  mild 
and  calm,  they  gave  him  the  conic  fulmen,  or  bundle  of 
flames  wreathed  clofe  together,  .held  down  in  his  hand  ; 
when  punifhing,  he  holds  up  the  fame  figure,  with  two 
tranfverfe  darts  ofdightn-ing,'  fometimes  with  wings  added 
to  each-  fide  of  it,  to  denote  its  fwiftnefs  ;  this  was  called 
by  the  poets  the  three-forked  bolt  of  Jove ;  and,  when  he 
was  going  to  do  fome  exemplary  execution,  they  put  in 
his  hand  a  handful  of  flames,  all  let  loofe  in  their  utmoft 
fury;  and  lometimes  filled  both  his  hands  with  flames. 
The  fuperiority  of  Jupiter  was  principally  manifefted  in 
that  air  of  majefty  which  the  ancient  artifts  endeavoured 
to  exprefs  in  his  countenance ;  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  the  head  of  hair,  the  eyebrows,  and  the  beard* 
There  are  feveral  heads  of  the  Mild  Jupiter  on  ancient  teals-; 
where  his  face  has  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  eafe  in  it,  ad¬ 
mirably  defcribed  by  Virgil,  Ain.  i.  ver.  256.  The  ftatues 
of  the  Terrible  Jupiter  were  generally  of  black  marble,  as 
thofe  of  the  former  were  of  white ;  the  one  fitting  with  an  air 
of  tranquillity  ;  the  other  Handing,  more  or  lei's  difturbed. 
The  face  of  the  one  is  pacific  and  ferene  ;  of  the  other  an¬ 
gry  or  clouded.  On  the  head  of  the  one  the  hair  is  regu¬ 
lar  and  compofed  ;  in  the  other  it  is  fo  difcompofed,  that 
it  falls  half  way  down  the  forehead.  The  face  of  the  Ju¬ 
piter  Tonans  refembles  that  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter;  he  is 
reprefented  on  gems  and  medals  as  holding  up  the  triple 
bolt  in  his  right  hand,  and  (landing  in  a  chariot  which 
feems  to  be  whirled  on  impetuoufly  by  four  horfes.  Thus 
he  is  alfo  defcribed  by  the  poets  ;  Ovid,  Deian.  Here.  v. 
28.  Horace,  lib.  i.  od.  4.  Jupiter,  as  the  intelligence  pre- 
fiding  overafingle  planet,  is  reprefented  only  in  a  . chariot 
and  pair  ;  on  all  other  occafions,  if  reprefented  in  a  cha¬ 
riot,  he  is  always  drawn  by  four  horfes.  Jupiter  is  well 
known  as  the  chief  ruler  of  the  air,  whofe  particular  pro¬ 
vince  was  to  direCt  the  rains,  the  thunders,  and  the  light¬ 
nings.  As  the  difpenfer  of  rain,  he  was  called  Jupiter  Phi - 
vius ;  under  which  character  he  is  exhibited  feated  in  the 
clouds,  holding  up  his  right  hand,- or  extending  his  arms 
almoft  in  a  ftraight  line  each  way,  and  pouring  a  ftream  of 
hail  and  rain  from  his  right  hand  upon  the  earth  ;  whilft 
the  fulmen  is  held  down  in. his  left.  The  wings  that  are 
given  him  relate  to  his  character  of  prefiding  over  the  air; 
his  hair  and  beard,  in  the  An  to  nine  pillar,  are  all  fpread 
down  by  the  rain,  which  defeends  in  a  ihcet  from  him, 

and 
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and  falls  for  the  refrefhment  of  the  Romans ;  whilft  their 
enemies  are  reprefented  -as  Itruck  with  the  lightnings,  and 
lying  dead  at  their  feet. 

Some  confider  a  great  part  of  the  fable  of  Jupiter  to  in¬ 
clude  the  hiftory  of  Noah  and  his  three  Ions  ;  and  that  Sa¬ 
turn  is  Noah,  who  faw  all  mankind  perifh  in  the  waters 
of  the  deluge  ;  and  who,  in  forne  fort,  fwallowed  them  up, 
by  not  receiving  them  into  the  ark.  Jupiter  is. Ham  ;  Nep¬ 
tune,  Japhethj  and  Shem,  Pluto.  The  Titans,  it  is  thought, 
represent  the  old  giants,  who  built  the  tower  of  Babel, 
and  whofe  pride  and  prefumption  God  had  confounded, 
by  changing  their  language,  and  pouring  out  the  fpirit  of 
difcord  and  divilion  among  them.  The  name  of  Jupiter, 
or  Jovis  Pater,  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  Jehovah,  pro¬ 
nounced  with  the  Latin  termination  Jovis  inltead  of  Jova  ; 
and  in  medals  we  meet  with  Jovis  in  the  nominative,  as 
well  as  oblique  cafes  ;  for  example,  Jovis  cujlos,  Jovis  pro- 
pugnator ,  Jovis  Jiator.  To -the  name  Jovis  was  added  pater  ; 
and  afterwards,  inftead  of  “  Jovis  pater,”  Jupiter  was  ufed 
by  abbreviation. 

JU'PITER,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  fuperior  planets, 
remarkable  for  its  brightnefs.  See  Astronomy,  vol.  ii. 
p.  3S4. 

JU'PITER,  in  heraldry.  See  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.422. 

JU'PITER,  a  liver  of  the  ifland  of  Anticofti,  which 
Tuns  into  the  river  St.  Laurence  in  lat.  49.25.  N.  Ion. 
65.  42.  W, 

JU'PITER’s  BEARD,  in  botany.  See  Anthyllis. 

JU'PITER’s  BEARD,  (American.)  See  Amorfha. 

JU'PITER’s  DIS'TAFF.  See  Salvia. 

JUP'PON,/  [jupon,  Fr.  an  under  petticoat.]  A  fliort 
clofe  coat : 

Some  wore  a  breafl-plate  and  a  light  juppon  ; 

Their  horfes  clotlfd  with  rich  caparifon.  Drydcn. 

JUR-TCIIEREMON'SKOI,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobollk,  on  the  Oby :  lixty-eight  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Tomlk. 

JU'RA,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
department  of  the  Doubs  and  the  canton  of  Berne  in  Swif- 
ferland,  on  the  fouth  by  the  department  of  the  Aine,  and 
on  the  weft  by  the  departments  of  the  Saone  and  Loire 
and  Cote-d’Or.  Lons  le  Saunier  is  the  capital. 

JU'RA,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the  weft  coaft 
of  Scotland.  It  extends  full  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
is  on  an  average  feven  broad.  It  is  the  moft  rugged  of 
the  Weftern  Ides,  being  compofed  chiedy  of  huge  rocks, 
piled  on  one  another  in  the  utmoft  diforder,  naked,  and 
incapable  of  cultivation.  The  chief  of  thefe  mountains 
extend  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  from  fouth  to  north,  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  illand.  They  are  four  in  number, 
•which  are  termed  the  Paps  of  Jura,  and  are  confpicuous 
ut  a  great  diftance,  terminating  the  weftern  proipeft  from 
the  continent,  and  are  often  covered  with  clouds  and  dark- 
nefs.  The  fouthern  one  is  termed  Beinn-ackaolais,  or  the 
Mountain  of  the  Sound,  as  being  near  to  the  found  of 
Ida  ;  the  next  and  higheft,  Beinn-an-oir,  the  Mountain  of 
Gold;  the  third,  Beinn-Jheunta,  the  Confecrated  Moun¬ 
tain  ;  and  that  to  the  north,  Corra-bhein,  the  Steep  Moun¬ 
tain.  Mr.  Pennant  afcended  Beinn-an-oir  with  much  dif¬ 
ficulty.  It  is  compofed  of  large  ftones,  covered  with 
modes  near  the  bafe;  but  all  above  were  bare,  and  uncon¬ 
nected  with  each  other;  “the  whole,”  fays  he,  “  feetned  a 
vaft  cairn,  ereCted  by  the  fons  of  Saturn.”  The  grandeur 
•  of  the  profpeft  from  the  top  compenfated  for  the  labour 
•of  afcending  the  mountain.  From  the  weft  dde  of  the 
bill  ran  a  narrow  ftripe  of  rock  into  the  fea;  called  “  the 
Hide  of  the  old  hag.”  Jura  itfelf  diiplayed  a  ftupendous 
-front  of  rock,  varied  with  innumerable  little  lakes,  of  the 
moft  romantic  appearance,  and  calculated  to  raife  grand 
and  fublime  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  fpe&ator.  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks  and  his  friends  afcended  Beinn-flieunta,  and 
found  it,  by  aftual  meafurement,  to  be  2359  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fea ;  but  Beinn-an-oir  is  confiderably 
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higher,  being  elevated  2420  feet  above  the  fame  level. 
The  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  is  not  fit  for  cultivation.  It  is 
wild  and  rugged,  interfered  by  many  torrents,  which 
come  ru filing  down  from  the  mountains ;  and  has  been 
deemed  fo  inhofpitable,  that  no  perfon  choofes  to.  fix  his 
habitation  in  it.  All  the  inhabitants  live  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  ifland.  Here,  along  the  margin  of  the  fea,  the 
coaft  is  pretty  level  ;  but  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  fhore 
there  is  a  gradual  afcent.  The  whole  of  this  fide  forms  a 
pleafant  Icene ;  the  coaft,  in  feveral  places,  is  indented 
with  bays  and  harbours;  and  the  arable  and  pafture- 
grounds  fpread  out  on  the  declivity,  and  terminate  at  the 
bafe  of  thefe  huge  rocky  mountains,  which  form  a  roman¬ 
tic  and  awful  back-ground.  The  foil  along  the  lhore  is 
thin  and  ftony ;  higher  up  it  becomes  moory,  with  patches 
of  improvable  mol's  ;  and  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
there  are  numerous  lprings,  which  render  the  ground  un¬ 
fit  for  cultivation.  The  only  crops  are  oats,  barley,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  flax;  the  only  manure  is  the  fea-weed  which 
is  eaft  afliore.  There  are  two  fine  harbours  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  the  ifland ;  that  to  the  fouth  is  called  the  harbour 
of  Small  Hies  ;  the  other  is  named  the  Lowlandman’s  Bay; 
there  are  alfo  forne-  anchoring  places  on  the  weft  coalt. 
Between  Scarba  and  Jura  is  that  famous  gulf  called  Co- 
ryvreckan,  from  Breacan,  fon  of  a  king  of  Denmark,  who 
perilhed  in  it.  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  red  deer  tra¬ 
velling  the  mountains,  and  plenty  of  groufe  and  black 
game.  When  Mr.  Pennant  vifited  the  illand,  the  number 
of  cattle  was  much  greater  than  at  prelent,  the  inhabitants 
having  banifhed  thefe  to  make  way  for  the  numerous 
herds  of  flieep  and  goats  which  have  been  introduced. 
Mr.  Pennant  mentions  alfo  a  fmall  worm,  a  native  of  the 
ifland,  that  relembles,  though  in  a  lefs  pernicious  degree, 
the  Furia  infernalis  of  Linnaeus.  The  fillan,  or  little  worm 
of  Jura,  fmall  as  a  fewing-thread,  and  not  more  than  an 
inch  in  length,  infinuates  itfelf  under  the  lkin,  caufes  a 
rednels  and  great  pain,  and  works  its  way  from  place  to 
place  ;  the  cure  uled  by  the  inhabitants  is  a  poultice  made 
of  cheefe  and  honey.  Sloes  are  the  only  fruits  of  the 
ifland  ;  and  an  acid  is  made  from  the  berries  of  the  moun- 
tain-alh,  and  a  kind  of  l'pirit  diltilled  from  them.  Necel- 
fity  has  iiilirufled  the  inhabitants  in  the  ufe  of  native  dyes. 
The  juice  of  the  heath-tops  lupplies  a  bright  yellow;  the 
roots  of  the  water-lily  produces  a  dark  brown  ;  the  altrin- 
gent  roots  of  the  yellow-water  iris  is  one  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  in  ftriking  a  black  colour;  and  the  Galium  verum, 
called  rhu  by  the  iflanders,  affords  a  fine  red,  fcarcely  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Rubia  tinftorum,  or  madder.  There  is  only 
one  fmall  village,  called  Jura,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifland,  inhabited  by  a  few  filhermen.  The  ftones  com- 
poling  the  mountains  are  of  white  or  red  quartoze  gra¬ 
nite,  lome  of  which  is  brecciated,  or  filled  with  cryftaliine 
kernels  of  an  amethyftine  colour.  The  other  ftones  of  the 
illand  are  a  bluifh-coloured  Hate,  veined  with  red,  and  fo 
fine  as  to  be  ufed  as  a  whetftone  ;  a  micaceous  fandftone  ; 
and,  at  the  northern  extremity,  a  quarry  of  micaceous 
granite.  There  is  great  abundance  of  iron  ore,  and  a 
vein  of  the  black  oxyd  of  manganefe.  On  the  fhores  of 
the  weft  coaft,  there  are  found  great  quantities  of  a  fine 
kind  of  fand,  which  is  carried  away  for  the  manufacture 
of  glafs.  The  climate  of  Jura  is  very  healthy.  It  con¬ 
tained,  in  1801,  1202  inhabitants.  Thefe,  like  the  reft  of 
the  Highlanders,  are  addicted  to  fuperftition,  and  have 
their  diltinCl  clans.  The  Gaelic  is  the  only  language 
fpoken  in  the  ifland.  Lat.  55.  58.  N.  Ion.  5.  55.  N. 

JU'RA  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Swifierland,  beginning  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  extending 
from  thence  along  the  Rhine  into  the  canton  and  bilhop- 
ric  of  Bafle,  ftretching  into  the  canton  of  Soleure  and  the 
principality  of  Neufchatel,  and  branching  out  towards 
the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  feparating  that  county  from  Franche 
Comte  and  Burgundy,  and  continued  beyond  the  Genevan 
territories  as  far  as  the  Rhone.  Many  elevated  valleys  are 
formed  by  different  parts  of  this  chain  in  the  country  of 
the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  among  which  one  of  the  moft  remark- 
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able  is  the  valley  of  the  lake  of  Joux,  on  the  top  of  that 
part  of  the  chain  named  Mont  Joux.  It  contains  feveral 
populous  villages,  and  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  wood, 
arable  land,  and  pafture.  It  is  watered  by  two  lakes;  the 
largeft  of  which  is  that  of  Joux  already  mentioned.  This 
has  one  (bore  of  a  high  rock  covered  with  wood;  the  op- 
pofite  banks  forming  a  gentle  afcent,  fertile  and  well  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  behind  which  is  a  ridge  covered  with  pines, 
beech,  and  oak  wood.  The  (mailer  lake,  named  Brenet, 
is  bordered  with  fine  corn-fields  and  villages  ;  and  the 
ftream  which  iffues  from  it  is  loft  in  a  gulf  named  Enton- 
rtoir,  or  the  Funnel,  where  the  people  have  placed  feveral 
mills  which  are  turned  by  the  force  of  the  falling  current. 
The  river  Orbe  iffues  from  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain, 
about  two  miles  from  this  place ;  and  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  fubterranedus  ftream  juft  mentioned.  The 
largeft  lake  is  fupplied  by  a  rivulet  which  ill'ues  from  the 
bottom  of  a  rock,  arid  lofes  itlelf  in  it.  The  valley  con¬ 
tains  about  3000  inhabitants,  remarkable  for  their  induf- 
try.  Some  are  watch-makers  ;  but  the  greateft  number 
employ  themfelves  in  polifhing  cryftals,  granites,  and  mar- 
calites.  The  country  is  much  infefted  with  bears  and 
wolves.  In  afcending  to  this  place  there  is  a  very  exten- 
five  profpeft  of  great  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  and  that  of  Neufchatel,  which  from  that  high 
point  of  view  appear  to  be  nearly  on  a  level;  though  M. 
de  Luc  found  the  latter  to  be  1 59  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva. 

JU'RA  SOUND,  a  (trait  of  the  fea,  which  feparates  the 
Ifland  of  Jura  from  the  main  land  of  Argyle,  about  four 
miles  wide. 

JURANtJO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Low'er  Pyrenees,  celebrated  for  its  wine:  near  Pau. 

JU'RAT,  f.  [jura tits,  Lat.  jure,  Fr.]  A  magiftrate  in 
fome  corporations. — Jurats  are  in  the  nature  of  aldermen. 
Termes  de  la  Ley. 

JU'RATE,  adj.  Sworn.  Cole. 

JURA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  fwearing ;  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  an  oath.  Cole. 

JURA'TOR,  f.  [Latin.]  In  old  records,  a  juror. 

JU'RATORY,  adj.  [ juratoire ,  Fr.  juro,  Lat.]  Com- 
prifing  an  oath. — A  contumacious  perfon  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  juratory  caution  de  parcndo  juri.  Ayliffe's 
Par  cry  on. 

JUR'BO,  a:  river  of  South  America,  which  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  Darien  in  lat.  8.  1 5.  N.  Ion.  76.  44.  W. 

JUR'BORG,  a  town  of  Samogitia:  twenty  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Rofienne. 

JUR'BY  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  north-weft  part  of  the 
Ifle  of  Man  -.  five  miles  weft  of  Ramfey.  Lat.  54.  113.  N. 
3on.  4.  28.  W. 

IVRE'A,  or  Jure'a,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dora,  late  a  city  of  Piedmont,  on  the  Dora 
Baltea,  or  Grand  Dora,  originally  a  Roman  colony,  fent 
thither  during  the  lixth  confullhip  of  Marius,  and  the  firft 
of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  which  was  called  Eportdia.  It  is 
fituated  partly  in  a  plain,  and  partly  on  a  hill  of  eafy  af¬ 
cent  ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  6000  ;  it  was 
the  fee  of  a  biffiop,  fuffragan  of  the  archbiflrop  of  Turin  ; 
the  cathedral  is  laid  to  have  been  anciently  a  temple  of 
Apollo.  There  are  ftill  fome  remains  of  an  ancient  for- 
trefs,  called  il  Cajlellazzo,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by 
Ardouin,  firft  marquis  of  Ivrea,  and  afterwards  king  of 
Italy,  againft  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria,  his  competitor  for 
the  crown.  The  emperors  having  granted  the  fame,  with 
the  lordlhip  of  the  town,  to  the  comtes  of  Blanderate,  the 
inhabitants,  weary  of  the  yoke,  demoliftied  it  in  the  year 
1285,  and  drove  the  comtes  from  the  town.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  rebuilt,  and  came  into  the  hands  of  the  marquis 
of  Montferrat;  but  the  inhabitants  were  equally  offended 
with  him,  and  demoliftied  it  a  fecond  time  ;  at  the  fame 
time  pafling  an  ordonnance,  that  the  principal  magiftrate 
Should  every  year,  on  entering  his  office,  be  compelled  to 
carry  away  one  ftone,  and  make  a  public  declaration  of 
his  hatred  to  the  marquis  of  Montferrat.  It  has  a  caftle 
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joining  to  the  town,  with  four  large  towers,  built  by 
Amadeus  VI.  furnamed  the  Green  Comte  ;  it  has  two 
other  fortreffes,  one  built  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  king  of  France;  the  other 
built  by  Thomas  prince  of  Savoy,  during  the  civil  war  in 
Piedmont.  A  third,  named  il  Cajlelletto ,  was  demoliftied 
by  the  French  in  1641.  Befides  the  cathedral,  it  has 
three  other  parifli-churches,  and  feveral  religious  houfes. 
The  marquifate  was  founded  by  Charlemagne.  In  1704, 
Ivrea  was  taken  by  the  French  :  twenty  miles  north  of 
Turin,  and  fifty-three  weft  of  Milan.  Lat.  45.  24.  N. 
Ion.  7.  44.  E. 

JUREPE'BA,  /.  in  botany.  See  Solanum. 

JU'REV  POVOL'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Koftrom,  on  the  Volga:  feventy-three  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Kolftrom.  Lat.  57. 10.  N.  Ion.  43.  14.  E. 

JUREV'SKA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz  ;  forty  miles  north-eaft  of  Olglkoi.  , 

JURGEIT'SCHE,  a  town  of  Pruffia:  eight  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Infterburgh. 

JURGIA'NY,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki:  twenty-eight  miles  louth  of  Birza. 

JURGISTAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Farfiftan  :  105  miles  north  of  Schiras. 

JURIAGUR',  a  town  of  Bengal  :  thirty  miles  fouth- 
well  of  Rogonatpour.  Lat.  23.45.  N.  Ion.  86.  35.  E. 

JURIDTCAL,  adj.  [juridicus,  Lat.  juridiqve,  Fr.]  Add¬ 
ing  in  the  diftribution  of  juftice. — Uled  in  courts  of  juf- 
tice. — According  to  a  juridical  account  and  legal  fignifi- 
cation,  time  within  memory,  by  the  ftatute  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  was  fettled  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 
Richard  the  Firft.  Hale. 

JURID'ICALLY,  adv.  With  legal  authority;  accord¬ 
ing  to  forms  of  juftice. 

JURIEU'  (Peter),  a  celebrated  French  proteftant  di¬ 
vine,  was  the  fon  of  a  proteftant  minifter  at  Mer,  or  Me- 
vers-la-Ville,  a  fmall  town  four  leagues  from  Blois,  where 
lie  was  born  in  the  year  1637.  He  received  part  of  his 
education  in  Holland,  under  the  learned  profeifor  Andrew 
Rivet ;  and  was  fent  for  thence  into  England,  by  his  ma¬ 
ternal  uncle  Peter  du  Moulin,  who  w'as  then  fettled  as  a 
clergyman  in  this  country.  Here  Jurieu  completed  his 
theological  ftudies,  and  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  the 
Englifti  epifcopal  church.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  called  into  France  to  fucceed  him  in  his  paltoral 
office  at  Mer ;  when,  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  French  pro- 
teftants,  who  difapproved  of  epifcopal  ordination,  he  lub- 
mitted  to  be  re-ordained  by  prelbyters,  according  to  the 
Genevan  form.  Afterwards  he  officiated  as  minifter  at 
Vitry  ;  whence  he  removed  to  Sedan,  where  he  was  chofen 
profeffor  of  divinity  and  Hebrew',  and  acquitted  himfelf 
in  the  difeharge  of  its  duties  with  eminent  reputation. 
M.  Jurieu,  though  in  many  things  he  himfelf  departed 
from  the  fentiments  of  the  reformed,  fet  up  neverthelefs 
for  a  rigorous  defender  of  orthodoxy.  In  the  year  1670 
he  attracted  public  notice,  by  printing  An  Anlwer  to  a 
Treatife  concerning  the  Re-union  of  Chriftians,  by  M. 
d’Hniffeau,  minifter  at  Saumur  ;  which  was  condemned  by 
the  l’ynod  of  Saintonge,  as  containing  heretical  propolitions. 
Afterwards  he  wrote  A  Differtation  on  the  Subjeff  of  Bap- 
tifm,  in  which  he  defended  one  of  the  obnoxious  tenets 
of  the  church  of  Rome;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  his  friends  perluaded  him  to  fupprefs  it.  They  found 
no  lefs  difficult  y  in  perluading  him  to  ftrike  out  fome  pro- 
pofitions  held  by  the  proteftnnts  to  be  heretical,  from  his 
Apology  for  the  Morals  of  the  Reformed,  publiffied  in  the 
year  1674.  Notwithftanding  this,  lie  united  with  fome 
other  divines  in  perfecuting  M.  Pajon,  minifter  of  Orleans-, 
who  had  a  particular  fyftem  concerning  grace,  though  it 
did  not  difagree  fundamentally  from  the  doiftrine  of  abfo- 
lute  predelfination,  and  final  perfeverance,  which  was 
taught  by  the  reformed  churches  in  France.  This  con¬ 
duct  of  his  originated  in  a  mixture  of  bigotry,  imperiouf- 
nels,  and  turbulence  of  temper,  which  involved  him  in 
quarrels  wherever  lie  went.  It  had  obliged  him  to  quit 
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the  churches  of  Mer  and  Vitry,  and  it  proved  the  canfe 
of  many  mortifications  which  he  met  with  in  Sedan,  where, 
notwithftanding,  a  confiderable  party  was  warmly  attached 
to  him.  At  this  place  he  publifhed,  in  1673,  his  Prefer- 
vative  againft  the  Change  of  Religion,  to  counteract  the 
effeCts  of  the  Expofition  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Boffuet,  at  that  time  bifhop  of  Condom.  In  the 
year  1681  he  publilbed  anonymoully  a  fpirited  though  bitter 
attack  on  the  Catholics,  and  in  particular  the  Jefuits,  in 
a  piece  entitled,  La  Politique  du  Clerge  de  France,  in  2 
vols.  nmo.  which  excited  confiderable  refentment  in 
the  fpiritual  bodies,  who  certainly  merited  the  caftigation 
which  it  bellowed  upon  them,  for  urging  the  court  to  ftrip 
the  proteftants  by  degrees  of  all  their  privileges,  in  order 
to  complete  their  deftruCtion.  In  purfuance  of  that  ini¬ 
quitous  fyltem,  during  the  prefent  year  IyOuis  XIV.  paff- 
ed  an  arret  for  the  fupprefiion  of  the  academy  of  Sedan. 

After  the  lofs  of  his  profelTorlhip,  Mr.  Jurieu  was  in¬ 
vited  to  undertake  the  office  of  the  tniniftry  at  Rouen  ; 
but  wa?  deterred  from  accepting  that  offer,  by  receiving 
information  that  the  French  court  had  made  the  difcovery 
that  he  was  the  author  of  La  Politique,  &c.  While  he 
was  at  a  lofs  for  a  fettlement,  his  friend  Bayle,  for  whom 
he  had  been  inftrumental  in  procuring  the  profefforffiip  of 
philofophy  at  Sedan,  had  the  opportunity  of  difcharging 
that  debt  of  obligation,  by  fucceeding  in  his  recommen¬ 
dation  of  him  to  an  eftabliffiment  at  Rotterdam.  Bayle 
had  obtained  the  profefforffiip  of  philofophy  in  a  n ewfchola 
illuftris  founded  in  that  city ;  and,  by  his  influence  with 
M.  Paets,  a  counfellor  of  Rotterdam,  who  was  himfelf  a 
learned  man  and  a  patron  of  men  of  letters,  fecured  the 
poll  of  profeflor  of  divinity  for  his  friend  Jurieu.  On 
this  office  our  author  entered  about  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1682  ;  and  was  afterwards,  in  connexion  with 
it,  appointed  minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  in  the  fame 
city.  In  the  year  1683,  M.  Jurieu  publifhed,  A  Parallel 
between  the  Hiftory  of  Calvinifm  and  that  of  Popery,  of 
an  Apology  for  the  Reformation,  the  Reformers,  and  the 
Reformed,  in  Anfwer  to  a  Libel,  entitled  The  Hiftory  of 
Calvinifm,  by  M.  Maimbourg;  2  vols.  4to.  This  work  is 
ably  and  forcibly  written  ;  but  it  had  the  misfortune  to 
follow  a  criticifm  on  the  fame  performance  by  M.  Bayle, 
which  was  fo  much  more  popular  than  our  author’s,  that 
the  mind  of  the  latter  began  to  be  impreffed  with  that  jea- 
ioufy  and  dillike  towards  his  friend,  which  was  not  long 
in  ripening  into  fettled  enmity.  In  1685,  M. Jurieu  pub- 
liffied,  Prejugez  Legitimes  contre  le  Papifme,  in  2  vols. 
4to.  which  was  followed,  in  the  year  1686,  by  a  work  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Accomplilhment  of  the  Prophecies,  or  the 
approaching  Deliverance  of  the  Church:  a  Work  wherein 
it  is  proved  that  Popery  is  the  Kingdom  of  Antichrift  ; 
that  this  Kingdom  is  not  far  from  its  Ruin,  and  that  this 
Ruin  is  to  begin  very  foon  :  that  the  prefent  Perfecution 
cannot  continue  above  three  Years  and  a  Half,  &c.”  3 
vols.  nmo.  In  this  work  he  imagined  that  he  had  offered 
a  true  key  to  the  profound  myfteries  of  the  apocalypfe  ; 
that  they  contained  prophecies  of  an  approaching  revolu¬ 
tion  of  things  in  France,  in  which  popery  fhould  be  abo- 
liffied,  and  the  kingdom  converted  to  the  proteftant  faith, 
without  bloodffied,  and  by  the  royal  authority;  and  he 
confidently  predicted  that  this  change  would  take  place 
within  three  years  and  a  half  from  the  date  of  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  ediCt  of  Nantz.  With  this  conviction  on  his 
mind,  he  was  weak  enough  to  believe  in  pretended  mira¬ 
cles,  figns,  and  wonders,  in  France,  of  which  accounts 
were  propagated  by  the  ignorant  and  credulous  ;  and,  if 
any  perfons  doubted  of  their  truth,  he  ranked  them  with 
the  impious  and  prophane.  To  confirm  the  impreffion 
made  on  great  numbers  of  the  refugees  and  others  by  his 
predictions,  .he  alfo  publifhed  Paftoral  Letters,  intended 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  reformed  in  France  for  this 
great  revolution.  When  the  event  had  given  the  lie  to 
his  predictions,  and  the  general  laugh  was  turned  againft 
the  author  and  thole  who  had  given  credit  to  them,  Jurieu, 
though  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  miftaken  the 
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time  and  manner  of  the  predifiions  being  aecomplifhed„ 
ft  ill  maintained  the  certainty  of  their  fpeedy  fulfilment 5 
and  the  revolution  in  England  in  1688,  together  with  the 
fubfequent  confederacy  againft  France  on  the  continent, 
made  him  believe  that  the  predicted  reformation  fhould  tri¬ 
umph  by  way  of  conqueft.  He,  therefore,  declared  his 
firm  belief,  that  God  had  raifed  up  king  William  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  great  defign  of  abafing  and  humbling  the  perfecu- 
tors  in  France,  and  of  bringing  about  the  fpeedy  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  reformed. 

M.  Jurieu’s  pieces  above  mentioned  gave  rife  to  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  temporary  publications,  by  proteftants  and  catho¬ 
lics,  fome  ferious,  and  fome  latirical ;  and  among  others 
there  appeared,  in  1690,  one  entitled,  Important  Advice 
to  the  Refugees,  on  their  approaching  Return  to  France ; 
which,  though  not  acknowledged,  there  is  good  evidence 
to  believe  was  the  production  of  Mr.  Bayle.  Of  this  M. 
Jurieu  was  convinced,  and  it  changed  his  growing  hatred 
againft  his  old  friend  into  rage  and  fury.  Indeed  his 
tyrannical  and  litigious  temper  led  him  to  quarrel  with  his 
beft  friends  when  they  oppol'ed  any  of  his  fentiments.  It 
alfo  led  him  to  alfume  the  character  of  an  inquifitorof  the 
faith,  and  virulently  to  perfecute  feveral  French  minifters, 
moft  of  whom  wrere  refugees  in  Holland.  He  acculed  them 
of  Socinianifm,  and  brought  them  before  the  fynods  ;  when 
all  their  criminality  confifted  in  their  being  men  of  mode¬ 
rate  principles  ;  but  in  his  judgment  toleration  was  the 
greateft  of  all  herefies.  If  he  found  it  impoffible  to  accufe 
thole  whom  he  hated  of  herefy,  he  endeavoured  to  make 
them  fufpeCted  by  the  government,  and  reprefented  them 
to  be  traitors  and  fpies  of  France.  This  perfecuting  tem¬ 
per  he  difplayed  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  but  the 
mortifications  which  he  met  with  in  the  oppofition  of  many 
fpirited  antagonifts,  the  refufal  of  government  to  fupport 
by  the  arm  of  power  the  violence  of  his  proceedings,  and 
the  tacit  condemnation  of  fome  of  his  opinions  by  the  ee- 
clefiallical  fynods,  at  length  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and 
brought  on  him  a  lownefs  of  fpirits  under  which  he  funk 
in  the  year  1713,  when  in  the  feventy-ffxth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  certainly  a  man  of  confiderable  learning  and  abili¬ 
ties,  but  tyrannical,  bigotted,  and  intolerant  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  and  that  his  mind  was  tinCtured  with  a  confidera¬ 
ble  portion  of  fanaticifrn,  is  abundantly  apparent  from 
what  is  related  in  the  preceding  narrative.  Befides  the 
eight  articles  already  noticed,  he  was  the  author  of,  9.  A 
Treatife  on  Devotion,  1683.  10.  A  Treatife  on  the  Pow¬ 
er  of  the  Church,  1677.  1 1 .  The  true  Syftem  of  the 

Church,  1686.  12.  On  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  1688.  13. 
A  Treatife  on  Natureand  Grace,  1688.  14.  An  Abridg¬ 

ment  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1683,  3  vols. 
15.  An  hiftorical  Treatife  of  a  Proteftant  on  the  Subject 
of  myftical  Theology,  1699.  16.  Janua  Ccelorum  referata, 
1692.  17.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Opinions  and  religious  Cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Jews,  1704.  18.  Sermons,  &c. 

JURIEWIC'ZE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Minlk :  forty  miles  eaft  of  Minlk. 

JURIE'WO,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minlk  :  twenty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Minlk. 

JURILGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Bengal,  in  Chittigong ; 
thirty-five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Illamabad. 

JU'RIN  (James),  a  phyfician  of  the  mathematical  feCt, 
was  feveral  years  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  became  prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians. 
He  died  in  1750.  He  made  himfelf  known  by  feveral  in¬ 
genious  applications  of  mathematical  fcience  to  phyfiolo- 
gical  topics.  In  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  of  1718 
and  1719,  he  gave  differtations  on  the  force  of  the  heart, 
which  he  calculated  in  its  contractions  to  be  equal  to  a 
weight  of  151b.  40Z.  This  involved  him  in  a  controverfy 
with  Keill,  to.whofe  objections  he  made  a.  reply  in  the 
TranfaCtjons.  He  alfo,  in  1719,  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  fome  experiments  to  determine  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  human  blood.  Thefe,  and  other  papers,  he 
publifhed  collectively  under  the  title  of  Phyfico-mathe- 
matical  Differtations,  8vo.  173a.  To  Smith’s  Syftem.  of 
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Optics,  publifhed  in  1738,  Jurin  added  An  Eflay  upon 
diltinft  and  indiftinft  Vilion,  in  which-  he  made  fubtle 
calculations  of  the  change  neceffary  to  be  made  in  the 
figure  .of  the  eye  to  accommodate  it  to  different  diftances 
of  objects.  This  paper  was  commented  upon  by  Robins, 
to  whom  Jurin  wrote  a  reply.  He  had  alfo  controverfies 
with  Senac  refpefting  the  force  of  the  heart;  with  Miche- 
lotti  on  the  movement  of  running  water;  and  with  the 
parti-fans  of  Leibnitz  on  living  forces.  He  was  a  warm 
partifan  for  inoculation ;  ahd  in  feveral  publications 
gave  an  account  of  its  fuccefs  from  1723  to  1727,  efta- 
blilhing  its  utility  upon  the  true  foundation  of  companion 
between  the  refpeftive  mortality  of  the  natural  and  inocu¬ 
lated  fmall-pox.  Seventeen  papers  of  his,  on  medical, 
phyfiological,  and  philofophical,  topics,  are  inferted  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  from  vol.  lx.  to  vol.  Ixvi. 

JURIN'GI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon : 
forty  miles  weft-north-welt  of  Jedo. 

JU'RISCONSULT,  f.  [juris  confultus,  Lat.]  One  who 
gives  his  opinion  in  cafes  of  law. — There  is  mention  made, 
in  a  decifion  of  the  jurifconfult  Javolemus,  of  a  Britannic 
fleet.  Arbutknot  on  Coins. 

The  jurifconfulti,  among  the  Romans,  were  perfons 
learned  in  the  law;  malters  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence  ; 
and  who  were  confulted  on  the  interpretation  of  the  laws 
and  cuftoms,  and  on  the  difficult  points  in  law-fuits. 
The  fifteen  books  of  the  Digefts  were  compiled  wholly 
from  the  anfwers  or  reports  of  the  ancient  jurifconfulti. 
Tribonianus,  in  deftroying  the  two  thoufand  volumes 
from  whence  the  Code  and  Digeft  were  taken,  has  de¬ 
prived  the  public  of  what  would  have  given  light  into 
the  ancient  office  of  the  jurifconfulti.  We  fliould  fcarcely 
have  known  any  thing  beyond  their  bare  names,  had  not 
Pomponius,  who  lived  in  the  fecond  century,  taken  care 
to  preferve  fome  circumitances  of  their  office.  The  Ro¬ 
man  jurifconfulti  feem  to  have  been  the  fame  with  our 
chamber-counfellors,  who  arrived  at  the  honour  of  being 
confulted  through  age  and  experience,  but  never  pleaded 
at  the  bar.  Their  pleading  advocates,  or  lawyers,  never 
became  jurifconfulti.  See  Advocate,  vol.  i.  p.  132.  In 
the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  advocati  had  by 
much  the  more  honourable  employment,  as  being  in  the 
ready  way  to  attain  the  higheft  preferments.  They  then 
defpifed  the  jurifconfulti,  calling  them  in  derifion  formu- 
larii  and  legulei ,  as  having  invented  certain  forms  and 
monofyllables,  in  order  to  give  their  anfwers  the  greater 
appearance  of  gravity  and  myftery.  But  in  procefs  of 
time  they  became  fo  much  efteemed,  that  they  were  called 
frudenles  and  fapientes,  and  the  emperors  appointed  the 
judges  to  follow  their  advice.  Auguftus  advanced  them 
to  be  public  officers  of  the  empire;  fo  that  they  were  no 
longer  confined  to  the  petty  councils  of  private  perfons. 
Bern.  Rutilius  has  written  the  lives  of  the  moll  famous 
jurifconfulti  who  have  lived  within  thefe  two  thoufand 
years. 

JURISDICTION,/.  [Fr.  jurfdiHio,  Lat.]  Legal  au¬ 
thority  ;  extent  of  power. — All  perfons  exercifing  eccle- 
fiaftical  jurifdiElion  ffiould  have  the  king’s  arms  in  their 
feals  of  office.  Hayward. 

You  wrought  to  be  a  legate  :  by  which  power 

You  maim’d  the  jurif diction  of  all  bilhops.  Shakefpearc. 

Diftrifl  to  which  any  authority  extends. 

Jurisdiction,  in  law,  an  authority  or  power,  which 
a  man  hath  to  do  juftice  in  caufes  of  complaint  brought 
before  him;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds;  the  one,  which 
a  perfon  hath  by  reafon  of  his  fee,  and  by  virtue  thereof 
doth  right  in  all  plaints,  concerning  the  lands  within  his 
fee;  the  other  is  a  jurifdiftion  given  by  the  prince  to  a 
bailiff ;  and  by  him  whom  they  called  a  bailiff,  we  may 
underftand  all  who  have  commiffion  from  the  king  to  give 
judgment  in  any  caufe.  Cuflum.  Normand.  cap.  2. 

The  courts  and  judges  at  Wellminfler  have  jurifdiftion 
all  over  England  ;  and  are  not  reftrained  to  any  county 
or  place  5  but  all  other  courts  are  confined  to  their  parti- 
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cular  jurifdictions ;  which  if  they  exceed,  whatever  they 
do  is  erroneous.  2  Lil.  Abr.  126.  A  court  fliall  not  be 
prefumed  to  have  a  jurifdifUon,  where  it  doth  not  appear 
to  have  one.  2  Hawk.  c.  10.  It  an  action  is  brought  in  a 
corporate  town,  and  the  plaint  flioweth  not  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  arifes  infra  juriJdiHionem  of  the  court,  it  will  be  wrong, 
though  the  town  be  in  the  margin;  but  the  county  ferves 
in  the  margin  for  the  fuperior  courts.  Jenk.  Cent.  322. 
The  declaration  in  a  bafe  court  muft  allege,  that'  the 
goods  were  fold  and  delivered  within  the  jurifdiftion 
thereof,  as  well  as  that  the  defendant  promifed  within  it. 
1  Wilf.  ii.  16. 

After  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  in  K.  B.  for  lefs  than 
40s.  the  defendant  may  enter  a  fuggeftion  on  the  roll, 
that  he  refided  in  Middlefex,  which  if  true,  the  court  of 
K.  B,  hath  no  jurifdiclion,  by  (tat.  22  Geo.  II.  C,  33.  See 
Court  of  Conscience. 

JURISINCEP'TOR,  f.  [Latin.]  A  ftudent  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  law. 

JURISPRUDENCE,  /  [ jurifprudence ,  Fr.  jurifprudentia, 
Lat.]  The  fcience  of  the  law. — Ariltotle  himfelf  has  faid, 
fpeaking  of  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  that  jurifprudence,. 
or  the  knowledge  of  thofe  laws,  is  the  principal  and  molt 
perfeCt  branch  of  ethics.  Blackjlonc. 

JU'RIST,  f.  [ jurijle ,  Fr.  jura,  Lat.]  A  civil  lawyer; 
a  man  who  profeffes  the  fcience  of  the  law  ;  a  civilian. — 
This  is  not  to  be  meafured  by  the  principles  of  jurijis. 
Bacon. 

JURJU'RA,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  in  Algiers,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  the  higheft  in  Barbary  ;  anciently  called 
Mons  Ferratus.  It  is  at  leaft  twenty-four  miles  long;  and, 
if  we  except  a  pool  of  good  water,  bordered  round  with 
arable  ground,  that  lies  near  the  middle  of  it,  the  whole, 
from  one  end  to  another,  is  a  continued  range  of  naked 
rocks  and  precipices.  In  the  winter  feafon,  the  ridge  of 
this  mountain  is  always  covered  with  fnow ;  and  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  remarkable,  that  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  one 
fide  carry  on  an  hereditary  and  implacable  animofity  with 
thofe  of  the  other ;  yet,  by  confent,  this  border  of  fnow 
puts  a  flop  to  all  hoftilities  during  that  inclement  feafon, 
which,  like  thofe  of  the  cranes  and  pigmies,  as  related  by 
the  poet,  are  renewed  with  frefn  vigour  in  the  fpring  ; 
twenty-four  miles  fouth  of  Dellys. 

JURKO'NE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Kitchwara:  fifteen  miles  fouth  ofBudawar. 

JUR'MO,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Baltic,  between  the 
ifland  of  Aland  and  the  coaft  of  Finland.  Lat.  60.  33.  N. 
Ion.  20.  52.  E. 

JU'RO,  or  Devil’s  Island,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Archipelago.  Lat.  39.  33.  N.  Ion.  24. 15.  E. 

JU'RO  POU'LO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago.  Lat.  39.  35.  N.  Ion.  24.  16.  E. 

JURO'CO,  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraes  :  no  miles  fouth-w'eft  of  Villa  Rica. 

JU'ROR,/  \_juro,  Lat.]  One  that  ferves  on  the  jury.— 
About  noon  the  jurors  w'ent  together;  and,  becaufe  they 
could  not  agree,  they  w'ere  (hut  in.  Hayward. 

I  fing  no  harm,  good  footh !  to  any  wight. 

Juror,  or  judge.  Donne . 

JUROU'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  circar  of 
Chandaree:  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  ot  Seronge. 

JUROZEC',  a  town  of  Ruffian. Lithuania :  eighty  miles 
fouth-ealt  of  Minlk. 

JUR'VA,  a  towm  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa  :  thirty-two  miles  north-north-ealt  of  Chriftineltadt. 

JURUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Bahar  :  on  the 
Bogmutty  :  thirteen  miles  weft  of  Durbungah. 

IVRY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eure  :  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Dreux. 

IVRY',  a  towm  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cote  d’Or  :  nine  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Arnay  le  Due. 

IVRY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Pa¬ 
ris.  In  1589,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  w'as  defeated  here  by 
the  king  ;  three  miles  fouth  of  Paris. 

JU'RY, 
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JU'RY,  f.  [  jurata ,  Lat.  jure ,  Fr.]  A  company  of  men, 
as  twenty-four,  or  twelve,  (worn  to  deliver  a  verdift  upon 
fuch  evidence  as  (hall  be  delivered  them  touching  the 
matter  in  queftion. — Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt 
jury,  that  had  palpably  taken  lhares  of  money  before  they 
gave  up  their  verdift.  Bacon. 

The  jury,  palling  on  the  prifoner’s  life, 

May  in  the  fworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try.  Shakefpeare. 

As  trial  by  jury  is  efteemed  one  of  the  moil  important 
privileges  which  members  of  fociety  can  enjoy,  and  the 
bulwark  of  the  Britifti  conftitution,  every  man  of  reflec¬ 
tion  muft  be  ftimulated  by  the  defire  of  inquiring  into  its 
origin  and  hiflory,  as  well  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
forms  and  advantages  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  Its  in¬ 
ftitution  has  been  afcribed  to  our  Saxon  anceftors  by  fir 
William  Blackftone.  “Someaufhors  (fays  that  illuftrious 
lawyer)  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  juries  up 
as  high  as  the  Britons  themfelves,  the  firlt  inhabitants  of 
our  ifland  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  they  were  in  ufe  among 
the  earlieft  Saxon  colonies,  their  inflitution  being  afcribed 
by  bifiiop  Nicholfon  to  Woden  himfelf,  their  great  legifla- 
tor  and  captain.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  may  find  traces  of 
juries  in  the  laws  of  all  thofe  nations  which  adopted  the 
feodal  fyllem,  as  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  ;  who  had 
alRof  them  a  tribunal  compofed  of  twelve  good  men  and 
true,  boni  homines,  ufually  the  vaffals  or  tenants  of  the  lord, 
being  the  equals  or  peers  of  the  parties  litigant;  and,  as 
the  lord’s  vaffals  judged  each  other  in  the  lord’s  courts,  fo 
the  king’s  vaffals,  or  the  lords  themfelves,  judged  each 
other  in  the  king’s  court.  In  England  we  find  aflual  men¬ 
tion  of  them  fo  early  as  the  laws  of  king  Ethelred,  and 
that  not  as  a  new  invention.  Stiernhook  aferibes  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  jury,  which  in  the  Teutonic  language  is  de¬ 
nominated  nembda,  to  Regner  king  of  Sw'eden  and  Den¬ 
mark,  who  was  contemporary  with  our  Egbert.  But  we 
are  apt  to  impute  the  invention  of  this,  and  fome  other 
pieces  of  juridical  polity,  to  the  fuperior  genius  of  Alfred 
the  Great ;  to  whom,  on  account  of  his  having  done  much, 
it  is  ufual  to  attribute  every  thing  ;  juft  as  the  tradition 
of  ancient  Greece  placed  to  the  account  of  their  own  Her¬ 
cules  whatever  atchievement  was  performed  fuperior  to 
the  ordinary  prowefs  of  mankind ;  whereas  the  truth  feerns 
to  be,  that  this  tribunal  was  univerfally  eftabliftied  among 
all  the  northern  nations,  and  fo  interwoven  in  their  very 
conftitution,  that  the  earlieft  accounts  of  the  one  give  us 
alfo  fome  traces  of  the  other.” 

At  any  rate,  it  is  not  contefted  that  the  inftitution  of  a 
jury  exifted  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  The  document 
which  remains  of  the  difpute  between  Gundulf  the  bifiiop 
of  Rochefter  and  Pichot  the  fherjff,  afeertains  this  fact. 
We  will  ftate  the  leading  circumftances  of  this  valuable 
jpccount,  from  Turner’s  Hiltory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
“  The  queftion  w'as,  Whether  fome  land  belonged  to  the 
church  or  the  king  ?  The  king  commanded  that  all  the 
men  of  the  county  fliould  be  gathered  together,  that  by 
their  judgment  it  might  be  morejuftly  afeertained  to  whom 
the  land  belonged.  This  was  obvioully  a  fhire-gemot. 
They,  being  affentbled,  from  fear  of  the  Iheriff  affirmed  that 
the  iand  was  the  king’s  ;  but,  as  the  bifltop  of  Bayeux,  who 
prefided,  did  not  believe  them,  he  ordered,  that,  if  they 
knew  that  what  they  faid  was  true,  they  fliould  chufe 
twelve  from  among  themfelves,  who  Ihould  confirm  with 
an  oath  what  all  had  declared.  But  thefe,  wdien  they  had 
withdrawn  to  counfel,  and  were  there  liaraffed  by  the  ftie- 
riff  through  his  meffenger,  returned  and  fwore  to  the  truth 
of  what  they  afferted.  By  this  decifion  the  land  became 
the  king’s.  But  a  monk,  who  knew  how  the  faft  really 
flood,  allured  the  bilhop  of  Rochefter  of  the  falfehood  of 
their  oath,  who  communicated  the  information  to  the  bi- 
fhopof  Bayeux.  The  bifiiop,  after  hearing  the  monk,  lent 
fpr  one  of  the  twelve,  who,  falling  at  his  feet,  confeffed 
that  he  had  forefworn  himfelf.  The  man  on  whofe  oath 
they  had  fworn  theirs,  made  a  fimilar  avowal.  On  this 
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the  bifhop  ordered  the  fl-.eriff  to  fend  the  reft  to  London, 
and  twelve  other  men  from  the  bell  in  the  county,  who 
confirmed  that  to  be  true  which  they  had  fworn.  They 
were  all  adjudged  to  be  perjured,  becaufe  the  man  whole 
evidence  they  had  accredited  had  avowed  his  perjury. 
The  church  recovered  the  land;  and,  w>hen  the lalt  twelve 
wilhed  to  affirm  that  they  had  not  confented  with  thofe 
who  had  fworn,  the  bilhop  faid  they  muft  prove  this  by 
the  iron-ordeal.  And,  becaufe  they  undertook  this  and 
could  not  doit,  they  were  fined  three  hundred  pounds  to 
the  king  by  the  judgment  of  other  men  of  the  county.’’ 
By  this  narration  we  find,  that  a  Ihire-gemot  determined 
on  the  difpute,  in  the  firft  inftance  ;  but,  that  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  doubts  of  the  prefiding  judge,  they  chofe 
from  among  themfelves  twelve  who  fwore  to  the  truth  of 
what  they  had  decided,  and  whofe  determination  decided 
the  cafe. 

The  j  ury  was  no  doubt  an  inftitution  of  progrejjive growth, 
and  its  principle  may  be  traced  to  the  earlieft  Anglo-Saxon 
times.  One  of  the  judicial  cuftoms  of  the  Saxons  was,  that 
a  man  might  be  cleared  of  the  accufation  of  certain  crimes, 
if  an  appointed  number  of  perfons  came  forward  and 
fwore  that  they  believed  him  innocent  of  the  allegation. 
Thefe  men  were  literally  juratores,  who  fwore  to  a  vereaic- 
tum  ;  and  fo  far  determined  the  fadls  of  the  cafe  as  to  ac¬ 
quit  the  perfon  in  whofe  favour  they  fwore.  Such  an  oath, 
and  fuch  an  acquittal,  is  a  jury  in  its  earlieft  and  rudeft 
fiiape  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  for  accufations  of  any  con- 
fequence  among  the  Saxons  of  the  continent,  twelve  jura¬ 
tores  were  the  number  required  for  an  acquittal.  Thus, 
for  the  wound  of  a  noble  which  produced  blood,  or  dif- 
clofed  the  bone,  or  broke  a  limb  ;  or  if  one  feized  another 
by  the  hair,  or  threw  him  into  the  water;  in  thefe  and 
fome  other  cafes,  twelve  juratores  were  required.  Similar 
cuftoms  may  be  obferved  in  the  laws  of  the  continental 
Angli  and  Frifiones,  though  fometiines  the  number  of  the 
jury  or  juratores  varied  according  to  the  charge;  every 
number  being  appointed,  from  three  to  forty-eight.  In 
the  laws  of  the  Ripuarii  we  find  that  in  certain  cafes  the 
oaths  of  even  feventy-two  perfons  were  neceffary  to  his 
acquittal.  It  is  obvious,  from  their  numbers,  that  thefe 
could  not  have  been  witnejjes  to  the  faffs  alleged.  Nor  can 
wre  fuppofe  that  they  came  forward  with  the  intention  of 
wilful  and  fuborned  perjury.  They  could  only  be  perfons 
who,  after  hearing  and  weighing  the  fafts  of  the  cafe, 
proffered  their  deliberate  oaths  that  the  accufed  was  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  charge.  And  this  was  performing  one  of  the 
moft  important  functions  of  our  modern  juries.” 

Dr.  Pettingal  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Ufe  and  Practice 
of  Juries  among  the  Greeks  find  Romans,  deduces  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  juries  from  thefe  ancient  nations.  He  begins  with 
determinating  the  meaning  of  the  word  Siy.arai  in  the 
Greek,  and  judices  in  the  Roman,  writers.  “  The  common 
acceptation  of  thefe  words  (fays  he),  and  the  idea  gene¬ 
rally  annexed  to  them,  is  that  of  prejidents  of  courts,  or,  as 
we  call  them,  judges  ;  as  fuch  they  are  underftood  by  com¬ 
mentators,  and  rendered  by  critics.  Dr.  Middleton,  in 
his  life  of  Cicero,  exprefsly  calls  the  judices,  judges  of  the 
bench-,  and  archbilhop  Potter,  and  in  fhort  all  modern  wri¬ 
ters  upon  the  Greek  or  Roman  orators,  or  authors  in  ge¬ 
neral,  exprefs  ouxrcci  and  judices  by  fuch  terms  as  convey 
the  idea  of  prefidents  in  courts  of  jujlicc.  The  propriety  of 
this  is  doubted  of,  and  hath  given  occafion  for  this  inqui¬ 
ry  ;  in  which  is  fhown,  from  the  belt  Greek  and  Roman 
authorities,  that  neither  the  Sinarai  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the 
judices  of  the  Romans,  ever  iignified  pref dents  in  courts  of  ju¬ 
dicature,  or  judges  of  the  bench  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  diftinguilhed  from  each  other,  and  the  difference  of 
their  duty  and  funflion  was  carefully  and  clearly  pointed 
out  by  the  orators  in  their  pleadings,  who  were  the  beft  au¬ 
thorities  in  thofe  cafes,  where  the  queftion  related  to  form's 
of  law,  and  methods  of  proceeding  in  judicial  affairs  and 
criminal  procefs. 

“The  prefidents  of  the  courts  in  criminal  trials  at  A- 
thens  were  the  nine  archons,  or  chief  magiftrates,  of  which 
i  whoever 


whoever  prefixed  was  called  nytfJtuv  ctncciry%iy,  or  prefident 
of  the  court.  Thefe  nine  prefuled  in  different  caufes  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  jurifdiftion.  The  archon,  properly  fo  cal¬ 
led,  had'belonging  to  his  department  all  pupillary  and  he¬ 
ritable  cafes  ;  the  ffgstxttovs  or  rex  facrorum ,  the  chief  prieft, 
all  cafes  where  religion  was  concerned  ;  the  polemarchus, 
cr  general,  the  affairs  of  the  army  and  all  military  matters  ; 
and  the  fix  thefmothetae,  the  other  ordinary  fuits.  Wher¬ 
ever  then  the  «)i^£s  Siy.xrxi,  or  judicial  men,  are  addrefled 
by  the  Greek  orators  in  their  fpeeches,  they  are  not  to  be 
underflood  to  be  the  prefiding  magistrates,  but  another 
clafs  of  men,  who  were  to  enquire  into  the  flate  of  the  caufe 
before  them,  by  witnefl'es  and  other  methods  of  coming 
at  truth  j  and,  after  inquiry  made  and  witneffes  heard,  to 
report  their  opinion  and  verdict  to  the  prefident,  who  was 
to  declare  it.  The  feveral  fleps  and  cireurrtftances  attend¬ 
ing  this  judicial  proceeding  are  fo  fimilar  to  the  forms  ob- 
ferved  by  our  jury,  that  the  learned  reader,  forfuch  I  muft 
fuppofe  him,  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  nature,  intent,  and 
proceedings,  of  the  h-'.xs-ngiov  among  the  Greeks  were  the 
fame  with  the  Engli/h  jury  5  namely,  for  the  protection 
of  the  lower  people  from  the  power  and  oppreffion  of  the 
great,  by  pdminiftering  equal  law  and  juftice  to  all  ranks  ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  Greek  orators  directed  their 
fpeeches  to  the  oiy.ara  1,  as  we  fee  in  Demofthenes, 

AJfchines,  and  Lyfias,  we  are  to  underftand  it  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  when  our  lawyers  at  the  bar  fry,  Gentlemen  of  the  jury. 

“  So  iikewife  among  the  Romans,  the  judices,  in  their 
pleadings  at  the  bar,  never  fignified  judges  of  the  bench,  or 
prefidentsof  the  court,  but  a  body  or  order  of  men,  whofe 
office  in  the  courts  of  judicature  was  diltinft  from  that  of 
the  praetor,  or  judex  queJUonis,  which  anfwered  to  our  judge 
of  the  bench,  and  was  the  fame  with  the  archon,  or  riyiput 
$iy.xrngie,  of  the  Greeks;  whereas  the  duty  of  the  judices 
confilted  in  being  impannelled,  as  we  call  it,  challenged, 
and  fvvorn  to.try  uprightly  the  cafe  before  them  ;  and,  when 
they  had  agreed  upon  their  opinion  or  verdift,  to  deliver 
it  to  the  prefident  who  was  to  pronounce  it.  This  kind 
of  judicial  procefs  was  firlt  introduced  into  the  Athenian 
polity  by  Solon,  and  thence  copied  into  the  Roman  repub¬ 
lic,  as  probable  means  of  procuring  juft  judgment,  and 
protecting  the  lower  people  from  the  oppreffion  or  arbi¬ 
trary  decifions  of  their  fuperiors. 

“  When  the  Romans  were  fettled  in  Britain  as  a  pro¬ 
vince,  they  carried  with  them  their  jura  and  injlituta,  their 
laws  and  cuftoras,  which  was  a  practice  effential  to  all  co¬ 
lonies  ;  hence  the  Britons,  and  other  countries  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Gaul,  learned  from  them  the  Roman  laws  and 
cultoms  ;  and,  upon  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations 
into  the  fouthern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  laws  and  in- 
ftitutions  of  the  Romans  remained,  when  the  power  that 
introduced  them  was  withdrawn  ;  and  Montefquieu  tells 
us,  that,  under  the  firlt  race  of  kings  in  France,  about  the 
fifth  century,  the  Romans  that  remained,  and  the  Bur¬ 
gundians  their  new  mailers,  lived  together  under  the  lame 
Roman  laws  and  police,  and  particularly  the  fame  forms 
of  judicature.  How  reafonable  then  is  it  to  conclude, 
that  in  the  Roman  courts  of  judicature,  continued  among 
the  Burgundians,  the  form  of  a  jury  remained  in  the  fame 
flate  it  was  ufed  at  Rome.  It  is  certain,  that  Montefquieu, 
fpeaking  of  th'ofe  times,  mentions  the  pair es  or  hommesde  fief, 
homagers  or  peers,  which  in  the  fame  chapter  he  calls  juges, 
judges  or  jurymen ;  fo  that  we  hence  fee  how  at  that  time  the 
hommes  de  fief,  or  “  men  of  the  fief,”  were  called  peers,  and 
thofe  peers  were  juges,  or  jurymen.  Thefe  were  the  fame 
as  are  called  in  the  laws  of  the  Confeflor  pers  de  la  tenure, 
the  “  peers  of  the  tenure,  or  homagers,”  out  of  whom  the 
jury  of  peers  were  chofen,  to  try  a  matter  in  difpute  be¬ 
tween  the  lord  and  his  tenant,  or  any  other  point  of  con- 
troverfy  in  the  manor.  So  Iikewife  in  all  other  parts  of 
Europe,  where  the  Roman  colonies  hatTbeen,  the  Goths, 
fucceeding  them,  continued  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  laws 
and  inftitutions  which  they  found  to  be  eftablilhed  there 
by  the  firlt  conquerors.  This  is  a  much  more  natural 
way  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  a  jury  in  Europe,  than 
having  recourfe  to  the  fabulous  ltorv  of  Woden  and  his 
Vox.  XI.  No.  774. 


lavage  Scythian  companions,  as  the  firft  introducers  of  fo 
humane  and  beneficent  an  inftitution.” 

Trials  by  jury  in  civiL  caufes  are  of  two  kinds  ;  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  ordinary.  The  firft  fpecies  of  j extraordinary 
trial  by  jury  is,  that  of  the  grand  affife,  which  was  inlii- 
tuted  by  king  Henry  VII.  in  parliament,  by  way  of  alter¬ 
native  offered  to  the  choice  of  the  tenant  or  defendant  in 
a  writ  of  right,  intlead  of  the  barbarous  and  unchriltian 
cultom  of  duelling.  For  this  purpofe  a  writ  demagnd  afi- 
Jifa  eligendd  is  directed  to  the  iheriff,  to  return  four 
knights,  who  are  to  eleft  and  choofe  twelve  others  to  be 
joined  with  them,  in  the  manner  mentioned  by  Glanvilie, 
(1.  2.  c.  11,  21 ;)  who,  having  probably  advifed  the  mea- 
fure  himl'elf,  is  more  than  ulually  copious  in  defcribing 
it ;  and  thefe,  all  together,  form  the  grand  affife,  or  great 
jury,  which  is  to  try  the  matter  of  right,  and  mull  now 
confift  of  iixteen  jurors.  F.  Ar.  B.  4.  Finch.  L.  412.  1  Leon. 
303.  It  feeins  not,  however,  to  be  afeertained  that,  any 
1’pecific  number  above  twelve  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
conllitute  the  grand  affife  ;  but  it  is  the  ufual  courfe  to 
fwear  upon  it  the  four  knights,  and  twelve  others. 
2  Wifi.  541. 

Another  fpecies  of  extraordinary  juries,  is  the  jury  to 
try  an  attaint-,  which  is  a  procefs  commenced  againft  a 
former  jury,  for  bringing  in  a  falfe  verdi ft.  It  is  fuffici- 
eut  here  to  obferve,  that  this  jury  is  to  conliff  of  twenty- 
four  of  the  bell  men  in  the  county,  who  are  called  the 
Grand  jury  in  the  Attaint,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  the 
firft  or  petit  jury  ;  and  thefe  are  to  hear  and  try  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  former  verdift.  See  Attaint,  vol.  ii.  p.  492. 

With  regard  to  the  ordinary  trial  by  jury,  it  may  be  pre- 
mifed,  that  thefe  juries  are  not  only  ufed  in  the  circuits 
of  the  judges,  but  in  other  courts  and  matters  ;  as,  if  Si 
coroner  inquire  how  a  perfon  killed  came  by  his  death, 
he  doth  it  by  jury  ;  and  the  judices  of  peace  in  their 
quarter-feffions,  the  Iheriff  in  his  county-court,  the  flevvard 
of  a  court-leet  or  court-baron,  &c.  if  they  inquire  of  any 
offence,  or  decide  any  caufe  between  party  and  party, 
they  do  it  in  like  manner.  Lamb.  Eiren.  384. 

When  an  iffue  is  joined,  between  the  parties  in  a  fuit, 
by  thefe  words,  “  and  this  the  faid  A.  prays  may  be  in¬ 
quired  of  by  the  country,”  or,  “and  of  this  he  puts  him- 
felf  upon  the  country,  and  the  faid  B.  does  the  like,”  the 
court  awards  a  writ  of  venire  facias  upon  the  roll  or  re¬ 
cord,  commanding  the  Iheriff',  “  that  he  caufe  to  come  here, 
on  fuch  a  day,  twelve  free  and  lawful  men  ( liberos  ct  le¬ 
gates  homines )  of  the  body  of  his  county,  by  whom  the 
truth  of  the  matter  may  be  better  known,  and  who  are 
neither  of  kin  to  the  aforefaid  A.  nor  the  aforefaid  B.  to 
recognife  the  truth  of  the  iffue  between  the  faid  parties.” 
And  fuch  writ  is  accordingly  ifl'ued  to  the  Iheriff'. 

Thus  the  caufe  Hands  ready  for  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  the 
court  itfelf ;  for  all  trials  were  there  anciently  had,  in  ac¬ 
tions  which  were  there  firft  commenced  ;  which  then  never 
happened  but  in  matters  of  weight  and  confequence  ;  all 
trifling  fuits  being  ended  in  the  court-baron,  hundred,  or 
county  courts  ;Aand  indeed  all  caufes  of  great  importance 
or  difficulty,  are  Hill  frequently  retained  upon  motion,  to 
be  tried  at  the  bar  in  the  fuperior  courts.  (See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Trial.)  But,  when  the  ufage  began  to  bring  aftions 
of  any  trifling  nature  in  the  courts  of  Weilminfter-hall, 
it  was  found  to  be  an  intolerable  burthen  to  compel  the 
parties,  witneffes,  and  jurors,  to  come  from  Weffmorland 
perhaps,  or  Cornwall,  to  try  an  aftion  of  afi'auk  at  Welt- 
minfter.  A  praftice,  therefore,  very  early  obtained,  of 
continuing  the  caufe  from  term  to  term  in  the  court  above, 
provided  the  jultices  in  eyre  did  not  previoufly  come  into 
the  county  where  the  caufe  of  aftion  arofe  ;  and,  if  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  they  arrived  there  within  that  interval,  then 
the  caufe  was  removed  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  juftices 
at  Weftminfter,  to  that  of  the  juftices  in  eyre.  BraEl.  1.  3, 
tr.  1.  c.  11.  §  8.  Afterwards,  when  the  juftices  in  eyre 
were  fuperfeded  by  the  modern  juftices  of  affife,  (who 
came  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year  into  the  feveral  counties, 
ad  capiendas  ojjifias,  to  take  or  try  writs  of  affife,  &c.)  a 
power  was  fuperadded  by  Hat.  Weftin.  2,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  30, 
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to  thefe  j uftices  of  affife  to  try  common  iffues  in  trefpafs, 
and  other  lei's  important  fuits,  with  directions  to  return 
them  (when  tried)  into  the  court  above;  where  alone  the 
judgment  Ihould  be  given.  And  as  only  the  trial,  and 
not  the  determination  of  the  caufe,  was  now  intended  to 
be  had  in  the  court  below,  therefore  the  claufe  of  nifi 
pnus  was  left  out  of  the  conditional  continuances  before- 
mentioned,  and  was  directed  by  the  ftatute  to  be  inferted 
in  the  writs  of  venire  facias ;  that  is,  “  that  the  iheriff  Ihould 
caufe  the  jurors  to  come  to  Weftminfter,  (or  wherever  the 
king’s  courts  ihould  beheld,)  on  fuch  a  day  inEafterand  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  terms;  nifi  prius,  unlefs  before  that  day  the  juftices 
affigned  to  take  affifes  (hall  come  into  his  faid  county.” 
By  virtue  of  which  the  (heritf  returned  his  jurors  to  the 
court  of  the  juftices  of  affife,  which  was  fure  to  be  held  in 
the  vacation  before  Eafter  and  Michaelmas  terms ;  and 
there  the  trial  was  had. 

An  inconvenience  attended  this  provifion  :  principally 
becaufe,  as  the  fheriff  made  no  return  of  the  jury  to  the 
court  at  Weftininfter,  the  parties  were  ignorant  who  they 
were  till  they  came  upon  the  trial,  and  therefore  were 
not  ready  with  their  challenges  or  exceptions.  For  this 
reafon,  by  ftat.  42  Edw.  III.  c.  ix,  the  method  of  trials 
by  nifi  prius  was  altered  ;  and  it  was  enafted  that  no  in- 
quefts  (except  of  affile  and  gaol-delivery)  fhould  be  taken 
by  writ  of  nifi  prius,  till  after  the  fheriff  had  returned  the 
names  of  the  jurors  to  the  court  above.  So  that  now 
in  almoft  every  civil  caufe  the  claufe  of  nifi  prius  is  left 
out  of  the  writ  of  venire  facias,  which  is  the  fheriff’s  war¬ 
rant  to  warn  the  jury  ;  and  is  inlerted  in  another  part  of 
the  proceedings  ;  for  now  the  courfe  is,  to  make  the  fhe- 
riff’s  venire  returnable  on  the  laft  return  of  the  fame  term 
wherein  iffue  is  joined,  viz.  Hilary  orTrinity  terms;  which, 
from  the  making  up  of  the  iffues  therein,  are  ufually 
called  ijfuable  terms.  And  he  returns  the  names  of  the 
jurors  in  a  panel  (a  little  pane,  or  oblong  piece  of  parch¬ 
ment)  annexed  to  the  writ.  This  jury  is  not  fummoned, 
and  therefore,  not  appearing  at  the  day,  mud  unavoida¬ 
bly  make  default;  for  which  reafon,  a  compulfive  procefs 
is  now  awarded  againft  the  jurors,  called  in  the  common 
pleas  a  writ  of  habeas  corpora  juratorum,  and  in  the  king’s 
bench  a  di/lringas,  commanding  the  fheriff  to  have  their 
bodies,  or  to  diftrain  them  by  their  lands  and  goods,  that 
th-y  may  appear  upon  the  day  appointed.  The  entry, 
therefore,  on  the  roll  or  record  is,  “that  the  jury  is  re- 
i’pited,  through  the  defeft  of  the  jurors,  till  the  firft  day 
of  the  next  term,  then  to  appear  at  Weftminfter  ;  unlefs 
before  that  time,  viz.  on  Wednefday  the  fourth  of  March, 
the  juftices  of  our  lord  the  king,  appointed  to  take  affifes 
in  that  county,  ffiall  have  come  to  Oxford  ;”  [that  is,  to 
the  place  affigned  for  holding  the  affifes  ;]  and  thereupon 
the  writ  commands  the  fheriff  to  have  their  bodies  at 
Weftminfter  on  the  faid  firft  day  of  next  term,  or  before 
the  faid  juftices  of  affife,  if  before  that  time  they  come  to 
Oxford  ;  viz.  on  the  fourth  of  March  aforefaid.  And,  as 
the  judges  are  fure  to  come  and  open  the  circuit  commif- 
fions  on  the  day' mentioned  in  the  writ,  the  fheriff  returns 
and  fummons  this  jury  to  appear  at  the  affifes,  and  there 
the  trial  is  had  before  the  juftices  of  affife  and  nifi  prius  ; 
among  whom  are  ufually  two  of  the  judges  of  the  courts 
at  Weftminfter,  the  whole  kingdom  being  divided  into 
fix  circuits  for  this  purpofe.  Thus  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  trial  of  common  iffues,  at  nifi  prius,  which  was 
in  its  origin  only  a  collateral  incident  to  the  original 
buiinefs  of  the  juftices  of  affife,  is  now,  by  the  various  re¬ 
volutions  of  practice,  become  their  principal  civil  em¬ 
ployment  ;  hardly  any  thing  remaining  in  ufe  of  the  real 
affifes  but  the  name. 

If  the  fheriff  be  not  an  indifferent  perfon,  as  if  he  be  a 
party  in  the  fuit,  or  be  related  by  blood  or  affinity 
to  either  of  the  parties,  he  is  not  then  trufted  to  return 
the  jury  ;  but  the  venire  fhall  be  directed  to  the  coroners, 
who,  in  this  as  in  many  other  inftances,  are  the  fubfti- 
tutes  of  the  fheriff,  to  execute  procefs  when  he  is  deemed 
an  improper  perfon.  If  any  exception  lies  to  the  coro- 
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ners,  the  venire  fix  all  be  dire  fled  to  two  clerks  of  the  court, 
or  two  perfons  of  the  county  named  by  the  court,  and 
fworn.  And  thefe  two,  who  are  called  elifors,  or  eleflors, 
fhall  indifferently  name  the  jury;  and  their  return  is  final, 
no  challenge  being  allowed  to  .their  array.  Fortefc.  de  Laud. 
LI.  c.  25.  Co.  Litt.  158. 

When  a  caufe  is  ready  for  trial,  the  jury  is  called  and 
fworn.  To  this  end  the  fheriff  returns  his  compulfive 
procefs,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpora,  or  difiringas,  with  the 
panel  of  jurors  annexed,  to  the  judge’s  officer  in  court. 
The  jurors  contained  in  the  panel  are  either  fpecial  or 
common  jurors. 

Special  juries  were  originally  introduced  in  trials  at  bar, 
when  the  caufes  were  of  too  great  nicety  for  the  difcuffion 
of  ordinary  freeholders;  or  where. the  fheriff  wasfufpecled 
of  partiality,  though  not  upon  fuch  apparent  caufe  as  to 
warrant  an  exception  to  him  ;  he  is,  in  fuch  cafes,  upon 
motion  in  court,  and  a  rule  granted  thereupon,  to  attend 
the  prothonotary  or  other  proper  officer  with  his  free¬ 
holders’  book  ;  and  the  officer  is  to  take,  indifferently, 
forty-eight  of  the  principal  freeholders  in  the  prefence  of 
the  attorneys  on  both'  (ides;  who  are  each  of  them  to 
ftrike  off  twelve,  and  the  remaining  twenty-four  are  re¬ 
turned  upon  the  panel.  By  ftat.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  25,  either 
party  is  entitled  upon  motion  to  have  a  fpecial  jury  ftruck 
upon  the  trial  of  any  iffue  as  well  at  the  affifes  as  at  bar; 
he  paying  the  extraordinary  expences,  unlefs  the  judge 
will  certify  (in  purfuance  of  ftat.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  11,)  that 
the  caufe  required  fuch  fpecial  jury. 

By  ftat.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  25,  when  any  fpecial  jury  fhall  be 
ordered  by  rule  of  the  courts  in  any  caufe  arifing  in 
any  city,  See.  the  jury  is  to  be  taken  out  of  lifts  or  books 
of  perfons  qualified,  which  fnall  be  produced  and  brought 
by  the  fheriffs,  See.  before  the  proper  officer,  as  the  free¬ 
holders’  book  is  for  ftrikirig  juries  in  caufes  arifing  in 
counties.  And  by  ftat.  6  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  (which  makes 
perpetual  ftat.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  25,)  the  juftices  of  affife  for 
the  counties  palatine  of  Chefter,  Lancafter,  &c.  upon  mo¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  the  king,  or  any  profecutor,  or  defend¬ 
ant,  in  an  indiftment,  information,  or  any  fuit,  may  ap¬ 
point  a  jury  to  be  ftruck  for  trial  of  iffues  in  like  manner 
as  fpecial  juries  in  the  courts  of  law  at  Weftminfter. 

Though  this  fpecial  jury  is  allowed  as  well  in  indiftments 
and  informations  for  mifdemeanors  as  in  civil  aftions, 
there  cannot  be  a  fpecial  jury  in  cafes  of  treafon  or 
felony,  on  account  of  the  prifoner’s  privilege  of  peremp¬ 
tory  challenge.  If,  after  a  fpecial  jury  has  been  ftruck, 
the  caufe  goes  off  for  default  of  jurors,  no  new  jury  can 
be  ftruck,  but  the  caufe  muff  be  tried  by  the  jury  firft  ap¬ 
pointed.  5  Term  Rep.  453. 

The  nomination  of  a  fpecial  jury,  is  to  be  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  attorneys  on  each  fide;  but,  if  either  of  them 
refufe  to  come,  then  the  fecondary,  See.  may  proceed  ex 
parte,  and  he  ftir.il  ftrike  twelve  for  the  attorney  who 
makes  default.  R.  Trin.  8.  Wil.  III.  B.  R.  It  has  been  alfo 
adjudged,  that,  if  a  rule  is  made  for  a  fpecial  jury,  and 
it  is  not  expreffed  that  the  mafter  of  the  office  or  fecon¬ 
dary  ffiall  ftrike  forty-eight  freeholders,  and  that  each  of 
the  parties  fhall  ftrike  out  twelve;  in  fuch  cafe  the  mafter 
may  ftrike  twenty-four,  and  neither  of  the  parties  ftrike 
out  any.  1  Salk.  405.  A  fpecial  jury  may  be  granted  to 
try  a  caufe  at  bar,  without  the  confent  of  parties.  Pafck. 
10  Geo.  I. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  late  years  to  the  fyftem  of 
fpecial  juries  has  not  paffed  without  fevere  animadver- 
fion.  Lord  Erfkine,  in  a  difcuffion  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
in  which  the  fubjeft  came  under  confideration  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1811,  intimated  his  opinion  that  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  defeftive ;  and  lord  Holland  infilled  on  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  an  enquiry  into  the  foundation  of  a  notion  that 
fpecial  juries  are  lefs  favourably  difpofed  to  a  defendant 
than  common  juries.  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  his  work 
on  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  Juries,  has  the  following 
pertinent  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft :  “The  laft  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  ancient  fyftem  of  convening  and  ufing 

juries. 
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Juries,  to  which  I  refpeftfully  call  the  attention  of  oracles 
of  law  and  legislation,  is  the  multiplication  of  fpecial  ju¬ 
ries  in  all  kinds  of  caufes,  and  even  in  caufes  in  which 
the  crown-office  profecutes,  although  the  mafter  of  that 
office  is  the  perfon  appointed  to  Strike  thofe  juries.  What 
I  have  obferved,  in  regard  to  the  falfe  principle  on  which 
the  juries  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  were  constituted, 
applies  with  nearly  equal  force  to  thefe  new-fangled  Eng- 
liffi  juries.  They  nearly  always  confilt  of  the  lame  men, 
becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  court,  identifying  them- 
felves  with  it  in  fpirit,  feeling,  and  practice  ;  and  by  their 
regular  attendance,  convert  the  office  of  juryman  into  a 
place  of  permanent  profit.  The  Statute  which  forbids  ffie- 
riffs  to  fummon  jurors  oftener  than  with  an  interval  of  two 
terms  is  wholly  disregarded,  and  the  officer  who  Strikes 
fpecial  juries  is  equally  inattentive  to  the  claufe  which 
reftriffs  him  from  returning  them  ;  4.  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  I 
confel's  I  doubt  altogether  the  necefiity  or  expediency  of 
the  15th  fedtion  of  the  3d  of  Geo.  II.  which  extended  to 
ordinary  caufes  the  fpecial  provifions  of  trials  at  bar  ;  but 
the  legi llature,  of  courfe,  did  not  contemplate  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Such  juries  except  on  extraordinary  occafions. 
After  the  enquiries  of  a  committee,  I  venture  to  hope  par¬ 
liament  will  feel  the  necefiity  of  repealing  that  and  the 
two  following  feflions.  If  perfons  fuperior  in  education 
and  expert  in  bufinefs  are  neceflary  in  particular  caufes, 
there  leems  to  be  no  found  pretence  for  taking  the  choice 
of  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  flierilf,  nor  for  exempt¬ 
ing  them  from  the  general  reftriftion  of  the  4  Geo.  II. 
cap.  7.  A  conformity  to  this  reftriftion  would  render 
them  Iefs  liable  to  objection  ;  but  it  is  altogether  unac¬ 
countable,  and  without  analogy  in  the  uffiole  courfe  of 
our  jurifprudence,  that  a  man  may  firft  be  profecuted  on 
the  Suggestion  of  an  attorney-general,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  or  the  presentment  of  a  grand  jury,  and  afterwards 
be  tried  by  a  fpecial  jury,  Struck  in  the  exchequer  by  the 
remembrancer  of  that  court,  or  in  the  king’s  bencli  by 
the  mafter  of  the  crown  office.” 

A  common  jury  is  one  returned  by  the  Sheriff  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  of  flat.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  25  ;  which  ap¬ 
points,  that  the  Sheriff  or  officer  Shall  not  return  a  feparate 
panel  for  every’’  feparate  caufe,  as  formerly,  but  one  and 
the  fame  panel  for  every  caul’e  to  be  tried  at  the  fame  af¬ 
files,  containing  not  leSs  than  forty-eight,  nor  more  than 
ieventy-two,  jurors  ;  and  that  their  names,  being  written 
on  tickets,  Shall  be  put  into  a  box  or  glafs  ;  and,  when 
each  caufe  is  called,  twelve  of  thefe  perfons,  whofe  names 
fnall  be  firft  drawn  out  of  the  box,  Shall  be  Sworn  upon 
the  jury,  unlefs  abfent,  challenged,  or  excufed  ;  or  unlefs 
a  previous  view  of  the  melTuages,  lands,  or  place,  in  quef- 
tion,  Shall  have  been  thought  neceflary  by  the  court  ;  in 
which  cafe  it  is  provided,  by  flat.  4  Ann.c.  16,  that  fix  or 
more  of  the  jurors  returned,  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  parties, 
or  named  by  a  judge  or  other  proper  officer  of  the  court, 
Shall  be  appointed,  by  fpecial  writ  of  habeas  corpora,  or 
diftringas,  to  have  the  matters  in  queftion  Shown  to  them 
by  two  perfons  named  in  the  writ ;  and  then  inch  of  the 
jury  as  have  had  the  view,  or  fo  many  of  them  as  appear. 
Shall  be  fworn  on  the  inqueit  previous  to  any  other  jurors. 

•  Thefe  Statutes  are  well  calculated  to  restrain  any  fufpicion 
of  partiality  in  the  fneriff,  or  any  tampering  with  the  ju¬ 
rors  when  returned. 

Panels  of  juries  returned  to  inquire  for  the  king,  may 
be  reformed  by  the  judges  of  gaol-delivery,  &c.  3  Hen.  VIII 
c.  12.  Jurymen  not  appearing  Shall  forfeit  iffues,  if  they 
have  no  reasonable  excufe  for  their  defaults,  viz.  5s.  on 
the  first  writ,  upon  the  fecond  10s.  and  the  third  writ 
13$.  4d.  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  No  jury  is  to  appear  at 
■Weftminfter  for  a  trial,  when  the  offence  was  committed- 
thirty  miles  off ;  unlefs  the  attorney-general  require  it. 
28  Eliz.  c.  5.  §.  2.  Constables  of  parishes,  &c.  at  Michael¬ 
mas  quarter-lefiions  yearly,  are  to  return  to  the  justices  of 
peace,  lifts  of  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  perfons 
qualified  to  Serve  on  juries,  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and-feventy,  attested  upon  oath,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
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5I.  And  the  juftices  of  peaee  Shall  order  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  to  deliver  a  duplicate  of  thofe  lifts  to  the  Sheriff,  &c. 
And  Sheriffs  are  to  impanel  no  other  perfons,  under  the 
penalty  of  20I.  See.  7  &  8  Will.  III.  c.  3a.  3  Ann.  c.  i8i 
No  Sheriff,  bailiff,  &c.  Shall  return  any  perfon  to  ferve  on- 
a  jury,  unlels  he  hath  been  duly  fummoned  fix  days  be¬ 
fore  the  day  of  appearance;  nor  Shall  take  any  money  or 
other  reward  to  excufe  the  appearance  of  any  juryman,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  iol.  4  &  5  Will.  &  Mary,  c.  24. 

By  3  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  lifts  of  jurors  qualified  are  to  be 
made  from  the  rates  of  each  parish,  and  fixed  on  the  doors 
of  churches,  &c.  twenty  days  before  the  feaft  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael,  that  public  notice  may  be  given  of  perfons  qualified 
omitted,  or  of  perfons  inferted  who  are  not  fo,  See.  and, 
the  lifts  being  fet  right  by  the  juftices  of  peace  in  quarter- 
S’effions,  duplicates  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
counties  by  the  clerks  of  the  peace;  the  names  con¬ 
tained  in  which  Shall  be  entered  alphabetically  by  the  She¬ 
riffs  in  a  book,  with  their  additions,  and  places  of  abode, 
&c.  If  any  Sheriff  (hall  return  other  perions  to  ferve  on 
juries  ;  or  the  clerk  of  the  affife  record  any  appearance, 
when  the  party  did  not  appear ;  they  Shall  be  fined  by  the 
judges,  not  above  iol.  nor  lefs  than  40s.  The  like  penalty 
for  taking  money  to  excufe  perfons  fromferving;  and  the 
Sheriffs  may  be  fined  5I.  for  returning  jurors  who  have 
ferved  two  years  before,  See.  Jurors  making  default  in 
appearance  Shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  si.  nor  under  40s-. 
By  4  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  §.  2.  no  perSon  Shall  be  returned  as  a 
juror  at  niji  prius  in  Middlefex,  who  has  been  returned 
there  in  the  two  preceding  terms,  or  vacations.  In  defi¬ 
ance,  however,  of  this  Statute,  the  fame  fpecial  jurymen 
ferve  for  their  guinea  per  trial  in  almolt  every  caufe  in  the 
courts  at  WeStminfter  and  Guildhall;  and  Sheriffs  fum¬ 
mon  them,  although  liable  to  a  fine  of  5I.  in  every  instance. 
By  3  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  no  perfons  Shall  be  returned  as  jurors 
at  affifes  in  counties  who  have  ferved  within  two  years  ; 
except  in  Rutlandshire,  (the  fmallelt  county  in  England,) 
where  the  time  is  limited  to  one  year;  and  in  Yorkshire, 
(the  largest,)  where  it  is  extended  to  four  years.  The 
29  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  enafts,  that  perfons  fummoned  on  juries 
iu  courts  of  record  in  London,  or  in  any  other  cities,  cor¬ 
porations,  and  franchifes,  not  attending,  may  be  fined  from 
40s.  to  20s. 

If  the  Sheriff  return  twelve  jurors  only  according  to  the 
writ,  where  he  ought  to  have  returned  twenty-four  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ulage,  for  fpeeding  the  trial  In  cafe  of 
challenge,  death,  or  ficknefs.  See.  he  (liali  be  amerced. 
Jen/i.  Cent.  172. 

Either  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  may  ufe  their  endea¬ 
vours  for  any  juryman  to  appear;  but  one  who  is  not  a 
party  to  the  fuit  may  not ;  and  an  attorney  was  thrown 
over  the  bar,  becaufe  he  had  given  the  names  of  Several 
perfons  in  writing  to  the  Sheriff,  whom  he  would  have  re¬ 
turned  on  the  jury,  and  the  names  of  others  whom  he 
would  not  have  returned.  Moor  882.  If  a  juryman  appear, 
andrefufeto  be  fworn,  or  refufeto  giveany  verdict,  if  heen- 
deavours  to  impofe  upon  the  com  t, or  is  guilty  of  any  rr.if- 
behaviourafter  departure  from  the  bar,  he  may  be  fined,  and 
attachment  ifl'tie  againft  him.  2  Hawk  P.  C.  c.  22.  §.  15-18. 

If,  by  means  of  challenges,  or  other  caufe,  a  Suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  unexceptionable  jurors  doth  not  appear 
at  the  trial,  either  party  may  pray  a  talcs.  A  tales  is  a 
fupply  of  fuch  men  as  are  fummoned  upon  the  firft  panel, 
in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  For  this  purpofe  a 
writ  of  decern  tales,  0EI0  talcs,  and  the  like,  was  ufed  to  be 
iffued  to  the  Sheriff  at  common  law,  and  muft  be  ftili  fo  done 
at  a  trial  at  bar,  if  the  jurors  make  default.  But  at  the 
affifes  or  nifi  prius,  by  virtue  of  Slat.  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.-6, 
and  other  fubfequent  Statutes,  the  judge  is  impowered,at  the 
prayer  of  either  party,  to  award  a  tales  de  circumjlantibus  of 
Such  perfons  prefent  in  court  as  are  duly  qualified  to  be 
joined  to  the  other  jurors  to  try  the  caufe,  who  are  liable 
however  to  the  fame  challenges  as  the  principal-  jurors. 
This  is  ufually  done  till  the  legal  number  of  twelve  be 
completed.  A  tales  is  not  to  be  granted  where  the  whole 
-  1  jurv 
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jury  Is  challenged,  See.  but  the  whole  panel,  if  the  chal¬ 
lenge  be  made  good,  is  to  be  quadied,  and  a  new  jury  re¬ 
turned  ;  for  a  tales  confifts  but  of  fome  perfons  to  fupply 
the  places  of  fuch  of  the  jurors  as  were  wanting  of  the 
number  of  twelve,  and  is  not  to  make  a  new  jury,  2  Lil. 
Abr.  252.  If  but  one  juror  appears  on  the  principal  pa¬ 
nel,  the  court  may  order  a  tales  under  flat.  35  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  6.  10  Rep.  102.  And  if  upon  -a.  habeas  corpora,  or  a  dif- 
tringas  jur.  none  of  the  jury  appear,  it  is  faid  a  decern  tales 
Avail  be  awarded  ;  but  it  (hall  not  be  had  upon  a  venire  fa¬ 
cias.  Cro.  Eliz.  502.  Moor  528.  See  Dyer  245.  2  Roll.  Rep.  75. 
At  the  afTdes,  one  of  the  principal  panel  appeared,  and  no 
more,  and  a  tales  was  awarded,  the  title  whereof  was  no- 
mina  decern  talium,  and  under  it  eleven  were  returned  ;  this 
was,  notwith handing,  held  good  ;  for  it  is  only  a  mifpri- 
fion  of  the  clerk,  and  decern  was  ftruck  out,  and  then  the 
title  was  nomina  talium,  See.  And  it  was  adjudged,  that 
if,  after  a  tales  granted,  the  principal  panel  fliould  be 
qualhed,  the  tales  Ihould  (land  good,  and  more  be  added, 
See.  4  Rep.  103.  2  Cro.  316.  Before  the  flat.  3  Geo.  II. 
c.  25.  twenty-four  different  jurors  were  returned  for  the 
trial  of  each  feparate  caufe  in  the  manner  of  twenty-four 
fpecial  jurymen  at  prefent ;  hence  the  neceffity  of  praying 
a  tales,  from  the  non-attendance  of  twelve  unexception¬ 
able  perfons  in  each  panel,  would  frequently  occur.  And 
by  Hat.  7  &  8  Will.  III.  c.  32.  it  wras  enafled,  that  the 
tales-men  Ihould  be  feleded  from  thofe  who  had  been 
fummoned  on  other  panels.  But,  fince  the  practice  was 
introduced  by  the  faid  ftat.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  25,  of  impanel¬ 
ling  not  lefs  than  forty-eight,  nor  more  than  feventy-two, 
for  the  trial  of  all  common  caufes,  the  provilions  of  tluj 
ftatutes  refpeding  a  tales  are  now  confined,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  fpecial  juries.  If  a  tales  in  default  of  fpecial 
jurymen  is  prayed,  it  is  fupplied,  agreeably  to  ftat.  7  &  8 
Will.  III.  c.  32,  from  the  panel  of  common  jurymen. 
But  no  tales  can  be  prayed  where  all  the  fpecial  jurymen 
are  abfent.  , 

When  a  fufficient  number  of  perfons  impanelled,  or 
tales-men,  appear,  they  are  then  feparately  fworn,  “  well 
and  truly  to  try  the  iffue  joined  between  the  parties,  and  a 
true  verdid  to  give  according  to  the  evidence  ;”  and  hence 
they  are  denominated  the  jury,  jurata ;  and  jurors,  juratores. 
The  number  of  the  jury  thus  fworn  muft  in  general  be 
twelve  ;  to  this  there  are,  however,  a  very  few  exceptions 
which  admit  of  a  fmaller  number.  Inftances,  in  which 
the  law  allows  or  requires  more  than  twelve,  are,  attaint, 
in  which  there  muft  be  twenty-four;  the  grand  affife,  in 
which  there  muft  be  fixteen  ;  the  grand  jury,  for  indict¬ 
ments,  which  ufually  conlift  of  fome  number  between 
twelve  and  twenty-three  ;  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  wafte,  in 
which  thirteen  have  been  allowed.  Finch  L.  484.  Spelm. 
Glojf.  voc.  Jurata. 

As  the  jurors  appear,  when  called,  they  (hall  be  fworn, 
Unlefs  challenged  by  either  party.  Challenges  are  of  two 
forts;  challenges  to  the  array,  and  challenges  to  the  polls. 

Challenges  to  the  array  are  at  once  an  exception  to  the 
whole  panel  in  which  the  jury  are  arrayed  or  fet  in  order 
by  the  (heriff  in  his  return  ;  and  they  may  be  made  on  ac¬ 
count  of  partiality,  or  fome  default  in  the  fheriff',  or  his 
under-officer  who  arrayed  the  panel.  Though  there  be 
no  perfonal  objection  againft  the  fheriff,  yet,  if  he  arrays 
the  panel  at  the  nomination  or  under  the  diredion  of  ei- 
tlieir  party,  this  is  good  caufe  of  challenge  to  the  array. 

By  the  policy  of  the  ancient  law,  the  jury  was  to  come 
de  vicineto,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vill  or  place 
where  the  caufe  of  adion  was  laid  in  the  declaration  ;  and 
therefore  fome  of  the  jury  w>ere  obliged  to  be  returned 
from  the  hundred  in  which  fuch  vill  lay;  and,  if  none 
were  returned,  the  array  might  be  challenged  for  defed 
of  hundredors.  For,  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
were  properly  the  very  country,  or  pais,  to  which  both  par¬ 
ties  had  appealed;  and  were  fuppofed  to  know  before¬ 
hand  the  characters  of  the  parties  and  witneffes,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  better  knew  what  credit  to  give  to  the  fads  al¬ 
leged  in  the  evidence.  But  this  convenience  was  over* 
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balanced  by  another  very  natural  and  almoft  unavoidable 
inconvenience;  that  jurors  coming  out  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  would  be  apt  to  intermix  their  prejudices 
and  partialities  in  the  trial  of  right.  And  this  our  law 
was  fo  fenfible  of,  that  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  gra¬ 
dually  relinquifliing  this  pradlice  ;  the  number  of  necefi- 
fary  hundredors  in  the  whole  panel,  which,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  were  conftantly  fix,  being  in  the  time  of 
Fortelcue  reduced  to  four.  Gilb.  Hijl.  C.  P.  c.  8.  Fortefc.  c. 
25.  Afterwards,  indeed,  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  reftored  the 
ancient  number  of  fix;  but  that  claufe  was  foon  virtu¬ 
ally  repealed  by  ftat.  27  Eliz.  c.  6.  which  required  only 
two.  And  fir  Edward  Coke  alfo  gives  us  fuch  a  variety 
of  circumftances,  whereby  the  courts  permitted  this  ne- 
ceffary  number  to  be  evaded,  that  it  appears  they  were 
heartily  tired  of  it.  1  In  ft.  157.  At  length,  by  ftat.  4  &  5 
Ann.  c.  16,  it  was  entirely  abolifhed  upon  civil  actions,, 
except  upon  penal  ftatutes  ;  and  upon  thofe  alfo  by  ftat. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  the  jury  being  now  only  to  come  de 
corpore  comitalus,  from  the  body  of  the  county  at  large,  and 
not  de  vicineto,  or  from  the  particular  neighbourhood. 

The  array,  by  the  ancient  law,  may  be  challenged,  if  an 
alien  be  party  to  the  fuit ;  and,  upon  a  rule  obtained  by  his 
motion  to  the  court,  fora  jury  de  medietate  lingua,  if  luch 
a  one  be  not  returned  by  the  ffieriff,  purfuant  to  the  ftat. 
28  Edvv.  III.  c.  13.  enforced  by  ftat.  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  29. 
which  enads,  that  where  either  party  is  an  alien  born,  the 
jury  fhall  be  one  half  denizens,  and  the  other  aliens,  (if 
fo  many  be  forth-coming  in  the  place,)  for  the  more  im¬ 
partial  trial ;  a  privilege  indulged  to  ftrangers  in  no 
other  country  in  the  world,  but  which  is  as  ancient  with 
us  as  the  time  of  king  Ethelred.  But,  when  both  parties 
are  aliens,  no  partiality  is  to  be  prefumed  to  one  more 
than  another;  and  therefore  it  was  refolved  foon  after  the 
ftat.  8  Hen.  VI.  that,  where  the  iffue  is  joined  between 
two  aliens,  (unlefs  the  plea  be  had  before  the  mayor  of  the 
ftaple,  and  thereby  fubjed  to  the  reftridions  of  27  Edw. 
III.  ft.  2.  c.  8.)  the  jury  fhall  all  be  denizens.  And  it  now 
might  be  a  queftion,  how  far  the  llat.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  25, 
hath  in  civil  caufes  undefignedly  abridged  this  privilege 
of  foreigners,  by  the  pofitive  diredions  therein  given  con¬ 
cerning  the  manner  of  impanelling  jurors,  and  the  per¬ 
fons  to  be  returned  in  fuch  panel.  So  that  (unlefs  this 
ftatute  is  to  be  conftrued  by  the  fame  equity,  which  ftat.  S. 
Hen.  VI.  c.  29,  declared  to  be  the  rule  of  interpreting 
ftat.  2  Hen.  V.  ft.  2.  c.  3,  concerning  the  landed  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  jurors  in  1‘uits  to  which  aliens  were  parties)  a 
court  might  perhaps  hefitate,  whether  it  has  now  a  power 
to  dired  a  panel  to  be  returned  de  medietate  lingua  5  and 
thereby  alter  the  method  preferibed  for  ftriking  a  fpecial 
jury,  or  balloting  for  common  jurors. 

Challenges  to  the  polls,  in  capita,  are  exceptions  to  parti¬ 
cular  jurors.  By  the  laws  of  England,  in  the  time  of 
Bradon  and  Fleta,  a  judge  might  be  refufed  for  good 
caufe  ;  but  now.the  law  is  otherwife,  and  it  is  held,  that 
judges  and  juftices  cannot  be  challenged.  See  Brail.  1.  5. 
c.  15.  Fleta,  l.  6.  c.  37.  Co.  Lit.  294. 

Challenges  to  the  polls  of  the  jury  (who  are  judges  of 
fad)  are  reduced  to  four  heads  by  fir  Edward  Coke.* 

1.  Propter  honoris  refpcElum,  as  if  a  lord  of  parliament  be 
impanelled  on  a  jury,  he  may  be  challenged  by  either 
party,  or  he  may  challenge  himfelf. 

2.  Propter  defectum  ;  .as,  if  a  juryman  be  an  alien  born’, 
this  is  defed  of  birth ;  if  he  be  a  Have  or  bondman,  this 
is  defed  of  liberty,  and  he  cannot  be  liber  et  legalis  homo. 
Under  the  word  homo  alfo,  though  a  name  common  to  both 
fexes,  the  female  is  however  excluded,  propter  defettum fex- 
us:  except  when  a  widow  feigns  herfelf  with  child,  in  or¬ 
der  to  exclude  the  next  heir,  and  a  fuppofititious  birth  is 
fufpeded  to  be  intended  ;  then,  upon  the  writ  de  ventre  in- 
fpicicndo,  a  jury  of  women  is  to  be  impanelled  to  try  the 
queftion,  whether  with  child  or  not.  Cro.  Eliz.  566.  But 
the  principal  deficiency  is  defed  of  eftate  fufficient  to 
qualify  him  to  be  a  juror.  This  depends  upon  a  variety 
of  ftatutes.  Firft,  by  ftat,  Weftm.  z.  13  Edw,  I.  c.  38. 
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none  fhall  pafs  on  juries  in  affifes  within -the  county,  but 
fuch  as  may  difpend  twenty  (hillings  by  the  year,  at  the 
lead,  which  is  increafed  to  forty  (hillings  by  zi  Edw.  I. 
it.  x  •  2  Hen.  V.  ft.  2.  c.  3.  This  was  doubled  by  ftat.  27 
Eliz.  c.  6.  which  requires,  in  every  fuch  cafe,  the  jurors 
to  have  eftate  of  freehold  to  the  yearly  value  of  four  pounds 
at  the  leaft.  This  qualification  was  railed  by  16  &  17 
Car.  II.  c.  3.  to  twenty  pounds  per  annum  ;  which  being 
only  a  temporary  aft  for  three  years,  was  fullered  .to  ex¬ 
pire  without  renewal.  However,  by  ftat.  4  &  5  Will,  and 
Mary  c.  24.  it  was  again  raifed  to  ten  pounds  per  annum 
in  England,  and  fix  pounds  in  Wales,  of  freehold  lands 
or  copyhold;  which  is  the  firft  time  that  copyholders  (as 
fuch)  were  admitted  to  ferve  upon  juries  in  any  of  the 
king’s  courts;  though  they  had  before  been  admitted  to 
ferve  in  l'ome  of  the  lheriff’s  courts,  by  flats.  1  Rich.  III. 
c.  4.  9  Hen.  VII.  c.  13.  Laltly,  by  ftat.  3  Geo.  II.  c. 
25.  any  lealeholder  for  the  term  of  five  hundred  years  ab- 
folute,  or  for  any  term  determinable  upon  life  or  lives,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  over 
and  above  the  rent  referved,  is  qualified  to  ferve  upon  ju¬ 
ries.  On  account  of  the  fmall  number  of  freeholders  in 
the  county  of  Middlefex,  and  the  frequent  occafion  for 
juries  at  Weltminlter,  in  that  county,  it  is  enacted,  by 
flat.  4  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  that  a  leafeholder  for  any  number  of 
years,  if  the  improved  annual  value  of  his  leafe  be  fifty 
pounds,  above  all  ground-rents  and  other  refervations, 
lhall  be  liable  to  ferve  upon  juries  for  that  county.  By 
ftat.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  perfons  impanelled  upon  any  jury 
within  the  city  of  London  (hall  be  lioufeholders,  and  pof- 
felfed  of  forne  eftate,  either  real  or  perlonal,  of  the  value  of 
one  hundred  pounds.  When  the  ]nry  \s  de  medietate  lin¬ 
gua,  that  is,  one  moiety  of  the  Englifh  tongue  or  nation, 
and  the  other  of  any  foreign  one,  no  want  of  lands  fhall 
be  caufe  of  challenge  to  the  alien  ;  for,  as  he  is  incapable 
to  hold  any,  this  would  totally  defeat  the  privilege. 

J  3-  Jurors  may  be  challenged  propter  off  eel  urn,  for  fufpi- 
cion  of  bias  or  partiality.  This  may  be  either  a  principal 
challenge,  or  to  the  favour.  A  principal  challenge  is  fuch, 
where  the  caufe  aftigned  carries  with  it  prima  facie  evident 
marks  of  fufpicion,  either  of  malice  or  favour;  as,  that  a 
juror  is  of  kin  to  either  party  within  the  ninth  degree; 
Finch  L.  401.  that  he  has  been  arbitrator  on  either  fide  ; 
that  he. has  an  intereft  in  the  caufe;  thatthere  is  an  aftion 
depending  between  him  and  the  party;  that  he  has  taken 
money  for  his  verdift  ;  that  he  has  formerly  been  a  juror 
in  the  fame  caufe  ;  that  he  is  the  party’s  mailer,  fervant, 
counfellor,  iteward,  or  attorney,  of  the  fame  fociety  or 
corporation  with  him  ;  all  thefe  are  principal  caufes  of 
challenge;,  which,  if,  true,  cannot  be  over-ruled.  Chal¬ 
lenges  to  the  favour,  are  where  the  party  hath 'no  principal 
challenge  ;  but  objects  only  fome  probable  circumftances 
of  fufpicion,  as  acquaintance  and  the  like  ;  the  validity 
of  which  mult  be  left  to  the  determination  of  triors,  whole 
office  it  is  to  decide  whether  the  juror  be  favourable  or 
unfavourable.  The  triors,  in  cafe  the  firft  man  called  be 
challenged,  are  two  indifferent  perfons  named  by  the 
court,  and,  if  they  try  one  man,  and  find  him  indifferent, 
he  lhall  be  fworn  ;  and  then  he  and  the  two  triors  lhall 
try  the  next ;  and,  when  another  is  found  indifferent  and 
fworn,  the  two  triors  lhall  be  fuperfeded,  and  the  two  firft 
fworn  on  the  jury  lhall  try  the  reft.  Co.  Lit.  158. 

.4.  Challenges  propter  deliElum  are  for  fome  crime  or 
rnifdemeanor,  that  affects  the  juror’s  credit  and  renders 
him  infamous.  As  for  a  conviction  of  treafon,  felony, 
perjury,  or  confpiracy  ;  or  if  for  fome  infamous  offence 
he  hath, received  judgment  of  the  pillory,  tumbrel,  or  the 
like,  or  to  be  branded,  whipt,  or  ftigmatifed;  or  if  lie  be 
outlawed  or  excommunicated ;  or  hath  been  attainted  of 
falfe  verdict,  praemunire,  or  forgery  ;  or,  laltly,  if  he  hath 
proved  recreant  when  champion  in  the  trial  by  battle,  and 
thereby  hath  loft  his  h'oeram  legem.  A  juror  may  himfelf 
be  examined  on  oath  of  voire  dire,  veritatem  dicere,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fuch  caufes  of  challenge  .as  are  not  to  his  dilho- 
iiour  or  difcredit,  but  not  with  regard  to  any  crime,  or 
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any  thing  which  tends  to  his-  difgrace  of  difadvantage. 
Co.  Lilt.  158. 

Belides  thefe  challenges,  which  are  exceptions  again  ft 
the  fitnefs  of  jurors,  and  whereby  they  may  be  excluded. 
from  ferving,  there,  are  alfo  other  cattles  to  be  made  ufe 
of  by  the  jurors  themfelves,  which  are  matter  of  exemp¬ 
tion,  whereby  their  fervice  is  excafed.  As  by  ftat.  Weitm. 
2,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  38,  lick  and  decrepit  perfons,  perfons  not 
commorant  in  the  county,  and  men  above  leventy  years 
old;  and  by  the  ftat.  7  &  8  Will.  III.  c.  32,  infants  under 
twenty-one.  This  exemption  is  alio  extended  by  divers 
llatutes,  cuftoms,  and  charters,  to  phyficians,  and  other 
medical  perfons,  counfel,  attorneys,  officers  of  the  courts 
of  the  army  and  navy,  excifemen  and  placemen  in  ge.ner 
ral,  quakers,  and  fome  authors  fay  butchers,  poulterers, 
and  fifhinongers,  in  criminal  cafes ;  all  of  whom,  if  im¬ 
panelled,  mult  fhow  their  fpjecial  exemption.  Clergymen 
are  alfo  ufually  excufed,  out  of  favour  and  refpect  to 
their  function;  but,  if  feifed  of  lands  and  tenements,  they 
are,  in  ftriftnefs,  liable  to  be  impanelled  in  refpeft  of 
their  lay  fees,  unlefs  they  be  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  or 
fome  bifliop.  F.N.B.  166.  Reg.  Brev.  179.  Barons  of  the 
realm,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  and  all  above  them, 
are  not  to  ferve  in  any  ordinary  jury  ;  and  others  may 
have  this  privilege  by  writ,  or  the  king’s  grant,  &c. 
6  Rep.  33.  1  Brownl.  30.  But  fuch  as  have  charters  of 
.exemption,  (hall  be  fworn  on  great  affifes,  and  in  attaints. 
Sc c.  when  their  oath  is  requifite.  52  Hen.  III.  c.  14. 

A  perfon  indicted  of  treafon  may  challenge  thirty-five 
of  thofe  returned  on  the  panel  of  jurors  to  try  him,  with¬ 
out  caufe  fhown  ;  and,  if  two  or  more  are  to  be  tried,  they 
may  challenge  fo  many  each  ;  but  then  they  are  to  be 
tried  fingly,  or  all  may  challenge  that  number  in  the 
whole,  and  be  tried  jointly.  3  Salk.  81.  By  ftat.  3  Hen. 
VII.  c.  14,  in  treafon,  by  the  king’s  fworn  fervants,  for 
compaffing  to  kill  the  king,  tried  before  the  Iteward  of 
the  king’s  houfehold,  kc.  no  challenges  (hall  be  allowed 
but  for  malice.  Some  ftatutes  which  take  away  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy  from  felons,  exclude  thofe  from  their 
clergy  who  peremptorily  challenge  more  than  twenty, 
whereby  they  are  liable  to  judgment  of  death.  But  it  is 
now  fettled,  that,  if  the  offender  be  within  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  the  challenge  lhall  be  over-ruled,  and  the  party 
put  upon  his  trial.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  43. 

All  peremptory  challenges  are  to  be  taken  by  the  party 
himfelf;  and,  where  there  are  divers  challenges,  they  mult 
be  taken  all  at  once.  But  there  can  be  no  challenge  till 
the  jury  is  full  ;  and  then  the  array  is  to  be  challenged 
before  one  of  them  is  fworn.  Hob.  235.  Where  the  king 
is  party,  if  the  other  fide  challenge  a  juror  above  the 
number  allowed  by  law,  he  ought  to  fhovv  the  caufe  of 
his  challenge  immediately.  1  Buljl.  191.  A  defendant 
(hall  fhow  all  caufes  of  challenge,  before  the  king  lhall 
fhow  any.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  43. 

If  the  juror  is  convifled  and  attainted  of  treafon,  fe¬ 
lony,  perjury,  adjudged  to  the  pillory,  or  other  punifh- 
ment  whereby  he  becomes  infamous,  or  is  outlawed  or 
excommunicate,  thefe  are  all  principal  Challenges-,  but  in 
thefe  cafes  and  others,  he  that  challengeth  is  to  fhovv  the 
record,  if  he  will  have  it  take  place  as  a  principal  chal¬ 
lenge  ;  otherwife  he  mult  conclude  to  the  favour,  unlefs 
it  be.  a  record  of  the  fame  court.  Co.  Lilt.  157.  A  perfon 
undet  profecution  for  any  crime,  may,  before  indidted, 
challenge  any  of  the  grand  jury,  as  being  outlawed,  &c. 
or  returned  at  the  inltance  of  the  profecutor,  or  not  re¬ 
turned  by  the  proper  officer.  See.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  25.  §16. 

If  one  challenge  a  juror,  and  the  challenge  is  entered, 
he  may  not  have  him:  afterwards  fworn  on  the  jury.  If 
the  defendant  do  not  appear  at  the  trial  when  called,  he 
lofeth  his  challenge  to  the  jurors,  though  he  afterwards 
appear.  1  Lil.  Abr.  259.  When  the  jury  appear  at  a  trial, 
before  the  fecondary  calls  them  to  be  fworn,  he  bids  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  to  attend  their  challenges,  &c. 

After  a  juror  is  fworn,  he  may  not  gQ  from  tire  bar  un¬ 
til  the  evidence  is  given,  for  any  caule  whatfoever,  with- 
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out  leave  of  the  court ;  and  with  leave  lie  rnuft  have  a 
keeper  with  him.  2  Lil.  123,  127.  A  witnefs  may  not  be 
called  by  the  jury  to  recite  the  fame  evidence  he  gave  in 
court,  when  they  are  gone  from  the  bar.  Cro.  Eliz.  189. 
Nor  may  a  party  give  a  brief  or  notes  of  the  caufe  to  the 
jury  to  confider  of ;  if  he  doth,  he  and  the  jurors  may  be 
fined.  Moor.  81 5.  If.  jurymen  after  fworn,  either  before 
«r  after  they  are  agreed  of  their  verdidt,  eat  and  drink, 
the  verdidt  may  be  good  ;  but  they  are  fineable ;  and,  if 
it  be  at  the  charge  of  either  party,  the  verdidt  is  void. 
Dalif.  10.  Cro.  Jac.  21.  If  they  agree  to  calf  lots  for  their 
verdidl,  or  to  bring  in  g-uilty  or  not  guilty,  as  the  court 
fhall  feem  inclined,  they  may  be  fined.  2  Lev.  205.  Cro. 
Etiz.  779.  But  a  jury  have  been  permitted  tore-call  their 
verdidt;  as  where  one  was  indidfed  of  felony,  the  jury 
found  him  not  guilty,  but  immediately  before  they  went 
from  the  bar,  they  laid  they  were  miftaken,  and  found 
him  guilty,  which  laft  was  recorded  for  their  verdidl. 
jPJowd.  21 1. 

The  jury  are  to  judge  upon  the  evidence  given,  but 
the  jurors  may  not  contradidl  what  is  agreed  in  pleading 
between  the  parties;  if  they  do,  it  (hall  be  rejedfed ;  and, 
where  the  jury  find  the  fadt,  but  conclude  upon  it  con¬ 
trary  to  law,  the  court  may  rejedt  the  conclufion.  1  And. 
41.  10  Rep.  56.  Co.  Litt.  22.  Hob.  222.  The  jury  may 
find  a  thing  done  in  another  county,  upon  a  general  iflue; 
and  foreign  matters  done  out  of  the  realm,  &c.  Moor,  c. 
238.  Godb.  33.  Jurors,  having  once  given  their  verdidl, 
although  it  be  imperfedt,  (hall  not  be  fworn  again  in  the 
fame  ilfue,  unlefs  it  be  in  afiife.  2  Cro.  210. 

If  a  juryman  is  guilty  of  bribery,  he  is  difabled  to  be 
of  any  afiife  or  jury  ;  and  (hall  be  imprifoned  and  ran- 
fomed  at  the  king’s  will.  Stat.  5Edw.Hl.  c.  10.  Jurymen 
accufed  of  bribery,  are  to  be  tried  prefently  by  a  jury 
then  taken.  34  Edw.  III.  c.  8.  And,  if  a  juror  takes  any 
thing  of  either  party  to  give  his  verdidf,  he  (hall  pay  ten 
times  as  much  as  taken,  or  fuffer  a  year’s  imprifonment. 
38  Edw.  III.  c.  12.  And  on  this  ftatute  a  writ  of  decks 
tantum  lies;  and  this,  though  they  give  no  verdidf,  or  the 
verdidl  be  true,  if  they  take  money.  Reg.  Orig.  188. 
F.  N.B.  1 71.  New  Nat.  Br.  380.  Dyer  95. 

A  jury,  fworn  and  charged  in  cafe  of  life  and  member, 
cannot  be  difcharged  till  they  give  a  verdidl.  In  civil 
cafes,  it  is  ctherwife ;  as  where  nonluits  are  had,  &c. 
And  fometimes,  when  the  evidence  has  been  heard,  the 
parties,  doubting  of  the  verdidl,  do  confent  that  a  juror 
fball  be  withdrawn  or  difcharged.  1  Injt.  154,  227. 

The  jury,  after  the  proofs  in  a  caufe  are  fum med  up, 
unlefs  the  cafe  be  very  clear,  withdraw  from  the  bar  to 
confider  of  their  verdidl ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  intem¬ 
perance  and  caufelefs  delay,  are  to  be  kept  without  meat, 
drink,  fire,  or  candle,  unlefs  by  permiiiion  of  the  judge, 
till  they  are  all  unanimoufly  agreed.  If  they  eat  or  drink 
at  all,  or  have  any  eatables  about  them,  without  conlent 
of  the  court,  and  before  verdidl,  it  is  fineable  ;  and,  if 
they  do  fo  at  his  charge  for  whom  they  afterwards  find, 
it  will  fet  afide  the  verdidl.  Alfo  if  they  (peak  with  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  parties,  or  their  agents,  after  they  are  gone 
from  the  bar;  or  if  they  receive  any  frefii  evidence  in  pri¬ 
vate  ;  or  if,  to  prevent  difputes,  they  call  lots  for  whom 
they  (hall  find ;  any  of  thefe  circumftances  will  entirely 
vitiate  the  verdidl.  And  it  has  been  held,  that  if  the 
jurors  do  not  agree  in  their  verdidl  before  the  judges  are 
about  to  leave  the  town,  though  they  are  not  to  be 
threatened  or  imprifoned,  the  judges  are  not  bound  to 
wait  for  them,  but  may  carry  them  round  the  circuit  from 
towui  to  town  in  a  cart.  Mirr.  c.  4.  §  24.  Lib.  Ajf.  fol.  40. 
pi.  11.  This  neceflity  of  a  total  unanimity  feems  to  be 
peculiar  to  our  own  conftitu'cion.  See  Barrington  on  the 
Statutes,  19,  20,  21.  3  Comm.  c.  23;  and  Mr.  Cliriftian’s 
notes  there. 

A  Verpict,  vere  dictum,  is  either  privy  or  public.  A 
privy  verdict  is  when  the  judge  hath  left  or  adjourned  the 
court,  and  the  jur^  being  agreed,  in  order  to  be  delivered 
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from  their  confinement,  obtain  leave  (in  civil  cafes)  to 
give  their  verdidl  privily  to  the  judge  out  of  court;  which 
privy  verdidt  is  of  no  force,  unlefs  afterwards  affirmed  by 
a  public  verdidl  given  openly  in  court;  wherein  the  jury 
may  if  they  pleafe  vary  from  their  privy  verdidl.  So  that 
the  privy  verdidt  is  indeed  a  mere  nullity  ;  yet  it  is  a 
dangerous  pradtice,  and  therefore  very  feldom  indulged. 
But  the  only  etfedtual  and  legal  verdict,  is  the  public  ver- 
did ;  in  which  they  openly  declare  to  have  found  the  if- 
fue  for  the  plaintiff  or  for  the  defendant ;  and,  if  for  the 
plaintiff,  they  aflefs  the  damages  alfo  fuftained  by  him. 

Sometimes,  if  there  arifes  in  the  cafe  any  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  of  law,  the  jury,  for  the  fake  of  better  information, 
and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  having  their  verdidt  attainted, 
will  find  a  fpecial  verdid,  which  is  grounded  on  Hat. 
Weftm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  30.  §  2.  And  herein  they  (late 
the  naked  fadts  as  they  find  them  to  be  proved,  and  pray 
the  advice  of  the  court  thereon;  concluding  conditionally, 
that,  if  upon  the  whole  matter  Lhe  court  (hall  be  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  plaintiff  had  caufe  of  adtion,  they  then  find 
for  him  ;  if  other  wife,  then  for  the  defendant.  This  is 
entered  at  length  on  the  record,  and  afterwards  argued 
and  determined  in  the  court  at  Weltminfter,  from  whence 
the  iflue  came  to  be  tried.  Another  method  of  finding 
a  fpecies  of  fpecial  verdidl  is  where  the  jury  find  a  verdict 
generally  for  the  plaintiff’,  but  fubjedt  neverthelefs  to  the 
opinion  of  the  judge  or  the  court  above,  on  a  fpecial  cal’e 
dated  by  the  counfel  on  both  (ides  with  regard  to  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  law.  But  in  both  thefe  inflances  the  jury  may,  if 
they  think  proper,  take  upon  themfelves  to  determine,  at 
their  own  hazard,  the  complicated  quedion  of  fadt  and 
law  ;  and,  without  either  fpecial  verdidl  or  fpecial  cafe, 
may  find  a  verdidl  abfolutely  either  for  the  plaintiff  or  the 
defendant.  Liu.  §  386.  3  Comm.  c.  23.  It  may  be  fufficient 
in  this  place  to  remark,  that,  in  cafe  the  jury  find  againlfc 
what  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  above  is  law,  iucli 
court  will  repeatedly  grant  a  new  trial,  till  what  they  con¬ 
fider  to  be  a  proper  verdidl  is  found.  This  might  alone 
be  an  anfwer  as  to  the  juries  being  judges  of  law  in  civil 
cafes. 

It  was  an  ancient  dodlrine,  that  fuch  evidence  as  the 
jury  might  have  in  their  own  confluences,  by  their  private 
knowledge  of  fadls,  had  as  much  right  to  fway  their 
judgment,  as  written  or  parol  evidence  delivered  in  court. 
And  therefore  it  hath  been  often  held,  that,  though  no 
proofs  be'  produced  on  either  fide,  yet  the  jury  might 
bring  in  a  verdidl.  Yearb.  ia.  Hen.  VII.  29.  Plowd.  12.  Hob. 
227.  1  Lev.  87.  For  the  oath  of  the  jurors,  to  find  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  evidence,  was  conftrued  to  be,  to  do  it 
according  to  the  bed  of  their  own  knowledge.  Vaugh.  148, 
149.  This  feems  to  have  arifen  from  the  ancient  pradtice 
in  taking  recognitions  of  afiife,  at  the  fir  ft  introduction 
of  that  remedy  ;  the  ffieriff  being  bound  to  return  fuch 
recognitors  as  knew  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and  the  recog¬ 
nitors,  when  fworn,  being  to  retire  immediately  from  the 
bar,  and  bring  in  their  verdidl  according  to  their  own 
perfonal  knowledge,  without  hearing  extrinfic  evidence, 
or  receiving  any  diredtion  from  the  judge.  Brad.  1.  4.  c, 
19.  §  3.  Fleta.  1.  4.  c.  9.  §  2.  And  the  fame  dodlrine 
(when  attaints  came  to  be  extended  to  trials  by  jury,  as 
well  as  to  recognitions  of  affife)  was  alfo  applied  to  the 
cafe  of  common  jurors;  that  they  might  efcape  the  heavy 
penalties  of  the  attaint,  in  cafe  they  could  (how  by  any 
additional  proof  that  their  verdidt  was  agreeable  to  the 
truth,  though  not  according  to  the  evidence  produced  ; 
with  which  additional  proof  the  law  prefumed  they  were 
privately  acquainted,  though  it  did  not  appear  in  court. 
But  this  dodlrine  was  again  exploded,  when  attaints  be¬ 
gan  to  be  difufed,  and  new  trials  introduced  in  their  (lead. 
For  it  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  grounds  upon 
which  fuch  new  trials  are  every  day  awarded,  viz.  that 
the  verdidl  was  given  without ,  or  contrary  to,  evidence. 
And  therefore,  together  with  new  trials,  the  pradlice 
feems  to  have  been  firlt  introduced,  which  now  univerlally 
<5  obtainsj 
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obtains,  that,  if  a  juror  knows  any  thing  of  the  matter  in 
jffue,  he  may  be  fworn  as  a  witnels,  and  give  his  evidence 
publicly  in  court. 

The  antiquity  and  excellence  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  ci¬ 
vil  cafes,  has  already  been  explained  at  length.  The  ar¬ 
guments  in  its  favour  hold  much  ftronger  in  criminal  cafes. 
Our  law  has  therefore  wifely  and  mercifully  placed  the 
ftrong  twofold  barrier,  of  a  prefentment  and  a  trial  by 
jury,  between  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  crown.  It  has  with  excellent  forecaft  con¬ 
trived,  that  no  man  fliould  be  called  to  anfwerfor  any  capi¬ 
tal  crime,  unlefs  on  the  preparatory  accufation  of  twelve,  or 
more ,  of  his  fellow-fubjefts,  the  grand  jury ;  and  that  the 
truth  of  every  accufation  fhouid  be  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  unanimous  1'uffrage  of  twelve  of  his  equals  and 
and  neighbours,  indifferently  chofen,  and  fuperior  to  all 
fufpicion.  So  that  the  liberties  of  England  cannot  but 
fubfdt  fo  long  as  this  palladium  remains  facred  and  invio¬ 
late;  unawed  by  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and  unftained 
by  the  weaknefs  or  wickednefs  of  thofe  who  are  called 
upon  to  exercife  this  invaluable  privilege. 

The  grand  jury  generally  confifts  of  twenty-four  men, 
of  greater  quality  than  the  other,  chofen  indifferently 
out  of  the  whole  county  by  the  ffieriff ;  and  the  petit  jury 
confiftetli  of  twelve  men,  of  equal  condition  with  the 
party  indi&ed,  impanelled  in  criminal  cafes,  called  the 
Jury  of  Life  and  Death.  The  grand  jury  find  the  bills 
of  indiftment  againft  criminals,  and  the  petit  jury  convift 
them  by  verdi£t,  in  the  giving  whereof  all  the  twelve 
muff  agree  ;  and  according  to  their  verdict  the  judgment 
paffeth.  3'  Inf.  30,  31,  221.  See  Indictment,  p.  9  of 
this  volume. 

The  grand  jury  is  one  of  the  molt  ancient  and  refpefta- 
ble  tribunals  known  to  the  conftitution,  and  its  members 
are  ufually  gentlemen  of  the  firft  confequence  and  belt  for¬ 
tune  in  their  county.  They  (land  in  the  fituation  of  um¬ 
pires  between  the  accufer  and  the  accufed,  and  are  thus 
able  at  all  times  to  protect  the  weak  againlt  the  ftrong, 
and  the  perfecuted  againft  perfecution.  Their  precife 
eftate  is  not  defined  by  any  ftatute  3  but  they  ought  to  have 
freeholds  at  leaft  equal  to  petit  jurymen  ;  and,  in  ftriking 
them,  it  is  cuftomary  to  fummon  none  but  fuch  as  have  the 
joint  additions  to  their  names  of  efquire  and  freeholder. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips  has  the  following  judicious  remarks 
upon  grand  juries,  their  office,  and  duties.  “If  I  may 
indulge  in  an  hypothefis  on  afubjeft  involved  in  fo  much 
obfeurity,  I  fhouid  prefume  that,  in  their  inftitution,  grand 
juries  were  fubfequent  to  petit  ones.  A  grand  jury  ap¬ 
pears  from  its  nature  and  objedt  to  be  a  refinement  or  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  trial  by  petit  jury,  and  is  probably  coeval 
with  the  divifion  of  the  kingdom  into  counties  and  hun¬ 
dreds.  May  we  not  fuppofe  that  petit  juries  in  barbarous 
ages  may  have  been  fo  far  over-ruled  by  judges  as  not  to 
continue  their  intended  barrier  againft  oppreffion.  We 
know,  that  in  the  time  of  Alfred  a  great  number  of  judges 
were  hanged ;  and  the  reafon  given  by  the  author  of  the 
Mirrour  for  thefe  feverities,  was  their  having  over-ruled  or 
rendered  of  no  effedt  the  verdidts  of  petit  juries;  hence 
the  neceffity,  and  perhaps  the  origin,  of  grand  juries. 
They  fecure  innocent  perfons,  in  the  firft  inftance,  from 
being  expofed  to  an  ignominious  trial,  and  preferve  them 
from  the  caprice  of  judges.  They  now  form  an  integral, 
effential,  and  indifpenfable,  part  of  the  jury-fyftem. 

As  grand  juries  are  the  lawful  guardians  of  the  liege 
fubjedts  of  this  realm  againft  vexatious  profecutions,  it 
mult  be  evident,  that  criminal  proceedings  by  motion,  fug- 
geltion,  procels,  information,  or  in  any  mode  except 
through  the  medium  of  a  grand  jury,  are  contrary  to  the 
fpirit  of  our  conftitution.  It  has  given  me  great  pain  to 
obferve,  that  the  late  bill  for  declaring,  fay  rather  for  re- 
foring,  the  rights  of  juries  in  matters  of  libel,  fpeaks  of 
indictments,  and  alfo  of  informations.  It  can  fcarcely, 
however,  be  contended,  that  fuch  incidental  recognition 
of  a  practice  renders  it  legal,  and  does  away  the  force  of 
ail  our  charters  of  liberty.  As  the  prjidlice  was  common. 
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and  allowed  in  the  courts  of  that  day,  it  was  neceffary, 
perhaps,  in  order  to  guard  the  fubjedt  on  a  point  common 
to  both  modes  of  proceding,  to  name  both,  without  mean¬ 
ing  to  declare,  or  even  to  confider,  their  legality.  Long 
pradtice,  which  is  one  of  the  juftifications  let  up  for  dif- 
penling  with  grand  juries,  might  lead  us  to  confider  infor¬ 
mations  as  part  of  the  common  law,  provided  they  were 
compatible  with  the  conftitution,  and  there  were  not  fo 
many  declaratory  ftatues  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
practice,  and  prohibitary.  of  it.  Lord  Hale,  in  his  Pleas 
of  the  Crown,  obferves,  that  “  in  all  criminal  cafes  the 
molt  regular  and  fafe  way,  and  that  the  molt  confonant 
with  Magna  Charta  and  other  ftatues,  is  by  prefentment 
or  indidlment  of  twelve  fworn  men  ;”  and  a  higher  autho¬ 
rity  need  not  be  quoted.  I  have  indeed  been  gratified  to 
perceive,  even  in  our  own  days,  in  which  liberty  has  been 
rendered  dec’repid  under  the  iron  fvvay  of  revenue-laws, 
that  lord  chief  juftice  Ellenborough  has  repeatedly  refufed 
to  grant  rules  againft  parties, -on  the  ground  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  charged  was  properly  within  the  cognizance  of  a  grand 
jury.  . 

“  Before  I  conclude  thefe  obfervations,  on  a  fubjedt  ia 
which  the  legiflature  is  bound  once  more  to  interpofe  its 
authority,  I  ffiall  anticipate  fome  objections  by  observing, 
that  the  ffieriff  of  Middlefex  ftrikes  and  fummons  for  every 
term,  from  among  the  moft  refpedtable  perfons  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  a  grand  jury,  which  at  Weftminlter  is  called  the  grand 
inyuef,  or  ajfife ;  and  it  is,.  I  conceive,  their  duty  to  pre- 
fent  to  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  fuch  offenders  as  are 
now  proceeded  againft  by  information.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
vulgar  error,  that  fome  offences  by  their  enormity,  or  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  public  weal,  require  to  be  proceeded  againft  by 
this  prompt  mode  of  information  ;  becaufe  the  grand  in- 
queft  could  examine  the  charge,  and  decide  as  quickly  on 
the  fame  evidence  as  that  which  grounds  the  prefent  mode 
of  proceeding.  The  grand  inqueft,  however,  meet — ad-i 
journ — meet  again — and  again  adjourn  !” 

The  grand  jury  lhould  confift  of  at  leaft  twenty-three 
perfons  ;  but  the  bufinefs  may  proceed  although  that  num¬ 
ber  are  not  prefent,  the  foreman  taking  efpecial  care  that 
no  bill  is  conlldered  as  found,  unlefs  fupported  by  the  votes 
of  twelve  of  the  jury.  Their  foreman  lliould  be  cholen 
by  themfelves  before  they  go  into  court,  and  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  court  or  the  ffieriff  to  nominate  ano¬ 
ther,  or  fwear  him  in  as  fuch,  ffiould  be  refilled.  The 
members,  with  their  foreman  at  their  head,  then  prefent 
themfelves  in  court  to  be  fworn. 

Oath  of  the  Foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury. — “  You  ffiall  dili¬ 
gently  enquire,  and  true  prefentment  make,  of  all  articles* 
matters,  and  things,  as  ffiall  be  given  you  in  charge,  or 
otherwife  come  to  your  knowledge,  touching  this  prefent 
fervice  ;  the  king’s  counfel,  your  own,  and  your  fellows’, 
you  ffiall  well  and  truly  keep  lecret.  You  ffiall  prefent  no 
man  for  hatred,  malice,  or  ill  will  ;  nor  leave  any  unpre» 
fented  for  fear,  favour,  or  affection,  or  for  any  reward, 
hope,  or  promife  thereof ;  but  in  all  your  preferments 
you  ffiall  prefent  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  according  to  the  bell  of  your  lkill  and 
knowledge.  So  help  you  God.” 

The  reft  of  the  jury  are  fworn  three  or  four  at  a  time  in 
the  following  words  : — “The  fame  oath  that  A.  B.  your 
foreman,  has  now  taken  before  you  on  his  part,  you,  and 
every  of  you,  ffiall  well  and  truly  obferve  and  keep  on 
your  refpedtive  parts.  So  help  you  God.” 

A  bailiff  is  then  fworn  to  protedl  the  grand  jury. — “You 
ffiall  diligently  attend  this  grand  jury  during  this  feffion  of 
oyer  and  terminer ;  you  ffiall  fafely  carry  to  them  all  fuch 
indidtnients,  informations,  and  other  writings,  as  ffiall  be 
delivered  to  you  by  the  court,  and  the  fame,  when  re-deli¬ 
vered  to  you  by  the  grand  inqueft,  you  ffiall  bring  back 
again,  and  deliver  them  fafe  to  the  court  without  any  al¬ 
teration  thereof.  So  help  you  God.” — It  is,  however, 
ufual,  as  well  as  fafe,  for  the  grand  juiy,  or  part  of  them* 
to  return  their  bills  into  court  in  perfon. 

No  perfon  not  of  the  grand  jury,  no  ijarrifter,  attorney*. 

clerk 
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clerk  of  the  court,  or  other  perfon  wliatfoever,  can  be  pre- 
l'ent  during  the  deliberations  and  decitions  of  the  grand 
jury;  but  fometimes  a  deputation  of  the  jury  confults  the 
court  on  any  mere  point  of  law. 

To  eftablifh  a  charge  once  made,  a  profeeutor  often 
fwears  to  things  before  a  grand  jury  which  he  fuppreffes 
before  a  public  court ;  hence  doubtlefs  it  is,  that  courts 
are  often  furprifed  at  the  apparently  defective  evidence  on 
which  a  bill  has  been  found.  Except  in  hackneyed- wit¬ 
nefl'es,  as  thief-takers,  informers,  and  others,  who  live  on 
conviClion-money,  the  feparate  examination  produces  a 
falutafy  degree  of  timidity  in  many  witnefl'es.  Common 
informers,  or  profecutors  by  employment,  fliould,  however, 
be  difcovered  by  feme  leading  queltions,  afeertaining  their 
expeClancy  from  the  conviction  ;  and  their  evidence  fliould 
then  be  received  with  proportionate  caution.  A  grand 
jury  fliould  fupport  their  own  dignity,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  laws,  by  rejecting  all  bills  on  trifling,  ridiculous,  and 
contemptible,  charges  ;  and  they  ought  never  to  f’uffer 
themfelv.es  to  be  made  inftruments  for  fupporting  private 
malice.  It  fliould  be  kept  conftantly  in  mind,  that  all  in¬ 
dictments  are  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  for  offences  againff 
his  good  government,  or  againff  the  peace  and  fecurity  of 
the  public.  As  it  is  the  exprefs  objeCt  of  a  grand  jury  to 
decide  whether  there  is  any  ground  of  ferious  accufation 
againff  the  party  accufed,  or  whether  he  ought  to  be  put 
on  his  trial,  they  are  competent  to  decide  totally  on  all 
the  parts  of  the  charge,  both  as  to  faCt  and  intention  ;  and 
in  matters  of  libel,  murder,  &c.  a-s  the  malicious  intention 
conllitutes  the  crime,  if  this  is  not  proved  or  made  evident, 
the  bill  ought  not  to  be  found.  This  uncontrouled  and 
extenfive  power  of  grand  juries,  coff^itutes  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  the  conftitution  of  England,  and  renders 
it  the  great  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

As  it  is  a  very  ferious  and  folemn  matter  fora  perfon 
to  be  publicly  placed  on  trial  at  the  bar  of  a  court  of  juf- 
tice,  and  as  the  grand  jury  .generally  hear  evidence  only 
on  the  fide  of  the  profecution,  the  whole  cafe  ought  to  be 
clearly  and  unqueftionably  made  out  by  the  profeeutor,  to 
juffify  them  in  finding  a  true  bill. 

So  tender  is  the  law  of  England  of  the  lives  of  the  fub- 
jeCt,  that  no  man  can  be  lawfully  convicted  of  any  offence 
unlefs  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  twenty-four  of  his  equals, 
that  is  to  fay,  by  at  leaft  twelve  of  the  grand  jury  alien t- 
ing  to  the  acculation,  and  afterwards  by  the  decifion  of 
the  entire  petit  jury. 

In  an  indictment  for  dealing,  if  the  crime  is  not  proved 
againff  the  thief,  the  acceffary  muff  be  acquitted  as  matter 
of  courfe  ;  becaufe,  if  there  is  no  crime,  there  can  be 
no  acceffary.  Indictments,  therefore,  againff  principals 
ought  to  be  heard  and  determined  before  thole  againff 
acceflaries  ;  but  the  law  makes  an  exception  in  regard  to 
receivers  of  ftolen  goods. 

The  grand  jury  are  l'worn  to  enquire  only  for  their  own 
county  ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  regularly  enquire  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  faCt  done  out  of  it,  unlefs  particularly  authori¬ 
zed  by  ftatute.  When  a  man  is  wounded  in  one  county, 
and  dies  in  another,  the  offender  (by  a  &  3  Edw.  VI.  24) 
is  now  indictable  in  the  county  where  the  party  died  ;  and, 
(by  2  Geo.  II.  c.  21,)  if  the  ftroke  or  poifoning  were  in 
England,  and  the  death  at  fea,  or  out  of  England,  or  vice 
verfa ,  the  offenders,  and  their  acceflaries,  may  be  indicted 
in  the  county  where  either  the  death,  poifoning,  or  ftroke, 
refpeCtively  happened.  When  treafon  has  been  committed 
out  of  the  realm,  it  may  be  enquired  into  in  any  county. 

The  following  obfervations  of  Sir  R.  Phillips  muff  na¬ 
turally  excite  great  attention  and  intereft.  “  A  queftion 
cannot  fail  to  prefent  itfelf  to  every  grand  juryman,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  omiifion  to  examine  any  witnefl'es  except  againff 
the  accufed.  He  muff  be  ltruck  with  the  peculiarity  of 
the  praCtice  of  examining  witnefl'es  only  on  one  fide,  of 
hearing  all  who  appear  for  the  profecution,  and  none  for 
the  profecuted.  This  circumftance  will  of  courfe  fuggeft 
to  him  the  neceflity  of  finding  no  bill,  unlefs  the  evidence 
is  point  blank  and  indubitable  ;  for,  if  the  evidence  is  not 
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complete  and  decifive  when  it  is  all  on  one  fide,  it  will 
make  a  forry  figure  when  it  is  fifted  in  a  public  court,  in 
prefence  of  the  accufed  and  his  counl'el,  and  oppofed  by 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  prifoner.  But  it  demands  con¬ 
federation,  how  far,  in  fome  cafes,  it  may  not  be  proper  to 
examine  witnefl'es  in  defence.  The  grand  juryman’s  oath 
requires  him  to  enquire  diligently  ;  which  he  cannot  be  faid 
to  do,  if  he  hear  only  one  fide,  and  the  cal'e  require  him 
to  hear  both  ;  and  true Qrefentment  make ;  yet  how  can  he  be 
faid  to  do  this,  if  he  ref ufe  to  hear  both  fides  ?  His  pre- 
fentments  too  are  to  be  the  whole  truth ,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth ;  yet  how  can  he  anfwer  for  this,  if  he  is  but  partially 
acquainted  with  the  affair,  and  has  not  heard  what  the  other 
party  has  to  fay  in  his  defence  ?  He  is  to  do  this  to  the  bcjl 
of  his  Jhill ;  he  will,  however,  evince  very  little  lkill,  or  ra¬ 
ther  no  (kill  at  all,  if  he  do  not  fometimes  hear  both  fides 
before  he  pafs  adverfe  judgment.  A  little  confideration 
will  explain  how  this  practice  his  arifen.  The  ancient 
laws  of  England  prefumed  every  perfon  to  be  innocent  till 
he  was  proved  to  be  guilty.  No  man,  therefore,  was  bound 
to  prove  his  own  innocency  ;  and  the  burthen  of  proof  la'y 
on  the  accufer.  Hence,  by  our  ancient  practice,  as  the  ac¬ 
cufed  was  afl'umed  to  be  innocent  till  proof  of  guilt  was 
brought  home  to  him  by  his  accufer,  no  witnefl'es  were  ad¬ 
duced  in  defence,  but  the  evidence  of  the  accufer,  by  it¬ 
felf,  was  left  to  the  jury.  In  the  reign  of  Mary,  this  prin¬ 
ciple  was  departed  from,  and  it  was  enacted,  that  evidence 
might  be  heard  in  favour  of  a  prifoner,  but  not  on  oath ; 
but  (by  the  firjl  of  Anne,  cap.  9)  it  was  enaCted,  that  they 
fliould  be  heard  on  oath.  Nothing  is  faid  to  the  contrary  ; 
but  I  conceive  that  thefe  laws  apply  only  to  trials  before 
the  petit  jury.  The  ancient  principle  of  praftice  is,  how¬ 
ever,  departed  from  by  tl\efe  ftatutes ;  and,  as  no  law  refrains 
a  grand  jury  from  hearing  both  fides,  and  the  cultom  was  cre¬ 
ated  at  firlt  by  a  principle  no  longer  refpeCted,  I  conceive 
it  to  be  perfectly  optional  in  any  grand  jury,  generally  or 
particularly,  to  hear  evidence  on  both  fides.  By  our  com¬ 
mon  law,  any  perfon  againff  whom  an  indictment  is  about 
to  be  fubmitted  to  a  grand  jury,  may  challenge  any  of  that 
jury  for  caufe  Ihown  ;  a  right,  which  proves  that  defen¬ 
dants  are  not  deemed  to  be  excluded  from  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  palling  before  a  grand  jury.  The  practical  ufe 
which  I  defire  to  make  of  this  doCtrine  is,  that  witnefl'es 
fliould  be  examined  on  both  fides,  x.  In  cafes  of  great  pub¬ 
lic  importance  ;  2.  In  cafes  where  the  evidence  is  decifive, 
but  the  crime  improbable  ;  or  the  perfon  charged  of  fuch 
high  rank,  that  fome  extortion  may  be  the  objeCt ;  3.  In 
cafes  where  men  of  character  are  charged  with  infamous 
crimes ;  4.  In  cafes  of  crofs  bills  (chiefly  afl'aults),  in 
which  one  bill  muff  be  true,  and  the  other  falfe  ;  and,  5.  In 
cafes  where  the  defendants  themfelves  attend,  and  tender 
evidence  in  rebutment  of  the  charge  ;  and  in  this  halt  cafe 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  grand  jury  cannot  ref  ufe  to  hear 
the  defendant  without  breaking  their  oath.” 

Sir  Richard  then  proceeds  to  ftate  the  other  duties  of  grand 
jurymen.  “The  ftate  of  the  feveral  prifons  ;  the  malver- 
l'ation  of  the  gaolers  and  turnkeys  ;  the  conduCt  of  all  ma- 
gi  ft rates  ;  grofs  and  fcandalous  abufes  of  any  kind  ;  aCts 
of  public  oppreflion,  however  and  wherever  committed  ; 
and  all  public  nuifances;  within  the  county  ;  are  proper 
objeCls  for  the  enquiry,  examination,  report,  and  prefent- 
ment,  of  a  grand  jury.  In  walking  through  the  prifons, 
all  and  every  part  of  which  Ihould  be  viiited,  the  jury 
fliould  fee  with  their  own  eyes,  and  decide  on  their  own 
conviction.  Gaolers,  and  their  turnkeys,  are  wily  cha¬ 
racters  ;  and  their  mifconduCt  will  feldom  be  detected  on 
their  own  admiflions.  The  fufferings  of  the  prifoners  can 
only  be  known  by  encouraging  them  to  fpeak  out,  and 
by  affuring  them  of  protection  from  the  refentment  ot 
the  gaoler,  fliould  their  condition  require  animadverfion. 
Grand  jurors  fliould  recolleCt,  that  in  their  office  they  are 
conltitutional  public  cenfors,  that  the  country  relies  on 
them  as  fuch,  and  that,  except  by  their  preferment,  pub¬ 
lic  abufes,  nuifances,  and  oppreftions,  may  continue  and 
efcape  with  impunity.  If  the  court  to  which  they  belong 
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lias  not  cognizance  of  the  abufe,  or  power  to  redrefs  it,  or  if 
any  proceedings  of  the  court  itfelf  are  the  fubjett  of  com¬ 
plaint,  the  jury  are  warranted  in  petitioning  the  high  court 
of  parliament.  This  is  the  fureft  mode  of  obtaining-  redre'fs  j 
but  fome  juries  content  themfelves  with  laying  their  com¬ 
plaint  before  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  presenting  as  matter  of 
form  a  copy  of  their  letter  to  the  court. 

“  As  public  nuifances  often  efcape  prefentment,  owing 
to  the  jury  not  knowing  what  objects  are  within  their  cog¬ 
nizance,  I  have  fubjoined  a  lilt ; 

Bad  roads. 

Imperfeft  bridges. 

Qbftrudti'ohs,  and  floodings  of  rivers. 

Dilorderly  houfes,  as  bawdy-houfes  and  gaming-houfes. 

Scolds  and  public  dilturbers. 

Offenfive  manufactories  from  fmell,  fmoke,  effluvia,  or 
moife. 

Ruinous  houfes,  and  every  thing  dangerous  to  life  or 
limb. 

Accumulations  of  dung  or  filth. 

.  Letting  loofe  ferocious  dogs  or  bulls. 

Cruelty  to  animals  in  butchers,  poulterers,  drovers,  or 
graziers. 

Fire-works  and  bonfires. 

Magiftrates  who  abufe  their  power,  or  who  aft  corruptly 
or  immorally. 

Gaolers  who  treat  their  prifoners  with'  feverity,  beyond 
what  is  reafonably  neeefiary  for  fate  cultody. 

Abufes  in  work-houfes,  and  in  regard  to  the  poor. 

Beggars,  ftrollers,  and  vagabonds. 

Mifappropriation  of  public  charities,  and  the  negleft  or 
abufe  of  them.” 

Thus  much  of  grand  juries. — When  a  true  bill  is  re¬ 
turned  into  court,  and  the  prifoner,  on  his  arraignment, 
has  pleaded  Not  guilty ,  and  for  his  trial  hath  put  himfelf 
upon  his  country->  which  country  the  jury  are,  the  flieriff 
of  the  county  muft  return  a  panel  of  jurors;  freeholders 
without  juft  exception,  and  of  the  neighbourhood;  that 
as,  of  the  county  where  the  fact  is  committed.  2  Hal.  P.C. 
264.  a  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  40.  If  the  proceedings  are  before 
the  court  of  K.  B.  time  is  allowed,  between  the  arraign¬ 
ment  and  trial,  for  a  jury  to  be  impanelled  by  writ  of 
venire  facias  to  the  flieriff  as  in  civil  caufes  ;  but  before 
commiflioners  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol-delivery,  the 
flieriff,  by  virtue  of  a  general  precept  directed  to  him  be¬ 
forehand,  returns  to  the  court  a  panel  of  forty-eight  ju¬ 
rors,  to  try  all  felons  that  may  be  called  upon  their  trial 
at  that  feflion.  4  Comm.  c.  27. 

Challenges  may  be  made  in  criminal  cafes  either  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  (the  profecution,)  or  on  that  of  the  pri- 
i'oner ;  and  either  to  the  whole  array  or  to  the  feparate 
polls,  for  the  very  fame  reafons  that  they  may  be  made  in 
civil  caufes.  For  it  is  here  at  leaft  as  neeefiary  aS  there, 
that  the  jury  be  liable  to  no  objection ;  that  the  flieriff  or 
returning-  officer  be  totally  indifferent;  and  that,  where  an 
alien  is  indicted,  the  jury  fliould  be  half  foreigners,  if  fo 
many  are  found  in  the  place  ;  this  latter  privilege  how¬ 
ever  does  not  hold  in  treafons,  aliens  being  very  improper 
judges  of  the  breach  of  allegiance. 

Challenges  upon  any  of  the  accounts  fpecified  in  civil 
cafes  are  ftyled  challenges  for  caufe  ;  which  may  be  with¬ 
out  ftint  in  both  criminal  and  civil  trials.  But  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cafes,  at  leaft  in  capital  ones,  there  is  in  favour  of  life 
allowed  to  the  prifoner  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  fpecies 
of  challenge,  to  a  certain  number  of  jurors,  without 
Flowing  any  caufe  at  all ;  a  provifion  full  of  that  tender- 
nefs  and  humanity  to  prifoners  for  which  the  Englifh 
laws  are  juftly  famous.  This  is  grounded  on  two  reafons, 
viz.  the  fudden  impreflions  and  unaccountable  prejudices 
which  every  one  is  apt  to  conceive  on  the  bare  looks  and 
gefture  of  another  ;  and  the  confideration  that  the  very 
queftioning  a  perfon’s  indifference  may  provoke  refent- 
ment ;  a  juror  therefore  challenged  for  infufficient  caufe 
may  afterwards  be  peremptorily  challenged.  This  privi- 
lege  of  peremptory  challenges,  though  allowed  to  the 
Vol.  XI.  No.  77j. 
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prifpner,  is  denied  to  the  king,  by  33  Edw.  I.  ft.  4;  which 
enacts,  that  the  king  (hall  cha’Ienge  no  jurors  without  afi- 
figning  a  caufe  certain,  to  be  tried  and  approved  by  the 
court.  However,  it  is  held  that  the  king  need  not  aifigh 
his  caufe  of  challenge  till  all  the' panel  is  gone  through', 
and  unlefs  there  cannot  be  a  full  jury,  without  the  per¬ 
rons  fo  challenged  ;  and  then,  and  not  fooner,  the  king’s 
counfel  111  tilt  fliow  the  caufe,  tftherwife  the  jurors  (hall  be 
(worn.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.c.43.  §.  3.  2  Hal .  P.  C.  271.  Raym.  473. 

Thefe.  peremptory  challenges  of  the  prifoner  muft  how¬ 
ever  have  fome  reafonable  boundary ;  this  is  fettled  by 
the  common  law  at  the  number  of  thirty-five,  that  is,  one 
under  the  number  of  thre’e  full  juries  ;  and  if  a  prifoner 
peremptorily  challenged  above  that  number,  and  would 
not  retraCt  liis  challenge,  he  Was  formerly  to  foe  dealt 
with  as  one  who  flood  mute,  or  refufed  liis  trial,  by  ftn- 
tencing  him,  in  cafes  of  felony,  to  the  peine  Jorte  &  dure, 
pre'ffrhg  to  death,  now  totally  aboliflied  ;  and  by  attainting 
him  in  treafon.  And  fo  the  law  hands  at  this,  da^  with, 
regard  to  treafon  of  any  kind.  But  by  fiat,  22  Flen.  VIII. 
c.  14,  no  perfon  arraigned  for  felony  can  be  admitted  to 
make  any  more  than  twenty  peremptory  challenges. 

If  by  reafon  of-  challenges,  or  the  default  of  jurors,  a 
(ufficient  number  caniiot  be  had  of  the  original  panel,  a 
tales  may  be  awarded,  as  in  civil  caufes  ;  though  this 
cannot  take  place  in  mere  commifllons  of  gaol-delivery, 
but  in  which  the  court  may  by  word  order  a  new  panel 
to  be  returned  infanter.  When  at  length  the  number  of 
twelve  is  completed,  the  crier  tells  the  firft  juryman  of 
the  panel  to  look  upon  the  prifoner,  and  lay  his  right 
hand  upon  the  New  Teftament;  and  then  fw'ears  him 
in  the  following  manner:  “You  (hall  well  and  truly 
try,  and  true  deliverance  make,  between  our  fovereigti 
lord  the  king  and  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  whom  you  fhall 
have  in  charge,  and  a  true  verdict  give  according  to  the 
evidence.  So  help  }'ou  God.”  In  this  form  and  manner 
the  twelve  are  to  be  fworn,  one  by  one,  each  looking 
upon  the  prifoner  as  the  oath  is  recited. 

The  foreman  of  the  petit  jury  is  ufually  the  perfon  who 
happens  to  anfwer  firft  to  his  name  when  the  fumtnoned. 
jurymen  are  called  ;  but  the  jury  may  choofe  their  fore¬ 
man,  if  they  do  not  approve  of  the  perfon  who  happeri's 
to  be  the  firft  called,  particularly  if  that  perfon  lvas  never 
before  been  on  a  jury,  or  if  he  decline  to  act  as  foreman. 
No  privilege  attaches  to  the  foreman  beyond  that  of  pub¬ 
licly  pronouncing  the  verdift  to  the  court  after  the  jury- 
have  decided. 

After  each  witnefs  againlt  the  prifoner  Has  been  exa¬ 
mined  by  the  king’s  counfel,  the  prifoner’ s  counfel,  and 
the  court,  the  prifoner  and  the  jury  may  afk  him  any. 
queftions  they' pleafe.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  profecu- 
tor’s  counfel  to  examine  firft  the  witneffes  produced  againft 
the  prifoner;  the  prifoner  or  his  counfel  crofs-exafnining 
them.  The  prifoner  firft  examines  his  own  witneffes, 
and  afterwards  the  profecutor  crofs-examines  them ;  the, 
reply  belonging  to  the  profecutor.  The  jury  are  at  li¬ 
berty  to  afk  queftions  for  their  own  better  information,  at 
any  ftage  of  the  proceedings. 

When  the  evidence  for  and  againft  the  prifoner,  the 
prifoner  himfelf,  and  his  counfel,  have  been  heard,  and! 
the  judge  has  explained  the  law  to  the  jury,  they  are  to 
confider  of  their  verdiCt.  If  they  do  not  immediately 
agree,  the  foreman  requefts  that  they  may  retire ;  on 
which  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  bids  the  crier  (wear  3, 
bailiff  to  keep  them  :  “You  (ball  well  and  truly  keep 
this  jury  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  candle;  [if,  it  be  in 
the  night-time  the  word  candle  is  to  be  omitted  ;]  you  fhall 
not  fuffer  any  perfon  to  fpeak  unto  them,  nor  you  your- 
felf,  unlefs  it  be  to  afk  them  whether  they  are  agreed  of 
their  verdiCt,  until  they  fhall  be  agreed  of  their  verdiCt. 
So  help  you  God.”  The  bailiff  then  takes  them  to  fome 
convenient  room,  provided  for  that  purpofe,  locks  them 
in,  and  attends  at  the  door,  until  they  inform  him  they 
have  agreed.  He  then  lets  them  out,  and  takes  them  into, 
court,  to  deliver  their  verdict.  If  they  iihd  they  cannot 
6  Z  agree 
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agree  in  any  reafonable  time,  they  ufually  apply  to  the 
court  for  fire,  candle,  and  refrefhment,  which,  with  the 
confent  of  the  parties,  are  generally  allowed  them.  But 
without  permiffion,  it  is  deemed  criminal  to  eat  or  drink, 
although  a  juryman  may  have  brought  refrefhment  with 
him  in  his  pocket ;  nor  mud  any  of  the  jury  hold  the 
flighted  intercourfe  with  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  re¬ 
ceive  any  written  or  printed  papers  from  either  of  them. 
For  fuch  offences  they  are  judly  liable  to  be  committed, 
or  fined,  and  to  have  their  verdift  fet  afide. 

Should  the  deliberation  lad  a  confiderable  time,  the 
judges  may  adjourn,  while  the  jury  are  withdrawn  to  con¬ 
fer;  but  they  mud  return  and  receive  the  verdict  in  open 
court.  3  St,  Tr.  731. 

On  the  date-trials  for  high  treafon,  at  the  fedions-houfe 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  London,  under  a  fpecial  commiffion,  in 
*794-,  againd  Thomas  Hardy,  Horne  Tooke,  and  feveral 
others,  charged  with  having  formed  the  deftruftive  pro¬ 
ject  of  A  Convention  of  the  People,  to  overthrow  the  monar¬ 
chy  and  the  conditution,  the  jury  on  each  prifoner  were 
kept  together,  in  the  cuftody  of  the  fheriff  or  his  bailiffs, 
night  and  day,  for  feveral  days  fuccedively,  during  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  on  each  trial,  and  till  they  gave 
their  verdicts.  The  court  adjourned  from  evening  till 
morning  ;  and  alfo  once  in  the  day  for  the  purpofe  of  re¬ 
frefhment;  and  from  Saturday  evening  till  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  when  Saturday  intervened.  The  fheriff  was  charged 
to  fee  that  no  improper  communication  was  had  with  the 
jury  during  thefe  intervals.  And,  the  fird  jury  having 
been  fent  feveral  nights  to  an  hotel  in  Covent  Garden, 
at  fome  didance  from  the  court,  a  flight  fufpicion  arifing 
that  they  were  not  kept  quite  free  from  extraneous  infor¬ 
mation,  the  fubfequent  juries  were  accommodated  with 
beds  in  rooms  nearly  adjoining  the  court. 

A  culprit  was  indifted  for  murder.  The  jury  were 
fworn,  and  part  of  the  evidence  given,  but  before  the 
trial  was  over,  one  of  the  jurymen  was  taken  ill,  went  out 
of  court  with  the  judge’s  leave,  and  prefently  after  died. 
The  judge,  doubting  whether  he  could  fwear  another 
jury,  difcharged  the  eleven,  and  left  the  prifoner  in  gaol. 
The  court  was  moved  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  bring 
up  the  prifoner  that  he  might  be  difcharged,  having  been 
once  put  upon  his.  trial.  This  being  a  new  cafe,  the 
court  faid  they  would  advife  with  the  other  judges  upon 
it;  and  afterwards  they  all  agreed  that  the  prifoner  might 
be  tried  at  the  next  aflifes,  or  the  judge  might  have  or¬ 
dered  a  new  jury  to  have  been  fworn  immediately.  Mich. 
4  Geo.  II.  R.  v.  Gould. 

The  verdift  in  a  criminal  cafe  thus  publicly  and  openly 
given  may  be  either  general,  Guilty,  or  Not  guilty  ;  in 
which  precife  terms  alone  a  general  verdift  muft  be  given; 
or  fpecial,  when  it  muft  fet  forth  all  the  circumftances  of 
the  cafe,  and  pray  the  judgment  of  the  court,  whether,  for 
inftance,  on  the  facts  dated,  it  be  murder,  manflaughter, 
or  no  crime  at  all.  This  fpecial  verdift  is  where  the  jury 
doiibt  the  matter  of  law,  and  therefore  choofe  to  leave  it 
to  the  determination  of  the  court;  though  they  have  an 
unqueftionable  right  of  determining  upon  all  the  circum¬ 
ftances,  and  finding  a  general  verdift  if  they  think  proper 
fo  to  hazard  a  breach  of  their  oaths;  and,  if  their  verdift 
be  notorioufly  wrong,  they  may  be  punifhed,  and  the  ver¬ 
dict  fet  afide  by  attaint  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  but  not 
the  fuit  of  the  prifoner.  a  Hal.  P.  C.  310.  4  Comm.  361.  c.  27. 

In  general  the  judges  decline,  and  with  great  propriety, 
to  receive  fpecial  verdicts,  not  only  becaufe  they  do  not 
decide  the  point,  but  becaufe,  in  giving  a  partial  fpecial 
verdiCt,  the  juryman  does  not  fulfil  the  obligation  of  his 
oath,  which  is  to  try  and  decide  the  points  in  iffue.  The 
jury  are,  however,  juftified  in  delivering  what  verdict 
they  pleafe,  and  the  verdict  which  they  perfift  in  declar¬ 
ing;  muft  be  received  by  the  court ;  nor  can  they  be  de¬ 
tained  by  the  court  till  they  conform  to  its  wiffies,  nor 
be  fined,  or  in  any  way  called  to  account  by  the  court  in 
a  fummary  manner;  other  wife,  it  would  not  be  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  jury,  but  the  verdift  of  the  court,  and  juries 
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would  be  worfe  than  ufelefs,  by  giving  countenance  to 
arbitrary  power. 

Judges  fometimes  prefume  to  tell  a  jury  what  their  ver¬ 
dict  muft  be,  and  that  it  can  be  nothing  elfe.  This  con¬ 
duct,  to  fay  the  lead  of  it,  is  indecorous  ;  and  juries 
Should  be  deaf  to  fuch  peremptory  inftruCtions,  and  de¬ 
cide  only  on  their  own  views  and  convictions.  If  a  judge 
Ihould  have  prefumed  to  be  imperative  in  his  charge,  and 
a  juryman,  notwithftanding,  entertains  any  doubts,  thefa 
ought  to  have  at  leatt  their  full  weight,  becaufe  there  will 
remain  a  lurking  prepoffelfion  in  regard  to  the  obferva- 
tions  of  the  judge  ;  and,  if  he  feels  any  counterpoife  in 
the  fear  of  difobliging  the  judge,  let  him  look  on  the  pri¬ 
foner  at  tlie  bar,  and  compare  the  confluences  to  the 
unfortunate  man  with  thofe  which  may  arile  from  difap- 
pointing  the  court.  No  confideration  of  temporary  con¬ 
venience,  nor  any  momentary  prejudice  or  feeling,  befide* 
the  truth,  and  the  intrinfic  merits  of  the  cafe,  ought  to 
influence  a  verdift  which  is  to  decide  on  the  life,  fortune, 
or  happinefs,  of  a  fellow-being.  Phillips,  180. 

It  is  equally  indecorous  (fays  fir  R.  Phillips)  to  en¬ 
quire  of  juries  the  ground  or  reafoning  on  which  they 
found  their  verdift.  They  have  decided  on  their  oaths 
and  confciences  ;  and,  having  formally  pronounced  their 
decifion,  they  are  not  bound,  or  required  by  law  or  by 
courtefy,  to  explain  to  any  one,  or  to  re-difcufs  it  with 
the  judge.  If  they  fliould  be  told  that  their  verdift  is  im¬ 
proper,  they  ought  to  reply,  that  it  is  unconftitutional 
and  indecorous  to  tell  them  fo.  If  they  are  alked  on 
what  point  they  found  fo  and  fo,  the  foreman  ought  to 
fay,  that  he  is  not  inftrufted  to  explain,  or  that  he  lup- 
pofes  the  jury  found  on  various  grounds.  Judges  are  dif- 
creet  perfons,  and  they  Well  know  that  reprimands  or  in¬ 
terrogatories  of  juries  in  regard  to  their  verdift  are  highly 
improper.  Some  judges  have  prefumed  occafionally  on 
the  timidity  or  modefty  of  juries;  but,  if  they  dilcover  in 
them  a  fpirit  of  firrnnefs  founded  on  a  knowledge  of 
their  powers,  thefe  practices  will  be  far  lefs  frequent. 
Juries  in  all  cafes  fhould  behave  with  refpeft  and  good 
manners;  but  they  fliould  never  facrifice  the  dignity  and 
the  facred  functions  of  their  office  to  any  perfonal  consi¬ 
derations.  A  juryman  fliould  not  for  a  moment  forget 
that  he  forms  part  of  a  jury,  and  that,  for  the  time,  he  is 
the  guardian  for  his  country  of  this  bulwark  of  equal  juf- 
tice  and  civil  liberty. 

The  inftances  which  formerly  happened  of  fining,  im- 
prifoning,  or  otherwife  punilhing,  jurors,  merely  at  the 
difcretion  of  the  court,  for  finding  their  verdift  contrary 
to  the  direftion  of  the  judge,  were  arbitrary,  unconftitu¬ 
tional,  and  illegal  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  a  moll  un¬ 
happy  cafe  for  the  judge  himfelf,  if  the  prifoner’s  fate  de¬ 
pended  on  his  directions  ;  unhappy  alfo  for  the  prifoner  ; 
for,  if  the  judge’s  opinion  muft  rule  the  verdift,  the  trial 
by  jury  would  be  ufelefs.  See  a  very  curious  cafe  of  this  kind 
in  Phillips  on  juries,  p.  319  Sc  leq.  Yet  in  many  inftances 
where,  contrary  to  evidence,  the  jury  have  found  the  pri¬ 
foner  guilty,  their  verdift  hath  been  mercifully  fet  afide, 
and  a  new  trial  granted  by  the  court  of  king’s  bench ;  for 
in  fuch  cafe  it  cannot  be  fet  right  by  attaint ;  1  Lev.  9. 
T.  Jones.  163.  10  St.  Tr.  416.  as  the  party  is  found  guilty, 
in  faft,  by  twenty-four;  1  Rol.  280.  1.  2.  7.  But  the 
court  have  never  interfered  even  to  grant  a  new  trial 
where  a  prifoner  is  once  acquitted  ;  however  contrary  the 
verdift  might  be  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  or  to  what, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  but  the  jury,  might  be  deemed  the  real 
juftice  of  the  cafe.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  47.  §11,  12  ;  where 
it  is  pofitively  ftated  as  fettled,  that  the  court  cannot  let 
afide  a  verdift  which  acquits  a  defendant  of  a  profecution 
properly  criminal. 

The  foreman,  in  delivering  the  verdift,  fliould  recoi¬ 
led  the  feveriffi  anxiety  of  the  parties,  their  friends  and 
relations,  and  fliould  take  care  not  to  have  occafion  to 
correft  himfelf,  but  fliould  pronounce  the  verdift  with 
folemnity,  and  in  fuch  a  tone  of  voice  as  to  be  heard 
through  the  whole  court.  Nothing  is  fo  disgraceful  to  a 
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Jury  as  to  liave  a  foreman  who  cannot  pronounce  the  ver¬ 
dict  in  a  full  tone  of  voice,  and  with  collected nefs  of 
mind,  fo  as  not  to  have  occafion  to  explain  himfelf.  If 
he  does  his  duty  with  commendable  care,  he  will  in  every 
cafe  write  the  verdiCt,  and  read  it  from  his  paper  at  the 
time  he  pronounces  it.  “Every  part  of  the  duty  of  a  jury¬ 
man,  and  particularly  all  that  regards  the  delivery  of  the 
verdiCt,  fhould  be  performed  with  gravity  and  folemnity. 
He  fhould  maintain  a  permanent  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
fanCtity,  the  impartiality,  and  the  immutable  and  ferious 
confequences,  of  his  decifion.  He  fhould  bear  conftantly 
in  mind  the  confideration,  that  he  is  filling  an  office 
which  fecures  juftice  to  himfelf  and  his  pofterity;  and 
which  mult  often  have  been  honeftly  and  ably  filled  by 
bis  forefathers,  or  the  right  could  not  have  def'cended  to 
him ;  nor  his  native  country  have  afforded  its  exifting 
bleffings  of  legal  protection  and  fecurity,  and  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.”  Phillips,  210. 

The  queltion  whether  juries  are,  or  are  not,  judges  of 
law  as  well  as  of  fall,  has  been  long  agitated  with  great 
zeal  and  energy.  The  following  is  the  view  which  is 
taken  of  the  lubjeCl'  by  Mr.  Counfellor  Tomlins,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Jacob’s  Law  Dictionary  : 

We  have  juft  feen,  that  juries  may,  by  a  general  verdiCt  of 
acquittal  in  criminal  profecutions,  prevent  the  cafe  from 
coming  under  the  final  confideration  of  the  court ;  who, 
in  that  event,  have  no  opportunity  of  deciding  on  the 
queflion  of  law.  But,  in  cafes  of  conviction,  it  is  the 
eftablifhed  rule,  that  the  judges  of  the  court  in  which  the 
profecution  is  carried  on  may  arreft  the  judgment,  or 
grant  a  new  trial,  where  they  are  of  opinion,  that  the  of¬ 
fence  is  not  fuch  as  is  charged  in  the  indictment;  that  the 
indictment  is  defective  in  charging  it ;  or,  that  the  verdiCt 
is  againft  evidence.  Thus  much  therefore  appears  indis¬ 
putable,  that  in  one  event  the  court  are  the  acknowledged 
judges  of  the  law,  as  the  jury  are  of  the  fad ;  and  that 
the  latter  have  the  abfolute  power  of  acquittal  in  criminal 
cales;  but  not  of  conviction.  A  provifion,  indeed,  full  of 
that  wifdom  and  mercy  which  io  eminently  characterize 
the  Englilh  laws. 

This  litigated  queltion  has  principally  arifen  on  profe- 
fcutions  for  libels,  and  above  all  others  for  tliofe  for  fate- 
libels-,  in  which  it  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  uj'age  for 
the  judge  to  direct  the  jury,  that  if  the  fact  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  paper  charged  to  be  a  libel  was  proved,  and 
if  they  believed  the  innuendoes  in  the  indictment,  they 
mult  find  the  defendant  guilty  ;  without  adverting  to  any 
other  circumftances,  fuch  as  whether  the  paper  were  in 
their  opinion  a  libel,  or  publilhed  with  a  malicious,  Sedi¬ 
tious,  or  traiterous,  &c.  intention.  The  counfel  for  the 
defendants  in  fuch  profecutions  always  maintained,  that 
it  was  the  province  of  the  jury  to  judge  whether  the  pa¬ 
per  was  a  libel ;  and  alfo  whether  it  were  publilhed  with 
a  malicious,  Seditious,  &c.  intention,  as  charged  ;  a  com¬ 
plicated  queltion  of  law  and  faCt. 

Mr.  Erlkine  was  the  molt  Itrenuous  aiferter  of  this  lat¬ 
ter  doCtrine;  and  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  him 
and  Mr.  Fox,  the  following  aCt  of  parliament  was  obtain¬ 
ed  with  a  view  exprefsly  of  fettling  this  queltion  by  le¬ 
gislative  authority  :  The  ftat.  32.  Geo.  III.  c.  60,  after  re¬ 
citing  that  “doubts  had  arifen  whether  on  the  trial  of  an 
indictment  or  information  for  the  making  or  publifiiing 
any  libel,  where  an  ilfue  or  ilfues  are  joined  between  the 
king  and  the  defendant,  on  the  plea  of  Not  guilty  pleaded, 
it  be  competent  to  the  jury,  impanelled  to  try  the  fame, 
to  give  their  verdiCt  upon  the  whole  matter  in  iffue  ;”  enaCts, 
that,  “  on  every  fuch  trial,  the  jury  fworn  to  try  the  ilfue 
may  give  a  general  verdiCt  of  Guilty  or  Not  guilty  upon 
the  whole  matter  put  in  iffue  upon  fuch  indictment  or  infor¬ 
mation  ;  and  lhall  not  be  required  or  direCted  by  the  court 
or  judge,  before  whom  the  indictment,  See.  lhall  be  tried, 
to  find  the  defendant  guilty,  merely  on  the  proof  of  the 
publication  by  fuch  defendant,  of  the  paper  charged  to  be 
a  libel,  and  of  the  fenfe  aferibed  to  the  fame  in  fuch  in- 
diCtment.”  §.  1.  But  it  is  provided  in  the  Said  ftatute, 
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that  the  court  or  judge  lhall,  according  to  their  discre¬ 
tion,  give  their  opinions  and  directions  to  the  jury  on  the 
matter  in  iffue,  as  in  other  criminal  cafes ;  that  the  jury 
may  alfo  find  a  Special  verdiCt;  and  that,  in  cafe  the  jury 
lhall  find  the  defendant  guilty,  he  may  move  in  arreft  of 
judgment,  as  by  law  he  might  have  done  before  the  pall¬ 
ing  of  the  aCt.  §.  2,  3,  4. 

The  above  is  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  Statute;  the 
only  cafe  that  appears  on  the  Subject  of  libels,  in  the  books, 
fubfequent  to  the  palling  that  aCt,  is  the  king  againft  Holt, 
5  ’Term.  Rep.  436.  which  does  not  Seem  to  bear  upon  the 
queltion,  further  than  that  Mr.  Erlkine  incorrectly  ftated 
the  llatute,  as  giving  the  jury  a  right  to  take  into  their 
confideration  the  intention  of  the  defendant. 

It  is  obfervable,  however,  that,  as  the  rule  on  this  Sub¬ 
ject  laid  down  by  lord  Coke.  1  Inf.  155,  b.  is  in  a  negative 
way  ;  11  Ad  quaflionem  facli  non  refpondent  judices,  ad  quajlionem 
juris  non  refpondent  juratores  ;  Judges  are  not  to  anfwer  to 
the  queltion  of  faCt ;  juries  are  not  to  anfwer  to  the  quef- 
tion  of  law  ;”  fo  this  modern  Statute,  in  the  fame  kind  of 
language,  provides,  that  “  the  jury  lhall  not  be  required  or 
direCted  to  find  a  verdiCt  of  guilty,  merely  on  the  proof 
of  publication,  and  the  fenfe  aferibed  to  the  paper.”  The 
Statute  does  not  proceed  any  further  to  ftate  what  matters 
may  or  may  not  be  given  or  produced  in  evidence  in  fuch 
trials  ;  nor  does  it  lay  one  word  as  to  the  contelted  point, 
the  fettling  of  which  was  the  pretext  for  its  being  pro¬ 
cured,  as  to  the  right  or  province  of  the  jury  to  decide 
the  queltion  of  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  molt  remark¬ 
able  that  the  doubt,  expreffed  to  have  been  entertained,  is, 
whether  it  were  competent  to  the  jury  to  give  their  verdiCt 
upon  the  whole  matter  in  ilfue.  Now  this  doubt  certainly 
never  exifted ;  Since,  wherever  the  queltion  of  law  is  in 
ilfue,  it  is  always  tried  by  the  court  on  a  demurrer,  and  is 
never  Submitted  at  all  to  a  jury.  On  an  iffue  of  fall, 
(fuch  as  that  joined  on  all  indictments  is,)  the  law  is  ne¬ 
ver  in  difpute.  And  the  provifion  in  the  aCt,  “that  in 
cafes  where  the  jury  lhall  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  de¬ 
fendant  may  move  in  arreft  of  judgment,  as  by  law  he 
might  have  done  before  the  palling  of  the  aCt,”  Seems  as 
exprefs  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  jury  to  determine  the 
queftion  of  law  as  could  poftibly  be  framed  ;  Since  that 
queltion  can  never  arife  on  a  verdiCt  of  Not  guilty.  It 
was,  doubtlefs,  adopted  in  majoran  caulelam ;  left,  by  any 
forced  conftruCtion,  the  ftatute  fhould  have  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  taking  into  confideration  the  queftion  how  far 
the  jury  could  aCt  as  judges  of  law. 

The  whole  fallacy  of  the  controversy  feems  to  have  origi¬ 
nated,  firft,  from  the  complication  of  faCt  and  law,  which  is 
more  apparent  in  profecutions  for  libel  than  in  other  cri¬ 
minal  cafes  ;  and,  Secondly,  from  confounding  the  terms 
power  and  right,  as  Synonymous  ;  faculties  frequently  fo 
fimilar  in  their  operations,  that  it  requires  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  a  penetrating  mind  to  aifign  the  effeCts  arifing  from 
either  to  their  proper  fource.  The  jury,  as  the  law  at  pre¬ 
sent  Hands,  have  the  power  of  acquittal,  abfolute  and  un- 
controuled;  except,  may-be,  by  the  tedious  and  now  moll 
uncertain  procefs  of  attaint;  which,  though  it  might  pu- 
nilli  the  jury  for  their  verdiCt,  yet  could  not  couviCt  the 
defendant  whom  they  had  acquitted  ;  and  it  is  even 
doubted  whether  fuch  attaint  could  be  maintained,  in  a 
criminal  cafe,  againft  a  jury.  Let  it  not,  however,  be 
thought  invidious  to  remark,  that  there  may  have  been 
verdiCts,  in  which  none  but  the  jury  themfelves,  or  the 
party  wiiofe  caufe  they  efpoufed,  were  capable  of  conceiv¬ 
ing  that  they  had  the  right  of  acquittal,  by  conltituting 
themfelves  judges  of  the  law.  But  thefe  are  cafes  over  which 
it  becomes  a  Sincere  lover  of  the  conftitution,  and  of  this 
molt  valuable  branch  of  it,  to  draw  a  veil;  in  pity  to  the 
perhaps  laudable  and  often  irrefiftible  prejudices  to  which 
the  frailty  of  human  nature  is  liable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  before  the  palling  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ftat.  32  Geo.  III.  c.  60,  if  a  jury  were  con¬ 
vinced,  either  that  the  paper  alleged  to  be  a  libel  vvas 
not  fuch  in  law,  or  that  the  defendant  publilhed  the  .fame 

through. 
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through  an  innocent  negligence,  or  inadvertence,  they  had 
always  the  power  of  giving  a  verdiit  of  acquittal,  which 
could  never  be  called  in  queftion.  Whether  that  ftatute 
has  conferred  any  further  privilege  on  them  is  left  for  the 
reader  to  determine ;  after  confidering  the  foregoing  ob- 
lervations,  and  thofe  which  follow  ;  extracted  from  two 
molt  learned,  ingenious,  and  conftitutional,  writers. 

On  the  trial  of  John  Lilburne  for  treafon,  in  1649,  high 
words  pafi'ed  between  the  court  and  him,  in  coni'equence 
of  his  Hating  that  the  jury  were  judges  both  of  law  and 
fact,  and  citing  pafiages  in  1  In  ft.  228,  a,  to  prove  it.  2  St. 
Tr.  yed.  69.  In  the  cafe  of  Penn  and  Meade,  who,  in 
1670,  were  indicted -for  unlawfully  aflembling  the  people, 
and  preaching  to  them,  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  again  it  the 
directions  of  the  court  in  point  of  law,  and  for  this  were 
committed  to  prifon.  But  the  commitment  was  queftion- 
ed  5  and,  on  a  habeas  corpus  brought  into  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  it  was  declared  illegal,  Vaughan,  Ch.  J.  diltin- 
guifhing  hirnfelf  on  the  occafion  by  a  molt  profound  ar¬ 
gument  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  a  jury.  Bujkeil’s  Ca. 
1  Freem.  1.  Vaug/i:  1 55.  However,  the  conteft  did  not 
ceafe,  as  appears  by  fir  John  Havvles’s  famous  Dialogue 
between  a  Barrifter  and  a  Juryman,  which  was  publifhecl 
in  1680,  to  aflert  the  claims  of  the  latter,  againft  the  then 
current  doctrine,  decrying  their  authority.  Since  the  re¬ 
volution  alfo,  many  cafes  have  occurred,  in  which  there 
has  been  much  debate  on  the  like  topic. 

Mr.  Hargrave,  the  author  of  the  above  note,  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  his  own  ideas  on  the  fubjeCt;  which  from 
the  known  learning  and  probity  of  the  writer,  are  d'eferv- 
ing  very  ferious  attention.  “On  the  one  hand,  fays  he, 
as  the  jury  may,  as  often  as  they  think  fit,  find  a  general 
verditt,  I  theref  ore  think  it  unqueftionable  that  they  fo  far 
may  decide  upon  the  law  as  well  as  fait  ;  fuch  a  verdift 
necefl'arily  involving  both.  For  this,  there  is  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Littleton  hirnfelf,  who  writes,  that,  ‘  If  the  inqueft 
will  take  upon  them  the  knowledge  of  the  law  upon  the 
matter,  they  may  give  their  verdift  generally,’  §.  368.  228, 
a.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  feems  clear,  that  questions 
of  law  generally,  and  more  properly,  belong  to  the  judges  ; 
and  that,  exclufively  of  the  fitnefs  of  having  the  law  ex¬ 
pounded  by  thofe  who  are  trained  to  the  knowledge  of  it 
by  long  Itudy  and  practice,  this  appears  from  various  con- 
iiderations.  Firft,  If  the  parties  litigating  agree  in  their 
fads,  the  caufe  can  never  go  to  a  jury,  but  is  tried  on  a 
demurrer;  it  being  a  rule,  apparently  without  exception, 
that  ifiues  in  law  are  ever  determined  by  the  judges,  and 
only  ifiues  of  faff  are  tried  by  a  jury.  1  Injl.  71.  b.  Se¬ 
condly,  Even  when  an  iffue  of  faft  is  joined,  and  conies 
before  a'jury  for  trial,  either  party,  by  demurring  to  evi¬ 
dence,  which  includes  an  admilfibn  of  the  faff  to  which 
the  evidence  applies,  may  fo  far  draw  the  caufe  from  the 
cognizance  of  the  jury  ;  for.  in  that  cafe  the  law  is  refer¬ 
red  for  the  decilion  of  the  court,  from  which  the  iffue  of 
the  fact  comes  ;  and  the  jury  is  either  difcharged,  or,  at 
the  utmoft,  only  afcertains  the  damages.  1  Injl.  72,  a. 
Thirdly,  The  jury  is  fuppofed  to  be  fo  inadequate  to  find¬ 
ing  out  the  law,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  judge  who 
prefides  at  the  trial  to  inform  them  what  the  law  is;  and, 
as  a  check  to  the  judge  in  the  difcharge  of  this  duty,  ei¬ 
ther  party  may,  under  ftat.  Weftm.  2.  c.  31,  make  his  ex¬ 
ception  in  writing  to  the  j  udge’s  direction,  and  enforce  its 
being  made  a  part  of  the  record,  foas  afterwards  to  found 
error  upon  it.  2  Injl.  426.  Fourthly,  The  jury  is  ever  at 
liberty  to  give  a  fpecial  verdict,  the  nature  of  which  is  to 
find  the  facts  at  large,  and  leave  the  conclufion  of  law  to 
the  judges  of  the  court  from  which  the  iffue  comes.  For¬ 
merly,  indeed,  it  was  doubted  whether  in  certain  cafes,  in 
which  the  iffue  was  of  a  very  limited  and  reftrained  kind, 
the  jury  was  not  bound  to  find  a  general  verdift  ;  but  the 
contrary  was  fettled  in  Dowman’s  cafe,  9  Co.  11,  b  ;  and  the 
rule  now  holds  both  in  criminal  and  civil  cafes  without 
exception.  1  Injl.  227,  b.  Fifthly,  Whilft  attaints,  which 
ftill  fubfilt  in  law,  were  in  ufe,  it  was  hazardous  in  a  jury 
to  find  a  general  verdift  where  the  cafe  was  doubtful,  and 
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they  were  apprifbd  of  it  by  the  judges ;  becaufe,  if  they 
miftook  the  law,  [againfi  the  direction  of  the  judge,]  they 
were  in  danger  of  an  attaint.  1  Injl.  228;  a.  Sixthly,  If 
the  jury  find  the  fails  fpecialiy,  and  add  their  conclufion 
as  to  the  lav/,  it  is  not  binding  on  the  judges  ;  but  they  have 
a  right  to  controul  the  verdict,  and  declare  the  law  as  they 
conceive  it  to  be.  At  leaft  this  is  the  language  of  fome 
molt  refpeitable  authorities.  Staunf.  P.  C.  165.  a.  Plowd. 

1 14.  a,  b.  4  Co.  42.  b.  Hal.  H.  P.  C.  i.  471,  6,  7.  ii.  302. 
Laftly,  The  courts  have  long  exercifed  the  power  of  grant¬ 
ing  new  trials  in  civil  cafes,  where  the /jury  finds  againft 
that  which  the  judge  trying  the  caufe,  or  the  court  at 
large,  holds  to  be  law;  or  where  the  jury  finds  a  general 
verdiil,  and  the  court  conceives  that  on  account  of  diffi¬ 
culty  of  law  there  ought  to  have  been  a  fpecial  one.  Hardw. 
26.  And  the  court  will  grant  fuch  new  trial,  even  a  fe- 
cond  and  a  third  time,  till  the  jury  gave  a  general  verdidt 
confonant  to  law  ;  or  a  fpecial  verdict,  on  which  the  court 
may  pronounce  the  lav/.  Tindal,  v.  Brown  1  Term  Rep.  167. 
And  though,  in  criminal  and  penal  cafes,  the  judges  do  not 
claim  fuch  adifcretion  againft  perlons  acquitted,  the  reafon 
prefumed  is  in  refpedt  of  the  rule,  nemo  bis punitur  autveocatur 
pro  eodem  deliflo ;  or  the  hardfhip  which  would  arife  from 
allowing  a  perfon  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  one  of¬ 
fence  ;  and,  if  this  be  fo,  it  only  fhows,  that  on  that  ac¬ 
count  an  exception  is  made  to  a  general  rule.  4  Comm.  361. 
2  Ld.  Raym.  1585.  2  Stra.  899.  4  Co.  40.  a.  V/idgale's  Max¬ 
ims,  695.  Upon  the  whole,  (fays  Mr.  Hargrave,)  the  re- 
fult  is,  that  the  immediate  and  direft  right  of  deciding 
upon  queftions  of  law  is  entrulted  to  the  judges  ;  that  in 
a  jury  it  is  only  incidental  ;  that,  in  the  exercife  of  this 
incidental  right,  the  latter  are  not  only  placed  under  the 
fuperintendance  of  the  former,  but  are,  in  fome  degree,  con- 
troulable  by  them  ;  and  therefore,  that,  in  all  points  of 
law  arifing  oh  a  trial,  juries  ought  to  fliow  the  moft  re- 
fpeftful  deference  to  the  advice  and  recommendation  of 
judges.  Nor  is  it  any  linall  merit  in  this  arrangement, 
that,  in  confequence  of  it,  every  perfon  accufed  of  a 
crime  is  enabled,  by  the  general  plea  of  Not  guilty,  to  have 
the  benefit  of  a  trial,  in  which  the  judge  and  jury  are  a 
check  upon  each  other.  1  Injl.  155,  a,  & c.  in  n." 

The  liudent  will  perceive  from  the  above  extraft,  that 
Mr.  Hargrave  admits  the  incidental  right  of  the  jury  to  de¬ 
termine  queltions  of  law  ;  in  which  he  goes  further  than 
the  writer  from  whom  the  fubfequent  long  quotation  is 
introduced.  Mr.  Wynne,  in  his  Euno'mus,  or  Dialogues 
concerning  the  Law  and  Conftitution  of  England,  Dial  3. 
§.  53,  &  feq.  examines  the  difpute  in  the  following  manner : 

“  All  that  may  here  be  faid  uporrthe  fubjedt  of  juries 
is  agreeable  to  the  eftablifhed  maxim  above  recognifed,  ad 
quajlionem  fafti,  &c.  This  is  the  fundamental  maxim  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  conftitution  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  max¬ 
im,  which  thofe  who  have  advanced  doctrines  againft  .the 
conftitution  have  ever  in  their  mouths.  Fundamental 
maxims  of  law  or  government  are  fo  plain  and  intuitive, 
that  every  body  underftands  them  ;  thofe  of  the  loweft  ca¬ 
pacity  make  them  their  ftandard  in  their  own  breafts  to 
judge  by.  And  therefore  they  who  would  lead  a  party  in 
a  wrong  caufe  with  fuccefs,  mult  do  it,  not  by  difputing 
fundamentals,  but  by  avowing  and  afterwards  perverting 
them.  This  feems  to  be  much  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  con- 
tefted  queftion. 

“  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  jury  are  judges,  the 
only  judges,  of  the  fadt  :  is  it  not  equally  within  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  maxim,  that  judges  only  have  the  competent  cog- 
nifance  of  the  law  ?  Can  it  be  contended  that  the  jury 
have,  in  reality,  an  adequate  knowledge  of  law  ;  or  that 
the  conftitution  ever  defigned  they  fliould  ?  Every  coun¬ 
try  village  has  its  jurors,  whom  nobody  will  fuppofe  to  ■ 
be  lawyers ;  and  it  is  from  the  generality  that  we  are  to 
form  our  notions  of  the  nature  of  a  jury,  as  the  law  has 
prefcribed  it ;  not  from  the  abilities  of  any  particular  man, 
or  any  particular  jury.  But  it  is  faid,  and  it  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  not  a  little  infilled  upon,  that  the  law  and  the  fafi  are 
often  complicated.  Then  it  is  the  province  of  the  judge  to- 
i  djltinguilh. 
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diftinguifti  them  ;  to  tell  the  jury,  that,  fuppofing  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  fuch  and  fuch  fails  were  done,  what  the  law  is 
in  fuch  circumftances.  This  is  an  unbiaffed  direction  ; 
this  keeps  the  province  of  judge  and  jury  diftinft  ;  the 
fails  are  left  altogether  to  the  jury  ;  and  the  law  does  not 
controul  the  faft,  but  arifes  from  it.  If  the  law  is  thought 
to  be  mjftaken,  the  direftion  of  the  judge  that  gave  it  may 
be  confidered  in  another  court ;  and,  if  it  is  miftaken,  the 
verdift  in  conformity  to  it  will  be  of  no  effect.  But  a 
verdift  cannot  be  complained  of  as  contrary  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  law  given  ;  it  can  fcarcely  be  concluded  it  is  ;  and 
the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  law  arifes  only  from  the  faft  ; 
and  the  jury  previoufly  find  the  fact  in  their  own  mind,  be¬ 
fore  they  couple  it  with  the  law  pronounced  from  the 
bench  to  make  up  their  verdift.  Every  verdict  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  law. and  fait;  but  the  law  and  the  fact  are  al¬ 
ways  diftinft  in  their  nature.  S ee  faugh.  14.6,  152. 

“  Littleton  and  his  commentator  have  been  made  advo¬ 
cates  on  this  occafion  j  and  have  been  thought  to  lay, 
though  at  the  peril  of  contradidting  themfelyes  an  hun¬ 
dred  times,  that  jurors  are  the  judges  of  the  law  as  well 
as  the  faft ;  in  the  paffage  already  repeatedly  cited  and  al¬ 
luded  to  ;  1  bifl.  228,  a  ;  ‘If  they  will  take  upon  them 
the  knowledge  of  the  law  upon  the  matter,  they  may  give 
their  verdidt  generally,  as  is  put  in  their  charge.’  See  2 
Ld.  Rnym.  1494.  Hardw.  16.  But  does  not  the  judge  be¬ 
tray  his  tru ft  in  not  telling  them  how  the  law  is  ?  If  he 
does  not  tell  them,  it  is  true-they  may  fuppofe  it  to  be  lb, 
and  find  accordingly  ;  if  he  does  tell  them  how  the  law 
is,  they  are  to  compare  the  fadt  with  the  law  ;  but  cannot 
of  their  own  head  fay  what  the  law  is.  The  law  is  never 
fubmitted  to  them,  as  part  of  their  inquiry.  Vaugk.  143. 
No  finding  can  in  general  be  complained  of,  as  againft  a 
judge’s  direftion,  but  as  againft  the  weight  of  evidence  ; 
and  in  that  cafe  the  remedy  is  well  known.  The  warrant 
of  commitment,  as  Hated  in  the  return  in  Bufhell’s  cafe, 
was  neverthelefs  exprefsly  granted  againft  the  jury,  for 
finding  contrary  to  the  dircElion  of  the  judge  in  a  matter  of  law. 
Which  part  of  the  return,  Vaughan,  C.J.  faid,  literally 
taken,  was  infignificant  and  not  intelligible  ;  and,  if  it  had 
any  meaning,  ftript  of  the  veil  and  colour  of  words,  was 
adireft  argument  for  the  abolition  of  the  form  of  trial  by 
jury  ;  becaufe  the  judge  in  fuch  cafe  muft  refolve  both  the 
law  and  the  faft.  True  it  is,  the  chief  juftice  does  there 
put  a  particular  cafe  of  a  jury  finding  againft  a  judge's  di¬ 
reftion,  which  in  general,  for  the  reafon  he  has  given,  is 
impoftible  ;  and  that  cafe  is,  where  the  judge  afks  the  jury 
previous  to  the  verdift,  How  they  find  fuch  a  particular 
thing  propounded  to  them  ?  If  on  their  giving  an  anfwer 
the  judge  adds,  Then,  as  you  agree  to  find  the  faft  fo,  the 
law  is  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant ;  and,  if  the  finding 
is  afterwards  contrary  to  what  he  declares,  they  do  in  that 
cafe  find  contrary  to  the  judge’s  direftion  in  matter  of  law. 
But,  in  that  cafe,  the  regular  order  of  proceeding  is  di- 
reftly  inverted  ;  the  judge  makes  them  find  a  particular 
faft  previous  to  his  declaration  of  the  law  j  whereas,  what 
Vaughan,  C.J.  calls  the  difcreet  and  lawful  afliftance  of  a 
judge  to  a  jury,  is  always  to  give  an  hypothetical  direftion 
to  the  jury  3  not  by  previoufly  having  their  anfwer  to  the 
faft,  and  thereupon  declaring  the  law  to  controul  their 
verdift;  but  to  leave  their  verdift  free,  by  faying,  If  you 
find  the  fad  fo  and  fo,  then  the  law  is  for  the  plaintiff ;  or, 
you  are  to  find  for  the  plaintiff ;  or  vice  vcrfa.  See  Vaugh. 
236,  143,  4.  _ 

“All  this  reafoning  fhows,  that  the  province  of  judge 
and  jury,  as  to  law  and  faft,  are  feparate  and  exclufive; 
that,  in  the  general  and  regular  form  of  proceeding,  it  is 
impoftible  for  a  verdift  to  be  faid  to  be  againft  a  direftion 
in  law;  but,  if  the  cafe  fhould  happen,  the  verdift  muft 
be  reftified  ;  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  it  appears  in  fuch 
a  cafe  the  jury  have  taken  upon  them  the  determination 
of  the  law-,  which  is  entirely  out  of  their  juril'diftion. 

“  Befides  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  feems  undenia¬ 
bly  to  appear,  that  juries  are  defigned  by  the  conftitution 
to  be  judges  of  the  faft  only,  and  not  of  the  law,  for  thefe 
reafons :  Firft,  Becaufe  the  contrary  fuppofition  is  againft 
Vol.  XL  No.  775. 
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the  plain  tenor  of  their  oath.  The  form  of  every  oath  ad- 
miniftered  in  a  court  of  juftice,  is  either  according  to  com¬ 
mon  law,  or  as  required  by  fame  aft  of  parliament.  3  Infl. 
165.  An  oath  ot  office  contains  a  fummary  description 
of  duty;  and  the  terms  of  a  jury’s  oath  are  fo  ftriftly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  faft  only,  that  they  do  by  the  ftrongeft  impli¬ 
cation  exclude  any  cognizance  of  the  law.  Every  juror, 
in  a  caufe,  is  enjoined  by  his  oath  ‘  well  and  truly  to  try 
the  ilfue  joined  between  the  parties,  and  a  true  verdift  to 
give  according  to  the  evidence.'  Now  to  confider  this  by 
parts.  1.  He  is  well  and  truly  to  try.  How  can  one  well 
and  truly  try  any  point  but  according  to  his  knowledge  ? 
Either,  as  has  been  contended,  according  to  his  own  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge,  or  according  <to  the  information  he 
meets  with  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  A  juror  may 
have  knowledge  of  both  kinds  as  to  the  faft  ;  but  it  is  not 
requifite  he  fliould  have  either  as  to  the  hw.  2.  The  oath 
direfts  the  jury  to  try  the  iffite  joined.  Tins  iffue  is  always 
a  faft  denied  on  one  fide,  and  affirmed  on  the  other  ;  where 
the  law  is  directly  in  difpute,  the  ilfue  (as  has  been  already 
repeatedly  obferved  in  the  remarks  on  the  ft^t.  32  Geo. 
III.  c.  60.)  goes  before  the  court,  and  not  at  all  before  a 
jury.  And,  though,  during  the  trial  of  an  ifi'ue  of  faft, 
points  of  law  do  very  often  incidentally  arife,  it  does  not 
follow  from  thence  that  they  are  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  jury;  any  more  than  dilputes  about  praftice,  the  com¬ 
petence  of  witneffes,  or  whether  fuch  and  fuch  evidence 
is  admiflible  ;  which  do  as  often  arife  in  the  courfe  of  a 
trial,  and  were  never  contended  to  belong  to  the  jury. 
The  law,  therefore,  becaufe  it  arifes  out  of  the  faft,  and 
becaufe  in  the  end  it  is  to  govern  it,  does  not,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  appertain  to  the  jury,  if  from  other  considerations 
it  appears  to  be  improper.  3.  What  can  be  meant  by  a 
true  verdiEl  ?  Truth,  both  philofophers  and  lawyers  will 
refer  to  faft,  rather  than  opinion  about  law ;  when  it  is 
referred  to  opinion,  we  mean  the  agreement  of  a  propo¬ 
sition  with  our  own  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  others.  But 
how  thofe  who  have  fuch  faint  and  imperfect  ideas  as 
jurors  have  of  law,  can  dil'cern  this  agreement,  or  judge 
of  the  truth,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  every  reafoning  man  muft  be 
at  a  lofs  to  determine.  4.  But,  to  exclude  the  poffibility 
of  a  doubt  in  this  queftion,  their  oath  does  not  only  direct 
them  to  find  the  truth,  but  tells  them  what  rule  or  mea- 
fure  they  are  to  go  by  in  their  enquiry.  They  are  to  find 
a  true  verdid,  according  to  the  evidence.  This  branch  of  the 
oath,  which  governs  the  whole,  can  be  applied  only  to  the 
faft.  The  faft  only  is  in  evidence  ;  and  consequently  the 
lawq  not  being  in  evidence,  is  not  before  them.  See  Vaugk . 
143.  Thus  in  the  cleared  terms  does  the  oath  limit  and 
define  their  duty. 

“  But,  Secondly,  in  the  courfe  and  management  of  X 
trial,  other  perfons  are  likewife  under  an  oath,  and  have 
duties  incumbent  on  them  alfo.  Now,  without  looking 
into  the  oath  of  a  judge,  it  will  be  eafily  underftood  to  be 
inconfiftent  with  his  duty  and  his  oath  to  be  a  mere  ci¬ 
pher  on  the  bench.  A  judge  however  will  be  little  more 
than  a  cipher,  either  if  Ire  fits  and  fays  nothing,  or  if  what 
he  does  fay  is  to  go  for  nothing.  The- jury’s  ignorance 
of  law  makes  it  neceffary  for  the  judge  to  tell  them  what 
the  law  is  in  the  cafe  before  them  ;  but  he  tells  it  them 
furely  to  very  little  purpofe,  if  they  think  themfelves  af¬ 
terwards  at  liberty  to  determine  otherwife. 

“  Other  arguments  there  are  alfo  which  deferve  to  have 
weight  on  this  queftion,  drawn  from  the  forms  of  pleading 
and  the  general  frame  of  records;  than  which  none  per¬ 
haps  can  be  produced  more  worthy  to  be  relied  on.  1. 
It  is  well  known  in  conftant  experience,  that,  by  the  mode 
of  drawing  a  demurrer,  the  matter  in  debate  is  referred  al¬ 
together  to  the  deciiion  of  the  court,  and  in  reality  never 
does  go  before  a  jury.  By  a  demurrer,  the  bare  law  is  in 
queftion  ;  the  fait  being  conftantly  admitted,  if  clearly  ex- 
prefl'ed.  The  reafon  of  admitting  the  faft  in  that  cafe 
feems  to  be,  that  without  fuch  confeffion  of  the  faft  the 
court  have  no  ground  to  go  upon  ;  for  the  law  in  every 
cafe  arifes  from  the  faft.  The  cafe  then  muft  really  exift 
before  the  legality  of  it,  as  to  circumftances,  can  be  deter- 
7  A  mined. 
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mined.  But,  if  a  matter  where  the  law  only  is  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  never,  nor  can  in  its  nature  be,  fent  to  a  jury,  it 
proves  almolt  to  a  demonftration,  that  the  jury  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  bare  law.  2.  Nor  is  the  argument  to  be 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  a fpecial  verdict  of  lefs  force  on 
this  occafion.  The  ignorance  of  the  jury  as  to  the  law  in 
the  cafe,  and  their  reference  to  the  court,  is  the  conftant 
language  of  a  fpecial  verdiCt.  Not  that  the  jury  can  in 
reality  be  fuppofed  more  ignorant  of  the  law  arifing  in 
fuch  a  cafe  than  they  are  in  a  thonfand  others,  where  all 
is  concluded  under  a  general  verdict.  Indeed,  in  that  light, 
the  common  juries  are  now  much  improved  in  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  law,  there  being  very  few  inftances  of  their 
expreffing  their  doubts  in  fpecial  verdiCts  at  this  day. 
The  reafon  of  having  fpecial  verdicts  was,  at  all  times, 
in  order  to  have  the  point  of  law  Solemnly  determined, 
and  remain  on  record  ;  without  which,  in  many  cafes,  no 
writ  of  error  could  have  been  brought  in  former  times, 
mor  the  point  referved  for  the  consideration  of  the  court. 
The  ufage  of  fating  a  cafe,  and  having  a  general  verdiEl , 
S'ubjeCt  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  afterwards  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  cafe,  is  an  invention  of  the  late  times  ; 
and  is  found  in  practice  to  be  lefs  expenfive,  and  to  an- 
fwer  to  the  parties  as  well  as  a  fpecial  verdict.  But  the 
cafe  Stated,  and  the  fpecial  verdiEl,  are  equally  proofs  of 
what  is  here  contended  for,  by  exprefsly  leaving  the  law 
to  the  court  for  their  determination. 

“  The  profelfed  patrons  of  the  right  of  the  jury  to  be 
judges  of  law  have  principally  applied  their  doCtrine,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  to  the  cafe  of  libels  ;  but  they 
were  aware  that  the  conclusion  would  be  general,  though 
the  cafe  w'as  particular  5  becaufe  the  right  of  the  juries  to 
determine  the  law  in  the  cafe  of  libels,  could  only  be  a 
confequence  of  their  right  to  find  the  law  in  other  cafes. 
There  Seems  to  be  this  fatality  that  has  in  practice  attend¬ 
ed  the  cafe  of  libels,  that  the  law  and  the  fact  have  not 
been  always  accurately  distinguished  ;  and  perhaps,  in  fe¬ 
verish  times,  fome  particulars  have  been  contended  for  as 
implications  of  law,  which  ought  rather  to  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  faCts,  and  left  to  the  jury.  [An  evil,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  only  one,  in  fome  meafure  guarded  againft  by  the 
construction  put  on  the  Slat.  32  Geo.  III.  c.  60.  mention¬ 
ed  at  the  beginning  of  this  difeuffion.] 

“  It  teems  however  univerfally,  that  any  aftion,  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  agents,  and  every  other  circumstance  under 
which  that  action  was  done,  are  equally  faEls,  and  as  fuch 
cognizable  by  a  jury  ;  but,  whether  that  aCtion,  under  all 
the  circumftances  in  which  it  has  been  admitted  or  proved 
to  have  been  done,  is  a  crime  or  not,  is  what  the  law  alone 
tan  determine ;  and  the  judges,  whofe  brealts  are  the  depo¬ 
sitories  of  the  law,  alone  can  pronounce.  Otherwise  it  is 
evident  the  quality  of  human  aCtions,  more  efpecially  of 
thofe  that  are  in  theinfeives  indifferent,  and  have  been  de¬ 
fined  by  fociety  alone,  would  be  referred,  not  only  to  a 
very  variable  Standard,  but  an  incompetent  one.  Apply  this 
particularly  to  the  cafe  of  libels,  and  the  leaSl  reflection 
will  be  fufficient  to  Show,  that  the  power  and  province  of 
juries  is  the  fame  in  cafe  of  libels  as  in  every  other  cafe. 
And  that  in  no  cafe  whatever  a  jury  has,  in  its  nature,  a 
cognizance  of  law,  though  by  accident  the  law  may  have 
been  Sometimes  left  to  them." 

Yet  there  are  fome  arguments  in  favour  of  the  jury’s 
Tight,  as  relating  to  criminal  cafes,  which  feem  not  anfwer- 
ed  by  the  remarks  arifing  from  the  conduct  of  civil  caufes. 
In  the  firft  place,  their  oath  is,  that  they  Shall  “  well  and 
truly  try,  and  a  true  deliverance  make,  between  our  fove- 
jeign  lord  the  king  and  the  prifoner  whom  they  have  in 
charge,  and  a  true  verdiCt  give  according  to  the  evidence.” 
Now  it  is  not  exprefied  what  they  Shall  try  ;  it  is  therefore 
inferred,  that  the  whole  of  the  cafe  is  Submitted  to  their 
determination.  But,  we  muff  recolleCt  that,  in  this  as  in 
all  cafes,  an  ijfue  is  joined,  between  the  king  and  the  pri¬ 
soner,  of  Not  guilty,  and  Guilty.  The  verdiCt  according 
to  the  evidence  muft  be  therefore  on  the  ijfue,  as  in  all 
other  cafes  5  and  the  fa&  only,  not  the  law ,  is  Submitted  to 
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the  consideration  of  the  jury.  Some  doubt  has  arifen  on 
the  word  deliverance-,  whether  it  applies  to  delivering  the 
verdict ;  to  the  deliverance  of  the  culprit  from  his  charge 
and  imprifonment ;  or  whether  it  does  not  Simply  mean  a 
true  deliberation  on,  and  consideration  of,  the  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  to  them  ;  which  latter  is  the  fenfe  moil  approved 
by  legal  writers  and  historians  oil  the  fubjeCt.  If  indeed 
it  does  apply  to  the  deliverance  of  the  prifoner,  Still  it 
muft  be  true  deliverance,  on  proof  of  his  innocence,  or  ra¬ 
ther  on  failure  in  the  proof  of  his  guilt. 

Another  argument,  which  at  firft  bears  the  appearance 
of  more  weight  than  thofe  juft  mentioned,  though  it  has 
not  been  frequently  relied  on,  is  this :  That,  from  the 
very  nature  and  words  of  the  verdict,  the  jury  are  consti¬ 
tuted  judges  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  faCt,  in  criminal 
cales.  That  the  words  Guilty  or  Not  guilty  do  not 
merely  afeertain  the  commiffion  or  non-commiftion  of 
any  indifferent  faCt ;  but  the  commiflion  of  a  criminal 
faCl ;  or  the  being  free  from  any  crime,  as  the  fail  is 
not  done,  or  as  the  faCt  though  done  were  lawful,  or 
performed  without  any  illegal  or  criminal  intention.  That 
therefore  the  jurj  in  terms  decide,  by  their  verdiCt,  not 
only  on  the  perpetration  of  the  faCt,  but  on  the  crimina¬ 
lity  annexed  to  it ;  Since,  if  the  faCt  be  not  criminal,  no 
guilt  is  incurred  5  and  therefore  the  verdiCt  of  Guilty 
would  be  falfe,  and  of  Not  guilty  nonfenfical ;  no  guilt 
attaching  to  a  praife-worthy,  an  indifferent,  or  an  inno¬ 
cent,  aCt.  Two  anfwers  fuggeft  tliemielves:  One,  that  the 
language  in  which  alone  the  jury  can  deliver  a  general 
verdiCt,  according  to  the  rules  positively  preferibed  to 
them  by  law,  at  ail  events  allows  the  faff  charged  to  be 
criminal  as  far  as  the  judgment  or  discretion  ot  the  jury 
on  that  queftioa  can  be  exercifed,  whatever  may  be  the 
fubfequent  decifion  of  the  court.  The  Second,  that  the 
language  of  the  verdiCt,  interpreted  according  to  the 
rules  of  law,  of  practice,  and  of  common  fenfe,  is  this — 
“Guilty,  if  the  faCt,  with  which  the  prifoner  is  charged, 
be  Sufficiently  Stated,  and  is  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.”  And  that  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
verdiCt  of  guilty,  the  right  of  the  court  to  arreft  the  judg¬ 
ment,  in  cafe,  on  irifpettion  of  the  record,  they  are  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  faCt  charged  is  no  crime,  or,  if  a' crime,  is 
defectively  charged,  is  undeniable  proof.  This  right  of 
the  court  to  decide  the  law  in  the  event  of  a  verdiCt  of 
guilty  is  recognized  by  ftat.  32  Geo.  III.  c.  60.  already  fo 
often  cited. 

Still  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  jury,  by  a  verdiCt  of 
Not  guilty,  have  a  right  to  decide  the  law.  But  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  confounding  the  terms  right  and  power  has  already 
been  noticed  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that,  though  nineteen 
juries  were  fucceffively  to  acquit  nineteen  defendants  on 
a  charge  of  publishing  the  fame  libel,  their  verdiCts  could 
never  be  produced  as  precedents  in  law,  that  a  twentieth 
perfon  might  not  be  indicted  for  the  fame  libel,  and  found 
guilty  by  a  twentieth  jury.  An  instance  occurred  very 
lately,  wherein  the  proprietors  of  the  Examiner,  a  London 
newl’paper,  were  tried  for  a  libel  and  acquitted  ;  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  Stamford  News  was  tried  at  Lincoln  af- 
fiS’es  for  publishing  the  Same  libel,  was  convicted,  and  is 
now  (Dec.  1811)  fuffering  imprifonment  for  the  fame. 
To  put  the  cafe  Itill  Stronger;  it  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
common  circumftance,  that,  where  feveral  criminals  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  fame  indictment,  they  fever  in  their  chal¬ 
lenges,  and  are  therefore  tried  Separately  ;  but  it  was  ne¬ 
ver  imagined  that  the  conviction  or  acquittal  of  one  had 
the  leaft  effeCt  upon  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  others.  Whereas  the  decifion  of  the  court,  on  an 
indictment,  that  the  faCt  charged  in  it  as  a  crime  was  not 
fuch,  or  was  defectively  charged,  would  quafh  the  whole 
indictment  againlt  all ;  and  be  a  precedent  for  arrefting 
the  judgment  on  any  fubfequent  conviction,  or  indict¬ 
ment  under  the  fame  circumltances. — And  why  ?  Clearly 
becaufe  in  one  cafe  the  mere  faCt  is  decided,  as  relates  to 
the  individual  accnied  ;  in  the  other  the  queltion  of  law, 
as  relates  to  the  crime  charged. 

After 
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After  thefe  ftrong  legal  arguments,  the  reader  may  not  be 
difpleafed  to  perufea  few  Ihort  extracts  on  this  difficult  fub- 
ject  from  fir  Richard  Phillips’s  publication,  fo  often  quoted 
in  this  article.  “  Juries  fliould  liften  with  attention  to  the 
judge’s  expofition  of  the  law',  and  they  fliould  hear  with  re- 
fpeit  his  obfervations  on  the  evidence;  although  to  decide 
on  the  evidence  is  not  his  bu.ffiiefs, but  theirs  ;  yet  his  pro- 
feffion,  rank,  experience,  and  office,  demand  their  attention, 
and  a  reafonable  degree  of  deference.  The  jury  are  to  de¬ 
cide  on  their  own  convidl ions,  in  regard  to  the  facts  adduced 
in  evidence,  combined  with  the  information  given  them  by 
the  judge,  relative  to  the  bearings  of  the  law  on  the  cafe. 
It  is  not  an  ejjenlial  part  of  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  fum  up  the 
evidence ;  but  his  reafonings  ought  to  be  received  refpeft- 
fully,  yet  not  without  great  referve  and  jealoufy  (if  wholly 
on  one  fide),  the  jury  being,  by  the  conftitution,  the  foie 
judges  of  the  evidence.  Nothing  but  grofs  ignorance  in 
a  jury,  palpable  inattention,  or  incapacity  to  take  notes 
of  the  evidence,  can  render  fuch  interference  neceffary. 
Juries  are  bound  by  refpeft  to  themfelves,  and  by  their  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  country,  to 
difcountenance  all  partial  obfervations  of  the  judge  on  the 
evidence.  With  reference  to  the  bearings  of  the  law, 
judges  cannot,  however,  be  too  explicit,  or  juries  too  at¬ 
tentive.  They  are  unavoidably  ignorant  of  law,  and  in 
this  refpeft  muft  receive  inftru&ion  from  the  judge,  and 
rely  on  his  knowledge  and  perfpicacity  for  fo  much  of 
their  verdiCl  as  involves  a  mixture  of  the  law  with  the  faft. 
The  obfervations  of  the  council  on  both  fides  cannot  fail 
to  affift  them  in  acquiring  legal  views  of  the  queftion  be¬ 
fore  them ;  but  the  judge  is  an  authority  on  which  they  are 
hound  to  rely  ;  and,  if  he  does  his  duty  ably  and  completely, 
there  will  be  few  occafions  for  fubfequently  difputing  the 
verdict  of  an  honeft  and  fenfible  jury. 

“There  is  in  many  cafes  a  pure  queftion  of  law,  which 
can  never  depend  on  any  general  principles,  but  muft  be 
governed  by  certain  fixed  and  arbitrary  rules,  to  be  col¬ 
lected  from  former  decifions;  and  the  judge  alone  is  com¬ 
petent  to  determine  how  far  thefe  are  or  are  not  applicable 
to  the  particular  cafe. 

As  neighbours  of  the  parties,  juries  are  often  more 
competent  to  decide  than  judges ;  they  are  alfo  more  in 
number,  and  they  are  bound  by  their  particular  oath  in 
each  caufe.  Again,  the  aficendancy  of  their  influence  ex¬ 
cites  no  public  jealoufy;  becaufe  the  fame  fel  of  jurymen 
are  feldom  on  a  jury  ;  while  the  permanent  afcendancy  of 
a  judge  would  be  fufpicious  and  dangerous.  If  a  judge 
agree  with  the  jury,  the  interpofition  of  his  opinion  is  ule- 
lefs  ;  and,  if  he  differs  from  them,  it  is  unneceffary  to  give 
his  opinion  ;  becaufe  the  jury  cannot  help  feeing  with 
their  own  eyes,  and  they  are  bound  by  their  oaths  ,to  de¬ 
cide  on  their  own  convictions.  Further,  if  a  jury  were  at¬ 
tainted  for  giving  a  falfe  verdidt,  it  would  be  no  valid  plea 
'of  innocence,  or  bar  of  the  penalties  of  conviction,  that 
they  followed  the  direction  of  the  judge,  and,  from  fenti- 
ments  of  courtefy  and  deference,  yielded  their  own  opi¬ 
nions  to  the  more  enlightened  judgment  of  the  court. 

“If  judges  were  religioufly  to  refrain  from  giving  a  co¬ 
lour  to  the  evidence,  nothing  could  be  more  definable  to 
the  jury  than  to  have  it  fully  recapitulated  from  the  bench  ; 
but,  if  a  judge  interpofe  his  own  opinion  (and  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  avoid  doing  fo),  it  is  likely  to  make  an  impro¬ 
per  impreffion  on  the  jury,  becaufe  it  is  mod  unpleafant 
to  jurymen  to  give  a  verdifl  in  apparent  variance  with 
the  expreffed  opinion  of  the  judge  ;  and,  when  a  juryman 
feels  doubtful,  he  is  apt  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  judge, 
and  excufe  himfelf  to  his  own  confcience,  by  relting  on 
that  opinion  rather  than  on  his  own  convidtion,  or,  what 
is  worfe,  rather  than  take  any  trouble  to  inveftigate  the 
fubjedl. 

“  I  am  aware  that  judges  will  continue  tenacious  in  re- 
•  gard  to  a  practice  which  has  been  fanetioned  by  long  cuf- 
tom,  and  which  conftantly  adds  to  their  influence  ;  but,  as 
■I  deprecate  every  fpecies  of  foreign  interference  in  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  juries  relative  to  the  caufe  before  them,  I  do  not 
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conceive  that  a  practice  which  interferes  vitally  with  the 
independent  and  unbiafled  exercife  of  their  functions, 
ought  to  efcape  obfervation.  After  all,  it  would  beafa- 
lutary,  if  it  could  be  rendered  an  inoffenfive,  practice ;  and, 
were  judges  to  determine  to  recapitulate  the  evidence, 
without  didlating  their  own  opinions,  they  would  com- 
mendably  affift  juries,  and  indicate  a  degree  of  refpedt  for 
the  independence  of  trial  by  jury,  and  for  public  opinion, 
highly  honourable  to  themfelves.  Judges  are  too  good  lo¬ 
gicians  to  miftake  thefe  obfervations  on  an  unconjlitutional 
praElice,  and  on  an  occafional  abule  of  their  privileges,  for 
an  imputation  on  their  general  conduft.  I  have  heard  at 
leaft  five  hundred  charges  to  juries,  and  I  confefs  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  have  been  models  of  found  realoning  and 
judicial  eloquence  ;  and  I  never  heard  a  fcore  to  which  an 
objeffion  could  have  been  juftified.  I  believe  alfo,  I  ve¬ 
rily  and  fincerely  believe,  that  there  are  not  more  able  and 
upright  men  exifting  than  the  judges  of  England.  Their 
education,  their  experience,  their  habits  of  life,  and  their 
office,  entitle  them  to  profound  refpeft.  But,  during  a 
trial  by  jury,  it  muft  never  be  forgotten,  without  any  per- 
fonal  difparagement  to  them,  that,  by  the  conftitution, 
they  are  but  legal  afl'ijlants  of  the  jury  -,  that  the  jury  are 
primary,  and  that  judges  are  fecondary  ;  that  it  is  the  jury 
who  are  to  examine,  try,  and  decide  totally  and  finally  ; 
and  that  the  foie  and  only  duty  of  the  judge  is  clearly 
and  fully  to  ftate  the  law  as  it  may  hypothetically  bear  on 
any  kind  of  verdict  of  which  the  cafe  may  be  fuficeptible  , 
and,  after  the  verdidt,  to  aflign  the  legal  punifliment,  or 
pafs  the  judgment  of  the  law.”  To  conclude  ;  it  will 
doubtlefs  be  granted,  that  this  difpute  on  the  power,  pro¬ 
vince,  and  rights,  of  juries,  has  arifen  from  a  jealoufy,  on 
their  parts,  of  the  predilection  fuppofed  to  be  entertained  by 
judges  of  the  courts  of  law  in  favour  of  the  king’s  pre¬ 
rogative;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  opinion  thole 
courts  entertain  that  juries  may  be  too  much  inclined  to 
ficreen  popular  offenders  from  the  punifhment  of  the  law. 

The  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the  few  relics  of  the  firft 
revolutionary  conftitutions  which  (till  exift  in  France  ;  if 
indeed  the  weak,  mutilated,  and  uncertain,  ftate  to  which 
it  is  reduced  deferves  the  name  of  exiftence.  What  then 
is  the  charge  againft  this  inftitution,  on  the  pretence  of 
which  Bonaparte  has  aflailed,  and,  we  may  add,  over¬ 
thrown  it?  M.  Faber  (Internal  State  of  France,  juft  pub- 
li  filed )  replies,  “  Becaufe  it  leans  to  the  fide  of  mercy; 
becaufe  it  rather  abfolves  the  guilty  than  condemns  the 
innocent.” — “  Such  (he  proceeds  to  fay)  was  the  light  in 
which  Bonaparte  chofe  to  view  the  trial  by  jury.  It  is 
true  that  crimes  of  every  kind  were  committed  in  France 
with  alarming  audacity  ;  but  the  government,  inftead  of 
feeking  the  caufes  of  this  general  deluge  of  vice  in  the 
public  indigence  and  a  continual  ftate  of  warfare,  thought 
fit  to  impute  them  to  the  juries,  and  lay  them  to  the 
charge  of  their  humanity.”  Laboured  fpeeches  were  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  tribunate,  exaggerating  every  fpecies  of 
objection  to  the  obnoxious  inftitution  ;  and,  “  to  obviate 
the  danger  that  might  arife  from  it  to  a  new  order  of 
things,”  a  law  was  at  length  palled,  velting  in  tribunals  of 
exception  the  cognizance  of  all  crimes  to  which  a  political 
colouring  could  be  given.  Thus  the  trial  by  jury  is  en¬ 
tirely  laid  alide  in  all  cafes  wherein  the  government  is 
concerned. 

For  further  matter  incidental  to  the  duty  and  office  of 
a  jury,  fee  the  articles  Trial  and  Verdict. 

JU'RYMAN,  f.  One  who  is  impanelled  on  a  jury. — 
No  judge  was  known,  upon  or  off  the  bench,  to  ufe  the 
leaft  infinuation  that  might  affedt  the  interefts  of  any  one 
Angle  juryman,  much  lefs  of  a  whole  jury.  Swift. 

The  hungry  judges  foon  the  fentence  fign. 

And  wretches  hang  tha.t  jurymen  may  dine.  Pope. 

JU'RYMAST,  f  [It  feems  to  be  properly  duree  mafl , 
mat  cle  duree,  a  malt  made  to  laft  for  the  prefent  occation.] 
So  the  feamen  call  whatever  they  fet  up  in  the  room  of  a 
malt  loft  in  a  fight  or  by  a  llorm ;  being  fome  great  yard 
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which  they  put  down  into  the  Rep  of  that  loft  matt:,  fatt¬ 
ening  it  into  the  partners,  and  fitting  to  it  the  mizen  or 
fbme  fmaller  yard  with  fails  and  ropes,  and  with  it  make 
a  ffiift  to  fail  for  a  time. 

JUR'ZEC,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minfk  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Rohaczow. 

JUS,  f.  [Latin.]  Law  ;  right;  equity;  authority  and 
rule.  Lit.  Did. 

Jus  Accrescendi,  the  right  of  furvivorfliip  between 
joint-tenants.  See  Joint-tenant,  p.  238. 

Jus  Anglorum;  The  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  Welt 
Saxons,  in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy,  by  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  for  a  long  time  governed,  and  which  were  pre¬ 
ferred  before  all  others,  were  termed  Jus  Anglorum. 

Jus  Civile,  amongll  the  Romans,  lignifted  no  more 
than  the  interpretation  given  by  the  learned  of  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables;  though  the  phrafe  now  extends  to 
the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Roman  laws. 

Jus  Civitatis,  fignifies  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
which  entitled  thofe  perfons  who  had  obtained  it  to  molt 
of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  It  differs  from  Jus 
Quiritum,  which  extended  to  all  the  advantages  which  a 
free  native  of  Rome  was  entitled  to.  The  difference  is 
much  the  fame  as  betwixt  denization  and  naturalization 
with  us. 

jus  Corona,  the  right  of  the  crown;  and  it  is  part 
of  the  law  of  England,  though  it  differs  in  many  things 
from  the  general  law  relating  to  the  fubjefit.  i  Injl.  15. 
The  king  may  purchase  lands  to  him  and  his  heirs,  but 
he  is  Tei led  thereof  in  jure  corona  ;  and  all  the  lands  and 
poffeflions  whereof  the  king  is  thus  leiled  lhall  follow  the 
crown  in  defcents,  See.  See  King. 

Jus  Deliberandi,  in  Scots  law,  that  right  which  an 
heir  has  by  law  of  deliberating  for  a  certain  time  whether 
he  will  reprelent  his  predecelfor. 

Jus  Devolutum,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  of  the  church, 
of  prefenting  a  minifter  to  a  vacant  parilh,  in  cafe  the  pa¬ 
tron  lhall  neglect  to  ufe  that  right  within  the  time  limited 
by  law. 

jus  Duflicatum,  where  a  man  hath  the  poffeffion  as 
well  as  property  of  any  thing.  Brad.  lib.  trad.  4.  c.  4. 
2  Comm.  189. 

Jus  Gentium,  the  Law  of  Nations.  The  law  by  which 
kingdoms  and  focieties  in  general  are  governed. 

Jus  Habendi  Si  Retinendi,  right  to  have  and  retain 
the  profits,  tithes,  and  offerings,  See.  of  a  rectory  or  par- 
fonage.  Hughes's  Parfons'  Law,  188. 

Jus  H/ereditatis,  the  right  or  law  of  inheritance. 
See  Descent. 

Jus  Honorarium,  was  a  name  given  to  thofe  Roman 
laws  which  were  made  up  of  edicts  of  the  fupreme  magil- 
trates,  particularly  the  praetors. 

Jus  Imaginis,  was  the  right  of  ufing  piftures  and  fta- 
tues  amongll  the  Romans,  and  had  fome  refemblance  to 
the  right  of  bearing  a  coat  of  arms  amongll  us.  This  ho¬ 
nour  was  allowed  to  none  but  thofe  whofe  anceitors  or 
themfelves  had  borne  fome  curule  office,  that  is,  had  been 
Curuie  asdile,  cenfor,  praetor,  or  conful.  The  ule  of  lla- 
tues,  See.  which  this  right  gave,  was  the  exhibiting  them 
in  funeral  proteffions,  Sec. 

Jus  Liberor.um,  a  privilege  granted  to  fuch  perfons 
in  ancient  Rome  as  had  three  children,  by  which  they  were 
exempted  from  all  troublefome  offices.  The  fame  exemp¬ 
tion  was  granted  to  any  perfon  who  lived  in  other  parts 
of  Italy,  having/onr  children;  and  thofe  that  lived  in  the 
provinces,  provided  they  had  Jive  (or  as  fome  lay  /even) 
children,  were  entitled  to  the  lame  immunities. 

Jus  Mariti,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  the  hulband  ac¬ 
quires  to  his  wife’s  moveable  ellate,  in  virtue  of  the  mar¬ 
riage. 

Jus  Papirianum,  the  laws  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and 
other  kings  of  Rome,  collefled  into  a  body  by  Sextus  Pa- 
pirius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the  Proud  ; 
which  accounts  for  the  name. 

Jus  Patronatus,  a  commiffion  granted  by  the  biffiop 
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to  fome  perfons,  ufually  his  chancellor,  and  others  of 
competent  learning,  to  inquire  who  is  the  rightful  patron 
of  a  church.  If  two  patrons  prelent  their  clerks,  the  bi¬ 
ffiop  (hall  determine  who  lhall  be  admitted  by  right  of  pa¬ 
tronage,  See.  on  commiffion  of  inquiry  of  ftx  clergymen, 
and  lix  laymen,  living  near  to  the  church;  who  are  to  in¬ 
quire  on  articles  as  a  jury.  Whether  the  church  is  void  ? 
Who  prefented  lalt?  Who  is  the  rightful  patron?  &c. 
But,  if  coparceners  feverally  prefent  their  clerks,  the  bi¬ 
ffiop  is  not  obliged  to  award  a  jus  patronatus,  becaule  they 
prefent  under  one  title  ;  and  are  not  in  like  cafe  where 
two  patrons  prefent  under  feveral  titles.  5  Re p.  102.  1  Injl. 
1 16.  The  awarding  a  jus  patronhtus  is  not  of  neceffity, 
but  at  the  pleafure  of  the  ordinary,  for  his  better  infor¬ 
mation  who  hath  the  right  of  patronage ;  for,  if  he  will  at 
his  peril  take  notice  of  the  right,  he  may  admit  the  clerk 
of  either  of  the  patrons,  without  a  jus  patronatus.  1  Leon. 
168.  A  biffiop  may  award  a  jus  patronatus  with  a  folemn 
premonition  to  all  perfons,  quorum  interejl,  &c.  Where  he 
knows  not  who  is  the  patron,  to  give  notice  of  an  avoid¬ 
ance  by  deprivation,  Sec.  Hob.  318.  This  inquiry  by  jus 
patronatus  is  to  excufe  the  ordinary  from  being  a  dilturber. 
3  Comm.  246. 

jus  Possession  is,  a  right  of  feifin  or  poffeffion;  and  a 
parfon  hath  a  right  to  the  poffeffion  of  the  church  and 
glebe,  for  he  hath  the  freehold ;  and  is  to  receive  the  pro¬ 
fits  to  his  own  ufe.  Par/.  Law,  188. 

Jus  Presentations,  the  right  of  the  patron  of  pre¬ 
fenting  his  clerk  unto  the  ordinary  to  be  admitted,  in- 
llituted,  and  indufted,  into  a  church.  See  Advowson. 

Jus  Preventions,  in  Scots  law,  the  preferable  right 
or  jurifdiftion  acquired  by  a  court,  in  any  caufe  to  which 
other  courts  are  equally  competent,  by  having  exercifed 
the  firft  aft  of  jurifdiftion. 

Jus  in  Re,  complete  and  full  right;  fuch  as  a  parfon 
acquires,  on  promotion  to  a  living,  who,  after  nomination 
and  inftitutio.n,  hath  corporal  poffeffion  delivered  to  him; 
for,  till  fuch  delivery  of  corporal  poffeffion,  he  had  only  jus 
in  rcm.  2  Comm.  312. 

Jus  Relicta,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  the  wife  has  in 
the  goods  in  communion,  in  cafe  of  the  previous  deceafe 
of  the  hulband. 

Jus  ad  Rem,  an  inchoate  and  imperfeft  right,  fuch  as 
a  parfon  promoted  to  a  living  acquires  by  nomination 
and  inftitution.  2  Comm.  312. 

JU'SERITZ,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into  the 
Oder  three  miles  north  of  Steinau. 

JUSHAB'ESED,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JUSHPOU'R,  a  circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Oiiffa,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Surgooja,  on  the  ealt  by 
a  part  of  Bahar,  on  the  fouth  by  the  circars  of  Gangpour 
and  Ruttunpour,  and  on  the  welt  by  Ruttunpour.  Odey- 
pour  appears  to  be  the  capital. 

JUSOFI'E,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hadf- 
jar,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  Perfian  Gulf.  Lat.  25. 
34.  N.  Ion.  50.  30.  E. 

JUS'QUIAME,  or  Jusouia'mus,  f.  One  of  the  names 
of  henbane.  See  Hyocsvamus. 

JUSSAW'HA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Moultan  i 
fourteen  miles  weft  of  Toulomba. 

JUS'SEL,  f.  [fromjw,  Lat.  broth.]  A  dilh  made  of 
feveral  forts  of  meat  minced  together. 

JUSS'EY,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diltridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone,  on  the 
Amance  :  twenty-one  miles  eaft  of  Langres,  and  fifteen 
north-weft  of  Vefoul.  Lat.  47.  49.  N.  Ion.  5.  59.  E. 

JUSSIEU'  (Antony  de),  a  phyfician  and  botanift,  was 
born  at  Lyons  in  1686.  He  became  a  doflor  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  faculty  of  Paris,  profeffor  of  botany  in  the  royal  gar¬ 
den,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  alfo  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Paris.  He 
died  in  1758.  Juffieu  was  the  difciple  and  fucceffor  of 
Tournefort,  whofe  fyitem  he  adopted  and  improved.  In 
1712  he  made  a  botanical  tour  into  Spain  and  Portugal, 
whence  he  imported  feveral  plants,  of  which  he  gave  dq- 
2  jfcnptjon® 
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fcriptions  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  enriched  the  fame  colleftion  with  various  other  bota¬ 
nical  papers,  of  which  one  of  the  moll  important  was  his 
account  of  the  Sitnarouba  bark,  and  its  ufe  in  the  dyfen- 
tery,  in  the  year  1729  and  1731.  He  published  feveral  fe- 
parate  works,  among  which  are,  j.  Eloge  de  M.  Fagon, 
avec  rHiiloiredu  Jardin  Royal  de  Paris,  &  une  Introduc¬ 
tion  a  la  Botanique,  1714.  2.  Difcours  fur  le  Progres  de 

la  Botanique,  1718.  3.  De  Analogia  inter  Plantas  &  Ani- 

jnalia,  1721.  He  edited  the  polthumous  papers  of  Barce- 
lier,  and  reduced  the  plants  obferved  by  him  to  the  Tour- 
nefortian  fyltem  ;  and  likewife  reprinted  the  Inltitutions 
of  Tournefort,  and  added  an  Introduction,  and  Life  of 
the  author. 

JUSSIEU'  (Bernard  de),  brother  to  the  preceding,  alfo 
a  phyfician  and  botanift,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1699.  He 
was  made  a  doCtorof  the  faculty  of  Paris  in  1728,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  place  of  botanical  demonftrator  in  the  royal  gar¬ 
den,  and  admiilion  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
was  an  excellent  botanift,  but  was  prevented  by  his  mo- 
defty  from  writing  much.  He  gave,  in  1725,  an  improved 
edition  of  Tournefort’s  Hiftoire  des  Plantes  qui  naiffent 
aux  Environs  de  Paris,  a  vols.  12010.  and  alfo  publilhed 
a  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  which  may  be  reared 
about  Paris,  1735.  He  communicated  a  few  botanical  pa¬ 
pers  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  are  printed  in  its 
Memoirs.  Bernard  was  confulted  by  Louis  XV.  on  the 
formation  of  a  botanical  garden  at  Trianon,  and  had  feve¬ 
ral  conferences  with  the  monarch,  who  exprelfed  great  ef- 
teem  for  him.  But,  as  his  modefty  did  not  permit  him  to 
afk  for  any  thing,  nothing  was  given  hint.,  not  even  the  reim¬ 
bursement  of  the  expence  of  his  journeys .  He  vifited  England, 
where  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
whence  he  carried  the  firft  plants  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
feen  in  France.  This  botanift  difcovered  by  his  experi¬ 
ments  the  manner  in  which  the  feminal  farina  of  plants  is 
made  to  explode  ;  and  alfo  confirmed  Peylfonel’s  opinion 
that  moft  corallines,  corals,  and  madrepores,  are  animal, 
and  not  vegetable,  productions.  He  publilhed  a  memoir 
of  the  efficacy  of  eau-de-luce  againft  the  bite  of  a  viper. 
He  palled  his  life  in  the  privacy  of  a  man  of  true  fcience, 
univerfally  efteemed  for  his  knowledge  and  virtues;  and 
died  in  1777. 

JUSSIEU'A,/.  [fo  named  by  Linnasus  from  Antony 
de  Juffieu.]  Tree-Primrose;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  decandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  caly- 
canthemae,  (onagrae,  JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx:  perianth  five- cleft,  fuperior,  fmall ;  leaflets  ovate, 
acute,  permanent.  Corolla:  petals  five,  roundiffi,  fpread- 
ing,  feffile.  Stamina:  filaments  ten,  filiform,  very  fnort; 
antherae  roundilh.  Piftillum:  germ  oblong,  inferior;  ftyle 
filiform  ;  ftigma  headed,  flat,  marked  with  five  ftreaks. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  oblong,  crowned,  five-celled,  gap¬ 
ing  at  the  corners.  Seeds  very  many,  difpofed  in  rows. — 
Ejfential  CharaBer.  Calyx  four  or  five  parted,  fuperior  ; 
petals  four  or  five.  Caplules  four  or  fiye  celled,  oblong, 
gaping  at  the  corners  ;  feeds  numerous,  minute.  Gartner 
remarks,  that  Ludwigia  indeed  differs  fufficiently  from 
this  genus  in  the  fabric  and  fituation  of  the  receptacle  of 
the  feeds,  but  that  the  diftinftion  between  Jufiieua  and 
Oenothera  is  merely  factitious  and  imaginary. 

Species.  1,  Juffieua  repens,  or  creeping  juffieua :  creep¬ 
ing;  flowers  five-petalled,  ten-ftamened  ;  leaves  ovate-ob¬ 
long.  Roots  Ample,  filiform,  Ihort.  Stem  branching, 
«reeping;  branches  long,  fubdivided,  divaricating,  fiome- 
what  fucculent,  round,  fmooth.  Leaves  on  ffiort  petioles, 
fcattered,  fmall,  blunt,  fpreading,  entire,  very  fmooth  ; 
with  fmaller  ones  in  the  axils.  Flowers  yellow,  fmall. 
Native  of  Jamaica,  in  moift  watery  places,  flowering  in 
the  fpring.  Browne  fays  it  is  frequent  in  the  low  lands 
about  Piaintain-garden  river. 

(3.  The  Indian  plant,  J.  adfeendens,  which  Hands  as  a 
diftinft  fpecies  in  Linnseus’s  Mantiffa,  has  herbaceous,  af- 
cending,  Ample,  even.  Items ;  leaves  petioled,  ovate-ob- 
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long,  even,  blunt ;  peduncles  one-flowered,  fhorter  than 
the  leaf;  but  thofe  of  the  fruit  the  length  of  the  leaf. 

2.  Juffieua  tenella,  or  tender  juffieua  :  fmooth,  flowers 
five-petalled  lubfeffile  ;  leaves  oppofite  linear-lanceolate* 
Stems  fmooth,  with  alternate  branches  5  leaves  quite  en¬ 
tire.  Native  of  Java. 

3.  Juffieua  Peruviana,  or  Peruvian  juffieua  :  upright, 
flowers  five-petalled,  peduncles  leafy.  Native  of  Lima. 

4.  Jufiieua  pubelcens,  or  hairy  jufiieua:  upright  villofe, 
flowers  five-petalled,  ten-ftamened,  feffile.  Stem  ulually 
brown,  ftrong,  four  or  five  feet  high,  having  feveral  hairy, 
red,  angular  branches,  thick  fet  on  every  fide  with  long 
narrow  hairy-nerved  leaves,  feveral  of  which  come  out  to¬ 
gether,  fome  larger,  fome  frpaller;  the  larger  three  inches 
long,  and  fcarcely  one  broad,  light-green,  downy  and  foft 
like  velvet.  Flowers  large,  yellow,  on  peduncles  half  an 
inch  in  length,  very  open.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

5.  Juffieua  fuffruticofa,  or  (hrubby  juffieua  :  upright, 
villole;  flowers  four-petalled,  eight-ftamened,  peduncled. 
This  rifes  with  a  ffirubby  (talk  near  three  feet  high,  and 
fends  out  feveral  fide-branches.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  fingly,  on  ffiort  peduncles;  the 
capfule  has  a  great  refemblance  to  cloves.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  October.  Lin¬ 
naeus  fets  it  down  as  a  native  of  India.  Miller  fays  it 
grows  naturally  at  Campeachy,  whence  the  feeds  were  fent 
him  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar. 

6.  Juffieua  eretta,  or  upright  red-ftalked  juffieua  :  up¬ 
right,  fmooth  ;  flowers  four-petalled,  eight-ftamened,  fef- 
file.  Root  annual.  Stem  from  two  to  four  feet  high, 
herbaceous,  very  much  branched,  four-cornered,  fmooth, 
reddiffi.  Branches  filiform,  quadrangular,  ereCt,  fubdi¬ 
vided,  pubefeent.  Flowers  abundant,  yellow,  fmall.  Ca¬ 
lyx  four-leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
fpreading,  ftriated  underneath,  fmooth.  Petals  four,  dif- 
tant,  ovate,  entire,  concave,  deciduous.  It  is  a  vernafc 
marfh-plant,  native  of  Jamaica,  and  others  of  the  Weft- 
India  iflands,  as  well  as  of  the  continent.  Thunberg, 
found  it  in  Japan,  and  alfo  in  Java  and  Ceylon  ;  but  in 
thefe  latter  places  always  with  narrower  leaves,  and  fub- 
peduncled  flowers  ;  whereas  this  plant  has  ufually  leaves- 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  feflile  flowers.  It  is  ffiowrv 
at  fig.  1  of  the  annexed  Plate. 

7.  Juffieua  inclinata,  or  inclined  juffieua  :  upright,- 
fmooth;  flowers  four-petalled,  eight-ftamened,  peduncled. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  upright,  and  wholly  fmootfu- 
Native  of  Surinam,  in.  marfhes  ;  found  there  by  C.  G» 
Dalberg. 

8.  Juffieua  oftovalvis,  or  eight-valved  juffieua ;  upright, 
flowers  four-petailed,  eight-ftamened,  peduncled;  caplules 
many-valved,  leaves  lanceolate.  Branches  almoft  upright, 
four-cornered,  pubefeent.  Native  of  South  America  and 
the  Weft  Indies;  in  marfhy  watery  places. 

9.  Juffieua  hirta,  or  hairy  juffieua  :  upright,  hirfute  ; 
flowers  four-petalled,  eight-ftamened;  leaves  ovate  acu¬ 
minate,  rough-haired  underneath.  This  is  a  ffirubby 
plant,  with  a  hifpid  Hem.  Native  of  South  America  and 
Jamaica. 

10.  Juffieua  onag.ra :  upright,  fmooth,  branching;  flow¬ 
ers  four-petalled,  eight-ftamened,  feflile  ;  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late.  This  has  a  branching  fmooth  (talk,  near  three  feet 
high,  with  leaves  on  ffiort  footftalks  ;  flowers  fmall  and 
yellow.  It  was  fent  to  Mr.  Miller  from  Carthagepa  by 
Dr.  Houftoun. 

11.  Juffieua  hirfuta,  or  hirfute  juffieua:  upright,  hir¬ 
fute,  ample ;.  flowers  five-petalled,  ten-ftamened,  feffile;. 
leaves  lanceolate.  This  rifes  with  fingle,  upright,  red,, 
ftalks,  three  feet  high,  hairy  and  channelled.  The  leaves 
ftand  nearer  together  than  in  any  cl  the  other  forts. 
Flowers  axillary,  towards  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  compoled 
of  five  large  yellow  petals  ;  caplules  an  inch  long.  Sent 
from  Vera  Cruz  by  Dr.  Houftoun.  His  fpecimen  is  in  fir 
Jofeph  Banks’s  Herbarium,  and  it  is  there  named  Juffieua 
elliptica. 

7  B  Propagation 
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Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fiiould  be  Town  early  in  the  fpring,  in  pots 
filled  with  a  foft  loaniy  foil,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed  ;  but,  as  thefe  feeds  often  lie  a  whole  year  in  the 
ground  before  they  vegetate,  the  earth  muft  be  kept  moift, 
and  the  glafies  of  the  hot-bed  (haded  in  the  heat  of  the 
day;  by  this  method  the  feeds  may  be  brought  foon  to 
vegetate.  When  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  final!  feparate 
pot,  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners’  bark,  where  they  (hould  be  (haded  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they 
(hould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ;  they  muft  alfo  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  but  it  muft  not  be  given 
to  them  in  too  great  plenty.  When  the  roots  of  the  plants 
have  filled  thefe  (mall  pots,  the  plants  (hould  be  removed 
into  others  a  iize  larger;  and,  if  the  plants  are  too  tall  to 
•ftand  under  the  frames  of  the  hot-bed,  they  (hould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  may  remain  to 
flower  and  perfeft  their  feeds;  for,  when  the  plants  rife 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  are  brought  forward  in  hot-beds, 
all  the  forts  will  flower  and  perfedi  their  feeds  the  fame 
year,  which  is  better  than  to  have  them  to  keep  through 
the  winter.  See  Iatropha. 

JUSS'ULENT,  adj.  [from  jus,  Lat.  broth.]  Sodden  ; 
fie  wed  in  broth. 

JUSS'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Yonne  :  five  miles  louth  of  Auxerre. 

JUSS'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Leman  :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Geneva. 

JUST,  adj.  \_jujlc,  Fr.  juflus,  Lat  ]  Upright;  incor¬ 
rupt;  equitable  in  the  diftribution  of  juftice. —  Men  are 
commonly  fo  jujl  to  virtue  and  goodnefs,  as  to  praife  it  in 
others,  even  when  they  do  not  praflife  it  themfielves. 
Tillotfon. 

Take  it,  while  yet  ’tis  praife,  before  my  rage 
Unfafely  jujl ,  break  loole  on  this  bad  age.  Dryden. 
Honed: ;  without  crime  in  dealing  with  others. — Jujl  ba¬ 
lances,  jujl  weights,  and  a  jujl  ephah.  Lev.  xix. — Some¬ 
times  with  of: 

Jujl  of  thy  word,  in  ev’ry  thought  fincere, 

Who  knew  no  wi(h  but  what  the  world  might  hear.  Pope. 

ExacV ;  proper;  accurate. — Soileau’s  numbers  are  excel¬ 
lent,  his  expreflions  noble,  his  thoughts  his  language 
pure,  and  his  fenle  clofe.  Dryden. 

Once  on  a  time  La  Mancha’s  knight,  they  fay, 

A  certain  bard  encount’ring  on- the  way, 

Difcours'd  in  terms  as  jujl,  with  looks  as  fage. 

As  e’er  could  Dennis  of  the  laws  o’ th’  ftage.  Pope.  • 

Virtuous;  innocent;  pure. — How  (hould  man  bejufl  with 
God  ?  Job. — A  jujl  man  falleth  feven  times,  and  rifeth. 
Proverbs. — He  (hall  be  recompenfed  at  the  refurreftion  of 
the  jujl.  Matt/i. — True  ;  not  forged.. — Crimes  were  laid  to 
his  charge  too  many,  the  lead  whereof,  being  jujl,  had  be¬ 
reaved  him  of  eftimation  and  credit.  Hooker.— Grounded 
on  principles  of  juftice ;  rightful: 

Me  though  jujl  right 

Did  (irft  create  your  leader.  Milton. 

Equally  retributed. — He  received  a  jujl  recompenle  of  re¬ 
ward.  Heb.  ii.  2. 

As  Hefiod  fings,  fpread  water  o’er  thy  fields. 

And  a  moft  jujl  and  glad  increafe  it  yields.  Denham. 
Complete  without  fuperfluity  or  defeat.- — He  was  a  comely 
perfonage,  a  little  above  jujl  ftature,  well  and  ftraight 
limbed,  but  (lender.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. — Regular ;  or¬ 
derly  : 

When  war  (hall  ftand  rang’d  in  its  jufl  array, 

And  dreadful  pomp,  then  will  I  think  on  thee.  Addifon. 
Exactly  proportioned  ; 
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The  prince  is  here  at  hand  :  pleafeth  your  lord (hip 
To  meet  his  grace,  jujl  diftance  ’tween  our  armies  ? 

Sliakejpcare. 

Full  ;  of  full  dimenfions. — His  foldiers  had  flcirmifties 
with  the  Numidians,  fo  that  once  the  (kirmifh  was  like  to 
have  come  to  a  jujl  battle.  Knolles. — There  is  not  any  one 
particular  above-mentioned, but  would  take  up  the  bufmefs 
of  a  jujl  volume.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. — There  feldom 
appeared  a  jujl  army  in  the  civil  wars.  Duchcfs  of  New- 
cafle,, 

JUST,  adv.  Exactly ;  nicely;  accurately. — A  few 
underftand  him  right ;  jufl  as  when  our  Saviour  (aid,  in 
an  allegorical  fenfe.  Except  ye  eat  the  fielh  of  the  foil  of 
man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Bentley. 
’Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches  ;  none 
Go  jujl  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.  Pope. 

Merely  ;  barely. — It  is  the  humour  of  weak  and  trifling 
men  to  value  themlelves  upon  jufl  nothing  at  all.  L'E- 
Jlrange.  _ 

The  Nereids  fwam  before 
To  fmooth  the  feas ;  a  foft  Etefian  gale 
But  jujl  infpir’d  and  gently  fwell’d  the  fail.  Dryden. 

Give  me,  ye  gods,  the  product  of  one  field. 

That  fo  I  neither  may  be  rich  nor  poor  ; 

And,  having  jujl  enough,  not  covet  more.  Dryden. 

Nearly  ;  almoft  ;  tantum  non. — Being  fpent  with  age,  anti 
jufl  at  the  point  of  death,  Democritus  called  for  loaves  of 
new  bread  to  be  brought,  and  with  the  fteam  of  them  un¬ 
der  his  nofe  prolonged  his  life.  Temple 

JUST,  f.  [By  Come  derived  from  the  French  joujle,  of 
the  Latin  juxta,  becaufe  the  combatants  fought  near  one 
another;  Salmafius  derives  it  from  the  modern  Greek 
zoujlra,  or  rather  which  is.  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by 

Nicephorus  Gregorius;  others  derive  it  from  jujla,  which 
in  the  corrupt  age  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  ufed  for  this 
exercife,  by  realon  it  Was  fuppofed  a  more  j u (t  and  equal 
combat  than  the  tournament.]  A  fportive  kind  of  com¬ 
bat  on  horfeback,  man  againft  man,  armed  with  lances  or 
l'words,  or  both. — None  was  either  more  grateful  to  the 
beholders,  or  more  noble  in  itfelf,  than  jujls,  both  with 
fvvord  and  launce.  Sidney. 

Among  themfelves  the  tourney  they  divide. 

In  equal  fquadrons  rang’d  on  either  fide  ; 

Then  turn’d  their  horl'es  heads,  and  man  to  man, 

And  deed  to  fteed  oppos’d,  the  jujls  began.  Dryden. 

The  difference  between  jufts  and  tournaments  confifts 
in  this,  that  the  latter  is  the  genus,  of  which  the  former 
is  only  a  fpecies.  Tournaments  included  all  kinds  of 
military  (ports  and  engagements  made  out  of  gallantry 
and  diverfions:  jufts  were  thofe  particular  combats  where 
the  parties  were  near  each  other,  and  engaged  with  lance 
and  fword.  Add,  that  the  tournament  was  frequently 
performed  by  a  number  of  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  a 
body  :  the  juft  was  a  (ingle  combat  of  one  man  againft 
another.  Though  the  jufts  were  ufually  made  in  tourna¬ 
ments  after  a  general  rencounter  of  all  the  cavaliers,  yet 
they  were  fometimes  Angle,  and  independent  of  any  tour¬ 
nament.  See  Tournament. 

To  JUST,  v.n.  To  engage  in  a  mock  fight;  to  tilt.  To 
pufh  ;  to  drive  ;  tojuftle. 

JUS'TABAS,  a  town  of  South- America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tucuman:  forty-five  miles  north-weft  of  St. 
Fernando. 

JUS'TELL  (Chriftopher),  counfellor  and  fecretary  to 
the  king  of  France,  and  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with 
ecclefialtLal  antiquities,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1530.  He  poflefled  excellent  natural  abilities,  and  a 
ftrong  inclination  for  literature,  which -he  cultivated  with 
great  fuccefs.  Soon  after  lie  quitted  college  he  applied 
to  the  ftudy  of  ecclefiaftical  hiltory,  and  of  the  councils ; 
and  was  perfuaded  by  his  friends  to  gratify  the  public 
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■with  the  refult  of  his  learned  invelligntions.  In  the  year 
id io,  he  prefented  to  the  world,  Codex  Canonum  Ecclefiae 
Univerfse  a  Concilio  Calcliedonenfi  &  Jullimano  Imp.  Con- 
lirmatas,  Gr.  &  Lat.  8vo.  collected  from  printed  Greek 
books,  and  manufcripts,  and  illuftrated  with  notes.  This 
was  followed,  at  no  long  interval,  by  Codex  Canonum 
Eccleiiafticorum  Dionyiii  Exigui,  live  Codex  Canonum 
vetus  Ecclefis  Romanae,  ex  tantiqurffimo  Codice  MS. 
gvp.  The  next  work  which  he  publifhed,  relative  to  ec- 
clefiaftical  antiquities,  was  in  the  year  161-5,  and  entitled 
Codex  Canonum  Ecclefiae  Africans:,  Gr.  and  Lat.  ex 
MSS.  Cod.  1615,  8vo.  with  notes  and  illuftrations.  Be¬ 
tides  thele,  he  made  many  other  curious  and  valuable  col¬ 
lections  of  Greek  and  Latin  canons,  See.  from  manu¬ 
fcripts  in  the  royal,  palatine,  and  private,  libraries,  which 
con'ftitute  the  two  volumes  in  folio,  entitled.  Bibliotheca 
Juris  Canonici  Vcteris,  See.  publifhed  in  Paris  in  1661,  by 
our  author’s  fon  Henry  Juftell,  and  William  Voell.  Our 
author’s  enquiries,  however,  were  not  confined  to  ecclefi- 
aftical,  but  comprehended  alfo  civil,  hiftory  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  ;  and  he  was  confidered  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
thole  of  the  middle  age  than  any  perfon  of  his  time.  In 
the  year  1645  he  publifhed  A  Genealogical  Hiftory  of  the 
Houfe  of  Auvergne,  deduced  from  Charters,  Deeds,  and 
other  authentic  Documents,  folio;  which  contains  many 
very  curious  pieces,  ufeful  in  ill u (trating  the  hiftory  of 
France.  His  labours  alfo  extended  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
chancery,  under  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  races  of  the 
French  kings  ;  and  to  the  ftudy  of  lacred  geography;  but 
his  papers  on  thefe  fubjefts  have  not  been  committed  to  the 
prefs.  Juftell  maintained  a  literary  correfpondence  with 
the  molt  learned  men  of  his  age,  foreigners  as  well  as 
Frenchmen,  and  particularly  with  Ufher,  Saumaife,  Blon- 
del,  and  fir  Henry  Spelman.  He  died  1649,  when  about 
fixty-uine  years  of  age.  Moreri. 

JUS'TICE,/.  [ jujlice ,  Fc.jujlilia,  Lat.]  The  virtue  by 
which  we  give  to  every  man  what  is  his  due;  oppofed  to 
injury  or  wrong.  It  is  either  dijlributivc ,  belonging  to 
magiftrates  ;  or  commutative,  reflecting  common  traniac- 
tions  between  men. — Jujlice  and  right  fhall  not  be  fold, 
denied,  or  delayed.  Mag.  Chart. — Right  fhall  be  done  to  all 
without  refpeCt.  Stat.  IVeJl.  1. — jujlice  fhall  not  be  delayed 
for  any  command  under  the  great  feal,  See.  2  Edw.  III. 
c.  8. — The  delaying  of  jujlice  is  an  obftruCtion  to,  and 
kind  of  denial  thereof;  but  this  is  underftood  of  unne- 
,  ceffary  and  unjuft  delay,  for  fometimes  it  is  convenient 
for  the  better  finding  out  the  truth,  and  preparation  of 
parties,  that  they  may  not  be  furprifed.  Jacob's  Law  Diet. 
—Equity  ;  agreeablenefs  to  right :  as,  He  proved  the  juf- 
'4tce  of  his  claim. — Vindicative  retribution;  punifhment; 
Oppofed  to  mercy. — Examples  of  jujlice  muff  be  made  for 
terror  to  fome ;  examples  of  mercy  for  comfort  to  others. 
Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. — Right;  alTertion  of  right: 

Draw  thy  fword 

That,  if  my  fpeech  offend  a  noble  heart, 

Thy-arm  may  do  thee  jujlice.  Skake/peara 

Justice,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  is  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues,  which  gives  every  perfon  his  due.  Fidelity  and 
truth  are  the  foundation  of  juftice.  As  to  be  perfectly 
juft  is  an  attribute  of  the  Divine  Nature,  to  be  lb  to  the 
utmoft  of  our  ability  is  the  glory  of  man.  The  following 
-examples  of  this  virtue  are  extracted  from  various  authors. 

i.  Among  the  feveral  virtues  of  Ariftides,  that  for  which 
lie  was  molt  renowned  was  jujlice  ;  becaufe  this  virtue  is  of 
ruoft  general  ul’e,  its  benefits  extending  to  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  perfons,  as  it  is  the  foundation,  and  in  a  manner 
the  foul,  of  every  public  office  and  employment.  Hence 
it  was  that  Ariftides,  though  in  low  circumftances,  and  of 
■mean  extraction,  obtained  the  glorious  furname  of  the  JuJl-, 
a  title,  fays  Plutarch,  truly  royal,  or  rather  truly  divine  ; 
but  of  which  princes  are  feldoni  ambitious,  becaufe  gene¬ 
rally  ignorant  of  its  beauty  and  excellency.  They  choofe 
rather  to  be  called  the  conquerors  of  cities  and  the  thun¬ 
derbolts  of  \var,  preferring  the  vain  honour  of  pompous 
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titles,  which  convey  no  other  idea  than  violence  and  (laugh¬ 
ter,  to  the  (olid  glory  of  thofe  expreffive  of  goodnefs  and 
virtue.  How  much  Ariftides  deferved  the  title  given  him*., 
will  appear  in  the  following  inltances  ;  though  it  ought  to 
be  obierved,  that  he  acquired  it  not  by  one  or  two  parti¬ 
cular  aCtions,  but  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct. 

Themiftocles,  having  conceived  the  defign  of  fuppiant- 
ing  the  Lacedemonians,  and  of  taking  the  government  of 
Greece  out  of  their  hands,  in  order  to  put  it  into  thofe  of 
the  Athenians,  kept  his  eye  and  his  thoughts  continually 
fixed  upon  that  great  projeCt;  and,  as  he  was  not  nice  or 
fcrupulous  in  the  choice  of  his  meafures,  whatever  tended 
towards  the  accomplifhiirg  of  the  end  he  had  in  view  he 
looked  upon  as  juft  and  lawful.  On  a  certain  day  then  he 
declared  in  a  full  alfembly  of  the  people,  that  he  had  a 
very  important  defign  to  propofe  ;  but  that  he  could  not 
communicate  it  to  the  people,  becaufe  its  fuccefs  required 
it  ihould  be  carried  on  with  the  greateft  fecrecy  ;  he  there¬ 
fore  delired  they  would  appoint  a  perfon  to  whom  he  might 
explain  himfelf  upon  the  matter  in  queftion.  Ariftides 
was  unanimoufiy  fixed  upon  by  the  whole  affembLy,  who 
referred  themfelves  entirely  to  his  opinion  of  the  affair; 
fo  great  a  confidence  had  they  both  in  his  probity  and  pru¬ 
dence.  Themiftocles,  therefore,  taking  him  alide,  toid 
him  that  the  defign  he  had  conceived  was  to  burn  the  fleet 
belonging  to  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  which  then  lay 
in  a  neighbouring  port ;  and  by  this  means  Athens  wouid 
certainly  become  miftrefs  of  all  Greece.  Ariftides  here¬ 
upon  returned  to  the  afiembly,  and  only  declared  to  them, 
that  indeed  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
commonwealth  than  Themiftocles’s  project,  but  that  at 
the  fame  time  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  unjuft. 
All  the  people  unanimoufiy  ordained  that  Themiftocles 
fliould  entirely  defift  from  his  p rojeCL  There  is  not  per¬ 
haps  in  all  hiftory  a  fact  more  worthy  of  admiration  than 
this.  It  is  not  a  company  of  philofophers  (to  whom  it 
cofts  nothing-  to  eftablifli  fine  maxims  and  fublime  notions 
of  morality  in  the  fchool)  who  determine  on  this  occafion 
that  the  confideration  of  profit  and  advantage  ought  ne¬ 
ver  to  prevail  in  preference  to  what  is  lioneft  and  juft;  but 
the  whole  people  who  are  highly  interefted  in  the  propolal 
made  to  them,  who  are  convinced  it  is  of  the  greateft  im¬ 
portance  to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  and  who,  however, 
rejeCt  it  with  unanimous  confent,  and  without  a  moment’s 
hefitation  ;  and  for  this  only  realon,  that  it  is  contrary  to  juf¬ 
tice.  How  black  and  perfidious,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  defign  which  Themiftocles  propoled  to  them,  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  fleet  of  their  Grecian  confederates  at  a  time  of 
entire  peace,  folely  to  aggrandize  the  power  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  !  Had  he  a  hundred  times  the  merit  aferibed  to  him, 
this  Angle  aCtion  would  be  fufficient  to  fully  all  his  glory  ; 
for  it  is  the  heart,  that  is  to  fay,  integrity  and  probity, 
which  conftitutes  and  diftinguifhes  true  merit. 

1.  The  government  of  Greece  having  pnffed  from  Sparta 
to  the  Athenians,  is  was  thought  proper  under  this  new 
-government  to  lodge  in  the  ifland  of  Delos  the  common 
tfealure  of  Greece  ;  to  fix  new  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  public  money  ;  and  to  lay  fuel)  a  tax  as  might  be  re¬ 
gulated  according  to  the  revenue  of  each  city  and  ftate, 
in  order  that,  the  expences  being  equally  borne  by  the  fe¬ 
veral  individuals  who  compofed  the  body  of  the  allies,  no 
one  might  have  reafon  to  murmur.  The  difficulty  was  to 
find  a  perfon  of  fo  lioneft  and  incorrupt  a  mind,  as  to  dis¬ 
charge  faithfully  an  employment  of  fo  delicate  and  dan¬ 
gerous  a  kind,  the  due  adminiftration  of  which  fo  nearly 
concerned  the  public  welfare.  All  the  allies  caft  their 
eyes  on  Ariftides ;  accordingly  they  invefted  him  with  full 
powers,  and  appointed  him  to  levy  a  tax  on  each  of  them, 
relying  entirely  on  his  wifdom  and  juftice.  The  citizens 
hail  no  caufe  to  repent  their  choice.  He  prefided  oyer  the 
treafury  with  the  fidelity  and  difintereftednefs  of  a  mail 
who  looks  upon  it  as  a  capital  crime  to  embezzle  the  frnall- 
eft  portion  of  another’s  pofieffion,  with  the  care  and  acti¬ 
vity  of  a  father  of  a  family  in  the  management  of  his  own 
eftate,  and  with  the  caution  qnd  integrity  ot*  a  perfon  who 
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confi tiers  the  public  money  as  facred.  In  fine,  he  fucceeded 
in  what  is  equally  difficult  and  extraordinary,  viz.  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  love  of  all  in  an  office  in  which  he  who  efcapes 
the  public  odium  gains  a  great  point.  Such  is  the  glori¬ 
ous  character  which  Seneca  gives  of  a  perfon  charged  with 
an  employment  of  almolt  the  fame  kind,  and  the  nobleft 
eulogium  that  can  be  given  to  i'uch  as  adminifter  public 
revenues.  It  is  the  exact  piClure  of  Ariftides.  He  difco- 
vered  fo  much  probity  and  wifdom  in  tire  exercife  of  this 
office,  that  no  man  complained ;  and  thofe  times  were 
confidered  ever  after  as  the  golden  age  ;  that  is,  the  period 
in  which  Greece  had  attained  the  higheft  pitch  of  virtue 
and  happinefs. 

While  he  was  treafurer-general  of  the  republic,  he  made 
it  appear  that  his  predeceifors  in  that  office  had  cheated 
the  (late  of  vail  fums  of  money,  and  among  the  relt  The- 
miftpclesin  particular :  for  this  reafon,  when  Arillides  came 
to  pafs  his  account,  Themillocles  railed  a  mighty  faClion 
againff  him,  accufed  him  of  having  embezzled  the  public 
treafure,  and  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  have  iiirn  condemned 
and  fined.  But,  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  the  moll 
virtuous  part  of  the  citizens,  rifing  up  againll  fo  unjuft 
a  fentence,  not  only  the  judgment  was  reverfed  and  the 
fine  remitted,  but  he  was  elected  treafurer  again  for  the 
year  enfuing.  He  then  feemed  to  repent  of  his  former 
adminiftration  ;  and,  by  ffiowing  himfelf  more  traCtable 
and  indulgent  towards  others,  he  found  out  the  fecret  of 
pleafing  all  that  plundered  the  commonwealth;  for,  as  he 
neither  reproved  them  nor  narrowly  infpeCted  their  ac¬ 
counts,  ali  thefe  plunderers,  grown  fat  with  lpoil  and  ra¬ 
pine,  now  extolled  Ariftides  to  the  Ikies.  It  would  have 
been  eafy  for  him,  as  we  perceive,  to  have  enriched  him¬ 
felf  in  a  poll  of  that  nature,  which  feems,  as  it  were,  to 
invite  a  man  to  it  by  the  many  favourable  opportunities 
it  lays  in  his  way  ;  efpecially  as  he  had  to  do  with  officers, 
who  for  their  part  were  intent  upon  nothing  but  robbing 
the  public,  and  would  have  been  ready  to  conceal  the 
frauds  of  the  treafurer  their  mailer,  upon  condition  he 
did  them  the  fame  favour.  Thefe  very  officers  now  made 
intereft  with  the  people  to  have  him  continued  a  third 
year  in  the  fame  employment :  but  when  the  time  of  elec¬ 
tion  was  come,  juft  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  dealing 
Ariftides  unanimoully,  lie  rofe  up,  and  warmly  reproved 
the  Athenian  people:  “What!  (fays  he,)  when  I  ma¬ 
naged  your  treafure  with  all  the  fidelity  and  diligence  an 
lioneft  man  is  capable  of,  I  met  with  the  mod  cruel  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  moll  mortifying  returns  ;  and  now  that  I 
have  abandoned  it  to  the  mercy  of  thefe  robbers  of  the 
republic,  I  am  an  admirable  man  and  the  bell  of  citizens  ! 
I  cannot  help  declaring  to  you,  that  I  am  more  affiamed 
of  the  honour  you  do  me  this  day,  than  I  was  of  the  con¬ 
demnation  you  palled  againll  me  this  time  twelve-months ; 
and  with  grief  I  find  that  it  is  more  glorious  with  us  to 
be  complaifant  to  knaves  than  to  fave  the  treafuresof  the 
republic.”  By  this  declaration  he  iilenced  the  public  plun¬ 
derers,  and  gained  the  elleem  of  all  good  men. 

3.  Ariftides  being  judge  between  two  private  perfons, 
one  of  them  declared,  that  his  adverfary  had  greatly  in¬ 
jured  Ariftides.  “Relate  rather,  good  friend,  (laid  he, 
interrupting  him.)  what  wrong  he  hath  done  thee  ;  for  it 
is  thy  caufe,  not  mine,  that  I  now  fit  judge  of.” — Again  : 
Being  defired  by  Simonides',  a  poet  of  Chios,  who  had  a 
caufe  to  try  fie  fore  him,  to  ftretch  a  point  in  his  favour, 
he  replied,  “As  you  would  not  be  a  good  poet  if  your 
lines  ran  contrary  to  the  juft  ineafures  and  rules  of  your 
art;  fo  I  ffiould  neither  be  a  good  judge  nor  an  lioneft 
man  if  I  decided  aught  in  oppofition  to  law  and  juftice.” 

4.  When  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  furnamed  the  Bold , 
reigned  over  fpacious  dominions,  now  fwallowed  up  by 
the  power  of  France,  he  heaped  many  favours  and  honours 
■upon  Claudius  Rynfault,  a  German,  who  had  lerved  him 
in  his  wars  againll  the  infults  of  his  neighbours.  The 
prince  himfelf  was  a  perfon  of  lingular  humanity  and  juf¬ 
tice  ;  and,  being  prepolfelfed  in  favour  of  Rynfault,  upon 
the  dectafe  of  the  governor  of  the  chief  town  of  Zealand 


gave  him  that  command.  He  was  not  long  feated  in  that 
government  before  he  call  his  eyes  upon  Sapphira,  a  wo¬ 
man  of  exquifite  beauty,  the  wife  of  Paul  Danvelt,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  the  city  under  his  protection  and  go¬ 
vernment.  Rynfault  was  a  man  of  a  warm  conftitution, 
and  violent  inclination  to  women.  He  knew  what  it  was 
to  enjoy  the  fatisfaCtions  which  are  reaped  from  the  pof- 
feffion  of  beauty ;  but  was  an  utter  llranger  to  the  decen¬ 
cies,  honours,  and  delicacies,  that  attend  the  paffion  to¬ 
ward  them  in  elegant  minds.  He  could  with  his  tongua 
utter  a  paffion  with  which  his  heart  was  wholly  untouched. 
In  ffiort,  he  was  one  of  thofe  brutal  minds  which  can  be 
gratified  with  the  violation  of  innocence  and  beauty,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  pity,  paffion,  or  love,  for  that  with  which 
they  are  fo  much  delighted. 

Rynfault,  being  relolved  to  accotnplifh  his  will  on  the 
wife  of  Danvelt,  left  no  arts  untried  to  get  into  a  fami¬ 
liarity  at  her  houfe  ;  but  fire  knew  his  character  and  dif- 
pofition  too  well  not  to  ffiun  all  occafions  that  might  en- 
irtare  her  into  his  converfktion.  The  governor,  defpair- 
ing  of  fuccefs  by  ordinary  means,  apprehended  and  im- 
pril’oned  her  hulband,  under  pretence  of  an  information 
that  he  was  guilty  of  a  correfpondence  with  the  enemies 
of  the  duke  to  betray  the  town  into  their  polfeffion.  This 
delign  had  its  defired  effeCt ;  and  the  wife  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Danvelt,  the  day  before  that  which  was  appointed 
for  his  execution,  prelented  herfelf  in  the  hall  of  the  go¬ 
vernor’s  houfe,  and  as  he  palled  through  the  apartment 
threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  and,  holding  his  knees,  befought 
his  mercy.  Rynfault  beheld  her  with  adiffembled  fatisfac- 
tion  ;  and,  afluming  an  air  of  thought  and  authority,  he 
bade  her  rife,  and  told  her  Hie  inuft  follow  him  to  his  clo- 
fet;  and,  afking  her  whether  file  knew  the  hand  of  the 
letter  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket,  went  from  her,  leaving 
this  admonition  aloud:  “If  you  would  fave  your  huf- 
band,  you  mull  give  me  an  account  of  all  you  know, 
without  prevarication;  for  every  body  is  fatisfied  that  he 
is  too  fond  of  you  to  be  able  to  hide  from  you  the  names 
of  the  reft  of  the  confpirators,  or  any  other  particulars 
whatfoever.”  He  went  to  his  clofet,  and  foon  after  the 
lady  was  fent  for  to  an  audience.  The  fervants  knew  their 
diftance  when  matters  of  ftate  were  to  be  debated  ;  and  the 
governor,  laying  afide  the  air  with  which  he  had  appeared 
in  public,  began  to  be  the  fupplicant,  and  to  rally  an  af¬ 
fliction  which  it  was  in  her  power  eafiiy  to  remove.  She 
eafily  perceived  his  intention ;  and,  bathed  in  tears,  be¬ 
gan  to  deprecate  fo  wicked  a  delign.  But  he  fignined  to 
her,  in  lb  many  plain  terms,  that  he  was  unhappy  till  he 
pofl'elfed  her,  and  nothing  lefs  ffiould  be  the  price  of  her 
hu (band’s  life ;  and  that  (he  mult,  before  the  following  noon, 
pronounce  the  death  or  enlargement  of  Danvelt.  After 
this  notification,  when  he  faw  Sapphira  enough  diftraCted 
to  make  the  fubjeCt  of  their  difcourfe  to  common  eyes  ap¬ 
pear  different  from  what  it  was,  he  called  his  fervants  to 
conduct  her  to  the  gate.  Loaded  with  infupportable  afflic¬ 
tion,  Hie  immediately  repaired  to  her  hulband,  and,  haying 
flgnified  to  the  gaolers  that  file  had  a  propolal  to  make  to 
her  hulband  from  the  governor,  the  was  left  alone  with  him, 
revealed  to  him  all  that  had  palled,  and  reprefented  the 
endlefs  conflict  flie  was  in  between  love  to  his  perfon  and 
fidelity  to  his  Bed.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  fharp  afflic¬ 
tion  this  honeft  pair  were  in  upon  I'uch  an  incident,  in. 
lives  not  ufed  to  any  but  ordinary  occurrences.  The  man 
was  bridled  by  fliame  from  fpeaking  what  his  fear  prompt¬ 
ed  upon  fo  near  an  approach  of  death  ;  but  let  fail  words 
that  flgnified  to  her,  he  fliould  not  think  her  polluted, 
though  flie  had  confeffed  to  him  that  the  governor  had  vi¬ 
olated  her  perlon,  lince  he  knew  her  will  had  no  part  in 
the  aClion.  She  parted  from  him  with  this  oblique  per- 
miffion,  to  lave  a  life  he  had  not  refolution  enough  to  re- 
fign  for  the  fafety  of  his  honour.  The  next  morning  the 
unhappy  Sapphira  attended  the  governor,  and,  being  led 
into  a  remote  apartment,  fubmitred  to  his  delires.  Ryn¬ 
fault  commended  her  charms  ;  claimed  a  familiarity  after 
what  had  palled  between  them  3  and  with  an  air  of  gaiety,. 
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in  the  language  of  a  gallant,  bade  her  return  and  take  her 
hulband  out  of  prifon  ;  but,  continued  he,  my  fair  one 
mult  not  he  offended  that  I  have  taken  care  he  Ihould  not 
be  an  interruption  to  our  future  affignations.  Thefe  la  ft 
words  foreboded  what  (he  found  when  (lie  came  to  the 
gaol,  her  hulband  executed  by  the  order  of  Rynfault. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  woman,  who  was  full  of 
tears  and  lamentations  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  af- 
•ftiftion,  uttered  neither -figh  nor  complaint,  but  food  fixed 
with  grief  at  this  confummation  of  her  misfortunes.  She 
betook  herfelf  to  her  abode  ;  and,  after  having  in  folitude 
paid  her  devotion  to  Him  who  is  the  avenger  of  inno¬ 
cence,  (lie  repaired  privately  to  court.  Her  perfon,  and 
a  certain  grandeur  of  forrow  negligent  of  forms,  gained 
her  paffage  into  the  prefence  of  the  duke  her  fovereign. 
As  foon  as  file  came  into  his  pretence,  (lie  broke  forth 
into  the  following  words:  “Behold,  O  mighty  Charles, 
a  wretch  weary  of  life,  though  it  has  always  been  (pent 
with  innocence  and  virtue.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to 
redrefs  my  injuries,  but  it  is  to  avenge  them  ;  and,  if  the 
protection  of  the  dillrelfed,  and  the  puniftiment  of  op- 
prefl'ors,  is  a  talk  worthy  of  a  prince,  I  bring  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  ample  matter  for  doing  honour  to  his  own  great 
name,  and  of  wiping  infamy  off  mine.”  When  (he  had 
fpoken  this,  (lie  delivered  to  the  duke  a  paper  reciting  her 
ftory.  He  read  it  with  all  the  emotion  that  indignation 
and  pity  could  raife  in  a  prince  jealous  of  his  honour  in  the 
behaviour  of  his  officers  and  the  profperity  of  his  fubjefts. 
Upon  an  appointed  day  Rynfault  was  lent  for  to  court, 
and  in  the  prefence  of  a  few  of  the  council  confronted  by 
Sapphifa.  The  prince  afking,  “  Do  you  know  that  lady  ?” 
Rynfault,  as  foon  as  he  could  recover  his  furprife,  told  the 
duke  he  would  marry  her,  if  his  highnefs  would  pleafe 
to  think  that  a  reparation.  The  duke  feemed  contented 
with  this  anfwer,  and  (tood  by  during  the  immediate  fo- 
lemnization  of  the  ceremony.  At  the  conclufion  of  it  he 
told  Rynfault,  “Thus  far  you  have  done  as  conftrained 
by  my  authority:  I  (hall  not  be  fatisfied  of  your  kind 
ufage  of  her,  unlefs  you  fign  a  gift  of  your  whole  ellate 
to  her  after  your  deceafe.”  To  the  performance  of  this 
alfo  the  duke  was  a  witnefs.  When  thefe  two  acts  were 
executed,  the  duke,  turning  to  the  lady,  told  her,  “  It 
now  remains  for  me  to  put  you  in  quiet  poffeffion  of  what 
your  hulband  has  fo  bountifully  bellowed  on  you  5”  and 
ordered  the  immediate  execution  of  Rynfault. 

5.  In  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  we  meet  with  the  following 
remarkable  inllance  of  a  fcrupulous  regard  to  juftice  in  a 
Perfian  king  named  Noufchirvan.  Having  been  out  a-hunt- 
ing,  and  defirous  of  eating  fome  of  the  venifon  in  the 
field,  feveral  of  his  attendants  went  to  a  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lage,  and  took  away  a  quantity  of  fait  to  feafon  it.  The 
king,  fufpefting  how  they  had  afted,  ordered  that  they 
Ihould  immediately  go  and  pay  for  it.  Then,  turning  to 
his  attendants,  he  faid,  “This  is  a  fmall  matter  in  itfelf, 
but  a  great  one  as  it  regards  me :  for  a  king  ought  ever 
to  be  juft,  becaufe  he  is  an  example  to  his  fubjefts;  and, 
if  he  lwerves  in  trifles,  they  will  become  dilfolute.  If  I 
cannot  make  all  my  people  juft  in  the  fmalleft  things,  I 
can  at  lead  (how  them  it  is  poffible  to  be  fo.” 

6.  Artabarzanes,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes  king  of  Per¬ 
sia,  begged  his  majefty  to  confer  a  favour  upon  him  ;  which 
if  complied  with  would  be  an  aft  of  injuftice.  The  king, 
being  informed  that  the  promife  of  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money  was  the  only  motive  that  induced  the  officer  to 
make  fo  unreafonable  a  requell,  ordered  his  treafurer  to 
give  him  thirty  thoufand  dariufes,  being  a  prefent  of  equal 
value  with  that  which  he  was  to  have  received.  Giving 
him  the  order  for  the  money,  “  Here,  take  (fays  the  king) 
this  token  of  my  friendlhip  for  you  ;  a  gift  of  this  nature 
cannot  make  me  poor ;  but  complying  with  your  requelt 
would  make  me  poorindeed,  for  it  would  make  me  unjuft.” 

7_.  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia  was  remarkable  for  the  fe- 
verity  of  his  government,  and  his  inexorable  regard  to  juf¬ 
tice.  The  prince  had  a  particular  favourite  whom  he 
made  a  judge  ;  and  this  judge  reckoned  himfelf  fo  feeure 
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in  the  credit  he  had  with  his  mailer,  that  without  any 
more  ado  caufes  were  bought  and  fold  in  the  courts  of  ju¬ 
dicature  as  openly  as  provifions  iu  the  market.  But,  when 
Cambyfes  was  informed  of  thele  proceedings,  enraged  to 
find  his  friendfhip  fo  ungratefully  abufed,  the  honour  of 
his  government  proftituted,  and  the  liberty  and  property 
of  his  fubjefts  facrific'ed  to  the  avarice  of  his  wretched  mi¬ 
nion,  he  ordered  him  to  be  feized  and  publicly  degraded  ; 
after  which  he  commanded  his  Ikin  to  be  dripped  over  his 
ears,  and  the  feat  of  judgment  to  be  covered  with  it  as  a 
warning  to  others.  At  the  fame  time,  to  convince  the 
world  that  this  feverity  proceeded  only  from  the  love  of 
juftice,  he  permitted  the  fon  to  fucceed  his  father  in  the 
honours  and  office  of  prime  minirter. 

8.  One  of  the  greatell  of  the  Turkifti  princes  was  Ma- 
mood,  or  Mahmud,  the  Gaznevide.  His  name  is  Hill  ve¬ 
nerable  in  the  eaft  ;  and  of  the  noble  parts. of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  a  regard  to  juftice  was  not  the  lealt.  Of  this  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example  is  related  by  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  :  As  he  fat  in  the  divan, 
an  unhappy  fubjed  bowed  before  the  throne  to  accule  the 
infolence  of  a  Turkilh  foldier  who  had  driven  him  from 
his  houfe  and  bed.  “  Sufpend  your  clamours,  (laid  Mah¬ 
mud,)  inform  me  of  his  next  vilit,  and  ourfelf  in  perfon 
will  judge  and  punilh  the  offender.”  The  fultan  followed 
his  guide  ;  invefted  the  houle  with  his  guards  ;  and,  extin- 
guilhing  the  torches,  pronounced  the  death  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  who  had  been  feized  in  the  aft  of  rapine  and  adultery. 
After  the  execution  of  his  lentence,  the  lights  were  rekin¬ 
dled,  and  Mahmud  fell  prollrate  in  prayer  ;  then,  riling 
from  the  ground,  he  demanded  fome  homeiy  fare,  which 
he  devoured  with  the  voracioufnefs  of  hunger.  The  poor 
man,  whofe  injury  he  had  avenged,  was  unable  to  fupprefs 
his  aftonilhment  and  curiofiiy ;  and  the  courteous  monarch 
condefcended  to  explain  the  motives  of  this  Angular  be¬ 
haviour.  “  I  had  reafon  to  l'ufpeft  that  none  except  one 
of  myfons  could  dare  to  perpetrate  fuch  an  outrage;  and 
I  extinguilhed  the  lights,  that  my  juftice  might  be  blind 
and  inexorable.  My  praying  was  a  thanklgiving  on  the 
difcovery  of  the  offender;  and  fo  painful  was  my  anxiety, 
that  I  had  palled  three  days  without  food  fince  the  firll  mo¬ 
ment  of  your  complaint.” 

9.  In  Gladwin's  Hiftory  of  Hindooftan,  a  lingular  faft  is 
related  of  the  emperor  Jehangir,  under  whofe  father  Ak- 
ber  the  Mogul  empire  in  Hindooftan  firll  obtained  any  re¬ 
gular  form.  Jehangir  fucceeded  him  at  Agra  on  the  zzd 
of  Oftober,  1605  ;  and  the  firll  order  which  lie  ifl'ued  on 
his  acceffion  to  the  throne  was  for  the  conftruftion  of  the 
golden  chain  of  jujiice.  It  was  made  of  pure  gold,  and  mea- 
fured  30  yards,  weighing  4.  maunds  of  Hindooftan  (about 
400  pounds  avoirdupois).  One  end  of  this  chain  was  fuf- 
pended  from  the  royal  ballion  of  the  fortrefs  of  Agra,  and 
the  other  faftened  in  the  ground  near  the  fide  of  the  river. 
The  intention  of  this  extraordinary  invention  was,  that 
if  the  officers  of  the  courts  of  law  were  partial  in  their  de- 
cilions,  or  dilatory  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  the  in¬ 
jured  parties  might  come  themfelves  to  this  chain  ;  and, 
makinga  noife  by  lhaking  the  links  of  it,  give  notice  that 
they  were  waiting  to  reprefent  their  grievances  to  his  ma- 

jefty.” 

10.  In  Bourgoanne’s  Travels  in  Spam,  vol.  ii.  p.  364, 
the  following  anecdote  is  given  of  Peter  III.  of  Callile. 
A  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  affefted  in  his  drefs, 
and  particularly  in  his  (hoes,  could  not  find  a  workman 
to  his  liking.  An  unfortunate  Ihoemaker,  to  whom  he 
applied  after  quitting  many  others,  having  brought  him 
a  pair  of  (hoes  not  made  to  pleafe  his  talle,  the  canon  be¬ 
came  furious,  and,  feizing  one  of  the  tools  of  the  flicema- 
ker,  gave  him  with  it  fo  many  blows  upon  the  head,  as 
laid  him  dead  upon  the  floor.  The  unhappy  man  left  a 
widow,  four  daughters,  and  a  fon  thirteen  years  of  age, 
the  eldeft  of  the  indigent  family.  They  made  their  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  chapter ;  the  canon  was  profecuted,  and  con¬ 
demned  not  to  appear  in  the  choir  for  a  year.  The  young 
Ihoemaker,  having  attained  to  man’s  eltate,  was  fcarcely 
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able  to  get  a  livelihood ;  and,  overwhelmed  with  wretched¬ 
ness,  fat  down  on  the  day  of  a  proceflion  at  the  door  of 
tlie  cathedral  of  Seville  at  the  moment  the  proceflion  pair¬ 
ed  by.  Amongft  the  other  canons  he  perceived  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  his  father.  At  the  fight  of  this  man,  filial  affec¬ 
tion,  rage,  and  defpair,  fo  far  got  the  better  of  his  reafon, 
that  he  fell  furioufly  upon  the  pried,  and  dabbed  him  to 
the  heart.  The  young  man  was  Seized,  convicted  of  the 
crime,  and  immediately  condemned  to  be  quartered  alive, 
Peter,  commonly  called  the  Cruel,  but  whom  the  Spani¬ 
ards  call  the  Lover  of  Juftice,  was  then  at  Seville.  The  af¬ 
fair  came  to  his  knowledge  ;  and,  after  learning  the  par¬ 
ticulars,  he  determined  to  be  himfelf  the  judge  of  the 
young  fhoemaker.  .When  he  proceeded  to  give  judgment, 
he  fird  annulled  the  Sentence  juft  pronounced  by  the  cl.er- 
gy :  and,  after  afking  the  young  man  what  profeftion  lie 
was,  “  I  forbid  you  (Slid  he)  to  make  fhoes  for  one  year 
to  come.” 

ii.  During  a  recent  cruize  off  the  coaft  of  France,  cap¬ 
tain  Moore,  of  the  Engliffi  frigate  Syren,  fell  in  with  Some 
Small  fifhing-velfels,  the  owners  of  which,  on  his  approach, 
abandoned  their  nets,  and  efcaped  to  fhore.  Being  in 
want  of  frefli  provifions,  he  ordered  out  his  boats,  and 
drew  the  nets,  by  which  means  he  obtained  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  filh.  With  due  confideration,  however,  to 
the  wretched  poilfards,  whom  he  had  thus  deprived  of  the 
hire  of  their  labour,  he  ascertained  the  value  of  the  fidi, 
which  proved,  on  the  teftimony  of  the  pilot,  to  be  fix 
guineas;  and  this  Sum,  together  with  an  appropriate  let¬ 
ter,  he  put  into  a  bladder,  and  SuSpended  it  to  the  nets, 
which  he  again  threw  into  the  water,  and  Set  Sail.  The 
frighted  filliermen  from  the  Ihore  witnefied  the  early  part 
of  the  tranfaftion,  and  on  the  departure  of  the  frigate  re¬ 
turned  to  their  ftation  for  the  purpofe  of  Saving  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  their  nets,  which,  according  to  common  ufage, 
they  expefted  to  have  found  hacked  to  pieces.  How 
great  muft  have  been  their  gratitude  and  delight,  w’hen, 
on  drawing  in  their  nets,  they  not  only  difeovered  them 
whole,  but  the  treafure  attached  to  them  !  It  is  thus  we 
fliould  ever  acl.  We  war  not  againft  individuals,  whom, 
in  all  the  relative  duties  of  life,  we  Ihould  confider  as 
friends  and  brethren. 

Thefe  examples,  to  which  many  more  might  be  added, 
are  highly  pleafing  to  a  Sagacious  and  virtuous  mind  ; 
but  the  SenSual  and  brutal  part  of  mankind,  who  regard 
only  the  prefent  moment,  who  See  no  objeffts  but  thoSe 
which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  corporeal  eye,  and 
eftimate  the  merit  of  every  adlion  by  the  gain  which  it 
produces,  have  always  considered  juftice  and  utility  as  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other.  They  put  utility  in  the  balance 
againft  honefty  every  day  ;  and  never  fail  to  incline  the 
beam  in  favour  of  the  former,  if  the  fuppofed  advantage 
is  thought  to  be  confiderable.  They  have  no  regard  to 
juftice  but  as  they  reckon  to  gain  by  it,  or  at  lealt  not  to 
lofe  ;  and  are  always  ready  to  defert  it  when  it  expofes 
them  to  any  danger  or  threatens  them  with  any  lofs.  From 
this  difpofition  of  mind  proceeds  that  avidity  of  wealth 
and  that  habitual  fraud  which  perpetually  embroil  civil 
fociety  ;  from  this  fatal  Source  arii'es  that  deluge  of  ini¬ 
quity  which  has  overflowed  the  world  ;  from  this  prefer¬ 
ence  of  intereft  to  honefty  proceed  every  unjuft  litigation 
and  every  a£t  of  violence.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  that  “  Whatever  is  unjuft  muft,  upon  the  whole, 
be  difadvantageous  which  might  be  proved  thus  : 

Nothing  is  advantageous  or  ufeful  but  that  which  has  a 
tendency  to  render  us  happy  ;  the  higheft  advantage,  or 
abfolufe  utility,  is  complete  happinefs  ;  and  to  this  hap- 
pinefs,  whatever  is  advantageous  or  ufeful  is  relative  as  to 
an  ultimate  end;  and  nothing  that  is  not  thus  relative  to 
happinefs  can  properly  be  Said  to  be  advantageous  or  ufe¬ 
ful.  Now  whatever  is  unjuft  is  So  far  from  tending  to 
promote,  that  it  deftroys,  our  happinefs  ;  for  whatever  is 
unjuft  is  contrary  to  the  Divine  will  ;  and  it  is  net  poifi- 
ble  that  we  Ihould  become  happy  by  refilling  that  will, 
becaufe  of  this  will  our  happinefs  is  the  immediate  object. 


God  is  not  a  tyrant,  proud  of  uncontroulable  power,  who 
impofes  capricious  laws  only  as  tefts  of  our  obedience, 
and  to  make  us  feel  the  weight  of  his  yoke  ;  all  his  pre¬ 
cepts  are  lefions  which  teach  us  how  to  be  happy.  But 
it  is’the  will  of  God  that  we  fhould  be  juft;  from  whence 
it  follow's,  that  no  true  happinefs  can  be  acquired  by 
thofe  who  are  unjuft.  An  aStion,  therefore,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  muft  be  inconfiftent  with  our 
true  intereft  ;  and  confequently,  fo  far  from  being  ufeful 
or  expedient,  it  muft  inevitably  produce  ruin  and  mifery. 
Injultice  fometimes  meets  with  the  punilhment  it  deferves 
in  this  world  ;  but,  if  it  fhould  efcape  here,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  will  forever  efcape.  It  proves,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  there  is  another  world  in  which  the  fates  of 
mankind  will  be  impartially  decided. 

JUSTICE,  [jujiiciaris,  Lat.j  An  officer  deputed  by  the 
king  to  adminiller  juftice,  and  do  right  by  way  of  judg¬ 
ment.  They  are  called  Juftices  becaufe  in  ancient  time 
the  Latin  word  for  a  judge  was  juftitia,  and  for  that  he  hath 
his  authority  by  deputation,  and  not  jure  magiftratus.  See 
Judge.  Of  thefe  Juftices  there  are  various  forts,  with  va¬ 
rious  powers  and  duties;  fome  of  which  have  been  ex-, 
plained  under  the  articles  Courts,  Chancellor,  Chan¬ 
cery,  Exchequer,  and  Judge  ;  fee  alfo  Common  Pleas, 
Forest,  and  King’s  Bench. 

Justices  of  Assise,  JuJliciarii  ad  capiendas  ajftfas.  Such 
as  were  wont  by  fpecial  commiflion  to  be  lent  (as  occa- 
fion  was  offered)  into  this  or  that  county,  to  take  affiles 
for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjeiits;  for,  as  thefe  actions  pafs  al¬ 
ways  by  jury,  many  men  could  not,  without  damage  and 
charge,  be  brought  to  London  ;  therefore  juftices  for  this 
purpofe,  by  commiflion  particularly  authorized,  were  fent 
to  them.  For  it  feems,  that  the  Juftices  of  the  Common 
Pleas  had  no  power  to  take  affifes  till  the  ftat.  of  8  R.  II. 
c.  2,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  do  it,  and  to  deliver 
gaols.  And  the  Juftices  of  the  King’s  Bench  have  by  that 
ltatute  fuch  power  affirmed  unto  them,  as  they  had  one 
hundred  years  before.  Thefe  commifficns  ad  capiendas 
affifas,  have  of  late  years  been  fettled  and  executed  only 
in  Lent  and  the  long  vacation,  (called  now  the  Lent  and 
Summer  Affifes,)  when  the  juftices  and  other  learned 
lawyers  might  be  at  leifure  to  attend  thofe  controverfies  ; 
whereupon  it  alfo  falls  out,  that  the  matters  that  were 
wont  to  be  heard  by  more  general  commiffions  of  Juftices 
in  Eyre,  are  heard  all  at  one  time  with  thefe  affifes  ;  which 
was  not  fo  of  old,  as  appears  by  Braclon,  lib.  3.  And  by 
this  means  the  juftices  of  both  benches,  being  worthily  ac¬ 
counted  the  fitteft  of  all  others,  and  their  affiftants,  were 
employed  in  thefe  affairs.  That  Juftices  of  Affife  and  Juf¬ 
tices  in  Eyre  did  anciently  differ,  appeareth  by  ftat.  27 
Edw.  III.  c.  5.  And  that  Juftices  of  Affife  and  Juftices 
of  Gaol-delivery  were  different,  is  evident  by  ftat.  4  Edw. 
III.  c.  3.  The  oath  taken  by  the  Juftices  of  Affile  is  all 
one  with  that  taken  by  the  Juftices  of  the  King’s  Bench. 

To  what  is  faid  under  Assise,  may  be  added,  that  the 
courts  of  Affife  and  Nifi  Prius  are  compofed  of  two  or  more 
commiffioners,  who  are  fent  twice  in  every  year,  by  the  king’s 
fpecial  commiflion,  all  round  the  kingdom,  (except  Lon¬ 
don  and  Middlefex,  where  courts  of  Nifi’Prius  are  holders 
in  and  after  every  term,  before  the  chief  or  other  judge  of 
the  feveral  fuperior  courts;  and,  except  the  four  northern 
counties,  where  the  affifes  are  only  holden  twice  a-year,) 
to  try  by  a  jury  of  the  refpedlive  counties  the  truth  of 
fuch  matters  of  facl  as  are  then  under  difpnte  in  Weft- 
minfter-liall.  Thefe  Judges  of  Affife  came  into  ufe  in 
the  room  of  Juftices  in  Eyre,  who  were  regularly  efta- 
bliffied,  if  not  firft  appointed,  by  the  parliament  of  Nor¬ 
thampton,  A.  D.  1176,  22  Hen.  II.  with  a  delegated  power 
from  the  king’s  great  court,  or  aula  regia ,  being  looked 
upon  as  members  thereof ;  and  they  afterwards  made  their 
circuit  round  the  kingdom  once  in  feven  years  for  the 
purpofe  of  trying  caujes.  Co.  Lit.  293.  They  were  after¬ 
wards  direfted  by  Magna  Charta,  c.  12,  to  be  fent  into 
every  county  twice  a-year,  to  take  (or  receive  the  verditt 
of  the  jurors,  or  recognitors,  in  certain  actions  then  cal  1- 
1  Led) 
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ed)  recognitions  in  affifes;  rhe  moft  difficult  of  which 
they  are  direfled  to  adjourn  into  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas,  to  be  there  determined.  The  itinerant  juftices  were 
fometimes  mere  Juftices  of  Affife,  or  of  Dower,  orof  Gaol- 
delivery,  and  the  like  ;  and  they  had  fometimes  a  more 
general  commiffion,  to  determine  all  manner  of  caufes, 
being  conftituted  Juficiarii  ad  omnia  placita.  Brail.  1.  3.  tr. 
1.  c.  11.  But  the  prefent  Juftices  of  Affife  and  Nifi  Prius 
are  more  immediately  derived  from  the  ftat.  Weftm.  2, 
which  directs  them  to  be  afligned  out  of  the  king’s 
fworn  juftices,  afl'ociating  to  themfelves  one  or  two  dif- 
creet  knights  of  each  county.  By  ftat.  27  Edw.  I.  c.  4, 
(explained  by  12  Edw.  II.  c.  3,)  affifes  and  inquefts  were 
allowed  to  be  taken  before  any  one  juftice  of  the  court  in 
which  the  plea  was  brought;  afl'ociating  to  him  one 
knight,  or  other  approved  man  of  the  county.  And,  laft- 
ly,  by  ftat.  14  Edw.  III.  c.  16,  inquefts  of  Nifi  Prius  may 
be  taken  before  any  juftice  of  either  bench,  (though  the 
plea  be  not  depending  in  his  own  court,)  or  before  the 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  if  he  be  a  man  of  the  law; 
or  otherwife  before  the  Juftices  of  Affife,  fo  that  one  of 
fuch  juftices  be  a  judge  of  the  King’s  Bench  or  Common 
Pleas,  or  the  king’s  ferjeant  fworn.  They  ufually  make 
their  circuits  in  the  refpeftive  vacations  after  Hilary  and 
Trinity  Terms  ;  affifes  being  allowed  to  be  taken  in  the 
holy  time  of  Lent  by  confentof  the  biffiops  at  the  requeft 
of  the  king,  -as  exprefled  in  ftat.  Weftm.  1.  3  Edw.  1.  c. 
51.  And  it  was  alfo  ufual,  during  the  times  of  popery, 
for  the  prelates  to  grant  annual  licences  to  the  Juftices  of 
Affife  to  adminifter  oaths  in  holy  times  ;  for,  oaths  being 
of  a  facred  nature,  the  logic  of  thole  ages  concluded  that 
they  muftbe  of  ecclefialtical  cognizance.  Inftances  hereof 
may  be  met  with  in  the  Appendix  to  Spelman’s  Original 
of  the  Terms,  and  in  Parker’s  Antiquities,  209.  The 
prudent  jealoufy  of  our  anceftors  ordained,  that  no  man 
of  law  ftiould  be  Judge  of  Affife  in  his  own  county  where¬ 
in  he  is  born  or  doth  inhabit.  But  this  reftraint  is  now 
taken  off,  as  to  Juftices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  by  ftat.  12 
Geo.  II.  c.  27. 

The  fourts  of  Nifi  Prius  in  London  and  Middlefex  are 
called  Jittings ;  and  thole  for  Middlefex  were  eftablilhed 
by  the  legiilature  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In 
ancient  times  all  illues  in  actions  brought  in  that  county 
were  tried  at  Weltminfter  in  the  terms,  at  the  bar  of  the 
court  in  which  the  aftion  was  inftituted  ;  but,  when  the 
bufinefs  of  the  courts  increafed,  thefe  trials  were  found  fo 
great  an  inconvenience,  that  it  was  enacted  by  ftat.  18 
Eliz.  c.  12,  that  the  Chief  Juftice  of  the  King’s  Bench 
ibould  be  empowered  to  try  within  the  term,  or  within 
four  days  after  the  end  of  the  term,  all  the  iffues  joined 
in  the  courts  of  Chancery  and  King’s  Bench;  and  that 
the  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Ihould  in  like  manner  try  the 
iffues  joined  in  their  refpeflive  courts.  In  the  abfence  of 
any  one  of  the  chiefs,  the  fame  authority  was  given  to 
two  of  the  judges  or  barons  of  his  court.  The  ftat.  12 
Geo.  I.  c.  31,  extended  the  time  to  eight  days  after  term ; 
and  impowered  one  Judge  or  Baron  to  fit  in  the  abfence 
of  the  chief.  Stat.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  18,  extended  the  time 
after  term  ftiil  further  to  fourteen  days. 

Justices  in  Eyre,  JuJliciarii  itiner antes ;  fo  termed  of 
the  old  French  word  erre,  as  a  grand  erre,  i.  e.  magnis  iti- 
neribus,  proverbially  fpoken.  Thefe,  in  ancient  time, 
were  lent  with  commiffion  into  divers  counties  to  hear 
fuch -caufes  efpecially,  as  were  termed  pleas  of  the  crown. 
And  this  was  done  for  the  eafe  of  the  people,  who  muft 
elfe  have  been  hurried  to  the  King’s  Bench,  if  the  cafe 
were  too  high  for  the  county-court.  They  differed  from 
the  Juftices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  who  were  fent  upon 
one  or  a  few  fpecial  caufes,  and  to  one  place ;  w’hereas 
the  Juftices  in  Eyre  were  fent  through  the  provinces  and 
counties  of  the  land,  with  a  more  indefinite  and  general 
commiffion,  as  appeareth  by  Brafton,  lib.  iii.  cc.  11,  12, 
13.  and  Britton,  cap.  2.  And  again,  becaufe  the  Juftices 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer  were  fent  uncertainly  upon  any 
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uproar,  or  other  occafion,  In  the  country;  but  thefe  in 
Eyre  (as  Mr.  Gwin  fets  down  in  the  Preface  to  his  Read¬ 
ing)  were  lent  but  once  in  every  feven  years;  with  whom 
agrees  Horn  in  his  Mirror  of  Juftices,  1.  2.  But,  accord¬ 
ing^  Orig.  Juridicialcs,  they  went  oftener.  Thefe  were 
inftituted  by  king  Henry  II.  as  Camden  in  his  Brit,  wit- 
neffeth,  p.  104.  In  fome  relpects  they  refembled  our  Juf¬ 
tices  of  Affife  at  prefent,  though  their  authority  and  man¬ 
ner  of  proceeding  much  differ.  1  Inf.  293. 

Justice  of  the  Forest,  Juficiarius  For  eft  a ;  is  a  lord 
by  his  office,  and  he  hears  and  determines  all  offences 
within  the  forelt,  committed  againft  vert  or  venifon.  Of 
thefe  there  are  two,  whereof  one  hath  jurifdiftion  over  all 
forefts  on  this  lide  Trent,  the  other  of  all  beyond  it.  The 
chief  point  of  their  jurifdiftion  confifteth  upon  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  king’s  charter,  called  Charta  de  Forefta,  made 
9  Hen.  III.  concerning  which  fee  Camd.  Brit.  p.  214. 
The  court  where  this  juftice  fits  and  determines,  is  called 
the  Juftice-feat  of  the  Foreft,  held  once  every  three  years. 
Maniuood's  Forejl-Laws,  cap.  24.  He  is  alfo  called  Juftice 
in  Eyre  of  the  Foreft  ;  and  is  the  only  juftice  that  may 
appoint  a  deputy  by  the  ftatute  of  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  35. 
See  Forest,  vol.  vii.  p.  566. 

Justices  of  Gaol-delivery,  Jafiiciarii  ad  Gaolas  deli- 
berandas ,  are  thofe  who  are  fent  with  commiffion  to  hear 
and  determine  all  caufes  appertaining  to  fuch  who  for 
any  offence  are  call;  into  gaol  ;  part  of  their  authority  is 
to  punilh  fuch  as  let  to  mainprize  thofe  prifoners  who  are 
not  bailable  by  law,  nor  by  the  ftatute  de  finibus,  cap.  3. 
F.N.B.  151.  Thefe  feem  in  ancient  time  to  have  been 
fent  into  the  country  upon  feveral  occafions  ;  but  after¬ 
wards  Juftices  of  Affife  were  likewil'e  authorized  to  the 
like  purpofes.  4  Edw.  III.  c.  3.  Their  oath  is  fimilar  to 
others  of  the  king’s  juftices  of  either  bench.  2  Edw.  III. 
c.  2.  Old  Abridgment  of  the  Statutes,  tit.  Sacr amentum  JuJli~ 
ciariorum.  Cowell.  Juftices  of  Aflife,  if  laymen,  Ihall  de¬ 
liver  the  gaols.  27  Edzo.  I .  f.  1.  c.  3.  The  Juftices  of 
Peace  Ihall  deliver  over  their  indictments  to  the  Juftices 
of  Gaol-delivery.  4  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  See  Justices  of 
Gaol-Delivery,  vol.  viii. 

Justices  of  the  Jews,  Juficiarii  ad  cujlodiam  Juda- 
orum  afignati.  King  Richard  I.  after  his  return  out  of 
the  Holy  Land,  anno  1194,  appointed  particular  juftices, 
laws,  and  orders,  for  preventing  the  frauds,  and  regulat¬ 
ing  the  contrafts  and  ufury,  of  the  Jews.  Hoveden,  parte 
pofl,  p.  745.  Clauf.  3  Edw.  1 .  m.  19. 

Justices  of  Labourers  ;  Juftices  heretofore  appoint¬ 
ed  to  redrels  the  frowardnels  of  labouring  men,  who 
would  either  be  idle,  or  have  unreafonable  wages.  See 
the  old  ftatutes,  21  Edw.  III.  c.  1.  25  Edw.  III.  c.  8.  31 
Edw.  I.  c.  6. 

Justices  of  Nisi  Prius.  Thefe  are  at  this  time  the 
fame  with  Juftifes  of  Affife  ;  for  it  is  a  common  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  a  caufe  in  the  Common  Picas,  to  put  it  off  to 
fuch  a  day,  Nifi  prius  JuJliciarii  venerint  ad  cas  partes  ad  ca~ 
piendas  ajjfas  ;  “  Unlefs  the  juftices  ffial)  firlt  come  to  a 
place  named  to  take  the  affifes;”  which  they  are  lure  to- 
do  ;  and  upon  this  claufe  of  adjournment  they  are  called 
Juftices  of  Nifi  Prius,  as  well  as  Juftices  of  Affife.  Their 
commiffion  may  be  feen  in  Cromp.  Juris,  fol.  204;  yet, 
with  this  difference  between  them,  that  juftices  of  Affile 
have  power  to  give  judgment  in  a  caufe,  but  Juftices  of 
Nifi  Prius  only  to  take  the  verdiCt.  But,  in  the  nature  of 
both  their  funClions,  this  l'eems  to  be  the  greateft  differ¬ 
ence,  that  Juftice  of  Nifi  Prius  have  to  deal  in  caufes  per- 
fonal  as  well  as  real;  whereas  Juftices  of  Affife,  in  ItriCt 
acceptation,  meddle  only  with  the  pofl'effoiy  writs  called 
affife.  Cowell. 

Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Juficiarii  ad  au- 
diendum  &  terminandum  ;  were  juftices  deputed  upon  fome 
fpecial  or  extraordinary  occafions.  FJtzberbert  in  his 
Nat.  Brev.  faith,  That  the  commiffion  d’Oyer  and  Termi¬ 
ner  is  directed' to  certain  perfons  upon  any  great  riot,  in- 
furreftion,  heinous  mifdemeanors,  or  tfefpaifes  committed. 
And,  becaufe  the  occafion  of  granting  this  commiffion 
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flioukl  he  maturely'  weighed;  it  is  provided  by  the  ftat.  2 
Edvv.  III.  c.  2,  that  no  fuch  commiifion  ought  to  be 
granted,  but  that  they  (hall  be  difpatched  before  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  one  bench  or  other,  or  juftices  errant,  except  for 
horrible  trefpalles,  and  that  by  the  fpecial  favour  of  the 
king. 

The  courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  general  Gaol- 
delivery,  are  of  a  general  nature,  and  univerfaliy  diffufed 
over  the  kingdom  ;  but  yet  are  of  a  local  jurifdiftion, 
and  confined  to  particular  dilhifts.  Thefe  are  held  be¬ 
fore  the  king's  commifiioners,  among  whom  are  ufually 
two  judges  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  twice  in  every 
year,  in  every  county  of  the  kingdom;  except  the  four 
northern  ones,  where  they  are  held  only  once,  and  Lon¬ 
don  and  Middlefex,  wherein  they  are  held  eight  times. 
Thele  were  (lightly  mentioned  under  Justices  of  As¬ 
sise  ;  and  under  title  Assise  it  is  obferved,  that,  at  what 
is  ufually  called  the  Allifes,  the  judges  fit  by  virtue  of  five 
feveral  authorities  ;  two  of  which,  the  Com  million  of  Af¬ 
file  and  its  attendant  jurifdiclion  of  Nifi  Prius,  being 
principally  of  a  civil  nature,  are  there  explained  ;  to  which 
may  here  be  added,  that  thefe  ju dices  have,  by  virtue  of 
feveral  ftatutes,  a  criminal  j  11  ril'd  i  A  ion  alfo,  in  certain  fpe- 
cial  cafes,  a,  Hal.  P.  C.  39.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  7.  As  to  an¬ 
other  authority,  the  commiifion  of  peace,  fee  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  all  the 
juftices  of  the  peace  of  any  county  wherein  the  aififes  are 
held  are  bound  by  law  to  attend  them,  or  elle  are  liable 
to  a  fine,  in  order  to  return  recognizances,  &c.  and  to  af- 
fiii  the  judges  in  fuch  matters  as  lie  within  their  know¬ 
ledge  and  jurifdiClion,  and  in  which  1'ome  of  them  have 
probably  been  concerned,  by  way  of  previous  examina¬ 
tion.  The  commiflion  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  to  hear 
and  determine  ail  treafons,  felonies,  and  mifdemeanors,  is 
directed  to  the  judges  and  feveral  others,  or  any  two  of 
them;  but  the  judges  or  ferjeants  at  law  only  are  of  the 
quorum,  fo  that  the  reft  cannot  act  without  the  prefence  of 
one  of  them.  The  words  of  the  commiifion  are,  “to  in¬ 
quire,  hear,  and  determine  fo  that,  by  virtue  of  this  com- 
million,  they  can  only  proceed  upon  an  indictment  found 
at  the  fame  aftifes;  for  they  mult  firft  inquire,  by  means 
of  the  grand  jury,  or  inqueft,  before  they  are  empowered  to 
hear  and  determine  by  the  help  of  the  petit  jury.  There¬ 
fore  they  have,  befides  all  thele,  a  commiifion  of  general 
gaol-delivery,  which  empowers  them  to  try  and  deliver  every 
prifoner  who  Ilia'll  be  in  the  gaol  when  the  judges  arrive 
at  the  circuit-town,  whenever,  or  before  whomfoever,  in¬ 
dicted,  or  for  vvhatfoever  crime  committed.  It  was  an¬ 
ciently  the  courfe  to  iffue  fpecial  writs  of  gaol-delivery 
for  each  particular  prifoner,  which  were  called  the  writs 
de  bono  et  malo-,  2  Injl.  43  :  but,  thefe  being  found  incon¬ 
venient  and  oppreffive,  a  general  commiifion  for  all  the 
prifoners  has  long  been  eftablilhed  in  their  ftead.  So  that, 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  gaols  are  in  general  cleared,  and 
ail  offenders  tried,  punilhed,  or  delivered,  twice  in  every 
year;  a  conftitulion  of  lingular  ufe  and  excellence.  Some¬ 
times  alfo,  upon  urgent  occafions,  the  king  ifl'ues  a  fpe¬ 
cial  and  extraordinary  commiifion  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
and  Gaol-delivery,  confined  to  thofe  offences  which  Hand 
in  need  of  immediate  inquiry  and  punifnment ;  upon 
which  the  courfe  of  proceeding  is  much  the  fame  as  upon 
general  and  ordinary  commilfions. 

Formerly  it  was  held,  in  purfuance  of  the  ftatutes  8 
Rd.  II.  c.  2.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4,  that  no  judge  or  other 
lawyer  could  aft  in  the  commiifion  of  Oyer  and  Termi¬ 
ner,  or  in  that  of  Gaol-delivery,  within  his  own  county 
where  he  was  born  or  inhabited  ;  in  like  manner  as  they 
are  prohibited  from  being  judges  of  afiife,  and  determin¬ 
ing  civil  caufes.  But  that  local  partiality,  which  the  jea- 
Ioufy  of  our  anceftors  was  careful  to  prevent,  being  judged 
lefs  likely  to  operate  in  the  trial  of  crimes  and  mifde- 
meanors  than  in  matters  of  property  and  difputes  be¬ 
tween  party  and  party,  it  was  thought  proper,  by  the  ftat. 
is  Geo.  II.  c.  27,  to  allow  any  man  to  be  4  juftice  of 


Oyer  and  Terminer  and  general  Gaol-delivery  within  any 
county  of  England.  4  Comm.  269-271.  In  fine,  as  the 
Juftices  of  Affile  and  Nifi  Prius  are  appointed  to  try  civil 
caufes,  fo  are  the  Juftices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Gaol- 
delivery  to  try  indiftments  for  crimes,  ail  over  the  king¬ 
dom,  at  what  are  generally  denominated  the  circuits,  or 
aififes  ;  and  the  towns  where  they  come  to  execute  their 
commilfions  are  called  the  afiife-towns,  and  are  generally 
the  county-towns. 

Justices  of  the  Pavilion,  jujliciarii  Pavi/ionis,  are 
certain  Judges  of  a  Pie-powder  Court,  of  a  molt  tranl- 
cehdent  jurifdiftion,  held  under  the  bilhop  of  Winchef- 
ter  at  a  fair  on  St.  Giles’s  Hill  near  that  city,  by  virtue  of 
letters  patent  granted  by  Richard  II.  and  Edw.  IV.  See 
the  patent  at  large  in  Prynne's  Animad.  on  4  bjl.  fol.  igi. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  are  judges  of  record,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  king’s  commiifion  to  be  juftices  within  certain 
limits;  generally  within  the  counties  where  they  are  refi- 
dent ;  for  the  confervation  of  the  peace,  and  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  divers  things  comprehended  within  their  com- 
rnilfion,  and  within  divers  ftatutes  committed  to  their 
charge.  Dalt.  c.  2.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  the  Cvftos  Ro- 
tulorum,  or  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the  county.  1  Comm. 
3*4-9* 

T!ie  common  law  hath  ever  had  a  fpecial  care  and  re¬ 
gard  for  the  confervation  of  the  peace  ;  for  peace  is  the 
very  end  and  foundation  of  civil  fociety.  And  there¬ 
fore,  before  the  prefent  conftitution  of  juftices  was  in¬ 
vented,  there  were  peculiar  officers  appointed  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  Of 
thefe,  fome  had  and  Hill  have  this  power  annexed  to  other 
offices  which  they  hold  ;  others  had  it  merely  by  itfelf, 
and  were  thence  named  cvjlodes  or  confervatores pads.  Thefe 
that  were  fo  virtute  ojfidi  itill  continue;  but  the  latter  fort 
are  fuperfeded  by  the  modern  juftices. 

The  king’s  majefty  is,  by  his  office  and  dignity  royal, 
the  principal  confervator  of  the  peace  within  all  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  may  give  authority  to  any  other  to  fee  the 
peace  kept,  and  to  punifli  fuch  as  break  it ;  hence  it  is 
ufually  called  the  king's  peace.  Lamb.  Eirenarch.  12.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  or  Keeper,  the  Lord  Treafurer,  the  Lord 
High  Steward  of  England,  (when  any  fuch  officers  are  in 
being,)  and  all  the  juftices  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench 
(by  virtue  of  their  offices),  and  the  Mailer  of  the  Rolls 
(by  prefeription),  are  general  confervators  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  may  commit  ail 
breakers  of  it,  or  bind  them  in  recognizances  to  keep  it. 
I.amb.  12.  The  other  judges  are  lo  only  in  their  own 
courts.  The  Coroner  is  alfo  a  confervator  of  the  peace 
within  his  own  county;  as  is  alfo  the  Sheriff;  and  both 
of  them  may  take  a  recognizance  or  fecurity  of  the  peace. 
Brit.  3.  F.N.B.  81.  Conltables,  tything-men,  and  the  like, 
are  alfo  confervators  of  the  peace  within  their  own  juril- 
diftions;  and  may  apprehend  all  breakers  of  the  peace, 
and  commit  them,  till  they  find  fureties  for  their  keeping 
it.  Lamb.  14.  See  Constable. 

Polydore  Virgil  fays,  that  Juftices  of  the  Peace  had  their 
beginning  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  called  the  Conque¬ 
ror;  but  fir  Edward  Coke  was  of  opinion,  that  in  the 
lixth  year  of  K.  Edvv.  I.  ■prima  fuit  injlitutio  JuJliciarionm 
pro  pace  conjervandd.  Mr.  Prynne  affirms,  that  in  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  III.  after  the  agreement  made  between 
that  king  and  his  barons,  guardians  ad  pacem  conjervandam 
were  conftituted.  And  fir  Henry  Spelman  differs  from 
both  thefe,  being  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  made  un¬ 
til  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  when 
they  were  thought  neceffary  for  fuppreifing  commotions, 
which  might  happen  upon  dethroning  king  Edward  II. 
It  is  certain  the  general  commiifion  of  the  peace,  by  fta- 
tute,  began  1  Edward.  III.  though  before  that  time  there 
were  particular  commilfions  of  peace  to  certain  men,  in 
certain  places ;  but  not  thoughout  England.  2  Nelf.  Ab. 
1063. 

Juftices  of  the  peace  were  formerly  to  be  allowed  4s.  a- 
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day  during  their  attendance  at  the  qunrler-feffions,  to  be 
paid  by  the  lherifFs  of  counties,  12  Rd.  II.  2  Hen.  V.  18 
Hen.  VI. 

Thefe  juftices  are  appointed  by  the  king’s  fpecial  com- 
mifiion  under  the  great  feal,  the  form  of  which  was  fet¬ 
tled  by  all  the  judges  A.  D.  1590.  Lamb.c^ 3,35.  The  power 
of  conftituting  them  is  only  in  the  king;  though  they  are 
generally  made  at  the  difcretio’n  of  the  lord  chancellor  or 
lord  keeper,  by  the  king’s  leave;  and  the  king  may  now 
appoint  in  every  county  in  England  and  Wales  as  many  as 
he  fhall  think  fit.  1  litjl.  174,  175.  Their  commiflion  ap¬ 
points  them  all,  jointly  ami  feverally,  to  keep  the  peace; 
and  any  two  or  more  of  them  to  inquire  of  and  deter¬ 
mine  felonies  and  other  mifdemeanors  ;  in  which  num¬ 
ber  fome  particular  jultices,  or  one  of  them,  are  directed 
to  be  always  included,  and  no  bufinefs  to  be  done  with¬ 
out  their  prefence;  the  words  of  the  commiflion  running 
thus.  Quorum  (Of  whom)  aliquem  vejirum,  A.  B.  C.  D.  &c. 
unum  ejj'e  volumus ;  “any  one  of  you  the  aforefaid  A.  B.  C.  D, 
See.  we  will  fhall  be  one;”  whence  the  perfons  fo  named 
are  ufually  called  Juftices  of  the  Quorum.  And  formerly 
it  was  cuftomary  to  appoint  only  a  feleft  number  of  jul¬ 
tices,  eminent  for  their  (kill  and  diferetion,  to  be  of  the 
Quorum ;  but  now  the  practice  is  to  advance  alinoft  all  of 
them  to  that  dignity,  naming  them  all  over  again  in  the 
quorum  claufe,  except  perhaps  only  fome  one  perfon  for 
the  fake  of  propriety  ;  and  no  exception  is  now  allowable 
for  not  exprefling  in  the  form  of  warrants,  orders,  &c. 
that  the  juftice  who  ifl'ued  them  is  of  the  quorum.  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  27.  See  alfo  flat.  7  Geo.  III.  c.  21.  When  any 
j  11  Ilice  intends  to  all  under  this  commiflion,  he  fues  out 
a  writ  of  dedimus  potejlatcm,  from  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in 
chancery,  empowering  certain  perfons  therein  named  to 
adminiller  the  ufual  oaths  to  him  ;  which  done,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  alt. 

As  the  office  of  thefe  juflices  is  conferred  by  the  king, 
fo  it  fubfifts  only  during  his  pleafure ;  and  is  determina¬ 
ble,  1.  By  the  demife  of  the  crown  ;  that  is,  in  fix  months 
after.  1  Ann.  c.  8.  But,  if  the  fame  juitice  is  put  in  corn- 
million  by  the  fucceffor,  he  (hall  not  be  obliged  to  fue  out 
a  new  dedimus,  or  to  fwear  to  his  qualification  afrefh  ; 
'1  Geo.  III.  c.  13  ;  nor,  by  reafon  of  any  new  commiflion, 
to  take  the  oaths  more  than  once  in  the  fame  reign.  7  Geo. 
III.  c.  9.  2.  By  exprefs  writ  under  the  great  feal,  dif- 

charging  any  particular  perfon  from  being  any  longer  juf- 
tice.  Lamb.  67.  3.  By  fuperfeding  the  commiflion  by 

writ  of  fuperfedeas,  which  fufpends  the  power  of  all  the 
juftices,  but.  does  not  totally  deftroy  it,  feeing  it  may  be 
revived  again  by  another  writ  called  a  procedendo.  4.  By 
a  new  commiflion,  which  virtually,  though  filently,  dif- 
charges  all  the  former  juftices  that  are  not  included  there¬ 
in  ;  for  two  commiffions  cannot  fubfift  at  once.  5.  By 
acceflion  of  the  office  of  fheriff  or  coroner,  x  Mar.  1.  c.  8. 
A  fheriff  cannot  aft  as  juftice  during  the  year  of  his  of¬ 
fice  ;  but  it  has  been  obferved,  that  neither  this  ftatute  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Blackftone,  nor  any  other,  difqualifies  a  co¬ 
roner  from  afting  as  a  juftice  of  the  peace*;  nor  do  the 
two  offices  in  their  nature  feem  incompatible.  1  Comm.  c.  9. 
n.  14. 

On  renewing  the  commiflion  of  the  peace,  (which  ge¬ 
nerally  liappeneth  as  any  perfon  is  newly  brought  into 
the  fame,)  there  cometh  a  writ  of  dedimus  poteflatem  direft- 
ed  out  of  chancery,  to  fome  ancient  juftice  (or  other),  to 
take  the  oath  of  him  which  is  newly  inferred,  which  is 
ufually  in  a  fchedule  annexed ;  and  to  certify  the  fame 
into  that  court,  at  fuch  a  day  as  the  writ  commandetli. 
Unto  which  oath  are  ufually  annexed  the  oaths  of  allegi¬ 
ance  and  fupremacy.  Lamb.  53. 

The  form  of  which  oath  of  office  at  this  day  is  as  fol- 
■1‘oweth :  “Ye  fhall  fwear,  that,  as  juftice  of  the  Peace  in 
the  county  of  M.  in  all  articles  in  the  king’s  coinmiffion 
to  you  directed,  you  fhall  do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and 
to  the  rich,  after  your  cunning,  wit,  and  power,  and  after 
the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  and  ftatutes  thereof 
tr.ade.  And  ye  fhall  not  be  of  counfel  of  any  quarrel 
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hanging  before  you.  And  that  ye  hold  your  feffions  af¬ 
ter  the  form  of  the  ftatutes  thereof  made.  And  the  i flues* 
fines,  and  amerciaments,  that  fhall  happen  to  be  made,  and 
all  forfeitures  which  fhall  fall,  before  you,  ye  fhall  cauf'e 
to  be  entered  without  any  concealment  (or  embezzling), 
and  truly  fend  them  to  the  king’s  exchequer.  Ye  fhall 
not  let  for  gift  or  other  caufe,  but  well  and  truly  ye  filial l 
do  your  office  of  Juftice  of  the  Peace  in  that  behalf.  And 
that  you  take  nothing  for  your  office  of  Juftice  of  the 
Peace  to  be  done,  but  of  the  king,  and  fees  accuftomed, 
and  cofts  limited  by  ftatute.  And  ye  fhall  not  direct, 
nor  caufe  to  be  directed,  any  warrant  (by  you  to  be  made) 
to  the  parties,  but  ye  lliall  direft  them  to  the  bailiff  of 
the  laid  county,  or  others  the  king's  officers  or  minifters, 
or  other  indifferent  perfons,  to  do  execution  thereof.  So 
help  you  God.” 

Touching  the  number  and  qualifications  of  thefe  juf¬ 
tices  ;  it  was  ordained  by  flat.  18  Edw.  III.  c.  2,  that  two 
or  three  of  the  bell  reputation  in  each-  county  fhould  be 
afligned  to  keep  the  peace.  But,  thefe  being  found  ra¬ 
ther  too  few  for  that  purpofe,  it  was  provided  by  flat.  34. 
Edw.  III.-c.  1,  that  one  lord,  and  three  or  four  of  the 
molt  worthy  men  in  the  county,  with  fome  learned  in  the 
law,  (hall  be  made  juftices  in  every  county.  But  after¬ 
wards  the  number  of  juftices,  through  the  ambition  of 
private  perfons,  became  fo  large,  that  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceflary,  by  Hats.  12  Ric.  II.  c.  10,  and  14  Ric.  II.  c.  n, 
to  reftrain  them  at  firft  to  fix,  and  afterwards  to  eight 
only.  But  this  rule  is  now  difregarded,  and  the  caufe 
feems  to  be  (as  Lambard  obferved  long  ago),  that  the 
growing  number  of  ftatute-lavvs,  committed  from  time  to 
time  to  the  charge  of  juftices  of  the  peace,  have  occa- 
fioned  alfo  (and  very  reafonably)  their  increafe  to  a  larger 
number.  And  as  to  their  qualifications,  the  ftatutes  juft 
cited  direct  them  to  be  of  the  belt  reputation,  and  molt 
worthy  men  in  the  county;  and  flat.  13  Ric.  II.  c.  7,  or¬ 
ders  them  to  be  of  the  molt  fufficient  knights,  el'quires, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  law.  Alfo,  by  ftat.  2  Hen.  V.  ft.  1. 
c.  4;  and  ft.  2.  c.  1  ;  they  mull  be  refident  in  their  feveral 
counties.  And  becaufe,  contrary  to  thefe  ftatutes,  men 
of  fmall  fubftance  had  crept  into  the  commiflion,  whofe 
poverty  made  them  both  covetous  and  contemptible,  it 
was enafted  by  ftat.  18  Hen.  VI.  c.  1,  that  no  juftice  fhould. 
be  put  in  commiflion,  if  he  had  not  lands  to  the  value  of 
20I,  per  annum.  And,  the  rate  of  money  being  greatly 
altered  fince  that  time,  it  was  enabled  by  5  Geo.  II.  c.  18. 
18  Geo.  II.  c.  20,  that  every  juftice,  except  as  is  therein 
excepted,  fhall  have  iool.  per  annum  clear  of  all  deduc¬ 
tions ;  and,  if  he  alls  without  fuch  qualification,  he  fhall 
forfeit  iool.  Alfo,  it  is  provided  that  no  praftillng  at¬ 
torney,  folicitor,  or  proctor,  (hall  be  capable  of  afting  as 
a  juftice  of  the  peace  for  any  county.  The  ftat.  18  Geo. 
II.  c.  20,  provides  that  no  perfon  fhall  be  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  a  juftice  of  peace,  or  afting  as  fuch,  who  fhall  net 
have,  in  law’  or  equity,  for  his  own  ufe  in  poffeffion,  a 
freehold,  copyhold,  or  cuftomary  eftate  for  life,  or  fome 
greater  eftate,  or  for  years  determinable  upon  a  life  or 
lives,  or  twenty-one  years,  in  lands,  See.  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  iool.  over  and  above  all  incumbrances,  rents,  and 
charges;  or  entitled  to  the  immediate  reverlion  or  remain¬ 
der  in  lands,  Sec.  of  300I.  per  annum,  and  who  fhall  not 
take  the  oath  in  this  ail  mentioned,  under  the  penalty  of 
iool.  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  and  the  proof  of 
the  qualification  to  lie  on  the  defendant;  and,  if  he  infills 
on  any  lands  not  mentioned  in  the  oath,  he  is  to  give  no¬ 
tice  of  them  ;  and  lands,  not  mentioned  in  the  oath  or  no¬ 
tice,  are  not  to  be  allowed;  This  acl  is  not  to  extend  to 
corporation  juftices,  or  to  the  eldeft  Tons  of  peers,  and  of 
gentlemen  qualified  to  be  knights  of  (hires,  the  officers  of 
the  board  of  green  cloth,  principal  officers  of  the  navy, 
under  lecretaries  of  ftate,  heads  of  colleges,  or  to  the 
mayors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  all  of  wdiom  may  aft 
without  any  qualification  by  eftate. 

The  power,  office,  and  duty,  of  a  juftice  of  the  peace 
depend  oil  his  commiflion,  and  on  the  feveral  ftatutes 
7  D  which 
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■which  have  created  objefls  of  his  jurifdifHon.  His  com- 
miflion,  firft,  empowers  him  fingly  to  conferve  the  peace  ; 
and  thereby  gives  him  all  the  power  of  the  ancient  con- 
fervators  at  the  common  law,  in  fuppreffing  riots  and  af¬ 
frays,  in  taking  fecurities  for  the  peace,  and  in  appre¬ 
hending  and  committing  felons,  and  other  inferior  crimi¬ 
nals.  It  alfo  empowers  any  two  or  more  to  determine  all 
felonies,  and  other  offences  ;  which  is  the  ground  of  their 
jurifdiction  at  the  feffions.  And,  as  to  the  powers  given 
to  one,  two,  or  more,  juftices  by  the  feveral  fcatutes, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  heaped  upon  them  fuch  an 
infinite  variety  of  bufinefs,  that  few  care  to  undertake, 
and  fewer  underftand,  the  office  ;  they  are  fuch,  and  of  fo 
great  importance  to  the  public,  that  the  country  is  greatly 
obliged  to  any  worthy  magiftrate  that,  without  finifter 
views  of  his  own,  will  engage  in  this  troublefome  fervice. 
a  Comm.  c.  9.  4  Comm.  c.  zo.  If  therefore  a  well-meaning 
juftice  makes  any  undefigned  flip  in  his  praftice,  great 
lenity  and  indulgence  are  fliown  to  him  in  the  courts  of 
law  ;  and  there  are  many  ftatutes  made  to  protect  him  in 
the  upright  difcharge  of  his  office  ;  which,  among  other 
privileges,  prohibit  fuch  juftices  from  being  fued  for  any 
overfights  without  notice  before-hand  ;  and  flop  all  fuits 
begun,  on  tender  made  of  fufficient  amends.  7  Jac.  I.  c.  5. 
2.1  Jac.  1.  c-  iz.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  44.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  any  malicious  or  tyrannical  abufe  of  their  office  is 
nfually  feverely  punifhed  5  and  all  perfons  who  recover  a 
verdift  againft  a  jullice,  for  any  wilful  or  malicious  injury, 
are  entitled  to  double  cofts.  1  Comm.  350-4. 

Jultices  of  peace  are  to  hold  their  feffions  four  times  a- 
year,  i.  e.  the  firft  week  after  Michaelmas,  the  Epiphany, 
Eafter,  and  St.  Thomas  called  Becket,  being  the  7th  of 
July.  36  Edxv.  III.  c.  iz.  iz  Rd.  II.  c.  10.  They  are  Juf¬ 
tices  of  Record,  for  none  but  juftices  of  record  can  take  a 
recognizance  of  the  peace.  Every  juftice  of  peace  hath  a 
i'eparate  power,  and  may  do  all  acts  concerning  his  office 
apart  and  by  himfelf ;  and  even  may  commit  a  fellow- 
juftice  upon  treafon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace  5  and 
this  is  the  ancient  power  which  confervators  of  the  peace 
bad  at  common  law.  But  it  has  been  held,  that  one  juf¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  cannot  commit  another  for  breach  of  the 
peace  ;  though  the  juftices  in  feffions  may  do  it.  Lamb, 
JvJl.  3 S 5.  Jenk.Cent.  174.  By  feveral  ftatutes,  juftices  may 
act  in  many  cafes  where  their  commiffion  doth  not  reach ; 
the  ftatutes  themfelves  being  a  fufficient  commiffion. 
Lamb.  lib.  4.  Wood's  Injl.  79,  So.  If  a  juftice  of  peace 
does  not  obferve  the  form  of  proceeding  direfled  by  lla- 
tute,  it  is  coram  non  judice,  and  void  ;  but,  if  he  a  fits  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  of  the  ftatutes,  neither  the  juf¬ 
tices  in  feffions  nor  K.  B.  can  reverie  what  he  lias  done. 
Jones,  170. 

The  power  of  juftices  is  minijierial  when  they  are  com¬ 
manded  to  do  any  thing  by  a  luperior  authority,  as  by  the 
court  of  K.  B.  &c.  In  all  other  cafes  they  aft  as  judges-, 
but  they  mult  proceed  according  to  their  commiffion.  See. 
Where  a  ftatute  requires  any  aft  to  be  done  by  two  jvjlices, 
it  is  an  eftabliffied  rule,  that,  if  the  aft  is  of  a  judicial  na¬ 
ture,  or  is  the  refult  of  diferetion,  the  two  juftices  muft 
be  prefent  to  concur  and  join  in  it,  otherwile  it  will  be 
void  ;  as  in  orders  of  removal  and  filiation,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  overfeers,  and  the  allowance  of  the  indenture  of 
a  parifti  apprentice  ;  but,  where  the  aft  is  merely  minijie¬ 
rial,  they  may  aft  feparately,  as  in  the  allowance  of  a  poor- 
rate.  This  is  the  only  aft  of  two  juftices  which  has  yet 
been  conftrued  to  be  minijierial-,  and  the  propriety  of  this 
conftruftion  has  been  juftly  queftioned.  4  Term.  Rep.  386. 

A  juftice  is  to  exercile  his  authority  only  within  the 
county  where  he  is  appointed  by  his  commiffion  ;  not  in 
any  city  which  is  a  county  of  i.tfelf,  or  town  corporate, 
having  their  proper  juftices,  See.  though  in  other  towns 
and  liberties  he  may.  Dalton,  But,  by  flat.  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  55,  where  a  juftice  lhall  grant  a  warrant  againft  a  per¬ 
fon  efcaping  or  refiding  out  of  his  jurifdiftion,  a  juftice. 
of  the  county,  See.  where  fuch  perfon  lhall  refide,  lhall  in- 
‘tlorfe  his  name  on  the  warrant,  which  lhall  be  a  fufficient 


authority  to  the  perfon  to  whom  the  warrant  was  origi¬ 
nally  directed,  to  execute  the  warrant,  and  carry  the  per¬ 
fon  before  the  juftice  who  indorfed  the  warrant,  or  any 
ether  juftice  of  the  fame  county,  who,  if  the  offence  be 
bailable,  lhall  take  bail  for  the  perfon’s  appearing  at  the 
next  feffions  for  the  county,  See.  where  the  oifence  was 
committed,  and  deliver  the  recognizance  and  all  proceed¬ 
ings  to  the  conftable.  Sec.  who  apprehended  the  party,  to 
be  by  him  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  Sec.  where  the  faft  was  committed  ;  and,  if  the 
faft  be  not  bailable,  or  the  party  (hall  not  give  bail,  the 
conffable  may  carry  the  party  before  a  jullice  of  the  county 
where  the  faft  was  committed.  Should  there  be  any 
thing  irregular  or  illegal  in  the  warrant,  no  aftion  lies 
againft  the  juftice  who  indorfes  fuch  warrant,  but  only 
againft  the  juftice  who  granted  it. 

Juftices  either  of  the  county  from  which  tenants  frau¬ 
dulently  remove  goods,  or  of  that  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
cealed,  may  convift  the  offenders  in  their  refpeftive 
counties'.  A  juftice  dwelling  in  a  city  or  precinft,  that 
Is  a  county  of  itfelf  within  the  county  at  large,  may  aft 
at  his  own  d  welling-houfe  for  fuch  county  at  large.  A 
man  may  be  a  juftice  of  peace  in  one  part  of  York(hirea 
and  yet  not  be  a  jullice  of  peace  in  every  part  of  thes 
county;  this  county  being  divided  into  feparate  ridings. 
Hill,  zz  Car.  B.  R. 

By  flat.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  on  appeals  to  juftices  of  peace 
in  the  feffions,  they  are  to  caule  defefts  in  form  in  orders, 
&c.  to  be  rectified  without  charge,  and  then  determine  the 
matters  according  to  the  merits  of  the  cafe ;  and  their- 
proceedings  fliall  not  be  removed  into  the  K.  B.  without 
entering  into  recognizance  of  50I.  to  profecute  with  ef- 
feft,  and  pay  cofts  if  affirmed.  No  certiorari  lhall  ifl'ue  to 
remove  any  order,  made  by  juftices  of  peace  of  any  county. 
See.  or  at  the  quarter-feffions,  unlefs  it  be  applied  for 
within  fix  months,  and  proved  on  oath  that  fix  days’  no¬ 
tice  in  writing  was  given  to  the  juftices,  by  whom  the  or¬ 
der  was  made,  that  they  or  the  parties  concerned  may 
Ihow  caufe  againft  it. 

Juftices  ot  peace  may  take  an  information  againft  per¬ 
fons  committing  treafon;  ifl'ue  warrants  for  their  appre  ■ 
henfion,  and  commit  them  to  prifor.,  Sec.  They  commit 
all  felons  in  order  to  trial ;  and  bind  over  the  profecutors- 
to  the  affifes  ;  and,  if  they  do  not  certify  examinations 
and  informations  to  the  next  gaol-delivery,  or  do  not  bind 
over  profecutors,  Sec.  they  fliall  be  fined.  Dalt.c.  11.  For 
petit  larceny  and  ftnall  felonies,  the  juftices  in  their  quar¬ 
ter  feffions  may  try  offenders  ;  other  felonies  being  of 
courfe  tried  at  the  affifes  ;  and  in  cafe  of  felonies,  and 
pleas  upon  penal  ftatutes,  they  cannot  hold  cognizance 
without  an  exprefs  power  given  them  by  the  ftatutes.. 
Juftices  of  peace  in  their  feffions  cannot  try  a  caule  the 
fame  feffions,  without  confentof  parties,  &c.  for  the  party 
ought  to  have  convenient  time,  or  it  will  be  error.  Cre. 
Car.  317.  Sid.  334.  Nor  can  the  feffions  of  juftices  refer  a 
matter  which  ought  to  be  tried,  to  be  determined  by  an¬ 
other  feffion  ;  yet  they  may  refer  a  thing  to  another  to 
examine,  and  make  report  to  them  for  their  determination. 
z  Salk.  477.  The  feffions  is  all  as  one  day,  and  the  juf¬ 
tices  may  alter  their  judgments  at  any  time  while  it  con¬ 
tinues.  Ibid.  494. 

It  is  incident  to  the  office  of  a  juftice  of  peace  to  com¬ 
mit  offenders  ;  and  a  j.uftice  may  commit  a  perfon  that 
doth  a  felony  in  his  own  view,  without  warrant  ;  but,  if 
it  be  on  the  information  of  another,  he  muft  make  a  war¬ 
rant  under  hand  and  feal  for  that  purpofe.  If  complaint 
and  oath  be  made  before  a  juftice  of  goods  ftolen,  and  tha 
informer,  fufpefiting  that  they  are  in  a  particular  houfe, 
(hows  the  caule  of  his  fufpicion,  the  jullice  may  grant  a 
warrant  to  the  conftable.  Sec.  to  fearch  in  the  place  fuf- 
pefited,  to  feize  the  goods  and  perfon  in  whofe  cuftody 
they  are  found,  and  bring  them  before  him  or  fome  other 
juftice.  The  fearch  on  thefe  warrants  ought  to  be  in  the 
day-time,  and  doors  may  he  broke  open  by  conftables  to- 
take  the  goods..  Juftices  of  peace  may  make  and  perfuade 
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an  agreement  in  petty  quarrels  and  breaches  of  the  peace, 
where  the  king  is  not  entitled  to  a  fine,  though  they  may 
not  compound  offences  or  take  money  for  making  agree¬ 
ments.  A  juffice  hath  a  difcretionary  power  of  binding 
to  the  good  behaviour;  and  may  require  a  recognizance, 
with  a  great  penalty,  for  keeping  of  the  peace,  where  the 
party  bound  is  a  dangerous  perfon,  and  likely  to  break 
the  peace,  and  do  much  mifchief;  and  for  default  of  lure- 
ties  he  may  be  committed  to  gaol.  But  a  man  giving  fecu- 
rity  for  keeping  the  peace  in  the  King’s  Bench  or  Chan¬ 
cery,  may  have  a  fuperfedeas  to  the  juftices  in  the  county 
not  to  take  fecurity  ;  and  alfo  by  giving  furety  of  the 
peace  to  any  other  juffice.  If  one  make  an  afiault  upon 
a  juffice  of  peace,  he  may  apprehend  the  offender  and 
commit  him  to  gaol  till  he  finds  fureties  for  the  peace  ; 
and  a  juffice  may  record  a  forcible  entry  on  his  own  pof- 
feflion;  in  other  cafes  he  cannot  judge  in  his  own  caufe. 
Contempts  againft  juffices  are  punifliable  by  indi&rnent 
and  fine  at  tlie  feflions.  Juffices  lhall  not  be  regularly 
punilhed  for  any  thing  done  by  them  in  feflion  as  judges ; 
and,  if  a  juffice  be  tried  for  any  thing  done  in  his  office, 
he  may  plead  the  general  ifl'ue,  and  give  the  fpecial  mat¬ 
ter  in  evidence  ;  and,  if  a  verdiCt  is  given  for  him,  or  if 
the  plaintiff'  be  nonfuit,  he  lhall  have  double  cofts  ;  and 
fuch  aCtion  lhall  only  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  of¬ 
fence  is  committed.  7  Jac.  5.  ai  Jac.  c.  12.  But,  if  they 
are  guilty  of  any  mifdemeanor  in  office,  information  lies 
again ff  them  in  the  King’s  Bench,  where  they  lhall  be 
punilhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment ;  and  all  perfons  who 
recover  a  verdiCt  againlt  a  juffice  for  any  wilful  or  mali¬ 
cious  injury,  are  entitled  to  double  cofts.  By  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  44,  no  writ  lhall  be  fued  out  againft  any  juffice  of 
peace,  for  any  thing  done  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  until  notice  in  writing  lhall  be  delivered  to  him 
one  month  before  the  fuing  out  of  the  fame,  containing 
the  caufe  of  action,  &c.  within  which  month  he  may  ten¬ 
der  amends  ;  and,  if  the  tender  be  found  fufficient,  he 
lhall  have  a  verdiCt.  No  fuch  plaintiff  lhall  recover 
againft  the  juffice,  unlefs  fuch  notice  lhall  be  proved  at 
the  trial.  If  the  juffice  lhall  negleCt  to  make  fuch  tender, 
or  lhall  make  an  infufticient  tender,  he  may,  before  iffue 
joined,  pay  into  court  fuch  fum  as  he  lhall  think  fit. 
Where  an  action  is  againft  a  juffice  and  conftable,  if  there 
be  a  verdifl  againft  the  juffice,  and  the  conftable  be  ac¬ 
quitted,  the  plaintiff  lhall  recover  fuch  colts  againft  the 
juffice,  as  to  include  the  cofts  the  plaintiff  lhall  be  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  conftable.  And  this  ftatute  enafts,  that,  if 
the  plaintiff  in  any  fuch  aftion  lhall  recover  againft  a  jus¬ 
tice,  and  the  judge  Jhall  certify  that  the  injury  was  wilfully 
and  maliciovjly  done,  the  plaintiff'  lhall  recover  double  colls. 
No  action  lhall  be  brought  againft  a  juffice  for  any  thing 
done  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  unlefs  commenced 
within  fix  months  after  the  aft  committed. 

For  further  matter  relative  to  this  extenfive  and  ufeful 
office,  fee  Burn's  JuJHce,  title  JuJlices  of  the  Peace. 

Justices  of  Peace  within  Liberties;  JuJliciarii  ad 
pacem  infra  lioertates  ;  are  fuch  in  cities,  and  other  corpo¬ 
rate  towns,  as  the  others  are  of  the  county;  and  their  au¬ 
thority  is  all  one  within  the  feveral  territories  and  pre¬ 
cincts,  having  befides  the  aflife  of  ale  and  beer,  wood, 
viftuals,  &c.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  But,  if  the  king  grant 
to  a  corporation,  that  the  mayor  and  recorder,  &c.  lhall 
be  juffices  of  peace  within  the  city  ;  if  there  be  no  wrnrds 
of  exclufion,  juftices  of  the  county  have  concurrent  ju- 
rifdiction  with  them ;  and  the  king,  notwithftanding  his 
charter,  may  grant  a  comtniflion  of  the  peace  fpecially  in 
that  city  or  county.  2  Hale's  Hifl.  P.  C.  47.  Alfo,  where 
the  juftices  of  any  corporate  town  deny  doing  right,  juf¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  may  inquire  into  it. 
Mod.  Caf.  164.  Juffices  of  cities  and  corporations  are  not 
within  the  qualification  act,  5  Geo.  II.  c.  18. 

To  JUS'TICE,  v.  a.  To  adminifter  juffice  to  any.  Not 
in  ufe. — As  for  the  title  of  profcription,  wherein  the  em¬ 
peror  hath  been  judge  and  party,  and  hath  jujliced  himfelf, 
God  forbid  but  that  it  lliould  endure  an  appeal  to  a  war. 
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Bacon. — Whereas  one  Styward,  a  Scot,  was  apprehended 
for  intending  to  poifon  the  young  queen  of  Scots  ;  the 
king  delivered  him  to  the  French  king,  to  be  jujliced  by 
him  at  his  pleafure.  Hayward. 

JUS'TICE-SEAT,  f.  The  principal  court  of  the  foreft. 

1 — Jujiice-feat  is  the  higheft  court  that  is  held  in  a  foreft, 
and  it  is  always  held  before  the  lord  chief  juffice  in  eyre 
of  the  foreft.  Termes  de  la  Ley. — See  Forest. 

JUS'TICEMENT,  f.  Procedure  in  courts. 

JUS'TICER,  f.  Adminiftrator  of  juffice.  An  old  word. 
— He  was  a  lingular  good  jujiker ;  and,  if  he  had  not  died 
in  the  fecond  year  of  his  government,  was  the  likelieft  per¬ 
fon  to  have  reformed  the  Engliih  colonies.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

JUSTICESHIP,  /.  Rank  or  office  of  juffice.  Swift. 

JUSTPCIA,  /.  [fo  named  by  Houftoun  from  James 
Juffice,  efq.  F.R.S.  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  hellion 
in  Scotland,  author  of  the  Britilh  Gardener’s  Director, 
1764.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diandria,  order 
nionogynia,  natural  order  of  perfonatae,  (acanthi,  JuJf. ) 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one- 
leafed,  very  fmall,  five-parted,  acute,  upright,  narrow. 
Corolla:  one-petalled,  ringent ;  tube  gibbofe ;  border 
two-lipped;  Irp  fuperior,  oblong,  einarginate ;  inferior  of 
the  fame  length,  reflex,  trifid.  Stamina  :  filaments  two, 
awl-lhaped,  hid  under  the  upper  lip;  antheras  upright, 
bifid  at  the  bale.  Piltillum  :  germ  top-lhaped  ;  ftyle  fili¬ 
form,  length  and  fituation  of  the  ftamina  ;  ftigma  limple. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  oblong,  obtufe,  narrowed  at  the 
bafe,  two-celled,  two-valved  ;  the  partition  oppoiite  to 
the  valves,  gaping  with  an  elaffic  claw.  Seeds:  roundilh. 
Some  fpecies  recede  fo  much  from  this  character  as  to 
feem  of  a  diftinCt  genus. — EJfertial  CharaLler.  Corolla  rin¬ 
gent ;  capfule  two-celled,  opening  with  an  elaffic  claw, 
ftamina  with  a  tingle  anther. 

General  Remarks.  This  genus  is  divided  by  Linnaeus  into 
fhrubby  and  herbaceous,  but  the  known  fpecies  are  become 
fo  numerous,  and  the  duration  of  the  Item  is  fo  uncertain 
or  difficult  to  afeertain  in  plants  of  India  cultivated  in 
our  ltoves,  or  in  fpecimens  fent  from  hot  countries,  that 
Vahl  has  fubftituted  other  circum (lances  of  fubdivifion 
taken  from  the  calyx  and  corolla,  as  adopted  below.  It 
appears  from  late  obfervations  of  Jacquin,  Juffieu,  Vahl, 
&c.  that  the  two  antheras  on  each  filament  are  not  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  generic  dill indtion  ;  for  in  fome  fpecies  of  Dianthera 
the  filaments  are  divided  into  two  fegments,  each  of 
which  has  an  anther;  but  in  others  the  filaments  are  un¬ 
divided,  and  have  two  antheras  indeed,  but  fo  approxi¬ 
mated  as  almoft  to  coalefce  into  one.  But  not  only  di- 
antheras  properly  fo  called  have  two  antherie,  but  molt  of 
the  jufticias,  if  not  all,  are  really  diantheras;  for  not  only 
feveral  of  Linnaeus’s  julticias  have  two  antheras  quite  dif¬ 
tinCt,  as  J.  hyfl'opifolia,  orchioides,  See.  but  the  reft  have 
generally  twin  or  double  antherae,  with  this  difference, 
that  being  parallel  to  each  other  they  feem  to  be  but  one, 
although  they  are  really  two.  If  this  natural  genus,  con¬ 
fiding  of  Jufticia  and  Dianthera,  is  to  be  leparated,  Vahl 
recommends  it  to  be  grounded  on  the  capfule  rather  than 
the  antheras.  The  fpecies  in  the  firft  fection  might  very 
well  form  a  diftinCt  genus,  and  accordingly  were  confi- 
dered  as  fuch  by  the  late  Dr.  Solander.  Some  of  them 
rather  belong  to  the  clafs  Didynamia  and  the  genus  Ru- 
ellia,  as  J.  pulcherrima,  infundibuliformis,  gangetica,  &c„ 

Some  of  the  fpecies  (N°  9,  10.  31.  37,  38.42,43,44.47. 
62.)  are  repeated  from  our  article  Dianthera,  vol.  v.  be- 
caufe  they  more  properly  belong  to  this  place. 

Species.  I.  With  a  double  calyx.  1.  Jufticia  faftuofa, 
or  iuperb  jufticia:  flirubby ;  leaves  lanceolate-elliptic; 
flowers  in  terminating  thyrfes  ;  calyxes  two-flowered. 
Stem  round,  fmooth,  and  even.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled, 
quite  entire,  with  alternate  veins,  hairy  underneath  and 
round  the  edge.  Flowers  very  abundant,.cluftered  in  ax¬ 
illary  racemules,  not  longer  than  the  leaves ;  calyx  even, 
the  fize  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  receding  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  flower  fo  much  as  to  warrant  the  making  this 
plant  of  a  genus  feparate  from  jufticia.  This  is  fuffki- 

ently 
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ently  diftinft  from  the  next  fpecies  in  its  elliptic  leaves 
narrowing  to  both  ends,  emarginate  at  top,  ufually  fmooth  j 
in  its  compound  elongated  terminating  raceme  ;  in  its 
flowers  pointing- one  way,  with  roundifh  mucronate  floral 
leaves;  and  in  the  four-parted  outer  calyxes  incloflng  two 
flowers.  Native  of  Arabia  Felix  and  the  ifland  of  St.  Jo¬ 
hanna. 

а.  Jufticia  Forfkahlei,  or  ForfkahPs  jufticia:  fhrubby; 
leaves,  ovate,  acuminate  ;  flowers  in  axillary  and  terminat¬ 
ing  thyrfes;  calyxes  one-flowered.  Native  of  Arabia  Felix. 

3.  Jufticia  purpurea,  or  purple  jufticia  :  herbaceous; 
branches  pubefcent ;  flowers  in  axillary  and  terminating 
fpikes  ;  bractes  lanceolate,  fmooth.  Found  near  Canton 
in  China  by  Ofbeck,  and  lince  by  Loureiro. 

4.  Jufticia  vert icillaris,  or  whorled  jufticia  :  villofe ;  leaves 
ovate;  flowers  axillary  in  whorls  ;  outer  calyxes  awnlefs. 
Difcovered  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg. 

5.  Jufticia  ariftata,  or  bearded  jufticia:  villofe;  leaves 
ovate  ;  flowers  axillary  in  whorls,  lubfeflile ;  outer  calyxes 
awned.  Branches  woody,  angular  at  top,  with  an  exca¬ 
vated  line  running  down  the  Tides  of  the  joints.  Leaves 
an  inch  long,  quite  entire,  acute,  villofe  el’pecially  under¬ 
neath,  on  fliort  petioles.  Flowers  eight  or  ten  on  each 
fide,  on  two  or  three  very  fliort  peduncles.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

б.  Jufticia  Chineniis,  or  Chinefe  jufticia  :  herbaceous; 
leaves  ovate;  peduncles  axillary,  in  whorls,  trifid ;  braftes 
ovate,  mucronate,  coloured  at  the  bafe.  Stems  procum¬ 
bent,  hexangular,  a  foot  long,  branched  at  bottom.  Na¬ 
tive  of  China. 

7.  Jufticia  triflora,  or  three-flowered  jufticia  :  herbace¬ 
ous  ;  leaves  ovate  ;  peduncles  axillary,  elongated,  fubtri- 
fiorous ;  braftes  linear-lanceolate.  Branches  villofe,  with 
joints  four  inches  long,  four-grooved.  Leaves  remote, 
quite  entire,  fometimes  oblcurely  toothletted  towards  the 
bafe,  hairy,  an  inch  long;  petiole  twice  the  length  of  the 
leaf.  Native  of  Arabia  Felix. 

8.  Jufticia  ferpens,  or  creeping  jufticia  :  herbaceous, 
creeping;  leaves  oblong,  fmooth  ;  flowers  axillary,  folitary. 

9.  Jufticia  fulcata,  or  furrowed  jufticia  :  herbaceous; 
leaves  ovate-cordate;  fpikes  terminating;  flowers  in  whorls. 
See  Dianthera  fulcata. 

10.  Jufticia  bicalyculata,  or  two-budded  jufticia  :  leaves 
ovate-acuminate;  flowers  in  axillary  dichotomous  pani¬ 
cles  ;  outer  brafte  linear,  double  the  length  of  the  other  ; 
anthers  binate.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  was 
obferved  by  Koenig. 

11.  Jufticia  bivalvis,  or  two-valved  jufticia:  fhrubby; 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate  ;  peduncles  axillary,  trifid,  lateral, 
pedicels  two-flowered  ;  brakes  ovate,  awned,  nerved. 
From  Rumphius's  defcription,  and  from  his  figure,  it  is 
plain,  that  his  bungum  belongs  to  J.  purpure,  and  folium 
tin&orium  to  this.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Arabia 
Felix. 

II.  With  a  Angle  calyx.  Corollas  two-lipped  ;  lips  un¬ 
divided.  12.  Jufticia  fexangularis,  or  chickweed-leaved 
jufticia:  herbaceous  ;  leaves  ovate  ;  peduncles  three-flow¬ 
ered  ;  braftes  wedge-fhaped  ;  anthers  parallel.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  with  an  upright  ftalk,  having  fix  angles,  ri- 
flng  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  dividing  into  many 
branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  an  inch  and  half  long,  and 
one  inch  broad  ;  fmooth,  as  are  alfo  the  ftalks.  At  each 
joint  come  out  clutters  of  final  1  braftes.  Long  before  the 
ftalks  decay  moll  of  the  leaves  fall  off,  leaving  only  thefe 
braftes.  Flowers  in  ftnall  fpikes  at  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
fitting  very  clofe  ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  carmine  colour. 
The  upper  lip  is  arched,  bending  over  the  lower,  which 
is  alfo  a  little  reflexed  ;  both  are  entire.  Capfules  fliort, 
wedge-fhaped,  opening  lengthwife,  incloflng  two  fmall 
oval  feeds.  Native  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Jamaica.  Cultiva¬ 
ted  before  1733  by  Mr.  Miller,  whofe  fpecitnen  is  in  fir 
Jofeph  Banks’s  Herbarium. 

13.  Jufticia  fcorpioides,  or  fcorpion  jufticia  :  flirubby  ; 
branches  round  ;  leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  hirfute,  fetfile  ; 
fpikes  axillary,  recurved  ;  brattes  minute  3  anther®  parallel, 


Stem  brittle,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  ninny* 
branches.  Leaves  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad, 
hairy,  oppofite.  Flowers  large,  of  a  carmine  colour,  and 
ranged  on  one  fide  of  thefpike.  .Difcovered  at  Vera  Cruz 
by  Dr.  Houftoun,  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  before 
1733.  His  fpecimen  is  in  Banks’s  Herbarium. 

14..  Jufticia  affurgens,  or  afcending  jufticia :  herbaceous, 
branches  angular,  leaves  ovate-elliptic,  fpikes  axillary  and 
terminating  branched,  flowers  alternate,  braftes  linear,  an¬ 
ther®  parallel.  This  riles  by  a  flender  ftem  to  the  height 
of  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  {hoots  into  a 
great  number  of  branches  that  grow  gradually  lefs  as  they 
afcend,  and  are  difpofed  in  an  oppofite  order,  as  well  as 
the  leaves  from  whole  axils  they  commonly  flioot.  It  re- 
fembles  J.  fexangularis,  but  the  braftes  are  narrow  and 
acuminate.  Swartz  doubts  whether  it  be  really  diftinct 
from  J.  fexangularis.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

III.  Corollas  two-lipped  ;  lowerlip  divided.  15.  Juf¬ 
ticia  acaulis,  or  ftemlefs  jufticia  :  ftemlefs  ;  leaves  crenate  5 
veins  villofe  underneath.  Root  pubefcent,  woolly  at  top. 
Leaves  radical,  feveral,  narrower  at  the  bafe,  f'ubfeftiie. 
There  is  a  variety  with  lyrate-pinnatifid  leaves  and  fmooth 
veins,  which  perhaps  may  be  a  different  fpecies.  There 
is  another  in  Banks’s  Herbarium,  from  North  America, 
with  the  leaves  quite  entire,  and  fmooth  on  both  ftdes. 
Retzius  obferves,  that  the  leaves  are  ufually  lyrate,  but 
thatfome  on  the  fame  plant  are-  entire.  Found  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  by  Koenig. 

16.  Jufticia  ecbolium,  or  long-fpiked  jufticia  :  fhrubby; 
fpikes  terminating,  four-cornered  ;  brakes  ovate,  imbricate, 
ciliate, mucronate;  upper  lip  linear,  reflex ;  anther®  parallel. 
Loureiro  fays  it  grows  five  feet  high,  upright,  with  fp read¬ 
ing  branches.  Mr.  Miller  affirms  that  it  riles  in  its  native 
foil  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftem  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ;  that 
the  leaves  are  five  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  halt" 
broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  oppofite;  that  the  flowers 
grow  in  very  long  fpikes  from  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  are  of  a  greenifh  colour  with  a  (hade  of  blue.  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Cochinchina,  &c. 

17.  Jufticia  pulcherrima,  or  handfome  jufticia  :  flirubby; 
fpikes  axillary  and  terminating;  bradftes  ovate,  imbricate, 
ciliate,  awnlefs ;  upper  lip  lanceolate,  ftraight.  Stem  up¬ 
right,  fix  feet  high,  round,  fcarcely  branched,  often  feve¬ 
ral  from  the  fame  root.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  obfeurely  toothletted,  the  upper  furface  fmoothifh, 
the  lower  tomentofe,  with  afcending  and  parallel  veins, 
oppofite,  on  fhort  petioles,  eight  inches  long.  Spikes  up- 
right,  denfe,  four-cornered,  three  inches  long,  moftly  in 
pairs  or  fours.  Flowers  without  fmell,  in  four  rows,  of 
a  fine  bright  red.  It  differs  from  the  jufticias  in  the  ftruc- 

-ture  of  the  corolla  and  the  number  of  ftamens,  which  are 
four,  filiform,  upright,  of  the  fame  length,  inferted  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  corolla,  and  nearly  as  long  as  that. 
The  younger  Linn®us,  in  the  Supplement,  reckons  only 
two  ftamens,  and  fays  that  his  plant  differs  from  that  of 
Jacquin  in  no  other  refpech  Mr.  Profefl'or' Marty n  fays, 
“  I  fhould  be  inclined  to  refer  it  to  Ruellia  ;  but  Jacquin 
obferves  that  it  differs  very  much  both  from  that  and  Bar- 
leria  in  the  petals  and  the  equality  of  the  ftamens.  He  re¬ 
fers  it  to  this  genus  on  account  of  the  habit  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  fruit.”  Native  of  South  America  ;  frequent 
near  Carthagena. 

18.  Jufticia  Carthaginenfis,  or  Carthagena  jufticia  :  her¬ 
baceous;  leaveselliptical  3  fpikes  axillary  and  terminating; 
braftes  imbricate,  all  wedge-fhaped,  ciliate,  upper  lip  emar¬ 
ginate,  anther®  binate.  This  is  an  upright  elegant  plant, 
growing  fix  feet  high  among  bullies  and  in  hedges,  but 
only  three  feet  in  other  fituati^ns.  It  appears  to  be  an 
annual  plant.  Stems  round,  fmooth.  Leaves  quite  entire, 
fhining  on  the  back,  but  fomewhat  rugged  on  the  upper 
furface,  on  fhort  petioles,  oppofite,  half  a  foot  long.  Flow¬ 
ers  void  of  feent,  purple.  It  has  altogether  the  character 
of  J.  euftachiana.  Native  of  Carthagena  in  Spanifh  Ame¬ 
rica. 

19.  Jufticia  tetragona,  or  four-cornered  jufticia  ;  fhrub- 
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by;  leaves  crenate,  fmooth ;  fpikes  terminating,  four-cor¬ 
nered;  brake's  ovate,  imbricate,  in  four  rows,  keeled,  cili- 
ate.  Branches  roundifh,  fmooth,oppofite.  Leaves  pctioled, 
about  a  lpan  in  length,  much  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  de¬ 
current  along  the  petiole,  nerved,  obfeurely  veined,  a  lit¬ 
tle  attenuated  at  the  tip,  fmooth  on  botli  fides,  except 
along  the  midrib  and  larger  veins,  not  at  all  foft.  It  was 
lent  from  Cayenne  by  von  Rohr  as  the  J.  pulcherrima  of 
Jacquin,  with  which  it  agrees  in  the  leaf  and  corolla;  but 
the  leaves  are  not  foft  to  the  touch  underneath,  the  fpikes 
are  terminating  and  folitarv,  not  axillary  two  or  four  toge¬ 
ther,  the  bractes  ovate,  not  lubcordate-round,  theantherae 
final  1  and  fmooth,  not  very  large,  and  villofe  at  the  back  ; 
nor  has  von  Rohr  mentioned  any  thing  of  the  inner  braftes 
and  racliis  being  tomentofe.  It  differs  from  the  J.  pul¬ 
cherrima  of  Linnaeus  in  the  fmootlinefs  of  the  branches, 
and  in  the  leaves  not  being  hoary  with  foft  hairs  under¬ 
neath,  nor  quite  entire.  It  is  certainly  different  from  the 
J.  pulcherrima  of  Vahl’s  fecond  part. 

20.  Juflicia  coccinea,  or  fcarlet-flowered  jufticia  :  fhrub- 
by  ;  leaves  and  brafles  elliptical,  acuminate  ;  upper  lip  un¬ 
divided  ;  antherae  parallel,  Stem  fix  feet  high,  nearly  ereft, 
round,  covered  by  a  fmooth  brown  bark,  cracking  longi¬ 
tudinally.  Flowers  large,  handfome,  fcarlet,  becoming^ 
tawny  in  decay.  This  is  the  large!!  fpecies,  at  leal!  ot 
thofe  that  are  cultivated  here,  and  grows  in  the  hot-houfe 
almoft  to  the  fize  of  a  tree.  The  flowers  are  only  to  be 
found  on  old  plants.  The  leaves,  when  bruifed,  have  an 
herbaceous  fmell,'  like  fome  trefoils  ;  the  flowers  have  no 
fmell.  Native  of  South  America.  Found  by  Aublet  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  ifland  of  Cayenne,  flowering  in 
October,  November,  and  December.  Here  it  flowers  in 
fummer.  Introduced  about  1770. 

21.  Jufticia  hirfuta,  or  hirfute  jufticia:  herbaceous; 
leaves  toothed  ;  fpikes  axillary  and  terminating,  four-cor¬ 
nered  ;  bractes  ovate,  imbricate,  hirfute.  Branches  obfeure¬ 
ly  quadrangular,  pubefeent,  with  internodes  three  inches 
long.  Leaves  petioled,  an  inch  long,  remote,  blunt,  end¬ 
ing  at  the  bafe  in  a  fliort  petiole,  bluntly  and  remotely 
toothed,  with  minute  hairs  prefled  clofe  on  both  fides, 
-whiter  underneath.  Found  in  java,  by  Thouin. 

22.  Jufticia  fphterofperma,  or  round  feeded  jufticia  :  her¬ 
baceous;  fpikes  axillary,  oppofite,  in  pairs  oh  each  fide  ; 
braftes  linear, elongated ;  feeds  globular,  Alining.  Branches 
round.  Leaves  on  very  lhort  petioles,  two  inches  long, 
ovate,  acute,  quite  entire,  fmooth.  Native  of  the  Carib- 
bee  iflands. 

2$.  Jufticia  gandarufla  :  fiirubby;  leaves  lanceolate,  elon¬ 
gated  ;  fpikes  terminating,  leafy ;  flow'ers  in  whorls ;  brafles 
minute;  upper  lip  undivided  ;  anthers  binate.  Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

24.  Jufticia  procumbens,  or  procumbent  jufticia  :  herba¬ 
ceous  ;  fiem  procumbent;  leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire  ; 
fpikes  axillary  and  terminating  ;  calyxes  four-cleft.  This 
varies  with  fhorter  denfer  hairy  fpikes,  figured  by  Plukenet 
in  t.  392.  f.  4;  and  with  longer  narrower  fmooth  fpikes, 
figured  by  the  fame  author  in  t.  56.  f.  3  ;  with  fnialler 
rounder  leaves,  the  ftems  branching  very  much  and  dif- 
fufed.the  ftem  more  upright,  or  the  leaves  lanceolate.  Bur- 
man  fays  that  his  fpecimens  agree  with  Hort.  Malab.  10. 
t.  94.  and  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  392.  f.  4.  (in  which  the  fpikes 
are  longer,)  in  figure,  more  ovate  leaves,  and  feflile  imbri¬ 
cate  fhorter  incraffated  fpikes.  Native  of  Ceylon  and  Java. 

25.  Jufticia echioides  :  herbaceous;  leaves  lanceolate-li¬ 
near,  rough-haired ;  fpikes  axillary,  oppofite,  pointing  one 
way,  afeending ;  antherae  parallel,  bearded  at  the  bafe. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

26.  Jufticia  longifolia  ;  or  long-leaved  jufticia  :  herbace¬ 
ous  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  elongated  ;  fpikes  axillary,  in  pairs ; 
oppofite,  pointing  one  way.  Stem  fmooth.  Leaves  three 
or  four  inches  long,  fcarcely  an  inch  in  breadth,  attenu¬ 
ated,  blunt,  quite  entire,  fmooth.  Native  of  the  ifland 
of  Mahe. 

27.  Jufticia  latifoliq,  or  broad-leaved  jufticia  :  fhrubby; 
leaves  ovate,  acuminate ;  fpikes  terminating,  fomewhat 
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branched  ;  lower  flow'ers  in  whorls.  Branches  round, 
fmooth  ;  leaves  three  inches  long,  broad-ovate,  fmooth, 
quite  entire,  on  a  petiole  only  two  lines  in  length,  chan¬ 
nelled  above,  convex  underneath.  Native  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies. 

28.  Jufticia  pi£fa,  or  painted  jufticia:  fhrubby;  leaves 
ovate,  painted  ;  fpikes  axillary  and  terminating  ;  flowers 
in  whorls,  upper  lip  bifid  ;  antherae  parallel.  Stem  ftriated, 
eight  feet  high,  the  thicknefs  of  the  human  arm  ;  with  af¬ 
eending,  whitifh,  even,  brittle  branches.  Leaves  quite 
entire,  fhining,  petioled,  oppofite,  dufky  green,  beautifully 
marked  with  a  long,  white,  lucid,  finuated,  fpot  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  whence  the  trivial  name  ;  the  lateral  ribs  are  parallel 
and  oblique.  Flowers  in  fliort  fpikes.  Calyx  five-cleft, 
acute,  fliort,  permanent.  Native  of  the  Eaft:  Indies. 

29.  Jufticia  nitida,  or  neat  juflicia  ;  fhrubby;  leaves  el. 
liptic*  acuminate  ;  racemes  fpike-form,  whorled  ;  braftes 
minute;  pedicels  and  calyxes  fmooth;  antherae  parallel. 
It  has  the  habit  of  J.  variegata,  Aubl.  Guian.  t.  4.  which 
differs  however  in  having  feflile  leaves,  flowers  in  fpikes, 
peduncles  and  calyxes  rough-haired.  Jacquin  fays,  that 
it  very  much  refembles  J.  hirfuta;  and  that,  befides  the 
two  fertile  ltamens,  there  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  corolla 
two  barren  filaments,  which  Vahl  could  not  difeover.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Wei!  Indies ;  as  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  and 
Santa  Cruz. 

30.  Jufticia  ftrifiia,  or  narrow  jufticia  :  herbaceous; 
leaves  lanceolate-elliptic;  racemes  axillary,  two-parted, 
pointing  one  way,  filaments  ;  fmooth.  It  differs  from 
the  next  fpecies,  to  which  ir  approaches  in  habit,  by  a 
ftem  three  times  the  thicknefs,  longitudinally  grooved, 
broader  leaves  on  long  petioles  ;  peduncles  three  times 
fhorter  than  the  leaves,  once  bifid  ;  flow'ers  oppofite,  longer 
than  the  calyxes,  and  bracked  at  the  bafe,  and  fmooth  fila¬ 
ments.  Native  of  Malabar. 

31.  Juflicia  paniculata,  or  panicled  jufticia  :  herbaceous; 
leaves  lanceolate  ;  panicles  axillary  and  terminating,  di¬ 
chotomous  ;  flowers  pointing  one  way  ;  filaments  hirfute  ; 
capfules  comprefled.  Stem  a  foot  and  half  high,  ftiff, 
four-cornered  :  angles  fharp,  fmooth,  with  two  ftreaks  at 
the  fides.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  J.  peftoralis,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  attenuated  to  both  ends,  ending  in  a  very  fliort 
petiole,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  bluntifh.  "it  differs  from 
the  other  fpecies,  in  having  capfules  comprefled  flat,  and 
of  the  fame  breadth  from  end  to  end.  Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

32.  Jufticia  nutans,  or  nodding  jufticia  :  herbaceous ; 
leaves  toothed  ;  racemes  terminating,  nodding  at  top  ; 
flowers  inverted.  Stem  roundifh,  fmooth,  very  finely  ftri¬ 
ated.  Branches  alternate.  Native  of  Java. 

33.  _  Jufticia nafuta,  or nofed jufticia :  fuffruticofe ;  leaves 
elliptic,  quite  entire ;  peduncles  axillary,  dichotomous  ; 
upper  lip  upright,  bifid  ;  antherae  divaricating.  Stem 
fiirubby,  fomewhat  angular,  three  feet  or  more  in  height, 
green,  very  much  branched,  flightly  pubefeent.  Flowers 
pure  white,  inodorous  ;  calycine  leaflets  lanceolate,  entire, 
permanent ;  thefe,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  plant,  are 
befet  with  minute  tranfparent  globules,  vifible  with  a 
magnifier.  It  produces  almoft  the  year  through  abundance 
of  flowers,  diftinguiflied  not  iefs  for  their  Angularity  than 
their  fnowy  whitenefs.  The  bruifed  leaves  are  ufed  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  where  it  is  a  native,  for  the  cure  of  cutane¬ 
ous  eruptions.  Introduced  into  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kewr 
fince  the  publication  of  the  Catalogue  in  1789. 

34.  Jufticia  fcandens,  or  climbing  jufticia  :  fiirubby; 
leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  fubrepand  ;  branches  villofe ;  pe¬ 
duncles  axillary,  trichotomous,  divaricating.  Branches 
climbing,  round,  villofe,  jointed.  Leaves  two  inches  long, 
broad-ovate,  fharp  at  the  bafe,  veined  :  veins  fomewhat 
villofe  on  both  fides.  It  varies  with  the  branches  and 
veins  of  the  leaves  lefs  villofe,  and  is  allied  to  J.  nafuta. 
Native  of  Malabar. 

35.  Jufticia  ciliaris,  or  ciliated  jufticia:  herbaceous; 
leaves  lanceolate,  bluntifh;  flowers  axillary,  oppofite;  an- 
therae  parallel,  appendicled.  Stem  dividing  from  the  very 
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bottom  into  long  branches,  refembling  fo  many  Hems ; 
thefe  are  round  at  bottom,  but  obfcurely  quadrangular  at 
top,  upright,  weak,  hairy,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  a  little 
branched  at  top.  Leaves  oppoiite,  hirfute,  on  a  ciliate 
petiole,  quite  entire,  dark  green  on  the  upper  furface, 
fpreading,  the  lower  ones  remote,  the  upper  clofely  and 
imbricateiy  heaped,  and  hence  having  the  appearance  of  a 
quadrangular  fpikes  The  whole  plant  is  rugged.  It 
flowers  the  whole  fummer;  but  the  flowers  have  no  fmell. 
Its  native  place  of  growth  is  unknown.  Introduced  in 
1780  by  Monf.  Thouin. 

36.  Jufticia  fecunda,  or  inferior  jufticia  :  herbaceous; 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate;  racemes  terminating, 
compound;  racemelets  pointing  one  way;  anther®  binate. 
Stem  upright,  very  fmooth,  as  is  the  whole  plant,  hexan- 
gular  with  the  fldes  grooved.  Leaves  petioled,  two  inches 
long,  attenuated,  quite  entire.  Raceme  a  hand  in  length, 
upright,  compofed  almol'l  to  the  top  of  upright  raceme- 
lets,  an  inch  long,  oppofite;  towards  the  top  Ample,  with 
oppofite  .flowers.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad;  dil- 
covered  by  von  Rohr. 

37.  jufticia  debilis,  or  weak  jufticia:  Ihrubby ;  fpikes 
axillary,  and  terminating  ;  bradles  ovate,  imbricate,  cili¬ 
ate  ;  anther®  binate.  38.  Jufticia  violacea,  or  blue  juf¬ 
ticia  :  fhrubby ;  leaves  lanceolate;  fpikes  terminating; 
bradles  lanceolate,  imbricate;  ciliate;  antherse  binate. 
See  Dianthera. 

39.  Jufticia  Rohrii,  or  Rohr’s  jufticia:  herbaceous; 
leaves  elliptic,  quite  entire  5  fpikes  terminating,  com¬ 
pound,  imbricate,  pubefcent ;  bradles  ovate;  antheras  bi¬ 
nate.  Stem  upright,  branched,  quadrangular,  very  finely 
pubefcent  at  top,  fomewhat  hoary.  Leaves  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  two  or  three  broad,  attenuated,  fharp  at 
both  ends,  nerved,  fmooth,  on  petioles  two  inches  long. 
Native  of  Cayenne. 

40.  Jufticia  polyftachya,  or  many-fpiked  jufticia  :  her¬ 
baceous  ;  leaves  lanceolate- ovate ;  fpikes  axillary  oppofite, 
pointing  one  way;  bradles  ovate,  hirfute;  antherse  binate. 
Stem  upright,  lliff,  obfcurely  quadrangular,  hairy  back¬ 
wards  at  the  angles.  Leaves  three  inches  long,  attenu¬ 
ated,  fharp,  quite  entire,  fmooth  above,  fhining,  hairy 
underneath,  fpreading  very  much,  on  very  fhort  petioles. 
Native  of  Cayenne. 

41.  jufticia  retufa,  or  retufe  jufticia  :  herbaceous ;  leaves 
ovate,  acuminate  ;  fpikes  terminating  ;  bradles  obovate, 
fubretufe,  imbricate;  antherse  binate.  Stem  round,  fmooth, 
as  is  the  whole  plant.  Leaves  on  lhort  petioles,  two 
inches  and  more  in  length,  with  raifed  nerves  on  both 
fldes,  quite  entire,  bluntifh,  paler  underneath.  Native  of 
the  ifland  of  Santa  Cruz  in  America. 

42.  Jufticia  flava,  or  yellow  jufticia:  fhrubby  ;  leaves 
kncpolate-oblong  ;  fpikes  terminating  ;  flowers  in  pairs  ; 
bra  dies  lanceolate,  blunt.  43.  Jufticia  Americana,  or 
American  jufticia :  herbaceous;  leaves  linear-lanceolate; 
fpikes  axillary,  folitary,  like  corymbs  ;  peduncles  fili¬ 
form,  alternate,  the  length  of  the  leaves ;  antherse  binate. 

44.  jufticia  pundfata,  or  prickly  jufticia  :  herbaceous; 
leaves  lanceolate-ovate  ;  fpikes  terminating  ;  flowers  re¬ 
mote,  in  a  fort  of  whorl  ;  bradles  lanceolate,  acuminate. 
See  the  fame  trivial  names  under  the  genus  Dianthera, 
vol.  v.  p.  791. 

45.  Jufticia  euftachiana,  or  euftachian  jufticia:  fhrubby  ; 
leaves  oblong,  acuminate ;  fpikes  axillary  and  terminat¬ 
ing;  flowers  in  remote  whorls,  two  or  three  together;  fo- 
litary  at  top  ;  bradles  wedge-fhaped.  .  This  is  an  upright 
fhrub,  three  feet  high,  with  round  brittle  ftems.  Leaves 
quite  entire,  lmootb,  on  fhort  petioles,  oppofite,  three 
inches  long.  Flowers  inodorous,  purple.  According  to 
Vahl,  there  are  frequently  two  or  three  flowers  within  a 
fix-leaved  involucre;  the  two  outer  leaflets  larger,  widen¬ 
ing  outwards,  mucronate,  one  a  little  fhorter  than  the 
other,  the  remaining  four  equal  and  awl-fliaped.  Native 
of  the  Weft  Indies ;  common  on  the  arid  open  hills  of 
St.  Euftatkts, 


46.  Jufticia  pedloralls,  or  pedloral  jufticia:  herbaceous; 
leaves  lanceolate,  petioled  ;  fpikes  panicled,  bradtes  mi¬ 
nute  ;  upper  lip  undivided  ;  antherse  binate.  This  is  an 
upriglit  plant,  two  or  three  feet  in  height;  Browne  fays, 
it  feldom  rifes  more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches.  Leaves 
acuminate,  two  inches  long.  Flowers  numerous,  red, 
fefiile.  The  whole  plant  has  the  fmell  of  new  liay  mixed 
with  a  refrefhing  aromatic  fcent.  Native  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies  ;  as  Domingo  and  Martinico;  wjiere  the  inhabitants 
make  a  fyrup  of  it,  which  they  ufe  againft  diforders  of 
the  breaft.  The  bruifed  leaves  are  alio  good  in  wounds 
and  cuts ;  whence  the  French  there  call  it  herbe  a  char - 
pentiere. 

47.  Jufticia  comata, or  hairy  jufticia  :  herbaceous;  leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  fubfefiile  ;  fpikes  fubumbelled-whorled  ; 
bradtes  minute;  antherse  binate.  See  Dianthera  comata. 

48.  Jufticia  undulata,  or  waved  jufticia:  herbaceous; 
leaves  lanceolate,  waved  ;  peduncles  terminating,  urn- 
belled,  Ample,  and  trifid  ;  antherse  binate.  Branches  a 
foot  long  and  more,  quite  Ample,  oppofite,  from  upright 
fpreading,  obfcurely  angular,  with  internodes  from  three  - 
to  four  inches  in  length  ;  there  are  frequehtly  two  other 
fhorter  branches  from  the  axils.  Leaves  two  inches  long, 
very  remote,  acuminate,  fomewhat  rugged,  paler  under¬ 
neath,  on  Aliform  petioles  two  or  three  lines  in  length. 
Oblerved  in  Malabar  by  Koenig. 

49.  Jufticia  frondofa,  or  frondofe  jufticia  :  herbaceous  ; 
umbels  axillary,  peduncled,  compound  ;  peduncles  elon¬ 
gated  ;  bradles  obovate,  rliombed,  lmootb,  blunt;  antherse 
binate.  Stem  round,  fmooth.  Leaves  two  inches  long, 
ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  quite  entire,  on  lhort’ petioles.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Otaheite. 

50.  Jufticia  pubefcens,  or  pubefcent  jufticia  :  fhrubby  ; 
peduncles  axillary,  oppofite,  four-flowered,  pedicelled  ; 
bradles  ovate-roundifh,  mucronate,  pubefcent;  anther® bi¬ 
nate.  Stem  branched,  pubefcent,  round.  Leaves  petioled, 
two  inches  long,  ovate-lanceolate,  bluntilh,  quite  entire  ; 
the  younger  ones  pubefcent.  Native  of  Botany  Ifland. 

51.  Juflicia  laevigata,  or  fmooth  jufticia  :  fhrubby;  pe¬ 
duncles  axillary,  oppofite,  three-flowered,  pedicelled  ; 
bradles  oblong,  mucronate,  pubefcent ;  antheras  binate. 
Stem  covered  with  an  alh-coloured  bark,  except  at  top, 
where  it  is  green.  Branchlets  quadrangular,  oppofite, 
fhort,  fpreading  very  much.  Leaves  petioled,  an  inch 
long,  ovate,  attenuated,  quite  entire,  bluntifh,  fmooth  on 
both  fides.  This  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  two  fpecies 
immediately  preceding.  Native  of  Java. 

52.  Jufticia  cufpidata,  or  pointed  jufticia :  pedunclesax¬ 
illary,  in  whorls,  fubtriflorous,  pedicelled;  bradles  wedge- 
form,  awned  ;  antheras  binate.  This  refembles  J.  Cbi- 
nenfis  fo  much,  that  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  mere  va- 
riety.  It  differs  only  in  the  form  of  the  bradles,  and  the 
number  of  the  antheras. 

53.  Jufticia  biflora,  or  two-flowered  jufticia  :  fuflruti- 
cofe  ;  peduncles  axillary,  two-flowered,  pedicelled,  equal¬ 
ling  the  leaves ;  bradles  awl-lhaped ;  antheras  binate. 
Braiiches  obfcurely  quadrangular,  fmooth  ;  with  inter- 
nodes  three  inches  long,  fomewhat  gibbofe  on  one  fide  at 
the  bafe.  Leaves  an  inch  long,  ovate,  a  little  attenuated, 
fharp  at  the  bafe,  very  fmooth ;  on  loofe  petioles,  the  lower 
ones  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

54.  Jufticia  feflilis,  or  feflile-flowered  jufticia:  fhrubby ; 
leaves  ovate-acute,  fubferrate ;  flowers  axillary,  folitary, 
feftile  ;  upper  lip  quite  entire.  This  is  an  upright  plant, 
with  flender  round  branches.  Flowers  inodorous,  purple. 
Native  of  the  Weft  Indies  ;  frequent  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Euftatius  in  hedges  and  coppices ;  flowering  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

55.  Jufticia  nigricans,  or  blackifh-leaved  jufticia:  fhrub¬ 
by;  leaves  lanceolate-linear,  blunt,  blackifh  ;  fpikes  dii- 
tich,  terminating.  Stem  upright,  Ax  feet  high.  Native 
of  Cochin-china. 

56.  Jufticia  tindloria,  or  dying  jufticia:  herbaceous; 
leaves  lanceolate,  fubcrenate,  pubefcent;  flowers  axillary, 
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heaped.  Stem  branched,  procumbent,  long,  round, 
grooved.  Leaves  acuminate,  oppofite  ;  they  are  ufed  to 
dye  cloth  of  a  fine  green  colour.  Native  of  Cochin-china. 

Loureiro  has  another  fpecies,  which  he  fufpeffts  may  be 
the  fajiuofa  of  Linnceus  ;  but  it  can  fcarcely  be  the  fame, 
fince  he  defcribes  the  leaves  as  elliptic  and  fubferrate;  the 
flowers  in  compound  racemes  or  thyrfes  ;  the  upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  acute,  and  the  lower  trifid  ;  whereas  in  the 
fajiuofa  the  leaves  are  fliarp  at  both  ends,  and  quite  en¬ 
tire  ;  the  flowers  all  point  one  way  ;  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  is  blunt,  and  the  lower  entire. 

IV.  Corollas  ringent.  57.  Jufticia  adhatoda,  or  Mala¬ 
bar  nut :  arboreous;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate; 
fpikes  axillary,  oppofite ;  braftes  ovate-elliptic,  leafy  ; 
antherse  parallel.  Malabar  nut  rifes  here  with  a  iirong 
woody  flem  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  more  than  fix 
inches  long,  and  three  inches  broad,  placed  oppofite. 
Flowers  on  fliort  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  co¬ 
rolla  white,  with  fome  dark  fpots.  It  flowers  in  July, 
bu-t  does  not  bear  feeds  in  England.  Native  of  Ceylon. 
Cultivated  in  1699  by  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  May  and  July.  Mr.  Miller’s  fpecimen  is  in  the 
JBanklian  Herbarium. 

58.  Jufticia  betonica,  or  betony  jufticia :  fhrubby;  leaves 
elliptic,  fpikes  terminating,  elongated  ;  bra&es  ovate- 
acuminate,  membranaceous,  netted,  coloured ;  antherae 
binate  appendicled.  Stem  nearly  as  in  adhatoda  and  ec- 
bolium,  but  more  herbaceous.  Leaves  fmaller,  more  re¬ 
mote,  lanceolate-ovate.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

59.  Jufticia  repens,  or  creeping  jufticia  :  herbaceous  ; 
leaves  elliptic,  fubfeflile  ;  fpikes  axillary  and  terminating, 
pointing  one  way,  fmooth;  bractes  ovate,  membranaceous 
at  the  edge  ;  antherae  binate,  appendicled.  This  plant 
has  the  appearance  of  Thymus  acinos.  In  Herman’s  fpe¬ 
cimen  the  leaves  are  much  broader  than  in  Burman’s 
figure  (which  is  not  our  plant),  ovate  and  crenulate.  Stems 
procumbent,  putting  out  roots  from  the  joints.  Spikes 
with  lanceolate  braftes,  by  no  means  membranaceous  at 
the  edge.  In  the  Species,  it  is  faid  that  the  braftes  are 
widely  membranaceous  at  both  edges;  and  in  the  Syftema, 
that  it  varies  with  lanceolate  fefiile  leaves.  Native  of 
Ceylon. 

60.  Jufticia  peftinata,  or  pectinated  jufticia:  herbace¬ 
ous  ;  leaves  oblong  ;  fpikes  axillary,  pointing  one  way, 
tomentofe;  bractes  half-lanceolate,  diftich.  Branches  op¬ 
pofite,  long,  diffufed.  Leaves  oppofite,  quite  entire,  even, 
petioled.  Spikes  folitary,  with  very  fmall  flowers,  un¬ 
derneath  longitudinally  imbricate  in  a  double  row.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Koenig  fent  it  from  Calcutta, 
and  it  is  thus  defcribed  by  Retzius  under  the  name  of  J. 
parviflora.  Stems  fubherbaceous,  diffufed,  angular,  pu- 
befcent.  Leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  acute,, fomewhat  hif- 
pid.  Spikes  half  an  inch  long,  terminating  and  axillary, 
ped uncled,  pointing  one  way,  many-flow'ered.  Dorlal 
braCtes  imbricate,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  green,  obliquely 
nerved,  with  a  thin  white  margin  ;  the  anterior  ones  like 
thefe,  but  witiged  as  it  were  with  a  wider  margin,  fome¬ 
what  hirfute  within  ;  the  upper  ones  emarginate.  Calyx 
minute,  hyaline,  with  fliarp  teeth;  corolla  minute,  white, 
with  a  green  upper  lip.  See  the  Plate  at  p.  553.  fig.  2. 

61.  Jufticia  fanguinolenta,  or  bloody  jufticia  :  herbace¬ 
ous;  item  creeping,  leaves  oblong;  peduncles  axillary, 
folitary,  one-flowered.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  blood- 
red  colour,  whence  its  trivial  name.  Stem  fimple,  the 
lower  internodes  two  inches,  the  upper  fcarcely  half  an 
inch,  in  length.  Leaves  an  inch  long,  ufually  quite  en¬ 
tire,  but  fometimes  obfcurely  crenate,  blunt,  fmooth,  on 
petioles  twice  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  leaf.  Found 
in  Ceylon  by  Koenig. 

62.  Jufticia  Japonica,  or  Japan  jufticia  :  herbaceous  ; 
leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminate  ;  peduncles  axillary,  al¬ 
ternate,  four  or  five  flowered,  pedicelled  ;  braftes  lan¬ 
ceolate,  ciliate.  See  Dianthera  Japonica. 

63.  Jufticia  trifulca,  or  three-furrowed  jufticia  ;  (hrub. 
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by;  leaves  oblong,  blunt ;  peduncles  axillary,  fubtriflo- 
rous,  oppofite ;  flowers  fefllle;  antherse- binate.  This  is  a 
ftiff  fhrub,  with  oppofite,  diftorted,  waited,  round, 
branches,  quadrangular  at  top,  with  an  afh-coloured  pu- 
. befeent  bark,  leaflefs  at  bottom.  Leaves  petioled,  an  inch 
long,  approximating,  quite  entire,  coriaceous,  veinlels, 
nerved;  when  young  fomewhat  afh-coloured.  Native  of 
Arabia  Felix. 

64.  Jufticia  hylfopifolia,  or  fnap-tree  jufticia :  fhrubby; 
leaves  lanceolate,  blunt ;  peduncles  axillary,  one  or  two- 
flowered  ;  brakes  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  calycine  feg- 
ments  oblong;  anthers:  binate,  appendicled.  Stem  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  fending  out  branches  on  every 
fide  from  the  bottom,  fo  as  to  form  a  pyramid  ;  they  are 
covered  w'ith  a  wdiite  bark.  Leaves  entire,  near  two 
inches  long,  and  one  third  of  an  inch  broad,  fmooth,  ftiff, 
deep  green,  oppofite  ;  at  the  bale  of  the  foot-ftalks  come 
out  clutters  of  fmaller  leaves,  of  the  fame  ftiape  and  tex¬ 
ture.  Flowers  white,  with  long  calyxes.  Capfules  ob¬ 
long,  when  ripe  throwing  out  their  feeds,  whence  its 
name  of  fnap-tree.  Native  of  the  Canary  Illands,  whence 
the  feeds  were  brought  about  the  year  1690,  and  cultivated 
in  the  royal  garden  at  Hampton-Court. 

65.  Jufticia  orchoides,  or  orchis  jufticia:  fhrubby; 
leaves  lanceolate,  fefiile ;  peduncles  axillary,  folitary, 
one-flowered;  braftes  fhorter  than  the  calyx;  ant  her  re  bi¬ 
nate,  appendicled.  This  is  a  very  ftiff,  fmooth,  (hrub  ; 
leaves  fmall,  extremely  ftiff,  almoft  prickly  at  the  end. 
Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg  and  Maf- 
fon  ;  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September. 

66.  Jufticia  Madurenlis,  or  Madura  jufticia  :  fhrubby  5 
leaves  oblong,  toothed  ;  peduncles  axillary,  one  flowered. 
Stem  folid,  round,  fmooth,  whitilh.  Native  of  Madura. 

67.  Jufticia  cuneata,  or  wedged  jufticia:  fhrubby  5 
leaves  obovate,  emarginate  ;  flowers  axillary,  folitary,  lef- 
flle ;  antherae  bfnate.  This  is  a  ftiff  fhrub,  with  an  afii- 
. coloured  bark.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  . 

68.  Jufticia  Tranquebarenfis,  or  Tranquebar  jufticia  ; 
fuffruticofe  ;  leaves  obovate,  on  hoary  branches  ;  flowers 
axillary,  folitary,  fefiile  ;  bractes  remote,  obcordate  ;  an¬ 
therae  binate,  appendicled.  Srem  round,  red,  covered 
with  flender,  white,  loft  hairs.  Found  in  Tranquebar  by 
Koenig. 

69.  Jufticia  odora,  or  fweet-fmelling  jufticia :  fhrubby; 
branches  fmooth,  leaves  roundifli ;  flowers  axillary,  folitary, 
fefiile,  oppofite.  Stem  afh-coloured.  Native  of  Arabia 
Felix,  where  they  make  wreaths  of  it  to  wear  on  their 
heads  on  feftivals.  It  has  little  fmell  when  green  ;  but 
dry  it  fmells  like  Anthoxanthum,  or  vernal-grals". 

V.  Corollas  almoft  equal.  70.  Jufticia  infundibulifor- 
mis,  or  funnel-fhaped  jufticia  :  fhrubby  ;  leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate,  in  fours  ;  fpikes  terminating.  Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  This  is  probably  rather  a  fpecies  of  Ruellia. 

71.  Jufticia  finuata,  or  join ted-leaved  jufticia :  fhrubby  5 
leaves  linear,  oblong,  finuate-pinnatifid  ;  peduncles  axil¬ 
lary,  trifid;  corollas  falver-fliaped;  antherse  parallel.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  ifland  of  Tanna  in  the  South  Seas. 

72.  Jufticia  fpinofa,  or  fpiny  jufticia  :  fhrubby;  leaves 
ovate,  or  obovate ;  fpines  axillary,  lateral  peduncles  Am¬ 
ple,  corollas  falver-fhaped,  antherse  parallel.  Stem  five 
feet  in  height,  dividing  into  few,  round,  weak,  pliant, 
leafy,  very  long,  branches.  Leaves  quite  entire,  blunt, 
lhining,  oppofite,  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  It  is 
armed  with  Itrong,  oppofite,  very  fpreading,  awl-fhaped, 
acuminate,  fpines,  half  the  leogth  of  the  leaves.  Between 
the  leaves  and  fpines  come  out  the  peduncles,  three  or 
four  together,  one-flowered,  fliort,  oppofite.  Flowers  ino¬ 
dorous,  fhorter  than  an  inch,  purple.  Native  of  the 
Weft  Indies;  about  Port  au  Prince  in  Domingo,,  and  Ja¬ 
maica.  Vahl  remarks,  that  there  are  frequently  fev.erai 
leaves  from  the  fame  gem  ;  and  that  it  varies  with  ob¬ 
long,  obovate,  roundifh,  emarginate,  greater  and  fmaller 
leaves.  Mr.  Miller  adds,  that  the  branches  are  covered 
with  a  whitifh  bark  ;  that  under  the  leaves  at  every  joint 
there  are  two  fharp  thorns  like  thofe  of  the  barberry;  that 
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the  flowers,  which  come  out  fingly  from  the  axils,  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  pale-red  colour.  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  it 
from  Jamaica  to  England  ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Miller  cul¬ 
tivated  it  before  1733,  in  which  year  Dr.  Houftoun  died. 
His  fpecitnen  is  in  the  Bankfian  Herbarium. 

73.  Julticia  repanda,  or  flat-leaved  jufticia  :  lhrubby  5 
leaves  elliptic,  repand  ;  peduncle  axillary,  trifid;  corollas 
fa! ver-lhaped  ;  antherae  parallel.  Native  of  the  ifland  of 
Tnr.na  in  the  South  Seas;  difcovered  there  the  13th  of 
Auguft  1774. 

74.  Jufticia  armata,  or  armed  jufticia  :  lhrubby;  prick¬ 
ly;  leaves  oblong,  emarginate,  coriaceous,  fhining.  75. 
jufticia  acicularis,  or  needled  jufticia  :  lhrubby  ;  diffufed, 
fipiny  ;  fpines  briltle-lhaped  ;  flowers  peduncled,  axillary, 
folitary.  Natives  of  Jamaica. 

VI.  New  Species.  76.  Jufticia  reptans,  or  crawling 
jufticia:  Hem  herbaceous,  creeping;  leaves  blunt;  fpike 
terminating,  undivided.  Annual.  Native  of  St.  Domingo. 

77.  Jufticia  humifufa,  or  moift  jufticia  :  Item  herbace¬ 
ous,  decumbent ;  leaves  ovatej  and  cordate  ;  fpikes  uni- 
belled.  Annual.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

78.  Jufticia  nemorofa,  or  tufted  jufticia  :  Item  herbace¬ 
ous,  four-cornered,  fomewhat  upright ;  leaves  ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate  ;  fpikes  ovate.  Perennial.  Native  of  Jamaica  and 
Hifpaniola. 

79.  Jufticia  fruticofa,  or  lhrubby  jufticia:  lhrubby ; 
leaves  ovate,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  hirl'ute,  petioled  ;  braftes 
cordate-acuminate.  This  rifes  with  a  hairy  lhrubby  Item 
four  to  five  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches.  Leaves 
four  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  oppo- 
fite,  on  foot-ftalks  above  an  inch  long;  at  the  bafe  of 
thefe  comes  out  a  duller  of  fmall  leaves.  Flowers  in 
loofe  clutters  from  the  axils  towards  the  end  of  the 
branches,  of  a  pale  red  colour.  Dilcovered  by  Dr.  Houf¬ 
toun  at  Campeachy. 

80.  jufticia  arborea,  or  branching  jufticia:  arboreous; 
leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  feflile,  tomentofe  underneath  ; 
flowers  in  clultered  terminating  fpikes.  This  riles  with 
a  ltrong  w'oody  item  twenty  feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
crooked  irregular  branches,  covered  with  a  light-brown 
bark.  Leaves  near  four  inches  long  and  two  broad, 
which  are  covered  with  a  foft  down  on  their  under  fide. 
Three,  four,  or  five,  fpikes  arife  from  the  fame  point;  the 
middle  one  near  three  inches  long,  and  the  others  about 
half  that  length.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  white.  It 
was  found  by  Dr.  Houftoun  at  Campeachy;  and  was  cul¬ 
tivated  by  Mr.  Miller  before  1733. 

81.  Jufticia  montana,  or  mountain  jufticia :  Items  many, 
ftriated,  jointed,  fmooth,  leaning  on  the  ground,  and  root¬ 
ing  at  the  joints.  Young  flioots  four-fided ;  leaves  oppo- 
fite;  petioled,  oval,  pointed,  declining,  running  down  the 
petiole,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  about  two 
broad;  fpikes  many,  terminal,  ereft,  (lender;  peduncle 
four-fided.  Braftes  oupofite,  decuflated,  linear,  acute, 
hairy,  one- flowered  ;  brafteolae  two  to  each  of  the  bractes, 
prefling  laterally  the  calyx,  like  the  large  exterior  one, 
but  much  fmaller.  Flowers  oppolite,  decuflated,  of  a  very 
pale  blue.  It  is  a  fmall  draggling,  jointed,  under-lhrub; 
a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Coromandel  ?  flowers  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  feafon. 

82.  Jufticia  pulchella,  or  elegant  jufticia:  items  many, 
ere£t,  or  nearly  fo,  from  two  to  three  feet  high ;  branches 
round;  young  flioots  four-fided;  fmooth.  Leaves  as  in 
the  former,  but  much  larger,  being  from  fix. to  nine  inches 
long,  and  from  three  to  four  broad  ;  they  are  of  a  much 
deeper  and  brighter  green.  Spikes  as  in  the  former,  but 
larger.  Braftes  difpofed  as  in  the  former,  but  much  larger ; 
broad,  ciliated,  and  Hand  much  nearer  one  another.  Flow¬ 
ers  large,  numerous,  of  a  deep  bright  blue.  A  very  beau¬ 
tiful  flowering  Ihrub;  a  native  of  dry,  uncultivated,  fliady, 
places  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel ;  flowers  during  the 
cold  feafon.  This  is  the  fpecies  Ihown  on  the  annexed 
Engraving,  from  Dr.  Roxburgh. 

83.  Jufticia  bicolor.  A  new  fpecies;  native  of  Lu$on, 
one  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  whence  the  feeds  were  tranf* 


mitted  by  Mr.  William  Keat,  one  of  the  gardeners  fent 
abroad  by  his  majefty  to  collect  plants  for  the  royal  gar¬ 
den  at  Kew.  It  appears  to  be  an  aeauifition  to  our  ltoves. 
The  name  feems  to  have  been  fuggefted  by.fome  fimila- 
rity  in  the  form  of  the  flowers  to  Viola  tricolor.  This 
plant  is  well  deferibed  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  la 
the  Botanical  Repofitory  it  is  erroneoufly  faid  to  be  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Jamaica. 

To  the  above  copious  lift  of  Jufticias  we  might  add 
many  more,  that  have  been  difcovered  in  the  Eaft  and 
Well  Indies,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sierra  Leone, 
&c.  but  thefe  are  not  yet  fufficiently  known  or  determin¬ 
ed  to  lay  them  before  the  public. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  all  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  warm  climates;  not  one  is  a  native  of  Europe. 
Moll  of  them,  except  a  few  from  the  Cape,  require  the 
proteflion  of  the  bark-ftove.  They  may  be  propagated 
from  feeds,  where  thefe  can  be  obtained ;  and  the  greater 
part,  being  lhrubby,  may  alfobe  increafed  from  cuttings. 
Many  of  them  are  beautiful,  and  would  be  a  great  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  (love  ;  but  few  only  are  yet  introduced  among 
us.  N°  57,  the  Malabar  nut,  may  be  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  which,  if  planted  in  pots  in  June  or  July,  and 
plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  will  take  root ; 
but  they  mull  be  every  day  fereened  from  the  fun  ;  and, 
if  the  external  air  is  excluded  from  them,  they  will  fuc- 
ceed  better  than  when  it  is  admitted  to  them.  It  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  branches, 
which  will  take  root  in  the  tubs  or  pots  in  one  year;  then 
the  young  plants  ihculd  be  put  each  into  a  feparate  pot, 
filled  with  foft  loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the  ihade  till 
they  have  taken  new  root,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
flieltered  fituation  during  the  fummer,  but  in  winter  they 
mult  be  houfed,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  orange- 
trees,  with  only  this  dilference,  that  thefe  require  more 
water.  The  fnap-tree,  N°  64,  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months  ;  they  Ihould  be  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  and  (haded  from  the  fun,  and  now  and 
then  gently  refrefhed  with  water,  and  not  too  much  air 
admitted  to  them.  In  about  two  months  the  cuttings 
will  have  taken  root;  then  they  mult  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  open  air,  by  placing  them  in  a  flieltered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  autumn  ;  if  they  get  root 
early  in  the  fummer,  feparate  them  each  into  a  Fmall  pot, 
fetting  them  in  the  fliade  till  they  have  taken  newr  root, 
and  place  them  as  above  directed;  but,  if  it  be  late  in 
the  feafon  before  they  have  taken  root,  let  them  remain 
in  the  fame  pots  till  the  following  fpring.  In  winter 
thefe  plants  mult  be  placed  in  a  warm  green-houfe  or  1110- 
derately-warm  ftove,  for  they  are  impatient  of  cold-  and 
damp,  nor  will  they  thrive  in  too  much  warmth.  They 
will  often  require  water  in  winter,  but  it  mult  then  be 
given  them  moderately.  In  fummer  they  mult  be  removed 
into  the  open  air,  in  a  warm  flieltered  fituation  ;  and  in 
warm  weather  they  mult  have  plenty  of  water. 

N°  12,  13,  16,  72,  79,  and  80,  may  all  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  in  fmall  pots  filled  with 
frelli  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of 
tanners’  bark,  obferving  to  water  the  earth  gently  as  it 
appears  dry.  The  feeds  frequently  lying  a  year  in  the 
ground,  the  pots  mult  not  be  dilturbed,  if  they  Ihould  not 
appear  ;  but  in  the  winter  Ihould  be  kept  in  the  ftove, 
and  the  fpring  following  plunged  into  a  frelh  hot-bed. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  the  glades  of  the  hot¬ 
bed  fliould  be  raifed  every  day,  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
to  admit  frelh  air ;  they  mult  alfo  be  frequently  watered  in 
warm  weather,  but  not  largely  whilft  the  plants  are  young, 
for  they  are  then  fubject  to  rot  at  bottom  with  uch 
moilture.  When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high, 
take  them  up  carefully,  and  tranfplant  each  into  a  fmall 
pot  filled  with  frelli  light  earth,  plunging  them  i-v.o  the 
liot-bed  again,  watering  and  (hading  them  till  ;<•■■/  have 
taken  new  root;  then  they  Ihould  have  air  a  ..nutted  to, 
them  every  day  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  af  the  tea¬ 
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■Ton,  and  fliould  be  duly  watered  every  two  or  three  days 
in  hot  weather.  As  the  plants  advance  in  their  growth, 
they  fliould  be  Shifted  into  larger  pots  ;  for,  if  their  roots 
are  too  much  confined,  the  plants  will  not  make  any  con¬ 
siderable  progrefs;  but  they  fliould  not  be  over  potted, 
for  that  will  be  of  worfe  confequenqe  than  the  other  ; 
becaufe,  when  they  are  planted  in  very  large  pots,  they 
will  Starve  and  decay,  without  producing-  any  flowers. 
They  are  too  tender  to  endure  the  open  air  in  this,  coun¬ 
try,  therefore  they  fliould  always  remain  in  the  hot-be(l, 
being  careful  to  let  them  have  a  due  proportion  of  air  in 
hot  weather;  and  the  annual  or  twelfth  fort  fliould  be 
brought  forward  as  faft  as  poflible  in  the  fpring,  that  the 
plants  may  flower  early,  otherwife  they  will  not  produce 
good  feeds  in  England. 

The  thirteenth  and  feventy-ninth  forts  fliould  remain 
in  the  hot-bed  during  the  Summer  feafon,  provided  there 
is  room  under  the  glafles,  without  being  Scorched  ;  but  at 
Michaelmas  they  fliould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  where  they  mult  remain  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  feafon,  obferving  to  keep  them  warm,  as 
alfo  to  water  them  gently  once  or  twice  a-week,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  Shall  require.  The  following  Summer  thefe 
plants  will  flower,  and  abide  feveral  years ;  but  they  rare¬ 
ly  produce  good  feeds  in  Europe.  The  flxteenth  fort 
may  be  more  hardily'  treated,  when  the  plants  have  ob¬ 
tained  Strength.  This  may  be  alfo  increased  by  cuttings, 
as  directed  for  the  fnap-tree;  and  wdien  the  plants  are 
two  or  three  years  old,  they  will  thrive  in  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  Of  warmth  in  the  winter,  and  in  fummer  they  may  be 
placed  abroad  for  two  months  in  the  warmelt  feafon ;  hut 
they  fliould  have  a  Sheltered  Situation  ;  and,  when  the  nights 
begin  to  grow  cold,  they  mull  he  removed  into  the  ftove  ; 
but  they  mull  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  is  warm.  The  feventy-fecond  and 
eightieth  forts  fliould  constantly  remain  in  the  bark-ftove, 
and  require  the  fame  treatment  as  other  tender  plants 
from  the  warmest  countries. 

JUSTICIABLE,  adj.  Proper  to  be  examined  in  courts 
•of  justice. 

jUSTI'CIAR,  f.  [from  jujliccj  An  officer  instituted 
by  William  the  conqueror;  a  lord  chief  juftice. 

JUSTI'CIARY,  f  [ jujiiciarius ,  barb.  Lat.]  A  chief 
jultice. — Formerly  the  court  of  common  pleas,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  all  the  other  fuperior  courts,  was  held  before 
the  king’s  capital  jujliciary  of  England,  in  the  aula  regis, 
or  fuch  of  his  palaces -wherein  his  royal  perfon  refided. 
Blackjlone. 

JUSTI'CIES,  f.  In  law,  a  particular  kind  of  writ. — 
Jujlicies  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  Sheriff  for  the  difpatch  of 
juftice  in  fome  Special  cafes  in  his  county-court,  of  which 
lie  cannot  by  his  ordinary  power  hold  plea  there.  Termcs 
de  la  Ley. 

JUSTIFIABLE,  adj.  [from  jujlify. 1  Defensible  by  law 
or  reafon. — Although  fome  animals  in  the  water  do  carry 
■3.  jujlifiable  refemblance  to  lonie  at  land,  yet  are  the  major 
part  which  bear  their  names  unlike.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Juft  are  the  ways  of  God, 

And  jujlijiable  to  men.  Milton's  Agonifes. 

JUSTIFIABLENESS,  f.  Reaitude  ;  poftlbility  of  be¬ 
ing  fairly  defended. — Men,  jealous  of  the  jujlifiablenefs  of 
their  doings  before  God,  never  think  they  have  human 
Strength  enough.  King  Charles. 

JUSTIFIABLY,  adv.  Rightly  ;  fo  as  to  be  Supported 
by  right  :  defenSibly. — A  man  may  more  jujlijiably  throw 
crofs  and  pile  for  his  opinions,  than  take  them  up  by  fuch 
meafures.  Locke. 

JUSTIF'ICAL,  adj.  [from  jujlify.' ]  Executing  juftice. 
Not  much  ufed.  Bailey. 

JUSTIFICATION,  f.  [Fr .  jujiificatio,  low  Lat.]  Ab¬ 
solution. — I  hope,  for  my  brother’s  juflification,  he  wrote 
this  but  as  an  eflay  of  my  virtue.  Shakefpeare  —  Defence  ; 
maintenance  ;  vindication  ;  Support.— Among  theologi¬ 
cal  arguments,  in  juJUJication  of  abfolute  obedience,  was 
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one  of  a  Singular  nature.  Swift. — Deliverance  by  pardon 
from  Sins  paft. — ’Tis  the  consummation  of  that  former  aft: 
of  faith  by  this  latter,  or,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  and  Sr. 
James,  the  consummation  of  faith  by  charity  and  good 
works,  that  God  accepteth  in  Clirift  to  juJUJication  ;  and 
not  the  bare  aptnefs  of  faith  to  bring  forth  works,  if  thofe 
works,  by  the  fault  of  a  rebellious  infidel,  will  not  be 
brought  forth.  Hammond. 

In  fuch  righteoufnefs 
To  them  by  faith  imputed,  they  may  find 
JuJUJication  towards  God,  and  peace 
Of  confcience.  Milton. 

Justification,  in  law,  Signifies  a  maintaining  or  Show¬ 
ing  a  Sufficient  realon  in  court  why  the  defendant  did 
what  he  is  called  to  anfwer.  Pleas  in  justification  mu  if 
Set  forth  fome  Special  matter ;  thus,  on  being  Sued  for  a 
trefpafs,  a  perfon  may  juftify  it  by  proving,  that  the  land 
is  his  own  freehold  ;  that  he  entered  a  lioufe  in  order  to 
apprehend  a  felon  ;  or,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  to  levy  a 
forfeiture,  or  in  order  to  take  a  diftrefs  ;  and,  in  an  aflault, 
that  he  did  it  out  of  neceifity. 

JUSTIFICATOR,  f.  One  who  Supports,  defends,  vin¬ 
dicates,  or  justifies. 

JUS'TIFIER,  J.  One  who  justifies  ;  one  who  defends 
or  absolves;  one  who  frees  from  fin  by  pardon. — That  he 
might  be  jult,  and  the  jujlifier  of  him  which  believeth  in 
Jefus.  Rom.  iii.  26. — With  printers,  the  Space,  ufed  in  ad¬ 
justing  thofe  quadrats  called  quotations.  See  Printing. 

To  JUSTIFY,  v.a.  [  jujlifier,  Fr.  jujlijico,  low  Lat.]  To 
clear  from  imputed  guilt;  to  abfolve  from  an  accufation. 

• — Sin  may  be  forgiven  through  repentance,  but  no  a«5t  or 
wit  of  man  will  ever  jufify  them.  Sherlock. 

The  law  hath  judg’d  thee,  Eleanor  ; 

I  cannot  jujlify  whom  law  condemns.  Shakefpeare. 

To  maintain  ;  to  defend;  to  vindicate. — Let  others  jujlify 
their  millions  as  they  can  ;  we  are  Sure  we  can  jujlify  that 
of  our  fathers  by  an  uninterrupted  fuccefllon.  Atlerbury. 

Yet  ftill  thy  fools  Shall  Hand  in  thy  defence. 

And  jujlify  their  author’s  want  of  Senfe.  Dryden. 

To  free  from  paft  fin  by  pardon. — By  him  all  that  believe 
are  juf.ificd  from  all  things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be 
jufiified  by  the  law  of  Moles.  Aids. — To  make  a  proper  ad¬ 
justment  of  types  in  printing. 

JUSTIFYING,  J'.  The  aft  of  clearing  from  reputed 
guilt.  The  aft  of  adjusting  types  by  a  printer. 

JUSTIN  I.  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  was  born  in  450  of  an 
obfeure  family  at  a  village  in  Thrace.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  mean  office  of  keeping  cattle,  which  he  was  in¬ 
duced,  by  an  adventurous  Spirit,  to  quit  for  the  military 
fervice,  and  he  entered  among  the  guards  of  the  emperor 
Leo.  He  gradually  rofe  through  Succeflive  Steps  of  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  courfe  of  fifty  years,  and  at  the  death  of  the 
emperor  AnaftaSius,  in  518,  poflefied  the  important  office 
of  prefeft-prastorio.  It  is  afl’erted  that  he  was  entrufted 
with  the  distribution  of  a  large  fum  of  money  among  the 
guards,  by  the  eunuch  Amantius,  for  the  purpofe  of  rai¬ 
ling  one  of  that  minister’s  friends  to  the  empire,  and  that 
he  employed  it  in  gaining  their  fuffrages  for  himfelf.  How¬ 
ever  this  were,  he  fucceeded  to  the  purple  without  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  and,  through  his  character  for  lenity  of  disposition 
and  orthodoxy  in  the  faith,  his  eleftion  was  agreeable  to 
the  clergy  and  people.  Amantius  was  foon  after  put  to 
death,  with  fome  of  his  aflociates,  on  a  charge  of  conspi¬ 
racy.  The  Gothic  chief  Vitalian,  who  had  revolted  againft 
Anaftafius,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
was  decoyed  into  the  palace,  and  affalfinated  at  a  royal  ban¬ 
quet.  Juftin,  whom  want  of  education  and  advanced 
years  rendered  little  fitted  for  managing  the  concerns  of  the 
State,  entrufted  the  public  bufinefs  to  the  queftor  Proclus, 
and  brought  his  nephew  Juftinian  from  the  country  to 
Constantinople  to  be  educated  as  his  heir  and  the  future 
Sharer  of  his  empire.  The  principal  events  of  this  reign 
were  the  persecution  of  the  Arians,  and  advances  towards 
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reconciliation  with  the  Roman  lee,  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  war  with  the  king  of  Perfia,  Cabades,  in  con- 
fiequence  of  his  rejection  of  that  king’s  requell  that  he 
fhould  adopt  his  younger  fon  Chofroes.  An  earthquake, 
which  almoft  ruined  Antioch  and  feveral  other  cities  of 
the  Eaft,  was  a  calamity  which  deeply  affected  the  empe¬ 
ror,  and  difplayed  his  benevolence  in  relieving  it.  He 
alfociated  Juftinian  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire  in  527, 
and  foon  after  died,  at  the  age  of  feventy-feven,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign.  Gibbon. 

JUS'TIN  II.  emperor  of  the  Eafl,  was  the  fon  of  Vigi- 
lantia,  fifler  of  Juftinian.  His  wife  was  Sophia,  niece  of 
the  emprefs  Theodora.  At  the  death  of  Juftinian  in  565, 
Jullin  flood  fairell  among  the  imperial  nephews  for  the  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  was  accordingly  railed  to  the  throne  without 
oppofition.  As  his  predeceifor  had  given  great  offence  by 
abolifhing  the  ofiice  of  conful,  the  new  emperor  reftored 
it  in  his  own  perfon  on  January  1,  566,  on  which  occafion 
he  diftributed  large  fums  of  money  among  the  people. 
He  received  in  imperial  majefty  the  ambaffadors  of  the 
Avars,  who  came  to  demand  the  tributary  penfion  paid 
by  Juftinian,  and  afferted  the  dignity  of  his  throne  by  re¬ 
futing  to  renew  fucha  token  of  inferiority.  The  popula¬ 
rity  acquired  by  this  commencement  of  Jultin’s  reign  was 
foon  forfeited  by  inftances  of  cruelty  and  avarice,  which 
■were  chiefly  imputed  to  the  mitigation  of  the  emprefs  So¬ 
phia.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  the  murder  of  his  kinfman 
Juftin,  who  had  a  command  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  was  in  general  elteem.  The  fufpicious  emperor  caufed 
him  to  be  decoyed  without  his  guards  to  Conftantinople, 
where  he  was  apprehended,  fent  to  Alexandria,  and  there 
firangled.  Two  fenators  were  the  victims  of  the  fame 
jealoufy. 

An  affront  given  by  Sophia  to  the  veteran  commander 
and  recoverer  of  Italy,  Narfes,  is  fuppofed  to  have  indu¬ 
ced  him  to  invite  the  Lombards  into  that  country,  who, 
■under  their  king  Alboinus,  made  a  permanent  fettlement, 
and  fubdued  all  the  northern  part,  fince  called  after  their 
name.  Seethe  article  Italy,  p.452,  3,  of  this  vol.  The 
protection  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  Perfarmenians 
brought  upon  them,  in  571,  the  arms  of  Chofroes  king  of 
Perfia.  He  invaded  Syria  and  Mefopotamia  ;  and,  while 
the  Romans  fruitlefsly  laid  liege  to  Nifibis,  the  Perfians 
took  Dara  and  feveral  other  places.  Jullin  at  this  period 
was  feized  with  a  diforder  which  affefted  his  intellects, 
and  rendered  him  incapable  of  government.  By  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  emprefs,  he  railed  to  the  rank  of  Casftr,  in 
574,  a  Thracian  named  Tiberius,  who  had  obtained  by  his 
abilities  the  poftof  captain  of  the  guards.  On  him  the  cares 
of  the  empire  devolved,  and  Juftin  paffed  four  more  years 
in  tranquil  retirement,  relieved  from  a  burthen  which  he 
feems  never  to  have  been  fitted  to  fuftain.  He  died  in  578. 

JUS'TIN,  a  Latin  hiftorian,  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in 
the  fecond  century,  under  Antoninus  Pius.  Nothing  is 
known  concerning  his  family  or  condition  ;  one  of  the  ma- 
nufcripts  of  his  work  calls  him  M.  junianus  JuJlinvs.  Ifis 
hiftory  is  an  abridgment  of  that  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  in 
forty-four  books,  and  was  probably  the  caufe  of  the  lofs 
of  the  original.  The  fix  firft  books  ferve  foran  introduc¬ 
tion.  They  contain,  down  to  the  time  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  the  hiftory  of  the  Aiiatic  nations,  and  Greeks,  that 
were  afterwards  fubjugated  by  the  Macedonians.  For 
the  whole  of  thefe  books,  Theopompus,  in  his  Philippics 
and  his  Hellenics,  has  been  the  principal  authority.  That 
hiftorian  had  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  intercalate  through¬ 
out  his  work  the  primitive  hiftory  of  the  Hates  and  na¬ 
tions  of  which  he  treats  ;  Trogus  did  the  fame  ;  and  fo  far 
as  the  work  of  Theopompus  extends,  we  maybefure  that 
ail  fuch  fort  of  digreflions  in  Trogus  are  borrowed  from 
his  predeceifor.  As  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  hiftory 
is  only  compofed  of  fables,  we  ought  not  to  reproach  Tro¬ 
gus  for  having  adopted  them  ;  he  was  not  the  firft,  he 
only  copied  others,  and  his  hiftory  in  the  hiftorical  period 
is  not  the  lefs  worthy  of  credit.  The  hiftory  of  Macedon, 
which  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  book,  namely, 
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to  the  death  of  Philip,  commences  with  the  feventh  book. 
This  was  the  principal  fubject  of  Theopompus;  and  we 
may  clearly  difcern,  as  well  from  a  view  of  the  whole  nar¬ 
rative,  as  from  a  number  of  detached  portions,  that  Tro¬ 
gus  was  only  a  copyiit  of  Theopompus.  It  is  the  fame 
with  refpeft  to  that  part  of  the  hiftory  which  relates  to 
the  Perfians  that  were  contemporary,  and  which  is  interca¬ 
lated  with  the  other  parts.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth 
books  contain  the  hiftory  of  Alexander.  We  know  not 
what  authority  Trogus  has  followed  here  ;  this,  however, 
is  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  thefe  notices  only  contain 
what  is  very  w’ell  known.  Afterwards  come  the  times  of 
Alexander’s  fucceffors.  Thefe  times  are  not  without  a 
number  of  hiftorians,  who  defcribed  the  exploits  of  thole 
princes  and  of  their  pofterity  ;  moll  of  them  are  eafily  cha¬ 
racterized,  particularly  from  their  partiality  to  fuch  or 
fuch  a  prince  ;  which  alfo  points  out  the  fource  from  which 
Jullin  has  borrowed  in  certain  parts  of  his  narrative.  The 
hiftory  of  the  twenty-one  firft  years,  to  the  death  of  Cal¬ 
lander,  (298  years  before  the  vulgar  era,)  is  related  in 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  books  ;  but  fo  briefly,  and  in 
a  manner  fo  defective,  that  we  cannot  divine  what  author 
Trogus  has  followed.  The  epifode  on  the  origin  of  Gy¬ 
rene  is  probably  of  Theopompus  ;  that  of  the  Indies  from 
Megafthenes.  The  digreflion  upon  Heraclea  is  likewife 
from  Theopompus.  In  the  feventeenth  book,  the  parti¬ 
ality  of  the  author  for  Seleucus  again  ft  Lyfimachus  proves 
that  he  has  here  followed  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  who  pro¬ 
bably  has  been  fo  far  his  guide  in  a  number  of  places. 
The  digreflion  on  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Epirus  is,  like¬ 
wife,  borrowed  from  Theopompus,  and  is  introduced  on 
occafion  of  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy.  Trogus  inter¬ 
calates  a  long  epifode  on  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  times  of 
Carthage,  (which  we  are  only  acquainted  with  from  him,) 
and  on  that  of  many  Greek  cities  in  Italy  ;  and  he  relates 
the  hiftory  of  Syracufe  from  the  time  of  Dionyfius;  all 
this  is  from  Theopompus.  Only  when  Theopompus  fails 
him,  Trogus  has  recourfe  to  Timaeus;  fo  that  it  is  not 
always  very  eafy  to  dillinguifli  which  belongs  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other.  But  it  is  affuredly  from  Timaeus  that  the 
hiftory  of  Agathocles  is  related  ;  we  may  difcern  it  clearly 
in  the  ffiaded  portrait  which  he  exhibits  of  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  prince.  In  the  hiftory  of  Pyrrhus  this  fame  writer 
was  his  guide  ;  and  in  the  other  events  related  in  the  twen¬ 
ty-fourth  to  the  twenty-ninth  books,  particularly  in  the 
diffenfions  between  the  Macedonians,  the  Achaians,  and 
the  Spartans,  he  has  followed  Phylafcus,  as  appears  from 
his  partiality  for  Cleomenes.  The  followdng  books,  the 
thirtieth  to  the  thirty-fifth,  contain  the  period  defcribed 
by  Polybius  ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  queltion  but  that 
he  has  borrowed  from  that  author.  It  is  more  difficult, 
but  alfo  much  more  important,  to  know  the  authorities 
from  which  he  has  borrowed  the  contents  of  the  books 
thirty-fix  to  forty- two.  Thefe  books  are,  at  prefent,  the 
principal  fources  for  many  of  the  mod  important  paffages 
of  ancient  hiftory,  efpecially  for  the  laft  periods  of  the  hif¬ 
tory  of  Syria  ;  alio,  in  part,  for  that  of  the  Macedonians 
and  the  Egyptians  ;  for  the  hiftory  of  Mithridates,  and 
that  of  the  Parthians.  By  means  of  the  fragments  of  the 
ancient  hiftorians,  interfperfed  in  large  portions  in  Athe- 
naeus,  theauthor  has  fucceeded  in  findingthe  general  fource 
from  which  the  whole  is  derived.  This  fource  is  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Polybius  by  Pofidonius  of  Rhodes,  a  friend 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  equally  celebrated  as  a  philo- 
foplier  and  an  hiftorian.  This  great  work,  divided  into 
fifty-two  books,  contained  the  moll  remarkable  paflages 
of  univerlal  hiftory,  from  the  deftruclion  of  Carthage  and 
of  the  Achaian  league  to  the  defeat  of  Mithridates  by 
Pompey  ;  alfo  the  downfal  of  his  kingdom  and  of  that  of 
Syria,  fixty-four  years  before  the  vulgar  era.  He  that 
will  revolve  the  great  revolutions  of  that  time,  may  judge 
of  the  extent  and  intereft  of  that  work  ;  and  he  who  de¬ 
fires  to  fee  in  what  fpirit  it  is  written,  may  find  a  fpeci- 
men  of  it  in  a  fragment  preferved  by  Athenaeus.  This 
fragment  feems  to  be  exactly  made  for  our  times..  Pofido- 
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nius,  in  relating  the  luftory  of  the  Athenian  philofopher 
fen t  by  Mithridates  to  Athens  to  fecure  it  in  his  intereft, 
and  who,  from  an  outrageous  demagogue,  came  to  be  the 
tyrant  of  that  city,  has  given  us  an  example  of  what  fome- 
tiines  happens  when  philofophers  are  placed  at  the  head -of 
affairs.  And,  laftly,  as  to  what  concerns  the  two  lad 
books,  the  forty-third  and  forty-fourth,  the  former  of 
which  contains  the  firft  times  of  Rome  and  of  Marfeilles, 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  taken  from  DiocVes  of  Pe- 
paretlius,  a  writer  about  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  ; 
but  we  cannot  exactly  point  out  the  fources  of  the  lalt 
book  on  Spain  ;  M.  Heeren  is  of  opinion  that  Trogus  has 
here  again  followed  Pofidonius.  Thefe  details  Ihow  what 
interetting  writers,  all  Greeks,  (for  he  has  not  confulted 
Roman  authors,)  Trogus  has  copied  from,  and  what  trea- 
fure  we  (hould  poffefs  if  we  ftill  had  his  work.  We  muff 
take  the  extrafts  of  Juftin  for  what  he  gives  them,  fora 
felerition  of  amufing  and  inftructive  paflfages,  which  he  has 
taken  from  Trogus,  but  not  at  all  for  an  hiftorical  abridg¬ 
ment.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  fo  many  detailed  narra¬ 
tions,  which  fieem  copied  almoft  word  for  word  from  Tro¬ 
gus,  and  afterwards  meet  with  concife  extracts,.  which 
were  only  intended  to  connect  the  parts.  With  this  in¬ 
tention  before  our  eyes,  we  may  be  eafily  qualified  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  labour  of  Juftin.  He  writes  with  confidera- 
ble  purity  ;  his  narration  is  clear,  his  reflections  are  fen- 
fible  though  obvious,  his  ftyle  occafionally  rifes  to  elo¬ 
quence.  He  cannot,  however,  rank  among  the  great  hif- 
torians  ;  and  his  book  is  chiefly  uied  as  an  elegant  com¬ 
pendium  for  young  Latin  fcholars.  Some  of  the  belt  edi¬ 
tions  of  this  author  are  the  Delphin,  Par.  4to.  1677  ; 
Hearne’s,  Oxf.  8vo.  1703  ;  and  Gronovius’s,  Lugd.  Bat. 

8  vo.  1719,  and  1760.  VcJJii  Hi/}.  Lat.  and  Heeren  s  Memoirs 
on  Trogus  and  his  Abridger  JuJtin. 

JUS'TIN,  furnamed  the  Martyr,  one  of  the  earlieft 
and  moft  learned  writers  of  the  Chriltian  church,  was  the 
fon  of  Prifcus,  a  Greek  by  nation,  of  the  Gentile  religion, 
and  born  at  Flavia  Neapolis,  anciently  called  Sichem,  a 
city  ot  Samaria  in  Paleftine,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  firft, 
or  the  commencement  of  the  fecond,  century.  He  was 
educated  in  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  in  all  the 
learning  and  philofophy  of  the  times;  not  only  attending 
the  ableft  inftrufiors  in  his  native  country,  but  being  fent 
for  further  improvement  into  foreign  parts,  particularly 
Egypt,  the  grand  feat  of  the  more  recondite  and  myfteri- 
ous  religion  and  literature.  He  was  an  early  lover  of  truth, 
and  ftudied,  firft  the  Stoic,  and  afterwards  the  Peripatetic, 
philofophy,  under  different  matters.  Not  finding,  however, 
in  either  of  thefe  fchools  the  fatisfaction  which  he  wiflied 
concerning  the  divine  nature,  and  having  been  refufed 
admiffion  to  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  for  want  of  the  ne- 
ceffary  preparatory  inftruiffion  and  difeipline,  he  determi¬ 
ned  to  addict  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  do<5trine  of  Plato. 
Under  the  direction  of  an  able  and  judicious  Platonift  of 
Alexandria,  he  profecuted  this  ftudy  with  great  delight; 
and,  that  he  might  proceed  in  it  without  interruption,  he 
withdrew  to  a  place  of  retirement  near  the  fea.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  this  fituation,  when,  in  one  of  his  foli- 
tary  walks,  he  was  accofted  by  an  old  man  of  a  venerable 
appearance,  whom  forne  fuppoie  to  be  Polycarp  ;  a  fuppo- 
fition  which  Juftin  favours,  by  calling  himfelf  a  difciple 
of  the  apoftles,  which  feems  to  imply  that  he  had  beenin- 
ftrufted  by  fome  apoftolic  man.  Whoever  he  was,  this  old 
man  difeovered  in  his  converfation  with  Juftin  no  flight 
acquaintance  with  the  Platonic  philofophy  ;  for  he  made 
ufe  of  the  Platonic  principles  and  language,  to  which  he 
found  Juftin  attached,  in  order  to  conduct  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  more  pure  and  perfect  fyftem.  The  dif- 
courle  of  this  reverend  preceptor  infpired  Juftin  with  an 
earneft  defire  of  perufing  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and 
apoftles;  and,  when  he  had  read  them,  he  confelfed,  that 
the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  was  the  only  certain  and  ufeful  phi¬ 
lofophy. 

Juftin  embraced  the  Chriltian  faith,  moft  probably,  about 
the  year  1.33,  under  the  reign  of  Adrian  s  ftill?  however. 
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retaining  the  habit  of  a  philofopher.  About  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  diligently  employed  himfelf  in  promo¬ 
ting  and  defending  the  Chriltian  caufe,  and  in  oppofing 
the  heretics  of  the  age,  particularly  Marcion,  againlt  whom 
he  wrote  and  publilhed  a  book.  The  feverity  of  persecu¬ 
tion  to  which  the  Chriftians  were  at  this  time  expofed,  by 
rigoroufly  putting  in  force  againlt  them  the  edicts  of  pre¬ 
ceding  emperors,  induced  Juftin  to  draw  up  his  firft  Apo¬ 
logy  for  them  ;  in  which  he  Ihows  the  cruelty  and  injuftice 
of  the  proceedings  againlt  them,  proves  their  innocence  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  and  gives  an  exaft  account' 
of  their  doCtrines,  manners,  and  ceremonies.  The  Apo¬ 
logy  was  prefented  to  the  emperor  in  the  year.140,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cave  and  Lardner;  though  fome  critics  give  it  an 
earlier,  and  others  a  later,  date.  After  this,  Juftin  went' 
into  Alia,  and  at  Ephefus  became  acquainted  with  Try- 
pho,  a  Jew  of  confiderable  note  and  learning,  with  whom 
he  held  a  difpute,  which  lafted  two  days,  on  the  evidence 
furnilhed  by  the  Old  Teftament  to  prove  that  Jefus  is  the 
Melfiah.  Of  this  difpute  he  afterwards  wrote  an  account, 
entitled,  A  Dialogue  with  Trypho.  From  Ephefus,  Juf¬ 
tin  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  had  frequent  dil'putes 
with  Crefcens,  a  cynic  philofopher,  who  was  a  malignant 
enemy  to  the  Chriftians,  and  embraced  every  opportunity 
of  mifreprefenting  and  traducing  the  principles  of  their 
religion.  He  had  alfo  the  pain  of  witnefling  the  cruel  per¬ 
fection  by  which  his  brethren  were  haraffed,  in  conie- 
quence  of  the  calumnies  propagated  by  fuch  wicked  men. 
This  determined  him  to  write  his  fecond  Apology;  in 
which  he  complains  of  the  injuries,  which  were  unjuftly 
offered  to  the  Chriftians,  and  expofes  the  malignity  of  Cre¬ 
fcens,  whom  he  had  convifted  of  the  groflelt  ignorance, 
and  of  the  moft  vicious  and  depraved  morals.  This  Apo¬ 
logy  feems  to  have  been  prefented  to  the  emperor  Marcus. 
Antoninus  in  the  year  162.  Inftead,  however,  of  pro¬ 
ducing  any  mitigation  of  that  feverity  againlt  which  it  re- 
monltrates,  it  had  the  effeft  only  of  exalperating  Crefcens- 
to  feek  a  bloody  revenge  againlt  the  man  with  whom  he’ 
was  unable  to  contend  in  argument.  For  this  purpofe  he 
preferred  againlt  him  an  acculation  of  impiety,  or  of  ne¬ 
glecting  the  pagan  rites,  of  which  the  emperor  was  a  ftrift 
obferver.  This  charge  occafioned  Juftin  to  be  imprifoned,, 
and  tried  before  the  prefect  of  the  city,  who,  upon  his  re- 
fufal  to  facrifice  to  the  gods,  condemned  him  to  be  firfir 
fcourged,  and  then  beheaded.  This  fentence  was  put  into 
execution  about  the  year  164,  when  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  in  the  feventy-fourth  or  feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Juftin  is  fpoken  of  in  high  terms  of  praife  by  ancient 
Chriltian  writers.  Tatian  calls  him  an  admirable  man. 
Methodius  fays,  that  he  was  not  far  removed  from  the 
apoftles  in  time  or  in  virtue.  Eufebius  fays,  that  he  flou-- 
riflied  not  long  after  the  time  of  the  apoftles.  Photiusr 
thus  fpeaks  of  him  :  “  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Chriltian  philofophy,  and  efpecially  with  the  Heathen 
rich  in  the  knowledge  of  hiltory,  and  other  parts  of  learn¬ 
ing.  But  he  took  little  care  to  fet  off  the  native  beauty 
of  philofophy  with  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric  ;  for  which 
reafon,  his  dilcourfes,  though  weighty  and  learned,  want 
thofe  allurements  which  are  apt  to  attract  the  vulgar.''* 
He  adds,  “he  Ihowed  himfelf  a  philofopher  not  only  in 
words,  but  in  his  actions  and  his  habit.”  Juftin,  after 
his  converfion,  retained  a  ftrong  attachment  to  the  Plato¬ 
nic  fy.ltem,  and  applied  his  knowledge  of  this  fyftem  to 
the  explanation  and  defence  of  the  Chriltian  doctrine. 
Imagining  that  there  was  in  many  particulars  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  Platonifm  and  Chriltianity,  he  concluded; 
that  whatever  was  valuable  in  the  former  had  either  been 
communicated  to  Plato,  by  infpiration,  from  the  Logos, 
or  firft  emanation  of  the  divine  nature,  or  had  been  tranf- 
mitted  by  tradition  from  Moles  and  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
and  might  therefore  be  juftly  claimed  as  belonging  to  di¬ 
vine  revelation,  and  incorporated  into  the  Chriltian  creeds 
All  good  doftrine,  according  to  him,  proceeds  from  the  Lo¬ 
gos,  and,  on  thataccount,  wherever  it  is  found^of  right- he- 
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longs  to  Chriftlans.  By  the  term  Logos,  he  underftood, 
not  the  real'oning  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  hut,  after 
Plato,  the  emanating  reafon  of  the  divine  nature;  this  di¬ 
vine  reafon  he  conceived  to  have  infpired  the  Hebrew  pro¬ 
phets,  and  to  have  been  the  Chrid,  who  appeared  in  fie  fit ; 
lie  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  participated  not  only  by  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs,  but  by  the  more  excellent  Pagan  phi- 
lofophers  ;  and,  confequently,  he  looked  upon  every  te¬ 
net  in  the  writings  of  the  heathens,  which  he  could  re¬ 
concile  with  the  doctrine  of  Chrift,  as  a  portion  of  divine 
wifdom  which  Chridians  might  judly  appropriate  to  them- 
felves.  J u (tin  likewife  borrowed,  from  Plato  his  notion 
of  angels  employed  in  the  government  of  the  elements, 
the  earth,  and  the  heavens,  and  many  other  tenets  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  whole,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  Judin  Martyr  mixed  Platonic  notions 
and  language  with  the  fimple  dottrines  of  Chridianity,  and 
wrote  concerning  God  and  divine  things  like  a  Chridian 
Platonid.  He  mud,  neverthelefs,  be  acknowledged  to 
have  been  a  faithful,  zealous,  and  valuable,  advocate  for 
Chridianity.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  remains  which 
go  under  his  name,  we  cannot  follow  a  better  guide  than 
the  judicious  Lardner.  “The  principal  works  of  Judin 
are  his  two  Apologies,  and  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the 
Jew,  in  two  parts.  The  fird  and  larger  Apology  is  dill 
extant  entire.  The  beginning  of  the  fecond  Apology  is 
wanting;  as  is  the  concludon  of  the  fird  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fecond  part  of  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho.  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  two  difcourfes  to  the  Gentiles,  which  are 
generally  allowed  to  be  Judin’s  ;  one  called  an  Oration  to 
the  Gentiles ;  the  other  nagauECK,  or  an  Exhortation  to 
the  Gentiles,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Elenchus  men¬ 
tioned  by  Eufebius.  The  piece  we  now  have  of  the  Mo¬ 
narchy  of  God,  feems  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  genuine 
work  of  Judin  with  that  title.  The  Epidle  to  Zena  and 
Serenus  is  at  belt  doubtful,  and  I  think  not  Judin’s.  The 
Epiftle  to  Diognetus  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  Judin’s, 
though  it  is  doubted  of  by  tome,  becaufe  the  dyle  is  more 
elegant  than  that  of  his  other  pieces.  For  my  part,  I  can¬ 
not  perfuade  myfelf  to  cjuoteitas  Judin’s  ;  fince  the  dyle 
is  allowed  to  be  fuperior  to  his,  and  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  it  by  Eufebius  or  Jerome.  The  Quadtiones  and 
Kefponfiones  ad  Orthodoxos,  and  fome  other  pieces  ufu- 
ally  joined  with  Judin’s  works,  are  allowed  to  have  the 
marks  of  the  later  time.”  There  have  been  numerous  im- 
preffions  of  Judin’s  works,  of  which  that  of  Prudent  Ma- 
rand,  a  learned  Benedictine,  printed  at  Paris  in  1742,  fo¬ 
lio,  and  Styan  Thirl by’s  edition  of  the  two  Apologies  and 
Dialogue  with  Trypho,  printed  at  London  in  1722,  folio, 
are  the  bed. 

JUSTING,  f.  A  tournament;  a  mock  fight. 

JIJSTIN'GEN,  a  town  and  capital  of  a  lordfhip,  pur- 
chafed  in  the  year  1751  by  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  for 
300,000  florins:  it  gave  a  feat  and  voice  at  the  diets  of 
the  empire,  and  paid  20  florins  for  a  Roman  month,  and 
15  rix-dollars  11  kruitzers  to  the  imperial  chamber: 
fixteen  miles  north-north-ead  of  Buchau,  and  thirty-two 
fouth-eaft  of  Stuttgart. 

JUSTIN'IAN  I.  emperor  of  the  Ead,  was  born  of  an 
obfcure  race  near  the  ruins  of  Sardica,  now  Sophia,  in 
the  part  of  Thrace  anciently  called  Dardania  or  Dacia. 
His  uncle,  Judin  I.  (fee  his  life,)  when  commander  of 
the  Roman  army,  fent  him  as  a  hodage  to  Theodoric 
king  of  Italy,  who  differed  him  to  return  to  Conftan- 
tinople  when  his  kinfman  was  raifed  to  the  empire.  Juf- 
tinian  was  made  partner  in  the  imperial  throne,  and  loon 
after,  by  the  death  of  Judin,  became  its  foie  polTeflor, 
A.D.  527,  when  he  was  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  at  that  time  didinguiflied  for  a  devotional  cad  of 
character,  difplayed  in  long  vigils  and  auderities  of  diet. 
Immediately  upon  his  elevation,  he  folemnly  efpoufed 
Theodora,  an  afitrefs,  who  is  faid  to  have  followed  from 
early  youth  a  couvfe  of  the  mod  abandoned  proditution. 
She  gained  fuch  an  entire  influence  over  him,  that  he 
created  her  his  equal  colleague  in  the  fovereignty,  and 
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caufed  her  name  to  be  united  with  his  own  in  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  adminidered  to  the  governors  of  provinces. 
Her  uncontrolled  pride  and  avaric?  were  the  foiirce  of 
many  injudices  and  cruelties  which  fullied  this  reign, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  fpirit  and  munificence  oc- 
cafionally  honoured  it.  The  emperor  himfelf  always  en¬ 
tertained  a  high  refpeft  for  her  counfels,  and  preferved 
his  attachment  to  her  during  the  whole  of  a  long  union. 

Judinian  is  praifed  by  the  ecclefiadical  writers  for  be¬ 
ginning  his  adminidration  with  the  violent  perfecution 
of  heretics  and  feftaries.  Theology  was,  indeed,  his  fa¬ 
vourite  ftudy,  and  he  facrificed  to  it  many  hours  which 
might  have  been  more  ufefully  employed.  His  reign 
was,  however,  memorable  for  many  important  tranfaffions 
civil  and  military.  The  latter  he  di reefed  from  his  pa¬ 
lace  by  the  minidration  of  fome  eminent  commanders,  of 
whom  the  principal  was  the  renowned  Beliiarius.  See 
the  article  Rome.  It  may  not  be  amifs,  however,  in  this 
place  to  give  fome  account  of  thofe  legislative  labours 
which  have  conferred  the  chief  celebrity  on  the  name  of 
Judinian.  The  reformation  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence 
was  become  a  very  neceffary  talk,  and  it  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  from  his  fird  podeflion  of  the 
fupreme  power.  The  perfon  to  whom  the  work  was  prin¬ 
cipally  confided  was  Tribonian,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  va¬ 
rious  and  extenfive  attainments.  By  his  cares,  and  thofe 
of  nine  afl’oeiates,  the  new  Code  of  Judinian  was  com¬ 
pleted  fo  early  as  the  year  529.  Its  publication  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  533  by  that  of  the  Pandedts  or  Digefi,  a  compi¬ 
lation  of  the  decifions  and  opinions  of  former  civilians  ; 
and  of  the  InJUtutes,  an  elementary  treatife  of  the  Roman 
law  for  the  ufe  of  dudents.  A  new  edition  of  the  Code, 
in  534,  made  a  conliderable  addition  of  the  emperor’s  own 
laws;  and  his  EdiEls  and  Novels  complete  the  great  edi- 
fice  of  jurifprudence  reared  by  the  legillative  fpirit  which 
didingtiiflred  his  reign.  This  fpirit  was,  upon  the  whole, 
highly  honourable  to  his  memory  ;  though  in  its  exercife 
he  difplayed  incondancy  and  love  of  alteration,  and  paid 
little  regard  to  preferiptive  rights.  His  abolition,  in  541, 
of  the  Roman  confuldrip,  (which,  indeed,  for  a  cond- 
derable  time  had  only  exifted  to  give  a  date  to  the  year, 
and  entertain  the  people  with  a  fedival,)  was  probably 
the  effeft  of  a  refolution  to  obliterate  all  works  of  the 
ancient  free  conditution,  and  concentrate  all  authority  in 
the  imperial  office.  , 

A  paffion  for  building  conferred  another  diftimflion  on 
the  long  reign  of  Judinian,  who  indulged  it  by  theereftion 
of  a  vad  numberof  edifices  throughout  theextent  of'theem- 
pire,  fome  of  odentatious  fplendour,  others  of  folid  ufe. 
His  piety  was  difplayed  in  numerous  churches-and  other 
buildings  dedicated  to  religion,  of  which  the  celebrated 
church  of  Sanfta  Sophia  at  Condantinople,  redored  by 
him  after  its  conflagration,  and  now  fubfiding  as  the 
principal  mofque  of  the  Turkiih  empire,  atteds.  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  defigns.  Bridges,  aqueducts,  high-roads, 
and  hofpitals,  were- among  his  works  of  public  utility, 
by  which  every  province  of  the  empire  was  benefited. 
Numberlefs  fortrefies  on  all  the  frontiers  alfo  proved  his 
attention  to  the  fafety  of  the  date,  whild  they  were  an 
evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  military  character, 
and  the  increafing  dread  of  the  furrounding  barbarians. 

The  clofe  of  Judinian’s  life  was  embittered  by  a  con- 
fpiracy  formed  again  ft  him  by  fome  of  the  chief  officers 
of  date,  which  was  defended  in  time  to  prevent  its  exe¬ 
cution,  and  punched  by  the  death  of  the  contrivers.  An 
accufation  thrown  out  againft  Beliiarius,  as  being  privy 
to  the  defign,  occafioned  the  difgrace  and  imprifbnment 
of  that  well-tried  fervant,  who,  however,  had  the  fatif- 
faftion  of  being  declared  innocent,  and  redored  to  bis 
honours,  jud  before  he  died.  See  Belisarius,  vol.  ii. 
p.  867.  The  emperor  did  not  long  furvive.  Broken  with 
years  and  cares,  he  expired  in  November  565,  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  and  eighty-third  of  Ins 
age.  As  his  theological  dudies  had  led  him  into  fome 
deviations  from  orthodoxy,  particularly  into  the  opinion 
1  that 
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that  the  body  of  Chrift  was  incorruptible,  and  fubjeft  to 
no  human  infirmities,  which  he  was  preparing  to  enforce 
upon  the  clergy  and  people  by  an  edift,  his  death  (ma¬ 
ture  as  it  was)  has  been  regarded  by  the  ecclefiaftical 
writers  as  owing  to  a  fpecial  providence  in  favour  of  the 
church.  His  increafing  jealoufies,  and  the  heavy  burthens 
he  impofed  upon  his  l'ubjefts,  had  deftroyed  all  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  perfon  ;  and  one  who  has  in  fome  refpefts  de¬ 
served  the  title  of  the  laft  Roman  emperor  left  the  ftage 
unlamented  and  little  honoured.  Among  the  dittin- 
guifhed  events  of  this  reign,  the  introduction  of  the  filk- 
w'orm  into  the  Greek  empire,  by  means  of  two  Perfian 
monks  who  went  as  miflionaries  to  China,  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place  about 
the  year  552. 

JUSTIN'IAN  II.  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  Succeeded  in 
685  his  father  Conllantine  Pogonatus,  being  then  fixteen 
years  of  age.  He  foon  betrayed  a  violent  temper,  with  a 
Fondnefs  for  war,  which  induced  him  to  break  a  treaty  he 
had  made  with  the  Saracens,  and  renew  hoftilities  againft 
them.  He  met  with  a  defeat  in  confequence  of  the  de¬ 
fection  of  the  Sclavi  in  his  lervice,  which  fo  much  enraged 
him,  that  he  ordered  all  the  remainder  of  the  nation  who 
continued  with  him,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  be 
cut  in  pieces.  On  his  return  to  Conftantinople,  he 
wafted  the  public  revenues  in  Sumptuous  buildings,  while 
he  gave  up  his  Subjects  to  the  oppreftion  and  cruelty  of 
two  minilfers,  a  monk  and  an  eunuch.  Their  tyrannical 
government  had  caufed  a  general  difaffeftion,  which,  it 
is  Said,  the  emperor  was  meditating  to  chaftife  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  maftacfe  of  the  Conftantinopolitans ;  when  Leontius, 
a  commander  of  reputation,  whom  he  had  imprifoned  for 
three  years,  and  juft  liberated  in  order  to  Send  him  to  the 
government  of  Greece,  was  encouraged  to  attempt  the 
deliverance  of  his  country.  His  foldiers  broke  open  the 
prifons  ;  and  the  people,  Summoned  by  the  patriarch  to 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  proclaimed  Leontius  emperor, 
and  without  refiftance  Seized  upon  the  tyrant  and  his 
minifters.  Juftinian’s  life  was  Spared  ;  but  he  was  Sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  baniftied,  and  difgraced  by  the  amputation 
of  his  nofe — whence  his  Greek  Surname  of  Rhinotmetus. 
This  revolution  took  place  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 
The  place  of  his  exile  was  Cherfonae  in  Crim-Tartary, 
where  he  remained  till  another  revolution  had  dethroned 
Leontius,  and  inverted  with  the  purple  Apfimar,  who 
took  the  name  of  Tiberius.  The  Cherfonites,  fearing 
left  the  efforts  of  Juftinian  to  recover  his  power  might 
engage  them  in  troubles,  projected  either  putting  him  to 
death,  or  delivering  him  up  to  Tiberius.  He  was  made 
acquainted  with  their  defign,  and  with  a  few  followers, 
took  refuge  with  the  khan  of  the  Chozars,  a  tribe  be¬ 
tween  the  Tanais  and  Borylthenes.  He  received  the  fu¬ 
gitive  with  honour,  and  gave  him  his  Sifter  Theodora  in 
marriage  ;  but,  tempted  by  a  bribe  from  Tiberius,  was 
on  the  point  of  betraying  or  affaftinating  him.  Juftinian, 
appriSed  of  his  danger  by  his  fpoufe,  ftrangled  with  his 
own  hands  the  khan’s  emiftaries,  and  fled  by  Sea  to  Ter- 
belis  prince  of  the  Bulgarians.  On  the  voyage,  his 
vefl’el  was  aflailed  by  a  violent  tempeft,  when  one  of  his 
domeftics  deflred  him  to  recommend  himfelf  to  Heaven 
by  a  vow  of  general  forgivenefs  of  his  enemies.  “  May  I 
perifh  this  inllant,”  he  replied,  “  if  I  mean  to  Spare  one 
them!”  The  Bulgarian  was  induced  by  his  promifes  to 
raife  an  army  for  his  reltoration.  They  marched  to 
Conftantinople,  where  Juftinian  foon  obtained  admiflion, 
and  re-mounted  the  throne,  AJD.  705. 

A  tyrant  returning  to  power  from  exile  has  always 
been  an  object  of  terror ;  and  revenge  was  a  ruling  paflion 
in  the  foul  of  Juftinian  II.  He  firlt  indulged  it  againft 
the  two  ulurpers,  who  had  fucceflively  occupied  his 
place,  and  both  of  whom  came  into  his  power.  They 
were  dragged  in  triumph  through  the  city,  and  then 
placed  in  chains  beneath  his  throne  in  the  circus,  whence 
lie  beheld  the  Spectacles  with  a  foot  upon  each  of  their 
necks,  whilft  the  inconftant  people  fhouted  “Thou  fhalt 
trample  on  the  afp  and  bafllifk,”  &c.  They  were  then 
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led  to  execution.  The  patriarch  was  deprived  of  his 
fight,  and  banifhed  to  Rome.  All  befides  whom  he 
deemed  his  enemies  were  victims  of  his  fury;  and  it  is 
faid  that  provinces  were  almoft  difpeopled  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  executions.  He  ungratefully  broke  liis  treaty 
with  the  king  of  the  Bulgarians  by  whom  he  had  been 
reftored,  and  invaded  his  country;  but  was  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  an  ignominious  flight.  He  then  prepared 
to  execute  his  vengeance  againft  the  Cherfonites,  and 
fent  a  fleet  and  army,  with  orders  to  deftroy  the  whole 
people.  His  inhuman  command  was  at  firft  imperfeftly 
executed,  and  children  were  fpared  in  the  maflacre; 
upon  which,  in  a  rage,  he  repeated  the  order,  and  they 
followed  the  fate  of  their  parents.  Some  of  the  colonilts, 
however,  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Chozars  ;  and  a 
number  of  exiles  and  enemies  of  the  tyrant,  aflembling, 
proclaimed  Bardanes  emperor,  under  the  name  of  Philip- 
picus.  Some  troops  who  were  fent  againft  him  joined 
his  party,  and  lie  marched  to  Conftantinople,  where  he 
was  received  without  oppoiition.  Juftinian  was  at  this 
time  at  Sinope,  with  a  body  of  Thracians.  Thefe,  gained 
over  by  Philippicus,  abandoned  him,  and  the  tyrant  fell 
beneath  the  fwords  of  aflaffins  A  D.  711.  Such  was  the 
odium  he  had  infpired,  that  his  young  Ion  Tiberius, 
whom  his  grandmother  had  placed  in  a  fanftuary,  was 
dragged  from  the  altar,  and  murdered  before  her  eyes. 
Gibbon . 

JUSTIN'IAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  code  of  laws  in- 
ftituted  by  the  emperor  Juftinian-. 

JUSTIN'IAN,  /:  in  church  hiltory,  one  of  a  religious 
order  founded  in  the  year  1412. 

JUSTINIA'NI  (St.  Laurence),  the  firft  patriarch  of 
Venice,  was  born  there  of  a  noble  family  in  1381,  He. 
died  in  1485  ;  he  left  feveral  religious. works,  which  were 
printed  together  at  Lyons  in  1568,  in  1  vol.  folio,  with 
liis  life  prefixed  by  his  nephew.  Clement  VII.  beatified 
him  in  1514,  and  he  was  canonized  by  Alexander  VIII. 
in  1690. 

JUSTINIA'NI,  (Bernard  and  Auguftine.)  See  Gtus- 
tiniani,  vol.  viii. 

JUSTIN'IANIST,/.  A  civilian  ;  one  who  ftudies  the 
civil  law. 

JUSTI'TIA,  in  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Aftrea  ;  the  patronefs  of  juftice. 

To  JUS'TLE,  v.  n.  [from  juft,  jovftcr,  Fr.j  To  en¬ 
counter;  to  clalh  ;  to  rufti  againft  each  other. — The  cha¬ 
riots  ftiall  rage  in  the  ftreets,  they  (hall  jujlk  one  againft 
another  in  the  broad  ways.  Nahum  ii.  4. 

I  thought  the  dean  had  been  too  proud 

To  jijlle  here  among  a  crowd.  Swift. 

To  JUS'TLE,  v.  a.  To  pufh  ;  to  drive;  to  force  by 
milling  againft  it.  It  is  commonly  ufed  with  a  particle 
following,  as  out  or  off. — Private  and  Angle  abilities  fliould 
not  jujlk  out,  and  deprive  the  church  of  the  joint  abilities  of 
many  learned  and  godly  men.  King  Charles. — Many  excel¬ 
lent  ltrains  have  been  juftled  off  by  their  intruiions.  Brown's 
Vulgar  Errours. — Running  in  the  dark,  a  man  may  jujlk  a 
polt.  Collier. 

The  furly  commons  ftiall  refpeft  deny, 

And  jujlle  peerage  out  with  property.  Drydcn. 

JUST'LING, /I  The  aft  of  pufhing  ;  the  aft  of  forcing 
by  a  kind  of  collilion. 

JUST'LY,  adv.  [from  juft.]  Uprightly;  honeftiy  ;  in 
a  juft  manner. — Nothing  can  jujlly  be  defpifed,  that  can¬ 
not  jujlly  be  blamed  ;  where  there  is  no  choice,  there  can 
be  no  blame.  South. 

The  goddefs,  ftudious  of  her  Grecians’  fate. 

Taught  them  in  laws  and  letters  to  excel. 

In  acting  juJUy,  and  in  writing  well.  Prior. 

Properly;  exaftly  ;  accurately: 

Their  artful  hands  inftruft  the  lute  to  found, 

Their  feet  affift  their  hands,  and  jujlly  beat  the  ground. 

Drydcn, 

7  G  JUST'NESS, 
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JUST'NESS,  f.  Juftice;  reafonablenefs ;  equity. — Jujt- 
nefs  is  properly  applied  to  things,  and  jiiftice  to  perlons  ; 
though  we  now  fay  the  jujiice  of  a  caufe,  as  well  as  of  a 
judge.  Johnfon. — It  maketh  unto  the  right  of  the  war 
againft  him,  whole  fuccefs  ufeth  commonly  to  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  juft  nefs  of  the  caufe  for  which  it  is  made.  Spenfer 
on  Ireland, . 

We  may  not  think  the  jujl nefs  of  each  afl 

Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it.  Shakefpeare. 

Accuracy ;  exaclnefs  ;  propriety.  In  this  ftnft  it  is  now 
mojl  ufed. — I  value  the  fatisfailion  I  had  in  feei  ng  it  re- 
prefented  with  all  the  jufnejs  and  gracefulnels  of  aChon. 
Dry  den. 

JUSTUS,  a  man’s  name. 

To  JUT,  v.  n.  [fuppofed  to  be  corrupted  from  jet,  per¬ 
haps  from  fioot.~\  To  pufh  or  fhoot  into  prominences  ; 
to  come  out  beyond  the  main  bulk. — It  feems  to  jut  out 
of  the  ftruclure  of  the  poem,  and  be  independent  of 
it.  Broome. 

Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  either  fide  ; 

In  double  ftreams  the  briny  waters  glide.  Dryden. 

JUT-WINDOW,  f.  A  window  jutting  from  a  build¬ 
ing. — I  fancied  her  like  the  front  of  her  father’s  hall ; 
her  eyes  were  the  two  jut-windows,  and  her  mouth  the 
great  door.  Congreve. 

JU'TERBOCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Querfurr,  with  two  fauxbourgs,  fituated  on  the  An- 
gerbach.  In  1644.,  a  battle  was  fought  here  between  the 
Swedes  and  Imperialifts,  in  which  the  latter  were  de¬ 
feated:  fixteen  miles  noith-eaft  of  Wittemberg,  and  twen¬ 
ty-four  fouth  of  Potzdam.  Lat.  52.  o.  N.  Ion.  13.2.  E. 

JUTHIA,  Odia,  or  Siam,  a  town  of  Alia,  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  refidence  of  the  king,  fituated 
in  a  large  illand  in  the  river  Menan,  fome  leagues  from 
the  lea.  The  city  contains  a  great  number  of  magnificent 
pagodas,  and  the  royal  palace  is  large  and  beautiful. 
The  Dutch  have  a  faftory  here,  and  a  number  of  mer¬ 
chants  from  different  countries  come  there  to  trade.  In 
1766,  Juthia  was  taken  by  the  Birmans.  Lat.  14.  18.  N. 
Ion.  100.  52.  E. 

JUTES,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Jutland  in  Den¬ 
mark. 

JUTLAND,  a  peninfula  of  Europe,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark,  formerly  called  Cimbria,  and  Cherfonefus  Cim- 
brica.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Scaggerak,  the 
Little  Belt,  and  the  Baltic  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  duchy 
of  Holftein;  and  on  the  weft  and  north  by  the  Northern 
Sea  :  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  95  in  breadth.  It 
is  generally  divided  into  North  Jutland,  more  efpecially 
called  Jutland ;  and  South  Jutland,  more  generally  called 
she  Duchy  of  Slefwic. 

JUTLAND,  or  North  Jutland,  is  bounded  on  all 
£des  by  the  fea,  except  towards  the  fouth,  where  it  is 
bounded  by  the  duchy  of  Slefwic  :  it  is  about  150  miles 
in  length,  and  from  60  to  80  in  breadth  ;  and,  of  all  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  it  is  the 
largeft,  and  yields  the  greateft  revenue.  The  middle  part 
of  it,  excepting  a  few  fpots  of  arable  land,  is  nothing  but 
heaths  and  moors  ;  which,  however,  afford  good  pafture 
for  oxen,  fheep,  and  goats.  But  the  other  parts  (which 
are  of  greater  extent)  are  exceedingly  fertile,  as  appears 
from  the  large  quantity  of  all  forts  of  grain  annually  ex¬ 
ported  from  hence  to  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Holland  ; 
and  from  the  confiderable  films  accruing  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  from  the  fale  of  oxen,  horfes,  and  hogs:  hence 
Jutland  is  commonly  faid  to  be  “  the  land  of  bacon  and 
xye-bread.”  Here  is  alfo  a  great  plenty  of  fea  and  frefti- 
•water  fifh  of  all  kinds,  Jutland  is  every  where  inter- 
fperfed  with  hills  and  eminences,  and,  on  the  eaft  fide, 
■with  fine  woods  of  oak,  beech,  fir,  &c.  but  the  u'eft  fide 
is  not  fo  woody ;  fo  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
ufe  turf  and  heath  for  fuel:  here  is  alfo  great  plenty  of 
all  kind  of  game.  The  air  is  fome  what  keen  and -cold, 
afpecially  towards  the  North  Sea,  The  Jutlanders  are  of 
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a  robuft,  vigorous,  conftitution,  and  refolute  temper;  and 
feem  to  haveTaifed  themfelves  to  a  ftate  of  freedom* 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Denmark. 
Many  of  the  Jutland  peafants  have  freeholds,  for  which 
they  pay  only  a  fmall  acknowledgment  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  the  public  taxes.  The  Danifh  language  is 
fpoken  with  lefs  purity  and  elegance  in  Jutland  than  in 
the  other  provinces;  and  the  Jutlanders  have  alfo  a  par¬ 
ticular  accent.  Fredericia  is  the  only  place  where  the 
exercife  of  any  religion,  befides  Lutheranifm,  is  tolerated. 
North  Jutland  is  now  compofed  of  four  diocefes,  or  ge¬ 
neral  governments;  each  of  thefe  has  its  bifiiop,  and  ge¬ 
neral  governor;  and  they  derive  their  name  from  the 
four  chief  cities,  Aalborg,  Wiborg,-Aarhuus,  and  Ripen. 

South  Jut'land.  See  Sleswic,  Ducky  of. 

JUTRAM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat,  on  the 
gulf  of  Cambay:  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Amood. 

JUT'TAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

JUTTA'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole  :  ten  miles  north  of  Vifigapatam. 

JUTTING,  f.  The  aft  of  Handing  out  beyond  the 
reft. 

To  JUT  TY,  v.a.  [from  jut .]  To  fhoot  out  beyond  j 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  afpecl ; 

Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head 
Like  a  brafs  cannon :  let  the  brow  o’erwhelm  it. 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O’erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  bafe. 

Swill’d  with  the  wild  and  wafteful  ocean.  Shakefpeare. 

JUTVVAR,  a  fmall  circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Puddar,  a  little  above  the  gulf  of 
Cutch  ;  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  fixteen  broad. 

JU'GA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Kuopio :  fifty-one  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Kuopio. 

JUVAN'TIA,  or  Adjuvantia,/  [from  the  Lat .juvo, 
or  adjuvo,  to  afiift.]  Medicines  or  aliments  that  afiift ; 
oppoled  to  ladentia,  fuch  as  injure.  When  the  nature  of  a 
diftemper  was  doubtful  or  unknown,  the  ancients  pre- 
fcribed  fome  innocent  medicines  which  they  were  well 
acquainted  with ;  and  according  as  they  were  ferviceable 
or  otherwife,  though,  in  a  fmall  degree,  they  formed 
fome  judgment  of  the  future  mode  of  proceeding.  Thefe 
approximations  were  technically  ftyled  juvantia  and  la- 
dcntia. 

JUVEL'SKOI,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolfk:  212  miles fouth-weft  of  Obdorfkoi.  Lat.  63.40. 
N.  Ion.  61.  14.  E. 

JU' VENAL,  Decius  Junius  Juvenalis,  a  celebrated  Roman 
fatirift,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  at  Aquinum  in 
Campania,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
He  was  either  the  fon  or  the  adoptive  fon  of  a  rich, 
freedman,  who  gave  him  a  liberal  education,  and  brought 
him  up  to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence.  He  parted  about  half 
his  life  in  the  purfuits  of  the  bar,  and  is  faid  to  have 
made  his  firft  eflay  in  fatiricai  poetry  in  a  piece  directed 
again  ft  Paris,  a  pantomimical  aC[or,  and  a  great  favourite 
with  Domitian.  It  feems  more  probable  that  it  was  by 
this  emperor,  and  on  this  account,  that  he  was  exiled  to 
Egypt,  under  the  pretence  of  giving  him  the  prefecture 
of  a  cohort  quartered  there,  than  that  this  Ihould  have 
been  done  by  Adrian  in  the  poet’s  old  age.  Such  a 
chaftifement  would  belt  account  for  his  long  iilence  after¬ 
wards,  and  for  the  late  period  of  the  publication  of  his 
fatires.  There  is,  however,  great  uncertainty  with  re- 
fpect  to  all  the  circumftances  of  his  life,  and  the  dates  of 
his  writings.  It  appears  from  his  thirteenth  fatire,  that 
his  intimate  friend  Calvinus,  to  whom  it  is  addrefled, 
was  then  fixty  years  of  age,  and  was  born  in  the  conful- 
rtiip  of  Fonteius  Capito,  A.D.  59  :  that  piece  muft  there¬ 
fore  have  been  compofed  in  1 19,  the  third  year  of  Adrian. 
Juvenal  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  about  A.D.  128,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  Sixteen  fatires  of  this  writer  have  reached 
our  times.  They  ftand  pre-eminent  in  the  clafs  of  thofe 
which  employ  warm  ferious  inveCtive,  and  make  vice 
rather  than  folly  their  objeCt.  The  moral  indelicacy  of 
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the  age  rendered  him  extremely  grofs  in  his  language 
and  impure  in  his  paintings;  yet  he.  appears  always  a 
fincere  lover  of  virtue,  and  his  fentiments  have  a  true 
philofophical  elevation  and  dignity.  Many  of  his  maxims 
of  morality  and  religion  are  delivered  with  admirable 
force.  As  a  poet,  he  has  more  vivacity  and  animation 
than  tafle.  The  general  charafter  of  his  ftyle  is  tumid 
and  hyperbolical,  yet  mixed  with  negligencies  and  inac¬ 
curacies.  It  however  poffeffes  a  rich  vein  of  poetry, 
and  abounds  in  pifturelque  expreffion.  There  is  great 
inequality  in  his  pieces,  and  fome  of  them  are  unworthy 
of  his  reputation.  Of  the  editions  of  Juvenal,  the  belt 
are  the  Variorum  of  Graevius,  Amft-.  8vo.  1684;  the 
Delphin,  Par.  4to.  1684  ;  and  Cafaubon’s,  Lugd.  Bat.  4to. 

1 695.  Vojjii  Poet.  Rom. 

Juvenal  has  been  frequently  tranllated  into  Englifli. 
The  names  of  feven  verfions  immediately  occur  to  us  5 
thofe  of  Stapleton,  Holyday,  Dryden,  Owen,  Gifford, 
Marlh,  and  Hodgfon  ;  the  three  laft  within  thefe  nine 
years.  The  Monthly  Review,  in  the  introduction  to 
their  examination  of  Mr.  Hodgfon’s  tranflation,  pub- 
lilhed  in  1807,  have  the  following  judicious  remarks: 
“  The  common  opinion  of  critics  has  decided  that  Juve¬ 
nal  has  fallen  into  fome  of  the  molt  ferious  errors  of 
Ryle,  both  as  to  language  and  arrangement,  which  are 
ufually  charged  on  the  declining  ages  of  Roman  literature : 
but  his  faults  are  redeemed  by  the  nobleft  excellencies; 
and  no  writer  of  antiquity  has  commanded  more  of  the 
refpeft  and  admiration  of  powerful  minds,  in  every  age 
and  country.  If  he  may  be  cenfured  alternately  for  harlh 
abruptnefs  and  turgid  declamation  ; — il  he  often  involves 
a  plain  affertion  in  an  obfcure  periplirafis,  and  occafionally 
lofes  both  himfelf  and  his  meaning  in  a  labyrinth  of  my¬ 
thological  allufion,  while  he  fuffers  perhaps  even  more 
than  other  fatirifls  by  our  ignorance  of  contemporary 
anecdote  ; — yet  thefe  defeats  in  his  manner  are  forgotten, 
when  we  contemplate  the  grand  features  of  his  mind. 
His  mafculine  genius,  his  high-toned  morality,  his  noble 
contempt  for  meannefs,  and  his  irrefiflible  indignation 
againft  vice,  place  him  in  the  firft  rank  of  writers  formed 
for  the  improvement  and  correction  of  man.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  diltinguilhing  traits  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  are  peculiarly  confonant  to  the  habits  of  thinking 
which  have  long  prevailed  in  England  ;  an  opinion  which 
might  be  Supported  by  obferving,  that  none  of  the  an¬ 
cient  poets  has,  to  our  knowledge,  been  fo  frequently 
rendered  entire  into  our  language  ;  and  certainly  no  fo¬ 
reign  writer  has  ever  been  fo  highly  honoured  as  Juvenal 
by  two  poetical  tranflations  of  his  complete  works,  exe¬ 
cuted  almoft  at  the  fame  period,  by  fuch  writers  as  Mr. 
Gifford  and  Mr.  Hodgfon.” 

Mr.  Gifford  fums  up  the  character  of  Juvenal  in  the 
following  neat  manner  :  “  Juvenal,  like  Perfius,  profeffes 
to  follow  Lucilius;  but  what  was  in  one  a  Ample  attempt 
is  in  the  other  a  real  imitation  of  his  manner.  Fluent 
and  witty  as  Horace,  grave  and  fublime  as  Perfius ;  of  a 
more  decided  character  than  the  former,  better  acquainted 
with  mankind  than  the  latter;  he  did  not  confine  him¬ 
felf  to  the  mode  of  regulating  an  intercourfe  with  the 
great,  or  to  abftraCl  difquifitions  on  the  nature  of  fcho- 
laltic  liberty;  but,  difregarding  the  claims  of  a  vain  ur¬ 
banity,  and  fixing  all  his  foul  on  the  eternal  diftinftions 
of  moral  good  and  evil,  he  laboured,  with  a  magnificence 
of  language  peculiar  to  himfelf,  to  fet  forth  the  lovelinefs 
of  virtue,  and  the  deformity  and  horror  of  vice,  in  full 
and  perfeCt  difplay.” 

JUVENA'LIA,yi  in  Roman  antiquity,  certain  games 
or  exercifes  inftituted  for  the  health  of  youth. 

JUVEN'CUS,/  [Latin.}  In  zoology,  a  young  bullock ; 
a  fteer. 

JUVEN'CUS  (Caius  Vettius  Aquilinus),  one  of  the 
earlied  Chriltian  poets,  was  a  pried  of  a  noble  family  in 
Spain,  and  flouriihed  in  the  fourth  century.  He  wrote  a 
Latin  poem  on  the  Life  of  Chrid,  taken  from  the  Gofpel 
of  St.  Matthew,  which  is  faid  to  be  chiefly  commendable 
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for  the  accuracy  with  which  it  follows  the  facred  text. 
It  was  compofed  about  the  year  329.  Its  piety  has 
Caufed  feveral  editions  of  it  to  he  printed,  and  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Bibliotheque  des  Peres,  and  in  Mattaire’S 
Corpus  Poetarum.  This  author  is  faid  alfo  to  have 
written  fome  verfes  cn  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church, 
and  fome  hymns.  Vojfii  Poet.  Lat. 

JUVENIEC',  a  towm  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna:  feventy  miles  ead  of  Lida. 

JU'VENILE,  adj.  [juvenilis,  Lat.J  Young;  youthful. 
— Learning  hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  almod  chil&ilh  ; 
then  its  youth,  when  it  is  luxuriant  and  juvenile ;  then  its 
drength  of  years,  when  it  is  folid  ;  and  laflly,  its  old  age, 
when  it  waxeth  dry  and  exhaud.  Bacon's  Effays. 

JU'VENILENESS,  f.  [from  juvenile.  ]  juvenility;  the 
heat  of  youth. 

JUVENILITY,  f.  Youthfulnefs. — The  redauration  of 
grey  hairs  to  juvenility,  and  renewing  exhaufled  mar¬ 
row,  may  be  effected  without  a  miracle.  Glanville. — Light 
and  carelefs  manner. — Cuflomary  drains  and  abdrafted 
juvenilities  have  made  it  difficult  to  commend  and  fpeak 
credibly  in  dedications.  Glanville. 

JUVENT'AS,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  who  prefided 
over  youth  among  the  Romans.  This  goddefs  was  long 
honoured  in  the  Capitol,  where  Servius  Tullius  ereCted 
her  datue.  Near  the  chapel  of  Minerva  there  was  the 
altar  of  Juventas,  and  upon  this  altar  a  picture  of  Profer- 
pine.  The  Greeks  called  the  goddefs  of  youth  Hebe11,  but. 
it  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  this  was  not  the  fame 
with  the  Roman  Juventas. 

JUVER'NA,  an  ancient  name  of  Ireland. 

JUVIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel :  four  miles  north-wed  of  Mortain,  and  four¬ 
teen  ead  of  Avranches. 

JUVIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne:  nine  miles  north-wed  of  Chalons  fur  Marne. 

JUVIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayenne :  four  miles  louth-wefl  of  Ernee,  and  thir¬ 
teen  north-wed  of  Laval. 

JUX'ON  (Dr.  William),  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  at  Chicheder  in  1682.  He  was  educated  at  Mer¬ 
chant  Taylors’  fchool,  and  from  thence  elefted  into  St. 
John’s  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  prefident. 
King  Charles  I.  made  him  bifhop  of  London,  and  in 
1635  promoted  him  to  the  pod  of  lord  high  treafurer  of 
England.  The  whole  nation,  and  efpecially  the  nobility, 
were  greatly  offended  at  this  high  office  being  given  to  a 
clergyman;  but  he  behaved  fo  well  in  the  adminiflration, 
as  foon  put  a  dop  to  all  the  clamour  railed  againd  him. 
This  place  he  held  no  longer  than  the  17th  of  May  1641, 
when  he  prudently  reilgned  the  ftaff,  to  avoid  the  florin 
which  then  threatened  the  court  and  the  clergy.  In  the 
following  February,  an  aft  paffed  depriving  the  bifhops 
of  their  votes  in  parliament,  and  incapacitating  them 
from  any  temporal  jttrifdiftion.  In  thefe  leading  fleps, 
as  well  as  the  total  abolition  of  the  epifcopal  order  which 
followed,  he  was  involved  with  his  brethren  ;  but  neither 
as  a  bifliop  nor  as  treafurer  was  a  fingle  accufation  brought 
againd  him  in  the  long  parliament.  During  the  civil 
wars,  he  refided  at  his  palace  at  Fulham,  where  his  meek, 
inoffenfive,  and  genteel,  behaviour,  notwithdanding  his 
remaining  Aeady  in  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  procured  him 
the  vifits  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  oppofite  party, 
and  refpeft  from  all.  In  1648,  he  attended  his  majefly  at 
the  treaty  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight ;  and,  by  his  particular 
defire,  waited  upon  him  at  Cotton-houfe,  Weflminder, 
the  day  after  the  commencement  of  his  trial ;  during 
which  he  frequently  vifited  him  in  the  office  of  a  fpiritual 
father;  and  his  majefly  declared  he  was  the  greated  com¬ 
fort  to  him  in  that  affliftive  fituation.  He  likewife  at¬ 
tended  his  majefly  on  the  fcaffold,  where  the  king,  taking 
off  his  cloak  and  george,  gave  him  the  latter:  after  the 
execution,  our  pious  hilltop  took  care  of  the  body,  which 
he  accompanied  to  the  royal  chapel  at  Windfor,  and  flood 
ready  with  the  common-prayer  book  in  his  hands  to 
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perform  the  laft  ceremony  for  the  king;  but  was  pre# 
vented  by  colonel  Whichcot,  governor  of  the  caille.  He 
continued  in  the  quiet  poifeliion  of  Fulham  palace  till 
the  enfuing  year  1649,  when  he  was  deprived,  having 
been  fpai;ed  longer  than  any  of  his  brethren.  He  then 
retired  to  his  own  eftate  in  Gloucefterfhire,  where  he 
lived  in  privacy  till  the  Reftoration,  when  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  lee  of  Canterbury  ;  and,  in  the  little  time 
he  enjoyed  it,  expended  in  buildings  and  reparations  at 
Lambeth-palace  and  Croydon-houfe  near  ic,oool.  He 
died  in  1663;  having  bequeathed  7000I.  to  St.  John’s 
college,  and  to  other  charitable  ufes  near  5000I.  He  pub- 
1  i  fhed  a  Sermon  on  Luke  xviii.  31.  and  Some  Confidera- 
tions  upon  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

JUXTANGI'NA,/  The  cynanche ;  a  fort  of  quin  fey. 

JUXTAPOS'ITED,  adj.  [from  juxtapofition.]  Placed 
near  each  other. — Thofe  particles  are  by  fucli  prefiure 
differently  juxtapofited.  Battle  on  Madnejs. 

JUXTAPOSITION,  f.  [  juxta  and  pofitio,  Lat.]  Ap- 
pofition  ;  the  Hate  of  being  placed  by  each  other. — Nor 
can  it  be  a  difference,  that  the  parts  of  folid  bodies  are 
held  together  by  hooks,  fince  the  coherence  of  thefe  will 
be  of  difficult  conception  ;  and  we  mult  either  fuppofe  an 
infinite  number  of  them  holding  together,  or  at  halt  come 
to  parts  that  are  united  by  a  mere  juxtapofition.  Glanville. 

I'VY , f.  [ipij,  Sax.]  A  plant.  See  Hedera,  vol.  ix. 
p.  295. — It  is  a  paralitic  plant,  fending  forth  roots  or 
fibres,  from  its  branches,  by  which  it  is  fattened  to  either 
trees,  walls,  or  plants,  which  are  near  it,  and  from  thence 
receives  a  great  ffiare  of  its  nourifhment.  Miller. 

A  gown  made  of  the  fineft  wool  ; 

A  belt  of  ftraw  and  ivy  buds, 

With  coral  clafps  and  amber  ltuds ; 

And,  if  thefe  pleafures  may  thee  move. 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love.  Raleigh, 

I'VY,  adj.  Belonging  to  ivy  ;  made  of  ivy. 

I'VY,  (American.)  See  Kalmia. 

I'VY,  (Bind-weed  leaved.)  See  Menispermum. 

I'VY,  (Ground.)  See  Glecoma. 

JUYU'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Quang-tong :  iixteen  miles  welt-fouth-vvelt  of 
Chao-tcheou. 

JUZ'CUR,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
on  the  coalt  of  the  Mediterranean  :  fifteen  miles  welt  of 
Mezemba. 

JUZEN'NECOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Marne  :  lix  miles  north-weit  of  Chau- 
mont. 

IWA'MI,  or  Sekisju,  a  province  of  Japan. 

IWANCZOWIC'ZA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pa¬ 
latinate  of  Novogrodeck :  fifty-two  miles  foiith-fouth- 
weit  of  Nqvogrodeck. 

I'VVANGROD,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Bra  cl  aw  :  fixty  miles  eaft-lauth-eaft  of  Braclaw. 

IWANE'E,  a  little  town  near  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  where 
n  fmall  remnant  of  the  ancient  Indians  live,  who  have 
adopted  the  manners  and  language  of  the  Spaniards. 

IYVA'TA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
joo  miles  weft  of  Jedo,  and  140  eaft  of  Meaco. 

IWETPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal:  fifteen  miles  eaft  of 
Goragot. 

I'WIE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  :  twenty-four  miles  eaft  of  Lida. 

IW'NICA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
K-iev  :  fixty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Kiev. 

IX'AR.  See  Hijar. 

IX'IA,/.  [Greek.]  A  fwelling  in  the  veins;  the 
cirfos. 

IX'IA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  triandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  enfatas,  (irides,  JuJf.) 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  fpathe  bivalve,  infe¬ 
rior,  fhorter  than  the  corolla;  valves  oblong,  permanent, 
the-exterior  wider,  fheathing  the  interior.  Corolla:  one- 
petalled,  regular,  fuperior ;  tube  filiform,  gradually  en- 
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larged,  ftraight ;  border  regular,  bell-ffiaped,  fix-parted  s 
divifions  oblong,  obtufe,  equal,  fpreading.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  three,  thread-fubulate,  inlerted  into  the  tube  near 
the  orifice,  fhorter  than  the  corolla ;  anthers  oblong, 
furrowed.  Piftillum:  germ  inferior,  triangular  ;  ftyle  Am¬ 
ple,  filiform,  upright  5  Itigmas  three,  filiform.  Pericar- 
pium  :  capfule  ovate,  three-fided,  obtufe,  three-celled, 
three-valved.  Seeds  feveral,  roundifh,  fmooth. — Ejfential 
Charader,  Corolla  one-petalled,  tubular ;  tube  ftraight, 
filiform;  border  fix-parted,  bell-fhaped,  regular,  or  nearly 
fo.  Stigmas  three  or  fix,  iimple. 

General  Remarks.  Root  fibrous  or  tuberous,  tunicated. 
Leaves  flat,  fheathing  at  the  edge  or  channelled,  or  nerved 
and  grafs-like.  Stem  often  comprefled,  fometimes  fcarcely 
any.  Flowers  terminating,  faiitary,  or  in  fpikes,  panicles,  or 
heads.  Spathes  fubuniflorous.  The  fubfeflile  lobe  of  the 
germinating  feed  is  fattened  to  theback  of  the  primary  flieath 
of  the  leaves.  Ixia  differs  from  Antholyza  in  having  the 
fegments  of  the  corolla  nearly  equal;  from  Gladiolus  in 
the  fituation  of  the  fegments  of  the  corolla,  and  in  having 
the  tube  ftraight.  A  few  of  the  fpecies  are  referred  by 
fome  to  Morasa;  whilft  others  would  fink  that  genus  in 
this.  The  fpathe  is  longer  or  fhorter  than  the  tube  in 
different  fpecies,  blunt  or  fharp,  entire  or  lacerated, 
fmooth  or  Jiirfute.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  more  or 
lefs  deeply  parted;  ringent,  cylindrical,  or  filiform; 
Ample,  that  is,  nearly  equal;  or  double,  that  is,  filiform 
at  the  bafe,  and  then  cylindrical;  curved  or  jointed. 
Border  molt  commonly  bell-fhaped ;  equal  or  unequal  ; 
reflex,  fpreading,  and  curled  or  waved,  but  feldom.  Al- 
moft  all  the  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Species.  1.  Ixia  fruticofa, or  fhrubby  ixia:  Item  branch¬ 
ed,  covered  with  imbricate  leaves.  Stem  fuffruticofe, 
branched,  the  whole  fmooth  and  covered  with  leaves,  a 
hand  or  fomewhat  more  in  height.  Leaves  linear,  at¬ 
tenuated  at  the  tip,  fubfalcated-,  very  finely  ftriated,  very 
clofely  imbricated,  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length. 
Flowers  terminating,  blue;  tube  of  the  corolla  yellow, 
half  an  inch  in  length.  Native  of  the  Cape,  and  of 
Terra  del  Fuego. 

2.  Ixia  minuta,  or  minute  ixia:  fcapes  one-flowered, 
fhorter,  leaves  even.  Bulb  globular,  covered  with  a  net, 
the  fize  of  a  pea.  Leaves  included  in  a  flieath,  linear, 
concave  above,  convex  beneath,  fmooth,  upright,  the 
length  of  the  fcapes,  and  one  to  each  fcape.  Scape  fel¬ 
dom  fingle,  commonly  two  to  four  or  more.  Ample,  round, 
upright,  fmooth,  pale  purple,  an  inch  long.  Tube  of 
the  corolla  white,  with  purple  flreaks;  fegments  of  the 
border  concave,  above  of  a  fnovvy  whitenefs,  underneath 
white,  with  a  double  purple  ftreak,  the  length  of  the 
tube,  half  a  line  in  length;  antherae  upright,  yellow; 
capfule  green,  with  purple  ftreaks.  The  whole  appearance 
is  io  like  that  of  Melaleuca  minuta,  that,  unlefs  the  ftamens, 
ftignta,  and  bulb,  be  infpedted,  it  feems  to  be  the  fame. 

3.  Ixia  bulbocodium,  or  crocus-leaved  ixia :  Item  one- 
flowered,  leaves  linear,  clofely  complicated  ;  ftigmas  fix. 
Bulb  roundifh,  placed  on  the  withered  bulb,  double  the 
lize  of  a  pea,  white,  covered  with  a  bay-coloured  lkin. 
Leaves  three  or  four,  in  the  flowering-plant  radical,  in 
the  fruiting  cauline,  fpreading  horizontally,  half  a  foot 
or  thereabouts  in  length,  fmooth,  ffiarpifh.  Stem  folitary, 
upright,  two  inches  high,  above  the  uppermoft  leaf  con¬ 
vex  on  oue  fide,  flat  on  the  other;  in  the  fruiting-plant 
a  little  higher,  in  the  cultivated  one  fometiines  half  a  foot 
high.  Native  of  Italy.  Cultivated  1739  m  the  botanic 
garden  at  Chelfea.  It  is  not  the  buibocodium  of  Miller. 
It  flowers  about  the  middle  of  April;  but  the  bloffoms 
do  not  fully  expand  unlefs  expofed  to  the  fun,  nor  are 
they  of  long  duration.  It  affefts  dry  hilly  fltuations.  It 
is  laid  to  have  been  found  in  Guernley  and  Jerfey. 

4.  Ixia  rofea,  or  rofe-coloured  ixia :  fcapes  one-flowered, 
leaves  linear,  nerved,  incraflatgd  at  the  edge ;  ftigmas  fix. 
Bulb  ovate,  finooth,  fubtruncated.  Scape  three  or  four 
cornered,  fheathed  at  bottom,  branched,  few-flowered, 
fmooth,  from  a  hand  to  a  fpan  in  height.  Leaves  acute, 
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grooved,  fmooth;  the  Ioweft,  ■  which  is  the  Iongeft,  fre¬ 
quently  double  the  length  of  the  fcape,  or  more,  is  lax 
and  reflex ;  the  two  or  three  others  are  about  the  length 
of  the  fcape,  and  upright.  Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  rather  large,  coming  out  one  after  the  other. 
Outer  fpathe  ovate,  green  ;  inner  lanceolate,  acute,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  fheathing  the  capfule.  Tube  of  .the  corolla 
very  lhort:  fegments  of  the  border  yellow  within,  with 
three  brown  flxeaks,  greenifh-yellow  on  the  otitiide.  Fi¬ 
laments  pubefcent.  Stigmas  fix,  reflex.  It  varies  with 
the  three  inner  fexments  of  the  corolla  yellow,  and  the 
three  outer  green; — the  three  inner  white-yellow,  the 
three  outer  greenifh  ; — the  three  inner  blue-white,  the 
three  outer  greenifh; — the  three  inner  white,  the  three 
outer  green with  corollas  wholly  yellow,  or  wholly 
blue,  or  rofe-coloured  with  a  yellow  bafe.  It  varies  alfo 
in  the  fize  of  the  flowers.  The  fcape  is  really  many- 
flowered,  but  fometimes  one  flower  only  opens.  The 
leaves  are  filiform,  linear,  or  enfiform,  ufually  longer 
than  the  fcape,  and  frequently  reflex.  This  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  were  fepa rated  in  the  thirteenth  edition  of  Syftema 
Vegetabilium ;  but  were  confidered  as  one  fpecies  by 
Murray  in  the  fourteenth;  as  they  are  by  Thunberg  in 
liis  Monographia.  They  feem,  however,  to  be  very  dif- 
tinCl  ;  the  leaves  of  this  being  three  or  four  Tided  from 
the  rib  raifed  on  both  fides,  and  thickened  at  the  edge. 
The  fame  bulb  alfo  puts  up  feveral  fcapes.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape;  and  was  cultivated  in  1758  by  Mr.  Miller. 

5.  Ixia  parviflora,  or  fmall-flowered  ixia  :  leaves  linear, 
comprefled,  fegments  of  the  corolla  lanceolate,  retufe,  the 
inner  fcarcely  wider,  ftigmas  bifid,  fpreading,  revolute. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  very  narrow,  being  only  half  a  line 
in  width.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  only  a  line  long. 
It  was  gathered  wild  in  Jerl'ey,  by  Mr.  R.  Finlay.  It  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of  the  third  fpecies. 

6.  Ixia  fugax,  or  fugacious  ixia:,  leaves  linear  com¬ 
prefled,  fegments  of  the  corolla  linear-lanceolate,  blunt, 
the  inner  wider  and  more  ereft,  ftigmas  bifid,  horizontal, 
recurved.  Leaves  only  one  line  in  width  ;  tube  of  the 
corolla  only  a  quarter  of  a  line  long.  Found  at  the  Cape 
by  Mafl'on.  This  and  the  preceding  are  very  nearly  al¬ 
lied  to  I.  bulbocodium. 

7.  Ixia  humilis,  or  liurable'ixia  :  fcape  branched,  flow¬ 
ers  pointing  one  way,  leaves  grooved,  ere£l,  longer.  Bulb 
fmooth,  the  fize  of  a  hazel-nut.  Scape  Ample  or  branched, 
filiform,  upright,  from  a  hand  to  a  fpan  in  height.  Leaves 
two  or  three,  linear,  many-grooved,  fmooth,  longer  than 
the  fcape.  Flowers  in  racemes,  three  to  eight  on  a 
flexuofe  rachis.  It  varies  with  the  corolla  yellow,  whitifh 
rufefcent,  or  flefh-coloured  ;  with  an  undivided  few-flow¬ 
ered  fcape,  and  a  branched  many-flowered  fcape. 

8.  Ixia  pilofa,  or  hairy  ixia:  leaves  linear,  hairy,  fliort¬ 
er,  flowers  alternate.  Bulb  globular,  fmooth,  fcarcely  as 
big  as  a  pea.  Scape  fimple,  round,  upright,  fmooth,  many- 
flowered,  a  hand  or  more  in  height,  dulky  purple  at  top. 
Flowers  feflile,  fomewhat  nodding  :  they  open  from  four 
in  the  afternoon. 

9.  Ixia  hirta,  or  rough-haired  ixia:  leaves  enfiform, 
rough-haired,  fhorter;  flowers  pointing  one  way.  It  re¬ 
fembles  the  next  fpecies  very  much,  but  the  leaves  are 
very  villofe,  with  white  hairs. 

iQ.  Ixia  fecunda,  or  one-ranked  ixia:  leaves  elliptic, 
enfiform,  fhorter,  fcape-villofe,  rugged.  Bulb  imbricate 
downwards,  hard,  the  fize  of  a  peaT  Scape  round,  flexu¬ 
ofe,  upright,  feldom  fimple,  molt  frequently  branched  ; 
the  branches  flexuofe  and  fpreading,  from  a  fpan  to  a 
foot  in  height.  Flowers  generally  four,  five,  or  fix,  fel- 
doin.fewer,  upright,  blue,  pointing  one  way,  on  a  flexuofe 
rachis.  It  varies  with  the  lcape  fimple  and  branched. 

11.  Ixia  crif'pa,  or  wave-leaved  ixia:  leaves  linear, 
waved,  fhorter,  flowers  alternate.  Bulb  netted,  ovate. 
Leaves  about  five,  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  molt  elegantly 
curled  (or  waved)  on  the  edge,  fmooth,  with  a  thick  lon¬ 
gitudinal  nerve,  not  half  the  length  of  the  fcape.  Scape 
fimple  .or  branched,  round,  fmooth, -flexuofe,  upright, 
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many-flowered,  about  a  foot  in  height.  It  varies  with 
the  lcape  fimple  and  branched  ;  with  the  corollas  blue 
and  white. 

iz.  Ixia  cinnamomea,  or  cinnamon-coloured  ixia: 
leaves  lanceolate  waved,  iliorter;  flowers  alternate.  The 
fpike  of  flowers  refembles  that  of  Gladiolus  recurvus, 
vol.  viii.  p.  891.  but  the  corolla  is  regular.  In  its  curled 
leaves  it  refembles  the  preceding  ;  but  the  leaves  are  lan¬ 
ceolate,  two  lines  wide. 

13.  Ixia  corymbofa,  or  corymbed  ixia:  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late  waved,  fhorter;  fcape  ancipital.  It  varies  with  white 
and  with  blue  flowers. 

14.  Ixia  linearis,  or  linear-leaved  ixia  :  leaves  linear, 
fhorter,  fcape  fimple,  upright.  Bulb  ovate,  fibrous,  even, 
the  fize  qf  a  hazel-nut.  Scape  round,  fmooth,  a  hand  or 
a  fpan  high  or  more. 

15.  Ixia  capillaris,  or  flender-fcaped  ixia:  leaves  li¬ 
near,  fhorter;  fcape  branched,  fpathe  fcariofe.  Bulb  net¬ 
ted,  fibrous,  the  fize  of  a  hazel-nut.  Scape  round,  di¬ 
vided  at  the  tip,  capillary,  upright,  two  feet  high,  with 
pedicel-fhaped  one-flowered  branches.  The  flowers  in 
this  fpecies  feem  peduncled,  but  the  branches  are  one- 
flowered.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  fhorter  than  the 
braftes,  broad-funnel-fliaped  ;  the  border  is  contraCied  at 
the  bafe,  and  the  fegments  are  linear. 

16.  Ixia  fetacea,  or  briftle -leaved  ixia:  leaves  linear, 
fliorter;  fcape  flexuofe,’  fmooth.  Leaves  acute,  very  nar¬ 
row,  fhorter  than  the  fcape,  with  a  raifed  line  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  fmooth,  about  three;  in  the  middle  of  the  fcape  is  a 
fliort  leaf  refembling  the  fpathes.  Scape  filiform,  up¬ 
right,  few-flowered,  red,  a  finger’s  length,  fimple,  branched, 
or  bifid.  The  three  outer  fegments  of  the  border  of  the 
corolla  are  white  within,  red-llreaked  without;  the  three 
inner  entirely  white.  It  varies  with  a  greenifh  corolla, 
white  at  the  tips,  and  with  a  yellow  corolla,  with  the 
bafe  of  the  border  dufky — with  the  fcape  one-flowered, 
many-flowered  and  fimple,  many-flowered  and  branched. 
That  with  a  dufky  bale  refembles  I.  maculata;  but  it  is 
feveral  times  fmaller,  branched,  and  the  leaves  linear  and 
narrow. 

17.  Ixia  fcillaris,  or  fquill-flowered  ixia:  leaves  linear, 
fliorter;  flowers  pointing  one  way  ;  rachis  flexuofe.  Scape 
round,  upright,  fmooth,  fheathed,  branched,  a  foot  high. 
Leaves  far-flreathing,  about  three,  thickifli,  fcarcely  half 
a  line  in  width,  with  a  deep  double  ftreak,  a  fpan  long. 
Flowers  remote,  frequently  about  ten. 

18.  Ixia  aulica,  or  clulter-flowered  ixia:  flowers  in 
racemes;  braCtes  entire  5  leaves  enfiform,  flat,  nerved, 
even.  Introduced  from  the  Cape  by  Mr.  Mafl'on  in. 
1774;  flowers  in  April. 

19.,  Ixia  bulbifera,  orbulb-bearing  ixia :  leaves  enfiform, 
fliorter;  fpathes  membranaceous,  briftle-fliaped,  jagged. 
Scape  fimple  or  branched,  fomewhat  comprefled,  filiated, 
fmooth,  flieathed  at  bottom  with  leaves,  from  a  hand  to 
a  foot  in  height ;  leaves  nerved  and  filiated,  diliicli,  up¬ 
right,  fmooth,  a  fpan  long.  Flowers  three  or  more,  large, 
with  the  rachis  between  the  flowers  flexuofe.  It  was 
cultivated  in  1758  by  Mr.  Miller,  as  appears  from  his 
figures.  According  to  him,  the  bulb  has  a  netted  coat  ; 
the  lialk  rifes  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  leaves  at  each 
joint,  flat,  fmooth,  embracing,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  dif¬ 
fering  greatly  in  fize;  the  flowers  are  produced  towards 
the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  the  ftalks  have  bulbs  formed  at 
each  joint  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaves.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June.  In  the  Dictionary  he  fays,  that  the  corolla  is 
of  a  fulphur  colour.  His  f'peciinen  is  in  the  Bankfian 
Herbarium,  with  the  corolla  purple  on  the  outfide. 

20.  Ixia  arifiata,  or  bearded  ixia :  leaves  enfiform, 
fmooth  ;  flowers  alternate,  feflile ;  fpathes  the  length  of 
the  tube,  and  jagged.  Bulb  netted,  the  fize  of  a  hazel¬ 
nut.  Scape  fimple,  round,  upright,  fmooth,  from  a  hand 
to  a  foot  in  height  or  more.  Leaves  four  or  five,  linear, 
five-nerved,  the  middle  nerve  and  edges  thicker,  acute, 
upright,  fhorter  by  half  than  the  fcape.  Flowers  pointing 
one  way  on  two  branches,  orfen  from  five  to  nine.  There 
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are  two  varieties,  the  purple-flowered  and  the  violet- 
flowered.  Both  were  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1758. 

2 1.  Ixia  reticularis,  or  netted  ixia:  border  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  four  times  as  long  as  the  tube,  recurved,  funnel- 
form  at  the  bafe  ;  fegments  fpatulate,  fomewhat  acuminate, 
the  inner  narrower;  filaments  ereft  ;  ftigmas  at  the  bafe 
of  the  anthers:.  Mr.  Salisbury  gives  this  as  very  dittinft 
from  the  preceding,  but  we  have  no  farther  defcription  of 
it  than  is  given  in  the  fpecific  character. 

22.  Ixia  villofa,  or  dark-red  ixia  :  leaves  oblong-lanceo¬ 
late,  acute,  villofe,  fomewhat  plaited,  diftich  ;  tube  equal 
to  the  fpathe.  This  is  not  the  villofa  of  Jacquin,  (Colledt. 
167.  ic.  vol.  2.  t.  284.)  though  he  lays  it  differs  from  the 
villofa  of  the  Kew  Catalogue  only  in  the  colour  of  the 
flower.  Mr.  Salilbury  refers  both  the  villofa  of  the  Kew 
Catalogue  and  the  purpurea  of  Jacquin  to  his  Jlabelliformis ; 
and  we  have  followed  him  in  confidering  them  as  one 
plant.  He  obferves  that  it  differs  from  the  Gladioli  only 
rn  the  regularity  of  the  corolla.  This  fpecies  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  royal  garden  at  Kew  from  the  Cape  in 
1788  by  Patrick  Rnffell,  M.D. 

23.  Ixia  pendula,  or  pendulous-flowered  ixia:  leaves 
linear-enfifcrin,  fhorter;  fcape  branched  ;  fpikes  pendu¬ 
lous.  Root  jointed  like  a  necklace;  joints  feveral  in  a 
ring,  deprefled,  approximating,  flelhy,  rufefcent.  Scape 
round,  fmootli,  upright,  the  tbicknefs  of  a  writing-pen  at 
bottom,  dividing  at  top  into  capillary,  nodding,  flexuofe, 
branches,  a  fathom  in  height.  Corollas  on  the  branches 
alternate,  large,  flelh-coloured,  with  a  fhort  tube.  This 
is  the  loftieft  of  all  the  ixias,  and  the  large  pendulous  co¬ 
rollas  are  very  handfome. 

24.  Ixia  fiexuofa,  or  bending-ftalked  ixia  :  leaves  li¬ 
near,  raceme  flexuofe,  many-flowered.  Bulb  very  final], 
round.  Stem  very  flender,  round,  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ; 
at  the  top  the  flowers  are  collected  in  a  fpike  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalk,  each  having  a  thin  dry  fpathe,  which  covers 
the  capfule  after  the  flower  is  fallen  ;  the  corolla  is  pure 
white,  and  fmall.  It  flowers  at  the  end  of  May,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  July. 

That  which  is  figured  by  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  variety  with 
a  purple  eye.  He  fays  that  the  flowers  are  fragrant,  and 
come  forth  in  April  or  May.  It  was  cultivated  in  1757 
by  Mr.  Miller;  his  fpecimen  is  in  the  Bankfian  Herbarium. 
Thunberg  doubts  whether  the  fiexuofa  of  Linnaeus’s  fpecies 
may  not  be  the  fame  with  his  fecunda. 

25.  Ixia  polyftachia,  or  many-fpiked  ixia:  leaves  enfi- 
form,  fhorter  ;  fcape  branched  ;  flowers  alternate,  unfpot- 
ted  ;  border  of  the  corolla  incurved,  and  fpreading  very 
much  ;  fegments  lanceolate,  blunt,  equal  in  breadth  ;  fi¬ 
laments  fpreading  and  recurved  ;  ftigmas  at  the  bafe  of 
the  filaments.  Leaves  four,  five,  fix,  or  feven,  inches 
long.  Stalk  flender,  ten  inches  high,  from  the  fide  of 
which  come  out  one  or  two  clutters  of  flowers  on  fhort  pe¬ 
duncles,  and  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  the  flowers  grow  in  a 
loofe  fpike  ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  appear  in  May  : 
the  feeds  ripen  in  July. 

26.  Ixia  longiflora,  or  long-flowered  ixia  :  leaves  enfi- 
form-linear,  fluff ;  tube  filiform,  very  long.  Scape  four 
or  five  fpans  in  height,  the  thicknels  of  rye-ftraw,  upright, 
round,  even,  yellowifh,  naked  at  top  and  branched. 
Leaves  about  fix,  acute,  three  fpans  long,  ftriated  and 
nerved,  finooth,  yellowifh  green,  upright,  radical ;  inner 
fheathing.  Flowers  in  fpikes,  yellow  ;  tube  of  the  corolla 
two,  three,  or  four,  inches  in  length,  funnel-form.  This 
fpecies  is  eafily  diftinguithed  by  the  extraordinary  length 
of  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Thunberg  ranges  it  under 
Gladiolus,  becaufe  this  tube  is  a  little  curved  ;  though  he 
confeffes  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  Ixia.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  1774  by  Mr.  Maffon  ;  and  flowers  here  from 
April  to  June. 

27.  Ixia  plantaginea,  or  fox-tail  ixia  :  leaves  linear,  ffiff ; 
fpike  diflich,  imbricated.  Root  confifting  of  feverai  little 
bulbs.  Scape  fheathed  with  leaves,  round,  from  flexuofe 
upright,  many-fpiked  at  top;  fpikes  alternate,  wand-like; 
a  (pan  high.  Flowers  very  fmall.  It  varies  with  the  fcape 
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Ample  and  branched  ;  with  the  corollas  white  and  blue. 
Introduced  in  1774  by  Mr.  Maffon  :  it  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

28.  Ixia  marginata,  or  broad-leaved  ixia:  many-fpiked, 
leaves  enfiform,  nerved,  thicker  at  the  edge  ;  fpikes  preff- 
ed  clofe  ;  tube  curved  inwards  ;  ftigmas  fix.  Scape  fimple 
and  many-fpiked,  fomewhat  woody,  fheathed  with  leaves 
round,  fmooth,  ffiff  and  ltraight,  almoft  the  thicknefs  of 
a  finger,  from  a  foot  to  four  feet  in  height.  Flowers  large, 
pendulous. 

29.  Ixia  patens,  or  fpreading-flovvered  ixia  :  leaves  en¬ 
fiform,  fmooth;  raceme  terminating;  corolla  bell-fhaped, 
patulous  ;  alternate  fegments  narrower;  filaments  upright; 
ftigmas  above  the  bale  of  the  antherse.  Scape  fimple, 
round,  fmooth,  longer  than  the  leaves,  from  fix  inches  to 
two  feet  in  height.  Flowers  in  a  fort  of  fpike,  contain¬ 
ing  from  ten  to  twenty.  Mr.  Salilbury,  who,  in  his  fpeci¬ 
fic  characters  of  the  ixias,  gives  the  proportion  between 
the  tube  and  the  limb  or  border,  fays  that  the  latter  is  one 
and  a  half  longer  than  the  former  ;  that  the  border  Is 
curved  inwards,  and  fpreads  very  much  ;  that  the  fegments 
are  elliptical,  retufe,  the  inner  ones  narrower.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  1779  by  William  Pitcairn,  M.  D.  and  flowers 
in  April. 

30.  Ixia  maculata,  or  fpotted  [ixia  :  leaves  enfiform, 
fhorter;  fcape  branched  ;  flowers  alternate;  corollas  fpot¬ 
ted  at  the  bafe.  Bulb  double  the  fize  of  a  hazel-nut. 
Flowers  in  terminating  fpikes  ;  the  corolla,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  has  a  dufky  fpot  at  the  bafe  of  the 
border.  It  bears  fo  much  refemblance  to  N°  25,  as  to 
differ  in  little  elfe  befides  the  fpot  in  the  corolla.  Miller 
fays  that  the  bulb  is  oval  and  compreffed ;  that  the  leaves 
are  fmooth,  near  a  foot  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  with  two  fharp  edges,  of  a  deep  green,  and  ending 
in  acute  points.  Stalk  flender,  ftiff,  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
naked  to  the  top,  where  it  is  terminated  by  a  round  bunch 
of  flowers,  each  inclofed  in  an  oblong  fpathe,  which  is 
permanent,  and  fplits  open  on  one  fide.  Flowers  on  fhort 
peduncles,  deep  yellow  with  a  dark-purple  bottom.  It 
was  cultivated  by  him  in  1757  ;  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June. 

31.  Ixia  deufta,  or  copper-coloured  ixia:  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  nerved  5  flowers  alternate,  feflile  ;  tube  fhorter 
than  the  brafles  ;  borders  blunt,  the  outer  fpotted  at  the 
bafe,  and  keeled  ;  ftigmas  under  the  middle  of  the  antherte. 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  quite  entire,  flat,  fmooth, 
a  fpan  long.  Introduced  in  1774  by  Mr.  Maffon  :  it  flow¬ 
ers  in  May.  Mr.  Salifbury  changes  the  name  from  deufa 
to  gibba,  choofing  to  denominate  it  from  the  form  rather 
than  the  colour  of  the  flower. 

32.  Ixia  crocata,  or  crocus-flowered  ixia  :  divided  into 
two  varieties  :  «.  Floribus  croceo-rufefcentibus,  or  com¬ 
mon  crocus-flowered  ixia  ;  |3.  Florihus  lsete  rubris,  or  red 
crocus-flowered  ixia  :  in  both  the  leaves  are  enfiform  ; 
flowers  alternate  ;  tube  the  length  of  the  braftes ;  borders 
of  the  corolla  ovate,  quite  entire ;  hyaline  at  the  bafe ; 
ftigmas  at  the  tip  of  the  antherse.  This  is  one  of  the 
handfomeft  of  the  ixias,  and  like  other  forts  becomes 
handfomer  and  more  branched  by  cultivation.  Mr.  Salif¬ 
bury  thinks  that  the  name  of  hyalina  agrees  better  with 
this  fpecies  ;  and  gives  the  name  of  fimilis  to  the  hyalina 
of  the  younger  Linnaeus’s  Supplement ;  the  fqualida,  a,  of 
the  Kew  Catalogue.  According  to  Mr.  Miller,  the  bulb 
is  oval,  fmall,  a  little  compreffed,  and  bas  a  fmooth  dark- 
coloured  coat  ;  whence  come  up  three  or  four  narrow, 
thin,  flat,  fmooth,  leaves  of  different  lengths,  forne  four 
or  five  inches  long,  others  feven  or  eight  to  near  a  foot, 
near  half  an  inch  broad  where  wideft,  but  narrow  at  both 
ends,  and  terminating  in  points.  The  flower-ftalk  rifes  a 
little  above  the  leaves;  it  is  very  flender,  naked,  except  at 
tire  joint,  where  it  is  crooked,  and  has  a  fmall  leaf  embra¬ 
cing  it.  Flowers  terminating,  in  a  round  clutter  ;  each 
having  a  fhort,  withered,  cloven  fpathe.  Tube  fhort  and 
fvvelling  ;  fegments  of  the  border  broad,  blunt,  fpreading, 
equal,  bright  orange  or  deep  gold-colour,  with  a  large 
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black  fpot  at  the  bafe.  It  was  cultivated  in  1758  by  Mr, 
Miller;  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

33.  Ixia  fqualida,  or  fqualid  ixia  ;  leaves  linear-lanceo¬ 
late  ;  flowers  alternate,  feflile ;  tube  longer  than  the  brakes ; 
borders  ovate-oblong ;  ftigntas  below  the  tip  of  the  an¬ 
ther®.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties. 

a.  I.  f.  patula,  or  fpreading  fqualid  ixia:  borders  cunei¬ 
form-oblong,  bluntly  emarginate  ;  fomewhat  hyaline  at 
the  bafe.  Very  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  the 
fegments  of  the  border  in  the  corolla  are  narrower  and 
more  pellucid,  the  veins  therefore  Hand  more  out ;  they 
are  alfo  flightly  emarginate.  The  colour  in  this  is  pale 
rufefcent,  or  dirty  flefti-colour,  with  a  little  tinge  of  yel¬ 
low.  According  to  Salilbury,  the  border  of  the  corolla  is 
five  times  as  long  as  the  tube  in  the  preceding,  but  only 
three  and  a  half  in  this  ;  it  fpreads  at  top  in  this,  but  is 
curved  back  in  that :  in  the  preceding  the  whole  fides  are 
hyaline  at  bottom,  whereas  the  edges  are  only  fo  in  this ; 
the  ftigmas  reach  up  to  the  tip  of  the  anther®  in  that,  but 
in  -this  they  are  lower. 

/3.  l.f.  ftricla,  or  upright  fqualid  ixia:  leaves  ftiffand 
ftraight ;  borders  ovate-oblong,  quite  entire  ;  concolor  at 
the  bafe.  Leaves  acuminate,  ftritt,  flat,  fmooth,  fcarcely 
a  fpan  in  length.  Scape  round,  fmooth,  twice  as  long  as 
the  leaves.  Flowers  remote  ;  corolla  pale-yellow,  with 
dufky  veins  ;  tube  funnel-form.  Introduced  in  1774  by 
Mr.  Mafl'on.  It  flowers  in  May.  Mr.  Salifbury  makes 
this  a  fpecies  of  Gladiolus,  and  gives  this  fpecific  charac¬ 
ter  :  limb  of  the  corolla  four  times  as  long  as  the  tube, 
curved  inw’ards,  fpreading;  fegments  elliptical,  with  three 
parallel  lines  on  the  outlide  ;  the  uppermoft  larger,  the 
outer  ones  retufe. 

34.  Ixia  lancea,  or  lanceolate-ixia  :  leaves  enfiform, 
fhorter  ;  flowers  pointing  one  way;  fcape  Ample  flexuofe. 
Bulb  clofely  involved  in  the  rudiments  of  leaves,  larger 
than  a  hazel-nut.  Leaves  three  or  four,  lanceolate-enfl- 
form,  thicker  about  the  edges  and  along  the  midrub,  the 
edges  turned  back,  very  finely  ftriated,  fmooth,  upright, 
a  finger’s  length.  Scape  round,  comprefled,  upright, 
fmooth,  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Flowers  about  fix, 
purplifli  white. 

35.  Ixia  pentandria,  or  five-ftamened  ixia:  leaves  enfi¬ 
form,  (hotter  ;  flowers  five-ltamened.  Scape  branched  or 
Ample,  round,  flexuofe,  fmooth,  afoot  high.  Leaves  ftri¬ 
ated,  fmooth,  feveral  times  (hotter  than  the  fcape.  It  va¬ 
ries  with  three-ftamened  flowers  having  three  (tigmas ;  with 
four-ftamened  flowers  having  four  ftigmas  ;  and  with  five- 
five-ftamened  flowers  having  five  ftigmas. 

36.  Ixia  falcata,  or  fickle-fliaped-ixia  :  leaves  enfiform, 
refiex-fickle-ftiaped,  fhorter.  Bulb  conical,  imbricate 
downwards,  truncated  with  a  (harp  fibrofe  margin,  the  flze 
of  a  pea.  It  varies  with  the  fcape  Ample  or  branched,  a 
hand  or  a  fpan  in  height;  with  flowers  alternate  or  point¬ 
ing  one  way  ;  with  the  rachis  very  flexuofe  or  fcarcely  fo 
at  all. 

37.  Ixia  excifa,  or  (hort-leaved  ixia:  leaves  ovate, 
(horter  ;  flowers  pointing  one  way  ;  fcape  flexuofe.  Bulb 
globular,  fmooth,  lefs  than  a  pea.  Scape  round,  upright, 
fmooth,  one  flowered  or  many-flowered,  a  finger  or  a  hand 
in  length. 

38.  Ixia  Chinenfis,  or  Chinefe  ixia  :  leaves  enfiform  ; 
panicle  dichotomous  ;  flowers  peduncled.  There  is  a  dif- 
agreement  about  the  genus  of  this  plant.  Thunberg  places 
it  with  the  Moraeas,  and  fays  that  it  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  Ixias,  becaufe  the  flower  is  not  in  the  lead  tubular, 
but  fix-petalled.  Loureiro  would  unite  the  two  genera  of 
Ixia  and  Morrea,  as  fcarcely  differing.  Mr.  Salifbury 
makes  it  a  Ferraria  ;  which  genus  he  fays  differs  from  Iris 
only  in  having  no  tube  to  the  corolla.  This  fpecies,  he 
obferves,  has  the  feeds,  as  in  Iris  feetidiflima,  with  a  pulpy 
arillus.  The  accurate  Gaertner  deferibes  the  capfule  as 
inferior,  ovate,  contracted  towards  the  bafe,  rounded-three- 
cornered,  coriaceous  ;  receptacle  awl-fbaped,  three-fided, 
free  in  maturity;  feeds  feveral,  fix  to  ten  in  each  cell, 
fpherical,  fmooth,  black,  Ihining,  berried,  fixed  in  a  dou- 
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ble  row  to  the  angles  of  each  cell.  In  India,  the  flalks 
rife  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet;  but  in  England  they 
are  ft-ldom  more  than  half  that  height.  It  has  a  pretty 
thick  flefhy  root,  divided  into  knots  or  joints  of  a  yellow- 
i (h  colour,  fending  out  many  fibres  ;  the  (talk  is  pretty 
thick,  fmooth,  and.  jointed  ;  leaves  a  foot  long  and  one 
inch  broad,  with  feveral  longitudinal  furrows,  embracing 
the  ftalks  with  their  bafe,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  ftalk  divaricates  into  two  fmaller,  with  a 
footft.alk  arifing  between  them,  which  fupports  one  flower  ; 
the  fmaller  branches  divaricate  again  in  the  fame  manner 
into  footllalks,  which  are  two  inches  long,  each  fuftain- 
ing  one  flower.  At  each  of  thefe  joints  is  a  fpatha  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftalk  ;  thefe  at  the  lower  joints  are  three  inches 
long,  but  at  the  upper  not  more  than  one  inch,  ending  in 
acute  points,  and  permanent ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  yellow 
colour  within,  and  variegated  with  dark-red  fpots  ;  the 
outiide  is  of  an  orange  colour.  Thefe  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  in  warm  feafons  are  fucceeded  by  feeds.  If 
is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  China,  Cochin-china,  and 
Japan.  The  Indians  confider  it  as  an  antidote  to  poifons 
in- general,  and  regard  the  bruifed  root  as  peculiarly  effica¬ 
cious  in  curing  the  bite  of  the  cobra  de  capello,  or  hooded 
ferpentof  Hindooflan.  See  Colueer  naja,  vol.iv.  p.  803, 

39.  Ixia  fallax,  or  uncertain  ixia  :  border  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  incurved,  and  fpreading  very  much;  fegments  oval., 
(lightly  emarginate,  equal  in  breadth ;  filaments  fpreading 
and  recurved  ;  ftigmas  at  the  bafe  of  the  filaments.  Co¬ 
rolla  violet-coloured,  limb  three-fourths  longer  than  the 
tube.  This  and  the  remaining  fpecies  are  taken  from  the 
rich  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Salifoury’s  botanic  garden  at  Cha¬ 
pel- AUerton,  publifhed  by  hknfelf.  Of  thefe  he  has  given 
no  deferiptions,  but  only  copious  fpecific  diftin&ions. 
They  are  all  natives  of  the  Cape. 

40.  Ixia  mutabilis,  or  changeable  ixia:  border  of  the 
corolla  reflex,  falver-fhaped  at  the  bafe;  fegments  broadly 
obovate,  retufe  ;  the  inner  narrower  ;  filaments  from  up¬ 
right  fpreading  ;  ftigmas  below  the  apex  of  the  tube.  Bor¬ 
der  of  the  corolla  one  and  one-third  longer  than  the  tube. 

41.  Ixia  focialis,  or  focial  ixia:  border  of  the  corolla 
horizontal  ;  fegments  elliptical,  the  outer  emarginate,  the 
inner  narrower,  blunt ;  filaments  from  upright  fpreading,; 
ftigmas  at  the  middle  of  the  filaments.  Border  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  four  fevenths  longer  than  the  tube.  Colour  white 
with  a  green  bafe. 

42.  Ixia  lineata,  or  lineated  ixia  :  border  of  the  corolla 
incurved,  and  fpreading, very  much  ;  fegments  oval,  blunt,, 
inner  narrower  ;  filaments  recurved  at  the  tip  ;  (tigmas  ■ 
below  the  tip  of  the  filaments.  Border  of  the  corolla  one 
and  a  half  longer  than  the  tube. 

43.  Ixiaamoena,  or  handfomeixia:  border  of  thecorolla 
incurved  aud  horizontal ;  fegment  oval-lanceolate,  fome- 
wliat  retufe,  inner  narrower ;  filaments  from  upright 
fpreading  ;  ftigmas  at  the  bafe  of  the  filaments.  Leaves 
all  radical,  a  foot  long,  enfiform,  ftriated,  fmooth,  quite 
entire,  withering  at  the  tip.  Scape  almoft  two  feet  high, 
round,  (lender,  many-flowered, fometimes  branched.  The 
limb  of  the  corolla  is  longer  by  half  than  the  tube. 

44.  Ixia  retufa,  or  netted  ixia  :  border  of  the  corolla 
incurved,  and  fpreading  very  much  ;  fegments  oval,  retufe,  . 
inner:  narrower  ;  filaments  upright;  ftigmas  at  the  middle 
of  the  filaments.  Limb  of  the  corolla  as  long  again  as  the 
tube. 

45.  Ixia  fpe&abilis,  or  graceful  ixia  :  border  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  incurved  and  horizontal ;  fegments  lanceolate,  outer  - 
emarginate,  inner  narrower,  blunt;  filaments  from  upright 
fpreading  ;  ftigmas  at  the  bafe  of  the  filaments.  Scape 
three  or  four  feet  high  and  more,  round,  Ample:  Flowers 
peduncled,  and  forming  a  denfe  pyramidal  fpike;  border' 
of  the  corolla  three  times  longer  than  the  tube,  deeply,  fix- 
parted,  green  or  blue-green,  with. a  dark-purple  bafe.  It 
flowers  from  May  to  Auguft. 

46.  Ixia  concolor,  or  red  ixia  :  border  of  the  corolla  in¬ 
curved  and  horizontal  ;  fegments  elliptical,  blunt,  inner 
narrower;  filaments  from  upright  fpreading;  ftigmas  above 
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the  midtile  of  the  antherae.  Limb  of  the  corolla  five  times 
longer  than  the  tube.  Colc»ir  deep  red. 

47.  Ixia  conica,  or  conical  ixia  :  border  of  the  corolla 
reflex,  lhaped  like  a  diflt  at  the  bafe;  fegments  elliptical, 
blunt,  inner  broader;  filaments  upright;  ftigmas  above 
the  bafe  of  the  antheras.  Corolla  vermilion-coloured  with 
a  variegated  ftar  at  the  bafe ;  limb  twice  as  long  as  the 
tube. 

48.  Ixia  confpicua,  or  bold  ixia  :  border  of  the  corolla 
incurved  and  horizontal  ;  fegments  elliptical  blunt,  inner 
narrower ;  filaments  from  upright  recurved  ;  Itigmas  at 
the  bafe  of  the  filaments.  Corolla  orange-coloured  with 
a  dark  bafe.  Limb  one-third  longer  than  the  tube. 

49.  Ixia  concinna,  or  neat  ixia  :  border  of  the  corolla 
reclining,  funnel-form  at  the  bafe  ;  fegments  elliptical, 
blunt,  inner  narrower  ;  filaments  from  upright  recurved  ; 
ftigmas  below  the  middle  of  the  filaments.  Corolla  pale 
yellow  ;  limb  longer  by  half  than  the  tube. 

50.  Ixia  columnaris,  or  columnar  ixia  :  border  of  the 
corolla  the  length  of  the  tube,  reflex,  falver-fiiaped  at  the 
bafe;  fegments  elliptical,  the  inner  a  little  wider;  fila¬ 
ments  monadelphous  ;  ftigmas  above  the  bafe  of  the  an¬ 
thers:.  Limb  of  the  corolla  the  fame  length  with  the  tube. 

51.  Ixia  erofa,  or  uneven  ixia:  margins  of  the  nerves 
duplicate-ciliate ;  bafe  of  the  corolla  funnel-form;  feg¬ 
ments  elliptical,  gnawn  at  the  tip.  This  fpecies  is  Angu¬ 
lar  in  its  almoft  total  want  of  a  tube,  but  in  other  refpeifts 
it  has  the  characters  of  this  genus. 

52,.  Ixia  tardiflora,  or  flow-flowering  ixia:  border  of 
the  corolla  recurved  at  top;  fegments  broadly  fpatulate, 
emarginate,  the  three  lower  at  the  ditkof  the  bafe  within, 
putting  out  a  little  keel  ;  ftigmas  at  the  bafe  of  the  an- 
therae.  This  has  its  name  from  its  flowering  very  flowly 
in  our  ftoves.  The  limb  of  the  corolla  is  fix  times  longer 
than  the  tube. 

53.  Ixia  propinqua,  or  doling  ixia;  border  of  the  co¬ 
rolla,  recurved,  and  fpreading  at  top  ;  fegments  fpatulate, 
(lightly  emarginate,  the  three  lower  approximating  a  little, 
at  the  difk  of  the  bale  within  putting  out  a  little  keel ; 
ftigmas  at  the  middle  of  the  antherae.  54.  Ixia  ambigua, 
or  doubtful  ixia  :  border  of  the  corolla  recurved  a  little  at 
top  ;  fegments  rhomb-fpatulate,  equal  in  breadth ;  the 
outer  fomewhat  gibbous  at  bottom,  emarginate,  inner 
blunt;  ftigmas  aboye  the  middle  of  the  antherae.  Limb 
of  the  corolla  three  and  a  half  longer  than  the  tube.  The 
three  laft  fpecies,  with  the  crocata,  fqualida,  and  deujia, 
are  very  nearly  allied,  and  feem  to  be  produced  from  a 
mixture  with  each  other. 

Numerous  as  the  above  lift  of  Ixias  is,  there  are  many 
more  fpecies  not  yet  determined,  befides  numberlefs  vari¬ 
eties.  Several  flowered  many  years  fince  in  the  Chelfea 
garden  ;  one  purple  on  the  outfide  and  white  within  ;  an¬ 
other  with  white  flowers,  having  a  blue  ftripe  on  the  out¬ 
fide  of  each  petal ;  a  third  white  with  yellow  bottoms  ;  be¬ 
fides  many  more  railed  from  l'eeds.  More  than  thirty  forts 
or  varieties  are  mentioned  in  a  catalogue  of  Herman’s. 
The  roots  of  molt  if  not  all  the  forts  are  frequently  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Propagation  and  Cvlture.  Several  of  thd>  ixias  ripen  their 
feeds  here,  and  may  be  propagated  that  way,  by  fowing 
the  feeds  in  pots,  and  plunging  them  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  much  fooner  than 
when  they  are  fawn  in  the  full  ground.  When  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  Ihould  each  be  fet  in  a  l'mail  pot 
filled  with  light  earth  ;  and,  if  they  are  placed  under  a 
frame  till  they  have  taken  good  root,  it  will  greatly  for¬ 
ward  their  growth.  Afterwards  they  may  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  in  a  Iheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  autumn,  when  they  muli  be  placed  under  a  frame 
to  fcreen  them  from  froft.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  may 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border, 
where  they  will  abide  through  common  winters  very  well ; 
but  in  fevere  frofts  they  are  often  killed,  unlefs  they  are 
covered  with  tan,  or  fome  other  covering  ;  a  few  therefore 
of  the  plants  fitould  be  kept  in  pots,  and  (heltered  under 
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a  frame  or  in  a  dry  ftove  in  winter.  They  multiply  very 
fall  by  offsets;  fo  that,  when  they  are  once  obtained,  there 
will  be  no  occafion  to  raife  them  from  feeds.  Mod  of 
them  will  thus  flower  the  enfuing  feafon  ;  whereas  thofe 
from  feeds  are  three  or  four  years  before  they  flower.  The 
ltalks  and  leaves  of  thefe  plants  decaying  to  the  root  in 
autumn,  the  roots  in  borders  Ihould  then  be  covered  two 
or  three  inches  thick  with  tan,  to  keep  them  from  froft, 
and  alfo,  from  mice,  who  are  very  fond  of  them.  The 
fpring,  before  the  roots  (hoot,  is  the  belt  time  to  remove 
and  part  them  ;  but  this  Ihoilld  not  be  done  oftener  than 
every  third  year,  for  when  they  are  often  parted  they  will 
be  weak  and  not  flower  well.  See  Dilatris  and  Gla¬ 
diolus. 

IXPNA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Krameria. 

IXI'ON,  a  king  of  Theffaly,  fon  of  Phlegas,  or,  accord- 
ingto  Hyginus,  of  Leontes,  or,  according  to  Diodorus,  of 
Antion,  by  Perimela  daughter  of  Amythaon.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Dia,  daughter  of  Eioneus  or  Deioneus,  and  promifed 
his  father-in-law  a  valuable  prefent  for  the  choice  he  had 
made  of  him  to  be  his  daughter’s  hulband.  His  unwil- 
lingnefs,  however,  to  fulfil  his  promifes,  obliged  Deioneus 
to.  have  recourfe  to  violence  to  obtain  it;  and  he  ftoie 
away  fome  of  his  horfes.  Ixion  concealed  his  refentment 
under  the  mafk  of  friendfhip  ;  he  invited  his  father-in- 
law  to  a  feaft  at  LarilTa,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  ;  and, 
when  Deioneus  was  come  according  to  the  appointment, 
he  threw  him  into  a  pit,  which  he  had  previoufly  filled 
with  wood  and  burning  coals.  This  premeditated  trea¬ 
chery  fo  irritated  the  neighbouring  princes,  that  all  of 
them  refufed  to  perform  the  ufual  ceremony,  by  which  a 
man  was  then  purified  of  murder ;  and  Ixion  was  flninneft 
and  defpifed  by  all  mankind.  Jupiter  had  compafiion 
on  him;  he  carried  him  to  heaven,  and  introduced  hiqi 
at  the  tables  of  the  gods.  Such  a  favour,  which  ought 
to  have  awakened  gratitude  in  Ixion,  ferved  only- to  in¬ 
flame  his  lull:  he  became  enamoured  of  Juno,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  feduce  her.  Juno  was  wiliing  to  gratify  the 
paflion  of  Ixion,  though,  according  to  others,  (lie  informed 
Jupiter  of  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  upon  her 
virtue.  Jupiter  made  a  cloud  in  the  fliape  of  Juno,  and 
carried  it  to  the  place  where  Ixion  had  appointed  to  meet 
Juno.  Ixion  was  caught  in  the  fnare,  and  from  his  em¬ 
brace  with  the  cloud  he  had  the  Centaurs,  or,  according 
toothers,  Centaurus.  See  Centauri.  Jupiter  now  ba- 
niflied  Ixion  from  heaven  ;  (truck  him  with  his  thunder, 
and  ordered  Mercury  to  tie  him  to  a  wheel  in  hell,  which 
continually  whirls  round ;  therefore  the  punifhment  of 
Ixion  was  eternal. 

IXION'IDES,  the  patronymic  of  Pirithous  fon  of  Ixion. 

IX'O,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  :  fixty- 
five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Meaco. 

IXO'RA,  f  [fo  named  from  a  Malabar  idol.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria,  order  monogynia,  na¬ 
tural  order  of  ftellatce,  (rubiacea:,  juff.)  The  generic  cha- 
radters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  four-parted,  very  (mall, 
upright,  permanent.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  funnel-form ; 
tube  cylindric,  very  long,  llender  ;  border  four-parted, 
flat ;  divifions  ovate.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla,  very  (hort;  antherae  oblong.  Pif- 
tillum  :  germ  roundifli,  inferior;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length 
of  the  tube ;  ftigma  two-cleft.  Pericarpium  :  berry  round¬ 
ifli,  two-celled.  Seeds :  by  fours,  convex  on  one  fide, 
cornered  on  the  other. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Corolla  one- 
petalled,  funnel-form,  long,  fuperior;  (lamina  above  the 
mouth  ;  berry  four-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Ixora  coccinea,  or  fcarlet  ixora  :  leaves  oval, 
half-ftem-.clalping  ;  flowers  in  bundles.  Stem  woody,  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  lending  out  many  (lender  branches  co¬ 
vered  with  a  brown  bark.  Leaves  oppofite,  or  three  or 
four  at  a  joint.  Flowers  terminating  in  cluftCl’s  ;  they  have 
very  long  llender  tubes,  are  cut  into  four  ovate  fegments, 
and  are  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Gartner  delcribes  the  berry 
as  flelhy,  ovate-globular,  crowned  with  the  four  upright 
acuminate  teeth  of  the  calyx,  black,  two-celled;  cells, 
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clothed  with  their  proper  white  membrane,  entirely  fepa- 
rate  from  the  feeds.  Receptacle  a  flelhy  fubftance  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  perforation  of  the  partition,  and  diffufed  over 
the  whole  internal  furface  of  the  feed.  Seed  in  each  cell 
one,  ovate-rounded ;  on  one  fide  convex,  fmooth,  and  na¬ 
ked  ;  on  the  other  (lightly  concave,  covered  with  a  fpongy 
fubftance  from  the  receptacle,  ferruginous  or  rufefcent. 
Linnaeus  and  Adanfon  aflign  four  feeds  to  the  fruit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hortus  Malabaricus.  Gsertner  could  never 
difcover  more  than  two.  Loureiro  fays,  the  berry  is  fmajl, 
emarginate,  crowned,  two-celled,  with  one  feed  in  each 
cell,  rounded  on  the  outfide,  flat  on  the  inner  fide.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Eait  Indies,  China,  and  Cochin-china.  Intro¬ 
duced  here  in  1690,  by  Mr.  Bentick.  Cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  1768  ;  and  fince  by  Dr.  Fothergillat  Upton,  Mr. 
Thoburn,  nurferyman  at  Rrompton,  &c. 

2.  Ixora  alba,  or  white  ixora  :  leaves  lanceolate-ovate  ; 
flowers  in  bundles.  Stem  woody,  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
fending  out  weak  branches.  Flowers  terminating  in  fmall 
clutters  ;  they  have  long  (lender  tubes,  divided  into  four 
fegments  at  top,  and  are  white,  without  fcent.  Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies  and  Cochin-china. 

3.  Ixora  Americana,  American  ixora,  or  American  jef- 
famine  :  leaves  in  threes,  lanceolate-ovate  ;  flowers  thyr- 
foicfi  This  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  (talk  four  or  five  feet  high, 
fending  out  (lender  branches  oppofite.  Leaves  oppofite, 
fix  inches  long,  two  inches  anda  half  broad,  on  Ihort  foot- 
ftalks.  Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  a  loofe 
fpike  ;  they  are  white,  and  have  a  fcent  like  jeflamine.  In 
the  Ameenitates  Academicae  it  is  faid  to  be  a  tree,  with 
the  leaves  in  threes,  on  long  petioles,  lanceolate-ovate, 
fmooth,  quite  entire,  with  a  ftipule  to  each  petiole ;  the 
feed  involved  in  an  arillus,  whence  it  is  allied  to  the  Cof- 
fea  ;  the  tube  and  border  of  the  corolla  much  fliorter  than 
in  the  other  ixoras.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

4.  Ixora  fafciculata,  or  fafcicled  ixora  :  leaves  ovate  el¬ 
liptic,  thofeof  the  branchlets  fubfafcicled  ;  peduncles  fub- 
triflorous.  s-  Ixora  multiflora,  or  many-flowered  ixora  : 
leaves  lanceolate-ovate  bundled  ;  peduncles  aggregate, 
one-flowered,  very  (hort ;  berries  one-feeded.  Both  na¬ 
tives  of  Jamaica. 

6.  Ixora  montana,  or  mountain  ixora:  leaves  turbinate- 
oblong,  cordate  at  the  bafe  ;  flowers  faftigiate.  7.  Ixora 
novemnervia,  or  nine-nerved  ixora:  (tern  fcandent,  leaves 
nerved,  rough  ;  cymes  terminating.  8.  Ixora  violacea, 
or  violet  ixora  :  leaves  nerved,  hairy  j  flowers  axillary. 
Thefe  three  are  natives  of  Cochin-china. 

9.  Ixora parviflora, or  fmall-flow-ered  ixora:  leaves  fub- 
feflile,  lanceolate-oblong  j  panicle  terminating.  It  is  al¬ 
lied  to  I.  coccinea,  next  to  which  it  ought  to  be  placed  ; 
but  the  flowers  are  only  one-fourth  of  the  fize,  and  difpo- 
fed  in  racemed  elongated  corymbs.  The  leaves  in  I.  coc¬ 
cinea  are  fefiile,  not  embracing  ;  and  it  varies  with  the  feg¬ 
ments  of  the  corolla  fubovate  and  blunt,  or  lanceolate  and 
acute.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  when  they  can  be  procured  from  the  countries 
where  they  grow  naturally,  for  they  do  not  perfect  any 
/eeds  in  England.  They  (hould  be  (own  in  fmall  pots  as 
foon  as  they  arrive,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  ;  if  they 
arrive  in  autumn  or  winter,  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in 
the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  between  the  other  pots  of  plants, 
fo  will  take  up  little  room  ;  but,  when  they  arrive  in  the 
fpring,  it  will  be  bed:  to  plunge  them  in  a  tan-bed  under 
frames.  _  The  feeds  will  fometimes  come  up  in  about  fix 
weeks,  if  they  are  quite  fre(h ;  otherwife  they  will  lie  in 
the  ground  four  or  five  months,  and  fometimes  a  whole 
year  ;  therefore  the  earth  (hould  not  be  thrown  out  of  the 
pots  till  there  is  no  hopes  of  their  growing.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  each 
planted  in  afeparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
afterwards  treated  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  coffee- 
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tree.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  743.  They  may  alfo  be  increased  by- 
cuttings  during  the  iummer  months,  and  planted  in  fmall 
pots  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  covering  them  ciofe 
either  with  bell  or  hand  glafles  to  exclude  the  external  air. 
(hading  them  carefully  from  the  fun  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  until  they  have  put  out  good  roots,  when  they  (hould 
be  parted,  and  each  put  into  a  feparate  pot,  treating  them 
as  the  feedling  plants.  Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that* ins  cuf- 
tomary  in  this  country  to  treat  the  ixora  as  a  (love-plant ; 
but  that  it  may  perhaps  be  lefs  tender  than  we  are  aware  of. 

IX'WORTH,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  with  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  and  817  inha¬ 
bitants  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Norwich,  and  feventy* 
nine  north-north-eaft  of  London.  Lat.  52.19.  N.  Ion, 
o.  51.  E. 

JYENAGUR',  a  circar  or  province  of  Hindoollaii, 
fituated  to  the  fouth  of  the  Mewat.  Jyepour  is  the  chief 
town. 

JYEPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  capital  of  the  cir¬ 
car  of  Jyenagur:  104  miles  weft  of  Agra,  and  70  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Agimere.  Lat.  26.  58.  N.  Jon.  76.  33.  E. 

JYTEPOU'R,  a  town  of  Ilindooftan,  in  Bundelcund: 
eighteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Chatterpour. 

JYVASKY'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Wafa  :  120  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Wafa. 

IZE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  May- 
enne  :  fix  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Evron. 

IZE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ille 
and  Vilaine:  four  miles  north-welt  of  Vitre,  and  fifteen 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Rennes. 

I'ZEHAR,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

I'ZEHARITE, y.  [from  Izehar.]  A  delcendant  of  Ize- 
har. 

I'ZER,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
country  of  Berdoa. 

IZ'ERON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone  and  Loire  :  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lyons. 

IZ'ERON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ifere  :  three  miles  eaft  of  St.  Marcelin. 

IZ'HAR,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

IZ'HARITE,  f  A  defcendant  of  Izhar. 

IZIGIN'SK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkut(k,  fituated  on  the  river  Izigin,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  defended  by  a  fquare  enclofure  of 
(lout  and  lofty  palilades,  and  wooden  baftions,  eredled  in 
piles  at  the  four  angles.  Thefe  baftions  are  provided  with 
cannon,  and  furniflied  with  a  variety  of  military  (lores. 
Before  the  houfe  of  the  governor  is  a  fquare,  with  a  con- 
ftant  guard.  The  houfes  are  of  wood,  low,  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  front,  all  on  one  plan.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
about  five  or  fix  hundred,  who  are  either  merchants  or  in 
the  fervice  of  government;  the  latter  are  the  molt  nu¬ 
merous,  and  form  the  garrifon  of  the  place.  The  com¬ 
merce  confifts  of  furs,  and  the  (kins  of  rein-deer:  520 
miles  north-eaft  of  Ochotlk.  Lat.  63.10. N.  Ion.  1 59. 14. E. 

IZ'IUK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  To- 
bollk,  on  the  Irtifch :  80  miles  north-welt  of  Kainlk,  and 
240  eafl-fouth-eafl  of  Tobollk. 

IZ'IUM,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Char- 
kov,  on  the  river  Donitz  :  (ixty-four  miles  lbuth-eafi;  of 
Charkov. 

IZ'MID.  See  Ismid. 

IZQUINTENAN'GO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro*- 
vince  of  Chiapa. 

IZOLOR'TOIS,  a  river  of  Walachia,  which  runs  into 
the  Syl  ten  miles  fouth  of  Tergofyl. 

IZON'ZO,  a  river  in  Italy,  near  the  Tagliamento  and 
Brenta. 

IZRAHI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

IZ'RAHITE,yi  A  defcendant  of  Izrahiah. 

IZ'REAL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

JZ'RI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 
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KTHE  tenth  letter,  and  feventh  confonant,  of  our 
9  alphabet ;  being  formed  by  the  voice,  by  a  gut¬ 
tural  exprefiion  of  the  breath  through  the  mouth,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  depreflion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  opening  of 
the  teeth.  It  has  before  and  after  all  the  vowels  one  in¬ 
variable  found  :  as ,  keen,  ken,  kill ;  clock,  crack,  back,  brick, 
Jlick,  pluck,  check  ;  cloke,  broke,  brake,  pike,  duke,  eke.  It 
is  filent  in  the  prefent  pronunciation  before  n:  as,  knife , 
knee,  knell.  It  ufed  formerly  to  be  always  joined  with  c 
at  the  end  of  words,  but  is  at  prefent  omitted  as  unne- 
ceuary :  thus,  for  pub/ick,  mufick',  See.  we  write,  public,  mu- 
Jic,  See.  However,  in  monofyllables,  it  is  ftill  retained, 
as  jack,  block,  mock,  &c.  and  in  fome  proper  names. 

K  is  borrow'ed  from  the  Greek  kappa  ;  and  that  from 
the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  kaph,  fignifying  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  which  3  in  its  figure  refembles  ;  and,  when  the 
lower  part  is  elongated,  we  have  the  final  kaph,  °|,  from 
which  inverted  is  formed  the  Greek  K,  and,  by  immi- 
nution  and  bowing  to  the  right  fide,  the  fmall  x.  The 
Latin.  C  not  only  anfwers  to  the  found  of  K,  but  alfo 
takes  its  figure  from  the  fame  Hebrew  letter;  for,  as  K  is 
formed  from  the  final  as  before  noticed,  fo  C  is  no¬ 
thing  but  3  turned  to  the  right,  according  to  the  weftem 
way  of  writing.  The  K  was  but  little  ufed  among  the 
Latins ;  Prifcian  looked  on  it  as  a  fuperfluous  letter ;  and 
fays,  it  was  never  to  be  ufed  except  in  u'ords  borrowed 
from  the  Greek.  Daufquius,  after  Salluft,  obferves,  that 
it  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Romans.  Indeed  we  fel- 
dom  find  it  in  any  Latin  authors,  excepting  in  the  word 
Kalenda,  where  it  fometimes  ftands  in  lieu, of  a  C.  Car¬ 
thage,  however,  is  frequently  fpelt  on  medals  with  a  K  : 
salvis  aug.  et  caes  fel.  kart,  and  fometimes  the  let¬ 
ter  K  alone  flood  for  Carthage.  M.  Berger  has  obferved, 
that  a  capital  K,  on  the  reverfe  of  the  medals  of  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Conftantinople,  fignified  Konjlantinus ;  and  on  the 
Greek  medals  he  will  have  it  to  fignify  K.OIAH  HTPIA, 
Si  Coelefyria.” 

Lipfius  obferves,  that  K  was  a  ftJgrna  anciently  marked 
on  the  foreheads  of  criminals  with  a  red-hot  iron. 

The  letter  K  has  various  fignifications  in  old  charters 
and  diplomas;  for  inftance,  KR.  flood  for  chorus-,  KR.  C. 
for  cara  civitas  ;  KRM.  for  carmen-,  KR.  AM.  N.  cants 
amicus  nejler ;  KS.  chaos ;  KT.  capite  tonfus,  Sec. 

The  French  never  ufe  the  letter  k  excepting  in  a  few 
terms  of  art  and  proper  names  borrowed  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Ablancourt,  in  his  dialogue  of  the  letters,  brings 
in  k  complaining,  that  he  has  often  been  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  banilhed  out  of  the  French  alphabet,  and  confined  to 
the  countries  of  the  north. 

K  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying  250,  according  to 
the  verle  ;  K  quoque  ducentos  ct  quinquaginta  tenebit.  When 
it  had  a  flroke  at  top,  it  flood  for  250,000.  K  on  the 
French  coinage  denotes  money  coined  at  Bourdeaux. 

KA'A  el  I'BUD,  a  village  of  Arabia  Felix,  which  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  are  not  differed  to  lodge 
in  the  town  of  Sana,  near  which  it  is  fituated. 

KA'ABA.  See  Caaba,  vol.  iii.  p.  570. 

KA'ADE,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Taas. 

KA'AL,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Maine  two  miles  below  Dettingen. 

KAAR'TA,  a  kingdom  in  Africa,  through  which  Mr. 
Park  palled  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Niger.  According 
to  him,  the  country  confifts  of  fandy  plains  and  rocky 
hills,  the  level  part  of  it  being  the  moft  extenfive.  It  is 
inhabited  by  negroes,  many  of  whom  retain  all  their  an¬ 
cient  fu perditions,  although  converted  to  the  religion  of 
Mahomet.  White  men,  he  informs  us,  are  ftrangers  in 


the  kingdom  of  Kaarta  ;  and  Mr.  Park’s  appearance  had 
nearly  the  fame  effedt  upon  them  which  ignorant  people 
in  our  own  country  attribute  to  ghofts.  Mr.  Park  was 
well  received  by  the  king  at  Kemmoo,  who  at  the  fame 
time  informed  him,  with  ingenuous  franknefs,  that  he 
could  not  protect  him,  being  then  at  war  with  the  king 
of  Bambarra  ;  but  he  gave  him  a  guard  to  Jarra,  the  fron¬ 
tier  town  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Ludamar. 
From  our  author’s  account  of  this  war,  it  feems  to  be 
highly  impolitic  to  liberate  the  negroes  from  flavery  till 
civilization  and  Chriftianity  be  introduced  into  Africa. 
Kemmoo,  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom,  lies  in  lat.  14. 
15.  N.  Ion.  7.  20.  W. 

KA'ATS  BA' AN,  a  town  in  New  York  date,  on  the 
weft  bank  of  Hudfon’s  river  ;  feven  miles  foutherly  from 
Kaats  Kill,  and  eleven  north-eaft  by  north  from  Efopus. 

KA'ATS  KILL,  or  Cats'kill,  a  townfhip  of  thirty 
or  forty  houfes  and  ftores,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  fitu¬ 
ated  on  the  weft  fide  of  Hudfon’s  river,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  rods  from  its  bank;  five  miles  fouth  of  Hudfon  city, 
and  125  north  of  New  York.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
thriving  place;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  eredt  build¬ 
ings  on  a  marfhy  point,  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  for 
the  advantage  of  deeper  water,  the  creek  on  which  the 
ftores  now  ftand  being  too  fhallow.  The  townfhip  con¬ 
tains  1980  inhabitants,  of  whom  343  are  electors,  and  305 
flaves. 

KA'ATS  KILL,  a  creek  on  which  ftands  the  above 
townfhip. 

KA'ATS  KILL  MOUNTAINS,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
above  town,  on  the  weft  bank  of  Hudfon’s  river,  which 
make  a  majeftic  appearance.  Thefe  are  the  firft  part  of 
the  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

KA'AU-BO'ERHAAVE  (Abraham).  SeeBoERHAAVE, 
vol.  iii.  p.  146. 

KAA'WI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Kuopio  :  twenty-two  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Kuopio. 

KAB,  f.  A  Hebrew  meafure  containing  about  three 
pints. 

KAB  AL  SOR,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak :  162  miles 
weft  of  Baffora. 

KA'BAK,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Schir- 
van  :  fifty  miies  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Scamachie. 

KAB'ALA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Schir- 
van  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Scamachie. 

KABA'NI,  f.  in  the  oriental  dates,  a  perfon  who  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  what  we  call  the  notary  public.  All 
obligations  that  are  valid  are  drawn  by  him  ;  and  he  is 
likewife  the  public  weigh-mafter,  and  every  thing  of  cou- 
fequence  ought  to  be  weighed  before  him. 

KABA'NIA,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
ofUpha:  eighty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Okunevfk.  Lat.  55.  N. 
Ion.  65.  50.  E. 

KABAN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutfk:  twenty-eight  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Verch- 
nei  Udinfk. 

KABAR'DA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Caucafus  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth  of  Ekaterinograd. 

KAB'ARUM,  a  river  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
fiftan,  which  runs  into  the  Bend  Emir  twenty  miles  north- 
weft  of  Baiza. 

KABAR'TA,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Tauris,  which  paffes  by  Bacca  Serai,  and  runs  into  the 
Black  Sea  fifteen  miles  nerth-weft  from  that  town. 

KA'BAS,  a  town  of  Egypt :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Faoua. 

KABAS'SI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania; 
twenty-four  miles  north  of  Aleflio, 

KAB'BA* 
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KAB'BA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bam- 
barra,  on  the  Niger:  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Sego.  It  is 
lituated,  fays  Mr.  Park,  in  the  midll  of  a  beautiful  and 
highly-cultivated  country,  bearing  a  confiderable  refem- 
blance  to  the  central  part  of  England,  and  abounding 
with  the  fhea-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  produces  the  Jliea- 
toulou,  or  tree-butter.  See  Butter-Tree,  vol.  iii.  _ 

KAB'BADE,  or  Caeade,  f.  The  name  of  a  military 
habit  of  the  modern  Greeks,  which  they  wear  under  an¬ 
other  garment. 

KAB'BALA.  See  Cabbala,  vol.  iii. 

KABERAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Cho- 
raian  :  forty-five  miles  eaft  of  Mefchid. 

KABES'QUI,  or  Caeesqui,/.  The  name  of  a  piece  of 
money,  equal  in  value  to  five  deniers  and  a  maille  of 
French,  coined  and  current  only  in  Perfia. 

KABES'TERA,  a  diftrift  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

KABI'KI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  illand  of  Niphon  : 
twenty- five  miles  fouth-weit  of  Nigata. 

KA'BIN,  /.  with  the  Turks  and  Perfians,  a  fpecies  of 
marriage  which  is  not  confidered  as  binding  for  life,  but 
folemnized  on  condition  that  the  hufband  allows  the  wife 
a  certain  fum  of  money  in  cafe  of  a  feparation. 

KA'BIS,  Cha'bis,  or  Gab'bis,  a  town  of  Perfia;  in  the 
province  of  Kerman:  120  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Sir- 
jian,  and  300  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Ifpahan.  Lat.  31.  N.  Ion. 
57.  jo.  E. 

KABOBIQUA'S,  a  nation  in  the  fouth  of  Africa,  who 
are  reported  never  to  have  feen  a  white  man  till  the  year 
1785,  when  they  were  vifited  by  M.  Vaillant.  On  his  ap¬ 
proach,  they  felt  his  hair,  hands,  feet,  and  alinolt  every 
part  of  his  body.  His  beard  aftonifhed  them,  and  they 
fuppofed  that  his  whole  body  was  covered  with  hair. 
The  children  were  greatly  alarmed,  but  prefents  of  fugar- 
candy  foon  reconciled  them.  ,Tlie  chief  lhowed  him  every 
mark  of  relpelt ;  whom  he  reprefents  as  a  majeftic  figure, 
with  a  long  mantle  made  of  four  jackals’  Ikins.  The  hair 
of  the  people  is  very  fliort,  curled,  and  ornamented  with 
fmall  copper  buttons.  Although  they  go  almoft  naked, 
the  females  are  remarkably  chafte,  and  very  referved. 
Their  only  ornaments  are  glafs  beads.  M.  Vaillant  af- 
fures  us  that  he  never  faw  a  nation  fo  difinterelled,  as  they 
vied  with  each  other  in  generofity.  Many  of  them  gave 
away  gratuitoully,  and  without  receiving  any  thing  in  re¬ 
turn,  part  of  their  herds  and  flocks.  They  are  alfo  of  a 
courageous  and  martial  chara&er,  making  ufe  of  poifoned 
arrows  and  lances  with  long  points.  They  are  extremely 
obedient  to  their  chief,  whofe  will  is  a  law.  They  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  fupreme  Being  who  governs  all  things,  and  who 
exifts  far  beyond  the  ltars.  They  have  no  idea  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  exiftence,  or  of  rewards  and  punilhments,  and  have 
neither  worfhip,  facrifices,  ceremonies,  nor  priefts.  Their 
country  lies  between  i6°2  5'  and  190  25' Ion.  eaft  of  Paris, 
and  between  230  and  25°  fouth  lat. 

KABO'JA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon: 
ninety  miles  weft  of  Meaco. 

KA'BRA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tom- 
buftou,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Niger  ;  eight  miles  fouth- 
eall  of  Tombuclou. 

KABREN'D,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiltan  :  too  miles 
fouth  of  Schiras. 

KABRO'ANG,  one  of  the  Salibabo  Iflands,  in  the 
Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  about  eighteen  miles  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Lat.  3.50.  N.  Ion.  126.  30.  E. 

KABRU'A,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria  : 
fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Ternova. 

KA'BUR,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Turkev,  which  runs  into 
the  Euphrates  near  Kerkifia. 

KAB'ZEEL,  [Heb.  the  congregation  of  God.J  The 
name  of  a  city.  JoJkua. 

KA'CHAN,  a. town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
105  miles  north  of  Ifpahan. 

KACHA'O,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kumbo,  on  the  river  San  Domingo,  about  fifty  miles  from 
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its  mouth.  It  is  furrounded  tvith  a  rampart  and  pa,li- 
lades,  and  defended  with  artillery  and  a  Portuguefe  garri- 
fon.  Here  is  a  parilh-church,  and  a  convent  of  Capu¬ 
chins.  Lat.  12.  6.  N.  Ion.  16.  W. 

KACHI'RA,  a  diftrift  of  the  government  of  Tula,  in 
Ruflia,  on  the  Occa. 

KACH'TAN,  or  Cachtan,  a  fmall  diftrift  of  Arabia, 
fituated  among  mountains,  about  fix  days’  journey  north- 
north-eaft  from  Saade  ;  governed  by  a  flieik. 

KACIA'ZYN,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna  :  thirty-fix  miles  north-ealt  of  VVilna. 

KACK'ENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ermeland  :  five  miles  north  of  Heillberg. 

KACO'VA,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania :  twelve  miles 
fouth  of  Colofvar. 

KACUN'DY,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the 
Foulahs,  feated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Nunez,  not 
far  from  its  opening  into  the  Atlantic. 

KADA'LI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Osbeckia. 

KA'DAN,  or  Caadan,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Saatz. 
This  place  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  1.  for  reftoring  Wurtemberg  to  duke 
Ulric  :  twelve  miles  weft  of  Saatz,  and  forty-four  fouth  of 
Drefden.  Lat.  50.  20.  N.  Ion.  13.  16.  E. 

KADANAKU',  f.  in  botany.  See  Aloe. 

KA'DAR,  a  town  of  Mingrelia  :  fixteen  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Anarghia. 

KAD'ARES,  or  Kadari,  f.  with  Mahometans,  a  fefl 
who  deny  the  doftrine  of  abfolute  decrees.  Scott. 

KAD'ARITE,  f.  [front  the  foregoing.]  One  of  the 
fe£t  of  the  Kadari.  / 

KA'DELY,  a  town  of  Bengal :  eight  miles  north-well 
of  Ramgur. 

KADE'MA.  See  Cathem,  vol.  iii. 

KA'DEN,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Lithuania,  in  Polefia  s 
fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Brzefc. 

KA'DEN-KAN',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara- 
mania  :  twenty-eight  miles  weft  of  Cogni. 

KA'DEN-PUL'LU,  /  in  botany.  See  Carex. 

KA'DER,  an  ifland  at  the  north-weft  extremity  of  the 
Perfian  Gulf,  formed  between  the  Itreams  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris. 

KA'DERSBACH,  or  Kaz'bach,  a  river  of  Bavaria, 
which  runs  into  the  Regen  one  mile  fouth-weft  of  Kot- 
zing. 

KA'DERSKILL,  a  town  in  the  ftate  of  New  York  s 
ten  miles  north  of  Kingfton. 

KA'DES,  the  name  of  a  river.  Judith. 

KA'DESH,  Kadesh-B  arne'a,  or  En-Mish'pat,  in  an¬ 
cient  geography,  a  city  celebrated  for  leveral  events.  At 
Kadelli,  Miriam  the  filter  of  Mofes  died.  (Numb.  xx.  1.) 
Here  it  was  that  Mofes  and  Aaron,  Ihowing  a  diftruft  in 
God’s  power  when  they  fmote  the  rock  at  the  waters  of 
ltrife,  were  condemned  to  die,  without  the  confolation  of 
entering  the  promifed  land.  (Numb,  xxvii.  14..)  The  king 
of  Kadelli  was  one  of  the  princes  killed  by  Jolhua ;  (xii.  22.) 
This  city  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  fitu¬ 
ated  about  eight  leagues  from  Hebron  to  the  fouth.  Mr. 
Wells  is  of  opinion,  that  this  Kadelli,  which  was  fituated 
in  the  wildernefs  of  Zin,  was  a  different  place  from  Ka- 
defli-barnea  in  the  wildernefs  of  Paran. 

KADE'SIA,  a  town  in  the  Arabian  Irak  :  eighty  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Bagdad. 

KADIAMPET'TY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore: 
feven  miles  fouth  of  Wombinellore. 

KAD'JANG,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes.  Lat.  6.  28.  S.  Ion.  1 1 9.  50.  E. 

KADIE'I,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Kof- 
trom  :  fixty-eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Koftrom. 

KADIT'TE,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Natangen :  twenty- 
three  miles  fouth  of  Brandenburg. 

KAD'MIEL,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

KAD'MONITES,  or  Cadm-on^e'i,  in  ancient  geogra¬ 
phy,  a  people  of  Paleftine,  faid  to  dwell  at  the  foot  of 
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Mount  Hennon  ;  which  lies  eaft,  and  is  the  reafon  of  the 
appellation,  with  refpect  to  Libanus,  Phoenicia,  and  the 
north  parts  of  Paieltine.  Called  alfo  Hevai. 

KAB'NIKOV,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Vologda:  ten  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Vologda. 

KA'DOM,  a  town  of  RuiTia,  in  the  government  of 
Tambov  :  108  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Tambov. 

KADRAGU'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Singboom:  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Doefa. 

KA'DROS,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia: 
twenty  miles  eaft  of  Amafieh. 

KASA'DAS,  f.  Gr.]  Among  the  Lacedae¬ 

monians,  a  dungeon  for  throwing  their  criminals  into. 
It  was  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Athenian  barathron, 
or  orygma. 

KASIN'DA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Nambu. 

KADZU'RIM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  twelve 
miles  north-eaft  of  Rotafgur. 

KAJMP'FER  (Englebert),  a  diftinguifhed  traveller, 
■was  born,  in  1651,  at  Lemgow,  the  chief  town  of  the 
duchy  of  Lippe,  in  Weftphalia,  of  which  his  father  was  a 
clergyman.  He  received  a  literary  education;  and  at  the 
age  of  feventeen  was  fent  to  the  public  fchool  or  academy 
of  Lunenburg,  at  which  he  fpent  two  years.  An  incli¬ 
nation  for  feeing  various  places,  which  became  his  ruling 
paflion,  then  led  him  to  Lubec,  where  he  profecuted  his 
ftudies  in  the  academy,  at  that  time  flourilhing  under 
profeftor  Nottlemans.  Thence  he  went  to  Dantzig,  where 
he  gave  the  firft  public  fpecimen  of  his  acquifitions,  by 
holding  a  dilpute  Dc  majejlatis  aivijione.  He  next  paffed 
feme  time  at  Thorn,  which,  in  1674.,  he  left  for  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cracow.  There  he  applied  diligently  for  two 
years  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  hiftory,  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages;  in  the  attainment  of  the  laftof  which  he  poflefled 
an  extraordinary  facility,  which  was  highly  ufeful  to  him 
in  his  travels.  He  took  the  degree  of  doftor  in  philofo¬ 
phy  at  Cracow,  and  then  repaired  to  Koniglberg.  There 
he  abode  four  years,  applying  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  hif¬ 
tory,  and  of  medicine,  which  he  purfued  with  a  profef- 
Conal  view.  Still  unfatiated  with  knowledge,  he  made  a 
vilit,  in  1681,  to  the  univerfity  of  Upfal,  which  had  rifen 
to  reputation  chiefly  by  the  labours  of  the  celebrated 
Olaus  Rudbeck.  In  this  place  Ksempfer  was  much  dif- 
tinguilhed,  and  his  talents  and  character  acquired  him  the 
notice  of  feveral  eminent  perfons  even  at  Stockholm.  Se¬ 
veral  offers  were  made  to  iix  him  in  that  country  ;  but 
Ids  leading  propenfity  induced  him  to  prefer  that  of  the 
poll  of  fecretary  of  legation  to  an  embafly  then  preparing 
by  the  court  of  Sweden  to  thole  of  Ruflia  and  Perfia.  In 
March  1683,  he  fet  out  from  Stockholm  with  the  pre- 
fents  deltined  for  the  tophi  of  Periia,  and  joined  the  am- 
balfador  Fabricius,  with  his  fuite,  at  Narva.  They  made 
their  entry  at  Mofcow  in  July  ;  and,  having  difpatched 
.their  affairs  at  that  court,  proceeded  by  water  to  Altra- 
can.  They  crofted  the  Cafpian  Sea  with  great  danger,  and 
arrived  at  Schamaki,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  afforded 
many  curious  obfervations  to  our  traveller.  The  embalfy 
reached  Ifpahan  in  the  beginning  of  1684,  and  employed 
nearly  two  years  in  negociations,  during  which  time 
Kaempfer  made  every  poflible  advantage  of  his  fituation  for 
acquiring  knowledge.  When  the  ambaflador  was  about 
So  return,  our  naturalift  declined  accompanying  him,  and 
engaged  himfelf  as  chief  furgeon  to  the  fleet  of  the  Dutch 
Eaft-India  Company,  then  cruifing  in  the  Perfian  Gulf. 
He  left  Ifpahan  in  November  1685,  and,  proceeding  by 
Schiras  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Perfepolis,  arrived  at 
Gambron  in  December.  That  unhealthy  place  had  nearly- 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  he  was  detained'  a  long  time  by 
fteknefs.  On  his  convalefcence  he  fpent  a  fummer  in  its 
neighbourhood,  employed  in  adding  to  the  ftore  of  his 
obfervations.  In  June  5688,  he  embarked  ;  and,  after 
touching  at  various  Dutch  Settlements  on  the  coafts  of 
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Arabia  and  Malabar,  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  the  gulf 
of  Bengal,  he  arrived  at  Batavia  in  September  1689. 
Being  appointed  phyfician  to  the  annual  embafly  fent  by 
the  Dutch  company  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  he  failed  in 
May  1690,  and,  taking  Siam  in  his  way,  finifhed  his 
voyage  in  September.  Elis  abode  in  Japan  was  of  two 
years  continuance,  affording  him  time  to  obtain  as  ifiuclt 
infight  into  the  natural  and  political  ftate  of  that  remote 
country  as  the  Angular  jealoufy  of  its  government,  with 
refpelt  to  ftrangers,  would  permit.  He  left  it  in  October 
1692,  and,  returning  by  Batavia,  arrived  in  Europe  int 
the  following  year. 

In  April  1694,  Kaempfer  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at 
Leyden,  and,  by  way  of  inaugural  differtation,  publifhed 
a  Decade  of  Mifcellaneous  Obfervations  relating  to  medi¬ 
cine  and  natural  hiftory,  all  of  which  were  republifhed  in. 
his  Amcenitates.  He  then  fettled  in  his  native  country, 
where  count  Lippe  nominated  him  his  body-phyftcian  ; 
which  poft,  together  with  the  great  fame  he  had  acquired, 
procured  him  very  extenflve  practice.  He  complains,  in¬ 
deed,  that  his  occupations  were  too  numerous  to  allow 
him  to  fpend  the  time  he  would  have  defired  in  putting 
in  order  the  materials  he  had  collected  in  the  long  courfe 
of  his  travels.  For  the  purpofe  of  managing  his  concerns, 
and  clearing  his  paternal  eftate  of  Steinhoff,  near  Lemgo, 
he  married,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  the  daughter  of  an 
agent  to  the  court  of  the  eleiftor  of  Brunfwick- Lunenburg. 
This  did  not  prove  a  happy  connexion  ;  and  his  latter 
years  were  clouded  with  uneaftnefs.  He  died  in  confe- 
quence  of  repeated  attacks  of  the  colic,  in  November  17 1 6, 
at  the  age  of  Axty-five. 

Kaempfer,  from  the  variety  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
diligence  of  his  enquiries,  has  fcarcely  been  furpaffed  by 
any  traveller  in  the  number  and  value  of  the  obfervations 
which  were  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  Of  thefe,  however, 
a  large  proportion  have  been  loft  to  the  world.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  work  which  he  gave  to  the  public  in  his  life-time 
is  entitled  Amamitatum  Exoticarum  Politico-Phyfico-Medicarum 
Fafciculi  V.  4to.  Letngov.  1712.  It  contains  a  variety  of 
curious  matter  relative  to  the  Perfian  court  and  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  that  country,  and  many  circumftances  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  medicine,  the  economy,  and  the  natural 
hiftory,  of  different  parts  of  Afia.  One  of  the  fafciculi 
is  entirely  employed  in  the  hiftory  of  the  date-palm,  and 
is  a  model  of  perfect  defeription  in  its  kind.  The  fifth 
gives  a  fpecimen  of  a  Flora  Japonica,  which  made  a  rich 
addition  to  the  botany  of  that  period.  Many  medical  faCts 
of  importance  are  detailed  in  this  work,  and  accurate  ac¬ 
counts  of  feveral  articles  of  materia  medica  are  for  the 
firft  time  prefented  to  the  European  reader.  Of  his  poft- 
humous  Hiftory  of  Japan  a  copy  came  into  the  poffeflioil 
of  fir  Hans  Sloane,  which  was  tranflated  from  the  original 
German  into  Englilh  by  J.  Cafp.  Scheuchzer,  and  pub- 
lifiied  at  London  in  1727,  folio  ;  from  it  a  French  trans¬ 
lation  was  made.  Two  MSS.  of  the  fame  work  were  pur- 
chafed  from  the  heirs  of  his  niece,  by  profeffor  Dohm, 
of  Capel,  from  which  a  German  edition  was  made  by  him, 
and  publifhed  at  Lemgow,  in  2  vols.  4to.  1777,  1779. 
This  is  the  moft  complete,  and  contains  matter  not  to  be 
met  with  in  Scheuchzer’s  verfion.  The  ftyle  of  Ksempfer 
is  prolix,  and  without  elegance  ;  but  his  information  is 
correct  and  original.  Life  of  Kampfer,  prefixed  to  D ohm's  edit. 

KAJMPFEtRIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus  from  the 
fubjeft  of  the  preceding  article.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  ciafs  monandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of 
feitaminese,  (cannas,  Juff.)  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx :  perianthium  fuperior,  obfeure.  Corolla :  one- 
petalled  ;  tube  long,  flenuer  ;  border  flat,  fix-parted  ;  the 
three  alternate  divifions  lanceolate,  equal ;  the  other  two 
divifions  ovate ;  the  upper  one  two-parted,  the  divifions 
obcordate  ;  all  equal  in  length.  Stamina:  filament  one, 
membranaceous,  fubovate,  emarginate ;  anther  linear, 
doubled,  entirely  adnate,  fcarcely  emerging  from  the  tube 
1  of 
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of  the  corolla.  Plftillums  germ  rounaifh ;  ftyle  the  length 
‘of  the  tube  ;  ftigma  two-plated,  roundiih.  Pericarpium  : 
capfule  roundiih,  three-fided,  three-celled,  three-valved. 
Seeds  :  feveral.  It  rarely  bears  fruit.  The  germ  is  feated 
near  the  root. — EJfential  Chara&er.  Corolla  llx-parted, 
three  of  the  parts  larger,  fpreading,  one  two-parted;  ftig- 
jna  two-plated. 

Species.  i.  Ktempferia  galanga,  or  galangale :  leaves 
ovate,  i'efliLe  ;  fegments  of  the  corolla  lanceolate-linear. 
This  is  an  annual,  ltemlefs,  juicy,  plant.  Root  bulbous, 
palmate,  creeping,  with  ovate  fmooth  lobes,  and  awl- 
ihaped  thick  fimple  fibres.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  forming 
a  ring  next  the  ground,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  with  many 
longitudinal  grooves,  dark  green,  on  fncrt  membranace¬ 
ous  fubterraneous  petioles,  embracing  the  inner  ones. 
Flower  radical,  folitary,  fefiile,  juicy,  very  white,  with  a 
large  violet  fpot  in  the  middle.  The  fmell  of  the  whole 
plant  is  aromatic,  pleafant,  and  permanent;  the  tafte  is 
lharpifh  ;  the  colour  of  the  root  white  within,  purple  on 
the  outlide  ;  the  quality  ftomachic,  cephalic,  diaphoretic, 
and  alexiterial  ;  but  difcarded  from  European  praftice. 
Linnseus’s  elegant  figure  in  his  Hortus  Cliffortianus  is  from 
a  young  plant ;  when  more  advanced,  the  leaves  are  almoft 
round,  and  not  "acuminate  ;  then  alio  the  root  is  palmate, 
with  ovate  lobes  growing  round  it  ;  the  lower  fegment  of 
the  corolla  appears  alfo  in  that  figure  to  be  bifid,  whereas 
it  is  four-toothed.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  roots 
were  obtained  from  India  in  1724,  by  Charles  Dubois, 
efq.  of  Mitcham  in  Surrey;  who  communicated  them  to 
feveral  curious  perfons  in  England  ;  and  they  have  fince 
been  f’ent  to  many  in  Holland,  France,  and  Germany. 

2.  Kaempferia  rotunda,  or  round  zedoary  :  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  petioled  ;  fegments  of  the  corolla  linear.  The  fe- 
cond  fort  has  roots  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but 
ihorter,  growing  in  large  clufters,  covered  with  an  afh-co- 
Joured  (kin,  but  within  white  ;  from  the  roots  arife  the 
leaves,  which  fold  over  each  other  at  their  bafe  ;  they  are 
fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  three  broad  in  the  middle, 
gradually  ending  in  acute  points  ;  the  flowers  arife  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  roots,  each  having  a  fpatha  at  bottom  cut 
into  two  fegments,  which  clofely  embrace  the  footftnlk  ; 
they  have  fix  petals ;  the  three  lower,  which  decline  down¬ 
ward,  are  long  and  narrow;  the  two  upper  are  divided  fo 
deeply  as  to  appear  like  a  flow'er  with  four  petals,  and  the 
fide  petal  is  bifid  ;  they  are  of  mixed  colours,  blue,  purple, 
■white,  and  red,  having  a  fragrant  odour;  they  flower  in 
July  and  Augulf,  but  do  not  produce  feeds  in  England. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1768. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants,  being  natives  of 
hot  countries,  will  not  bear  the  open  air  in  England,  and 
require  a  warm  ftove  to  preferve  them  through  the  winter ; 
but,  as  their  leaves  decay  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  lliould 
not  have  too  much  wet  while  they  are  in  an  inactive  ftate, 
If  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  bark-ftove,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  directed  for  ginger,  (vol.  i.  p.  480.) 
they  W’ill  thrive,  and  produce  plenty  of  flowers  every  i'uni- 
mer.  They  are  both  propagated  by  parting  their  roots ; 
the  beft  time  for  this  is  in  the  fpring,  juft  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  put  out  their  leaves. 

KA'EN,  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a  kingdom, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gambia.  Lat.  13.  o.  N. 

KAENDAR',  or  Carendar,  a  town  of  Chorafan  in 
Perfia.  It  was  taken  by  the  Mogul  Tartars  in  1221.  It 
is  forty  miles  fouth  of  Nefa. 

KA'FAR  TU'THA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
government  of  Diarbeicir :  thirty-two  miles  foutli-weft  of 
Nifibin,  and  twelve  north-eaft  of  Rafain. 

KA'FER,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan  : 
forty  miles  fouth  of  Schiras. 

KAFFABA',  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a  king¬ 
dom  of  the  fame  name,  in  Nigritia.  Lat.  1 1 . 45.  N.  Ion.  o. 
12.  W. 

KAFTERNBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
©f  Schwartzburg :  two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Arnftadt. 

KAFFRA'RIA.  See  Caffraria,  vol.  iii. 
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KAFR  ERRIZE',  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile:  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Cairo. 

KAFR-el-RISK',  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile:  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Atfieh. 

KA'GA,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
Niphon.  Lat.  57.  15.  N.  Ion.  1  37.  40.  E. 

KAGAN',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  between  Aftracan  and 
the  Cafpian  Sea:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Aftracan. 

KAGALMITZKA'IA,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
country  of  the  Cofacs  on  the  Don:  feventy-lix  miles  ealfc 
of  Azoph. 

KAGARON',  a  town  of  Auftria :  eight  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Korn  Neuburg. 

KAGEROD',  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Skone  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Heliingborg. 

K  AG 'NAS,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia. 
Lat.  64.  48.  N.  Ion.  21.  7.  E. 

KAGZEVAN',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Ezerum  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cars, 
and  100  eaft  of  Erzerum.  Lat.  39.  53.  N.  Ion.  43.  20.  E. 

KAHAKAMAN',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian 
Sea,  near  the  north  coaft  of  Borneo.  Lat.  7.  21.  N.  I011. 
117.  33.  E. 

KA'HEC,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan  :  thirty-feven 
miles  louth-weft  of  Dergafp. 

KAE'DE,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Senegal.  Lat.  16.  8.  N.  Ion.  11.  47. ,W. 

KA'HEM,  or  Ca'jem,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on. 
the  Euphrates  :  fifty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Ana,  and 
feventy  fouth  of  Kahaba. 

KAIi'GON,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty  miles  fouth  of 
Moorftiedabad. 

KAH'HLAN,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  province 
of  Yemen  :  fifty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Loheia. 

KAHL,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  near  the  Maine:  four  miles  fouth  of  Hanau. 

KAHL,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Maine  four  miles  fouth  of  Hanau. 

KAH'LA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  principality  of 
Altenburg,  on  the  Saal  :  thirty-fix  miles  weft  of  Alten- 
burg,  and  eight  fouth  of  Jema.  Lat.  50.  48.  N.  Ion.  11. 
27.  E. 

KAH'LER  (John),  a  learned  German  Lutheran  divine 
and  profeflor,  was  born  at  Wolmar,  a  village  in  the  land- 
gravate  of  Hefle-Caflel,  in  the  year  1649.  He  ftudied  fuc- 
ceflively  at  Marpurg  and  at  Gieflen,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  the  latter  univerfity.'  He  gained 
confiderable  reputation  by  introducing  the  Cartefian  phi- 
lofophy  into  the  fchools  at  Gieflen,  and  teaching  it  there 
for  iome  years.  In  1677,  he  was  appointed  profeflor  ex¬ 
traordinary  of  metaphyfics  at  Rinteln,  where  he  after¬ 
wards  filled  the  mathematical  chair;  to  which,  in  1683, 
was  joined  that  of  theology.  On  his  appointment  to  the 
profeflTorfhip  laft-mentioned,  he  took  his  degree  of  doftor 
of  divinity  ;  and,  after  having  been  fix  times  honoured  by 
the  office  of  redlor  magnijicus  of  the  univeriity,  died  in 
1729.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  diflertations  on 
philofophical,  mathematical,  and  theological,  fubjedts, 
which  were  publiflied  in  a  colleftive  form  at  Rinteln,  in 
1710  and  1711,  in  2  vols. 

KAHM.  See  Cham,  vol.  iv. 

KAHNONWOL'OHALE,  the  principal  village  of  the 
Oneida  Indians,  in  which  is  Oneida  Cattle,,  about  twenty 
miles  fouth-of-w'eft  from  Whitefiowm,  and  twelve  weft  of 
Paris.  There  is  but  one  framed  hotife  in  this  village. 
Their  habitations  are  but  a  fmall  improvement  upon  the 
ancient  wigwams  ;  and  are  fcattered  fparfely  throughout 
an  enclofure  of  feveral  miles  in  circumference,  within 
which  they  keep  their  cattle,  horfes,  and  fwine,  and  with¬ 
out  plant  their  corn  and  fow  their  grain. 

KAHO'KIA.  See  Cahokia.  _ 

KAHO'NE,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
fali.  Lat.  13.  56.  N.  Ion.  16.  8.  W. 

KAHUN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman  : 
thirty-fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Sirgian. 
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KA'I,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Viatka, 
on  the  Kama  :  124  miles  north-eaft  of  Viatka. 

KAI-FONG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  Ho¬ 
nan  :  325  miles  fouth-foutli-weft  of  Pekin.  Lat.  54.  53. 
N.  Ion.  1 14.  14.  E. 

KAI-HO'A,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Tche-kiang  :  twenty-five  miles  weft  of  Kiu-tcheou. 

KAI-TON-GF,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Borneo:  fixty 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Negara. 

KAI'A,  f.  in  old  .records,  a  key,  quav,  or  wharf. 

KAFAGE,  f.  Wharfage. 

KAJAA'GA,  or  Gallam,  a  kingdom  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Senegal,  on  the  fouth-eaft 
by  Bambouk,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bondou  and  FootaTor- 
ra.  This  country  is  called  Gallam  by  the  French  ;  the  air 
and  climate,  Mr.  Park  thinks,  are  more  pure  and  falubri- 
ous  than  at  any  of  the  fettlements  towards  the  coaft  ;  the 
face  of  the  country  is  every  where  interfperfed  with  a 
pleating  variety  of  hills  and  valleys;  and  the  windings  of 
the  Senegal  river,  which  defcends  from  the  rocky  hills  of 
the  interior,  make  the  fcenery  on  its  banks  very  pifturefque 
and  beautiful.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Serawool- 
lies,  or  (as  the  French  write  it)  Seracolets ;  their  com¬ 
plexion  is  a  jet  black  ;  they  are  not  to  be  diftinguifhed 
in  this  refpebt  from  the  Jaloffs.  The  government  is  mo¬ 
narchical  ;  and  the  regal  authority,  from  what  Mr.  Park 
experienced  of  it,  feems  to  be  fufficiently  formidable. 
The  people  themfelves  complain  of  no  oppreffion,  and 
feemed  all  very  anxious  to  fupport  the  king  in  a  conteft 
he  was  going  into  with  the  fovereign  of  Kaffon.  The  Se- 
rawoollies  are  habitually  a  trading  people;  they  formerly 
carried  on  a  great  commerce  with  the  French  in  gold 
and  flaves,  and  kill  maintain  fome  traffic  with  the  Britiffi 
fadtories  on  the  Gambia;  they  are  reckoned  tolerably  fair 
and  juft  in  their  dealings,  but  indefatigable  in  their  exer¬ 
tions  to  acquire  wealth  ;  and  they  derive  confiderable 
profits  by  the  fide  of  fait  and  cotton  cloth  in  diftant  coun¬ 
tries.  When  a  Serawoolli  merchant  returns  home  from  a 
trading  expedition,  the  neighbours  immediately  aflemble 
to  congratulate  him  upon  his  arrival ;  on  thefe  occafions 
the  traveller  difplays  his  wealth  and  liberality,  by  making 
a  few  prefents  to  his  friends  ;  but,  if  he  has  been  unfuc- 
cefsful,  his  levee  is  foon  over,  and  every  one  looks  upon 
him  as  a  man  of  no  underftanding,who  could  perform  along 
journey,  and  (as  they  exprefs  it)  bring  back  nothing  but 
the  hair  upon  his  head.  Their  language  abounds  much 
in  gutturals,  and  is  not  fo  harmonious  as  that  fpoken  by 
the  Foulahs  ;  it  is  however  well  worth  acquiring  by  thofe 
who  travel  through  this  part  of  the  African  continent;  it 
being  very  generally  underftood  in  the  kingdoms  of  Kaf¬ 
fon,  Kaarta,  Ludamar,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Bain- 
barra.  In  all  thefe  countries  the  Sera  woollies  are  the 
chief  traders. 

KAFDERM,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan  :  ninety 
miles  weft  of  Zareng. 

KAFDERM,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Chorafan:  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Terfhiz. 

KAIGOL',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Cho¬ 
rafan  :  225  miles  north  of  Herat. 

KAIGUEZ',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Natolia  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  M'ogia.  Lat.  36. 
50.  N.  Ion.  28.  19.  E. 

KAFGUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Aurungabad  :  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Aurunga'oad. 

KAFHA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ta- 
vaftland  :  fixty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Jamfio. 

KAJ'  IPET,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cuddapa,  on  the  Pennar:  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Cuddapa. 

KAILASUETUEV'SKQI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutfk,  on  the  Argun:  160  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Nertchinfk. 

KAFMENI,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipe¬ 
lago.  Lat.  36,  57.  N.  Ion.  23. 26.  E. 
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KAIMOO',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Bambarra,  On  the  Ni¬ 
ger.  Lat.  13.  56.  N.  Ion.  3.  46.  W. 

KAIMOW',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bundelcund  : 
twelve  miles  north  of  Chatterpour. 

KAIN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Coheftan  : 
fixty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Herat. 

KAI'NACH,  a  river  of  Stiria,  which  runs  into  the 
Muehr  near  Wildan. 

KAI'NER,  a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia:  twenty-four 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Erivan. 

KAIN'GERSKOI,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,'  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Kamtfchatka,  belonging  to 
Ruffia.  Lat.  53.40.  N.  Ion.  160.  E. 

KAINSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  To- 
bolfk,  on  the  Orn  :  108  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Tara,  and  152 
north-weft  of  Kolivan.  Lat.  56.  55  N.  Ion.  77.  54.  E. 

KAI'R  A,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  ten  miles 
fouth  fouth-weft  of  Mahmoodabad. 

KAIR  AB  AD',  a  circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Thibet,  on  the  eaft  by  Bahritch,  on 
the  fouth  by  Lucknow,  and  on  the  weft  by  Rohilcund, 
about  eighty  miles  long,  and  from  fifty  to  feventy-fix 
broad.  Kairabad  is  the  capital. 

KAIRABAD',  or  Cairaead,  a  towit  of  Hindooftan, 
and  capital  of  a  circar  in  Oude,  to  which  it  gives  name  : 
86  miles  north- weft  of  Fyzabad,  and  190  eaft-iouth-eaft  of 
Delhi.  Lat.  27.  30.  N.  Ion.  81.  8.  E. 

KAIR,  or  Ka'der,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak:  fif¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mefchid  Hofain. 

KAISA'RIEH,  or  Kaisarijah,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Tur¬ 
key,  in  the  province  of  Caramania,  and  capital  of  a  fan- 
giacat,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  always  covered 
with  fnow,  about  five  or  fix  miles  in  circumference  ;  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  and  defended  by  a  caftle.  It  is  po¬ 
pulous,  and  divided  into  180  quarters,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
mofque  or  chapel.  The  Greeks  have  a  metropolitan  and 
one  other  church,  and  the  Armenians  have  three.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  Morocco  leather.  It  was  known  to 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Mazaca,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Cafarea  of  Cappadocia  :  130  miles  north-eaft  of 
Cogni,  and  250  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Conllantinople.  Lat. 
38.20.N.  Ion.  35.  18.  E. 

KAISE'NI,  a  town  of  Walacia,  on  the  Ardgis  :  twenty- 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Buchareft. 

KAFSER,  a  mountain  in  the  county  of  Tyrol :  eight 
miles  north-weft  of  Landeck. 

KAI'SERSBERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  with 
a  caftle  on  a  hill :  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Leoben. 

KAI'SERSBERG,  orKAYSERSBERG,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  five  miles  north- 
weft  of  Colmar,  and  fifteen  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Diey. 

KAFSERSHEIM,  a  princely  abbey  of  Germany,  near 
Donauwert,  founded  in  1126.  It  paid,  as  an  annual  con¬ 
tribution,  300  florins,  and  was  taxed  to  the  imperial  cham¬ 
ber  338  rix-dollars  23  kruitzers.  In  1802,  it  was  given 
among  the  indemnities  to  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria. 

KAFSERSESCH,  or  Keysers-Esch,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhine  and  Molelle  :  twelve 
miles  weft  of  Coblentz,  and  thirty-fix  north-ealt  of  Treves. 
Lat.  5Q.  18.  N.  'Ion.  7.  2.  E. 

KAISERSLAU'TERN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  late  the  capital  of  a  duchy 
in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  belonging  to  the  eleftor 
of  Bavaria,  and  ceded  by  him.  to  France  in  1802.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  caftle  and  three  churches,  for  Roman  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinifts.  In  the  different  wars  between 
France  and  Germany,  this  town,  with  the  reft  of  the  pa¬ 
latinate,  fuffered  greatly.  In  December  1793,  it  was  taken 
by  the  troops  of  the  French  republic.  In  May  1794,  the 
republicans  were  furprifed  in  their  entrenchments  near 
the  town,  and  defeated  with  confiderable  lofs,  by  the 
Auftrians  under  the  command  of  marfhal  Mollendorf. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  French  troops  in  May  1794,  this 
to  A  n  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pruffians.  After  a  fevere 
2  engagement. 
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engagement,  which  continued  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  and 
15th,  of  July,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  French  ;  the  lofs 
of  the  Pruflians  on  thofe  days  was  upwards  of  four  thou- 
fand  men  killed  ;  fome  time  afterwards  it  was  recovered 
again  by  the  Auftrians.  On  the  20th  of  December,  1795, 
the  French  general  Pichegru  attempted  to  retake  it,  and  a 
general  engagement  took  place  between  the  Auftrians  and 
French,  in  which  the  latter  were  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of 
two  thoufand  men  and  feveral  cannon.  The  Auftrians 
loft  twenty-nine  officers,  and  upwards  of  fix  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded.  On  the  26th  of  October,  1796,  it 
was  finally  captured  by  the  troops  of  the  republic.  It  is 
twenty-four  miles  north-weft  of  Landau,  and  ft-venteen 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Deux  Ponts.  Lat.49.27-N.  Ion.  7. 47.  E. 

KAI'SERSTHUL,  a  town  of  Swilferland,  in  the  county 
of  Baden,  fituated  on  a  hill,  on  the  Rhine  :  three  miles 
north-eaft  of  Baden,  and  twelve  north  of  Burich. 

KAI'SERSWERT,.  or  Keyserswert,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  engaged  a  long  time 
to  the  biftiopric  of  Cologne,  but  in  the  year  1762  rellored 
to  the  elector  of  Palatine.  It  was  once  fortified,  but  is 
now  without  walls.  William  II.  count  of  Holland,  being 
eleifted  emperor  after  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  laid  fiege 
to  this  town,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  upon 
the  refufal  of  the  governor,  to  whom  Frederic  had  given 
the  command  of  it,  to  put  it  into  his  hands  ;  the  fiege 
lafted  more  than  a  year;  a  proof  that  the  art  of  beiieging 
•was  not  well  underftood  in  thofe  days  ;  but  at  laft,  their 
provifions  being  exhaufted,  the  governor  capitulated  ;  and 
William,  admiring  his  valour  as  well  as  his  fidelity  to  the 
deceafed  emperor  his  mafter,  gave  him  in  marriage  a 
daughter  of  the  lord  of  Brederode,  his  near  relation,  with 
the  lordftiip  of  Keyferfwert,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever  of  the  empire,  in  fief.  In  the  year  1700  it 
held  out  a  long  time  againft  the  allies,  who  took  it  at  laft, 
and  deftroyed  the  fortifications.  In  1758  it  was  furprifed 
by  prince  Ferdinand,  and  great  part  of  the  garrifon  killed 
or  taken  :  fix  miles  north-north-weft  of  Dufteldorf,  and 
twenty-four  north  of  Juliers.  Lat.  51.  16.  N.  Ion.  6.  37.  E. 

KA'JUC,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  Charafm  : 
one  hundred  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Urkonge,  and  twenty- 
three  north-weft  of  Samarcand. 

KA'KA-PU',  f.  in  botany.  SeeToRENiA. 

KA'KA-TOD'DALI.  See  Paullinia. 

_  KAK'BERG,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  on  the  Frifch  Nerung : 
eighteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Vogelfang. 

KAKEGA'VA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifiand  of  Ni- 
phon  :  ninety-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Jeddo. 

KAK'ET,  or  Kaketi,  the  eaftern  part  of  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Georgia,  comprehending  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Iberia,  about  180  miles  in  length,  and  90  in  breadth. 
The  air  is  laid  to  be  falubrious,  but  the  country  is  thinly 
inhabited. 

KAK'ET,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Georgia,  in 
the  province  of  Kaket,  fituated  near  Mount  Caucafus  : 
forty-five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Teflis,  and  120  north- 
weft  of  Derbend. 

ICA'KI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
feventy  miles  north  of  Meaco. 

KAKIAT',  a  town  of  New  York,  in  Rockland  county: 
twenty-fix  miles  north  of  New  York. 

KAKILAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Se- 
gellan  :  fixty-five  miles  north  of  Bolt. 

KAKKAB'BAN,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
and  one  of  the  duller  called  Maratuba  :  forty  miles  from 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Borneo.  Lat.  2.8.  N.  Ion.  1 16.  50.  E. 

_  KAKKAWA'TA,  one  of  the  fmall  Friendly  Illands : 
eight  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Neeneeva. 

KAK'KRI,  f.  A  fpecies  of  carriage  very  common  in 
India,  of  a  very  Ample  conftrudion,  running  upon  two 
wheels,  and  drawn  by  oxen  ;  the  driver  fits  on  a  large 
pole,  confifting  of  feveral  bamboos.  It  is  not  in  any  or¬ 
naments  about  thefe  vehicles,  but  in  the  cattle  which 
draw  them,  that  the  objeft  of  pride  and  expence  to  the 
Indian  lies  3  a  pair  of  white  oxen  for  one  of  thefe  carriages 
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will  coft  600  rupees.  Thefe  oxen  have  the  points  of  their 
horns  ornamented  with  filver  ;  their  pace  is  quick,  but 
lefs  fo  than  that  of  horfes.  Niebuhr. 

KAK'NAH,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  joins  the 
Beemah  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Calberga. 

KAKOU'LI,  a  town  of  Turkilh  Armenia  :  twenty-fe- 
ven  miles  eaft  of  Baibourdi. 

KA'KU  MAL'LU.  See  Pedalium. 

KA'KU-VAL'LI.  See  Dolichos. 

KAKUN'DI,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Si- 
erra  Leone. 

KAKU'RI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
eighty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Meaco. 

KALAAT'-ul-AD'GUZ,  a  fort  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  Tigris:  fifteen  miles 
eaft  of  Gezirat  Ibn  Omar. 

KALAAT'  GI'ABAR,  or  Dau'sar,  a  town  of  Afia¬ 
tic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  :  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Racca. 

KALAAT'  el  NEGU'IR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turke)% 
in  the  government  of  Diarbekir  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth 
of  Bir. 

KALADAR',  a  mountain  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Schirvan  :  ten  miles  north  of  Scamachie. 

KALADGIK',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natoliar 
eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kiangari. 

KA'LAH,  a  fortrefs  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Cho- 
rafan,  where  Nadir  Shah  treafured  up  his  riches  :  near 
Mefchid. 

KALAKU'LA,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  Angola,  which 
erodes  the  province  of  Loanda  from  north-eaft  to  fouth- 
weft,  and  runs  into  the  Coanza  near  its  mouth. 

KALALCON'NA,  f.  [Indian.]  A  duty  paid  by  Ihop- 
keepers  in  Hindooftan  who  retail  lpirituous  liquors;  alfo 
the  place  where  they  are  fold. 

KALANSHEE',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Gonjah  :  140  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Gonjah. 

KALATO'E,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  about 
thirty  miles  in  circumference.  On  fome  rocks  on  the 
fouth  coaft  of  this  ifland,  the  Englilh  fliip,  the  Ocean,  was 
loft  in  the  year  1 797.  Lat.  7.  18.  S.  Ion.  1 22.  1 5.  E. 

KALATU'  SE'FID,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Farfiftan  :  ten  miles  north  of  Neubendjan. 

KAL'BA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mazan- 
deran  :  fixty  miles  eaft  of  Fehrabad. 

KAL'BA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman, 
near  the  Perfian  Gulf :  one  hundred  miles  weft-fouth-weft 
of  Julfar. 

KAL'BACK,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weftmanland  :  four 
miles  north  of  Stroemflrolm. 

KAL'BRA,  or  Kelbra,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Schwarzburg  Rudolftadt,  on  the  Helm  : 
twenty-feven  miles  north  of  Erfurt.  Lat.  51.28.  N.  Ion. 

1 1.  4.  E. 

KALBRON',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  margravate 
of  Anfpach  :  two  miles  fouth- fouth-weft  of  Feuchtwang. 

KALCO'BO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea. 
Lat.  5.  20.  S.  Ion.  117.  39.  E. 

KALCKRED'TH,  or  Kalkreuth,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  territory  of  Nuremberg:  feven  miles  north 
of  Nuremberg. 

KALDEHIR'CHEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Roer :  eight  miles  north-north-ealt  of  Rure- 
mond. 

KAL'DENHART,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Weilphalia  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Rhuden,  and  nine 
north-north-weft  of  Brunn. 

KALDERU'ZA,  a  river  of  Moldavia,  which  runs  into 
the  Pruth  twenty  miles  north  of  Jafli. 

KAL'DI  (George),  a  Jefuit,  whole  learning  and  merits 
are  highly  fpoken  of  by  his  biographers,  was  a  native  of 
Hungary,  and  born  in  Tirnaw  about  the  year  1572.  He 
refufed  confiderable  ecclefiattical  dignities,  and  preferred 
to  them  a  ftudious  life  among  the  followers  of  Loyola. 
Having  been  received  into  the  order  at  Rome,  and  re¬ 
turned 
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turned  into  his  own  country,  he  was  banifhed  into 
Tranfylvania,  in  common  with  the  other  members  of 
his  fociety,  during  the  civil  commotions  which  at  that 
time  agitated  the  kingdom.  Afterwards,  we  learn  that 
he  difcharged  the  duty  of  theological  profeffor  in  the 
univerfity  of  Olmutz  ;  was  fucceifively  matter  of  the  no¬ 
vices  in  different  places  ;  and  filled  the  polts  of  fuperior 
and  rettor  at  Tirnaw.  His  laft  retreat  was  to  a  college 
which  he  built  at  Prefburg,  where  he  died  in  1634.,  when 
about  fixty-two  years  of  age.  During  (everal  years  of  his 
life  he  was  a  zealous  preacher,  and  is  regarded  by  the 
Hungarians  as  one  of  the  mod  eloquent  pulpit-orators  of 
whom  their  country  can  boalt.  A  volume  of  his  Sermons 
was  publithed  at  Prefburg,  in  <631,  folio.  But  what 
chiefly  entitles  him  to  notice,  is  his  having  undertaken 
and  completed  a  tranflation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Vulgate 
into  the  Hungarian  tongue;  this  work  w’as  printed  at  Vi¬ 
enna  in  1626.  Moreri. 

KALDUROSAN',  a  town  of  Walachia  :  ten  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Buchareft. 

KALE,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  into  the  Tiviot 
four  miles  fcuth  of  Kelfo,  in  the  county  of  Roxburg. 

KALE,  or  Cale,  J.  Cabbage.  See  Brassica. 

KALE  (Sea).  See  Crambe. 

KAL'ENDAR,/  [now  written  Calendar,  which  fee.] 
An  account  of  time  : 

Let  this  pernicious  hour 

Stand  ay  accurfed  in  the  kalcndar.  Shakefpeare. 

KAL'ENDS.  See  Calends. 

KALENTI'NO,  a  town  of  Walachia  :  eight  miles  north 
of  Buchareft. 

KALF,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft-Gotliland  :  forty- 
five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gotheborg. 

KALF'SKAR,  a  ftnall  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  62.  34..  N.  Ion.  20.  53.  E. 

KALF'VEN,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  61.  3.  N.  Ion.  17.  7.  E. 

KALGAGI'CHA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel  :  forty  miles  fouth-fouth-well  of  Oong. 

KALGAPOL',  a  town  of  Hindooitan,  in  Dowlatabad, 
on  the  Beemah  :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Naldou- 
rouk. 

KALGUE'V,  an  ifland  in  the  Frozen  Sea,  about  14.0 
miles  in  circumference ;  240  miles  north-north-eafl  of 
Archangel.  Lat.  68.  20.  to  69. 18.  N.  Ion. 45.  30^047.  30.  E. 

KAL'HAM,  a  town  of  Auftria :  feven  miles  weft  of 
Efferding. 

KAL'HAT,  Calhat,  Calahat,  or  Calajate,  a  town 
of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  Oman,  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  Arabian 
Gulf  eighty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Mafcat.  Lat.  23.  10.  N. 
Ion.  58.  25.  E. 

KA'LI,  f.  [Arabic.]  Sea-weed,  of  the  allies  of  which 
glafs  was  made  ;  whence  the  word  alkali. — The  afhes  of 
the  weed  kali  are  fold  to  the  Venetians  for  their  glafs- 
works.  Bacon. — See  Aizoon,  Batis,  Chenopodium,Ga- 
lenia,  Gypsophila,  Plantago,  Reaumuria,  Sasola, 
and  Trianthema. 

KA'LI,  EGYPTIAN.  See  Mesembryanthemum. 

KA'LI,  SAL.  See  Salicornea. 

KAL'ICUT.  See  Calicut,  vol.  iii. 

KALINI'NA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolfk,  on  the  Tungufka.  Lat.  10.  56.  N.  Ion.  106. 
26.  E. 

KALINO'VA,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Caucafus,  on  the  Malva:  fifty-fix  miles  ealt  of  Ekate- 
rinograd. 

KA'LISCH,  or  Kalitz,  a  city  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
faw,  late  capital  of  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  in  what 
is  called  Great  Poland,  or  Weftern  Pruflia,  on  the  river 
Profna,  furrounded  with  morafles,  walls,  and  towers.  In 
the  year  1655,  this  town  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  ;  and 
near  it,  in  the  year  1706,  the  Swedifh  army  and  their  ge¬ 
neral,  Mardefield,  were  totally  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
foners  by  the  confederates  under  the  command  of  Auguf- 
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tus  II.  king  of  Poland,  This  palatinate  was  alfo  called 
the  Palatinate  of  Gnefcn,  from  the  city  of  that  name:  fifty- 
feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Breflau,  and  154  fouth  of  Dant- 
zic.  Lat.  51.50.  N.  Ion.  18.0.  E. 

KATIES  A'BU  MENEG'GI,  a  canal  of  Egypt,  from 
the  Nile  to  Lake  Sheib  ;  a  branch  of  it  runs  north  to  Lake 
Menzaleh. 

KA'LITS  ul  FAR',  a  canal  of  Egypt,  which  forms  a 
communication  between  the  welt  branch  of  the  Nile  and 
the  eaftern,  joining  the  latter  at  Denutar. 

KA'LITS  ul  EA'RS,  or  Canal  of  Moez,  a  canal  of 
Egypt,  between  the  Nile  and  Lake  Menzaleh. 

KATIES  il  MEN'HI,  or  Bahr  Jo'sef,  a  canal  of 
Egypt,  cut  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Nile,  parallel  with  the 
river,  from  Tarut  Efclierif  to  Zaoie,  about  ninety-fix 
miles  in  length. 

KALIT'VA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Voronez:  fixty  miles  fouth-louth-ealt  of  Voronez. 

KALITVENSKAPA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  country 
of  the  Cofacs,  on  the  Donetz :  104  miles  north-north-eafl 
of  Donetzfic. 

KAL'KA-PERA,  a  river  of  Cliinefe  Tartary,  which 
ifiues  from  a  mountain,  called  Suelki,  or  Siolki,  about  130 
miles  weft  from  Tcitcicar,  and  empties  itfelf  into  lake 
Coulon.  It  gives  name  to  the  nation  of  Tartars  who  pof- 
fefs  an  exteniive  country  to  the  eaft  and  weft  of  this 
river. 

KAL'KA-TAR'GAR,  a  country  of  Cliinefe  Tartary, 
which  contains  one  ftandard  of  Mongul  Tartars.  Lat.  41. 
50.  N.  Ion.  1 10.  33.  E. 

KALKAL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooitan,  in  Dowlatabad : 
twenty  miles  eaft  of  Nander. 

KAL'KAM,  a  town  of  Auftria :  feven  miles  weft  of 
Efferding. 

KAL'KE,  one  of  the  Prince’s  Iflands,  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora ;  anciently  called  Chalcitis,  from  its  mines  of 
copper,  for  which  in  the  early  ages  it  was  famous  ;  but 
the  mines  are  now  totally  neglected.  There  are  on  the 
illand  three  large  Greek  monasteries. 

KALKISSE',  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  :  nineteen 
miles  fouth  of  Columbo. 

KAL'KREUT,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  margravate  of 
Meifien  :  four  miles  ealt  of  Groffen  Hayn. 

KALKOO'N,  or  Turkey  Islands,  a  clufter  of  fmall 
iflands  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea.  Lat.  6.  15.  S.  Ion.  115. 
45.  E. 

KALL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Jamtland  :  forty-two 
miles  north-welt  of  Ofterfund. 

KAL'LA,  a  fmall  illand  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Lat.  64.  20.  N.  Ion.  23.  26.  E. 

KALL'AAT,yi  [Italian.]  A  d refs  given  to  any  per- 
fon  invelted  with  a  new  office  in  India. 

KAL'LAI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

KALLAT'MA,  a  town  of  Egypt :  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Cofeir. 

KALLEHAU'GE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland 
of  Zealand  :  eight  miles  eaft  of  Wordingborg. 

KAL'LENBORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Salzungen. 

K ALLEN  IN'KEN,  a  town  of  P ruffia,  in  the  province 
of  Smaland  :  feventeen  miles  weft  of  Tilfit. 

KAL'LERY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  Jonkio- 
ping. 

KALLO'DRA,  a  town  of  Hindooitan,  in  Guzerat ; 
fixteen  miles  north  of  Surat. 

KALL'SKAR,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  north  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  65.  43.  N.  Ion.  23.  36.  E. 

KALL'SKAR,  a  fmall  illand  on  the  ealt  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  56.  N.  Ion.  22.43.  E- 

KALL'SKAR,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  ealt  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  50.  N.  Ion.  22.  33.  E. 

KALL'SKAR,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  ealt  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  26.  N.  Ion.  21.28.  E. 

KALL'VIKEN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  north  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia,  Lat.  64. 18.  N.  Ion,  21.  7.  E. 
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KALM,  a  mountain  of  Dalmatia  :  twelve  miles  north 
ofRagufa. 

KALM  (Peter),  a  traveller  and  naturalift,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Sweden,  and  was  educated  for  the  ecclefiaftical  pro- 
feffion.  The  lectures  of  Linnaeus  at  the  univerfity  of  Up- 
fal,  however,  gave  him  an  attachment  to  natural  hillory  ; 
and  in  travels  through  different  provinces  of  Sweden,  from 
1740  to  1745,  he  had  difcovered  feveral  new  fpecies  of 
plants,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  minute  and  accurate 
obferver.  When  a  propofal  was  made  by  Linnaeus,  in 
1745,  to  fend  a  perfon  on  a  naturalift’s  tour  to  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  Kalm,  then  profefl'or  of  economy  in  the  univerfity  of 
Abo,  was  fixed  upon  ;  and  after  a  fund  had  been  railed, 
by  the  contributions  of  various  public  bodies,  for  defray¬ 
ing  his  expences,  he  embarked  at  Gothenburg  in  the  clofe 
of  1747.  He  landed  firft  in  England,  where  he  remained 
till  Auguft  1748,  making  obfervations  in  agriculture  and 
natural  hiftory.  He  failed  for  Philadelphia  in  that  month, 
and  employed  the  remainder  of  that  year,  and  the  years 
T749  and  1750,  in  travels  through  the  provinces  of  Penn¬ 
fylvania,  New  Jerfey,  New  York,  and  Canada,  with  the 
diftrifts  inhabited  by  the  Iroquois,  and  other  Indian  tribes. 
He  left  America  in  the  beginning  of  1751,  and  reached  his 
native  country  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer.  The  refult 
of  thefe  travels  was  given  to  the  public  in  the  Swedilh  lan¬ 
guage,  in  three  vols.  8vo.  1753-61.  which  were  tranflated 
tirlt  into  German,  and  then  into  Englifh,  by  J.  Reinhold 
Forfter,  in  1770.  Like  moft  of  his  travelling  countrymen, 
Kalm  is  a  dry  and  accurate  defcriber  of  every  thing  new 
to  him,  whether  important  or  trifling,  with  equal  niinute- 
nefs.  Utility,  however,  feems  to  have  been  his  leading 
objetl  ;  and  he  brought  back  fome  valuable  information  to 
his  countrymen,  and  was  the  introducer  of  fome  new  fub- 
jetls  of  culture  adapted  to  northern  climates.  He  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  Abo,  where  he  was  made  profefl'or  of 
natural  hillory,  and  publifhed  a  great  many  detached  dif- 
fertations  in  the  Swedifh  and  Latin  languages,  on  econo¬ 
mical  and  botanical  topics.  He  made,  at  his  own  expence, 
an  extenfive  tour  into  Ruflia,  which  has  not  been  publifh¬ 
ed,  though  a  Swedifh  writer  lias  been  fuppofed  to  have 
taken  much  from  the  manufcript.  He  died  at  Abo  in 
a  790.  Stoever's  Life  of  Linnaus. 

KAL'MIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus  in  honour  of  the 
fubjeft  of  the  preceding  article.]  Dwarf  American 
Laurel  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  of  bicornes,  (l  hododendra,  JuJf. ) 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  rive- 
parted,  fmall,  permanent;  fegments  fubovate,  acute,  ra¬ 
ther  columnar.  Corolla  :  one-petalled,  falver-funnel- 
form  ;  tube  cylindric,  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  border  with 
a  flat  difk;  the  margin  upright,  half  five-cleft;  ten  nec¬ 
tariferous  hornlets  projecting  outwardly  from  the  corolla, 
and  furrounding  it  where  the  border  of  it  is  upright.  Sta¬ 
mina:  filaments  ten,  awl-fhaped,  upright- fpreading,  ra¬ 
ther  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  bale  of  the 
corolla  ;  anthers  Ample.  Pillillum :  germ  roundifh  ;  ftyle 
thread-form,  longer  than  the  corolla,  bent  down  ;  ftigma 
obtufe.  Pericarpium:  capfule  fubglobofe,  deprefl&d,  five- 
celled,  five-valved,  five-partile.  Seeds-,  numerous.  The 
horned  neCtaries  projecting  outwardly  from  the  corolla, 
and  furrounding  it,  abundantly  diftinguifh  this  genus  from 
the  bicornes.  Adanfon  and  Gsertner  refer,  this  genus  to 
Rhododendron,  as  too  artificial. — EJfeniial  CharaBer.  Ca¬ 
lyx  five-parted ;  corolla  falver-form  ;  with  the  border  five- 
horned  beneath  ;  capfule  five-celled. 

Species.  1.  Kalmia  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  kalmia  : 
leaves  ovate,  elliptic,  by  threes  and  fcattered  ;  corymbs  ter¬ 
minating.  Broad -leaved  kalmia  rifes  with  a  branching  italk 
to  the  height  often  or  twelve  feet;  with  very  ftiff  leaves, 
which  are  two  inches  long  and  one  broad,  of  a  lucid  green 
on  their  upper  fide,  hut  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under  ;  they 
have  fhort  footftalks,  and  ftand  without  order  round  the 
branches  ;  between  thefe  the  buds  are  formed  for  the  next 
year’s  flowers,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  ;  thefe  buds 
swell  during  the  autunyi  and  fpring  months,  yilj  the  be- 
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ginning  of  June,  when  the  flowers  burft  out  from#  their 
empalements,  forming  a  round  bunch,  or  corymbus,  fit¬ 
ting  very  clofe  to  the  branch  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blulh-co 
lour,  the  outiide  of  the  petal  of  a  peach -colour.  The  co¬ 
rolla  is  cut  into  five  roundifh  fegments,  ftudded  with  pur- 
pie  fpots,  which  are  prominent ;  the  germ  becomes  an  oval 
capfule,  crowned  by  the  ftyle.  This  fhrub  in  its  native 
•foil  continues  flowering  moft  part  of  the  fummer,  and  is 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  to  the  country :  but  it  is 
not  fo  well  naturalized  to  our  climate  as  could  be  wiflied, 
though  the  plants  are  not  injured  by  the  cold.  In  North 
America  this  flirub  fends  out  plenty  of  fuckers  from  the 
roots,  fo  that  it  forms  almoft  impaflable  thickets  ;  but  in 
England  it  has  not  generally  produced  fuckers,  nor  do  the 
feeds  come  to  maturity.  At  Whitton,  however,  where 
the  plants  flood  unremoved  a  confiderable  time,  they  put 
out  fuckers  in  plenty. 

According  to  Catefby,  this  evergreen  fhrub  rifes  ufu- 
ally  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  but  fometimes  to  twice 
that  height  ;  the  Hems  of  fome  are  as  big  as  the  fmall  of 
a  man’s  leg,  though  generally  they  are  fmaller;  they  are 
covered  with  a  rough  brown  bark ;  the  wood  is  very  clofe  - 
grained,  heavy,  and  hard,  like  box  ;  the  limbs  in  genera! 
are  crooked,  and  grow  irregular,  but  are  thick  clothed  with 
ftiff  fmootli  leaves,  of  a  fhining  bright  green.  The  flowers 
grow  in  bunches  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  on  pedun¬ 
cles  of  three  inches  in  length  ;  they  are  white  llained  with 
purplifh  red.  This  fhrub  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  other  parts  of  North  America  ;  as  Pennfylvania,  New 
Jerfey,  and  New  York  ;  but  only  in  particular  places ;  on 
rocks,  hanging  over  rivulets,  and  on  the  Tides  of  barren 
hills  on  the  moll  fterile  foil.  The  noxious  qualities  of  this 
elegant  flirub  leflen  that  elteem  which  its  beauty  claims  ; 
for,  though  deer  feed  on  its  green  leaves  with  impunity, 
yet,  when  cattle  and  fheep,  by  fevere  winters  deprived  of 
better  feed,  eat  the  leaves,  many  die  annually.  It  blof- 
foms  in  May,  and  continues  in  flower  a  great  part  cf  the 
fummer.  The  wood,  being  very  hard,  is  very  ufeful  in 
fmaller  works.  The  Indians  are  faid  to  make  fmall  difhes, 
fpoons,  and  other  domeflic  uteniils,  out  of  the  roots  ; 
thefe  are  large,  of  a  foft  texture,  and  eafily  wrought  when 
green  ;  but  when  dry  become  hard  and  fmooth.  After 
feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  propagate  it  by  feeds, 
Catefby  procured  plants  of  it  at  feveral  times  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  but  with  little  better  fuccefs,  till  Mr.  Peter  Collin- 
fon  procured  fome  plants  of  it  from  Pennfylvania,  which 
climate  being  nearer  to  that  of  England,  fome  bunches  of 
bloffoms  were  produced,  in  July  1740  and  1741,  in  Mr. 
Catefby ’s  garden  at  Fulham.  From  his  work  the  annexed 
figure  is  taken.  According  to  the  Kew  Catalogue,  it  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon  in  i 734. 

2.  Kalmia  anguftifplia,  or  narrow-leaved  kalmia  :  leaves 
lanceolate  ;  corymbs  lateral.  From  three  to  fix  feet  high, 
dividing  into  fmall  woody  branches,  which  are  very  clofe, 
and  covered  with  a  dark-grey  bark.  Leaves  ftiff,  about 
two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  of  a  lucid  green, 
laced  without  order  upon  the  branches,  on  (lender  foof- 
alks.  Flowers  in  loofe  bunches  on  the  fide  of  til’s 
branches,  upon  flender  peduncles ;  they  are  bright  red 
when  they  firft  open,  but  afterwards  fade  to  a  blufh  or 
peach-bloom  colour.  Capfuleroundilh,  comprelfed,  crown, 
ed  by  the  ftyle  ;  and  filled  with  fmall,  roundiih,  feeds,  la 
the  Amcenitates,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  fhrub  half  a  foot  in 
height,  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger..  Leaves  lanceolate  or  lan¬ 
ceolate-ovate,  only  half  the  breadth  of  the  preceding; 
and  of  lei's  fubftance.  Flowers  in  lateral  or  axillary  co¬ 
rymbs,  not  terminating,  as  thofe  of  the  preceding  are; 
fmaller,  and  deeper  coloured.  The  corolla  of  this  flower 
is  fhown  on  the  Botany  Plate  VIII.  fig.  15.  vol.  iii.  The 
varieties,  with  pale  and  deep-red  flowers^differ  in  their  ha¬ 
bit  ;  the  latter,  the  moft  humble  of  the  two,  not  only  pro¬ 
duces  the  moft  brilliant  flowers,  but  in  greater  abundance. 
This  alfo  is  reputed  poifonous  to  fheep  and  cr."  tie  in  North 
America,  of  which  it  is  a  native.  Introduced  in  1736  by 
Mr.  Collinfon  j  Catelby  fays  it  floweredat  Peck  ham  in  174.3; 
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$.  Kalmia  glanca,  or  glaucous  kalmia :  leaves  cppofite, 
oblong, levigated, glaucous  underneath,  revolute;  corymbs 
terminating  ;  branchlets  ancipital.  Much  inferior  in  fize 
to  latifolia,  rarely  exceeding  two  feet  in  height.  It  is  a 
native  of  Newfoundland,  where  it  was  difcovered  by  fir 
Jofeph  Banks,  and  by  him  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1767.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

4.  Kalmia  hirfuta,  hairy  kalmia ;  or  American  ivy  : 
leaves  ovate,  attenuated  to  both  ends;  peduncles  axillary, 
one-flowered.  This  fpecies  in  general  appearance  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  Andromeda  daboecia.  Its  ufu3l 
height  feems  to  be  from  two  to  three  feet,  and  it  grows 
upright.  The  flowers  are  about  the  fame  lize  with  thole 
of  the  preceding,  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  grow  in  ra¬ 
cemes.  Mr.  Curtis  calls  this  new  fpecies  hirfuta,  the  ftalk, 
leaves,  and  calyx,  being  covered  with  ftrong  hairs.  It 
was  imported  from  Carolina  in  the  fpring  of  1790  by  Mr. 
Watfon,  nyrferyman  at  Ifiington,  with  whom  feveral  plants 
of  it  flowered  about  the  middle  of  September. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Tliefe  fhrubs  multiply  by  their 
creeping  roots  in  North  America,  and  throw  up  fuckers 
here,  if  the  plants  are  not  removed.  The  feeds  feldom  ri¬ 
pen  in  England,  and  thofe  which  are  fent  from  America 
lie  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  before  the  plants  appear, 
and  afterwards  make  a  very  flow  progrefs.  The  late  Mr. 
James  Gordon  was  the  firlt  who  fucceeded  in  raifing  the 
plants  from  feed.  The  plants  that  come  from  fuckers  are 
more  likely  to  produce  others,  and  Come  to  flower  much 
fooner.  The  propagation  and  culture  of  tliefe  fhrubs  not 
being  well  undevftocd  in  Mr.  Miller’s  time,  they  were  then 
not  common  in  England.  They  fucceed  belt  in  a  northern 
afpeft,  well  fheltered,  in  a  foil  compofed  of  loam  and  bog- 
earth,  in  a  fituation  moderately  moift,  and  where  the  air 
is  perfectly  pure.  The  firff  fort,  being  with  difficulty  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fuckers  or  layers,  is  molt  commonly  raifed 
from  American  feeds.  The  fecond  is  extremely  hardy, 
thrives  beft  in  bog-earth,  and  is  propagated  mofi  com¬ 
monly  by  layers.  The ’third  is  propagated  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  firlt.  The 
fourth  is  fcarcely  to  be  kept  alive  in  this  country  by  the 
uiofl  fkilful  management  hitherto  known.  See  Rhodo¬ 
dendron. 

KALMISKO'VA,  a  fortrefs  of  Rufiia,  on  the  river 
Ural:  108  miles  north  of  Guriev.- 

KALMOU'A,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Natangen :  twelve 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaff  of  Marggrabowa. 

KAL'MUCS,  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  called  alfo  Eluts,  in¬ 
habiting  the  larger  half  of  what  the  Europeans  call  Weftern 
Tartary.  Their  territory  extends  from  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
and  the  river  Yaik,  or  Ural,  in  72  degrees  of  longitude 
from  Ferro,  to  Mount  Altay,  in  *10  degrees,  and  from 
the  40th  to  the  53d  degree  of  north  latitude ;  whence  it 
may  be  computed  about  1930  miles  in  length  from  weft 
to  eaft,  and  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  about  650 
miles  where  broadeft.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ruffia 
and  Siberia,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  chain  of 
mountains;  on  the  eaft  by  Mount  Altay;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  countries  of  Charafm  and  the  two  Bukharias,  front 
which  it  is  alfo  feparated,  partly  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
and  partly  by  fome  rivers.  See  Tartary. 

By  a  reference  to  Little  Bukharia,  (vol.  iii.  p.  496.) 
it  will  appear,  that  that  country  was  long  poffefTed  by  the 
Kalmucs,  who  fubdued  the  more  ancient  inhabitants,  the 
Seres,  about  the  year  1683  ;  and  were  in  their  turn  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Chinefe  in  1759.  We  have  therefore,  in 
the  annexed  Engraving,  given  a  reprefentation  of  one  of 
thefe  aboriginal  inhabitants,  contrafted  with  the  modern 
Kalmucs. 

The  pbyfiognomy  which  diftinguifhes  the  modern  Kal¬ 
mucs  is  pretty  generally  known.  Strangers  are  made  to 
believe  that  it  is  frightfully  deformed ;  and,  though  indeed 
there  are  very  ugly  men  to  be  found,  yet  in  general  their 
countenance  has  an  opennefs  in  it  that  befpeaks  a  mild, 
frank,  and  focial,  difpofttion.  In  many  it  is  of  a  roundifh 
Ca ape,  and  exceedingly  agreeable;  among  the  women 
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fome  would  be  thought  beauties  even  in  thofe  Europeatj 
cities  where  the  talfe  is  molt  fcrupulous.  The  chrafterif- 
tic  features  of  a  Kalmuc  or  Mongol  countenance  are 
the  following  :  The  interior  angle  of  the  eye  is  placed 
obliquely  downwards  towards  the  nofe,  and  is  acute  and 
fielhy  ;  the  eyebrows  are  black,  narrow,  and  much  arched ; 
the  nofe  is  of  a  ftrufture  quite  Angular,  being  generally 
flat  and  broken  towards  the  forehead;  the  cheek-bone  is 
high,  the  head  and  face  very  round  ;  the  eye  is  dark,  the 
lips  thick  and  fielhy,  the  chin  fliort,  and  the  teeth  exceed¬ 
ingly  white,  continuing  fo  to  old  age  ;  the  ears  are  large. 
Handing  out  from  the  head.  Among  all  the  Mongul  na¬ 
tions,  the  men  have  much  lel-9  beard  than  in  our  European 
countries,  and  among  the  Tartars  it  appears  much  later. 
The  Kalmucs  have  moft  of  it ;  and  yet  even  with  them 
the  beard  is  very  fcanty  and  thin,  and  few  have  much  hair 
on  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In  perfon  they  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  of  a  middle  fize,  and  it  is  even  rare  to  fee  among 
them  a  perfon  thatris  tall;  the  women  efpecially  are  of  low 
ftature.  Their  limbs  are  neatly  turned,  and  very  few 
have  any  defers  contrafted  in  infancy.  Their  education 
being  left  folely  to  nature,  procures  for  them  a  well-formed 
body  and  found  conftitution.  The  only  defeft  which  is 
common  among  them  is  their  having  the  thighs  and  legs 
fomewhat  bent.  A  fat  perfon  is  hardly  ever  to  be  met  with  5 
the  richeft  and  moft  diftinguilhed,  though  they  lead  a  life 
fufficiently  indolent,  and  enjoy  abundance  of  every  thing 
they  defire,  are  never  exceftively  corpulent.  Their  ikiti  is 
pretty  fair,  efpecially  when  young  ;  but  it  is  the  cuftom 
of  the  lower  fort  to  allow  their  male  children  to  go  quite 
naked,  both  in  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  in  the  fmoky  at- 
mofphere  of  their  huts  ;  the  men  too  fleep  naked,  or  co¬ 
vered  only  with  their  drawers ;  and  from  thefecircumftances 
they  acquire  that  yellowifti-brown  colour  which  charac¬ 
terizes  them.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  very 
delicate  complexion  ;  among  thofe  of  a  certain  rank  are 
found  fome  with  the  moft  beautiful  faces,  the  whitenefs 
of  which  is  fet  off  by  the  fine  black  of  their  hair;  and  in 
this  as  weil  as  in  their  features  they  perfeftly  refemble 
the  figures  in  Chinefe  paintings.  The  drefs  of  the  men 
does  not  reach  below  tire  calf  of  the  leg,  with  girdles  like 
the  Polifli.  The  female  raiment  is  nearly  limilar;  with 
the  addition  of  earrings,  and  the  hair  decorated  with  rib¬ 
bons;  and  they  tinge  their  nails  with  henna.  Both  fexes 
wear  trowfers,  with  light  boots  of  Ruffian  leather. 

People  that  lead  a  paltoral  life  enjoy  the  bodily  fenfes 
in  the  greateft  perfection.  The  Kalmucs  find  the  fubtil- 
ty  of  their  fenfe  of  fmell  very  ufeful  in  their  military  ex¬ 
peditions,  for  by  it  they  perceive  at  a  diftance  the  finoke 
of  a  fire  or  the  fmell  of  a  camp  ;  there  are  many  of  them 
who  can  tell,  by  applying  their  nofe  to  the  hole  of  a  fox 
or  any  other  quadruped,  if  the  animal  be  within  or  not. 
They  hear  at  a  great  diftance  the  trampling  of  horfes,  the 
noife  of  any  enemy,  of  a  flock  of  fheep,  or  even  of  ftrayed 
cattle ;  they  have  only  to  ftretch  themfelves  on  the  ground, 
and  to  apply  their  ear  dole  to  the  turf.  But  nothing  is 
more  aftonilhing  than  the  acutenefs  of  fight  in  moft  of  the 
Kalmucs,  and  the  extraordinary  diftance  at  which  they 
often  perceive  very  minute  objefts,  fuch  as  the  duft  raifed 
by  cattle  or  horfes,  and  this  from  places  very  little  ele¬ 
vated  ;  in  immenfe  level  deferts,  though  the  particular 
inequalities  of  the  ftirface,  and  the  vapours'which  in  fine 
weather  are  feen  to  undulate  over  the  foil  in  great  heats, 
confiderably  increafe  the  difficulty.  They  are  alfo  accuf- 
tomed  to  trace  the  print  of  a  foot  in  thefe  deferts  by  the 
fight  alone. 

Thefe  people  poflefs  many  good  qualities,  which  give 
them  a  great  fuperiority  over  the  wandering.  Tartars.  A 
certain  natural  fagacity,  a  focial  difpofition,  hofpitality, 
eagernefs  to  oblige,  fidelity  to  their  chiefs,  much  curioft- 
ty,  and  a  certain  vivacity,  accompanied  with  good  hu¬ 
mour,  which  hardly  ever  forfakes  even  the  moft  wretched 
among  them,  form  the  fair  fide  of  their  charafter.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  carelefs,  iuperficial,  and  want 
true  courage;  befldes,  they  are  remarkable  for  credulity, 
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diftruft,  and  a  natural  inclination,  author!  fed  by  cuftom, 
for  drunkennefs  and  debauchery  ;  but  efpecially  for  a  great 
degree  of  cunning,  which  they  too  often  praftife.  The 
dilpolition  to  indolence  is  common  and  natural,  efpecially 
among  the  men,  to  all  Afiatic  nations,  who  lead  a  kind 
of  life  exempt  from  fubjeftion  and  devoid  of  activity  ; 
but  this  is  lei's  to  be  perceived  among  the  Kalmucs,  on 
account  of  their  natural  vivacity,  and  does  not  prevent 
their  endeavours  to  oblige.  Thofe  among  them  who  ex- 
ercife  any  little  trade,  or  who  are  reduced  by  poverty  to 
hire  themfelves  to  the  Ruffians  either  for  labour  or  for 
hilling,  are  very  affiduous  and  indefatigable.  They  deep 
but  little,  going  to  reft  late  and  riling  with  the  fun.  To 
lleep  through  the  day,  unlefs  a  perfon  is  drunk,  is  conil- 
dered  by  them  as  dilhonourable.  But  their  extreme  dirti- 
nefs  can  neither  be  difguifed  nor  juftified,  and  proceeds 
much  more  from  their  education,  from  the  dovenlinefs  at¬ 
tached  to  the  profeffion  of  a  herdl'man,  and  from  levity, 
than  from  lazinei’s  ;  for  five  Kaltnuc  women  are  indefati¬ 
gable  in  whatever  concerns  domeftic  matters;  and  it  is  for 
this  real'on,  as  well  as  on  the  fcore  of  fenfuality,  that  the 
Kirguiiians  are  eager  to  feize  and  carry  them  off  whenever 
an  opportunity  offers. 

With  regard  to  the  intelleft ual^ faculties  of  the  Kal¬ 
mucs,  notwithftanding  their  want  of  inftruftion  and  in¬ 
formation,  they  poffefs  good  natural  parts,  an  excellent 
memory,  and  a  ftrong  dedre  to  learn.  They  acquire  the 
Ruffian  language  with  great  facility,  and  pronounce  it 
well ;  in  which  lad;  article  they  very  much  furpafs  the 
Chinefe.  Although  the  Kalmucs  are  generally  of  a  fan- 
guine  and  choleric  temperament,  they  live  more  amicably 
together  than  one  could  expect  in  a  people  that  lead  fo 
independent  a  life.  They  feldom  come  to  blows  even 
over  their  cups,  and  their  quarrels  are  hardly  ever  bloody. 
A  murder  very  rarely  happens,  though  their  anger  has 
fomething  in  it  exceedingly  fierce.  It  would  feem  that 
the  morality  of  their  religion,  though  exceedingly  idola¬ 
trous,  has  been  able  to  moderate  their  natural  difpofition 
in  this  refpeft;  for,  in  confequence  of  their  dogmas  with 
regard  to  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  every  wanton  mur¬ 
der,  either  of  man  or  beaft,  is  thought  a  deadly  fin. 

The  Kalmucs  are  exceedingly  affable  ;  and  of  fo  focial 
a  difpofition,  that  it  is  rare  for  a  traveller  to  perceive  ano¬ 
ther,  even  at  a  diftance,  without  going  to  falute  him,  and 
to  inquire  into  the  objeft  of  his  journey.  Nothing  can 
be  more  prudent  than  that  exercife  of  hofpitality  prac- 
tifed  by  wandering  nations;  it  is  of  the  greateft advantage 
to  thofe  among  them  who  travel  acrofs  their  del'erts  ;  and 
each  individual  who  praftifes  it,  may  rely  on  reaping  the 
benefit  of  it  wherever  he  goes.  A  Kalmuc  provided  with 
a  horfe,  with  arms  and  equipage,  may  ramble  from  one 
place  to  another  for  three  months  together,  without  taking 
with  him  either  money  orprovifions.  Wherever  he  comes 
he  finds  either  diftant  relations  or  friends,  to  whom  he  is 
attached  by  the  ties  of  hofpitality,  from  whom  he  meets 
with  the  kindeft  reception,  and  is  entertained  in  the  beft 
manner  their  circumftances  afford.  Perhaps  he  lodges  in 
the  firft  unknown  cottage  he  finds  upon  his  road  ;  and 
fcarcely  has  he  entered  it,  but  his  wants  are  fupplied  with 
the  moft  affedlionate  cordiality.  Every  ftranger,  of  what- 
foever  nation,  never  fails  to  be  well  received  by  a  Kalmuc ; 
and  he  may  depend  upon  having  his  effedts  in  the  greateft 
fecurity  the  moment  he  has  put  himfelf  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  hoft ;  for  to  rob  a  gueft  is  confidered  by  the 
Kalmucs  as  the  moft  abominable  of  all  crimes.  When  the 
matter  of  the  houfe  fits  down  to  meat  in  company  with 
others  of  inferior  rank,  he  begins  indeed  by  ferving  him¬ 
felf  and  his  family,  but  whatever  remains  is  diftributed 
among  the  affiftants.  When  they  fmoke  tobacco,  the  pipe 
circulates  inceffantly  from  one  to  another.  When  any  one 
receives  a  prefent  either  of  meat  or  drink,  he  divides  it 
faithfully  with  his  companions,  even  though  of  inferior 
rank  ;  and,  if  any  one  has  accidentally  fuffered  the  lofs  of 
his  flocks,  he  is  fureto  be  moft  willingly  afiifted.  Perhaps 
too  it  may  be  related  as  an  article  of  their  hofpitality,  that 


they  abandon  their  wives  to  their  friends  with  the  greateft 
facility;  and  in  general  they  are  very  little  inclined  to  jea- 
loufy. 

Their  robberies  are  never  committed  upon  their  equals  ; 
and  even  the  greater  part  of  the  rapine  exercifed  on  other 
tribes  is  founded  on  hatred  or  national  quarrels  ;  neither 
do  they  willingly  attempt  this  by  open  force,  but  prefer 
the  machinations  of  cunning,  whiclv  are  fo  natural  to  them. 
It  muft  alfo  be  confeffed,  that  it  is  only  thofe  that  live 
with  princes,  and  in  camps  where  tbefe  hold  their  courts, 
or  their  priefts,  that  are  much  addifted  to  thefe  practices  ; 
while  the  common  people,  fatisfied  with  the  pleafures  of 
the  paftoral  life,  fpend  their  days  in  innocent  fnnplicity, 
and  never  attack  the  property  of  another  till  forced  by  ne- 
ceffity,  or  led  by  their  fuperiors  who  (how  them  the  exam¬ 
ple.  The  Kalmucs  are  very  faithful  to  their  lawful  prince  ; 
they  endure  every  fort  of  oppreffion,  and  yet  are  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  induced  to  revolt.  They  honour  old  age.  When 
y.oung  men  travel  with  fuch  as  are  older  than  themfelvess 
they  take  upon  them  the  whole  care  of  the  cattle,  as  well 
as  of  the  feaft.  They  are  exceedingly  prudent  in  matters 
that  relate  to  their  fovereign  or  their  nation,  or  which  are 
recommended  to  their  direction  by  the  priefts,  to  whom 
they  yield  an  unreferved  obedience. 

The  moveable  habitations  of  the  Kalmucs  are  thofe  felt 
huts  with  a  conical  roof  in  ufe  among  all  the  roaming  Ali- 
atics.  The  truly  ingenious  invention  of  thefe  tents  was 
undoubtedly  conceived  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Alia,  and 
moft  probably  by  the  Mongul  nations.  As  they  can  be  en¬ 
tirely  taken  to  pieces  and  folded  in  a  fmall  compafs,  they 
are  very  ufeful,  and  perfectly  agree  with  the  migratory  life 
of  thefe  people,  who  are  ftill  ignorant  of  the  ule  of  carri¬ 
ages.  The  frame  of  thefe  huts,  and  the  felt  they  are  co¬ 
vered  with,  though  made  as  light  as  poffibie,  yet  areafuf- 
ficient  load  for  a  camel  or  two  oxen.  But  the  capacity  of 
thefe  huts,  their  warmtli  in  w'inter,  their  Itrength  in  relift¬ 
ing  tempefts  and  excluding  rain,  abundantly  compenfate 
for  this  inconvenience.  The  wood  endures  many  years  5 
and,  though  the  felt  begins  to  break  into  holes  in  the  fe- 
cond  year,  the  common  people,  who  do  not  confider  it  as 
difgraceful  to  have  them  mended  and  patched,  make  them 
fervea  good  deal  longer.  The  huts  are  in  general  ufe  from 
the  prince  down  to  the  meaneft  Kalmuc,  differing  only  in 
fize  and  in  the  embelliftiments  within.  In  winter,  they  are 
warm  even  when  heated  with  the  dried  excrements  of  then- 
cattle,  to  which  they  are  often  obliged  to  have  recourfe, 
for  want  of  other  combuftibles,  in  many  places  of  the  de- 
ferts  which  are  deftitute  of  wood.  In  fummer  they  remove 
the  felt  to  enjoy  the  freffi  air.  The  malter  of  the  tent  has 
his  bed  placed  oppofite  to  the  door,  behind  the  fire-place. 
The  bedfteads  are  low,  and  made  of  wood.  The  rich 
adorn  their  beds  with  curtains,  and  fpread  carpets  or  felt 
upon  the  ground.  When  a  Kalmuc  poffeffes  an  idol,  he 
places  it  near  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  lets  before  it  feve- 
ral  fmall  confecrated  cups  full  of  water,  milk,  or  other 
food.  Before  this  fort  of  altar  he  fixes  in  the  ground  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  on  which  he  places  a  large  iron  bafon  de- 
ftined  to  receive  the  libations  of  all  the  drink  lie  maljcs 
ufe  of  in  a  day.  On  feftivals  the  idol  is  decorated,  the 
lamps  are  lighted,  and  perfumes  burnt  before  it. 

The  riches  of  the  Kalmucs,  and  their  whole  means  of 
fubfiftence,  depend  on  their  flocks,  which  many  of  them 
reckon  by  hundreds,  and  even  by  thoufands.  A  man  is 
thought  capable  of  living  on  his  poffeffions  when  he  is  maf- 
ter  of  ten  cows  with  a  bull,  eight  mares  with  a  ftallion. 
The  animals  they  have  in  greateft  abundance  are  horfes, 
horned  cattle,  and  flieep.  Camels,  which  require  time  and 
pains  to  rear,  cannot  multiply  much  with  them  ;  they  are 
befides  too  delicate  ;  and  it  is  only  the  rich  or  the  priefts 
who  poffefs  any  of  them.  Their  horfes  are  but  fmall,  too 
weak  for  the  draught,  and  too  wild  ;  but  they  do  not  yield 
to  any  in  fvviftnefs,  and  fupport  with  eafe  the  weight  of  a 
man.  They  may  be  made  to  gallop  for  feveral  hours  fuc- 
ceffively  without  injury  ;  and,  when  neceffity  requires  it, 
they  can  pafs  twice  twenty-four  hours  without  drinking. 

They 
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They  have  a  fmall  hoof,  but  very  hard  $  and  they  may  be 
ufed  at  all  times  without  being  liiod.  In  this  country  the 
horfes  live  and  perpetuate  themfelves  without  any  affift- 
ance  from  man.  The  KalmucS  caftrate  the  greater  part 
of  their  male  foals,  and  at  the  fame  time  flit  their  uoftrils, 
that  they  may  breathe  more  freely  when  they  run.  The 
fta'ilionsare  never  feparated  from  the  mares,  that  there  may 
be  always  plenty  of  milk.  The  ftallions  are  leaders  of  the 
herd,  and  often  wander  at  a  diftance  into  the  deferts  at  the 
head  of  their  females,  defending  them  from  the  wolves 
with'  the  greateft  intrepidity.  The  Kalmucs  have  the 
art  of  breaking  a  young  horfe  without  ufing  a  bridle. 
They  feize  him  before  he  is  two  years  old  by  means  of  a 
noofe  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole  ;  an  inlirument  they 
iife  in  taking  their  riding-horfes,  which  feed  in  the  midft 
of  the  herd.  They  put  no  laddie  at  firft  on  the  colt  they 
mean  to  break,  but  tie  a  ftrait  girth  round  his  body;  by 
the  help  of  which  the  horleman  can  keep  himfelf  firm; 
and,  when  the  horie  is  thus  mounted  for  the  firft  time, 
they  allow  him  to  run  and  agitate  himfelf  as  much  as  he 
pleafes  on  the  open  plain,  till  he  is  fatigued;  the  horfe- 
man  is  foiicitous  only  to  keep  himfelf  fait;  and,  when  the 
horfe  begins  to  abate  of  his  impetuoiity,  he  urges  him 
again  with  the  whip  till  his  ilrength  isalmoft  gone ;  he  is 
then  faddled  and  bridled,  and  made  to  go  for  fome  time 
at  a  moderate  pace ;  after  which  he  is  entirely  tamed. 

The  horned  cattle  of  the  Kalmucs  are  of  a  beautiful 
fliape.  They  keep  more  bulls  than  are  necelTary  for  the 
Cows,  and  employ  a  great  number  of  them  as  beafts  of  bur¬ 
den  for  carrying  their  houfes  and  their  other  furniture  from 
place  to  place.  They  think  a  bull  equal  to  fifty  cows. 
Thefe  and  the  mares  give  milk  only  while  they  fuckle 
their  calves  or  their  foals,  which  are  accordingly  kept  clofe 
t'o  the  tents  during  the  day,  and  only  fullered  to  fuck  freely 
during  the  night ;  a  practice  which  the  Kalmucs  pretend 
makes  their  cattle  ftronger  and  more  durable.  They  ge¬ 
nerally  milk  their  mares  three  or  four  times  a-day,  and 
fometimes  every  two  hours  when  the  herbage  is  abundant. 
The  cows  are  milked  but  twice  a-day.  The  Kalmuc  fheep 
are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  found  in  all  Great  Tar¬ 
tary,  having  large  tails  like  a  bag,  exceedingly  fat,  and 
which  furnilh  a  fuetas  foft  as  butter.  They  have  alfo  large 
pendant  ears,  and  their  head  is  much  arched.  Their  wool 
is  coarfe,  and  the  ewes  feldom  have  horns.  One  ram  is 
fufficient  for  a  hundred  ewes.  Little  ufe  is  made  of  the 
milk.  The  wool  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  make  felt  for  the 
tents.  A  great  many  ilieep  die  during  winter,  and  a 
greater  number  ftill  of  the  early  lambs  ;  the  ikins  of  which 
are  wrought  into  thofe  fine  furs  fo  much  efteemed  in  Ruf- 
fia  and  foreign  parts. 

Camels  belong  only  to  the  rich  :  for  they  are  very  dear, 
multiply  very  fiowly,  and  are  fubjeift  to  many  difeafes. 
The  deferts  of  the  Wolga,  and  almoft  all  thofe  of  the 
Jbuthern  parts  of  Great  Tartary,  furnilh  excellent  palture 
for  thefe  animals  ;  but  they  require  not  only  much  atten¬ 
tion  in  winter,  but  they  muft  be  continually  under  the  eye 
of  the  herdfmen  ;  for,  notwithftanding  the  advantage  of  their 
ftature,  they  are  of  all  animals  leaft  able  to  defend  thein- 
i'elves  againft  the  wolf.  They  are  guarded  with  much  care 
againft  the  violence  of  the  cold  and  the  winds  of  winter; 
neverthelefs  many  of  them  die  of  a  confumption  accom- 
•  panied  with  a  diarrhoea,  occafioned  moft  probably  by  the 
moifture  of  their  pafture  and  of  the  feafon.  This  difeafe, 
for  which  no  remedy  has  been  found,  makes  them  languifli 
for  fix  months  or  more.  They  are  in  general  fo  delicate, 
that  a  flight  wound  or  blow  often  proves  fatal  to  them. 
Befides,  no  animal  is  fo  much  tormented  with  infedls  ;  and 
they  often  die  in  fummer  of  thofe  they  fwallow  in  eating 
the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  of  the  birch.  The  Meloe  pro- 
fcarabceus,  which  covers  all  the  plants  in  many  of  thofe 
places  where  they  feed,  is  generally  fatal  to  them.  In 
fpring,  when  they  caft  their  hair,  and  which  falls  at  once 
from  every  part  of  their  body,  they  are  expoiedto  the  bite 
of  the  fpider-fcorpion,  an  animal  very  common  in  fouth- 
e$£i  countries.  The  wound  inflified  by  this  infect  on  the 


flein  thus  naked  is  fo  venomous,  that  the  camel  dies  of  it 
in  lefs  than  eight  days,  fometimes  in  three.  In  winter,  and 
efpecially  after  rutting-time,  which  happens  at  the  end  of 
March,  the  camels  become  lean  and  weak  ;  the  bunch  upon 
their  back  grows  flabby,  and  hangs  down  upon  the  fide, 
nor  does  it  recover  its  plumpnefs  till  fummer.  Camels’ 
milk  is  thick,  undtuous,  and  of  a  laltilh  tafte,  efpecially 
when  the  animals  frequent  paftures  abounding  with  faline 
plants.  They  make  ufe  of  the  hair  for  fluffing  cuffiions, 
and  for  making  ropes,  packthread,  and  felt.  It  may  be 
wrought  into  the  molt  beautiful  camlets,  or  into  the  fineft 
and  lofteft  cloths.  The  camels  with  two  bunches  are  a 
very  uneafy  feat  to  the  perfon  who  mounts  them  ;  their 
trot  is  fo  heavy,  and  even  their  walk  fo  rough,  that  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  molt  violent  (hocks  at  every  ftep. 

When  a  Kalmuc  horde  intends  to  remove  in  fearch  of 
frefh  pafture,  which  in  fummer  neceflarily  happens  every 
four,  fix,  or  eight,  days,  people  are  in  the  firft  place  dif- 
patched  to  reconnoitre  the  belt  place  for  the  khan  or  prince, 
for  the  lama,  and  for  the  huts  containing  the  idols.  Thefe 
begin  the  inarch,  and  are  followed  by  the  whole  troop, 
each  choofing  for  himfelf  the  place  he  thinks  moft  conve¬ 
nient.  The  camel  that  is  loaded  with  the  moft  precious 
furniture  is  decorated  with  little  bells;  the  reft  march  in 
a  ltring  one  behind  another,  and  the  bulls  with  burdens 
are  driven  on  before.  On  thefe  days  the  women  and  girls 
drefs  themfelves  in  their  beft  clothes,  and  lay  on  abun¬ 
dance  of  paint.  They  have  the  charge,  together  with  the 
boys,  of  leading  the  flocks  and  the  beafts  of  burden  ;  and 
on  the  road  they  beguile  the  tediouihefs  of  the  journey 
with  fongs. 

The  Kalmucs  are  fupplied  by  their  flocks  with  milk, 
cheefe,  butter,  and  flefli,  which  are  the  principal  articles 
of  their  food.  With  regard  to  the  laft,  they  are  fo  little 
fqueamifh,  that  they  not  only  eat  the  flefli  of  their  own 
difeafed  cattle,  but  that  of  almoft  every  fort  of  wild  beaft; 
and  the  poor  will  even  feed  upon  carrion.  They  eat,  how¬ 
ever,  the  roots  and  ftalks  of  many  plants  ;  fucli  as  the  bul¬ 
bous-rooted  chervil  and  dandelion,  &c.  which  they  ule 
both  boiled  and  raw.  Their  ordinary  drink  is  the  milk  of 
mares  or  cows  ;  but  the  former  is  for  feveral  reafons  pre¬ 
ferred  :  this,  when  frefli,  has  indeed  a  very  difagreeable 
tafte  of  garlic  ;  but,  befides  that  it  is  much  thinner  than 
cows’  milk,  it  takes  as  it  grows  four  a  very  agreeable  vi¬ 
nous  flavour  ;  it  yields  neither  cream  nor  curd,  but  fur- 
nilhes  a  very  wholefome  refrefliing  beverage,  which  fenfi- 
bly  inebriates  when  taken  to  excefs.  They  never  make 
ufe  of  new  milk,  and  ftill  lefs  of  milk  or  of  water  that  has 
not  been  boiled.  Their  milk  is  boiled  as  loon  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  animal ;  when  cold,  it  is  poured  into  a 
large  leathern  bag,  in  which  there  remains  as  much  of 
the  old  milk  as  is  fufficient  to  turn  the  new  quantity  four, 
for  they  never  think  of  cleanfing  thefe  bags;  and,  as  the 
inlide  is  lined  with  a  cruft  depofited  by  the  cafeous  part  of 
the  milk  and  other  impurities,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  a 
naufeous  fmell  muft  exhale  from  them.  But  this  is  pre- 
cilely  the  circumftance  in  which  the  fecret  confifts  of  com¬ 
municating  to  the  milk  a  vinous  fermentation.  In  fum¬ 
mer,  and  as  often  as  the  Kalmucs  procure  much  fnilk 
from  their  flocks,  they  never  fail  to  intoxicate  themfelves 
continually  with  the  fpirituous  liquor  which  they  know 
how  to  diltil  from  it.  Mares’  milk  is  the  moft  ipirituous  ; 
and  the  quantity  meant  to  be  diftilled  remains  twenty-four 
hours  in  fummer,  and  three  or  four  days  in  winter,  in  thofe 
corrupted  bags  we  mentioned,  to  prepare  it  for  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The- cream  is  left,  but  the  butter  which  forms  at 
top  is  taken  off  and  referved  for  other  purpofes.  Cows’ 
milk  yields  one-thirtieth  part,  and  mares’  milk  one-fif¬ 
teenth  part,  of  fpirit.  This  liquor  is  limpid  and  very  wa¬ 
tery,  and  confequently  does  not  take  fire,  but  is  capable 
of  being  long  kept  in  glafs  bottles.  The  rich  Kalmucs  in- 
creafe  its  ftrength  by  a  fecond  diftillation.  Thefe  people 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  tea  and  tobacco.  The  former  is 
fo  dear,  as  it  comes  to  them  from  China  by  the  way  of 
Ruffia,  that  the  poor  people  fupply  its  place  with  various 
i  -  wild 
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-wild  plants ;  fuch  as  a  fpecies  of  liquorice,  the  feed  of  the 
fnarp-leaved  dock,  the  roots  of  wild  angelica,  and  the  feed 
of  the  Tartarian  maple. 

The  Kalmucs  are  excellent  horfeman.  Their  arms  are 
lances,  bows  and  arrows,  poniards,  and  crooked  fabres, 
though  the  rich  have  fire-arms.  They  wear,  when  at  war, 
coats  of  mail,  which  colt  fifty  horfes  ;  and  their  helmets 
are  gilded  at  top.  They  are  fond  of  falconry,  and  hunt¬ 
ing  of  all  forts  is  their  principal  amufement.  Their  paf- 
fion  for  play,  efpecially  with  thofe  who  play  cards,  is  car¬ 
ried  to  as  great  excefs  among  them  as  in  any  other  nation. 
The  greater  part  of  their  time  is  fpent  in  diverfions  ;  and, 
however  miferable  their  manner  of  life  may  teem  to  us, 
they  are  perfectly  happy  with  it.  They  cannot  endure  for 
any  time  the  air  of  a  clofe  room  ;  and  think  our  cultom 
of  living  in  houfes  infupportable.  The  greatelt  part  of 
them,  notwithllanding  of  the  apparent  unhealthinefs  of 
their  way  of  life,  arrive  at  a  vigorous  old  age  ;  their  dif- 
eafes  are  neither  frequent  nor  dangerous.  Men  of  eighty 
ora  hundred  years  old  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  at  that  age 
they  can  itill  very  well  endure  the  exercife  of  riding.  Sim¬ 
ple  food,  the  free  air  which  they  conftantly  breathe,  con¬ 
tinual  exercife  without  fevere  labour,  and  a  mind  free  from 
care,  are  the  natural  caufes  of  their  health  and  longevity. 

KA1/MUNZ,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of 
Neuburg,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Vilz  and  the  Nab  :  four¬ 
teen  miles  north-ealt  of  Dietfurt,  and  twelve  north-north- 
weft  of  Ratilbon. 

KAL'NICK,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Braclaw  :  lixteen  miles  eaft-north-ealt  of  Braclawr. 

KA'LO,  a  town  of  Hungary.  It  is  fortified  with  a 
moat  and  baftions.  In  1680,  it  was  taken  by  the  mal¬ 
contents;  and  retaken  by  the  imperialifts  in  1682.  In 
1703,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  malcontents:  twenty- 
one  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tokay,  and  twenty-five  north  of 
JDebreczyn. 

KALODZI'CTC,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Minlk  :  eighteen  miles  north  of  Minflc. 

KALOM'BA,  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Cumbava.  Lat.  8.9.S.  Ion.  118.  £. 

KALOU'KE,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Celebes.  Lat.  2.  n.S.  Ion.  1 19.  1  3.  E. 

KALSCHARPO'VI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Upha:  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Burgu- 
ruflanlk. 

KAL'SCHING,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bechin  :  feven 
miles  north-weft  of  Crumau. 

KAL'SOE,  one  of  the  Faroer  Iflands. 

KALS'TORFF,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria:  eight 
miles  fouth  of  Hardeberg. 

KALTANPUSUAC'LIAN,  a  town  of  Thibet :  twenty- 
two  miles  eaft  of  Changlaflee. 

KAL'TEBACH,  a  river  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Wolau,  which  runs  into  the  Oder  one  mile  north-eaft 
of  Steinau. 

K  AL'TEN  LENGS'FELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Henneberg:  eleven  miles  north- weft  of  Mei- 
ijungen. 

KAL'TEN  NORD'HEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Henneberg,  on  the  Felder:  feven  miles  north- 
weft  of  Meinungen,  and  twenty-two  north  of  Schweiu- 
furt. 

KAL'TEN  SON'THEIM,  or  Sund'hejm,  a  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  county  of  Henneberg  :  feven  miles  weft 
of  Meinungen. 

KAL'TEN  STEIN'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  margravate  of  Anfpach :  fix  miles  taft-north-eaft  of 
Guzenhaufen. 

KAL'TEN  WER'THEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Henneberg :  twelve  miles  welt-north-well 
of  Meinungen. 

KAL'TENBERG,  a  town  of  Bohemia:  in  Konigin- 
gratz  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Gitfchin. 

KAL'TEN BRUNN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  : 
twenty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Seelburg. 

KAL'TENBRUNN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  prinei- 
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pality  of  Sulzbach  :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Sulzbach, 
and  fix  weft  of  VVeiden. 

KAL'TENSTEIN,  a  town  of  the  bilhopric  of  Paflau  : 
ten  miles  north  of  Paflau. 

KAL'THOF,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland,  near  Konigfberg. 

KALTIOU',  a  river  of  Thibet,  which  pafles  by  Lafla, 
and  runs  into  the  Sanpoo. 

KAL'TNFLEIN,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neifia:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Neifla. 

KALU'A,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Pomerelia  :  eight  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Marienburg. 

KALUA'DA,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Ti¬ 
gris  :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft.  of  Bagdad, 

KALUB'BLUB,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian 
Sea,  near  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Mindanao.  Lat.  6.46.  N. 
Ion .  121 .  32.  E. 

KALU'GA,  a  city  of  Ruflia,  and  capital  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  called  Kalutjkoc,  or  Government  of  Kaluga,  fituatedon 
the  Occa  ;  this  is  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  one 
of  the  molt  populous  between  Cherfon  and  Mofcow  :  39a 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Peter-lburg,  and  540  eaft  of  Warfavv 
Lat.  54.  28.  N.  Ion.  36.2.  E, 

KALUKA'LA,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Angola,  which  joins  the  river  Coanza  near  its  mouth. 

KALVO'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Tavaftland  :  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Tavafthus. 

KAL'UOT,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.21.  N  Ion.  21.  39.  E. 

KA'LUS,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia.  In  the  year 
1672,  the  Tartars  were  defeated  near  this  place:  thirty- 
two  miles  eaft  of  Kaminiecz. 

KALUTS'KOE,  or  Government  of  Kaluga,  a  go¬ 
vernment  of  Ruflia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mofcow,  on  the  eaft  by  the  government  of  Mofi- 
cow  and  Tula,  on  the  fouth  by  Orlovlkoe,  and  on  weft 
by  Smolenlkoe,  about  140  miles  in  length,  and  from  30 
to  90  in  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  diftrifts.  Ka¬ 
luga  is  the  capital.  The  principal  river  is  the  Occa. 

KAM,  adj.  Crooked. — Kam,  in  Erfe,  is  fquinc-eyed, 
and  applied  to  any  thing  awry :  clean  kam  fignifies  crooked, 
athwart,  awry,  crofs  from  the  purpofe.  A-fchembo,  Ital. 
hence  our  Englifh  a-kimbo.  Johnfon. —  Clean  kam  is,  by  vul¬ 
gar  pronunciation,  brought  to  kim-kam. — This  is  clean 
kam  ;  merely  awry.  Skakejpeare. 

KA'MA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  rifes  near  Kai,  in  the 
government  of  Viatka,  and  runs  into  the  Volga  twenty- 
four  miles  below  Kafan. 

KA'MA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the  coaft 
of  Lapland  :  ten  miles  north  of  Suroe. 

KA'MA  DOO'K,  in  Indian  mythology,'  one  of  the 
names  of  the  cow  of  plenty,  which  was  produced  when 
the  Deity  churned  the  ocean. 

KA'MAK,  a  town  of  Turkifh  Armenia,  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  -.  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-vveft  of  Arzingan. 

KAMAKU'RA,  an  ifland  of  Japan,  fituated  near  the 
fouth  coaft  of  Niphon,  fcarcely  more  than  three  miles  in 
circumference;  the  coafts  are  fio  fliarp,  that  a  crane  is  made 
ufe  of  to  raife  the  freight  from  the  boats.  It  is  ufed  as  a 
ftate-prifon. 

KAMAKU'RA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Niphon,  in 
the  gulf  of  Jeddo.  Lat.  35.  10.  N.  Ion.  139.40.  E. 

KAMALADAN',  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Mindanao.  Lat.  7.21.  N.  Ion.  121.E. 

KAMA'LIA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mandingo;  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  partly  Mahome¬ 
tans,  and  partly  Pagans.  Here  Mr.  Park,  being  ill  of  a 
fever,  remained  fome  time  under  the  hofpitable  care  of 
one  of  the  inhabitants.  Lat.  12.40.  N.  Ion.  6.  25.  W. 

KAMA'LIA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bambarra,on  the  Niger:  eighteen  miles  fouth- weft  of  Sego. 

KAMALA'VA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chuiiftan  :  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  weft  of  Toftar. 

KA'MAN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  • 
twenty-feven  miles  north-weft  of  Kaifarieh,  and  no  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Cogni. 
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KAFTAN,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  Sea.  Lat.  27.  35.  N. 

KA'MAN,  a  town  of  Walachia:  fixteen  miies  fiouth- 
■weft  of  Rufei. 

KAM'ARIS,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  : 
twenty-eight  miies  weft  of  Artaki. 

KAM'BALA,  mountains  of  Thibet,  between  lake  Jam- 
d  to  and  the  Sanpoo  river. 

KAMBAM'BA,  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola, 
on  the  river  Coanza  5  the  chief  trade  is  in  Haves:  180 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Loanda. 

KAMBE'LE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
cran,  on  the  fea-coalt  :  120  miles  fouth  of  Kidge. 

KAM'BERG,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Kaurzim  :  twelve 
miles  fouth  of  Benefchov. 

KA'MEH,  a  province  of  Candahar,  fituated  to  the  welt 
of  Cabul. 

KA'MEH,  a  river  of  Afia,  which  rifes  in  the  Hin- 
doo-kho  Mountain,  and  runs  into  the  Indus  near  Attock: 
fometimes  called  Attock,  and  Cabul. 

KAMEI'NOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Pikov:  twelve  miles  louth-eaft  of  Opogka. 

KAMELEY',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Sennaar  :  fxty 
miles  fouth  of  Gerri. 

KA'MEN,  a  town  of  Warfaw:  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Gnefna. 

KAME'NI,  or  Mega'li-Camme'ni,  a  fmall  ifland  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago  :  three  miles  well  of  Santorini. 
Lat.  36.  30.  N.  Ion.  25.  24..  E. 

KAM'ENITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bechin  :  twenty- 
four  miles  eaft  of  Bechin.  Lat.  4-9.  ai.  N.  Ion.  14.  56.  E. 

KAM'ENITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia:  thirteen  miles  ealt 
of  Iglan. 

KAM'ENIZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz  : 
five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Gitfchin. 

KAM'ENIZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Chrudim  :  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Chrudim. 

KAMEN'KA,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolik:  120  miles  eaft  of  Enifeilk. 

KAMEN'KA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the 
Tungufka  in  lat.  58.  21.  N.  Ion.  96.  E. 

KAMEN'KA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the 
Lena  near  Derbinlkoi. 

KAMENOGORSKA'IA,  a  fortrefs  o£  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Kolivan,  on  the  Irtifch:  168  miles  fouth- 
louth-weft  of  Biilk. 

KAM'ENOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Ochotlk,  at  the  northern  part  of  the  Penzinlkaia  Gulf, 
containing  about  four  hundred  inhabitants:  fixteen  miles 
fouth  of  Oklanik. 

KAMENSCH'NA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigin¬ 
gratz  :  fix  miles  north  of  Geyerfberg. 

KA  MENSKA'I  A,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Tartary,  in  the 
country  of  the  Cofacs,  on  the  Donetz:  112  miles  north  of 
Azoph. 

KAMENSKA'IA,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga:  forty-four  miies  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Tzaritzin. 

KAMEN'SKOI,  a  toum  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel:  124  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kola. 

KAMEN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Ekaterinburg,  on  the  Ifet:  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Eka¬ 
terinburg. 

KA'MER,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bolellau :  three  miles 
fouth  of  Nimes. 

KAMERAN',  an  illand  in  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  coaft 
of  Arabia,  governed  by  a  dola,  under  the  dola  of  Loheia  ; 
the  foil  is  fertile,  and  there  is  a  good  harbour,  where  vef- 
lels  call  for  refrefhments  in  their  voyage  from  the  Indies 
to  Jidda.  Lat.  15.  6.  N.  Ion.  42.  25.  E. 

KAMERl'E,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  :  forty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Saade. 

KAMERI'NA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Czyrkafy. 

KAM'ERITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bechin;  fixteen 
miles  north  of  Filtritz. 
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KA'METS,/i  The  point  in  Hebrew  which  anfwers  to  a. 

KAM'ERYK,  a  town  of  Holland:  feven  miles  weft  of 
Utrecht. 

KAMES.  See  Home  (Henry),  vol.x.  p.25i. 

KA'MI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
twenty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Jeddo. 

KAMIA'BA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Mandingo.  Lat.  12. 
32.  N.  Ion.  6.  1 5.  V/. 

KAMI  AMACON'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Jemarrow.  Lat.  12.  48.  N. 

KA'MIEN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia:  thirty -four  miles  north  of  Lucko. 

KA'MIEN,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  :  (ixty-four  miles  eaft  of  Lida. 

KAMIENIEC',  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Brzefc:  fixteen  miles  north- north-eaft  of  Brzelc. 

K  AMIENT'SCHIK,  a  town  of  Warfaw:  thirty-fix 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Warfaw. 

KAMIFSHE'LER,  a  town  of  Circaffia,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Black  Sea  :  eight  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Mamak. 

ICAMINEC'ZE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Kiev:  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Biaiacerkiew. 

KAMINIEC',  a  town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  and  capital 
of  the  palatinate  of  Podolia,  with  a  caltle  built  on  a  rock, 
but  more  beholden  to  nature  than  art  for  its  llrength. 
However,  it  is  one  of  the  belt  fortifications  in  Poland.  A 
little  below  it  runs  the  river  Smetricz,  which  falls  into 
the  Dniefter.  A  popifir  and  an  Armenian  bifhop,  and  a 
caftelar.,  refide  in  this  city  ;  and  a  court  of  jufrice  and 
provincial  diet  are  alfo  held  here.  This  epilcopal  fee  was 
founded  in  the  year  1375.  Here  is  alfo  a  college,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Jefuits.  In  1651,  the  Cofacs 
laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  of  Kaminiec,  but  without  fuccefs; 
in  1672  the  Turks  obliged  it  to  furrender,  and  held  it  till 
the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  which  was  concluded  in  1699. 
The  whole  province  is  fometimes  called  Kaminiec.  It  is 
100  miles  weft  of  Braclaw,  and  120  fouth-eaft  of  Lemberg. 
Lat.  48.  53.  N.  Ion.  26.  45.  E. 

KAMION'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia:  forty- 
eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Zytomiers. 

KA'MIR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Larif- 
tan  :  fixty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Lar. 

KAMISCHEV'KA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  joins  the 
Derkul  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Bielovodlk. 

KAMISCHIN',  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga  :  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Saratov. 

KAMITNIC'ZA,  a  town  of  Poland-,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Braclaw,  near  the  Dniefter :  fifty-four  miles  fouth  of 
Braclaw. 

KAM'ITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Ngiffie  :  two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Patfchkau. 

KAMITS'KI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximoj 
twenty-eight  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Kokura. 

KAM'LAC,  a  river  of  Swabia,  which  joins  the  Mindei 
two  miles  north- north,  weft  of  Burgau. 

KAM'LACH,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  lordflrip 
of  Mindelheim.  Here  the  royalifts  under  the  prince  of 
Conde  were  defeated  by  the  republicans  in  Augult  1796  : 
four  miles  weft  of  Mindelheim. 

KAMMAGO'J  A,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Quoja. 

KAM'MAH,  a  town  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  a  diftrift, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Birmah,  on  the  Irawaddy  ;  with  a  large 
trade  in  teak-timber,  conveyed  from  hence  to  Rangoon. 
It  is  fifteen  miles  north  of  Prome. 

KAMMERSWAL'DA,  or  Cammerswal'da,  a  town 
of  Saxor.v  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Freyberg. 

KAM'NE.  See  Stein. 

KAM'NIG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Neilfe:  eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Patlchkau. 

KAM'NIK,  a  town  of  Croatia :  fix  miles  north  of  Creutz. 

KAMNI'KA  KIA'MEN,  a  poll  of  Chinefe  Tartary  : 
thirty  miles  fouth  of  Marguen. 

KAM'NITZ,  or  Chem'nitz,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
Leitmeritz ;  the  manufacture  of  ftockings  forms  the  prin¬ 
cipal  trade  of  the  place  :  twenty-one  miles  north-north- 
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eaft  Leitmeritz,  and  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Drefden. 
Lat.  50.  47.  N.  Ion.  14.  32.  E. 

KAM'NITZBACH,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which  runs 
into  the  Elbe  feven  miles  fouth  of  Tetfchen. 

KA'MO,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Sado. 

KAMOE'TER,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea. 
Lat.  6.  30.  S.  Ion.  13a.  5.  E. 

KAMOSEBRO'ICK,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Samland,  on  the  bank  of  the  Pregel,  oppofite  Inlterburg. 

KAMOURAS'K AS,  a  town  of  Canada,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  St.  Laurence.  Lat.  47.  33.  N.  Ion.  69.40.  W. 

KAMP,  a  river  of  Auftria,  which  riles  on  the  borders 
of  Bohemia  eight  miles  weft:  of  Weftra,  and  runs  into  the 
Zwetl  at  Zwetl. 

KA1VPPL.  See  Cham,  vol.  iv. 

K AMSCHEV'SKA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Ekaterinburg,  on  the  Ifet :  fifty-two  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Ekaterinburg. 

KAMS'CHLOV,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Ekaterinburg  :  fifty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Ekaterinburg. 

KAM'SIN,/.  The  name  of  a  hot  foutherly  wind  com¬ 
mon  in  Egypt,  of  which  we  find  the  following  defcription 
in  M.  Volney’s  Travels.  Thefe  winds,  lays  he,  are 
known  in  Egypt  by  the  general  name  of  winds  of fifty  days-, 
not  that  they  laft  fifty  days  without  intermiflion,  but  be- 
caufe  they  prevail  more  frequently  in  the  fifty  days  pre¬ 
ceding  and  following  the  equinox.  Travellers  have  men¬ 
tioned  them  under  the  denomination  of  poifonous  winds,  or, 
more  correfitly,  hot  winds'  of  the  defert.  Such  in  fact  is  their 
quality  ;  and  their  heat  is  fometimes  fo  exceflive,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  its  violence  without  having 
experienced  it ;  but  it  may  be  compared  to  the  heat  of  a 
large  oven  at  the  moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.  When 
thefe  wfinds  begin  to  blow,  the  atmofphere  afiumes  an 
alarming  afpeft.  The  Iky,  at  other  times  fo  clear  in  this 
climate,  becomes  dark  and  heavy  ;  the  fun  lofes  his  fplen- 
dour  and  appears  of  a  violet  colour;  the  air  is  not  cloudy, 
but  grey  and  thick,  and  is  in  faft  filled  with  an  extremely 
fubtile  dull,  which  penetrates  everywhere.  This  wind, 
always  light  and  rapid,  is  not  at  firft  remarkably  hot,  but 
it  increafes  in  heat  in  proportion  as  it  continues.  All  ani¬ 
mated  bodies  foon  difcoveritby  the  change  it  produces  in 
them.  The  lungs,  which  a  too-rarefied  air  no  longer  ex¬ 
pands,  are  contracted,  and  become  painful.  Refpiration 
is  fliort  and  difficult,  the  fkin  parched  and  dry,  and  the 
body  confumed  by  an  internal  heat.  In  vain  is  recourfe 
had  to  large  draughts  of  water  ;  nothing  can  reftore  per- 
fpiration.  In  vain  is  coolnefs  fought  for;  all  bodies  in 
■which  it  is  ufual  to  find  it  deceive  the  hand  that  touches 
them.  Marble,  iron,  water,  notwithftanding  the  fun  no 
longer  appears,  are  hot.  The  ftreets  are  defected,  and  the 
dead  filence  of  night  reigns  everywhere.  The  inhabitants 
of  towns  and  villages  fliut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes, 
and  thofe  of  the  defert  in  their  teflts  or  in  wells  dug  in 
the  earth,  where  they  wait  the  termination  of  this  deftruc- 
tive  heat.  It  ufually  lafts  three  days,  but  if  it  exceeds  that 
time  it  becomes  infupportable.  Woe  to  the  traveller  whom 
this  wind  furprifes  remote  from  (belter:  he  mull  fuffer  all 
its  horrible  efieCls,  which  fometimes  are  mortal.  The  dan¬ 
ger  is  moil  imminent  when  it  blows  in  fqualls  ;  for  then 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind  increafes  the  heat  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  to  caufe  fudden  death.  This  death  is  a  real  fuffocation  5 
the  lungs  being  empty  are  convulfed,  the  circulation  is 
dilordered,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  driven  by  the 
heart  towards  the  head  and  bread  ;  whence  the  hasmorrha- 
gy  at  the  nofe  and  mouth  which  happens  after  death. 
This  wind  is  efpecially  deftrudlive  to  perfons  of  a  pletho¬ 
ric  habit,  and  thofe  in  whom  fatigue  has  deftroyed  the  tone 
of  the  mufcles  and  the  vefiels.  The  corpfe  remains  a  long 
time  warm,  fwells,  turns  blue,  and  foon  becomes  putrid. 
Thefe  accidents  are  to  be  avoided  by  flopping  the  nofe  and 
mouth  with  handkerchiefs;  and  on  this  occafion  the  camels 
inltinClively  bury  their  nofes  in  the  land,  and  keep  them 
there  till  the  fquall  is  over.  Another  quality  of  this  wind 
is  its  extreme  aridity,  which  is  fuch,  that  water  fprinkled 
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on  the  floor  evaporates  in  a  few  minutes.  By  this  extreme 
drynefs  it  withers  and  drips  all  the  plants  ;  and,  by  exhal¬ 
ing  too  fuddenly  the  emanations  from  animal  bodies,  crifps 
the  (kin,  clofes  the  pores,  and  caufes  that  feverifh  heat 
which  is  the  conftant  effeftof  fupprefled  perfpiration. 

Captain  Wallh,  in  his  Journal  of  the  Campaign  in 
Egypt,  has  given  us  one  fatal  inftance  of  the  effect  of  this 
wind,  which  happened  under  his  own  eye:  “  On  the  23d 
of  May,  we  experienced  the  very  difagreeable  effects  of 
the  kamfin  or  firocco  wind,  which  blew  violently,  and 
was  indeed  fo  fuffocating  as  to  make  refpiration  very  dif¬ 
ficult.  At  the  camp  near  Alexandria,  which  was  altnoft 
furrounded  by  water,  the  thermometer  role  to  990  in  the 
(hade  ;  at  Algam  it  was  at  1090,  and  1200  where  not 
(haded.  An  Arab  fell  dead  in  the  market-place  at  gene¬ 
ral  Coote’s  encampment, and  a  camel  fhared  the  lame  fate  at 
Algam.”  We  have  given  leveral  interelling  particulars  from 
Denon’s  account,  under  our  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  384. 

KAMTSCIIAT'KA,  a  peninfula  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Irkutlk,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ochotlk,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Sea  of  Ochotlk  and 
the  Penzinlkoe  Gulf;  about  fix  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  from  thirty  to  tw'O  hundred  in  breadth.  This  penin¬ 
fula  was  not  dilcovered  by  the  Ruffians  before  the  end  of 
the  laft  century.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  lome  of 
that  nation  had  vifited  Kamtfchatka  before  the  time  above- 
mentioned  ;  for,  when  Volodomir  Atlafl’ofF  entered  upon 
the  conquell  of  this  peninlula  in  1697,  he  found  that  the 
inhabitants  had  already  feme  knowledge  of  the  Ruffians. 
A  common  tradition  as  yet  prevails  among  them,  that,  long 
before  the  expedition  of  Atlafloff,  one  Feodotoff  and  his 
companions  had  refided  among  them,  and  had  intermarried 
with  the  natives  ;  and  they  Hill  (how  the  place  where  the 
Ruffian  habitations  flood.  None  of  the  Ruffians  remained 
when  Atlafloff  firft  vifited  Kamtfchatka.  They  are  find 
to  have  been  held  in  great  veneration,  and  almoft  deified 
by  the  natives  ;  who  at  firft  imagined  that  no  human  power 
could  hurt  them,  until  they  quarrelled  among  themfelves, 
and  the  blood  was  feen  to  flow  from  the  wounds  which 
they  gave  each  other  ;  foon  after  which,  upon  a  feparation 
taking  place,  they  were  all  killed  by  the  natives.  Thele 
Ruffians  were  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  a  (hip’s  crew 
who  had  failed  quite  round  the  north-eaftern  promontory 
of  Afia  called  Tfchakutjkoi  No/s.  The  account  we  have  of 
this  voyage  is  as  follows  :  In  1648,  feven  kotches  or  vef- 
fels  failed  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kovyma,  or  Koly¬ 
ma,  lying  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  in  about  720  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  1 730  or  1740  eaft  longitude  from  Ferro,  in  or¬ 
der  to  penetrate  into  the  Eaftern  Ocean.  Four  of  thefe 
were  never  more  heard  of ;  the  remaining  three  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Simon  Defhneff,  Gerafim  Ankudinoff,  two 
chiefs  of  the  Cofacs,  and  Feodotoff  Alexeef,  head  of  the 
Promyfhlenics,  or  wandering  Ruffians,  who  occafionally 
vifited  Siberia.  Each  veffel  was  probably  manned  with 
about  thirty  perfons.  They  met  with  no  obftrubcions  from, 
the  ice  ;  but  Ankudinoff’s  veffel  was  wrecked  on  the  pro¬ 
montory  above-mentioned,  and  the  crew  were  diilributed 
on-board  the  two  remaining  vefiels.  Thefe  two  foon  after 
loft  fight  of  each  other,  and  never  afterwards  rejoined. 
Defhneff  was  driven  about  by  tempeftuous  winds  till  Oc¬ 
tober,  when,  he  was  lhipwrecked  on  the  northern  part  of 
Kamtfchatka.  Here  he  was  informed  by  a  woman  of  Ya- 
kutfk,  that  Feodotoff  and  Gerafim  had  died  of  the  feurvy  ; 
that  part  of  the  crew  had  been  (lain  ;  and  that  a  few  had 
efcaped  in  fmall  veffels,  wdio  had  never  afterwards  been 
heard  of :  and  thefe  were  probably  the  people  who,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  fettled  among  the  Kamtfchatkans. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  neither  nume¬ 
rous  nor  warlike,  it  required  no  great  force  to  fubdue  them ; 
and  in  1711  the  whole  peninfula  was  finally  reduced  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Ruffians.  Forfome  years  this  ac.qui- 
fition  was  of  a  very  little  confequence  to  the  crown,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  fmall  tribute  of  furs  exafled  front  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  Ruffians  indeed  occafionally  hunted,  in  this 
peninfula,  foxes,  wolves,  ermines,  fables,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals,. 
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mals,  wliofe  (kins  form  an  extenfive  article  of  commerce 
among  the  eaftern  nations.  But  the  fur-trade  carried  on 
from  thence  was  very  inconfiderable,  until  the  iflands  in 
the  Sea  of  Kamtfchatka,  particularly  the  Fox-iflands,  (fee 
vol.  ii.  p.  63,)  were  difcovered  ;  fince  which  time  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  furs  brought  from  thefe  illands  have  greatly  in- 
creafed  the  trade  of  Kamtfchatka,  and  rendered  it  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  Ruffian  commerce. 

Capt.  King,  who  vifited  Kamtfchatka  in  1779,  gives  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  country,  from  which  the  following  is  partly 
extra  fled.  Its  fouthern  extremity  is  Cape  Lopatka,  a  word 
fignifying  the  blade-bone  of  a  man,  and  is  fo- called  from 
its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  it.  The  fliape  of  the  whole 
pen  in  Tula  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  fhoe,  widening  from  the 
toe  (which  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  Cape  Lopatka)  toward 
the  middle,  and  narrowing  again  toward  the  heel,  a  neck 
of  land  connecting  it  with  the  continent.  A  chain  of  high 
mountains  (Ketches  the  whole  length  of  the  country  from 
north  to  fouth,  dividing  it  nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  from 
whence  a  great  number  of  rivers  take  their  rife,  and  empty 
themfel ves  on  each  fide  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Sea 
of  Ochotfk.  The  foil  was  barren,  with  not  the  fmallefl  fpot 
of  ground  that  refembled  what  is  called  in  England  a  good 
green  turf ;  or  that  feemed  as  if  it  could  be  turned  to  any 
advantage,  either  in  the  way  of  pafturage  or  other  mode  of 
cultivation.  The  face  of  the  country  in  general  was  thinly 
covered  with  ftunted  trees,  having  a  bottom  of  mofs,  mix¬ 
ed  with  low  weak  heath.  The  whole  bore  a  more  ftriking 
refemblance  to  Newfoundland  than  to  any  other  part  of 
the  world  I  had  ever  feen.  It  muft,  however,  be  obferved, 
that  I  faw  at  Paratounca  three  or  four  flacks  of  l'vveet  and 
very  fine  looking  hay  ;  and  major  Behm  informed  me,  that 
many  parts  of  the  peninfula,  particularly  the  banks  of  the 
river  Kamtfchatka,  and  the  Biftraia,  produce  grafs  of 
great  height  and  Itrength,  which  they  cut  twice  in  the 
iummer  ;  and  that  the  hay  is  of  a  fucculent  quality,  and 
particularly  well  adapted  to  the  fattening  of  cattle.  It  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  feverity  of  the  climate  muft  be 
in  the  due  proportion  to  the  general  fterility  of  the  foil, 
of  which  it  is  probably  the  caufe.  The  firit  time  he  faw 
this  country  was  in  the  beginning  of  May  1779,  when  the 
whole  face  of  it  was  covered  with  fnow  from  fix  to  eight 
leet  deep.  On  the  15th  of  June,  the  thermometer  had  ne¬ 
ver  rifen  higher  than  58°,  nor  the  barometer  than  300  4'. 
The  winds  blew  almoft  invariably  from  the  eaftward  dur¬ 
ing  our  flay,  and  the  fouth-eaft  was  more  prevalent  than 
any  other.  On  our  return,  the  24th  of  Auguft,  the  foli¬ 
age  of  the  trees,  and  all  other  forts  of  vegetation,  feemed 
to  be  in  the  utmoft  Hate  of  perfection.  For  the  remainder 
of  this  month,  and  through  September,  the  weather  was 
very  changeable,  but  in  no  refpeCt  fevere.  But  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  OCtober  the  tops  of  the  hills  were  again  cover¬ 
ed  with  new-fallen  lnow,  the  wind  continuing  welterly. 

In  computing  the  feafons,  the  fpring  ought  certainly  not 
to  be  taken  into  the  account.  From  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  middle  of  September,  may  be  properly  faid  to  con- 
ftitute  the  Jammer.  October  may  be  conlidered  as  an  au¬ 
tumnal  month ;  from  thence,  till  the  middle  of  June,  it  is 
perfeCl  winter. 

From  Lefleps’s  “  Travels  in  Kamtfchatka,”  during  the 
years  1787  and  1788,  it  appears  that  the  Ruffian  govern¬ 
ment  had  begun  to  pay  lome  attention  to  theobfcure  na¬ 
tives  of  this  forlorn  trad,  in  order  to  (how  them  what  might 
be  effected,  even  there,  by  luitable  exertions.  It  is  a  pleating 
miniature  that  relieves  the  eye  on  fo  blank  a  ground,  but 
Teems  to  have  had  no  effect  on  the  torpid  minds  to  which  it 
was  exhibited.  “In  our  way  to  Milkovai'a-Derevna,  other- 
wife  called  the  village  of  Milkoff,”  fays  Mr.  Leifeps,  “  we 
pafled  a  tolerably-large  field  inclofed  with  pilifades;  and 
farther  on  a  zaimka,  that  is,  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  labourers. 
Thefe  labourers  were  Cofacs,  or  Ruffian  foldiers,  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  land  on  government-account.  They 
had  eighty  horfes  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  which  equally 
an  Twer  the  purpofes  of  induftry,  and  of  the  ftud  eltablifhed 
,tn  this  place  for  the  propagation  of  animals  fo  ufeful  and 
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fo  fcarce  in  the  peninfula.  About  five  hundred  yards 
from  this  hamlet,  which  is  called  Ifchigatchi,  upon  an 
arm  of  the  Kamtfchatka,  is  a  water-mill  built  of  wood, 
but  not  very  large.  No  ufe  could  at  prefent  be  made  of 
it.  The  fwell  of  water  had  been  fo  great  as  to  overflow 
the  (luice,  and  to  fpread  itfelf  over  a  part  of  the  plain 
where  it  was  frozen.  The  foil  appeared  to  be  good,  and 
the  country  round  it  to  be  very  pleafant.  I  queftioned 
the  Cofacs  upon  the  productions  of  their  'canton,  where  I 
conceived  every  fpecies  of  corn  might  be  cultivated  with 
fuccefs.  They  told  me  that  their  la  ft  harveit  had,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  furpafled  their  hopes,  and  was 
not  inferior  to  the  finelt  harvefts  in  Rufiia  :  fwo  pounds 
of  corn  had  produced  ten. 

“  Arrived  at  Milkoff,  I  was  aftonifhed  no  longer  to  fee 
either  Kamtfchadales  or  Cofacs,  but  an  interelting  colo¬ 
ny  of  peafants  whofe  features  and  addrefs  told  me  they 
were  not  a  mixed  breed.  This  colony  was  felecled  in 
1743,  partly  in  Rufiia  and  partly  in  Siberia,  among  the  pri¬ 
mitive  inhabitants,  that  is,  among  the  hu(bandmen.  The 
view  of  adminiftration,  in  fending  them  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  was,  that  they  might  clear  the  land  and  make  expe¬ 
riments  in  agriculture  ;  hoping  that  their  example  and 
fuccefs  would  inftruCl  and  encourage  the  indigenes,  and 
induce  them  to  employ  their  labours  in  this  advantageous 
and  neceflary  art.  Unfortunately  their  extreme  indo¬ 
lence,  which  I  have  already  deferibed,  little  correfponded 
with  the  wife  intentions  of  government;  and  fo  far  are 
they  from  pretending  to  any  rivalfhip,  that  they  have  ne¬ 
ver  derived  the  fmallefl  advantage  from  the  examples  that 
are  before  their  eyes.  This  extreme  fluggi!hne(s  of  the 
natives  is  the  more  painful  to  an  obferver,  as  he  cannot 
but  admire  the  induftry  of  thefe  aCtive  emigrants,  whofe 
labours  have  been  attended  with  fuch  beneficial  effeCls. 
Their  habitations,  fituated  upon  the  Kamtfchatka,  feem 
to  fhow  that  they  live  at  their  eafe.  Their  cattle  thrive 
well  from  the  great  care  they  take  of  them.  I  obferved 
alfo  that  thefe  peafants  had  in  general  very  much  the  air 
of  being  contented  with  their  (ituation.  Their  labour  is 
profitable,  and  not  exceffive.  Every  man  ploughs  and  fows 
his  field  ;  and,  having  only  his  capitation  to  pay,  he  reaps 
abundantly  the  fruit  of  his  exertions,  which  a  fertile  foil 
repays  him  with  ulury.  I  am  convinced  that  greater  ad¬ 
vantages  might  be  derived  from  this  fource,  if  the  culti¬ 
vators  were  more  numerous.  The  liarvefl  confifls  chiefly 
of  rye,,  and  a  very  finall  quantity  of  barley.  This  colony 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  chace.  Government  extend¬ 
ed  its  cares  fo  far  as  to  prohibit  it,  that  their  labours  might 
be  wholly  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  that  nothing  might 
divert  their  attention.  The  prohibition  however,  I  could 
perceive,  was  not  very  fcrupuloufiy  obferved.  Their  chief 
is  a  flarojlc,  appointed  by  adminiftration,  and  felelted  from 
the  old  men  of  the  village,  as  the  name  implies.  His  bu- 
finefs  is  to  infpeft  the  progrefs  of  agriculture  ;  to  prefide 
over  their  feed-time  and  their  harveft,  to  fix  the  precife 
period  when  they  are  to  take  place ;  in  Ihort,  to  flimulate 
the  negligence,  or  encourage  the  zeal,  of  the  labourers, 
and  particularly  to  maintain  the  fpirit  of  the  eftablifhment, 
and  a  good  underfeanding  among  them.” 

Many  traces  of  volcanoes  have  been  obferved  in  this 
peninfula;  and  there  are  fome  mountains  which  are  in  a 
burning  Hate  at  prefent.  The  moll  confiderable  of  thefe 
is  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  peninfula.  In  1762,  a 
great  noife  was  heard  ifiuing  from  the  infide  of  that 
mountain,  and  flames  of  fire  were  feen  to  burft  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts.  Thefe  flames  were  immediately  lucceeded 
by  a  large  flream  of  melted  fhow  water,  which  flowed 
into  the  neighbouring  valley,  and  drowned  two  natives 
who  were  there  on  a  hunting-party.  The  afhes  and  burn¬ 
ing  matters  thrown  from  the  mountain  were  fpread  over 
a  furface  of  150  miles.  In  1767  was  another  difeharge, 
but  lefs  confiderable  ;  fince  that  year  no  flames  have  been 
feen  ;  but  the  mountain  emits  a  conflant  fmoke.  An 
earthquake  happened  here  about  twenty  years  ago,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  defcription  by  an  eye-witnefs, 
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ftf.  Sauer,  wlio  accompanied  commodore  Billings  on  a 
voyage  of  difcovery,  by  command  of  the  late  emprefs  of 
Ruftia.  “On  the  nth  of  Augbft,  1791,  in  the  harbour 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  I  obferved  a  number  of  fwallows 
flying  about,  apparently  much  frightened.  They  were 
red-breafted,  a  fpecies  never  remembered  to  have  been  feen 
here;  and  the  inhabitants  immediately  predicted  fome  re¬ 
markable  event.  The  next  morning  about  five  o’clock, 
vre  were  alarmed  by  a  violent  Ihock  of  an  earthquake, 
preceded  by  a  rumbling  noife,  little  fhort  of  thunder. 
The  motion  of  the  earth  was  undulatory  for  nearly  the 
fpace  of  a  minute.  I  was  dreffing  myfelf,  and  was  thrown 
down,  which  induced  me  to  get  out  of  the  houfe  as  quickly 
as  pofiible.  The  water  in  the  bay  was  agitated  like  a 
boiling  cauldron.  The  Ihock  came  from  the  north-eaft, 
and  appeared  to  me  to  continue  upwards  of  two  minutes; 
but  other  gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that  it  did  not  fall 
more  than  one.  A  failor,  one  of  the  watchmen  on-board 
the  Ihip,  was  thrown  out  of  his  hammock.  At  Para- 
tounca  it  was  more  violent  ;  the  earth  opened  in  many 
places,  and  water  and  fand  were  thrown  up  to  a  confider- 
abie  height;  all  the  buildings  in  the  village  were  more  or 
lefs  damaged  ;  one  balagan  was  thrown  down;  fome -of 
the  ovens  (the  only  brick-work  about  the  buildings)  were 
alfo  lhaken  in. ;  and  all  the  paintings,  &c.  in  the  church, 
except  captain  Clerke’s  efcutcheon,  were  thrown  from 
their  faftenings.  At  Niznei  Kamtfchatka  the  inhabitants 
were  extremely  terrified  ;  nor  could  they  explain  whether 
the  noife  or  the  (hock  preceded.  The  fituation  of  the  town 
is  on  a  neck  of  land  formed  by  the  difcharge  of  the  Ra- 
duga,  a  conliderable  river,  into  the  Kamtfchatka;  the  bed 
of  the  former  was  dry,  and  the  inhabitants  ran  acrofs 
it  towards  the  mountains.  They,  as  well  as  the  cattle, 
were  thrown  down;  and  the  continuance  of  the  trembling 
was,  according  to  their  account,  near  an  hour;  the  earth 
opened  in  many  places,  and  funk  conliderably  in  fome.  The 
volcano  Klutflieflkoi  emitted  a  vail  column  of  black  l’moke; 
a  noife  like  thunder  feemed  to  iffue  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  ;  the  bells  of  the  two  churches  rang  violently  ; 
and  the  howling  of  the  dogs,  and  fcreams  of  the  people, 
furpafled  all  description,  for  the  latter  expected  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  fee  the  complete  deftru<5lion  of  the  town.  But, 
when  the  Ihock  was  over,  the  loll  water  of  the  river  re¬ 
fumed  its  former  channel,  and  the  inhabitants  returned  to 
their  dwellings.  Not  a  fingle  brick  chimney  or  oven 
was  left  Handing.  The  altar  of  one  of  the  churches  was 
feparated  from  it  about  a  foot,  inclining  a  contrary  way; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  balagans  were  thrown  down. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  burning  mountain  only  heard  the  noife,  and 
did  not  feel  the  Ihock  ;  nor  did  it  crofs  the  mountains  to 
the  wellern  Ihores  of  the  peninfula.” 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  captain  King.  “  Of 
the  trees  which  fell  under  our  notice,  the  principal  are 
the  birch,  the  poplar,  the  elder,  (with  the  bark  of  which 
they  Itain  their  leather,)  many  fpecies  of  the  willow,  but 
all  fmall,  and  two  forts  of  dwqrfifh  pines  or  cedar;  one  of 
thefe  grows  upoli  the  coaft,  creeping  along  the  ground, 
and  feldom  exceeds  two  feet  in  height.  It  was  of  this 
fort  we  made  our  effence  for  beer,  and  found  it  excellent 
for  the  purpofe.  The  birch  was  by  far  the  molt  common 
tree  we  faw ;  and  of  this  we  remarked  three  forts;  two  of 
them  fit  for  timber,  and  differing  only  in  the  texture  and  co¬ 
lour  of  tliebark ;  the  third,  of  a  dwarfifh  kind.  Of  the  fhrub 
kind,  as  bark,  juniper,  the  mountain-afli,  wild  rofe-trees, 
.and  rafpberry-bufhes,  the  country  produces  great  abun¬ 
dance;  together  with  a  variety  of  berries;  blue-berries  of 
two  forts,  round  and  oval,  partridge-berries,  cranberries, 
crowberries,  and  black-berries.  Thefe  the  natives  gather 
at  proper  feafons,  and  preferve  by  boiling  them  into  a 
thick  jam,  without  fugar ;  they  make  no  iriconfiderable 
part  of  their  winter  provifions,  and  are  ufed  as  fauce  to 
their  dried  and  fait  fifh  ;  of  which  kind  of  food  they  are 
unqueflionably  excellent  correftives.  They  likewife  eat 
them  by  themfelves,  in  puddings,  and  various  other  ways, 
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and  make  decodtions  of  them  for  their  ordinary  liquor. 
We  met  with  leveral  whoiefoine  vegetables  in  a  wild  Hate, 
and  in  great  quantities,  fuch  as  wild  celery,  angelica, 
chervil,  garlic,  and  onions.  Upon  fome  few'  patches  of 
ground,  in  the  valleys,  we  found  excellent  turnips  and 
turnip-radifhes.  There  are  two  plants,  which,  from  the 
great  ule  made  of  them,  merit  a  particular  mention.  The 
firll  is  called  by  the  natives  the  fararme.  The  plant  grows 
wild,  and  in  conliderable  abundance;  the  women  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  colledling  the. roots,  which  are  of  the  bulbous 
kind,  at  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  which  are  afterwards 
dried  in  the  fun,  and  then  laid  up  for  ule.  It  is  ufed  in 
cookery  in  various  ways.  When  roafted  on  embers,  it 
fupplies  the  place  of  bread  bette/than  any  thing  the  coun¬ 
try  affords.  After  being  baked  in  an  oven,  and  pounded, 
it  becomes  an  excellent  fubllitute  for  flour  and  meal  of 
every  fort ;  and  in  this  form  is  mixed  in  all  their  foups, 
and  moil  of  their  other  difhes.  It  is  efteemed  extremely 
nourishing  ;  has  a  pleafant  bitter  tafte,  and  may  be  eaten 
every  day  without  cloying.  We  ufed  to  boil  thefe  roots, 
and  eat  them  as  potatoes,  either  alone,  or  with  our  meat, 
and  found  them  ve’ry  wholefome  and  pleafant.  The  other 
plant  alluded  to  is  called  the  fwect-grafs.  This  plant  was 
formerly  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  cookery  of  mod  of 
the  Kamtfchadale  difhes;  but,  fince  the  Ruffians  got  pof- 
feflion  of  the  country,  it  has  been  almolt  entirely  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  purpofe  of  diflillation.  The  liquor  is  of  the 
ilrength  of  brandy,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  raka . 
Two  pood  (feventy-two  pounds)  of  the  plant  yield  gene¬ 
rally  one  vedro  (twenty-five  pints)  of  raka.  The  nettle, 
as  the  country  produces  neither  hemp  nor  flax,  fupplies 
the  materials  of  which  are  made  their  fifhing-nets  ;  and 
without  which  they  could  not  poffibly  fubfill.  For  this 
purpofe  they  cut  it  down  in  Auguft ;  and,  after  hanging 
it  up  in  bundles  in  the  fhade,  under  their  bailagans,  the 
remainder  of  the  fummer,  treat  it  like  hemp.  They  then 
fpin  it  into  thread  with  their  fingers,  and  twill  it  round  a 
fpindle,  after  which  they  twine  leveral  threads  together, 
according  to  the  different  purpofes  for  which  it  may  be 
defigned. 

“  Though  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  man}'  parts  of 
this  peninfula  would  admit  of  fuch  cultivation  as  might 
contribute  confiderably  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants, 
yet  its  real  riches  muff  always  confifl  in  the  number  of 
wild  animals  it  produces  ;  and  no  labour  can  ever  be  turn¬ 
ed  to  fo  good  an  account  as  what  is  employed  upqn  their 
furrieries.  The  animals,  therefore,  which  fupply  thefe, 
come  next  to  be  confidered  ;  and’  thefe  are  the  common 
fox,  the  float  or  ermine,  the  fable,  the  arflic  fox,  the  va¬ 
rying  hare,  the  mountain-rat  or  earlefs  marmot,  the  weafel, 
the  glutton  or  wolverine,  the  argali  or  wild  fineep,  rein¬ 
deer,  bears,  wolves,  &c.  The  coaft  and  hays  are  fre¬ 
quented  by  almoll  every  kind  of  northern  fea-fo'wl ;  and 
amongll  the  reft  are  the  fea-eagles,  but  not,  as  at  Oona- 
lafka,  in  great  numbers.  The  rivers  inland  (if  I  may 
judge  from  what  I  faw  in  our  journey  fo  Bolcheretfk)  are 
ftored  with  numerous  flocks  of  wild  ducks  of  various  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  in  the  woods  through  which  we  pafted,  were  feen 
eagles  of  a  prodigious  fize  ;  this  country  likewife  affords 
woodcocks,  fnipes,  and  two  forts  of  groufe  or  moor-game. 
Swans  are  alfo  faid  to  be  in  great  plenty.  Fifh  may  be 
confidered  as  the  ftaple  article  of  food  with  which  Provi¬ 
dence  has  fupplied  the  inhabitants  of  this  peninfula;  who, 
in  general,  mult  never  expect  to  draw  any  confiderable 
part  of  their  fuflenance  either  .from  grain  or  cattle.” 

The  prefent  inhabitants  of  Kamtfchatka  are  of  three 
forts:  the  natives,  or  Kamtfchadales ;  the  Ruffians  and 
Ctifacs  ;  and  a  mixture  of  thefe  two  by  marriage.  Mr. 
Steller,  who  refided  forr.e  time  in  this  country,  and  feems 
to  have  taken  great  pains  to  gain  information  on  this 
l’ubjedl,  is  perfuaded  that  the  true  Kamtfchadaies  are  a 
people  of  great  antiquity,  and  have  for  many  age„s  inha¬ 
bited  this  peninfula ;  and  that  they  are  originally  de- 
fcended  from  the  Mungalians,  and  not  either  from  the 
Tongufian  Tartars,  as  fome,  or  the  Japanefe,  as  others,  have 
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imagined.  The  Kamtfchatkans  and  Mungals  alfo  are  both 
of  a  middling  ftature,  fwarthy,  with  black  hair,  broad  face, 
fharp  nole,  eyes  falling  in,  eyebrows  fmall  and  thin,  a 
hanging  belly,  and  (lender  legs  and  arms  ;  they  are  both 
remarkable  for  cowardice,  boalting,  and  llavifhnefs  to 
people  who  ufe  them  hard,  and  for  their  o.bftinacy  and 
contempt  of  thole  who  treat  them  with  gentlenefs.  Al¬ 
though  in  outward  appearance  they  referable  the  other  in¬ 
habitants  of  Siberia,  yet  the  Kamtfchatkans  differ  in  this, 
that  their  faces  are  not  lb  long  as  the  other  Siberians  ; 
their  cheeks  Hand  more  out,  their  teeth  are  thick,  their 
mouth  large,  their  ftature  middling,  and  their  Ihoulders 
broad,  particularly  thofe  people  who  inhabit  the  fea-coaft. 
Both  men  and  women  plait  their  hair  in  two  locks,  bind¬ 
ing  the  ends  with  fmall  ropes.  When  any  hair  ftarts  out, 
they  few  it  with  threads  to  make  it  lie  clofe  ;  by  this 
means  they  have  fuch  a  quantity  of  vermin,  that  they  can 
1'crape  them  off  in  handfuls,  and  they  are  nafty  enough 
even  to  eat  them.  Thofe  that  have  not  natural  hair  fuf- 
ftcient,  wear  falfe  locks,  fometimes  as  much  as  weigh  ten 
pounds,  which  makes  their  head  look  like  a  haycock. 
But  many  of  the  women  wear  now  their  hair,  and  are 
dreffed,  nearly  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  Ruffians,  whofe 
language  is  the  molt  prevalent. 

Thefe  people  are  extremely  ignorant  and  illiterate.  It 
is  very  diverting  to  fee  them  attempt  to  reckon  above  ten  ; 
for,  having  counted  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  they  clafp 
them  together,  which  lignifies  ten  ;  then  they  begin  with 
their  toes,  and  count  to  twenty  ;  after  which  they  are 
quite  confounded,  and  cry,  “Metcha?”  that  is,  Where 
(hall  I  take  more  ?  They  reckon  ten  months  in  the  year, 
iome  of  which  are  longer  and  fome  (liorter ;  for  they  do 
not  divide  them  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  but  by  the 
order  of  particular  occurrences  that  happen  in  thole  re¬ 
gions.  They  commonly  divide  our  year  into  two,  fo  that 
winter  is  one  year,  and  fummer  another;  the  fummer 
year  begins  in  May,  and  the  winter  in  November.  They 
do  not  diftinguilh  the  days  by  any  particular  appellation, 
nor  form  them  into  weeks  or  months,  nor  yet  know  how 
snany  days  in  the  month  or  year. 

Under  the  name  of  ojlrog  is  underftood  every  habitation 
coufifting  of  one  or  more  huts,  all  furrounded  by  an 
earthen  wall  or  palifado.  The  huts  are  built  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  They  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth  about  five 
feet  deep,  the  breadth  and  length  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  people  defigned  to  live  in  it.  In  the  middle 
of  this  hole  they  plant  four  thick  wooden  pillars  ;  over 
thefe  they  lay  balks,  upon  which  they  form  the  roof  or 
ceiling,  leaving  in  the  middle  a  fquare  opening  which 
lerves  them  for  a  window  and  chimney  ;  this  they  cover 
with  grafs  and  earth,  fo  that  the  outward  appearance  is 
like  a  round  hillock ;  but  within  they  are  an  oblong  fquare, 
with  the  fire  in  one  of  the  long  fides  of  the  fquare.  Be¬ 
tween  the  pillars  round  the  walls  of  their  huts  they  make 
benches,  upon  which  each  family  lies  feparately  ;  but  on 
that  fide  oppofite  to  the  fire  there  are  no  benches,  it  being 
defigned  for  theirkitchen-furniture,  in  which  they  drefs 
their  victuals  for  themfelves  and  dogs.  In  thole  huts 
where  there  are  no  benches,  there  are  balks  laid  upon  the 
floor,  and  covered  with  mats.  They  adorn  the  walls  of 
their  huts  with  mats  made  of  grafs.  They  enter  their  huts 
by  ladders,  commonly  placed  near  the  fire-hearth ;  fo 
that,  when  they  are  heating  their  huts,  the  fteps  of  the 
ladder  become  lb  hot,  and  the  lrnoke  fo  thick,  that  it  is 
almolt  impolfible  for  a  ftranger  to  go  up  or  down  without 
being  burnt,  and  even  ftified  ;  but  the  natives  find  no 
difficulty  in  it ;  and,  though  they  can  only  fix  their  toes 
on  the  lteps  of  the  ladder,  they  mount  like  fquirrels;  nor 
do  the  women  hefitate  to  go  through  this  fmoke  with  their 
children  upon  their  Ihoulders,  though  there  is  another 
opening  through  which  the  women  are  allowed  to  pafs  ;  but, 
if  any  man  pretend  to  do  the  fame,  he  would  be  laughed 
at.  The  Kamtfchatkans  live  in  thefe  huts  all  the  winter, 
after  which  they  go  into  others  called  balagans ;  thefe  ferve 
them  not  only  to  live  in  during  the  fummer,  but  alfo  for 
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magazines.  They  are  made  in  the  following  manner  s 
Nine  pillars,  about  two  fathoms  long,  or  more,  are  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  bound  together  with  balks  laid  over 
them,  which  they  cover  with  rods,  and  over  all  lay  grafs, 
faffening  fpars,  and  a  round  (harp  roof  at  top,  which  they 
cover  with  brambles,  and  thatch  with  grafs.  They  fallen 
the  lower  ends  of  the  (pars  to  the  balks  with  ropes  and 
thongs,  and  have  a  door  on  each  fide,  one  dire&iy  oppo¬ 
fite  to  the  other.  They  make  ufe  of  the  fame  kind  of 
huts  to  keep  their  filh,  &c.  till  wfinter  comes  on,  when 
they  can  more  eafily  remove  it ;  and  this  without  any 
guard,  only  taking  away  the  ladders.  If  thefe  buildings 
were  not  fo  high,  the  wild  bealls  would  undoubtedly 
plunder  them  ;  for,  notwithftanding  all  their  precaution, 
the  bears  fometimes  climb  up  and  force  their  way  into 
their  magazines,  efpecialiy  in  the  barveft,  when  the  filh 
and  berries  begin  to  grow  fcarce.  The  fouthern  Kamtf¬ 
chatkans  commonly  build  their  villages  in  thick  woods 
and  other  places  which  are  naturally  ftrong,  not  lefs  than 
twenty  verfts  from  the  fea  ;  and  their  fummer  habitations 
are  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  ;  but  thofe  who  live 
upon  the  Penfchinlka  Sea  and  the  Eallern  Ocean  build 
their  villages  very  near  the  Ihore.  They  look  upon  that 
river  near  which  their  village  is  fituated  as  the  inheritance 
of  their  tribe. 

In  order  to  kindle  fire,  they  ufe  a  board  of  dry  wood 
with  round  holes  in  the  fides  of  it,  and  a  fmall  round 
Hick ;  this  they  rub  in  a  hole  till  it  takes  fire ;  and  inftead 
of  tinder  they  ufe  dry  grafs  beat  foft.  Thefe  inftruments 
are  held  in  fuch  efteem  by  the  Kamtfchatkans,  that  they 
are  never  without  them,  and  they  value  them  more  than 
our  Heels  and  flints;  but  they  are  exceflively  fond  of  iron 
inftruments,  fuch  as  hatchets,  knives,  or  needles;  nay,  at 
the  firft  arrival  of  the  Ruffians,  a  piece  of  broken  iron 
was  looked  upon  as  a  great  prefent ;  and  even  now  they 
receive  it  with  thankfulnefs,  finding  ufe  for  the  leaft  frag¬ 
ment,  either  to  point  their  arrows  or  make  darts,  which 
they  do  by  hammering  it  out  cold  between  two  (tones. 
As  fome  of  them  delight  in  war,  the  Ruffian  merchants 
are  forbid  to  fell  them  any  warlike  inftruments;  but  they 
are  ingenious  enough  to  make  fpears  and  arrows  out  of 
the  iron  pots  and  kettles  which  they  buy;  and  they  are  fo 
dexterous,  when  the  eye  of  a  needle  breaks,  as  to  make 
a  new  eye,  which  they  will  repeat  until  nothing  remains 
but  the  point. 

The  Kamtfchatkans  make  their  boats  of  poplar-wood  ; 
but  the  Kuriles,  not  having  any  wood  of  their  own;  make 
ufe  of  what  is  thrown  on  Ihore  by  the  fea,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  come  from  the  coafts  of  Japan,  China,  or  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  northern  inhabitants  of  Kamtfchatka,  the  fet¬ 
tled  Koreki  and  Tfchukotlkoi,  for  want  of  proper  timber 
and  plank,  make  their  boats  of  the  (kins  of  fea-animals. 
They  few  the  pieces  together  with  whales’  beards,  and 
caulk  them  with  mofs  or  nettles  beat  fmall.  Thefe  boats 
hold  two  perfons;  one  of  which  fits  in  the  prow,  and  the 
other  in  the  Hern.  They  pulh  them  againlt  the  ftream  with 
poles,  which  is  attended  with  great  trouble ;  when  the 
current  is  ftrong,  they  can  fcarcely  advance  two  feet  in 
ten  minutes;  notwithftanding  which,  they  will  carry  thefe 
boats,  fully  loaded,  fometimes  twenty  verfts,  (13  miles,) 
and,  when  the  ftream  is  not  very  ftrong,  even  thirty  or 
forty  verfts.  The  larger  boats  carry  thirty  or  forty  poods, 
(little  better  than  half  a  ton  ;)  but  fometimes  they  form 
a  float  or  bridge  refting  upon  two  boats  joined  together. 
They  ufe  this  method  in  tranfporting  their  provifions 
down  the  ftream,  and  alfo  to  and  from  the  illands. 

Their  clothes  for  the  molt  part  are  made  of  the  Ikins  of 
deer,  dogs,  feveral  fea  and  land  animals,  and  even  of  the 
(kins  of  birds,  thofe  of  different  animals  being  frequently 
joined  in  the  fame  garment.  They  make  the  upper  gar¬ 
ment  after  two  fafbions  ;  fometimes  cutting  the  lkirts  all 
of  an  equal  length,  and  fometimes  leaving  them  long  be¬ 
hind  iir  form  of  a  train,  with  wide  lleeves  of  a  length  to 
come  down  below  the  knee,  and  a  hood  or  caul  behind, 
which  in  bad  weather  they  put  over  their  heads  beiow 

their 
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their  caps;  the  opening  above  is  only  large  enough  to  let 
their  head's  pais  ;  they  few  the  fkins  of  dogs’  feet  round 
this  opening,  with  which  they  cover  their  faces  in  cold 
Itormy  weather  5  and  round  their  Hurts  and  fleeves  they 
put  a  border  of  white  dog-fkin  ;  upon  their  backs  they 
few  the  froall  Ihreds  of  fkins  of  different  colours.  They 
commonly  wear  two  coats  ;  the  under  coat  with  the  hair- 
tide  inwards,  the  other  fide  being  dyed  with  alder;  and 
the  upper  with  the  hair  outwards.  Men  and  women  with¬ 
out  difiinclion  life  the  above-mentioned  garments,  their 
drefs  only  differing  in  their  under  clothing  and  in  the  co¬ 
vering  of  their  feet  and  legs.  The  women  have  an  under 
garment,  which  they  commonly  wear  at  home  in  the 
lioufe,  confining  of  breeches  and  a  waiftcoat  fewed  toge¬ 
ther.  The  breeches  are  wide,  like  thofe  of  the  Dutch 
lkippers,  and  tie  below  the  knee  ;  the  waiftcoat  is  wide 
above,  and  drawn  round  with  a  firing.  The  fummer  ha¬ 
bits  are  made  of  drefled  fkins  without  hair;  their  winter- 
garment  is  made  of  deer  or  ram  fkins  with  the  hair  on. 
’The  undrefs  or  lioufehold  habit  of  the  men  is  a  girdle  of 
leather  with  a  bag  before,  and  likewife  a  leathern  apron 
to  cover  them  behind  ;  thefe  girdles  are  fewed  with  hair 
of  different  colours.  The  Kamtfchatkans  ufed  formerly 
to  go  a  hunting  and  fifliing  during  the  fummer  in  this 
drefs;  but  now  this  fafhion  is  changed,  and  they  wear  li¬ 
nen  fhirts,  which  they  buy  from  the  Ruffians  The  co¬ 
vering- of  their. feet  and  legs  is  made  of  fkins  of  different 
forts;  in  the  fummer  time,  during  the  rains,  they  wear 
the  fkins  of  feals  with  the  hair  outwards  ;  but  .their  molt 
common  covering  is  the  fkin  of  the  legs  of  the  rein-deer, 
and  fometimes  of  the  legs  of  other  hearts,  the  fhaggieft 
they  can  find,  to  preferve  them  againft  the  cold.  But  the 
bufkins  which  both  the  Cofacs  and  Kamtfchatkans  ufe  in 
their  fineft  drefs  are  made  in  the  following  manner  :  The 
l'ole  is  of  w'hite  feal-fkin,  the  upper  part  of  fine  white  lea¬ 
ther,  the  hind-quarters  of  white  dog-fkin  ;  what  comes 
round  the  legs  is  of  drefled  leather  or  dyed  feal-fkin  ;  the 
upper  parts  are  embroidered. 

As  to  their  diet,  the  Kamtfchatkans  divide  their  fifli 
into  fix  parts  ;  the  fides  and  tails  are  hung  up  to  dry  ;  the 
back  and  thinner  part  of  the  belly  are  prepared  apart,  and 
generally  dried  over  the  fire  ;  the  head  is  laid  to  four  in 
pits,  and  then  they  eat  it  like  fait  fifli,  and  efteem  it  much, 
though  the  ftink  is  fuch  that  a  ftranger  cannot  bear  it ;  the 
ribs  and  the  flefli  which  remain  upon  them  they  hang  up 
and  dry,  and  afterwards  pound  for  ufe;  the  large  bones 
they  likewife  dry  for  food  for  their  dogs  ;  in  this  manner 
all  thefe  different  people  prepare  tk eyokola,  which  is  their 
principal  food,  or,  one  may  fay,  houfehotd  bread  ;  and 
they  eat  it  for  the  mod  part  dry:  Their  fecond  favourite 
food  is  caviare,  or  the  roes  of  fifh,  which  they  prepare 
three  different  ways.  They  dry  the  roe  whole  in  the  air ; 
or  take  it  out  of  the  fkin  which  envelopes  it,  and,  fpread- 
ing  it  upon  a  bed  of  grafs,  dry  it  before  the  fire  ;  or,  laftly, 
make  rolls  of  it  with  the  leaves  of  grafs,  which  they  alio 
dry.  They  never  take  a  journey  or  go  a-hunting  with¬ 
out  dry  caviare  ;  and,  if  a  Kamtfchatkan  has  a  pound  of 
this,  he  can  fubfill  without  any  other  provifion  a  great 
while  ;.  for  every  birch  and  alder  tree  furnifhes  him  with 
bark,  which  with  his  dried  caviare  makes  him  an  agreea¬ 
ble  meal  ;  but  they  cannot  eat  either  feparately,  for  the  ca¬ 
viare  flicks  like  glue  to  the  teeth  ;  and  it  is  almolt  impof- 
fible  to  fwallow  the  bark  of  a  tree,  chewed  ever  fo  long, 
by  itfelf.  There  is  flill  a  fourth  method,  which  both 
Kamtfchatkans  and  Koreki  ufe  in  preparing  their  caviare  : 
the  firft,  having  covered  the  bottom  of  a  pit  with  grafs, 
they  throw  the  frefh  caviare  into  it,  and  leave  it  there  to 
grow  four  ;  the  Koreki  tie  theirs  in  bags,  and  leave  it  to 
lour;  this  is  efteemed  their  moil  delicate  difli.  There  is 
a  third  fort  of  diet,  called  by  the  Kamtfchatkans  chupriki, 
which  is  prepared  in  this  manner:  In  their  huts,  over  the 
fire-place,  they  make  a  bridge  of  Hakes,  upon  which  they 
lay  a  heap  of  fifh,  which  remains  there  until  the  hut  be¬ 
comes  as  warm  as  a  bagnio.  If  there  is  no  great  tbicknefs 
of  fifh,  one  fire  ferves  to  drefs  .it;  but  fometimes  they  are 
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obliged  to  make  two,  three,  or  more,  fires.  Fifh  drefled 
in  this  manner  is  half-roaited  and  half-fmoked,  .but  has  a 
very  agreeable  tafte,  and  may  be. reckoned  the  bed  of  all 
the  Kamtfchatkan  cookery;  for  the  whole  juice  and  fat  is 
prepared  with  a  gradual,  heat,  and  kept  in  by  the  fkin, 
from  which  may  when  done  enough  be  eafily  fepara- 
ted  ;~and,  as  foon  as  it  is  thus  drefled,  they  take  out  the 
guts,  anil  fpread  the  body  upon  a  mat  to  dry  ;  this  they 
afterwards  break  final],  and,  putting  it  into  bags,  carry  it 
along  with  them  for  provifion,  eating  it  like  the  yokola. 
The  Kamtfchatkans  have  a  difh  which  they  efteem  very 
much,  called  huigul ;  it  is  fifli  laid  to  grow  four  in  pits  : 
and,  though  the  fmell  of  it  is  intolerable  to  us,  yet  the 
Kamtfchatkans  efteem  it  a  perfume.  This  fifli  fometimes 
rots  fo  much  in  the  pits,  that  they  cannot  take  it  out  with¬ 
out  ladles  ;  in  which  cafe  indeed  they  ufe  it  for  feeding 
their  dogs.  As  for  the  flefh  of  land  and  the  larger  fea 
animals,  they  boil  it  in  their  troughs  with  feveral  different 
herbs  .and  roots  ;  the  broth  they  drink  out  of  ladles  and 
howls,  and  the  meat  they  take  out  upon  boards,  and  eat 
in  their  hands.  The  whale  and  fea-horfe  fat  they  alfo  boil 
with  roots.  There  is  a  principal  difh  at  all  their  feafts  and 
entertainments,  called  felaga,  which  they  make  by  pounding 
all  forts  of  different  roots  and  berries,  with  the  addition  of 
caviare,  and  whale  and  feal’s  fat.  The  original  inhabitants 
feldom  ufed  any  thing  for  drink  but  plain  water,  unlefs 
when  they  made  merry  ;  then  they  drank  water  which  had 
flood  fome  time  upon  lnuflirooms.  At  prefent  they  drink 
fpirits  as  fall  as  the  Ruffians.  After  dinner  they  drink 
water  ;  and,  when  they  go  to  bed  at  night,  fet  a  veflel  of 
water  by  them,  with  the  addition  of  fnow  or  ice  to  keep 
it  cold,  and  always  drink  it  up  before  morning.  In  the 
winter-time,  they  amufe  themfelves  frequently  by  throw¬ 
ing  handfuls  of  fnow  into  their  mouths  ;  and  bridegrooms, 
who  work  with  the  fathers  of  their  future  brides,  find  it 
their  hardelt  talk  to  provide  fnow  for  the  family  in  fum- 
mer-time  ;  for  they  mull  bring  it  from  the  higheft  hills,  be 
the  weather  what  it  will,  otherwife  they  would  never  fuc- 
ceed  in  their  courtfhip. 

The  Kamtfchatkans  commonly  travel  in  fledges  drawn 
by  dogs.  The  animals  ufed  for  this  purpole  differ  very 
little  from  our  common  houfe-dog  ;  they  are  of  a  middling 
fize,  of  various  colours,  though  there  feem  to  be  more 
white,  black,  and  grey,  than  of  any  other.  In  travelling, 
they  make  ufe  of  thofe  that  are  caflrated,  and  generally 
yoke  four  to  a  fledge.  They  drive  and  direft  their  dogs 
with  a  crooked  flick  about  four  feet  long,  which  .they 
fometimes  adorn  with  different-coloured  thongs  ;  this  is 
looked  upon.as  a  great  piece  of  finery.  They  drive  their 
fledge  fitting  upon  their  right  fide,  with  their  feet  hanging 
down  ;  for  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  difgrace  for  a  man 
to  fit  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  fledge,  or  to  make  ufe  of 
any  perfon  to  drive  him,  nobody  doing  this  but  the  women. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  travel  in  thefe  fledges  ;  for,  unlefs  a 
man  keeps  the  exadleft  balance,  he  is  liable  every  moment, 
from  the  height  and  narrownefs  of  them,  to  be  overturned  ; 
in  a  rugged  road  this  would  be  very  dangerous,  as  the 
dogs  never  flop  till  they  come  to  fome  houfe,  or  are  en¬ 
tangled  by  fomething  upon  the  road  ;  efpecially  in  going 
down  lleep  hills,  when  they  run  with  all  their  force,  and 
are  fcarceJy  to  be  kept  in  ;  for  which  reafon,  in  defending 
any  great  declivity,  theyunyoke  all  the  dogs  except  one, 
and  lead  them  foftly  down.  They  likewife  walk  up  hills; 
for  it  is  as  much  as  the  dogs  can  do  to  drag  up  the  fledge 
empty.  After  a  deep  fnow,  before  it  has  been  hardened 
by  a  froft,  there  is  no  travelling  with  dogs  till  a  road  be 
made,  which  is  effeited  by  a  man  going  before  upon  fnow- 
fhoes,  whom  they  call  brodovjhika.  The  fnow-fhoes  are 
made  of  two  thin  boards,  feparated  in  the  middle,  bound 
together  at  the  ends,  and  with  the  fore  part  bent  a  little 
upwards.  The  brodovfkika,  having  one  of  thefe  fhoes 
upon  each  foot,  leaves  the  dogs  and  fledge,  and  going  on 
clears  the  road  for  fome  way  ;  then  returning,  leads  for¬ 
ward  the  dogs  and  fledge  fo  far  as  the  road  is  made  ;  a  me¬ 
thod  which  he  mult  continue  till  he  comes  to  fome  dwel¬ 
ling- 
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ling-houfe.  This  is  very  laborious  ;  and  it  happens  fo  of¬ 
ten,  that  no  driver  ever  fets  out  without  his  1'now-fnoes. 
When  a  ftorm  of  driven  fnovv  furprifes  them,  they  are 
obliged  with  all  bafte  to  feek  the  Ihelter  of  fome  wood,  and 
ftay  there  as  long  as  the  tenipeft  lafts,  which  fometimes  is 
a  whole  week.  If  they  are  a  large  company,  they  dig  a 
place  for  themfelves  under  the  fnow,  and  cover  the  entry 
with  wood  or  brambles.  Sometimes  they  hide  themfelves 
in  caves  or  holes  of  the  earth,  wrapping  themfelves  up  in 
their  furs  ;  and,  when  thus  covered,  they  move  or  turn 
themfelves  with  the  greateft  caution  left  they  fhould  throw 
oft". the  fnow,  for  under  that  they  lie  as  warm  as  in  their 
common  huts  ;  they  only  require  a  breathing-place  ;  but 
their  clothes  mult  not  be  tight  or  hard  girt  about  them, 
for  then  the  cold  is  infufferable.  Another  danger  attend¬ 
ing  travellers  is,  that  in  the  fevereft  froft  feveral  rivers  are 
not  quite  frozen  over ;  and,  as  the  roads  for  the  moft  part 
lie  clofe  upon  the  rivers,  the  banks  being  very  lleep, 
Icarcely  a  year  pafi'es  without  many  being  drowned.  A 
difagreeable  circumftance  alfo  to  thofe  who  travel  in  thefe 
parts,  is  their  fometimes  being  obliged  to  pafs  through 
copies,  where  they'  run  the  rifle  of  having  their  eyes 
fcratched  out  or  their  limbs  broken  ;  for  the  dogs  always 
run  moft  violently  in  the  worft  roads,  and,  to  free  them- 
lelves,  very  often  overturn  their  driver.  The  belt  travel¬ 
ling  is  in  the  month  of  March  or  April,  when  the  fnow  is 
turned  hard  or  frozen  a  little  at  top  ;  however,  there  is 
ltill  this  inconvenience  attending  it,  thatfometim.es  travel¬ 
lers  are  obliged  to  lodge  two  or  three  nights  in  defert  places  : 
and  it  is  difficult  to  prevail  upon  the  Kamtfchatkans  to 
make  a  fire  either  for  warming  themfelves  or  dreffing  vic¬ 
tuals,  as  they  and  their  dogs  eat  dried  fifti,  and  the  men  find 
themfelves  lo  warm  wrapped  in  their  furs,  that  they  want 
no  other  heat ;  nay,  all  the  people  in  this  climate  bear  cold 
fo  well,  that  they  fleep  in  the  open  air  as  fotmdly  as  others 
in  a  warm  bed,  and  awake  next  morning  perfectly  refrelh- 
ed  and  alert.  This  feems  to  be  fo  natural  to  all  here,  that 
fome  of  them  have  been  feen  to  lie  down  with- their  backs 
uncovered  againlt  a  fire  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fire  has 
been  burnt  out  longbefore  morning, they  have  continued  to 
lleep  on  very  comfortably,  and  without  any  inconvenience. 

The  Ruffian  government  eftablilhed  over  this  country  is 
mild  and  equitable,  confidered  as  a  military  one,  in  a  very 
high  degree.  The  natives  are  permitted  to  choofe  their 
own  magiftrates  from  among  themfelves,  in  the  way,  and 
with  the  fame  powers,  they  had  ever  been  ufed.  One  of 
thefe,  under  the  title  of  tcion,  prefides  over  each  oftrog ; 
is  the  referee  in  all  differences;  impofes  fines,  and  in- 
fliifts  punifliments  for  all  crimes  and  mifdemeanors ;  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  governor  of  Kamtfchatka  fuch  only  as  he  does 
not  choofe,  from  their  intricacy  or  henioufnefs,  to  decide 
•  upon  himfelf.  The  toion  has  likewife  the  appointment  of 
a  civil  officer,  who  is  called  a  corporal,  who  affifts  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  and  in  his  abfence  afts  as  his 
deputy.  By  an  edieft  of  the  late  emprefs,  no  crime  what- 
foever  can  be  punilhed  with  death  ;  but  we  are  informed 
that  ir.  cafes  of  murder  (of  which  there  are  very  few)  the 
punifliment  of  the  knout  is  adminiftered  with  luch  leve- 
rity,  that  the  offender,  for  the  moft  part,  dies  under  it. 
The  only  tribute  exacted  (which  can  be  confidered  as  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Ruffian  dominion 
over  them)  confifts,  in  fome  diftrifts,  of  a  fox’s  {kin,  in 
others  of  a  fable’s,  and,  in  the  Kurile  Ifles  of  a  fea-otter’s  ; 
but,  as  this  is  much  the  moft  valuable,  one  (kin  ferves  to 
pay  the  tribute  of  feveral  perfons.  The  toions  colleft  the 
tribute  in  their  refpeftive  diftrifts.  Befides  the  mildnefs 
of  their  government,  the  Ruffians  have  a  claim  to  every 
pratle  for  the  pains  they  have  beftowed,  and  which  have 
been  attended  with  great  fuccefs,  in  converting  the  people 
to  Chriftianity  ;  there  remaining  at  prefen t  very  few  ido¬ 
laters  among  them.  The  religion  taught  is  that  of  the 
Greek  church.  Schools  are  likewife  eftablilhed  in  many 
of  the  oftrogs,  where  the  children  of  both  the  natives  and 
Cof.tcs  are  gratuitoufly  inftrufted  in  the  Ruffian  language. 

The  commerce  of  this  country,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
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exports,  is  entirely  confined  to  furs,  and  carried  on  prin¬ 
cipally  by  a  company  of  merchants,  inltituted  by  the  em- 
prefs.  The  articles  of  importation  are  principally.  Euro¬ 
pean,  but  not  confined  to  Ruffian  manufactures  ;  many  are 
Englifh  and  Dutch  ;  feveral  likewife  come  from  Siberia, 
Bukharia,  the  Kalmucs,  and  China.  They  confift  of  coarfe 
woollen  and  linen  cloths,  yarn  ftockings,  bonnets,  and 
gloves  ;  thin  Perfian  filks,  cottons,  and  pieces  of  nankeen  ; 
lilk  and  cotton  handkerchiefs,  brafs  coppers  and  pan's, 
iron  ftoves,  files,  guns,  powder  and  fliot  ;  hardware,  fuel), 
as  hatchets,  bills,  knives,  feiffars,  needles,  and  looking- 
glaflfes  ;  alfo  flour,  fugar,  tanned  hides,  boots,  &c.  There 
are  fix  veflels  (of  forty  to  fifty  tons  burthen)  employed  by 
the  emperor  between  Ochotzk  and  Bolcheretlk  ;  five  of 
which  are  appropriated  to  the  tranfporting  of  ftores  and 
provifions  from  Ochotlk  to  Bolcheretlk  ;  except  that  once 
in  two  or  three  years  fome  of  them  go  round  to  Avatfka, 
and  the  Kamtfchatka  river;  the  frxth  is  only  ufed  as  a 
packet-boat,  and  is  always  kept  in  readinefs,  and  properly 
equipped  for  conveying  difpatches.  Lat.  51.  1,0.  to  61.  N. 
Ion.  176.  48.  to  180.  50.  E.  according  to  the  Ruffian  map  ; 
according  to  captain  King,  the  Ion.  of  the  fouthem  ex¬ 
tremity  is  1 56.  45.  E.  lat.  52.  to  61.  N. 

KAMTSCHAT'KA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Niznei 
Kamtfchatlkoi. 

KAMTSCHAT'KA  SEA  lies  between  the  continents 
of  Alia  and  America.  In  lat.  66.  N.  they  are  feparated 
by  a  ftrait  only  eighteen  miles  wide.  Captain  Cook,  in 
his  laft  voyage,  eftablilhed  the  certainty  of  this  near  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  continents  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  each  continent  are  iimilar,  and  fre¬ 
quently  pafs  and  repafs  in  canoes  from  one  continent  to 
the  other.  From  thefe  and  other  circumftances  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  highly  probable  that  America  was  firft  peopled 
from  the  north-eaft  parts  of  Alia;  but,  fince  the  Efqui- 
maux  Indians  are  manifeftly  a  leparate  fpecies  of  men,  and 
bear  a  near  relemblance  to  the  northern  Europeans,  it  is 
believed  that  the  Efquimaux  Indians  emigrated  from  the 
north-weft  parts  of  Europe. 

KAMTSCH  AT'KOI,  a  cape  of  Ruffia,  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  Kamtfchatka :  forty  miles  eaft  of  Niznei  Kamt- 
fchatkoi. 

KAMTSCH  AT'KOI  (Niznei,  or  Lower),  a  town  of 
Ruffia,  and  capital  of  Kamtfchatka,  on  the  ealt  fide  of  the 
peninfula,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  river  Kamtfchat¬ 
ka.  It  contains  two  churches  and  about  150  houfes.  It 
has  a  citadel  with  magazines,  an  arfenal,  guard-houfe,  and 
barracks;  and'is  the  feat  of  two  tribunals,  one  for  mat¬ 
ters  of  government,  the  other  for  commercial  affairs:  14a 
miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Ochotlk.  Lat.  56.40.  N.  Ion. 
160.  14.  E. 

KAMTSCH  AT'KOI  (Verclinei,  or  Upper),  a  town  of 
Ruffia,  in  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka.  It  is  governed 
by  a  ferjeant,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  houfes: 
fixty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Bolcheretlkoi.  Lat. 
53.  50.  N.  Ion.  157.  39.  E. 

KAM'YCK,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Beratfn :  feven 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Przibrarn. 

KAN.  f.  See  Kh.<n. 

KAN,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  EnJfei 
near  Balchutzko,  in  the  government  of  Kolivan. 

KAN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chen-li : 
720  miles  weft  of  Pekin.  Lat.  39.  1.  N.  Ion.  100.  29.  E. 

KAN,  a  river  of  China,  which  riles  in  the  fouth  part 
of  Kiang-fi,  and  runs  into  the  lake  Po-yang  twenty  miles 
north  of  Tchang. 

KAN-HI A-TCHIN,  a  town  of  China,  in  Quang-tong: 
fixty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hoei-tcheou. 

KAN-NGAN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Hai-nan  :  fixty-two  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Tchen. 

KAN-SIUEN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chen-fi,  on  the  river  Los  leventeen  miles 
fouth  of  Yen-ngan. 
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KAN-TCHEOU',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
•the  province  of  Kiang-fi.  This  is  a  city  of  great  refort ; 
it  is  fituated  on  the  river  from  which  it  has  its  name,  al¬ 
though  it  receives  another  in  this  place,  which  they  call 
Tchang-ho.  Near  the  wall  of  Kan-tcheou,  and  where 
thefe  two  rivers  unite,  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats,  which 
are  fattened  to  one  another  with  iron  chains.  One  of  thefe 
boats  belonging  to  the  bridge  is  fo  contrived  that  they 
can  open  a  paffage  to  let  the  barks  through.  The  jurif- 
diftion  of  this  city  extends  a  great  way,  for  it  contains 
twelve  towns  of  the  third  order;  its  foil  produces  a  great 
many  of  the  trees  from  which  varnith  diltils,  and  this  var- 
nifli  is  reckoned  the  belt  in  China  :  84.0  miles  louth  of 
Pekin.  Lat.  25.  52.  N.  Ion.  1 14.  30.  E. 

KA'NA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Heds- 
jas  :  forty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Hajar. 

KAN'AAP,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  forty- 
feven  miles  fouth-fouth-welf  of  Patna. 

KANADE'I,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Simbirlk  :  feventy-two  miles  fouth-fouth-weft:  of  Siinbirlk. 

KA'NAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  river. 

KANAHOO'DY,  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of 
Coheftan  :  one  hundred  miles  welt-fouth-weft  ofNifabur. 

KANAKAN',/  Vaflals  of  the  fultan  of  Mindanao  who 
polTefs  large  ellates. 

K  ANAK  APALEAM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ba- 
ramaul :  eleven  miles  north-ealt  of  Sankeridurgam. 

KAN'AKI,  a  fmall  iftand  in  the  gulf  of  Engia,  near 
the  weft  coaft  of  Coluri. 

KANAMBAD'DY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My- 
fore  :  eight  miles  weft  of  Seringapatam. 

KA'NAN,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cayor, 
near  the  Atlantic.  Lat.  16.  4.0.  N.  Ion.  15.55.  W. 

KANANIKOL'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia, in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Upha  :  fifty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Ster- 
litamatzk. 

KA'NAR,  a  large  lake  or  expanfion  of  the  river  De- 
wah,  in  the  country  of  Kemaoon  :  twenty  miles  Youth  of 
Doulou  Baflendar. 

KANARADMERD',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan  : 
ninety  miles  fouth  of  Schiras. 

KANAR'NA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulga¬ 
ria  :  twenty-two  miles  noith-eaft  of  Varna. 

KANA'RY,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
furrounded  by  a  number  of  iflets,  which  take  generally 
the  name  of  Kanary.  Lat.  1,  44.  S.  Ion.  129.  54.  E. 

KANA'RY  (Great),  an  ifland  mentioned  by  captain 
Forrelt  as  near  New  Guinea;  but  its  exact  fituation  he 
lias  not  noted. 

KA'NAS,  or  Kan'gas,  a  town  of  Turkifh  Armenia: 
fixty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Erzerum. 

KAN'AUTS,/.  [Indian.]  Walls  of  cloth,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  tents. 

ICANAWAGE'RES,  an  Indian  village  on  the  weft  fide 
of  Geneffee  river,  four  miles  weft-fouth-welt  of  Hartford, 
in  the  Geneffee  country,  in  New  York,  North  America. 

KANAZA'VA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ni- 
phon  :  186  miles  north-weft  of  Jeddo,  and  130  north-eall 
of  Meaco. 

KANCA'BA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mandingo,  on  the  Niger;  a  mart  for  flaves :  fixteen  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Kamalia. 

KAN'DA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Xicoco  : 
fixteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ovutfi. 

KAN'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Con¬ 
go  :  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  St.  Salvador. 

KANDABA'GA,  mountains  which  form  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Ruflia  and  Chinefe  Tartary,  a  part  of 
the  grand  chain  weft  of  the  river  Oka. 

KANDABIL',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
cran  :  285  miles  louth  of  Candahar.  Lat.  28,  28.  N.  Ion. 
67.  20.  E. 

KAN'DAL,  a  towm  on  the  North  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Java.  Lat.  6.  48.  S.  Ion.  no.  18.  E, 
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KAN'DAL,  a  town  of  Abyflinia,  near  the  coaft  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Lat.  14.  30.  S.  Ion.  41.1 5.  E. 

KAN'DALAH,  f.  An  outcaft.  A  name  given  to  thofe 
of  the  Hindoos  who  have  been  turned  out  of  their  calls; 
their  condition  istheloweft  degradation  of  human  nature ; 
no  perfon  of  any  call  will  have  the  leall  communication 
with  them  ;  if  one  approaches  a  perfon  of  the  Nayr  calf, 
he -may  put  him  to  death  with  impunity  ;  water  and  milk 
are  conlideredas  defiled  by  their  fhadovv  pafling  over  them. 

KANDALAK'S,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in.  the  government 
of  Archangel,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  White  Sea:  149. 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Kola. 

KANDAYRUB',  f.  One  of  the  five  fuperior  modes  of 
marriage  among  the  Hindoos  :  it  is  when  a  man  and  wo¬ 
man  exchange  necklaces  or  firings  of  flowers,  and  make 
an  agreement  in  fome  lecret  place. 

KANDEGHE'RI,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic.  In  the  year  1599  this  town  was  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom,  called  Narfinga,  the  reiidence  of  a  Hindoo  king, 
whole  dominions  extended  over  Tanjore  and  Madura; 
and,  in  the  year  1640,  a  defcendant  of  that  prince  who 
reigned  here,  permitted  the  Euglilh  to  form  a  f’ettlement 
at  Madras:  fifty  miles  fouth-welt  of  Nollore,  and  feventy 
north-weft  of  Madras.  Lat.  .13.  46  N.  Ion.  79.  24.  E. 

KAN'DEK,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in'  the  province 
of  Natolia  :  forty-eight  miles  ealt  of  Ifmid,  and  fifty-five 
weft  of  Boli. 

KAN'DEL,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  :  feven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Lan¬ 
dau,  and  fix  north  of  Lauterburg. 

KAN'DEL  of  the  IN'DIANS,/!  in  botany.  SeeRm- 

ZOPHORA. 

KAN'DER,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  margravate  of 
Baden,  and  runs  into  the  Rhine  ten  miles  below  Bale. 

KAN'DER,  or  Kandel,  a  river  of  Swifterland,  which 
runs  into  lake  Thun  by  a  canal  made  between  Thun  and 
Spietz. 

KAN'DERI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia ; 
twenty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  Ifmid. 

KANE  SEE,  a  lake  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Erme- 
land,  near  Bifchburg. 

KAN'EKING,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak  :  twenty- 
three  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Shehrban. 

KA'NEM,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bor- 
nou:  125  miles  north  of  Bornou.  Lat.  32. N.  Ion.  21. 40. E. 

KANEPOU'R,  a  town  of  Candahar,  on  the  Attock  : 
fixty  miles  north  of  Attock. 

KANG-CHAN',  a  town  of  Corea  :  fixteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Kang-tcheou. 

KANG-TCHEOU',  a  town  of  Corea,  in  Kinchan  : 
170  miles  fouth  of  Pekin.  Lat.  35.46.  N.  Ion.  128. 49.  E. 

KANG-TCHIN',  a  town  of  Corea  :  forty-eight  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Koang-tcheou. 

KAN'GA,  a  feaport  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lo- 
ango,  fituated  in  a  landy  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  where  vef- 
fels  may  ride  at  anchor  within  mulket-lhot  of  the  fliore  in 
four  or  five  fathoms  water. 

KANGAANPA'A,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Abo  :  tvventy-feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Biorne- 
borg. 

KANGA'NI,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore :  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  weft  of  Tademeri. 

KANGASAK',  a  town  of  Weft  Greenland.  Lat.  62.  N, 
Ion.  48.  W. 

KANGASA'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Tavaftland  :  thirty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Tavafthus. 

KANGASNI'EMS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Tavaftland  :  eighty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Tavafthus. 

KANGE'E,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kaf- 
fon  :  thirty-three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kooniakary. 

KANGELANG',  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
of  an  irregular  form,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  eall  to 
welt;  on  the  fouth  coaft  it  is  greatly  indented  with  two 
or  three  confuierable  bays,  fo  that  from  north  to  fouth  it. 
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is,  where  wideft,  fixteen  miles,  but  in  the  narroweft  parts 
hardly  four,  Lat.  6.  37.  S.  Ion.  1 1 5.  44.  E. 

KAN'GTK,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  Black  Sea  in  the  province  of  Romania. 

K  AN'GIS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia :  eighty- 
miles  north  of  Tornea. 

KANGOO'N,  a  town  of  Pegu,  on  the  Ava :  ten  miles 
■north  of  Lund  fey. 

KANGUROO'.  See  Didelpmis,  vol.  v.  p.  806,  807. 

KANHAR',  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  runs  into  the 
Bain  Gonga  fixty  miles  eaft  of  Nagpour. 

KAN'HAWAY,  a  large  mountainous  county  on  the 
weftern  line  of  Virginia,  having  the  Ohio  river  on  the 
north-weft,  and  Kentucky  weft.  The  population  of  this 
county  is  included  in  Green  Briar,  being  601 5  inhabitants, 
including  319  (laves.  About  feven  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  Elk  river  in  this  county,  is  a  burning  ipring,  capa¬ 
cious  enough  to  hold  forty  gallons.  A  bituminous  va¬ 
pour  conftantly  iflues  from  it,  which,  agitating  the  fand 
around  it,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  boiling  fpring.  On 
prefenting  a  torch  within  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  of  the 
mouth,  it  flames  up  in  a  column  four  or  five  feet  in  height, 
and  about  eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  which  fometimes 
burns  twenty  minutes,  and  at  other  times  has  continued 
three  days. 

KAN'HAWAY  (Great),  a  river  of  Virginia,  of  confi- 
derable  note  for  the  fertility  of  its  lands,  and  ftill  more  as 
leading  towards  the  head-waters  of  James’s  river.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  its  great  and  numerous  rapids  will 
ever  admit  a  navigation,  but  at  an  expence  to  which  it 
■will  require  ages  to  render  its  inhabitants  equal.  The 
great  obftacles  begin  at  what  are  called  the  Great  Falls, 
ninety  miles  above  the  mouth,  below  which  are  only  five  or 
fix  rapids,  and  thefe  paflable  with  fome  difficulty  even  at 
low  water.  From  the  falls  to  the  mouth  of  Green  Briar 
is  one  hundred  miles.  It  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth.  The  head-waters  of  this  river  are  in 
the  weftern  part  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  moft  eafterly 
ridge  of  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  mountains,  and 
fouth  of  the  36th  degree  of  latitude.  Its  head-branches 
encircle  thofe  of  the  Holfton,  from  which  they  are  fepa- 
Tated  by  the  Iron  Mountain,  through  which  it  pafles  ten 
miles  above  the  lead-mines.  About  fixty  miles  from  Lit¬ 
tle  River  it  receives  Green  Briar  River  from  the  eaft,  which 
is  the  only  confiderable  tributary  ftream  in  all  that  dif- 
tance.  About  forty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Green 
Briar  River  is  a  remarkable  cataract.  A  large  rock,  a  lit¬ 
tle  elevated  in  the  middle,  erodes  the  bed  of  the  river, 
■over  which  the  water  (hoots,  and  falls  about  fifty  feet  per¬ 
pendicularly,  except  at  one  fide  where  the  defeent  is  more 
gradual.  The  Great  Kanhaway  is  196  miles  below  Pittf- 
burg,  and  is  navigable  moft  of  the  year;  and  a  w'aggon- 
road  may  be  made  through  the  mountain  which  occalions 
the  falls,  and,  by  a  portage  of  a  few  miles  only,  a  com¬ 
munication  may  be  had  between  the  waters  of  Great  Kan¬ 
haway  and  Ohio,  and  thofe  of  James’s  River  in  Virginia. 
.Down  this  river  great  quantities  of  goods  are  conveyed 
up  the  Kentucky  River,  others  on  horfeback  or  in  wag¬ 
gons  to  the  fettled  part,  and  fold  on  an  average  at  100  per 
cent,  advance. 

KAN'HAWAY  (Little),  a  fmall  navigable  river  of 
Virginia,  150  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  ten 
miles  only.  Perhaps  its  northerly  branch,  called  Junius 
Creek,  which  interlocks  with  the  weftern  waters  of  Mo- 
nongahela,  may  one  day  admit  a  (horter  pafiage  from  the 
latter  into  the  Ohio.  / 

KAN'JA,  Yan'sha,  or  Yan'ja,  a  town  of  Perfian  Ar¬ 
menia,  on  a  fmall  river  which  runs  into  the  Kur:  150 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Erivan,  and  75  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Sdamachie. 

KANJEE',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar  :  twenty 
miles  north  of  Notchegong. 

KAN'IKA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bam- 
barra,  on  the  Niger;  one  hundred  miles  fouth-weft  of 
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KANIOW',  a  town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Kiev,  fituated  on  the  Dnieper  ;  remarkable  for  an 
interview,  in  the  year  1787,  between  the  emprefs  of  Ruf- 
fia  and  the  king  of  Poland,  on-board  a  veflel  which  the 
emprefs  had  chofen  to  convey  herfelf  and  train  to  Cher- 
fon  :  fifty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Bialacerkiew. 

KANIS'CA,  a  very  Itrong  town  of  Lower  Hungary, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Selawar.  It  was  taken  by  the  Im- 
perialifts  in  1690.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Drave,  in  lat. 
46.23.N.  Ion.  17.  37.  E. 

KANISS',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Nubia, 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Nile:  twenty-five  miles  eaft  of 
Dongala. 

KAN'ITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia  :  ten  miles  louth-w'eft 
ofBrunn  -.  Lat.  4.9.4.  N.  Ion.  16.21.  E. 

KANJU'NES,  or  Kanjonness'e,  a  village  of  Palef- 
tine  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Gaza. 

KAN'KAD,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Woolly. 

KANKAN'AN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  : 
twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lahore. 

KANKARU',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Mandingo.  Lat. 
12.  20.  N.  Ion.  5.  45.  W. 

KANKERA'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Kottah  :  thirty-two  miles  weft  of  Kottah. 

KAN'KY-LA'BY,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Foota.  Lat.  10.  55.  N.  Ion.  10.  5.  W. 

KAN'NAKA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Cattack,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bramnee,  fifteen 
miles  north-welt  of  Point  Palmiras,  and  fixty  eaft-north- 
eaft  of  Cattack. 

KANNCOONGAN'  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  Borneo.  Lat.  1.3.  N.  Ion.  119.E. 

KANNE,  f.  A  Swedifh  meafure  very  frequently  named 
in.Dr.  E.  Cullen’s  tranflation  of  Bergmann’s  Effkys,  though 
he  has  no-where  given  an  account  of  its  contents,  nor  re¬ 
duced  it  to  our  meafures. — If  we  allow  one  kanne  (origi¬ 
nally  cyathus,  a  word  of  an  indefinite  meaning)  per  diem 
to  each  adult,  our  calculation  will  rather  fall  (hort  than 
exceed.  EJfays  i.  107. — The  Swedifli  kanne  contains  88  oz. 
troy-weight  of  diliilled  water  at  500  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. 

KANNE  AH',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sumbul  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Nidjebabad. 

KANNIEN',  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Obvrland  :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Soldau. 

KANN'YA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohilcund  : 
thirty-five  miles  fouth  of  Bereilly. 

KANOOA'RAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Goond- 
wanah  :  feventy-five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Nagpour. 

KANOO'N,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Mewat:  leventy  miles  fouth-weft  of  Delhi. 
Lat.  28.  3.  N.  Ion.  76.  30.  E. 

KAN'OUS.  See  Kanas. 

KANOW'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Vifiapour  :  twenty-two  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Poonah. 

KAN'SA,  a  town  of  Nepaul :  thirty-five  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Nogarcot. 

KANSA'KI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphons 
twenty-eight  miles  Ibuth-weft  of  Meaco. 

KANSA'KI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo  t 
fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ikua. 

KAN'SEZ,  a  river  of  Louifiania,  which  runs  into  the 
Milfouri  in  lat.  38.  45.  N.  Ion.  95.  35.  W. 

KAN'SEZ  (Little),  a  river  of  Louifiania,  which  runs 
into  the  Miflouri  in  lat.  38. 17.N.  Ion.  94.  53.  W. 

KAN'SEZ,  a  town  of  Louifiania,  on  the  river  Kanfez  : 
24.0  miles  weft  of  Genevieve.  Lat.  38.5.  N.  Ion.  95.  54.  W. 
‘KANSJI'RAM-MARAVA'RA.  See  Epidendrum. 

KAN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Kolivan,  on  the  Kan,  with  a  confiderable  trade  in  furs  : 
340  miles  eaft  of  Eraf-noiarlk. 

KAN'SON,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  Sea,  about  twenty 
miles  long,  and  from  two  to  five  hroad,  Lat.  16.  44.  Ion. 
42.  40.  E. 
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KANS'ZTLI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Beffiara- 
bia  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Bender. 

KANT  (Immanuel),  the  founder  of  the  Critical  Phi- 
lofophy,  was  born  at  Koniglberg,  in  Pruflia,  in  the  year 
1724..  His  parents  being  in  humble  circumltances,  he  was 
inftrufted  in  reading  and  writing  at  the  charity-fchool  in 
bis  parifh  ;  whence  he  was  fent,  at  the  expence  of  his  ma¬ 
ternal  uncle,  a  wealthy  fhoemaker,  to  the  college  Frederi- 
cianum.  In  the  year  1740  he  was  removed  to  the  univer- 
fity,  where  he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  great  zeal  and  di¬ 
ligence,  and  attended  lectures  on  philofophy,  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  theology.  It  was  his  object:  to  acquire  univer- 
fal  information  ;  but,  if  he  had  any  favourite  ftudy  at  the 
univerfity,  it  was  that  of  the  mathematics,  and  the  branches 
of  natural  philofophy  immediately  connefled  with  them. 
When  he  had  completed  his  academical  ftudies,  he  accept¬ 
ed  the  fituation  of  tutor  in  a  clergyman’s  family  at  Come' 
diftance  from  Konigfburg  5  and  afterwards  a  fimilar  one  at 
Arinfdorf,  which  he  in  a  fhort  time  exchanged  for  the 
fame  employment  in  the  family  of  count  Kaiferlingk.  He 
difcharged  his  duty  as  a  tutor,  according  to  his  own  con- 
feflion  f.nce,  by  no  means  to  his  fatisfatlion";  being  too 
much  occupied  with  acquiring  and  digefting  knowledge  in 
his  own  mind,  to  be  able  to  communicate  the  rudiments 
of  it  to  others.  After  fpending  feveral  years  in  thefe  fitn- 
ations,  he  returned  to  Koniglberg,  where  he  maintained 
himfelf  by  private  inftruction  ;  and,  though  his  emoluments 
were  but  inconfiderable,  yet  his  frugality,  which  nearly 
bordered  on  parfimony,  enabled  him  to  live  at  his  native 
college  with  credit  and  refpe£l,  without  any  public  l'alary 
or  appointment.  In  the  year  1746,  when  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  had  begun  his  literary  career,  by  pub- 
lifhing  “  Thoughts  on  the  Eftimation  of  the  Animal  Pow¬ 
ers,  with  Strictures  on  the  Proofs,  advanced  by  Leibnitz 
and  other  Mathematicians  on  this  point,  &c.”  8vo.  and  in 
1754  he  publiftied,  “  An  Examination  of  the  Prize  Quef- 
tion  of  the  Berlin  Society,  Whether  the  Earth  in  turn¬ 
ing  round  its  Axis,  by  which  the  Succeftion  of  Day  and 
Night  was  produced,  had  undergone  any  Change  fmce  its 
Origin  ?  What  could  be  the  Caufes  j  and  how  we  could 
be  allured  of  it  ?”  The  judicious  manner  in  which  he 
treated  thefe  fubjefls,  acquired  him  the  reputation  of  a 
promiling  mathematician  and  natural  philofopher,  and 
paved  the  way  to  his  long-defired  promotion  to  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  which  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1755.  While 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  employment  of  private  tuition, 
befides  his  favourite  purfuits  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philofophy,  he  engaged  in  a  laborious  invelfigation  of  the 
various  metaphyfical  fyltems  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  for  this  purpofe  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  living  lan¬ 
guages,  efpecially  the  French  and  Englilh,  which  latter  he 
learned  without  a  teacher,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  examine 
the  merits  of  Locke,  Berkley,  and  Hume.  Inveftigating  the 
principles  of  all  the  great  writers  on  metaphyfical  fubjefts, 
he  found  himfelf  dilappointed  in  his  refearches  after  what 
he  conceived  to  be  a  confident  analyfis  of  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  human  mind.  But  this,  fo  far  from  damp¬ 
ing  the  ardour  of  his  purfuit,  ferved  only,  as  he  exprefles 
it,  to  roufe  him  from  his  dogmatical  lethargy.  He  imme¬ 
diately  commenced  an  original  invelfigation  of  this  fub- 
jefl,  which  may  ultimately  lead  to  an  entire  revolution 
in  philofophy.  Having  become  a  graduate  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity,  he  entered  upon  the  talk  of  delivering  half- 
yearly  courfes  of  ledlures  on  pure  and  practical  mathema¬ 
tics  ;  which  he  difcharged,  with  the  enthufiaftic  approba¬ 
tion  of  crowded  audiences,  for  fifteen  years,  annually  pub- 
lilhing  fomething  on  the  abltrufe  fciences,  which  ferved 
to  eftablifh  the  fame  that  he  had  already  acquired. 

In  the  year  1755,  he  fent  into  the  world  his  “Univerfal 
Natural  Hiftory  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens,  or  an  Ef- 
fay  on  the  Conftitution  and  Mechanical  Structure  of  the 
whole  Globe,  according  to  the  Newtonian  Syftem.”  The 
juftnefs  of  this  theory  was,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
evinced  by  the  practical  inveftigations  of  Herfchel.  In 
the  fame  year  he  gave  to  the  public,  “An  Examination 
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of  the  Queftion,  whether  the  Earth  decayed  ?”  and  alfo 
furnilhed  the  firft  fpecimen  of  his  metaphyfical  talents  in 
P rincipiorum  primorum  Cognitions  metaphyfica  nova  Dilucidatio, 
and  DiJJertatio  de  Principiis  primis  Cognitionis  human#,  both 
in  4to.  which  were  lucceeded  by  his  Monodologia  Phyfica , 
4to.  Next  year  he  publifhed  a  Hiftory  and  Philofophical 
Defcription  of  the  Earthquake  in  1755,  4to.  and,  in  ano¬ 
ther  work,  further  confiderations  on  this  fubjedt  ;  and  Re¬ 
marks  for  the  Elucidation  of  the  Theory  of  the  Winds. 
In  1757  he  publifhed  a  Sketch  and  Annunciation  of  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Phyfical  Geography  ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
New  Principles  of  Motion  and  Reft,  and  the  Refults  con¬ 
nected  with  them  in  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Natural 
Philofophy,  8vo.  a  fmall  work,  which,  at  the  time,  excited 
much  notice,  and  was  afterwards  inferted  and  enlarged 
upon  in  his  later  writings.  In  1759  he  publifhed,  Reflec¬ 
tions  upon  Opticifm,  4to.  with  which,  likewife,  ledlures 
were  announced;  in  1762,  a  Demonftration  of  the  fophif- 
tical  Subtlety  contained  in  the  four  Syllogiftic  Figures,  8vo. 
and  in  1763,  An  Attempt  towards  introducing  thePropo- 
fition  of  negative  Magnitudes  into  Philofophy,  8vo.  and 
On  the  only  poflible  Method  of  proving  the  Exiftence  of 
the  Deity,  8vo.  In  1764  he  gave  to  the  world  Refledlions 
on  an  Adventurer,  &c.  8vo.  a  fanatic,  who  was  then  de¬ 
luding  the  country  people  by  falfe  pretences  to  a  prophe¬ 
tic  fpirit.  This  was  followed  by  An  Eil'ay  on  Diforders 
of  the  Head,  8vo.  containing  a  philofophical  examination 
of  the  fubjedl ;  Obfervations  on  the  Sublime  and  Beauti¬ 
ful,  8vo.  and  An  Eflay  on  Evidence  in  Metaphyfical  Sci¬ 
ences,  which  obtained  the  accej/it  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  In’  1765  he  publifhed,  under' 
the  Ample  title  of  “Intelligence  refpedling  the  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  Ledlures  for  the  Winter  Half-Year,”  a  beautiful 
fyftem  of  ledturing  on  metaphyfics,  logic,  and  ethics  ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  attacked  Swedenborg,  who  pretend¬ 
ed  to  a  converfe  with  fpirits,  in  a  work  entitled  Dreams  of 
a  Ghoft-feer,  illuftrated  by  Dreams  in  Metaphyfics,  8vo. 
About  this  time  he  obtained  the  place  of  fub-infpedlor  of 
the  royal  library  at  the  palace ;  and  he  alfo  undertook  the 
management  of  the  beautiful  colledtion  of  natural  curio- 
fities,  and  cabinet  of  arts,  belonging  to  M.  Saturgus,  mi- 
nider  of  the  commercial  department,  which  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  ftudying  mineralogy.  Some  years  af¬ 
terwards,  however,  he  refigned  both  thefe  appointments. 

During  the  period  of  Kant’s  life  which  had  now 
elapfed,  his  reputation  and  literary  produdtions  had  re¬ 
commended'  him  to  the  notice  of  the  PrulTian  monarch, 
who  made  him  repeated  offers  of  a  profefl’orfhip  in  the 
univerfities  of  Jena,  Erlangen,  Mittau,  and  Halle,  with 
the  rank  of  privy-counfellor  ;  but  his  attachment  to  his 
native  place,  and  his  defire  to  labour  and  be  ufeful  on  the 
fpot  where  he  had  received  his  phyfical  and  mental  exif¬ 
tence,  induced  him  to  decline  thole  proffered  honours. 
He  might  alfo  have  obtained  the  profefforfliip  of  poetry 
in  his  own  univerfity;  but,  confidering  himfelf  to  be  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  fituation,  he  would  not  accept  of  it.  At 
length,  in  1770,  a  vacancy  having  taken  place  in  the  poll 
of  profeffor  in  the  metaphyfical  department,  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  beftowed  on  our  philofopher,  who,  in  the  month 
of  March,  entered  upon  his  long-wifhed-for  office.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftatutes  of  the  univerfity  of  Konigfburg, 
every  new  profeflfor,  when  raifed  to  the  academical  chair, 
is  obliged  to  publifh  and  defend  an  inaugural  dilfertation, 
before  he  is  permitted  to  exercife  his  public  functions,  or 
to  become  a  member  of  the  fenate.  On  this  occafion, 
Kant  chofe  for  his  fubjecl,  De  Mundi fenfibilis  atque  inklli -  - 
gibilis  Forma,  et  Principiis ,  and  afterwards  publifhed  his 
Dilfertation  in  4to.  This  is  a  very  elaborate,  abftrufe, 
performance,,  and  contains  the  outlines  of  his  philofophy, 
which  has  been  fince  diltinguifhed  by  the  name  of  “  The 
Critical  Syftem.”  It  excited  much  attention  in  feveral  of 
the  German  fchools,  and  gained  converts  from  other  fyf- 
tems  ;  but,  for  fome  time,  chiefly  in  the  univerfity  of 
Koniglberg.  Kant’s  new  fituation  required  that  he  fnould 
be  almoft  entirely  occupied  in  metaphyfical  ltudies  5  and 
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he  purfucd  them  with  the  moft  unremitting  ardour.  At 
this  time  he  maintained  a  philofophical  correfpondence 
with  feveral  of  the  firft  literary  characters  of  the  age,  and 
particularly  with  the  celebrated  Lambert,  then  prelident 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  who,  in  his 
Cofmological  Letters,  had  propofed  theories  coinciding 
with  thole  of  Kant,  and  had  purfued  nearly  the  fame  path 
of  philofophizing.  From  this  time,  alfo,  Kant’s  publica¬ 
tions  were  almolt  exclufively  of  a  metaphyfical  nature.  In 
1 7 7 5  appeared  his  Ihort  Ellay  on  the  different  Races  of  hu¬ 
man  Beings,  by  way  of  announcing  his  leCtures  on  the  fub- 
jeCt.  In  1781,  befides  his  Correfpondence  with  Lambert, 
he  publifhed  his  Critic  of  pure  Reason,  8vo.  which  is 
the  moll  important  of  his  metaphyfical  productions, and  ex¬ 
hibits  a  full  and  complete  illuftration  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  new  philofophy.  This  celebrated  work 
was  publifhed  nearly  fix  years  before  its  importance  was 
at  all  underflood  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  molt  ftrik- 
ing  inftances  of  the  reverfes  of  literary  fortune,  that  the 
bookfeller  was  about  to  dellroy  the  copies  for  wafle  paper, 
when  a  fudden  demand  required  and  exhaulted  rapidly 
three  new  editions.  The  doCtrine  was  foon  prefented,  un¬ 
der  innumerable  forms,  by  a  multitude  of  commentators  ; 
among  the  earlieft  and  moltdiftinguiflied  of  whom  wereRei- 
hold,  the  fon-in-law  of  Wieland,  and  the  mathematician 
Schultze.  It  was  alfo  attacked  by  feveral  German  writers, 
who  entertained  different  judgments  of  its  merit,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  its  meaning.  His  doCtrine,  however,  met  with  nu¬ 
merous  admirers  and  adherents  in  the  German  univeriities, 
and  foon  produced  a  revolution  in  the  philofophy  of  that 
country.  With  the  defigr.  of  obviating  mifconceptions, 
and  of  facilitating  an  acquaintance  with  his  fyflem,  in  1783 
Kant  publifhed  “  Prolegomena,  or  Introduction  to  every 
future  Syflem  of  Metaphyfics  that  fliall  deferve  the  Name 
of  a  Science,”  8vo.  w  hich  contains  an  abftraCt  of  his  “  Cri¬ 
tic”  in  an  analytical  method,  which  the  author  lias  here 
adopted,  in  order  to  return  by  the  fame  path  on  which 
he  had  before  advanced  fynthetically.  In  1784,  befides 
fome  fmaller  pieces,  printed  either  feparately  or  in  differ¬ 
ent  periodical  works,  he  publifhed,  “  Reflections  upon  the 
Foundation  of  the  Powers  and  Methods  which  Reafon  is 
entitled  to  employ  in  forming  a  judgment  of  its  own  Sta¬ 
bility;”  and  “Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Metaphyfics 
of  Morals,”  8vo.  In  1786,  he  publifhed,  “  Metaphyfical 
Elements  of  Natural  Philofophy,”  8vo.  in  which  he  enter¬ 
ed  at  large  into  the  exercife  of  the  reafoning  powers  with 
-regard  to  material  objeCls.  In  the  fame  year,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  reClor  of  the  univerfity.  Not  long  after  this,  with¬ 
out  any  folicitation  on  his  own  part,  he  received  a  conii- 
derable  addition  to  his  falary  from  the  foundation  of  the 
upper  college. 

In  1787,  our  philofopher  publifhed  Fundamental  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Critic  of  Tafte,  8vo.  and  in  the  fame  year, 
he  roufed  the  public  curiofity  by  his  Critic  of  Practical 
Reafon,  8vo.  in  which  he  enlarged  on  the  moral,  as  he 
had  before  on  the  metaphyfical,  principles  of  reafon.  In 
the  fummerof  1788  he  was  chofen  reCtor  of  the  univerfity 
a  ie-cond  time  ;  and,  not  long  afterwards,  fenior  of  the 
philofophical  faculty.  Though  Kant  was  now  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  he  continued  his  literary  induftry,  and  pre- 
1'ented  to  the  public,  Religion  confidered  within  the  Limits 
of  mere  Reafon,  1793,  8vo.  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
/how  the  agreement  between  reafon  and  revelation  ;  a 
treatife  On  the  End  or  Termination  of  all  Things,  1795, 
8vo.  a  ProjeCt  for  a  perpetual  Peace,  1795,  8vo.  an  epif- 
tle  to  Sommering,  on  the  Organ  of  the  Soul,  1796,  8vo. 
Obfervations  on  the  new-fangled  haughty  Tone  in  philo¬ 
fophical  Difcufiions,  1796,  Svo.  Metaphyfical  Elements 
of  Law,  1797,  8vo.  Metaphyfical  Element  of  Ethics,  or 
Doctrinal  Virtue,  1797,  8vo.  Two  Letters  to  M.  Frederic 
Nicholai,  on  the  Art  of  Book-making,  1797, 8vo.  Thoughts 
On  the  Power  of  the  Mind  to  evercome  morbid  Senfations 
by  mere  Refolution,  1797,  8vo.  Anfwer  to  the  reiterated 
Queftion,  whether  the  human  Race  is  in  a  progreflive 
State  of  Improvement?  1798,  8vo.  Contell  between  the 


Faculties,  1798,  Svo.  and,  A  Pragmatical  View  of  An¬ 
thropology,  1798,  8vo.  In  the  laft-mentioned  work,  he 
takes  almotl  a  formal  leave  of  the  public  as  an  author, 
configning  his  papers  over  to  the  revifion  of  others.  Soon 
afterwards  he  gave  up  all  his  official  fituations,  and,  in 
confequence  of  liis  infirmities,  retired  into  folitude.  From 
his  papers  his  friends  publiflied,  Logic,  or  a  Guide  to 
LeCturing,  1801,  8vo.  Pbvfical  Geograph)',  180a,  8vo. 
On  giving  InftruCtion,  1803,  8vo.  and  Upon  the  Prize 
Queftion  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin,  What  is  the 
aCtual  Progrefs  made  in  Metaphyfical  Science,  fince  Leib¬ 
nitz  and  Wolf  ?  Befides  the  articles  already  enumerated, 
he  was  the  author  of  numerous  philofophical  and  ethical 
papers,  inferred  in  the  Berlin  Monthly  Magazine,  and  in 
the  German  Mercury.  For  feventy  years,  Kant  had  en¬ 
joyed  an  almoft  uninterrupted  date  of  good  health  ;  but 
in  the  laft  ten  years  of  his  life,  his  corporeal  and  mental 
decay  was  painfully  vifible  to  his  friends.  Lofs  of  appe¬ 
tite,  of  fight,  of  voice,  of  teeth,  of  (frength,  and  of  memo¬ 
ry,  proclaimed  his  approaching  diffolution  ;  and  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  terminated  the  life  of  this  great  and  excellent 
man,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1804,  when  he  had  nearly 
completed  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  Kant  called  for  univerfal  refpeCl  and 
admiration  ;  and  during  his  life  he  received  from  the  learn¬ 
ed  throughout  Germany,  and  from  others  in  diftant  coun¬ 
tries,  marks  of  efteem  bordering  upon  adoration.  His 
principles  were  made  the  fubjeCt  of  univerfal  inveitiga- 
tion,  and  obtained  him  a  multitude  of  zealous  adherents. 
In  the  univeriities  of  Jena,  Halle,  Gottingen,  Erlangen, 
See.  leCtures  were  delivered  on  his  fyftem,  and  books  were 
written  to  illullrate  .md  defend  his  doCtrines.  Profefl'ors 
were  even  fent,  at  the  requeft  and  expence  of  princes  and 
crowned  heads,  to  learn  more  minutely,  by  a  perfonal 
conference  with  him,  what  had  not  been  lufficiently  elu¬ 
cidated  in  his  books.  His  leCtures  were  conftantly  crowd¬ 
ed  by  young  perfons ;  apd,  not  unfrequently,perfons  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years  and  knowledge  came  to  lit,  as  difciples,  at 
the  feet  of  the  German  Gamaliel.  The  fenfation  produced 
by  his  death,  though  it  had  been  for  fome  time  expeCted, 
was  fucli  as  it  is  fcarcely  polfible  to  deferibe.  The  whole 
city  put  on  mourning  as  for  a  parent,  and  crowds  even 
from  diftant  parts  came  to  be  prefent  at  his  funeral,  which 
refembled  that  of  a  beloved  monarch  whofe  reign  had 
conftituted  the  glory  and  happinefs  of  his  people.  On 
this  occafion  a  beautiful  medal  was  executed  by  M. 
Abramfon  of  Berlin,  as  a  memorial  of  his  great  talents. 
On  one  fide  is  a  ftriking  likenefs  of  the  philolopher,  with 
the  infeription,  “Immanuel  Kant,  nat.  1724.”  On  the 
reverie,  the  artift  has  attempted  to  exprel's  the  fervices 
which  Kant  has  rendered  to  fpeculative  philofophy,  by 
afligning  limits  to  its  empire,  and  to  Ihow,  at  the  lame 
time,  the  madnefs  of  attempting  to  pafs  thofe  limits. 
This  he  has  reprefented  by  a  Minerva  feated,  and  holding 
an  owl  in  her  right  hand,  which  Ihe  prevents  from  flying, 
with  the  infeription,  “Altius  volantem  arcuit.” 

Immanuel  Kant  poflefled  intellectual  qualifications  of  no 
ordinary  ftamp.  He  had  r.n  aftonilhing  faculty  of  un¬ 
folding  the  molt  abftrufe  -principles,  and  a  facility  in  de¬ 
ducing  every  thing  from  his  own  reflections.  He  alfo  pof- 
fefled  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  retaining  words,  and  re- 
prefenting  abfent  things  to  himfelf.  He  could  deferibe  ob¬ 
jeCls,  an  account  of  which  he  had  met  with  in  books,  even 
better  than  many  who  had  feen  them.  By  the  aid  of  his 
quick  obfervation  and  clear  conception,  he  was  enabled 
to  converfe  with  admirable  accuracy  on  chemical  experi¬ 
ments,  although  he  had  never  witnefied  any  procefs  in 
cliemiftry,  add  did  not  begin  the  theoretical  ftudy  of  it 
till  after  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Hagen,  the 
great  chemift,  could  not  forbear  exprefting  his  aftonifh- 
ment,  while  converfing  with  Kant  on  the  fubjeft,  to 
find  any  one  able,  by  Ample  reading,  to  make  him¬ 
felf  fucli  a  perfeCt  mafter  of  a  fcience  To  difficult.  This 
happy  talent,  combined  with  general  reading,  rendered 
him  an  univerfal  fcholar,  fo  that  at  length  there  was  no 
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fcience  in  which  he  was  not  a  proficient.  The  confe- 
quence  of  having  fucli  a  happy  memory  was,  that  lie  let 
no  value  on  an  extenfive  library.  As  he  could  acquire 
the  contents  of  books  by  reading  them  once  or  twice,  the 
books  themfelves  were  rather  burthenfotne  to  him  than 
otlierwife.  He  accordingly  made  a  contract  with  a  book- 
feller,  to  fend  him  all  new  books  in  (beets,  which  he 
read  through  in  that  form,  and  generally  returned  after¬ 
wards.  To  the  love  of  truth  he  was  ardently  devoted  ; 
and  liberality  of  fentiment  was  the  refult.  He  wilbed  to 
eftablifh  all  human  knowledge  on  the  firm  bafis  of  reafon  ; 
and  therefore  rejected  all  principles  as  vifionary,  which 
did  not  admit  of  a  fundamental  explication.  With  re- 
fpeCt  to  religion,  he  confidered  it  as  an  inherent  quality  of 
the  foul,  which  pants  after  fome  higher  objeCt  than  this 
tranfitory  exigence  ;  that  therefore  it  demands  no  proof 
from  without,  but  flows  of  itfelf  from  within  ourfelves. 
He  was  a  citizen  of  the  world  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
friend  to  peace  and  good  order.  He  acknowledged  the 
equal  rights  of  all  men,  as  originally  born  free  but  lie  de¬ 
precated  every  violent  effort  to  acquire  that  freedom,  and 
in  his  own  conduct  always  teftified  due  refpeCt  and  fub- 
miflion  to  eftabliflied  authorities.  Both  by  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample,  he  inculcated  the  ftriCteft  and  pureft  integrity  and 
morality.  He  was  a  moft  decided  enemy  to  falfehood  of 
every  kind.  He  never  could  endure  to  hear  an  untruth 
even  in  jell ;  and  in  his  own  language,  he  was  fcrupulous 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  could  convey  a  falfe  idea  of 
liimfelf.  Nothing  could  draw  him  into  a  temporary  re¬ 
nunciation  or  qualification  of  his  l’entiments ;  but,  wher¬ 
ever  a  free  declaration  of  his  opinions  was  not  found 
agreeable,  he  was  careful  never  to  appear.  He  wifiied,  in 
all  his  actions,  to  fliow  himfelf  to  the  world  limply  as  he 
was,  unvarnifhed  by  any  falfe  art  whatever  ;  and  he  even 
condemned  the  attempt  to  conceal  one’s  merit  under  a 
forbidding  appearance. .  He  had  a  high  fenfe  of  his  own 
dignity,  as  an  individual  in  the  fcale  of  exiftence  ;  and  he 
had  no  lefs  refpeCt  for  every  man,  as  an  independent  and 
thinking  being,  and  evinced  thefe  fentiments  by  a  re- 
fpeCtful  deportment  towards  all,  For  merit  under  every 
form,  and  in  every  perfon,  whether  of  his  own  or  con¬ 
trary  fentiments,  he  teftified  the  moft  unequivocal  ef- 
teem.  In  private  life,  he  was  affable,  courteous,  friend¬ 
ly,  and  benevolent  to  enthufiafm.  Every  reader  of  his 
•writings,  on  becoming  perfonally  acquainted  with  him, 
was  agreeably  furprifed  to  find  the  abftrufe  and  deep 
thinker  in  the  fociable  and  lively  companion.  He  was 
the  life  of  every  company  in  which  he  mixed:  and  mirth, 
difcourfe,  and  wit,  never  flagged  when  he  was  prefent. 
Much  as  he  liked  to  converfe  on  matters  of  philofophy, 
he  carefully  avoided  thofe  topics  in  mixed  companies  : 
here  lie  loft  the  philofopher  in  the  man  of  the  world, 
and  (j^oke  with  freedom  on  drefs,  politics,  public  occur¬ 
rences,  or  houfe-keeping,  as  the  males  or  females  of  the 
fociety  turned  the  difcourfe.  It  was  his  cuftom  to  re¬ 
tire  to  reft  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  winter,  and  ten  in  the 
fummer;  rifing  at  five  o’clock  in  the  former,  and  at  four 
in  the  latter  feafon.  By  this  commendable  and  healthy 
practice,  daily  exercife  on  foot,  ferenity  of  mind,  tempe¬ 
rance  in  eating  and  drinking,  conftant  employment,  and 
cheerful  company,  he  protracted  his  life  to  the  advanced 
period  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  In  perfon  lie 
was  of  the  middle  ftature,  and  of  a  remarkably  flender 
and  delicate  make.  His  countenance  was  expreflive  of 
the  labour  and  refearch  he  had  bellowed  in  the  production 
of  the  numerous  abftrufe  works  we  have  mentioned. 
Some  accounts  that  we  have  read  defcribe  his  countenance 
as  full  of  dignity,  and  his  blue  eyes  expreflive  of  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  but  a  gentleman  who  vifited  him  at  Konigfburg, 
who  is  a  great  admirer  of  his  philofophy,  and  has  written 
a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  declares,  that  “  his  eyes,  as  well  as 
the  other  features  of  his  face,  were  a  reproach  to  phyfiog- 
nomy and  in  confirmation  relates  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  :  A  certain  traveller  fliowed  the  celebrated  Lavater 
two  portraits,  which  he  had  never  feen  before,  the  one 
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the  portrait  of  a  famous  (or  rather  infamous;  highway¬ 
man,  who  was  broken  upon  the  wheel,  the  other  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Kant,  and  afked  which  of  the  two  he  luppofed 
to  be  the  philofopher’s.  Lavater,  after  having  looked  at 
them  for  fome  little  time,  took  the  highwayman’s  portrait 
to  be  Kant’s,  and  faid,  “There  can  be  no  doubt  in  this 
cafe  ;  for  here  one  fees  profound  penetration  in  the  eye,  and 
that  capacious  forehead  which  denotes  the  man  of  deep 
reflection  ;  here  is  depicted  the  mind  that  can  combine 
caufe  and  effeCt,  that  can  feparate  caufe  from  effeCt;  here 
is  analyfi9  and  fynthefis.  Now  (continues  he)  the  cairn 
thinking  villain  is  fo  well  expreffed  in  the  other  (Kant’s 
portrait,  which  Lavater  took  to  be  the  highwaymah’s), 
that  it  needs  no  comment.”  Kant  himfelf  ufed  to  relate 
this  anecdote  with  great  glee. 

Being  defirous  of  prefenting  our  readers  with  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  Profeflor  Kant’s  philofophical  principles,  we  are 
happy  in  having  been  favoured  with  the  following  fketch, 
which  we  prefent  in  the  fame  form  in  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  it. 

AbjlraEl  of  the  Critical  Philofophy . 

It  is  remarkable,  that  our  countryman  David  Hume 
fliould  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  difcovery  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  philofophy.  This  circumftance  reflects  great 
honour  upon  England  ;  and  confirms  the  high  character 
flie  has  obtained  in  the  philofophical  world.’ — Her  Newton 
eftabliflied  the  hypothefis  of  Copernicus,  and  proved  his 
fuppofitions  to  be  matters  of  faCt.  Her  Hume,  by  his 
aftonifhingly  deep  and  acute  reafoning  on  the  Angle  idea 
of  Caufe  and  Effett,  forced  that  extraordinary  philofopher, 
Immanuel  Kant,  to  the  difcovery  of  the  whole  of  his  fyf- 
tem  of  Tranfcendental  Philofophy ;  by  which  alone  he  was 
able  fully  to  an  fiver  Hume’s  doubts.  This  circumftance 
has  eftabliflied  Metaphyfics  as  a  fcience  that  may  vie  with 
Geometry  in  the  clolenefs  of  its  realonings  and  in  the  fuf- 
fisiency  of  its  proofs. 

Hume  proved,  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  idea  of 
Caufe  and  EfftEl  is  not  derived  from  experience;  and  thence 
concluded  that  this  notion  is  the  fpurious  offspring  of  the 
imagination.  For  want  of  elucidation  on  this  point,  he 
remained  a  confirmed  fceptic.  The  contemporaries  of 
Hume  entirely  overlooked  the  aim  at  improvement  he  had 
in  view  ;  which  was  to  difcover  the  origin  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  notion.  His  opponents,  Reid,  Beattie,  Ofwald,  and 
even  Prieftley  himfelf,  were  unable  to  throw  theleaft  light 
upon  the  fubjeCt.  The  perfevering  and  immortal  Kant 
however  foon  difcovered  that  Hume’s  dilemma  arofe  from 
his  not  forming  to  himfelf  an  idea  of  the  whole  of  hi# 
problem  ;  but  merely  inveftigating  a  part,  the  folution  of 
which  was  impoflible  without  a  comprehenfive  view  of 
the  whole.  He  perceived  that  the  idea  of  Caufe  and  Ejf'eSt 
is  far  from  being  the  only  one  which  is  applied  to  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  confcioufnels  of  its  neceflity,  yet  without 
being  derived  from  experience.  He  endeavoured  in  the 
firft  place  to  afcertnin  the  precife  number  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  ideas  thus  circnmftanced  ;  and,  having  fucceeded 
in  this  to  his  perfect  fatisfaCtion,  he  found  himfelf  actu¬ 
ally  in  polfeflion  of  the  whole  of  thofe  conneding  ads  of 
the  Mind,  which  conftitute  the  very  Understanding  it¬ 
felf;  and  upon  this  foundation  he  ereCted  his  fcience  of 
Tranfcendental  Philofophy,  which  poffeffes  as  much  internal 
evidence  as  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 

This  fcience  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  new,  in  the 
ftriCteft  fenfe  of  the  word.  All  former  efforts  in  Meta¬ 
phyfics  were  attempts  to  make  the  Mind  conform  itfelf  to 
the  objects  of  our  Knowledge;  which  always  failed  in  fa- 
tisfying  the  demands  of  Reafon.  But  Kant  difcovered,  that 
the  external  objeEls  mujl  abfolutely  conform  themfeh'es  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  Mental  Faculties,  in  order  to  become  objeCls  of  our 
confciovfnefs.  This  faCt  deltroys  the  poflibility  of  our  ob¬ 
taining  any  knowledge  of  the  things  in  themfelves ;  confe- 
quently  direCts  our  attention  to  the  only  fources  from 
whence  knowledge  can  be  derived.  Thefe  fources  are,  Firft, 
The  JlruBure  of  the  Human  Mind.  Secondly,  The  Jenfations 
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which  are  imprcjjed  upon  it  by  external  objefts.  Kant  admits 
no  principle  to  form  a  part  of  his  fyftem,  that  is  not  fuf- 
ceptibleof  apodhftical  certainty,  or  complete  demon ftration. 

No  invention,  no  dilcovery,  in  fact  no  circnmftance 
that  has  occurred  fince  the  creation  of  the  world,  (direct 
revelation  excepted,)  can  tend  fo  much  to  humanize  and 
to  moralize  mankind,  as  this  Philofophy  of  the  immortal 
Kant,  ■which  aRually  attains  the  J'ummit  of  all  human  cultivation. 
Pofterity  cannot  fail  to  do  ample  jultice  to  the  merits  of 
this  truly  great  man,  who  has  paved  for  them  the  only  way  to 
all  true  knowledge.  It  is,  however,  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  philofophers  of  the  prefen t  day  will  adopt  this 
critical  cajl  of  mind ,  fince  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  facri- 
ficc  of  long-eftabiilhed  prejudices.  “  In  our  days”  fays 
Kant,  “things  worthy  of  being  known  augment  very 
much.  Our  capacity  will  foon  be  too  weak,  and  our  life 
too  fhort,  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  even  the  molt  eflen- 
tial  part  of  them.  We  are  p  re  fen  ted  with  an  abundance 
of  riches,  to  make  room  for  which,  we  mull  throw  away 
a  great  deal  of  ufelefs  lumber,  which  it  would  have  been 
better  we  had  never  been  occupied  about.”  The  confo- 
ling  reliance  upon  the  judgment  of  pofterity  acquires 
great  ftrength  from  the  reflection,  that  the  ultimate  end 
of  this  profound  philofophy  is  the  eftablilhment  of  a  per¬ 
fect  fyftern  of  Morals,  upon  the  immutable  bafts  of  Pure 
PraRical  Rea/on.  And,  as  Morality  will  always  intereft 
mankind  in  a  greater  degree  as  Reafon  becomes  more  en¬ 
lightened,  pofterity  mult  ever  have  the  advantage  of  the 
prefent  generation. 

The  Critic  of  Pure  Reason,  the  work  which  com¬ 
prehends  this  vaft  fyltem,  in  order  to  lead  the  mind  to  a 
knowledge  of  itfelf,  begins  from  the  Dogmatical  Jlation, 
where  we  imagine  that  we  know  the  things  as  they  are  in 
tiiemfel  ves ;  and  then  proceeds  to  the  Critical  Jlation,  where 
we  difeern  the  fare  which  tke  mind  has  in  producing  know¬ 
ledge  ;  that  is,  the  ^original  ufe  of  undemanding .  Although 
this  procedure  is  bell  adapted  to  the  object  which  the  Cri¬ 
tic  has  in  view,  yet  it  is  attended  with  fome  degree  of  un¬ 
avoidable  obfeurity.  The  Critic  undertakes  the  deduction 
of  the  Twelve  Categories  of  Nature,  the  Six  Ideas  of  Reafon, 
and  Time  and  Space.  It  then  enquires  by  what  right  thefe 
notions  are  applied  to  objects  of  experience,  fince  they  are 
not  derived  from  experience  ;  and  gives  for  anfwer,  That 
this  ufe  of  them  is  unavoidable , fince  thefe  fundamental  notions  ori¬ 
ginate  in  the  JlruRure  of  the  human  mind  itfelf-,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  Reason,  Understanding,  and  Sense.  It 
is,  however,  very  remarkable,  that  this  problem  can¬ 
not  even  be  conceived  until  after  its  folution  ;  which  is 
the  true  caufe  that  renders  this  work  fo  difficult  to  be 
underftood. 

As  this  elementary  work  confifts  of  one  chain  of  clofe- 
ly  connected  reafoning,  it  mull  be  wholly  comprehended, 
or  no  part  of  it  can  be  underftood.  Notvvithftanding  thefe 
feeming  difficulties,  the  attentive  reader  of  the  Critic,  by 
perfevering  in  the  ftudy  of  it  to  the  end,  will  not  fail  to 
comprehend  its  arguments.  He  will  alfo  find  ample  re¬ 
ward  for  his  labour,  and  will  even  ultimately  coincide  in 
opinion  w'ith  Profeffor  Beck,  who  fays  ;  “  In  foort,  all  this 
is  fo  eafy  to  me,  that  I  engage  to  render  the  fecrets  of  the  Critical 
Philofophy  perfcRly  intelligible  to  one  of  the  fowejl  apprehenjion , 
and  to  convince  him  fully  of  its  dodirinesN 

It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  fince  the  Critic  of 
Pure  Reafon  was  firfl  publifhed,  and  yet  this  work  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  known  in  England.  Sixteen  years  have 
elapfed  fince  a  favourite  pupil  of  Profeffor  Kant  (Mr. 
Nitfcli)  laudably  attempted  to  plant  this  philofophy  in  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  the  learned  of  this  country  have  negledfted  however 
to  avail  themfelves  of  this  advantage.  Since  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  Critic  in  the  year  1781,  it  has  had  innumera¬ 
ble  commentators  in  Germany.  It  was  tranflated  into 
Latin  in  1796,  by  Frederic  Gottlob  Born  ;  but  no 
tranflation  of  it  has  appeared  in  Englifti.  And,  what 
is  ftill  more  remarkable,  that  very  elegant  modern  writer 
Dngald  Stewart  is  lb  perfectly  unconfcious  of  what 
his  contemporaries  have  done,  in  the  very  fame  de¬ 
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partment  of  fcience  In  which  he  has  laboured  with  fb 
much  diligence  and  induftry,  as,  in  his  Elements  of  the  Phi- 
lofophy  of  the  Human  MJnd,  3d  edit.  j8o8,  page  71  and  72, 
when  treating  of  “  Natural  Prejudices ,”  to  fay  “  It  feems 
now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  among  philofophers, 
that  there  is  no  inftance  in  which  we  are  able  to  perceive 
a  necejfary  connexion  between  two  fucceftive  events;  or  to 
comprehend  in  wliat  manner  the  one  proceeds  from  the 
other,  as  its  caufe.  The  natural  bias  of  the  mind  is  lbrely 
to  conceive  phyfical  events  as  fomehow  linked  together  ; 
and  material  fubitances  as  pofTefTed  of  certain  powers  and 
virtues,  which  fit  them  to  produce  particular  effects.  That 
we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  has  been 
fliown  in  a  very  particular  manner  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  by 
other  writers  ;  and  mult,  indeed,  appear  evident  to  every 
perfon,  on  a  moment’s  reflection.  It  is  a  curious  quejlion , 
what  gives  rife  to  the  Prejudice  ?” 

Kant  lias  long  fince  demonftrated  in  the  cleared  manner 
that  every  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  which  does  not 
define  Subjlance,  Caufe  and  EjfeEl,  Time  and  Space,  Sic.  mufl 
inevitably  lead  to  contradiction.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this, 
the  reality  of  the  notion  of  Caufe  and  EJfeR  is  not  only 
called  in  queftion,  but  it  is  termed  a  prejudice,  and  an 
enquiry  is  let  on  foot  at  the  prefent  day  to  difeover  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  prejudice.  What  is  to  be  expected  from  fuch 
a  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind!  Surely  not  univerfal 
evidence-,  and  all  Philofophy  which  hopes  to  eftablifh  itfelf 
upon  any  thing  fhort  of  this  principle  is  good  for  nothing. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  fo  penetrating  and  acute 
a  reafoner  as  Dngald  Stewart  fliould  have  proceeded  in  the 
old  track  of  Philofophy,  though  the  points  on  which  he 
doubts  have  been  placed  beyond  difpute  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  work  above  alluded  to, 
this  indefatigable  author  has  favoured  the  public  with 
an  elegant  volume  in  quarto,  entitled  “  Philofophical  Ef- 
fays;  1810.”  It  is  painful  to  remark,  that  even  in  this  work 
liis  cultivated  mind  is  ftill  labouring  under  the  prejudices 
of  the  Dogmatical  Philofophy.  He  is  indeed  a  charafter 
diftinguifhed  for  his  powerful  talents  and  uncommon 
flretch  of  thinking,  by  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  mankind  ;  but  ftill  more  fo  from  his  fincere 
love  of  Truth,  and  laudable  endeavour  tp  promote  the  in- 
eltimable  ftudy  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
whofe  object  and  value  he  fully  appreciates.  But  his  fuccefs 
in  this  praifeworthy  undertaking  mull  even  to  himfelf  be 
tinClured  with  doubts  and  perplexities  which  he  cannot  fa- 
tisfatlorily  remove  ;  much  lei’s  can  he  expert,  however  in¬ 
genious,  amufing,  and  frequently  inftruftive,  his  labours 
may  prove,  that  they  fhould  be  univerfally  convincing  ;  and 
this  fatal  circumftance  arifes  from  a  want  of  that  indif- 
penfible  requifite,  a  folid  foundation  upon  which  to  raife  the 
f’uperftruClure  of  his  Philofophy.  This  volume  contains 
a  formal  pledge  to  the  public  of  his  intention  to  fulfil  the 
promife  contained  in  his  “  Elements,”  namely,  to  give  a 
complete  analyfis  of  the  Powers  and  Faculties  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Mind.  The  performance  of  this  talk  mull  unavoidably 
terminate  in  his  own  dilfatisfaflion,  and  in  the  difappoint- 
ment  of  the  world,  unlefs  he  can  refute  Kant’s  Theory  of 
the  Mind.  Indeed  there  is  no  other  path  in  which  he  can 
proceed  with  the  hope  of  fuccefs  but  to  inveftigate  the  Kan- 
tefian  Theory,  and  either  refute  it  altogether,  or  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  immutable  Truth.  For,  until  thele  two  great  men 
can  coincide  in  one  unftiaken  fentiment  refpecting  what  is 
to  be  underftood  by  the  Elements  of  the  Human  Mind,  the 
fcience  itfelf  cannot  boaft  of  univerfal  evidence.  It  may  fair¬ 
ly  be  prefumed  in  favour  of  the  inveltigation  of  the  Kante- 
iian  principles  by  fo  great  a  philofophical  genius  asDugald 
Stewart,  that  he  will  not  have  to  complain  that  his  “  labour 
has  ended  in  a  fentiment  of  regret  at  the  time  and  attention  which 
he  has  mifemployed  in  a  hopelefs  and  ungrateful  tafk.'"  Fop, 
Ihould  he  prove  himfelf  capable  of  refuting  or  even  of  in¬ 
validating  Kant’s  Theory,  he  will  find  that  in  this  under¬ 
taking  he  will  have  cleared  away  a  holt  of  doubts  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  5  and  molt  probably,  in  the  courfe  of  his  enquiry. 
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will  difcover  fome  hidden  troths  that  may  be  highly  be¬ 
neficial  to  mankind. 

When  tiie  learned  of  this  country  Avail  think  proper  to 
encourage  a  correct  tranflation  of  the  Critic  of  Pare  Reafon, 
they  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themfelves  of  its  merits, 
and  this  philofophy  will  then  no  longer  continue  to 
be  mangled  and.diftorted  by  attempts  to  reprefent  it 
through  the  medium  of  mere  fcraps  and  extracts ;  which, 
for  want  of  due  connexion,  cannot  be  underltood,  and 
mult  therefore  appear  abfurd.  The  article  Critical  Phi/o- 
fophy  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britanica  is  compofed  entirely 
in  this  way,  and  the  commentator  upon  it  commits  him- 
lelf  in  the  molt  unpardonable  manner  by  fumming  up  a 
final  condemnation,  inftead  of  inviting  to  a  thorough  in- 
veltigation  of  the  fyftem.  Such  condudt  is  unbecoming 
a  Britilh  Philofopher. 

The  examination  of  Charles  Villers’s  “  Philofophie  de 
Kant,"  as  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Jan.  1803, 
mult  not  be  miltaken  for  a  review  of  the  Critical  Philolo- 
phy,  as  explained  by  Kant  in  his  great  work  entitled  Cri¬ 
tic  of  Pure  Reafon.  Monf.  Villers  evidently  had  no  other 
intention  in  writing  that  excellent  work  than  to  induce  his 
countrymen  to  ftudy  the  Critical  Philofophy  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  works  of  its  immortal  author.  It  would,  however, 
lie  too  much  to  expect,  that  fo  ferious  a  talk  as  this  fhould 
be  undertaken  for  the  purpofe  of  a  mere  literary  review  ; 
though  it  mult  be  confefl'ed  that  the  ingenious  Reviewer, 
in  his  inveftigation  of  an  abitrufe  fcience,  has  difplayed 
fo  much  wit,  that  we  cannot  but  wifh  his  fubject  had 
been  more  fuited  to  his  admirable  talents. 

Dr.  Rees,  in  his  New  Cyclopaedia,  article  “Kantism," 
(jult  publilhed,)  Ipeaking  of  the  Critical  Philofophy,  fays, 
“  It  is  now,  even  in  its  birth-place,  much  negleEled ;  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  in  another  half-century  fall  into  utter  oblivion .”  It  is 
highly  probable  that  Dr.  Rees  lias  formed  this  conclufion 
from  the  circumltance  of  all  communication  with  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent  being  entirely  cut  off,  by 
which  he  is  left  utterly  ignorant  of  the  prefent  Hate  of  the 
philofophy  in  its  birth-place.  He  proves  his  own  utter  igno¬ 
rance  of  its  Principles  by  venturing  upon  fuch  a  judgment. 
It  were  better  to  have  laid,  “  In  another  half-century  Eu¬ 
clid's  Elements  of  Geometry  will  probably  be  funk  into  utter  ob¬ 
livion,  and  for  ever  effaced  from  the  memory  of  Man  /” 

The  attentive  reader,  who  has  fuccefsfully  liudied  the 
Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,  will  find  himfelf  at  length  com¬ 
pelled  to  acquiefce  in  the  conclufion,  That  the  Critical  Phi¬ 
lofophy  is  the  only -  true  Philofophy,  and  that  no  other  can  arife 
at  any  future  period  to  dijturb  its  Principles.  This  is  indeed 
even  lei's  to  be  apprehended  than  the  difcovery  of  a  new 
fet  of  Axioms  for  the  Elements  of  Geometry.  The 
founder  of  this  Philofophy,  in  confirmation  of  the  above 
conclufion,  has  the  following  remarks,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Metaphyfics  of  Morals,  page  vii.of  the  Englilh  tranflation. 

“  It  founds  arrogant  and  felf-fufficient,  and  appears  to  be 
an  infult  upon  thofe  who  have  not  yet  renounced  their  ob- 
folete  dogmas  and  fuperannuated  lyftems,  to  affirm  that, 
prior  to  the  Critical  Philofophy ,  there  was  no  philofophy  at 
all.  But,  before  we  condemn  this  feeming  ulurpation,  we 
ought  firft  to  decide,  whether  there  can  be  more  than  one  phi¬ 
lofophy .  Different  modes  of  philofophizing  and  of  recur¬ 
ring  to  the  firlt  principles  of  reafon  have  indeed  been  adopt¬ 
ed  with  more  or  lei's  fuccefs,  in  order  to  found  a  fyltem 
upon  them  ;  and  many  fuch  attempts  were  requifite  to  lead 
the  way  to  the  prefent,  each  of  which,  in  this  refpedt,  had 
its  merit.  But,  as  there  is  only  one  human  reafon  objec¬ 
tively  contemplated,  fo  there  can  be  but  one  true  fyjlem  of  phi¬ 
lofophy  founded  upon  principles,  however  varioufly,  and  often 
difcordantly,  we  may  have  philofophized  upon  the  very 
fame  pofition.  The  Moralifl  juftly  afferts,  that  there  is  but 
one  virtue,  but  one  dodtrine  of  it,  i.  e.  only  one  fyftem 
that  connedts  all  moral  duties  by  a  Angle  principle.  The 
Chemijl  fays  there  is  but  one  cbemiftry,  (Lavoifier’s.)  The 
Phyfician,  that  there  is  but  one  principle  for  the  fyftem  of 
clalling  difeafes,  (that  according  to  Brown.)  Yet  all  this  is 
afferted  without  leflening  the  merits  of  the  earlier  Moralilts, 
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Chemifts,  and  Phyficians ;  for,  notwithftanding  all  the  older 
fyftems  become  exploded  by  the  adoption  of  the  new,  yet, 
without  the  benefit  of  their  dilcoveries,  and  even  unluc- 
cefsful  efforts,  we  never  Ihould  have  attained  the  unity  of 
the  true  principle  of  all  Philofophy  in  one  fyjlem.  If  any  one 
announces  a  Philolophy  as  his  own  creation,  lie  implies 
that  ‘  before  this  no  philojopky  at  all  exjled ;’  for,  Ihould  he  al¬ 
low  that  there  had  been  another  (and  a  true  one),  there 
would  then  be  two  different  true  philofophies,  which  is  a  con- 
tradidlion.  If  then  the  Critical  Philolophy  profeffes  to  be 
ike  firfl  and  only  Philofophy,  this  is  no  more  than  all  have 
done,  will  do,  nay  mult  do,  who  projedt  a  philofophy  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  plan  of  their  own.” 

In  another  place,  fpeaking  of  the  ridicule  that  has  been 
lavilhed  upon  this  philofophy  by  thole  who  have  milcon- 
ceived  its  tendency,  he  lays  ;  “  If  however,  as  ShafteJbury 
afferts,  it  is  no  contemptible  teftof  the  truth  of  a  dodtrine 
(efpecially  of  a  practical  one),  that  it  withftands  ridicule, 
the  critical  philol'ophers' will  perhaps  in  time  have  their 
turn,  and  in  the  end  laugh  the  moji,  when  they  fee  the  pa¬ 
per  fyftems  of  thole,  who  for  a  long  time  made  a  great  fi¬ 
gure,  fuccelli vely  falling  in  ruins,  and  deferted  by  all  their 
adherents; — a  fate  which  inevitably  impends  over  them.” 

The  tranfition  from  the  Dogmatical  to  the  Critical  mode 
of  thinking  mult  eventually  become  univerlal ;  the  Cri¬ 
tical  principles  being  founded  upon  pure  truth  ;  and  no 
one  hereafter  will  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  Philofo- 
pher  but  the  Critical  Philofopher.  What  is  to  be  under¬ 
ltood  by  a  Critical  Philofopher  is  admirably  deferibed  by 
Profefior  Beck  of  Halle,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Tran- 
fcendental  Philolophy,  and  who,  Kant  lays,  is  among  the 
very  few  that  have  plunged  into  the  depths,  and  caught 
the  true  fpirit,  of  this  philolophy.  In  the  preface  to  "his 
“  Principles  of  Critical  Philofophy,"  page  Ixi.  of  the  Englilh 
tranflation,  Proteflor  Beck  lays,  “  That  which  con- 
llitutes  the  Critical  Philofopher,  and  according  to  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  only  true  Philolopher,  is  the  fpirit  of  tranfeen^ 
dental  philolophy;  and  Kant’s  great  merit  is  the  having 
been  the  author  of  this.  The  objedt  of  this  fcience  is  to 
fhow  the  foil,  in  which  all  conceptions  mull  have  their  root, 
unlel’s  they  are  to  be  univerlally  void,  i.e.  that  we  are  not 
to  underhand  ourlelves  in  them.  But  that  which  mull 
above  all  things  be  remarked  is,  that  tranfcendental  philo¬ 
fophy  mull  not  be  apprehended  by  means  of  conceptions, 
but  originally,  as  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  con¬ 
ceptions  bottom.  It  is  here  laid  of  the  Categories ,  that 
they  are  original  modes  of  reprefentation,  and  that  the 
underjlanding  conjoins  originally  in  them.  This  affertion  is 
all'o  a  pojlulate,  whofe  fenfe  can  only  be  come- at  in  the 
original  conjundtion  of  underftanding  itfelf.  Critical 
Philolophy  depends  folely  upon  this  pofition  :  We  do  not 
know  the  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  but  only  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  us.  If  nothing  were  intended  to  be  exprefled  by 
this,  but  that  the  objedts  are  different  from  their  repre- 
fentations,  this  dilcovery  would  not  indeed  merit  much 
admiration;  but  this  polition  lays,,  that  the  conjunction 
we  place  in  the  things,  e.  g.  in  the  pofition.  An  object 
has  quantity,  (fills  a  fpace,) — relts  on  an  original,  intellec¬ 
tual,  conjunction  (the  original  adt  of  drawing  of  the  ima¬ 
gination  named  Space).  This  introfpedlion  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Categories  is  of  the  greatelt  importance.  The 
Categories  of  Nature  conftitute  the  tranfcendental  of  all  the¬ 
oretical  Knowledge.  The  Category  Moral  Liberty  is,  in 
the  fame  manner,  the  balls  of  all  practical  Knowledge  and 
of  Morality  itfelf.  The  Category  the  formal  Conformity -to- 
end  of  Nature  is,  finally,  a  tranfcendental  principle  on  which 
all  reflection  and  the  procedure  of  judgment  in  experience 
relts,  fo  far  as  it  feeks  for  rules  in  order  to  be  able  to  think 
objedts.  This  conception  of  the  tranfcendental  of  our 
Knowledge  is,  therefore,  the  principle  of  the  divifion  of 
tranfcendental  philolophy  into  three  parts.” 

I.  Of  the  Foundation  of  all  Theoretical  Kkow- 
lege. 

.  II.  Of  the  Foundation  of  all  Practical  Know¬ 
ledge. 


III.  Of 
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III.  Of  Original  Reflective  Judgment  as  a  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Union  between  the  Original  Theoreti¬ 
cal  and  the  Original  Practical  Knowledge. 

DiffeBion  of  the  Human  Mind ,  according  to  the  Principles  of 
ProfeJJor  Kant , 

The  Human  Mind  confifts  of  Three  original  Faculties; 
Reason,  Understanding,  and  Sense.  Thefe  confti- 
tute  the  Power  of  forming  Knowledge. 

It  is  of  the  uttnoft  importance  that  thefe  faculties 
fliould  be  feparated  difti nelly  from  each  other,  and  that 
the  limits  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  each  fliould  be 
clearly  afcertained  and  abfolutely  determined. 

SENSE 

is  the  power  of  forming  Intuitions. 

In  every  objeft  of  nature  that  prefents  itfelf  to  our 
fenfes,  we  diftinguifli  Matter  and  Form.  Now,  as  we 
do  not  create  this  matter,  it  muft  confequently  be  given ; 
but  this  neceffarily  implies  that  there  is  in  our  Mind  a  fa¬ 
culty  capable  of  receiving  the  given  matter  ;  and  this  fa¬ 
culty  is  called  Receptivity.  In  order,  however,  that 
we  may  become  confciousof  the  matter  thus  received  into 
the  mind,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  we  fliould  exert  a 
■mental  attivity,  which  is  termed  Spontaneity;  that  is,  a 
«onne£ting  activity  which  gives  unity  or  form  f:o  the  re¬ 
ceived  matter  or  variety.  When  the  receptivity  is  affected 
by  any  given  matter,  the  fpontaneity  is  forced  to  act,  and 
to  connect  the  received  materials  into  a  Unity  ;  and  this 
unity  is  Intuition. 

All  former  attempts  to  account  for  the  fact  of  intui¬ 
tion,  or  fenfible  reprefentation,  have  failed,  becaufe  they 
either  treated  the  whole  as  the  effeff  of  the  external  thing, 
©r  made  it  altogether  the  produce  of  the  mind.  But  it 
is  evidently,  as  above-ftated,  the  joint  produce  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  thing  and  of  the  mind. 

Receptivity  is  a  totally-pafTive  faculty,  and  is  the 
diftinguifhing  characleriitic  of  Senfe.  It  can  only  be  af- 
fefted  by  two  kinds  of  variety  or  matter,  (for  there  are 
but  two  kinds  of  variety  in  general:)  the  firll  whofe  parts 
lie  one  without  and  near  another,  the  fecond  whole  parts 
follow  one  another  in  Uriel:  fucceflion.  This  circutnftance 
gives  rife  to  a  divifion  of  this  faculty  into  External  Senfe , 
and  Internal  Senfe.  When  the  receptivity  is  affefted  by  a 
variety  of  the  firll:  defeription,  and  the  fpontaneity  has 
connected  this  given  variety  into  a  unity,  then  an  Exter¬ 
nal  Intuition  immediately  arfes ,  whofe  diflinguifliing  cha- 
rafteriftic  is,  that  the  variety  of  which  it  confifts  is  a 
variety  of  parts  lying  one  without  and  near  another. 
Thus,  the  idea  which  arifes  in  the  mind  in  confequence 
•of  any  man  affefting  our  External  Senfe,  by  his  prefence,  is 
an  External  Perception  or  Intuition,  becaufe  the  variety 
of  which  the  phenomenon  man  is  compofed,  is  a  variety 
of  parts  lying  one  without  and  near  another.  When  the 
receptivity  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  the  fecond  deferip¬ 
tion,  and  the'fpontaneity  has  connected  this  given  variety 
into  a  unity,  then  an  Internal  Intuition  immediately  arfes, 
whofe  diftinftive  mark  is  that  it  involves  a  variety  of 
parts  which  do  not  lie  one  near  another,  but  always  fol¬ 
low  one  after  the  other  in  ftridt  fucceflion.  Thus  the  idea 
which  arifes  in  the  mind  in  confequence  of  our  Internal 
Senfe,  being  afteiled  by  any  emotion,  paflion,  or  aftion,  in 
man,  is  an  Internal  Perception  or  Intuition ;  for  paflions 
and  actions  cannot  be  faid  to  form  any  breadth  or  plane, 
but  have  all  their  minutell  parts  ftrittly  following  one 
after  another. 

The  forms  or  modifications  of  our  External  and  Internal  Senfe 
are  iuiprejfed  on  the  varieties  which  they  receive.  The  parts  of 
thefe  varieties,  on  entering  the  receptivity,  acquire  an 
entirely -new  nature,  and  are  fo  blended  with  the  conforma¬ 
tions  of  the  receiving  faculty  as  to  bear  no  refemblance 
whatever  to  their  caufes ;  i.  e.  to  what  they  are  in  them- 
felves  independent  of  the  mind.  For  example,  we  fay 
that  our  external  intuitions  are  extended  quantities ;  but 
we  have  no  ground  from  hence  to  conclude  that  they  are 
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extended  in  themfelves,  independent  of  the  mind  ;  for  ex- 
tenfion  is  the  form  of  external  fenfe,  and  is  imprefled  on 
the  variety  upon  its  entering  the  mind.  It  follows  that 
our  external  and  internal  intuitions,  which  exhibit  to  the 
mind  the  varieties  received,  will  alfo  exhibit  thofe  modi¬ 
fications  imprefled  on  them  by  the  peculiar  conformations 
of  our  external  and  internal  fenfe.  Thefe  modifications 
may  be  viewed  feparately,  and  will  then  furnifli  materials 
for  two  particular  ideas,  one  of  which  will  comprehend  the 
being  without  and  near  each  other  of  the  variety,  and  the 
other,  the  following  one  after  another  of  the  variety.  The 
former  modification  is  evidently  the  general  form  of  the 
variety  or  matter  contained  in  all  our  external  intuitions, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  the  ufual  idea  we  have  of fpace. 
For,  when  we  analyze  our  notion  of  Space,  we  find  it  to  imply 
merely  a  variety  in  general,  whofe  parts  lie  one  without  and  near 
another,  and  are  intimately  connefied.  Hence  it  refults  that 
Space  is  the  form  of  External  Sense.  The  latter 
modification,  i.  e.  fucceflion,  manifeitly  reprefents  the  ge¬ 
neral  form  of  the  variety  or  matter  contained  in  all  our 
internal  intuitions.  This  is  the  exaft  idea  we  have  of 
time.  For,  when  we  analyze  our  notion  of  Time,  we  find 
that  it  implies  nothing  more  than  a  variety  in  general,  whofe 
parts  follow  one  after  another,  and  are  intimately  connedied.  A  nd 
hence  it  alfo  relults,  that  Time  is  the  form  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Sense. 

The  ideas  of  Time  and  Space,  are  intuitions  a  priori,  fines 
they  arife  immediately  in  confequence  of  our  receptivity 
being  affected,  and  the  objects  to  which  they  refer  lie  in 
the  mind  antecedent  to  all  reprefentation.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  neceffary  and  univerfal,  and  differ  from  intuitions  a  pof- 
leriori,  whofe  objects  lie  without  the  mind,  and  are  diftin£t 
from  it.  The  former  are  alfo  called  pure,  and  the  latter 
empirical,  intuitions. 

Space  is  continuous,  that  is,  the  end  of  every  part  of 
fpace  is  the  beginning  of  another.  Two  parts  cannot  be 
detached  from  one  another  without  fpace  intervening.  It 
is  divilible  in  infinitum — and  infinite,  for  there  is  no  precifc 
fpace  beyond  which  there  is  no  other  fpace. — Space  has 
three  dimenfions,  length,  breadth,  and  height. — Space  or 
External  Senfe  gives  the  law  of  Extension  to  the  Phe¬ 
nomena. 

Time  is  alfo  continuous — divifible  in  infinitum — and  in¬ 
finite. — Time  has  only  one  dimenfion,  namely  fuccejjion . 
— Time,  or  Internal  Senfe,  gives  the  law  of  Intension  to 
the  Phenomena.  Time  has  a  larger  fphere  than  Space  ; 
for  whatever  is  in  Space  is  in  Time  alfo.  But  we  cannot 
fay,  converfely,  that  whatever  is  in  Time  is  in  Space  alfo; 
for  in  fiance,  a  Thought  is  in  Time,  as  it  has  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  ;  but  it  is  not  an  extended  body,  confe¬ 
quently  not  in  Space. 

Time  and  Space  abfolutely  limit  all  our  Knowledge „ 
Therefore  any  object  which  does  not  conform  itfelf  to 
the  conditions  of  Time  and  Space  is  not  knowable.  We 
cannot  fay  of  the  human  foul,  that  it  is  an  extended  body, 
determinable  by  degrees  ;  confequently  we  can  have  no 
intuition  of  the  human  foul.  We  can  only  have  an  idea  of 
it  which  is  produced  by  our  Reafon.  But  it  mufl  never 
be  forgotten  that  an  idea  of  a  thing  is  no  knowledge  of  it ; 
for  every  phenomenon,  as  an  object  of  our  knowledge, 
muft  occupy  a  place  in  Space  and  fill  up  a  portion  of 
Time. 

Time  and  Space  are  fubjeflive  realities. — The  matter 
of  intuition  is  fenfation,  to  which  all  intuitions  muft  be  re¬ 
ducible.  Senfation  is  an  alteration  which  occurs  in  the 
receptivity  in  confequence  of  our  being  aft’efted  ;  and, 
when  confidered  in  reference  to  an  external  objetl,  is  ex¬ 
ternal  intuition  ;  in  reference  to  an  internal  objeft,  internal 
intuition.  But,  if  confidered  in  reference  to  the  fubjedl, 
that  is,  to  our  own  exiftence,  it  is  termed  feeling,  and  is 
either  external  or  internal.— A  part  is  that  which  fills  a 
fpace,  and  cannot  be  annihilated  ; — a  number  of  parts 
conftitute  a  variety,  and,  when  connected  into  a  whole3 
produce  unity,  or  form. 

Remark.  Thus  at  length  is  this  famous  riddle  Time 
4,  -and 


Setose. 


A  lie  e  opt  ivity  <>,  Pafisi  i  r  Faculty. 

c/tuidecl  into  lao ^tarlu. 


Internal  Sense 


t'eceit'-eu  a 


Variety 

14.1  ^ntCcUUo'l  /  . 


External  Sense 

re  ret  veu  at/ 

Variety 

<al  i  el  cae.rt  ala . 


Understanding. 


.  A  Spontaneity*,- .  Active  Faculty, 
u^/iccA  Are  f/ace^  Form  01*  Unity  ty  con ,, rc// >/</  Time  iUL«i  Space 

^CATEGORIES  / 
Quality,  Relation, 


Quantity; 


•J/trrruu)  ffc'u^nuvrv  imc&niF. 


Cause, 


Concurrence . 


Far  the  FruyclaJ? ce dichL (mdinriuis _ 'VoLXL.  f  aye  COS. 

F  ainuny,  JC/'J 


Modality. 


lb  sot  Ur 


Necefsity. 


J¥llu,?-y  &vc//<lil . 


7.  rn  'lai  ..Vuh.._ 
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and  Space,  winch  has  fo  long  puzzled  the  world,  finally 
folved,  and  forever  put  at. reft.  Every  fchool-boy  will 
hereafter  be  afhamed  of  St.  Auguftine’s  celebrated  contra- 
diXion,  “  Quid  Jit.  Tempus,  fi  nemo  queer  at  a  me,  fcio  ;  fi  quis 
iaterraget,  ne/cio and  will  only  wonder  liovv  any  one 
could  pofftbly  be  fo  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  his  intuitive 
faculty. 

This  explanation  of  Sense,  or  the  firft  degree  of  men¬ 
tal  fpontaneity,  completely  limits  and  determines  the 
power  of  this  faculty.  And  hence  it  unequivocally  fol¬ 
lows,  that  Senfe  has  no  other  Jliare  in  the  produBion  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  than  that  of  receiving  one  or  other  of  the  va  rieties  above 
deferibed ,  which  conjlitute  the  very  matter  of  Knowledge,  and 
of  connecting  this  variety  into  a  unity,  which  is  Intui¬ 
tion  or  individual  representation,  and  which  refers  im¬ 
mediately  to  its.obj.e6h 

Sense  therefore  can  only  form  external  and  internal  In¬ 
tuitions.  But,  as  the  immenfe  number  of  intuitions 
which  are  formed  by  Senfe,  were  every  one  to  receive  a 
different  appellation,  would  not  only  overload  the  me¬ 
mory,  but  abfolutely  choke  up  the  road  to  knowledge; 
we  are  provided  with  a  faculty  which  abftraXs  the  com¬ 
mon  properties  from  a  number  of  individuals,  and  thereby 
claffes  and  reduces  them  into  a  certain  order. 

UNDERSTANDING. 
is  the  power  of  forming  Conceptions. 

This  faculty  is  the  fecond  degree  of  mental  fpontaneity  : 
and  what  is  here  principally  to  be  remarked  is,  that  it 
poffeffes  no  receptive  part  like  fenfe,  but  is  completely  ac¬ 
tive,  and  is  furnifhed  entirely  by  Senfe  with  materials  to 
work  upon,  namely  with  intuitions.  Without  this  con¬ 
nexion  with  fenfe,  therefore,  the  Underftanding  muft  for 
ever  remain  a  void  and  ufelefs  faculty.  It  abfraBs  the  com¬ 
mon  qualities  from  a  number  of  intuitions,  and  thus  produces  a 
Conception,  which  is  a  univerlal  reprefentation  that  is 
common  to  many  objeXs  ;  for  example,  the  Conception  of  a 
triangle  in  general  can  never  refer  to  any  particular1  trian¬ 
gle,  for  it  includes  the  common  properties  of  all  triangles, 
and  differs  effentially  from  an  intuition  of  a  triangle  in 
which  every  thing  is  precifely  determined. 

Underftanding  is  not  like  fenfe,  a  mere  infiindlive  reac¬ 
tion,  but  a  fpontaneity  which  forms  conceptions  at  plea- 
fure;  for  I  can  think  of  any  objeX  that  I  pleafe;  that  is,  I 
can  form  a  conception  of  any  object,  and  unite  it  to  any 
other  conception.  This  faculty  is  ftriXly  limited  to  time 
and  fpace,  and  to  the  objedls  contained  therein.  But  the 
objefis  in  time  and  fpace  are  all  intuitions ;  therefore  the 
underftanding  is  the  faculty  of  conneXing  intuitions  into 
conceptions.  Thus  the  conception  of  Man  in  general  is 
formed  from  a  number  of  fucceffive  intuitions  of  indivi¬ 
dual  men,  which  have  affeXed  our  fenfes.  All  the  repre- 
fetttations  formed  by  this  faculty  muft  be  general  or  uni- 
verjal,  and  can  never  be  individual  reprefentations  ;  for 
fenfe  is  confined  to  reprefentations  of  the  latter  kind, 
which  are  termed  intuitions  ;  whereas  the  reprefentations  of 
the  underftanding  are  conceptions.  The  conceptions  im¬ 
mediately  arifing  from  intuitions  are  fo  numerous,  that 
they  would  overpower  the  memory  if  they  were  not  re¬ 
duced  to  claffes  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  man.  From 
conceptions,  therefore, otherconceptions>are  formed,  which 
comprehend  only  the  common  nature  of  the/ormer,  and  fo 
«n  in  an  uninterrupted  feries  of fpecies  and  genus,  until. we 
arrive  at  the  higheft  conceptions  that  can  be  formed  by  the 
human  intelleX,  namely  the  twelve  Categories  which 
are  the  primary  and  original  product  of  the  underftanding 
itfelf. 

In  every  conception  we  diftinguith  two  things :  firft,  its 
matter,  which  is  a  variety  already  reprefented  in  an  intui¬ 
tion,  or  {imply  which  is  an  intuition  ;  and,  fecondly,  its 
form,  which  is  unity  or  conncBicn.  This  Unity  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing  to  be  attended  to  ;  for  the  matter  of  all  con¬ 
ceptions  is  intuition,  to  which  they  muft  ultimately  be 
reducible.  This  unity  is  the  general  form  of  all  that  is 
conceivable ;  and,  as  nothing  is  know-able  whjcli  is  not 
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conceivable,  this  unity  may  be  called  oljeEUve  unity,  be* 
caufe  no  objedt  can  fall  under  any  human  cognizance  un- 
lefs  it  is  capable  of  being  conneXed  into  this  unity,  or  of 
being  conceived.  In  order  to  produce  the  objeBivc  unity, 
the  underftanding  is  provided  with  twelve  conneXing  ai^s, 
or  fynthetic  powers,  called  Categories;  but,  as  this  faculty 
is  a  mode  of  conneXing  in  general,  it  follows  that  the  va¬ 
rieties  to  be  conneXed  by  it  muft  be  general  varieties. 
Now  we  have  but  two  general  varieties;  namely,  Time  and 
Space.  Hence  by  thefe  twelve  conneXing  aXs  Time  and 
Space  alone  can  be  conneXed.  But  Time  is  a  variety 
more  general  than  Space,  for  it  includes  Space.  Therefore 
the  firft  efforts  of  the  conneXing  aXs  of  the  underftand¬ 
ing  are  exerted  upon  Time  ;  and  the  refult  of  this  con- 
nedlion  is  the  following  unities,  or  conceptions,  which  are 
of  a  primary  and  original  nature,  and  may  be  called  In¬ 
tellectual  Notions,  or  Categories. 

Thefe  twelve  fynthciie  powers,  or  Categories,  are  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  four  Claffes  of  Quantity,  Qua¬ 
lity,  Relation,  and  Modality.  Thus  under  Quan¬ 
tity  Hands  the  power  of  forming  Unity,  Multitude,  and  To¬ 
tality  ;  under  Quality,  the  powfr  of  forming  Reality,  Ne¬ 
gation,  and  Limitation ;  under  Relation,  the  powerof  forming 
a  Subfiance  and  its  Accidents,  a  Caufe  and  its  Ejfebts,  and  Action 
aid  ReaRion.  Thefe  nine  powers  are  originally  cortftitu- 
tive;  that  is  to  fay,  in  order  to  cqnfiiute  an  objeB  of  Knowledge, 
the  joint  effeXs  of  thefe  powers  muft  be  exerted.  For  ex¬ 
ample;  if  any  objeX  affeXs  our  fenfes,  it  muft  fill  up  time 
and  {pace,  e.  g.  a  fone ;  but  this  is  an  intuition,  and,  as 
fuch,  unintelligible  till  it  is  comprehended  under  the  oh - 
jeBivc  unity,  that  is,  till  it  is  clafled  under  the  Categories 
in  the  following  manner  :  It  muft  Hand  firft  under  Quan¬ 
tity,  either  as  one,  many,  or  all;  but  it  is  one  fione^c on- 
fequently  belongs  to  unity.  Secondly,  under  Quality „ 
which  includes  Reality  or  Being,  Negation  or  not  Beiimy 
Limitation  or  Being  limited.  The  fone  exifts  ;  it  is  a  rea¬ 
lity  limited  inTirne  and  Space.  Thirdly,  it  is  clafled  under 
Relation,  which  includes  Subfance  and  Accidents ;  that  is, 
the  permanent  in  Space,  and  the  properties  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  changing  in  time  ;  Caufe  and  EjfeR,  which  im¬ 
plies  fomething  antecedent,  upon  which  a  determinate  and 
neceffary  fomething  is  confequent,  namely,  an  effeX  » 
AElion  and  ReaRion,  whereby  all  objeXs  mutually  deter¬ 
mine  each  other’s  place  in  Space.  And  here  the  fone  is 
ranked  as  a  permanent  in  Space,  having  properties.  If  I 
throw  this  ftone  from  my  hand,  it  will  fall  upon  a  certain 
place  : — thus  it  comes  under  the  Category  of  Caufe  and 
Eftfcft ;  and  the  place  it  now  occupies  in  fpace  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  refiftance  of  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  in 
contaX  under  the  Category  Aftion  and  ReaRion.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  objeX,  e.  g.  a  Stone,  is  originally  generated  by  the 
combination  of  thefe  original  fynthetic  ads,  or  Categories-, — for 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  connexion  which  has  taken 
place  by  means  of  this  faculty  is  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
lieilion  of  fenfations  under  the  original  forms  of  the  Un- 
derftanding;  i.e.  the  Categories ;  which  connection  conftitutes  the 
cbjeft,  fo  that  it  is,  properly  (peaking,  merely  a  Phenome¬ 
non,  and  not  a  thing  in  itfelf; — for  of  the  things  in  them- 
felves  we  know  nothing. 

This  procedure  takes  place  while  our  fenfes  are  im- 
preffed  by  the  fone,  and  is  termed  the  original  ufe  of  under¬ 
ftanding  in  the  Categories,  or  the  production  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  fynthetic  objective  unity  of  confdoifnejs,  which  is  the  bafis 
of  the  analytical  unity  of  all  conceptions  whatfoever,  and 
is  that  which  fecures  their  intelligibility.  This  intelligibility 
can  only  be  alcertained  by  analyzing  a  conception,  as 
a  compcftion  produced  by  the  Mind,  that  is,  by  the  original  ufe 
of  the  underftanding  in  the  Categories.  The  objeX-  of 
this  Analyfis  is  to  dilcover,  in  the  conception  under  invef- 
tigation,  whether  the  refult  of  thefe  a6ls  is  to  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  as  the  very  elements  of  the  conception 
itfelf;  and  every  conception  in  which  they  are  not  to  be 
found  is  thoroughly  unintelligible.  For  example,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Human  Soul  contains  none  of  the  produXs 
of  thefe  original  conneXing  aXs ;  and  in  the  very  midft 
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of  our  analyfis  the  whole  conception  vaniffies ;  confe- 
quently  the  Soul  is  not  an  intelligible  objeft  for  us  ;  that 
is,  it  does  not  exift  in  Time  and  Space. — It  mult  not'  on 
this  account  be  fuppofed  that  this  important  notion  is 
not  completely  fecured  to  us.  The  Soul  of  Man  is  an  Idea 
of  Reafon,  and  not  a  conception  of  underfanding  ;  it  fprings 
from  Reafon,  and  is  fecured  to  us  by  confcioufnefs,  which 
no  fophiftry  can  ever  deftroy,  or  even  difturb. 

It  is  however  not  fufficient  to  have  thus  actually  con- 
ftituted  the  objeft  named  Stone  ;  we  mult  go  ftill  farther, 
and  become  confcious  of  the  mental  fynthelis  or  compofi- 
tion  which  conltitutes  this  phenomenon.  The  confciouf¬ 
nefs  of  tills  mental  operation  becomes  evident  in  the  tran¬ 
scendental  reflexion  that  takes  place  when  the  original  ufe 
of  underfanding  paffes  to  the  logical.  Confcioufnefs  is  that 
aft  by  which  we  refer  to  the  mind  the  produce  of  the 
jnind,  and  to  the  external  things  that  which  is  their  pro¬ 
duce.  This  aft  is  effential  to  all  knowledge  ;  that  is,  to 
Conceptions  and  Intuitions.  This  confcioufnefs  mull 
not  only  have  fynthetical  unity ,  but  it  mult  have  Identity, 
which  manifests  itfelf  when  we  fay  “  I  think.”  The  “  / 
am,"  and  the  “  I  think,"  muft  accompany  all  our  ideas,  or 
they  never  can  belong  to  us,  nor  become  objefts  of  our 
attention.  Thus,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  all  Intuitions, 
Conceptions,  and  Ideas,  the  matter  mull  be  given,  and  the 
form  muft  be  produced  by  the  mind.  The  logical  ufe  of 
Underftanding  confifts  in  carrying  back  the  conception  of 
a  thing  to  the  original  ufe  of  underftanding ;  that  is,  to 
the  Categories  of  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation  ;  which 
are  in  their  nature  conftitutive;  whereas  the  Categories  of 
Modality  add  nothing  to  the  objefts  of  our  Knowledge, 
but  are  merely  of  a  regulative  ufe  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  logical  ufe  of  Underftanding. 

Modality. — The  Categories  of  Modality  are,  Pojfbi- 
Uty,  or  being  in  any  time  ;  Exifence,  or  being  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  time ;  Necefity,  or  being  in  all  time ;  and  which  can 
only  be  deftroyed  with  the  dellruftion  of  time.  Thefe 
Categories  do  not  in  any  manner  determine  the  objefts  of 
our  knowdedge,  which  are  intuitions.  They  concern  them- 
felves  only  with  the  knowing  faculty  itfelf,  and  are  the 
means  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  view  that  faculty  in  all 
its  poffible  Hates  ;  namely,  Firft,  that  it  can  reprefent  at 
all,  or  find  any  thing  reprefentable,  which  arifes  from  Pof- 
fihility,  whofe  corollary  is  Impoflibility.  Secondly,  we 
view  it  in  an  aftual  ftate  of  operation;  that  is,  the  recep¬ 
tivity  has  been  afFefted,  and  the  objeft  the  Intuition 
is  comprehended  under  the  objective  unity ;  then  we  fay 
the  thing  exifts,  that  is,  fills  up  a  certain  portion  of  Time. 
This  arifies  from  the  Category  Exifence .  But,  when  we 
find  the  Underftanding  operating  according  to  its  own,  but 
tniiverfal,  laws,  then  we  are  compelled  to  lay  this  is  ne- 
ceffary.  For  example,  when  we  fee  an  event,  we  immedi¬ 
ately  fay  there  muf  be  a  caufe-,  and  this  is  necessary. 
And  hence  the  very  contrary  is  impollible ;  for  it  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  even  conceived  that  an  event  ffiould  exift  without 
a  caufe,  as  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  original  ufe  of 
underftanding  of  the  Category  Caufe  and  EffeEl,  which 
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makes  a  certain  variety,  or  Intuition  antecedent  in  time,, 
to  be  conlidered  as  a  Caufe,  and  to  have  another  certain 
variety  or  Intuition  .neceffarily  confequent  upon  it,  name¬ 
ly,  an  Effeft.  So  that  the  Effeft  can  never  be  thought  ei¬ 
ther  without  the  Caufe  or  prior  to  the  caufe.  And  this  is 
merely  viewing  the  Faculty  of  Knowledge,  afting  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  its  own  conftitution  under  the  Cate¬ 
gory  of  Necefity. 

Thus  does  this  clafs  of  Categories  clearly  point  out  to 
us  the  precife  limits  of  all  our  knowledge,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  intelligibility  or  unintelligibility  of  every  con¬ 
ception  we  form.  For  that  which  does  not  accord  with 
the  original  ufe  of  underftanding,  is  perfeftly  unintelli¬ 
gible  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Conception  which 
has  the  original  ufe  of  underftanding  for  its  bafis  is  ftrift- 
ly  intelligible;  or,  in  other  words,  the  analytical  unity  of 
the  conception  can  be  carried  back  to  the  original  fyn- 
thetic  objective  unity  of  confcioufnefs.  Thus  the  Cate¬ 
gories  prove  with  apodiftica!  certainty,  that  any-objeft 
that  cannot  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  laws  of  our  recepti¬ 
vity,  w'hich  are  Time  and  Space,  is  not  reprefentable,  con- 
fequently  not  knowable,  and  can  never  be  comprehend¬ 
ed  under  the  objective  unity  ;  or,  more  plainly,  what  is 
out  of  Time  and  Space,  and  can  never  come  into  Time 
and  Space,  can  never  become  an  objeft  of  our  Know  ledge  ; 
for  inftance,  the  Human  Soul  exifts  out  of  Time  and  Space, 
and  can  never  come  into  it,  as  it  is  not  matter  to  fill  a 
Space,  nor  an  event,  or  effeft  of  matter  to  fill  a  Time; 
confequently  we  never  can  have  a  Knowledge  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Soul.  We  nevertlielefs  have  an  Idea  of  the  Soul,  which 
is  fecured  to  us  by  our  Reafon.  The  Categories  them- 
felves  are  out  of  Time  and  Space,  for  they  are  a  lpecific  de¬ 
termination  of  the  fpontaneity  ;-  a  primary  and  original 
connefting  aftivity  which  connefts  Time  and  Space,  and 
the  fenfations  in  Time  and  Space,  and  for  this  reafon  can¬ 
not  be  themfelves  objefts  in  Time  and  Space.  They  are 
likewife  not  reprefentable,  and  therefore  not  knowable. 

Thus  we  have  obtained  a  view  of  that  faculty  of  the. 
Human  Mind  named  Underftanding.  It  confifts  of  twelve 
primary  and  original  funftions  or  Categories,  whofe  joint 
produftion  is  the  objective  unity  of  all  cur  Knowledge.  But, 
in  order  to  conceive  a  Category  in  its  purity,  we  muft  ab- 
llraft  from  all  variety,  or  matter,  and  confider  only  thofe 
adds  of  intelleft  which  are  requifite  to  beget  a  unity  and 
multitude  in  Time  and  Space,  and  to  produce  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  Subftance,  See.  The  Categories  are  a  priori ; 
that  is,  they  lie  in  the  mind  antecedent  to  all  reprefenta- 
tion,  although  experience  muft  have  firft  put  them  in  ac¬ 
tion  before  the  difeovery  of  them  was  poffible.  They  are 
not  derived  from  experience,  but  are  aftually  that  which 
experiences,  or  which  renders  all  experience  poffible. 
They  completely  limit  and  confine  all  experience  and  all 
knowledge  to  Time  and  Space  ;  they  are  the  twelve  pri¬ 
mary  forms  of  all  conceivable  objefts ;  they  are  fpecies,  and 
the  objeftive  unity  is  their  genus;  they  are,  in  faft,  the 
very  Underftanding  itfelf;  and  may  be  exhibited  in  the 
following  order  s 


CATEGORIES. 


Quantity. 

Unity, 

Multitude^ 

Totality. 


Quality. 

Reality, 

Negation, 

Limitation. 


Relation. 

Subftance — Accident, 
Caufe  — Effeft, 
Aftion  • — Re-aftion. 


Modality. 

Poffibility, 

Exiftence, 

Neceffity. 


Thefe  twelve  pure  primary  and  original  notions  com¬ 
pletely  exhauft  the  conception  of  Underftanding.  The 
claffification  of  them  is  complete  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  to 
add  one  more  notion  to  them  ;  and,  if  any  one  of  them 
is  taken  away,  the  whole  will  be  abfolutely  deftroyed. 
For  example,  Firfi,  if  we  fpeak  of  a  number,  it  muft  either 
be  one,  many,  or  all;  and  no  other  cafe  is  poffible.  Se- 

i 


condly,  if  we  have  any  thing  in  our  thoughts,  it  muft  be 
a  Reality ;  but  a  reality  cannot  be  infinite  ;  therefore  it 
muft  be  limited,  and  that  by  negation  ;  that  is,  there  may 
either  be  a  Reality  or  no  reality  ;  but,  if  there  is  a  Reali¬ 
ty,  it  muft  be  limited;  and  no  other  cafe  is  poffible. 
Thirdly,  we  can  only.be  affefted  by  things  and  their  pro¬ 
perties,  by  Caufes  and  their  Effefts,  or  by  parts  and  their 

wholes  i 
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wholes ;  for  nothing  elfe  is  conceivable,  therefore  much 
lets  know-able;  for  experience  confifts  entirely  of  thefe 
relations  ;  and  here  likewife  no  other  cafe  is  pofiible. 
LajUy,  with  refpeCt  to  Modality,  things  may  either  be  in 
any  time,  that  is,  merely  poflible  ;  or  in  a  certain  time,  that 
is,  aCtual,  or  they  may  be  in  all  time,  and  to  be  deftroyed 
only  with  the  deltruCtion  of  time  ;  then  they  are  necejfary. 
Of  this  nature  are  the  Categories  themlelves;  for  without 
them  there  could  not  poflibly  be  any  experience  whatever. 
.Put  all  this  is  fully  demonflrated  in  the  “Critic  of  pure 
Reafon ,”  to  which  the  above  hints  may  ferve  as  a  clue. 

As  the  Categories  are  modes  of  connecting  in  general, 
it  follows  that  the  molt  general  Variety,  which  is  Time, 
mult  firft  be  connected  by  them.  The  determination  of 
Tifne  by  the  pure  Intellect  produces  a  fpecies  of  notions 
which,  keep  the  middle  betw’een  the  Categories  and  Intui¬ 
tions,  and  make  an  application  of  the  Categories  to  Intui¬ 
tion  poflible.  They  are  termed  the  Schemata  of  the  Ca¬ 
tegories,  which  are  the  primary  fountains  of  all  fliapes  or 
figures  in  Time  and  Space.  Their  ufe  is  to  bring  a  va¬ 
riety  of  Intuitions  under  a  few  heads,  and  thus  to  facili¬ 
tate  our  progrefs  in  Knowledge.  They  are  the  only 
means  to  give  the  Categories  any  fignification,  and  there- 
foie  confine  the  ufe  of  the  Intellect  to  the  field  of  experi¬ 
ence.  The  Schema  of  a  Category  is  no  picture  of  any 
thing ;  but,  being  the  fynthefis  of  Time,  agreeably  to  a 
fynthetical  rule  exprefled  in  a  Category,  and  all  concep¬ 
tion  of  figure  arifing  by  a  fynthefis  of  Time  ;  it  follows, 
that  our  conceptions  of  figures  and  pictures  originate  in 
the  fchematifm  of  the  pure  intellect.  For  inftance,  the 
conception  of  a  Triangle  in  general,  which  can  exift  only 
in  our  thoughts,  fmce  it  comprehends  all  fpecies  of 
Triangles,  and  abftraCls  from  the  neceffary  determination 
of  a  particular  Triangle.  It  originates  only  in  the  Schema 
of  a  Category  ;  exprelfes  merely  a  Rule  of  Synthefs  in  Time 
contained  in  a  Category,  and  can  have  no-where  any  exaCt 
picture  correfponding  to  it. — The  Schemata  may  in  the 
order  of  the  Categories  be  explained  as  follows  : 

Firft,  The  Categories  of  Quantity  have  only  one  Schema, 
which  is  the  conception  of  Number  in  General,  and  com¬ 
prehends  all  poflible  Numbers,  i.  e.  one,  many,  and  all ; 
and  is  a  fynthefis  of  time  itfelf.  Secondly,  Tkofe  of 
Quality  have  likewife  only  one  Schema,  which  is  the  Con¬ 
ception  of  a  Degree  in  General,  which  exprelfes  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  Being  in  Time,  and  is  the  fynthefis  of  Senfations 
in  Time.  Thirdly,  The  Categories  of  Relation  have  three 
Schemata.  That  of  Subftance  is  the  Conception  of  Perdu- 
rability  in  Time.  All  that  is  in  Time  changes,  but  Time 
itfelf  does  not  change.  The  properties  of  a  Subftance  are 
in  Time,  and  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  change  ;  the  Subftance 
itfelf  is  not  in  Time,  for  it  is  Category,  and  confequently 
cannot  be  afi'eCted  by  the  properties  of  Time.  We  mult 
therefore  fay,  of  the  futjiance  itfelf,  that  it  lafls  in  time.  The 
Schema  of  the  Category  of  Caufe  and  EffeCt  is  the  Con¬ 
ception  of  a  regular  l'ucceflion  of  Realities  in  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Rule  of  Intellect,  that  is,  a  Determinate  Succeffon. 
This  fpecies  of  connection  of  the  Intellect  makes  foine  of 
the  realities  in  time  to  follow  upon  fome  other  realities, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  its  conftitution.  The  Schema  of 
the  Category,  ACtion  and  Re-aCtion,  is  the  conception  of 
an  affemblage  of  Subftances  mutually  determining  each 
other’s  place  in  fpace  ;  that  is,  a  Determinate  Co-exijlcnce. 
Fourthly,  The  Categories  of  Modality  have  three  Schemata. 
That  of  Pofiibiiity  is  a  Conception  which  exhibits-  the. 
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fynthefis  of  many  conceptions,  as  agreeing  with  the  general 
laws  of  time,  or  the  being  in  any  time;  that  is,  Conceiva- 
blenefs  and  its  Laws.  The  Schema  of  Exiltence  is  a  Con¬ 
ception  which  contains  an  aft  that  has  really  taken  place, 
and  a  variety  in  time  that  lias  really  been  connected  by 
this  aft.  It  is  a  conception  of  a  particular  reality  extfling 
in  a  determinate  time.  The  Schema  of  Neceflity  is  a  Concep¬ 
tion  implying  a  fynthefis  of  the  intellect,  which  begets  an 
Idea  of  fomething  exijling  at  all  times,  and  which  can  only 
be  deftroyed  with  the  deltruftion  of  Time. 

Thus  a  Category  combined  with  Time  alone  is  a  Schema ; 
but,  if  it  is  alio  combined  with  Space,  it  is  an  Image.  If 
this  includes  the  Senfation,  it  then  becomes  an  Object. 
An  Image  is  a  pure  intuition,  an  Objeft  is  an  empirical  in¬ 
tuition.  The  begetting  pure  intuitions  is  mathematical 
conltr-uCtion  ;  the  begetting  empirical  intuitions  is  con- 
f  rutting  nature,  or  giving  a  form  to  the  received  matter. 
All  pkiiofophical  conceptions  reft  noon  Schemata  that  do 
not  proceed  to  fpace,  but  have  time  only  for  their  fenfible 
form,  e.  g.  the  caufe  precedes;  the  effect  fucceeds.  A 
fcherna  is  the  primitive  contatt  of  the  form  of  Underfianding 
with  the  form  of  Safe,  and  is  the  firft  Itep  towards  fenlua- 
lizing  pure  conception  ;  the  fecond  is  the  producing  the 
Image  in  determinate  but  pure  fpace  ;  the  third  and  lall  is 
the  producing  the  ebjett  by  an  external  perception,  which 
includes  fenfation,  or  the  affection  of  the  receptivity. 

Table  of  the  Schemata  of  the  Categories; 

Or,  the  mojl  general  Conceptions  that  can  be  formed  by  the 
Underfianding. 

i.  Of  Quantity. 

Number,  or  fynthefis  of  mere  time. 

z.  Of  Quality. 

Degree,  or  fynthefis  of  the  fenfations  in  time, 

3.  Of  Relation  of  fenfations  in  time, 

1.  Perdurability. 

2.  Determinate  fucceflior.. 

3.  Determinate  co-exiftence. 

4.  Of  Modality,  or  how  a  thing  belongs  to  time. 

1.  Conceivablenefs,  or  being  in  any  time. 

2.  Being  in  a  certain  time. 

3.  Being  in  all  time. 

Thefe  Schemata  are  the  moll  general  conceptions  that  can- 
be  formed  by  the  underfianding,  becaufe  they  contain  the 
pure  fynthefis  of  the  Categories  with  time,  or  the  general 
form  of  all  intuitions;  they  as  it  were  melt  the  Categories 
and  Intuitions  together,  and  confine  the  pure  intellect  to 
objects  of  Intuitive  Knowledge,  that  is,  to  the  field  of  ex¬ 
perience;  fo  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expeCt  from  the  pure  in¬ 
tellect  any  knowledge  of  immaterial  exiltences.  " 

The  Categories  are  the  moll  general  forms  of  the  Con¬ 
ceptions  of  Nature.  The  Schemata  the  molt  general  con¬ 
ceptions  of  natural  objects  ;  and  the  judgments  into  which 
the  Schemata  may  be  refolved  contain  the  moft  general 
laws  of  nature. 

The  laws  of  Nature  depend  entirely  upon  our  faculties  ;• 
they  lie  in  the  Mind  in  the  Schematifm  of  the  pure  intel¬ 
lect.  For  we  know  nothing  of  the  things  in  themfelves,  but 
only  how  we  are  affeCted  by  them  ;  that  is,  they  produce 
fenfations  in  11s  which  we  arrange  according  to  the  nature 
and  conftitution  of  our  faculties,  by  which  we  form 
Worlds.  They  may  be  arranged  under  the,  following 
Titles, 


Axioms 

of 

2.  Intuition, 

Anticipation 
of 

Apprehenfion,  4. 

Poilulates 

of 

Experimental  Reafomn-g, 


3- 

Analogies 

Experience. 

The 
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The  Principle  or  all 'Axioms  of  Intuition  is :  That  all 
Intuitions  of  which  we  (hall  become  confciotis,  nralt  in¬ 
volve  a' variety  capable  of  being  united  in  our  confciouf- 
nefs  ;  that  is,  mud  be  extended  quantities  determinable 
by  number. 

The  Principle  of  all  Anticipation  of  Apprehenfion  is: 
That  the  Reality  in  an  intuition  or  phenomenon  which 
refers  to  fenfation,  mult  have  a  degree  in  time,  that  is,  it 
mult  arife  in  time  or  till  up  a  fpace  of  time,  otherwife  it 
is  nothing  to  us,  it  cannot  be  comprehended  in  our  con- 
feioufnefs. 

Of  the  Analogies  of  Experience  the  Principle  is  •.  That 
without  the  idea  of  a  neceffary  connection  between  our 
apprehenfions  of ‘experimental  objects,  no  experience  would 
be  pofiible. 

Analogy  the  fujl.  In  all  the  changes  which  the  Pheno¬ 
mena  Undergo,  the  fubftance  remains  unaltered,  and  its 
quantum  in  nature  is  neither  increafed  nor  diminifhed  ; 
5.  e.  every  phenomenon  mu  ft  be  reprefented  as  containing 
fomething  which  remains  and  fomething  which  changes  ; 
that  is,  every  phenomenon  mutt  be  conlidered  as  a  fub¬ 
ftance  which  has  accidents,  or  it  is  not  reprefentable  at  all. 

Analogy  the  Jecond.  All  events  in  time  mutt  admit  of 
being  connected  according  to  the  laws  of  caufe  and  ef¬ 
fect,  or  we  can  have  no  experience  of  them. 

Analogy  the  third.  All  fubftances  which  have  co-exift- 
ence  in  fpace,  are  in  continual  action  and  re-action ;  or, 
whatever  phenomena  may  exift  in  fpace,  they  Hand  in 
mutual  connection. 

The  Poltulates  of  Experimental  Reafoning  are: 

Firft,  What  agrees  with  the  formal  conditions  of  ex¬ 
perience,  is  poffible;  or  what  in  any  object  is  conceivable 
and  intuitive,  i.  e.  knowable,  is  poffible  ;  may  exijl. 

Secondly,  What  is  coherent  with  the  material  condi¬ 
tions  of  experience,  which  are  fenlations,  really  exifts ;  or 
what  has  become  really  known,  that  is,  what  has  moved 
our  fenfes,  excited  intuitions  and  conceptions,  really  exifts. 

Thirdly,  What  Hands  in  connexion  with  real  exilt- 
ences,  and  has  this  connection  warranted  by  the  general 
conditions  pf  experience,  exifts  neceffarily  ;  or,  whatever, 
according  to  the  invariable  laws  of  knowablenefs,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  what  is  really  known,  exijls  neceffarily. 

The  world  with  its  objeCts  and  laws  may  be  viewed  by 
«ur  fenfes  alone, and  then  it  is  a  world  of  phenomena;  or 
it  may  be  contemplated  by  the  pure  intellect  alone,  and 
then  it  is  a  world  of  noumena,  or  an  intellectual  world, 
or  a  world  of  fubftances  ;  which  three  gxprefiions  mean 
t.he  fame  thing. 

The  conception  we  have  of  the  world  of  noumena,  con¬ 
tains  no  knowledge  of  that  world,  but  is  a  mere  concep¬ 
tion  of  demarcation.  It  diftinCtly  feparates  that  field  of 
objeCts  which  may  be  known  from  that  which  can  never 
be  known.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance,  and 
teaches  man  where  his  ignorance  begins. 

The  underftanding  thus  giv.es  laws  to  nature.  Nature 
and  pofiible  experience  are  the*'  fame  thing.  As  there  is 
nothing  connected  in  our  Intuitions,  Conceptions,  and 
Knowledge  of  Nature,  which  has  not  been  connected  by 
the  mind;  it  follows,  that  the  Synthetical  aCts  of  the  In¬ 
tellect  contain  the ‘foie  origin  of  all  that  .connection  we 
find  in  Nature.  Nature,  materially  conlidered,  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  phenomena,  as  they  are  reprefented  by  intui¬ 
tions  ;  coniidered  with  refpeCt  to  its  .form,  it  is  the  con¬ 
nection  of  thofe  phenomena,  determined  by  general  laws. 

It  is  now  extremely  eafy  to  give  a  grounded  anfwer  to 
the  queftion,  How  is  Nature  pojjible  f  this  queltion  properly 
contains  two  queftions. 

First,  How  is  Nature,  materially  confidered,  pojjible 9 
This  depends  upon  the  conftitution  of  our  sensitive 
faculty,  which  is  affeCted  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  it- 
fielf  by  objects  which  are  in  themfelves  unknown  it,  and 
which  are  entirely  different  from  the  phenomena.  The 
phenomena  are  the  objeCts  of  our  Senfations,  and  are  that 
which  fill  up  Time  and  Space  ;  i.  e.  they  are  external  and 
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internal  Intuitions.  And  thus  is  Nature,  according  to 
its  matter,  podible. — This,  in  the  Critic  of  pure  Reafon,  is 
treated  of  under  Tranfcendental  Aeffhetics. 

Secondly,  How  is  Nature ,  formally  confidered,  pojjible? 
This  depends  upon  the  confiitution  of  our  Understand¬ 
ing,  which  connects  all  the  reprefentations  of  lenfe,  and 
neceffarily  refers  them  to  confcioufnefs.  Thus,  experience 
is  pojfible  only  in  confequence  of  the  peculiar  manner  of 
our  thinking,  which  confifis  in  comprehending  Intuitions 
under  the  Conceptions  of  Underftanding;  namely,  the 
Categories,  as  fo  many  rules  of  fynthefis  that  generate  expe¬ 
rience.  The  Categories  cannot  give  any  knowledge  of 
the  things  in  themfelves  ;  but  are  merely  the  laws  under 
which  all  phenomena  mult  be  ranked  in  the  mind. — And 
this,  in  the  Critic  of  pure  Reafon,  is  treated  of  under 
Tranfcendental  Logic. 

Experience  is  therefore,  properly  fpeaking,  nothing  but 
a  continually  connecting  together  (fynthefis)  of  Senla- 
tions  with  confcioufnefs. 

The  vniverfal  or  formal  laws  of  Nature  arife  from  the  Sche¬ 
mata,  which  are  combinations  of  time  with  the  Catego¬ 
ries  ;  and  would  for  ever  remain  ufelefs  and  without  mean¬ 
ing,  if  the  particular  or  material  laws  of  Nature  were  not 
comprehended  under  them.  Thele  arife  from  experience, 
that  is,  from  the  Senfes  by  means  of  Intuitions  ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  tranfuion  of  water  into  ice  muft  wholly  depend 
upon  one  Intuition  being  confidered  as  caufe,  and  another 
asefteft.  Indeed,  how  could  the  underftanding poflibly  give 
as  a  form  if  there  were  nothing  to  receive  that  form ;  there 
muft  of  neceftity  be  a  given  matter  or  variety  upon  which  the 
underftanding  can  exercife  its  functions  ;  therefore,  every 
thing  firft  fprings  from  experience,  in  which  alone  con- 
iifts  all  Truth. 

The  law’s  of  Kepler  and  Newton  refpecling  the  motion: 
of  bodies  can  now  be  traced  to  their  proper  lource,  th© 
Categories,  and  will  no  longer  be  fought  for  among  the 
changeable  phenomena  of  experience.  Nor  is  there  the 
lealt  danger  that  this  fyftem  fliould  lead  to  “  Berkeley's 
Idcalifm,"  whofe  chief  principle  is,  that  “All  knowledge 
acquired  by  Senfe  is  nothing  but  mere  appearance,  and 
that  Truth  is  only  to  be  found  in  pure  Underftanding 
and  Reafon,”  for  the  principle  of  the  Critical  Philofophy 
is  diametrically  oppolite  to  it,  namely,  that  “All  know¬ 
ledge  of  things  fuppofed  to  be  obtained  by  pure  Under¬ 
ftanding  and  Reafon  is  nothing  but  mere  appearance,  and 
that  Truth  is  to  be  found  in  Experience  alone. 

The  Science  of  the  original  uje  of  underfanding  in  the  Ca¬ 
tegories  is  Tranfcendental  or  Critical  Philofophy,  and  is 
oppofed  to  that  cf  the  merely  logical  ufc  of  underfanding, 
which  conftitutes  Dogmatical  Philofophy,  or  the  fancy  of 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Things  in  themfelves.  The  Criti¬ 
cal  idcalifm  confifis  in  the  pofition,  that  the  underfanding 
conjoins  originally  in  the  Categories,  and  that  the  conjunction 
which  we  place  in  the  things  refs  entirely  upon  this  original 
intellectual  conjunction.  This  critical  idealifm,  when  it  is 
■adopted  as  a  mode  of  thinking,  is  the  Critical  mode  of 
thinking.  Whoever  therefore  has  made  himfelf  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  which  conftitutes  all  intelligibility, 
and  is  able  to  underftand  himfelf  in  the  ufe  of  his  con¬ 
ceptions,  is  a  Critical  Philofopher.  Critical  Philofophy, 
confidered  as  a  way  of  thinking,  gives  to  a  train  of 
thoughts  the  dignity  of  philofophizing,  and  furnifhes 
liability  and  intelligibility  to  it,  by  founding  it  upon 
the  original  ufe  of  underftanding.  The  dogmatical  phi¬ 
lofopher  remains  by  the  logical  ufe  of  underftanding, 
whole  chief  principle  is  the  analytical  unity  of  conception, 
and  the  reprefentation  of  objects  by  adding  certain  defig- 
nations  to  them.  This  mode  of  thinking  is  that  of  the 
fuppofed  knowledge  of  the  tilings  in  themfelves.  A  train 
of  thoughts  eftablilhed  upon  this  dogmatical  call  of  mind 
is  called  Speculation. 

Scepticifin  confifis  in  the  difeovery  of  the  unintelligibi¬ 
lity  of  a  fpeculation.  It  difturbs  the  dogmatical  way  of 
thinking  by  enquiring  after  the  conjunction  of  the  repre*- 

fentation 
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fentation  of  an  object  with  the  obje6t  itfelf.  The  Sceptic 
however  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  Dogmatift  fo  long  as 
he  is  not  a  Tranfcendental  PhiJofopher,  and  does  not  torn 
his  attention  to  the  original  ufe  of  the  underfanding  in  the 
Categories. 

The  refult  of  Tranfcendental  Philofophy  is  the  por¬ 
tion,  We  do  not  know  the  things  as  they  are  in  the?? fives,  but  only 
as  they  appear  to  us.  This  pofition  expreffes  nothing  more 
than  that  the  underftanding  fyrithefiz'es  and  fchematizes 
originally  in  the  Categories  which  conftitute  the  original 
life  of  underftanding;  and  that  the  conjunction  we  af- 
cribe  to  the  things  entirely  refts  upon  that  which  the  un¬ 
derftanding  exercifes  in  its  original  ufe. 

The  objeSiive  validity  of  a  conception  is  its  intelligibility. 
When  a  conception  can  be  carried  back  to  the  original 
ufe  of  underftanding  in  the  Categories,  (the  Analytical 
unity  of  the  conception  to  the  original  fynthtetical  objec¬ 
tive  unity  of  the  original  ufe  of  underftanding,)  it  is  ob¬ 
jectively  valid.  The  conception,  by  this  tranfcendental 
reflection,  is  elevated  to  a  difcurftve  Knowledge,  which  is 
identical  with  the  real  pojfwility  of  a  Conception.  All  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  is  a  compound  of  Conceptions  and  Intui¬ 
tions.  Conceptions  without  bituitiotis  are  empty,  and  Intuitions 
without  Conceptions  are  blind'-,  therefore,  every  Conception 
muft  have  arifen  from  an  Intuition,  or  it  is  no  conception 
at  all,  but  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  with¬ 
out  any  meaning.  But  Conceptions  once  for?ned  by  any 
human  mind  with  clear  confcioufnefs  become  an  nbfolute 
property,  and  conftitute  the  real  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  from  Mind  to  Mind;  as,  for  example,  the  conception 
of  a  Triangle,  having  obfdive  validity,  is  transferable  to 
any  human  mind  by  its  marks,  which  are  again  concep¬ 
tions.  This  joining  conceptions  together  is  Thinking. 
Knowledge  confifts  of  an  Intuition  joined  to  a  Conception 
■which  conftitutes  a  Phenomenon.  But  the  caufe  of  a 
Phenomenon  is  a  Noumenon.  The  conception  of  a  Nou- 
menon  is  the  conception  of  an  objedt  that  has  no  original 
ufe  of  underftanding  for  its  bails.  It  is  out  of  Time  and 
Space,  confequently  out  of  the  fphere  of  the  Intelligible,  and 
belongs  to  the  territory  of  the  unintelligible,  or  the  Intel- 
legibilis  Region. 

We  may  now  reprefent  the  conception  of  a  nonetitity, 
i.  e.  of  Nothing,  according  to  the  Table  of  the  Categories. 

Nothing  is,  firf,  that  which  is  neither  one,  many,  nor  all ; 
i.e.  to  which  no  original  ufe  of  underftanding  in  the  Ca¬ 
tegories  of  Quantity  can  be  applied,  (an  ens  rationis.)  Such 
is  the  conception  of  a  noumenon,  which  is  out  of  time  and 
fpace,  and  to  which  however  exiftence  muft  belong. 

Nothing  is,  fecondly,  that  which  has  no  original  ufe  of 
underftanding  in  the  Categories  of  Quality  for  a  foundation  ; 
(a  nihil privativum.)  Such  is  the  conception  of  empty  Space. 

Nothing  is,  thirdly,  that  which  contains  no  original  ufe 
of  the  Categories  of  Relation,  which  poftte  a  permanent  in 
fpace;  (an  ens  imaginarium.)  Such  is  the  conception  of 
a  mathematical  figure. 

Thefe  three  conceptions  do  not  run  counter  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ufe  of  underftanding;  they  are  therefore  not  coun¬ 
ter-intelligible.  But  they  are  unintelligible,  as  the 
analytical  unity  which  is  thought  in  them  cannot  be  car¬ 
ried  back  to  any  original  fynthetic  obje&ive  unity. 

Nothing  is,  fourthly,  that  which  contains  no  original  ufe 
of  the  Categories  of  Modality,  (a  nihil  negativum  ;)  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  conception  of  a  right-lined  figure  of  two  fides  ; 
tiie  conception  of  a  fubftance  which  is  prefent  in  fpace, 
yet  without  filling  it ;  the  conception  of  a  creation  of 
matter.  The  above  conceptions  run  counter  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ufe  of  underftanding. 

Tranfcendental  Philofophy  therefore  confifts  in  this, 
that  all  fignification  and  intelligibility  of  our  conceptions 
lie  in  the  original  ufe  of  underftanding;  thatitcan  be  faid 
of  a  conception,  that  it  has  an  objed,  that  it  refers  to  an  ob- 
je£l,  and  that  it  has  objective  validity,  only  when  its  ana¬ 
lytical  unity  can  be  carried  back  to  the  original  fynthetic  objechve 
unity  of  confcioufnefs. 

The  queftion  is  now  ealiiy  anfwered,  how  we  come  by 
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the  pure  conceptions  of  underftanding,  that  is,  the  Cate¬ 
gories,  and  apply  them  to  experience,  though  they  are  not 
derived  from  experience.  The  faft  is  they  are  the  very 
underftanding  itfelf,  and  are  that  alone  which  renders  all 
experience  pofiible.  This  is  termed,  in  the  Critic  of  Pure 
Reafon,  the  Deduction  of  the  Categories  of  Nature,  and 
is  proved  with  apodiflical  certainty.  This  explanation  of 
Understanding,  or  the  fecond  degree  of  mental  fpon- 
taneity,  completely  limits  and  determines  the  power  of 
this  facility.  Underfanding  is  accordingly  that  faculty  of  the 
mind  which  raifes  conceptions  from  Intuitions,  and  is  completely 
limited  to  Time  and  Space.  It  differs  from  Senfe  in  polfefi- 
ing  a  freedom’  of  aition,  though  this  freedom  is  Itill  con¬ 
fined  within  the  boundary  of  Time  and  Space.  Confe¬ 
quently,  whenever  it  is  occupied  with  fpeculations  that 
tranfeend  this  limit,  the  refult  of  thefe  fpeculations  will 
be  a  mere  play  of  thoughts,  and  contain  nothing  intelligible. 
Such  are  its  attempts  to  inveiiigate  the  Human  Soul,  the 
Deity,  and  Immortality;  which,  being  Ideas  of  Reason, 
can  only  be  inveftigated  by  that  Faculty,  and  can  never 
become  intelligible  objects  for  the  underftanding  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  objects  in  Time  and  Space,  or  in  Experience.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  Underfanding  has  no  other  flare  in  the  pro- 
dudion  of  Knowledge  than  that  of  giving  form  or  U  Nity  to  the 
matter  or  variety  which  is  received  by  Sense.  But  to  give 
form  to  the  matter  is  to  conftitute  the  objeft.  As  an  ar¬ 
chitect  conftruCts  a  lioufe  by  giving  a  certain  form  to  the 
materials,  the  Intellect  conftitutes  the  objects  of  experi¬ 
ence  by  giving  to  the  received  matter,  which  it  could 
not  create,  a  certain  form,  according  to  the  nature  and 
powers  of  its  conftitution,  namely,  according  to  the  Ca- 
tegories.  Underftanding  therefore  can  only  form  Con¬ 
ceptions. 

Having  thus  explained  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  Know¬ 
ledge;  namely,  that  it  is  the  joint  effect  or  produce  of  the 
faculties  of  Underfanding  and  Senfe ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  Knowledge  is  the  comprehending  an  Intuition  under  a  Con¬ 
ception,  and  is  produced  by  the  judging  ail  of  the  Unuer- 
ftandirig ;  it  wiil  be  proper  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
Judgment  before  we  proceed  to  examine  what  Reafon  has 
to  do  with  Knowledge,  what  influence  it  has  upon  our 
actions,  and  in  what  manner  it  fecures  to  us  Morality,  which 
includes  the  Idea  of  the  Deity,  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  and  of  a  future  ftate. 

JUDGMENT 

is  the  logical  Ufe  of  Understanding  and  of  Reason. 

To  comprehend  an  intuition  under  a  conception  is  t® 
judge.  The  Underftanding  judges  immediately,  that  is, 
applies  a  predicate  to  a  fubject  immediately.  “The 
grafs  is  green.”  Reafon  judges  alfo,  but  mediately.  It 
alfo  applies  a  predicate  to  a  1'ubjeCt ;  but  it  does  this  by 
means  of  another  conception,  or  middle  term  ;  and  this 
procefs  is  named  Conclulion.  The  general  nature  of  Con- 
clufion  is,  that  it  confifts  of  three  Judgments;  but,  as 
every  judgment  comprehends  a  reprefented  variety  in  a 
conception,  a  Conclufion  will  confilt  of  three  conceptions. 
Thus  it  comprehends  an  Intuition  under  a  Conception, 
and  a  Conception  under  a  higher  conception,  arranging 
what  is  particular  under  what  is  general.  For  inftance. 
All  Men  are  Mortal ;  Locke  is  a  Man  ;  therefore  Locke 
is  mortal.  The  fphere  of  the  conception  Mortal  is  the 
largeft ;  Man  is  the  next,  which  is  comprehended  in  the 
former;  and  the  intuition  Locke  is  contained  in  the  con¬ 
ception  Man.  This  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  following 
figures. 

Predicate.  Middle  Term.  Subject. 


The 
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The  high  eft  conception,  under  which  others  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  mull  be  ftriftly  universal ;  that  is,  it  mull  be  an 
Idea,.otherwife  no  conclufion  is  poftible.  Now,  as  Under- 
Handing  and  Reafon  both  apply  a  predicate  to  a  fubjeft,  they 
are  both  judging  faculties;  and  in  this  capacity  are  both 
of  a  regulative  life.  This  ufe  of  thern  differs  from  their 
original  ufe,  which  is  conftitutive.  The  Underftanding  in 
its  original  ufe  conititutes  every  objeft  of  poftible  and  ac¬ 
tual  Knowledge  ;  and  Reafon,  as  will  be  ftiown,  confti- 
tutes  the  Moral  Nature  of  Man.  It  is  not  the  bulinefs  of 
Logic  to  enquire  after  the  origin  of  our  conceptions  as  to 
their  matter;  this  enquiry  belongs  to  Tranfcendental 
Phiiofophy,  or  Metaphytics.  The  Underftanding  has  con¬ 
ceptions,  as  fo  many  rules  for  thinking  objects  by  adding 
certain  marks  or  delignations  to  them.  The  whole  bufi- 
nefs  of  Logic  is  to  arrange  Intuitions  under  Conceptions, 
and  thefe  Conceptions  under  higher  conceptions,  until  it 
attains  the  greateft  fyftematic  unity  of  all  our  knowledge. 
Logic  therefore  ab  ft  rafts  from  all  contents  of  Knowledge 
in  conception,  or  from  all  matter  of  thought,  and  conli- 
ders  conceptions  merely  according  to  their  form,  that  is, 
fubjeftively.  The  logical  origin  of  conceptions,  as  to  their 
Jnere  form,  confifts  in  Refleftion,  by  which  is  produced  ,a 
reprefen tation  common  to  feveral  objefts.  This  is  the 
form  required  by  judgment.  In  order  to  beget  concep¬ 
tions  from  given  reprel'entations,  we  mufl  be  able  to  Com¬ 
pare,  to  RcJloCl,  and  to  Abfiraffi.  Thefe  three  logical  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  Underftanding  are  the  effential  and  univer¬ 
sal  conditions  neceffary  for  the  production  of  Conceptions. 
Comparifon  and  RefeClion  are  pofitive  conditions  ;  but  Ab- 
JiraEhon '  is  only  a  negative  condition  ;  for  we  do  not  by 
abftraction  obtain  conceptions,  but  only  perfeft  and  con¬ 
fine  them  within  their  determined  limits.  For  example, 
1  fee  a  fir,  a  willow,  and  a  lime  :  firlt  I  compare  thefe  ob¬ 
jefts  together,  and  I  perceive  that  they  differ  from  each 
other  with  refpeft  to  their  trunks,  their  branches,  their 
leaves.  See.  Then  I  refleft  upon  that  in  which  they  agree, 
or  which  is  common  to  them;  namely,  a  trunk,  branches, 
ana  leaves.  Laftly,  I  abftraft  from  the  fize,  figure,  &c. 
of  their  different  parts,  and  in  this  manner  I  obtain  the 
conception  of  a  tree. 

Thus,  by  an  accurate  definition  of  Judgment,  namely, 
the  comprehending  the  variety  contained  in  an  Intuiiion ,  under 
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the  objefiive  unity,  that  is,  under  a  Conception  ;  and  by  re¬ 
flecting  that  there  are  but  three  kind  of  things  in  the 
.yvtDrld  of  which  we  can  judge,  namely,  the  properties  of  a 
thing,  the  fifeds  of  a  thing,  and  the  parts  of  a  whole,  (for  no 
other  caie  is  poftible;)  we  may  now  eafily  arrive  at  the 
exaft  number  of  the  judging-afts  of  the  underftanding,  to 
which  the  following  Queltions  lead. 

1.  What  things  can  we  judge  of? 

2.  How  many  things  can  we  judge  of  ? 

3.  How  can  we  judge  of  thefe  things? 

4.  With  what  degrees  of  certainty  can  we  judge  ? 

The  Anfw'ers  to  thefe  Queftions  completely  exhauftthe 
Conception  of  the  Judgments  of  Underftanding,  according 
to  the  clue  of  the  Categories,  by  furnifhing  us  with  a 
complete  Table  of  all  poftible  Judgments. 

Firft,  What  things  can  we  judge  of?  Nothing  but  intui¬ 
tions,  which  can  be  only  the  properties  of  a  thing,  the 
effefts  of  a  tiring,  or  the  parts  of  a  whole.  The  judgment 
of  the  firft  is  Categorical,  that  of  the  fecond  Hypothetical , 
and  that  of  the  third  Disjunctive.  Thefe  three  l'pecies  of 
Judgment  exprefs  the  relations  between  things  and  their 
properties,  caufes  and  their  effefts,  parts  and  their  wholes; 
and  form  a  clafs  which  is  termed  Judgments  of  Relation. 

Secondly,  How  many  things  can  we  judge  of?  The  anfwer 
is  very  ealy  :  Either  one,  many,  or  all.  The  firft  is  Singu¬ 
lar,  the  fecond  Particular,  the  third  Univerfal ;  and  this 
clafs  is  -called  Judgments  of  Quantity. 

Thirdly,  How  can  we  judge  of  thefe  things?  We  can  either 
affirm  or  deny,  or  deny  infinitely.  The  firft  is  Affirmative, 
the  fecond  Negative,  the  third  Infinite-,  and  this  cjal’s  is  call¬ 
ed  Judgments  of  Quality. 

Fourthly,  With  what  degrees  of  certainty  can  we  judge?  We 
can  judge  that  things  may  exifi,  that  they  do  exijl,  or  that 
they  mujl  exifi.  The  firft  is  Problematical,  the  fecond  Afftr- 
torical,  the  third  Apodi&ical.  Thefe  are  called  Judgments 
of  Modality.  This  laft  clafs  of  Judgments  does  not  add 
any  thing  to  the  contents  of  a  judgment  as  thofe  of  Quan¬ 
tity,  Quality,  and  Relation,  do,  but  only  points  out  thofe 
afts  of  the  mind  which  have  been  employed  in  forming 
the  judgment.  Thefe  Judgments  will  be  found  perfeftly 
to  harmonize  with  the  Categories,  and  may  be  thus  ex¬ 
hibited  at  one  view. 


JUDGMENTS  of  UNDERSTANDING. 


Quantity. 

Singular, 

Particular, 

Univerfal. 


Quality. 

Affirmative, 

Negative, 

Infinite. 


Relation. 

Categorical, 

Hypothetical, 

Disjunctive. 


Modality. 

Problematical, 

Affertorical, 

Apodiftical. 


I  now  alk,  Does  my  Conceptioir  of  Judgment  contain 
Truth,  is  it  clear,  and  is  it  univerfal  ?  Firft  I  find  I  have 
Truth  in  my  idea  of  Judgment ;  for,  if  I  judge  at  all,  I 
mu  ft  comprehend  a  variety  under  a  unity  5  therefore,  my  idea 
of  Judgment  contains  Truth.  It  is  clear,  becaule,  agree¬ 
ably  to  this  definition,  I  can  perform  every  thing  that  is 
required  of  Judgment.  It  is  univerfal,  for  it  is  applicable 
to  every  aft  of  Judgment. 

I  mult  now  prove  that  this  Claffification  is  complete,  nei¬ 
ther  redundant  nor  deficient.  Firft,  If  we  judge  of  any 
thing,  we  mull  either  affirm  or  deny;  and  no  other  cafe  is 
poftible.  This  regards  judgments  of  Quality.  Secondly, 
But  we  can  only  affirm  or  deny  with  refpeft  to  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  thing,  the  effefts  of  a  thing,  or  the  parts  of  a 
whole;  and  no  other  cafe  is  poftible.  This  refpefts  Relation. 
Thirdly,  We  muff  affirm  or  deny  fomething,  either  of  one 
thing,  of  many,  or  of  all ;  and  no  other  cafe  is  poftible. 
This  regards  Quantity.  Fourthly,  With  refpeft  to  Modality ; 
the  thing  judged  of  mull  either  be  poftible,  aftual,  or  ne¬ 
ceffary  ;  and  here  alfo  no  other  cafe  is  poftible.  Hence  it 
®ay  be  inferred,  that:  this  claffification  is  quite  complete  j 


for  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  any  one  to  add  another  clafs  ; 
and,  if  one  be  taken  away,  the  whole  is  deftroyed. 

Every  Judgment  mull  Hand  under  all  thele  Claffes  at 
once.  For  itiftance,  The  bird  fngs-,  is  a  lingular,  affirma¬ 
tive,  hypothetical,  Judgment,  with  apodiftical  certainty. 
Firft,  it  is  conlidered  under  Quantity,  as  lingular.  This 
Bird  lings.  Secondly,  under  Quality,  as  affirmative 
Something  is  affirmed  of  the  Bird  ;  it  ftngs.  Thirdly,  as 
hypothetical,  for  finging  is  an  cffeEl  produced  by  the  bird. 
And,  laftly,  it  is  considered  under  Modality,  as  apodifti¬ 
cal,  or  as  a  judgment  of  the  greateft  degree  of  certainty; 
for,  I  have  the  teftimony  of  my  fenfes,  that  the  Bird  ac¬ 
tually  fings. 

By  this  logical  procefs,  the  immenfe  variety  of  repre- 
fentations  which  the  Human  Mind  begets,  may  be  reduced 
to  three  claffes,  or  wholes.  Firft,  a  Unity  or  whole  of 
Sense,  that  is,  Intuition.  Secondly,  a  Unity  or  whole  of 
Understanding,  that  is,  Conception.  Thirdly,  a  Unity 
or  whole  of  Reason,  that  is,  Idea.  Now,  thefe  are  all  the 
poftible  wholes  that  can  be  conceived,  and  there  cannot 
be  any  objeft  of  thought  that  is  not  comprehended  un- 
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der  one  or  other  of  thefe  clafles.  Even  God  liimfelf  muft 
come  under  Idea  ;  for,  if  we  fay  we  have  no  Idea  of  God, 
we  lower  gurfelves  to  the  level  of  the  brutes,  who  aft 
conformably  to  blind  inltinft.  If  there  is  any  pofiible  ob¬ 
ject  of  thought  that  is  not  included  in  thefe  three  wholes, 
I  confefs  I  am  quite  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  it  can  be  ;  for 
it  mull  needs  imply,  that,  betides  Reafon,  Underftanding, 
and  Senfe,  there  mull  be  fome  other  powers  for  forming 
Knowledge. 

Having  obtained  all  pofiible  Wholes,  we  now  give  an  in- 
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fiance  of  a  Disjunctive  Judgment,  or  the  dividing  a  Whole 
into  its  Parts.  A  Divilion  is  either  logical  or  mathema¬ 
tical.  In  the  former,  the  parts  which  compofe  the  whole 
are  themfelves  wholes,  and  are  analytical  when  they  con¬ 
cern  mental  things,  and  anatomical  when  they  relate  to 
corporeal  things.  The  former  regard  Conceptions  and 
Intuitions  ;  the  latter  pure  Intuitions  or  Mathematical 
Wholes,  which  do  not  differ  in  quality,  or  form  complet* 
wholes  again. 


Example  of  a  Disjunctive  Judgment. 

I.  Wholes. 

r~ - - - — - - - - - ■ — - 1  , 

1.  Ideas.  2.  Conceptions.  3.  Intuitions. 


1 1.  Parts. 


1.  2. 


Such  as  are  limited  in  their  nature,  and  which  are  them¬ 
felves  complete  wholes. 

t - •' - ^ - - 1 


1. 

Of  Ideas. 

1.  Genus, 

2.  Species. 


2. 

Of  Conceptions. 

1.  Marks, 

2.  Analylis. 


3-.  . 

Of  Intuitions. 
Anatomy. 


In  this  Table  of  Divilion,  Intuition,  Conception,  and 
Idea,  are  taken  in  their  moil  general  fignification.  For 
Intuition  does  not  imply  any  particular  reprefentation, 
but  all  pofiible  intuitions  ;  Conception  implies  intuitions 
perceived  by  the  fenfes  and  clafled  in  order  ;  and  Idea  im¬ 
plies  conceptions  elevated  by  means  of  genus  and  lpecies, 
even  to  the  abfolute,  which  alone  renders  a  Conclufion  pof¬ 
lible.  Thus  Reafon  is  occupied  in  dividing  Ideas  into 
genus  and  fpecies  ;  Conceptions  are  divided  into,  and 
tried  by,  their  effential  and  primary  marks  ;  and  this  is 
called  Analyfis.  And  the  divifion  of  Intuitions  into  their 
particular  parts,  is  termed  Anatomy.  Intuition  is  the 
Matter  of  Knowledge  ;  Conception  that  which  renders  a 
Judgment  pofiible  ;  and  Idea  that  which  renders  a  C011- 
clulion  poflible. 

Conclufions  are  Judgments  of  Reafon  which  differ  from  Judg¬ 
ments  of  Underltanding,  as  the  latter  require  no  proof.  For 
example,  “  The  Grafs  is  green.”  This  is  perceived  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  fenfes.  We  here  merely  enquire  whe¬ 
ther  the  mark  green,  that  is  predicated  of  the  conception 
grafs,  is  contained  in  the  intuition  or  objedl  ;  or,  whether 
the  intuition  Grafs,  is  comprehended  under  the  conception 
green.  If  this  be  done  with  clear  confcioufnefs,  then  this 
is  a  found  and  good  judgment  of  Underltanding. 

But  conclufions  of  Reafon  require  a  proof  or  third  con¬ 
ception,  in  order  to  apply  the  predicate  to  the  fubjedt. 
For  example,  of  the  Judgment  Hcautonloruminos  can  carry  a 
Man ;  I  have  no  means  to  determine  either  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  or  negative;  the  judgment  is  perfectly  dark  to  me. 
But,  the  inftant  I  introduce  the  middle  term,  every  thing 
becomes  clear  and  bright.  When  I  add  that  Heautontoru- 
minos  is  a  Horfe,  by  means  of  this  intermediate  Conception, 
the  predicate  is  applied  to  the  fubjedt ;  and  this  is  a  Syl- 
logilm  of  Reafon  which  runs  thus:  Major,  Every  horfe 
can  carry  a  man.  Minor,  Heautontoruminos  is  a  horfe. 
Conclufion,  Therefore  Heautontoruminos  can  carry  a  man. 

As  conclufions  of  Reafon  can  only  regard  the  relations 
of  things,  it  is  eafy  to  determine  that  there  are  but  three 
claffes  of  conclufions  pofiible  according  to  the  Table  of 
Judgments  of  Underltanding  under  the  head  Relation-, 
namely,  Categorical,  Hypothetical,  and  Disjunctive,  con¬ 
clufions.  But  it  mull  be  particularly  remarked,  that  thefe 
Syllogifms  of  Reafon  infer  from  univerfals  or  generals  to 
particulars;  wdiich  inference,  if  logically  corred,  will  al¬ 
ways  contain  Truth  ;  whereas,  in  conclufions  of  Under¬ 
ftanding,  namely,  Induction  and  Analogy,  which  infer 


Such  as  are  not  limited,  but  are  in  their 
nature  infinite,  and  which  are  not 
themfelves  complete  wholes. 

Of  Time  and  Space,  which  may  her 
determined,  1 .  by  arbitrary  meafures ; 

2.  by  Realon. 

from  particulars'  to  generals,  errors  are  very  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur,  and  millead  our  judgment. 

It  is  a  great  fault  in  logic  to  treat  of  diflinB  and  complete 
conceptions  before  Judgments  and  Ratiocinations.  Fordif- 
tinCl  conceptions  are  only  pofiible  by  a  Judgment,  and 
complete  conceptions  by  a  Conclufion.  It  is  equally  ob¬ 
vious,  that  no  other  fundamental  power  of  the  Soul  is  requi- 
fite  to  apply  an  immediate  mark  than  is  required  to  apply 
a  mediate  mark  to  a  thing.  Both  arife  from  the  judging 
faculty,  which  in  the  one  cafe  judges  immediately,  and  in 
the  other  infers  and  concludes.  This  may  aflift  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  difference  between  rational  and  irrational 
animals.  For  the  chief  power  of  Knowledge  conlifis 
in  the  faculty  of  judging,  and  is  a  diftinguilhing  charac- 
teriftic  of  Man.  But  the  power  of  Judging  is  pofiible  only 
by  means  of  internal  fenfe,  by  which  we  make  our  repre- 
fentations  the  objedts  of  our  thoughts;  and  this  can  be¬ 
long  to  rational  beings  Only. 

Imagination  is  an  aclive  power,  a  fpontaneity.  It  is  this 
power  which  furnifhes  us  with  intuitions  as  a  ftore  of  ob¬ 
jects  for  forming  Conceptions  and  Conclufions.  It  in¬ 
cludes  three  powers;  namely,  the  reprefentative,  the  cre¬ 
ative,  and  the  retentive.  The  fir  It  produces  intuitions,  or 
fenfible  reprefentations ;  the  fecond  is  the  region  of  fancy, 
which  forms  new  combinations  of  the  fenfible  materials  ; 
and  the  laft  is  memory,  which  recalls  to  the  mind,  by  the 
law  of  the  affoeiation  of  ideas,  fuch  objedts  as  have  once 
impreffed  our  fenfes. 

Truth  confilts  in  the  agreement  of  the  conception  with  the 
objeEl  ;  that  is,  when  the  conception  we  have  formed  of  a 
thing  agrees  corredtly  with  the  appearance  of  the  thing. 
For  example,  if  the  conception  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
agrees  with  the  objedt  upon  re-examining  it,  there  is 
Truth  in  the  conception,  and  no  contradiction.  Thus  I 
fay  I  have  truth  in  my  Idea  of  the  Human  Mind,  when  X 
affirm  that  it  confilts  of  Twelve  Categories,  Six 
Ideas  of  Reason,  and  Time  and  Space. 

Error  is  caufed  by  our  feelings  adting  upon  our  Reafon 
at  the  time  we  are  judging,  and  forcing  it  out  of  its  pro¬ 
per  courle.  Reafon  itlelf  cannot  err,  becaufe  it  is  created 
by  our  Maker  with  its  proper  powers  and  limits  to  adt  as 
he  has  defigned.  Nor  can  Error  lie  in  our  fenfes,  for  they 
always  receive  the  fame  impreflions  from  the  !anie  objects, 
or  we  could  have  no  certain  knowledge  at  all.  But,  we 
fuffer  our  feelings  and  inclinations  to  work  upon  our  rea- 
fon  while  it  is  judging,  and  Hill  call  the  reiult  the  pro- 
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ilnceof  r'eafciif.  This  is  fire  real  foarce  of  Em>r.  A  -ftone 
let  full from  an  eminence,  has,  by  the  power  of  gravity  in 
the  earth,  an  inclination  to  fall  in  a  perpendicular  line  ; 
but,  if  any  thing  obflruft  its  courfe,  it  cannot  follow  the 
laws  prefcribed  to  it  by  its  nature,  but  will  Hill  fall  as 
nearly  in  the  proper  line  as  the  power  aching  againft  it 
will  permit. 

This  whole  logical  procedure  is  fir icfly  Dogmatical  ; 
that  is,  it  does  not  fearch  to  the  bottom  to  difcover  how 
conceptions  are  fornred  with  refpeft  to  their  matter,  but 
is  content  to  alfuine  that  things  are  as  they  appear.  This 
principle  is  logically  correct  ;  for  the  proper  province  of 
logic  is  merely  to  regulate  our  knowledge,  and  bring  it 
into  a  fyftetnatic  unity;  and  it  never  is  the  bufinefs  of 
logic  to  conftitute  objefts  as  to  their  matter,  but  only  to 
raife  conceptions  as  to  their  form,  for  the  purpofe  of  olaff- 
ing  all  our  Knowledge.  Therefore  the  grand  fault  we 
commit  is  the  making  a  confitulive  ufe  of  this  merely  regu¬ 
lative  principle,  as  is  done  in  the  following  conclufion  :  All 
objeEls  of  nature  appear  to  my  fenfes  as  extended  and  figured 
bodies  ;  therefore  they  are  extended  and  figured  in  themfelves  in¬ 
dependent  of  my  mind.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more 
erroneous  than  this  conclufion,  which  contains  more  in 
the  concluding  part  than  is  warranted  by  the  premifes. 
In  the  firft  place,  Extcnfion  is  the  form  of  external  recep¬ 
tivity,  and  therefore  cannot  belong  to  the  things  in  them¬ 
felves  ;  for  it  is  an  cjjential  form  or  part  of  the  Human  Mind. 
The  objeft  upon  entering  our  receptivity  imbibes  the  form  of 
extcnfion  ;  but  this  object  is  no  longer  the  tiling  in  it¬ 
felf.  When  it  is  confounded  with  a  form  of  the  Mind  it 
becomes  a  Phenomenon ,  or  mere  appearance  ;  but  is  not  the 
Noumenon,  or  the  caufe  of  the  Phenomenon  ;  for  the  Caufe 
is  always  heterogeneous  from  the  Effeft.  Therefore  it  is 
quite  falfe  to  aflert  that  the  Things  in  themfelves  are  ex¬ 
tended  independent  of  the  Mind  ;  for  Extenfion  is  given 
to  the  objects  of  Nature,  that  is,  to  the  Phenomena,  by  Ex¬ 
ternal  Senfie.  In  other  words,  all  objefts  of  Nature  are  Ex¬ 
ternal  Intuitions.  It  is  equally  falfe  to  aflert  that  the 
things  in  themfelves  are  figured  bodies;  for  this  depends 
upon  the  Schematifm  of  the  pure  intellect  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Categories,  which  produces  all  conception  of  figure 
and  body,  and  every  picture  under  which  the  beautiful 
varieties  of  nature  appear  to  us.  Therefore  Form  and 
Body  are  given  to  the  objefts  of  Nature  by  the  Under¬ 
funding,  which  gives  a  form  to  the  matter  that  is  received 
by  our  receptivity,  and  which  we  cannot  create.  Thus  it 
as  evident  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  things  in  them- 
i'elves,  but  only  how  they  appear  to  us  :  the  former  are 
Ncumena,  the  latter  Phenomena.  It  muft  be  equally  evident 
that  we  cannot  apply  the  predicate  Extenfion  to  a  Subjeft 
of  which  we  know  nothing;  but  we  can  undoubtedly  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  the  Phenomena  of  which  we  have  true  and  good 
Knowledge,  and  of  whole  exiftence  we  are  clearly  confcious. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  objefts  of  Nature  are  conftituted 
by  the  Original  ufe  of  Unfierftanding  in  the  Categories, 
and  that  the  bufinefs  of  Logic  is  to  regulate  and  reduce 
-to  order  the  immenfe  variety  of  thefe  objefts,  i.  e.  Intui¬ 
tions,  with  which  u:e  are  iinpreffed.  See  farther  under  the 
article  Logic. 

Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  diElates  of  common  fenfie, 
nor  more  conformable  to  the  friElef  rules  of  found  philofophy, 
than  to  name  the  objeEis  of  nature,  of  which  we  ourfelvcs  alfo  form 
a  part,  real,  fiubfantial,  material,  things,  occupying  each  a 
place  in  Space,  and  filling  up  a  portion  of  Time  ;  for  in- 
ftance,  to  fay  that  this  is  a  real,  material,  fubftantial,  ta¬ 
ble  upon  which  I  write;  that  the  chair  upon  which  I  fit, 
the  houfe  in  which  I  refide,  in  Ihort  every  object  of  ex¬ 
ternal  fenfe,  is  a  real,  fubftantial,  thing.  The  firft  part  of 
this  polition  requires  no  proof,  for  the  appeal  to  common 
fenfe  is  here  fufficient.  No  one  in  his  fenfes  will  fay, 
this  table  is  net  a  material  fubfance,  but  a  phantom  of  the ‘brain. 
Were  this  the  cafe,  there  could  be  no  real  fubftantial 
knowledge- in  the  world.  If  we  cannot  depend  upon  the 
teftimony  of  our  fenfes  when  accompanied  with  clear  con- 
feioufnefs,  then  every  thing  mult  be  mere  illulion,  aa 
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maintained  by  Berkeley,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
worth  knowing,  irtuc'h  lels  Worth  philofopbizing  upon. 

But  it  fhould  feem  that  there  is  fome  difficulty  in  prov¬ 
ing  the  fecond  part  of  this  pofition  ;  namely,  that  that 
which  is  fo  fully  admitted  by  common  fenfe  is  equally  confor¬ 
mable  Jo  the  friElef  rule's  of  found  philofiophy.  It  muft  not 
be  forgotten  that  we  have  been  here  treating  of  the  Logical 
ufe  of  underfanding  ;  which  is  precifely  the  ftation  of  Dog¬ 
matical  Philofphy,  and  not  of  the  Original  ufe  of  U ndcr Land¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  ftation  of  Tranfiendcntal  Philofiophy.  Thus 
Dogmatical  philofophy  Hates,  with  great  truth,  that  the  ob¬ 
jefts  of  nature  are  real,  fubftantial,  material,  given,  objefts, 
that  we  are  confcious  of  theirexiftence,and  equally  confcious 
that  we  did  not  create  them ;  and  that  the  reprefentations  we 
form  of  thefe  objefts  are  not  the  objefts  themfelves.  But  we 
fay,  and  fay  jultly,  that  we  have  truth  in  our  conceptions 
when  they  agree  with  things  without  the  Mind  ;  that  the 
conception  we  have  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  contains  truth, 
wdien  upon  examining  the  objeft  we  find  all  the  parts  of  the 
conception  accord  with  real  fafts  without  the  Mind,  and 
this  with  clear  confcioufnefs.  We  are  equally  certain  that 
thefe  real  Subftances  of  Nature  are  endowed  with  powers  to 
produce  certain  effefts.  We  are  well  allured  that  the  Sun 
gives  light  and  heat  to  this  terraqueous  globe  ;  that  fire 
burns;  that  the  magnet  attrafts;  that  heavy  bodies  fall  to 
the  earth  ;  that  animated  nature  propagates  its  kind ;  and 
that  in  the  vegetable  w'orld  feeds  produce  plants,  plants  pro¬ 
duce  flowers,  which  again  produce  feeds  ;  and  that  it  thus 
fuftains  itfelf.  Some  of  thefe  objefts  muft  be  coniidered 
as  Caufes,  and  others  as  Effefts  produced  by  them  ;  as 
light  is  an  effect  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Sun  the  caufe  of  light. 
We  ftill  difcover  other  relations  among  the  various  ob¬ 
jefts  of  Nature,  or  Subftances  of  the  world  ;  namely,  that 
they  mutually  determine  each  other’s  fituation  in  Space  ; 
that  is,  that  they  not  only  aft,  but  are  alfo  afted  upon. 
That,  for  example,  in  the  planetary  fyftem,  the  greateft 
harmony  of  adliori  and  reattion  fubfifts,  and  which  alone 
fuftains  it  as  a  whole;  for,  if  the  leaft deviation  from  equal 
power  were  to  take  place,  the  fyftem  would  beat  an  end. 
Should  the  Sun’s  attraftion  obtain  a  decided  fuperiority 
over  the  projeftile  motion  of  the  Earth,  this  planet  would 
foon  find  itfelf  at  reft  in  the  Sun.  Thus  every  Subftance 
is  only  iuftained  in  the  lituation  it  occupies  in  Space  by 
the  contaft  of  furrounding  fubftances,  which  mutually 
determine  each  other’s  place,  and  thus  a  grand  and  beau¬ 
tiful  whole  arifes,  which  we  denominate  the  Univerfe . 

The  whole  of  this  procedure  is  not  only  logically  cor- 
reft,  but  is  alfo  ftriftly  true.  Yet  all  this  is  ftill  nothing 
but  Dogmatical  Philofophy,  which  is  fully  fufficient  for  all 
the  purpoles  of  common  life  ;  and,  while  we  carefully 
avoid  committing  logical  blunders,  that  is,  drawing  falfe 
conclufions,  we  are  fure  to  obtain  found  empirical  Know¬ 
ledge  upon  which  we  can  fafely  depend. 

Tranfcendental  Philofophy  not  only  admits  the  correftnefs 
of  the  whole  of  this  logical  procedure,  but  aftually  con¬ 
firms  its  truth.  It  further  Hates,  that  this  is  not  all  the 
Knowledge  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  obtaining 
with  refpeft:  to  the  objefts  of  nature.  For  by  a  Critic  of 
its  own  faculties  we  dilcern  in  the  cleared:  manner  the 
lhare  which  the  mind  has  in  producing  thefe  very  objefts 
of  nature.  It  is  briefly  as  follows : 

Our  Receptivity  is  affefted  from  without ;  but  only  by 
the  exertion  of  a  mental  aftivity  can  we  become  confci¬ 
ous  of  this  affection.  For  ipontaneity  in  connefting  to¬ 
gether  the  affections  of  our  external  fenfe  affefts  our  re¬ 
ceptivity  from  within.  Hence  External  and  Internal 
Intuitions.  Now  this  is  the  given  matter  of  all  Know¬ 
ledge.  But  Knowledge  muft  alfo  have  a  form-,  and  this 
form  is  produced  by  the  Original  Ufe  of  Underfanding  in  the 
Categories.  Hence  Conceptions.  But  Intuitions  united 
to  Conceptions  conftitute  Knowledge.  Confequently 
all  the  Phenomena  of  Nature,  which  can  only  exift  in  Time 
and  Space,  are  nothing  but  Intuitions  united  to  Concep¬ 
tions.  But  Intuitions  united  to  Conceptions  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  real,  fubfanlial,  material,  Knowledge.  Thus 
i  is 
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is  the  Tranfcen dental,  or  only  true,  Philofophy,  in  perfeCt 
harmony  with  plain  common  fenfe. 

As  the  comprehending  this  fubjeet  clearly  is  of  the 
liigheft  importance  to  the  underftandittg  of  the  whole 
Critical  System,  it  may  be  further  illuftrated  thus  : 
Sense  begets  Intuitions ;  Understanding  begets  Concep¬ 
tions-,  and  Reason  deduces  one  judgment  from  another. 
When  our  external  fenfe  is  impreiled  by  fomething  exte¬ 
rior  to  the  mind,  this  occafions  an  aft'eCtion  of  our  recep¬ 
tivity.  The  caufe  of  this  aft'eCtion  we  denominate  Nou- 
tnenon,  or  the  thing  in  itfelf,  of  which  we  know  nothing; 
nay,  we  cannot  even  form  the  flighted:  conception  of  it. 
The  effect  prod  uced,  or  the  very  affection  itfelf,  is  fenfation 
in  Space,  whole  parts  co-exift ;  which  is  the  given  matter 
of  all  real  fubftantial  Knowledge.  For,  when  we  analyze 
our  notion  of  matter,  we  find  it  confifts  of  parts  that  lie 
one  by  the  Jide  of  and  near  another,  that  rill  up  Space,  and  can¬ 
not  be  annihilated.  Therefore  matter  is  fenfation  blended 
with  the  form  of  external  fenfe,  or  Space  ;  and  becomes 
material  fubftance  by  being  connected  by  the  Category 
Subfance,,  whofe  fchema  is  perdurability  of  Jenfaticns  in  time  ; 
that  is,  in  every  material  fubftance  there  is  fomething 
that  lafts  in  time,  and  which  has  properties  that  change 
in  time.  Now,  when  our  internal  fenfe  is  affeCted,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  the  operations  of  the  mind  itfelf  that  is. 
Spontaneity  in  connecting  the  affections  of  our  external 
fenfe,  affects  our  internal  fenfe  from  within,  and  this  oc¬ 
cafions  a  fenfation  in  time,  whofe  parts  do  not  co-exift, 
but  follow  one  after  another  in  fricl  fuccejjion,  that  is,  fill  up 
a  portion  of  time,  and  have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 
Therefore  Reality  is  fenfation,  blended  with  the  form  of  in¬ 
ternal  lenl'e  or  time,  and  connected  by  the  Category  Rea¬ 
lity,  whofe  fchema  is  a  degree  in  general,  or  quantity  of  be¬ 
ing  in  time,  which  reprelents  a  Reality  in  general  limited 
by  negations,'  and  is  the  moll  general  conception  of  a 
fenfible  reality.  It  implies  fomething  that  arile9  in  time, 
lafts  for  fome  moments,  and  vanilhes  in  time.  Thus  a 
Reality  is  conftituted  that  did  not  exift  from  eternity,  but 
had  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 

It  mult  be  well  underltood  that  Tranfcendental  Philo¬ 
fophy  cannot  be  reprefented  by  conceptions  taken  from 
the  objeCls  difeovered  in  the  mind,  but  can  only  be  repre¬ 
fented  originally ;  that  is  to  lay,  we  mull  go  to  the  fad  itfelf, 
and  determine  with  clear  confcioufnefs  that  it  is  a  faCl, 
and,  being  fo,  cannot  be  otherwife  ;  for  example,  the  faCl 
that  Senfe  is  internal  and  external,  that  its  forms  are 
Time  and  Space,  which  is  the  ground  of  Intuitions,  that 
Underftanding  confifts  of  the  twelve  Categories,  which  are 
twelve  fynthetic  powers,  whofe  joint  effects  conftitute  the 
Jyntketic  objective  unity  of  confcioifnefs,  which  is  the  ground 
of  poffibility  of  all  conceptions  that  are  formed  by  the 
rqind.  This  being  the  faCl,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do 
titan  to  admit  it.  The  queltion  is  now  perfectly  infigni- 
ficant,  why  there  are  juft  twelve  Categories,  and  neither 
more  nor  fewer.  Such  is  the  fimple  faCl. 

This  Explanation  of  the  logical  ufe  of  Underftanding 
completely  limits  and  confines  all  the  operations  of  Judg¬ 
ment  to  the  view  of  the  phenomena  as  things  in  them- 
felves.  But  this  is  exaClly  the  Dogmatical  Station,  whofe 
principle  is,  that  the  things  are  in  themfelves  as  they  appear  to 
us,  that  is,  extended  and  jigured  bodies.  The  very  elfence  of 
JDogmatifm  is,  that  it  does  not  fearcli  to  the  bottom  for 
truth,  but  is  content  to  aft'ume  things,  and  confider  them 
true.  It  now  remains  to  be  feen  what  pure  reafon  has  to 
do  with  our  Knowledge. 

REASON 

is  the  Power  of  forming  Ideas. 

An  Idea  has  nothing  to  do  with  Time  and  Space.  It 
is  a  Unity  produced  by  Reafon  from  a  variety  that  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  conditions  of  Time  and  Space.  This  va¬ 
riety  is  the  Categories  which  are  not  in  Time  and  Space. 

Reafon  is  the  third  or  highelt  degree  of'  Mental  Spon¬ 
taneity.  Its  action  confifts,  like  that  of  Underftanding, 
in  connecting  a  Variety  into  a  Unity.  As  Intuitions  are 
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connected  by  the  underftanding  into  Conceptions,  and  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  for  reafon  to  conned  except 
Conceptions,  it  follows  that  Reafon  can  conned  our  con¬ 
ceptions  only.  But,  as  thefe  are  either  pure  or  empirical, 
the  Ideas  which  reafon  produces  by  connecting  them 
mult  be  either  pure  or  empirical.  As  Reafon  connects  con¬ 
ceptions,  it  mu  ft  of  courfe  conneCt  their  forms,  which  is 
the  molt  remarkable  and  effential  part  of  them;  (for  their 
matter  is  mere  intuition  ;)  and,  as  the  Categories  are  the 
molt  general  forms  of  all  conceptions,  Realbn  will'  of 
courfe  conneCt  the  Categories.  Now  the  Categories  are  a 
certain  modification  of  the  Spontaneity ;  that  is,  they  are 
modes  of  aCting,  and  are  diltinCt  from  Time  and  Space, 
which  are  modes  of  receiving  given  varieties ;  therefore  the 
Chtegories  are  the  very  matter  or  variety  of  which  Reafon  pro¬ 
duces  a  unity  ;  and,  as  this  matter  or  variety  is  free  from 
the  conditions  of  Time  and  Space,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  unity  or  Idea  produced  by  Reafon  fiiould  alfo  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  thofe  conditions  that  circumfcribe  a  Thing  in 
Time  and  Space.  The  Ideas  of  Reafon  then,  being  exempt 
from  the  conditions  of  a  Thing  in  Time  and  Space,  mult 
of  courfe  be  unconditioned,  or  abfclute.  They  are  alfo  a 
priori ;  that  is,  the  roots  from  which  they  (hoot  up  lie  in 
Realbn,  and  Reafon  which  produces  them  is  pure  reafon. 

The  form  of  Senfe  confifts  of  a  variety,  whofe  parts  lie 
one  without  another.  The  form  of  Under/landing  alio  con¬ 
fifts  of  a  variety,  but  very  unlike  that  of  lenl'e,  for  it  is  the 
different  modes  of  conneEling,  and  is  not  reftrained  to  Time 
and  Space;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  an  unconditioned  variety. 
But  it  is  this  variety  that  reafon  connects  into  a  unity, 
in  order  to  form  an  Idea  ;  confequently  an  Idea  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Time  and  Space,  but  is  unconditioned  or 
abfolute. 

Reafon  connects  the  Categories  of  Quantity,  which  are 
Unity,  Multitude,  and  Totality,  fo  as  to  produce  an  Idea , 
which  involves  unconditioned  Totality.  The  totalities  in  Time 
and  Space  are  circumlcribed  by  limits  that  are  Time  and 
Space  alfo  ;  thefe  limits  have  again  limits  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture,  lo  that  we  may  go  on  ad  infinitum,  and  never  arrive 
at  an  abfolute  totality  in  Time  and  Space.  Reafon  alone, 
by  connecting  a  variety  that  is  not  in  Time  and  Space, 
is  enabled  to  produce  the  idea  of  an  abfolute  totality,  which , 
though  it  contains  no  knowledge  of  things,  yet  ferves  to  render  a 
conclufon  pojjible,  to  regulate  our  knowledge,  and  to  induce  us  to 
pufii  it  as  far  as  we  are  able. 

Reafon,  by  connecting  the  Categories  of  Quality,  which 
are  Reality,  Negation,  and  Limitation,  produces  the  idea, 
of  an  unconditioned  Limitation.  Every  reality  in  time  is  li¬ 
mited  by  negations.  It  is  a  variety  whole  parts  can  be 
meafured  by  degrees  only  ;  but  the  degrees  ih  fuch  a  va¬ 
riety  have  degrees  that  are  / mailer ;  thefe  degrees  have 
others  fill  f mailer -,  fo  that  we  may,  in  our  thoughts,  di¬ 
vide  the  degrees  as  far  as  we  pleale,  and  we  Ihall  find  no 
end  to  the  divifion.  Every  degree,  therefore,  in  a  reality 
in  time,  is  conditioned  ;  it  depends  upon  another  degree, 
and  fo  on.  Reafon  requires  abfolute  totality  in  this  leries 
of  degrees,  and,  therefore,  forms  an  idea  of  unconditioned 
limitation,  or  of  a  limitation  no  longer  depending  upon 
other  limits. 

Realbn,  by  connecting  the  Categories  of  Relation,  pro¬ 
duces  the  following  ideas : 

Firfi,  That  of  an  abfolute  Subftance.  The  fubftances  in 
time  and  fpace  are  merely  collections  of  properties,  which 
in  a  judgment  are  made  the  predicates  of  a  fubjeet ;  but, 
on  analyzing  the  fubjeCt,  \ve  find  that  it  likewife  contains 
a  mere  collection  of  properties  which  are  found  in  ano¬ 
ther  l'ubjecl ;  and  fo  we  may  proceed  ad  infinitum.  But, 
as  properties  cannot  fublift  by  themfelves,  and  mult  be 
grounded  in  fomething  which  has  an  exiftence  of  its  own, 
Reafon,  which  requires  totality  in  a  leries  of  depending 
properties,  forms  the  idea  of  an  abfolute  fubflance,  which 
cannot  be  any  longer  the  mere  predicate  of  another,  but 
which  contains  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  inhering  pre¬ 
dicates. 

Secondly,  The  idea  of  an  abfolute  Caufe.  In  the  world 
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of  phenomena,  every  caufe  depends  upon  a  preceding 
caufe.  Reafon,  which  looks  for  abfolute  totality  in  a  le¬ 
vies  of  conditions,  finding  no  fuch  totality  in  time  and 
fpace,  becaufe  there  is  no  end  to  preceding  caufes,  forms 
the  idea  of  an  ah  folate  caufe. 

Thirdly,  The  idea  of  unconditioned  Concurrence.  If 
we  think  an  afiemblage  of  Subftances  in  time  and  fpace 
mutually  working  upon  each  other,  we  (hall  find,  that  in 
each  of  the  fubltances  there  is  a  caufe,  which  not  only 
produces  efrefls  upon  the  others,  but  which  is  itfelf  an 
effeCt.  Now,  as  in  all  the  fubltances  which  ftand  thus  in 
connection,  there  are  caufes  that  have  other  caufes,  thefe 
caufes  again  others,  and  fo  on  ad  infinitum ,  it  is  clear,  that 
the  feries  of  caufes  which  conned  and  determine  fuch  an 
afiemblage  of  fubltances,  has  no  end  in  time  and  fpace. 
Reafon,  which  requires  completenefs  or  totality  in  a  feries 
of  caufes,  and  not  finding  it  in  the  world  of  phenomena, 
forms  an  idea  of  unconditioned  concurrence ,  that  is,  an  idea 
which  contains  the  complete  and  full  Caufe  of  the  various  connec¬ 
tions  between  the  fubfiances  of  the  world.  This  idea  of  a  com¬ 
pletely-determined  concurrence  is  unconditioned,  that  is, 
it  excludes  the  conditions  of  time,  and  contains  only  a 
concurrence  where  the  connection  is  determined  by  caufes 
that  are  no  longer  effeds  of  other  caufes  in  time. 

Reafon,  by  connecting  the  Categories  of  Modality, 
produces  the  idea  of  abfolute  Necellity.  The  Categories 
of  Modality  are  Pofiibility,  Exiltence,  and  Necefiity.  They 
mark  only  the  various  modes  of  conceiving,  of  which 
man  is  capable.  Pojjibility  cxprejfes  conceivablcnefs  and  its 
laws-,  Ex  fence  fignifies  real  conception  and  its  laws  ;  and  i\re- 
ceffity  implies  real  conception ,  determined  by  the  invariable  laws 
ef  the  conceiving  faculty.  Abfolute  necefiity  is  that  whofe 
contrary  is  impofiible,  that  is,  contradictory.  There  is 
r>o  abfolute  necefiity  in  time  ;  for  all  that  is  in  time  is 
an  event  or  a  change.  Every  change  in  time  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  preceding  change,  and  therefore  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary.  Reafon,  which  requires  totality  in  this 
feries  of  changes,  and  not  finding  it  in  time,  forms  an  idea 
of  fomething  which  does  not  depend  on  a  preceding 
change,  which  is  exempt  from  thefe  conditions  of  time, 
and  which  is  in  all  time,  that  is,  which  is  abfolutely  nc - 
tejfary. 

Table  of  the  primary  Ideas  of  Reafon. 

j.  Abfolute  Totality. 

а.  Abfolute  Limitation. 

3.  Abfolute  Subftance. 

4.  Abfolute  Caufe. 

5.  Abfolute  Concurrence. 

б.  Abfolute  Necefiity. 

N.  B.  The  accompanying  diagram  may  ferve  to  illuf- 
irate  this  procefs  of  the  mind. 

By  thefe  Ideas  of  Reafon  it  is  evident  we  cannot  know 
any  objeCt ;  for  who  will  conclude,  becaufe  his  Reafon 
gives  him  Ideas  of  abfolute  fubftance,  caufe,  &c.  that  he 
knows  fuch  things.  To  know  a  thing,  we  mull  be  able  to 
inftance  a  particular  intuition  of  the  thing:  but  how  can 
we  obtain  intuitions  of  abfolute  fubftance,  abfolute  caufe, 
Sec.  Reafon  has  no  intuitive  faculty  :  we  can  only  con¬ 
ceive  fomething  by  means  of  thefe  Ideas,  but  we  cannot 
know  any  thing. 

Thefe  pure  Ideas  of  Reafon  refer  by  means  of  the  Ca¬ 
tegories,  which  they  conned,  to  the  Schemata  of  the  pure 
intellect  5  and,  by  means  of  the  Schemata,  to  our  intui¬ 
tions.  Thefe  references  produce  the  following  Judg¬ 
ments  : 

Firfl,  Abfolute  Totality  gives  the  following  judgment : 
All  extended  quantity  of  the  Phenomena  of  Nature  is  uncondition¬ 
ed  that  is,  whatever  limits  their  extenlion  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Intellect,  yet  we  mult  confider  it  by  Rea¬ 
fon  as  determinable  ad  infinitum.  This  induces  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  inquiries  ad  infinitum. 

Secondly,  Abfolute  Limitation  gives  the  following  judg¬ 
ment  :  All  intenfive  quantities  of  the  Phenomena,  when  viewed  by 
Reafon ,  are  unconditioned.  Intenfive  quantities  are  the  events 
that  are  in  Time,  and  not  in  Space  ;  that  have  no  breadth 
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nor  height,  yet  arife  and  vanifh.  There  is  in  time  neither 
abfolute  Reality  nor  abfolute  Negation. 

Thirdly,  Abfolute  Subftance  gives  the  following  judg¬ 
ment  :  All  conneflion  of  Properties  with  their  Subjlances  in  the 
world  of  Phenomena,  when  viewed  by  Reafon,  mujl  be  confidered  as 
unconditioned.  The  Subftances  viewed  by  the  intellect  have 
only  a  certain  duration  and  certain  properties  ;  and  are 
phenomena,  that  is,  intuitions  which  arife  and  vanifti. 
But  Reafon  fays,  thefe  properties,  have  no  limits;  for  we 
may  .difeover  new  properties  and  things  without  end. 
There  is  in  experience  no  abfolute  fubftance. 

Fourthly,  Abfolute  Caufe  gives  the  following  judgment: 
All  connexion  between  caufe  and  effedt  in  experience,  when 
viewed  by  Reafon,  mujl  be  confidered  as  unconditioned.  Caufes 
and  EffeCts  determined  by  the  intellect  have  a  limited 
duration;  but  Reafon  fays,  in  the  world  of  Phenomena 
there  Is  no  firft  caufe,  nor  any  effeCt  we  can  reafonably 
call  the  laft.  A  Firft  Caufe  is  an  Idea  of  Reafon,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  met  with  in  experience. 

Fifthly,  Abfolute  Concurrence  gives  the  following  judg¬ 
ment  :  All  mutual  adiion  and  re-adtion  in  the  world  of  Pheno¬ 
mena,  when  viewed  by  Reafon,  mujl  be  confidered  as  unconditi¬ 
oned.  Experience  viewed  by  the  underftanding  difeovers 
a  determinate  co-exiftence,  confequence,  and  duration. 
But  Reafon  fays,  this  whole  is  infinitely  determinable  in 
its  duration,  co-exiftence,  and  mutual  actions ;  confe- 
quently  there  is  nothing  abfolutely  unconnected  nor  ab¬ 
folutely  beginning. 

Sixthly,  Abfolute  Necefiity  gives  the  following  judg¬ 
ment  :  The  exiftence  of  the  phenomena  in  the  whole  of  time,  when 
viewed  by  Reafon,  mujl  be  confidered  as  unconditioned.  Expe¬ 
rience  viewed  by  the  underftanding  difeovers  a  limited 
neceftity ;  that  is,  the  EffeCt  is  neceflary  only  as  far  as  the 
Caufe  is  neceflary.  But  Reafon  requires  completenefs  in 
thefe  conditions  ;  namely,  fomething  that  is  ablolutely  ne- 
ceflary,  and  which  mult  be  in  all  time. 

It  is  evident  that  thefe  principles  of  Reafon  can  be  only 
of  a  regulative  ufe.  By  means  of  them  we  are  enabled  to 
give  the  greateft  fyftematical  unity  to  all  our  Knowledge. 
They  are,  therefore,  indifpenfably  neceflary  in  all  our  in- 
veftigations  of  Nature.  For  want  of  a  “  Critic”  of  this 
Faculty,  it  is  ufual,  not  only  to  de.rive  thele  principles 
from  experience,  but  to  make  a  constitutive  ufe  of  them  ; 
that  is,  really  to  fancy  that  we  can  difeover  objects  that 
correfpond  to  thefe  Ideas  of  Reafon.  This  only  arifes 
from  our  neglefting  to  pay  attention  to  the  original  ufe  of 
under/landing,  which  alone  fecures  intelligibility  to  our 
conceptions.  Therefore,  we  can  make  no  fpeculative  ufe 
of  pure  reafon  that  can  terminate  in  intelligibility ;  but, 
we  may  by  all  means  make  a  confiftent  regulative  ufe  of 
this  faculty.  Hence  it  follows,  that  Theoretical  Reafon 
eafily  overfteps  its  limits,  and  lofes  itfelf  among  unat¬ 
tainable  objefts  and  contradictory  conceptions,  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  have  a  “  Critic”  of 
this  faculty. 

Critic  of  pure  fpeculative  Reafon. 

Reafon,  by  means  of  fyllogifms,  deduces  one  judgment 
from  another.  When  the  laft  of  thefe  deductions  wants 
intelligibility,  then  this  is  a  mere  play  of  thoughts,  and 
nothing  but  mere  Speculation,  which  totally  negieCts  the 
original  ufe  of  underitaading  in  the  Categories. 

By  the  three  Syllogilins  of  Reafon,  namely,  the  Categori¬ 
cal,  the  Hypothetical,  and  the  Disjunctive,  Reafon  produces 
three  Tranfcendental  Ideas,  and  attributes  objective  vali¬ 
dity  to  them,  by  not  attending  to  the  original  ufe  of  un¬ 
derftanding,  or  to  their  intelligibility.  Thus,  from  the 
Categorical  arifes  an  Idea  of  the  Soul,  confidered  as  abfo¬ 
lute  Subftance,  which  is  treated  of  in  Rational  Pfycology. 
From  the  Hypothetical  arifes  an  Idea  of  a  Firjl  Caufe , 
which  is  treated  of  under  Rational  Cofmology.  And, 
laftly,  from  the  Disjunctive  arifes  the  Idea  of  God ,  which 
is  treated  of  under  Rational  Theology. 

None  of  thefe  objeCts  are  to  be  met  with  among  our  in¬ 
tuitions  or  in  experience ;  but  can  only  be  inveftigated 
by  our  Reafon,  and  it  is  in  Practical  Reason  that 
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thefe  Ideas  are  fecnred  to  its,  fufficiently  for  all  moral 
purposes,  under  the  Category  Moral  Liberty.  As  fpecula- 
tive  reafon  tranfcends  the  limits  of  Time  and  Space,  it 
eafily  entangles  itfelf  in  contradictions,  which  it  is  the 
proper  bufinefs  of  a  Critic  of  this  faculty  to  explain. 

Critic  of  Rational  Pfycology. 

The  foie  bufinefs  of  Rational  Pfycology  is  to  myefti- 
gate  the  Idea  of  abfolute  fubfance ,  or  that  which  thinks; 

i.  e.  the  Soul.  I  think ,  therefore,  I  am  fubftance.  Ra¬ 
tional  Plycology  Rates-,  according  to  the  Table  of  the  Ca¬ 
tegories,  that 

x.  (Of  Relation.)  The  Soul  is  Subftance. 

2.  (Of  Quality.)  The  Soul  is  Simple. 

3.  (Of  Quantity.)  The  Soul  is  One,  (identical.) 

4.  (Of  Modality.)  The  Soul  Hands  in  relation  to  ob¬ 
jects  in  Space. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  all  thefe  judgments,  the  origi¬ 
nal  nfe  of  underflanding  is  entirely  wanting ;  confequently, 
they  are  all  perfectly  unintelligible.  Firft,  in  the  pofition 
the  Soul  is  Subjiance,  there  is  no  original  ufe  of  underftand¬ 
ing  fubjlance,  which  pofites  a  permanent  in  fpace,  hav¬ 
ing  properties  that  fill  up  time.  A  fubftance  is  an  Exter¬ 
nal  Intuition  that  fills  up  Space  and  Time.  But  we  can¬ 
not  fay,  of  th  e  Human  Soul,  that  it  is  a  Subftance;  for  this 
would  imply  that  there  could  exift  a  Subftance  in  Space 
yet  without  filling  it,  which  experience  contradicts  :  there¬ 
fore,  the  pofition  “  the  Soul  is  Subftance "  is  falfe  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Dogmatical  life  of  Underftanding.  Secondly, 
The  Soul  is  Simple.  This  pofition  likewife  has  no  original 
ufe  of  underftanding,  Reality,  for  its  bafis  ;  for  every 
Reality  mult  confift  of  parts  that  fill  up  Time;  that  is, 
have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  be  ftriCtly  com- 
pofed  :  therefore,  the  fecond  Judgment  is  alfo  falfe. 
Thirdly,  The  Soul  is  One.  This  pofition  is  likewife  falfe  ; 
for  how  can  that  which  is  neither  a  fubftance  nor  a  reality 
be  one,  many,  or  all  ?  This  pofition  wants  the  original 
ufe  of  underftanding.  Quantity,  Laftly,  The  Soul  Jlands  in 


Thesis. 

1.  The  World  has  a  beginning  in  Time,  and  bounds  in 
Space. 

For  at  every  given  inftant  all  Time  which  preceded  is 
elapl'ed  ;  therefore  the  world  mujl  have  had  a  beginning. 

At  any  given  inftant  in  thought,  I  embrace  all  exifting 
objefts  in  Space.  But,  as  they  all  exift,  they  mult  be 
countable  5  confequently,  the  world  mujl  be  bounded  in  Space. 

Thesis. 

2.  All  the  Subftances  in  the  World  confift  of  Simple 
Parts;  and  there  is  nothing  that  exifts  but  thefe  Simple 
Parts,  and  that  which  is  compofed  of  them. 

For,  if  fomething  exifts  as  complex,  annul  all  compo- 
lition,  and  the  fimple  mult  remain;  otherwife  nothing  at 
all  would  remain.  Therefore,  nothing  but  fimple  beings  exif 
in  the  world. 

Thesis. 

3.  Every  thing  that  happens  in  the  world  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  from  the  univerfal  laws  of  Nature.  It  is  ftill  ne- 
cefi'ary  to  aflame  a  caufe  that  is  free,  in  order  to  explain 
them. 

Whatever  happens  muft  have  a  Caufe ;  but,  as  this  caufe 
is  alfo  an  event,  fince  it  happened,  it  muft  alfo  have  a  Caufe  ; 
but,  if  there  were  no  Firft  Caufe  entirely  independent,  the 
•whole  feries  would  be  without  a  Caufe,  which  would  be  a 
contradiction-  Therefore  there  muf  be  a  Firf  Caufe. 

Thesis. 

4.  There  exifts  an  abfolutely-neceflary  Being,  who  is 

either  the  Firft  Caufe  of  every  thing  that  exifts  in  the  world, 
or  himfelf  a  part  of  the  world,  r 
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relation  to  objeBs  in  Space.  This  judgment  is  alfo  falfe  ;  for 
how  can  that  which  is  neither  one,  many,  nor  all,  which 
is  neither  Subftance  nor  Reality,  be  in  relation  to  things  in 
Space  ?  All  thefe  judgments  are  conlequently  a  mere  play 
of  thoughts ,  and  want  intelligibility.  Thefe  judgments  do 
not  arile  from  experience  ;  no  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
experience  correfponding  with  them.  Confequently,  they 
are  not  conceptions  derived  from  intuitions.  But,  exclu- 
five  of  Conceptions  and  Intuitions,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Human  Mind  but  Ideas-,  therefore,  the  Soul  mutt  be  an 
Idea  of  Reafon.  On  this  account  it  is  exempt  from  the 
conditions  of  Time  and  Space,  to  which  all  Intuitions  and 
Conceptions  are  limited. 

The  Idea  of  the  Soul  is  formed  by  pare  Speculative 
Reafon ;  from  the  Category  Subfance,  carried  to  the  ablo- 
lute.  It  confequently  wants  the  intelligibility  of  an  objeCt 
of  underftanding,  which  is  in  Time  and  Space.  But,  al¬ 
though  it  wants  Theoretical  Intelligibility ,  it  does  not  want 
Pradical  Validity  ;  for  this  is  fecured  to  it  by  Practical 
Reason. 

Critic  cf  Rational  Cofmology. 

The  Idea  of  Rational  Cofmology  fprings  from  Pure 
Speculative  Reafon,  by  carrying  the  Category  Caufe  and 
Fjfecl  to  the  abfolute,  by  the  Hypothetical  profyllogifm. 
It  muft  here  be  remarked,  that  the  chief  propofttion  in  this 
mode  of  inference  muft  always  confift  of  two  diftinCt  judg¬ 
ments  ;  one  confidered  as  Caufe,  and  the  other  as  ElfeCt. 
Therefore,  in  treating  of  Rational  Cofmology,  a  Paralo- 
gifm  of  Reafon  take  place ;  which,  by  neglecting  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ufe  of  underftanding,  has  the  appearance  of  Intelli¬ 
gibility.  But  thefe  cofmological  Ideas  are  not  unintelligi¬ 
ble  ;  they  are  counter -intelligible ;  for  the  giving  out  a  P'irft 
Caufe  as  the  abfolute  condition  of  a  whole  feries,  or  confi- 
deringthe  whole  feries  of  caufes  and  effeCts  taken  together 
as  abfolutely  unconditioned,  both  run  counter  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  ufe  of  underftanding,  which  ftates,  that  the  caufe  ic 
only  neceflary  on  account  of  the  effedt ;  and  converfely. 


Antithesis. 

1,  The  World  has  no  beginning  in  Time,  and  ho 
bounds  in  Space. 

For,  if  we  ftate  that  the  world  had  a  beginning  in  time, 
a  time  muft  have  preceded  this  beginning  when  the  world 
was  not.  But  empty  time  is  nothing ;  therefore  the  world  can- 
have  no  beginning,  but  is  in  refpeCt  to  time  infinite. 

If  the  world  were  bounded  with  refpeCt  to  fpace,  there 
would  bean  empty  fpace  which  furrounds  it;  but  empty 
fpace  is  nothing  ;  therefore  the  world  cannot  be  bounded,  but  is 
in  refpeCt  to  fpace  infinite. 

Antithesis. 

2.  No  Subftance  in  the  World  confifts  of  Simple  Parts  5 
and  there  is  nothing  exifting  that  is  fimple. 

For  every  complex  fubftance  exifts  in  Space ;  but  filed 
fpace  is  the  fubftance  itl’elf.  As  fpace  is  complex,  the  fub¬ 
ftance  that  fills  the  fpace  muft  be  complex.  Therefore  no 
fubfance  in  the  world  conffs  offmplc  parts. 

Antithesis. 

3..  There  is  no  liberty  in  the  world  ;  but  every  thing; 
happens  ftriCtly  according  to  the  laws  of  Nature. 

For,  if  there  were  a  Firft  Caufe,  it  muft  alfo  have  been 
an  event ;  as  fuch,  it  muft  previoufty  have  had  a  Caufe. 
That  is  to  fay,  there  can  be  no  abfolutely  Firft  Caufe,  or 
there  would  be  an  event  without  a  caufe,  which  is  abfurd. 
Therefore  there  is  no  Firf  Caufe,  and  confequently  no  li¬ 
berty  in  the  world. 

Antithesis. 

4.  There  exifts  no  abfolutely-neceflary  Being,  either  in 
the  world  or  out  of  it, .as  its  Firft  Caufe. 
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■  Whatever  happens  is  contingent.  It  only  happened  on 
account  of  its  caufe;  and  this  caufe  happened  on  account 
of  its  caufe.  But  a  feries  of  conditions  requires  fome- 
thing  abfolutely  unconditioned  ;  whether  it  be  the  feries 
itfelf,  or  lomething  different  from  the  feries.  Therefore 
there  is  an  abfolutely -necejfary  Being  cxijling. 


The  aflertions  of  the  Thefes  in  all  the  four  Antinomies 
are  termed  the  Dogmatifm ,  and  thole  of  the  Antithefis  the 
Empiricifm,  of  pure  Reafon.  As  rational  beings,  we  can¬ 
not  be  indifferent  to  thefe  queflions,  in  which  our  moral 
nature  prompts  us  to  take  a  decided  interelt,  But  we  are 
wholly  interefted  in  favour  of  Dogmatifm,  which  affords 
a  number  of  firm  points  on  which  the  morally-good  mind 
can  fafely  rely,  becaule  the  Validity  of  the  Dogmatical  af¬ 
fections  is  fecured  by  Practical  Reafon.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Empiricifm  of  Pure  Reafon  is  more  favourable 
to  the  interefts  of  the  underltanding;  for  the  underitand- 
ing,  in  its  original  ufe,  never  quits  the  regreffiue  fynthejis 
from  the  conditional  to  the  condition  :  it  therefore  rejects 
the  conception  of  an  abfolutely  firlt  condition,  as  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Category.  But  it  appears,  that 
it  only  attends  to  the  interelt  of  underltanding  for  a 
longer  time,  lince  it  alfo  quits  this  fynthejis  in  conlidering 
the  ablolute  totality  as  confilting  in  the  infinity  of  the 
feries;  and  can  be  eafily  refuted  by  the  proofs  of  the  The¬ 
fes.  Therefore  all  thefe  judgments  are  equally  falfe ,  both 
thole  of  the  Thefes  and  thole  of  the  Antitheses  :  they  are  a 
mere  play  of  thoughts,  and  w  ant  intelligibility.  That  is  to 
fay,  they  cannot  be  carried  back  to  the  original  ufe  of  un¬ 
derltanding. 

Critic  of  Rational  Theology. 

Rational  Theology  inveltigates  the  Idea  of  an  Intelligent 
Firf  Caufe,  which  fpeculative  reafon  forms  by  carrying  the 
Category  of  mutual  concurrence  inaCtion  and  re-action  to 
the  ablolute.  The  profyllogifm  of  the  disjunctive  mode 
of  inference  deads  reafon  to  the  idea  of  a  molt  real  being 
which  it  perfonifies,  and  attempts  to  prove  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that,  when  fomething  is  given  that  is  conditioned, 
there  mull  alfo  be  an  ablolute  unconditioned  likewife 
given.  The  conception  of  the  molt  real  being  is  formed 
in  the  following  manner:  We  cannot  place  him  in  Time 
and  Space,  for  they  are  reftrictive  conditions  of  reality. 
He  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  Omniprefent  and  Eter¬ 
nal,  as  Simple  and  Individual;  and  this  is  the  Tranfcen¬ 
dental  conception  of  God.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that 
all  original  ufe  of  underltanding  is  neglected  in  thefe  po¬ 
rtions,  consequently  all  intelligibility  is  wanting  to  them; 
that  is  to  fay,  it  is  a  mere  play  of  thoughts ;  and,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  carry  the  Conception  of  the  molt  real  being  back 
to  the  original  ufe  of  the  underltanding,  all  conception  ef- 
capes  us.  It  does  not  follow,  that,  becaufe  the  Idea  of  God 
cannot  be  demonltrat.ed  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  it  is 
not  a  valid  idea.  Practical  Reafon  proves  it  to  be  an 
Axiom;  for  it  is  a  felf-evident  principle  of  our  moral  na¬ 
ture  that  can  never  be  got  rid  of  in  a  practical  point  of 
t'iew.  This  fact  prevents  the  poffibility  of  the  exillenceof 
Atheills.  Thofe  who  are  confidered  fucb,  are  merely  men 
that  are  foiled  in  attempting  a  logical  proof  of  that  which 
is  only  fufceptible  of  a  tranfcendental  proof.  For  the 
aim  of  the  morally-good  man  readies  far  beyond  this  life, 
and  the  changeable  phenomena  of  Nature.  The  objeCt  of 
the  Critic  of  Rational  Theology  is  therefore  to  keep  fpe¬ 
culative  reafon  clear  from  the  contradictions  in  which  it 
unavoidably  entangles  itfelf,  by  making  a  conftitutive  ule 
of  merely  regulative  principles. 

We  have  now  proved  that  no  dogmatical  ufe  of  pure 
Reafon  can  lead  to  the  reality  of  thefe  Transcendent 
Ideas,  which  Reafon  produces  by  an  application  of  the  Ca¬ 
tegories  as  abfolute  predicates  ;  and  thereby  negleEling  all 
original  ufe  of  under/ anding,  which  alone  fecures  intel¬ 
ligibility  to  all  onr  conceptions.  It  is  clear  that  we  can 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  objeCts  to  which  fpeculative 
reafon  refers  ;  namely,  the  Soul ,  the  Fir/  Caufe,  the 
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As  every  member  of  a  feries  of  events  is  contingent,  3.  e. 
only  dependent  upon  its  caufe,  the  whole  feries  itfelf  can¬ 
not  be  thought  as  necelfary.  Now  to  fuppofe  a  firft  mem¬ 
ber,  or  the  whole  feries  itfelf,  as  abfolutely  necelfary,  con¬ 
tradicts  the  Caufal  law  of  Nature.  Therefore  no  abfolutely - 
necejfary  Being  ex/s. 


Deity ;  for,  as  thefe  objects  cannot  accommodate  themfelves 
to  Time  and  Space,  we  can  have  no  intuitions  of  them. 
But  how  can  we  hope  to  poflefs  knowledge  without  an,  in¬ 
tuition,  which  always  contains  the  given  matter  of  knowledge, 
and  mult  be  in  Time  and  Space.  If,  therefore,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  thefe  objeCts,  we  not 
only  deceive  ourfelves  mod  grofsly,  but  fuch  a  belie!  is 
quite  abfurd,  for  it  is  really  pretending  to  a  knowledge 
of  things  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  Knowing  Faculty, 
which  is  ftriCtly  limited  to  Time  and  Space.  What  can 
be  more  abfurd,  than  to  pretend  that  the  Soul  or  the  Deity 
are  objeCts  that  can  prelent  themfelves  to  our  fenfes?  As 
thefe  objeCts  never  can  become  Subltances,  namely,  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  fenlitive  faculty,  that  is  to  fay,  intuitions 
united  to  conceptions,  (for  then  they  would  be  different 
things  from  what  they  are  at  prelent,)  we  mult  be  content 
to  let  them  remain  Ideas  of  Reafon,  having  their  validity 
fecured  to  us  by  Practical  Reason.  Therefore,  the 
pretended  reality  which  fpeculative  reafon  gives  to  thefe 
Ideas  is  mere  illvfion ,  and  arifes  entirely  from  its  neglect¬ 
ing  all  original  ufe  of  underltanding  in  the  Categories, 
and  making  a  conjlitutive  ufe  of  thofe  principles  of  Reafon 
which  are  only  defigned  for  a  regulative  ufe.  As  regula¬ 
tive  principles,  they  are  indifpenfably  necelfary  to  bring 
all  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  intojthe  greateft  fyf- 
tcmatical  unity,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  fuch  plans 
as  may  belt  promote  our  invelligations  into  the  nature  of 
the  fubftances  of  the  furrounding  world,  and  that  of  the 
Human  Mind,  or  the  Faculties  o!  Reafon,  Underltanding, 
and  Senfe. 

Thus  Theoretical  Reafon  Itrives  after  the  unity  or  con¬ 
nection  of  all  our  knowledge,  by  clading  all  our  Ideas  un¬ 
der  a  few  heads  which  it  fuggelts,  and  which  are,  Abfolute 
Subftance,  Abfolute  Caufe,  &c.  As  Reafon,  the  Intellect, 
and  the  Senfitive  Faculty,  are  confined  to  experience,  it 
follows,  that  all  that  man  can  know  are  the  objeCts  in  Time 
and  Space,  and  thofe  conditions  in  the  Mind  which  ren¬ 
der  fuch  knowledge  pofiible. 

The  Canon  of  Pare  Reafon  proves  that  the  real  validity 
of  thefe  Ideas  is  to  be  met  with  in  Pure  Practical 
Reason  ;  and  thus  fully  convinces  us  that  we  ought  not 
to  fpeculate  with  Theoretical  Reafon  ;  for,  when  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  fwerve  from  the  laws  of  experience  and  the  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  fenfes,  we  fall  into  mere  incomprehenfibi- 
lities  and  contradictions  ;  in  faCt,-  into  a  chaos  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  obfeurity,  and  inconfiltency.  The  fpeculative  Phi- 
lofopher  does  not  even  know  the  ground  on  which  lie 
ftands,  fo  long  as  he  is  not  well  acquainted  with  that 
which  conftitutes  all  intelligibility.  Therefore,  it  is  ab¬ 
folutely  neceffary  for  him  to  become  a  Tranfcendental  Phi- 
iofopher  before  he  dare  venture  to  criticife  the  /peculations 
of  others,  with  the  hope  of  difeerning  their  unintelligibi¬ 
lity.  Speculative  Reafon  has  the  peculiarity  of  not  being 
able  to  bring  its  Ideas  to  intelligibility;  but,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  fo,  always  terminates  in  an  unavoidable  DialeRic, 
which,  however,  the  Critic  of  Pure  Speculative  Reafon 
completely  folves,  and  for  ever  puts  at  reft._  Indeed  it 
does  more,  for  it  actually  prevents  the  fatal  influence  of 
fpeculation  from  ever  hereafter  dilturbing  the  deciiions  of 
Sound  Reafon. 

'  Critic  of  Pure  PraElical  Reafon. 

As  all  Theoretical  Knowledge  refts  upon  the  original  ufe 
of  Underltanding  in  the  Categories,  fo  does  all  PraShcal 
Knowledge  depend  upon  the  original  ufe  of  Practical  Rea- 
fon  in  the  Category  Moral  Liberty;  that  is,  in  confi- 
dering  the  Caufality  of  the  Will  as  independent  of  every  determi¬ 
native  of  Nature,  Man  is  called  a  moral  being,  fo  far  as 
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we  attribute  this  PraBical  Liberty  to  him.  He  confiders 
himfelf,  by  this  idea,  as  a  being  independent  of  Nature, 
and  belonging  to  another  (intelligibilis)  world.  Man  con- 
fequently  Hands  under  an  Idea  of  Reafon,  and  alfo  under 
a  Conception  of  Underftnnding ;  both  of  which  have  their 
objective  validity.  Agreeably  to  the  original  ufe  of  un- 
derftanding,  he  is  a  Being  of  Nature  ;  that  is,  a  Phenomenon 
■which  fills  up  Time  and  Space  ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  is 
an  external  intuition  united  by  the  underftanding  to  the  ob¬ 
jective  unity  ;  and  is  thus  conftituted  a  Being  of  Nature. 
But,  conformably  to  the  Original  ufe  of  Practical  ReaJ'on,  he 
is  a  Moral  Being;  that  is,  he  excludes  himfelf  from  Na¬ 
ture,  and  is  a  Noumenon  which  does  not  exilt  in  Time  and 
Space ;  but,  being  an  Idea  formed  by  Pure  Reafon,  and 
having  objective  validity  by  means  of  the  original  ufe 
of  Practical  Reafon,  he  is  thus  a  being  thoroughly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  determining  caufes  of  nature ;  that  is,  he 
is  Free.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are  ftriCtly  confined 
to  Time  and  Space  ;  that  is,  they  are  intuitions  and  concep¬ 
tions  produced  by  Underftanding  and  Senfe  from  given  matter. 
Thus  man  is  a  Phenomenon  to  himfelf;  but,  as  a  Moral 
being  viewed  by  Reafon,  he  is  a  thing  in  itfelf ;  that  is,  a 
Noumenon  which  cannot  fill  up  Time  or  Space  ;  for  then 
it  would  be  an  intuition. 

This  Idea  of  Man  as  a  Moral  being  is  taken  from  the 
original  ufe  of  practical  Reafon-,  and  has  as  much  validity, 
that  is  to  fay,  it  is  as  good  Practical  Knowledge,  and 
is  as  much  a  fact  in  our  confcioufnefs,  as  the  Phenomenon 
Man  (which  forms  a  part  of  nature  merely  becaufe  it  is 
united  by  the  original  ufe  of  underftanding)  is  a  faCt  in 
our  confcioufnefs,  and  is  good  Theoretical  Know¬ 
ledge. 

It  therefore  does  not  involve  the  fmalleft  contradiction 
to  ftate,  that  Man  occupies  two  ftations  at  once.  Conii- 
dered  by  the  underftanding,  he  is  a  being  of  nature,  of 
which  he  forms  a  part,  is  aCted  upon  and  aCts  conformably 
to  the  laws  of  Nature.  Hence  appetites  and  inclinations. 
Contemplated  by  Reafon,  he  is  not  a  phenomenon,  but  a 
being  in  itfelf,  namely,  an  Intelligence,  that  is  free  from 
Time  and  Space,  confequently  independent  of  the  laws  of 
Nature  ;  yet  fubjeft  to  other  and  immutable  lazus,  the  laws 
of  Reafon.  Hence  Morality.  From  the  above  reafoning 
it  is  evident  that  the  Human  Soul  is  an  Idea  formed  by  our 
Reafon  by  carrying  the  Category  Subjlance  to  the  abfolute, 
and  has  complete  objective  validity  in  our  confcioufnefs, 
which  is  fecured  to  it  by  the  original  ule  of  Practical 
Reafon.  The  matter  of  an  Idea  of  Reafon  is  given  matter. 
It  is  the  Categories  themfelves  that  conftitute  the  variety 
or  matter  in  an  Idea,  and  which  cannot  pofiibly  be  in 
Time  and  Space.  The  unity  or  form  of  an  Idea  is  the 
Connection  of  this  matter  into  a  unity  by  Reafon,  which 
unity  cannot  pofiibly  be  in  Time  and  Space,  fince  the  very 
matter  of  which  it  is  compofed  is  out  of  Time  and  Space. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  Soul  does  not  exilt  in  Time  and 
Space,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  mechanifm  of  Na¬ 
ture.  It  muft  hence  be  remarked  that  the  operations  of 
Reafon  produce  a  different  refult  from  the  operations  of 
Senfe  and  Underftanding  in  our  confcioufnefs.  Under¬ 
ftanding,  by  connecting  an  Intuition  under  a  Conception, 
according  to  the  Original  ufe  of  Underftanding  in  the  Ca¬ 
tegories,  produces  Knowledge  when  accompanied  with  clear 
confcioufnefs.  Reafon,  by  comprehending  the  Categories 
under  an  Idea,  according  to  the  original  ufe  of  Practical 
Reafon  in  the  Category  Moral  Liberty ,  produces  Belief 
when  accompanied  with  clear  confcioufnefs.  Therefore 
Knowledge  is  applicable  to  the  Phenomena,  and  Belief  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  Noumena,  or  things  in  themfelves.  The  Be¬ 
lief  here  fpoken  of  is  Rational  Belief,  in  contradiftin&ion  to 
hijiorical  belief ,  which  may  become  Knowledge  by  procur¬ 
ing  the  intuition  from  which  it  was  formed;  whereas  Ra¬ 
tional  Belief  is  quite  riiftinct  from  all  knowledge  ;  and, 
although  it  never  can  become  Knowledge,  yet  it  is  not 
inferior  to  any  Knowledge.  For  Eelief^is  a  fubjeftively- 
liifficient  holding  for  true,  and  marks  the  confcioufnefs  of 
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the  Operations  of  our  Practical  Reafon.  Knowledge  is  an 
objeCtively-fufficient  holding  for  true,  and  denotes  the  con¬ 
fcioufnefs  of  the  ufe  of  Underftanding.  Why  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  one  Faculty  ihould  have  more  validity  in  them 
than  the  operations  of  the  other,  is  not  at  all  to  be  con¬ 
ceived.  The  Certainty  that  is  obtained  from  Knowledge 
implies  only  that  our  fenles  have  been  imprefted  by  given 
matter-,  and  that  the  underftanding  has  been  at  work,  and 
has  given  a  form  to  the  received  matter;  that  is,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  phenomenon ,  or  that  an  external fad  has  occurred  in 
our  confcioufnefs.  The  Conviction  that  arifes  from  Belief 
denotes  merely  that  our  Reafon  has  been  occupied  in  con¬ 
necting  given  matter,  that  is,  the  Categories  into  a  Unity, 
namely,  producing  a  Noumenon,  or  that  an  internal  fad  ha^ 
taken  place  in  our  confcioufnefs. 

Thefe  arguments  apply  as  well  to  an  Intelligent  Firft 
Caufe,  namely,  the  Deity,  as  to  the  Human  Soul ;  both  of 
which  are  fuperfenfible  Objects  that  have  their  ground  in 
the  Original  ufe  of  Practical  Reafon  \  that  is  to  fay,  they  are. 
both  objects  out  of  the  iphere  of  Nature;  in  other  words, 
which  exift  out  of  Time  and  Space,  and  therefore  never 
can  become  objects  of  Knowledge,  but  muft  for  ever  re¬ 
main  objecls  of  Belief.  The  belief  in  God,  ar.d  even  the 
conviction  of  his  exiftence,  can  only  be  met  with  in  our 
Reafon,  from  whence  alone  it  muft  originate.  Now  I 
may  be  fully  certain  that  no  body  can  refute  the  pofition 
There  is  a  God  !  for  where  lhall  he  obtain  his  argu¬ 
ments  ?  To  the  firmnefs  of-  Belief  therefore  belongs  alio 
the  confcioufnefs  of  its  immutability .  Since  it  muft  be  for 
ever  acknowledged  that  Reafon  is  the  laft  teft  of  Truth. 

Having  proved  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  ccnfi- 
dering  rational  beings  as  occupying  two  Jlations  at  cnce  ; 
namely,  that,  although  they  are  beings  of  Nature,  yet  they 
muft  be  confidered  at  the  lame  time  as  beings  of  Reafon, 
by  which  they  muft  evidently  belong  to  another  order  of 
things,  that  is,  as  ends  in  themfelves,  and  not  barely  as 
means  to  fomething  elfe  ;— hence  arifes  a  fyftematical  con¬ 
nection  of  rational  beings  under  common  objective  laws, 
which  may  be  denominated  a  Kingdom  of  Ends.  A  rational 
being  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ends  as  a  member  when- 
he  is  univerlally  legillative  therein,  though  at  the  fame 
time  fubjecled  to  the  law ;  but  he  belongs  to  it  as  a  Sove¬ 
reign  when  he  is  not  fubjeCted  to  the  law,  that  is,  a  per¬ 
fectly  independent  Being. 

Morality  confifts  in  referring  all  aCtions  to  that  legifia- 
tion  only  by  which  a  Kingdom  of  Ends  is  poftible.  This 
legiflation  however  muft  take  place  in  every  rational  beins 
himfelf,  and  muft  arile  from  his  will.  It  may  be  thu9  ex- 
prefted  :  AEl  in  fuck  a  manner  that  the  maxim  of  thy  will  cart 
be  at  the  fame  time  a  principle  of  univerfal  legifation  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  The  maxim  of  thy  adion  ought  to  be  a  uni¬ 
verfal  law  for  all  reafonable  beings.  Every  rational  beinp- 
muft  aCt  as  if  he  were  always  by  his  maxims  a  legillative- 
member  of  this  univerfal  Kingdom  of  Ends,  that  is,  with 
regard  to  all  the  laws  of  nature.  Free,  and  obedient  to  rio 
other  laws  but  thofe  which  he  impofes  upon  himfelf  by 
his  own  practical  Reafon  ;  and  thus  he  belongs  to  the'  pofi- 
fible  Kingdom  of  Ends.  Therefore  Rational  Beings  are 
univerfally  legillative,  and  bound  to  no  other  laws  but 
what  they  give  to  themfelves  by  their  own  Reafon.  But, 
as  man  is  alio  a  being  of  nature,  and,  as  fuch,  is  afieCtcd  by 
natural  inltinCts  and  inclinations,  he  does  not  always  ful¬ 
fil  the  law  of  his  reafon,  yet  he  is  fully  aware,  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  remain  confiltent  with  himfelf,  he  ought  to  fulfil  it. 
The  laws  of  Reafon  therefore  can  never  be  reprefented  in 
any  other  light  than  as  Imperatives.  Fora  perfectly  good 
will  would  correfpond  exaCtly  with  the  objective  laws  of 
pure  Reafon,  that  is,  of  Morality,  without  requiring  any 
necejfitation.  But  Man,  who  is  at  once  a  being  of  the  fen- 
fible  and  of  the  moral  world,  finds  his  will  aCted  upon  by 
inclinations  ;  and  thus,  what  his  Reafon  determines  as 
objectively  necessary,  (that  is,  good,)  is,  by  his  Incli¬ 
nations  and  Wants,  confidered  as  subjectively  contin¬ 
gent.  In  a  word,  he  finds  that  his  Will  is  not  always 
7  T  fully 
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fully  conformable  to  Reafon.  Hence,  imperatives  are  but 
formulae  to  exprefs  the  relation  of  objective  laws  in  gene¬ 
ral  to  the  I'ubj'ectiye  imperfection  of  the  will  of  man. 

All  imperatives  command  either -hypothetically  or  catego¬ 
rically.  When  an  aCtion. is  only  good  for  fomething  elfe ,  as 
a  mean  to  obtain  a  pofiible  objeCt  of  the  Will,  the  impe¬ 
rative  is  conditional  or  hypothetical;  but,  when  an  action 
is  good  in  itfelf,  that  is,  ftricfly  conformable  to  Reafon  with¬ 
out  reference  to  any  other  purpofe  whatever,  it  is,  as  a 
Principle  of  the  Will  of  all  Rational  Beings,  objeElively  nccef- 
fary,  and  is  an  unconditional  or  Categorical  Impera¬ 
tive,  that  is,  uni  verfally  valid  and  neceflary.  For  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  Reafon  are  laws  which  muft  be  kept,  even  at  the 
expence  of  all.  our  appetites  and  inclinations. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Ends,  every  thing  has  either  a  Price 
or  a  Dignity.  A  thing  has  a  Price,  when  fomething 
elfe  can  be  put  in  its  place  as  an  equivalent ;  but  that  which 
is  above  all  price,  that  is,  which  admits  of  no  equivalent, 
poflefies  a  Dignity.  It  is  the  felf-legijlation  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  pofiible  Kingdom  of  Ends  that  procures  him 
this  dignity.  For  there  is  no  dignity  or  fublimity  in  his 
being  subjected  to  the  moral  law.  His  dignity  lies 
in  his  being  the  author  of  the  law,  and  only  on  that  ac¬ 
count  bound  to  obey  it.  There  requires  therefore  neither 
love  nor  fear  to  induce  obedience  ;  but  merely  reverence for 
the  law,  which  can  alone  be  the  Ip  ring  of  all  moral  actions. 

The  principle  of  the  Will  to  be  a  law  to  itfelf,  is  named 
Autonomy,  and  is  the  chief  and  only  principle  of  all 
morality.  Therefore,  when  the  Will  leeks  the  law'  that 
is  to  determine  it  to  action  any  where  elfe  than  in  the  har¬ 
mony  of  its  maxims  with  its  own  univerfal  legislation,  no¬ 
thing  refults  but  Heteronomy.  The  Autonomy  of  the 
Will  fays,  I  ought  not  to  lie,  (though  ip  fliould  not  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  fnialleft  difgrace  to  me ;)  for  morality  forbids 
it.  The  Heteronomy  fays,  l  ought  not  to  lie  if  7  zuifh  to  pre- 
Je.rve  my  credit.  Heteronomy  is  the  fource  of  all  fpurious 
principles  of  Morality.  All  rational  beings  as  things  in 
themfelves  are  connected  into  a  whole  by  the  laws  of  Rea- 
lon, .in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Phenomena  are  united  into 
a  Kingdom  of  Nature  by  the  Laws  of  Underltanding. 
When  we  aft  morally,  we  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
Principle  of  Autonomy,  and  thoroughly  independent  of 
every  determination  of  Nature  ;  that  is,  we  contemplate 
ourfelves  as  Intelligences.  But,  when  we  allow  fo¬ 
reign  incentives  to  influence  our  free  will,  we  aCt  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  principle  of  Heteronomy,  as  beings  of 
the  fenfible  world  under  the  laws  of  the  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  Now,  Realon  muft  be  the  author  of  its  own  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  it  muft  be  thoroughly  confcious  that  it  receives 
no  direction  from  any  thing  elfe,  for  then  the  determina¬ 
tion  could  not  be  aferibed  to  Reafon,  but  to  fomething  fo¬ 
reign  to  it,  which  is  precifely  Heteronomy  of  the  will,  and 
takes  place  in  all  irrational  animals,  as  beings  of  nature. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  all  former  efforts  to  dilcover  the 
true  principles  of  Morality  failed.  For  how  could  they 
do  otherwile  ?  Man  was  conlidered  as  hound  to  laws  by 
his  duty,  but  it  never  occurred  that  he  was  fu’ojeCted  to  no 
other  laws  but  thofe  which  arife  from  his  own  le'giflative 
will,  which  is  direClly  the  principle  of  Autonomy  and  of  all 
true  morality;  (and  here  nothing  is  required  to  induce 
obedience  but  reverence- for  the  law.)  Whereas,  if  he  were 
bound  but  to  one  law  that  did  not  arife  from  himfelf, this 
•would  require  fome  foreign  incentive  to  induce  obedience 
to  it.  But  this  is  preciiely  the  Heteronomy  of  the  Will, 
which  is  the  true  foundation  of  all  fpurious  Principles  of 
Morality,  and  from  which  Duty  never  refulted,  but  only 
the  necellity  of  an  aCtion  from  a  certain  intereft,  the  love 
of  God,  the  fear  of  his  difpleafure,  See.  It  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  plucecf  beyond  doubt,  that  the  true  foundation  for 
Morals  exifts  no-where  elle  than  in  the  Original  Ufe  of 
PraElical  Reafon,  i.e.  in  the  Category  Moral  Liberty,  which 
takes  man  out  of  the  fpbere  of  Nature,  and  places  him  as 
an  Intelligence  in  another  order  of  things,  whereby  he  is 
perfectly  free  from  all  the  determining  caufes  of  Nqture ; 
ahat.is,  actually  free,  Apd.  although  this  is  not  tlte- 
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oretically  explicable,  it  is  neverthelefs  convincingly  true, 
and  praCtically  pofiible.  For,  were  we  to  exert  our  ra¬ 
tional  activity  according  to  the  perfect  deftination  of  our 
Rational  Nature,  we  fliould  in  this  manner  render  that 
aCtual  which  is  at  prefent  only  poffible,  or,  in  other  words, 
we  fiould  realize  a  perfcEt  moral  world. 

Till  now,  the  ablolutely  impregnable  argument  of  the 
Neceflitarians  always  obtruded  itfelf,  and  actually  defied 
refutation.  They  ftate,  and  with  great  truth,  that  “All 
human  actions  are  events  in  time,  that  every  event  mult 
have  a  caufe,  but  that  a  caufe  in  time  muft  be  an  event 
alfo  ;  that  is,  it  muft  have  arifen  in  time,  and  not  have 
exifted  from  eternity  ;  that  therefore  this  caufe  muft  have 
had  another  caufe,  and  fo  on  ad  infinitum.  Now,  on  fo 
long  a  feries  of  caufes  and  efteCis,  the  human  will  can 
make  no  imprefiion  ;  therefore  it  is  not  free."  Nothing  is 
more  eafy  than  to  refute  this  argument,  and  to  point  out 
exaftly  where  its  error  lies.  It  originates  entirely  in 
making  a  Dogmatical  inftead  of  an  Original  ufe  of  Pure 
Reafon.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  every  event  muft  have 
a  caufe,  and  this  caufe  another  caufe,  ad  infinitum  ;  for  this 
is  an  original  law  of  the  Underltanding,  i.  e.  a  Category 
under  which  all  phenomena  muft  (land  in  order  to  be  ex¬ 
perience  ;  but  the  laws  of  Caufe  and  EffeCt  can  have  place 
only  where  time  is;  fertile  Caufe  nuift  precede  the  Effect, 
.and  the  EffeCt  follow  the  Caufe.  This  lticceflion  requires 
Time  ;  but  Time  is  not  a  property  of  the  things  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  mind  ;  it  is  merely  a  form  of  our  intuitive  fa¬ 
culty,  and  is  imprefl’ed  on  the  things  upon  their  entering 
the  mind.  Therefore,  the  Neceflitarians  evidently  con¬ 
found  in  their  argument  the  laws  by  which  our  intuitions 
are  arranged  with  the  laws  by  which  the  things  in  them* 
felves  (of  which  we  know  nothing)  are  arranged.  It  does 
not  follow,  that',  becaufe  our  intuitions  of  things  are  in 
Time  and  Space,  the  aftive  fubltance  called  Man  muft  be 
in  time  and  fpace  alfo.  He  certainly  is,  when  he  is  confi- 
dered  by  our  underftanding  as  a  Phenomenon.  But  he  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not,  when  he  is  contemplated  by  Reafon  as  a 
Noumcnon  ;  that  is,  as  a  thing  in  itfelf.  Time  and  Space 
are  the  forms  of  the  Perceiving  Faculty.  They  conftituta 
that  medium  through  which  alone  we  are  allowed,  and 
neceflarily  compelled,  to  view  every  thing  that  falls  un¬ 
der  our  attention.  But  that  medium  is  inherent  in  man, 
fo  far  only  as  he  has  a  perceiving  faculty,  and  not  fo  far 
as  lie  is  a  fubltance.  For  take  away  that  medium  ;  and, 
though  Time  and  Space  are  no  more,  Man  and  the  World 
will  fill  remain. 

But  what  can  the  laws  of  the  Phenomena  have  to  do 
with  the  Noumena,  which  have  laws  of  their  own  arifing 
from  Practical  Reafon,  that  is,  from  the  Category  Liberty, 
which  implies  a  total  independence  of  the  laws  of  Nature, 
or  of  our  Intuitions  ?  Thus  is  the  argument  of  the  Ne¬ 
ceflitarians  completely  refuted,  and  the  Freedom  of 
the  Human  Will  established  for  ever.  But  how 
could  all  this  be  done  before  a  “Critic”  of  the  Faculties 
of  the  Human  Mind  was  difcovered  ?  This  however  com¬ 
pletely  limits  each  faculty  to  its  own  proper  field,  and 
thus  effectually  prevents  the  confulion  that  has  fo  long 
prevailed  in  all  the  departments  of  fpeculative  fcience. 

Morality  is  then  the  Relation  of  Actions  to  the  Au¬ 
tonomy  of  the  Will ;  that  is,  the  rational  being  muft  aCl  as 
if  he  were  always  by  his  maxims  a  legiflative  member  of  the 
univerfal  Kingdom  of  Ends  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
maxim  of  his  a  Elion  Jhall  always  Jcrve  as  a  univerfal  law  for  all 
rational  beings.  That  aCtion  which  harmonizes  with  the 
autonomy  of  the  will  is  licit;  that  which  contradicts  this 
autonomy  is  illicit.  That  Will,  whofe  maxims  necef¬ 
larily  harmonize  with  the  laws  of  Autonomy,  is  a  sacred, 
ablolutely  good,  will.  The  dependence  of  a  Will,  not 
abfolutely  good,  upon  the  laws  of  Autonomy  (the  moral 
neceflitation),  is  Obligation.  But  this  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  facred  being.  The  objective  neceflity  of  an  ac¬ 
tion  from  obligation  is  Duty  ;  and  the  only  poffible  mo¬ 
ral  incentive  to  the  fulfiling  of  all  our  Duties  is  rever¬ 
ence  for  that  law  of  which  we  are  ourfelves  the  authors,  and 
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•which  on  that  account  alone  we  are  neceffitated  to  obey. 
In  other  words,  the  confcioufnefs  of  Duty  is  the  ground 
for  performing  it. 

But  it  appears  at  firft  fight  as  if  it  involved  a  contra- 
didion  to-fay  that  “  I  am  bound  to  myfelf;”  for  I  might 
then  releafe  myfelf  from  the  obligation.  The  faff  is,  that 
man  adually  contemplates  himfelf  in  this  refped  under 
two  diftind  points  of  view.  Firft,  as  a  Being  of  Nature; 
fecondly,  as  a  Perfon  or  Being  of  Reafcn.  This  apparent 
■contradiction  is  thus  convincingly  removed.  For  there  is 
no  real  contradiction  in  the  pofition,  that  man,  as  a  ra¬ 
tional  being  of  nature,  {homo  phenomenon ,)  having  wants 
and  inclinations  which  are  regulated  by  laws  of  nature, 
and  in  whofe  gratification  Happiness  confifts,  fhould  be 
bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  very  fame  man,  confidered 
as  a  perfon  {homo  noumenon)  endowed  with  internal  liberty, 
that  is,  perfeft  freedom  from  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
thus  bound  to  no  other  laws  but  thofe  which  fpring  from 
himfelf  by  virtue  of  Practical  Reafon,  the  fulfilling  of 
which  conftitutes  Morality.  Thus  does  man  become  con- 
feiovs  of  Duties  to  himfelf. 

Thofe  aftions  are  right  which  are  ftriCtly  conforma¬ 
ble  to  Duty  ;  and  thofe  actions  which  are  contrary  to  the 
-confcioufnefs  of  Duty  are  decidedly  wrong. 

Man  is  the  natural  judge  of  himfelf,  for  he  feels  the 
confcioufnefs  of  an  internal  court  in  his  own  breaft,  before 
•which  he  either  acquits  or  condemns  himfelf,  as  having  aCted 
conformably  to  the  law  of  his  own  legiflative  reafon,  or 
•contrary  to  it.  This  internal  court  is  Conscience.  That 
every  perfon  has  a  confcience  is  a  faCt.  He  finds  himfelf 
obferved  by  an  internal  judge,  threatened  and  even  kept  in 
awe  by  a  power  within  him  that  watches  over  his  aCtions. 
This  power  is  PraClical  Reafon,  which  reprefents  that  which 
is  duty  in  every  occurring  cafe,  and  requires  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  Duty,  from  a  motive  of  Duty,  that  is,  from  mere 
reverence  for  the  law.  Thus,  when  a  man  is  conlcious  to 
himfelf  of  having  aded  agreeably  to  his  Confcience,  no¬ 
thing  more  can  be  required  of  him.  We  cannot  conceive 
n  man  to  be  without  a  Confcience  ;  for  he  would  then  be 
morally  dead.  He  may  by  pleafure  and  diffipation  ftu- 
■pify  himfelf  or  lay  himfelf  afleep  ;  but  he  cannot  avoid 
fometimes  recovering  himfelf  and  awaking,  when  he  im¬ 
mediately  hears  the  tremendous  voice  of  Confcience  !  He 
may  be  fo  abandoned  at  laft  as  not  to  regard  it  at  all  ; 
but  he  cannot  avoid  hearing  it. 

Though  Confcience  is  evidently  an  affair  of  man  with 
himfelf,  yet  he  cannot  avoid  confidering  it  as  if  it  were 
carried  on  by  the  orders  of  another  perfon.  For  it  is  an  ab- 
furd  reprefentation  of  a  court  of  judicature  to  conceive 
the  judge  and  the  accufe^-as  the  fame  perfon  ;  as  in  that 
cafe  the  accufer  would  be  certain  to  lofe  his  caufe.  This 
therefore  requires  dome  explanation,  in  order  that  Reafon 
fhould  not  appear  to  fall  into  contradiction  with  itfelf. 
Here  then  arifes  a  twofold  view  of  Man,  otherwife  we 
could  not  conceive  that  the  very  fame  man  fhould  ftand 
trembling  at  the  bar  of  a  court  which  is  entrufted  to  him¬ 
felf  in  his  own  breaft.  For,  if  the  very  fame  perfon  exe¬ 
cuted  the  office  of  Judge,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  the  ac- 
cufed,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  iflue.  The  Caufe 
that  is  to  be  tried  before  this  internal  Court  is  an  affair  be¬ 
tween  the  homo  Noumenon  and  the  homo  Phenomenon  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  between  man,  confidered  as  a  being  of  the 
Senfes,  whofe  chief  principle  is  Happiness  ;  and  man,  con¬ 
templated  as  a  being  of  pure  P.eafon,  whofe  higheft  princi¬ 
ple  is  Virtue.  Whatever  intention  we  may  have  in  view 
for  the  accompliftiment  of  any  end,  we  mult  firft  carefully 
obferve  that  it  does  not  offend  againft  the  univerfal  law  of 
our  PraClical  Reafon,  before  we  venture  to  determine 
upon  executing  it  ;  that  is,  we  mujl  be  corfciovs  that  we  do 
not  acl  contrary  to  our  Duty.  Tills  would  be  decidedly 
wrong  ;  for  our  reafon  can  never  approve  of  that  which 
contradicts  the  laws  of  which  itfelf  is  the  author,  or  why 
fhould  it  have  made  them  ?  Therefore,  even  fuppofe  the 
end  we  have  in  view  ftiould  he  our  own  happinefs,  which 
is  the  natural  end  of  all  mankind,  this  mult  be  limited  to 
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the  condition,  that  in  promoting  even  this  end  we  muft 
never  offend  againft  the  Moral  Law.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  we  are  not  accountable  for  having  Inftinds  and 
Inclinations,  which,  in  a  neceffary  manner,  determine  us  to 
certain  ends ;  the  accomplilliment  of  which  entirely  con¬ 
ftitutes  our  happinefs  under  the  principle  of  Self  Love,  as 
the  chief  principle  of  our  Serfible  Nature  ;  hut  we  are  moft 
certainly  accountable  for  the  Indulgence  we  grant  to  thefe  in- 
findls  and  inclinations,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Moral  Law. 

It  muft  now  be  perfectly  clear,  that,  in  this  double  view 
of  man,  we  evidently  place  him  in  another  order  of  things, 
when  we  contemplate  him  as  a  being  of  Reafon  or  an  In¬ 
telligence,  than  that  in  which  we  conlider  him  a  being  of 
the  lenlible  world  and  as  part  of  nature;  that  is  to  fay, 
that  the  homo  noumenon  does  not  occupy  the  fame  ftation  as 
the  homo  phenomenon  ;  confequently,  that  Man  confidered  as 
part  of  nature  is  a  mere  phenomenon,  and  is  in  Time  and 
Space  ;  but  Man  confidered  as  a  moral  being  is  out  of  Time 
and  Space,  and  mult  alfo  be  out  of  Nature,  that  is,  he  is  a. 
thing  in  itfelf,  and  not  a  mere  appearance.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows,  that,  at  this  prefent  inftant  of  our  exiftence,  we  ac¬ 
tually  do  belong  to  another  ( intelligibilis )  World  when  we 
ad  conformably  to  the  laws  of  our  pradical  reafon,  which 
are  the  univerfal  laws  of  all  rational  beings,  of  which 
there  may  perhaps  be  lacred  ones.  Man  is  conlcious  to 
himfelf,  with  the  greatelt  diftindnefs,  that  he  ought  to  dif 
charge  his  duty  quite  difulerefedly ;  and,  with  this  view,  ho 
muft  entirely  feparate  his  natural  delire  for  Happinefs  from 
the  Idea  of  his  Duty,  in  order  to  have  it  quite  pure.  For 
the  real  intrinfic  value  of  Morality  conlilts  exadly  in  this 
point,  to  difeharge  one’s  duty  from  no  other  inducement 
than  for  the  fake  of  duty.  The  man  who  difeharges  all 
his  duties  is  an  objed  of  reverence  ;  but  the  man  who  tranf- 
greffes  bis  Duty  is,  even  in  his  own  eyes,  not  only  culpa¬ 
ble,  but  punishable.  Thus  Reafon  entirely  of  itfelf,  and 
independently  of  all  phenomena,  adually  commands  Mo¬ 
rality.  It  cannot  therefore  be  left  to  us  as  a  matter  of 
choice,  whether  we  will  be  Morally  good  or  not.  We  afs 
by  our  legiflative  reafon  ftridly  enjoined  to  be  Virtuous, 
whatever  arguments  the  inclinations  and  wants  of  man 
may  plead  to  the  contrary.  And  thus  are  the  inferior 
powers  of  Man  fuborciinated  to  the  fuperior ;  that  is,  the 
homo  phenomenon  to  the  homo  noumenon. 

Exadly  at  this  point  Conscience  interpofes,  and  un¬ 
dertakes  to  decide,  in  all  occurring  cafes,  whether  we  have 
confcientioufly  dilcharged  our  Duty  or  not.  And  now  the 
apparent  contradidion  is  completely  removed  ;  for  it  is 
our  morally-lcgif  alive  Reafon  that  pronounces  fentence  upon 
the  homo  phenomenon,  and  either  acquits  or  condemns  him, 
according  as  theadion  merits.  But  Confcience  never  can 
decree  a  reward.  Its  fentence  of  acquittal  excites  only  a 
gladnefs  at  our  having  efcaped  the  danger  of  being  found 
guilty.  Confequently  this  ftate  is  not  that  of  poftive  felici¬ 
ty,  as  joy  ;  but  only  of  negative,  as  compofure  after  anxiety. 

That  moral  Being,  who  is  reprefented  as  the  authorized 
Judge  of  Confcience,  muft  be  a  Knower  of  Hearts;  for 
his  Court  is  held  within  the  breaft  of  man.  He  muft, 
however,  abfolutely  exercife  univerfal  and  fupreme  power, 
not  only  in  heaven,  but  likewife  upon  earth  ;  otherwile 
he  could  not  procure  e-ffed  to  his  laws  ;  all  moral  duties 
therefore  can  only  be  conceived  as  Commandments  if- 
filing  from  him.  But  fitch  a  Moral  Being,  who  is  Om¬ 
nipotent  and  Eternal,  Omnifcient  and  Individual,  is  the  So¬ 
vereign  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ends;  that  is  to  fay,  he  is 
God.  Therefore  Confcience  muft  be  explained  as  tire 
fubjedive  principle  of  an  account  of  our  deeds  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  God. 

It  Purely  muft  animate  the  Soul  even  to  extacy,  to  find 
that  the  ever-vig'ilant  internal  Judge,  who  is  always  pre¬ 
fent,  and  unremittingly  watching  over  our  aitions,  and 
who  is  clothed  with  all  the  Dignity,  Majefty,  and  Sacred- 
nefs,  of  the  Divine  Being  himfelf,  is  an  Idea  formed  by 
bur  Practical  Reason,  which  indeed  is  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  molt  inward  thoughts;  for  it  relides  in 
tire  very  Soul  itfelf.  But  how  can  we  ever  contemplate 
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•with  fufficient  awe  and  reverence  that  Being  who  created 
ns,  and  endowed'  ns  with  a  Practical  Reafon,  not  only  as 
a  means  of  Knowing  all  our  Duties,  but  alfo  for- the  pur¬ 
pose  of  executing  them  all.  How  can  we  fufficiently  re¬ 
vere  that  Power  who  is  the  real  Caufe  that  we  have  an 
Idea  at  all,  and  who  has  given  us  Practical  Reafon  as  a 
foundation  for  the  Moral  Law.  This  contemplation 
leads  the  mind  naturally  to  the  Idea  of  Religion  ;  and 
Reafon  proves  that  it  is  a  Duty  of  Man  to  himfelf  to  have 
Religion. 

The  firffc  commandment  of  all  Duties  of  Man  towards 
himfelf  is,  “Search,  penetrate  into  thyfelf  according  to 
thy  moral  nature,  that  is,  into  thy  heart,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad,  whether  the  fource  of  thy  actions  be  pure 
or  impure.”  This  diving  into  the  depths  of  the  heart,  fo 
difficult  to  bo  fathomed,  is  the  beginning  of  all  human 
wifdom.  And,  in  order  that  man  (hould  harmonize  with 
the  legislative  will  of  all  reafonable  beings,  he  rnuft  firft 
remove  the  impediments  he  finds  in  himfelf,  before  he  can 
unfold  the  original  predifpofitions  of  his  moral  nature. 
The  impulfes  of  Nature  are  the  impediments  to  the  ful¬ 
filling  of  Duty.  They  are  refilling  powers,  which  man 
sntift  judge  himfelf  able  to  combat  and  overcome  by  the 
force  of  Reafon  alone  ;  that  is,  he  mult  judge  himfelf  able 
to  perform  what  the  lav/  unconditionally  commands  be 
Jh.all  do.  Virtue  is  the  moral  ftrength  of  the  will  of  man 
in  the  obfervance  of  his  duty,  fo  far  as  it  conllitutes  itfelf 
a  power  of  executing  the  law.  Only  in  the  poffeffion  of 
virtue  is  man  free,  healthy,  rich,  a  king,  &c.  and  can  fufi- 
tain  no  lofs  either  by  chance  or  fate,  becaufe  be  poffeffes 
himfelf ;  and  the  virtuous  cannot  lofe  his  virtue.  The 
fir  ft  requifite  of  Virtue  is  the  dominion  of  Man  over  him¬ 
felf,  which  is  founded  in  internal  liberty,  and  compre¬ 
hends  a  p’ofitive  commandment  to  Man  to  bring  all  his 
faculties  and  inclinations  under  the  fubjeftion  of  his  Rea¬ 
fon  ;  that  is,  to  obtain  the  dominion  over  himfelf,  which 
includes  the  prohibition  not  to  buffer  himfelf  to  be  ruled 
by  his  feelings  and  inclinations  ;  for,  unlefs  Reafon  af- 
fumes  the  reins  of  government,  thefe  feelings  and  incli¬ 
nations  lord  it  over  mankind.  The  true  ftrength  of  Vir¬ 
tue  is  tranquillity  of  Mind  to  carry  the  moral  law  into  ex¬ 
ecution  with  a  deliberate  and  firm  refolution. 

The  only  poffible  duties  that  pure  Practical  Reafon  can 
impofe  upon  rational  beings,  as  members  of  a  poftible 
Kingdom  of  Ends,  by  their  own  legiflative  will,  are  the 
Duties  of  Man  towards  Man  ;  that  is,  of  Man  towards 
Iiimfelf,  and  towards  other  men. 

The  Ends  which  are  at  the  fame  time  Duties  ;  that  is,  thofe 
•which  every  rational  being  ought  to  make  bis  ends  ;  are, 
firft.  His  own  Perfection;  and,  fecondly,  the  Happi¬ 
ness  of  others.  It  is  quite  impoflible  to  conceive  that 
thefe  Ends  could  be  reverted,  and  itill  confidered  as  Duties 
of  man  to  himfelf;  namely,  "to  make  the  perfcEiion  of  others 
and  his  own  happinefs  his  ends  which  are  at  the  fame  time 
Ids  duties.  Our  own  happinefs  is  the  natural  end  of  our 
vfenfible  nature  ;  it  would  therefore  be  abfurd  to  require 
an  obligation  to  promote  that  to  which  we  have  a  natural 
inclination.  Duty  is  the  nccejftation  to  ah  end,  adopted 
unwillingly.  It  would  be  equally  abfurd  to  make  the  per¬ 
fection  of  other  men  our  own  end,  which  is  at  the  fame 
time  duty  ;  for  how  can  we  do  that  for  another  which 
nobody  can  do  but  himfelf?  Man,  as  a  perfen,  (homo 
moumenon,)  mult  bring  all  his  powers  and  inclinations 
under  the  fubjeftion  of  his  Reafon  ;  exaftly  in  this  point 
con  fills  his  own  perfection,  and  this  mult  be  his  own 
work. 

Man's  own  PerfcEiion,  which  is  at  the  fame  time  his  Duty. 

Firft,  Physically  confidered,  it  confifts  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  every  faculty  in  genera!  for  promoting  the  ends  of 
realon,  in  order  thereby  to  raife  himfelf  gradually  from 
Animality  to  the  Humanity  in  his  own  perlon,  that  he  may 
thus  become  worthy  of  this  humility. 

Secondly,  Morally  confidered,  it  confifts  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  cultivation  of  his  will  to  the  pureft  fentiment  of 
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virtue.  The  greateft  moral  perfection  of  which  man  fa 
capable  is,  always,  to  do  his  Duty  for  the  fake  of  Duty  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  law  (hould  not  only  be  the  rule, 
but  alfo  the  motive,  for  his  aCtions  ;  and  that,  for  all  ac¬ 
tions  conformable  to  Duty,  the  thought  of  Duty  alone 
(hould  be  a  fufficient  fpring. 

The  Happinefs  of  others,  to  promote  which  is  Duty. 

Firft,  The  Physical  welfare  of  others.  With  relpeCt  to 
Benevolence,  as  if  requires  no  facrifice,  there  is  no  difficulty; 
for  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  only  to  wifli  well  to  others. 
With  Beneficence  it  is  different,  particularly  if  it  is  to  be 
exercifed  from  Duty  to  others,  and  not  from  Inclination, 
that  is,  love  to  others.  This  requires  a  facrifice  on  our 
parts,  to  benefit  the  condition  of  others.  Whatever  con- 
ftitutes  the  happinefs  of  others  is  left  for  them  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  but  it  is  certain  they  may  confider  many  thii.-gs  as 
appertaining  tothatend,  which  I  am  allowed  torefufethem. 
For  no  perihn  has  a  right  to  demand  of  me  the  facrifice 
of  my  ends  which  are  not  immoral.  But  that  Beneficence 
is  a  duty,  unfolds  itfelf  thus :  The  principle  of  felf-love 
cannot  be  feparated  from  the  neceffity  of  being  beloved 
(allotted  in  cafes  of  need)  by  others;  therefore  I  ought  to 
matte  a  facrifice  of  part  of  my  welfare  to  thofe  who  are  in 
want,  without  the  hope  of  remuneration  ;  becaufe  it  is  com¬ 
manded  by  Reafon,  that  is,  it  is  a  Duty  I  owe  to  others. 
But,  to  go  lb  far  in  promoting  the  happinefs  of  others  as 
to  injure  or  deftroy  my  own,  would  ben  maxim  that,  if  it 
were  ordained  a  univerfal  law,  would  be  difeordant  with 
itfelf. 

Secondly,  The  Mor  al  well-being  of  others.  This  belongs 
alfo  to  their  happinefs;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  this 
enu,  though  oniya  negative  one.  The  pain  which  a  per¬ 
lon  feels  from  a  fting  of  the  confidence,  although  it  is  of 
a  moral  origin,  yet  the  effeft  is  phyfical,  like  borrow,  fear. 
See.  My  duty  does  not  juft  con  lilt  in  preventing  this  inward 
reproach  from  affecting  him  defervedly,  for  that  is  his 
own  affair.  It  is  however  my  duty  to  avoid  inducing  him 
to  the  performance  of  any  aft  whereby  his  confidence  may 
afterwards  torture  him. 

Ethics  cannot  give  Laws  for  determinate  aSiions,  which 
mult  be  empirical,  that  is,  a  refult  of  the  underftanding. 
But  Ethics  are  the  refult  of  pure  practical  reafon,  which 
is  formal,  and  which  can  only  command  the  Maxim  of 
actions,  but  not  the  aftions  themfelves.  Ail  duties  of 
Virtue  are  therefore  large  Duties,  (i.  e.  have  a  latitude  for 
the  execution  of  them.)  But  by  a  large  duty  mult  not 
be  underftood  a  permillion  for  any  exception  to  the  maxim 
cf  aSlions,  but  only  the  limiting  of  one  maxim  of  Duty  by 
another.  Therefore  the  fulfilling  the  Duties  of  Virtue 
is  merit  —  a;  their  tranfgreflion  however  is  not  direftly 
demerit  — —  a,  but  merely  moral  unworthinefs  =  o.  The 
ftrength  of  thedntention  in  the  firft  pofition  is  properly 
denominated  Virtue.  The  weaknefs  in  the  fecond  pofi¬ 
tion  is  not  fo  much  Vice  as  a  defeft  of  Virtue,  a  want  of 
moral  ftrength.  Every  aftion  which  is  contrary  to  duty 
is  named  a  tranfgr effort,  but  the  defigned  tranfgreflion  only, 
namely,  that  which  is  become  a  principle  of  the  Man, 
conllitutes  what  is  properly  denominated  Vice. 

The  firft  principle  of  the  duty  of  Man  to  himfelf  is. 
Live  conformably  to  nature ;  that  is,  maintain  thylelf  in  the 
perfection  of  thy  nature. 

The  fecond  principle  is.  Make  thyfelf  more  pcrfeEl  than 
mere  nature  has  made  thee.  This  is  a  commandment  of  the 
Morally-praftical  Reafon  that  is  implanted  in  Man. 

From  the  firft  principle  arife.  The  Duties  of  Man 
towards  himself  as  an  Animal:  a,  Self-prefervation  j 
b,  The  prefervation  of  the  fpecies ;  c,  The  prefervation 
of  his  Capacity  for  the  agreeable,  though  merely  animal, 
enjoyment  of  life.  The  Vices  which  clalh  with  thele  du-, 
ties  of  Man  to  himfelf  are,  a.  Suicide  ;  b.  The  unnatural  ufe 
of  the  fexual  inclination-,  c,  The.  immoderate  ufe  of  food,  which 
enfeebles  the  ability  to  exercife  his  powers  conformably 
to  the  end  of  nature. 

Firft;  of  Suicide  j  a.  Suicide  is  a  crime  (murder),  a 
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direft  violation  of  the  duty  of  man  to  himfelf,  and  alio  to¬ 
wards  God,  who  hath  entrulled  us  in  this  world  with  a  poft 
which  by  this  aft  we  quit  without  being  called  from  it. 
There  mult  always  be  Itronger  motives  for  man  to  preferve 
his  life  than  to  rob  himfelf  of  it,  fince  he  is  confcious  that, 
as  a  moral  being,  he  has  the  power  to  overcome  all  his  ani¬ 
mal  inclinations,  and  even  inftinfts.  To  annul  the  fub- 
jeft  of  morality  in  his  own  perfon  (homo  noumenon),  is  to 
extirpate  it  from  the  world  ;  but  morality  is  an  end  in  it¬ 
felf,  which  is  at  the  fame  time  duty ;  that  is,  it  is  entruft- 
ed  to  man  (homo  phenomenon)  for  prel'ervation. 

Secondly,  of  Onanijm ;  b.  As  the  love  of  life  is  deflined 
for  the  preservation  of  the  perfon,  fo  is  the  love  of  lex  for 
the  prefervation  of  the Jpccies.  The  unnatural  ufe  of  lex  is 
a  violation  of  the  duty  of  man  to  himfelf  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree,  and  offends  againft  morality  ;  lince,  in  being  guilty 
of  it,  Man  ( homo  phenomenon )  throws  away  the  humanity 
in  his  perfon  (homo  noumenon),  by  uiing  himfelf  as  a  bare 
mean  to  the  gratification  of  his  animal  mltinft.  This  vice 
is  even  more  to  be  abhorred  than  fuicide  ;  for  that  only 
aims  at  the  dellruftion  of  the  individual,  but  this  at  the 
deltruction  of  the  whole  fpecies.  The  Man  who  is  guilty 
of  this  vice  deprives  himfelf  of  all  reverence  for  himfelf ; 
.and  thus,  by  giving  himfelf  up  entirely  to  animal  incli¬ 
nations,  renders  himfelf  a  mere  thing,  and  becomes  a  dif- 
gujling  objeft,  fince  he  has  thrown  away  his  own  perfon- 
ality,  and  has  thus  afted  contrary  to  the  Duty  of  Man  to 
himfelf.  Indeed,  the  immorality  is  here  fo  Itriking,  that 
we  cannot  even  bear  to  diltinguifh  this  horrible  vice  by  its 
name. 

Thirdly,  of  SefobJlupefaBion  ;  c.  The  brutal  excefs  in 
the  ufe  of  nouriftimenf,  Drunkennefs  and  Gluttony,  is  the 
abufe  of  the  means  of  animal  enjoyment,  and  is  contrary  to 
the  end  of  nature.  This  is  therefore  a  violation  of  the 
Duty  of  Man  to  himfelf.  In  the  ftate  of  inebriety,  a  man 
can  be  treated  only  as  a  beaft,  and  not  as  a  man ;  for  he 
is  in  fuch  a  condition,  for  a  certain  time,  as  to  be  entirely 
difabled  from  thofe  aftions  which  his  nature  demands  of 
him,  and  which  require  the  ufe  of  his  intelleftual  powers, 
that  are  during  this  Time  either  clogged  or  exhaulted.  It 
is  l'elf-evident,  that  for  man  to  put  himfelf  in  fuch  a  ftate 
is  a  direft  violation  of  his  duty  to  himfelf. 

From  the  fecond  principle  arife  The  Duties  of  Man 
towards  himself  as  a  Moral  Being  ;  to  which  are 
oppofed  the  Vices  of  Lying,  Avarice,  and  Fall'e  Humility, 
(cringing.) 

Firlt,  of  Lying.  The  greateft  violation  of  the  duty  of 
Man  towards  himfelf,  contemplated  as  a  Moral  Being,  is 
the  breach  of  Truth,  a  Crime  of  Man  againft  his  own  per¬ 
fon,  and  a  bafenefs  which  mult  render  him  contemptible 
in  his  own  eyes.  Lying  may  be  either  external  or  inter¬ 
nal.  By  the  former,  he  renders  himfelf  an  objeft  of  con¬ 
tempt  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  but  by  the  latter,  which  is 
ftill  worfe,  in  liis  own.  He  thus  violates  the  dignity  of 
.humanity  in  his  own  perfon,  and  annihilates  his  human 
dignity.  For  a  Man  who  does  not  himfelf  believe  what 
he  fays  to  another,  (were  it  even  a  merely  ideal  perfon,) 
is  of  lefs  value  than  if  he  were  a  mere  thing.  He  afts  in  di¬ 
reft  oppofition  to  the  conformity  to  end  of  the  nature  of 
his  moral  faculty.  Man,  a  Moral  being,  ( homo  noumenon,) 
cannot  ufe  himfelf  ( homo  phenomenon ),  a  pliylical  being,  as  a 
bare  mean,  but  is  bound  by  praftical  reafon  to  ule  him¬ 
felf  as  an  end  in  itfelf.  He  violates  the  Duty  of  veracity, 
when  he,  for  inftance’,  pretends  a  belief  in  a  future  Judge  of 
the  world,  and  aElually  finds  no  fuch  belief  in  himfelf-,  per- 
fuading  himfelf  that  this  belief  can  do  no  harm,  but  that 
it  may  rather  be  of  ufe  to  acknowledge,  to  a  fuppofed 
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Know'erof  Hearts,  that  there  is  fuch  a  Being,  with  a  view 
at  all  events  to  obtain  his  favour  by  playing  the  hypocrite. 

Secondly,  of  Avarice.  It  is  erroneous,to  ftate  that  Vir¬ 
tue  confifts  in  the  medium  between  two  Vices.  Virtue 
and  Vice  do  not  differ  from  each  other  in  Degrees,  but  in 
Principle.  Virtue  is  the  principle  of  afting  conformably 
to  Duty,  and  Vice  the  principle  of  afting  contrary  to  Duty. 
Therefore,  Avarice,  conlidered  either  as  an  inordinate 
thirft  of  wealth  for  the  purpofe  of  wafte,  or  as  fordidnefs, 
w  hich  implies  a  painfulnefs  in  parting  with  it,  is  equally 
rejeftable,  and  violates  the  Duty  of  man  towards  himfelf, 
by  a  flavifh  fubjeftion  to  the  goods  of  fortune;  wdiereas 
he  ought  to  be  luperior  to  them,  fince  his  praftical  reafon 
commands  him  to  be  independent  of  every  thing  except 
the  Moral  Law. 

Thirdly,  of  Falfe  Humility.  Man,  contemplated  as  a 
perfon  (homo  noumenon),  that  is,  as  the  Subjeft  of  Morally- 
praftical  Reafon,  is  above  all  price :  for  he  is  not  to  be 
efteemed  as  a  bare  mean  to  the  end  of  others,  nay,  nopeven 
to  his  own,  but  as  an  end  in  itfelf ;  that  is,  he  poffdfes  a 
Dignity,  an  abfolute  intrinfic  value,  whereby  lie  extorts 
reverence  from  himfelf,  and  from  all  other  rational  beings, 
and  can  confider  himfelf  upon  an  equality  with  every  one 
of  his  fpecies.  As  he  mull,  however,  confider  himfelf  not 
only  as  a  perfon,  but  as  a  Man,  that  is,  as  a  perfon  who 
has  duties  which  his  own  reafon  impofes  upon  him;  fo 
his  inferiority  as  an  Animal  cannot  detraft  from  the  con- 
feioufnefs  of  his  dignity  as  a  Rational  Being,  and  of  the 
fublimity  of  his  moral  predifpofitions,  by  which  he  is  uni- 
verfally  legiflative  in  a  poffible  Kingdom  of  Ends.  Thus, 
felfcjlimation  is  a  Duty  of  Man  to  himfelf.  But  the  com- 
parifon  of  all  his  virtuous  efforts  in  the  dilcharge  of  his 
duty,  with  the  facrednels  of  the  Moral  Law  itlelf,  pro¬ 
duces  a  feeling  of  humility.  But  a  humiliation  in  compari- 
fon  with  other  men,  or  in  general  with  any  finite  being, 
were  it  even  a  feraph,  is  no  duly  at  all,  but  mere  falfe  hu¬ 
mility.  The  debaiement  of  our  own  moral  value  as  a. 
means  to  acquire  the  favour  of  another,  (whofoever  he 
may  be,)  is  falfe  humility,  and  is  a  degradation  of  our  per- 
fonality,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  Duty  of  Man 
towards  himfelf. 

Thefe  Duti«s,  and  the  Vices  oppofed  to  them,  regard 
that  end  of  Man  which  is  at  the  fame  time  his  duty, 
namely,  his  own  perfeBion.  But  there  is  ftill  another  end 
of  man,  which  is  alfo  commanded  by  praftical  Reafon  ; 
that  is,  the  Happiness  of  others.  The  Duties  which 
promote  this  end  may  be  divided  into, 

Firft,  The  Duty  of  Love  towards  other  men,  which  compre¬ 
hends,  under  Philanthropy,  the  Duties  of  Beneficence, 
of  Gratitude,  and  of  Aftive  Sympathy  ;  in  oppofition  to 
the  vices  of  Misanthropy,  which  compofe  the  detefta- 
ble  family  of  Envy,  Ingratitude,  and  Joy  at  another’* 
misfortune. 

Secondly,  The  Duty  of  Reverence  towards  other  men. 
Every  man  has  a  juft  claim  to  reverence  from  his  fellow 
men  ;  and  he  is,  on  his  part,  bound  to  have  reverence  for 
them.  The  vices  which  violate  the  Duty  of  reverence 
for  other  men  are  Loftinefs,  Detraction,  and  Derifion. 

All  thefe  fubjefts.  are  treated  at  large  in  the  “Meta¬ 
physics  of  Morals  and  each  of  them  is  furnilhed 
with  its  proper  argument,  as  well  to  eftablilh  its  Truth  as 
the  completenefs  of  the  divifion.  In  the  “Critic  of 
Practical  Reason”  may  be  feen  all  the  arguments  at 
length  which  are  the  proofs  of  what  is  here  briefly  Hated, 
with  a  view  to  give  an  Idea  of  a  Syftem  of  Morals 
founded  entirely  upon  Pure  Practical  Reason. 
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The  Scheme  of  the  Duties  of  Virtu*  may  conformably  to  the  above  Principles  be  erefled  in  the  following 


The  Material  of  the  Duty  of  Virtue. 

_ _ A - 


Internal  Duty  of 
Virtue. 


Man's  own  End,  which  is  at 
die  lame  time  his  duty.  (His 
>wn  uerfefiion.) 


I  he  End  of  other  Men,  the 
promotion  of  which  is.  at  the 
lame  time  Man’s  duty.  (The 
hapninefs  of  other  Men.) 


The  Law,  which  i; 
at  the  fame  time  the  fpring. 
upon  which  the  morality 


The  End,  which  is 
it  the  fame  time  the  lpring. 
upon  which  the  legality 


of  every  free  determination  of  the  Will  refts. 


External  Duty  of 
Virtue. 


“~Y 


The  Formal  of  the  Duty  of  Virtue. 


Ethics  are  divided  into  Elemental  Doffrine  and  Doffri- 
nal  Method.  The  divifion  which  Practical  Reafon  deli¬ 
neates  for  the  foundation  of  a  Syftem  of  Ethics  may  be 
made,  according  to  two  diftinct  principles,  either  lingly 
or  conjoined.  The  one  which  reprefents  the  fubjeBive  re¬ 
lation  of  the  obliged  to  the  obliging,  according  to  the  Mat¬ 
ter  ;  the  other  the  objeBive  relation  of  the  ethical  laws  to 
duties  in  general  in  aSyltem,  according  to  the  Form. 


The  former  divifion  is  that  of  beings,  in  reference  to 
which  an  ethical  obligation  can  be  thought ;  the  latter 
divifion  is  that  of  the  Ideas  of  the  pure  ethically-praflical 
Reafon  which  conceives  its  duties  only  in  refpeif  to  it  as 
a  Science  ;  that  is,  to  the  methodical  compofition  of  all 
pofitions  which  can  be  difeovered  toarife  from  the  former 
divifion,  namely,  from  the  Duties  of  Man  to  Man. 


First  Division  of  Ethics, 
according  to  the  Difference  of  the  Subjects  and  of  their  Laws. 

It  comprifes 
Duties 

- - •. - - - a - 


of  Man  towards  Man. 
- a - - 


of  Man  towards  Beings  not  human. 


towards  himfelf. 


towards  other  men. 


infrahuman  Beings.  fuperhuman  Beings. 

Second  Division  of  Ethics, 
according  to  Principles  of  a  Syjlern  of  the  pure  P  radical  Reafon. 

Ethical 

_ A _ _ _ 


Elemental  Doffrine. 

<1 - ;"A - ~a 

Dogmatic  Cafuiftry. 


Doftrinal  Method. 

t - 7^ - - — i 

Catechetic  Afcetic. 


Thus,  practical  Reafon  commands  the  cultivation  of  all 
our  Faculties,  as  a  Duty  of  man  towards  himfelf,  in  or¬ 
der  to  produce  a  being  that  can  harmonize  with  our  real 
delfination,  as  an  end  in  itfelf.  Man  therefore  owes  it  to 
himfelf  (as  a  being  of  Reafon)  not  to  leave  unemployed, 
and  as  it  were  to  rulf,  the  predifpofitions  and  faculties  of 
his  nature  ;  for  his  reafon  may  at  fome  future  time  re¬ 
quire  the  ufe  of  them  from  him.  As  he  is  a  being  capa¬ 
ble  of  laying  down  ends  for  himfelf,  he  muft  owe  the  ufe 
of  his  powers,  not  merely  to  the  inftinfts  of  his  nature, 
but  to  the  Idea  of  Liberty,  which  is  formed  by  his  practical 
Reafon,  and  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  fyftem  of  nature, 
that  is,  in  Time  and  Space.  This  Idea  of  Liberty,  as  ori¬ 
ginal  ufe  of  Praffical  Reafon,  takes  man  out  of  Nature, 
and  refers  him  as  a  Noumenon,  or  thing  in  itfelf,  to  a  Mo¬ 
ral  world,  where  the  laws  of  Reafon  are  the  foie  Laws  ; 
and  by  this  means  he  is  entirely  freed  from  all  influence  of 
the  Mechanifm  and  Neceflity  of  Nature.  It  is  not  there¬ 
fore  the  profit,  advantage,  or  in  faff  the  Happinefs,  of  the 
individual  that  fhould  prompt  man  to  the  higheft  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  his  faculties  j  for  it  is  a  commandment  of  his  mo¬ 
rally- practical  Reafon,  and  confequently  a  Duty  of  Man 
towards  himfelf,  to  cultivate  his  faculties  to  the  utmolt 
degree;  and  thus  to  be,  in  a  pragmatical  view,  a  man  in 
all  refpefts  fuitable  to  the  end  of  his  exiftence. 

The  Powers  of  his  Nature  comprehend  the  Powers  of 
the  Spirit,  the  Powers  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Powers  of  the 
Body. 

The  Powers  of  the  Spirit  are  thofe  whofe  exercife  is 
pofiible  by  Reafon  alone.  They  are  fo  far  creative,  as  their 


ufe  is  not  drawn  from  experience,  but  derived  entirely  from 
principles  a  priori.  The  Powers  of  the  Spirit  thus  produce 
“Transcendental  Philosophy,  a  PerfeB  Syjlcm  of 
Morals,  the  Mathematics,  Logic,  and  the  Metaphyfics  of 
Nature.  The  two  latter  are  ranked  under  Theoretical 
Philofophy,  which  is  coniidered  as  a  fcience  that  is  bene¬ 
ficial  in  promoting  the  ends  of  a  Doff rine  of  Wifdom. 

The  Powers  of  the  Soul  are  thofe  which  are  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Underftanding,  and  of  the  Judgment,  and 
are  condufted  -by  the  thread  of  experience.  Such  are  me¬ 
mory,  the  imagination,  &c.  upon  which  may  be  fuper- 
ftrufted,  learning,  erudition,  tafte,  (internal  and  external 
embellilhments,)  which  prefent  inftruments  for  various 
purpofes. 

Finally,  the  cultivation  of  the  Powers  of  the  Body,  (the 
proper  gymnaftics,)  is  the  care  of  that  which  conllitutes 
the  matter  of  Man,  without  which  the  ends  of  Man  would 
remain1  unexecuted.  Therefore  the  continual  defigned 
animation  of  the  Animality  of  Man  is  a  Duty  of  Man  to¬ 
wards  himfelf. 

This  Duty  of  Man  to  himfelf  regards  his  phyfical  per- 
feflion,  or  the  developing  and  increafing  the  perfeffion 
of  his  nature  merely  with  a  pragmatical  view.  There  is 
however  another  Duty  of  Man  towards  himfelf,  ftriflly  in 
a  Moral  point  of  view,  which  confifts  in  increafing  his 
Moral  Perfeffion. 

This  Moral  Perfeffion  confifts  fubjeffively,  in  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  motives  that  determine  man  to  the  performance 
of  his  Duty  ;  that  is,  that  the  law  itfelf  only,  without  any 
mixture  of  views  taken  from  the  fenfitive  faculty,  be  the 
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fpring ;  and  that  the  nations  be  performed,  not  merely  in 
conformity  to  duty,  but  Jlriblly  for  the  Jake  of  Duly.  The 
Commandment  of  Reafon  here  fays,  Be  holy*—  Objectively 
it  coniifts  in  the  attainment  of  a  man’s  whole  moral  end, 
which  regards  perfeftion  ;  that  is,  in  the  performance  of 
all  his  duties,  for  the  full  accomplifhment  of  his  moral 
end,  with  relpedt  to  himfelf.  And  here  Reafon  fays,  Be 
pcrfeEl.  The  Itriving  after  perfection  is  with  man  always 
a  progreffion  from  one  perfection  to  another.  “  If  there 
are  fuch  things  as  ‘  Virtue ’  and  ‘  Praife',  think  upon  thefe 
things.” 

This  duty  of  increafing  our  moral  perfection  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  quality,  ftriCt  and  perfect,  though,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  degree,  it  is  only  a  large  and  imperfeCt  duty,  on 
account  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature. 

The  perpetual  Itriving  after  perfection  is  duty.  Although 
it  never  can  be  completely  attained  (in  this  life),  we  may 
neverthelefs  conftantly  make  approaches  towards  it.  This 
duty  is,  with  regard  to  the  objeCt,  (the  Idea  of  abfolute  per - 
feblion  to  which  we  ought  to  attain,)  a  ftriCt  and  perfeCt 
Duty  •,  but,  with  regard  to  the  fubjeCt,  it  is  a  large  and 
imperfeCt  Duty  of  man  to  himfelf. 

What  man  knows  himfelf  fufficiently  to  be  able  to  fay, 
when  he  feels  the  fpring  to  the  obfervance  of  his.  Duty, 
whether  it  arifes  purely  from  the  reprefentations  of  the 
law,  or  whether  fome  fenfible  incentives  which  aim  at  ad¬ 
vantage,  (or  at  leaft  at  the  obviating  difad  vantage,)  and 
which  on  another  occafion  might  be  ready  to  lerve  vice 
alfo,  do  not  co-operate?  The  Depths  of  the  human  heart 
are  unfathomable. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Duty,  (not  the  laws  of  Na¬ 
ture,)  that  is,  according  to  the  laws  of  practical  Reafon, 
which  conneCt  all  rational  beings  into  a  whole,  we  contem¬ 
plate  ourfelves  as  compofing  a  Moral  World;  and  by  ana¬ 
logy  with  the  Phyfical  World,  which  is  fupported  as  a 
whole  by  the  principles  of  altrablion  and  repulfion,  difeover, 
that  in  the  moral  world  the  principle  of  mutual  love  con- 
Itantly  directs  the  approach  of  one  to  another,  and  that 
the  principle  of  reverence ,  which  is  due  to  everyone,  keeps 
them  at  a  di/lance.  It  is  thus  that  the  Moral  World  is 
connected  as  a  whole.  And,  Ihould  one  of  thefe  great  mo¬ 
ral  powers  fink,  then  would  Immorality  “  with  a  diftend- 
ed  Throat  drink  up  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Moral  Beings 
like  a  drop  of  water.” 

Man  has  a  Faculty  of  desiring.  This  is  a  felf- 
evident  pofition  that  requires  no  proof ;  for  what  are  his 
appetites  and  inclinations  but  defires,  which  can  only 
be  fatisfied  by  the  polfeffion  of  the  objeCts  deiired  ?  Now 
\vhat  objects  can  man  polfibly  defire  ?  As  we  have  al¬ 
ready  proved,  under  the  head  “Judgment,”  that  all  ob¬ 
jects  mult  be  clalfed  under  the  only  poflible  wholes  that 
exiit  in  the  world,  namely,  under  Intuitions,  Concep¬ 
tions,  or  Ideas  ;  it  is  clear  that,  when  man  defires  an  ob¬ 
jeCt,  it  mult  belong  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  claffes.  All 
thefe  wholes  are  reprefentations  ;  therefore  man  can  only 
defire  reprefentations.  But  in  all  reprefentations  we  dil- 
tinguilh  two  parts;  firft,  their  Matter,  which  mujl  be  given', 
fecondly,  their  form,  which  mult  be  produced  by  the  mind. 
We  muft  here  remark,  that,  as  the  matter  in  all  reprefen¬ 
tations  mult  be  given;  and  as,  in  order  to  become  confci- 
ous  of  this  given  matter,  the  receptivity  mult  be  affeCted, 
and  we  mult  form  a  reprefentation  of  this  affection  of  the 
receptivity,  which,  as  it  has  a  reference  to  the  Itate  of  our 
exiltence,  is  named  feeling  ;  and,  as  we  never  can  become 
confcious  of  a  reprefentation  without  fuch  an  affedtion, 
all  reprefentations  mult  confequently  have  an  influence 
on  the  Itate  of  our  exiftence;  that  is,  either  produce  plea- 
fure,  pain,  or  indifference.  This  evinces  in  us  a  Sense  of 
pleasure  and  displeasure.  The  Itriving  after  the 
form  of  our  reprefentations  is  inlelleElual ;  that  after  the 
matter  is  fcnfual.  The  former  is  fatisfied  by  aCiion,  and 
may  be  called  dilinterelted ;  the  latter,  which  can  only  be 
fatisfied  by  fomething  given,  is  interelted.  When  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  defiring  is  determined  to  aCtion  by  fenfations  ex¬ 
cited  by  an  external  intuition,  it  is  grofsly  fenfual ;  when 
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determined  to  aCtion  by  tirofe  fenfations  which  arc  caufed 
by  internal  intuitions,  it  is  a  refined  fenfual  faculty  of  de* 
firing.  All  our  intuitions  mull  be  connected  by  the  un- 
derltanding  into  conceptions,  or  we  never  can  become 
confcious  of  them  ;  and  thus  they  become  ultimately  com¬ 
bined  w  ith  the  twelve  Categories.  Hence  it  follows,  that, 
as  our  intuitions  of  external  and  interna!  objects  are  mo¬ 
dified  anew  by  the  Underllanding,  fo  the  fenfation  excited 
by  them  will  alfo  receive  fome  new  modification. 

When  the  faculty  of  defiring  is  determined  by  fenfa¬ 
tions  excited  by  intuitions  that  are  modified  by  the  Ca¬ 
tegories  of  Quantity,  it  Itrives  after  fenfible  perfeblion  ;  when 
by  thole  of  Quality,  after  agreeable  lenfations,  or  pleafure. 
When  the  faculty  of  defiring  is  determined  by  the  Catego¬ 
ries  of  Relation,  it  produces  three  dillindt  defires:  Firf,  by 
Subjlance,  a  defire  for  the  continuance  of  thofe  pleafing 
fenlations,  and  therewith  the  prefervation  of  life  ;  fecond¬ 
ly,  by  Caufe  and  FJfebt,  a  defire  for  an  interelted  adtion  ; 
thirdly,  by  Ablion  and  lie-aclion,  a  define  for  interelted  fo- 
ciety ;  this  is  alfo  the  l'ource  of  the  defire  of  propagation. 

The  Categories  of  Modality  do  not  modify  our  defires. 
It  was  proved  under  the  head  of  “  Underllanding,”  that 
they  have  no  (hare  in  conftituting  the  objects  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  or  our  Intuition;  they  confequently  cannot  modify 
Senfations  produced  by  the  objects  in  our  Intuitions. 
They  ferve,  however,  to  reprefent  the  defiring  faculty  un¬ 
der  three  points  of  view  ;  firft,  under  PoJJibility,  that  it  can 
define  at  all  ;  fecondly  under  Exiftence,  we  confider  it  in 
an  actual  Itate  of  define  ;  and,  laltly,  under  NcceJJity,  as  de¬ 
firing  inftindtively. 

Having  thus  completely  conlidered  all  thole  objects  of 
our  defires  which  are  modified  by  tire  Undemanding,  it  rev 
mains  now  for  us  to  examine  what  (hare  Reafon  basin  de¬ 
termining  our  faculty  of  defiring. 

As  the  Categories  modify  our  intuitions,  it  follows  that 
Reafon  muft  do  the  fame.  Every  thing  reprefe.nted  by  the 
Underllanding  is  completely  limited  and  determined  in  all 
refpedls.  But  Reafon,  by  excluding  all  limits  from  the 
objects  reprefented  in  our  intuitions,  renders  our  defires., 
which  are  determined  by  them,  boundlefs  ;  and  thus  it  is, 
that  all  the  treafures  of  this  globe,  and  all  the  contrivances 
and  arts  of  man,  can  never  latisfy  all  our  delires  ;  for  Rea¬ 
fon  aims  at  abfolute  Totality. 

When  our  defiring  faculty  is  determined  to  action  by  a 
reprefentation  of  the  pleafure  which  the  objedt  excites  in 
us,  it  is  directed  towards  fatisfyingourappetites ;  or,  what 
is  the  fame  thing,  to  our  Happiness.  But,  when  it  is  de¬ 
termined  by  a  reprefentation  of  law's  of  Reafon,  or  a  Itriv¬ 
ing  to  realize  the  mode  in  which  Reafon  adts,  it  is  direct¬ 
ed  to  Virtue.  Every  man  has  therefore  two  great  ends 
to  which  all  his  exertions  and  defires  ultimately  tend  ; 
and  thefe  are  Happinefs  and  Virtue.  Both  thefe  ends  taken 
together  form  the  great  and  complete  objedt  of  all  the  hu¬ 
man  defires,  or  the  highef  good  ;  and  every  man  mult  ne- 
celfarily  delire  both  Virtue  and  Happinefs  as  long  as  he 
retains  the  nature  of  his  mind  and  body. 

The  highell  good  does  not  confill,  as  the  Stoics  affirm,, 
in  mere  Virtue,  nor,  as  the  Epicureans  alfert,  in  mere 
Happinefs  ;  but  in  a  union  of  both,  in  which  Virtue 
must  be  the  cause  of  Happiness  ;  and  which  requires 
that  man,  before  he  Itrives  after  any  particular  let  of 
pleafing  Senfations,  mult  always  refiedt,  firft,  whether  the 
moral  law  permits  him  the  enjoyment  of  them  or  not. 

The  aim  of  the  morally-good  man  is  die  order  of  the 
moral  world  :  he  wills  accordingly,  that  only  he  who  lias- 
made  himfelf  worthy  of  Happinefs  ought  to  partake  of  it. 
But  whoever  makes  his  Happinefs  the  chief  end  of  his  ac¬ 
tions  renders  himfelf  unworthy  of  it.  Happinefs  alone  can 
never  conftitute  the  liighell  good  ;  for  Reafon  cannot  ap¬ 
prove  of  its  polfelfion,  unlefs  he  who  partakes  of  it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  it.  And  Virtue  alone  is  as  little  to  be  confidered 
the  highell  good,  although  it  is  the  only  condition  under 
which  the  participation  of  Happinefs  can  be  approved  by 
Practical  Reafon.  The  highell  good  conflits  in  Virtue 
being  the  caufe  of  Happinels. 
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The  chief  part  of  the  higheft  good,  Virtue  neceflarily 
prefuppofes  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  for  that  which 
cannot  be  attained  in  this  life,  and  which  Reafon  neverthe- 
lefs  allures  us  muft  be  accomplifhed,  can  only  be  effected 
by  the  continuance  of  our  exifcence  after  this  life.  Thus 
Reafon  forces  us  into  a  firm  Belief  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  The  l'econd  part  of  the  higheft  good  which  con  lilts 
in  a  proportionate  happinefs  being  the  confequence  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  can  only  be  realized  upon  the  necelfary  prefuppofition 
of  the  Exiltence  of  God  ;  and  here  likewife  our  Reafon 
compels  us  to  believe  moil  firmly  in  the  exiltence  of  a  di¬ 
vine  and  intelligent  Author  of  Nature,  in  order  that  the 
grand  aim  of  all  our  exertions  may  be  fully  realized. 

Thus  the  Belief  in  God  and  Immortality  is  not  iuperfti- 
tion,  but  entirely  conftitutes  Religion,  under  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  it  relts  upon  a  morally-good  difpofition,  and  the 
Hate  of  mind  of  the  virtuous  man,  who  can  never  lofe 
fight  of  the  aim  of  the  order  of  the  moral  world.  This 
belief  fortifies  the  mind  that  is  dilgufted  by  the  afpeft  of 
nature,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  idea  of  the  order 
ofa  moral  world.  Animated  by  this  only  true  Religion,  the 
virtuous  man  hopes  to  attain  finally  the  great  end  of  all  his 
exertions,  in  the  world  to  come. 

Man,  as  a  moral  being,  is  the  final  end  and  fcope  of  cre¬ 
ation.  The  virtuous  man  confiders  himfelf,  in  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  the  moral  law,  as  a  being  independent  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  belonging  to  another  order  of  things,  namely, 
to  the  moral  world.  This  ftation  gives  liability  to  the 
thought  of  an  Intelligent  Caufe  of  the  World,  who  will 
difpenfe  happinefs  according  as  it  is  deferved  ;  and  juftifies 
man  in  thinking  himfelf  as  the  ultimate  end  of  the  crea¬ 
tion.  But  whoever  allows  himfelf  to  be  governed  by  his 
inclination  gives  up  all  claim  to  be  an  end  in  itfelf,  be- 
caule  he  ufes  himfelf  as  a  mean  even  for  the  gratification 
of  his  pafilons,  and  thus  employs  Reafon  as  a  Servant 
to  Senfe  ;  he  therefore  is  a  Have,  and  not  free  ;  confequent- 
ly  forfeits  his  claim  to  be  the  Scope  of  Creation. 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
ultimate  end  of “ Transcendental  Philosophy”  is  to 
eftablilh  a  perfeR  Syjlm  of  Morals,  that  lhall  be  fully  ade¬ 
quate  to  all  the  demands  of  found  Reafon,  and  bring  as 
powerful  a  convidlion  to  the  Mind  of  its  truth  and  genu- 
menefs  as  any  theoretical  truth  ever  can  do;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  will  be  quite  as  abfurd  to  doubt  the  pofi- 
tion  of  Practical  Reafon,  that  all  Rational  Beings  are  per¬ 
fectly  independent  of  every  determination  of  Nature,  as  to  doubt 
of  tiie  pofition  that  every  circle  has  a  centre. 

The  moral  law  is  taken  from  the  original  ufe  of  Practi¬ 
cal  Reafon  in  the  Category  Moral  Liberty,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  laws  of  nature  are  taken  from  the  original  ufe 
of  Underftanding  in  the  twelve  Categories.  Thus,  the  mo- 

Tht  whole  Faculties  of  the  Mind. 

Power  of  Knowledge, 

Senfe  of  Pleafure  and  Difpleafure, 

Faculty  of  Defiring. 
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tive  which  determines  a  Rational  Being  to  action  in  a  mo¬ 
ral  point  of  view,  is  not  any  of  the  determining  caufes  of 
nature  ;  for  it  does  not  arife  from  Man  confidered  as  a  phe¬ 
nomenon,  but  from  Man  confidered  as  a  noumenon  ;  that 
is,  as  a  thing  in  itfelf,  confequently  free  from  Time  and' 
Space  ;  ( for  the  Phenomena  alone  inhabit  time  and  Jpace,  not 
the  Things  in  themfelves.)  This  Motive  arifes  from  his  pure 
praClical  Reafon,  and  is  a  reverence  for  the  law  of  which  he 
is  the  author,  and  which  he  is  only  on  that  account  bound 
to  obey.  But,  fi nee  practical  Reafon  has  the  power  to  de¬ 
termine  us  to  aCtion,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  the  Will. 
Therefore,  when  Free  Will  determines  us  to  aCtion,  if  its 
motive  be  morally  good,  it  mult  be  taken  from  Pure  Practi¬ 
cal  Reafon  itfelf;  for  whatever  is  founded  upon  the  uni- 
verfal  Reafon  of  all  mankind  muft  be  abfolutely  good. 

There  can  be  no  more  doubt  of  the  faR  of  the  Moral 
Law,  than  of  the  fall  of  our  own  exiltence;  which  are 
both  equally  lecured  to  us  by  our  confcioufnefs.  Thefe 
laws  always  announce  themfelves  in  our  confcioufnefs  by 
the  term  ought  or  fall.  Every  man  finds  in  his  Reafon 
the  Idea  of  Duty;  and,  when  his  inclinations  tempt  him 
to  difobedience,  he  trembles  at  the  voice  of  Duty ,  which  re¬ 
minds  him  of  the  facrednels  of  the  law  of  his  practical 
Reafon.  He  is  confcious  that,  fliould  all  his  inclinations 
confpire  together  to  induce  hiyn  to  aCt  contrary  to  his 
Duty,  the  mnjelty  of  the  Law,  which  his  own  Reafon  pre- 
lcribes  to  him,  ought  to  outweigh  them  all.  He  is  alfo 
confcious  that  he  has  the  ability  to  put  this  law  in  force  ; 
namely,  to  obey  the  moral  law  under  all  circimiftances ;  and  he 
feels  this  conviction  molt  powerfully  when  he  queltions 
himfelf  thus :  What  is  that  in  me  that  enables  me  to  l’a- 
crifice  the  moll  intimate  allurements  of  my  inltincts  to  a 
law  that  promifes  me  no  advantage  as  an  equivalent,  and 
threatens  no  lofs  by  its  tranfgrellion  ;  a  law  which,  the 
more  friElly  it  commands,  and  the  lefs  it  offers  as  a  reward,  the 
more  fincerely  do  I  reverence  it  ? 

The  reflection  that  i’uch  a  Law  actually  exilts  in  our 
Reafon  penetrates  deep  into  the  foul;  and,  while  it  afto- 
niflies  us  by  the  greatnefsand  fublimity  of  our  moral  pre- 
difpolitions,  cannot  fail  to  make  us  morally  better.  What 
can  equal  the  magnitude  of  the  thought,  that  at  this  pre- 
fent  moment  of  our  exiltence  we  are  actually  members  of 
the  moral  world,  the  only  laws  of  which  are  the  immuta¬ 
ble  laws  of  Reafon  !  It  is  indeed  true,  that  we  only  be¬ 
long  to  this  order  of  things,  conformably  to  the  highell 
deftination  of  our  Reafon,  when  we  carefully  conduCt  our- 
felves  according  to  the  Moral  Law,  as  if  it  were  the  univer- 
fal  Law  of  Nature. 

The  following  Table  will  ferve  to  give  a  view  of  the 
Territory  of  Tranfcendental  Philofophy  : 


Power  of  Knowledge, 
Underltanding, 
Judgment, 
Reafon. 


Principles  a  priori. 
Legality, 

Conformity-to-end, 

Scope. 


Application  te 
Nature, 
Art, 
Liberty. 


The  divifion  of  Philofophy  into  the  Three  Sciences  of  Phyfics,  Ethics,  and  Logic,  is  illuftrated  by  the  following 
Table,  and  the  roots  from  which  they  lpring  clearly  pointed  out. 


TABLE. 


i.  Physics 
arife  from 

UNDERSTANDING, 

which  gives 
the 

Laws  of  Nature, 
according  to  which 
every  thing  happens. 

r~ - -A - 1 

Empirical  Part.  [Pure  or  Rational  Part. 
Natural  Philofophy.)  Metaphyfics  of  Nature. 


2.  Logic 
arifes  from 

JUDGMENT, 

which  gives 
the 

Formal  Laws  of  Thinking 
a  priori , 
or  a 
Canon 
for 

Understanding 
and  Reason. 


3.  Ethics 
arife  from 
REASON, 
which  gives 
the 

Laws  of  Liberty, 
according  to  which 
every  thing  ought  to  happen. 

A 


Empirical  Part.lPure  or  Rational  Part. 
Practical  Anthropology. |Metaphyfics  of  Morals. 

Conclusion. 
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Conclusion. 

Having  feen  that  the  higheft  point  to  which  “  Tran¬ 
scendental  Philosophy”  leads  is  the  eftabliftiment  ot  a 
perfect  Syftem  of  Morals  upon  the  immutable  bafis  of  Pure 
Practical  Reafon,  it  can  no  longer  be  a  queftion  why  we 
fhould  engage  in  “fuck  abjlrufe  J 'peculations  for  it  were 
better  to  alk  why  we  lhould  ftudy  any  thing  at  all.  Man 
cannot  be  indifferent  with  refpefttohis  moral  nature;  tor, 
if  he  confiders  this  as  unworthy  his  attention,  lie  relin- 
quifhes  at  once  all  claim  to  the  proud  diftinCtion  of  a 
Rational  Being,  and  reduces  himfelf  to  a  level  with  the 
brutes  who  are  governed  by  mere  inftinft.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  a  reproach  to  Metaphysics,  and  to  the  Philofo- 
piiy  of  the  Human  Mind,  that  it  has  always  made  large 
promifes,  which  have  as  uniformly  ended  in  abfolute  no- 
thingnefs.  This  reproach  was  not  only  perfectly  juft,  but 
it  could  not  be  otherwife  ;  for  how  could  a  folid  luper- 
Jtrufture  be  railed  upon  a  vifionary  bale?  Metaphyfics 
had  not  one  principle  to  boaft  of,  that  was  not  involved  in 
a  cloud  of  fophiftry  ;  the  refult  of  courfe  could  be  nothing 
elte  but  jargon.  No  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind 
could  in  a  clear  manner  point  out  the  difference  between 
the  three  primitive  faculties.  Though  every  body  felt 
confcious  that  Man  is  endowed  with  Reafon,  and  thus 
diitinguilhed  from  the  Brutes,  yet  no  philofophy  could 
explain  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner  wherein  this  diftinClion  con- 
fifted,  or  even  define  thofe  ljeceflary  forms  ot  the  mind  Time 
and  Space.  The  greateft  efforts  always  terminated  in  dis¬ 
appointed  hope  and  confcious  uncertainty.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  “  Natural  Philofophy”  became  the  fa¬ 
vourite  ftudy,  becaufe  it  teemed  to  produce  a  fatisfaClion 
in  its  refults,  which  were  acknowledged  by  the  teftimony 
of  the  Senfes.  The  cultivation  of  this  l'cience  feemed  to 
improve  the  happinefs  ot  the  individual,  and  to  bring  na¬ 
ture  itfelf  under  the  command  of  man,  by  the  aftoniihing 
difcoveries  in  Aftronomy,  Chemiftry,  Mechanics,  Naviga¬ 
tion,  See.  Hence  Metaphyfics  were  not  only  neglected, 
but  abfolutely  difearded  ;  and  whoever  occupied  himfelf 
with  the  contemplation  of  objects  inacceflible  to  the  fenfes 
was  branded  with  the  approbrious  name  of  a  Mctaphyjician . 
Such  has  been  the  ftate  of  Metaphyfics  from  the  time  of 
Plato  and  Ariftotle,  dowm  to  that  of  the  immortal  Kant. 
It  was  referved  for  that  great  luminary  of  the  1 8th  century 
not  only  to  correct  the  errors  of  his  predeceffors,  but  actu¬ 
ally  to  found  a  philofophy  upon  principles  not  in  the 
leaft  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Mathematics,  for  the  jultnefs 
of  their  deduction  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  immu¬ 
table  truth.  Kant’s  philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind  can 
boaft  with  truth  that  it  contains  the  precife  number  and 
Equalities  of  all  the  elements  of  the  Mind,  and  may  defy 
future  ages  either  to  add  or  take  away  one  without  the 
coiifequent  deitruCtion  of  the  whole  It  might  juft 
as  well  be  expeCted  that  hereafter  men  fhould  be  able  to 
compofe  a  triangle  with  only  two  ltraight  lines,  or  that 
four  ltraight  lines  fnould  be  required  for  that  purpofe. 
Time  can  never  change  the  nature  of  a  triangle ;  it  was  as 
perfeCt  two  thoufand  years  ago  as  at  the  prefent  day. 
Time  will  never  be  able  to  add  a  thirteenth  Category  to 
the  Human  Mind,  nor  ever  prove  that  eleven  only  are  re- 
-quifite.  The  faculty  of  Underltanding  confifts  of  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  twelve  Categories,  and  Truth  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  Truth.  Thefe  immenl'e  difcoveries  have 
not  only  for  ever  fet  at  reft  all  the  fophiftical  arguments 
of  Speculative  Reafon,  by  limiting  each  faculty  of  the 
Human  Mind  to  its  own  proper  field  ;  but  they  have  ac¬ 
tually  led  to  refults  far  exceeding  any  thing  that  could  at 
the  firit  view  have  been  expeCted  from  them.  For,  by  an 
accurate  analyfis  of  Reafon,  we  have  obtained  a  firm,  im¬ 
mutable,  and  pure,  bafe,  whereon  to  raife  the  fuperltruc- 
ture  of  a  Perfect  Moral  Syftem,  and  that  fo  entrenched  as 
to  bid  defiance  fon  ever  to  the  attacks  of  fophiftry. 

All  the  boafted  powers  that  man  has  gained  by  the  im¬ 
provements  in  modern  Phyfics  muft  indeed  fnrink  before 
that  vaji  pouter  which  he  has  derived  from  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  modern  Metaphyfics. — The  point  which  Archi- 
-tnedes  required  to  fix  his  lever  upon,  in  order  to  move  the 
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world,  the  immortal  Kant  has  actually  difeovered.  This 
point  is  Pure  Practical  Reason,  which  lifts  Man  out 
of  the  Sphere  of  Nature,  that  is,  out  of  Time  and  Space, 
and  connects  him  as  a  Rational  Being  to  the  moral 
world.  We  now  find  ourfelves  therefore  polieHed  of  a 
power  before  which  all  nature  fhrinks,  and  by  which 
alone  we  can  obtain  the  dominion  over  ourfelves. 

All  former  Metaphyfics  muft  now  for  ever  difappear, 
and  be  remembered  only  as  having  led  to  the  prefent ; 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Syftem  of  Vortices  is  now  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  Newton’s  immutable  law  of  gravitation  occu¬ 
pies  its  place;  in  the  fame  manner  as  Tycho’s  Aftronomy, 
now  funk  in  oblivion,  gave  way  to  the  mafs  of  Truth 
concentrated  in  the  Copernican  Syftem  ;  or  as  the  pueriie 
efforts  of  the  ancient  chemifts  fhrinlc  when  compared  with 
the  Herculean  ftrides  of  the  moderns.  Thus  muft  all  former 
attempts  in  Metaphyfics  bow  to  the  Modern  invention  of 
“Transcendental  Philosophy.”  Nor  can  time  add 
any  thing  to  the  conviction  of  its  Truth-,  for  no  time  can 
make  truth  more  true. — Twice  two  has  always  been  four, 
and  will  for  ever  remain  four. 

If  it  has  hitherto  been  afked  in  derifion,  What  has  the 
Philojophy  of  the  Human  Mind  ever  effected  ?  May  we  not 
now  exclaim  with  the  greateft  confidence.  What  is  there  not. 
reafon  to  expefl  from  fo  fublime  a  Jludy,Jince  the  happy  difeovery 
of  its  genuine  elements ! 

Should  the  fketch  of  Critical  Philofophy  here  given  be 
fortunate  enough  to  awaken  the  curiolity  and  direct  the 
attention  of  thofe  who  take  delight  in  fuch  ftudies  to  the 
invaluable  works  of  Kant,  the  end  for  which  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  will  be  fully  anlwered.  If  however  it  fhould  entirely 
fail  of  accomplilhing  this  object,  it  ltill  may  be  confidered 
as  a  tribute  of  the  molt  fincere  refpeCt  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  and  excellent  founder  of  this  vaft  and  profound 
fyftem,  the  ever-to-be-revered  Immanuel  Kant. 

No.  68,  St.  James’s-llreet,  Thomas  Wirgman. 

London. Jan.  23,  1812. 

For  further  information  relative  to  the  Critical  Philo¬ 
fophy  the  reader  may  confult,  Kantii  Opera  ad  Philolo- 
phiam  Criticam,  Lat.  vertit  Fred.  Gott.  Born.  Lipfire, 
1796.  Critics:  Rationis  Puras  Expofitio  Syftematica.  C. 
F.  A.  Schmidt-Phifeldek.  Hafnite,  1796.  The  Principles 
of  Critical  Philofophy,  by  James  Sigifmund  Beck,  (Englifh 
Tranf.)  1797;  London,  Johnfon  and  Richardlon  ;  Ham¬ 
burgh,  B.  G.  Hoffmann.  Effays  and  Treatifes,  (Englifh 
Tranf.)  1798;  London,  W.  Richardlon.  The  Metaphy¬ 
fics  of  Morals,  vol.  i.  Elements  of  Law,  vol.  ii.  Elements 
of  Ethics,  (Englifh  Tranf.)  1799,  London.  F.  A.  Nitfch’s 
General  and  Introductory  View  of  Profeifor  Kant’s  Prin¬ 
ciples  concerning  Man,  the  World,  and  the  Deity,  See. 
1796;  Downs,  Strand,  London.  Dr.  Willich’s  Elements 
of  the  Critical  Philofophy,  1798  ;  Loud.  Longman. 
Charles  Villers’s  Philofopliie  de  Kant,  1801 ;  Metz,  Col- 
lignon;  Lond.  Deboffe.  H.  P.  Imhoff’s  Obfervations  fur 
le  Sentiment  du  Beau  et  du  Sublime,  traduit  de  l’Aliemand 
de  Kant. 

We  hope  to  be  enabled  to  give  our  fpeculative  readers 
more  interefting  matter  refulting  from  the  difcoveries  of 
Kant,  under  the  various  articles  of  Logic,  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy,  Metaphysics,  Sec.  & c. 

KANT,  in  geography.  See  Canth,  vol.  iii. 

KAN'TERA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis  :  fourteen  miles  north  of  Tunis. 

KAN'TO,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  s 
140  miles  weft  of  Meaco. 

KAN'TOR,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Gambia,  with  a  capital  of  the  fame  name. 

KANTURK',  a  market  and  polt  town  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  province  of  Munfter,  Ireland,  fltuated  on  the 
river  Dalua  :  125  miles  fouth-weft  from  Dublin,  and  4, 
fouth-eaft  from  Newmarket. 

KAN'TREF,  f.  [from  the  Brit.]  The  divifion  of  a 
county;  a  hundred  in  Wales.  Scott. 

KANWA'RAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Gurrah  :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Mahur. 

KA'O,  one  of  the  Friendly  Hands,  in  the  South  Pa- 
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cific  Ocean,  called  alfo  Aghao  or  Orghao,  and  Kaybay. 
Lat.  ig.  42.  S,  Ion.  184.  58.  E. 

KA'O-C'HAN',  a  imall  illand  in  the  Chinefe  Sea,  and 
the  mod  wefterly  of  thofe  called  Mi-a-tau:  eighteen  miles 
north-weft  of  Teng-tcheou. 

KA'O-LIN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chen-fi  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Yao. 

K.A'0-LIN',  f.  The  name  of  an  earth  which  is  ufed  as 
one  of  the  two  ingredients  in  oriental  porcelain.  Some 
of  this  earth  was  brought  from  China,  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Reaumur.  He  found  that  it  was  perfectly  infufible 
by  fire,  and  believed  that  it  was  a  talky  earth  ;  but  Mr. 
Macquer  obferves,  that  it  is  more  probably  of  an  argil¬ 
laceous  nature,  from  its  forming  a  tenacious  pafte  with 
the  other  ingredient,  called  petuntfe,  which  has  no  tenacity. 
Mr.  Bomare  fays,  that,  by  analyzing  fome  Chinefe  kao¬ 
lin,  he  found  it  was  a  compound  earth  ;  confiding  of  clay, 
to  which  it  owed  its  tenacity  ;  of  calcareous  earth,  which 
gave  it  a  mealy  appearance;  of  fparkling  cryftals  of  mica; 
and  of  finall  gravel,  or  particles  of  quartz  cryftals.  He 
Jays,  that  he  has  found  a  fimilar  earth  upon  a  ltratum  of 
granite,  and  conjectures  that  it  may  be  a  decompofed  gra¬ 
nite.  This  conjecture  is  the  more  probable,  as  kao-lins 
are  frequently  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granites. 
See  Porcelain. 

KAO'-MING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-tong  :  feventeen  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Tchao-king. 

KA'O-PING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chan-fi  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Loun- 
gan. 

K.V0-TCHE0U7,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-tong,  fituated  on  a  river,  about 
thirty-fix  miles  from  the  fea.  The  tide  flows  and  ebbs  as 
far  as  this  town,  fo  that  the  Chinefe  barks  go  up  to  it  ; 
the  country  is  very  fruitful.  This  city  has  within  its  dif- 
triff  one  city  of  the  fecond  order,  and  five  of  the  third. 
This  diftriff  is  furrounded  on  one  fide  by  the  fea,  and  on 
the  other  by  mountains;  there  are  a  great  number  of  pea¬ 
cocks,  and  feveral  forts  of  birds  of  prey.  There  is  alfo  a 
kind  of  ftone  like  marble,  which  naturally  reprefents  the 
fall  of  water  from  the  mountains,  and  landfcapes  ;  they 
cut  it  in  leaves,  and  make  tables  and  other  curious  houfe- 
hold  goods  of  it.  There  is  a  kind  of  cray-fifli,  like  the 
common  fort;  but,  when  they  are  out  of  the  water,  they 
petrify,  without  lofing  their  natural  form  ;  the  Chinefe 
phyficians  ufe  them  for  a  remedy  2gainft  fevers:  1130 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  21.  40.  N.  Ion. 
a  10.  4.  E. 

KA'O-TCHING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Ho-nan,  on  the  river  Ho-ang;  twenty- 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Koue-te. 

K  A'O-TCHUEN',  a  town  of  Corea:  104  miles  north- 
gaft  of  King-ki-tao. 

KA'O-YEOU',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-nan:  460  miles  fouth-fouth-ealt  of 
Peking.  Lat.  32.  48.  N.  Ion.  1 18.  56.  E. 

KA'PA-MA'VA.  See  Anacardium. 

KAPACKOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev  :  four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Bialacerkiew. 

KA'PAR,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Samland  :  ten  miles 
■weft  of  Konigfberg. 

KAPAW',  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  near  the 
call  coaft:  100  miles  caft-fouth-eaft  of  Negara. 

KAPEL'LENDORF,  or  Capel'lendorf,  a  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Weimar:  fix  miles  eaft 
of  Weimar. 

KAP'FENBERGEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  : 
two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Pruck. 

KAP'FENSTEIN,  a  tovra  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria:  ten 
miles  north  of  Rackelberg. 

KA'PI,/  A  term  in  the  eaftern  countries  for  gate. 
Thus  the  chief  gate  of  the  palace  of  the  emperor  of  Per- 
fia  is  called  Alla  Kapi,  the  Gate  of  God.  Hence  alfo,  the 
officer  who  has  the  command  of  the  grand  feignior’s  pa¬ 
lace-gates  is  called  capighi  bachi . 
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KAPTLA,  a  very  eminent  literary  character  among 
the  Hindoos,  and  founder  of  one  of  their  philofophical 
fchools,  having  many  tenets  in  common  with  the  theories 
introduced  to  Europe  by  Pythagoras,  efpecially  that  of  the 
unlawfulnefs  of  flaying  animals  to  eat,  under  pretence  of 
a  facrifice;  as  leemed  to  have  been  very  extenfively  prac- 
tifed  in  India.  This  benevolent  doftrine  became  fo  approved, 
that  the  grateful  Hindoos  have  deified  Kapila;  affirming 
that  he  was  an  incarnation  of  the  god  Vifhnu,  under  the 
name  of  Vafudcva,  as  Kapila  is  called  in  their  facred  ro¬ 
mances,  the  Puranas.  His  theory  is  named  Sankya,  which 
feems  a  modification  of  that  called  Mimanfa,  which  corre- 
fponds  with  the  Platonic.  Moor's  Hindoo  Pantheon. 

KAP'LANIK,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mace¬ 
donia  :  fixty  miles  north-eaft  of  Akrida. 

KAP'NIK  BANYA.  See  Nagy  Banja. 

KAP'LITZ,  a  town  of  Boherna,  in  Bechin:  nine  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Crumau. 

KA'POS,  a  town  of  Hungary:  twelve  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Szeregnye. 

KA'POS,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the  Da- 
nube  fix  miles  from  Mohacs. 

KAPOSVAR',  a  town  and  caftle  of  Hungary.  This 
place  was  formerly  very  ftrong,  but  has  been  feveral  times 
taken  by  the  Turks,  as  in  1555,  in  1664,  and  in  1686. 
It  is  now  much  reduced :  twelve  miles  welt  of  Altenburg. 
Lat.  46.  30.  N.  Ion.  17.  51.  E. 

KAP'PA-KELEN'GU.  See  Convolvulus  batatas. 

KAP'PAS,  a  town  of  Louifiania,  on  the  Miflilfippi  ; 
130  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  New  Madrid.  Lat.  34.  36. 
N.  Ion.  91.  W. 

KAP'PAS  (Old),  a  town  of  North  America,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Miflilfippi,  near  which  place  Ferdinand  de 
Soto  firft  difcovered  the  Miflilfippi  in  1541.  Lat.  34.  12. 
N.  Ion  91.  12.  W. 

KAP'RIAN,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Molda- 
via  :  fixty  miles  eaft  of  Jalfi. 

KAPS'BERGER  (Johannes  Hieronimus),  a  German 
of  noble  birth,  celebrated  by  Kircher  (Mufurgia),  for  the 
number  and  variety  of  his  compofitions,  and  for  his  ex- 
cjuiiite  fkill  in  performing  upon  almoft  every  fpecies  of 
inftrument ;  but  more  particularly  on  the  theorbo  lute, 
which  feems  to  have  been  a  new  invention  in  the  37th 
century.  The  author’s  name  has  not  been  recorded ; 
but  it  is  faid  to  have  been  of  Neapolitan  conftruftion. 
The  difference  between  the  common  lute  and  theorbo, 
was  in  the  latter  having  two  necks,  and  thence  called  in 
Latin  ciihara  bijnga. 

KAPS'DORF,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  twenty-fix  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Caflovia,  and  fixty  weft-north-weft  of 
Ungvar. 

KAP'TERO,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  near  the 
eaft  coaft,  about  eight  miles  long, and  two  broad  :  two  miles 
weft  of  Wafa. 

KAPT'SCHAK,  a  large  and  vvell-compa£led  ftate, 
which  Banty,  the  kinfinan  of  the  great  Jengis  Khan, 
founded,  about  the  year  1240,  fell,  in  the  year  1441,  into 
four  khanates,  viz.  Kazan,  Aftracan,  Kaptfchak,  and  the 
Krim.  The  firft  of  thefe  were,  fomewhat  more  than  one 
hundred  years  afterwards,  conquered  by  the  Ruffians 
but  the  fourth  of  thele  ftates  preferved  its  independence 
above  230  years  longer.  At  prelent,  however,  they  alto¬ 
gether  form  a  part  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  The  khanate 
of  Kaptfchak,  which  from  the  time  of  its  feparation  in 
1441,  has  had  its  principal  feat  in  the  plain,  which  is  now 
called  the  Aftracan- lleppe,  fell  firft.  So  long  ago  as  the 
year  1506  it  loft  its  lart  khan,  and  was  divided  among 
the  fovereigns  of  Kazan,  Aftracan,  and  the  Krim  ;  on 
which,  at  length,  it  came  to  Rulfia  by  the  conqueft  of  the 
two  former  ftates.  Thefe  repeated  fubjugations  had  re¬ 
duced  the  Kaptfchak  Tartars,  to  an  inlignificant  refidue, 
which,  now  removed  from  its  ancient  homeftead,  dwells 
among  the  Bafchkirs  and  Kirghifes,  though  ftill  retaining 
its  appellation,  and  the  memory  of  its  origin. 

KAPUSTINIEC'Z,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Braclaw  :  eighty  miles  north-weft  of  Braclaw. 

3  KAPUS’TINOI* 
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KAPUS'TINOI,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Kiev  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Czyrkafy. 

KAR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  :  256 
miles  north  of  Ifpahan. 

KA'RA,  a  river  of  Rulfia,  which  runs  into  the  Karlkoi 
Sea  at  Karlkoi. 

KA'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  fixty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Gogo. 

KA'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar:  eight  miles 
north  of  Chanda. 

KA'RA  A'GATZ,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Romania  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Adrianople. 

KA'RA-BA'GAR,  a  town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 
tolia  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth  of  Milets. 

KARABA'GH,  i.  e.  the  Black  Garden,  a  moun¬ 
tainous  province  of  the  principality  of  Georgia,  fouth  of 
the  river  Aras. 

KAR'ABAS,  a  mountain  of  Grand  Bukharia :  fifty 
miles  north-weft  of  Samarcand. 

KAR'ABAS,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
feventy  miles  fouth-foutli-weft  of  Hamadan. 

KARABA'SAR,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Tauris :  thirty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Bacca  Serai. 

KARABAZA'RI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 
tolia:  twenty  miles  weft  of  Kiangari. 

KAR  ABEI'SHEH,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Mazanderan,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea :  fixty 
miles  eaft  of  Fehrabad. 

KARABI'GNAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Ca- 
ramania  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Akferai. 

KARABIOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia;  twelve 
miles  north  of  Kaminiec. 

KAR  ABO' A,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia : 
twenty-four  miles  weft  of  Artaki. 

KARABO'GAS,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Cafpian 
Sea  ;  forty  miles  long,  and  twenty-five  broad  ;  the  water 
from  which  is  exceeding  bitter.  Lat.  41.  45.  N.  Ion.  54. 

44.  E. 

KARABOULA'KT,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Ge¬ 
orgia,  in  the  province  of  Carduel :  forty-five  miles  fouth 
of  Gori. 

KARABU'NAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Ca- 
ramania  :  forty  miles  eaft  of  Cogni. 

KARABU'RUN,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Natolia. 
Lat.  38.44.  N.  Ion.  26.  15.  E. 

KA'RAC,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petraea,  on  the  river  Safia: 
ninety  miles  fouth  of  Jerufalem.  Lat.  30.  44.  N.  Ion.  35. 

45.  E. 

KARACAL',  or  Caracal'la,  a  town  of  Walachia  : 
fixty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Buchareft,  and  twelve  north- 
north-weft  of  Nicopoli. 

KARACAR',  a  village  of  Arabia,  in  which  is  a  fpring 
of  frefh  water,  in  the  province  of  Nedsjed  :  150  miles 
north-eaft  of  Hajar. 

KARACUZ',  a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia  :  twenty-two 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Erivan. 

KARADE'RA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Diarbekir :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Merdin. 

KARADGEH'  SU,  a  river  of  Afia,  which  runs  into 
the  Tigris  at  Diarbekir. 

KAR  A'DGIA  DAG'KI,  a  mountain  of  Afiatic  Tur¬ 
key,  fouth  of  Diarbekir. 

KARADJEH'LAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Na¬ 
tolia  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Caftamena. 

KARADJUK',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia: 
twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Degnizlu. 

KARA'DRO,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Carama- 
nia  :  fifty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  Selefke. 

KARADSHE'LAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia  :  forty  miles  north  of  Angara. 

KARADjEVIRAN',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia  :  thirty-two  miles  north- weft  of  Kiangari. 

KARAEVIAN',  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government 
of  Perm  :  Jlxty-faur  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Ekateri- 
aograd. 
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KARAGAN',  a  mountain  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak  :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Sultania. 

KARAGIN'SKOI,  an  iiland  in  the  north  Pacific,  near 
the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Kamtfchatka,  about  eighty  miles 
in  circumference.  Lat.  59.  o.  N.  Ion.  162.  14.  E. 

KARAGO'DE,  a  town  of  the  ifiand  of  Ceylon  :  eighty- 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Candi. 

KARAGOL',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  Euphrates :  eighteen  miles  eaft 
of  Naufa. 

KARAGOL',  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia,  on  a  lake  *. 
twenty-four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bukharia. 

KA'RAH,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Nedf- 
jed  :  300  miles  eaft  of  Mecca. 

KARAHAU'M,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  thirteen  miles 
north-weft  of  Toree. 

KARABIS'SAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara  ■ 
mania  :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Yurcup. 

KARAHIS'SAR.  See  Aphiom  Kara-Hissar,  vol.  i. 

KA'RAHO'TUN,  a  town  of  T.Trtary,  in  the  country 
of  the  Monguls  :  120  miles  north-weft  of  Peking.  Lat. 
48.  16.  N.  Ion.  121.  53. E. 

KARAJIN',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw,  near  the  Bog:  fifty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Braclaw. 

KARAI'S,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sa- 
volax  :  thirty-five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Nyfiot. 

KAR'AITES.  See  Caraites,  vol.  iii.  p.  785. 

KARAKA'JI,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Georgia, 
in  the  province  of  Kaket :  eighty  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Teflis. 

KARKAKOO'A  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Owyhee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Illands.  Lat.  19.  28.  N. 
Ion.  204.  E. 

KARAKAL'PAKS,  a  tribe  of  Tartars  fettled  in  Ruf- 
fia,  who  called  theinfelves  Kara-Kiptfchaks,  and  inhabit 
the  diftrifts  on  the  Syr  Darya,  a  confiderable  river  fpring- 
ing  from  the  lake  Aral.  They  divide  themfelves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  pofition,  into  the  upper  and  the  nether  horde. 
Previous  to  the  origin  of  the  Kazanian  khanate,  they  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Volga  ;  where,  prefled  by  the  Nogays,  they 
marched  like  the  Chivinfes,  not  as  other  nations  did,  to 
the  weft,  but  back  towards  the  eaft,  into  their  prelent  feats. 
About  the  year  1742,  the  nether  horde,  then  confilling  of 
30,000  Kibitkas,  implored  the  Ruffian  protection  ;  but 
the  Kirghifes,  againft  whom  they  were  defirous  of  fecur- 
ing  themfelves,  took  fuch  fanguinary  vengeance,  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  was  exterminated,  and  thofe  who 
remained  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  upper  horde. 
Tooke's  Rujf.  Emp. 

KARAKAN',  a  town  of  Curdiftan  :  ten  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Betlis. 

KARAKE'CHIS,  a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia  :  forty- 
eight  miles  north-ealt  of  Erivan. 

KARAKER'MAN,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bulgaria:  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Xfmaii. 
Lat.  44.  45.  N.  loti.  29.  58.  E. 

KARAKI'TA,  a  fmall  ifiand,  in  the  Eaft-Indian  Sea, 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Ternate.  Lat.  3.  6.  N.  Ion  125. 
24.  E. 

KARAKUM',  orthe  Black  Sand,  the  name  of  a  great 
deleft,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Khoralan 
and  modern  Perfia. 

KARAKU'RODY,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Schirvan  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  ScamaChie. 

KARALAN'SKA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Tungulka  :  feventy-two  miles 
north-weft  of  Ilimlk. 

KARALEIJAN'QO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Kaarta, 
Lat.  14.  20.  N.  Ion.  6.  20.  W. 

KARALUKA'LA,  a  town  of  Turkifh  Armenia,  in 
the  government  of  Erzerum  :  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Erzerum. 

KAEAMAN',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul¬ 
garia  :  forty-four  miles  north-north-weft  of  Ternova,  and. 
thirty-five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Nicopoli. 

KARAMEISCHE'VO,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go  ¬ 
vernment  of  Tver  ;  feventy-two  miles  north  of  Tver. 

KARAMIT'a 
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KARAMIT',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Natolia  :  thirty  miles  eaft-fouth-eafi  of  Maori, 
and  thirty-three  weft- fouth- weft  of  Satalia. 

KARAMU'SAL,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Nato¬ 
lia,  on  a  bay  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  :  thirty-fix  miles 
north-  north-eaft  of  Burfa. 

KA'RAN,  a  town  of  -Africa,  in  Benin,  where  there  is 
a  manufacture  of  tine  cloth. 

KARANGU'TAH,  a  mountain  of  Little  Bukliaria  : 
feventy  miles  fouth-weft  of  Aotum. 

K  AR  ANiKAL'L  \,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Kaarta  ;  ten  miles  weft  of  Kernmoo. 

KARANSE'BES,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Temis  : 
thirty-eight  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Temifwar,  and  thirty- 
eight  north  of  Orlova. 

KARASBAG',  a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia:  174  miles 
eaft-lbuth-eaft  of  Erivan. 

KARASIT'ZA,  a  river  of  Sclavonia,  which  runs  into 
the  Drave  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Ezfek. 

KA'RASM.  See  Charasm,  vol.  iv. 

KARASU',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  : 
100  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Yurcup. 

KARASU',  or  Karansu',  a  river  of  Perlla,  wdiich 
lifes  in  the  north-weft  part  of  the  province  of  Irak,  and 
runs  into  the  Tigris  near  Balforah.  In  the  latter  part  of 
its  courfe  it  is  fcmetlmes  called  Khorrenabad,  or  Kurre- 
tnabad.  It  was  anciently  called  Eulaus  and  Choafpes. 

KARASU',  or  Kor'emoz,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
Which  riles  near  Kafarieh,  in  Caramania,  and  runs  into  the 
Euphrates  near  Ilija. 

KARASU',  or  Mes'to,  a  river  of  European  Turkey, 
which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Egean  Sea  ten  miles  eaft  of 
Cavaia,  ill  the  province  of  Romania. 

KARASU'  AVO'GLI,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Aderbeitzan  :  fix  miles  north- weft  of  Tabris. 

KARASU'  BASAR',  a  town  of  Ruffian  Tartary,  in 
the  interior  of  the  Crimea,  feated  in  a  low  plain.  The 
following  account  of  it  is  given  by  Pallas,  who  vifited  this 
quarter  in  the  year  1794.  “On  account  of  the  adjacent 
cretaceous  mountains,  the  place  is  exceffively  hot  in  the 
fummer;  as,  on  the  contrary,  during  the  winter,  and  af¬ 
ter  heavy  rains,  it  is  filthy  beyond  defcription ;  the  latter 
inconvenience  is  farther  increafed  by  the  confluence  of 
feveral  rivulets,  and  of  the  canals  conducted  through  the 
town,  for  the  purpofe  of  irrigation.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  circumftances,  and  the  great  want  of  potable  water, 
the  inhabitants  of  Karafu  Baiar  are  not,  in  any  remark¬ 
able  degree,  expofed  to  difeafes ;  though  we  obferved 
among  them  few  perfons  of  a  healthy  complexion.  The 
ftreets,  like  thofe  in  all  Tartar  towns,  are  narrow,  irregu¬ 
larly  built,  and  moftly  lined  with  the  walls  of  enclofed 
premifes.  Some  tolerable  dwelling- houfes,  the  large  mer¬ 
cantile  halls  raifed  with  ftone,  and  the  metlhets,  together 
with  their  turrets,  contribute  to  give  a  refpedtable  appear¬ 
ance  to  this  city  ;  which  exhibits  the  moil  advantageous 
view  on  defcending  towards  it  by  the  fouthern  road,  down 
the  mountains  along  the  banks  of  the  Tunas.  Karafu  Ba¬ 
far  contains  twenty-three  Tartar  metlhets ;  three  churches, 
one  of  which  belongs  to  the  Armenian  catholics;  and  a 
fynagogue.  There  are 'farther,  in  this  place,  twenty-three 
khans,  or  mercantile  halls,  of  various  fizes ;  three  hundred 
and  ten  booths  or  (hops;  twenty-three  coffee-rooms;  and 
rune  hundred  and  fifteen  dweiling-houfes.  In  the  town, 
together  with  its  neighbourhood,  are  feven  mills,  turned 
by  different  ftreams.  The  principal  warehoufe  forthedif- 
penfation  of  medicinal  drugs  throughout  the  Crimea,  has 
been  transferred  hither  from  Yenikale  fince  the  year  1796 ; 
it  occupies  a  convenient  houfe,  with  an  excellent  garden 
adjoining;  which  formerly  were  the  property  of  general 
de  Rofenberg.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  Tunas,  above 
the  town,  a  palace  was  erefted  for  the  late  emprefs  ofRuf- 
fia  ;  but  it  was  fubfequently  granted  to  . prince  Belborod- 
ko,  together  with  the  adjacent  lands ;  and  has  fince  been 
rebuilt  by  Lambro  Katfhone.  The  number  of  male  inha¬ 
bitants  fettled  at  Karafu  Bafar  does  not  exceed  fifteen 
Itundred  ;  among  whom  are  nearly  one  thoufand  Tartars ; 
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upwards  of  two  hundred  Jews,  chiefly  Talmudifts ;  a  fimi- 
lar  proportion  of  Armenians,  of  whom  lefs  than  one  half 
are  Catholics;  about  one  hundred  Greeks;  and  a  few 
Ruffians.  Befides,  there  are  rather  more  than  two  thou¬ 
fand  females  ;  and  the  ftrangers  of  different  nations,  fucli 
as  Greeks,  Armenians,  Italians,  Jews,  and  Ruffians,  may 
be  computed  at  about  two  hundred  individuals,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  thefe  ih  on  Id  be  mentioned  the  handfome  regi¬ 
ment  of  dragoons  quartered  in  this  town  ;  and  for  whole 
accommodation,  barracks  and  itables  have  been  built  in 
the  fuburbs.  As  the  commercial  intercourfe  between  Ka¬ 
rafu  Bafar  and  the  neighbouring  villages  is  very  brilk, 
every  commodity  may  be  purchaled  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
in  other  markets  of  Crim-Tartary.  Artifans  and  manu¬ 
facturers  have  eftablifhed  thenffelves  here  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  principal  among  them  are  tanners  of  mo¬ 
rocco  and  other  kinds  of  leather,  wax  and  tallow  chand¬ 
lers,  foap- boilers,  potters,  brick  and  tile  makers,  and 
fmiths.  The  place  is  amply  fupplied  with  fruit  and  ve- 
tabies,  not  only  from  the  adjacent  orchards  and  gardens  ; 
but  the  former  productions,  in  particular,  are  likewile 
brought  hither  in  abundance  from  the  mountainous  parts, 
and  fold  at  reafonable  prices.  Grapes  are,  during  the  au¬ 
tumn,  fo  plentiful,  that  many  inhabitants,  Specially  the 
Jews,  advantageoufly  exprels  the  juice,  and  convert  it 
into  wine;  for  which  purpofe  they  employ  veffels  hewn 
out  of  the  folid  lime-ftone.  Cattle  of  every  kind  are 
brought  to  the  weekly  markets  in  fuch  numbers,  as  to  in¬ 
duce  the  proprietors  to  difpofe  of  them  at  a  moderate 
rate.  Many  buildings  are  here  erected  ot  unburnt  bricks, 
which  are  caft  in  moulds  of  a  tolerably  large  iize.  Thus 
houfes  may  be  raifed  more  expeditioufly,  and  at  a  lefs  ex¬ 
pence,  than  thofe  conftrufted  with  loam  and  ftravv  ;  a  me¬ 
thod  that  occafions  unneceifary  trouble  and  lofs  of  time. 
In  proportion  as  fuch  bricks  are  expofed  to  the  atmo- 
fphere,  the  walls  built  of  them  become  progreffively  more 
folid  and  durable.  Since  the  Ruffians  made  themlelves 
matters  of  the  Crimea,  the  vaft  Tartar  cemeteries  have, 
both  here  and  in  other  towns,  nearly  been  diverted  of  their 
tomb-ftones ;  rnoft  of  which,  being  hewn,  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  ereftion  of  dwellings.  This  has  particu¬ 
larly  been  the  cafe  with  thofe  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Karafu  Bafar.  Laftly,  the  country,  fttuated  between 
Great  and  Little  Karafu,  affords  an  excellent  lime-ftone, 
for  building  and  various  other  purpofes  ;  as  the  calcareous 
beds  are  in  a  manner  caff  into  large  mafles,  whence  co¬ 
lumns  and  fquares  of  almoft  any  dimenfion  may  be  hewn 
out  of  a  Angle  block.” 

KARAS'ZA,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube  at  Vipalanka. 

KA'RAT,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman; 
190  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mafcat. 

KAR'ATAS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Bromelia. 

KARATCHIN',  a  Ruffian  oftrog,  in  the  peninfula 
of  Kamtlchatka  :  fifty  miles  from  Bolcheretlkoi. 

KARATO'PE,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  in  the 
country  of  Hami :  thirty  miles  weft  of  Hami. 

KARATSHUK',  a  mountain  of  Turkeftan,  fituated  to 
the  north-eaft  of  Taraz. 

KARATSI'RIM,  a  town  of  Curdiftan :  forty  mile? 
fouth-eaft  of  Kerkuk. 

KARATU'IN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  :  forty  miles  north-eaft  of  Nehavend. 

KARATUNK',  or  Car'ytunk,  a  plantation  or  village 
of  the  American  States,  in  Lincoln  county,  diitrift  of 
Maine,  coniifting  of  about  twenty  families,  or  103  inha,- 
bitants.  It  is  the  uppermoft  on  Kennebeck  River,  four¬ 
teen  miles  north  of  Brookfield. 

KARAUL'NOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Kolivan,  on  the  Enifei :  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Krafnoiarfk. 

KARAVUN',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowab  :  forty 
miles  weft  of  Pattiary. 

KAR'BENING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weftmanland  : 
thirty  miles  north  of  Stroemlholm. 

KAR'BY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia:  twenty 
miles  north  of  Lulea. 

KAR'CARA, 
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KAR'CARA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan  ;  feventy 
miles  north-weft  of  Zareng, 

KAR'CKE,  a  river  of  Pruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Ku- 
rifch  Plaft’  eight  miles  fouth-fouth-  weft  of  Rufs. 

ICARCO'JA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Se- 
geftan  :  twenty  one  miles  north-weft  of  Zareng. 

KARC'ZOW,  a  town  ofWarfaw:  fixteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Czerflc. 

KAR'DAMA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  a  being  fome- 
times  faid  to  have  been  an  avatara,  or  incarnation,  of  the 
god  Siva,  and  to  have  been  produced  by  Brahma’s  fhadow  ; 
fometimes  he  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  Rifhis. 

KARDA'NAH,  a  river  of  Paleltine,  anciently  called 
Belus,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  about  eight 
miles  fouth  of  Acre.  The  fand  of  this  ri'ver  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  glafs. 

KARD'GHA,  f.  The  name  of  a  fhort  fword  held  in 
the  hand  of  Hindoo  deities  of  avenging  character ;  the  fa- 
crifical  weapon. 

KAR'DUH,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man  :  fifty- fix  miles  north  of  Maftih. 

KARDYGAU'T,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Sehaurunpour  :  ten  miles  north  of  Schaurunpour. 

KARE'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

KAREDjUK',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  : 
twenty  miles  fouth-foutb-weft  of  Degnizlu. 

KA'REH,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan  :  thirty  miles 
fouth  of  Puflieng. 

KA'REK,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Larif- 
tan  :  forty-two  miles  fouth  of  Lar. 

KA'REK,  Ga'rak,  or  Cha'redsch,  an  ifland  in  thePer- 
fian  gulf,  which  was  fubjeft  to  the  Dutch  for  about  fifteen 
years.  It  was  vifited  by  Mr.  Ives  in  1758.  He  found  the 
fouth  part  of  the  ifland  well  cultivated,  with  agreeable 
fields  of  corn,  and  producing  plenty  of  efculent  vegeta¬ 
bles.  In  the  middle  are  very  high  hills  abounding  with  a 
variety  of  fhells  :  fome  fragments  torn  from  their  lides  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  of  obferving  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  oyfters,  icallop,  cockle,  and  other,  fltells.  The  com¬ 
mon  tree  here  is  the  banian,  but  without  thofe  luxuriant 
flioots  which  in  fome  other  places  go  downward  and  take 
root  in  the  ground.  The  lavender-cotton  is  alio  found 
here;  and  the  ifland  abounds  with  fowl  of  various  kinds. 
Pearl-oyfters  are  alfo  found,  but  at  confiderable  depths. 

This  fettlement  was  founded  about  the  year  1750  by  ba¬ 
ron  Kniphaufen,  who,  having  left  the  Pruflian  fervice  on 
fome  difguft,  entered  into  that  of  France,  afterwards  went 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  was  appointed  refident  to  the 
Dutch  faftory  at  Baflora.  Here  he  became  fubjeCt  to  the 
avarice  and  rapacity  of  the  Turkifh  governors  ;  who  hav¬ 
ing  got  him  accufed  of  capital  crimes,  he  was  at  laft  glad 
to  compound  with  them  for  50,000  rupees,  the  whole  fum 
he  was  worth,  befides  giving  directions  how  they  might 
fqueeze  50,000  more  from  his  fuccelfor  in  office  (who  in 
truth  wilhed  him  turned  out),  and  the  banian  who  did 
the  bufinefs  of  the  Dutch  faCtory,  and  who  had  likewife 
been  concerned  in  underhand  practices  againft  him. 
The  new  refident  was  overjoyed  at  his  acceflion,  but  loft 
all  patience  when  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  pay  50,000 
rupees  to  the  governor  as  a  compliment  on  his  entering 
into  a  port  of  fo  much  confequence.  Nor  had  the  banian 
much  better  reafon  to  be  fatisfied,  being  obliged  to  pay 
down  20,000  rupees  to  make  up  the  fum  which  was  to 
fatisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  governor. 

Baron  Kniphaufen  failed  from  Baflora  the  very  day  af¬ 
ter  he  was. fet  at  liberty  ;  but,  having  landed  on  this  ifland, 
he,  in  conjunction  with  an  Arabian  flieik,  formed  the  plan 
of  the  fettlement.  He  then  carried  a  letter  from  the  flieik 
to  the  governor  and  council  of  Batavia,  in  which  the  for¬ 
mer  propofed  to  give  up  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland.  Be¬ 
fore  Petting  out  for  this  place,  however,  the  baron  took 
care  to  dilpatch  a  meflenger  acrofs  the  delert  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  acquainting  the  Dutch  ambaffador  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  had  received,  and  requesting  liberty  of  the  grand 
vifier  for  the  Dutch  to  fettle  at  Karek.  The  meflenger 
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returned  with  a  favourable  anfwer  before  the  baron  came 
back  from  Batavia.  The  governor  of  Baflora,  then-,  hav¬ 
ing  attempted  in  vain  to  perfuade  him  to  return  to  that 
place,  wrote  a  letter  of  complaint  to  Batavia,  accufing  the 
baron  in  terms  of  the  utmoft  exaggeration,  but  without 
any  mention  of  the  100,000  rupees.  The  baron,  however, 
having  got  intelligence  of  this  proceeding,  ufed  Inch  dili¬ 
gence  that  he  got  back  to  Batavia  in  the  very  (hip  which 
carried  the  letter.  Being  thus  prefent  on  the  fpot  to  an¬ 
fwer  the  charges  brought  againft  him,  he  acquitted  him¬ 
felf  fo  well,  that  his  fcheme  was  inftantly  approved  of,  and 
he  was  fent  back  with  two  fliips  and  50  men  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  Karek,  vvhofe  inhabitants  at  that  time  amounted 
to  no  more  than  100  poor  fiftiermen. 

Confiderable  difficulties  now  occurred  in  the  eftablifli- 
rnentof  the  new  colony;  for  he  had  but  very  few  materi¬ 
als  with  him,  and  the  government  of  Batavia  was  very 
flow  in  fending  him  the  fuccours  they  had  promifed.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  fend  for  workmen  from  Perfia 
and  Arabia,  with  whofe  affiftance  he  built  a  fmall  compafl 
fort,  ltrong  enough  to  defend  itfelf  againft  any  of  the 
country  powers,  and  any  fliips  ufually  failing  to  India,  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  of  our  Eaft-India  Company.  Nor  was  he 
content  with  putting  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  but 
even  commenced  hoftilities  againft  the  Turks;  and,  by 
detaining  two  veflels  very  richly  laden  ;  which  happened 
to  touch  at  the  ifland,  he  at  laft  obliged  'the  governor  of 
Baflora  to  pay  back  the  100,000  rupees  he  had  extorted, 
30,000  of  which  lie  faithfully  reftored  to  h%»,fucceflbr  in 
office  at  Baflora,  and  20,000  to  the  banian.  When  Mr. 
Ives  vifited  him,  he  informs  us,  that  furprifing  progrefs 
had  been  made  during  the  little  time  the  baron  had  held 
the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland,  and  that  he  intended  to  make 
it  a  ltrong  and  wealthy  place  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  lie  dif- 
covered  his  tafte  for  literature  by  advancing  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  for  books  and  inflruments  of  various  kinds,  which 
were  afterwards  punctually  fent.  After  that  time,  however, 
the  baron  quitted  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  ifland 
came  again  (Dec.  31ft,  1765)  into  pofleffion  of  the  flieik 
of  Bundaric,  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged.  It  is  about 
five  miles  long  and  two  in  breadth  ;  lying  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  about  feven  leagues  from  each 
fide,  and  about  thirty  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  Baflora 
river,  where  all  fliips  bound  to  that  port  muft  call  for  pi¬ 
lots.  Lat.  29.  15.  N.  Ion.  50.  26.  E. 

KARE'NA,  J.  With  chemilts,  the  twenty-third  part 
of  a  drop.  AJh. 

KARENDA'R,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Cliorafan  :  210  miles  north  of  Herat. 

KAR/EPOS,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel :  fixty  miles  north-eaft  of  Archangel. 

KAREVON',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
fiftan  :  thirty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Pafa. 

KAR'EZIN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Far* 
fiftan  :  fixty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bender  Rigk. 

■  KARGALD'ZIN,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Tartary  :  fixty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  340  miles  fouth  of  Orenburg. 

KARGALIN'KA,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  on  the  Malwa: 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Kizliar. 

KARGAPOL',  a  town  of  Ruffia,  on  the  north  fide  of 
of  the  lake  Latclia.  Lat.  61.30.  N.  Ion.  38.  50.  E. 

KARG'HERD,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Cliorafan  :  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Fuflieng. 

KARHERO'N,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Ghilan  :  fixty  miles  north-north-welt  of  Redid. 

KAR'GHI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  : 
twenty-feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Kiangari. 

KARGINI'GI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Olonetz:  thirty-two  miles  weft  of  Vitegra. 

KAR'GO,  a  province  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Loango,  which  contains  fome  mines  of  excellent  copper. 

KARIA'DEHj  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
on  the  gulf  of  Smyrna  :  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Smyrna. 

KARIA'NERS,  or  Caray'ners,  a  people  of  Angular 
defcription  that  inhabit  different  parts  of  the  Birman  em- 
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pire,  particularly  the  weftern  provinces  of  Dalla  atrd  Baf- 
lien,  feveral  focieties  of  whom  alfo  dwell  in  the  diltrifts 
adjacent  to  Rangoon.  None  of  them  are  to  be  found 
higher  up  than  the  city  of  Prome.  They  are  a  iimple  in¬ 
nocent  race,  fpeaking  a  language  diftinft  from  that  of  the 
Birmans,  and  entertaining  rude  notions  of  religion.  They 
lead  altogether  a  paftoral  life,  and  are  the  molt  induftrious 
f  lbjetts  of  the  Hate  ;  their  villages  form  a  feleft  commu¬ 
nity,  from  which  they  exclude  all  other  feils,  and  never 
reiide  in  a  city,  nor  intermingle  nor  marry  with  ftrangers. 
They  profefs,  and  ftrictly  obferve,  univerlal  peace,  not 
engaging  in  war,  nor  taking  part  in  contefts  for  domi¬ 
nion;  and  thus  they  are  placed  in  a  lfate  of  fubjeftion  to 
the  ruling  powers.  Agriculture,  the  care  of  cattle,  and 
the  rearing  of  poultry,  are  almoft  their  only  occupations. 
A  great  part  of  the  provifions  confumed  in  the  country 
is  raifed  by  the  Karianers,  who  particularly  excel  in  gar¬ 
dening.  The  oppreflion  which  they  have  lately  fuftered 
has  induced  numbers  of  them  to  withdraw  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Aracan.  They  have  traditional  maxims  of  jurif- 
prudence  for  their  internal  government,  but  they  are 
without  any  written  laws;  cuftom,  -with  them,  conffitutes 
the  law.  Some  of  them  learn  to  fpeak  the  Birman  tongue, 
and  a  few  can  read  and  write  it  imperfectly.  They  are 
timorous,  honeit,  mild  in  their  manners,  and  very  hofpi- 
table  to  ftrangers.  Symes's  Embajfy  to  Ava. 

KARJA'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  goveinment  of 
Abo  :  twenty-three  miles  north  of  Abo. 

KARIATAI'N,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Nedsjed,  anciently  Kiriatharim:  150  miles  weft-fouth-weft 
of  Jamatna,  and  300  eaft  of  Medina. 

KARIATEI'N,  a  town  of  the  defert  of  Syria:  fixty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Palmyra. 

KARIBAZA'RI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 
tolia :  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Kiangari. 

K  ARijUS'JUK,  or  Sarasu,  a  river  of  Tartary,  which 
runs  into  the  Sir  in  the  country  of  Charafm. 

KAR'IKAL,  or  Car'ical,  a  town  of  Hindooftan, 
fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore,  on  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Cauvery  ;  ceded  by  the  king  of 
Tanjore  to  the  French.  It  contains  five  mofques,  four¬ 
teen  pagodas,  and  about  5000  inhabitants.  It  was  forti¬ 
fied  by  the  French,  and  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  the  year 
1760  ;  in  the  year  1779  it  was  retaken :  twelve  miles  north 
of  Negapatam,  and  fix  fouth  of  Tranqtiebar. 

KA'RIL,  /.  in  botany.  See  Sterculia. 

KA'RIL-K  AN'DEL.  See  Rhizophora. 

KA'RIN-PO'LA.  See  Arum. 

KAR'INAIS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  :  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Abo. 

K ARINKU'LA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Bambouk. 
Lat.  13.  36.  N.  Ion.  9.  50.  W. 

K  ARIN'TE-KA'LI.  See  Psychotria. 

K  AR'ININ,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Cho- 
rafan:  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Meru  Shahigien. 

KA'RIS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Nyland  : 
ten  miles  north-north- eaft  of  Eknas. 

KARISLO'JO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Nyland  :  fixteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Eknas. 

KARIU',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Caftian, 

KA'RITE,  f.  [a  monaftic  word.]  The  belt  beer  in  a 
religious  houfe.  Scott. 

K ARIWEL'LI-PAN'NA.  See  Polypodium. 

KARK,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Tigris  : 
eighty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Bagdad. 

KAR'KA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sivns:  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Tocat. 

KAR'KAR,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  in  Algiers  :  thirty 
•miles  fouth  of  Oran. 

KARKARLANG',  a  fmall  iftand  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
belonging  to  a  duller  called  Meanges.  Lat- 4.  45.  N. 
Jion.  126.  59.  E. 

KAR'KAS,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 
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KAR'KEL,  a  town  of  Prufiian  Lithuania:  eight  miles 
fouth  of  Rufs. 

KAR'KI,  an  iftand  in  the  Mediterranean  :  fix  miles 
weft  of  Rhodes.  Lat.  37.  25.  N.  Ion.  27. 19.  E. 

KAR'KOA,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

KAR'KOLA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland : 
twenty-feven  miles  eaft  of  Tavafthus. 

KAR'KOR,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

KARKRO;NY,yi  A  building  where  the  royal  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Perfia  are  carried  on.  Here  are  made  their  tapef- 
tries,  cloth  of  gold,  filk,  wool,  and  brocades,  velvets,  taf- 
feties,  coats  of  mail,  fabres,  bows,  arrows,  and  other  arms. 
There  are  alfo  in  it  painters  in  miniature,  goldfmiths,  la¬ 
pidaries,  &  c. 

KARKU',  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  North  Finland  : 
thirty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Biorneborg. 

KARL,  or  KARLE,  f.  See  Carle,  vol.  iii. 

KARLAN'DA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Warmeland  : 
forty-two  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Carlftadt. 

KAR'LEBY,  a  river  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia,  which 
runs  into  the  gulf  of  Finland  two  miles  north-eaft  of 
Gamla  Karleby. 

KAR'LEBY  (Gamla),  a  feaport  town  of  Sweden, 
in  Eaft  Bothnia,  with  a  good  harbour.  The  principal 
trade  is  in  hemp,  fait,  and  Ihip-building :  fixty  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Cajana.  Lat.  63.50.  N.  Ion.  23.1.  E. 

KAR'LEBY  (Ny),  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia, 
fituated  on  the  river  Lappojock,  about  five  miles  from  the 
fea ;  built  in  the  year  1620  by  Gultavus  Adolphus:  fe- 
venty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Caiana.  Lat.  63.  32.  N.  Ion.  22. 
26  E. 

KAR'LICH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Molelle  :  four  miles  north-weft  of  Coblentz. 

KAR'LOWITZ,  Carlo  vitza,  or  Carlo  witz,  a  town 
of  Sclavonia,  on  the  Danube,  the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbi- 
fliop.  This  town  is  remarkable  for  a  peace  concluded  here 
in  1699,  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Turks : 
feven  miles  lbuth-eaft  of  Peterwardein,  and  thirty  north - 
weft  of  Belgrade. 

KARLSTHALERBAD',  or  Schlangenbad,  a  town 
of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county  of  Catzenelnbogen  :  twelve 
miles  north-weft  of  Mentz,  and  ten  fouth-eaft  of  Naftede. 

KARLUTZ'KA,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutfk  1  eight  miles  eaft  of  Niznei  Udinfk. 

KAR'LY,  a  village  fituated  on  the  road  between  Bom¬ 
bay  and  Poona,  having  in  its  vicinity  a  lofty  hill,  in  which 
are  fome  excavations  that  have  not,  until  within  thefe  few 
years,  come  under  the  notice  of  Europeans.  The  hill  is 
named  Ekvera,  and  is  two  or  three  miles  to  the  north- 
eaft  of  Karly,  but  the  excavations  are  generally  called  by 
the  name  of  the  village.  The  late  Mr.  Wales,  a  very  re- 
fpeftable  artift,  was  the  firlt  European  who  explored  this 
magnificent  cavern-temple,  of  which  he  made  feveral  accu¬ 
rate  (ketches,  and  copied  feveral  infcriptions.  The  iketches 
have  not  been  publiftied,  nor  have  the  infcriptions  been 
hitherto  explained.  Lord  Valentia  has  more  recently  vi- 
fited  Karly,  and  in  his  Travels  defcribes  the  cave,  of  which 
a  beautiful  view  and  a  ground-plan  are  given  ;  and  Mr. 
Salt,  who  accompanied  his  lordfhip,  has,  in  his  elegant  fe- 
ries  of  oriental  views,  given  two  of  this  beautiful  temple. 
Major  Moor,  who  has  alfo  frequently  vifited  it,  has  given 
a  plate  of  fome  of  its  fculptures  in  his  Hindoo  Pantheon. 
There  are  many  apartments  fcooped  out  of  the  rock  in  an 
elevated  fituation,  having  flat  tops,  as  ufual  in  moll  of  the 
Indian  excavations;  but  the  grand  apartment  of  Ekvera 
is  arched,  and  of  a  molt  ftriking  and  magnificent  defcrip- 
tion.  “  Its  fize,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  form,”  fays  lord 
Valentia,  “  (truck  me  with  the  greateft  altonilhment.  It 
confifts  of  a  veftibule  of  an  oblong  fquare  fliape,  divided 
from  the  temple  itfelf,  which  is  arched  and  fupported  by 
pillars.  The  length  of  the  whole  is  a  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-fix  feet,  the  breadth  forty- fix  feet.  No  figures  of  any 
deities  are  to  be  found  within  the  pagoda ;  but  the  walls  of 
the  veftibule  are  covered  with  carvings,  in  alto-relievo,  olf- 
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■elephants,  of  human  figures  of  both  fexes,  and  of  Eudha, 
who  i,s  reprefented  in  feme  places  as  fitting  crofs-legged, 
in  others  he  is  ereft,  and  in  all  attended  by  figures  in  the 
act  of  adoration  ;  and,  in  one  place,  two  figures  handing 
on  the  lotus  are  fanning  him,  while  others  hold  a  rich 
crown  over  his  head.  I  think  therefore,  that  it  is  beyond 
dilpute,  that  the  whole  was  dedicated  to  Budha.” 

The  farther  end  of  the  cave  is  round,  the  fides  ftraight ; 
a  row  of  pillars,  ten  feet  from  the  fides,  fupport  kneeling 
elephants,  on  which  are  feated  human  figures,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  fculptured.  From  a  cornice,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  temple  over  the  heads  of  the  figures,  fpring 
ribs  of  wood  forming  an  arch,  and  touching  in  its  whole 
concavity  the  roof  which  they  feem  to  fupport.  This  is 
a  Angularity  not  known  to  exift  elfewhere.  The  wooden 
libs  are  not  more  than  three  feet  apart,  and  about  two  in 
depth,  and  nine  inches  thick,  and  have  fomething  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Ihip’s  bottom  inverted.  They  run  parallel 
to  each  other,  forming  a  fine  arch,  from  fide  to  fide  of  the 
apartment.  The  pillars  are  fixteen  in  number  on  each 
fide,  with  a  fpace  between  equal  to  the  diameter  of  their 
ball,  viz.  about  four  feet.  The  pedeftals  are  fquare,  the 
{hafts  polygonal.  Seven  plainer  columns  continue  the  line 
at  the  end  :  on  them  relis  an  architrave,  whence  an  arch 
fiprings  inwards,  forming  a  roof  over  the  altar,  as  it  may 
be  called,  which  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  is  laid  to  “con- 
iiil  of  a  vaft  hemifphere  of  ftone,  refting  on  a  round  pe- 
deftal  of  greater  diameter,  and  having  its  convexity  fur- 
mounted  by  a  fort  of  canopy  or  umbrella  of  peculiar  con- 
firuftion.  The  principal  arched  temple  of  Kenera  is  ex¬ 
actly  on  the  fame  plan  of  that  here  defcribed,  and  the  altar 
is  alike  in  both.  That  at  Ellora,  defcribed  by  fir  Charles 
Malet,  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Afiatic  Refearclies,  is  alfo  exaftly 
fimilar  in  relpedt  to  ground-plan,  but  the  principal  object 
is  different,  being  Budha  himfelf,  with  the  feini-giobe  on 
the  round  pedeltal  behind  him.  In  neither  of  thefe  three 
arched  caves  will,  I  think,  be  found  any  fculptures  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  gods  of  the  Brahmans  ;  and  thefe  three  are 
the  only  caves  that  I  ever  faw  or  heard  of  conftrutled  with 
an  arched  roof.  And  I  prefume  to  hazard  an  opinion  that 
they  are  of  modern  origin,  relatively  with  other  excava¬ 
tions  at  Ellora  and  on  Elephanta,  containing,  with  and 
without  Budha,  many  of  the  deities  now  worlhipped  by 
the  Brahmans.  Sir  Charles  Malet’s  plate  of  Ellora  gives 
exactly  a  reprefentation  of  the  temples  of  Karly  and  Ke- 
nerah  as  far  as  regard  ground-plan  and  general  defign  ; 
and  they  muft  certainly  have  originated  in  the  fame  perion, 
as  one  has  been  taken  from  the  other.  The  capitals  of 
the  interior  pillars,  from  which  the  arched  roofs  fpring, 
are  different:  at  Ellora  they  appear  to  be  men  in  the  abt 
of  adoration ;  at  Karly  the  entablatures  are  elegantly 
formed  of  figures  of  men  and  women  feated  on  kneeling 
elephants,  whole  probofci,  joining  at  the  angles,  form,  in 
graceful  curves,  the  volutes  of  the  capitals.” 

KARM,  an  illand  in  the  North  Sea,  about  twelve 
miles  long,  and  two  wide,  near  thecoaft  of  Norway.  Lat. 
59. 17.  N.  Ion.  5.  32.  E. 

KARM  el  ARAB',  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Benifuef. 

KARMA'TIANS,  a  fe£t  of  Mohammedans,  who  occa- 
fioned  great  diforders  in  the  empire  of  the  Arabs.  See 
Carmath,  vol.  iii.  p.  Si 3. 

KAR'MELIS,  a  town  of  Curdiftan  :  twelve  miles  eaft 
of  Moful. 

KAR'MILE,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  which  rifes  in 
the  eaft  part  of  the  government  of  Sivas,  and  afterwards 
changes  its  name  to  Termich. 

IvAR'MIN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segef- 
tan  :  twenty-rive  miles  north -eaft  of  Zareng. 

KAR'MOE,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the 
coalt  of  Norway.  Lat.  59.  10.  N. 

KARM'SUND,  a  ftrait  of  the  North  Sea,  between  the 
ill  a  rid  of  Carmen  and  the  coaft  of  Norway. 

KAR'MUK,  a  town  of  Curfiftan,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Jbake  Van;  twenty-two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Beths. 
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KARN'AL  MAN'ZIL,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Hedsjas :  fifty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Mecca. 

KAR'NABRUN,  a  town  of  Aultria:  nine  miles  north 
of  Korn-  Neuburg*. 

KAR'NAK.  See  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  348. 

KAR'NAIM,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

KAR'NAWL,  a  town  of  liindooiian,  in  Bahar:  ten 
miles  weft  of  Maifey. 

KAR'NE,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bornou. 

KARNICAR',  a  town  of  Great  Bukharia:  twenty 
miles  north-eaft  of  Termed. 

KARNINTZ  Kl,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  :  twelve  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Ortelfburg. 

KARNKOW'SKI  (Stanillaus),  a  Polifh  writer  and 
flntefman,  was  born  in  1525.  He  became  biftiop  of  Ula- 
diflaw  about  1563;  and,  upon  the  death"  of  Sigifmond 
Auguftus,  king  of  Poland,  in  1572,  he  promoted  the 
election  of  Henry  of  Valois,  and,  bn  his  reception,  made 
an  eloquent  harangue  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  ftates. 
After  the  abdication  of  this  prince,  Karnkowlki  nomina¬ 
ted  Anne,  the  filter  of  the  late  Sigifmond,  queen  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  crowned  her  hufband,  Stephen  Battori,  upon 
the  refufal  of  the  primate  to  perforin  this  oifice.  For  his 
reward  he  was  made  coadjutor  to  the  archbilhop  of  Gnef- 
na,  and  in  15S1  he  fucceeded  to  that  fee  and  to  the  pri¬ 
macy.  On  the  death  of  king  Stephen,  he  fat  as  prefident 
of  the  directory  during  the  interregnum,  and  oppofed  the 
election,  made  by  a  party,  of  Maximilian  archduke  of 
Aultria.  He  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Sigif¬ 
mond  III.  prince  of  Sweden,  who  was  acknowledged  by 
the  kingdom.  See  the  article  Sweden.  He  died  in  1603, 
at  the  age  of  fevenfy-eight,  and  was  interred  in  the  Jefuits’ 
college  at  Kalifh,  which  he  had  founded.  He  eftabliftied 
leminaries  for  education  both  at  Uladiflaw  and  Gnefna, 
and  occupied  himfelf  with  luccels  in  the  reform  of  his  cler¬ 
gy.  The  works  of  this  prelate  are,  1.  Hijioria  lntcrrcgni 
Polonici,  being  a  relation  of  the  affairs  of  the  interregnum 
fucceeding  the  abdication  of  Henry  of  Valois.  De  Jure 
Provinciarum  Terrarum,  Civitatumque  PruJJia.  3.  Epijiola  II- 
luJiriwnVirorumLib.lll.  This  collection  of  letters  is  very  rare. 

ICARNOW'L,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  :  thirty- 
eight  miles  north-north-welt  of  Hajypour.  Lat.  26.  17.  N. 
Ion.  85.  1 1 .  E. 

KA'ROB,  f.  With  goldfiniths,  a  fmall  weight;  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  grain. 

KAR'OLI  (Jafper),  an  Hungarian  Calvinift  divine, 
who  fiourifhed  within  the  laft  tu'enty  years  of  the  fixteentli 
century.  We  are  furniftied  with  no  other  particulars  re¬ 
lative  to  his  life,  than  that  he  was  held  in  high  eftimatiore 
for  his  abilities  as  a  philofopher,  theologian,  and  philolo- 
gift,  and  much  admired  as  a  preacher.  By  the  Proteftants 
in  Hungary  his  memory  is  revered,  on  account  of  his 
having  tranflated  the  Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew  into 
their  native  language.  This  performance  is  warmly  com¬ 
mended  in  fome  poems  by  George  Thurius,  inferted  in 
John  Philip  Pareus’s  Delicia  Poet  arum  Hungarorum  ;  and, 
if  we  may  conclude  from  its  reception  by  the  public,  with¬ 
out  any  exaggeration.  It  was  publiftied  at  Hanover  in 
1608,  in  4to.  and  during  the  fame  year  at  Frankfort,  in 
8vo.  revifed  and  corrected  by  Albert  Molnar.  This  im.- 
proved  edition  was  reprinted  at  Oppenheim  in  1612,  in 
8vo.  and  has  lince  that  time  undergone  repeated  impref- 
fions  at  different  places,  and  in  particular  at  Nuremberg  in 
1704,  in  4to.  Moreri. 

KAR'OLOU  KA'LA,  a  town  of  Turkifh  Armenia; 
forty-two  miles  eaft  of  Erzerum. 

KAR'OP,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Nov¬ 
gorod  Sieverfkoi  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Novgorod 
Sieverlkoi. 

KA'ROS,  an  illand  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  fix 
miles  in  circumference:  fix  miles  louth-eaft  of  Naxia. 
Lat.  36.  53.  N.  Ion.  25.  39.  E. 

KAROT'TA,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  duller  called  Meanges.  Lat.  5.N.  Ion. 
17.0.  jo  E 
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KAROU'LT,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Be'ffara- 
bia  :  fixty-eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bender. 

KAR'PILAX,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Tavaftla-nd  :  fourteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Jamiio. 

KARPILOW'KA,  a  town  of  Poland, in  the  Palatinate 
of  Kiev:  eight  miles  north-north-welt  of  Kiev. 

KAR'RALEE  JAN'GO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Kaarta:  eighty  miles  eaft  of  Kemmoo. 

KARRIARPOU'R,  a  town  of  the  circar  of  Goliud  : 
fixteen  miles  north  of  Gohud. 

KARRIE'TEN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  :  twenty 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Chamir. 

KARROO',  f.  A  Hottentot^ame  given,  in  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  vaft  plains,  which  are  in- 
terpofed  between  the  great  chains  of  mountains.  Out  of 
their  impenetrable  fur  faces  of  clay,  gliftening  with  fmall 
cryftals  ol  quartz,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  drought 
and  aridity,  not  a  blade  of  grafs,  and  lcarcely  a  verdant 
twig,  occurs  to  break  the  barren  uniformity.  The  bills, 
by  which  thefe  furfaces  are  fometimes  broken,  are  chiefly 
Compofed  of  fragments  of  blue  Hate,  or  mafles  of  feltfpar, 
dnd  argillaceous  iron-flone ;  and  the  furfaces  of  thele  are 
equally  denuded  of  plants  as  thofe  of  the  plains.  Yet 
Mr.  Barrow  obferves,  that  wherever  the  karroo  plains  are 
tinged  with  iron,  and  water  can  be  brought  upon  them, 
the  foil  is  found  to  be  extremely  productive. 

KARS.  See  Cars. 

KARS,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Aladulia:  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  north-north-welt  of  Adana,  and  forty-fix 
weft  of  Marafch. 

KARS,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman  : 
twenty  miles  north  of  Sirjian. 

KARSABOO',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Bambarra.  Lat. 
313.10.  N.  Ion.  5.  35.  W. 

KARSAMA'KI,  atown  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
©f  Ulea  :  fixty-five  miles  fouth  of  Ulea. 

KAR'SEK,  an  illand  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Eaft  Green¬ 
land.  Lat.  60.  35.  N.  Ion.  45,  20.  W. 

KAR'SERON.  See  Kazeron. 

KARSCHIN'SKOI,  a  fortrels  of  Ruflia,  on  the  Ural : 
a68  miles  north  of  Guriev. 

KARSHAG'NI,  a  fiery  expiation  among  the  Hindoos, 
of  which  the  following  account  is  taken  from  Moor’s  Hin¬ 
doo  Pantheon.  “  Cow-dung  is  a  great  purifier  on  feveral 
cccafions.  It  is  related  in  the  Agni-ptirana,  that  a  molt 
wicked  perfon,  named  Chanyaka,  had  exceeded  every 
known  poflibility  of  falvation.  At  the  court  of  Indra 
were  afiembled  gods  and  holy  men ;  and,  as  they  were  dif- 
courfing  on  fuch  enormities,  Indra,  in  anfwer  to  a  pointed 
queftiop,  faid  that  nothing  certainly  could  expiate  them 
accept  the  karfhagni.  It  happened  that  a  crow,  named, 
from  her  friendly  difpofition,  Mitra-kaka,  was  prefent ; 
and  Ihe  immediately  flew  and  imparted  the  welcome  news 
to  the  defpairing  (inner,  who  immediately  performed  the 
karlhagni,  and  went  to  heaven.  This  expiation  confifts 
in  the  viflitn  covering  his  whole  body  with  a  thick-coat 
_of  cow-dung,  which,' when  dry,  is  fet  on  fire,  and  con- 
fumes  both  fin  and  linner.  Until  revealed  by  the  crow, 
this  potent  expiation  was  unknown  ;  and  it  has  lince  been 
occafionally  reforted  to,  particularly  by  the  famous  San- 
kara-Charya.  The  friendly  crow  waspunilhed  for  her  in- 
difcretion  ;  and  forbidden,  and  all  her  tribe,  afcenfion  to 
heaven,  and  was  doomed  on  earth  to  live  on  carrion.” 

KAR/SHE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan  :  fix  miles  eaft 
cf  Jarun. 

KAR'SIII.  See  Nekshab. 

KARSISA'I,  a  river  of  Armenia,  which  runs  into  the 
Aras  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Anifi. 

KARSIT'ZA,  a  river  of  Sclavonia,  which  runs  into 
the  Drave  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Efzek. 

KAR'SKOI,  a  fettlement  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kara:  600  miles  eafi- 
iiorth-eaft  of  Archangel.  Lat.  68.  35.  N.  Ion.  64.  14.  E. 

KAR'SKOI  MO'RE,  or  Karskoi  Sea,  a  part  of  the 
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Frozen  Ocean,  between  the  continent  of  Ruflia  and  Nova 
Zembla,  extending  from  lat.  70.  to  75.  N.  Ion.  61.  to 
68.  E. 

KAR'SKOI  ZA'LIV,  or  Gulf  of  Karskoi,  a  large 
bay  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the 
Karlkoi  Sea.  Lat.  68.  to  70.  N.  Ion.  62.  to  69.  E. 

KARSIU'RUSK,  a  town  of  Eaft  Greenland.  Lat.  61. 
10.  N.  Ion.  45.  W. 

KARS'TORP,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  forty-eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Jonkioping. 

KAR'STULA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Wafa  :  eighty-five  miles  eaft  of  Wafa. 

KAR'SUN,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Simbirlk  r  fixty  miles  vveft-fouth-weft  of  Simbirfk. 

KAKSYTSIAK',  a  town  of  Eaft  Greenland.  Lat.  60. 
16.  N.  Ion.  43.  W. 

KAR'TAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

KAR'TAL,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora :  forty  miles  weft  of  Ifmid. 

KAR'TAN,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

KAR'TAN,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  joins  the  Old 
Elbe  near  Wittenberg. 

KAR'TAN,  or  Martan,  four  fmall  iflands  in  the 
Arabian  Sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Curia  Muria, 
bounding  it  on  the  fouth-weft.  Lat.  17.  30.  N.  Ion.  54. 
50.  E. 

KARTASCHEU',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Tobollk,  on  the  Irtifch  :  forty-eight  miles  fouth 
of  Tara. 

KART'BIRT,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Diarbekir  :  forty-eight  miles  welt-north- weft  of 
Diarbekir. 

KAR'TEH,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafan  :  ten  miles 
weft  of  Tabas  Kileki. 

KARTERON',  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  Euphrates:  ten 
miles  louth  of  Ofara. 

KAR'TES,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Wlii- 
dah  :  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Sabi. 

KARTIKY'A,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  the  offspring 
of  Siva,  whofe  feed  falling  through  rite  hands  of  Agni,  the 
god  of  fire,  into  the  Ganges,  has  given  rife  to  other  names 
allufive  to  his  birth,  of  a  very  extravagant  nature  if  taken 
literally,  but  which  are  moft  likely  aftronomical  allego¬ 
ries  ;  be  is  hence  called  Agni-bhuva,  and  Ganga-putra. 
Kumara,  Srimana,  and  Skanda,  are  others  of  his  names. 
He  arole,  fay  the  Puranic  legends,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  as  bright  as  the  fun,  and  beautiful  as  the  moon; 
and  it  happened  that  fix  daughters  of  as  many  rajas,  go¬ 
ing  to  bathe,  faw  the  boy  ;  and  each  calling  him  her  fon, 
and  offering  the  breaft,  the  child  affumed  fix  mouths,  and 
received  nurture  from  all,  whence  he  was  called  Sefhti- 
matriya,  that  is,  having./#  mothers.  Other  legends  relate, 
that  on  the  birth  of  the  child  he  was  delivered  to  the 
Pleiads  to  be  nurfed.  The  Hindoos  reckon  but  fix  bright 
ftars  in  that  conftellation,  which  is  named  Kritika.  Thefe 
fix  offering  their  breads,  “  the  fix-headed  was  nurtured, 
and  named  Kartikya,  the  defcendant  of  the  Kritikas.” 
He  is,  however,  generally  efteemed  the  fecond  fon  of  Siva 
and  Parvati,  the  god  of  war,  and  commander  of  the  ce- 
leftial  armies  ;  and  fir  William- Jones,  who  fpells  his  name 
Carticeya,  deems  him  to  be  clearly  the  Orus  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Mars  of  Italy,  and  was  convinced  that  the  name 
Skanda,  by  which  he  is  called  in  the  Puranas,  has  fome 
conneftion  with  the  old  Sekander  of  Perfia,  whom  the 
poets  ridiculoufly  confound  with  the  Macedonian.  He  is 
ufually  reprefented  with  fix  heads  and  fix  arms,  and  fome¬ 
times  mounted  on  a  peacock. 

KARTUNSA'I,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
Lat.  60.  30.  N.  Ion.  27.  E. 

KAR'TUSH,  a  town  of  Turkifh  Armenia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Cars  :  fifty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Arda- 
noudji. 

KARTU'TA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Kuopio  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Kuopio. 
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KARULSA'IF,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
'Segeftan  :  fifty-one  miles  weft  of  Zareng. 

KA'RUN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chufif- 
tan  :  feventy  miles  fouth  of  Sufter. 

KA'RUN.  See  Karasu. 

KAR'VIA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo:  forty-feven  miles  north- north-eaft  of  Biorneborg. 

KARU'NA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  :  thirteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Abo. 

KA'RUP,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland:  four¬ 
teen  miles  north-welt  of  Aalborg. 

KA'RUP,  a  town  of  Sw-eden,  in  the  province  of  Hol¬ 
land  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Halmftadt. 

KARWIN'DEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Holland. 

KARYSZAN'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Kiev  :  forty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Bialacer- 
kiew. 

KAR'ZALA,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  on  the  Choper :  eighty  miles  north-weft  of  Saratov. 

KAR'ZERON.  See  Kazeron. 

KAS,  Kyen,  Guess,  or  Quesche,  a  low  fertile  ifiand 
in  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  feparated  from  the  continent  of  Perfia 
by  a  good  channel  about  twelve  miles  broad.  Lat.  26.34. 
N.  Ion.  54.  4.  E. 

KAS,  or  Ras  ICasa*ron,  a  mountainous  cape  of  Egypt, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  :  three  miles  north  of 
Catieh.  Lat.  30.  58.  N.  Ion.  33.  22.  E. 

KAS'ABI,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  Euphrates:  twenty- 
live  miles  eaft  of  Der. 

KASAKU'RA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifiand  of  Xi- 
mo  :  twenty-two  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Taifero. 

KAS  AM  AN'S  A,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic  forty  miles  fouth  of  the  Gambia. 

KA'SAN.  See  Kazan. 

KAS'BAITE,  or  Gasbaite,  a  town  of  Algiers,  anci¬ 
ently  called  Salafa:  fifty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Conftantina. 

KAS'CAN.  See  Caschan,  vol.  iii.  p.  868. 

KASH'GAR,  Caschgar,  or  Kaschgar,  a  city  of 
Afia,  which  at  one  time  gave  name  to  Little  Bukharia,  of 
Which  it  was  the  capital.  Since  the  Tartars  have  been  in 
poffeflion  of  the  country,  Kafligar  has  loft  much  of  its  an¬ 
cient  fplendour;  yet  at  prefent  carries  on  a  confiderable 
commerce  with  the  neighbouring  countries  :  530  miles 
north-eaft  of  Cachemire.  Lat.  39.  35.  N.  Ion.  80.  14.  E. 

KAS'CHIL,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ben- 
guela. 

KAS'CHIN,  a  town  of  Rufifia,  in  the  government  of 
Tver:  fixty  miles  north-eaft  of  Tver. 

KAS'CHING,  a  town  of  Bavaria:  five  miles  north-eaft 
of  Ingolftadt. 

KASCHI'RA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Tula  :  fifty-fix  miles  north  of  Tula. 

KASCHKAR ANT'ZI,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea:  140  miles 
north-weft  of  Archangel. 

KASCHPER'SKY  HO'RY.  See  Reichenstain. 

KASHAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  CI10- 
rafan  :  fifty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Herat. 

KASHAN',  a  town  of  Turkeftan  :  twenty -five  miles 
north  of  Andegan. 

KASHAKLU',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Carama- 
nia  :  fifty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cogni. 

KASHEE'D,  J\  A  term  in  Indian  mufic,  which  figni- 
fies  length,  or  continued  found.  .i 

KASH'EKA,  in  the  hiftoric  legends  of  the  Hindoos, 
is  the  father  of  a  very  renowned  afcetiq  and  fage  named 
Vifnavitra.  See  the  article  Mythology. 

KA'SI,  or  Kas'si,  fometimes  written  Kajhi ;  a  Sanfcrit 
name  of  the  revered  city  of ’Benares;  the  lattgr  popular 
name  being  probably  a  corruption  of  its  clalfical  appella¬ 
tion  Vara-nari,  fo  called  from  two  rivers  that  form  a  junc¬ 
tion  of  waters  and  name  near  its  fcite.  Seb  Benares. 

KA'SI,  /.  A  term  in  the  Eaft,  applied  to  the  fourth 
pontiff  of  Perfia,  who  is  alfo  the  lecond  lieutenant  civil, 
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and  judges  of  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  affairs.  He 
has  two  deputies,  who  determine  matters  of  lefs  confe- 
quence ;  particularly  quarrels  arifing  in  coffee-houfes, 
which  make  a  great  part  of  their  bufinefs. 

KAS'ILAX,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sa- 
volax  :  twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Nyflot. 

KASIMADAB',  or  Cassemabad,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in 
the  province  of  Irak  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Com. 

KASIMI'ERS.  See  Casimir,  vol.  iii.  p.  868. 
f  KASIMOV',  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Riazan,  on  the  Oka,  formerly  the  refidence  of  a  Tartar 
prince  :  feventy -fix  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Riazan. 

KAS'KAREL  ME'LIK,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak: 
thirty-fix  miles  north  of  Bagdad. 

KASKAS'KIAS,  a  river  on  the  north-weft  territory  of 
the  American  States,  which  is  navigable  for  boats  130 
miles.  Its  courfe  is  fouth-fouth-weft,  and  near  its  mouth 
it  turns  to  the  fouth-fouth-eaft,  and  flows  into  the  Mifilf- 
fippi  river  eighty-four  miles  from  Illinois.  It  runs  through 
a  rich  country,  abounding  in  extenfive  natural  meadows, 
and  numberlefs  herds  of  buffaloes,  deer,  &c. 

KASKAS'KIAS,  an  Indian  nation  near  the  above  ri¬ 
ver  of  that  name  in  the  north-weft  territory.  They  can 
furnilh  250  warriors.  Three  miles  northerly  of  Kalkalkias 
is  a  village  of  Illinois  Indians,  of  the  Kalkalkias  tribe. 
Containing  about  210  perfons,  and  fixty  warriors.  They 
were  formerly  brave  and  warlike,  but  are  now  degenerated 
and  debauched. 

KASKAS'KIAS,  a  village  in  the  American  States,  on 
the  fouth-weft  bank  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  a  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  Mifliflippi,  in  the  north-weft  territory,  oppofite 
Old  Fort,  and  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
but  not  half  that  diftance  from  the  Mifliflippi.  It  con¬ 
tains  eighty  houfes,  many  of  them  well  built ;  feveral  of 
ftone,  with  gardens,  and  large  lots  adjoining.  About 
twenty  years  ago  it  contained  about  500  whites,  and  as 
many  negroes. 

KASKASKUNK',  a  town  of  the  Delawares,  between. 
Great  Beaver  Creek  and  Alleghany  River,  in  Pennfylvania, 
North  America.  Here  the  Moravian  miflionaries  had  a 
fettlement.  It  is  forty  miles  north  of  Pittfburg. 

KASKF.I'RA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak:  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Sava. 

KASKINOM'PA,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which  runs 
into  the  Mifliflippi  in  lat.  36.  28.  N. 

KAS'KIS,  a  towm  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland  :  thirty 
miles  eaft  of  Tavafthus. 

ICAS'KO,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  near 
the  coaft  of  Finland.  Lat.  63.  16.  N.  Ion.  90. 10.  E. 

KASKOYAR',  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  s 
Lat.  63.  16.  N.  Ion.  90.  10.  E. 

KAS'LACH,  a  river  of  Auftria,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube  three  miles  eaft  of  Paflau. 

KASLE'KEN,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania :  eight 
miles  foutli-eaft  of  Gutnbinnen. 

KASNIE'H,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Cho- 
rafan :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Zauzan. 

KASR,  a  town  of  Egypt;  fix  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Afiimunein. 

KASR,  a  fortrefs  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segeftan  s 
fixty  miles  foutli-eaft  of  Dergafp. 

KASR,  a  fort  of  the  Arabian  Irak:  twenty  miles  fouth 
of  Sura. 

KASR  ABDUL'LA,  a  fortrefs  of  the  Arabian  Irak, 
on  the  Tigris :  forty-two  miles  north -weft  of  Korna. 

KASR  AH'MED,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  on  the  coaft:  100 
miles  eaft  of  Tripoli.  Lat.  32.  4.  N.  Ion.  15.  20.  E. 

KASR  AH'NAF,  a  fortrefs  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Chorafan  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Maru-errud. 

KASR  BAND,  a  fortrefs  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Mecran  :  ninety  miles  north  of  Kie. 

KASR  ESS  A  PAD,  a  fortrefs  of  Egypt,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile  :  twenty  miles  weft  ot  Kene. 

KASR  GE'DID,  a  fortrefs  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Denutar. 
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KASR  ibn  HOBE'IRA,  a  lortrefs  of  Perfia,  in  tlie 
province  of  Chorafan  :  eighteen  miles  north-ehlt  Mefchid 
Ali,  and  twelve  fouth-fouth -weft  of  Iiellah. 

KASR  JA'CUB,  a  fortrefs  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile,  oppofite  Shabur. 

KASR  KE'RUN.  See  Cask.  Caroon,  vol.  i. 

KASR  KlASS'ERA,.a  town  of  Egypt,  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Nicopolis,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  :  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Alexandria. 

KASR  SHI'RIN,  a  fort  refs  of  the  Arabian  Irak  :  fix- 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Holvan. 

KASR  TERA'NE,  a  fortrefs  of  Egypt:  eighteen  miles 
north-weft  of  Cairo. 

K  ASS'  AN,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Yani, 
en  the  north  fide  of  the  Gambia:  thirty-iix  miles  north- 
weft  of  Pilknia. 

K  ASSER AMANG'ALUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Baramaul :  feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Coveriporum. 

KASSGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Dooab  : 
twenty-four  miles  north-weft  of  Pattiary. 

KASS'IDE,  otherwife  called  Gazel,  f.  [Arabic.]  A 
fpecies  of  poem  among  the  Hindoos,  the  lubject  of  which 
as  in  general  love  and  wine,  interfperfed  with  moral  fen- 
timents,  and  reflexions  on  the  virtues  and  vices  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  ought  never  to  be  more  than  eighteen  diftichs, 
nor  lefs  than  five,  according  to  d’Herbelot :  if  lels  than 
five,  it  is  called  rabat ;  if  more,  ka]Jidc\  but  Ravinlky  fays, 
that  all  poems  of  this  fort  which  exceed  thirteen  couplets, 
rank  with  the  kallide  and,  according  to  Meninlki,  the 
gazel  ought  never  to  be  more  than  eleven ;  every  verfe  in 
the  fame  gazel  mull  rhyme  with  the  fame  letter  ;  it  is 
more  irregulaf  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  ode,  one  verfe 
having  often  no  apparent  connection,  either  with  the  fore¬ 
going  or  fubfequent  couplets,  hid.  Glojfary. 

KASS'INA.  See  Cashna,  vol.  iii. 

KASS'ON,  or  Kassou'n,  a  populous  kingdom  on  the 
north  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jaffnoo,  on  the 
call  by  Kaarta,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Senegal,  and  on  the 
weft  by  Jaaga,  about  fifty  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  aud 
nearly  the  lame  from  ealt  to  weft.  Lat.  14.  to  15.  N.  Ion. 
8.  to  9.  W.  The  king  of  the  country  was  extremely  kind 
to  Mr.  Park,  although  his  fon  plundered  him  in  a  very 
fhocking  manner.  He  fays  that  the  number  of  towns 
and  villages,  and  the  extenlive  cultivation  around  them, 
exceeded  every  thing  he  had  then  feen  in  Africa.  A  grols 
calculation  may  be  formed  of  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  this  enchanting  plain,  from  ccnfidering  that  the  king 
of  Kaffoh  can  raile  4000  fighting  men  by  the  found  of  his 
war-drum.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  although  the  people 
pcfllefs  abundance  of  corn  and  cattle,  both  high  and  low 
make  no  fcruple  of  eating  rats,  moles,  fquirrels,  fnails, 
and  locufts.  What  is  perhaps  no  lefs  Angular,  the  wo¬ 
men  of  this  country,  are  not  allowed  to  eat  an  egg,  al¬ 
though  they  are  ufed  by  the  men  without  any  fcruple  in 
the  prefence  of  their  wives. 

The  method  of  converting  the  negroes  to  the  religion 
of  Mahomet  is  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Park  allures  us 
that  he  faw  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Teefce,  a  large  un~ 
walled,  town  of  Kaifon,  inftkntly  converted.  While  he 
trefided  in  that  town,  an  embafly  of  ten  people  belonging 
to  Alnrami  Abdulkader,  king  of  Foota  Torra,  a  country 
to  the  weft  of  Bondou,  arrived  at  Teefce  ;  and,  defiring 
Tiggity  Sego  the  governor  to  call  an  aftembly  cf  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  publicly  made  known  the  determination  of  their 
king,  “that,  unlefs  all  the  people  of  Kaifon  would  em¬ 
brace  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  evince  their  conver- 
fion  by  faying  eleven  public  prayers,  he  (the  king  of  Foota 
Torra)  could  not  poffibly  Hand  neuter  in  the  prefent 
conteft,  but  would  certainly  join  his  arms  to  thofe  of  Ka- 
jaaga.”  Such  a  meffage  from  fo  potent  a.prince  created 
great  alarm;  and  the  inhabitants,  after  deliberating  for 
ibme  time,  agreed  to  conform  themfelves  to  his. will  and 
pleafurc,  renouncing  paganifm  and  embracing  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  prophet. 
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KASSU'TO,  f.  An  African  mufical  inftrument,  com. 
pofed  of  a  hollow  piece  of  wood,  about  an  ell  long,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  plate  cut  into  a  kind  of  1’cale,  upon  which 
the  negroes  beat  with  a  flick. 

KAST,  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  Segeflan  :  forty  miles 
fouth-wefl  of  Arokhage. 

KASTAMO'NI.  See  Castamena,  vol.  iii.  p.  881. 

K ASTAN'OVITZ,  a  tovhi  of  Croatia,  fituated  on  am 
ifland  in  the  river  Unna  :  fifty  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Carl- 
lladt,  and  125  weft  of  Peterwardein. 

K ASTAGNATZ',  a  mountain  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Romania  :  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Emboli. 

KASTEE',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  ;  fe* 
venteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Tooliapour. 

K  AS'TEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mofelle  :  fix  miles  north-well  of  Sar  Louis. 

KAST'HOLM,  a  town  of  Svt'eden,  on  the  fouth-eaft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Aland. 

*  KAST'NER  (Abraham),  a  celebrated  German  mathe¬ 
matician,  was  born  at  Leipiic  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1719.  His  father,  Abraham  Kaftner,  maintained  himfelf 
and  family  by  giving  lectures  on  different  fubjedl.s  relat¬ 
ing  to  jurifprudence  ;  and  his  mother’s  brother.  Dr.  G. 
R.  Pommer,  by  lecturing  on  the  practical  parts  of  the  lam* 
fcience.  Both  of  them,  however,  had  more  tafte  for  lite¬ 
rary  purfuits  than  for  that  from  which  they  derived  their 
fupport.  The  latter  underftood  the  French,  Englilh, 
Italian,  and  Spnnifli ;  and  by  his  means  young  Kaftner 
had  an  opportunity  of  learning  thefe  languages.  Pommer 
poffeffed  alfo  a  confiderable  collection  of  books  in  thefa 
languages  ;  and,  as  Kaftner  had  early  acquired  a  tafte  for 
reading,  lie  made  ufe  of  it,  as  well  as  of  his  father’s  li¬ 
brary,  as  far  as  his  talents  would  admit.  In  the  year 
1731,  lie  attended  the  philofophical  leflures  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Winkler,  and  next  year  ftudied  mathematics  un¬ 
der  G.  F.  Richter.  In  the  year  1735  he  ftudied  under 
Haul’en,  and  lie  ufed  to  thank  this  preceptor  for  having 
recommended  to  him  the  Greek  method  of  geometry, 
which  is  fo  certain,  and  which  Kaftner  afterwards  purfued 
with  fo  much  credit  to  himfelf.  At  this  period  there  was 
very  little  encouragement  at  Leipfic  for  praflical  aftro- 
nomy.  Haufen  fometimes  fliowed  the  moon  to  his  pupils 
through  a  telefcope,  and  young  Kaftner  once  ohferved  in 
his  company  an  eclipfe  of  that  planet ;  but  they  had  no 
time-piece,  and  their  only  telefcope  was  borrowed  from 
Walzen,  a  native  of  Wirtemberg,  who  refided  at  Leipfic 
as  a  private  tutor,  and  who  was  afterwards  geographer 
royal  at  Drefden,  where  he  died.  Another  time  Haufen 
carried  Kaftner  along  with  him  to  the  tower  of  St.  Nicho¬ 
las’s  church  to  obferve  a  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun  ; 
and  for  determining  the  time  they  had  a  plummet  fufpend- 
ed  by  a  thread  ;  but,  the  weather  being  cloudy,  they  could 
make  no  oblervation.  In  the  year  1742  a  comet  appear¬ 
ed,  and  Haufen  determined  its  orbit  in  the  fimplell  tman- 
ner,  by  the  itjterfedlion  of  two  arches  through  two  pair 
of  liars.  Young  Kaftner,  being  defirous  of  obferving, 
along  with  fome  friends,  this  comet  through  a  telefcope, 
applied  to  his  tutor,  who  gave  him  an*  old  wooden  tube, 
and  a  convex  glafs  to  be  ufed  as  an  eye-glafs,  by  holding 
it  to  the  end  of  the  tube  with  the  hand.  What  obferva- 
tions  the  company  could  make  with  this  inftrument  it 
would  be  difficult  to  fay  in  profe ;  but  Kaftner  himfelf 
has  given  an  account  of  them  in  an  ode  publifiied  in  the 
firft  part  of  his  Mifcellanies.  From  what  has  been  laid  it 
may  readily  be  conceived  what  progrefs  Kaftner  was  able 
to  lqake  in  praftical  aftronomy.  Being  left  entirely  to 
his  own  affiduity,  he  procured  Doppelmaier’s  chart  of  the 
liars  and  Bayer’s  Uranometria  ;  and  often  repaired  to  the 
market-place  of  Leipfic,  and  other  convenient  llations,  to 
obferve  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  year  1742  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  I.  C.  Baumann,  who  by  his  oyvn  in~ 
duftry  had  ftudied  mathematics  in  the  writings  of  Wolfe, 
and  who  wiftied  to  fee  himfelf  what  he  had  learned  from 
thefe  and  other  books ;  but  he  had  no  money-  to  purchafe 
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■inftruments  and  telefcopes.  He  therefore  did  what  has 
been  fince  practifed  by  Herfchel ;  he  conftruCted  fome 
himfelf,  according  to  the  directions  given  by  Iierte!  and 
Leutmann.  Baumann’s  filler,  whom  Kaltner  afterwards 
married,  recommended  herfelf  to  his  notice  by  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  thefe  purfuits.  Having  obtained  from  Baumann 
a  teiefcope,  the  objeft-glal's  of  which  had  a  focus  ot  fix 
feet,  and  which  magnified  twenty-three  times,  he  employed 
it  for  obferving  the  comet  of  1744,  much  better  than  the 
one  he  had  borrowed  in  174-2.  He  had  no  time-keeper ; 
but  he  purchafed  at  a  fide  a  brafs  quadrant  of  half  a  Rhin- 
land  foot  radius,  with  fixed  fights,  and  divided  into 
quarters  of  a  degree. 

In  the  year  1737  he  had  begun  to  learn  algebra  with 
Heinfius.  Next  year,  Heinfius,  having  finilhed  his  courfe, 
made  a  tour  to  Peterfburgli ;  and  on  his  return  in  174-5 
Kaltner  requelted  leave  to  be  prefent  at  the  obfervatory 
while  he  made  his  obfervations  ;  but  lie  could  not  get  his 
willies  gratified.  In  this  point  Heinfius  was  exceedingly 
referved  ;  but  in  other  refpeCts  Kaltner  kept  up  a  very 
friendly  intercourfe  with  Heinfius.  After  the  year  1746, 
Kaltner  enjoyed  a  fialary  of  one  hundred  rix-dollars  as  ex¬ 
traordinary  profefl'or ;  what  was  further  neceflary  for  main¬ 
taining  himfelf  and  family,  he  procured  by  his  leClures 
and  by  labouring  for  the  bookfellers.  By  tranflating  the 
Swedilh  Tranfaftions,  contributing  towards  the  Ham¬ 
burgh  Magazine,  publilhing  an  edition  of  Smith’s  Optics, 
and  tranflating  Lulolf’s  Knowledge  of  the  Terrell  rial 
Globe,  he  had  a  further  opportunity  of  improving  himfelf 
in  aftronomical  knowledge  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  em¬ 
ploy  fo  much  time  in  the  purfuit  of  this  fcience  as  he 
wiflied  ;  and  he  wanted  inllruments,  as  well  as  a  proper 
place,  for  making  aftronomical  obfervations.  Kaltner  had 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  firlt  philofophical  chair  that  Ihould 
become  vacant  at  Leipfic ;  but,  as  he  could  not  wait  till 
Heinfius  and  Winkler  fliould  make  room  for  him,  he  left 
that  city,  and  in  the  year  1756,  after  Segner’s  departure 
from  Gottingen,  was  invited  thither  to  be  profefl'or  of  ma¬ 
thematics  and  natural  philofophy. 

At  that  period  Gottingen  afforded  many  excellent  op¬ 
portunities  for  improvement  in  the  mathematical,  altrono- 
mical,  and  phyfieai,  fciences.  Tobias  Mayer  had  been  in¬ 
vited  thither  after  Penther’s  death  ;  and  Lowitz,  Wehper, 
Muller,  Meilter,  Eberhard,  and  Hollmann,  taught  every 
branch  of  the  mathematical  and  phylical  fciences.  Mayer, 
in  particular,  Ihowed  great  friendlhip  to  Kaltner  ;  but  he 
gave  him  no  opportunity  of  participating  in  his  labours 
at  the  obfervatory.  At  length,  in  the  year  1765,  Lowitz 
made  known  his  refolution  of  leaving  Gottingen,  and  re- 
figned  the  obfervatory  to  Kaltner,  with  every  thing  it  con¬ 
tained.  Though  Kaltner  had  before  nothing  to  do  with 
the  obfervatory,  he  gladly  affumed  this  new  occupation  ; 
but  it  was  an  exprefs  condition,  on  entering  upon  it,  that 
he  fliould  require  no  increafe  of  his  falary  ;  a  facrifice 
which  he  readily  made.  The  confidence  repofed  in  him 
on  this  occafion  he  employed  to  the  benefit  of  altronomy 
and  the  honour  of  Gottingen,  by  caufing  the  manufcripts 
left  by  Meyer,  and  his  drawings  of  the  moon,  to  be  pur- 
chafed  for  the  ufe  of  the  univerfity.  Thefe  he  preferved 
at  the  univerfity  till  they  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Lichtenberg  for  publication ;  and  tbofe  not  publifhed 
were  after  his  death  depofited  in  the  public  library.  The 
obfervatory  had  now  obtained  an  excellent  inltrument  for 
correfponding  altitudes  of  the  fun;  but,  as  obfervations, 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  building,  could  be  taken 
in  the  morning  only  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide,  and  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  on  the  fouth-weft,  it  was  neceflary  to  remove  the 
quadrant  each  time,  and  afterwards  toadjuft  it.  This  la¬ 
bour  was  undertaken  by  H.  Opperman  ;  I.  T.  Mayer,  fon 
of  the  altronomer,  a  counfell  or  of  ftate  to  his  Britilh  raa- 
jelty,  and  now  profefl'or  at  Gottingen  in  the  room  of  Lich¬ 
tenberg;  and  Midler,  captain  of  the  Elbe  frigate  at  Stade  : 
but,  on  a  reprefentation  made  by  Kaltner,  a  building  was 
eonftructed  in  the  year  5782,  under  the  direction  of  Op- 
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perman,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  obfervatory,  where  Sif- 
i'on’s  quadrant  is  now  erected,  and  when  ul'ed  it  needs 
only  to  be  turned.  A  like  building  has  been  conltrufted 
on  the  north  fide,  for  correfponding  altitudes  of  the  north¬ 
ern  liars.  Notwithllanding  Kaftner’s  fervice  to  aftrono- 
my  and  geography,  the  fervice  he  rendered  to  the  mathe¬ 
matical  fciences  in  general  was  much  greater  ;  and  his 
name  will  be  mentioned  by  polterity  among  the  molt  emi¬ 
nent  profdfors.  He  exerted  himfelf  with  the  molt  cele¬ 
brated  geometers  of  Germany,  Segner  and  Karlten,  to  re- 
Itore  to  geometry  its  ancient  rights,  and  to  introduce 
more  precilion  and  accuracy  of  demonftration  into  the 
whole  of  mathematical  analyfis.  The  doftrine  of  bino¬ 
mials ;  that  of  the  higher  equations  ;  the  laws  of  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  two  forces  on  the  lever,  and  their  compofition  ; 
are  fome  of  the  moft  important  points  in  the  do&rine  of 
mathematical  analyfis  and  mathematics,  which  Kaltner 
illult rated  and  explained  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  excel  all 
his  predeceflors.  Germany  is  in  particular  indebted  to 
him  for  his  claflical  works  on  every  part  of  the  pure  and 
praftical_  mathematics.  They  unite  that  l'olidity  peculiar 
to  the  old  Grecian  geometry  with  great  brevity  and  clear- 
nei's,  and  a  fund  of  erudition,  by  which  Kaltner  has  greatly 
contributed  to  promote  the  ftudy  and  knowledge  of  the 
mathematics.  Kaftner’s  talents,  however,  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  mathematics ;  his  poetical  and  humourous  works, 
as  well  as  his  epigrams,  are  a  proof  of  the  extent  of  his 
genius;  efpecially  as  thefe  talents  feldom  fall  to  the  lot 
of  a  mathematician.  How  Kaltner  acquired  a  talte  for 
thefe  purfuits,  we  are  told  by  himfelf  in  one  of  his  letters. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  refided  at  Leipfic,  among 
friends  who  were  neither  mathematicians  nor  acquainted 
with  the  fciences  ;  he  then,  as  lie  ttlls  us  himfelf,  con¬ 
tracted  “the  bad  habit  of  laughing  at  others.”  Kaltner 
died  at  Gottingen  on  the  20th  of  June,  1800,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one.  A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  was  af¬ 
flicted  with  a  paralytic  ftroke  in  his  right  hand  ;  but  fo  al- 
fiduous  and  indefatigable  was  he  in  the  profecution  of  his 
ltudies,  that  he  began  to  write  with  his  left.  Previous  to 
the  misfortune  above  related,  he  had  finilhed  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  excellent  Hiftory  of  the  Mathematics,  which 
maybe  confidered  as  a  defcriptive  catalogue  of  his  own  li¬ 
brary  ;  for  he  poflefled  a  precious  collection  of  all  the  molt 
rare  and  valuable  works  in  the  mathematical  department". 
His  manners  were  fomewhat  Angular.  During  the  lat¬ 
ter  years  of  his  life,  he  never  went  abroad  except  on  Sun¬ 
days,  (when  he  regularly  attended  the  fermons  at  his  pa- 
rilh-church,)  and  on  the  days  when  the  Royal  Literary 
Society  of  Gottingen  held  their  fittings.  The  catalogue 
of  his  different  works  fills  above  nine  pages  in  the  laft  edi¬ 
tion  of  Meufel’s  German  Literature.  Among  the  num¬ 
ber  are  tranflations  of  feveral  important  works  from  the 
French,  the  Englifn,  and  the  Low-Dutch.  Several  inte- 
refting  diflertations,  fome  printed  l'eparately,  others  in- 
ferted  in  various  periodical  publications.  He  compofed 
many  eulogies,  among  others  thofe  of  Leibnitz,  of  T. 
Mayer,  of  j.  G.  Roederer,  of  J.  P.  Murray,  of  J.  C.  P.  Erx- 
leben,  and  of  Meilter.  From  his  pen  we  have  feveral  ele¬ 
mentary  works  on  different  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
which  have  all  met  with  very  great  luccefs.  His  Elements 
of  Arithmetic,  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and 
of  Perfpeftive,  palled  through  five  editions  between  the 
years  1758  and  1794. 

KAS'TOLATZ,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Servia  :  five  miles  north  of  Paflarovitz. 

KAS'TRIL,  f.  A  kind  of  baftard  hawk,  more  com¬ 
monly  called  ktjird.  See  Falco. — What  a  calt  of  kajlrits 
are  thefe,  to  hawk  after  ladies  thus  ?  B.  Jonfon's  F.picane. 

KASY'A,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  was  the  Guru,  or 
fpiritual  preceptor,  of  Krifhna,  of  whofe  wife  the  follow¬ 
ing  legend  occurs  in  the  Pedma  Purana,  and  in  the  Sri 
Bhagavat,  among  the  ftrange  miracles  recorded  of  this  in¬ 
carnate  deity.  She  complained  to  Krilhna  that  the  ocean 
had  fwailowed  up  her  children  on  the  coalt  of  Gurjura, 
3  ®r- 
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of  Guzerat,  and  fupplicated  their  reftoratiofi.  Krifhna, 
proceeding  to  the  coaft,  was  affured  by  Varuna,  the  regent 
of  the  ocean,  that  not  he,  but  the  fea-monfter  Sankafura, 
had  ftolen  the  children.  Krifhna  fought,  and,  after  a  vio¬ 
lent  conflict,  (lew  the  demon,  and  tore  him  from  his  (hell, 
named  Panchajanya,  which  he  bore  away  in  memorial  of 
his  victory,  and  ufed  afterwards  in  battle  by  way  of  trum¬ 
pet.  Not  finding  the  children  in  the  dominions  of  Va¬ 
runa,  he  defcended  to  the  infernal  city,  Yama-puri,  and, 
founding  his  tremendous  (hank,  or  (hell,  (truck  fuch  ter¬ 
ror  into  Yama,  that  he  ran  forth  to  make  his  proftrations, 
and  reftored  the  children  of  Kalya. 

KASYA'PA,  an  important  charafter,  who,  in  differ¬ 
ent  theogonies,  aflfumes  different  lines  of  parentage  and 
character.  In  the  Siva-purana  he  is  made  the  great- 
grandfon  of  Brahma,  Marichi  and  Bhrigu  being  his  im¬ 
mediate  anceltorsj  and  he  is  there  feigned  to  have  married 
thirteen  of  Dakflia’s  fixty  daughters,  an  aftronomical  al¬ 
legory  that  has  not  yet  been  explained  ;  but  alluding,  we 
apprehend,  to  a  cycle  of  fixty  years  among  the  Hindoos. 
Sir  William  Jones  fufpectea,  and  Mr.  Wilford  has  proved, 
the  whole  fable  of  Kafyapa  to  be  aftronomical,  and  the 
fame  with  the  Cafliopeia  of  the  Greeks. 

KAS'ZA,  a  town  of  Hungary:  eight  miles  fouth-fouth- 
we(t  of  Bolefko. 

KASZ'PONAR,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bef- 
(arabia  :  twenty-four  miles  north-north-weft  of  Ifmail. 

KAS'ZUCK,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Befiara- 
bia  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Akerman. 

■KA'TA,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Da¬ 
nube  near  Geifingen. 

KA'TA,  the  name  by  which  China  is  known  in  Hin¬ 
doo  (tan. 

KATABA',  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye¬ 
men,  fituated  in  a  fertile  country,  near  a  river  which 
runs  into  the  fea  at  Aden  ;  governed  by  a  dola,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  citadel :  feventy-five  miles  north  of  Aden. 
Lat.13.54.  N.  Ion.  44.  39.  E. 

KATAL',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sivas  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Sivas. 

K  ATAPANG',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  north  coaft  of  Java.  Lat.  7.39.S.  Ion.  1 13. 2a.  E. 

KATA'REN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  :  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Saade. 

K ATCH'ALL.  See  Tillongchool. 

KATE,  a  contradiction  for  Katharine,  or  Catharine, 
a  woman’s  name. 

KATE'NA,  a  town  of  Bengal:  eighty  miles  north  of 
Dacca. 

KATERI'NENSCHSTAT,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga :  thirty-two  miles 
north-eaft  of  Saratov. 

K  ATERE'VI,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Georgia  : 
eighteen  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Teflis. 

KAT'ERLINE,  a  feaport  of  Scotland,  on  the  coaft  of 
Kincardinefhire :  three  miles  fouth  of  Stonehaven.  Lat. 
56.  52.  N.  Ion.  a.  12.  W. 

KATH'ARINE.  See  Catharine,  vol.  iii. 

KATHTIPPACAMUN'CK,  an  Indian  village  in  Penn- 
fylvania  at  America,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Wabafli 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  Rippacanoe  creek,  and  about  twen- 
<ey  miles  above  the  Lower  Weau  towns.  In  1791,  before 
its  deftruclion  by  generals  Scott  and  Wilkinfon,  it  con¬ 
tained  120  houfes,  of  which  the  bell  belonged  to  French 
traders.  The  gardens  and  improvements  round  were  de¬ 
lightful.  There  was  a  tavern,  with  cellars,  bar,  public  and 
private  rooms;  and  the  whole  marked  no  fmall  degree  of 
order  and  civilization. 

KA'TIF.  See  Catif,  vol.  iii. 

KA'TIK,  a  Hindoo  month  which  partly  coincides  with 
October. 

KATIMBEVO'LE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  : 
thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Candia. 

KATIM'TUMU',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Lena  :  fixty  miles  eaft  of  Olekminlk. 
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KATIR'BGI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  : 
twenty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Ifinid. 

KATIR'LI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia: 
twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Burfa. 

KATIS'TI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of 
Conftantinople. 

KATLABU'GA,  a  river  of  Befiarabia,  which  runs  into 
the  Danube  five  miles  eaft  of  Ifmail,  forming  a  lake  at  its 
mouth. 

KAT'KIN,/  See  Catkin. 

KATMANDU',  or  Catmandu,  the  capital  of  Nepaul, 
in  a  province  of  the  fame  name  ;  called  alfo  Jingbu  by  the 
people  of  Thibet.  It  is  placed  by  Rennell  105  geogra¬ 
phical  miles  nearly  north  from  Maifiy,  that  is,  in  latitude 
28°  6'.  It  is  536  Britidi  miles  from  Laffa,  or  in  horizontal 
diftance  346  geographical  miles.  According  to  Giufeppe, 
it  contains  about  1-8,000  houfes,  probably  yielding  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  feventy  or  eighty  thoufand.  According  to  colo¬ 
nel  Kirkpatrick’s  account,  it  is  feated  on  the  eaftem  bank 
of  the  Biftimutty,  along  which  it  runs  for  a  mile,  with  a 
breadth  not  exceeding  half  a  mile.  The  moll  linking  ob¬ 
jects  which  it  prefents  to  the  eye  are  its  wooden  temples, 
which  are  frattered  over  its  environs,  and  particularly 
along  the  fides  of  a  quadrangular  tank  or  refervoir.  The 
colonel  fays,  “  there  are  nearly  as  many  temples  as  houfes, 
and  as  many  idols  as  inhabitants.”  The  number  of  idols, 
according  to  his  ftatement,  amounts  to  2733.  Befides 
thefe  wooden  temples,  Katmandu  contains  (everal  others 
on  a  large  fcale,  conftrutted  of  brick,  with  two  or  three 
(loping  roofs,  diniinilhing  as  they  afcend,  and  terminating 
in  pinnacles,  which,  as  well  as  Come  of  the  luperior  roofs, 
are  fplendidly  gilt,  and  produce  a  very  piflurefque  anti 
agreeable  effefl.  The  houfes  are  of  brick  and  tile,  with 
pitched  roofs  towards  the  ftreet,  frequently  furrounded  by 
wooden  balconies,  of  open  carved-work,  and  of  a  lingular 
fafliion.  They  are  of  two,  three,  or  four,  dories,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  of  a  mean  appearance.  The  llreets  are  narrow  and 
filthy.  Katmandu,  with  its  dependent  towns  and  villages, 
according  to  Kirkpatrick,  may  contain  about  22,000 
houfes  ;  but  the  town  itfelf,  if  ten  people  be  allowed  to 
each  houfe,  which  he  thinks  to  be  a  low  computation, 
does  not  contain  more  than  50,000  perfons.  See  Ne¬ 
paul. 

KAT'NA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermanland  :  thirty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Stockholm. 

KATNEBLOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinat® 
of  Kiev  :  thirty-fix  miles  louth  of  Bialacerkiew. 

KAT'NIA  STA'NITZ,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  inthegovern» 
xnent  of  Irkutlk:  fixty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  Vitimlkoi. 

KATOE'NE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon:  fixty- 
four  miles  fouth  of  Candy. 

KA'TOU-A'LOU,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ficus. 

KA'TOU-CON'NA.  See  Mimosa. 

KA'TOU-IN'DEL.  See  Elate. 

KA'TOU-INS'CHI-KU'A.  See  Amomum. 

KA'TOU-KARU'A.  See  Laurus  cinnamomum, 

KA'TOU-TSJA'CA.  SeeNAUCLEA. 

KA'TOU-TSJO'LAM.  See  Zizania. 

KAT'OUN-SERA'I,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Ca- 
ramania  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Cogni. 

KATROTZA'NI,  a  town  of  Walachia  :  fixteen  miles 
north  of  Buchareft. 

KATS,  a  town  of  Holland,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  North  Beveland. 

KAT'SCHER,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Prerau,  with  a 
lordlhip  infulated  in  Silefia,  to  which  it  once  belonged  : 
twelve  miles  weft  of  Ratibon,  and  forty-two  north-eaft  of 
Olmutz.  Lat.  49.  59.  N.  Ion.  17.  52.  E. 

KATS'JI-KELEN'GU.  See  Diosccrea. 

KATSJU'LA-KELEN'GU.  See  K^empferia. 

KATS'KILL,  or  Catskill,  mountains  and  town  in 
North  America;  fee  Kaats  Kill,  p.  582. 

KAT'TA,  a  town  of  Bootan:  fifteen  miles  fouth  of 
Bifnee. 

KAT'TA, 
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KAT'TA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farliftan  :  thirty  miles 
'welt-fouth-weft  of  Yezd. 

KAT'TAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

KAT'TA  H,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Heds- 
jas:  160  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Madian. 

KAT'TAR,  or  Gattar,  a  feaport  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Lachfa,  on  the  coalt  of  the  Perfian  gult,  op- 
pofite  Bahhrein  :  forty  miles  fouth  of  El  Catif. 

KATTAYA'NI,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  a  name  of  Par- 
vati,  contort  of  Siva. 

KAT'TEGAT.  See  Cattegat,  vol.  iii. 

KATT'HOLTZ,  a  town  of  Aultria :  four  miles  weft 
of  Laab. 

KAT'TRON,  or  Gattron,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Fez- 
zan  :  forty  miles  fouth  of  Mourzouk. 

KAT'TU-KELEN'GU.  See  Dioscorea  and  Coh- 

VOLVVLUS. 

.  KATTU'KO-KE'LANG.  See  Ci.utia. 

KAT'TU-TA'GERA.  See  Indigofera. 

KA'TU-B  A'LA.  See  Ganna. 

ICA'TU-BELOE'REN.  See  Hibiscus. 

KA'TU-KA'PEL.  See  Aletris. 

KA'TU-KA'KA-WAL'LI.  See  Pisonia. 

KA'TU-K  ATS'jIL.  See  Dioscorea. 

KA'TU-PIT'JEGAM-MUL'LA.  See  Jasminum  and 
Nyctanthes.* 

KATUA'DI,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak  ;  twelve  miles 
Jouth  of  Bagdad. 

KATUNSERA'I,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara- 
mania  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Cogni. 

KATUNSKAI'A,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government 
of  Kolivan  :  twelve  miles  loath  of  Biilk. 

KAT'ZA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Hen- 
neberg  :  feven  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Meinungen. 

KAT'ZA,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Henneberg,  and  runs  into  the  Werra  about  a  mile 
fouth  of  Wafungen. 

KATZ'BACH,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  rifes  near  Bley- 
berg  Mountain,  and  runs  into  the  Oder  near  Leubus  in 
the  principality  of  Jauer. 

KAT'ZENBACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Neckar  in  the  county  of  Hohenberg. 

KAU,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Loango, 
where  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  generally  refides. 

KAU  il  KUB'BARA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile:  feven  miles  north  of  Tahta. 

KAUA'DI,  an  ifland  of  Egypt,  in  Lake  Berelos:  thir¬ 
teen  miles  north-eaft  of  Faoua. 

K  AV'AR  A-PUL'LU.  See  Cynosurus. 

KAVAR'NA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulga¬ 
ria,  in  the  gulf  of  Varna  :  twenty-two  miles  north-eaft  of 
Varna.  Lat.  43.21.  N.  Ion.  28.  17.  E. 

KAU'BUL,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Beffara- 
bia:  thirty-four  miles  weft  of  Akerman. 

KAU'DER,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore :  forty 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Lahore. 

KAU'DER,  or  Co'mo,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Hedsjas  :  fixty  miles  north-weft  of  Mecca. 

KAVERZI'NA,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the*  government 
of  Tobollk,  on  the  Tchiuna  :  twenty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Enil’eilk. 

KAU'ERNDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Culmbach  :  five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Hbf. 

KAVETTYRUNGAPALEAM',  a  town  of  Hindoo¬ 
ftan,  in  Baramaul  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Wombinellore. 

K AUFFBEU'REN,  a  town  of  Germany,  iituated  on 
the  Wuttach,  and,  until  the  year  1802,  when  it  was  given 
to  the  eleflor  of  Bavaria,  it  was  imperial.  Before  the  14th 
century,  and  even  fo  late  as  the  year  1336,  it  was  ftyled 
only  Buren,  or  Burun.  The  burghers  here  are  partly 
Lutherans,  and  partly  Roman  Catholics,  but  its  magil- 
tracy  conlifts  of  eight  Lutherans,  and  four  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  In  the  town-court  and  great  council,  are  alfo  two 
Roman  Catholic  members,  but  the  reft,  are  all  Lutherans. 
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In  or  near  this  town  was  anciently  a  caftle  of  the  fame 
name.  On  the  extinflion  of  the  dukes  of  Swabia,  of  the 
Hohen-Stauffen  line,  the  town  fell  to  the  empire.  The 
emperors  Charles  IV.  and  VVenceflaus,  promifed  to  main¬ 
tain  it  perpetually  in  its  immediate  dependency  thereon. 
Its  affelfment  in  the  matri.cula  of  the  empire,  and  circle, 
was  formerly  160  florins,  but  in  1683  was  reduced  to  531. 
To  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar,  it  paid  44  rix-dollars,  65 
kruitzers.  In  1325,  this  town  was  burnt  down,  all  but 
feven  houfes.  In  1633,  and  1634,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes;  and  in  1703,  it  was  taken  by  the  Bavarians  :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Kempten,  and  fixty-two 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Conftance.  Lat. 47.42.  N.  Ion.  10.  35.  E. 

KAUFF'MANN  (Maria  Angelica),  a  lady  who  pof- 
feffed  the  talents  and  tafte  of  a  painter  in  a  degree  very 
unufual  among  her  fex.  She  was  a  native  of  Coire,  the 
capital  of  the  Grifons,  in  Swiflerland,  and  born  in  1740  or 
1742.  Her  father,  Jofeph  Kauffman,  a  native  of  Bregentz, 
on  the  lake  of  Conftance,  and  a  portrait-painter,  taught  her 
painting  and  malic.  When  very  young,  fne  pradtifed  this 
latter  art  more  than  the  former  ;  and  every  traveller  of 
diftindlion,  palling  through  Coire,  went  to  hear  her  fing, 
and  accompany  her  voice  on  the  harpfichord.  The  father 
and  daughter  removed  for  fome  time  to  Conftance,  and 
thence  into  Italy.  Their  firft  ftay  in  that  country  was  at 
Milan,  where  Ihe  ferioully  applied  herfelf  to  painting,  in 
which  Ihe  was  alfifted  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  fome 
German  dilettanti,  who  had  known  her  in  her  native  town. 
Here  (he  made  a  number  of  copies’ from  the  works  of  the 
greateft  mailers  in  Italy.  She  went  to  Naples  in  the  year 
1763  ;  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  (he  formed  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  celebrated  Winckelmann.  This  antiquary,  in 
a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Franck,  in  1764,  fpeaks  of  her 
in  the  following  manner:  “  I  have  had  my  likenefs  drawn 
by  a  foreigner,  a  native  of  Swiflerland,  a  young  perfon  of 
uncommon  merit.  She  excels  in  portraits,  painted  with 
oil-colours.  My  pi<5lure  is  a  half-length  figure,  fitting. 
She  has  alfo  engraved  or  rather  etched  it  in  aqua  fortis, 
wifliing  to  make  me  a  prefent  of  it.  Her  father,  who  ia 
likewife  a  painter,  brought  her  to  Italy  when  young  ;  fo 
that  (lie  fpeaks  as  good  Italian  as  Ihe  does  German.  I11 
the  latter  idiom,  her  accent  is  fo  correft  and  plealing,  that 
file  might  pafs  for  a  native  of  Saxony.  She  expreffes  her¬ 
felf  with  equal  fluency  in  French  and  Englifli  ;  to  which 
circumftance  it  is  probably  owing,  that  all  the  Englifli  who 
vifit  Rome  have  their  portraits  painted  by  her.  She  fings 
with  fo  much  tafte,  that  (he  may  boldly  compare  herfelf 
to  our  bell  profelfional  fingers.  Her  name  is  Angelica. 
Kauffmann.” 

In  the  year  17 65,  Hie  came  to  England,  preceded  by  * 
well-  deferved  reputation.  Here  Ihe  was  received  in  a  very 
flattering  manner ;  her  works  eagerly  fought  for;  and  her 
company  folicited  by  the  learned,  the  great,  and  the  po¬ 
lite.  She  was  honoured  with  royal  attentions,  and  was 
elteemed  and  courted  by  artifts.  She  was  very  indullrious, 
and  painted  the  lighter  feenes  of  poetry  with  a  grace  and 
tafte  entirely  her  own  ;  and  happily  formed  to  meet  that 
of  an  engraver  whofe  labours  highly  contributed  to  the 
growth  and  perpetuity  of  her  fame.  Bartolozzi  was  the 
man,  who,  enjoying  at  the  ferae  time  youth,  health,  and 
ingenuity,  almoll  entirely  devoted  his  talents  between 
Angelica  and  Cipriani.  The  three  were  endowed  with 
congenial  feelings  in  the  arts  ;  which,. if  not  of  the  higheft 
clafs,  were  certainly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  moft 
agreeable.  After  fome  years  relidence  here,  (he  was  un¬ 
happily  deceived  by  a  footman  of  a  German  count,  who, 
coming  to  England,  perfonated  his  mailer,  contrived  to  be 
prefented  at  court,  and  perfuaded  Angelica  to  marry  him. 
The  cheat  was  loop  difeovered,  and  the  rafeal  had  not  the 
humanity  to  endeavour  to  footh  her  difappointment  by 
kindnefs,  but  treated  her  very  ill.  At  lall,  however,  by  a 
payment  made  to  him  of  300I.  he  was  induced  to  return 
to  Germany,  and  promifed  never  to  tnoleft  her  any  more. 
About  this  time  the  following  Iketcli  of  her  was  drawn  by 
S  A  Sturz, 
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Sturz,  a  writer  whofe  early  death  was  a  great  lofs  to  German 
literature  :  “In  her  countenance  and  in  her  pictures,  in  her 
converfation  and  in  her  actions,  there  invariably  prevails 
but  one  tone,  that  of  meek  virginal  dignity.  She  is  now 
about  feven-and-tvventy  years  of  age;  and,  without  pof- 
feffing  perfefit  beauty,  lire  is  intereiting  in  her  features  as 
well  as  in  the  whole  of  her  perfon.  The  character  of  her 
face  comes  under  the  defcription  of  thofe  painted  by  Do- 
miniquino:  it  is  noble,  timid,  expreffive,  interefting.  She 
can  never  be  obferved  with  a  tranftent  glance,  but  the  be¬ 
holder’s  look  becomes  fixed;  and  there  are  moments  in 
which  the  makes  ftill  deeper  impreflions.  When,  fitting 
at  her  mufical  glades,  file  fings  Pergolefi’s  Stabat,  religi- 
outly  lifts  up  her  large  languilhing  eyes,  pietojfi  a  riguar- 
dar,  a  muovcr  parc/ii,  and  accompanies  with  a  fixed  look 
the  moving  expreffion  of  her  vocal  performance,  Ihe  be¬ 
comes  the  living  image  of  St.  Cecilia.  With  fuch  qua¬ 
lifications,  my  friend,  what  claims  has  Ihe  to  be  happy  ! 
yet  at  prefent  ihe  is  not  fo.  Her  vifible  melancholy  is  the 
offspring  of  an  ill-placed  affection,  which  produced  an 
unhappy  marriage,  and  lately  terminated  in  an  entire  re¬ 
paration.  All  the  enjoyments  of  fame,  and  all  the  com¬ 
forts  oflife,  are  poifoned  by  the  bufferings  of  the  heart.” 

Angelica,  having  heard  nothing  of  her  liufband  for  fe- 
ven  years,  and  concluding  him  dead,  married  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  name  of  Zucchi ;  and,  having  fpent  feven- 
teen  years  in  England,  ihe  in  1782  returned  with  him  to 
her  native  country,  and  thence  to  Rome;  where  her  houfe 
became  the  refort  of  genius  and  tafte  ;  all  artifts  and  cog- 
nofcenti  taking  pleafure  in  being  admitted  to  her  conver- 
fazioni ;  while  amateurs  endowed  with  rank  and  wealth 
were  happy  in  finding  employment  for  her  agreeable  ta¬ 
lents,  and  in  the  poifeffion  of  her  works.  She  died  in 
1807,  univerfally  regretted,  and  was  honoured  by  fplen- 
did  public  obfequies.  The  talents  of  Angelica  were  of  a 
pleafing  rather  than  of  a  fplendid  kind.  She  excelled 
moil,  as  was  molt  juitly  to  be  expected,  In  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  female  characters.  Her  figures  of  men  want 
form  and  energy,  and  their  faces  and  characters  are  all  of 
the  fame  mould  ;  but  grace,  eafe,  and  fuavity  of  expref¬ 
fion,  generally  mark  her  women.  Manuel  des  Curieux. 

KAUFFUN'GEN,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Heffe 
Caffel,  the  capital  of  a  bailivvic  :  five  miles  fouth-eail  of 
Caffel. 

KAU'GA,  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a  king¬ 
dom  of  the  fame  name,  on  a  lake  which  Ptolemy  calls 
Nuba  Palusu  in  which  the  Niger  is  fuppofed  to  lofe  itfelf  : 
225  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Bornou.  Lat.  16.  10.N. 
Ion.  24.  40.  E. 

KAUGASNIE'MI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Savolax  :  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Chriftina. 

KAUHAJO'KI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Wafa:  twenty-four  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Chriftine- 
ftadt. 

KAUHA'VA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa:  thirty-feven  miles  ealt  of  Wafa. 

KAUT1AUT,  an  excellent  performer  on^he  lute,  and 
perhaps  the  laft  eminent  mufician  who  highly  cultivated 
that  jnftrument.  Signor  Colini  was  the  laft  good  perfor¬ 
mer  on  the  lute  in  England.  We  believe  that  Kauhaut 
was  a  German  ;  but  he  is  enumerated  by  M.  Laborde 
among  French  compolers.  He  was  in  the  fervice  of  the 
prince  of  Conti,  and  compofed  between  1760  aud  1764  fe- 
veral  comic  operas  for  the  Theatre  Italien  at  Paris  ;  and 
in  1772  was  at  Vienna,  in  high  reputation  as  a  lutenift. 
Burney. 

KAU'I,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adirbeit- 
zan  :  48  miles  north-weft  of  Tabris,  and  105  fouth-ealt  of 
Erivan. 

KAVIAN',  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ha- 
dramaut :  116  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Amanzirifdin. 

KAUKANARO'A,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cattack  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  ol  Cattack. 

KAVKAS'KOI,  a  government  of  Ruflia.  See  Cau¬ 
casus,  vol.  iii.  p.  923, 
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KAU'KE,  a  river  of  Pruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Cu- 
rifeh  Haff  eight  miles  weft  of  Lappinen. 

KAUKEJBAN',  a  town  of  Arabia,  and  capital  of  a  dif- 
triCt,  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  governed  by  a  fcheik; 
fituated  on  a  mountain,  almoft  inacceftible:  eighteen  miles 
weft  of  Sana,  and  feventy-two  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Chamar. 

KAUKE'NEN,  a  town  of  Pruftian  Lithuania,  on  the 
Kauke  :  twelve  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Tilfit. 

KAU'KI,yi  in  botany.  See  Mimusops. 

KAUMA'RI,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  the  fakti  or  con- 
fort  of  Kumara,  or  Kartikya,  and  is  reprefented  riding  on 
a  peacock,  with  a  lance  in  her  hand.  Moor's  Hindoo  Pan¬ 
theon. 

KAUM'BOLE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Ellore  :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Ellore. 

KAUNGUR'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore; 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Nagorcote. 

KAU'NITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Brunn:  eight 
miles  fouth-weit  of  Brunn. 

KAU'NITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Znaym :  fix  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Crumau,  and  eleven  north-north-weft  of 
Znaym. 

KAU'NITZ  (Wenzel  Anthony),  a  prince  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire,  count  of  Rietberg,  knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  of  the  royal  order  of  St.  Stephen,  See.  was  born  in 
Vienna  in  1711.  Being  the  fifth  fon  of  nineteen  children, 
he  was  deftined  for  the  church  ;  but,  as  the  greater  part  of 
his  brothers  had  either  died  a  natural  death  or  fallen  in 
the  army,  he  quitted  the  ecciefiaftical  profeflion  to  enter 
into  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  in  which  his  anceftors  had 
made  a  confiderable  figure.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
ftudies  at  Vienna;  in  1737  was  madeacounfellorof  ftate, 
and  two  years  after,  imperial  commiftioner  at  the  diet  of 
Ratitbon.  As  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  died  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  as  his  commiffion  thereby  ceafed,  he  retired 
to  his  eftates  in  Moravia  ;  but  he  did  not  long  remain  un¬ 
employed,  being  appointed,  in  the  year  1742,  minifter 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Sardinia,  which  had  enter¬ 
ed  into  a  new  alliance  with  Aultria.  This  treaty  was 
brought  to  a  conclufion  by  Kaunitz ;  and  the  favourable 
fpecimenof  his  talents  which  he  gave  on  this  occafion  in¬ 
duced  the  court  to  confer  upon  him  offices  of  more  im¬ 
portance.  On  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  Charles  of 
Lorrain  with  the  archduchefs  Mary  Anne,  governefs  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1744,  Kaunitz  was  appointed 
to  a  place  of  honour  during  the  ceremony;  and  at  the 
fame  time  made  minifter  for  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  in  the  room  of  count  Konigfegge.  In  the 
month  of  October  he  went  to  Bruffels,  to  undertake  the 
chief  management  of  public  affairs,  which  at  that  time  re¬ 
quired  a  man  of  talents,  as  the  king  of  France  had  alrea¬ 
dy  declared  war,  and  the  Netherlands  were  the  firft  part 
of  the  emperor’s  dominions  expofed  to  the  attack  of  the 
French  army.  In  February  1745,  was  appointed  mi¬ 
nifter  plenipotentiary;  but  in  1746,  the  French  having 
taken  poffefiion  of  great  part  of  the  Netherlands,  he  re¬ 
paired  to  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and,  on  account  of  his  bad 
health,  repeated  a  requeft  to  the  emprefs  for  leave  to  re- 
fign,  which  heat  length  obtained.  He  however  foon  again 
made  his  appearance  on  the  political  theatre;  when  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  figned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1748.  When  the  peace  was  concluded,  the  emprefs  Maria 
Therefa  appointed  him  envoy  to  Paris,  where  he  refided 
till  the  end  of  the  year  1752,  efteemed  and  refpefted  by 
the  court  and  the  whole  nation.  On  his  return  to  Vien¬ 
na,  in  1753,  Kaunitz  entered  into  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  ftate,  in  addition  to  that  of  fupreme  dictator  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Lombardy,  with  the  rank 
of  minifter  of  ftate,  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  In 
the  year  1764  he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  prince  of  the 
empire,  with  defeent  to  his  heirs  male.  The  moil  impor¬ 
tant  fervice  performed  by  Kaunitz  as  a  minifter  was  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Auftria,  concluded 
in  1756,  which  put  an  end  to  that  lioftility  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  for  feveral  centuries  between  thefe  two  countries. 

After 
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After  that  period  he  had  the  foie  management  of  all  the 
foreign  affairs  ;  poffeffed  great  influence  in  regard  to  thofe 
of  the  interior,  and  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of 
the  emprefs  Maria  Therefa,  and  afterwards  of  Jofeph  II. 
Leopold  II.  and  Francis  II.  His  mode  of  life  was  fome- 
what  Angular.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  his  door 
was  opened,  he  took  chocolate,  read  his  letters,  dictated 
anfwers,  and  difpatched  his  minilterial  bufinefs ;  all  the 
while  in  bed.  At  two  he  rofe.  At  four  o’clock  he  went 
to  his  riding-houfe,  adjoining  his  habitation  in  thefuburbs, 
and,  during  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  he  exercifed  on  horfe- 
back,  after  which  he  returned  home  to  drefs.  At  feven, 
lie  fat  down  to  dinner.  At  half  paft  eight,  the  foreign 
miniilers  aflembled  at  his  lioufe  till  ten,  when  he  retired. 
Nothing  could  alter  this  arrangement.  When  in  1790  the 
king  and  queen  of  Naples  parted  fome  time  at  Vienna,  the 
queen  went  to  fee  him  in  the  courfe  of  the  morning  ;  he 
received  her  in  bed  ;  and  when,  at  two  o’clock,  fhe  did 
not  feem  inclined  to  terminate  the  vifit,  he  gave  her  to  un¬ 
it  and  that  two  was  thef  hour  fixed  for  his  rifing,  and  that 
he  fliould  be  glad  to  be  alone.  Towards  the  end  of  din¬ 
ner,  continuing  at  table,  he  would  call  for  a  fmall  box 
containing  brufhes  and  fponges,  and  begin  to  clean  his 
teeth  ;  which  operation  lafted  about  twenty  minutes,  with¬ 
out  regarding  his  company.  The  prefence  of  one  of  the 
Engiifh  princes  was  not  able  to  prevent  him  from  purfu- 
ing  his  cultom  ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  in¬ 
variable.  He  had  contracted  fucli  an  immobility  of  the 
fpine,  from  habits  of  lfate,  that  it  became  at  laft  phyfically 
impoflible  for  him  to  ltoop.  It  is  faid  that  he  one  day  let 
fall  a  paper  in  the  emprel's’s  clofet.  She  was  too  great  to 
bend  ;  and  the  minilter  could  not  command  his  mulcles  : 
it  was  neceffary,  therefore,  to  ring  for  an  attendant.  He 
died  on  the  27th  of  June,  1794,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  his  age. 

KAUNPOIFR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Moultan  : 
fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Moultan. 

KAU'NUDON,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore : 
twenty  miles  ealLnorth-eaft  of  Callanore. 

KA'VO,  ohe  of  the  fmaller  Molucca  Iflands:  five  miles 
fouth  of  Machian.  Lat.  o.  5.  N.  Ion.  127.24.  E. 

KAU'OS,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia:  fixty-five  miles 
north  of  Samarcand. 

KAUR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  :  fix 
miles  ealt  of  Natens. 

KAU'RA,/!  A  mufical  inftrument  among  the  Hin¬ 
doos;  it  is  a  kind  of  drum  beaten  with  one  flick,  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  in  the  ceremony  of  waffling  the  goddefs 
Cali ;  for  an  account  of  which  ceremony,  fee  the  article 
Hindoostan,  vol.x.  p.  133.  and  the  Engraving. 

KAURABANG',  a  town  of  Candahar :  eighty  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Cabul. 

KAURESTAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Lariftan :  fixty- 
five  miles  eaft-fouth -eaft  of  Lar. 

KAUR'KAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan:  five  miles  north 
of  Agimere. 

KAURYSAOU'L,  f  A  body  of  foldiers  who  form  the 
laft  of  the  five  corps  of  the  king  of  Perfia’s  guards.  They 
are  in  number  two  thoufand,  and  are  all  horfe,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  conftable,  and  in  his  abfence  by  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  watch.  They  keep  watch  in  the  night  around 
the  palace,  ferve  to  keep  off  the  crowd  when  the  fophi 
goes  on  horfeback,  keep  filence  at  the  audience  of  ambaf- 
iadors,  feize  the  khans  and  other  officers  when  difgraced, 
and  cut  oft’  their  heads  when  the  fophi  commands  it. 
Chambers. 

KAUR'ZIM,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  fame  name,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  the 
Elbe;  the  circle  contains  a  great  many  woods;  and  much 
timber  is  fent  to  Prague  and  other  places  :  twenty-four 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Prague,  and  thirty-fix  weft-fouth- 
weft  of  Konigingratz.  Lat.  49.  56.  N.  Ion.  15.  5.  E. 

.  KAUS'ZAN,  a  town  of- BefiSrabia,  inhabited  by  Bu.d- 
ziak  Tartars  :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Bender. 

KAUS'ZAN.  See  Bctna,  vol.  iii„ 
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KAU'TEE,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fourteen  miles  eaft  of 
Toree. 

KAU'VERI,  or  Ka'veri,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  the 
fakti  or  confort  of  Kuvera,  the  deformed  god  of  riches. 
The  river  in  Myfore,  in  which  is  the  ifland  of  Sri-ranga- 
patan;  or  Seringapatam,  ufually  written  Caveri,  is  named 
after  this  goddefs. 

To  KAW,  v.  -n.  [from  the  found.]  To  cry  as  a  raven, 
crow',  or  rook. — Jack-daws  hawing  and  fluttering  about 
the  nefts,  fet  all  their  young  ones  a-gaping;  but,  having 
nothing  in  their  mouths  but  air,  leave  jhem  as  hungry  as 
before.  Locke. 

KAW,  f.  The  cry  of  a  raven  or  crow : 

The  daftard  crow  that  to  the  wood  made  wing. 

With  her  loud  haws  her  craven-kind  doth  bring, 

Who,  fafe  in  numbers,  cuff  the  noble  bird.  Dryden. 

KAW'AH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  El- 
lichpour:  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Omrautty. 

KAWAKU'SICA,  or  Kow'saicL  a  lake  in  the  dlftrift 
of  Maine,  North  America;  laid  down  in  late  maps  as  the 
head  of  Paffamaquoddy  River.  Lat.  46,  3.  N. 

KA'WAR,  or  Ku'ar,  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  defcrts  of  Libya,  on  the  eaft  by  Egypt, 
on  the  fouth  by  Kuku  and  Bornou,  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  defert  of  Biltnah. 

KAWA'RA  FISA'GI.  See  Bignonia  catalpa. 

KAW'ING,yi  The  crying  of  the  crow  kind. 

KAWOMU'RAH,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of 
Nipbon  :  100  miles  north-weft  of  Meaco. 

KAW'TAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Singboom  :  forty-five  miles  eaft  of  Doefa. 

KAWAT'SA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Abo  :  twenty-five  miles  fquth-eall  of  Biorneborg. 

KAXHER'TA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Abo,  on  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Finland  :  five  miles 
fouth  of  Abo. 

KAY,  a  village  of  the  New  Mark  of  Brandenburg, 
near  which  the  Ruffians  obtained  a  viftory  over  the  Pruf- 
fians  in  1759  :  feven  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Zullichau. 

KAY,  a  river  of  Congo,  which  runs  into  the  Zaire 
thirty  miles  north  of  St.  Salvador. 

KA'YA,  a  town  of  Cacongo.  Lat.  5.  20.  S.  Ion.  12. 
10.  E. 

KAY  AD  AROS'SOR  A  CREEK,  in  New  York  State, 
about  twelve  miles  welt  of  the  confluence  of  Fifli  Creek 
and  Hudfon’s  River.  The  celebrated  fprings  of  Saratoga, 
eight  or  nine  in  number,  are  fituated  on  the  margin  of  a 
marfli  formed  by  a  branch  of  this  creek.  See  Saratoga. 

KAYADE'RE,  a  town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  near  the 
weft  coaft  of  Natolia:  five  miles  eaft-north-ealt  of  Vourla. 

KAYANG',  a  river  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  which 
runs  into  Bony  Bay  in  lat.  4.  59.  S.  Ion.  120.  40.  E. 

KAYAPRE'KASH,  or  Colleflion  of  Poems;  a  Shan- 
fcrit  work,  faid  to  have  been  compofed  by  one  Kiyat  in 
the  third  age  of  the  world. 

KAY  BAY.  See  Kao. 

KAYCOON'  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Celebes.  Lat.  3.  22.  S.  Ion.  129.  50.  E, 

KAYDANOW',  ft  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Minfk  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Mini!:. 

KAYE,  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a  lordfhip,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Loango:  ten  miles  north-well  of  Loan-go. 

KAYE’s  ISLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  North  America,  about  thirty 
miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth  ;  difcovered  and 
named  by  captain  Cook.  There  is  an  elevated  rock  lying 
off  it,  which  from  fome  points  of  view  appears  like  a  ru¬ 
ined  caftle.  Towards  the  fea,  the  ifland  terminates  in  a 
kind  of  bare  floping  dirts,  with  a  beach,  only  a  few  paces 
acrofs  to  their  foot,  of  large  pebble-ilones,  intermixed  in 
lonie  places  .with  a  brownish  clayey  fand,  which  the  fea 
leems  to  depofit  after  rolling  in,,  having,  been  waflied 
down  from  the  higher  parts  by  the  rivulets  or  torrents. 
The  cliffs  are  compofed  of  a  bluifh  Hone  or  rock,  in  a 
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foft  or  mouldering  ftate,  except  in  a  few  places.  There 
are  parts  of  the  fhore  interrupted  by  fmall  valleys  and  gul- 
leys  ;  in  each  of  thefe  a  river  or  torrent  rufties  down  with 
confiderable  impetnofity;  though  it  may  be  fuppofed  that 
they  are  only  furnifhed  from  the  fnow,  and  laft  no  longer 
than  till  it  is  all  melted.  Thefe  valleys  are  filled  with 
pine-trees,  which  grow  down  clofe  to  the  entrance,  but 
only  to  about  one  half  way  up  the  higher  or  middle  part 
of  the  ifland.  The  woody  part  alfo  begins  every  where 
immediately  above  the  cliffs,  and  is  continued  to  the  fame 
height  with  the  former;  fo  that  the  ifland  is  covered  as  it 
■were  with  a  broad  girdle  of  wood,  fpread  upon  its  fide, 
inclofed  between  the  top  of  the  cliffy  fhore  and  the  higher 
parts  in  the  centre.  The  trees,  however,  are  far  from  be¬ 
ing  of  an  uncommon  growth  ;  few  appearing  to  be  larger 
than  a  man  might  gra'fp  round  with  his  arms,  and  about 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high  ;  fo  that  the  only  purpofe  they 
could  anfwer  for  (hipping,  would  be  to  make  top-gallant 
malls  and  other  fmall  things.  Amongft  the  trees  were 
found  fome  currant  and  hawberry  bullies ;  a  fmall  yellow- 
flowered  violet ;  and  the  fweet  herb  which  Steller,  who  at¬ 
tended  Beering,  imagined  the  Americans  here  drefs  for 
food,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  natives  of  Kamtfchatka. 
The  fotith-weft  point  is  fituated  in  lat.  59.  49.  N.  Ion. 
216.  58.  E. 

KAYEE',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Kajaaga,  on  the  Sene¬ 
gal.  Lat.  14..  30.  N.  Ion.  9.  35.  W. 

KAYKI'YA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
three  wives  of  Dafarat’ha,  the  father  of  Rama-chandra. 
About  the  period  of  the  birth  of  the  latter  hero,  Kaykiya, 
or  Kahikeya,  produced  Lucins,  his  half  brother,  to  aflift 
him  in  the  wars  of  Lanka  or  Ceylon. 

KAYLE,  or  Keel,  f.  \_quille,  Fr.]  Ninepin  ;  kettle- 
pins,  of  which  fkittles  feems  a  corruption. — The  refidue  of 
the  time  they  wear  out  at  coits,  kay/es,  or  the  like  idle  ex- 
crcifes.  Carew. 

And  now  at  keels  they  try  a  harmlefs  chance, 

And  now  their  cur  they  teach  to  fetch  and  dance.  Sidney. 

A  kind  of  play  ftill  retained  in  Scotland,  in  which  nine 
holes  ranged  in  three’s  are  made  in  the  ground,  and  an 
iron  bullet  rolled  in  among  them. 

KAY'MEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Sam- 
land  :  twelve  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Konigfberg. 

KAYNOU'RA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Bondou  :  fifteen 
sniles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Fatteconda. 

KAYNS,  a  race  of  mountaineers  in  the  Birman  empire, 
perfectly  diftinft  from  the  Karianers,  (which  fee,)  and 
(peaking  a  language  differing  radically  both  from  theirs 
and  that  of  the  Birmans.  They  were  originally  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Aracan  mountains,,  whom  the  Birmans,  fince 
their  conqueft  of  that  kingdom,  have  prevailed  on,  partly 
by  force,  and  partly  by  mild  treatment,  to  abandon  their 
native  hills,  and  fettle  in  the  plain.  There  are  feveral 
fmall  focieties  of  thefe  people  eftablifhed  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  further  north.  The  Karianers  are  not  to 
be  found  higher  up  than  the  city  of  Prorne. 

KAYN'SHAM.  See  Keynsham. 

KAYOO',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Bambarra,  on  the  Ni¬ 
ger.  Lat.  13.  N.  Ion.  4.  59.  W. 

KAYOR',  or  Cayor,  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of 
a  country  of  the  fame  name,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic. 
Lat.  1 7.  N.  Ion.  14.  40.  W. 

KAYO'RA,  or  Cayora,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Cordova:  twenty-five  miles  north-north- 
ealt  of  Cordova. 

KAY'OS,  or  Cayos  Blancos,  iflets  or  rocks  near  the 
fouth  coaft  of  Cuba.  Lat.  19.  59.  N.  Ion.  77.40.  W. 

KAY'OS  de  CAVILLO'NES,  iflets  or  rocks  near  the 
fouth  coaft  of  Cuba.  Lat.  21.2.  N.  Ion.  79.  15.  W. 

KAY'OS  de  DIE'GO  PE'REZ,  an  ifland  furrounded 
with  rocks,  near  the  louth  coaft;  of  Cuba.  Lat.  21.  24.  N. 
Ion.  82.  15.  W. 
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KAY'OS  Dos  IN'DIOS,  a  clufter  of  rocky  iflets  near 
the  fouth  coalt  of  Cuba.  Lit.  21. 52.  N.  Ion.  83. 33.  W. 

KAY'OS  de  POLAC'CA,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iilands  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  near  the  coaft:  of  Vera  Paz.  Lat. 

1 5.  50.  N.  Ion.  90.  W. 

KAY'OS  de  PO'QUES.  See  Anguilla,  vol.  i. 

KAY'OS  de  RAME'RA,  iflets  or  rocks  near  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Cuba.  Lat.  21.  N.  Ion.  77.  40.  W.  . 

KAY'OS  de  St.  SEBAS'TIAN,  iflets  or  rocks  near 
the  fouth  coalt  of  Cuba.  Lat.  22.4  N.  Ion.  83.  5.  W. 

KAY'OS  de  SAL,  iflet3  or  rocks  near  the  north  coaft: 
of  Cuba.  Lat.  21.42.  N.  Ion.  7  5.22.  W. 

KAY'OS  de  ZAPATIL'LA,  a  clutter  of  iflets  and 
rocks  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  Lat.  16.  3.  N.  Ion,  89.17.  W. 

KAY'RO,  or  Cayro,  a  town  of  the  ilianu  of  Coriica  : 
eight  miles  ealt  of  Ajaccio. 

KAY'SERSBERG,  KAY'SERSHEIM,  See.  See  Kai- 

SERBERG,  & C. 

KAY'TA,  among  the  Hindoos,  the  defeendant  o.f  a 
Chehtr.ee  woman  having  had  connexion  with  a  man  of 
the  Sooder  call.  - 

KAYTAPE'RA,  or  Flaman,  a  river  of  Brafil,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic.  Lon.  o.  38.  S. 

KAYTE,  or  Cayte,  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Para,  on  the  Kaytapera,  near  its  mouth  :  105 
miles  north-eall  of  Para.  Lat.  o.  40.  S.  Ion.  48.  13.  W. 

KAYTO'NE,  or  Cattoun,  an  Englilh  fettlement  on 
the  well  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra.  Lat.  3.  20.  S.  Ion. 
10,1.  45.  E. 

KAYVARAM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  : 
twenty-three  miles  north-eafl  of  Bangalore. 

KaYU'GA,  a  lake  of  New  York  State,  about  thirty 
miles  long  from  north  to  fouth,  and  two  or  three  broad. 
It  gives  name  to  a  county. 

KAYU'GA,  a  county  of  New  York,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  lake  Ontario,  on  the  eaft  by  the  county  of  Onon¬ 
daga,  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of  Tioga,  and  on  the 
well  by  the  counties  of  Ontario  and  Steuben  :  fixty  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five 
in  breadth  from  eall  to  well. 

KAYU'GA,  a  town  of  New  York,  near  the  north 
extremity  of  Lake  Cayuga.  Lat.  42.  55.  N.  Ion.  76. 
48.  W. 

KAYU'WAH,  a  town  of  Pegu,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ava  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Prome. 

KAYZEVAN',  a  town  of  Turkifli  Armenia  :  fixty- 
five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Erivan,  and  115  eaft  of  Erzerum. 

KAZAKO'VA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutflc:  twelve  miles  weft  of  Nertchinlk. 

KA'ZAN,  a  city  of  Ruflia,  and  capital  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  it  gives  name,  fituated  on  the  Volga.  In 
the  Turkifli  and  Tartarian  languages,  k&zan  lignifies  a 
cauldron  large  enough  to  contain  victuals  for  many  per- 
fons;  and  this  name  the  Crifn  and  Budziak  Murfes  give 
to  the  family  of  their  fubjefts  or  vaflals,  about  ten  men 
being  reckoned  to  a  kazan.  This  city  confilts  of  a  ftrong 
fort,  built  with  ftone;  the  Wooden  Town,  as  it  is  called  ; 
and  feveral  adjoining  Jlobodes,  or  fuburbs  ;  and  among 
thefe  there  is  one  inhabited  by  Tartars.  Here  are  feveral 
churches,  almolt  all  of  them  built  with  ftone,  and  eleven 
convents  in  and  near  the  town.  The  governor  of  the  fort 
has  all  the  garrifons  and  regiments  within  the  government 
under  his  command.  The  garrifon  confifts  of  three  regi¬ 
ments,  for  the  fervice  of  which  a  very  good  hofpital  is 
provided.  Kazan  is  an  archbilhop’s  fee.  Atone  end  of 
the  town  is  a  cloth-manufaftory  ;  and  all  the  cloth  is 
bought  up  at  a  fet  price  by  the  crown,  in  order  to  clothe 
the  ibldiers.  In  the  convent  of  Silandowo,  which  (lands 
on  the  river  Kazanka,  about  two  verlls  from  the  town,  is 
a  fchool,  where  the  children  of  Tartars  are  taught  the 
Ruffian  and  Latin  languages,  the  principles  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  and  the  elements  of  philofophy,  in  order  to 
qualify  them  as  preachers  for  the  converfion  of  the  11a- 
I  tiops 
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rions  to  which  they  belong.  In  1749  ant^  r752>  this  city 
was  totally  deftroyed  by  fire.  Kazan  was  once  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  principal  part  of  Tartary,  and  the  feat  of  govern-* 
ment,  where  the  royal  family  refided.  The  Ruffians  firft 
made  th'emfclves  raafters  of  this  important  pffice  on  the 
3d  of  October,  1551:  400  miles  eait  of  Mofcow,  and  660 
iouth-eaft  of  Peterfburg.  Lat.  55.  45.  N.  Ion.  49.  3.  E. 

KAZANOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz  :  forty  miles  north-north- welt  of  Sandomirz. 

KAZANSKA'IA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  country 
of  the  Coffacs,  on  the  Don  :  one  hundred  miles  loutli- 
Jowth-eaft  of  Veronez. 

KAZAN'SKO,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk:  2.72  miles  north-north-vveft  of  Turuchanfk. 

KAZAN'SKOE,  or  Government  of  Kazan,  a  go¬ 
vernment  of  Ruffia,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-eaft 
by  Viatlkoe,  on  the  ealt  by  Uphimlkoe,  on  the  fouth 
by  Simbirlkoe,  and  on  the  welt  by  Nizne-Gorodfkoe : 
about  200  miles  in  length,  and  front  too  to  120  broad. 
Kazan  is  the  capital. 

KAZ'BACH.  See-KADERSEAcy. 

KAZERO'N,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
filtan :  fifty-five  miles  welt- foutlt- welt  of  Schiras,  and 
fixty-five  eaft  of  Bender  Rigk.  Lat.  29.  44.  N.  -Ion. 
51.28. E. 

KAZIKI'RAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Adirbeitzan  :  fcrty-five  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Urmia. 

KAZIMI'ERS.  See  Casimir. 

KA'ZY,  f.  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  a  Mahometan  judge  or 
magiltrate  ;  appointed  originally  by  the  court  of  Delhi  to 
adminifter  juftice  according  to  their  written  law;;  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  matters  relative  to  marriages,  the  fales  of 
houfes,  and  tranfgreffions  of  the  Alcoran.  He  attefls  or 
authenticates  writings,  which  under  his  feal  are  admitted 
as  the  originals  in  proof.  Encyclopedia  Brilanmca. 

KBELL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bolellau  :  three  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Benatek. 

KE'A,  a  tow'n  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra: 
fixty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Sego. 

KEACH,  a  river  of  South  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Tivy  about  five  miles  above  Cardigan. 

KEADU'E,  a  poft-towm  of  the  county  of  Rofcommon, 
province  of  Connaught,  Ireland  :  eighty-five  miles  from 
Dublin. 

KEA'DY,  a  market  and  poft-town  of  the  county  of 
Armagh,  province  of  Ullter,  Ireland,  fituated  on  the  river 
Callan,  along  the  Banks  of  which,  from  Armagh  to  this 
place,  are  many  confiderable  bleach-greens,  the  linen  ma¬ 
nufacture  being  carried  on  here  very  extenfively  :  it  is 
fifty-nine  miles  north  from  Dublin,  and  fix  miles  fouth 
from  Armagh. 

KEA'JA,  or  Kiahia,  is  the  name  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  Porte,  or  the  fuperintendant  of 
their  particular  court. 

KEALE,  f.  Small  fragments  refembling  chips  or  broken 
pieces  of  ltone  of  various  kinds ;  fome  of  lime-ftone, 
others  of  free-ftone,  and  others  of  rag-ftone,  found  mixed 
among  the  $arth  of  the  upper  ftratum  in  many  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  and  giving  that  foil  the  name  of  kealy  ; 
hence,  fome  of  thefe  pieces  of  keale  are  thin  and  flat  like 
bits  of  flate. 

KE'ALY,  adj.  A  term  applied  by  hulbandmen  to  a 
fort  of  land,  plentifully  ftrevved  with  keale  or  kale. 

KEAM'PAN  HEAD,  a  cape  en  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
Bland  of  Louis,  forming  the  north-eaft  point  of  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  Aird.  Lat.  58. 15.  N.  Ion.  6.  5.  W. 

KEANGON'j  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia  :  feventy-five 
miles  north-weft  of  Anderab. 

KEA'RAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  thirty 
miles  louth-fouth-weft  of  Patna. 

KEATE  (George),  an  entertaining  and  mifcellaneous 
writer,  was  born  at  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltlhire,  in  the  year 
2729.  Having  been  educated  at  Kingfton,  he  repaired  to 
Geneva,  where  he  refided  fome  years,  and  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  Voltaire.  He  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
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and,  returning  to  his  native  country,  entered  himfelf  as  a 
ftudent  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  in  due  time  called 
to  the  bar,  and  lometimCs  attended  the  courts  in  Weftmin- 
fter  Hall,  though  he  did  not  pradtife,  either  on  account 
of  his  want  of  encouragement,  or  for  want  of  a  degree  of 
application  fuflicient  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  his  profef- 
fion.  His  firft  literary  performance  was  entitled  Ancient 
and  Modern  Rome,  a  poem  written  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1755.  It  was  published  in  1760,  and  was  very  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  public:  he  next  produced  A  Short  Account 
of  the  Ancient  Hiftory,  prefent  Government,  and  Laws, 
of  the  Republic  of  Geneva.  In  1768  or  69,  he  publiflied 
Fcrncy,  an  epiftle  to  Voltaire,  in  which  he  introduced  a  fine 
eulogium  on  Shakefpeare,  which  procured  for  him  the 
compliment,  from  the  mayor  and  burgelfesof  Stratford,  of 
aftandilh  mounted  with  filver,  made  out  of  the  mulberry- 
tree  planted  by  that  illuftrious  bard.  In  1779,  he  publifli¬ 
ed  Sketches  from  Nature,  taken  and  coloured  in  a  Journey 
to  Margate,  in  2  vols.  i2ino.  This,  though  an  avowed 
imitation  of  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey,  contains  fo 
many  juft  ftriftures  on  life  and  manners,  enlivened  by 
ftrokes  of  genuine  humour  and  delicacy  of  fentiment,  as 
to  have  been  extremely  popular,  and  it  was  thought  that 
Sterne  never  had  fo- happy  an  imitator  as  Keate.  In  17S1, 
he  collected  his  poetical  works,  and  publiflied  them  in 
two  volumes,  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Heberden.  His 
laft  and  belt  production,  and  that  which  did  moft  cre¬ 
dit  to  his  genius  and  liberality,  was  the  Account  of  the 
Pelew  Illands,  which  he  drew  up  and  publiflied  in  1788. 
This  work  is  written  with  great  elegance,  and  compiled 
with  much  care  :  it  had  a  confiderable  fale ;  but  the  author 
wrote  it  from  the  moft  difinterefted  motives,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  no  advantage  from  it  whatever.  He  died  in  the  year 
1797,  leaving  behind  him  feveral  other  publications  be- 
fides  thofe  already  noticed.  Monthly  Magazine. 

KE'ATING  (Geoffrey),  an  Irith  historian,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Tipperary,  and  flouriftied  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
feventeenth  century.  He  was  educated  to  the  prielthood 
in  the  Roman  catholic  church;  and,  having  received  at  a 
foreign  univerfity  the  degree  of  D.D.  returned  to  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  and  became  a  celebrated  preacher.  Being 
extremely  well  verfed  in  the  ancient  Irilh  language,  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  coiled  all  the  remains  of  the  early  hillory  and 
antiquities  of  the  illand,  and  form  them  into  a  regular 
narrative.  This  he  drew  up  in  the  Irilh  language,  and  fi¬ 
nished  about  the  time  of  the  acceffion  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
throne.  Few  histories  embrace  a  longer  period  of  time; 
for  it  commences  from  the  firft  planting  of  Ireland  afteC 
the  deluge,  and  goes  on  without  interruption  to  the  feven- 
reentli  year  of  king  Henry  II.  It  ftates  the  year  of  the 
world  in  which  the  polterity  of  Gathelusand  Scota  fettled 
in  the  illand,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  lives  and  reigns 
ol  a  hundred  and  leventy-four  kings  of  the  Milefian  race. 
This  work  remained  in  manufcript  in  the  original  lan¬ 
guage,  till  it  was  translated  into  Englifli  by  Dennot 
O’Connor,  and  publiflied  at  London  in  1723,  folio.  A 
new  edition,  with  fplendid  plates  of  the  arms  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Irilh  families,  was  printed  in  1738.  Several  copies 
of  the  original  are  to  he  found  in  the  public  libraries  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that 
great  part  of  a  work  of  fuch  pretentions  mult  be  founded 
on  fable;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  generally  consider¬ 
ed  as  little  better  a  mafs  of  idle  fiction.  It  has.  been  al¬ 
leged  in  defence  of  the  vteracity  of  Keating  himfelf,  that 
he  has  given  his  extraordinary  relations  merely  as  fables, 
and  not  as  true  hiftory;  and  that  he  only  luppofes  real 
'  facts  to  be  difguiled  under  them.  This  writer  probably 
died  between  1640  and  1650. 

KE'BAN,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Diarbekir  :  feventy  miles  north  of  Diarbekir. 

KEB'BAR,  or  Culler,  J.  The  refufe  of  fheep  drawn 
out  of  a  flock.  Cooper's  Thejaur. 

KE'BECK,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Nid  two  miles  above  Knarelborough,  in  the  county  of 
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KE'BER,yi  [Perfian.]  One  of  a  particular  rank  ;  ge¬ 
nerally  a  rich  merchant  in  Perfia. 

KE'BET,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea. 
Lat.  7.10.S.  Ion.  1 30.  40.  E. 

KEB'LA,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Mahometans  to 
that  part  of  the  world  where  the  temple  of  Mecca  is  fitu- 
ated,  towards  which  they  are  obliged  to  turn  themfelves 
•when  they  pray.  Kebla  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  altar  ;  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  niche,  as  Ricaut!  calls.it,  which  the  Mahometans 
have  in  all  their  mofques,  and  which  is  placed  very  ex¬ 
actly  on  that  lide  towards  the  temple  of  Mecca.  Hence 
alfo  kebla  comes  to  be  ufed,  metaphorically,  for  the  ob¬ 
ject  or  end  propofed  in  doing  any  thing.  Thus,  the 
kebla  of  kings,  is  their  crown  and  authority;  that  of  men 
of  bufinefs,  is  money;  that  of  gluttons,  good  cheer,  &c. 
And  kebla-noma  is  a  name  which  the  Turks  and  Perfians 
give  to  a  little  pocket-compafs,  which  they  always  carry 
with  them,  in  order  to  place  themfelves  the  more  exactly 
when  they  go  to  prayers. 

KE'BLE  (Jofeph),  a  law-writer  of  meritorious  induftry, 
was  the  fon  of  Richard  Keble,  efq.  a  lawyer  of  reputation 
at  Iptwich.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1632,  and  ftudied 
at  Jefus  and  All-Souls’  colleges,  in  Oxford.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  univerfity,  he  fettled  at  Gray’s  Iitn,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  barrifter.  He  attended  with  great  affiduity  at  the 
King’s-bench  bar  from  1661  to  1710;  though  it  is  not 
known  that  he  ever  had  a  caufe,  or  made  a  motion.  He 
was,  however,  extremely  diligent  in  taking  notes,  which 
fu rnifhed  him  with_matter  forfeveral  publications,  as  well 
as  for  a  vaft  colleftion  of  manufcript  papers.  He  died 
fuddenly,  as  he  was  getting  into  a  coach  at  Holborn-gate, 
in  1710,  in  the  feventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  pub¬ 
lications  were,  1.  A  new  Table  to  the  Statute-book,  1674. 
2.  An  Explanation  of  the  Laws  againft  Recufants,  8vo. 
3681.  3.  An  Affiftance  to  Juftices  of  Peace,  folio,  1683. 

4.  Reports  taken  at  the  King’s  Bench  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  thirtieth  of  Charles  II.  3  vols.  fol.  1685.  5.  TwoEf- 

fays  ;  one  on  Human  Nature,  the  other  on  Human  Ac¬ 
tions.”  His  manufcripts  amounted  at  his  death  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  folios,  and  more  than  fifty  quartos,  all  of  his  own 
hand-writing.  Among  them  are  the  reports  of  above  four 
thoufand  fermons  preached  at  Gray’s  Inn;  fuch  was  the 
induftry  of  the  times! 

KE'BLE’s  ISLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  Mergui  Archi¬ 
pelago,  about  five  miles  long,  and  one  and  half  broad. 
Lat.  8.  59.  N. 

KEB'RINAZ,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  : 
eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Ifbarteh. 

KEB'UCK  HEAD,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Louis.  Lat.  58-  2.  N.  Ion.  6.  19.  W. 

KECH.  See  Kesh. 

KECHIKI'GON.  See  Cedar  River,  vol.  iv. 

KECH'MICHE.  See  Kishme. 

To  KECK,  v.  a  \kccken,  Dut.]  To  heave  the  ftomach  ; 
to  reach  at  vomiting. — All  thole  diets  do  dry  up  humours 
and  rheums,  which  they  fir  ft  attenuate,  and  while  the 
humour  is  attenuated  it  troubleth  the  body  a  great  deal 
more;  and  therefore  patients  muft  not  keck  at  them  at  the 
f.rft.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

The  faftion,  is  it  not  notorious? 

Keck  at  the  memory  of  glorious.  Swift. 

KECK'ERMAN  (Bartholomew),  an  eminent  Pruflian 
Calvinift  divine  and  philofophical  profelfor,  was  born  at 
Dantzic  in  the  year  1571.  Having  received  the  rudiments 
of  learning  in  his  native  city,  at  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
wasfen.t  to  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  where  he  ftudied 
phiiofophy  and  divinity  for  two  years.  From  this  lemi- 
nary  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic,  w'here  he  fpent 
fix  months;  and  removed,  in  1592,  to  that  of  Heidelberg. 
Here  he  profecuted  his  ttudies  with  great  induftry  and  fuc- 
cefs ;  and,  after  having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
A.M.  was  at  firft  appointed  mailer  of  the  third  clafs,  and 
afterwards  tutor,  in  the  College  of  Wifdom.  His  next  ad¬ 
vancement  was  to  the  profefforlhip  of  Hebrew  in  the  uni- 
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verlity,  the  duties  of  which  he  difcharged  with  very  high 
reputation.  The  fame  which  he  acquired  induced  the  le- 
nate  of  Dantzic,  in  the  year  1597,  to  invite  him  to  become 
co-reftor  of  the  celebrated  academical  inltitution  in  that 
city  ;  but  for  feveral  weighty  reafons  he  was  at  that  time 
obliged  to  decline  their  offer.  In  the  year  1601,  however, 
he  accepted  of  a  fecond  invitation  ;  and,  after  having  been 
admitted  a  licentiate  in  theology,  fettled  in  his  native  city. 
The  profefforlhip,  to  which  by  the  defire  of  the  fenate  he 
devoted  his  talents,  was  that  of  phiiofophy  ;  and  he  was 
fo  affnluous  in  ftudying,  writing,  and  teaching,  that  he 
ruined  his  health,  and  fell  a  lacrifice  to  his  induftry  in 
1609,  when  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  The  molt 
commended  of  his  writings  are,  Rhetorics  EcclefiaJHca,  Lib. 
II.  and  Syjlema  Rhetorics.  All  his  edited  works  were  col¬ 
lected  together,  and  publifhed  at  Geneva  in  1614,  in 
2  vols.  folio. 

KECK'ING,yi  The  aft  of  making  an  effort  to  vomit. 

To  KECK'LE,  v.  a.  To  defend  a  cable  round  with 
rope.  Ainfworth. 

To  KECK'LE,  v.  n.  [from  keck.]  To  keck  ;  to  heave 
the  ftomach. 

KECK'LING,  f.  The  act  of  defending  a  cable  by 
wreathing  a  rope  round  it.  The  rope  fo  wreathed.  An 
effort  to  vomit. 

KECK'SY,  f.  [commonly  kex ;  cigue,  Fr.  cicuta,  Lat.} 
Skinner  feems  to  think  keckfy  or  kex  the  fame  as  hemlock. 
It  is  ufed  in  Staftordfliire  both  for  hemlock,  and  any 
other  hollow-jointed  plant: 

Nothing  teems 

But  hateful  docks,  rough  thiftles,  heckfics ,  burs, 

Lofing  both  beauty  and  utility.  Sliukc/peare. 

KECK'Y,  adj.  [from  kex.]  Refembling  a  kex. — An 
Indian  fceptre,  made  of  a  fort  of  cane,  without  any  joint, 
and  perfectly  round,  coniilteth  of  hard  and  blackilh  cy¬ 
linders,  mixed  with  a  loft  kecky  body;  fo  as  at  the  end, 
cut  tranfverfely,  it  looks  as  a  bundle  of  wires.  Grew. 

KEDA'LI,yi  in  botany.  See  Melastoma. 

KE'DAR,  in  ancient  geography,  a  diftrict  in  the  de- 
fert  of  the  Saracens,  (fo  called  from  Kedar,  the  fon  of  Iib- 
mael,  according  to  Jerome,  who  in  another  place  fays  that 
Kedar  was  uninhabitable,)  on  the  north  of  Arabia  Felix. 
The  people  dwelt  in  tents  like  the  other  Scenites,  (Pfalrn. 
cxx.)  were  rich  in  cattle,  (Ifaiah  lx.)  of  a  fwarthy  com¬ 
plexion,  (Canticlesi.)  andexcellentat  the  bow,  (Ifaiah  xxi.) 

KE'DAR,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  river  Jermuk,  an¬ 
ciently  called  Gadara  :  fifty  miles  north  of  Jerufalem. 

KE'DAR,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Midnapour. 

KED'DAH,y.  [Indian.]  A  ftrong  enclofure,  or  trap, 
into  which  herds  of  wild  elephants  are  driven,  and  in 
which  they  are  kept,  in  a  Handing  pofture,  till  they  be¬ 
come  tame. 

KE'DE,  or  Quede,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  the  Foulis :  forty  miles  weft  of  Cayor. 

KE'DEH-FA'RAH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
government  of  Sivas,  on  the  Kiziiermack:  thirty  miles 
weft  of  Samfoun. 

KEDE'MAH,  [Heb.  the  eaft.]  A  man’s  name. 

KEDE'MOTH,  [Heb.  antiquity.]  The  name  of  a  de* 
fert.  Deut. 

KED'ERCOU  HOUT'CHIN,  a  poft  of  Tartary,  in  the 
country  of  the  Monguls.  Lat. 44.30. N.  Ion. 113. 5. E. 

KED'F.RCOU-Kl  A'MEN,  a  poft  of  Chinefe Tartary,  in 
the  country  of  the  Kalkas.  Lat.  43. 48.  N.  Ion.  105.  22.  E. 

KE'DESH,  [hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

KE'DESH,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  refuge  and 
Levitical  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  on  the  confines  of 
Tyre  and  Galilee;  (Jofephus.)  Jerome  calls  it  a  facer- 
dotal  city,  lituated  on  a  mountain  twenty  miles  from 
Tyre,  near  Paneas,  and  called  Cidijfus ;  taken  by  the 
king  of  Affyria.  Another  Kedejh  in  the  tribe  of  Iffachar, 
(1  Chron.  vi.  72.)  which  feems  to  be  called  Kifluon 
(Jofliua,  xix.  20,) 
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KE'DESH-N  A  PH'T  A  LI,  fhe  name  of  a  place. 

To  KEDGE,  v.  a.  [from  kaghe,  Dut.  a  finall  veffel.] 
To  bring  a  fliip  up  or  down  a  narrow  channel,  when  the 
wind  and  tide  are  contrary,  by  a  particular  management 
of  the  fails  and  anchor. 

KEDGE,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  kedger;  as,  the  kedge 
anchor, 

KEDGE'R,  /.  A  finall  anchor,  ufed  to  keep  a  fhip 
fteady  wliilft  fhe  rides  in  a  harbour  or  river,  particularly 
at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  when  (lie  might  otherwife  drive 
over  her  principal  anchor,  and  entangle  the  ftock  or  flukes 
with  her  flack  cable,  fo  as  to  loofen  it  from  the  ground. 
This  is  accordingly  prevented  by  a  kedge-rope  that  hin¬ 
ders  her  from  approaching  it.  The  kedgers  are  particu¬ 
larly  ufeful  in  tranfporting  a  fliip;  i.e.  removing  her  from 
one  part  of  the  harbour  to  another,  by  means  of  ropes 
which  are  faftened  t6  thefe  anchors.  They  are  generally 
furniflied  with  an  iron  flock,  which  is  eafily  difplaced  for 
the  convenience  of  flowing  them. 

KEDG'ING,  f.  A  particular  method  of  bringing  a 
fliip  up  or  down  a  narrow  channel,  when  the  wind  and 
tide  are  contrary. — In  bringing  a  fhip  up  or  down  a  nar¬ 
row  river,  when  the  wind  is  contrary  to  the  tide,  they  fet 
the  forefail,  or  foretop-fail  and  mizen,  and  fo  let  her  drive 
with  the  tide.  The  fails  are  to  flat  her  about,  if  fhe 
comes  too  near  the  fliore.  They  alfo  carry  out  an  anchor 
in  the  head  of  the  boat,  with  a  hawfer  that  comes  from 
the  fliip ;  which  anchor,  if  the  fliip  comes  too  near  the 
fnore,  they  let  fall  in  the  ftream,  and  fo  wind  her  head 
about  it;  then  weigh  the  anchor  again  when  fhe  is  about, 
which  is  called  hedging,  and  from  this  ufe  the  anchor  a 
kedger.  Harris. 

KEDGOO'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bundelcund: 
thirty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Cnllingar. 

KEDGREE',  a  town  of  Hindooftan  :  thirty-four  miles 
north-eaft  of  Benares.  s 

KED'HAM,  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea,  fituated  on  the 
river  Sherbro :  200  miles  from  the  mouth. 

KED'LACK,yi  A  weed  among  corn  ;  charlock.  Tuffer. 

KE'DOUS,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia : 
thirty-two  miles  weft  of  Kiutaja. 

KE'DRON,  or  Ce'dron,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
which,  from  the  defeat  and  purfuit  of  the  Syrians, 
(1  Mac.  xvi.)  appears  to  have  flood  on  the  road  which 
led  from  the  Higher  India  to  Azotus ;  in  this-  war  it  was 
burnt  by  the  Jews. 

KEE,  the  provincial  plural  of  cow,  properly  kinei 

A  lafs,  that  C’ic’ly  hight,  had  won  his  heart; 

Cic’ly,  the  weftern  lafs  that  tends  the  kce.  Gay. 

KEE'BLE  (John),  an  eminent  Englifli  organift,  was 
born  at  Chichefter,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
mufical  education  from  Mr.  Kelway  of  that  place,  who 
was  brother  to  the  celebrated  Kelway,  mufic  matter  to 
her  prefent  majefty.  The  firft  public  notice  that  was 
taken  of  Mr.  Keeble,  after  his  arrival  in  London,  was  at 
the  opening  of  Ranelagh  Gardens,  in  the  year  1740,  where 
he  played  the  organ,  and  manifefted  great  marks  of  genius 
and  judgment.  Some  time  after  this  he  officiated  as 
deputy  to  Mr.  Rofeingrave,  organift  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-fquare,  and  was  chofen  organift  of  that  place 
during  the  latter  part  of  Rofeingrave’s  life,  whole  mental 
derangement  rendered  him  incapable  of  performing  the 
duty.  He  has  given  to  the  public  four  books  of  volun¬ 
taries  for  the  organ,  in  which  are  difplayed  found  judg¬ 
ment,  much  genius,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  in- 
ftrument ;  as  a  claflical  fet  of  books,  they  are  played 
in  moft  of  the  churches  to  this  day.  But  his  grand  work, 
to  which  he  had  devoted  more  than  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  was  his  “Theory  of  Harmonies, or  an  Illuftration  of 
the  Grecian  Harmonica.”  He  was  a  tolerable  Greek 
fcholar  but,  notwdthftanding  that,  and  the  powerful  af- 
filtance  Gf  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trebeck,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Townley,  he  feeras  to  have  been  much  bewildered;  not 
having  difeovered,  with  all  his  intenfe  itudy,  what  others 
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have  clearly  demonftrated  ;  that  by  harmony  the  ancients 
mean  precifely  what  the  moderns  imply  by  melody.  In 
fliort,  it  appears  a  mere  fpeculative  theory,  totally  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  the  pradlical  mufician,  and  embellilhed  with  a 
great  parade  of  ratios,  at  which  the  mathematician  nmft 
lmile.  Mr.  Keeble  died  in  the  year  1786,  leaving  behind 
him  thirty  thoufand  pounds  ;  a  very  uncommon  circum- 
ftance  to  relate  in  the  life  of  a  mufician. 

KEECH,y.  A  folid  lump  or  mals,  probably  of  tallow  ! 

I  wonder 

That  fuch  a  keeck  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o’  th’  beneficial  lun. 

And  keep  it  from  the  earth.  Shak.  Hen.  VIII. 

The  foregoing  explanation  of  keeck  is  taken  from  John- 
fon’s  note  on  Shakefpeare,  which  vindicates  this  old  read¬ 
ing  againft  Pope’s  alteration  of  it  into  ketch.  Yet  keeck  is 
omitted  in  his  Dictionary ;  and  this  paflage  (with  the  very 
reading  he  has  reprobated)  is  made  an  example  of  ketch. 
Mafon's  Sufipt. 

KEE'FAH,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Algiers:  fix  miles 
north-eaft  of  Tipfa. 

KEEL,  J'.  [ccele,  Sax.  keil,  Dut.  quille,  Fr.J  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fhip. — Her  fharp  bill  ferves  for  a  keel  to  cut  the 
air  before  her;  her  tail  fhe  ufeth  as  her  rudder.  Grew. 
Your  cables  burft,  and  you  mull  quickly  feel 
The  waves  impetuous  ent’ring  at  your  keel.  Swift. 

The  veffel  itfelf,  efpecially  a  coal-veffel.  In  botany,  the 
lower  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  flower,  which  inclofes  the 
ftaniina  and  piltil. 

KEEL,  J.  The  fame  with  Kayle  ;  which  fee. 

To  KEEL,  v.  a.  [ccelan,  Sax.]  This  word,  which  is 
preferved  in  Shakefpeare,  Hanmer  explains  thus — To  keel 
feems  to  mean  to  drink  fo  deep,  as  to  turn  up  the  bottom, 
of  the  pot,  like  turning  up  the  keel  of  a  fhip.  Hanmer. — In 
Ireland,  to  keel  the  pot  is  to  feum  it. — While  greafy  Joan. 
doth  keel  the  pot.  Shakefpeare. 

KEEL' AGE,  f.  A  cuftom  paid  at  Hartlepool  in  Dur¬ 
ham  for  every  fhip  coming  into  that  port.  Ttrmesde  la  Ley, 
KEEL'ER,  f.  A  fmall  tub  into  which  a  compofltion  is 
put  for  caulking  a  fhip. 

KEEL'FAT,  f.  [coelan,  Sax.  to  cool,  and  fat  or  vat,  a 
veflel. X  A  cooler.;  a  tub  in  which  liquor  is  let  to  cool. 

To  KEEL'HALE,  v.  a.  To  punifli  in  the  feamen’s  way, 
by  dragging  the  criminal  under  water  on  one  fide  of  tho 
fliip  and  up  again  on  the  other. 

KEEL'HALING,y  The  aft  of  punifhing.an  offender 
by  drawing  him  under  the  keel  of  a  fliip. 

To  KEEL'RAKE,  v.  a.  To  keelhale. 

KEEL'R  AKING,jf  The  punifhment  of  keelhaling. 
KEEL'ROPE,  f.  A  hair-line  running  between  the  keel 
and  keelfon. 

KEEL'SON,  or  Kel'son,^  The  next  piece  of  timber 
in  a  fliip  to  her  keel,  lying  right  over  it,  next  above  the 
floor  timber.  Harris. 

KEE'MA-KE'DAN,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the 
Eaftern-Indian  Sea,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Leyta.  Lat.  10.30.  N.  Ion.  124.  36.  E. 

KEEN,  adj.  [cene,  Sax.  kalin,  German  ;  koen,  Dut.J 
Sharp  ;  well-edged  ;  not  blunt.  We  fay  keen  of  an  edge, 
and  fharp  either  of  edge  or  point : 

Come  thick  night, 

That  my  keen  knife  fee  not  the  wound  it  makes.  Shakefp'. 

Severe  ;  piercing. — The  cold  was  very  fupportable  ;  but, 
as  it  changed  to  the  north-weft,  or  north,  it  became  exceft 
lively  keen.  Ellis's  Voyage. 

The  w'inds 

Blow  moift  and  keen,  (battering  the  gracefid  locks 
Of  thefe  fair  fpreading  trees  ;  which  bids  us  feek 
Some  better  fliroud.  Midton. 

Eager  ;  vehement. — The  flieep  were  fo  keen  upon  the 
acorns, -that  they  gobbled  up  a  piece  of  the  coat.  MEf  range, 
t  Never 
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Never  did  I  know 

A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  ihape  of  man, 

So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man.  Shakefpeare. 
Acrimonious ;  bitter  of  mind. — I  have  known  1'ome  of 
thefe  abfent  officers  as  keen  againft  Ireland,  as  if  they  had 
never  been  indebted  to  her.  Swift. 

Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou  Amen 

To  my  keen  curfes.  Shakejpcare  s  King  John. 

To  KEEN,  v.  a.  To  fharpen.  An  unauthorifed  word: 
Nor,  when  cold  Winter  keens  the  brightening  float!, 
Would  I  weak  fliivering  linger  on  the  brink.  Tkompfon. 

KEENDUEM',  a  river  which  rifes  in  Thibet,  and  runs 
into  the  Irawaddy  forty  miles  below  Ava. 

KEENE,  a  poft-town  of  the  American  States,  in  New 
Hampfhire,  and  one  of  the  mo  ft  flourifhing  in  Chefliire 
county.  It  was  incorporated  in  1753,  and  contained,  in 
179°,  14.  inhabitants.  It  is  fourteen  miles  from  Wal¬ 

pole,  ninety-five  weft  of  Portfmouth,  and  eighty-fix  north- 
weft  from  Bofton.  Lat.  4a.  53.  N. 

KEENEEBALOO,  or  St.  Peter’s  Mount,  a  large 
mountain  in  the  north  part  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  near 
which  live  a  people  called  Oran,  Idaan,  and  fometimes 
Maroots,  who  offer  human  facrifices  ;  they  are  faid  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  fubtile  poifon,  in  which  they  dip  their 
fmall  darts,  a  wound  from  which  produces  inftant  death. 

KEEN'LY,  adv.  Sharply  ;  vehemently  ;  eagerly  3  bit¬ 
terly. 

KEEN'NESS,  f.  Sharpnefs  ;  edge: 

No,  not  the  hangman’s  axe  bears  half  the  keennefs 
Of  thy  fharp  envy.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Rigour  of  weather  ;  piercing  cold. — Afperity  ;  bitternefs 
of  mind. — The  fling  of  every  reproachful  fpeech  is  the 
truth  of  it  3  and  to  be  confcious,  is  that  which  gives  an 
edge  and  keennefs  to  the  inventive.  South. — Eagernefs  ; 
vehemence. 

To  KEEP,  v.  a.  [cepan,  Sax.  kepen,  old  Dut.]  To  re¬ 
tain  $  not  to  lofe. — We  have  examples  in  the  primitive 
church  of  fuel)  as  by  fear  being  compelled  to  facrifice  to 
ftrange  gods  repented,  and  kept  ftill  the  office  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  go(pe\.WAitgifie. 

This  charge  I  keep  till  my  appointed  day 
Of  rend’ring  up.  Milton. 

To  have  in  cuftody. — The  crown  of  Stephanus,  firft  king 
of  Hungary,  was  always-  kept  in  the  caftle  of  Vicegrade. 
Knolles. — To  preferve  5  not  to  let  go. — The  Lord  God 
merciful  and  gracious,  keeping  mercy  for  thoufands,  for¬ 
giving  iniquity.  Exod.  xxxiv.  7.— To  preferve  in  a  ftate 
of  fecurity. — We  palled  by  where  the  duke  keeps  his  gal- 
lies.  AddiJ'on. — To  protect  5  to  guard. — Behold*  I  am  with 
thee,  to  keep  thee.  Gen.  xxviii. — To  reftrain  from  flight. — 
Paul  dwelt  with  a  foldier  that  kepi  him.  Acts,  xxviii. — To 
detain,  or  hold  as  a  motive. — But  what’s  the  caufe\that 
keeps  you  here  with  me  ? — That  I  may  know  what  keep's 
me  here  with  you.  Dryden. — To  hold  for  another. — A 
man  delivers  money  or  fluff  to  keep.  Exod.  xxii.  7. — To 
tend  3  to  have  care  of. — While,  in  her  gtrlifh  age,  fhe  kept 
fheep  on  the  moor,  it  chanced  that  a  merchant  faw  and 
liked  her.  Carcw. 


Count  it  thine 

To  fill  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat, 

To  preferve  in  the  fame  tenor  or  ftate.— -To 
true  ftate,  I.  will  keep  this  order.  Bacon. 

Take  this  at  leaft,  this  Iaft  advice,  my  fon. 
Keep  a  ftiff  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on  : 

The  courfers  of  themfelves  will  run  too  fall. 
Your  art  mull  be  to  moderate  their  hafte. 

To  regard  ;  to  attend  : 

While  the  ftars  and  courfe  of  heav’n  I  keep, 
My  weary’d  eyes  were  feiz’d  with  fatal  fleep. 


Milton. 
know  the 


Addifon. 

Dryden. 


To  not  fuffer  to  fail.— My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him  for 
ever.  Pfal.  lxxxix. — To  hold  in  any  ftate. — Happy  fouls  ! 
who  keep  fuch  a  facred  dominion  over  their  inferior  and 
animal  powers,  that  the  fenfitive  tumults  never  rife  to  dif- 
turb  the  fuperior  and  better  operations  of  the  reafoning 
mind.  Watts. — To  retain  by  fotne  degree  of  force  in  any 
place  or  ftate.  It  is  often  followed  in  this  fenfe  by  parti¬ 
cles  ;  as,  down,  under ,  in,  out,  off. — This  wickednef’s  is 
found  by  thee  ;  no  good  deeds  of  mine  have  been  able  to 
keep  It  down  in  thee.  Sidney. — It  is  hardly  to  be  thought 
that  any  governor  fliould  lo  much  malign  his  fucceffor,  as 
to  fuffer  an  evil  to  grow  up  which  he  might  timely  have 
kept  under  j  or  perhaps  nourifn  it  with  coloured  counte¬ 
nance  of  fuch  finifter  means.  Spenfer. 

What,  old  acquaintance  !  could  not  all  this  fieih 
Keep  in  a  little  life?  Poor  Jack,  farewel.  Shakefpeare . 

If  any  afk  me  what  wou’d  fatisfy, 

To  make  life  eafy,  thus  I  would  reply: 

As  much  as  keeps  out  hunger,  tlxirfl:,  and  cold.  Dryden. 
Venus  took  the  guard  of  noble  Heritor’s  corfe, 

And  kept  the  dogs  ojf :  night  and  da}'  applying  fovereign 
force 

Of  rofy  balms,  that  to  the  dogs  were  horrible  in  tafle. 

Chapman's  Iliad. 

To  continue  any  ftate  or  aftion. — Men  gave  ear,  waited, 
and  kept  filence,  at  any  counfel.  Job,  xxix.  21. 

Fought  next  my  perfon  ;  as  in  concert  fought : 

Kept  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  blow.  Dryden. 

To  preferve  in  any  ftate. — My  fon,  keep  the  flower  of  thine 
age  found.  Ecclef.  xxvi. — To  practife  5  to  ufe  habitually. — 
I  rule  the  family  very  ill,  and  keep  bad  hours.  Pope.— To 
copy  carefully  : 

Her  fervant’s  eyes  were  fixed,  upon  her  face, 

And,  as  fhe  mov’d  or  turn’d,  her  motions  view’d. 

Her  meafures  kept,  and  ftep  by  ffep  purfu’d.  Dryden. 

To  obferve  or  folemnize  any  time.— This  fhall  be  for  a  me¬ 
morial  ;  and  you  fhall  keep  it  a  fealt  to  the  Lord.  Exod.  xii. 
14. — To  obferve  3  not  to  violate. — Lord  God,  there  is 
none  like  thee  5  who  keepejt  covenant  and  mercy  with  thy 
fervants.  1  Kings,  viii.  23. 

It  cannot  be, 

The  king  fliould  keep  his  word  in  loving  us  5 

He  will  lufpefl  us  ftill,  and  find  a  time 

To  punifh  this  offence  in  other  faults.  Shakefpeare , 

To  maintain  ;  to  fupport  with  neceflaries  of  life  ; 

Much  more  affliction  than  already  felt 
They  cannot  well  impofe,  nor  I  fuftain. 

If  they  intend  advantage  of  my  labours. 

The  work  of  many  hands,  which  earns  my  keeping.  Milt . 

To  have  in  the  lioufe  ; 

Bafe  tyke,  call’ll  thou  me  lioft  ?  I  fco’rn  the  term  : 

Nor  fhall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers.  Shak.  Henry  V. 

Not  to  intermit.— -Keep  a  fure  watch  over  a  fhamelefs 
daughter,  left  fhe  make  thee  a  laughing-flock  to  thine 
enemies,  and  a  bye-word  in  the  city.  Ecclef.  xli.  11. — To 
maintain  ;  to  hold. — They  were  honourably  brought  to 
London,  where  every  one  of  them  kept  houfe  by  himfelf. 
Hayward. 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  noble,  young,  and  fair, 

Straight  to  the  pompous  palace  did  refort, 

Where  Menelaus  kept  his  royal  court.  Dryden. 

To  remain  in  ;  not  to  leave  a  place. — I  pr’ythee,  tell  me, 
doth  he  keep  his  bed  ?  Shakefpeare. — Not  to  reveal;  not  to 
betray. — A  fool  cannot  keep  counfel.  Ecclef.  viii.  17. — To 
reftrain  ;  to  with-hold. — There  is  no  virtue  children  fliould 
be  excited  to,  nor  fault  they  fliould  be  kept  from,  which 
they  may  not  be  convinced  of  by  reafons.  Locke  on  Edu¬ 
cation. 
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If  .my  rebel  or  vain  fpirit  of  mine 
Did,  with  the  lealt  pffeclion  of  a  welcome, 

Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it; 

Let  heav’n  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head.  Skakefpeare. 

To  debar  from  any  place. — Ill  fenc’d  for  Heav’n  to  keep 
out  fuch  a  foe.  Milton. 

To  Keep  back.  To  referve  ;  to  with-hold. — Some  are 
fo  clofe  and  referved,  as  they  will  not  (liow  their  wares 
but  by  a  dark  light,  and  feem  always  to  keep  back  fome- 
what.  Bacon's  EJjays. — To  with-hold  ;  to  reftrain. — Keep 
back  thy  fervant  from  prefumptuous  fins.  Pfal.  xix. 

To  Keep  Company.  To  frequent  any  one  ;  to  accom¬ 
pany. — Why  (houlti  he  call  her  whore  ?  Who  keeps  her 
company?  Skakefpeare. 

What  mean’ll  thou,  bride!  this  company  to  keep? 

To  fit  up  till  thou  fain  would  lleep  ?  Donne. 

To  Keep  Company  with.  To  have  familiar  intercourfe. — 
A  virtuous  woman  is  obliged  not  only  to  avoid  immo- 
defly,  but  the  appearance  of  it ;  and  die  could  not  approve 
of  a  young  woman  keeping  company  with  men,  without  the 
permidiou  of  father  or  mother.  Broome  on  the  Odyjfey. 

To  Keep  in.  To  conceal  ;  not  to  tell. — I  perceive  in 
you  fo  excellent  a  touch  of  modetty,  that  you  will  not 
extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing  to  keep  in.  Skakefpeare. 
Syphax,  your  zeal  becomes  importunate  ; 

I’ve  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave, 

And  talk  at  large  ;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in, 

Left  it  fhould  take  more  freedom  than  I’ii  give  it.  Addif. 

To  reftrain  ;  to  curb  — If  thy  daughter  be  fhamelefs,  keep 
her  c/i  ftraitly,  left  die  abufe  lierfelf  through  over-much  li¬ 
berty.  Ecctef. 

To  Keep  off.  To  bear  to-diftance  ;  not  to  admit. — To 
hinder. — A  luperdcial  reading,  accompanied  with  the 
common  opinion  of  his  invincible  obfeurity,  has  kept  off 
fome  from  feeking  in  him  the  coherence  of  his  difcourle. 
Locke. 

To  Keep  up.  To  maintain  without  abatement. — The 
ancients  were  careful  to  coin  money  in  due  weight  and 
finenefs,  and  keep  it  up  to  the  ftandard.  Arbuthnot. — To 
continue;  to  hinder  from  ceafing. — Young  heirs,  from 
their  own  reflefting  upon  the  edates  they  are  born  to,  are 
of  no  ufe  but  to  keep  up  their  families,  and  tranfinit  their 
lands  and  lioufes  in  a  line  to  pofterfty.  Addifon. 

To  Keep  under.  To  opprefs ;  to  fubdue. — Truth  may 
be  fmothered  a  long  time,  and  kept  under  by  violence;  but 
it  will  break  out  at  laft.  Stilling  fleet. 

To  KEEP,  v.  n.  To  remain  by  fome  labour  or  effort  in 
a  certain  ftate : 

With  all  our  force  we  kept  aloof  to  fea. 

And  gain’d  the  idand  where  our  veifels  lay.  Pope's  OdyJJ. 

To  continue  in  any  place  or  ftate ;  to  ftay. — She  would 
give  her  a  lefl’on  for  walking  fo  late,  that  Oiould  make 
her  keep  within  doors  for  one  fortnight.  Sidney. 

What !  keep  a  week  away?  feven  days  and  nights  ? 
Eightfcore  eight  hours  ?  and  lovers  abfent  hours ! 

Oh  weary  reckoning.  Skakefp.  Othello. 

To  remain  unhurt ;  to  laft  ;  to  be  durable. — If  the  malt 
be  not  thoroughly  dried,  the  ale  it  makes  will  not  keep. 
Mortimer's  Hujbandry. 

Difdain  me  not,  although  I  be  not  fair : 

Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  fun  can  burn, 

Nor  ftorms  do  turn  !  Sidney. 

To  dwell;  to  live  conftantlyx 

A  breath  thou  art. 

Servile  to  all  the  dciey  inftuences. 

That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'fl, 

Houriy  afflict.  Skakejp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

To  adhere  ftriftly :  with  to. — Did  they  keep  to  one  con¬ 
stant  drefs,  they  would  fometimes  be  in  falliion,  which  they 
sever  are.  Addifon's  Spedatar. 
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To  Keep  on.  To  go  forward  •. 

So  chearfully  he  took  the  doom ; 

Nor  fhrunk,  nor  ftept  from  death. 

But,  with  unalter’d  pace,  kept  on.  Dryden. 

To  Keep  up.  To  continue  unfubdued. — He  grew  dek 
of  a  confumption  ;  yet  he  Hill  kept  up,  that  he  might  free 
his  country.  Life  of  Cleomenes. — The  general  idea  of  this 
word  is  care,  continuance,  or  duration,  fometimes  with 
an  intimation  of  cogency  or  coercion.  Joknfon. 

To  take  Keep.  To  take  heed  : 

And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned  deepe 
In  drowfy  fit  he  Andes;  of  nothing  he  takes  kcepe.  Speifer. 

To  obferve  : 

Sir  knight,  take  keep 

How  all  thef'e  fhores  are  l'pread  with  fquadrons  brave. 

Fairfax. 

KEEP,  f.  [from  the  verb.]  Cuftody  ;  guard  : 

Pan,  thou  god  of  fhepherds  all, 

Which  of  our  lambkins  takeft  keep.  Spen/er. 

Gitardianfhip  ;  reftraint. — Youth  is  leaft  looked  into 
when  they  Hand  in  nroft  need  of  good  keep  and  fegard. 
AJcham. 

A  ftrong  tower  or  hold  in  the  middle  of  any  caftle  or 
fortification,  wherein  the  befieged  made  their  laft  efforts  of 
defence,  was  formerly  in  England  called  a  keep ;  and  the  in¬ 
ner  pile  within  the  caftle  of  Dover,  ereffed  by  king  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  about  the  year  1153,  was  termed  the  King’s  Keep  ; 
fo  at  Windfor,  See.  It  feems  to  be  fotnething  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  which  is  called  abroad  a  citadel.  See  Archi¬ 
tecture,  vol.  ii. 

KEE'PER,yi  One  who  holds  any  thing  for  the  ufe  of 
another. — The  good  old  man,  having  neither  reafon  to  dif- 
fuade,  nor  hopes  to  perfuade,  received  the  things  with  the 
mind  of  a  keeper ,  not  of  an  owner.  Sidney. — One  who  has 
prifoners  in  cuftody.— The  keeper  of  the  prifon  ;  call  to 
him.  Skakefpeare. 

A  pleafant  bev’rage  he  prepar’d  before, 

Of  wine  and  water  mix’d,  with  added  ftore 
Of  opium;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought, 

Who  fwallow’d  unaware  the  fleepy  draught.  Dryden. 

One  who  has  the  care  of  parks,  or  beafts  of  chace  : 

There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Herne  the  hunter. 

Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windfor  foreft. 

Doth  all  the  winter-time,  at  ftill  of  midnight, 

Walk  round  about  an  oak  with  ragged  horns.  Skakefpeare. 
One  that  has  the  fuperintendence  or  care  of  any  thing. — 
Hilkiah  went  unto  Hildah,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe.  2  Kings. 

Keeper  of  the  Forest,  or  Chief-warden  of  the  Fo¬ 
reft,  hath  the  principal  government  over  all  officers  with¬ 
in  the  foreft ;  and  warns  them  to  appear  at  the  Court  of 
Juftice-feat,  op  a  general  fiummons  from  the  Lord  Chief 
Juftice  in  Eyre.  Manwood,  part  1.  p.  156.  See  Forest. 

Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Cuflos  magni  figilli,  is  a 
lord  by  his  office,  ftyled  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  and  is  of  the  king’s  privy  council.  Through  his 
hands  pafs  all  charters,  commiffions,  and  grants,  of  the 
king  under  the  great  leal ;  without  which  feal  many  of 
thofe  grants  and  commiffions  are  of  no  force  in  law  ;  for 
the  king  is  by  interpretation  of  law  a  corporation,  and 

f>afleth  nothing  but  by  the  great  feal,  which  is  as  the  pub¬ 
ic  faith  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  high  efteem  and  reputa¬ 
tion  juftly  attributed  thereto.  The  great  feal  confifts  of 
two  impreffions,  one  being  the  very  feal  itfelf  with  the  ef¬ 
figies  of  the  king  (lamped  on  it ;  the  other  has  an  itnpref- 
fion  of  the  king’s  arms  in  the  figure  of  a  target,  for  mat¬ 
ters  of  afmaller  moment,  as  certificates,  Sec.  that  are  ufu- 
ally  pleaded  fub  pede figilli.  And  anciently,  when  the  king 
travelled  into  France  or  other  foreign  kingdoms,  there 
were  two  great  feals ;  one  went  with  the  king,  and  another 
was  left  with  the  CuftosRegni,  or  the  chancellor,  Sec.  If 
the  great  feal  be  altered,  the  fame  is  notified  in  the  court 
*  G  of- 
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of  chancery,  and  public  proclamations  made  thereof  by 
the  ffieriffs,  & c.  i  Hale's  Hijl.  P.  C.  171,  4.  TI16  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  by  ftatute  5  Eliz.  c.  18,  hath 
the  fame  place,  authority,  pre-eminence,  jurifdiclion,  and 
execution  of  laws,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
hath  ;  and  he  is  conftituted  by  the  delivery  of  the  great 
feal,  and  by  taking  his  oath.  4  Injl.  87. 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Cujlos  privati  Jigilli,  that 
officer  through  whofe  hands  all  charters,  pardons,  &c. 
pafs,  figned  by  the  king,  before  they  come  to  the  great 
feal  ;  and  fome  things  which  do  not  pafs  that  feal  at  all. 
He  is  alfo  of  the  privy  council ;  but  was  anciently  called 
only  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal ;  after1  which  he  was  named 
Guardian  del  Privy  Seal ;  and  laftly,  Lord  Privy  Seal ; 
and  made  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom.  The 
lord  privy  feal  is  to  put  the  feal  to  no  grant  without  good 
warrant;  nor  with  warrant,  if  it  be  againlt  law',  or  incon¬ 
venient,  but  that  he  firft  acquaint  the  king  therewith. 
4  Inft'  55-  As  to  the  fees  of  the  clerks  under  the  lord 
privy  feal,  for  warrants,  &c.  fee  If  at.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  n. 

Keeper  of  the  Touch,  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
ftatute  12  Hen.  VI.  c.  14,  feems  to  be  that  officer  in  the 
king’s  mint,  at  this  day  called  the  Mafter  of  the  Allay. 
See  Mint. 

KEE'PER,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary:  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Nenagh. 

KEE'PERSHIP,  f.  Office  of  a  keeper. — The  gaol  of  the 
fhire  is  kept  at  Launcefton  :  this  keeperjhip  is  annexed  to 
the  conftablefhip  of  the  caftle.  Careiu. 

KEE'PING,  f.  Guard  : 

Therefore  henceforth  be  at  your  keeping  well. 

And  ever  ready  for  your  foeman  fell.  Spenfer. 

The  life,  or  ftate,  of  a  woman  who  cohabits  with  a  man 
without  being  married  to  him. 

Keeping,  in  painting,  denotes  the  reprefentation  of  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  appear  to  the  eye  at 
different  diftances  from  it ;  for  which  the  painter  ffiould 
have  recourfe  to  the  rules  of  perfpedfive.  There  are  two 
inftances  in  which  the  famous  Raphael  Urbin  has  tranf- 
grefted  thefe  rules :  In  one  of  his  cartoons,  reprefenting  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fifties,  the  men  in  each  of  the  two 
boats  appear  of  full  fize,  the  features  of  their  faces  being 
ftrongly  marked  ;  and  the  boats  are  reprefented  fo  final], 
and  the  men  fo  big,  that  any  one  of  them  appears  fuffi- 
cient  to  fink  either  of  the  boats  by  his  own  bare  weight  : 
and  the  fowls  on  the  fliore  are  alfo  drawn  fo  big,  as  to  feern 
very  near  the  eye  of  the  obferver,  who  could  not  poffibly, 
in  that  cafe,  diftinguifn  the  features  of  the  men  in  the  dif- 
tant  boats  ;  or,  fuppoling  the  obferver  to  be  in  either  of 
the  boats,  he  could  not  fee  the  eyes  or  beaks  of  the  fowls 
<on  the  fhore.  The  other  inftance  occurs  in  his  hiftorical 
pi  if  u  re  of  our  Saviour’s  transfiguration  on  the  mount ; 
where  he  is  reprefented,  with  thofe  who  were  then  with 
him,  almoft  as  large  as  the  reft  of  his  difciples  at  the  foot 
of  the  mount,  with  the  father  and  mother  of  the  boy  whom 
they  brought  to  be  cured  ;  and  the  mother,  though  on  her 
knees,  is  more  than  half  as  tall  as  the  mount  is  high.  So 
that  the  mount  appears  only  of  the  fize  of  a  little  hay-rick, 
with  a  few  people  on  its  top,  and  a  greater  number  at  its 
bottom  on  the  ground  ;  in  which  cafe,  a  fpedfator  at  a  lit¬ 
tle  diftance  could  as  well  diftinguifh  the  features  of  thofe 
at  the  top  as  thofe  on  the  ground.  But  upon  any  large 
eminence,  deferving  the  name  of  a  mount,  that  would  be 
quite  impoffible.  See  Perspective. 

KEE'RA,  a  town  of  Hiudooftan,  in  Boggilcund :  twelve 
miles  eaft  of  Kewah. 

KEE’RETPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Sumbul :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Nidjibabad. 

KEER'POY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal :  thirty- 
three  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Burdwan.  Lat.  22.  45.  N. 
Ion.  87.  35.  E. 

KEER/YSKf-R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carna¬ 
tic  :  twenty-two  mile's  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Bomrauzepol- 
lam,. 
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KEE'SELL,  or  Kypell  (Matthew),  a  German  en¬ 
graver  of  fome  eminence,  was  born  at  Augfburg  in  1621, 
and  died  there  in  the  year  1682.  He  fuccefsfully  mingled 
the  work  of  the  graver  with  that  of  the  point ;  and  his  beft 
prints,  which  are  named  in  the  following  lift,  poffefs  a 
large  fhare  of  merit.  The  portraits  of  Chriftopher  Ben- 
den,  in  4to.  Carolus  Sulzer,  Adolphus  Zobelius,  Andreas 
Winkler,  Johannes  Michael  Dilherrus,  Leonardus  Weif- 
fius,  all  in  folio.  A  fet  of  forty-two  after  Ludovico  Bur- 
nacini,  entitled  II  Pomo  d'Oro,  and  confiftiog  of  fcenic  de¬ 
corations,  &c.  dated  1668,  are  folio  etchings;  the  only 
hiftorical  work  from  his  hand,  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  is  The  Virgin  and  Child. 

KEE'SELL  (Melchior),  the  brother  of  Matthew,  was 
born  at  Augfburg  in  the  year  1622,  and  died  in  the  fame 
city  in  1683.  Here  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art, 
but  perfected  his  ftudies  under  Merian  of  Frankfort,  from 
whence,  after  refiding  fome  few  years,  he  returned  to 
Augfburg,  and  began  to  engrave  the  Iconographia  of 
Wilhelm  Baur,  a  folio  work,  which  confifts  of  a  hundred 
and  forty-eight  prints  of  various  fizes,  confifting  partly  of 
the  Life  and  Miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  partly  of  views 
of  the  Seaports  and  Gardens  of  Italy ;  which  work  was 
publifhed  at  Augfburg  in  1682.  Strutt  fays,  of  this  artift, 
that  “  there  is  fomething  very  agreeable  in  his  manner  of 
engraving,  efpecially  when  he  confined  himfelf  to  fubjefts 
where  the  figures  are  fmall,  for,  as  he  drew  but  incorrectly, 
his  figures  appear  defeftive,  as  they  increafe  in  fize.”  Baur 
was  fond  of  ornamenting  the  back-grounds  of  his  compo- 
fitions.with  fuperb  buildings,  which  Keefell  has  executed 
with  much  fpirit ;  his  rocks  alfo,  and  mountainous  dif¬ 
tances,  have  great  merit ;  but  his  trees  want  freedom, 
lightnefs,  and  charafterifti'c  determination  of  their  foliage  ; 
his  chiarofcuro  is  alfo  fpotty  and  fatiguing  to  the  eye,  if 
this  be  not  rather  the  fault  of  Baur.  Melchior  engraved 
other  plates  befide  thofe  for  the  Iconographia  of  Baur,  of 
which  the  principal  are,  The  Hiftory  of  Ulyffes,  from 
Theodore  van  Talden ;  fome  antique  ftatues,  executed 
entirely  with  the  graver  ;  and  the  portraits  of  Sebaftianus 
Kirchmajerus,.  public  profeffor  at  Ratifbon,  after  Benj. 
Block,  in  4to.  Johannes  Hozius  ;  Maximilianus  Curz, 
dated  1658  ;  and  Antonius  Schottius,  dated  1680,  all  of 
the  folio  fize. 

KEE'SERA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Condapilly  :  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Condapilly. 

KEE'TEN  (Groet),  a  village  of  New  Holland,  taken  by 
the  Engliffi  in  September  1799  :  f>x  miles  fouth  of  Helder, 

KEE'TEN  (Klein),  a  village  of  North  Holland,  near 
the  German  Sea,  oppofite  which  the  Engliffi  forces  under 
fir  James  Pulteney  landed  on  the  26th  of  Auguft,  1796; 
it  was  fir  Ralph  Abercrombie’s  head-quarters  before  he 
began  to  march :  four  miles  fouth  of  Helder. 

KEEVE,  f.  Beer  before  it  is  put  into  the  cafk ;  a  cooler. 

KEE'VER,  f.  A  cooler;  a  veffel  to  cool  wort  in  before 
it  is  fermented. 

KEF'ERMACK,  a  town  of  Auftria :  four  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Freuftadt. 

KEFF,  Keefts,  or  Urbs,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  the  third  for  riches  and  ftrength 
in  the  country;  on  the  borders  of  Algiers,  anciently  call¬ 
ed  Sicca,  or  Sicca  Veneria.  In  the  civil  wars  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
citadel  was  blown  up  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  with 
greater  ftrength  and  beauty.  In  levelling  an  adjacent 
mount  to  find  materials  for  this  building,  they  dug  out  an 
entire  ftatue  of  Venus,  which  was  no  iooner  found  than 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  Moors.  This  ftatue  may  not  a 
little  authorife  and  illuftrate  the  epithet  of  Veneria  that  was 
applied  to  Sicca.  There  was  an  equeftrian  ftatue  du<fout 
at  the  fame  time,  dedicated  to  Marcus  Antonius  Rufus, 
which  fuffered  the  fame  fate.  The  fituation  of  Keff,  as 
the  name  itfelf  imports,  is  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill* 
with  a  plentiful  fource  of  water  near  the  centre  of  jt:  fe- 
venty  miles  wefc-fouth-weft  of  Tunis,  and  fixty-three 
fouth-eaft  of  Bona.  Lat.  36,  15.  N,  Ion.  9.  3.  £. 

KEFTING, 
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KEF'FING,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern-Indian  Sea, 
near  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ceram.  Lat. 
3.  28.  S.  Ion.  1 31.  1 1 .  E. 

KEF'FLE,  or  Kef'fol,  f.  A  poor  worn-out  horfe. 
Ainfworlh. 

KE'FIL,  a  village  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  celebrated  for 
the  fuppofed  tomb  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  which  is  an¬ 
nually  vifited  by  abundance  of  Jews  :  fourteen  miles  fouth 
of  Helleh. 

KEFKEBEH',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia : 
twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Efldftiehr. 

KEF'KEN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Black  Sea,  near  the 
coafl  of  Natolia.  Lat.  41. 6.  N.  Ion.  30.  40.  E. 

KEFONETE'I,  a  river  of  Weft  Florida,  which  runs 
into  lake  Pontchartrain  in  lat.30.ai-N.  Ion.  89.  56.  W. 

KEFR  il  BA'TIK,  a  town  of  Egypt :  two  miles  fouth 
of  Damietta. 

KEFR  SU'LEIMAN,  a  town  of  Egypt :  five  miles 
fouth-fouth  weft  of  Damietta.  _ 

KEFREE'N,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  a  large  plain,  to  which 
it  gives  name,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  pigeons  bred 
there  :  fifteen  miles  of  Aleppo. 

KEFT.  See  Coptos,  vol.  v.  and  the  article  Egypt, 
vol.  vi.  p.  356. 

KEG,  or  Cag,  /.  [caque,  Fr.]  A  fmall  barrel. 

KEG'WORTH,  a  town  of  England,  in  Leicefterfhire, 
on  the  borders  of  Derbyfhire,  containing  about  1360  in¬ 
habitants:  eleven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Derby,  and 
feventeen  north  of  Leicefter. 

KE'HEEP,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  :  forty- 
five  miles  fouth  of  Attock. 

KEHE'LATH  AH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

KE'HEMEND,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Farfiftan  :  thirty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Eftakar. 

KEHL,  or  Keil,  a  very  important  fortrefs  of  Ger¬ 
many,  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  built  by  the 
French  after  a  defign  of  marfhal  Vauban,  for  the  defence 
of  Strafburg,  from  which  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  diftant. 
It  was  ceded  to  the  empire  in  1697,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryf- 
wick.  The  French  retook  it  in  1703,  and  it  was  peftored 
to  the  empire  by  the  treaty  of  Raltadt.  During  the  time 
of  the  French  revolution,  this  fortrefs  changed  mailers 
feveral  times;  but,  after  1801,  it  was  demolilhed  in  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Lat.  48.  40.  N.  Ion.  7.  45.  E. 

KEHO'A,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Tonquin,  near  the  coaft. 
Lat.  19.  ii.  N.  Ion.  105.  21.  E. 

KEH'RIEZ,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafan  :  feventy 
miles  north  of  Herat. 

KE'HUJ,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  :  fix  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Lahore. 

KE'I-SAN'.  See  Kao-chan. 

KEFA  RE'GIAN,  a  towm  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak  :  fixty  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Hamadan. 

KEl'DER  PEYAM'SBER,  a  mountain  of  Perfia,  in 
the  province  of  Irak  :  forty-four  miles  north-weft  of  Ha¬ 
madan. 

KEI'FLINGE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Skonen  :  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Lund. 

KEEGAN,  a  town  of  Corea:  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Cou-  fou. 

KEIGHLEY,  a  town  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorklhire, 
near  the  river  Air,  fix  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Skipton 
in  Craven,  and  209  north-eaft  of  London.  It  has  a  mar¬ 
ket  on  Wednefdays;  and  fairs  on  May  8,  and  November 
8.  The  town  Hands  in  a  valley,  furrounded  with  hills,  at 
the  meeting  of  two  brooks,  which  fall  into  the  river  Air 
one  mile  below'  it.  Every  family  is  fupplied  water  brought 
to,  or  near,  their  doors,  in  Hone  troughs,  from  a  never- 
failing  fpring  on  the  weft  fide  of  it.  The  parilh  is  fix 
miles  long,  and  two  broad,  and  is  fixty  miles  from  the 
eaft  and  weft  feas,  yet  at  the  weft  end  of  it,  near  Camel- 
crofs,  is  a  riling  ground,  from  which  the  fprings  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  it  run  to  the  eaft  fea,  and  thofe  on  the  weft  to 
the  weft  fea.  There  is  not  half  a  mile  of  level  ground  in 
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the  whole  parilh  except  at  the  w'eft  end  of  it,  where  is  a 
pretty  even  field  one  mile  and  a  half  round,  where  are 
fometimes  horfe-races.  By  the  late  inland  navigation 
Keighley  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee, 

,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames, 
Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  ex¬ 
tends  above  five  hundred  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  Lancafter,  Weftmoreland,  Chelter,  Stafford, 
Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c. 

KEIGHT,  for  caught,  pret.  of  catch  : 

Her  aged  nourfe,  whofe  name  was  Glance  hight, 

Feeling  her  leape  out  of  her  loathed  neft, 

Betwixt  her  feeble  arms  her  quickly  kcight.  Spsnfer. 

KEI'KIS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  -.  forty-eight  miles  north  of  Biorneborg. 

KEI'LAH,  f.  [Heb.  file  that  divides.]  A  city  in  the 
tribe  of  J  udah. 

KEILL  (John),  an  eminent  mathematician  and  philo- 
fopher,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1671.  After 
being  inftrufled  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  in  his  native 
city,  he  became  a  member  of  the  univerfity  there,  in  which 
he  continued  his  ftudies  till  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  As  his  genius  inclined  him  to  the  mathematics, 
he  made  great  progrefs  in  thofe  fciences  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  David  Gregory,  the  mathematical  profeffor,  who 
had  embraced  the  Newtonian  philofophy  foon  after  it  was 
publifhed,  and  read  a  courfe  of  leCtures  to  explain  it.  By 
this  means  Mr.  Keill  became  early  acquainted  with  the 
immenfe  treafureof  mathematical  and  philofophical  learn¬ 
ing  which  is  contained  in  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Principia, 
which  he  made  the  ground-work  of  his  future  ftudies.  In 
the  year  1694,  upon  the  removal  of  his  tutor  to  Oxford, 
Mr.  Keill  followed  him  to  that  univerfity,  where  he  was 
entered  of  Baliol  college,  and  obtained  one  of  the  Scotch 
exhibitions  in  that  fociety.  Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Keill 
furnilhed  himfelf  with  fuch  an  apparatus  of  inftruments  as 
Iris  fortune  could  command,  and  began  to  read  leCtures  in 
his  chamber  at  college  upon  natural  philofophy,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  fyftem,  which  he  illuf- 
trated  by  proper  experiments.  This  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  attempt  which  was  made  to  teach  the  doCtrines  of 
the  Principia  by  the  experiments  on  which  they  are  found¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  happy  method  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
acquired  to  the  author  confiderable  reputation  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity.  In  the  year  1698,  Mr.  Keill’s  pretenfioiTs  to  ma¬ 
thematical  and  philofophical  learning  became  more  gene¬ 
rally  known,  by  the  appearance  of  his  Examination  of  Dr. 
Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth,  8vo.  By  men  of  fcience 
this  publication  was  highly  applauded,  and  was  juftly 
pronounced  to  contain  a  full  and  folid  refutation  of  the 
philofophy  in  that  celebrated  Theory.  To  his  Examina¬ 
tion  our  author  had  fubjoined  fome  Remarks  upon  Mr. 
Whifton’s  new  Theory  of  the  Earth  ;  which  induced  that 
Angular  genius  to  publilh  a  vindication  of  his-hypothefis,. 
About  the  fame  time  Dr.  Burnet  printed  Reflections  upon 
the  Theory  of  the  Earth.  Thefe  publications  drew  from 
our  author,  in  the  year  1699,  An  Examination  of  the  Re¬ 
flections  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  together  with  a  De¬ 
fence  of  the  Remarks  on  Mr.  Whifton’s  new  Theory,  8vo. 
in  which  he  fatisfaCtorily  fupports  the  animadverlions  in 
his  former  mafterly  production.  In  the  year  1702,  lie  pub- 
lilhed  his  treadle",  entitled,  Introdaclio  ad  veram  Phyficam , 
8vo.  containing  the  fubftance  of  feveral  leCtures  upon  the 
new  philofophy.  This  is  univerfaliy  efteemed  to  be  the 
belt  and  moft  ufeful  of  our  author’s  productions,  and  de- 
fervedly  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  firft  edition  of  it  contained  only 
fourteen  lectures  ;  but  to  the  fecond  edition,  in  1705,  the 
author  added  two  more  upon  the  motions  a  riling  from 
given  forces.  When  the  Newtonian  philofophy  began  to 
be  cultivated  in  France,  this  worlcwas  held  in  high  efteem 
there,  being  confideted  as  the  belt  introduction  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipia  j  and  a  new  edition  of  it  in  Engliflj  was  printed  at 

London-- 
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London,  in  1736,  at  the  inftance  of  that  eminent  mathe¬ 
matician  M.  Maupertuis,  who  was  then  in  England,  and 
who.  fubioined  to  it  anew  hypothecs  of  his  own,  concern¬ 
ing  the  ring  of  the  planet  Saturn.  The  fame  which  Mr. 
Keill  acquired  by  this  performance,  jullly  entitled  him  to 
the  honours  which  fcience  had  to  beitow  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  lome 
time  before  the  year'iyoS.  In  that  year  he  publifhed,  in 
the  Philofophical  Tran faftions,  a  paper  Of  the  Laws  of  At¬ 
traction,  and  its  phyfical  Principles  ;  which  was  fiiggefted 
by  fome  propofitions  in  Hr  Ifaac  Newton’s  Principia,  and 
particularly  deiigned  to  purfue  the  fteps  pointed  out  by 
fome  queries  of  that  great  man  at  the  concluiion  of  his 
treatife  on  Optics.  About  the  fame  time,  meeting  with 
a  pa  Hag  e  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of  Leipfic,  in  which 
Newton’s  claim  to  the  fir  ft  invention  of  the  method  of 
fluxions  was  called  in  queftion,  he  zealoufly  vindicated 
that  claim  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
entitled,  De  Legibus  Virium  Centripetarum.  In  this  piece 
Mr.  Keill  not  only  alferted  that  fir  Ifaac  firft  invented  the 
•method  of  fluxions,  as  appeared  by  his  letters  publifhed 
by  Dr.  Wallis,  but  that  M.  Leibnitz  had  taken  this  me¬ 
thod  from  him,  only  changing  the  name  and  notation. 
In  the  year  1709,  our  author  went  a  voyage  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  capacity  of  treafurer  of  the  Palatines  who 
were  fent  by  government  into  that  country  ;  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  his  return,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  chofen  Savi- 
lian  profefTor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  Keill’s  vindication  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  claim  to 
the  firlt  invention  of  fluxions,  drew  on  him  an  attack  from 
M.  Leibnitz,  in  the  year  1711,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Hans  Sloane,  then  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  proteft- 
ed  that  lie  was  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the 
“  Method  of  Fluxions,”  and  of  the  notation  ufed  by  fir 
Ifaac,  till  they  appeared  in  the  mathematical  works  of 
Dr.  Wallis.  He  therefore  deiired  the  Royal  Society  to 
oblige  Mr.  Keill  to  difown  publicly  the  bad  fenfe  which 
his  words  might  bear.  After  this  letter  had  been  read  in 
the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Keill  obtained  their  leave  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  defend  what  he  had  advanced.  This  he  did  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Sloane,  which  met  with  the  approbation  of 
Newton  and  the  other  members  of  the  fociety,  by  whom 
a  copy  of  it  was  directed  to  be  fent  to  M.  Leibnitz.  The 
latter,  however,  found  new  matter  of  complaint  in  it ; 
and,  in  a  fecond  letter  to  Dr.  Sloane,  reprefented,  that 
Mr.  Keill  had  attacked  his  candour  and  fmcerity  more 
openly  than  before;  adding,  that  it  was  not  fuitable  fora 
man  of  his  age  and  experience  to  engage  in  a  conteft  with 
an  upftart,  who  was  unacquainted  with  what  had  paffed 
fo  long  before,  and  afted  without  any  authority  from  fir 
Ifaac  Newton,  who  was  the  party  concerned.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  defiring  that  the  fociety  would  enjoin  Mr. 
Keill  filence.  Our  mathematician,  finding  himfelf  thus 
contemptuoufly  treated,  appealed  to  the  regifters  of  the 
Royal  Society,  which,  he  maintained,  would  afford  con¬ 
vincing  proofs  of  the  juftice  of  his  allegations.  Upon  this 
a  fpeciai  committee  was  appointed,  who,  after  examining 
the  authorities,  concluded  their  report  with  declaring,  that 
they  reckoned  Newton  the  firft  inventor  of  the  method  in 
queftion,  and  were  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Keill,  in  affecting 
the  fame,  had  been  no  ways  injurious  to  M.  Leibnitz. 
The  particulars  of  the  proceedings  in  this  matter  may  be 
feen  in  Collins’s  Commercium  Epiltolicum,  with  many  va¬ 
luable  papers  of  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Gregory,  and  other 
mathematicians.  The  difpute,  however,  was  ftill  carried 
on  for  fome  years,  particularly  in  the  Afta  Eruditorum, 
and  the  Journal  Literaire.  The  laft  publication  of  our 
author  in  this  controverfy  was  a  Latin  epiftle  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  John  Bernouilli,  mathematical  profeffor  at  Bafil, 
who  had  alfo  attempted  unjuftly  to  difparage  Newton’s 
mathematical  abilities.  It  was  publifhed  at  London,  in 
1720,  4to.  with  a  thiftle,  the  arms  of  Scotland,  in  the  ti¬ 
tle-page,  and  the  rnotto,  Nemo  me  impunc  lacejjh .  In  thefe 
contefts  Mr.  KciU  condufted  himfelf  with  a  degree  of  firm. 
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nefs,  penetration,  and  fpirit,  which  did  him  great  honour, 
and  fatisfaftorily  repelled  the  attacks  upon  the  reputation 
of  our  great  countryman. 

About  the  year  1711,  feveral  objeftions  being  urged 
againft  Newton’s  philofophy,  in  fupport  of  Des  Cartes's 
notions  of  a  plenum,  Mr.  Keill  drew  up  a  paper,  which 
was  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  contain¬ 
ing  fome  theorems  “  on  the  Rarity  of  Matter,  and  the  Te¬ 
nuity  of  its  Compofition,”  in  which  he  ably  arifwers  thofe 
objections,  and  points  out  fome  phenomena  which  cannot 
be  explained  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  plenum.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  this  difpute,  queen  Anne  was  pleafed 
to  appoint  him  decipherer  to  her  majefty  :  an  office  for 
which  he  was  well  qualified  by  his  great  fkill  in  that  curi¬ 
ous  art,  and  in  which  he  continued  under  king  George  I. 
till  the  year  1716.  In  1713,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M.D.  and  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  he  publifhed  an  edition  of  Commandine’s  Euclid, 
to  which  he  added  two  tracts  of  his  own,  viz.  Trigonome¬ 
tric  Plane  et  Spherica  Elementa,  and  De  Natura  et  Arithmctica 
Logarithmorum.  Thefe  were  more  highly  elteemed  by 
himfelf  than  any  of  his  performances  ;  and  it  muft  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that,  they  are  drawn  up  with  peculiar  elegance 
and  perfpicuity .  In  the  year  1718,  Dr.  Keill  publifhed 
at  Oxford,  his  IntroduElio  ad  veram  AJlronomianr,  8vo.  which 
was  afterwards  tranflated  by  himfelf  into  Englifb,  at  the 
requeft  of  the  duchefs  of  Chandos,  and  publiihedin  1721, 
with  feveral  emendations,  under  the  title  of  “  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  true  Aftronomy,  or  Altronomical  Leftures 
read  in  the  Aftronomical  Schools  of  the  Univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford,”  8vo.  This  was  his  laft  gift  to  the  learned  world, 
and  he  did  not  long  furvive  it.  He  had  married,  in  the 
year  1717,  in  a  manner  which  had  given  great  offence  to 
his  brother,  the  fubjeft  of  the  next  article;  but  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  foon  took  place  between  them  ;  and  at  the  death 
of  the  latter  our  mathematician  received  a  confiderable  ac- 
ceflion  to  his  fortune.  This  circumftance,  however,  did 
not  prove  favourable  to  the  health  of  our  author,  fince  it 
led  him  to  indulge  toa  fuller  diet,  and  to  the  lefs  frequent 
ufe  of  exercife,  than  what  he  had  been  accuftomed  to.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  a  bad  fubjeft  for  the  attack  of  difeafe,  he  was 
leized  with  a  violent  fever  in  the  fu miner  of  1721,  to 
which  he  fell  a  facrifice  before  he  had  completed  his  fiftieth 
year.  His  papers  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,  to 
which  we  have  alluded  in  the  preceding  narrative,  are 
contained  in  volumes  xxvi.  and  xxix. 

KEILL  (James),  a  phyfician  of  the  mathematical  feft, 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
in  1673.  He  received  his  education  partly  in  his  own 
country,  and  partly  in  foreign  fchools  of  medicine,  where 
he  particularly  attended  to  anatomy.  He  read  leftures 
upon  this  fcience  in  both  the  Englifh  univerfities;  and  in 
1698  publifhed  a  compendium,  entitled  “The  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Body  abridged,”  of  which  many  fucceflive 
editions  appeared,  and  which  was  long  a  popular  manual 
for  the  ufe  of  ftudents.  The  degree  of  M.  D.  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  at  Cambridge  ;  and  in  1703  he  fettled  as 
a  phyfician  at  Northampton,  where  he  paffed  the  reft  of 
his  life.  In  1706,  he  fent  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account 
of  the  diffeftion  of  a  man  reputed  to  be  130  years  old. 
The  mod  confiderable  fruit  of  his  application  of  mathe¬ 
matical  fpeculations  to  phyfiology  appeared  in  1708,  in  a 
work  entitled  “  An  Account  of  Animal  Secretion,  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Human  Body,  and  mufcular  Mo¬ 
tion,”  8  vo.  He  eftimates  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  bo¬ 
dy  at  a  rate  much  beyond  modern  calculation.  This  work 
he  afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  publifhed  in  an 
enlarged  form,  in  1718,  under  the  title  of  “  Tantamina 
medico-phyfica  ad  ceconomiam  animalem  accommodata. 
Acced.  Medicina  ftatica  Britannica,”  8vo.  In  this  he 
gives  a  calculation  of  the  force  of  the  heart,  which  lie  re¬ 
duced  from  the  enormous  eftimate  of  Borelli  to  eight 
ounces.  In  his  medical  ftatics  he  relates  experiments  made 
upon  himfelf,  and  greatly  reduced  the  quantity  of  ptrfpi- 
1  ration 
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ration  laid  down  by  Sanctorius.  In  a  paper  of  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  No.  361,  he  makes  objections  againft  Dr.  Jurin's 
calculation  of  the  force  of  the  heart.  This  ingenious  phy- 
fician  was  carried  off  by  a  cancer  in  the  mouth,  in  1719. 
Haller!.  Bibl.  Anatom. 

KEILLESAY',  one  of  the  fmaller  Weftern  Ifiands  of 
Scotland :  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Barray  Iiland.  Lat. 
57.  a.  N.  Ion.  7. 23.  W. 

KE'IM  HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  in  the 
government  of  Kirin :  550  miles  eaft-north-eali  of  Peking. 
Lat.  44.  A5.N  Ion.  129.  24.  E. 

KEIN'TON.  SeeKiNETON. 

KEFRAN,  the  Per  Han  and  Arabic  name  for  the  planet 
•Saturn,  according  to  Salmafius. 

KEI'RI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ciieiranthus  and  Ery¬ 
simum. 

KEIR'IOG,  ariverof  Wales,  which  rifes  in  Merioneth- 
fhire,  and  runs  into  the  Severn  four  miles  weft  of  Ellef- 
inere  in  Shropfhire. 

KEIRLEB'ERUS  (John  George),  born  at  Wiirtemberg, 
was  at  once  a  philofopher,  poet,  and  mufician.  In  1691, 
he  compofed,  for  the  birth-day  of  the  emperor  Jofeph  I.  a 
Latin  poem,  which  he  fet  to  mufic  in  a  perpetual  canon 
of  fixteen  vocal  parts,  and  fifteen  violin  accompaniments, 
in  a  different  melody;  a  piece  of  pedantry  much  admired 
by  profeffors  and  deep  dilettanti  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
17th  century.  He  afterwards  compofed  another  perpetual 
canon  in  eight  parts,  fo'ur  viol  da  gambas,  two  counter¬ 
tenors,  and  two  tenors,  with  feveral  other  various  and 
complicated  contrivances,  much  admired  at  that  time. 

KEIS  BAY,  or  Sinclair’s  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Caithnefs.  Lat.  58. 
2.8.  N.  Ion.  2.  58.  W. 

KEI'SER  (Reinhard),  an  eminent  German  compofer 
•  of  mufic,  was  born  in  1673,  at  Weiffenfels  in  Saxony,  and 
very  early  in  his  profefiional  career  appointed  maeftro  di 
capella  to-  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg.  His  firft  attempt  at 
dramatic  mufic  was  a  paltorhl,  called  Ifmena,  which  he  fet 
in  his  twentieth  year;  and  the  year  following  he  com¬ 
pofed  his  opera  of  Bafilius,  which  was  performed  in  the 
theatre  at  Hamburgh  with  very  great  applaufe;  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  writing  for  that  ftage  till  the  year  1739.  He  was 
educated  at  Leipfic,  where  he  was  entered  of  that  univer- 
fity.  He  began  to  ftudy  mufic  in  that  city,  but  was  chiefly 
his  own  matter,  forming  himfelf  upon  the  Italian  fchool, 
by  Studying  the  beft  productions  of  that  country.  His  fe- 
cond  opera  for  Hamburgh,  Adonis,  eftablilhed  him  in  the 
favour  of  that  city  for  the  reft  of  his  life.  His  operas,  in 
Hamburgh  alone,  amounted  to  118.  Befides  his  dramatic 
productions,  he  .compofed  divertimenti,  ferenate,  and  canta¬ 
tas ,  innumerable. 

KEI'SER’s  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Africa,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  defcends  from  Table  mountain. 

KEISH.  See  Kas. 

KEISKAM'MA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
Indian  Sea  in  lat.  32.40.  S. 

KEITH  (James),  a  diftinguiftied  general,  was  born  at 
Fetereffo,  in  the  fherilfdom  of  Kincardine,  in  North  Bri¬ 
tain,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1696.  He  was  the  younger  fon 
of  William  Keith,  earl  marfbnl  of  Scotland,  by  lady  Mary 
Drummond,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Perth,  lord  high  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  king  James  the  Second. 
The  family  of  Keith  is  reckoned  among  the  molt  ancient 
and  noble  of  any  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps  yields  to  none 
in  Europe.  The  arms  borne  by  that  family  were  ta¬ 
ken  from  a  circumftance  which  has  been  related  under  the 
article  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  412.  As  a  reward  for  the 
many  fervices  done  by  the  family,  James  II.  of  Scotland, 
in  the  year  1455,  promoted  Robert  Keith  to  the  title  of 
Earl  Marjhal  of  that  kingdom.  The  feveral  noble  lords 
defcended  from  him  have  intermarried  with  the  Campbels, 
Douglafes,  Hays,  and  Hamiltons,  fome  of  the  greateft  fa¬ 
milies  in  Scotland;  and  have  been  connected  with  the 
blood  royal.  It  mutt  be  remembered  likewife  that  marlhal 
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Keith  was,  by  the  mother’s  fide,  remotely  allied  in  blood 
to  molt  of  the  kings  in  Europe. 

Born  with  all  the  endowments  of  a  great  mind,  young 
Keith  was  trained  up  in  a  manner  mo  ft  proper  for.  the 
improvement  of  his  talents.  His  diet  was  plain,  and  his 
apparel  homely.  At  fclioo!  he  was  not  u fed  with  any  par¬ 
tial  delicacy  in  refpeft  of  his  rank;  but  was  treated  in 
common  with  other  children  of  the  fame  age.  He  gene¬ 
rally  went  bare-headed,  and  ufed  to  climb  up  among  rocks 
and  woods  to  the  top  of  the  higheft  mountains,  agreeable 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  and  the  fpirit  of  thole  times. 
This  method  of  education  was  certainly  well  adapted  to 
render  him  hardy,  and  prepare  him  for  that  military  life 
to  which  his  choice  afterwards  difpofed  him.  While  the 
marlhal  however  fecured  a  vigorous  conftitution  by  this 
coarfe  method  of  living,  his  friends  were  not  inattentive  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  He  was  firft  put  under  the  in- 
ftrudlion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddiman,  then  fchool-mafter  of 
Fetereflo,  and  author  of  the  Rudiments  ~snd  Grammar 
which  go  by  his  name.  After  he  had  been  fome  time  un¬ 
der  this  gentleman’s  tuition,  he  was  lent  to  the  College  of 
Aberdeen,  which  was  founded  by  one  of  his  ancettora,  and 
put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robert  Keith,  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  bifiiop  Keith,  who  wrote  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland  from  the  time 
of  king  James  the  Fifth  to  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  with 
other  literary  performances.  But  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
honour  was  configned  of  completing  the  marlhal’s  educa¬ 
tion,  was  Mr.  William  Melton,  who  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  Marefchal  College  of  Aberdeen:  a 
man  well  known  and  celebrated  for  that  peculiar  vein  of 
wit  and  humour,  which  he  difplayed  in  feveral  poetical 
pieces  in  the  Hudibraftic  ftyle,  but  particularly  in  his  poem 
intitled  'The  Knight. 

James  Keith  was  intended  for  the  profeflion  of  the  law; 
but,  being  left  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  natural  bias,  he  took 
to  the  fvvord,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  occa- 
fion  to  draw  it.  The  rebellion  breaking  out  in  the  year 
1715,  his  mother  the  countefs,  who  was  a  bigotted  Roman 
catholic,  perfuaded  the  lord  marlhal,  his  elder  brother,  to 
inlift  in  the  pretender’s  party.  Mr.  Keith,  who  was  then 
nineteen  years  of  age,  took  this  opportunity  of  accompa¬ 
nying  his  brother  to  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  The  rebel 
army  being  defeated,  Mr.  Keith  embarked,  together  with 
the  pretender  and  fome  others  of  diftinflion^in  a  finall 
iloop  which  took  them  in  at  Montrofe.  Under  favour  of 
a  dark  night,  notwitliftanding  two  men  of  war  lay  off  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  they  efcaped,  and  were  landed  fafe- 
ly  in  France.  There  Mr.  Keith  was  liberally  fuppliecl 
with  remittances  from  the  countefs  his  mother,  which  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  apply  clofely  to  thofe  branches  of  education 
which  were  moft  neceffary  to  accomplifli  one  whom  nature 
had  formed  for  war.  He  ftudied  mathematics  under  M. 
de  Maupertuis  ;  and  made  fucha  rapid  progrefs  in  the  ufe- 
ful  parts  of  geometry,  but  particularly  in  fortification, 
gunnery,  architecture,  and  the  art  of  drawing  the  plans 
of  towns,  that  he  was,  by  the  recommendation  of  M.  de 
Maupertuis,  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  at  Paris.  He  then  travelled  through  feveral  parts 
of  Europe,  and  at  length  accompanied  his  elder  brother 
to  Spain,  and  there  ferved  ten  years  in  the  Irifh  brigades. 
He  then  went  to  Rufiia,  with  the  duke  of  Lina,  ambafia- 
dor  to  the  court  of  Peterfburg,  who  recommended  him 
to  the  czarina.  In  her  fervice  he  was  railed  to  the, rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  foon  after  to  that  of  lieutenant- 
general.  He  fignalized  his  courage  in  all  the  aftions  of 
the  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  during  that  reign, 
and  was  the  firft  who  mounted  the  breach  at  the  capture 
of  Otchakof.  In  the  war  between  the  Swedes  and  Ruf¬ 
fians,  he  commanded  in  Finland;  and  to  him  was  owing 
the  victory  at  Wilmanftrand,  and  the  expullion  of  the 
Swedes  from  the  ifles  of  Aland.  He  had  likewife  a  (hare 
in  the  revolution  which  placed  the  princefs  Elizabeth 
upon  the  throne  of  Ruflia.  At  the  peace  of  Abo,  in  1743, 
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he  was  fent  ambaflador  to  the  court  of  Stockholm,  where 
he  appeared  with  great  magnificence.  On  his  return  to 
Petersburg  he  was  honoured  with  the  marfhal’s  ftaffi  ;  but, 
finding  his  appointments  infuflicient  for  the  fupport  of  his 
dignity,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Frederic  king  of 
Pruffia  to  enter  his  fervice.  That  monarch  fettled  an 
ample  penfion  upon  him,  made  him  governor  of  Berlin, 
and  received  him  to  his  particular  intimacy.  In  the  war 
of  1756,  Keith  entered  Saxony,  in  quality  of  field -m'arlhal 
of  the  Pruffian  army.  It  was  he  who  fecured  the  fine  re¬ 
treat  after  the  railing  of  the  fiege  of  Olmutz,  in  1753.  He 
was  killed  in  that  year  at  the  furprife  of  the  camp  of 
Hochkirchen  by  count  Daun.  General  Keith  underftood 
the  art  of  war  theoretically,  and  was  equally  able  in  the 
council  and  the  field.  He  alfo  poffefl’ed  many  eftimable 
qualities  asa  man,  of  which  the  following  paffage  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  his  brother,  the  earl-marfhal  of  Scotland,  to  Mad. 
Geofrin,  is  an  honourable  teftimony.  “  My  brother  has 
left  me  a  noble  inheritance.  He  had  juft  laid  all  Bohemia 
under  contribution  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and  I 
have  found  feventy  ducats  in  his  chert.”  The  king  of 
Pruffia  honoured  his  memory  with  a  fine  monument  at 
Potzdam. 

KEITH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Bamff. 
The  old  town  of  Keith  is  reduced  to  a  fmall  village,  and 
another  town  has  been  built  about  half  a  century,  called 
New  Keith,  on  a  regular  plan  5  containing  a  very  confi- 
derable  market  for  cattle;  and  a  port-office-.  James  Fer- 
gufon,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  was  a  native  of 
Keith :  fixteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bamff,  and  fifteen 
fouth-eaft  of  Elgin.  Lat.  57.  31.  N.  Ion.  2.  52.  VV. 

KE'KI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  illand  of  Ximo  :  fifteen 
miles  north-north- weft  of  Naka. 

KE'KO,  a  town  of  Hungary,  with  a  caltle  :  fifteen 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ivorpona. 

KE'LA,  Kelay',  or  Quil'la,  a  town  of  Africa,  on 
the  Slave  Coaft,  in  the  canton  of  Koto. 

KELAI'A,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedf- 
jas  :  fifty  miles  eaft'- fouth-eaft:  of  Calaat  el  Moilah. 

KELAI'A H,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

KELANG',  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Eailern  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Ceram.  Lat.  3.  3.S. 
Ion.  128.  E. 

KE'LAR,  a  town  of  Perfin,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
feventy  miies  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Cafoin. 

KE'LAT,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chora- 
fan,  fituated  at  the  edge  of  a  high  rqountain  furrounded 
by  rocks;  taken  by  Timur  Bee  in  the  year  1382  :  twenty- 
five  miles  eaft  of  Abiverd. 

KEL'BRA.  See  ICalbra. 

KEL'DER,  f.  [Dut.]  The  belly  ;  the  womb.  “Hans 
in  kdd.tr ,”  a  health  to  a  woman  with  child. 

KE'LEH,  a  town  of  Egypt :  three  miles  north-weft  of 
Edfu. 

KELEMA'RCK,  a  town  of  Pomerelia:  ten  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Dantzic. 

KE'LEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Suda- 
via  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Angerburg. 

KE'LES,  a  town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia :  twen¬ 
ty-eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Ephefus. 

KEL'ESTIN,  a  town  of  Hungary :  two  miles  fouth  of 
Levens. 

KEL'KEIM,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  fituated  on  an  illand, 
formed  at  the  conflux  of  the  Altmuhl  and  the  Danube  : 
fixteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Dietfurt,  and  forty-fix  north- 
north-eaft  of  Munich.  Lat.  4.8.  52.  N.  Ion.  11.52.  E. 

KEL'HERA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Adirbeitzan,  near  Ardebil. 

KELIKDO'NI,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Carnma- 
nia,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  five  miles  fouth 
of  Selefkeh. 

KELI'TA,  or  Kelitah,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a 
man. 

KE'LIUB,  or  Kal'jub,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Ka- 
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lits  abu  Meneggi,  the  capital  of  a  diftrift ;  fix  miles  north 

of  Cairo. 

KELL,yi  A  fort  of  pottage  fo  called  in  Scotland,  be¬ 
ing  a  foup  made  with  Ihredded  greens. 

KELL,  or  Caul  ,  f.  The  omentum;  that  which  in¬ 
wraps  the  guts. — The  very  weight  of  bowels  and  kdl,  in 
fat  people,  is  the  occafion  of  a  rupture.  Wifemans  Surgery. 

KEL'LAH,  a  town  of  Abyffinia  :  feventy-five  miles 
eaft  of  Axum. 

KEL'LAH,  a  town  of  Ilindooftan,  in  Bahar :  twenty 
miles  north  of  Hagypour. 

KEL'LAT.  See  Kalhat. 

KEL'LER  (James),  an  able  writer  among  the  Jefuits 
was  born  at  Seckingen,  one  of  the  four  foreft-towns,  in 
the  year  1568.  He  became  a  member  of  the  fociety  irj 
1588,  and  greatly  diftinguillied  liimfelf  as  a  profefibr  of 
belles-lettres,  philofophy,  and  moral  and  fcholaltic  theo¬ 
logy,  in  different  feminaries  belonging  to  the  order.  He 
pu bl illied  leveral  pieces  in  theological  controverfy,  and  va¬ 
rious  political  works  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  times, 
chiefly  under  difguifed  names. 

KEL'LER  (John  Balthafar),  a  celebrated  artift,  was 
bom  at  Zurich  in  1638.  He  learned  the  art  of  a  gold- 
fmith,  in  which  he  difplaved  great  ingenuity,  and  went  to 
Paris,  by  the  invitation  of  his  brother,  who  was  cannon- 
founder  and  commiffary  of  artillery  to  the  king  of  France.. 
While  in  the  French  fervice  he  caff  a  great  many  cannons 
and  mortars,  together  with  the  ftatues  in  the  gardens  of 
Verfailles;  but  he  acquired  the  greateft  fame  by  theequef- 
trian  ffatue  of  Louis  XIV.  erected  in  the  Place  Louis  Le 
Grand,  and  executed  after  the  model  of  Girardon  ;  it  was 
completed  in  one  calt,  on  the  1  It  of  December,  1691  ;  and 
is  twenty-one  feet  in  height.  He  was  infpedor  of  the 
loundery  at  the  arfenal ;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1702. 

KEL'LER  (Godfrey),  a  native  of  Germany,  who  fettled 
in  England  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  and 
had  much  practice  as  a  harpfichord-mafter.  In  1711,  he 
publiffied  at  Amfterdam  fix  fonatas,  dedicated  to  the 
queen  Anne. 

As  a  compofer,  Keller  was  foon  forgotten  ;  but  he  was 
remembered  a  confiderable  time  as  the  author  of  a  port  hu¬ 
mous  treatife  on  thorough  bafs,  which  he  had  finiflied,  but 
did  not  live  to  publiffi.  It  was,  however,  printed,  a  ffiort 
time  after,  by  Cullen,  at  the  Buck,  between  the  Temple- 
gates  and  Fleet-ftreet,  with  the  following  ample  title  :  “  A 
complete  Method  for  the  attaining  to  play  a  Thorough- 
Bafs  upon  either  Organ,  Harpfichord,  or  Theorbo-Lute; 
by  the  late  famous  Mr.  Godfrey  Keller,  with  Variety  of 
proper  Leffons  and  Fugues,  explaining  the  feveral  Rules 
throughout  the  whole  Work  ;  and  a  Scale  for  tuning  the 
Harpfichord  or  Spinet :  all  taken  from  his  own  Copies, 
which  he  did  defign  to  print.”  This  treatife,  though  mea¬ 
gre,  was  the  belt  our  country  could  boaft,  till  Lampe,  in 
1737,  publiffied  his  Plain  and  Compendious  Method  of 
teaching  Thorough-Bafs.  See  Lampe. 

KEL'LERN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Er- 
meland  .•  five  miles. fouth  of  Allenftein. 

KEL'LERN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg ;  three 
miles  fouth-louth-weft  of  Volchacb. 

KEL'LI,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindoollan,  in  the 
Tanjore  country  :  twenty-feven  miles  louth  of  Tanjore, 
and  fifty-two  fouth- welt  of  Negapatam.  Lat.  10.  20.  N. 
Ion.  79.  7.  E. 

KAL'LINGTON.  See  Callington,  vol.  iii. 

KELLINO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  Carnatic: 
ten  miles  north  of  Pondicherry. 

KELLERAM'PT,  a  bailiwick  of  Swifferland,  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  of  which  Bremgarten  is  the  principal 
place. 

KEL'LOM,  for  Kkn'elm,  a  man’s  name. 

KELLS,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Meath 
and  province  of  Leinrter,  thirty-one  miles  from  Dublin. 
This  place  gives  title  of  vifeount  to  the  family  of  Cbol- 
mondeley  -}  and  near  it  is  Headforr,  the  magnificent  feat 
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of  lord  Beeiive.  This  town  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
river  Blackwater,  and  has  four  fairs.  It  was  anciently 
called  Kenanus,  and  afterwards  Kenlis.  In  former  ages  it 
was  one  of  the  moft  famous  cities  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Englilh  was  walled  and  fortified  with 
towers.  In  1178  a  caftle  was  erefted  where  the  market¬ 
place  now  is;  and  oppofite  to  the  caltle  was  a  crofs  of  an 
entire  (tone,  ornamented  with  bas-relief  figures  and  many 
curious  infcriptisns  in  the  ancient  Irifh  charafter.  Within 
a  fmall  diftance  was  the  church  of  St  Senan;  and  on  the 
fouth  of  the  church-yard  is  a  round  tower  which  mea- 
fures  ninety-nine  feet  from  the  ground,  the  roof  ending 
in  a  point  ;  and  hear  the  top  were  four  windows  oppofite 
to  the  cardinal  point-s.  There  was  a  celebrated  monaftery 
founded  here  in  the  year  550  for  regular  canons,  and  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  owed  its  origin  to  St. 
Columba,  to  whom  the  fite  of  the  abbey  was  granted  by 
Dermod  Maccarval,  or  Dennod  the  fon  of  Kervail  king 
of  Ireland.  An  epilcopal  fee  was  afterwards  erected  here, 
which  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  united  to  that  of 
Meath.  A  priory  or  hofpital  was  alfo  erected  by  Walter 
de  Lacie,  lord  of  Meath,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  for 
crofs-bearers  or  crouched  friars  following  the  order  of  St. 
Auguftm.  There  was  likewife  a  perpetual  chantry  of 
three  priefts  or  chaplains  in  the  parilh-church  of  St.  Co- 
lumba  in  Kells  to  celebrate  mafs  daily;  one  in  the  Rood 
chapel,  another  in  St.  Mary’s  chapel,  and  a  third  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Catharine  the  virgin.  Kells  was  a  borough- 
town,  and  till  the  union  fent  two  members  to  the  Irifh 
parliament. 

KELLS,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  fixty- 
four  miles  from  Dublin,  fituated  on  King’s  River;  and 
was  noted  for  a  priory  of  Auguftines,  built  and  richly 
endowed  by  Geotfroy  Fitzroberts,  who  came  into  this 
kingdom  with  Strongbow.  The  prior  of  this  place  had 
the  title  of  lord  fpiritual,  and  as  fuch  fat  in  the  houfe  of 
peers  before  the  reformation;  the  ruins  only  of  this  abbey 
now  remain  ;  a  fynod  was  held  in  it  anno  1152,  when 
John  Paparo,  legate  from  Rome,  made  one  of  the  number 
of  bifhops  that  were  convened  there  at  that  time  to  fettle 
the  affairs  of  the  church. —  There  is  another  village  of  the 
above  name,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Antrim  and  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ulfter,  eighty-nine  miles  from  Dublin. 

KELLS  RINS,  a  mountainous  ridge  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Kircudbright,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  New 
Galloway. 

KF.L'LY  (Edward),  the  affociate  of  the  learned  and 
credulous  John  Dee  in  his  ridiculous  incantations  and  Ro- 
iierufian  impoltures,  and,  molt  probably,  the  knave  of 
whom  our  mathematician  was  the  dupe,  was  born  at  Wor- 
cefter  in  the  year  1555.  He  was  educated  in  grammar¬ 
learning  in  his  native  city,  and  other  places  5  and,  when  he 
was  about  feventeen  years  of  age,  was  fent  to  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford.  In  what  college  he  was  placed,  or  hew 
long  he  continued  there,  Anthony  Wood  was  not  able  to 
afeertain.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  Kelly,  being  of  an 
unfettled  mind,  left  Oxford  abruptly;  “and,  in  his  ram¬ 
bles  in  Lancafhire,  committing  certain  foul  matters,  loft 
both  his  ears  at  Lancafter.”  Afterwards  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Dee,  to  whofe  article  we  refer  for  all 
the  particulars  which  we  have  to  relate  concerning  him, 
before  the  feparation  of  thofe  affociates  in  1589,  when  Dee 
returned  to  England  from  Germany.  See  vol.  v.  p.  651—3. 
For  fome  time  after  this,  Kelly  is  faid  to  have  lived  in  a 
very  expenfive  and  oftentatious  manner,  fupported,  doubt- 
lefs,  by  the  contributions  which  he  levied  on  the  credu¬ 
lous;  till  at  length  the  emperor  Rodolph,  provoked  by 
the  detection  of  fome  of  his  impofitions,  ordered  him  into 
clofe,  imprifoninent.  He  had  the  addrefs,  however,  by 
fome  means  or  other,  to  obtain  an  order  for  his  releafe, 
and  is  reported  to  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  conciliating 
the  favour,  of  that  prince,  who  feems  to  have  bellowed  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  when  frelli  difeoveries  of 
Lis  knavery  occalioned  his  being  imprifoned  a  fecond  time. 
Iij  attempting  to  efcapefrom  the  place,  of  his  confinement 
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out  of  a  window,  with  the'  afiiftance  of  his  ftieets  which 
he  had  tied  together,  he  fell  to  the  ground  from  a  confi- 
derable  height,  and  received  fuch  bruifes  and  fractures  as 
terminated  in  his  death,  in  the  year  1595.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  A  Poem  on  Chemiftry,  and  another  Poem  on  the 
Philofopher’s  Stone,  both  inferted  in  Alhmole’s  Thea- 
trum  Chymicum  Britannicum  ;  a  treatile  De  I.apide  Pkilo- 
fophorum,  publilhed  at  Hamburg  in  1676,  in  8vo.  if  the 
doubts  refpecting  his  claim  to  it  are  unfounded  ;  feveral 
Latin  and  Englilh  difcourfes,printed  in  Cafaubon’s  “True 
and  faithful  Relation  of  what  palled,  for  many  Years, 
between  Dr.  John  Dee  and  fome  Spirits,’’  &c.  Some  of 
his  manuferipts  are  preferved  in  the  Aihmolean  Mufeum, 
at  Oxford.  Wood's  Atken.  Oxon. 

KEL'LY  (Hugh),  an  author  of  confiderable  repute, 
was  born  on  the  banks  of  Killarney  lake  in  Ireland  in 
1739.  His  father,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  having 
reduced  his  fortune  by  a  feries  of  unforefeen  misfortunes, 
was  obliged  to  repair  to  Dublin,  that  he  might  endeavouf 
to  fupport  himfelf  by  his  perfonal  induilry.  A  tolerable 
fchool-education  was  all  he  could  afford  to  his  Ion  ;  who 
was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  ltay-maker,  and  ferved  the 
whole  of  his  time  with  diligence  and  fidelity.  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  indentures,  he  let  out  for  London  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  livelihood  by  his  bulinefs  ;  where  he  encountered 
all  the  difficulties  a  perfon  poor  and  without  friends  could 
be  fubjeCt  to  on  his  firft  arrival  in  town.  Happening, 
however,  to  become  acquainted  with  an  attorney,  he  was 
employed  by  him  in  copying  and  tranferibing  ;  an  occu¬ 
pation  which  he  profecuted  with  fo  much  alliduity,  that 
lie  is  laid  to  have  earned  about  three  guineas  a-week,  an 
income  which,  compared  to  his  former  gains,  might  be 
deemed  affluent.  Tired,  however,  of  this  drudgery,  he 
foon  after,  about  1762,  commenced  author,  and  was  in¬ 
truded  with  the  management  of  the  Lady’s  Mufeum,  the 
Court  Magazine,  the  Public  Ledger,  the  Royal  Chronicle, 
Owen’s  Weekly  Pod,  and  fome  other  periodical  publica¬ 
tions,  in  which  he  wrote  many  original  ellays  and  pieces 
of  poetry,  which  extended  his  reputation,  and  procured 
the  means  of  fublidence  for  himfelf,  his  wife  to  whom  lie 
was  then  lately  married,  and  a  growing  family.  For  fe¬ 
veral  years  after  this  period,  lie  continued  writing  upon  a 
variety  of  fubjefts,  as  die  accidents  of  the  times  chanced 
to  call  for  the  affidance  of  his  pen  ;  and,  as  during  this 
period  politics  were  the  chief  objects  of  public  attention, 
he  employed  himfelf  in  compofing  many  pamphlets  on 
the  important  queftions  then  agitated,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  now  buried  in  oblivion.  Among  thefe,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  Vindication  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Adniiniltratioli, 
which  lord  Chederfield  makes  honourable  mention  of  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  his  Letters.  In  1767,  the.  Babler 
appeared  in  two  pocket-volumes,  which  had  at  firll  been 
inferted  in  Owen’s  Weekly  Chronicle  in  fingle  papers  ;  as 
did  the  Memoirs  of  a  Magdalen,  under  the  title  of  Lcuifa 
Mildmay.  About  1767  he  was  tempted  by  the  luccefs  of 
Churchill’s  Rofciad  to  write  lome  itriftures  on  the  per¬ 
formers  of  either  theatre,  in  two  pamphlets,  entitled  T/iej- 
pis,  both  which  gave  great  offence  to  lome  of  the  principal 
perfons  at  each  houle.  The  talents  for  Retire,  which  he 
difplayed  in  this  work,  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Garrick,  who  in  the  next  year- canfed  his  firft  play 
of  Falfe  Delicacy  to  be  aided  at  Drury-lane.  It  was  re* 
ceived  with  great  applaufe ;  and  from  this  time  lie  conti¬ 
nued  to  write  for  the  ftage.  with  profit  and  fuccefs,  until 
the  laft  period  of  his  life.  As  his  reputation  increafed, 
.lie  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  fome  mode  of  fupporting 
his  family  lefs  precarious  than  by  writing,  and  for  that 
purpofe  entered  himfelf  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
After  the  regular  fteps  had  been  taken,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  3774,  and  his  proficiency  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
law  afforded  promifing  hopes  that  lie  might  make  a  dif- 
tinguiflied  figure  in  that  profefiion.  His  fedentary  courfe 
of  life  had,  however,  by  this  time  injured  his  health,  and 
ftibiefted  him  to  much  affliction.  Early  in  1777  an  ab- 
feeis  formed  in  his  fide,  which  after  a  few  days  illnefs  put 
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a  period  to  his  life.  He  was*the  author  of  fix  plays  be¬ 
tides  that  above-mentioned. 

KEL'LYSBURGH,  a  townlhip  of  the  American  States, 
in  Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  at  the  head  of  the  north 
branch  of  La  Moille  River. 

KEL'MESEK,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia: 
twenty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Pergamo. 

KELMEE',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Baglana 
country,  on  the  coait :  iixteen  miles  north  of  Bafteen. 

KEL'MO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland  :  twen¬ 
ty-three  miles  north  of  Linkioping. 

KELIMAR',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania, 
near  the  coait  of  the  Mediterranean:  twelve  milfes  well  of 
Selef  keh. 

■  KELO'GRA  BU'RUN,  a  cape  on  the  coait  of  Bulga¬ 
ria.  Lat.  4.3.  45.  N.  Ion.  28.  17.  E. 

KELP,  f.  A  fait  produced  from  calcined  fea-weed. — 
In  making  alum,  the  workmen  ufe  the  allies  of  a  fea-weed 
called  kelp,  and  urine.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

Different  fpecies  of  fea-weed,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Fucus,  Salicornia,  &c.  are  cultivated  for  the  purpofe  of 
being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  green  glafs.  Thefe 
plants  are  thrown  on  the  rocks  and  Ihores  in  great  abun¬ 
dance;  and  in  the  lummer-months  are  raked  together  and 
dried  as  hay  in  the  fun  and  wind,  and  afterwards  burnt  to 
the  allies  called  kelp.  The  procefs  of  making  it  is  this  : 
The  rocks,  which  are  dry  at  low  water,  are  the  beds  of 
great  quantities  of  fea-weed  ;  which  is  cut,  carried  to  the 
beach,  and  dried  ;  a  hollow  is  dug  in  the  ground  three  or 
four  feet  wide;  round  its  margin  are  laid  a  row  of  Hones, 
on  which  the  fea-weed  is  placed,  and  fet  on  lire  within  ; 
and,  quantities  of  this  fuel  being  continually  heaped  upon 
the  circle,  there  is  in  the  centre  a  perpetual  flame,  from 
which  a  liquid  like  melted  metal  drops  into  the  hollow 
beneath  ;  when  it  is  full,  as  it  commonly  is  ere  the  dole 
of  day,  all  heterogeneous  matter  being  removed,  the  kelp 
is  wrought  with  iron  rakes,  and  brought  to  an  uniform 
confidence  in  a  Hate  of  fufion.  When  cool,  it  confolidates 
into  a  heavy  dark-coloured  alkaline  fubllance,  which  un¬ 
dergoes  in  the  glafs-houfes  a  fecond  vitrification,  and 
when  pure  affumes  a  perfeft  tranfpnrency.  See  Chemis- 
VT R Y ,  vol.  iv.  p.  259. 

In  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Samuel  Phelps,  of  Cuper’s  bridge, 
Lambeth,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  method  of  making 
kelp,  barilla,  and  other  alkali,  by  fermentation,  or  other 
means,  in  addition  to  combuftion.  “The  kali, fea-wrack, 
wormwood,  heath,  & c.  which  afford  alkali,  are  to  be  cut, 
and  flightly  dried  ;  and  then  they  are  to  be  mixed  with 
light  dung,  ft  raw,  hay,  or  any  dried  weeds,  in  order  to 
give  a  greater  firmnefs  to  the  mafs.  The  whole  is  to  be 
formed  into  Hacks,  like  hay,  fo  as  to  be  defended  from 
rain,  and  undergo  fermentation-,  which  having  taken  place, 
the  mafs  is  to  be  burnt  in  an  open  pit,  or  kiln,  or  fur¬ 
nace,  in  the  ufual  mode;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  com¬ 
buftion,  the  lire  is  to  be  railed,  fo  as  to  fufethe  faline  re- 
Jidue.  Another  method  is  this  :  When  the  Hacks  have 
remained  till  they  are  c&mpletely  rotten,  the  alkali  is  le- 
parated  by  firft  expoling  the  mafs  to  the  air  to  dry  and 
become  carbonated,  and  then  feparatir.g  the  faline  matter 
by  iixiviation  and  evaporation  ;  and,  laftly,  by  incineration 
in  the  pit,  kiln,  or  furnace,  and  the  lublequent  treat¬ 
ment  as  ufually  practifed.”  We  are  farther  informed  by 
the  patentee,  that  the  prod  lift  of  alkali,  in  wet  feafons,  is 
much  lefs  in  quantity  than  that  which  is  obtained  from 
plants  of  the  fame  nature  and  quality  without  expofure 
to  the  aftion  of  rains  ;  and  that  the  caufe  of  this  effett  is, 
that  the  alkali  naturally  exudes  from  plants  during  expo¬ 
fure  to  the  air,  and  is  carried  off  from  time  to  time  by  "the 
fhowers  that  fall,  fo  that  the  plant  or  weed  becomes  ex- 
haulted,  previous  to  the  combuftion  to  which  it  is  aftcr- 
■  wards  fubjefted.  He  farther  ftates,  that  the  fermentative 
procefs,  as  above  deferibed,  prevents  the  vvafte  of  the  al¬ 
kali,  and  favours  the  general  action  of  the  chemical  affi¬ 
nities,  fo  as  to  afford  a  greater  quantity  of  alkali  from  like 
quantities  of  the  laid  plants  or  weeds,  than  is  afforded  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  operation. 
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On  the  Ihores  of  the  llerile  ifiands  of  Scotland,  this  ma¬ 
nufacture  muft  be  deemed  a  matter  of  importance,  lince  in 
many  of  them  the  value  of  the  kelp  exceeds  that  of  the  landed 
property;  and  one  inltance  is  given  in  the  Tran'factions  of 
the  Highland  Society,  vol.  i.  wherein  the  annual  produce  of 
keip  is  above  thirty  times  the  value  of  the  rental  of  theilland. 

KEL'SAL’s  ISLAND,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  feparated  from  the  fouth-eaft  extremity  of 
the  illand  of  St.  Sufanna  by  Alderley’s  Straits.  Lat".  10. 
27.  N. 

KEL'SEY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Conean  :  fix  miles 
weft  of  Choule. 

KEL'SO,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Rox¬ 
burgh,  iituated  on  the  river  Tweed  at  its  conflux  with  the 
Tiviot;  with  a  bridge  acrols  the  Tweed,  built  in  the  year 
1750  ;  and  another,  either  built,  or  intended  to  be  built, 
over  the  Tiviot.  It  is  governed  by  a  baron-baily,  and  fif¬ 
teen  ftent-ntafters  ;  the  former,  and  leven  of  the  latter, 
appointed  by  the  duke  of  Roxburgh,  who  is  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  office  of  the  ftent-mafters  is  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  baron-baby,  to  levy  a  fent,  or  rate,  on  the 
inhabitants,  for  the  fuppiy  of  water,  repairing  the  Itreets, 
Sec.  During  the  wars. between  the  Englilh  and  the 
Scotch,  Keilo  was  burned  down  three  times  by  the  former. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  it  was  deftroy- 
ed  by  an  accidental  lire  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  lad  by 
another.  At  prefent  it  is  a  handfome  town,  with  a  large 
market-place,  and  four  principal  Itreets,  with  two  fmall 
ones.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  celebrated  abbey,  founded 
by  St.  David,  king  of  Scotland,  in  the  twelfth  century  : 
forty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Edinburgh,  and  33S 
north  of  London.  Lat.  55.  38.  N.  Ion.  2.  19.  W. 

KEL'SON,/.  [more  properly  kitlfon.]  The  wood  next 
the  keel. — We  have  added  clofe  pillars  in  the  royal  Ihips, 
which,  being  faftened  from  the  kdfon  to  the  beams  of  the 
fecond  deck,  keep  them  from  fettling,  or  giving  way. 
Raleigh. 

KEL'STENBACH,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into 
the  Mofelle  with  the  Naedt. 

KEL'STERBACH,  a  town  of  Ileffe  Darmftadt :  ten 
miles  north  of  Daimftadt,  and  two  fouth-weft  of  Hochft. 

KEL'TAN,  a  town  of  Thibet :  forty  miles  eaft-north- 
enft  of  Laffa. 

ICELTANPUSUAC'LIAN,  a  town  of  Thibet :  fifty- 
four  miles  weft  of  Sgigatche. 

KEL'TSCH,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Prerau :  fourteen 
miles  eaft  of  Prerau. 

KEL'VAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan  :  eighteen 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Schiras. 

KEL'VEH,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
cran,  on  the  Nehenk  :  280  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Zareng. 
Lat.  28.50.  N.  Ion.  65.48.  E. 

KEL'VIN,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  which  runs  into  the  Roe  about  four  miles  foutlx 
of  Newtown  Limavaddy. 

KEL'VIO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ulea: 
nine  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Gamla  Karleby. 

KE'LYN,  a  river,  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Dee 
in  the  county  of  Merioneth. 

KEM,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  White 
Sea  at  Kemi. 

KE'MA,  a  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Ce¬ 
lebes.  Lat.  1.8.  N.  Ion.  125.2.  E. 

KE'MAC,  a  fortrefs  of  Mefopotamia,  on  the  borders  of 
Natolia;  taken  by  Timur  Bee  in  1402  :  twenty  miles  weft 
of  Arzendgian. 

KEMAOO'N,  a  country  of  Alia,  feudatory  of  Thibet, 
feparated  from  Hindooftan  by  lofty  mountains,  fituated 
to  the  north  of  Oude  and  Rohilcund. 

KE'MAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ;  eight 
miles  fouth  of  Sinob. 

KEMA'TEN,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol :  fix  miles 
weft  of  Infpruck. 

To  KEMB,  v.  a.  [cccmban,  Sax.  kammen,  Germ,  now 
written,  perhaps  lefs  properly,  to  comb.']  To  leparate  or 
difentangle  by  a  denticulated  inftrument; 
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Thy  head  and  hair  are  (leek  ; 

And  then  thou  kemb'Jl  the  fuzzes  on  thy  cheek.  Drydeit. 

KF.M'BELA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Ulea  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Ulea. 

KEM'BERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria :  feven 
miles  north -ealt  of  Pruck. 

KEM'BERG,  a  town  of  Saxony:  fix  miles  fouth  of 
Wittenberg,  and  fifteen  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Deffau. 

KEM'BOW,  Kenboyv,  or  Kimboyv,  adv.  In  a  crofs 
paflion.  Urry. 

KEMBS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine:  feven  miles  north  of  Huningue. 

KEM'ELPACH,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Ips:  three  miles  fouth  of  Ips. 

KE'MER,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Trebifond:  twelve  miles  eaft- north-eaft  of  P.izeh. 

KEM'ERET,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Anhalt  Zerbft  :  five  miles  weft  of  Zerbft. 

KEM'GUR,  a  town  of Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  twenty- 
feven  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Durbunga. 

KE'MI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Olo- 
netz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kem,  on  the  welt  of  the 
White  Sea  :  191  miles  north  of  Petrovadlk.  Lat.  64.  55. 
N.  Ion.  28.  38.  E. 

KE'MI,  or  Kiemi,  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  flows 
from  two  or  three  lakes  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  Eaft 
Bothnia,  on  the  borders  of  Ruflia,  and  runs  into  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  65.45.  N.  Ion.  24.  24.  E. 

KE'MI,  a  feaport  town  of  Sweden,  in  Ealt  Bothnia, 
fituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kemi,  about  three 
miles  from  its  mouth  ;  it  gives  name  to  a  diftrift  called 
Harad :  ten  miles  ealt  of  Tornea.  Lat.  66.  49.  N.  Ion.  24. 
27.  E. 

KEMIJAN',  a  town  of  I-Iindooftan,  in  Bahar :  thirty- 
one  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Patna. 

KEMITRASK',  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  confiderable  lake  formed 
in  the  river  Kemi :  ninety  miles  north-eaft  of  Kemi.  Lat. 
66.  42.  N.  Ion.  27.  14.  E. 

KEM'LIK,  or  Ghi'o,  a  tOYvn  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on 
the  bay  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  This  Yvas  formerly  a 
ftrong  fortrefs;  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1334:  twenty 
miles  weft  of  Ifnik. 

KEM'MATEN,  a  town  of  Auftria:  eleven  miles  fouth- 
welt  of  Lintz,  and  twenty-four  weft  of  Steyr. 

KEMMOO',  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Kaarta.  Lat.  14.  20.  N.  Ion.  7.  46.  W. 

KEM'NAT,  a  town  of  Bavaria:  twenty-fix  miles  north 
of  Amberg,  and  fifteen  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Bayreuth.  Lat. 
49.  53.  N.  Ion. 11. 55.  E. 

KEM'NITZ,  a  river  of  Silefia,  w-hich  runs  into  the 
Bober  four  miles  fouth  of  Lahn,  in  the  principality  of 
jauer. 

KEM'NITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Jauer,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name  :  fix  miles  weft  of 
Hirfchberg. 

KEM'PACH,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol :  fix 
miles  north-weft  of  Schwas. 

KEM'PEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw:  twenty- 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Siradia. 

KEM'PEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Roer,  late  belonging  to  the  electorate  of  Cologne.  It 
contained  a  college  and  three  convents,  with  fome  linen 
manufactures  :  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Ruremond,  and 
feventeen  north-weft  of  Duffeldorp. 

KEM'PENTORP,  a  town  of  Pomerania  :  four  miles 
weft- north- weft  of  Jacobthagen. 

KEMP'FER  A,yi  in  botany.  See  Kjempferia. 

KEM'PIS  (Thomas  a),  rendered  famous  by’ the  popu¬ 
larity  of  his  devotional  trafts,  was  born  at  a  village  in  the 
diocele  of  Cologne,  whence  he  derived  his  furname,  about 
the  year  1380.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  fent  to  a  feminafy  in  high  repute  at  Deventer,  where 
he  was  admitted  on  a  foundation  for  the  charitable  inftruc- 
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tion  of  the  children  of  perfons  in  mean  circumftances,  - 
Yvhich  was  the  condition  of  his  parents.  Here  he  conti¬ 
nued  feven  years,  making  commendable  proficiency  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  learning  and  knowledge,  and  dif- 
guiflied  himfelf  by  the  exemplarinefs  of  his  manners,  tire 
ardour  of  his  piety,  and  the  attachment  which  he  difco- 
vered  for  the  contemplative  life.  In  t.he  year  1 399,  he  ob¬ 
tained  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  monaftery  of 
Mount  St.  Agnes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Zwol,  which  had  been, 
recently  eftablillied  for  canons  regular  of  St.  Auguftir.e, 
and  of  which  an  elder  brother  of  his  was  at  that  time 
prior.  After  a  probation  of  more  than  fix  years,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  habit  of  the  orderin  1406  ;  and  in  the  year  142^ 
he  was  ordained  prieft.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
long  life  chiefly  in  the  aftiduous  practice  of  the  prefcribed 
duties  of  the  cloifter,  in  copying  the  Bible  and  other  re¬ 
ligious  books,  and  in  compofing  fermons,  devotional  trea- 
tiles,  and  lives  of  holy  men.  Such,  however,  was  the  ef- 
timation  in  which  he  Yvas  held,  that  at  different  periods 
he  was  obliged  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  monaftery, 
though  not  without  great  reluctance  on  his  part,  to  fill 
the  honourable  and  confidential  polls  of  fubprior,  Iteward, 
and  fuperior,  of  his  order.  But  in  every  ftation  he  was' 
the  fame  character  ;  particularly  eminent  for  his  piety,  hu¬ 
mility,  meeknefs,  benevolence,  diligent  fttuly  of  the  fcrip- 
tures,  aufterity  of  life,  readinefs  to  alford  advice  and  con- 
lolation,  perfuafive  eloquence  in  bis  difcourfes  and  exhor¬ 
tations,  and  extraordinary  zeal  and  fervour  in  prayer.  H& 
died  in  1471,  when  he  had  entered  on  the  ninety-lecorui 
year  of  his  age.  His  Yvorks,  Yvhich  are  chiefly  practical 
and  devotional,  are  written  in  a  pleafing,  animated,  and 
impreflive,  ltyle,  not  unmixed  with  what  we  lhould  call  en- 
thufiaftic  flights  in  fentiment  and  language  :  but  it  mult  in’ 
juftice  be  acknowledged,  that  he  is  lefs  frequently  charge¬ 
able  with  thefe  extravagances  than  the  generality  ofl 
contemplative  and  myltical  writers.  The  moll  complete 
of  the  numerous  editions  of  them  which  have  appeared  at 
different  places,  are  thofe  publilhed  at  Antwerp,  in  1600 
and  161 5,  in  three  vols.  8vo.  by  Sommalius,  a  Jefuit.  Many 
of  them  have  been  tranllated  into  a  variety  of  languages, 
particularly  the  celebrated  treatife  De  Imitatio'ae  Chrijii 
which  has  been  perhaps  more  frequently  printed  than  any 
other  book,  excepting  the  fcriptures.  There  are  verfions 
of  it,  not  only  in  almoft  every  language  l’poken  in  Europe, 
but  all'o  in  the  Arabic  and  Turkilh  languages.  The  belt 
Englilh  tranllation  of  it  is  that  by  Dr.  George  Stanhope, 
which  was  firft  printed  in  1696,  and  has  fince  undergone 
numerous  impreflions.  It  is  not^  however,  a  decided  point 
among  the  learned,  that  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  the  author 
of  this  performance.  Various  writers  have  contended, 
and  that  very  forcibly,  that  it  is  the  production  of  John 
Gerfen,  or  Gefien,  a  benediCline  abbot,  who  lived  at  an 
earlier  period  than  Thomas  a  Kempis.  This  queltion  was 
warmly  agitated  during  more  than  fixty  years,  between 
the  canons  regular  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Genevieve, 
and  the  benediCtines  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Mauri 
and,  though  in  itfelf  certainly  of  little  or  no  confe- 
quence,  was  for  a  time  rendered  famous  by  the  different 
judgments  which  learned  men  formed  concerning  it,  the 
curious  enquiries  to  which  it  gave  rife,  and  the  learning 
and  eloquence  employed  in  difcufling  it.  Thofe  of  our 
readers  who  may  have  any  curiofity  to  fee  what  has  been 
written  upon  the  fubject,  may  find  a  fummary  of  what  lias 
been  advanced  on  both  tides  in  Dupin,  v\ho  has  given  a 
hiftory  of  the  dilpure  in  a  long  differtation.  His  decifion 
is,  that  it  ftill  remains  uncertain  who  was  the  author  ofl 
this  book.  Caves  Hijl.  Lit. 

KEMPS,  a  town  of  Virginia :  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Weft 
Point. 

KEMP'STON,  a  town  of  England,  in  Bed  ford  fliire, 
with  about  one  thoufitnd  inhabitants  :  two  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Bedford. 

KEMPS'VILLE,  a  poft-totvn  of  America,  in  Prince- 
Anne-county,  Virginia;  243  miles  from  Waftiington. 

SE  '  KEMP'TENs, 
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KEMP'TEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Tonnerre  :  one  mile  eaft  of  Bingen. 

KEMP'TEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  fituated  on  the  river 
Her,  lately  imperial.  Both  the  burghers  and  magiftracy 
here  profefs  Lutheranifm ;  and  in  the  town  is  a  handfome 
pariih-church,  and  a  grammar-fchool.  This  town  afferts 
that  it  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  imperial  abbey 
which  hands  near  it;  and  the  latter  again  maintains  that 
the  town  owes  its  walls,  and  its  very  appearance  of  a  town, 
to  the  abbots,  and  was  for  a  long  time  fubjeCt  to  them, 
not  the  leaft  thadow  of  their  independence  appearing  be¬ 
fore  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1525,  the  town,  for  the 
Turn  of  30,000  golden  guilders,  purchafed  to  itfelf  all 
rights,  prerogatives,  profits,  and  perquisites,  particularly 
all  tolls  and  taxes,  belonging  to  the  abbey,  both  within 
and  without  the  town  ;  which  compact  received  the  lanc- 
tion,  not  only  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  but  alio  of  his  fuc- 
celfors,  and  likewife  that  of  the  lee  of  Rome.  By  virtue 
thereof,  the  abbey  is  to  build  on  its  ground  no  more  than 
what  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  for  its  own  fervice ;  and 
not  to  fortify  the  abbey,  or  raife  any  ItruChires  conducive 
thereto;  nor  within  a  mile  of  Kempten  to  hold,  or  caule 
to  be  held,  any  market,  either  public  or  private.  In  the 
year  1633,  the  town  was  taken,  lword  in  hand,  by  the 
imperialilts,  with  the  fiaughter  of  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  the 
burghers.  Its  airdfiiient  in  the  matricula  of  the  diet  and 
circie  was,  in  the  year  1683,  reduced  from  156  florins  to 
.52  ;  to  the  imperial  chamber  at  Wetzlar  it  paid  4.0  rix- 
dollars,  54  kruitzers.  It  had  no  villages,  but  was  poflefled 
of  lands^  moneys,  tithes,  and  other  income.  In  1801, 
this  town  and  abbey  were  given  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria: 
thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Auglburg,  and  forty-four  foutli- 
eaft  of  Ulm.  Lat. 47.43.  N.  Ion.  10.  17.  E. 

KEMP'TEN,  a  princely  abbey  of  Germany,  founded, 
or  repaired  and  enriched,  by  Hiidegard,  wife  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  in  the  eighth  century.  The  abbot  ranked  among 
the  ecclefiaftical  princes  at  leaft  as  early  as  the  year  1150. 
In  the  matricula  of  the  empire  he  was  aflelfed  at  6  horle 
arid  20  foot,  or  152  florins;  and  paid  to  the  chamber  of 
Wetzlar  182  rix-dollars,  56  kruitzers.  To  this  abbey  be¬ 
longed  fome  towns  and  villages. 

KEM'SER,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fifteen  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Curruckpour. 

KEM'SEY,  or  Kemp'sey,  a  pleafant,  handfome,  well- 
built,  village,  in  the  county  of  Worcefter.  Here  king 
Henry  II.  had  a  palace,  and  fome  time  kept  his  court ;  in 
this  palace  Henry  III.  was  kept  a  prifoner  a  little  while 
before  the  battle  of  Evelham  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Wor- 
cefter. 

KEM'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolfk.  Lat.  57.25,  N.  Ion.  92.  E. 

KEM'UEL,  J.  [Heb.  God  is  rifen.]  A  man’s  name. 

To  KEN,  v.  a.  [cennan,  Sax.  kennan,  Dut.  to  know.] 
To  fee  at  a  diftance  ;  to  defery,' — The  next  day  about 
evening  we  faw,  within  a  kenning ,  thick  clouds,  which 
did  put  us  in  fome  hope  of  land.  Bacon. 

We  ken  them  from  afar,  the  fetting  fun 

Plays  on  their  fliining  arms.  Addifon. 

To  know.  Obfolete. — ’Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait. 

Shakefpeare. 

Now  plain  I  ken  whence  love  his  rife  begun  : 

Sure  he  was  born  fome  bloody  butcher’s  fon. 

Bred  up  in  ihambles.  Gay's  Pajlorals. 

KEN ,  J.  View  ;  reach  of  fight.' — When  we  confider 
the  reafons  we  have  to  think,  that  what  lies  within  our 
hen  is  but  a  finall  part  of  the  univerfe,  we  fliall  difeover 
an  huge  abyfs  of  ignorance.  Locke. 

Rude  as  their  fliips  was  navigation  then  ; 

No  ufeful  cotnpafs  or  meridian  known: 

Coafting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken, 

And  knew  the  North  but  when  the  pole-ftar  {hone. 

Dry  den. 

KEN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  in  the  louth- weft 
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part  of  Dumfriesftiire,  pafles  by  Darly,  New  Galloway, 
&c.  in  Kircudbrightfliire,  and  joins  the  Dee  in  Kenmoor 
Loch. 

KEN,  a  river  of  England,  which  rifes  about  three  miles 
eaft  from  Amblefide,  in  the  county  of  Weltmoreland,  and 
runs  into  the  Irifti  Sea  about  fix  miles  weft-north-weft  of 
Lancafter.  Lat.  54.  8.  N.  Ion.  2.  48.  W. 

KEN,  a  river  of  England,  in  Devonfhire,  which  runs 
into  the  Ex  near  its  mouth. 

KEN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province  of  Beh- 
ker  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Behker. 

KEN,  or  Kenn,  a  fmall  low  ifland  in  the  Perfian  Gulf, 
with  a  few  flirubs.  Lat.  27.  54,  N.  Ion.  50.  76.  E". 

KEN  (Thomas),  an  eminent  EnglBh  prelate,  who  was 
deprived  for  refufing  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William, 
was  the  fon  of  an  attorney  in  London,  and  born  at  Berk- 
hamftead  in  Hertfordfliire,  in  the  year  1637.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  claffical  education  at  Winchefter  fchool,  whence 
in  1656  he  was  elected  to  Nevv-college  in  Oxford.  Alter 
taking  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1661,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in 
1664,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  chaplain  to 
lord  Maynard,  comptroller  of  the  houfehold  to  king 
Charles  II.  In  16 66,  being  chofen  a  fellow  of  Winchef¬ 
ter  college,  he  removed  to  that  place;  and  foon  afterwards 
was  appointed  domeftic  chaplain  to  Dr.  Morley,  biftiop 
of  that  fee,  from  whom  he  received  a  prefentation  to  the 
reCtory  of  Brixton  in  the  Iile  of  Wight,  and  afterwards, 
in  1669,  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Winchefter.  About 
the  year  1673,  the  fame  patron  gave  him  the  reCtory  of 
Woodhey  in  Hampfhire  ;  which  he  foon  refigned,  from 
confcientious  motives,  conceiving  that  he  ought  to  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  preferments  which  he  before  poflefled.  In 
1675,  he  took  a  tour  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  his  nephew 
Mr.  Ifaac  Walton  ;  and,  after  his  return  home  in  the  fame 
year,  was  often  heard  to  fay,  that  he  had  reafon  to  thank 
God  for  the  eft'eCt  produced  by  his  travels,  for  that  the 
feenes  which  he  had  witnefled  contributed  to  confirm  him, 
if  poflible,  more  ltrongly  than  before,  in  a  conviction  of 
the  purity  of  the  proteftant  religion.  In  1678,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  ;  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  following  year,  commenced  doCtor  in  the 
fame  faculty.  Not  long  afterwards,  being  honoured  with 
the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  the  princefs  of  Orange,  he 
went  to  Holland.  The  prudence  and  piety  with  which  he 
difeharged  the  duties  of  this  office,  effectually  fecured  to 
him  the  elteem  and  confidence  of  his  miftrel's  ;  but  he  in¬ 
curred  the  temporary  dilpleafure  of  her  confort,  (after¬ 
wards  king  William  III.)  by  obliging  one  of  his  highnefs’s 
favourites  to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  a  young  lady  of  the 
princefs’s  train,  whom  he  had  feduced  under  a  promife  of 
marriage.  His  honelt  and  commendable  zeal  on  this  oc- 
cafion  gave  fo  much  offence  to  the  prince,  that  he  very 
warmly  threatened  to  turn  the  doCtor  out  of  his  polt. 
Properly  relenting  this  haughty  threat,  the  latter,  after 
having  obtained  leave  from  the  princefs,  voluntarily  re¬ 
figned  his  appointment;  nor  would  he  confentto  refume 
it  for  one  year  longer,  till  entreated  by  the  prince  in  perfon. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term  above  mentioned,  Dr. 
Ken 'returned  to  England,  where  the  king  (Charles  II.) 
appeared  to  be  fatisfied  with  his  conduCt,  and  appointed 
him  chaplain  to  lord  Dartmouth,  who  received  a  commif- 
fion  to  demolifh  the  fortifications  at  Tangier.  Having  at¬ 
tended  his  lordfhip  on  this  expedition,  and  returned  with 
him  to  England  in  the  year  1684,  he  was  immediately  ad¬ 
vanced  to  be  chaplain  to  the  king,  by  an  o^der  from  his 
majelty  himfelf.  This  was  clearly  underftood  to  be  an 
earneft  of  future  favours  ;  but  it  had  not  the  effect  of  ren¬ 
dering  him  fo  complaifant  to  his  royal  mailer  as  to  make  a 
Jacrifice  to  him  of  propriety  and  decorum.  A  ftriking 
proof  of  this  was  afforded  in  the  fummer  of  the  prefent 
year,  when,  upon  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Winchefter, 
the  doctor’s  prebendal  houle  was  fixed  upon  for  the  refi  - 
dence  of  Eleanor  Gwyn,  one  of  the  king’s  iniftreffes.  Dr. 
Ken,  however,  was  too  warmly  attached  to  the  interests 
of  religion  and  virtue,  to  fubmit  to  an  arrangement  which 

might 
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might  Teem  to  give  countenance  to  vice  even  in  his  royal 
benefactor  ;  and  lie  pofuively  refufed  her  admittance,  lo 
that  Hie  was  under  the  neceflity  of  leeking  accommodation 
elfewhere.  The  king  had  the  good  fenfe  not  to  be  offend¬ 
ed  with  this  new  proof  which  he- afforded  of  religious  in¬ 
trepidity  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  Ihowed  the  refpeft 
which  he  entertained  for  his  fincerity  and  confiltency,  by 
raifing  him  to  the  epifcopal  rank.  For,  upon  a  vacancy 
taking  place  in  the  fee  of  Bath  and  Wells,  his  majelty  pre¬ 
cluded  all  attempts  of  the  doctor’s  friends  to  apply  on  his 
behalf,  by  declaring  that  he  fhould  fucc.eed,  but  that  it 
lhould  be  from  his  own  peculiar  appointment.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  king  himfelf  gave  an  order  for  a  conge  d' eilre  to 
pafs  the  feals  for  that  purpofe.  Within  a  fortnight  after 
our  new  prelate’s  confecration,  the  king  was  attacked  by 
la  is  laft  illnefs;  during  which  ihe  bilhop  gave  a  clofe  at¬ 
tendance  for  three  whole  days  and  nights  at  the  royal 
bed-fide,  endeavouring,  though  ineffectually,  to  awaken 
the  king’s  confcience  to  a  fenfe  of  forrow  for  his  part  pro¬ 
fligate  life.  On  this  occafion  he  expofed  himfelf  to  cen- 
fure,  and  not  without  reafon,  for  pronouncing  abfolution 
over  his  mnjefty,  before  he  had  received  from  him  any  de¬ 
claration  of  his  repentance,  or  purpofe  of  amendment. 

After  bifhop  Ken  had  taken  poffefiion  of  his  fee,  he  was 
unwearied  in  the  dilcharge  of  his  paltora!  duties,  and  ac¬ 
tive  in  doing  good,  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  his  ability.  In 
the  fummer  time,  it  was  his  frequent  practice  to  go  to 
lome  great  parilh,  where  he  would  preach  twice,  confirm, 
and  catechife  ;  and,  when  he  was  at  home  on  Sundays,  he 
would  have  twelve  poor  men  or  women  to  dinner  with 
him  in  his  hall.  With  thefe  guells  he  affably  joined  in 
cheerful  converfation,  generally  mixing  with  it  fomeufeful 
inflruftion  ;  and,  when  they  had  dined,  the  remainder  of 
the  provifion  was  divided  among  them  to  carry  home  to 
their  families.  Deploring  the  condition  of  the  poor,  who 
were  very  numerous  at  Wells,  he  was  earned  in  deviling 
expedients  for  their  relief;  and  among  others,  projected 
a  plan  fora  workhoufe  in  that  city,  which  proved  the  mo¬ 
del  for  numbers  which  have  been  eredled  fince  his  time. 
The  inadequacy  of  his  own  funds,  however,  and  the  want 
of  fufficient  affiftance  from  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
confulted  concerning  his  defign,  prevented  him  from  car¬ 
rying  it  into  execution.  At  his  firfl  fettling  in  his  dio- 
cefe,  he  found  fo  much  deplorable  ignorance  among  the 
adult  poor,  that  he  had  but  little  hope  of  their  improve¬ 
ment;  but  he  faid  that  he  would  try  whether  he  could 
not  lay  a  foundation  to  make  the  next  generation  better. 
With  this  view  he  eflablifhed  many  fchools  in  all  the  great 
towns  of  his  diocefe,  in  which  poor  children  were  taught 
to  read,  and  fay  their  catechifm;  and  for  this  purpofe  he 
wrote  and  publifhed  his  Expofition  on  the  Church  Cate¬ 
chifm.  By  this  means  he  engaged  his  clergy  to  be  more 
diligent  in  inftru&ing  the  lower  orders  ;  and  he  at  the 
fame  time  furniflied  them  with  the  neceffary  books  for  the 
children,  and  alfo  eftablifhed  numerous  parochial  libraries. 
Thefe  patriotic  and  humane  exertions  foon  produced  good 
effedls,  which  were  feen  and  felt  in  the  more  regular  man¬ 
ners,  and  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  them,  and  deferve  to  be  recorded  in  honour  of  the 
bifhop.  To  fuch,  and  other  benevolent  purpofes,  after 
fupplying  the  wants  of  his  neceffitous  relations,  did  Dr. 
Ken  devote  the  income  of  his  fee.  His  charity  indeed 
was  fo  extenfive,  that,  not  long  before  the  revolution, 
having  received  from  his  bifhopric  a  fine  of  four  thoufand 
pounds,  he  gave  a  great  part  of  it  for  the  relief  of  the 
French  Proteftants;  and  fo  little  did  he  take  anxious 
thought  for  the  morrow,  that,  on  his  fubfequent  depriva¬ 
tion,  the  fale  of  all  his  effects,  his  books  excepted,  did  not 
produce  more  than  feven  hundred  pounds. 

Upon  the  accefiion  of  king  James  II.  our  prelate  pof- 
feffed,  to  all  appearance,  the  fame  degree  of  favour  at 
court  as  in  the  preceding  reign ;  and  attempts  were  made 
to  gain  him  over  to  the  intereft  of  the  popifh  party.  They 
failed,  however,  of  fuccefs,  and  had  the  contrary  effeft  of 
flimdlating  his  zeal  in  defence  of  the  proteflant  religion, 
and  the  eltablifhment  of  which  he.  was  a  member.  It  is 
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true  that  he  fuftained  no  partin  the  celebrated  popifh  con- 
troverfy  of  the  day;  but  in  the  pulpit,  where  his*  popular 
talents  fecured  to  him  crowded  audiences,  he  frequently 
took  the  opportunity  to  point  out  apd  confute  the  errors 
of  popery.  One  circumftance  which  recommended  him 
to  king  James’s  favour,  was  his  being  a  warm  advocate  for 
the  doflrine  of  paflive  obedience  and  non-refiltance  ;  but, 
when  the  king  claimed  a  power  of  difpenling  with  the  pe¬ 
nal  laws,  and  commanded  his  declaration  of  imiulger.ee 
to  be  read  by  the  clergy,  he  found  it  expedient  to  re¬ 
nounce  that  principle,  and  to  aft  on  more  conftitutional 
grounds.  On  this  occafion,  he  was  one  of  the  feven  bi- 
fliops  who  openly  oppofed  the  reading  of  the  Declaration, 
fuppreffed  thofe  copies  of  it  which  were  fent  to  them  to 
be  read  in  their  diocefes,  and  petitioned  Ids  majefty  not 
to  infill  on  their  compliance  with  a  command  which  was 
illegal,  and  to  which  they  could  not  in  honour  or  confid¬ 
ence  fubmit.  The  confequences  of  this  rcfiltance  to  the 
king’s  pleafure  were,  his  imprisonment  with  his  petition¬ 
ing  brethren  in  the  Tower,  and  their  acquittal,  on  a 
charge  of  treafon,  by  the  verdift  of  their  country. 

Our  prelate’s  confcience,  however,  would  not  permit 
him  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  another  fovereign  on  the 
abdication  of  king  James.  When,  therefore,  William 
and  Mary  were  leafed  on  the  throne,  and  the  new  oath  of 
allegiance  was  required,  for  refilling  it  he  was  deprived  of 
his  bifhopric.  After  his  deprivation  he  refided  chiefly  at 
Long-leat,  afea-tof  lord  vifeount  Weymouth,  in  Wiltfliire, 
occupied  in  his  ftudies,  and  the  compofition  of  pious 
works,  in  profe  and  verfe.  The  latter  afford  greater  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  devotional  fpirit  than  of  his  poetical  genius, 
and  ferved  to  divert  his  mind  while  fuffering  under  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  a  painful  diforder.  In  his  retirement,  he  appears 
to  have  taken  no  fliare  in  any  of  the  difputes  or  political 
intrigues  of  his  party,  and  not  to  have  excited  any  jea- 
loufy  in  the  exifting  government.  He  differed  alfo  from 
thole  of  his  nonjuring  brethren,  who  were  for  continuing 
a  reparation  from  the  eftablilhed  church  by  private  confe- 
crations  among  themfelves ;  yet  he  looked  upon  his  fpiri- 
tual  relation  to  his  diocefe  to  be  in  full  force  during  the 
life  of  his  firfl  fucceffor,  Dr.  Kidder.  Upon  his  death, 
and  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Hooper  to  the  diocefe  by  queen 
Anne,  he  requefted  that  gentleman  to  accept  it,  and  after¬ 
wards  fubl'cribed  himfelf,  “  late  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;” 
from  which  time  the  queen  fettled  on  him  a  penfion  of 
200I.  a-year,  which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he  lived.  For 
fevera!  years  he  had  been  afflidled  with  fevere  colicky 
pains,  and  in  1710  difeovered  fymptoms  which  were  as¬ 
cribed  to  an  ulcer  in  his  kidneys.  Having  fpent  the  fum¬ 
mer  at  Briftol,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  benefit  from  the 
hot  well,  he  removed  to  a  feat  belonging  to  the  hon.  Mrs. 
Thynne,  at  Lewefton  in  Dorfetfhire,  where  an  attack  of 
the  pally  confined  him  to  his  chamber  for  lome  months. 
He  died  on  a  journey  from  thence  to  Bath,  at  Long-leat, 
March  19,  1711,  in  the  leventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  It 
is  reported  of  him,  that  he  had  travelled  for  many  years 
with  liis  fhroud  in  his  portmanteau  ;  and  that  he  put  it 
on  as  foon  as  he  came  to  Long-leat,  of  which  he  gave  no¬ 
tice  on  the  day  before  his  death,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
body  from  being  ltripped.  He  publifhed,  1.  A  Manual 
of  Prayers' for  the  Ufe  of  the  Scholars  of  Winchefler  Col¬ 
lege,  1681,  izmo.  2.  A11  Expofition  of  the  Church  Ca¬ 
techifm,  or  Practice  of  Divine  Love,  compofed  for  the 
Diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1685,  8vo.  -to  which  were  af¬ 
terwards  added  Diredtions  for  Prayer,  taken  out  of  the 
Church  Catechifm.  3.  A  Pafloral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells,  concerning  their  Behavi¬ 
our  during  Lent,  x688,  4to.  Alfo  lome  fingle  Sermons, 
preached  on  public  occafions ;  and  he  left  behind  him  nu¬ 
merous  poems,  which  were  printed  in  1721,  in  four  vo¬ 
lumes  8vo.  under  the  title  of  “  The  Works  of  the  Right 
Reverend,  Learned,  and  Pious,  Thomas  Ken,  D.D.  See." 
Wood's  Aik.  Oison. 

KE'NAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

KENAMOW',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  thirty 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Caunpour, 

KE'NAN, 


KEN 
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KE'NAN,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

KENAPACGMAQUA'.  See  Longuille. 

KENAPOOS'SAN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian 
Sea,  in  the  Sooloo  Archipelago.  Lat,  5.  12.  N.  Ion.  120. 
2  3  E , 

KENA'REI  HA'VAZ,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Moultan  :  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Batnir. 

KENAS'SERIM.  See  Aleppo,  Old,  vol.  i. 

KE'NATH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

KEN' AW  AS,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Kitchwarah  :  feventeen  miles  weft  of  Sheergur. 

KE'NAZ,  f.  [Heb.  a  pofleflion.]  A  man’s  name. 

KEN'BOW,  adv.  [of  uncertain  derivation  ]  In  a  crofs 
paflion ;  with  the  one  hand  on  the  one  hip,  and  the  other 
on  the  other. 

KEN'CHESTER,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  fituated  on  a  fmall  river  called  Ine,  which  runs 
into  the  Wye  at  Hereford  ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  once  a 
celebrated  city  called  Ariconium,  where  Oft’a  had  a  palace, 
far  more  ancient  than  Hereford,  and  of  equal  bignefs  ; 
but  the  place  where  the  town  was,  in  Leland’s  time,  was 
all  overgrown  with  brambles,  hazles,  and  fuch  fhrubs. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  fplendour  of  Ariconium  but  a 
piece  of  a  temple.  All  around  the  city  you  may  eafily 
trace  the  walls,  fomeftones  being  left  every  where,  though 
overgrown  by  hedges  and  timber-trees.  The  ground  of 
the  city  is  higher  than  the  level  of  the  circumjacent  coun¬ 
try.  There  appears  no  fign  of  a  fblfe  or  ditch  around  it. 
The  (ite  of  the  place  is  a  gentle  eminence,  of  a  fquarifti 
form  ;  the  earth  black  and  rich,  overgrown  with  brambles 
and  oak-trees,  full  of  ftones,  foundations,  and  cavities, 
where  they  have  been  digging.  Many  coins  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  have  been  found  :  fix  miles  weft-north-welt  of  Here¬ 
ford.  See  Hereford,  vol.  ix. 

KEN'DAL,  called  alfo  Kirby  Candale. ,  i.e.  a  church  in 
-a  valley,  is  a  corporation  town  in  the  county  of  Weftmore- 
Jand,  dillant  from  London  two  hundred  and  fifty-fix 
miles,  feventy-fix  from  Mancliefter,  and  tw'enty-two  from 
Lancaster.  The  town  lies  in  a  valley  furrounded  with 
bills.  There  is  a  very  large  market  on  Saturday,  and  two 
fairs  annually,  viz.  April  the  27th,  and  November  the  8th 
and  9th.  There  are  very  coniiderable  manufactories  for 
linfeys  and  flannels,  which  employ  a  great  number  of 
men,'  women,  and  children,  in  weaving,  fpinning,  and 
knitting.  The  church  is  a  handfome  ftru£ture,  fupported 
by  thirty-two  large  pillars;  the  tower  is  feventy-two  feet 
high,  and  has  a  ring  of  eight  bells  ;  alfo  a  handfome  or¬ 
gan;  there  are  twelve  chapels  of  eafe  belonging  to  it. 
The  free-fchool  Hands  by  the  fide  of  the  church-yard,  and 
is  well  endowed,  having  exhibitions  to  Queen’s  college. 

The  approach  to  Kendal  from  the  north  is  pleafant ;  a 
noble  river  (the  Ken)  flowing  briikly  through  fertile 
fields,  and  vifiting  the  town  in  its  whole  length.  It  is 
crofted  by  a  bridge,  more  venerable  than  handfome,  where 
three  great  roads  coincide,  from  Sedburgb,  Kirkby  Ste¬ 
phen,  and  Penrith.  The  main  ltreet,  leading  from  the 
bridge,  flopes  upwards  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  con¬ 
trails  itfelf  into  an  inconvenient  paflage,  where  it  joins 
another  principal  ftreet,  which  falls  with  a  gentle  decli¬ 
vity  both  ways,  and  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  a  fpacious 
breadth.  The  entrance  from  the  fouth  is  by  another 
bridge,  which  makes  a  fliort  awkward  turn  into  the  fu- 
burbs  ;  but  after  that  the  ftreet  opens  well,  and  the  town 
has  a  cheerful  appearance.  A  new  ftreet  has  been  opened 
from  near  the  centre  of  the  town  to  the  river  fide,  which 
has  much  improved  the  road  through  it  for  carriages.  The 
objects  tnoft  worthy  of  notice  here  are  the  manufactures  ; 
the  chief  of  thefe  are  for  Kendal  cottons,  a  coarfe  woollen 
cloth,  of  linfeys,  and  of  knit-vvorfted  ftockings ;  a  confi- 
derable  tannery  is  alfo  carried  on  in  this  town.  The 
fmaller  man u fact u res  are  of  fifh-hooks  ;  of  wafte  filk  which 
is  received  from  London,  and,  after  fcouring,  combing, 
and  fpinning,  is  returned  ;  and  of  wool-cards,  in  which 
branch  coniiderable  improvements  have  been  made  by 
the  curious  machine  invented  here  for  that  purpofe.  There 
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are  other  articles  of  induftry  well  worth  feeing:  as  tfie 
mills  for  fcouring,  fulling,  and  frizing,  cloth  ;  and  for 
cutting  and  rafping  dying-wood.  Thefe  manufactures 
were  particularly  noticed  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  king 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  when  fpecial  laws  were  en- 
aCted  for  the  better  regulation  of  Kendal  cloths.  See. 
When  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  barony  of  Kendal 
to  Ivo  de  Taillebois,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  vil¬ 
lain-tenants  of  the  baronial  lord  ;  but  one  of  his  fucceflbrs 
emancipated  them,  and  confirmed  their  burgages  to  them 
by  charter.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  18th  year  of  her 
reign,  ereCled  it  into  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  alder¬ 
men  and  burgelfes,  and  afterwards  king  James  I.  incorpo¬ 
rated  it  with  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty-four 
capital  burgelfes  ;  but  it  fends  no  members  to  parliament ; 
indeed  the  whole  of  Weftmoreland  fends  but  four;  two 
for  the  county,  and  two  for  Appleby,  the  county-town; 
though  Kendal  is  the  largeft  town  in  the  county,  and 
much  fuperior  to  Appleby  in  trade,  wealth,  buddings, 
&c.  &c.  There  are  feven  companies  here,  who  have  each 
their  hall,  viz.  mercers,  (heermen,  cordwainers,  glovers, 
tanners,  tailors,  and  pewterers.  By  the  late  inland  navi¬ 
gation,  it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Mercey,  Dee, 
Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames, 
Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  ex¬ 
tends  above  five  hundred  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Chefter,  Stafford, 
Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  See.  Here  are 
kept  the  feflions  of  the  peace  for  this  part  of  the  county, 
called  the  Barony  of  Kendal.  The  river  here,  which  runs- 
half  through  the  town  in  a  ftony  channel,  abounds  with 
trout  and  falmon ;  and  on  the  banks  of  it  live  the  dyers 
and  tanners.  The  canal  from  Lancafter  to  Kendal  was 
completed  in  the  year  1805. 

Mr.  Gray’s  defeription  of  this  town  is  equally  injurious 
to  it  and  his  memory  ;  but  his  account  of  the  church  and 
caftle  is  worth  tranferibing.  The  church  Hands  near  the 
end  of  the  town  :  it  is  a  very  large  Gothic  fabric,  with  3 
fquare  tower,  and  double  aides ;  and  at  the  eaft  end  four 
chapels  or  choirs :  one  of  the  family  of  the  Parrs ;  another 
of  the  Stricklands ;  the  third  is  the  proper  choir  of  the 
church  ;  and  the  fourth  of  the  Bellinghams,  a  family  now 
extinff,  and  who  came  into  Weftmoreland  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  were  feated  at  Burnefide  at  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  Adam  Bellingham  purchafed 
of  the  king  the  twentieth  part  of  a  knigdit’s  fee  in  Hel- 
fington,  a  parcel  of  the  polfeflion  of  Henry  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  of  fir  John  Lumley,  (lord  Lumley,)  which  his 
father  Thomas  Bellingham  had  farmed  of  the  crown  ;  he 
was  fucceeded  by  his  foil  James  Bellingham,  who  erected 
the  tomb  in  the  Bellingham  chapel.  There  is  an  altar- 
tomb  of  Adam  Bellingham,  dated  1577,  with  a  flat  brafs 
arms  and  quarterings ;  and  in  the  window  their  arms 
alone;  argent,  a  hunting-horn  fable,  ftrung  gules.  In  the 
Strickland’s  chapel  are  feveral  modern  monuments,  and 
another  old  altar-tomb,  not  belonging  to  the  family;  this 
tomb  is  probably  of  Ralph  d’Aincourt,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  king  John,  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Anfelm  de  Fui- 
nefs,  whofe  daughter  and  foie  heirefs,  Elizabeth  d’Ain- 
couri,  was  married  to  William,  fon  and  heir  of  fir  Ro¬ 
bert  de  Strickland,  of  Great  Strickland,  knight.  In 
the  23d  year  of  Henry  III.  the  fon  and  heir  was  Walter 
de  Strickland,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  was 
poflefied  of  the  fortune  of  Anfelm  de  Furnefs  and  d’Ain¬ 
court,  in  Weftmoreland,  and  erefted  the  above  tomb  to 
the  memory  of  his  grandfather,  Ralph  d'Aincourt.  The 
defeendants  of  the  laid  Walter  de  Strickland  have  lived 
at  Sizergh  in  this  neighbourhood  ever  flnee,  and  this  cha¬ 
pel  is  the  family  burying- place.  In  Parr’s  chapel  is  a 
third  altar-tomb  in  the  corner;  no  figure  or  infeription, 
but  on  the  fide,  cut  in  ftone,  an  efcutcheon  of  Rofs  of  Keir- 
dal,  three  water-buckets,  quartering  Parr,  two  bars  in  a 
border  ingrailed ;  fecondly,  an  efcutcheon,  three  vaive-a— 
fefs  for  Marmion  ;  thirdly,  an  efcutcheon,  three  chevro- 
nels  braced,  and  a  chief,  which  we  take  for  Eitzhugh  ;  at 
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the  Foot  is  an  efcutcheon  furrounded  with  the  garter, 
bearing  Rofs  and  Parr,  quarterly,  quartering  the  other 
two  before-mentioned  ;  but  cannot  fay  whether  this  is  lord 
T’arr  of  Kendal,  queen  Catharine’s  father,  or  her  brother 
the  marquis  of  Northampton  ;  perhaps  it  is  a  cenotaph 
for  the  latter,  who  was  buried  at  Warwick,  1571.  The 
following  epitaph  compofed  for  himfelf,  by  Mr.  Ralph  Ty- 
rer,  vicar  of  Kendal,  who  died  1627,  and  placed  in  the 
choir,  may  be  worth  the  reader’s  perufal  on  account  of 
its  quaintnefs : 

London  bred  mee, — Weftminfter  fed  mee, 

Cambridge  fped  mee,— My  fitter  wed  mee, 

Study  taught  mee, — Living  fought  mee. 

Learning  brought  mee, — Kendal  caught  mee. 

Labour  preiTed  mee, — Sicknefs  diftrelled  mee, 

Death  opprefled  mee, — The  grave  potfetTeu  mee, 

God  firft  gave  mee, —  Chrift  did  fave  mee, 

Earth  did  crave  mee, — And  heaven  would  have  mee. 

The  remains  of  the  caltle  are  feated  on  a  fine  hill  on  the 
river,  oppofite  to  the  town  ;  almoft  the  whole  of  the  in- 
clofure-wall  remains,  with  four  towers,  two  fquare  and 
two  round,  but  their  upper  parts  and  embattlements  are 
demoiilhed.  It  is  of  rough  (tone  and  cement,  without  any 
ornament  or  arms  round  ;  inclofing  a  court  of  like  form, 
and  furrounded  by  a  moat ;  nor  could  it  ever  have  been 
larger  than  it  is,  for  there  are  no  traces  of  out-works. 
There  is  a  good  view  of  the  town  and  river,  with  a  fertile 
open  valley,  through  which  it  winds.  If  the  traveller  af- 
cends  from  the  end  of  Stramon-gate-bridge  to  the  caftle, 
which  was  the  only  way  to  it  when  it  was  in  its  glory, 
and  is  the  eafieft  at  prefent,  lie  will  obferve  a  fquare  area 
that  had  been  fortified  by  a  deep  moat,  and  .conneded  to 
the  caftle  by  a  draw-bridge,  where  was  probably  the  back 
court:  the  ftones  are  entirely  removed,  and  the  ground  le¬ 
velled,  “and  laughing  Ceres  re-affumes  the  land.”  The 
prefent  ftrufture  was  undoubtedly  railed  by  the  firft  ba¬ 
rons  of  Kendal,  and  probably  on  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
Ration,  this  being  the  moft  eligible  fite  in  the  county  for 
a  fu miner  encampment ;  and,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Wa¬ 
ter-crook,  there  are  ftili  fome  remains  of  a  dark-red  free- 
llone,  ufed  in  facings,  and  in  the  doors  and  windows,  that 
have  been  brought  from  the  environs  of  Penrith-moor, 
more  probably  by  the  Romans  than  by  either  the  Saxon 
or  Norman  lords. 

About  a  mile  from  Kendal  on  the  right,  clofe  by  the  Ken, 
is  Water-crook,  where  was  the  Concangium  of  the  Romans  : 
here  a  body  of  the  vigilators  (or  watchmen)  kept  guard,  as 
this  was  the  intermediate  ltation  between  the  ditclies  at 
Amblefide  and  the  garrifon  at  Overborough.  The  line  of 
the  fofs  may  be  ftili  traced,  though  much  defaced  by  the 
plough.  Altars,  coins,  and  infcribed  ftones,  have  been 
found  here  ;  and  in  the  wall  of  the  barn, on  the  very  area  of 
the  ftation,  is  ftili  legible  the  infcription  preferved  by  Mr. 
Horlley  to  the  memory  of  two  freemen,  with  an  impre¬ 
cation  againftany  one  who  fhould  contaminate  their  fepul- 
chre,  and  a  fine  to  the  fil'cal.  There  is  alfo  an  altar  with¬ 
out  any  infcription,  and  a  Siienus  without  a  head.  At  a 
fmall  diftance  is  a  pyramidal  knoll,  crowned  with  a  fingie 
tree,  called  Satury  ;  where  probably  fomething  dedicated 
to  the  god  Saturn  has  ftood. 

To  the  fouth-eaft  is  the  village  of  Natland  :  on  the  creft 
of  a  green  hill,  called  Helm,  are  the  veitiges  of  a  caitellum, 
called  Caftle-fteads,  by  which  the  refidence  of  the  watch¬ 
men  at  Water-crook  correfponded  (by  fmoke  in  the  day 
and  flame  in  the  night)  with  the  garrifon  at  Lancafter. 
Near  the  beacon  on  Wanton-crag,  there  is  a  houfe  at  a 
diftance  to  the  north  called  Watch-houfe,  where  Roman 
Coins  have  been  found.  ,At  Natland,  an  old  chapel  was 
rebuilt  in  1731-  Here  a  floor  fixteen  inches  deep  has  been 
difcovered,  with  refervoirs,  See.  with  an  area  one  hundred 
and  forty  yards  fquare,  with  many  foundations  and  vacui¬ 
ties  like  ovens. 

Still  keeping  along  by  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  you 
some  to  Levan’s  Park,  one  of  the  fweeteft  fpots  that  fancy 
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imagine:  the  woods,  the  rocks,  the  river,  the  grounds, 
are  rivals  in  beauty  of  ftyle  arid  variety  of, contrail ;  the 
bends  of  the  river,  the  bulging  of  the  rocks  over  it,  un¬ 
der  which  in  fome  places  it  retires  in  hafte,  and  again 
breaks  out  in  a  calm  and  fpreading  dream,  are  matchlefs 
beauties.  The  ground  in  fome  places  is  bold,  and  hangs 
abruptly  over  the  river,  or  falls  into  gentle  dopes  and  eafy 
plains  ;  all  is  variety  with  pleading  tranfiiions.  Thickets 
cover  the  brows ;  ancient  thorns,  and  more  ancient  oaks, 
are  fcattered  over  the  plains  ;  and  clumps  of  folitary 
beech-trees  of  enormous  fize  equal,  if  not  furpafs,  any 
thing  the  Chiltern-hills  can  boaft.  The  park  is  well 
flocked  with  fallow-deer.  The  fide  of  the  Ken  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  petrifying  fprings,  that  incruft  vegetable  bodies, 
as  mol's,  leaves  of  trees.  Sec.  Levan’s  Hall  was  the  feat  of 
a  family  of  that  name  for  many  ages  ;  then  of  Redman  for  ■ 
feveral  defeents  ;  afterwards  it  came  to  the  Bellinghams, 
and  Adam,  or  his  fon  James,  gave  it  the  prefent  form  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  talte  of  carving -in 
wood  attempted  to  outdo  his  cotemporary,  Walter  Strick¬ 
land,  efq.  of  Sizergh.  After  Bellingham  it  came  to  colonel 
Graham,  and,  from  his  daughter  by  marriage,  to  the  an- 
ceftor  of  the  late  noble  polfelfor  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  The 
gardens  belonging  to  this  feat  are  rather  curious  in  the  old 
ftyle,  and  faid  to  have  been  planned  by  the  gardener  of 
James  II.  who  refided  here  with  colonel  Graham  during 
lome  part  of  the  troubles  of  his  royal  mailer.  Sizergh 
Hall  is  a  venerable  old  manfion  in  a  plealant  fituation, 
formed,  like  the  reft  in  ancient  times,  fora  place  of  de¬ 
fence.  The  tower  is  a  fquare  building,  defended  by  two 
fquare  turrets  and  battlements  ;  one  of  them  is, over  the 
great  entrance,  and  has  a  guard-room  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  ten  or  a  dozen  men,  with  embrafures  ;  the  winding 
Hair-cafe  terminates  in  a  turret,  which  defends  the  other 
entrance.  At  Levan’s  Bridge  you  have  a  new  view  of  the 
valley,  and  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Ken.  At  the  park-gate 
there  is  a  charming  view  of  Sizergh,  Ihowing  itfelf  to  the 
morning  fun,  and  appearing  to  advantage  from  an  eleva¬ 
ted  fite  under  a  bold  and  wooded  back  ground.  The 
tower  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  or  Edward  I. 
by  fir  William  Strickland,  who  had  married  Elizabeth,  the 
general  heirefs  of  Ralph  d'Aincourt.  This  is  evident 
from  an  efcutcheon  cut  in  Hone  on  the  weft  lide  of  the 
tower,  and  hung  cornerwife ;  d’Aincourt  quartering 
Strickland,  three  fcollop-lhells,  the  creft  on  a  clofe  helmet, 
and  a  full-topped  holly-bulh  ;  the  fame  are  the  arms  of  the 
family  at  this  time,  and  this  has  been  their  chief  refidence 
ever  iince. 

Caftle-law-hill  is  an  artificial  mount  that  overlooks  the 
town  of  Kendal,  and  faces  the  caftle,  and  furpafles  it  in 
antiquity;  being  one  of  thofe  hills  called  Laws,  where,  in 
ancient  times,  diftributive  juftice  was  adminiftered.  A 
handl'ome  obelilk  was  ereded  on  the  top  of  this  hill  by 
fubfeription  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kendal,  in  1788  ;  which, 
feen  from  almoft  every  part  of  the  vale,  is  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  object;  and,  being  in  the  centenary  of  the  revolution 
in  16S8,  has  the  following  infcription  : 

Sacred  to  liberty. 

This  obelifk  was  ereded  in  the  year  1788, 

In  memory  of  the  revolution  in  1688. 

KENDAL-GREE'N,  f.  A  bright  green  colour.— Three 
milbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal-green  came  at  my  back. 
Shakejpeare. 

KEN'DER,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Sehaurunpour : 
ten  miles  north  of  Sehaurunpour. 

KEN'DER,  a  town  of  Curdiftan:  twenty-eight  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Betlrs. 

KEN'DRICK’s  ISLAND  forms  the  weft  fide  of  Nootka 
Sound,  into  which  you  may  enter  from  the  weft  by  Maf- 
lachufetts  Sound,  along  the  northern  lide  of  the  ifiand. 

KEN'DSADAM,  a  town  of  Turkeftan,  on  the  Sir  ; 
eighty  miles  north-well  of  Talhkund. 

KENDUSKE'AG,  a  river  of  Americi,  which  runs  into 
the  Penobilot  at  the  town  of  Bangor,  about  two  miles  be- 
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low  the  head  of  the  tide.  Here  is  a  thriving  village 
of  bandfome  houfes,  and  a  place  of  the  greateit  trade  on 
the  river. 

KEN'DY,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fifty  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  Ramgur.  Lat.  24.  16.  N._  Ion.  85.  6.  E. 

KE'NEH,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  anciently  called  Ca- 
nopolis.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  black  earthenware.  The 
caravans  affemble  here  in  theirjourney  to  Cofeir:  four  miles 
north-eaft  of  Dendera.  Lat.  26.  a.  N.  Ion.  30.22.  E.  See 
the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  357. 

KEN'EBECK.  See  Ken'nebeck. 

KE'NEF,  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Chorafan  : 
forty-five  miles  north  of  Herat,  and  thirty-five  foutii-eall 
.of  Badkis. 

KEN'ELM,  or  Kenhelm,  [Saxon.]  A  man’s  name. 

KEN'ERA,  a  mountain  on  the  ifland  of  Salfette,  near 
Bombay,  celebrated  for  the  number  and  extent  of  its  ex¬ 
cavations.  Its  principal  cavern  is  arched  ;  and  was  evi¬ 
dently,  from  its  (tyle  of  fculpture,  a  temple  of  the  god 
Budha,  or  Boodh.  On  each  lide  of  the  veftibule  are  (land¬ 
ing  figures  of  the  god,  in  eafy  attitudes,  of  tolerable  pro¬ 
portions,  and  well  fculptured  in  alto-relievo,  fourteen 
feet  high.  This  cave  and  three  figures  are  elegantly  re- 
prefented  in  Daniel’s  feries  of  oriental  fcenery. 

KEN'EZITE,  f.  A  defcendant  of  Kenaz. 

KEN'FIG,  a  parifh  of  Glamorganfhire,  South  Wales. 
Mr.  Donavan,  in  his  Defcriptive  Excurfions  through  South 
Wales,  defcribes  it  as  a  poor  village,  inhabited  moftly  by 
failors  and  fmugglers,  and  reprefents  thefe  as  being  parti¬ 
cularly  rude  and  infulting  to  ftrangers.  Aclufterof  mean 
cottages,  grouped  together,  with  a  church  on  a  ridge  of 
riling  ground,  conflitute  this  village.  In  this  parifh  is 
Kenfig-pool,  a  lake  of  frefii  water,  which  “is  embofomed 
in  a  depreffion  of  an  irregular  form,  in  the  midlt  of  fands 
that  have  been  apparently  drifted  upon  this  fpot  from  the 
contiguous  coaft,  and,  though  lying  within  a  very  fhort 
diftance  of  the  fea  at  flood-tide,  invariably  retains  its  frefli- 
nefs  pure  and  untainted  by  the  muriatic  properties  of  the 
former.  Tlie  circumference  of  this  pool  is  eftimated  at  a 
mile  and  three  quarters.  The  depth  is  great  in  fome 
places.  Indeed  it  has  the  reputation  of  being,  in  many 
parts,  unfathomable.”  It  is  traditionally  faid,  that  a  town 
formerly  occupied  this  fpot,  and  that  it  was  fvvallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake.  At  a  fhort  diftance  from  the  lake,  on 
an  eminence,  are  fome  ruins,  called  Kenfig-caille,  which 
was  only  a  fmail  fortrefs. 

KENGHEVA'R,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Karafu :  240  miles 
north-weft  of  Ifpahan,  and  150  north-eaft  of  Bagdad. 
Lat.  34.  ao.  N.  Ion.  47.  10.  E. 

KENJA'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  thirty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Patna. 

KEN'ILWORTH,  a  town  of  England,  .in  the  county 
of  Warwick;  with  a  weekly  market  on  Wednefday;  and 
the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  caftle  :  five  miles  north  of 
Warwick,  and  ninety-eight  north- weft  of  London.  Lat. 
52.  22.  N.  Ion.  x.  34.  W. 

Among  the  ruined  ftruftures  which  form  a  valuable 
comment,  not  only  on  the  difpoflticn,  but  the  hiftory,  of 
our  ancient  fortreffes,  is  the  Caftle  of  Kenilworth;  famed 
in  the  middle  centuries  for  its  ftrength  ;  and  at  a  later 
period,  as  the  left  fcene  of  that  heroic  gallantry  fo  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  annals  of  Elizabeth. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  fays,  that  Kenilworth  had  a  caftle 
previous  to  the  conqueft.  But  it  appears  to  have  flood 
in  a  different  Situation  from  the  prefent,  and  to  have  been 
demolifhed  in  the  wars  between  Edmund  and  Canute. 
We  have  no  notice  of  fuch  a  ftruclure  in  the  Domefday 
Survey.  The  new  building  was  erefled  foon  after  the  year 
iioo,  by  Geffrey  de  Clinton,  treafurer  and  chamberlain 
to  Henry  I.  who  alfo  founded  the  priory  ;  but  it  did  not 
long  continue  with  his  family.  According  to  the  pipe- 
rolls,  fo  early  as  1165  the  fneriff  accounted  to  the  crown 
for  the  profit  of  the  park  ;  and  eight  years  after,  in  the 
ipth  of  Henry  II.  we  find  it  poffelfed  and  garriloned  by 
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the  king,  during  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  his  Cons. 
Geffrey  de  Clinton,  the  fon,  from  a  deed  in  one  of  the 
Prior-y  Regifters,  feenxs  afterward  to  have  recovered  the 
polfeffion  of  it  ;  though  he  did  not  hold  it  feven  years  ; 
for,  in  the  27th  of  Henry  II.  1181,  we  find  the  fheriff 
again  accounting  to  the  king  for  the  ward  of  it.  Rent 
alfo  was  paid  by  divers  perfons  who  lived  within  it,  as  fir 
William  Dugdale  fuppofes,  for  the  fafety  both  of  them- 
felves  and  of  their  goods  in  thofe  turbulent  and  licentious 
times.  Still,  however,  the  poffelJion  of  it  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  entirely  vefted  in  the  crown,  as,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  king  John’s  reign,  Henry  de  Clinton,  the  grandfon 
of  the  founder,  releafed  to  the  king  all  his  right  in  it,  as 
well  as  in  the  woods  and  pools  about  it.  After  this  time 
we  find  confiderable  fums  laid  out  in  repairing,  extend¬ 
ing,  and  improving,  the  fortifications;  and  the  alterations 
which  were  made  in  the  26th  of  Henry  III.  1242,  are  ex-, 
prefsly  enurperated.  The  chapel  was  ceiled,  wainfeotted, 
and  adorned  with  painting  ;  handfome  feats  made  for  the 
king  and  queen  ;  the  bell-tower  repaired  ;  the  queen’s 
chamber  enlarged  and  painted  ;  and  the  walls  on  the  fouth 
fide,  next  the  pool,  entirely  rebuilt.  The  fame  year,  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Segrave  was  made  governor  during  the  royal  plea- 
fure;  but  under  terms  which  implied  fome  fear  of  foreign 
enemies.  Soon  after  this,  however,  the  king  bellowed  it 
upon  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  Eleanor 
bis  wife,  during  their  lives.  This  earl,  taking  part  with 
the  rebellious  barons,  was  flain,  with  his  eldell  fon,  at 
the  battle  of  Evefliam,  Augult  4,  1265  ;  but  bis  caftle  of 
Kenilworth  held  out  againltthe  royal  forces  for  lix  months. 
The  works  were  defended  with  confiderable  refolution, 
and  the  befiegers  affailed  with  ftones  of  great  weight  from 
military  engines,  which,  added  to  frequent  fallies,  occa- 
lioned  Henry  to  change  the  fiege  into  a  blockade  ;  till, 
tired  of  waiting  time  before  it,  he  refolved  to  take  it  by 
ftorm.  But,  in  the  mean  while,  famine  and  difeafe  deter¬ 
mined  Henry  de  Mailings,  who  commanded  it,  to  furren- 
der  on  conditions.  It  was  during  the  blockade  that  the 
king,  having  affembled  a  parliament,  made  the  Didhm  de 
Kenilworth,  found  among  our  old  ftatutes.  After  the  liege, 
the  king  bellowed  the  caftle  on  his  fon  Edmund,  grant¬ 
ing  him  free  chafe  and  warren  in  all  his  demefne  lands 
and  woods  belonging  to  it ;  with  a  weekly  market  and  an 
annual  fair.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  we  find  Kenil¬ 
worth  remarkable  for  different  lcenes.  Roger  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  with  a  gallant  affembly  of  a  hundred 
knights  and  as  many  ladies,  held  a  round  table  here,  di¬ 
verting  themfelves  with  tournaments  and  other  feats  of 
chivalry.  In  the  15th  of  Edward  II.  by  the  attainder  of 
Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter,  the  caftie  again  efeheated  to 
the  crown ;  and  fbon  after  became  the  prifon  of  the  king  : 
Edward,  having  been  depofed  by  bis  queen,  and  taken, 
prifoner  in  Wales,  was  brought  hither,  where  he  made 
the  refignation  of  his  crown  ;  whence  being  removed  in 
the  night  by  his  keepers,  fir  John  Maltravers  and  fir  Tho¬ 
mas  Berkeley,  to  Berkeley  caftle,  he  was  murdered.  In 
the  13th  of  Edward  Ill’s  reign,  Henry,  the  brother  of  the 
earl  of  Lancafter,  had  his  eftates,  and  among  them  this 
callle,  reftored.  On  a  partition,  it  afterwards  fell  to 
Blanch,  his  grand-daughter,  who  married  John  of  Gaunt; 
who  in  the  15th  year  of  Richard  II.  on  his  return  from 
Spain,  made  confiderable  additions  to  the  works.  In  the 
poffeflion  of  his  fon,  it  once  more  reverted  to  the  crown; 
and  remained  a  royal  palace  till  1562,  Henry  V.  and 
Henry  VIII.  appear  to  have  made  fome  few  additions,  the 
greater  part  of  which  may  be  ealily  diftinguiflied  at  the 
prefent  hour. 

In  1563,  Elizabeth  granted  it,  with  all  its  royalties,  to 
Robert  Dudley,  third  fon  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
whom  (lie  afterwards  created  earl  of  Leicelter.  By  him 
no  money  was  fpared  in  making  alterations,  additions, 
and  improvements,  in  the  caftle.  The  chace  became  ex¬ 
tended,  and  even  the  back  part  of  the  caftle  was  made  the 
front,  with  a  handfome  gatehoufe  at  the  entrance.  la 
1570,  we  are  told  by  Strype,  as  well  as  in  fome  of  the 

court- 
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court- letters  of  the  day,  that  plots  and  difturbances  had 
i'o  awakened  the  earl  of  Leicelter,  that,  whether  it  were 
for  his  own  lafe  recefs,  or  the  queen’s,  of  for  the  bringing 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  thither,  he  had  now  many  workmen 
at  his  feat  at  Kenilworth  to  make  it  ftrong,  and  had  fur- 
niflied  it  with  armour,  munition,  and.  all  neceffaries  for 
defence.  In  1572,  in  her  prOgrefs  to  Warwick,  we  find 
Elizabeth  paying  a  Ihort  vifit  here  to  her  favourite;  but 
her  capital  vifit  was  in  1575,  on  which  Leicelter  exerted 
liis  whole  magnificence,  in  a  manner  fo  Iplendid,  lays  bi- 
ftiop  Hnrd,  as  to  claim  a  remembrance  even  in  the  annals 
of  our  country.  Accounts  of  it  were  given,  at  the  time 
in  two  very  fcarce  and  curious  tra£ls,  which  have  been 
reprinted  in  “Queen  Elizabeth’s  Progrelfes one  by 
Laneham,  and  the  other  by  George  Gafcoigne;  the  latter 
entitled  •“  The  Princely  Pleafures  of  Kenilworth  Caftle.” 
At  the  queen’s  firl’c  entrance,  which  appears  to  have  been 
by  what  is  called  the  Gallery  Tower,  a  floating  illand 
was  difcprned  upon  the  pool,  glittering  with  torches,  on 
which  fat  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  attended  by  two  nymphs, 
who  addrefled  her  majefty  in  verfe,  with  an  hiftorical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  antiquity  and  owners  of  the  caltle  ;  and  the 
fpeech  was  clofed  with  the  found  of  cornets,  and  other 
inftruments  of  loud  mufic.  Within  the  bafe-court  was 
erefted  a  itately  bridge,  twenty  feet  wide  and  feventy  long, 
over  which  the  queen  was  to  pafs;  and  on  each  fide  flood 
columns,  with  prefents  upon  them  to  her  majelty  from 
the  gods.  Silvanus  offered  a  cage  of  wild  fowl,  and  Po¬ 
mona  divers  forts  of  fruits  ;  Ceres  gave  corn,  and  Bac¬ 
chus  wine  ;  Neptune  prefented  fea-filh  ;  Liars  the  habili¬ 
ments  of  war  ;  and  Phcebus  all  kinds  of  mufical  inftru- 
ments.  During  the  reft  of  her  flay,  a  variety  of  fports 
and  fliows  were  daily  exhibited.  In  the  chace  was  a  favage 
man  with  fatyrs;  there  were  bear-baitings  and  fire  works, 
Italian  tumblers,  and  a  country  bride-ale,  running  at  the 
quintin,  and  morrice-dancing.  And,  that  110  fort  of  di- 
verfion  might  be  omitted,  hither  came  the  Coventry  men, 
and  afited  the  ancient  play,  fo  long  fince  ufed  in  their 
city,  called  Hocks-Tuefday,  reprefenting  the  deltrufilion 
of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  king  Ethelred  ;  which  proved 
fo  agreeable  to  her  majefty,  that  fhe  ordered  them  a  brace 
of  bucks,  and  five  marks  in  money  to  defray  the  charges 
of  the  feaft.  There  were  befides,  on  the  pool,  a  Triton 
on  a  mermaid  eighteen  feet  long,  and  Arion  upon  a  dol¬ 
phin.  To  grace  the  entertainment,  the  queen  here 
knighted  Thomas  Cecil,  eldeft  fen  to  the  lord  treafurer  ; 
Henry  Cobham,  brother  to  the  lord  Cobham  ;  Francis 
Stanhope,  and  Thomas  Trelham.  An  eftimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  expence  from  the  quantity  of  ordinary  beer 
that  was  drunk  on  the  occafion,  amounting  to  320  hogf- . 
heads.  The  queen  ftaid  here  nineteen  days;  during  which 
time,  befides  the  expence  of  the  recreations,  the  caftle 
appears  to  have  been  ftill  farther  furruflied  with  artillery 
and  ammunition  from  fome  of  the  royal  arfenals.  The 
former,  it  is  particularly  faid  by  Stry.pe,  were  never  car¬ 
ried  back.  Here  alfo  Elizabeth  touched  nine  perfons  for 
the  evil.  The  verfes,  plays,  and  pageants,  were  deviled 
by  the  moft  ingenious  writers  of  the  time.  It  was  in  par- 
cular  allufion  to  the  feenes  here  depifted  that  Mr.  War- 
ton,  in  deferibing  the  great  features  in  the  poetry  of  the 
age,  obferves  that,  “  the  books  of  antiquity  being  famili- 
arifed  to  the  great,  every  thing  was  tinflured  with  ancient 
■hiftory  and  mythology.  The  heathen  gods,  although  dif- 
countenanced  by  the  Calvinifts,  on  a  fufpicion  of  their 
tending  to  cherilh  and  revive  a  fpirit  of  idolatry,  came 
into  general  vogue.  When  the  queen  paraded  through  a 
country  town,  almoft  every  pageant  was  a  pantheon. 
When  fhe  paid  a  vifit  at  the  houle  of  any  of  her  nobility, 
at  entering  the  ball  (lie  was  faluted  by  the  Penates,  and 
conducted  to  her  privy  chamber  by  Mercury.  Even  the 
paftfy-cooks  were  expert  mythologifts.  At  dinner,  felect 
transformations  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes  were  exhibited 
in  confectionary  ;  and  the  fplendid  iceing  of  an  immenfe 
hiftoric  plumb-cake  was  emboffed  with  a  delicious  baffo- 
relievo  of  the  deftriRtion  of  Troy.  In  the  afternoon, 
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when  (he  condefcended  to  walk  in  the  garden,  the  lake 
was  covered  with  Tritons  and  Nereids  ;  the  pages  of  the 
family  were  converted  into  wood-nymphs,  who  peeped 
from  every  bower  ;  and  the  footmen  gambled  over  the 
lawns  in  the  figures  of  fatyrs.  I  lpeak  it,  (lays  Mr.  War- 
ton,)  without  defigning  to  infinuate  any  unfavourable 
fufpicions  ;  but  it  l'eems  difficult  to  fay  why  Elizabeth’s 
virginity  fliouid  have  been  made  the  theme  of  perpetual 
and  excelfive  panegyric  ;  nor  does  it  immediately  appear, 
that  there  is  lefs  merit  or  glory  in  a  married  than  a  mai¬ 
den  queen.  Yet  the  next  morning,  after  deeping  in  a 
room  hung  with  the  tapeftry  of  the  voyage  of  Eneas,  when 
her  majefty  hunted  in  the  park,  (lie  was  met  by  Diana, 
who,  pronouncing  our  royal  prude  to  be  the  brighteft  pa¬ 
ragon  of  unfpotted  chaftity,  invited  her  to  groves  free 
from  the  intruflons  of  Afteon.” 

Lord  Leicelter  continued  to  make  Kenilworth  an  occa- 
ftonal  reiidence  till  his  death  ;  when,  by  an  inventory  taken 
the  14th  day  of  November,  1 588,  bis  goods  and  chattels  in 
the  caftle  amounted  to  2684I.  4s.  id.  Having  no  iffue  by 
his  wife,  he  bequeathed  the  caftle  to  his  brother  Ambrole, 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  in  reverfion  to  fir  Robert  Dudley, 
who  was  by  fome  thought  to  have  been  his  illegitimate  fon. 
Sir  Robert  Dudley  offending  king  James,  by  not  return¬ 
ing  from  his  travels  when  fummoned,  his  poll'd  lions  at 
Kenilworth  were  feized,  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  of  fugi¬ 
tives,  to  the  king’s  life.  In  the  furvey  which  was  made 
on  the  occafion,  the  walls  of  the  caftle  are  reprel'ented  to 
have  been  fifteen  feet  in  thicknefs  ;  the  park-ground  to 
contain  789  acres,  and  the  pool  to  cover  111.  The  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  caftle,  manors,  parks,  and  chace,  was  rated  at 
from  nineteen  to  twenty  miles;  and  the  value  of  the  wdioie 
at  38,554b  15s.  When  the  fequeftration  was  removed, 
not  long  after,  the  agents  of  prince  Henry  agreed  to  give 
fir  Robert  14,500b  for  his  right  in  the  caftle  and  its  ap¬ 
pendages.  Of  this  3000I.  alone  were  paid  ;  but  into  the 
hands  of  a  merchant  who  broke,  fo  that  n.p  money  ever 
reached  fir  Robert  Dudley.  On  the  death  of  prince  Henry, 
his  brother  Charles  claimed  the  caftle,  as  his  heir  ;  and 
retained  polleflion  of  it  till  hvs  acceflion  to  the  throne. 
In  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  lie  granted  it  to  Robert  earl  of 
Monmouth,  Henry  lord  Carey,  his  eldeft  fon,  and  Tho¬ 
mas  Carey,  efq.  for  their  lives.  The  inheritance  was  af¬ 
terwards  granted  to  Lawrence  vilcount  Hyde  of  Kenil¬ 
worth,  in  wliofe  defendants,  the  earls  of  Clarendon,  the 
property  is  ftill  veiled. 

Dilapidated  as  the  caftle  now  is,  fufficient  may  be  traced 
among  its  ruins  to  give  us  fome  notions  of  its  former 
fplendcur.  The  prefent  entrance  is  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  north  fide,  through  the  gate-houle  erected  by 
lord  Leicelter,  which  is  now  the  only  inhabited  remain. 
R.  L.  is  been  in  the  fpandrils  of  the  door;  and  the  fame 
letters,  with  the  Garter,  appear  on  each  fide  the  fire-place 
of  one  of  the  rooms,  with  ragged  Haves  and  Droit  et  loyal. 
Between  every  pannel  of  the  wainfeot,  the  ragged  ftaff  is 
repeated.  For  the  appropriation  of  the  other  buildings 
we  are  principally  indebted  to  fir  William  Dugdale’s  Hil- 
tory,  whole  plan  of  the  caftle  ftill  furnilhes  the  belt  clue 
both  to  the  antiquary  and  the  traveller  in  tracing  its  re¬ 
mains.  Palling  from  the  gate-houfe,  the  veftiges  of  what 
was  once  the  garden  may  be  clearly  feen  ;  with  the  anci¬ 
ent  (tables  at  a  confiderable  diftance  to  the  left,  againft 
the  eaft  wall  which  bounds  the  bafe  court  of  the  caftle. 
A  little  further;  on  the  right,  Hands  Caffar’s  lower,  r* 
fquare  building,  ftrengthened  by  four  fmall  towers  at  the 
corners.  This  is  not  only  the  moft  maffive,  but,  in  its 
main  ftrufture,  the  molt  ancient  remnant  of  the  fortrefs  5 
it  feems  to  have  been  the  caftle  as  it  was  erected  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.  with  a  few  alterations  by  the  earl  of 
Leicelter.  Clofe  beyond  the  weltern  fide,  but  detached 
from  the  tower,  are  feen  the  remains  of  the  kitchens  ; 
joined  by  a  fmailer,  though  not  fo  ftrong  a  tower  as  the 
.  former,  at  the  north-weft  corner.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
weltern  fide  is  occupied  by  the  hall  ;  the  windows,  walls, 
4c.  of  which  are  ornamented  with  the  riclieit  tracery. 
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though  now,  for  the  greater  part,  covered  with  ivy ; 
but  exhibiting,  with  Tome  of  the  adjoining  buildings,  the 
principal  improvements  which  were  made  to  the  caftle 
when  inhabited  by  John  of  Gaunt,  in  the  days  of  Richard 
II.  The  privy-chamber,  the  prefence-chamber,  Leicef- 
ter’s  buildings,  and  lir  Robert  Dudley’s  lobby,  are  the  ad¬ 
ditions  on  the  fouth-eaft  and  eaflern  (ides  of  the  inner 
court,  which  were  made  between  1563  and  1575.  King 
Henry’s  lodgings  form  perhaps  the  only  portion  of  the 
main  ftruiture  which  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  the  Plefans 
cr  Marys,  which  he  erefted  near  the  Swan-tower,  was  only 
removed  from  the  tail  of  the  pool,  where  it  had  been  built 
by  Henry  V.  The  outer  walls,  which  occupy  within  their 
circuit  (even  acres,  are  ftrengthened  at  proper  diftances  by 
very  ancient  towers.  At  the  fouth- weft  angle  is  the  fally- 
port  ;  in  the  corner,  on  the  north-weft,  the  fwan-tower  ; 
on  the  north,  the  gate-houfe  ;  at  the  north-eaft  corner, 
Lun’s-tower  ;  on  the  eaft  fide  the  (tables,  and  beyond  them 
the  water-tower;  and  laftly,  on  the  fouth-eaft,  Mortimer’s 
tower  (rebuilt  by  Leicefter),  leading  through  the  tilt-yard 
to  the  gallery-tower,  which,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
appears  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  the  grand  entrance 
of  the  caftle.  But  even  beyond  this,  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  toward  the  Warwick  road,  are  other  fortifications, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  writers 
on  the  caftle.  The  pool,  or  lake,  we  have  fo  frequently 
mentioned,  is  now  quite  dry;  and  both  the  earth-works 
and  the  ruins  fall  decaying.  Monthly  Mag.  for  Dec.  1806. 

KE'NITES,  [Hebrew,  a  poflellion.]  A  people  who 
dwelt  weft  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  extended  themfelves  pret¬ 
ty  far  into  Arabia  Petnea.  Jethro,  Mofes’s  father-in-law, 
and  a  prieft  of  Midian,  was  a  Kenite  ;  and  in  Saul’s  time 
the  Kenites  were  mingled  with  the  Amalekites.  1  Sam. 
xv.  6.  Although  the  Kenites  were  among  thofe  people 
whofe  lands  God  had  promifed  to  the  defendants  of 
Abraham,  neverthelefs,  in  confideration  of  Jethro,  all  of 
them  who  fu»  mitted  to  the  Hebrews  were  differed  to  live 
in  their  own  country  :  the  reft  fled,  in  all  probability  to 
the  Edomites  and  Amalekites.  The  lands  of  the  Kenites 
■were  in  Judah’s  lot.  Balaam,  when  invited  by  Balak  king 
of  Moab  to  curie  Ifrael,  (food  on  a  mountain  forn  whence, 
addrefling  hirnfelf  to  the  Kenites,  he  (aid,  Strong  is  thy 
dwelling-place,  and  thou  puttejl  thy  neji  on  a  rock  ;  neverthelefs 
the  Kenite  fall  be  wajled,  until  After  fall  carry  thee  away 
captive.  Numb.  xxiv.  21,  22.  The  Kenites  dwelt  in 
mountains  and  rocks,  almolt  inacceflible.  Ken  fignifies 
a  neft,  a  hole,  a  cave;  and  Kinnin,  in  Greek,  may  be 
tranflated  Troglodytes,  (or  Caveites.)  After  Saul,  the 
Kenites  are  not  mentioned  ;  but  they  fubfifted,  be¬ 
ing  mingled  with  the  Edomites  and  other  nations  of 
Arabia-Patrasa.  For  the  hiftory  of  Keber  the  Kenite, 
hufband  to  Jael,  who  killed  Sil'era,  fee  Judges  iv  17,  &c. 

KEN'IZZITES,  ancient  people  of  Canaan,  whofe  land 
God  promifed  to  the  defcendants  of  Abraham.  Gen.xv.  19. 
It  is  believed  they  dwelt  in  the  mountains  fouth  of  Judaea. 
Kenaz,  the  fon  of  Eliphaz,  probably  took  his  name  from 
the  Kenizzites,  among  whom  he  fettled. 

KEN'KER.  See  Caggar,  vol.  iii.  p.  596. 

KEN’KRI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Livadia : 
forty  miles  weft  of  Athens. 

KENKS,  /.  [a  fea  term.]  Doublings  in  a  cable  or  rope, 
when  it  is  handed  in  or  out  fo  that  it  does  not  run  fmooth. 
When  any  rope  makes  turns,  and  does  not  run  fmooth 
and  clever  in  the  block,  they  lay  it  makes  kenks. 

KEN'LET,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Ta- 
not  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Denbighshire. 

KENMA'RE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name  :  twelve  miles 
fouth  of  Killarney. 

KENMA'RE  RIV'ER,  a  river  or  arm  of  the  Atlantic 
Sea,  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  which  extends  about  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  about  three  in  breadth,  fituated  at 
the  fouth- weft  fide  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  It  affords  a 
fafe  and  capacious  harbour,  but  little  frequented:  the 
mouth  is  fituated  in  lat.  51.  40.  N.  Ion.  9.  57.  W. 
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KENMO'RE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  In  the  county  of 
Perth,  on  an  irthmus,  which  projeCls  into  the  eaflern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Loch  Tay,  over  which  is  a  bridge  in  theroad 
to  Inverary;  the  parifli  is  extenfive  :  feventy-fix  miles 
north  of  Edinburgh,  and  thirty-five  fouth-eaft  of  Inverary. 

KEN'NAMICK  (Great),  a  river  of  the  weftern  terri¬ 
tory  of  America,  which  runs  into  Lake  Michigan  in  lat. 
42.  14.  N.  Ion.  86.  52.  W. 

KENNEBECCA'SIUS,  a  river  of  New  Brunfwick, 
which  runs  into  the  St.  John  in  lat.  <15.  25.  N.  Ion.  66. 
5.  W. 

KEN'NEBECK,  a  river  of  North  America,  and,  next  to 
Penobfcot,  the  fined  in  the  Diftricl  of  Maine.  Three  miles 
from  the  Chops',  Swan  Ifland,  (even  miles  long,  divides  the 
waters  ofthe  river.  The  waters  on  both  fules  of  it  are  na¬ 
vigable  ;  but  the  channel  on  the  eaft  fide  is  moftly  ufed. 
Thirty-eight  miles  from  the  fea  is  the  illand  Nahunkeag, 
which  fignifies  “  the  land  where  eels  are  taken.”  Within 
three  miles  of  this  ifland,  a  (mail  river  coming  weft  from 
ponds  which  are  in  the  town  of  Winthrop,  runs  into  the 
Kennebeck,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cobhefeconte, 
called  by  the  Indians  Cobbifeconieag ,  which  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  fignifies  “the  place  where  fturgeon  are  taken.”  Six 
miles  further  up  the  river  we  find  the  head  ofthe  naviga¬ 
ble  waters  :  this  is  a  bafon  forty-fix  miles  from  the  fea,  and 
■very  commodious  for  the  anchoring  of  velfels.  On  the 
eaft’ bank  of  the  (mail  fall  which  terminates  the  navigation 
of  the  Kennebeck,  is  Fort  Weftern,  which  was  erected  in 
the  year  1752.  From  that  fort  to  Taconnet  Fall  is  eigh¬ 
teen  miles.  This  is  a  great  fall  of  water;  and  on  the  bank 
of  it,  on  the  eaftern  lide  of  the  river,  is  Fort  Halifax, 
erefted  in  1754,  and  fituated  on  the  point  of  land  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Sebaftacook  with  the  Kennebeck, 
by  which  the  latter  is  increafed  one  third  in  iize.  The  Se¬ 
baftacook  comes  from  lakes  nearly  north  from  its  mouth  ; 
and  in  its  windings  receives  brooks  and  frnall  rivers, 
for  the  (pace  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Thirty 
miles  above  Fort  Halifax,  as  the  river  runs,  the  ftream 
called  Sandy  river  flows  into  the  Kennebeck,  at  the  point 
where  the  ancient  town  of  Norridgewock  Hood  ;  forty 
miles  or  more  further  up,  the  Kennebeck  takes  a  fouth- 
weftward  courfe.  The  Kennebeck,  turning  again  weft- 
ward,  receives  the  eaftern  branch  fifty  miles  from  Nor¬ 
ridgewock.  The  main  branch  of  the  Kennebeck,  winding 
into  the  wildernefs,  forms  leveral  carrying-places  ;  one  of 
which,  called  the  Great  Carrying-place,  is  five  miles 
acrofis,  and  the  river’s  courfe  gives  a  diftance  of  thirty- 
five  miles,  for  that  which  is  gained  by  five  on  the  dry  land. 
At  about  100  miles  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  eaftern 
branch,  the  fource  of  the  main  or  weftern  branch  of  the 
Kennebeck  is  found  extended  a  great  diftance  along  the 
fide  of  the  Chaudiere,  which  carries  the  waters  from  the 
high  lands  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  are  no  lakes, 
but  a  few  fmail  ponds  and  moraffes  at  the  fource  of  this 
branch.  The  carrying-place,  from  boatable  waters  in  it 
to  boatable  waters  in  the  river  Chaudiere,  is  only  five  miles 
over.  The  eaftern  branch  of  the  Kennebeck,  which  unites 
with  the  other  above  Norridgewock,  ifiues  from  a  body  of 
waters  which  lie  north  about  twenty  miles  from  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  two  branches.  Thefe.  waters  are  called  Moofe 
Pond  or  Moofe  Lake.  The  Kennebeck  affords  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  lumber,  and  is  inhabited  at  different  feafons  by  fe- 
veral  fpecies  of  valuable  fifli.  Salmon  and  fturgeon  are  taken 
here  in  great  abundance,  and  (had  and  alewives  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  necefiitous  part  of  the  inhabitants.  This  ri¬ 
ver  forms  the  neared  fea-port  for  the  people  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  Connecticut.  From  the  Upper  Cohos, 
or  Coos,  on  the  latter  river,  to  the  tide- water  in  Kenne¬ 
beck,  is  ninety  meafured  miles. 

KEN'NEBUNK,  the  Indian  name  of  a  place  fince  call¬ 
ed  Wells,  in  the  diltridt  of  Maine,  North  America  :  about 
thirty-three  miles  below  Portfmouth  in  New  Hampftfire. 

KEN'NEBUNK,  a  river  of  the  diftrift  of  Maine,  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  harbour  at  its  mouth,  from  whence  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  lumber  are  (hipped  for  a  market.  This  river  di- 
1  vides 
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vides  the  townfliips  of  Wells  and  Arundel.  It  runs  a 
Ihort  courfe,.and  empties  into  the  fea  between  Cape  Por- 
poife  and  Cape  Neddick.  See  Wells. 

KEN'NEDY’s  CREEK,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which 
runs  into  the  Ohio  in  lat.  58.  30.  N.  Ion.  83.  36.  W. 

KEN'NEL,  f  [ canalis ,  Lat.]  The  watercourfe  of  a 
ftreet. — Bad  humours  gather  to  a  bile  ;  or,  as  divers  ken¬ 
nels  flow  to  one  fink,  to  in  fliort  time  their  numbers  in- 
creafed.  Hayward. 

[From  chenily  Fr.]  A  cot  for  dogs. — A  dog  fure,  if 
he  could  fpeak,  had  wit  enough  to'  deferibe  his  kennel. 
Sidney. 

From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death.  Skakejp. 

A  number  of  dogs  kept  in  a  kennel  : 

A  little  herd  of  England’s  tim’rous  deer, 

Maz’d  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs.  Skakefpearc. 

The  hole  of  a  fox,  or  other  bead. 

Mr.  Beckford,  in  his  Eflays  on  Hunting,  is  very  parti¬ 
cular  in  deferibing  a  kennel  for  hounds;  and  a  kennel  he 
thinks  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  keeping  thofe  animals 
in  proper  health  and  order.  “  It  is  true  (fays  he),  hounds 
may  be  kept  in  barns  and  ftables  ;  but  thofe  who  keep 
them  in  fucli  places  can  bell:  inform  you  whether  their 
hounds  are  capable  of  anfwering  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  defigned.  The  fenfe  of  duelling  is  fo  exquifite 
in  a  hound,  that  I  cannot  but  fuppofe  that  every  ltench 
is  hurtful  to  it.  Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  the  nofe  of  the  hound,  but  alfo  to  the  prefervation 
of  his  health.  Dogs  are  naturally  cleanly;  and  feldom,  if 
they  can  help  it,  dung  where  they  lie.  Air  and  trefli  flraw 
are  neceflary  to  keep  them  healthy.  They  are  fubjeft  to 
the  mange;  a  diforder  to  which  poverty  and  naftinefs 
will  very  much  contribute.  The  kennel  Ihould  be  fitu- 
ated  on  an  eminence  ;  its  front  ought  to  be  to  the  eafl,  and 
the  courts  round  it  ought  to  be  wide  and  airy  to  admit 
the  funbeams  at  any  time  of  the  day.  It  is  proper  that  it 
ihould  be  neat  without,  and  clean  within;  and  it  is  proper 
to  be  near  the  mader’s  houfe,  for  obvious  reafons.  It 
ought  to  be  made  large  enough  at  fil'd,  as  any  addition  to 
it  afterwards  may  1’poil  it  in  appearance  at  lead.”  Two 
kennels,  however,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  are  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  the  well-being  of  hounds:  “  When  there  is 
but  one  (fays  he),  it  is  feldom  fweet ;  and,  when  cleaned 
out,  the  hounds,  particularly  in  winter,  fufler  both  while 
it  is. cleaning  and  afterwards  as  long  as  it  remains  wet.” 

When  the  feeder  firfi  comes  to  the  kennel  in  a  morn¬ 
ing,  he  fliould  let  out  the  hounds  into  the  outer  court ; 
and  in  bad  weather  Ihould  open  the  door  of  the  hunting- 
kennel  (that  in  which  the  hounds  defigned  to  hunt  next 
day  are  kept),  led  want  of  red  fliould  incline  them  to  go 
into  it.  The  lodging-room  ihould  then  be  cleaned  out, 
the  doors  and  windows  of  it  opened,  the  litter  Ihaken  up, 
and  the  kennel  made  fweet  and  clean  before  the  hounds 
return  to  it  again.  The  floor  of  each  lodging-room  fliould 
be  bricked,  arid  doped  on  both  iides  to  run  to  the  centre, 
with  a  gutter  left  to  carry  ofl’  the  water,  that  when  they 
are  waffled  they  may  loon  be  dry.  If  water  fliould  remain 
through  any  fault  in  the  floor,  it  mud  be  carefully  mop¬ 
ped  up;  for  damps  are  always  very  prejudicial.  The 
kennel  ought  to  have  three  doors ;  two  in  the  front  and 
one  in  the  back ;  the  lad  to  have  a  lattice-window  in  it 
with  a  wooden  Ihutter,  which  is  confiantly  to  be  kept 
doled  when  the  hounds  are  in,  except  in  ftimmer,  when 
4t  ihould  be  left  open  all  the  day. 

At  the  back  of  Mr.  Beckford’s  kennel  is  a  houfe  thatch¬ 
ed  and  furzed  up  on  the  tides,  large  enough  to  contain  at 
lead  a  load  of  draw.  Here  fliould  be  a  pit  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive,  the  dung,  and  a  gallows  for  the  flefli.  The  gallows 
Ihould  have  a  tha'tched  roof,  and  a  circular  board  at  the 
pods  to  prevent  vermin  from  climbing  up.  Headvifes  to 
cpclofe  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  the  kennel  for  inch 
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dog-horfes  as  may  be  brought  alive ;  it  being  fometimes 
dangerous  to  turn  them  out  where  other  horfes  go,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  diforders  with  which  they  may  be  infeftetl. 
In  fome  kennels  a  dove  is  made  life  of;  but,  where  the 
feeder  is  a  good  one,  Mr.  Beckford  thinks  that  a  mop 
properly  ufed  will  render  the  dove  unnecedary.  “I  have 
a  little  hay-rick  (fays  he)  in  the  grafs-yard,  which  I  think 
is  of  ufe  to  keep  the  hounds  clean  and  fine  in  their  coats. 
You  will  frequently  find  them  rubbing  themfelves  againft 
it.  The  (hade  of  it  is  alfo  ufeful  to  them  in  l'ummer.  If 
ticks  at  any  time  be  troublel'ome  in  your  kennel,  let  the 
walls  of  it  be  well  wadied ;  if  that  ihould  not  dedroy 
them,  the  walls  mud  then  be  white-waffled.”  Bc-fides  the 
direfiions  already  given  concerning  the  fituation  of  the 
kennel,  our  author  recommends  it  to  have  a  ltream  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  even  running  through  it  if 
poifible.  There  fliould  alfo  be  moveable  flages  on  wheels 
for  the  hounds  to  lie  on.  The  foil  ought  at  all  events  td 
be  dry. 

To  KEN'NEL,  v.  n.  To  lie  ;  to  dwell  ;  ufed  of  beads, 
and  of  min  in  contempt. — The  dog  kennelled  in  a  hollow 
tree,  and  the  cock  roofled  upon  the  boughs.  L'EJlrangc. 

Yet,  when  they  lid,  would,  creep, 

If  ought  didurb’d  their  noife,  into  her  womb, 

And  kennel  there :  yet  there  ltili  bark’d  and  howl’d 
Within,  unfeen.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

KEN'NELLING,  f.  The  aft  of  lying  in  company  as 
beads;  of  putting  dogs  into  a  kennel. 

KEN'NERY,  a  fmall  iiland  near  the  coad  of  Malabar, 
furrounued  with  a  wall  and  towers.  Lat.  18.  42.  N. 

KEN'NET,  a  river  of  England,  which  riles  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  fame  name,  about  four  miles  from  Marlbo¬ 
rough  in  Wiltfliire;  pafles  by  Marlborough,  Hungerford, 
and  Newbury,  from  whence  it  is  made  navigable  to  the 
Thames,  which  it  joins  a  little  below  Reading.  See  the 
article  Canal  Navigation,  vol.  iii.  p.690. 

KEN'NET,  a  townlhip  of  United  America,  in  Cheder 
county,  Pennfylvania. 

KEN'NETH,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Scotland, 
tlicit  article 

KEN'NETS,  f.  A  fort  of  coarfe  Welfli  cloth,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  flat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  Alfo  fmall  pieces 
of  timber,  nailed  to  the  infide  of  the  Ihip,  into  which  the 
tacks  and  fheets  are  fadened. 

KEN'NETT  '"(White),  a  learned  Engliih  prelate  and 
antiquarian,  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Baiil  Kennett,  rec¬ 
tor  of  Dimchurch  in  Kent,  and  was  born  at  Dover  in  the 
year  1660.  He  had  the  fil'd  part  of  his  education  at  Eie- 
ham  and  Wye,  two  country  fchools  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  he  made  a  good  progreis  in  claflical  learning  ;  and 
went  to  Oxford  in  1678,  where  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Allam,  a  celebrated  tutor  at  that  time.  By 
the  diligence  of  his  application  to  his  dudies,  and  his  ra¬ 
pid  improvement,  he  gained  the  warm  edeem  of  his  tu¬ 
tor,  who  took  a  particular  delight  in  impofihg  talks  and 
exercifes  upon  him,  which  he  would  often  read  in  the 
common  room,  before  the  maders  and  gentlemen  com¬ 
moners,  in  order  to  furnifli  himfelf  with  opportunities  of 
commending  his  pupil.  The  fame  gentleman  alfo  intro¬ 
duced  him  very  early,  while  he  was  an  under-graduate,  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Anthony  Wood,  who  employed  him 
in  coliefting  epitaphs,  and  other  notices,  of  eminent  and 
learned  men  who  had  been  members  of  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  The  dudies  to  which  he  was  chiefly  attached 
were  the  did'erent  branches  of  polite  literature ;  but  with  a 
particular  genius  and  inclination  for  the  fludy  of  antiqui¬ 
ties  and  hiflory.  His  career  as  an  author,  however,  com¬ 
menced  in  the  publication  of  a  political  traft,  while  he 
was  an  under-graduate,  and  entitled,  “  A  Letter  from  a 
Student  at  Oxford  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country,  concerning 
the  approaching  Parliament,  in  Vindication  of  his  Majedy, 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Univerfity,”  1680,  8vo. 
It,  was  written,  in  defence  of  the  court- meafures,  and  fup- 
8  G  ported 
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ported  notions  which  he  renounced  in  his  maturer  years. 
The  whig  party  in  parliament,  as  it  was  then  begun  to  be 
called,  were  fo  much  offended  with  it,  that  enquiries  were 
made  after  the  author,  in  order  to  have  him  punifhed  : 
but  the  fudden  diffolution  of  parliament  preferved  him 
from  the  effects  of  their  refentment.  On  this  event  he 
printed,  in  the  fame  party  fpirit,  “  A  Poem  (or  Ballad) 
to  Mr.  E.L.  on  his  Majesty’s  diffolving  the  late  Parliament 
at  Oxford,”  1681. 

Mr.  Kennett  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
t68a  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  published  an  Englifh 
translation  of  Erafmus’s  Mori#  Encomium,  entitled,  “  Wit 
againft  Wifdom,  or  a  Panegyric  upon  Folly.”  This  was 
one  of  the  exercifes  which  had  been  prefcribed  to  him  by 
his  tutor  ;  as  was  alfothe  Life  of  Cha'orias,  printed  among 
the  translations  of  the  Lives  of  Illuftrious  Men  by  Corne¬ 
lius  Nepos,  by  feveral  hands,  and  publifhed  at  Oxford  in 
1684,  8vo.  About  this  time  he  entered  into  holy  orders  : 
in  1685  he  proceeded  M.  A.  and  was  prefented  by  fir  Wil¬ 
liam  Glynne,  bart.  to  the  vicarage  of  Amerfden,  or  Ara- 
brofden,  in  Oxfordshire.  To  this  patron  he  dedicated 
“  An  Addrefs  of  Thanks  to  a  good  Prince,  prefented  in 
the  Panegyric  of  Pliny  upon  Trajan,  the  belt  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Emperors,”  which  t  fan  flat  ion  had  been  another  of 
his  college-exercifes,  and  was  publifhed  in  1686,  8vo. 
Mr.  Kennett  was  too  young  a  divine  to  take  a  part  in  the 
famous  popifli  controverfy;  but  he  distinguished  himfelf 
by  preaching  againft  popery.  In  the  fame  fpirit  he  after¬ 
wards  refufed  to  read  king  James’s  declaration  of  indul¬ 
gence  in  1688,  and  concurred  with  the  body  of  the  clergy 
in  the  diocefe  of  Oxford  in  rejecting  an  addrefs  to  his 
majefty  which  had  been  recommended  by  bifhop  Parker 
in  the  fame  year.  In  1689,  while  engaged  in  the  exercife 
of  fhooting,  his  gun  burft,  and  he  received  a  dangerous 
wound  in  the  forehead  by  a  Splinter  from  it,  which  frac¬ 
tured  his  fkull,  and  rendered  it  necefTary  for  him  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  fevere  operation  of  trepanning.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  was  chofen  lecturer  of  St.  Martin’s,  com¬ 
monly  called  Carfax,  in  Oxford,  having  for  Tome  time  re¬ 
turned  to  that  city,  on  being  invited  to  become  tutor  and 
vice-principal  at  Edmund-hall,  where  he  lived  in  friend- 
drip  with  the  principal,  the  learned  Dr.  John  Mill,  who 
was  at  this  time  employed  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  his 
celebrated  edition  of  the  New  Teftament. 

Our  author’s  character  now  ftood  fo  high  in  the  univer¬ 
sity,  that  he  was  firft  appointed  a  public  lecturer  in  the 
Schools,  and  afterwards  chofen  proproCtor  two  years  fuc- 
cedively.  The  next  piece  which  he  lent  to  the  prefs  was 
The  Life  of  Mr.  William  Somner,  which  was  prefixed  to 
Brome’s  edition  of  that  famous  antiquary’s  Treatife  of  the 
Roman  Ports  and  Forts  in  Kent,  and  publilhed  with  it  in 
1693.  In  that  year  he  was  prefented  to  the  reCtory  of 
Shottelbrook  in  Berkshire;  but  lie  Still  continued  to  refide 
at  Oxford,  where  the  Study  of  antiquities  particularly 
flourished  under  the  influence  of  his  example,  and  by  the 
advantage  of  his  inftruCtions.  A  Striking  testimony  of 
the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  proficiency  in  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  may  be  feen  in  the  elegant  Latin 
dedication  to  him  of  Mr.  (afterwards  bifliop)  Gibfon’s 
translation  of  Somner’s  treatife  in  anfvver  to  Chifflet,  “  con¬ 
cerning  the  Situation  of  the  Portus  Iccius,”  on  the  coait 
of  France,  where  Csefar  embarked  for  the  invafion  of  this 
island. 

Mr.  Kennett  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
divinity  in  1694  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  published 
his  very  learned  and  accurate  work  entitled  “Parochial 
Antiquities  attempted  in  the  Hiltory  of  Ambrofden,  Bur- 
cefter,  and  other  adjacent  Parishes,  in  the  Counties  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Bucks,”  4to.  While  he  was  drawing  up  this 
work,  he  was  frequently  led  to  take  into  consideration  the 
fubjett  of  impropriations ;  and,  as  he  had  this  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  church  much  at  heart,  in  1698  he  publish¬ 
ed  fir  Henry  Spelman’s  Hiftory  and  Fate  of  Sacriledge, 
with  additional  authorities  and  faCts  collected  by  himfelf. 
That  he  might  be  the  better  qualified  to  purfue  tkefe  an¬ 


tiquarian  refearches  with  fuccefs,  he  now  Set  about  im¬ 
proving  himfelf  in  the  Saxon  and  northern  tongues,  and 
particularly  the  derivation  of  our  oldeft  English  worda 
from  the  Gothic  and  other  Norman  dialefts,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hickes  ;  with  whom  he 
had  been  for  forne  time  intimately  acquainted,  and  who 
had  taken  Shelter  in  the  parfonage-houfe  at  Ambrofden, 
when  under  profecution  for  his  proceedings  on  his  depri¬ 
vation  from  the  deanery  of  Worcester. 

About  the  year  1699,  Mr.  Kennett  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  ;  and  in  1700,  without  any  folicitation 
bn  his  part,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  St.  Botolph,  Aid- 
gate,  in  the  city  of  London.  As  this  was  a  very  exten- 
iive  and  populous  parish,  he  immediately  refigned  the  vi¬ 
carage  of  AmbroSden,  notwithftanding  that  he  might  have 
legally  retained  it  together  with  his  new  preferment.  In 
1701,  he  embarked,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Atterbury  and 
the  high-church  party,  in  the  controverfy  about  the  rights 
of  the  convocation;  of  which  body  he  became  a  member 
about  this  time,  as  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  ;  to  which 
dignity  he  was  promoted  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  biShop  of  Lin-- 
coin,  who  bad  appointed  him  his  chaplain  fome  time  before. 

Dr.  Kennett  had  now  grown  into  high  efteem  with  the 
moderate  party  in  the  church,  and  particularly  with  Dr. 
Tenifon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  at  whole  recommen¬ 
dation  he  was  chofen,  in  1701,  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  propagating  the  GoSpel  in  foreign  parts  :  and  he  after¬ 
wards  rendered  it  elfential  fervice  by  his  zealous  exertions 
in  promoting  its  progrefs  and  fuccefs.  In  1705,  upon  the 
advancement  of  Dr.  Wake  to  the  fee  of  Lincoln,  our  arch¬ 
deacon  was  appointed  to  preach  his  confecration-fermon  ; 
which  was  publifhed  at  the  defire  of  the  archbifhop  and 
bifiiops,  and  was  fo  much  admired  by  lord  chief  juftice 
Holt,  that  he  pronounced  it  to  contain  more  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  legal  and  Christian  constitution  of  the  church 
of  England,  than  any  volume  of  difeourfes.  On  the  30th 
of  January  following,  he  preached  before  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  was  under  the  neceflity  of  printing  his  dif- 
courfe,  to  vindicate  himfelf  againft  the  calumnies  propa¬ 
gated  concerning  it.  About  this  time,  fome  bookfellers 
undertook  to  publish  a  collection  of  the  beft  writers  of  the 
lives  and  reigns  of  our  feveral  English  princes  from  the 
time  of  the  Norman  invafion  ;  but,  after  having  laid  their 
plan,  they  found  it  neceftary  that  fome  of  the  later  reigns 
Should  be  written  by  a  new  hand.  Upon  their  application 
to  Dr.  Kennett,  he  confented  to  engage  in  the  work  ;  and 
the  whole  was  published  in  1706,  in  three  volumes  folio, 
under  the  title  of  “  A  complete  Hiftory  of  England,  &c.” 
The  firft  and  fecond  volumes  were  collected  by  Mr.  John 
Hughes,  who  alfo  wrote  the  general  preface  ;  and  the 
third,  containing  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  Charles  II. 
James  II.  and  William  III.  was  entirely  written  by  Ken¬ 
nett. 

About  the  year  1707  Dr.  Kennett  was  appointed  chap¬ 
lain  in  ordinary  to  her  majeSty;  and  in  that  year  preached 
a  funeral-fermon  on  the  death  of  the  firft  duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  which  occafioned  great  clamours  againft  him,  and  af¬ 
forded  plaufible  ground  for  his  enemies  to  accufe  him  of 
encouraging  a  death-bed  repentance,  and  to  infinuate,  that 
“  he  had  built  a  bridge  to  heaven  for  men  of  wit  and 
parts  ;  but  that  the  duller  fort  of  mankind  mull  not  hope 
to  pafs  that  way.”  In  the  fame  year  Dr.  Kennett  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  queen  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  and 
prefented  to  the  reCtory  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  in  the 
city  of  London  ;  for  which  laft  preferment  he  exchanged 
his  benefice  at  Aldgate,  that  he  might  have  more  leifure 
for  retirement  and  Study,  though  by  fo  doing  he  made  a 
considerable  pecuniary  facrifice.  Soon  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  noted  Dr.  Sacheverell’s  fermon,  which  was 
preached  before  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  on  the  5th  of 
November  1709,  our  author  addreSTed  a  letter  to  an  aider- 
man  of  the  city  concerning  that  fcandalous  production, 
which  was  printed  under  the  title  of  “  A  true  AnSwer  to 
Dr.  Sacheverell’s  Sermon,  &c.”  and  in  the  fame  year  he 
published,  “A  Vindication  of  (he  Church  and  Clergy  of 
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England,  from  Tome  late  Reproaches  rudely  and  unjuftly  call 
upon  them,”  8vo.  written  in  anfwer  to  “  An  Appeal  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  my  Lords  the  Bilhops, 
See."  the  production  of  a  violent  and  noify  high- church 
clergyman,  and  afterwards  a  nonjuror.  In  the  year  1710, 
he  preached  the  Latin  fermon  at  the  opening  of  the  con¬ 
vocation,  which  was  immediately  printed,  as  was  foon  af¬ 
terwards  an  Englilh  tranflatio'n  of  it,  with  a  poftfcript,  in 
vindication  of  himfelf  againlt  feme  reflections  caft  on  him 
by  the  tory  party.  To  the  manoeuvres  of  that  party  he 
fteadily  oppofed  himfelf,  when,  in  the  fame  year,  they  pro¬ 
cured  an  addrefs  from  the  majority  of  the  London  clergy 
to  the  queen,  upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry,  defpifing 
the  threat  that  thole  who  Ihould  refufe  to  fu’ofcribe  it 
would  be  conliuered  as  enemies  to  the  queen  and  her  go¬ 
vernment.  One  opinion,  favourable  to  the  exteniion  of 
priettly  power,  for  which  fome  of  the  high-church  clergy 
were  at  this  time  advocates,  was  the  neceflity  of  private 
confeflion  and  facerdotal  abfolution  ;  and  a  fermon  in¬ 
tended  to  advance  that  notion  was  publilhed  by  a  Dr. 
Brett,  of  which  complaint  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  con¬ 
vocation,  though  the  motions  for  cenfuring  it  were  fufFer- 
ed  to  drop,  and  the  author  was  juftified  and  commended 
by  his  party.  To  counteract  the  tendency  of  fuch  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  dean  publilhed,  in  1712,  “A  Letter  to  the  Re¬ 
verend  Thomas  Brett,  LL.D.  & c.  about  a  Motion  in  Con¬ 
vocation  ;”  and  in  the  fame  year  he  alfo  publilhed,  with 
the  fame  view,  “  A  Memorial  for  Proteltants  on  the  Fifth 
of  November,  See.  in  a  Letter  to  a  Peer  of  Great-Brifain 
which  was  fucceeded,  in  the  following  year,  by  an  impref- 
fion  of  a  fermon  of  archbifliop  Whitgift,  preached  before 
queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  preface  of  his  own,  relative  to 
the  points  in  debate  between  him  and  his  antagonifts. 

The  zeal  which  dean  Kennett  thus  difplayed  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  claims  of  the  high-church  clergy,  and  the 
fentiments  of  moderation  which  he  difeovered  towards 
the  diflenters,  as  well  as  his  attachment  to  the  proteftant 
fucceflion,  and  the  interefts  of  civil  liberty,  had  rendered 
him  fo  obnoxious  to  the  violent  tories,  that  very  un¬ 
common  methods  were  taken  to  expofe  him;  and  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  one  in  particular,  by  Dr.  Welton,  reCtor  of 
Whitechapel,  who  was  afterwards  deprived  as  a  nonjuror. 
In  a  new  altar-piece  of  that  church,  intended  to  reprefent 
Chrift  and  his  twelve  apoltles  eating  the  laft  flipper,  Judas 
was  drawn  fitting  in  an  elbow-chair,  drelfed  in  a  black 
garment  between  a  gown  and  a  cloak,  with  a  black  fcarf 
and  a  white  band,  a  fliort  wig,  a  mark  on  his  forehead, 
refembling  the  black  patch  with  which  Dr.  Kennett  co¬ 
vered  the  place  where  he  had  formerly  received  his  wound, 
and  with  to  much  of  that  gentleman’s  countenance,  that 
under  it,  in  effeft,  was  written  “  the  dean  the  traitor.” 
Such  an  extraordinary  painting  drew  crowds  of  people 
daily  to  view  it  :  but  it  was  efteemed  fo  infolentand  pro¬ 
fane  a  proftitution  of  what  was  intended  for  the  molt  fa- 
cred  ufe,  that,  upon  the  complaints  of  others,  without  any 
remonftrance  from  the  dean,  who  neither  faw  it  nor  feem- 
ed  to  regard  it,  the  bifliop  of  London  compelled  thofe  who 
fet  it  up  to  take  it  down  again.  Such  efforts  of  malignity 
to  expofe  the  character  of  the  dean,  inftead  of  damping 
his  ardour  in  the  defence  of  that  caufe  which  he  had  ef- 
poufed,  ferved  only  to  animate  him  to  farther  exertions  : 
and,  in  the  year  laft  mentioned,  upon  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Bedford’s  “  Hereditary  Right,  &c.”  he  publiflied  an 
anfwer  to  it  in  “  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bifliop  of  Cariifle, 
concerning  one  of  his  Predeceffors,  Bifliop  Merks,  on  Oc- 
caflon  of  a  new  Volume  for  the  Pretender,  &c.”  which 
was  followed,  at  fubfequent  periods,  by  two  other  letters 
from  the  dean  to  the  fame  prelate,  in  the  fame  controverfy. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  employed  his  leifure  hours  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  defigns  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gof- 
pel  in  foreign  parts.  With  this  view,  having  made  a  large 
collection  of  books,  charts,  maps,  and  papers,  at  his  own 
expence,  in  fubferviency  to  a  delign  of  writing  “A  full 
Hiltory  of  the  Propagation  of  Chriffianity  in  the  Englifh 
American  Colonies,”  he  prefented  them  to  the  fociety, 
and  publiflied  a  catalogue  of  them  in  quarto  in  the  year 
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1713,  entitled,  “ Bibliotheca  Americana  Primordial  or,  atj 
Attempt  towards  laying  the  Foundation  of  an  American 
Library,  in  fe.veral  Books,  Papers,  and  Writings,  &c.” 
This  catalogue  was  publiflied  by  him,  to  induce  others  to 
make  donations  to  the  fociety  of  fuch  books  as  were  not 
in  it,  and  which  might  be  ferviceable  to  the  inftitution. 
About  the  fame  time,  he  alfo  founded  an  antiquarian  and 
hiftorical  library  at  Peterborough,  confiding  of  about  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  volumes  and  fniail  f rafts  :  among  which  are 
molt  of  the  printed  legends  of  faints,  the  oldeft  rituals 
and  liturgies,  the  firft-printed  Itatutes  and  laws,  the  moft 
ancient  homilies  and  fermons,  the  firft  editions  of  the  Eng- 
lilli  fchoolmen,  poftillers,  expounders,  & c.  with  numerous 
fragments  of  our  ancient  language,  ufage,  cuftoms,  rights, 
tenures,  and  fuch  other  things  as  tend  to  illuftrate  the  hif- 
tory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  fucceflive  ftate 
of  civil  government,  religion,  and  learning,  in  thefe  king¬ 
doms. 

After  the  acceflion  of  king  George  I.  to  the  throne, 
when  dean  Kennett  found  that  a  rebellion  was  breaking 
out  in  Scotland,  and  that  many  in  England  were  difpoled 
to  countenance  it,  he  preached  with  the  utmoft  boldnel'3 
in  defence  of  the  prelent  fettlement  of  the  government 
under  the  houfe  of  Hanover:  and  when  threatened  in  pri¬ 
vate  letters,  that  the  time  was  coming  when  lie  Ihould  be 
punilhed  for  his  treafon  again!!  the  lawful  king,  and  it 
was  even  hinted  by  fome  friends  of  lefs  fpirit  than  himfelf, 
that  wifdom  and  prudence  called  for  greater  caution  while 
the  enemy  had  a  fword  in  his  hand  ;  he  was  ufed  to  fay, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  live  and  die  in  the  c^ufe  againlt: 
popery  and  the  pretender,  and  that  he  would  go  out  to 
fight,  when  he  could  ftay  no  longer  to  preach  againlt  them. 
He  was  alfo  zealous  for  the  repeal  of  the  afts  againlt  oc- 
cafional  conformity,  and  the  growth  of  fcliifm ;  and 
warmly  oppofed  the  proceedings  in  the  convocation  againlt; 
Dr.  Hoadly,  then  bifliop  of  Bangor,  on  whofe  fide  he  was 
deeply  engaged  in  what  is  called  the  Bangorian  contro¬ 
verfy.  The  fpirit  which  in  thefe  inftances  he  difplayed  in 
the  iervice  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  exafperated  his 
enemies,  who  were  fo  artful  as  to  excite  prejudices  againlt 
him  in  the  minds  of  fome  who  were  high  in  power  at 
court ;  whence  they  were  led  to  hope  and  confidently  re¬ 
ported,  that  an  effectual  bar  was  oppoled  to  his  farther  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  church.  In  a  fliort  time,  however,  they 
had  the  mortification  to  fee  him  honoured  with  the  mitre; 
for,  upon  the  death  of  bilhop  Cumberland  in  1718,  he  was 
immediately  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Peterborough.  The 
moft  important  of  his  publications  after  his  elevation  to 
this  dignity,  was  “  A  Regilter  and  Chronicle,  Ecclefiaiti- 
cal  and  Civil,  containing  Matters  of  Faft,  delivered  in  the 
Words  of  the  moft  authentic  Books,  Papers,  and  Records, 
digelted  in  exaft  Order  of  Time  ;  with  proper  Notes  apd 
References  towards  difeovering  and  connecting  the  true 
Hiltory  of  England,  from  the  Reftoration  of  King  Charles 
II.”  in  two  vols.  folio,  1728.  He  enjoyed  his  bilhoprie 
ten  years  ;  and  died  at  his  houfe  in  Weltminlter,  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1728,  in  the  fixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age. 

Befides  the  articles  already  enumerated,  bifliop  Kennett 
publiflied  numerous  fermons,  tracts,  and  editions,  with 
improvements,  of  pieces  by  other  authors. 

KEN'NF.TT  (Balil),  younger  brother  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  was  bom  in  1674.  at  his  father’s  vicarage  of  Poftling 
in  Kent.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  and  admit¬ 
ted  a  fcholar  of  Corpus-Chriiti  college,  Oxford,  in  1690, 
He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  1696,  and  in  that  year  puh- 
lillied  Roma  Antiqua  Notitia  ;  or,  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,. 
8vo.  to  which  were  prefixed  two  e flays  on  the  Roman  learn¬ 
ing  and  education.  This  work  was.  fo  well  received,  that 
he  followed  it,  in  1697,  by  The  Lives  and  Characters  of 
the  Ancient  Greek  Poets,  8vo.  .  He  was  in  the  fame  year 
elefted  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  about  the  fame  time 
entered  into  orders.  Turning  his  Itudies  to  divinity,  he 
publilhed  an  Expofition  of  the  Apoftles  Creed,  according 
to  Bifliop  Pearfcn,  Svo.  1705  ;  and  ail  Eflay  towards  a  Pa- 
raphrafe  on  the  Pfalms  in-  Verfe,  with  a  Earaphrafe  on 
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the  third  Chapter  of  the -Revelations,  8vo.  1706.  So 
■much  was  lie  reflected  in  the  univerlify,  that  it  was 
with  fome  reluflance  he  complied  with  his  brother’s  foil- 
citation  in  accepting  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  factory  at  Leghorn.  He  entered  upon  that  office  in 
1707,  and  conducted  himfelf  with  fo  much  prudence  and 
•propriety,  that  he  acquired  univerfal  elteem,  even  from 
the  catholics,  who  had  ufed  their  utmofl  endeavours  to 
prevent  his  officiating  in  that  capacity.  After  feeing  a 
Ihcceffor  edablilhed  in  the  privilege  which  he  had  himfelf 
fteadily  exercifed  while  it  was  yet  of  dubious  right,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Oxford  in  1713,  .find  in  the  next  year  he  was 
defied  prefident  of  his  college,  and  created  D.D.  A  de¬ 
clining  Slate  of  health  which  he  brought  with  him  from 
Italy,  terminated  his  life  before  the  clofe  of  1714..  He  had 
prepared  for  the  prelii  a  volume  of  “Sermons  on  feveral 
Occafions,  preached  before  a  Society  of  Britilh  Merchants 
in  Foreign  Parts,”  which  was  publilhed  in  1715.  Dr. 
Kennett  befides  gave  tranllations  of  feveral  modern  works 
in  Latin  and  French.  Biog.  Brit. 

KEN'NICOTT  (Benjamin),  a  learned  Englilli  divine 
and  orien’talift,  to  whom  the  learned  world  is  indebted  for 
a  moll  elaborate  and  valuable  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
was  born  at  Totnefs,  in  Devonlliire,  in  the  year  1718. 
His  father  was  the  parish-clerk  of  that  town,  and  was  once 
mailer  of  a  charity-fchool  in  the  fame  place.  To  this  em¬ 
ployment  young  Kennicott  fucceeded  at  an  early  age, 
being  recommended  to  it  by  iiis  fobriety  of  manners,  and 
acquirements  in  knowledge  not  common  at  fuch  a  period 
of  life.  While  he  was  in  this  fituation,  in  the  year  1743, 
he  wrote  fome  verfes  on  the  recovery  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Courtenay  from  her  late  dangerous  illnefs, 
which,  if  they  cannot  be  faid  to  poffefs  any  high  poetical 
merit,  difcover  talents  deferving  better  cultivation  than 
his  humble  fphere  could  afford  ;  of  this  the  lady  to  whom 
they  were  addreffed  was  fully  fenfible,  as  were  feveral  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry  and  clergy,  who  generoufly  opened 
a  fubfcription,  in  order  to  procure  for  him  the  advantages 
<5f  an  academical  education.  Thus  patronized,  in  the  year 
1744,  he  entered  of  Wadham-coilege,  Oxford;  where 
lie  foon  didinguilhed  himfelf  in  that  department  of  ftudy 
in  which  he  afterwards  became  fo  eminent.  While  he  was 
yet  an  under-graduate,  lie  commenced  his  career  in  facred 
criticifm  by  publidiing  “Two  Differtations  :  the  firft  on 
the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradile,  with  fome  Obfervations  on 
the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man  ;  thefecond  on  the  Oblation 
of  Cain  and  Abel,”  8vo.  Thefe  differtations  were  fo  fa¬ 
vourably  received  that  they  came*  to  a  fecond  edition  in 
the  year  1747  ;  and  they  alfo  procured  the  author  the  ex- 
traordinary  honour  of  having  the  degree  of  B.  A.  confer¬ 
red  on  him  gratis  by  the  univerfity,  a  year  before  the  fta- 
tutabie  period.  They  were  dedicated  by  him,  in  terms 
itrongly  expreffive  of  his  lively  gratitude,  to  thofe  liberal 
benefactors  who  had  placed  him  in  this  feat  of  learning, 
and  whole  Continued  favour  and  friendship  had  encouraged 
and  animated  him  in  his  lludies.  Tosthe  reputation  which 
he  acquired  by  tjiis  production,  together  with  the  zealous 
exertions  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  lortg  afterwards  in¬ 
debted  for  his  fuccefs  as  a  candidate  for  a  fellowlhip  of 
Exeter-college.  When  he  was  of  fufficient  Handing  he 
rook  the  degree  of  M.  A.  but  before  that  time,  if  we  are 
not  deceived,  he  had  been  admitted  into  holy  orders.  It 
is  faid,  that  when  he  fil'd  came  to  officiate  in  his  clerical 
capacity  at  his  native  place,  and  his  father,  as  clerk,  was 
proceeding  to  put  the  furplice  on  his  Ihoulders,  a  ltruggle 
enfued  between  the  modelly  of  the  fon  and  the  honed 
pride  of  the  parent,  who  infilled  on  paying  his  fon  the 
fame  refpect  that  he  had  been  accudomed  to  Ihow  to  other 
clergymen  ;  in  which  filial  obedience  was  obliged  to  fub- 
tnit.  A  circumdance  is  added,  that  his  mother  had  often 
declared  that  die  Ihould  never  be  able  to  lupport  the  joy 
of  hearing  her  fon  preach  ;  and  that,  on  her  attendance  at 
this  time,  die  was  fo  overcome,  as  to  be  taken  out  in  a 
Hate  of  temporary  infenfibility. 

Mr.  Kennicott  continued  to  maintain  liis  reputation*  by 
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the  publication  of  feveral  occaliona!  lermons;  in  fome  of 
which  his  critical  talents  are  advantageoudy  displayed.  In 
the  year  1753,  he  laidThe  foundation  of  his  great  work, 
by  publidiing,  “The  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old 
Tedament  confidered  :  A  Differtation  in  two  Parts,”  See. 
8vo.  The  delign  of  this  publication  was  to  overthrow  a 
drange  notion  which  had  long  prevailed  among  divines, 
concerning  what  is  called  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text ,  namely,  that  the  copies  of  it  had  been  preferved  ab- 
l'olutely  pure  and  uncorrupt.  Though  this  idea  was  au¬ 
dit'd  in  itfelf,  and  though  no  fuch  perfection  was  fuppofed 
to  exid  in  the  manuferipts  of  the  New  Tedainent,  yet  it 
had  almod  univerfally  occupied  the  minds  of  biblical  cri¬ 
tics.  A  few,  indeed,  of  greater  fagacity,  and  of  deeper 
as  well  as  more  liberal  inquiry,  among  whom  Capellus  was 
the  mod  didinguidied,  had  found  out  that  various  errors 
mud  have  crept  into  the  Bible  as  we  now  have  it.  Capel- 
lus’s  obfervations  on  this  fubjeCt  are  i  alerted  in  his  Critic  a 
Sacra,  piiblifiied  after  his  death  by  his  fon,  in  1650.  In 
vain  did  Buxtorf  and  numerous  other  critics  exert  all 
their  ability  and  ikill  to  ward  off  this  blow  on  the  gene¬ 
rally-received  notion.  But  Capellus,  though  his  argu¬ 
ments  were  fupported  by  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  that  of  parallel  paffages,  and  the  ancient  ver¬ 
sions,  yet,  as  lie  had  no  opportunity  of  co'nfulting  manu- 
Icripts,  could  never  abfolutely  prove  his  point.  This  talk 
was  referved  for  Mr.  Kennicott.  Indeed,  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  was,  that  the  Hebrew  manuferipts  contained  none,  or 
at  lead  very  few  and  trifling  variations  from  the  printed 
text.  With  refpeCt  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  verydif- 
ferrent  opinions  were  entertained.  Thofe  who  maintain¬ 
ed  the  notion  of  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  of 
courfe  condemned  the  Samaritan  as  corrupt  in  every  place 
where  it  differed  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and  tho-fe  who  be¬ 
lieved  the  Hebrew  to  be  incorreCl,  did  not  think  the  Sa¬ 
maritan  of  fufficient  authority  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  cor¬ 
recting  it.  Befides,  the  Samaritan  itfelf  .appeared  thea 
under  very  great  difadvantage  :  for  no  Samaritan  manu¬ 
feripts  were  at  that  time  known,  and  the  Pentateuch  it¬ 
felf  was  condemned  for  thofe  errors  which  difpaffionate 
criticifm  would  have  aferibed  to  the  incorreCtnefs  of  the 
editions.  In  this  Differtation  Mr.  Kennicott  proved,  that 
there  were  many  Hebrew  manuferipts  extant,  which, 
though  they  had  hitherto  been  generally  fuppofed  to  agree 
with  each  other  and  with  the  printed  Hebrew  text,  yet 
contained  numerous  and  important  various  readings;  and 
that,  from  thofe  various  readings, confiderable authority  was 
derived  in  fupport  of  the  an  cientvCrfions.  He  likewife 
announced  the  exidence  of  fix  Samaritan  manuferipts  in 
Oxford  only,  by  which  many  errors  in  the  printed  Sama¬ 
ritan  might  be  correCled  ;  and  proved  that  even  from  the 
Samaritan,  as  it  was  already  printed,  the  Hebrew  text 
might  be  correCled  in  many  paffages.  This  work,  as  it 
was  reafonable  to  expect,  was  examined  with  great  feve- 
rity,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  home,  the  doftrine 
of  the  corrupt  date  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  oppofed  by 
Comings  and  Bate,  two  Hutchinfonians,  with  as  much  vio¬ 
lence  as  if  the  whole  truth  of  revelation  were  at  dake ; 
and  it  was  received  with  difapprobation  by  foine  perfons 
of  founder  learning  and  more  temperate  judgment,  who 
indulged  in  groundlefs  apprehenfions  that  it  would  afford 
caufe  of  triumph  to  unbelievers.  But  by  the  generality 
of  learned  and  candid  biblical  fcholars,  both  natives  and 
foreigners,  its  value  was  judly  appreciated  ;  and  they  were 
led  by  it  to  form  high  expectations  of  the  author’s  future 
labours  in  the  fervice  of  facred  criticifm. 

Mr.  Kennicott  fpent  the  next  three  or  four  years  of  his 
life  principally  in  fearching  out  and  examining  Hebrew 
manuferipts  ;  not  without  finding  leifure  to  preach  and  to 
publifii  fome  occafional  fermons,  which  were  well  received. 
About  this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king’s  preach¬ 
ers  at  Whitehall ;  and  from  the  title-page  of  one  of  his 
fermons  publilhed  in  1759,  we  find  that  he  had  been  pre- 
fented  to  the  vicarage  of  Culham  in  Oxfordlhire.  Early 
in  the  year  1760  he  publilhed  his  “State  of  the  printed 
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H.ebi'ew  Text  of  the  Old  Teftament  confidered  ;  Differ- 
tation  the  lecond.”  In  this  volume,  he  vindicated  the 
authority -and  antiquity  of  the  Samaritan  copy  ot  the 
Pentateuch  ;  proved  that  the  prefent  Chaldee  paraphrafe 
has  not  been  taken  from  manufcripts  fo.very  ancient  as 
has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  and  that  it  has  been  in 
many  places  altered  wilfully,  in  conformity  to  the  He¬ 
brew  text,  where  that  text  itfelf  had  been  before  corrupt¬ 
ed  ;  appealed  to  the  fentiments  of  the  Jews  themfelvesj  011 
the  fubje<5t  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  gave  a  compendious 
liiftory  of  it  from  the  clofe  of  the  Hebrew  canon  down  to 
the  invention  of  printing  ;  and  prefented  an  account  °f 
all  the  Hebrew  manufcripts  then  known,  with  a  collation 
of  eleven  Samaritan  manufcripts,  and  a  particular  catalogue 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  Hebrew  manufcripts  in  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  A  collation  of  the 
Hebrew  manufcripts  was  now  loudly  called  for  by  the 
rnoft  learned  and  enlightened  friends  of  biblical  learning; 
and  in  the  fame  year,  Mr.  Kennicott  publifhed  propofals 
for  collating  all  the  Hebrew  manufcripts  prior  to  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing,  that  could  be  found  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  for  procuring  at  the  fame  time  as  many 
collations  of  foreign  manufcripts  of  note  as  the  time  and 
money  he  fhould  receive  would  permit.  In  a  defign  fo 
laudable  and  extenlive,  he  was  fupported  by  a  fubfcription 
and  encouragement  from  crowned  heads,  public  bodies, 
noblemen,  clergy,  and  private  gentlemen,  of  different  na¬ 
tions,  and  different  religions  perfuafions,  in  a  manner 
which  had  not  been  before  equalled  in  the  annals  of  lite¬ 
rature.  Among  his  firft  fubfcribers  were  the  delegates  of 
the  Oxford  prefs,  who,  with  that  liberality  which  has  ge¬ 
nerally  marked  their  charafter,  gave  him  an  annual  fub¬ 
fcription  of  forty  pounds.  He  now  bent  his  whole  pow¬ 
ers  to  complete  his  arduous  undertaking  ;  correfponding 
with  fome  of  the  moll  eminent  charaflers  in  Europe  ; 
availing  himfelf  of  learned  affiftants  in  collating  manu¬ 
fcripts  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  furnifhing  his  patrons 
from  time  to  time  with  an  account  of  his  progrefs.  In 
the  firlt  year,  the  money  received  was  about  five  hundred 
guineas;  in  the  next  it  rofe  to  nine  hundred;  at  which 
turn  it  continued  ftafionary  till  the  tenth  year,  when  it 
amounted  to  a  thousand  guineas.  While  Mr.  Kennicott 
was  proceeding  in  this  work,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the 
Eadcliffe  library;  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doflor  of  di¬ 
vinity  ;  prefented  to  the  valuable  living  of  Mynhenyote 
in  Cornwall,  by  the  chapter  of  Exeter ;  and  rewarded  by 
a  canonry  of  Chrift-church  Oxford. 

In  the  year  1776,  Dr.  Kennicott  was  enabled  to  give 
the  public  the  firft  volume  of  his  noble  and  beautiful  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  folio  ;  and  in  the  year  1780, 
the  fecond  volume,  which  completed  the  work,  made  its 
appearance.  To  the  whole  is  prefixed  a  general  diflerta- 
tion,  giving  a  full  hiltory  of  the  nature  of  the  defign,  and 
of  the  benefits  refulting  from  it ;  and  the  truth  of  what 
he  has  advanced  will  be  acknowledged  by  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  fubjeft.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
that  great  and  frefh  light  will  hence  be  thrown,  not  only 
upon  the  Old,  but  even  upon  the  New,  Teftament,  by  ’a 
clearer  and  more  fatisfaflory  explication  of  fome  of  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  Mefiiah.  It  will  contribute, 
alfo,  to  the  clearing  up  of  many  other  difficulties,  which 
have  perplexed  commentators  ;  and  what  completes  its  va¬ 
lue  is,  that  it  affords  a  molt  important  preparation  and  af- 
fiftance  for  a  new  public  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  or,  at 
lead,  a  total  revifion  of  the  common  verfion.  The  va¬ 
rious  readings  which  are  inferted  in  it  are  the  refult  of  a 
collation  of  above  fix  hundred  manufcripts  :  and,  when 
the  time  and  labour  requisite  for  fuch  an  undertaking  are 
confidered,  together  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exe¬ 
cuted,  it  mull  be  acknowledged  to  refleft  the  higheft  cre¬ 
dit  on  the  integrity,  diligence,  judgment,  and  learning,  of 
the  editor,  and  to  raife  him  to  the  higheft  rank  among  bi¬ 
blical  fcholars  and  critics.  Such  a  work,  likewife,  reflects 
honour  on  the  country,  in  which  lb  grand  and  important 
%  defign  was  firft  patronized,  and  carried  into  execution. 
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Within  two  years  of  his  death.  Dr.  Kennicott  refigned  his 
living  in  Cornwall  from  confcientious  motives,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  not  having  a  profpeft  of  ever  again  being  abie 
to  vifit  his  parilhioners  ;  which  difinterefted  conduct  de¬ 
fences  to  be  recorded,  in  honour  to  his  memory.  He  died 
at  Oxford,  after  a  lingering  illnefs,  in  1783,  about  the  age 
of  fixty-five.  In  private  life,  he  fultained  the  charafter 
of  a  liberal,  worthy,  friendly,  man  ;  unaffected,  good-na¬ 
tured,  cheerful,  and  facetious.  At  the  time  of  his  death-, 
he  was  employed  in  preparing  for  the  prefs,  “Remarks  on 
feleft  Pallages  in  the  Old  Teftament.”  This  work  was 
undertaken  by  him  foon  after  he  had  completed  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  Bible,  and  continued,  with  his  ufual  atten¬ 
tion  and  care,  while  his  faculties  were  capable  of  exertion. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  he  was  abie  to  perfefl 
only  a  fmall  part  of  his  ufeful  defign.  To  this  part  the 
editors,  who  publifhed  it  in  1787,  have  added,  according 
to  the  author’s  inftruftions  in  his  will,  whatever  they 
found  among  his  papers  evidently  deiigned  for  this  work; 
and  fuch  of  his  hints  and  imperfedt  (ketches,  as  may  be 
ufeful  to  future  commentators.  Thele  remarks  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  eight  fermons,  partly  critical,  and  partly 
practical.  Ency.  Brit,  and  New  Annual  llegijler. 

KEN'NING,  f.  The  aft  of  viewing  ;  of  efpying  ;  of 
knowing. 

KEN’NINGTON,  a  village  jn  Surrey,  and  one  of  the 
eight  precinfts  of  Lambeth.  Here  was  a  royal  palace, 
which  Edward  III.  made  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Corn¬ 
wall  ;  and  here  Edward  the  Black  Prince  relided.  It 
was  likewife  the  relidence  of  Richard  II.  when  prince  of 
Wales.  In  1396,  the  young  queen  Ifabella  was  conveyed, 
amid  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  people,  from  Kennington 
to  the  Tower ;  and  it  was  the  occafional  relidence  of 
Henry  IV.  VI.  and  VII.  The  manor  was  firft  farmed  out 
by  Henry  VIII.  Camden  fays,  that  in  his  time  there 
were  no  traces  of  this  palace.  It  was  probably  pulled 
down,  after  it  ceafed  to  be  the  occafional  royal  relidence, 
and  a  manor-houfe  built  on  the  fite,  which  was  occupied 
by  Charles  I.  when  prince  of  Wales.  In  a  lurvey,  taken 
in  1656,  this  manor-houfe  is  faid  to  be  “fmall,  and  an  old 
low  timber-building,  fituate  upon  part  of  the  foundation  of 
the  ancient  manfion-houfe  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  other 
dukes  of  Cornwall  after  him,  which  was  long  ago  utterly 
ruined,  and  nothing  thereof  remaining  but  the  ltablei'180 
feet  long,  built  of  flint  and  Hone,  and  now  ufed  as  a  barn.” 
At  this  time,  therefore,  not  only  the  manor-houfe,  but, 
what  Camden  could  not  find,  the  Long  Barn,  (as  it  was 
then  called,)  was  vifible;  and  the  latter,  in  1709,  was  one- 
of  the  receptacles  of  the  poor  diftreffed  Palatine  Protef- 
tants.  In  1786,  in  digging  near  this  bafn  for  a  cellar, 
fome  fpacious  vaults  of  ftone  were  difeovered,  the  arches 
of  which  were  cemented  by  a  fubftance  harder  than  ftone 
itfelf.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  as 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  The  Long  Barn  was 
pulled  down  in  1795  ;  and  on  the  fite  are  erected  fome 
houfes,  which  form  a  continuation  of  Park-place,  Ken- 
nington-crofs.  The  road,  by  Elizabeth-place,  to  Lam- 
beth-butts,  is  ftill  called  Prince’s  Road,  and  was  fo  deno¬ 
minated  in  all  ancient  writings;  having  been  the  road  by 
which  the  Black  Prince  came  to  his  palace,  when  he 
landed  at  the  flairs  at  Lambeth.  Kennington  gave  the 
title  of  earl  to  William  duke  of  Cumberland,  Ion  of 
George  II.  Kennington  has  improved  much  of  late  years 
in  appearance  and  refipedlability. 

Kennington-common,  on  the  road  to  Clapham,  was. 
long  the  common  place  of  execution  for  the  county  of 
Surrey  ;  this  nuifance  has  however  been  removed  to  the 
top  of  the  county-gaol,  in  Horfemonger-lane.  Some  of 
the  rebels,  who  were  tried  by  the  lpecial  commiffion  in, 
Southwark  in  1746,  fuffered  here;  but  the  common  is  now 
nearly  furrouhded  with  modern  refpectable  houfes.  Here  is 
a  bridge,  formerly  called  Merton  Bridge,  becaule  the  canons 
of  Merton-abbey  had  lands  for  the  purpofe  of  repairing  it. 

KENNONCHE'QUE.  See  Masouei.onge. 
KEN'NOMICK  (Great), a  navigable  river  of  the  north- 
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•welt  territory  of  United  America,  emptying  into  the  fouth 
end  of  Lake  Michigan  about  lat.42.  11.N — The  waters 
of  this  river  communicate,  by  a  portage  of  thirty  yards, 
with  Little  Kennomick,  a  fliort  river  which  runs  north- 
eaileriy  into  the  lake. 

KEN'NOWAY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Fife:  five  miles  eaft-fouth -eaft  of  Falkland. 

KE'NOCK,KNOcooE,or  QuENOCQUE,afort  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lys,  built  at  the  union  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  Ifere  and  Yperlee,  in  the  village  of  Reuninghe,  firft 
built  about  the  year  1662,  by  order  of  Philip  IV.  king  of 
Spain,  and  afterwards  much  enlarged  by  the  famous  Vau- 
ban,  who  made  it  a  regular  fortrefs,  flanked  with  four  baf- 
tions,  built  of  freeftone,  and  two  half-moons,  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  when  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  Ypres,  in 
1678.  It  is  very  final!,  not  above  750  feet  in  length,  and 
500  in  breadth.  In  the  year  1692,  fome  French  engi¬ 
neers  marked  out  a  plan  for  additional  works;  but  the 
projeCt  came  to  nothing.  William  III.  king  of  England, 
lent  fome  troops,  under  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  to  at¬ 
tack  this  fort,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1695,  but  only  as  a 
deception  to  cover  his  defign  of  attacking  Namur.  On 
the  6th  of  Oftober,  1712,  a  detachment  from  the  garrifon 
of  Oftend,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
made  themfelves  matters  of  this  fort  by  furprife,  through 
the  treachery  of  the  gardener;  the  French  commander 
and  the  garrifon  being  made  prifoners  of  war.  It  was 
ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  con¬ 
cluded  in  1713  ;  and  taken  by  the  French  in  1744.:  ten 
miles  north- weft  of  Ypres,  and  ten  fouth-eaft  of  Nieuport. 

KEN'ODOXY, f.  [Greek.]  Vainglory. 

KENPOU',  a  river  of  i  hibet,  which  runs  into  the  San- 
poo  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava. 

KEN'RED,  [Saxon.]  A  man’s  name. 

KEN'RIC,  [Saxon  ]  A  man’s  name. 

KEN'RTCK  (William),  an  author  of  confiderable  abi¬ 
lities,  was  the  ion  of  a  citizen  of  London,  and  brought 
•up,  it  is  faid,  to  a  mechanical  employment.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  he  feems  early  to  have  abandoned  ;  and  to  have  de¬ 
voted  his  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  by  which  he 
fupported  himfelf  during  the  reft  of  a  life  which  might  be 
faid  to  have  palled  in  a  ftate  of  warfare,  as  he  w'as  feldom 
without  an  enemy  to  attack  or  to  defend  himfelf  from. 
He  was  for  fome  time  a  ftudent  at  Leyden,  where  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  title  of  J.U.D.  Not  long  after  his  return  to 
England,  he  figured  away  as  a  poet  in  Epiftles  philofophi- 
cal  and  moral,  1759,  add  refled  to  Lorenzo;  an  avowed 
defence  of  infidelity,  written  whilft  under  confinement  for 
debt,  and  with  a  declaration  that  he  was  much  lets  ambi¬ 
tious  of  the  character  of  a  poet  than  of  a  philolopher. 
From  this  period  he  became  a  writer  by  profeflion  ;  and 
the  Proteus  lhapes  under  which  he  appeared,  it  would  be 
a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  trace.  He  was  for  a  confiderable 
time  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review  ;  but,  quarrelling 
■with  his  principal,  began  a  new  Review  of  his  own. 
When  our  great  lexicographer’s  edition  of  Shakefpeare 
firft  appeared  in  3765,  it  was  followed  in  a  fortnight  by  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  “A  Review  of  Dr.  Johnfon’s  new  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Shakefpeare,  in  which  the  ignorance  or  inattention 
of  that  editor  is  expofed,  and  the  poet  defended  from  the 
perfecution  of  his  commentators,  1765.”  This  pamphlet 
was  followed  by  an  Examination  of  it,  and  that  by  a  De¬ 
fence  in  17 66  ;  in  which  year  he  produced  his  pleafant 
comedy  of  FalftalPs  Wedding,  at  firft  intended  to  have 
been  given  to  the  public  as  an  original  play  of  Shakef¬ 
peare  retrieved  from  obfcurity,  and  is,  it  mult  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  a  happy  imitation  of  our  great  dramatic  bard. 
With  the  celebrated  Engliih  Rofcius,  Dr.  Kenrick  was  at 
one  time  on  terms  of  the  ftri<51elt  intimacy  ;  but  took  oc- 
cafion  to  quarrel  with  him  in  print,  in  a  mode  too  un¬ 
manly  to  be  mentioned.  In  politics  alfo  he  made  him- 
lelf  not  a  little  confpicuous  ;  particularly  in  the  difpute 
between  his  friends  Wilkes  and  Horne.  He  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  ;  whence  being 
culled  for  negleCt,  he  let  up  a  new  one  in  oppolition.  He 
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tranflated,  in  a  very  able  manner,  the  Emilius  and  the 
Eloifa  of  Rouffeau;  the  Elements  of  the  Hiftory  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  Milot,  (to  injure,  if  poffible,  a  tranllation  of  the 
fame  work  by  Mrs.  Brooke  ;)  and  produced  feveral  dra¬ 
matic  performances,  together  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
publications  both  original  and  tranflated.  To  him  alfo 
the  public  are  indebted  for  the  collection  (imperfect  as  it 
is)  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Lloyd,  M.A.  1774, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Dr.  Kenrick  died  June  9,  1777. 

KEN'SEY,  a  river  of  England,  in  tire  county  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  which  joins  the  Tamar  loon  after  its  rife. 

KEN'SINGTON,  a  large  village,  in  the  county  of 
Middlefex,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Hyde-park-corner  ; 
part  of  which,  from  the  palace-gate  to  the  Bell,  is  in  the 
parifli  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Weftminfter.  It  is  populous, 
containing  many  genteel  houfes'  and  feveral  boarding- 
fchools,  and  1088  inhabitants.  The  old  church  was  pulled 
down  in  1696,  and  a  much  better  built  in  its  place.  At 
the  farther  end  of  the  town  is  Camden-houfe,  an  ancient 
edifice,  which  was,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  feat  of  fir 
Baptift  Hicks,  a  mercer  in  Cheapfide,  afterward  vifcount 
Camden;  it  is  now  a  ladies’  boarding-fchool.  Kenfington 
contains  the  hamlets  of  Brompton,  Earl’s-court,  the  Gra¬ 
vels,  and  a  part  of  Little  Chelfea.  At  Earl’s-Gourt  was 
the  villa  of  the  late  celebrated  John  Hunter,  who  here 
profecuted  his  curious  and  ufeful  experiments  and  difco- 
veries,  and  whole  valuable  mufeum  was  lately  purchafed 
by  parliament,  and  prefented  to  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Kenfington-palace  was  the  feat  of  fir  Heneage  Finch, 
afterward  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  was  fold  by  bis  foiv 
(Daniel  the  fecond  earl)  to  king  William,  who  greatly 
improved  it,  and  caufed  a  royal  road  to  be  made  to  it,  to 
run  through  St.  James’s  and  Hyde  parks.  Queen  Mary 
enlarged  the  gardens  ;  queen  Anne  improved  what  Mary 
had  begun,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  place,  that  (lie 
frequently  fupped  in  the  beautiful  green-houfe;  but  queen 
Caroline  completed  the  defign,  by  extending  the  gardens 
from  the  great  road  in  Kenfington  to  that  leading  to  Ac¬ 
ton  ;  bringing  the  Serpentine-river  into  them  ;  and  taking 
in  fome  acres  out  of  Hyde-park,  on  which  (lie  caufed  a 
mount  to  be  ereCted,  with  a  chair  on  it  that  could  be  ea- 
fily  turned  round  for  fnelter  from  the  wind  ;  lince  decay¬ 
ed.  This  mount  is  planted  about  with  evergreens,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  over  the  noble  gardens,  and  the 
country  fouth  and  weft.  They  were  originally  defigned  by 
Kent,  and  have  been  fince  much  improved  by  Brown  ;  and, 
though  they  contain  no  ftriking  beauties,  which  their  flat 
fituation  will  not  admit,  yet  they  have  many  pleafing 
parts,  and  do  not  only  afford  delight  to  the  inhabitants 
of  London,  whofe  profelfions  will  not  allow  of  frequent 
excuriions  to  more  diftant  places,  but  they  have  been,  for 
fome  years  paft,  a  very  falhionable  Sunday-promenade. 
Thefe  gardens  are  three  miles  and  a  half  in  compafs,  and 
are  kept  in  great  order.  The  palace  is  irregular  in  point 
of  architecture.  The  royal  apartments,  however,  are  very 
noble.  It  was  at  this  place  king  William,  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  queen  Anne,  and  king  George  II.  died. 
We  firft  alcend  the  great  ftair-cafe,  in  which  there  are 
painted  balconies;  with  the  portraits  of  particular  people, 
who  appear  to  form  groups  in  them  ;  as  Multapha  the 
Turk,  and  Ulric  in  a  Polifti  drefs,  both  pages  to  George 
I.  Peter  the  Wild  Boy;  and  other  perfons  well  known  at 
that  time.  We  next  proceed  through  the  apartments 
in  the  following  order :  The  Prefence  Chamber,  the 
Privy  Chamber,  the  Queen’s  Drawing  Room,  the  Queen’s 
Dining  Room,  the  Queen’s  Drelfing  Room,  the  Queen’s 
Gallery,  the  Cube  Room,  the  Great  Drawing  Room,  the 
King’s  State  Bedchamber,  the  Pruflian  Clofet,  the  Green 
Clofet,  which  was  king  William’s  writing-clofet,  contain¬ 
ing  his  table  and  efcrutoir,  and  his  Majefty’s  Gallery. 
We  are  next  conducted  down  ftairs  to  the  Guard  Cham¬ 
ber.  Tliele  various  apartments  are  adorned  with  paint¬ 
ings,  tapeftry,  and  fculpture,  the  productions  of  matters 
of  diftinguifhed  celebrity.  This  palace  was  the  frequent 
refidence  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  queen  Anne, 
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George  I.  and  the  late  king.  Thefe  monarchs  (George  I. 
excepted,  who  died  at  Hanover)  all  expired  within  its 
walls,  as  did  prince  George  of  Denmark,  queen  Anne’s 
confort,  in  1703.  During  the  prefent  reign,  Kenfington 
has  been  forfaken  by  the  royal  family  ;  though  indeed 
lately  it  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  occafional  residence  of 
the  princefs  of  Wales,  and  her  mother,  the  duchefs  of 
Brunfwick’,  who  fought  an  afylum  in  this  country  from 
the  commotions  on  the  continent;  and  the  duke  of  Kent 
had  alfo  apartments  here. 

Holland-houfe,  the  ancient  manfion-houfe  of  the  manor 
of  Abbot’s  Kenfington,  is  in  the  parifti  of  Kenfington, 
having  from  the  public  road  a  moll  venerable  and  inter- 
efting  appearance.  It  takes  its  name  from  Henry  Rich, 
earl  of  Holland  ;  was  built  by  his  father-in-law,  fir  Wal¬ 
ter  Cope,  in  1607,  and  affords  a  very  good  fpecimen  of 
the  architecture  of  that  period.  The  celebrated  Addifon 
became  pofieffed  of  this  venerable  manfion,  in  1716,  by 
his  intermarriage  with  Charlotte  countefs  dowager  of 
Warwick  and  Holland.  Here  was  the  fcene  of  his  laft  mo¬ 
ments,  and  of  his  affecting  interview  with  his  fon-in-law 
(communicated  to  the  world  by  Dr.  Edward  Young)  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor,  and  whofe 
licentioufnefs  of  manners  he  had  anxioufly,  but  in  vain; 
endeavoured  to  reprels.  On  the  death  of  this  young  no¬ 
bleman,  in  1721,  unmarried,  his  eltates  devolved  to  the 
father  of  the  prefent  lord  Kenfington,  (maternally  de- 
fcended  from  Robert  Rich,  earl  of  Warwick,)  who  fold 
Holland-houfe,  in  1762,  to  Henry  Fox.  Here  was  born 
the  late  C.  J.  Fox,  uncle  of  the  prefent  proprietor,  lord 
Holland.  A  gallery,  which  occupies  the  whole  length  of 
the  weft  wing,  about  118  feet,  is  ornamented  with  por¬ 
traits  of  the  Lenox,  Fox,  and  Digby,  families. 

KEN'SINGTON,  a  townfhip  of  United  America,  in 
Rockingham  county,  New  Hampfhire;  about  fix  miles 
fouth  of  Exeter,  eight  north  of  Newbury  Port,  and  twenty 
from  Portfmouth.  It  was  incorporated  in  1737;  and  con¬ 
tained,  in  1790,  eight  hundred  inhabitants. 

KEN'SINGEN.  See  Kentzingen. 

KENT,  one  of  the  counties  of  England,  fituated  at  the 
fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  ifland,  and  from  thence  enjoying 
many  advantages.  The  capacious  ceftuaryof  the  Thames 
wafhes  its  northern  parts,  as  the  fea  does  the  fouth-eall ; 
whence  fome,  with  no  great  impropriety,  have  ftyled  it  a 
f eninfula.  In  point  of  extent,  this  is  the  fifth  (hire  in 
South  Britain,  little  lefs  in  its  dimenfions  than  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Holland  ;  larger  in  fize  than  the  duchy  of  Juliers 
in  Germany;  and  almoft  exaftly  equal  to  that  of  Modena 
in  Italy.  Kent  is,  with  great  appearance  of  truth,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fo  ftyled  from  the  ancient  Britifli  word  kant , 
fignifying  a  corner,  or,  when  applied  to  a  country,  a  head¬ 
land.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Romans  beftowed  the  name 
of  Cantium  on  the  province,  and  on  its  molt  confpicuous 
promontory  the  North  Foreland  ;  and  from  the  diftrift 
they  inhabited,  the  people  were  called  Cantii ;  which  has 
prevailed  even  to  our  times,  when  Kent,  and  the  men  of 
Kent,  are  the  common  appellatives.  It  is  however  proba¬ 
ble,  that  thefe  Cantii  were  not  the  original  inhabitants, 
but  a  later  colony  from  the  oppofite  continent,  eftabliftied 
here,  like  the  Belgae,  not  long  before  the  Roman  invafion. 
At  the  time  of  Caefar’s  coming,  this  fpacious  and  fertile 
region  was  divided  into  four  principalities,  or,  as  they 
are,  according  to  the  manners  of  thofe  days,  commonly 
called,  kingdoms.  It  was  his  obfervation  of  thefe  people, 
that  they  were  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  their  civility 
and  politenefs  ;  a  character  which  their  defcendants  have 
preferved.  When  that  people  became  mafters  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  this  province  received  the 
moft  confpicuous  marks  of  their  attention,  as  appears  from 
the  Rations  which  they  fo  prudently  eftablifhed,  while 
their  government  flourifhed  in  its  full  vigour.  The  care 
they  took  of  the  ports  on  the  fea-coaft  as  foon  as  it  came 
to  be  in  danger,  and  the  feveral  fortreffes  which  they 
eredted  for  the  defence  of  their  fubjedts  againft  the  fud- 
den-  attempts  of  barbarous  invaders,  are  evidences  of  the 
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fame  kind.  Thefe  forts,  fo  prudently  difpofed,  and  fo 
well  fecured,  were  under  the  direction  of  a  particular 
great  officer,  called  Littoris  Stixonici  Comes ,  i.  e.  the  Count 
of  the  Saxon  Shore  ;  which  office  feems  to  have  been  pre¬ 
ferved  by  the  Britifti  monarchs  who  governed  here,  after 
the  Romans  quitted  the  i(le.  The  Saxon  kings  of  Kent 
difcharged  this  truft  in  their  legal  capacity,  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fifth  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
Under  the  northern  princes  this  polt  was  again  revived, 
though  with  a  change  of  title,  in  the  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  Indeed,  under  all  governments,  the  people 
of  Kent  have  been  efpecially  conlidered;  as  appears  from 
their  claim  to  the  poft  of  honour  in  our  land-armies,  and 
the  privileges  granted  to  their  havens,  in  confideration  of 
their  undertaking  the  defence  of  our  channel. 

As  to  the  climate  of  this  county,  it  varies  according  to 
the  iituation  of  places.  In  the  low  flat  lands,  and  eVpe- 
cially  in  the  marlhes,  the  air  is  heavy,  moift,  and  un¬ 
healthy  ;  and  yet  not  to  fucn  a  degree  as  it  has  been 
fcmetimes  reprefented ;  for,  with  a  little  care  and  caution, 
ftrangers,  as  well  as  natives,  quickly  reconcile  their  con- 
llitutions  to  the  temperature  even  of  thefe  parts,  and  live 
in  them  without  much  inconvenience  or  apparent  dan¬ 
ger.  But,  in  reference  to  the  reft  of  the  county,  the  air 
is  as  thin,  pure,  and  wholefome,  as  in  any  part  of  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  no  region  more  happily  or  more  beauti- 
full}'  diverfified  in  regard  to  foil,  fo  that  every  kind  there¬ 
of  is,  fomewhere  or  other,  to  be  met  within  its  bounds; 
and  in  no  lhire  are  any  of  thefe  foils  more  fertile  than 
they  are  in  this.  The  Weald  yields  variety  of  fine- tim¬ 
ber,  particularly  of  chefnut;  the  middle  part  has  very  rich; 
arable  land,  annually  bearing  every  fpecies  of  grain  in 
immenfe  plenty,  and  thefe  excellent  in  their  feveral  forts. 
There  are  alfo  many  beautiful  orchards,  which  produce  a 
variety  of  fine  fruits,  and  more  efpecially  apples  and 
cherries,  which  were  introduced  here  from  Flanders  by 
one  Richard  Harris,  who  was  the  king’s  fruiterer,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  flat  country  is  renowned  for 
its  meadows  ;  and  Rumney-marfti  has  hardly  its  equal. 
We  may  from  this  concife  defcription  very  eafily  collect, 
that  the  natural  products  of  Kent  are  numerous,  and  of 
great  value.  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth  they  find,  in  fe¬ 
veral  places,  a  rough  hard  ferviceable  (tone- for  paving, 
which  turns  to  fome  advantage  ;  but  not  fo  much  as  theis? 
exquifite  fullers’-earth,  rich  marl,  and  fine  chalk,  which 
are  there  in  abundance.  If  we  except  iron-ore,  indeed 
they  have  no  mines ;  but  there  are  prodigious  heaps  of 
copperas-ftones  thrown  on  the  coaft.  The  Ifte  of  Shep- 
pey,  and  all  the  adjacent  (bore  as  far  as  Reculver,  is  juftly 
famous  for  its  wheat.  Thanet  is  in  no  lefs  credit  for  its 
barley,  or  rather  was  fo  ;  for  now  it  produces,  through 
the  painful  induftry  and  (kilful  hulbandry  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  copious  crops  of  good  wheat  as  well  as  barley. 
Horfes,  black  cattle,  and  Iheep,  they  have  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  remarkable  in  point  of  fize  ;  and  hop-grounds 
in  all  parts  of  the  county,  which  turn  to  very  confidera- 
ble  account.  To  which  we  may  add  weld,  or  as  fome 
call  it  dyers'  weed,  which  is  a  very  profitable  commodity, 
and  of  which  there  grows  much  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canterbury  ;  alfo  madder,  which  is,  or  has  been,  occa- 
fionally  cultivated.  The  rivers  and  fea-coafts  abound 
with  fi(h  of  different  kinds.  The  excellency  of  its  oyfters 
on  the  eaftern  fhores  is  celebrated  by  the  Roman  poets. 
Thofe  of  Feverfliam  and  Milton  are  not  only  in  great 
efteem  at  the  London  market,  but  are  likewife  lent  in 
great  quantities  to  Holland. 

The  many  rich  commodities  produced  in  this  county, 
is  the  reafon  why  moft  of  our  writers  have  reprefented  it 
as  in  a  manner  void  of  manufactures  ;  which,  how'ever, 
as  appears  upon  a  ftriCt  and  impartial  examination,  is  very 
far  from  being  the  cafe.  Of  iron-works  there  were  an¬ 
ciently  many  ;  and  there  are  ftill  fome,  where,  kettles, 
bombs,  bullets,  cannon,  and  fuch  like,  are  made.  At 
Deptford,  fir  Nicholas  Crifpe.had  in  his  life-time  a  very 
famous  copperas-work  ;  as,  indeed,  there  that  ingenious 
j  gentleman, 
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gentleman,  one  of  the  greateft  improvers  and  one  cf  the 
moll  public- fpirited  perfons  this  nation  ever  bred,  intro¬ 
duced  feveral  other  inventions.  Copperas  was  alfo  for¬ 
merly  made, .together  with  britnftone,  in  the  Ille  of  Shep- 
p ey.  But  the  original,  and  for  many  ages  the  principal, 
m  ami  failure  of  this  county,  was  broad-cloth  of  different 
colours,  eftablilhed  chiefly  at  Cranbrook  by  king  Edward 
III.  who  brought  over  Flemings  to  improve  and  perfect 
(the  trade  being  introduced  long  before)  his  fubjeds  in 
that  important  art.  At  this  and  other  places  it  flourifhed 
fo  much,  that  even  at  the  dole  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
and  according  to  l’ome  accounts  much  later,  the  belt  for 
home-confumption,  and  the  largeft  quantities  for  exporta¬ 
tion,  were  wrought  here ;  many  fulling-mills  being  ereded 
upon  almoft  every  river,  and  the  great  plenty  of  excellent 
fullers’-earth  affording  them  lingular  afliftance ;  infomuch 
that  it  is  (fill  a  tradition,  that  the  yeomanry  of  this 
county,  for  which  it  has  been  ever  famous,  were  mottly 
the  descendants  of  rich  clothiers,  who  laid  out  the  money 
acquired  by  their  induftry  in  the  purchafe  of  lands,  which 
they  tranfinitted,  with  their  free  and  independent  1'pirit, 
to  their  polferity.  The  duke  of  Alva’s  periecution  of  the 
Proteftants  in  the  Low  Countries  drove  a  multitude  of 
Walloons  over  hither,  who  brought  with  them  that  inge¬ 
nuity  and  application  for  which  they  had  been  always 
diftinguifned.  Thefe  diligent  and  adive  people  fettled  a 
manufactory  of  flannel  or  baize  at  Sandwich.  By  them 
the  filk  looms  were  let  up  at  Canterbury,  where  they  Itill 
fubfilt  ;  and  they  alfo  introduced  the  making  of  thread  at 
Maidftone,  where  it  yet  remains,  and  merits  more  notice 
and  encouragement  than  hitherto  it  has  met  with. 

Upon  the  river  Dart,  at  the  confluence  of  which  with 
the  Thames  Hands  the  town  of  Dartford,  was  let  up,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  firlt  mill  for  making- 
white  paper,  by  Mr.  John  Spilman,  a  German,  upon  whom, 
long  after,  king  James  conferred  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood  ;  and  king  Charles  bellowed  upon  him  a  patent  and 
a  penfion  of  zool.  a-year,  as  a  reward  of  his  invention, 
and  for  the  fupport  of  the  manufacture.  About  the  year 
1590,  Godfrey  Box,  a  German,  erected  upon  the  fame  ri¬ 
ver  the  firft  llitting-mill  which  was  ever  uled  for  making 
iron  wire  ;  and  alfo  the  firlt  battery-mill  for  making  cop¬ 
per-plates.  Other  new  inventions,  requiring  the  afliltance 
of  water,  have  been  let  up  on  other  ftreatns  ;  and  a  great 
variety  of  machines  of  this  fort  llill  fubfift  in  different 
parts  of  this  county.  But  thefe  things  are  now  l'o  com¬ 
mon,  that  it  would  be  both  tedious  and  ufelefs  to  infiff 
upon  them.  Amongft  thefe,  we  may  reckon  the  making- 
gunpowder  in  feveral  places.  That  manufacture,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  now  the  glory  of  this  county,  and  indeed 
ot  Britain,  is  ihip-building ;  more  efpecially  at  the  royal 
yards;  as  at  Woolwich,  which  was  fettled  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  fome  confiderable  ihips  built  there.  At  prefent, 
there  is  not  only  a  moH  complete  ellablilhment  for  the 
bujlding  and  equipping  men  of  war,  a  rope-walk,  foun- 
dery,  and  magazines  ;  but  alfo  many  private  docks,  in 
which  prodigious  bufinefs  is  carried  on,  and  multitudes 
of  people  are  employed. 

Kent  is  primarily  divided  into  five  large  difiriCts,  called 
Laths,  viz.  Sutton  at  Hone,  Aylesford,  Scray,  Shipway, 
and  St.  Augufiine.  Thefe  are  lubdivided  into  bailiwicks, 
hundreds,  and  liberties.  The  whole  county  contains  four¬ 
teen  bailiwicks,  fixty-three  hundreds,  fifteen  franchifes  or 
liberties,  the  two  cities  of  Canterbury  and  Rochelter,  and 
thirty-four  market-towns,  though  in  l’ome  of  t.hele  the 
market  is  difcontimied.  The  number  of  houles,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  returns  under  the  population  act  of  1800, 
amounted  to  52,998  ;  that  of  inhabitants  to  307,614.  For 
local  purpofes,  the  county  is  nearly  equally  divided  into 
Eait  and  Welt  Kent :  the  former  contains  the  laths  of  Sut¬ 
ton  at  Hone,  Aylesford,  and  the  fouthern  part  of  Scray; 
the  latter  the  northern  part  of  the  lath  of  Scray,  and  thofe 
of  Shipway  and  St.  Augufiine.  In  each  of  thefe  great 
difiricts,  a  court  of  feffion  is  held  four  times  every  year  ; 
twice  originally  and  twice  by  adjournment ;  thole  for  the 
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eafiern  divifion  at  Canterbury,  for  the  wefiern  at  Maid- 
Hone.  The  jufiices,  though  appointed  for  the  whole 
county,  generally  confine  their  attention  to  that  difiriiSt 
in  which  they  refide.  The  county-town  is  Maidfione, 
where  the  affiles  are  held,  and  the  knights  of  the  fliire  are 
elected.  Kent  returns  eighteen  members  to  parliament ; 
viz.  two  for  the  county,  and  two  each  for  Canterbury, 
Rochefier,  Maidfione,  Queenborough,  Dover,  Sandwich, 
Romney,  and  Hithe.  The  four  latt  are  reckoned  among 
the  Cinque  Ports.  The  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion  is  di¬ 
vided  between  the  archbilliopric  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bilhopric  of  Rochefier;  the  former  having  eleven  deane¬ 
ries,  containing  281  parilhes ;  the  latter  four  deaneries, 
containing  132  parilh.es. 

The  general  afped  of  Kent  is  very  beautiful ;  a  riling 
from  the  inequality  of  the  furface,  the  diverfity  of  the  fee- 
nery,  and  the  variety  in  the  verdure.  “The  whole  coun¬ 
ty,”  Mr.  Halted  oblerves,  “  excepting  the  marlhes  and 
the  Weald,  is  a  general  duller  of  final!  hills  ;  two  chains 
of  which,  higher  than  the  reft,  run  through  the  middle  of 
Kent,  from  weft  to  eaft,  in  general  at  about  eight  miles 
difiance  from  each  other,  (though  at  fome  places  much 
lels,)  and  extending  from  Surrey  to  the  fea.”  Thefe  are 
called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Hills,  and  are  inoftly  covered 
with  coppice  and  woodlands.  The  northern  range,  and. 
indeed  the  whole  north  fide  of  the  county,  is  compofed 
principally  of  chalk  and  flints,  as  well  as  a  large  trad  on 
the  eafiern  coalt ;  the  fouthern  range  is  chiefly  of  iron- 
ltone  and  rag-ltone  ;  to  the  weltward,  clay  and  gravel 
prevail  on  the  eminences. 

The  .hop-grounds,  extending  from  Maidfione  and  Can¬ 
terbury  to  Sandwich,  are  very  produdive,  and  under  a 
good  lyftem  of  management;  though  the  foils  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  hops  cultivated.  The  plan¬ 
tations  have  of  late  years  been  greatly  increafed,  particu¬ 
larly  in  thole  parts  contiguous  to  Maidfione,  Feverlham, 
and  Canterbury  ;  the  plantations  called  the  City  Grounds 
extend  through  a  circuit  of  two  miles  and  a  half  round 
Canterbury,  and  are  eftimated  to  include  fropi  2500  to 
3000  acres.  The  hops  grown  here-,  and  in  the  grounds 
running  hence  to  Sandwich,  are  very  rich  in  quality,  and 
in  much  requeft  for  their  great  ftrength  ;  if  well  managed, 
they  are  alfo  of  a  good  colour.  Thofe  grounds  are  found 
molt  produdive  which  have  a  deep  rich  loamy  furface, 
with  a  fub-foii  of  deep  loamy  brick  earth  ;  and  this  kind 
of  land  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  plantations  of  Eaft 
Kent ;  though  there  are  fome  good  grounds  where  the 
furface  is  very  flinty.  The  produce  is  fubjed  to  great 
fluduation  ;  in  fome  years  amounting  to  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  weight  per  acre  ;  in  others  not  exceeding 
two  hundred.  In  drying  hops,  a  fmall  quantity  of  brim- 
ftone  is  fometimes  ufed,  in  order  to  fuffocate  the  infeds, 
and  occafion  a  more  fpeedy  evaporation  of  the  fuperfluous 
xnoifture  ;  by  the  ufe  of  the  fulphur,  the  hops  are  thought 
alfo  to  be  improved  in  colour.  In  the  plantations  of 
Maidftone,  and  its  vicinity,  very  great  crops  of  hops  are 
grown;  but  they  are  inferior  in  quality  to  thofe  of  Can¬ 
terbury  and  Eaft  Kent.  The  hop-plantations  afford  em¬ 
ployment  to  great  numbers  of  the  poorer  claffes,  not  only 
of  this,  but  of  other  counties  ;  and  the  motley  groups  that 
affemble  to  affill  in  hop-picking  are  truly  amufing.  Hops 
are  generally  regarded  as  having  been  introduced  into  this 
country  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  and  in  the  year 
1428,  they  were  petitioned  againft  as  wicked  weed.  This, 
however,  can  only  refer  to  the  ufe  of  them,  for  they  are 
found  wild  in  almoft  every  part  of  Britain.  They  came 
into  more  general  ufe  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  produce  of 
the  hop-duty  in  England  is  paid  from  the  plantations  of 
Eaft  Kent. 

The  Weald  of  Kent  is  a  confiderable  and  remarkable 
trad,  ftretcliing  along  the  fouth  fide  of  the  county,  from 
Romney  Marlh  to  Surrey  ;  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
the  range  of  hills  which  enter  the  county  near  Well- 
ftreet,  and  extends,  in  nearly  a  due-wefterly  diredion,  to 
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Sutton  and  Egerton,  and  thence  fouth-eaftward  to  Hythe; 
on  the  ioutli  it  it.retches  to  the  confines  of  Suflex,  and 
includes  the  Ifle  of  Oxi>ey.  This  diftriCt  was  in  ancient 
times  an  immenle  wood  or  foreft;  wholly  deftitute  of  in¬ 
habitants,  excepting  fwine  and  deer.  By  degrees,  how¬ 
ever,  it  became  peopled,  and  is  now  every  where  inter- 
fperfed  with  towns  and  villages;  though  it  (till  contains 
fome  exlenfive  and  flourifhing  woodlands.  Its  prefent 
name  is  Saxon,  and  fignifies  a  woody  country  ;  but  the 
Britons  call  it  Colt  Andred,  the  great  chafe  or  fore  It.  The 
■whole  was  a  demefne  of  the  Saxon  kings;  and  there  are 
Hill  certain  privileges  annexed  to  the  poffefiion  of  the 
lands,  which  induce  the  proprietors  to  contend  for  being 
within  its  limits.  “  It  is  laid,”  Mr.  Hafted  obferves, 
“  that,  within  the  Weald,  the  proof  of  woodlands  hav¬ 
ing  ever  paid  tythe  lies  on  the  parfon,  to  enable  him 
to  take  tythe  of  it,  contrary  to  the  ufual  cuftom  in  other 
places,  where  the  proof  of  exemption  lies  on  the  owner ; 
nor  are  the  lands  in  it  fubjeCt  to  the  ftatute  of  woods  ; 
nor  has  the  lord  wade  within  the  Weald  ;  the  timber 
growing  thereon  belongs  to  the  tenant.  This  latter  cuf¬ 
tom  of  excluding  the  lord  front  the  wafte,  is  called  land- 
peerage."  The  Weald,  when  viewed  from  the  adjoining 
hills,  which  command  the  whole  extent,  exhibits  a  molt 
delightful  landfcape,  interfperfed  with  fmall  eminences, 
highly  cultivated,  and  animated  by  farm-houfes,  feats,  and 
villages,  promifcuoufly  fcattered  among  towering  oaks  and 
other  trees. 

The  number  of  freeholds  in  the  county  is  dated,  by 
Mr.  Halted,  at  about  nine  thoufand  ;  independent  of  the 
large  edates  of  the  churches  of  Canterbury  and  Rochef- 
ter,  and  of  various  corporate  bodies.  The  copyhold  and 
cudoinary  tenants  are  v.ery  few.  The  general  didribu- 
tion  of  the  freeholds,  and  their  clofe  intermixture  with 
each  Other,  occafion  a  very  frequent  intercourfe  between  the 
gentry  and  the  yeomen,  and  thus  generate  that  equality  of 
lentiment  fo  favourable  to  the  interests  of  individual  right. 
The  increafing  value  of  land  in  this  county  was  lately  exem¬ 
plified,  by  the  circumdance  of  a  farm,  called  North  Down, 
having  been  let  by  auction  at  Canterbury  a  very  few  years 
ago,  at  an  increafed  annual  rent  of  from  fifty-three  pounds 
to  three  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  !  This  eltate,  which 
coniids  of  ninety-eight  acres  of  land,  is  the  property  of 
Boy's  Hofpital,  near  the  city  of  Canterbury. 

The  principal  rivers  that  interfeft  or  bound  this  county 
are  the  Thames,  the  Medway,  the  Greater  and  Lelfer 
Stour,  the  Rather,  the  Darei.it,  the  Cray,  and  the  Ravenf- 
borne. 

The  number  of  cadles  that  have  been  erefted  in  Kent 
is  very  confiderable  ;  and  many  of  them  yet  remain,  in 
different  degrees,  almod  perfect.  Of  tilde,  the  immenfe 
fort  rets  of  Dover  is  the  principal  ;  and  this  is  now  garri- 
foned  with  a  drong  force,  as  are  alfo  feveral  others  on  the 
fea-coalt ;  but  molt  of  the  cadles  in  the  interior  of  the 
county  are  difmantled  and  mouldering  into  ruins. 

KENT,  a  county  of  the  American  States  in  Maryland, 
on  the.lhore  of  Chefapeak  Bay;  bounded  ead  by  Newcaf- 
tle,  and  part  of  Kent  county,  Delaware ;  and  welt  by  Che¬ 
fapeak  Bay.  It  is  about  thirty-two  miles  long  and  thir¬ 
teen  broad;  and  contains  12,836  inhabitants,  including 
54.33  Haves.  Chief  town,  Chefter. 

KENT,  a  county  of  Rhode  Illand,  lying  font!)  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  county,  on  the  wed  fide  of  Narraganlet  Bay.  It 
is  twenty  miles  in  length*  and  ten  in  breadth,  and  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  townfhips.  It  contains  8785  inhabitants, 
-including  63  Haves. 

KENT,  the  middle  of  the  three  counties  of  Delaware.  It 
is  forty  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  twenty-fix  from  ead 
to  welt;  and  contains  18,920  inhabitants,  including  2300 
Haves.  The  lands  in  Kent  county  are  edeemed  the  richeff 
in  the  date.  _  It  is  well  watered  by  feveral  l'mall  dreams 
that  empty  into  the  Delaware.  Chief  town,  Dover. 

KENT,  an  ifland  in  Queen-Anne’s  county,  Maryland, 
and  the  larged  in  Chelapeak  Bay  :  twelve  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  fix  in  breadth. 
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KENT,  a  townfhip  of  Lichfield  county,  Connecticut,-- 
bordering  on  the  date  of  New  York,  and  eight  or  ten 
miles  wed  of  Lichfield. 

KENT  (William),  an  artiff  of  original  genius,  was  a' 
native  of  Yorkfliire,  and  was  put  apprentice  to  a  country 
coach-painter;  but,  feeling  that  he  poflefled  a  capacity 
for  a  higher  department,  he  quitted  his  mailer  without 
leave,  and  repaired  to  the  metropolis.  His  ftudies  there 
gave  indications  of  genius,  which  induced  tome  gentle¬ 
men  of  his  county  to  raife  a  fubfeription  for  fending  him 
to  Rome,  at  which  feat  of  the  arts  he  arrived  in  1710. 
He  remained  in  Italy  feveral  years,  and  returned  in  1719 
with  lord  Burlington,  who  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his 
houfe,  and  recommended  him  to  employment  as  a  hiffory 
and  portrait  painter.  In  both  thele  branches,  however, 
his  merit  was  very  inconfiderable,  and  he  never  would 
have  attained  celebrity  had  not  the  verfatility  of  his  ta¬ 
lents  led  him.  to  difplay  his  genius  in  other  walks  of  art. 
A  talte  for  ornamental  decorations  in  the  infide  architec¬ 
ture  and  furniture  of  houfes  brought  him  into  reputation  ; 
and  fo  much  did  he  become  the  oracle  of  falhion  in  that 
branch,  that  he  was  confulted  about  every  thing  to  which 
ornament  could  be  applied.  Two  great  ladies  prevailed 
upon  him  to  give  them  defigns  for  birth-dav  gowns';  and 
he  drefled  one  of  them  in  a  petticoat  adorned  with  columns 
of  the  five  orders,  and  the  other  in  a  copper-coloured  la- 
tin  with  gold  ornaments,  relembling  a  bronze  figure.  In 
the  higher  department  of  an  architect  he  was  jufily  ad¬ 
mired,  and  the  manfions  of  feveral  of  the  Englifli  nobility 
atteff  the  beauty  of  his  defigns.  Holkham,  the  feat  of 
the  earl  of  Leicefter,  in  Norfolk,  was  his  favourite  per¬ 
formance. 

But  it  is  as  the  creator  of  a  new  fpecies  of  imitative  art 
that  Kent  chiefiy  claims  a  place  among  men  of  genius. 
This  is  the  modern  art  of  landfcape-gardening,  a  native 
of  England,  and  productive  of  l’cenes  of  beauty  and  gran¬ 
deur  no  where  elie  to  be  equalled.  Kent  found  the  Eng¬ 
lifli  garden  only  fo  far  advanced  as  to  take  into  the  view 
the  park  or  lawn  by  means  of  a  funk  fence.  “He  leaped 
the  fence  (fays  Mr.  Walpole),  and  law  that  all  nature  .was 
a  garden.”  To  form  the  whole  extent  of  pleafure-grounds 
into  a  varied  and  natural  landfcape,  diverfified  by  light 
and  fliade  upon  picturefque  principles,  was  his  leading 
idea.  He  broke  all  the  old  uniformity  of  ftraight  lines 
and  correfponding  parts,  and  threw  wood,  water,  and 
ground,  into  filch  lhapes  as  beautiful  nature  prefents. 
The  ideas  of  extent  were  not  yet  enlarged  enough  to  aim 
at  grandeur;  but  almolt  every  thing  was  done  toward  the 
attainment  of  a  graceful  and  pleafing  diverfity.  The  talte 
of  a  poet,  Pope,  is  fuppofed  to  have  aided  that  of  the  ar- 
ti.fi: ;  and,  when  time  lliall  have  defaced  the  works  of  the 
latter,  his  fame  will  live  in  the  poet’s  allufion  to  the  l'cenes 
of  Eflier,  “  Where  Kent  and  nature  vied  for  Pelham’s  love.” 
The  patronage  of  the  queen,  and  feveral  perlons  of  rank, 
procured  for  him  the  places  of  malter-carpenter,  architect, 
keeper  of  the  pictures,  and  principal  painter,  to  the  crown. 
He  died  at  Buriington-houle,  in  17+8,  in  the  fixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  lord  Burlington’s  vault 
at  Chifwick.  Walpole's  Anecd.  oj  Painting. 

KENT  (Nathaniel),  a  very  diltinguilhed  modern  agri- 
culturiff,  was  born  about  the  year  1737;  and  died  at  Ful¬ 
ham,  in  Nov.  1810,  at  the  age  of  73  years.  The  only  ac¬ 
count  we  have  of  his  life  was  delivered  by  himfelf  upon 
the  following  occafion.  A ’he  gentlemen  of  Norfolk,  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  for  the  benefits  derived  by  that  county 
from  the  exertion  of  his  talents,  prefented  him  in  1868 
with  ^n  embofl’ed  lilver  goblet,  ornamented  with  the  em¬ 
blems  of  agriculture,  the  cover  lurmounted  with  the  figure 
of  Jultice,  holding  the  ancient’  fteel-yard.  The  meeting 
held  for  this  purpofe,  on  the  nth  of  March,  at  the  Angel 
Inn,  Norwich,  was  attended  by  T.  W.  Coke,  prefident  of 
the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society,  and  many  gentlemen  of 
fortune  in  the  county,  and  a  molt  refpeclable  body  of 
yeomen.  After  dining  together,  a  gentleman  rofe,  and, 
addreliing  luihfglf  to  Mr.  Kent,  ltatcd,  that  he  was  de- 
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puted  by  the  farmers  and  friends  to  agriculture  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  to  prelent  him  with  this  cup,  as  a  to¬ 
ken  of  their  refpedt  and  efteem,  “  for  his  integrity  and 
impartiality  between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  his  profeffion 
as  a  furveyor  of  land  ;  and  for  his  liberal  and  upright  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  interefts  of  agriculture.”  He  then  pre- 
fented  the  cup,  with  the  above  infcription,  to  Mr.  Kent $ 
■who,  in  his  reply,  gave  the  following  account  of  his  pro- 
feffional  life  :  “  My  happy  deftiny  threw  me  very  early  in 
life  into  what  I  may  call  the  very  lap  of  agriculture.  In 
the  capacity  of  fecretary  to  fir  James  Porter,  at  Bruflels,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  myfelf  well  acquainted  with 
the  hutbandry  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  then  luppofed 
to  be  in  the  higheft  perfection  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
No  fpot  was  there  to  be  found  that  was  not  highly  culti¬ 
vated.  The  induftry  of  the  Flemings  was  altonithing, 
and  their  care  in  collecting  every  fort  of  manure  that 
could  be  ufefully  applied  was  highly  commendable.  Com¬ 
ing  to  England  in  the  year  1766,  fir  John  Cult,  the  then 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  requefted  of  me  fome 
written  account  of  the  Flemilh  hulbandry,  with  which  he 
exprefled  himfelf  much  pleated  ;  and  he  and  my  firft  great 
friend,  the  eldeft  brother  of  the  late  lord  Anton,  who  was 
the  true  friend  of  merit,  and  the  encourager  of  fcience 
wherever  he  found  it,  advifed  me  to  quit  the  diplomatic 
path,  and  apply  myfelf  clofely  to  agriculture,  in  which  I 
had  a  handfome  promife  of  afliftance  from  the  latter  ;  I 
did  not  hefitate  a  moment  in  adopting  their  advice. 
About  this  time  I  made  a  moll  valuable  acquaintance  wdth 
the  late  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  one  of  the  greateft  natu- 
ralills  we  had,  who  was  confidered  as  the  Englifii  Lin¬ 
naeus.  It  was  he  who  imprefled  me  with  the  importance 
©f  taking  Nature  for  my  guide,  and  of  learning  to  deduce 
my  ideas  of  the  value  of  land,  not  from  local  inquiry 
which  might  miflead  my  judgment,  but  from  the  wild 
plants  and  grafies  ;  as  thefe  would  invariably  exprefs  the 
voice  of  nature.  Accordingly,  where  I  found  the  oak 
and  elm  as  trees,  and  the  rough  cock’s-foot  and  meadow 
fox-tail  as  grafies,  I  was  allured  that  fucli  land  was  good. 
And,  where  I  found  the  birch-tree,  the  juniper-fiirub,  and 
■ihe  maiden-hair,  and  the  creeping  bent-grafies,  I  was 
equally  certain  that  fuch  land  was  poor  and  fteril.  In 
the  year  1775,  I  publithed  my  ‘Hints  to  Gentlemen  of 
Landed  Property,’  in  which  I  characterized  and  defcribed 
a  great  number  of  different  forts  of  land,  by  what  grew 
upon  them,  and  fuggeffed  the  mott  obvious  means  of  im¬ 
proving  them.  I  flatter  myfelf  this  book  has  been  the 
caufe  of  confiderable  improvement,  and  will  of  more  when 
I  am  mouldered  into  dull.  I  now  found  myfelf  employ¬ 
ed  as  a  land-valuer  upon  a  large  fcale  ;  but  it  is  my  fatif- 
faClion  to  refleft,  that  I  did  not  undertake  this  office  till 
I  had  fatisfied  my  own  confidence  that  I  was  capable  of 
it.  When  a  gentleman  put  his  etlate  into  my  hands,  I 
confidered  it  was  the  Higheft  trull  he  could  repofe  in  me  5 
it  was  leaving  it  to  me  to  mete  out  his  fortune  by  allot¬ 
ting  him  what  I  thought  proper  upon  the  objeft  fubmit- 
ted  to  me.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  on  me  to  take 
care  of  bis  intereftj  at  the  fame  time  there  was  another 
perfon  who  had  an  equal  claim  to  juftice  from  me,  which 
was  the  occupier,  who  had  a  right  to  be  recompenfed  for 
his  labour,  judgment,  and  capital.  In  weighing  thefe  in- 
terefts,  whsre  there  was  doubt,  I  confefs  I  gave  the  turn 
<of  the  fcale  to  the  latter.  Aiding  thus,  the  landlord  and 
tenant  in  general  exprefled  reciprocal  fatisfaftion.  I  am 
much  flattered  by  your  approving  of  me  as  a  land-valuer, 
and  prefume  to  hope  that  you  will  alfo  confider  me  as  a 
land-improver.  Allow  me  to  fay,  that  the  embankment 
between  the  Lincolnlhire  walhes,  which  fecured  land  from 
the  fea  to  the  amount  of  2.00, oool.  in  value,  was  princi¬ 
pally  brought  about  and  effected  by  my  advice ;  and  there 
are  many  thoufand  acres  of  wafte  land  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  that  likewife  owe  their  improvement  to  me. 
It  is  now  forty  years,  gentlemen,  fince  I  have  been  clofely 
conneCled  with  this  county.  I  have  had  the  fatisfaClion 
4q  make  a  vaft  number  of  valuable  friends  j  and,  if  I  have 
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any  enemies,  I  trull  they  are  but  few.  I  liave  always 
aCted  from  a  confcientious  confideration  of  the  bulinefs 
laid  before  me  5  and  Shakefpeare,  the  great  judge  of  the 
human  heart,  fays,  “  Above  all  be  to  thine  own  felf  true, 
and  it  mull  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  thou  canll  not 
be  falfe  to  any  man.” 

KENT’S  HOLE,  a  curious  cavern  among  the  rocks  to 
the  eall  of  Teignmouth,  in  Torbay,  Devon.  It  is  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  and  has  two  entrances,  around  which 
grow  various  plants,  and  among  them  the  deadly  night- 
Ihade.  The  largell  and  bell  entrance  is  about  four  feet 
high,  and,  continuing  about  twelve  feet,  terminates  in  a 
chamber,  with  a  defcent  leading  on  to  the  other  vaults, 
fometimes  the  pafiage  being  only  high  enough  for  a  per¬ 
fon  to  creep  along,  fuddenly  leading  into  an  apartment 
fpacious  enough  to  contain  a  hundred  perfons.  There  are 
five  of  thefe,  but  the  largell  is  at  the  end  of  an  entrance 
two  hundred  feet  long,  which  barely  admits  a  perfon  go¬ 
ing  through  ;  this  is  called  the  Oven,  and  here  we  meet 
with  a  lake  of  water,  which  prevents  a  farther  progrefs. 
The  whole  cavern  is  hung  with  petrifaction,  glittering 
witli  a  beautiful  appearance  when  the  party  chances  to 
difperfe  and  throw  their  lights  in  various  directions  in  a 
place  where  darknefs  is  truly  viflble ;  for  it  is  necelfary 
that  everyone  who  ventures  in  Ihould  take  a  light,  to  pre¬ 
vent  accidents  by  foul  air.  See.  Attempts  have  been  made, 
to  work  the  Hones  and  fpars,  but  they  do  not  prove  orna¬ 
mental. 

KENTAIS'SE,  a  mountain  of  Thibet,,  between  the 
heads  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Sanpoo.  Lat.  30.40.  N.  Ion. 
80.  49. E. 

KEN'THI,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cra¬ 
cow  :  thirty  miles  fouth-well  of  Cracow. 

KEN'TIGERN,  or  St.  Mungo,  a  famous  faint  of  the 
popilh  church,  who  flouriffied  in  Scotland  in  the  fixth 
century  5  faid  to  have  been  of  the  royal  blood  of  both 
Scots  c.nd  PiCts,  being  the  fon  of  Thametis,  the  daughter 
of  Loth  king  of  the  Piets,  by  Eugene  III.  king  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  billioprics  of  Glafgow  and  St.  Afaph  were 
founded  by  him  in  560.  He  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Mungo  from  the  affeCtion  of  his  tutor  St.  Serf  or  Servanus* 
billiop  of  Orkney,  who  called  him  Mongah,  which,  in  the 
Norwegian  language,  fignifies  dear  friend. 

KEN'TISH,  adj.  [from  A'ercr.  ]  Belonging  to  Kent  5. 
produced  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

KEN'TISH  TOWN,  Middlefex,  a  village  in  the  parifh 
of  St.  Pancras,  three  miles  north  from  London,  between. 
London  and  Hampftead,  containing  feveral  handl’ome 
houfes,  particularly  an  elegant  feat  built  by  the  late  Gre¬ 
gory  Bateman,  efq.  as  a  kind  of  miniature  of  Wanftead 
Houfe.  It  is  the  property  of  Meffrs.  Biddulph,  Cocks, 
Cocks,  and  Ridge,  bankers,  and  the  refidence  of  Richard 
Johnftone,  efq.  Here  is  a  handfome  chapel  of  eafe  to  St. 
Pancras.  In  its  vicinity  are  many  pleafant  fpots,  which 
will  be  reliffied  by  the  lovers  of  rural  feenery.  At  this 
village,  in  1798,  died,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  name  of  Little,  who,  with  an  income  of 
upwards  of  4000I.  per  annum,  denied  himfelf  the  abfolute 
neceffaries  of  life,  and  aftually  died  for  want  of  food  fuit- 
ed  to  his  age!  See  Pancras. 

KEN'TON,  a  townffiip  of  Northumberland,  with  885 
inhabitants  :  three  miles  north-well  of  NewcaMe. 

KEN'TON  MAN'DEVILL,.  or  Magnaville,  a  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  hundred  of  Catafh,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet, 
fituated  four  miles  and  a  half  eaftw;ard  from  Somerton, 
and  in  the  turnpike-road  thence  to  London  by  Salilbury. 
The  fituation  is  lofty  and  pleafant,  the  number  of  houles 
is  thirty,  forming  a  long  ftreet  in  the  ffiape  of  an  L. 
Thefe  houfes  are  built  of  ftone,  neatly  chipped  and  dug 
in  the  parilh.  As  this  is  a  very  fine  kind  of  flab-ftone,  it 
demands  particular  obfervation.  It  is  found  in  an  open 
arable  field  in  the  higheft  ground,  from  two  to  four  feet 
below  the  furface  (which  is  a  yellowilh  clay  inclining  to 
brick-earth)  to  a  great  depth,  lying  in  llrata  or  layers 
nearly  horizontal  from  north-eaft  to  iouth-weft,  the  lay¬ 
ers 
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ers  being  from  two  and  a  half  to  fix  inches  In  thlcknefs. 
Between  each  layer  of  ftone  is  a  ftratum  of  earth  from ' 
three  to  fix  inches  in  thicknefs,  and  of  various  kinds,  in- 
creafing  in  denfity  as  they  defcend.  At  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  below  the  furface,  the  ftratum  of  earth  is  a  blue 
ftrong  loam  or  marl,  but  does  not  much  effervefce  in  vi¬ 
negar.  Great  quantities  of  this  ftone  are  raifed,  and  fent 
to  confiderable  diftances  for  paving  rooms  and  walks,  and 
for  grave-ftones.  If  fuffered  to  be  thoroughly  dry  before 
they  are  put  up,  they  ftand  the  froft  without  fcaling  for 
many  years.  The  layers  of  this  ftone  are  fo  fmooth,  that 
they  require  little  labour;  but  will  not  receive  a  good  po- 
lifh.  They  are  commonly  raifed  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
in  length,  and  often  twelve  or  fifteen  wide.  One  was 
lately  raifed  upwards  of  forty  feet  in  length,  and  fo  wide 
that  it  contained  five  hundred  fuperficial  feet. 

KENTSHIAN7,  a  mountain  of  Thibet :  three  miles 
eaft  of  Sarangpour. 

KENTUCKY,  a  river  of  United  America,  which  rifes 
in  the  ftate  to  which  it  gives  name,  about  eighteen  miles 
to  the  north-weft  of  the  Laurel  Mountains,  by  one  branch, 
called  the  North  Fork ,  in  lat.  37.5.N.  Ion.  82.40.  W. 
Another  branch,  called  the  South.  Fork,  rifes  about  forty- 
five  miles  to  the  weft  of  the  North  Fork  ;  and  a  third 
branch  called  the  Middle  Fork,  rifes  between  the  other  two ; 
all  unite  together  near  Franklinville ;  and  the  united 
ftreain,  taking  a  north-weft  courfe,  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Ohio  in  lat.  38.  35.  N.  Ion.  85.  30.  W. — Little  Kentucky 
River  is  twenty-five  yards  wide,  and  three  miles  weft  of 
Kentucky  river. 

KENTUCK'Y,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by  the  Ohio,  on  the 
caft  by  Virginia,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Tenneffee  ftate,  and 
on  the  weft  by  the  Miffiffippi ;  about  3  90  miles  long  from  eaft 
to  weft  ;  the  northern  boundaries  are  very  irregular,  varying 
according  to  the  windings  of  the  Ohio  ;  in  fome  places 
it  is  1 50  miles  wide  from  north  to  fouth,  in  others  about 
70  ;  and  towards  the  weftern  extremity,  before  the  Ohio 
joins  the  Miffiflippi,  for  about  40  miles,  it  is  fcarcely  20 
miles  wide.  This  country  was  formerly  part  of  Virginia, 
but  formed  into  an  independent  ftate  in  the  year  1792. 
See  the  article  America,  vol.  i.  p.  432.  It  is  divided  into 
forty-two  counties.  The  foil  is  reprefented  as  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  the  climate  temperate  and  healthy  ;  fnow  fel- 
dom  falls,  and  the  w’inter  never  continues  above  three 
months,  feldom  above  two.  The  country  abounds  in  ri¬ 
vers,  and  is  in  general  well  furnilhed  with  timber.  Among 
the  trees  are  found  the  oak,  locuft,  poplar,  beech,  fugar- 
maple,  coffee-tree;  papaw  or  cucumber-tree,  fo  called 
from  its  fruit,  which  refembles  the  cucumber  in  fize  and 
fhape ;  black  mulberry,  wild  cherry,  mangola,  and  a  great 
variety  of  others.  Iron,  lead,  fulphur,  alum,  fait,  and 
copperas,  are  found  in  different  places  ;  and  feveral  medi¬ 
cinal  fprings.  Among  the  native  animals,  the  principal 
is  the  bifon,  with  fome  deer,  panthers,  wolves,  elks,  bears, 
foxes,  beavers,  fquirrels,  racoons,  &c.  other  quadrupeds 
have  been  introduced  by  the  fettlers,  fuch  as  horfes,  cows, 
hogs,  and  fheep.  This  country  was  purchafed  by  the 
ftate  of  Virginia  of  the  Indians,  in  the  year  1775;  fince 
which  it  has  been  improved  and  cultivated  almoft  beyond 
example,  and  contains  many  confiderable  towns,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  Lexington  and  Wafhington.  In  the 
year  1810,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  406,511.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Ohio,  Licking,  Red  River,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Elkhorn,  Dick’s  River,  Salt  River,  Green  River, 
Cumberland,  and  Kanhaway  ;  all  which  abound  in  fifh, 
and  are  navigable  for  boats  almoft  to  their  fources.  By 
the  conftitution  of  this  ftate,  the  government  is  veiled  in 
a  governor,  a  fenate  of  24  members,  and  a  houfe  of  reprefen- 
tatives  of  62.  The  declaration  of  rights  afferts  the  civil 
equality  of  all ;  their  right  to  alter  the  government  at  any 
time;  liberty  of  confidence  ;  freedom  of  elections,  and  of 
the  prefs  ;  trial  by  jury  ;  the  fubordination  of  the  military 
to  the  civil  power  ;  the  rights  of  criminals  to  be  heard  in 
their  own  defence  ;  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  for 
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the  redrefs  of  grievances,  to  bear  arms,  and  to  emigrate 
from  the  ftate.  It  prohibits  unreafonable  fearches  and  fei~ 
zures ;  exceffive  bail;  confinement  of  debtors,  unlefis  there 
be  prefumption  of  fraud  ;  fufpenfion  of  habeas  corpus- 
writ,  unlefs  in  rebellion  or  invafion;  ex  poll  fado  laws; 
attainder  by  the  legillature  ;  handing  armies ;  titles  of  no¬ 
bility,  and  hereditary  diftinclion. 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  this  ftate  are  col¬ 
lected  from  the  Travels  of  Dr.  T.  A.  Michaud,  under¬ 
taken  by  order  of  the  French  government  in  1802.  “Till 
the  year  1782,  the  whole  province  could  not  boalt  of  more 
than  three  thoufand  inhabitants ;  but,  in  the  courfe  of 
twenty  years,  the  number  amounted  to  225,000.  [We 
have  already  ftated  its  wonderful  increafe  in  the  laft  ten 
years.]  Thus,  in  this  ftate,  where  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  ten  individuals  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  who 
were  born  in  it,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  already 
as  large  as  in  feven  of  the  old  ftates :  and  there  are  only 
four  of  which  the  population  is  twice  as  numerous.  The 
inhabitants  of  Kentucky  are  almoft  all  originally  from 
Virginia,  and  particularly  from  the  molt  remote  parts  of 
that  ftate,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  lawyers,  phyfi- 
cians,  and  a  few  of  the  citizens,  who  have  received  an 
education  fuitable  to  their  profelfions,  in  the  towns  on  the 
Atlantic,  retain  the  manners  of  the  Virginians.  With 
them,  a  paffion  for  gaming  and  fpirituous  liquors  is  car¬ 
ried  to  excels,  and  languinary  confiifls  are  frequently  the 
confequence.  They  meet  often  at  the  taverns,  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  feffion  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  when  they 
pafs  whole  days  there.  Horfes  and  the  law-fuits  are  the 
ufual  fubjeCls  of  their  converfation.  If  a  traveller  arrives, 
his  horfie  is  valued  as  loon  as  they  can  perceive  him.  If 
he  Hops,  they  offer  him  a  glafs  of  vvhilky,  and  a  multitude 
of  queftions  follow.  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  Where 
are  you  going  to  ?  What  is  your  name  ?  Where  do  you 
refide  ?  Your  profeffion?  Have  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  you  have  paffed  through  any  fevers?  &c.  Thefe 
queftions,  which  are  repeated  a  thoufand  times,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  journey,  at  length  become  tirefome  ;  but, 
with  a  little  addrefs,  itiseafy  to  Hop  them.  Befides,  they 
have  no  other  motive  for  them  but  that  curiolity  which  is 
fo  natural  to  perfons  living  retired,  in  the  midlt  of  woods, 
who  fcarcely  ever  fee  a  ftranger  :  they  are  never  dictated 
by  miftruft  :  for,  from  whatever  part  of  the  world  a 
ftranger  comes  to  the  United  States,  he  may  enter  all  the 
fea-ports  and  principal  towns,  remain  in  them,  or  travel, 
as  long  as  he  pleafes,  through  every  part  of  the  country, 
without  any  public  officer  inquiring  who  he  is,  or  what 
are  his  inducements  for  coming  there.  The  inhabitants  of 
Kentucky  are  very  willing  to  give  Itrangersthe  information 
they  require  refpedting  the  country  in  which  they  refide,  and 
which  they  conlider  as  the  bell  part  of  the  United  States; 
as  that  in  which  the  foil  is  molt  fertile,  the  climate  moll 
falubrious,  and  where  all  who  have  come  to  fettle  were  led 
by  the  love  of  liberty  and  independence.  In  their  houles 
they  are  decent  and  hofpitable  ;  wherefore,  in  the  courfe 
of  my  journey,  I  preferred  lodging  with  them,  rather  than 
in  the  taverns,  where  the  accommodation  is  frequently 
worfe,  and  much  dearer.  The  women  feldom  interfere  in 
the  labours  of  the  field  ;  they  remain  at  home,  affuluoully 
engaged  with  the  cares  of  the  houfe,  or  employed  in  fipin- 
ning  hemp  or  cotton,  which  they  afterwards  make  into 
cloth  for  the  ufe  of  the  family.  This  work  alone  is  con¬ 
fiderable,  for  there  are  few  lioufes  in  which  there  are  not 
four  or  five  children. 

“  Among  the  different  feels  which  exift  in  Kentucky, 
thofe  of  the  methodilts  and  anabaptifts  are  the  moll  nu¬ 
merous.  The  religious  fpirit  has,  within  feven  or  eight 
years,  acquired  a  new  degree  of  ftrength  here;  for  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  Sundays,  which  are  fcrupuloufly  obferved, 
they  meet,  during  the  fiummer,  in  the  courfe  of  the  week, 
to  hear  fermons,  which  laft  for  feveral  days  in  fucceffion. 
Thefe  meetings,  which  often  confift  of  two  or  three  thou¬ 
fand  perfons,  who  come  from  ten  or  twelve  miles  round, 
take  place  in  the  woods.  Each  brings  his  own  provifions, 

and 
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and  they  pafs  the  night  round  fires.  The  minifters  ufe 
great  vehemence  in  their  difcourfes.  Frequently,  in  the 
middle  of  thefe  fertnons,  the  heads  of  fome  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  are  lifted  up,  their  imaginations  exalted,  and  they 
fall  down,  infpired,  exclaiming,  Glory  !  Glory  !  It  is  chiefly 
among  the  women  that  thefe  inl'pirations  take  place. 
They  are  then  taken  from  among  the  crowd,  and  put  un¬ 
der  a  tree,  where  they  lie  extended  fora  long  time,  utter¬ 
ing  deep  fighs.  There  are  fome  of  thefe  aflemblies  at 
■which  as  many  as  two  hundred  will  fall  in  this  manner,  fo 
that  a  number  of  affiftants  are  employed  to  help  them. 
While  I  was  at  Lexington,  I  attended  one  of  thefe  fer- 
mons.  Thofe  who  are  belt  informed  differ  from  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  multitude  with  refpeft  to  this  fpecies  of  ex- 
tacy  ;  which  frequently  draws  on  them  the  appellation  of 
bad  folks.  But  tills  is  the  extent  of  their  intolerance. 
When  returned  from  the  fermon,  religion  feldoin  forms  a 
fubjedl  of  converfation  among  the  citizens.  Although 
divided  into  different  fe6ts,  they  live  in  the  greateft  har¬ 
mony  ;  and,  when  an  alliance  is  projected  between  fami¬ 
lies,  difference  of  religion  never  occafions  any  obftacle  : 
the  hufband  and  wife  follow  the  vvorlhip  they  approve  ;  as 
do  their  children  when  they  are  come  to  maturity,  with¬ 
out  the  leaf!  oppofition  from  their  parents.” 

KENTZIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Brifgau, 
about  a  mile  from  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine  :  thirteen 
miles  north- weft  of  Friburg. 

KEN'VENY,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Ufk  a  little  below  Abergavenny. 

KEN'WULPH,  [Saxon.]  A  man’s  name. 

KEN ‘YON  (Lloyd),  was  born  at  Gredington,  in  Flint- 
fhire,  in  the  year  1733.  He  was  educated  at  Ruthin  fchool 
in  Denbighfhire,  after  which  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  Tom- 
linfon,  an  attorney  at  Nantwich,  in  Chefhire.  When  he 
had  completed  his  clerkfhip,  he  entered  himfelf  a  member 
of  the  fociety  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1761.  He  now  began  to  p  rad  life  as  a  conveyancer,  and 
foon  obtained  a  high  reputation  as  a  found  lawyer,  which 
was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  notice  in  the  chan¬ 
cery-court.  Still,  however,  he  made  no  figure  at  the  bar, 
till  the  trial  of  lord  George  Gordon,  in  1780,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  for  a  full  difplay  of  his  talents ;  and  from 
this  moment  he  was  looked  up  to  with  refpedl  by  his  bre¬ 
thren  at  the  bar.  In  1782,  he  was  made  attorney-general, 
and  chief  juftice  o(  Chefter ;  and,  much  about  the  fame 
time,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Hindon  in  Wilt- 
fhire.  In  1784,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  mafter 
of  the  Rolls ;  and  on  the  refignation  of  the  earl  of  Manf- 
field  in  1788,  he  was,  by  the  zealous  recommendation  of 
lord  Thuriow,  railed  to  the  office  of  chief  juftice  of  the 
king’s  bench,  and  enobled  with  the  title  of  baron  Ken¬ 
yon.  He  died  at  Bath  in  April  1802,  leaving  two  Ions, 
George  the  prefent  lord,  and  the  honourable  Thomas 
Kenyon.  See  the  article  Heraldry,  vol.  ;x.  p.579. 

“  Other  chief  juftices  (fays  Iqrd  Kenyon’s  biographer) 
may  have  been  profounder  icholars  ;  the  decifions  of  juf¬ 
tice  may  have  been  adorned  with  more  grapes  of  eloquence, 
and  more  luminous  variety  of  illuftrations  5  others  have 
been  more  diftinguifhed  as  political  characters;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  never  lived  a  lord  chief  juftice  who  more  com¬ 
pletely  poflefled  and  deferred  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
Implicit  confidence  is  more  than  is  due  to  any  man  ;  but 
confidence  in  moral  worth,  in  iterling  integrity,  in  tried 
abilities,  and  fin  cere  regard  to  religion,  was  what  lord  Ken¬ 
yon  eminently  enjoyed.  The  nation  at  large  were  more 
than  fatisfied  with  him;  they  repofed  in  him  with  a  filial 
confidence  that  the  great  interefts  of  morality,  property,  re¬ 
putation,  and  marriage,  were  fife  where  lord  Kenyon  pre- 
fided.  Lord  Kenyon  was  one  of  thofe  truly  great  minds, 
which  are  fuperior  to  all  affectation,  even  the  affectation  of 
knowledge.  If  he  was  ignorant,  or  but  flightly  informed, 
on  any  fubjedt  which  came  before  him,  he  never  had  the 
littlenefs  to  pretend  to  know  it.  He  was  always  very  de- 
firotis  of  receiving  the  afliftance  of  thofe  who,  from  their 
peculiar  profefjlon,  employment,  or  fituation,  were  likely 
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fo  be  better  informed  than  himfelf ;  and  thus  on  the 
ground  of  adequate  knowledge  to  do  fubftantial  juftice.” 

The  following  concife  and  comprehenfive,  but  highly 
appropriate,  charadfer  is  extracted  from  a  much-efteemed 
traft,  which  appeared  not  long  after  his  elevation  to  the 
bench :  “  Lord  Kenyon  may  not  equal,  in  talents  or  elo- 
quehce,  the  pre-eminent  charadfer  (lord  Mansfield)  whom 
he  iucceeds  on  the  bench  of  juftice;  neverthelefs,  he  pof- 
feftes  qualities  more  appropriate  to,  and  knowledge  more 
connedted  with,  the  important  office  which  he  holds.  Pro¬ 
found  in  legal  erudition,  patient  in  judicial  diferimination, 
and  of  the  moll  determined  integrity,  he  is  formed  to  add 
no  common  luftre  to  his  exalted  ftation.  He  does  not  fa- 
crifice  his  official  to  his  parliamentary  character;  the  fphere 
of  his  particular  duty  is  the  great  feene  of  his  adlivity,  as 
of  his  honour;  and,  though  as  a  lord  of  parliament  he  will 
never  leffen  his  charadter,  it  is  as  a  judge  that  he  looks  to 
agrandize  it.”  In  that  hope  and  that  endeavour  he  greatly 
fucceeded. 

In  private  life,  the  charadter  of  lord  Kenyon  was  ami¬ 
able  and  praife-worthy  in  the  higheft  degree ;  no  man  could 
pollibly  excel  him  in  the  relations  of  hufband  and  father; 
indeed,  in  the  former,  he  may  be  confidered  as  a  pattern 
of  conjugal  virtues.  In  his  mode  of  living  he  was  remark¬ 
ably  temperate  and  regular;  but  the  gratuitous  afliftance, 
in  his  profeflional  capacity,  which  it  was  well  known  he 
had  often  afforded  to  neceffitous  and  injured  individuals, 
does  away  the  imputation  that  a  fondnefs  for  money  was 
rather  a  prevailing  trait  in  his  charadter.  Brit.  Mag. 

KENZ,  a  village  of  Anterior  Pomerania,  with  a  mine¬ 
ral  fpring,  near  Barth. 

KEOGANG',  the  mod  wefterly  of  the  branches  or 
mouths  of  the  river  Ava>  in  Pegu,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  near. Cape  Negrais. 

KEOUAL'TCHA,  a  town  of  Chinefe Tartary:  twenty- 
three  miles  north  of  Petoune  Hotun. 

KEOWEE',  a  town  of  South  Carolina,  fituated  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name  :  fifty-three  north-weft  of  Peterf- 
burg.  Lat.  34. 42.  N.  Ion.  82.  55.  W. 

KEOWEE',  a  river  of  United  America,  which  rifes  in 
the  Nunic  Mountains,  and  joins  the  river  Broad,  at  Pe- 
terfburg,  to  form  the  Savannah. 

KEOZEE',  a  town  of  Birmah,  on  the  Irawaddy :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  north-eaft  of  Pagahan. 

KEPELDEE',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
the  Nayrs  :  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Tellichery. 

KE'PHA,  or  Kai'pha,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Carmel,  on  the  north,  oppofite  Ptolemais ;  fometinves 
called  Sycainivon,  or  the  city  of  wild  fig-trees. 

"KE'PHER  HOU'A,  a  village  of  Syria,  near  which  are 
the  ruins  of  a  building  called  the  Sepulchre  of  Nimrod  s 
twenty-feven  miles  fouth  of  Darnafcus. 

KE'PHER  KEN'NA,  a  village  of  Paleftine,  faid  to  be 
the  ancient  Cana,  where  our  Saviour  changed  the  water 
into  wine. 

KEP'LER  (John),  one  of  the  greateft  aftronomers  and 
mathematicians  of  any  age  or  country,  was  a  native  of 
Germany,  having  been  born,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us,  at 
the  once  free  imperial  city  of  Weil  in  Swabia,  on  the  21ft 
December,  1571.  He  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  of  gentry,  and  his  father  was  an  officer  in  the  fervice 
of  Wirtemberg.  Kepler  came  into  the  world  in  the  fe- 
venth  month  of  his  mother’s  pregnancy,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  extreme  care  bellowed  upon  him  that  his  life  . was 
preferved.  Soon  after  he  was  born,  his  father  was  obliged 
to  accompany  the  troops  to  Flanders;  and,  as  his  mother 
foon  followed  her  hufband  thither,  it  is  probable  that  the 
infant  was  left  behind  under  the  fuperintendence  of  his 
grandfather.  In  1575  his  parents  returned  ;  they  found 
that  their  fon  had  iuffered  feverely  from  the  malignant 
finall-pox,  which  had  brought  him  to  the  very  jaws  of 
death.  In  his  fixth  year,  young  Kepler  was  lent  to  the 
public  fchool  at  Weil,  but  only  for  a  very  fhort  time;  for 
in  1578  an  unlucky  furetiihip,  which  his  father  took  upon 
himfelf,  deprived  him  of  all  he  poffeifed,  and, rendered  a 
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change  in  his  way  of  life  abfolutely  neceffary.  To  avoid 
the  public  talk  which  this  unfortunate  circumftance  might 
occafion,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Leonberg,  in  the 
territory  of  Wirtemberg,  where  he  turned  innkeeper.  To 
the  fchool  of  that  place  alfo  his  foil  was  fent,  but  not 
without  long  intervals  of  interruption,  as  his  parents 
formed  the  defign  of  bringing  him  up  to  agriculture,  and 
employed  him  in  all  forts  of  work  analogous  to  that  pur¬ 
suit.  But  the  ft  conger  his  propenlity  to  ftudy  became, 
the  more  irkfome  he  felt  this  fituation  ;  till  his  parents  at 
length  thought  it  bed  to  lay  him  under  no  farther  re- 
ftraint,  and  thus  he  was  left  more  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  inclinations. 

In  1586  he  was  received  into  the  conventual  fchool  at 
Maulbronn.  Notwithftanding  all  the  defeats  which  have 
been  alleged  againft  thefe  fchools  in  the  territories  of  Wir¬ 
temberg,  they  have  always  been  diftinguiflied  by  folidity 
of  inftrudtion,  and  have  produced  a  great  number  of  emi¬ 
nent  fcholars.  Kepler  alfo  was  incontellably  under  great 
obligations  to  the  fchool  at  Maulbronn.  Conformably 
with  the  arrangements  of  this  inftitution,  he  was  here  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1588;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  removed  to  the  ducal  college  at  Tubingen, 
where,  with  extraordinary  affiduity,  he  purfued  the  ftudy 
of  divinity,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in 
1591.  He  continued  two  years  longer  at  the  academy. 
During  this  interval,  a  new  direction  was  given  to  his  in- 
duftry,  which  led  him  to  devote  himfelf  exclulively  to 
mathematics  and  aftronomy,  lciences  which  he  was  parti¬ 
cularly  encouraged  to  profecute  by  his  tutor,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Michael  Moftlin,  and  in  which  he  was  deftined  to 
furpafs  ail  his  contemporaries. 

On  the  ftrong  recommendation  of  his  inftruffor,  he 
was  invited  in  1593  by  the  Hates  of  Styria  to  fill  the  chair 
of  mathematics  and  morality  in  the  univerfity  of  Griitz. 
During  his  academical  years,  he  had  fuftained  many 
heavy  afflictions.  Several  fevere  fits  of  illnefs  had  not 
only  occafioned  long  interruptions  of  his  ftudies,  but 
death  had  deprived  him  of  his  father  and  one  of  his  bro¬ 
thers.  One  of  the  rare  gleams  of  fortune’s  fnn-fhine  now 
burft  forth  upon  him.  In  1597  he  married  a  lady  of 
good  family,  who  was  in  her  fecond  widowhood,  and 
brought  him  a  ftep-daughter.  At  Gr'dtz  he  began  to  ex¬ 
cite  univerfal  notice  by  his  publications;  but  the  troubles 
which  about  this  period  began  to  convulfe  tire  Aultrian 
ftates,  and  which  had  their  fource  in  religion,  operated  to  his 
prejudice  as  a  proteftant ;  and  in  1598  he  was  obliged  to 
repair  to  Hungary,  where,  exempt  from  care,  he  fpent  all 
his  time  in  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  fciences.  It 
is  not  known  for  certain  whether  he  ever  returned  to 
Gr’dtz  ;  but,  if  he  did,  at  lead  his  refidence  there  was  not 
of  long  duration  ;  as  the  religious  commotions  gradually 
threw  a  deeper  (hade  over  the  profpeCt,  and  the-  falaries 
allowed  to  him  and  other  proteftant  profeiTors  wrere  at 
length  withdrawn. 

In  this  critical  fituation  his'  friends  advifed  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Wirtemberg,  where  he  might  reckon  with  the 
greater  confidence  upon  a  decent  provifion,  as  the  duke 
wasnot  unacquainted  with  thefervices  which  he  had  already 
rendered  to  aftronomy.  Other  profpedts  however  opened 
to  his  view.  On  occafion  of  a  vifit  to  Prague  in  1600,  he 
-had  become  perfonally  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Swe- 
difh  aftronomer,  Tycho  Brahe.  Tycho,  whole  fame  was 
fpread  over  all  Europe,  had  been  invited  to  Bohemia  by 
-the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  who  was  a  friend  to  the  fciences, 
and  who  affigned  him  a  falary  of  3000  golden  guilders. 
On  his  reprefentation  that  the  proximity  of  the  court  and 
the  buftle  of  the  metropolis  .would  difturb  him  too  much 
In  his  ftudies,  the  caftle  of  Benach  had  been  allotted  for 
his  refidence.  For  the  profecution  of  his  aftronomical  ob- 
fervations  he  required  an  affiftant  to  make  out  the  necef- 
fary  tables.  Kepler’s  circumftances  were  too  low  to  per¬ 
mit  him  to  refufe  Tycho’s  offers  without  fome  confidera- 
tion.  He  was  now  obliged  to  live  merely  on  his  wife’s 
Vox..  XL  No.  786. 
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inconfiderable  property,  (for  the  fecurity  of  which  fire 
had  been  involved  in  fcveral  difagreeable  lawfuits  by  her 
relations,)  and  on  the  produce  of  his  works,  which  could 
not  have  been  great,  fince  aftronomical  readers  were  in 
thofe  days  but  few.  He  was  fenfible,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  make  himfelf  and  the  fuh- 
fiftence  of  his  family  dependent  on  the  will  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  ;  and  he  therefore -itipulated  that  Tycho  Ihouid  pro¬ 
cure  him  an  appointment  from  the  emperor  himfelf,  with 
whom  he  was  fo  great  a  favourite. 

Having  obtained  a  proipil'e  to  this  eftedf,  he  repaired  in 
Oftober  1600,  with  his  family,  to  Prague.  A  quartan 
ague,  which  afflicted  him  til!  the  following  Auguft,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  rendering  Tycho  fo  much  fervice  as  he 
willied,  though  he  did  for  him  all  that  lay  in  his  power. 
On  his  recovery  in  1601,  Tycho  introduced  him  to  the 
emperor,  by  whom  he  was  commiffloned  to  continue  his 
affiftance  to  the  aftronomer  in  his  calculations,  and  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  title  of  imperial  mathematician,  to  which, 
however,  at  firft  no  falary  was  attached.  His  fituation 
was  of  courfe  no  better  than  before.  Kepler  was  alfo  dif- 
fatisfied  with  Tycho  himfelf,  as  is  proved  by  his  letters, 
becaufe  he  was,  from  jealoufy,  not  only  extremely  referved, 
but  often  made  difficulties  refpedling  the  ufe  of  his  excel¬ 
lent  inftruments.  One  obftacle  to  perfect  unanimity  be¬ 
tween  them  was  this,  that  Kepler  was  a  partifan  of  the 
Copernican  fyftem,  which,  in  oppolition  to  the  ancient 
notion  of  Ptolemy,  reprefented  all  the  planets  as  revolving- 
round  the  fun;  whereas  Tycho  had  fet  up  a  fyftem  of  his 
own,  which,  agreeably  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  made  the 
fun  himfelf  revolve  round  the  earth,  and  the  other  planets 
round  the  fun. 

Kepler’s  intercourfe  with  Tycho  was  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion,  for  the  latter  died  in  October  1601.  With  his  heirs 
Kepler  had  many  unpleafant  difputes.  His  inftruments 
were  purchafed  by  the  emperor,  but  no  perfon  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  ufe  them  ;  a  circumftance  which  occafioned  no 
fmall  vexation  to  our  aftronomer.  This  fine  collection  was 
afterwards  almoft  entirely  difperfed  and  deftroyed  amidfl: 
the  ravages  of  the  thirty-years’  war.  After  Tycho’s 
death,  Kepler  had  a  falary  alligned  him,  which  was  partly 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  imperial  exchequer,  and  partly  by 
the  Silefian  chamber:  but  this  was  never  regularly  done. 
The  arrears,  which  were  continually  unpaid,  not  only  de¬ 
layed  the  printing  of  feveral  of  his  molt  important  works, 
on  which  he  was  inceffantly  engaged  in  the  fucceeding 
years  till  the  emperor’s  death  in  1612,  efpecially  his  Ru- 
dolphine  Tables,  but  often  reduced  him  to  the  utmoft 
embarraffment  in  regard  to  the  fupportof  his  family.  The 
years  1609  and  1611  were  particularly  diftrefflng  for  him. 
His  wife  was  feized  with  a  melancholy,  which  under¬ 
mined  her  conftitution  ;  and  no  fooner  was  (lie  recovered 
from  a  fevere  indifpofition,  than  grief  for  the  lofe  of  a 
darling  boy,  who  w\as  carried  off  by  the  fmall-pox,  of 
which  his  three  children  all  lay  ill  at  once,  fent  her  after 
him  to  the  tomb.  She  died  in  i6ir  ;  and,  as  Kepler  was 
now  obliged  to  part  from  his  ftep-daughter,  and  to  re- 
ftore  to  her  the  fortune  which  he  had  received  with  her 
mother,  he  found  himfelf  more  ftraitened  than  ever  in  his 
circumftances. 

After  the  death  of  his  imperial  patron,  he  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  future  with  great  anxiety,  which,  however, 
was  removed  when  his  fuccelfor,  the  emperor  Matthias, 
gave  him  the  moft  pofitive  affurances  that  his  falary 
fiiould  be  continued,  and  the  arrears  paid  up;  at  the  fame 
time  inviting  him  to  Lintz,  where  the  court  then  refided. 
Thefe  however  were  merely  empty  promil’es  :  his  falary 
was  not  paid;  and,  had  he  not  received  fome  fupport  from 
the  ftates  of  the  diftribt  above  the  Ens,  both  himfelf  and 
his  children  mud  have  perilhed  for  want.  That  this  fitu¬ 
ation  of  his  affairs  proved  a  prodigious  obftacle  to  his  af- 
tronomical  labours,  may  eaiily  be  conceived.  He  not 
only  felt  the  want  of  good  inftruments,  but  he  was  not 
even  able  to  keep  an  affiftant  to  make  the  neceflary  calcu- 
i  K  lations 
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lations  for  his  obfervations  and  theories ;  and,  unlefs  when 
fome  one  from  kindnefs  undertook  this  office,  he  had 
every  thing  of  the  kind  to  do  himfeif. 

At  Lintz,  Kepler  was  involved  in  difputes  with  the 
Lutheran  divines,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  fubfcribe  to  the 
Concordat  in  all  its  points,  which  was  defigned  to  unite 
the  l'everal  parties  into  which  the  Lutherans  had  fplit. 
One  of  thefe  divines,  named  Hizler,  accufed  him  of  he- 
refy,  and  the  Lutherans  formally  excluded  him  from  their 
fociety.  At  Lintz  he  married,  for  his  fecond  wife,  the 
daughter  of  a  cabinet-maker,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  family  of  count  Stahremberg  5  but  ffie  brought  him 
no  fortune. 

In  1613  the  emperor  required  Kepler’s  attendance  at 
Ratifbon,  to  be  confulted  by  the  affembled  diet  refpeCting 
the  alteration  of  the  ftyle.  In  a  trail,  which  he  publiffied 
in  that  city,  he  exhorted  the  proteltants,  who  obftinately 
refufed  to  give  up  the  old  Julian  calendar,  to  adopt  the 
new  Gregorian  with  fome  modifications.,  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  was  effected.  On  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Ma- 
gius,  his  vacant  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Bologna  was 
offered,  in  1617,  to  Kepler.  Though  his  fituation  was  then 
gloomy  enough,  as  his  falary  was  unpaid,  and  he  was  ne- 
ceffitated  to  write  for  a  fubfiftence,  Bill  the  profpeCt  of 
eafe  and  reputation  was  not  fufficiently  tempting  to  allure 
him  from  his  native  land.  His  hopes  that  this  invitation 
•would  difpofe  the  imperial  court  to  a  more  conlcientious 
fulfilment  of  its  engagements  with  him  were  again  difap- 
pointed.  The  emperor  Matthias  died  in  1618  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  December  1621,  that  he  was  appointed  imperial  ma¬ 
thematician  by  his  fucceffor  Ferdinand  II.  In  i624-hewent 
to  Vienna  to  folicit  the  payment  of  his  falary,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  money  r.equifite  for  printing  the  above-mentioned 
Rudolphine' Tables,  for  which  all  his  applications  had  for 
many  years  been  in  vain.  The  emperor  merely  gave  him 
an  alignment  for  6000  florins.  The  enfuing  year  he  was 
furnifhed  with  an  imperial  refcript  to  the  imperial  cities 
of  Kenipten,  Memmingen,  and  Nurnberg,  authorizing 
him  to  colleCl  from  them  the  fums  which  he  had  demand¬ 
ed  ;  fince  the  thirty-years’  war  which  broke  out  after  the 
death  of  Matthias  had  greatly  reduced  the  imperial  ex¬ 
chequer.  In  this  manner  he  collected  about  one-third  of 
the  money  ;  which  he  immediately  expended  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  Tables. 

The  trouble  which  this  bufinefs  gave  him  at  Lintz  was 
.greatly  increafed  by  the  circumftance  that  feals  were  put 
on  his  library  by  the  Jefuits,  becaufe  it  contained  many 
works  of  a  religious  tendency  ;  but  he  was  alloived  the 
■ufe  of  his  mathematical  books.  After  he  had  with  the 
other  inhabitants  fuflained  the  fiege  laid  to  Lintz,  in 
1626,  by  the  rebellious  peafants,  he  travelled  by  way  of 
Paffau  and  Frankfort  to  Prague.  Here  the  emperor  gave 
him  4000  florins,  and  allowed  him  to  enter  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  general  Wallenftein,  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
mathematics,  and  efpecinlly  aftrology,  upon  condition 
that  the  general  fhouid  pay  all  the  arrears  of  his  falary, 
amounting  to  12,000  florins.  In  the  fame  year  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tufcany  honoured  him  with  the  prefent  of  a 
gold  chain. 

Kepler  now  repaired  to  Wallenftein,  at  Sagan  in  Silefia. 
Tiie  general  gave  him  a  kind  reception,  fitted  up  a  print- 
ing-eftabiifhment  for  his  ufe,  and  procured  for  his  affifl- 
ant  Jacob  Bartfcli,  who  in  1630  married  one  of  Kepler’s 
daughters.  But  this  was  not  all.  As  Wallenftein  already 
considered  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  which  he  had  con¬ 
quered,  as  his  own  property,  he  commanded  the  univerfity 
of  Roitock  to  fend  him  the  appointment  of  profeffor  of 
mathematics,  promifing  himfeif  to  pay  the  falary  attached 
$0  that  office.  Kepler  was  inclined  to  accept  the  offer, 
provided  the  old  arrears  of  12,000  florins  were  dilcharged. 
This  Wallenftein,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  fome  of  his 
works,  fliowed  no  inclination  to  do  ;  and  he  was  compel¬ 
led  once  more  to  apply  to  the  emperor,  who  was  then  at 
Ratifbon,  whither  he  had  fummoned  a  diet.  No  fooner 
had  he  reached  that  city,  than,  exhaufted  with  his  labours 
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and  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  he  was  feized  with  a  ma¬ 
lady  which  put  an  end  to  his  active  life  in  the  month  of 
November  1630,  before  he  had  completed  his  60th  year. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Peter’s  church-yard  at 
Ratifbon  ;  and  an  appropriate  monument  was  not  long 
fince  ereCted  by  the  prince-primate  of  the  Rhenifh  confe¬ 
deracy,  who  refides  in  that  city.  It  does  not  ftand  on 
the  fpot  in  which  the  remains  of  the  aftronomer  are  depo- 
fited,  becaufe  this  circumltance  could  not  be  afeertained, 
the  public  burying-ground  having  been  completely  de- 
vaftated  during  the  thirty-years’  war;  but  in  a  garden  ad¬ 
joining  the  city. 

Kepler  left  behind,  as  the  iffue  of  his  firfl  marriage, 
one  fon,  Louis,  who  praCtifed  as  a  phyfician  at  Konigf- 
berg,  and  a  daughter,  who  married  Bartfch  his  afliftant  at 
Sagan,  but  three  years  afterwards  became  a  widow,  her 
hufband  being  fwept  off  by  the  plague  juft  at  the  moment 
when  he  had  been  appointed  profeffor  of  mathematics  at 
Strafburg.  Of  the  offspring  of  his  fecond  marriage  five 
children  furvived  him.  With  four  of  thefe  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  widow  repaired  to  Frankfort  to  her  ftep-fon,  who 
was  juft  returned  from  a  journey  to  Italy,  and  implored 
his  fuccour.  The  tender-hearted  young  man  afforded  her 
all  the  affiftance  in  his  power  ;  and,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  molt  urgent  of  her  wants,  he  fuperintended  the  im- 
preffion  of  one  of  the  manufeript  works  left  by  his  father. 
This  was  the  Somnium  of  that  great  man. 

It  remains  to  fpeak  of  Kepler’s  merits  as  a  man  and  2 
fcholar.  The  heavy  afflictions  which  befel  him  he  en¬ 
dured  with  invincible  patience  5  not  as  though  he  were 
totally  infenflble  to  the  fevere  ftrokes  which  fate  inflicted 
on  him;  but  it  was  only  in  gentle  complaints  that  his  op- 
prefled  heart  vented  its  griefs  in  his  letters  to  his  numer¬ 
ous  friends  ;  whilft  a  profound  fenfe  of  religion  and  fei- 
ence,  for  which  he  was  indefatigably  aCtive,  upheld  his 
courage,  and  enabled  him  to  encounter  with  fortitude  and 
refignation  the  various  hardfhips  which  inceffantly  pur- 
fued  him,  and  from  his  earlieft  infancy  overcaft  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  life.  The  fmalleft  ray  of  profperity  was  fufficient 
to  banifli  numberlefs  forrows  from  his  mind.  He  was  in¬ 
capable  of  hatred  ;  and,  though  one  emperor  after  another 
left  h  im  to  pine  in  poverty  and  want,  ftill  he  adhered  to 
them  with  undiffembled  fidelity  and  attachment.  Never  did 
he  exert  his  interell  at  court  to  opprefs  any  one  ;  never  did 
he  enter  the  mazes  of  intrigue,  in  which  his  fimpie  amia¬ 
ble  fpirit  would  fcarcely  have  fupported  him.  He  eafily  for¬ 
got  offences.  To  his  friends  he  was  attached  with  invaria¬ 
ble  love,  and  to  his  teachers,  fome  of  whom  furvived  him, 
with  the  molt  fincere  efteem.  Splendid  as  were  his  ta¬ 
lents.  and  univerfally  as  they  were  acknowledged  by  his 
contemporaries,  that  modefty  which  is  the  companion  of 
true  greatnefs  never  forfook  him  for  a  moment  5  ftill  lefs 
did  he  ever  fuffer  envy  to  blind  him  to  the  merits  of  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  jealoufy  which  was  often  manifeft- 
ed  towards  him,  operated  with  him  as  an  incitement  to  de- 
ferve  that  for  the  fake  of  which  he  was  envied. 

He  was  an  excellent  hufband  and  an  excellent  father. 
The  ardent  defire  to  perform  his  duty  for  the  darling  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  foul,  and  the  continued  injuftice  of  the  court, 
Simulated  him  to  inceflant  exertions  of  the  mind  for  their 
fupport.  On  account  of  the  war  which  ravaged  Germany 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  little  intereft  which 
the  public  took  at  that  time  in  the  promotion  of  aftrono- 
mical  fcience,  no  very  great  fate  for  his  works  could  be 
calculated  upon ;  fo  that,  before  he  could  find  a  publifher, 
he  was  frequently  obliged  to  engage  to  purchafe  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  impreffion,  or  to  take  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  in  payment  of  the  fum  which  he  required 
for  the  manufeript.  His  ftep-daughter  died  in  1617  at 
Walderbach  near  Ratifbon,  leaving  her  hufband  three 
children.  At  the  requeit  of  the  widower,  feeling  for  the 
fituation  of  his  young  family,  he  himfeif  conducted  his 
eldeft  daughter  to  him  from  Lintz,  and  left  her  there  a 
confiderable  time  to  fuperintend  his  domeftic  concerns 
and  fiupply  the  place  of  a  mother  to  the  orphans.  Of  his 
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fiiial  tendernefs  and  affe&ion  he  gave  an  inftancc  in  1615, 
when  his  mother,  then  feventy  years  of  age,  being, 
through  her  own  miCmanagement,  and  the  partiality  of 
her  judges,  involved  in  a  procefs  which  threatened  to  be 
prejudicial  to  her  reputation,  and  even  to  her  life,  he  haf- 
tened  to  her  affiftance  from  Lintz,  a  diftance  of  above  three 
hundred  miles,  and  never  relied  till  he  had  delivered  her 
from  the  impending  danger. 

To  his  country  his  attachment  was  fo  ftrong,  that  this 
alone  prevented  his  acceptance  of  the  honourable  invita¬ 
tion  which  he  received  from  Bologna,  at  a  time  when  his 
circumftances  were  moft  unpropitious.  In  a  letter  to  one 
of  his  friends,  he  thus  expreffed  himfelf  on  this  occafton  : 
“  I  am  from  the  bottom  of  my  foul  a  German,  and  fo  ha¬ 
bituated  to  German  manners  and  a  German  way  of  life, 
that,  were  even  the  emperor  not  to  refufe  me  my  difmiffion, 
lliil  it  would  be  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  (hould  remove 
to  Italy.  In  Germany  I  durft,  from  my  earlielt  youth, 
exprefs  my  thoughts  with  freedom ;  were  I  to  do  the  fame 
in  Italy,  I  iliould  incur,  if  not  danger,  at  leaf!  reproof, 
and  very  foon  be  looked  upon  with  a  very  fufpicious  eye.” 
This  obfervation  was  perfectly  correbl;  for  the  Coperni- 
ean  fyftem,  which  he  warmly  efpoufed,  found  powerful 
opponents  in  Italy,  for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  it 
I’eemed  to  contradid  the  Bible,  where  the  fun,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Copernicus  never  quits  his  allotted  place  in 
the  univerfe,  is  exprefsly  commanded  to  Hand  Hill,  which 
he  could  not  have  done,  had  he  not  previoully  moved. 
At  this  time  too  Kepler  witnelfed  the  commencement  of 
thofe  perfections  of  his  great  contemporary,  Galileo,  be- 
caufe  he  had  explained  and  ftrengthened  that  lyftem, 
though  it  was  then  impoffible  to  forefee  that  they  would 
terminate  in  the  political  annihilation  of  the  unfortunate 
philofopher. 

Kepler  had  afliduoufly  applied  himfelf  to  the  lludy  of 
divinity,  both  at  fchool  and  at  the  academy.  At  a  later 
period  he  bellowed  lefs  time  on  theological  fpeculations, 
though  he  never  relinquilhed  them  entirely.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  vehement  dlfputes  of  the  divines  of  thofe 
days,  but  had  the  courage  to  follow  his  own  convidicns 
in  things  that  feemed  to  him  to  run  counter  to  reafon, 
even  though,  by  fo  doing,  he  was  fure  to  incur  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  different  lefts.  Kepler’s  religion  was  the 
religion  of  the  heart ;  a  living  knowledge  of  its  truths 
condufted  him,  and  alleviated  the  preffure  of  his  fevere 
lot.  His  faith  was  proof  againft  every  fliock  ;  Iris  whole 
life  was  an  uninterrupted  intercourfe  with  God,  whole 
glory  beamed  forth  upon  him  from  every  liar  which  the 
telefcope  prefented  to  his  view  in  the  immenlity  of  lpace. 
To  the  protellant  faith  he  was  lincerely  attached  ;  and 
for  this  reafon  he  complained  bitterly,  during  his  refi- 
dence  at  Gratz,  of  the  expulfion  of  the  Lutheran  divines, 
(whom  however  he  was  foon  obliged  to  follow,)  and  that 
he  had  no  opportunity  for  edification  in  the  protellant 
manner.  Though  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in 
catholic  countries,  where  the  molt  violent  antipathy  to 
the  proteftants  then  prevailed,  yet,  if  we  except  his  flight 
to  Hungary,  and  the  fealing  up  of  his  library  at  Lintz, 
he  feems  to  have  fuffered  nothing  on  that  account.  He 
was  probably  protefted  by  his  connexion  with  the  court; 
perhaps  too  his  mildnefs  and  prudence  difarmed  thofe 
whofe  holtility  was  roufed  by  his  protellant  brethren. 

His  whole  foul  was  deeply  imbued  with  fcience.  To 
fcience  he  devoted  all  his  energies;  lhe  was  his  confidante, 
his  comforter  in  all  his  forrows  ;  he  was  her  guardian,  her 
faithful  proteftor,  her  indefatigable  friend  ;  fo  that  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  he  owed  the  greateft  obliga¬ 
tions  to  fcience,  or  fcience  to  him.  A  new  difcovery  in 
the  Harry  firmament,  a  truth  explored  with  infinite  labour, 
penetrated  him  with  fuch  joy  as  made  him  forget  all  ter- 
reftrial  things.  Concerning  his  Harmony  of  the  World,  he 
writes  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  would  not  exchange 
the  honour  of  being  the  author  of  that  work  for  the  whole 
aleftorate  of  Saxony  with  all  its  rich  lilver-mines. 

The  lciences  which  he  particularly  cultivated  were  af- 
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tronomy,  mathematics,  and  natural  p'hilofophy.  Thefe 
three  fillers  are  indebted  to  him  for  fome  of  their  greateft 
improvements.  It  is  impoffible  to  render  them  any  fer- 
vice  without  the  aid  of  accurate  and  continued  oblerva- 
tions  ;  in  regard  to  which  Kepler  had  to  Hruggle  with 
various  obftacles.  He  was  not  only  by  nature  near- lighted, 
but  alio  deftitute  of  good  inftruments.  His  circumltanceS 
forbade  him  to  purchafe  fuch  as  he  wanted  ;  and  Tycho’s 
excellent  inftruments  he  was  neither  permitted  to  ufe  as 
he  wi filed  during  the  life-time  of  the  proprietor,  by  whom 
he  was  employed  rather  in  calculations  than  observations, 
and  of  whofe  referve  he  had  reafon  to  complain,  nor,  as 
we  have  feen,  after  the  death  of  that  philofopher.  The 
firlt  folar  fpot,  which  he  took,  though  erroneoully,  for  Mer¬ 
cury,  he  difeovered  under  a  (lied  ;  and,  to  determine  the 
diameter  of  the  fun,  he  crept  into  deep  cellars.  This 
deficiency  in  external  refources  was,  however,  abundantly 
compenfated  by  his  attention,  his  patience,  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  acutenefs,  his  care  and  accuracy  in  repeating  his 
obfervations,  and  the  admirable  talent  of  correftiy  com¬ 
bining  each  new  difcovery  with  former  acquifitions,  which 
he  poffeffed  in  a  high  degree.  In  fuch  a  Hate  of  things 
he  could  fcarcely  be  expected  to  fteer  clear  of  occafional 
mifconceptions  ;  and  the  fuccefs  which  had  fo  often 
crowned  his  penetration  made  him  fometimes  too  confident ; 
fo  that,  where  there  were  chafms  in  his  knowledge,  he 
had  recourfe  to  conjectures,  a  proceeding  which  of  itlelf 
could  not  be  cenfured,  had  he  not  in  fome  cafes  adopted 
thefe  conjectures  as  certainties,  and  deduced  from  them 
confequences  which  experience  could  not  poffibly  difeo- 
ver  in  the  vaft  empire  of  nature.  The  cauies  of  this  felf- 
delufion  were  Kepler’s  lively  imagination,  a  certain  pro- 
penlity  to  the  marvellous  which  appears  in  his  works, 
and  a  tincture  of  myfticifm  that  pervaded  his  foul.  Hence 
his  love  of  aftrology,  from  which  fome  of  the  moderns 
have,  without  fufficient  reafon,  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
him  ;  though  in  his  age  no  man  could  acquire  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  good  mathematician  unlefs  he  underftood  that 
empty  fcience.  So  much  is  certain,  and  indeed  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  it  in  all  his  letters,  that,  not  only  at  the  birth  of  all 
his  children,  but  on  other  important  occafions,  he  ob- 
ferved  the  pofitions  of  the  planets,  and  endeavoured  from 
their  afpefts  to  dive  into  the  fecrets  of  futurity.  Though 
he  wholly  rejefted  many  fuperftitious  notions  of  other  af- 
trologers,  Hill  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  going 
too  far  to  deny  any  value  to  the  fcience ;  and  he  therefore 
zealoufly  undertook  its  defence  againft  Fefelius. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  Kepler’s 
works,  it  may  fuffice  to  oblerve  generally,  that'  fome 
of  them  are  on  aftronomical,  others  on  mathematical, 
phylical,  and  chronological,  fubjefts.  Part  of  them  con- 
flits  of  Aftronomical  Ephemerides,  which  he  publilhed  at 
Lintz,  and  afterwards  at  Sagan.  By  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  are  written  in  a  didactic  ftyle,  and  very  few  of  the 
fmaller  pieces  are  polemical.  The  firft  production  of  his 
genius  by  which  he  made  himfelf  known  was  a  Kalendar , 
which  he  publilhed  at  Gratz,  as  it  appears,  in  1594.  His 
fagacity  and  induftry  were  far  more  brilliantly  difplayed 
in  his  Prodromus  Dijfertationvm  Cofnographicarum,  which 
fucceeded  his  Kalendar  in  1596,  and  gained  him  the  no¬ 
tice  of  men  of  fcience.  His  moft  important  works  in- 
conteftibly  were  his  book  on  the  New  Stars;  on  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  Mars  ;  on  the  Figure  of  Snow,  Strena,  feu  de  nive. 
fexangula  ;  his  treatife  on  Dioptrics  ;  that  on  the  year  of 
our  Saviour’s  Nativity  ;  his  Epitome  of  the  Copernican 
Aftronomy.  His  induftry  and  accuracy  are  particularly 
confpicuous  in  his  aftronomical  tables,  which,  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  he  entitled  the  Rudolphinc  Tables,  and  upon 
which  he  was  engaged  for  a  great  number  of  years  ;  but 
in  originality  of  ideas  all  his  other  performances  are 
furpafted  by  his  Harmony  of  the  Univerj'e ,  which  he  was 
himfelf  accuftomed  to  conlider  as  his  mafter-piece.  After 
his  death  appeared  his  Dream,  ( Somnium ,)  the  principal 
fubjeft  of  which  is  the  relation  of  the  moon  to  the  earth. 
This  great  man  left  a  conflderable  number  of .  manu- 
1  i'crigfs 
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Scripts  befides.  Han  fell  of  Leipzig,  into  whofe  bands 
they  fell,  announced  in  1714,  a  complete  collection  of 
Kepler’s  works  in  twenty-two  volumes,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  comprehend  thefe  manuferipts;  but,  for  want 
of  fufficient  fupport,  this  projeCt  was  never  executed. 
The  public  is,  however,  indebted  to  him  for  the  corre- 
fpondence  between  Kepler  and  the  moll  eminent  Scholars 
of  his, time,  which  is  of  the  higheft  importance  for  the 
hiftory  of  his  life.  This  collection  of  letters,  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  which  was  encouraged  by  the  imperial  court, 
appeared  elegantly  printed  in  1718  under  the  title  of, 
EpiJloLz  ad  Joannem  Keplerum  Mathematician.  Ctefareutn  fcr'tp- 
ta ,  infertis  ad  eafdem  refponjiojiibus  Keblerianis,  quot  quo  hade- 
tius  reperiri  potuerunt.  Kepler’s  manuferipts  were  after¬ 
wards  pledged  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn  by  Hanfch,  w  ho 
died  in  1749  at  Vienna  in  neCeffitous  circumltances,  and 
at  length  purcliafed  by  the  Ruffian  government  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  Petersburg,  where  Euler  and  fome  others  were 
commiffioned  to  examine  them,  and  feleCl  fuch  as  they 
deemed  mod:  worthy  for  publication. 

Kepler  was  not  Satisfied  with  obferving  the  changes  of 
the  earth  and  the  other  planets ;  he  was  anxious  to  discover 
the  primary  caufe  of  thefe  changes;  and  therefore  aifumed 
that  all  the  itars,  the  fixed  (tars  as  well  as  the  planets,  had  a 
foul, and  that  they  were  furnifhed  with  amultitudeof  nerves 
and  fibres,  which  fet  this  foul  in  motion  for  the  purpofe 
of  effecting  all  thefe  changes.  For  this  conjecture  he  has 
been  feverely  cenfured  by  fome,  efpecially  by  Schookius,  a 
Dutch  writer;  and  yet  it  is  probable,  that  by  the  foul  he 
did  not  intend  to  denote  a  Spiritual  effence,  but  rather  a 
primary  phyfical  principle,  bearing  fome  analogy  to  the 
vital  principle  discovered  by  Defcartes  in  animals,  and 
carefully  diftinguifhed  by  him  from  the  foul,  or  to  Gal-- 
fendi’s  foul  of  brutes.  Kepler  had  a  particular  pallion 
for  finding  analogies  and  harmonies  in  nature,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts ;  and  to  this 
dil'pofition  w'e  owe  fuch  valuable  difeoveries  as  are  more 
than  fufficient  to  excufe  his  conceits.  Three  things,  he 
tells  us,  he  anxioufly  fought  to  find  the  reafon  of  from 
his  early  youth  :  Why  the  planets  were  fix  in  number  ? 
Why  the  dimenfions  of  their  orbits  were  fuch  as  Coper¬ 
nicus  had  deferibed  from  observations  ?  and,  What  was 
the  analogy  or  law  of  their  revolutions?  He  fought  for 
the  reafons  of  the  firft  tw'o  of  thefe  in  the  properties  of 
numhers  and  plane  figures,  without  fuccefs.  But  at  length 
refieCf  ing,  that,  while  the  plane  regular  figures  may  be  infi¬ 
nite  in  number,  the  ordinate  and  regular  Solids  are  five  only, 
as  Euclid  had  long  ago  demonllrated  ;  he  imagined  that  cer¬ 
tain  mylteries  in  nature  might  correfpond  with  this  remark¬ 
able  limitation  inherent  in  the  effences  of  things ;  the  rather 
ashefound  thePythagofeans  had  made  great  uSe  of  thofe  five 
regular  Solids  in  their  philefophy.  He  therefore  endeavoured 
to  find  fome  relation  between  the  dimenfions  of  thofe  folids 
and  the  intervals  of  the  planetary  Spheres;  and,  imagining 
that  a  cube  inferibed  in  the  fphe;_  of  Saturn  would  touch 
by  its  fix  planes  the  Sphere  of  Jupiter,  and  that  the  other 
four  regular  folids  in  like  manner  fitted  the  intervals  that 
are  betwixt  the  Spheres  of  the  other  planets,  he  became  per¬ 
suaded  that  this  was  the  true  reafon  why  the  primary  planets 
were  precifely  fix  in  number,  and  that  the  Author  of  the 
world  had  determined  their  difiances  from  the  fun,  the 
jtentre  of  the  fyftem,  from  a  regard  to  this  analogy.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  poflelled,  as  he  thought,  of  the  grand  Secret  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  being  mightily  pleafed  with  his 
difeovery,  he  published  it  in  1 596,  under  the  title  of  Myjle- 
rium  Cofmographicum  ;  and  his  partiality  for  this  book  is 
eafily  accounted  for  by  his  predileCfion  for  that  hypo- 
thefis. 

In  phyfics  Kepler  did  not,  like  the  moderns,  confider 
heat  as  a  peculiar  and  extremely  Subtle  lubftance,  which 
eafily  penetrates  bodies  and  is  communicable  by  one  to 
another,  but  as  a  mere  quality.  He  was  the  firlt  that  ob¬ 
served  the  hexagonal  cryffallization  of  the  flakes  of  Snow  ; 
and  in  a  diftinCt  work  called  the  attention  of  natural  phi¬ 
losophers  to  the  Subject.  He  was  one  of  the  firlt  that  af- 
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cribed  the  motion  of  the  fea,  termed  ebb  and  flood,  to 
the  preflure  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth,  (which  Stevin 
maintained  before  him  ;)  and  very  juftly  remarked,  that 
the  attraction  of  the  moon  would  draw  the  whole  ocean 
to  that  luminary,  were  it  not  prevented  by  the  attraction 
of  the  earth.  It  were  to  be  wifiied  that  he  had  entered 
in  fome  of  his  works  into  a  more  extenfive  and  minute 
investigation  of  this  important  fubjeCh  He  made  many 
observations  on  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  in  wa¬ 
ter  and  glafs,  and  fought  to  determine  with  precision  the 
angle  of  this  refraCtion.  This  led  him  Still  farther,  and 
he  affiduoufly  Strove  to  find  the  aftronomical  refraction 
for  every  degree  of  latitude,  one  of  the  molt  difficult  talks 
that  the  human  underftanding  ever  impofed  on  itfelf.  If  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  labours  paved  the  way  for  fu¬ 
ture  difeoveries;  yet  he  committed  one  great  error,  in  a f- 
ligning  to  the  air  an  equal  degree  of  denfity  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  limits  of  the  atmofphere,  though  barometrical  and 
other  observations  demonstrate  that  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmofphere  the  air  is  more  rare  than  in  the  lower,  where 
it  is  rendered  denfer  by  the  Superincumbent  weight.  As 
the  dimenfions  of  the  angle  of  the  refraction  of  light  de¬ 
pend  on  the  denfity  of  the  matter  in  which  it  is  refraCt- 
ed,  Kepler’s  inquiries  could  not  lead  to  any  Satisfactory 
refults. 

His  obfervations  on  the  eye  and  the  function  of  fight, 
furpafs  in  accuracy  thofe  of  all  his  predecelfors.  Before 
his  time  it  was  the  received  opinion,  that  from  each  point 
of  a  luminous  body,  only  one  Single  ray  reached  the  eye. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  truly  afierted,  that  from  every  point 
of  the  vifible  objeCt,  after  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light, 
pencils  of  rays  reach  the  eye  ;  and  that  an  objeCt  cannot 
be  distinctly  Seen  unlefs  each  of  thefe  pencils  of  rays,  af¬ 
ter  its  refraClion  in  the  cryftalline  humour,  is  again  united 
in  a  point  on  the  retina,  upon  which  the  figure  of  the  ob- 
jeCt  is  accordingly  painted.  From  thefe  preliminaries  he 
deduced  the  real  caufe  why  far-iighted  perfons  cannot  fee 
objects  diftinCtly  at  a  certain  difiance  without  concave 
glafles,  and  near-lighted  perfons  without  fuch  as  are  con¬ 
vex.  He  made  many  other  difeoveries  of  this  kind  ;  fo 
that  he  not  only  very  much  improved  and  extended  the 
knowledge  of  optics,  but  was  the  founder  of  an  entirely 
new  Science,  that  of  dioptrics,  which  Since  his  inquiries 
has  been  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  mathematics.  He 
was  likewife  the  inventor  of  the  aftronomical  telefcope, 
though  he  did  not  himfelf  carry  his  theory  into  execution. 
Under  his  directions,  his  contemporary,  father  Scheiner, 
constructed  one  of  thefe  instruments,  and  found  it  ex¬ 
tremely  Serviceable  in  his  obfervation  of  the  folar  Spots. 

Highly  as  thefe  difeoveries  and  improvements  may  be 
calculated  to  tranfmit  Kepler’s  name  to  the  remotelt  pos¬ 
terity,  his  principal  merits  confifted  in  the  fervices  which 
he  rendered  to  Astronomy.  See  that  article,  vol.  ii. 
p.  337,  42+.  By  him  the  Copernican  fyftem  was  fo  firmly 
established,  that  its  victory  over  the  Syftems  of  Ptolemy 
and  Tycho  Brahe  was  no  longer  doubtful ;  and,  fince 
he  communicated  his  ideas  to  the  world,  no  objection  of 
any  weight  has  been  alleged  againft  it.  It  is  a  pleafing 
ipeCtacle  to  ob Serve  how  all  that  is  good  and  true  univer¬ 
sally  gains  ground  at  laft  among  mankind  ;  for,  though 
none  of  the  above-mentioned  three  fyltems  can  be  proved 
to  complete  demonstration,  and  we  are  as  yet  permitted 
to  enjoy  but  a  glimpfe  of  the  great  plan  of  the  univerfe; 
yet  among  conjectures  fome  are  more  diftinguilhed  by 
truth  and  by  their  coincidence  with  the  general  mafs  of 
what  we  know  than  others.  In  Kepler’s  time  people 
univerfally  believed,  with  Ptolemy  of  old,  that  the  earth 
was  a  fixed  Star,  round  which  the  fun  and  all  the  other 
planets  revolved  ;  and,  if  Copernicus  declared  the  fun 
to  be  a  fixed  Star,  and  allotted  to  the  earth  a  place  among 
the  planets,  this  arrangement  was  considered  as  little 
more  than  the  Sport  of  a  genius  to  which  the  praife  of  Sa¬ 
gacity  could  not  be  denied.  But,  when  Galileo  ferioufly 
endeavoured  to  give  general  currency  to  the  notions  of 
Copernicus,  not  only  the  church,  which  took  under  her 

proteCtioa. 
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protection  tlie  fyftem  of  Ptolemy  with  a  7.eal  with  which 
the  had  before  been  feen  to  efpoufe  the  caul'e  ot  religion 
alone,  but  a  hod:  of  other  opponents  arofe  again  ft  them ; 
for  the  idea  of  relinquithing  the  old  opinion  was  (till  too 
revolting;  and  attacks  upon  the  new  fyftem,  yet  deficient 
in  the- means  of  defence,  were  the  lefs  difficult,  as  they 
feemed  to  be  encouraged  by  the  Scriptures  themfelves. 

Kepler  had  been  front  his  earlieft  years  a  partifan  of 
the  Copernican  fyftem,  and  fuch  he  continued  at  the  time 
of  his  mod  intimate  connection  with  Tycho,  though  the 
latter  was  the  author  of  a  new  fyftem,  defigned  to  recon¬ 
cile  Ptolemy’s  with  that  of  Copernicus.  True  as  it  is 
that  the  latter,  attacked  oti  every  fide,  would  have 
■been  unable  to  maintain  its  ground  without  Kepler, 
and  would  at  molt  'have  flione  a  mere  hiftorical  datum  ; 
Hill  he  never  undertook  its  formal  vindication  ;  blit  the 
three  celebrated  laws  which  he  difcovered,  and  which  are 
known  by  his  name,  eftablilhed  it  on  a  bafis  that  is  not  to 
be  lhaken.  Kepler’s  three  laws  are  as  follow  :  i.  That 
the  planets  do  not  revolve  in  circular  but  in  elliptical  or¬ 
bits  round  the  fun,  which  is  their  common  centre,  a.  The 
times  which  a  planet  requires  to  perform  part  of  its  el¬ 
liptical  revolution,  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other 
as  the  fpaces  of  the  elliptical  furface  between  the  arc  al¬ 
ready  palled,  and  the  fun  as  the  focus.  3.  The  fquares 
of  "the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  always  in  the 
lame  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  diltances  from 
the  fun,  This  laft  he  difcovered  loine  years  later  than 
the  two  others. 

Thoufands  of  times  fince  the  difcovery  of  thefe  three 
laws,  the  moft  fplendid  monuments  of  Kepler’s  exalted 
and  penetrating  genius,  have  they  been  employed  in  af- 
tronomy,  and  as  often  have  they  produced  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  refults,  and  been  fo  completely  verified,  that 
without  them  the  empire  of  aftrpnomy,  the  queen  of  the 
phyfical  fciences,  would  never  have  acquired  its  prefent 
extent.  Now  Kepler’s  laws  prefuppofe  the  Copernican  fyf¬ 
tem,  and  are  founded  upon  it;  if  therefore  they  have  been 
univerfially  found  to  hold  good,  it  mull  be  impolfibleto  raife 
any  doubts  concerning  that  fyftem.  With  the  other  fyf- 
tems  of  the  univerfe  they  are  totally  incompatible.  We 
are  therefore  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  relinquilhing  the 
fyftem  on  their  account,  or  of  abandoning  them  for  the 
fake  of  the  fyftem. 

Thus  was  the  earth  reduced,  through  Kepler’s  inqui¬ 
ries,  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  planet ;  and  it  was  no  longer 
difficult  to  explain  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  its  phenomena  which  were  before  incomprehenfi- 
ble.  The  next  queftion  to  be  refolved  was,  by  what  power 
the  planets  were  kept  in  the  elliptical  orbits  in  which  they 
revolved  round  the  fun  ?  This  queftion  alfo  Kepler  has 
anfwered  with  fagacity,  and  for  the  greatelt  part  with  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  laws  of  motion  had  juft  been  difcovered  and 
afcertained  by  the  celebrated  Galileo.  From  thefe  it  re- 
fulted,  that  gravity  is  common  to  all  bodies  upon  the 
earth,  as  they  have  all  a  tendency  to  the  earth’s  centre, 
and  follow  this  tendency  unlefs  retrained  by  fome  exter¬ 
nal  power.  Galileo’s  difcovery  relative  to  the  earth  was 
firft  applied  by  Kepler  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  gra¬ 
vity,  as  he  very  juitly  alTerted,  that  prevents  the  removal 
of  the  planets  to  a  greater  di fiance  from  the  fun  than  the 
laws  of  nature  require;  it  is  the  attraction  of  the  fun 
which  produces  in  the  planets  that  tendency  to  unite  with 
him  which  we  denominate  gravity,  as  the  gravity  of  bo¬ 
dies  on  the  earth  is  occalioned  by  the  attraction  of  the 
latter.  The  reafon  why  the  planets  do  not  remove  to  a 
greater  diftarice  from  the  fun  is  hence  perfectly  evident; 
and  we  have  at  the  prefent  day  no  ftronger  reafon  to  give 
for  it  than  Kepler’s,  neither  have  we  occafion  for  any. 
But  whence  comes  it  that  the  planets  do  not  approach 
nearer  to  the  fun  than  the  law  of  nature  decrees,  and  are 
not  at  length  abforbed  by  that  luminary?  The  folution 
of  this  queftion  led  Kepler  into  contradiction  of  himfelf, 
and  errors  into  which  he  would  not  have  fallen,  had  he 
been  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  centrifugal  force. 
Vox..  XI.  No.  7.86, 
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which  alone  is  the  caufe  of  that  phenomenon.  He  af- 
ftimed  that  the  planets  have  twoXides,  the  one  with  gra¬ 
vity,  the  other  without  if.  When  the  former,  which  lie 
terms  the  friendly  fide  of  them  is  turned  towards  the  fun, 
they  are  attracted  by  that  luminary;  but  when  the  latter, 
or  the  hojfile  fide  as  he  calls  it,  is  in  the  fame  direction, 
they  are  repelled  by  the  fun  with  the  lame  force  as  they 
were  before  attracted  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  they 
always  continue  at  the  lame  diltance  from  him. 

Kepler  claimed  the  honour  of  the  firft  difcovery  of  the 
folar  lpots.  The  truth  is,  that  they  were  difcovered  by 
feveral  perlbns  at  the  fame  time  with  him  ;  but  he  had  fo 
far  the  priority,  that  he  firft  obferved  them  without  a  te- 
lefcope,  in  the  fun’s  rays  received  into  a  darkened  room. 
This  was  in  May  1607.  On  this  occafion  he  fell  into  an 
error,  which  he  loon  afterwards  perceived,  in  taking  thefe 
fpots  for  the  planet  Mercury  palling  over  the  fun.  He 
took  great  pains  to  find  out  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the 
moon,  which  with  Galileo  he  confidered  to  be  inhabited. 
Copernicus  and  Tycho  had  before  him  bellowed  attention 
upon  this  invelligation  ;  but  the  calculation’s  ot  thefe 
three  altronomers  are  deficient  in  that  fubtilty  which  is 
requifite  for  afcertaining  with  precilion  the  moon’s  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  earth,  for  which  purpole  her  parallax  is 
employed.  Belides  the  above,  he  made  a  great  number 
of  oblervations  which  later  altronomers  have  taken  with 
advantage  for  the  ground-work  of  their  inquiries. 
Among  thefe,  we  lliall  merely  notice  his  oblervations  oh. 
the  comet  which  appeared  in  1618.  Fie  followed  that 
meteor  with  anxious  folicitude,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
the  part  of  his  orbit  lying  between  the  earth  and  the 
fun  might  be  considered  as  a  right  line. 

The  greateft  geniules  of  the  age  efteemed  Kepler  ;  and 
with  lome  of  them  he  was  upon  terms  of  f  riend  (hip. 
Gafiendi  owed  much  to  the  ftudy  of  his  works,  and  oil 
the  phyfical  part  of  his  fyftem  they  had  the  moft  ddcifive 
influence.  Des  Cartes  alio  was  a  great  admirer  of  Kep¬ 
ler  ;  he  himfelf  acknowledges  that  in  dioptrics  he  took 
him  for  his  mailer;  but  his  phyfical  and  mathematical 
writings  lufficiently  attell  that  Kepler’s  fervices  to  him 
were  not  confined  to  the  fcience  of  dioptrics,  and  that  in 
other  departments  of  human  knowledge  he  had  been 
guided  by  Kepler’s  ideas  which  he  more  or  lefs  interwove 
with  his  own.  But  perhaps  it  is  the  higheft  praife  that 
can  be  bellowed  on  Kepler  to  affert,  that  our  immortal 
Newton  would  not  have  made  his  aftonilhing  difcoveries, 
had  not  the  German  aftronomer  preceded  and  cleared  the 
way  for  him.  Human  life  is  too  Ihort  for  the  application 
of  difcovered  truths  to  individual  cafes ;  and  chance,  which 
caufed  the  one  to  be  born  at  an  earlier,  the  other  at  a 
later,  period;  which  compelled  the  one  to  create,  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  other  to  avail  himfelf  of  what  had  been  thus 
created;  ought  not  to  decide  our  judgment.  Far  be  it 
from  11s  to  detract  in  the  flighted  degree  from  the  admi¬ 
ration  paid  to  Newton  ;  but  juftice  demands  the  remark 
that  our  countryman  raifed  his  fuperftruflure  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  the  German,  and  that  Newton’s  glory 
reflefls  luftre  upon  Kepler. 

KEP'LERS,  a  village  of  United  America,  in  Eerks 
county,  Pennfylvania,  on  the  north  branch  of  Schuylkill 
river  :  twenty-one  miles  north-north-weft  of  Reading,  and 
thirty- two  weft  of  Bethlehem. 

KE'POUH-DAG'HI,  a  mountain  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  government  of  Sivas  :  fixty  miles  eall  of  Sivas. 

KEP'PEL  (Auguftus),  a  celebrated  Englilh  admiral, 
the  lecond  fon  of  William  earl  of  Albemarle,  was  born 
April  2,  1725.  He  entered  the  fea-fervice  while  he  was 
young,  accompanied  commodore  Anfon  round  the  world, 
and,  by  the  zeal  which  he  manifefted  in  his  profelfion,  was 
raifed  to  the  firft  honours  which  it  had  to  bellow.  The 
moft  important  occurrence  in  his  life  took  place  in  1778, 
when  he  had  the  command  of  the  channel-fleet,  to  which  - 
he  had  been  appointed  at  the  perfonal  and  urgent  felicita¬ 
tion  of  the  king.  The  particulars  of  the  a.ftion  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  the  trials  that  eafued,  have  been  al- 
8  L  ready 
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ready  given  under  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  74 8,  9. 
The  acquittal  of  Keppel  was  celebrated  with  the  molt 
magnificent  illuminations,  and  other  marks  of  rejoicing, 
ever  known  at  that  time  in  this  country;  and  the  houfes 
of  lord  Sandwich,  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  fir  Hugh 
Pallifer,  were  with  difficulty  faved  from  deftruclion,  the 
windows  and  much  of  the  furniture  being  demolilhed  by 
the  fury  of  the  populace.  In  1782,  admiral  Keppel  was 
railed  to  a  peerage,  with  the  titles  of  Vifcount  Keppel, 
baron  Elden  :  he  was  afterwards,  at  two  different  periods, 
appointed  firll  lord  of  the  admiralty.  He  died  Oftober  3, 
1786,  unmarried  ;  and  of  courfe  his  titles  became  extinfl. 
He  was  a  thorough  feaman,  and  a  man  of  great  integrity 
and  humanity.  Gent.  Mag. 

KEP'PEL’s  BAY,  a  bay  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  north-eaft:  coalt  of  New  Holland.  Lat.  23.  28.  S.  Ion. 
150.  35.  E. 

KEP'PEL’s  ISLAND,  or  Traitor  Island,  an  ifland 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  15.  53.  S.  Ion.  172.  33.  to 
175.  13.  W. 

KEP'PEL’s  ISLAND,  a  final  1  ifland  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  moll  wefterly  of  the  Falkland  Hands,  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  Lat.51.24.  S.  Ion.  60.1 5.  W. 

KEP'PEL’s  ISLAND,  one  of  thole  called  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte's  [[lands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  10.  15.  S. 
Rm.  194.  56.  VV. 

KEP'PEL’s  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  iflands  near  the 
riorth-eaft  coalt  of  New  Holland,  difeovered  by  captain 
Cook  in  the  year  1770.  Near  thefe  iflands,  as  the  fliip  lay 
at  anchor,  Mr.  Banks  tried  to  fifh  from  the  cabin-win¬ 
dows  with  hook  anil  line  :  the  water  was  too  {hallow  for 
fifh;  but  the  ground  wasalmoft  covered  with  crabs,  which 
readily  took  the  bait,  and  fometimes  held  it  fo  fait  in  their 
flaws,  that  they  did  not  quit  their  hold  till  they  were  con¬ 
siderably  above  water.  Thefe  crabs  were  of  two  forts, 
and  both  of  them  fuch  as  had  not  been  feen  before;  one 
of  them  was  adorned  with  the  finelt  blue  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined,  in  every  refpedt  equal  to  the  ultrama’rine,  with 
which  all  his  claws,  and  every  joint,  were  deeply  tinged  ; 
the  under  part  of  it  was  white,  and  fo  exquifitely  polilhed, 
that  in  colour  and  brightnefs  it  exactly  refembled  the 
white  of  old  china  ;  the  other  was  alfo  marked  with  the 
ultramarine  upon  his  joints  and  his  toes,  but  fomewhat 
more  fparingly,  and  his  back  was  marked  with  three  brown 
fpots,  which  had  a  Angular  appearance.  Lat.  25.  8.  S.  Ion. 
209.  1 1 .  W. 

KEP'PRITZBACII,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs 
into  the  Elbe  near  Meilfcn. 

KEP'SE,  a  town  of  Syria,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  north  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oron- 
tes,  about  a  mile  from  the  fea  ;  and,  remarkable  as  it  is  the 
fpot  where  the  ancient  Seleucia  Pieriae  flood,  a  place  of  a 
moft  extraordinary  fituation,  of  great  natural  Ifrength,  and 
■well  fortified  by  art.  Seleucus,  the  firfi  king  of  Syria, 
built  it  foon  after  he  had  vanquilhed  Antigonus,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  not  fettled  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  probably 
fortified  this  city  with  a  political  view,  to  have  it  as  a 
place  for  the  lalt  relort  in  cafe  Antioch  fliould  be  taken. 
Seleucia  was  fituated  on  a  rocky  foil,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  mountain  very  near  to  the  fouth-weft:  corner. 

KEP'TA,  a  town  of  Bootan:  twenty-four  miles  fouth 
of  Taffafudon. 

KER,  a  mountain  of  Algiers :  three  miles  weft  of 
Arzew'. 

KERA'MIANS,  [.  An  heretical  fe£t  of  Mahometans, 
the  followers  of  Mohammed  Ebn  Keram  ;  called  alfo  Mo- 
jaflemians,  or  Corporealifts  ;  who  not  only  admitted  a  re- 
femblance  between.  God  and  created  beings,  but  declared 
God  to  be  corporeal.  They  were  led  to  this  notion  l>y 
the  literal  acceptation  of  thole  palfages  in  the  Koran  which 
figuratively  attribute  corporeal  aftions  to  God,  and  of  the 
words  of  Mahomet,  when  he  {aid,  that  God  created  man 
in  his  omnimage,  and  that  himfelf  had  felt  the  fingers  of  God, 
which  he  laid  on  his  back,  to  be  cold. 

KERA'MO,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia : 
twenty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Milets. 
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KERA'NA,/!  A  long  fort  of  trumpet,  fomewhat  in! 
form  ofia  fpeaking-trumpet,  ufed  by  the  Perfians.  To  the 
found  of  this  they  add  a  eonfufed  -number  of  hautboys, 
timbrels,  drums,  and  other  inftruments,  every  evening  at 
fun-fet,  and  two  hours  after  midnight. 

KERA'TI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania : 
twemy-fix  miles  north-weft  of  Beifliehri. 

KERA'TI  A,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Livadia: 
twenty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Athens. 

KERAU'N,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore :  fifteen 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Gujurat. 

KERB,  or  Kirb,  properly  Cure,  /.  A  defence  round 
a  well ;  a  row  of  {tones  at  the  edge  of  a  foot-path.  Part 
of  the  regulator  of  a  pocket-watch.  See  Horolocy,  vol. 
x.  p.  306. 

KERB-STONE,  f.  A  {tone  furrounding  the  mouth 
of  a  well,  or  dividing  the  foot-path  from  the  carriage¬ 
way. 

KER'BEH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia:  for¬ 
ty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  Ifmid. 

KER'BELA.  See  Meschid  Hosain. 

KERBOO'ZA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  :  thir¬ 
ty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Attock. 

KER'CAL,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Fez,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean  :  forty-five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Tetuan. 

KERCH,  a  fortrefs  of  Rufiia,  in  the  province  of  Tau- 
ris,  on  the  channel  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azoph.  This  town  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks 
from  Miletus,  and  afterwards  fubdued  by  the  kings  of 
Bofphorus.  In  the  year  of  Rome  689,  it  was  taken  by 
Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  who  was  loon  after,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  rebellion  of  his  fon  Pharnaces,  befieged 
in  the  caftle,  and  put  to  death  at  his  own  requeft  by  an 
officer  of  the  Gauls,  who  had  forced  the  walls  :  100  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Perekop.  Lat.  45.  16.  N.  Ion.  36.  14.  E. 

KER'CHA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chu- 
fiftan  :  thirty  miles  north-weft  of  Suiter. 

KER'CHIEF,  f.  \_couv  rechef,  Fr.  from  couvre,  to  cover, 
and  chef  the  head  ;  and  hence  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  the 
face  or  hands.]  A  head-drefs  of  a  woman. — A  plain  ker¬ 
chief,  fir  John  ;  my  brows  become  nothing  elfe.  Shahefp. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

The  proudeft  kerchief  of  the-court  {hall  reft 

Well  fatisfied  of  what  they  love  the  belt.  Dryden. 

Any  loofe  cloth  ufed  in  drefs. — Every  man  had  a  large 
kerchief  folded  about  the  neck.  Hayward. 

KER'CHIEFED,  or  Kerchieft,  adj.  Dreffed  ;  hooded  : 

The  evening  comes 
Kerchieft  in  a  comely  cloud. 

While  raking  winds  are  piping  loud.  Milton. 

KERCK'RING  (Theodore),  a  famous  phyfician  of  the 
17th  century,  was  born  at  Amfterdam,  and  acquired  a 
great  reputation  by  his  difeoveries  and  his  works.  He 
found  out  the  fecret  of  loftening  amber  without  depriving 
it  of  its  tranfparency  ;  and  made  life  of  it  in  covering  the 
bodies  of  curious  infedts  in  order  to  preferve  them.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  died 
in  1693  at  Hamburgh,  where  he  had  fpent  the  greateft  part 
of  his  life  with  the  title  of  ref  dent  of  the  grand  duke  of  TuJ- 
cany.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Spicilegium  anatomi- 
cum.  2.  Anthropogenic  ichnographia.  There  is  alfo 
attributed  to  him  another  anatomical  work,  printed  in 
1671,  in  folio. 

KERCOLANG',  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
about  eighty  miles  in  circumference,  inhabited  by  Malays, 
Lat.  4.  28.  N.  Ion.  of  the  north  extremity  126.  30.  E. 

KER'DA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land  :  thirty-eight  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Wexio. 

KERDECAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Kerman  :  twenty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Sirgian. 

KERDISTAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Chufiftan  :  ninety  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  Sufter. 

KER'DIZ,  a  town  of  Candahar,  in  Cabuliftan  :  feventy 
miles  eaft  of  Ghizni,  and  fixty-five  fouth-weft  of  Cabul. 

KEREDE, 
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'  KERE'DE,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  Lat.  42.  14.  N. 
Ion.  j  19.  52-  E. 

KERED'GE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Sava. 

KEREET,  f.  One  of  the  two  feafons  into  which  the  year 
is  divided  by  the  Hindoos  ;  the  other  is  called  rubby. 

KER'ELO,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  on  the  Maros  : 
twenty  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Schefburg. 

KEREMPIBU'RUN,  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  Na- 
tolia,  on  a  neck  of  land  which  runs  into  the  Black  Sea  ; 
called  CapeCrempe  in  the  maps'.  Lat.  42.  45.  N.  Ion.  33. 10. E. 

KE'REN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
forty-five  miles  weft  of  KermanPna. 

KE'REN-HAP'PUCH,  [Heb.  the  child  of  beauty.] 
The  name  of  a  woman. 

KE'RES,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the  Da¬ 
nube  near  Cfongrad. 

KER  ES  BAN  '  J  A,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania:  forty-four 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Colofvar,  and  fifty-two  north- 
eaft  of  Temefvar.  Lat.  46.16.  N.  Ion.  22.35.  E. 

KERESOU'N,  a  town  of  Turkilh  Armenia, _  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the 
Black  Sea;  anciently  a  city  of  Pontus,  called  Cerafus,  or 
Csrafopontum.  From  this  place  Lucullus  is  faid  to  have 
brought  cherries  into  Europe  :  125  miles  weft-fouth-weft 
of  Erzerum,  and  feventy-five  fouth-weft  of  Trebifond. 

KERESTUR',  a  town  of  Hungary :  fix  miles  fouth  of 
Canifcha. 

KERESZTUR',  a  town  of  Tranfylvania:  thirty-fix 
miles  north  of  Schefburg,  and  fifty-four  north-eaft  of 
Colofvar. 

KE'RET,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the  Vol- 
chov  four  miles  north  of  Novgorod. 

KE'RET,  a  town  of  Ruilia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea  :  148  miles  fouth  of  Kola. 

KERETZ'KOI,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel,  on  the  coaft  of  the  White  Sea:  thirty-two 
miles  north  of  Archangel. 

KERF,/i  [ceoppan,  Sax.  to  cut.]  The  fawn-away  flit 
between  two  pieces  of  ftuff  is  called  a  kerf.  Moxori's  Meek. 
Exercifes. 

KER'GONG,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeifh  :  for¬ 
ty-five  miles  fouth  of  Indore. 

KERGUE'LEN’s  LAND,  Crouy,  or  Island  of  De¬ 
solation,  an  ifland  in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean,  dif- 
covered  by  Kerguelen,  a  Frenchman  ;  and  vifited,  in  the 
year  1779,  by  Capt.  Cook,  who  gave  it  the  latter  name, 
from  its  appearance.  None  but  amphibious  animals  w'ere 
difeovered,  and  few  vegetables.  This  land  occupies  about 
one  degree  and  a  quarter  of  latitude,  and  probably  about 
two  of  longitude.  Kerguelen  called  the  ifland  Croy,  or 
Crouy.  The  French  ditcoverers,  with  fome  reafon,  ima¬ 
gined  this  So  be  the  projefting  part  of  the  fouthern  con¬ 
tinent.  The  Englifh,  fays  Capt.  Cook,  have  fince  proved 
that  no  fuch  continent  exifts  ;  and  that  the  land  in  quef- 
tiouisan  iiland  of  no  great  extent;  which,  from  its  fteri- 
Inyi  T  fhould,  with  great  propriety,  call  the  Ifland  of  De¬ 
flation,  but  that  I  would  not  rob  M.  de  Kerguelen  of  the 
honour  of  its  bearing  its  name.  Mr.  Anderfon,  my  fur- 
geon,  communicated  to  me  the  following  obfervations  on 
its  natural  productions  :  “Perhaps  noplace  hitherto  difeo¬ 
vered  in  either  hemifphere,  under  the  fame  parallel  of  la¬ 
titude,  affords  fo  fcanty  a  field  for  the  naturalift  as  this 
barren  fpot.  The  verdure  which  appears  when  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  fhore  fhould  flatter  one  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  meeting  with  fome  herbage,  but  in  this  we  were 
much  deceived  ;  for  this  verdant  colour  is  produced  only 
by  one  fmall  plant,  not  much  unlike  fome  forts  of  faxi- 
frage,  which  grows  in  large  fpeading  tufts  to  a  confidera- 
ble  way  up  the  hills.  It  grows  on  a  kind  of  rotten  turf, 
which  dried,  in  cafes  of  neceftity,  might  ferve  for  fuel, 
and  is  the  only  thing  we  met  with  here  that  could  poffibly 
be  applied  to  this  ufe.  There  is  another  plant  growing 
plentifully  about  the  boggy  declivities  to  near  the  height 


of  two  feet,  and  not  much  unlike  a  frnall  cabbage  when 
it  has  fliot  into  feed.  Two  ether  plants  were  found  near 
the  brooks  and  boggy  places,  which  were  eaten  as  falad  ; 
the  one  refemblmg  garden  creffes,  and  very  fiery;  the 
other  very  mild  :  this  laft,  though  but  fmall,  is  in  itfelf  a 
curiofity  ;  having  not  only  male  and  female,  but  what  the 
botanifts  call  androgynous,  plants.  A  coarfe  grafs  grows 
in  fome  fpots  about  the  fides  of  the  harbour,  and  afmaller 
fort  which  is  rarer  ;  in  fhort,  the  whole  catalogue  of  plants 
does  not  exceed  eighteen,  including  fome  forts  of  mofs, 
and  a  beautiful  fpecies  of  lichen,  which  grows  upon  the 
rocks  higher  up  than  the  reft  of  the  vegetable  productions ; 
nor  is  there  even  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  ftmib  in  the 
whole  country.  The  animals  found  here  are  all  of  the 
marine  kind,  and  ufe  the  land  only  as  a  refting- place,  and 
for  breeding  ;  the  moft  confiderable  are  feals  ;  no  other 
quadruped  either  of  the  fea  or  land  kind  was  feen  ;  but  a 
great  number  of  birds,  viz.  ducks,  petrels,  albatrofifes, 
lhags,  gulls,  and  fea-fwallows.  The  hills  are  of  a  moderate 
height;  yet  many  of  their  tops  were  covered  with  fnow  at 
this  time,  though  anfvvering  to  our  June.  Rain  muft  be 
almoft  conftant  here,  not  only  from  the  marks  of  the  tor¬ 
rents,  but  from  the  difpofition  of  the  country  ;  which  even 
on  the  hills  is  an  entire  bog.  The  foundation  of  the  hills 
are  compofed  chiefly  of  a  dark-blue,  and  very  hard,  done, 
intermixed  with  fmall  particles  of  glimmer  or  quartz. 
Another  brownifh  brittle  ftone  forms  here  fome  confider¬ 
able  rocks ;  and  one  which  is  blacker,  and  found  in  de¬ 
tached  pieces,  inclofes  bits  of  coarfe  quartz.  A  red,  a- 
dull  yellow,  and  a  purplifh,  fand-ftone,  are  alfo  found  in 
fmall  pieces;  and  pretty  large  lumps  of  femi-tranfparent 
quartz,  difpofed  irregularly  in  polyhedral  pyramidal  cryf- 
tals  of  long  Ihining  fibres.  Some  fmall  pieces  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort  are  met  with  in  the  brocks,  made  round  by  at¬ 
trition,  but  none  hard  enough  to  refill:  a  file  ;  nOr  were 
any  of  the  other  ftones  adled  on  by  aquafortis,  or  attracted 
by  the  magnet.  Nothing  that  had  the  lealt  appearance  of 
an  ore  or  metal  was  feen.”  Lat.  49.20.  S.  Ion.  69.  30.  E. 

KE'RI  CHE'TIB,/;  The  various  readings  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  :  keri  fignifies  that  which  is  read  ;  and  chetib  that 
which  is  written  :  for,  where  any  fuch  various  readings 
occur,  the  wrong  reading  is  written  in  the  text,  and  that 
is  called  the  cketib  ;  and  the  true  reading  is  written  in  the 
margin,  with  p  under  it,  and  called  the  keri.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  faid  by  the  Jewifh  writers,  that  thefe  corrections  were 
introduced  by  Ezra  ;  but  it  is  moft  probable,  that  they 
had  their  original  from  the  miftakes  of  the  tranferibers  af¬ 
ter  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  the  obfervations  and  correct  ion  a 
of  the  Maforites.  Thofe  keri-chetibs,  which  are  in  the 
facred  books  written  by  Ezra,  or  which  were  taken  into 
the  canon  after  his  time,  could  not  have  been  noticed  by 
Ezra  himfelf ;  and  this  affords  a  prefumption,  that  the 
others  are  of  late  date.  Thofe  words  amount  to  about 
1000  ;  and  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  his  Differtatio  Ger.eralis,  re¬ 
marks,  that  all  of  them,  excepting  fourteen,  have  been 
found  in  the  text  of  manuferipts. 

KER'JE,  or  El  Kerdsje,  a  diftrict  of  the  province 
of  Nedsjed,  in  Arabia,  lying  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of 
that  province,  and  of  courfe  on  the  frontiers  of  Yemen,: 
extending  along  the  eaft  of  Hedsjas,  a  confiderable  way  to 
the  north.  In  this  diftrift  is  the  city  of  Imam,  famous, 
even  before  the  days  of  Mahomet,  for  being  the  native 
city  of  Mozeilama,  who  fet  himfelf  up  as  a  prophet.  This 
province  alfo  comprifes  other  towns,  among  which  is  S?„- 
lernia,  on  the  confines  of  Yemen. 

KE'RIG,  a  river  of  North- Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Dovy  about  two  miles  above  Machynlleth,  in  the  county 
of  Montgomery. 

KERIGAR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of 
Oude  :  eighty  miles  north  of  Lucknow,  and  eighty  eaft 
of  Bereilly.  Lat.  28.  12.  N.  Ion.  81.  25.  E. 

KER'IKERD,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Chufiftan,  taken  by  Timur  Bee  in  1393  :  fifteen,  miles 
north  of  Suiter. 

KER  IMCII  ARiR  Y-, 
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KERIMCH  AR'RY./i  [Indian.]  An  inferior  officer  un¬ 
der  the  zemindar,  who  collets  from,  the  villages,  and  keeps 
the  accounts. 

KERIMGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  : 
twenty-four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Hajypour. 

KE'RIN,  a  river  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  which  runs  into 
the  Amur  in  lat.  50.  4.+.  N.  Ion.  1 36.  44.  E. 

KERIOG',  a  river  of  North-Wales,  which  runs  into 
the  Dee  about  rive  miles  fouth  of  Wrexham  in  Denbighfhire. 

KER'ION,  a  town  of  Thibet:  twenty-four  miles  north- 
weft  of  Serangpour.  Lat.  32.  35.  N.  Ion.  83.  E. 

KER'IOTH,yi  [Heb.  the  cities.]  The  name  of  a  place. 
Jerem . 

KERISON'GAR,  a  lake  of  United  America,  inthedif- 
trift  of  Maine,  which  fends  its  waters  to  Penobfcot  river. 

KE'RIST,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfif- 
tan  :  106  miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Schiras. 

KER'KA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chufilfan  :  forty -five 
miles  welt  of  Toftar. 

KER'KA,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  which  runs  into  the 
Adriatic  near  Sebenico. 

KERKELAN',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Sivas :  thirty  miles  weft-fouth- weft  of  Ama- 
fieth. 

KER'KENI,  a  final!  ifiand  near  the  ealt  coalt  of  Tunis. 
Lat.  34.  59.  N.  Ion.  1 1 .  1 2.  E. 

KER'KER,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Aladulia,  on  the  Euphrates:  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Ma¬ 
laria. 

KER'KES,  a  mountain  of  Grand  Bukharia  :  forty  miles 
fouth-welt  of  Badalhkan. 

KERK'HA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chu- 
filtan,  oit  the  Karafu  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Suiter. 

KERKHERDE'RE  (John  Gerard),  a  learned  profeffor 
of  the  univerlity  of  Louvain,  was  born  at  the  town  of 
Fauquemont,  not  far  from  Maeltricht,  about  the  year 
1678.  He  purfued  his  academical  lludies  at  Louvain  ;  and 
afterwards  difiinguilhed  hirnfelf  during  feveral  years,  as  a 
profelfor  of  the  belles-lettres  and  of  hiftory  in  that  univer- 
fity.  In  the  year  1708  he  was  appointed  hiltoriographer 
to  the  emperor  Joleph  I.  He^ied  in  the  year  1738.  He 
was  the  author  of,  1.  Syflema  Apocalypticum,  1708,  umo. 
which  was  only  preliminary  to  a  larger  treatife,  publilhed 
in  1727,  1  lino,  entitled,  De  Monarchia  Roma  Pagan a fccun- 
dum  Concordiam  inter  SS.  Propketas  Danidem  ct  Joannem,  €3c. 
,2.  Prodromus  Danielicus,  &c.  1711,12100.  Both  thefe  pieces 
are  faid  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  profound  erudition  and 
great  critical  acumen,  and  to  throw  light  on  many  ob- 
icure  palfages  in  the  feriptures  relating  to  hiftory,  chro¬ 
nology,  and  geography.  3.  Grammatica  Latina,  1706, 
nrao.  which,  .though  fiiort,  is  faid  to  poflefs  greater  merit 
than  the  mafs  of  more  voluminous  grammars.  He  wrote 
alfo  a  great  number  of  Latin  poems;  and  a  volume  of 
Diflertations  illu fixative  of  Scripture  Hiftory,  &c.  1731, 

1 2 mo,  In  one  of  thele  diflertations,  De  fitu  Paradifi  ter - 
rejlris,  he  places  Paradife  a  little  above  Babylon,  making 
the  weftern  branch  of  the  Euphrates  the  Pifon,  and  the 
eaftern  branch  the  Gihon,  of  the  feriptures;  which,  per¬ 
haps,  is  as  probable  as  molt  of  the  other  hypothefes  of 
learned  men  concerning  this  point. 

KER'KIL,  or  Gher'gil,  a  town  of  Curdiltan  :  thirty- 
five  miles  louth-fouth-eaft  of  Amadieh. 

KERKIS'IA,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Afiatic  Turkey, 
extending  from  Kerkilia  to  near  Ourfa. 

KERKIS'IA,  or  Kerkisieh,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Tur¬ 
key,  of  the  province  of  Diarbekir,  now  in  a  Hate  of  de¬ 
cay  :  eight  miles  north  of  Rabba.  Lat.  35.  18.  N.  Ion. 
4.2. 10.  E. 

KEAKO'NI,  a  town  of  Georgia :  twenty-five  miles 

fouth-welt  of  Teflis. 

KER'KUK,  a  town  of  Curdiltan,  the  capital  of  a  go¬ 
vernment,  and  refidence  of  a  pacha.  It  is  furrounded 
with  walls,  and  defended  by  a  cattle:  150  miles  north  of 
Bagdad,  and  85  ealt-Iouth-ealt  of  Moful.  Lat.  35.  59.  N. 
loix-4-3'  E- 
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KERKL'WTCK,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  department 
of  Guelderland  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Bommel. 

KERL  (John  Gafpar),  a  native  of  Saxony.  Having 
acquired  in  early  youth  great  reputation  as  an  organ- 
player,  he  was  called  to  Vienna  by  the  archduke  Leopold, 
and  appointed  organilt  at  his  court ;  and,  manifesting  Signs 
of  extraordinary  genius  for  compofition,  he  was  placed 
under  Giovanni  Valentini,  maeltro  dLcapella  at  the  im¬ 
perial  court,  and  afterwards  fent  to  Rome  to  ftudy  under 
Carilfimi.  Upon  his  return  tc*Germany,  great  offers  were 
made  to  him  from  the  eleiftor  palatine,  if  he  would  enter 
into  his  fervice  ;  but  he  declined  them,  and  preferred  fet¬ 
tling  at  Munich,  where  he  became  maeltro  di  capella  to 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  Ferdinando  Maria.  His  principal 
work  as  a  compofer  was  Moduiatio  organica  fuper  Magnificat 
O&o  Tonis  Ecclcfmjiicis  Refpondens,  engraved  and  publilhed 
at  Munich  in  1686.  Kerl  was  elteemed  one  of  the  molt 
able  and  Ikilfid  organilts  of  his  time.  In  a  competition 
with  fume  Italian  mulicians  at  the  court  of  the  eleilor  of 
Bavaria,  he  is  laid  by  Walther  to  have  compofed  a  piece 
for  the  organ  of  wonderful  contrivance,  which  none  but 
hirnfelf  could  execute. 

KERLE  (Jacob  de),  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Cam- 
bray,  from  Vpres,  was. a  very  voluminous  compoler,  con¬ 
temporary  with  Gafpar.  He  publilhed,  1.  Pecces  fpecia- 
lis  fucceflii,  1569.  2.  Cafmen  Italica  muficis  modulis  or- 

nafa,  1570.  3.  Cantiones  facras,  5  &  6  vocum,  1571,  4to. 

Venice,  1573-  Befides  motets,  maffes,  and  a  Te  Deum. 

JKER'LEH,  a  circar  of  Hindooltan,  in  Berar,  lying  to 
the  north-welt  of  Goondwana,  and  to  the  fouth-ealt  of 
Hindia  and  Bopaltol. 

KER'LOAK  HILL,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Kincardine:  nine  miles  weft  of  Stonehaven. 

KER'LON,  a  river  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  which  rifes 
about  lat.  49.  N.  Ion.  109.  10.  E.  and  runs  into  lake  Coit¬ 
ion  in  lat.  48.  52.  N.  Ion.  116.40.  E.  after  which  it  takes 
the  name  of  Argun,  or  Ergonc . 

KER'MAN,  anciently  Caramania,  a  province  of  Perfia, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Segeltan,  on  the  ealt  by  Mecran, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Perfian  Gulf,  and  on  the  weft  by  Far- 
liltan.  The  northern  part  is  barren,  and  nearly  deleft, 
without  rivers  or  brooks,  and  the  air  unhealthy;  towards 
the  fouth  the  air  is  more  pure,  and  the  land  fertile.  The 
Guebres  are  numerous;  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  fluffs  and  filk.  Here  are  fome  mines  of 
copper,  lead,  and  iron. 

KER'MAN,  or  Sirgian,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro¬ 
vince,  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  pottery,  and  manu- 
fadlure  for  fluff-.  This  town  furrendered  to  the  troops  of 
Timur  Bee,  after  a  liege  of  three  years  :  150  miles  ealt  of 
Schiras,  and  280  fouth-eaft  of  Iipahan.  Lat.  29.40.  N. 
Ion.  56.  50.  E. 

KERMA'NA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  forty 
miles  eaft  of  Bahraitch. 

KERMANSHI'R,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Kerman  :  130  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sirgian.  Lat.  28.  20.  N. 
Ion.  58.  50.  E. 

KERMANTSCHUK',  a  town  of  Circaflia,  near  which 
the  Mogul  Tartars  w’ere  furprifed  by  the  Ruffians  in  1783, 
and  defeated  with  great  lofs. 

KER'MASIN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Kerman:  160  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sirgian,  and  180  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Gambron. 

KER'MEL-SU',  a  riverof  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Aladulia, 
which  runs  into  the  Geihoun  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Ma- 
rafeh. 

KER'MES,  f.  Kermes  is  a  roundilh  body,  of  the  bignefs 
of  a  pea,  and  of  a  brownifh-red  colour.  It  contains  a 
multitude  of  little  diftinft  granules,  loft,  and,  when  crufli- 
ed,  yield  a  fcarlet  juice.  It  tiil  lately  was  underftood  to 
be  a  vegetable  excrefcence ;  but  we  now  know  it  to  be 
the  extended  body  of  an  animal  parent,  filled  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  offspring,  which  are  the  little  red  granules.  Hill. 
See  Coccus  ilicis,  vol.  iv.  p.  722. 

KER'MES  MIN'ERAL,  fo  called  from  its  colour, 

which. 
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which  refembles  that  of  vegetable  kermes,  is  one  of  the 
preparations  of  antimony  ;  it  is  the  red  hydro-fulphurated 
oxyd  of  antimony.  M.  Cavezzali,  in  the  Annales  de 
Chimie,  gives  an  account  of  feveral  experiments  upon 
this  fublfance,  from  which  he  deduces  the  following  co¬ 
rollaries  :  x.  The  kermes  mineral  is  .only  oxyd.  of  anti¬ 
mony  combined  with  fulphurated  hydrogen  and  a  fmaU 
portion  of  fulphur.  a.  The  kermes  isfoluble  in  the  alka¬ 
line  hydro-fulphurets,  but  is  infoluble  in  the  alkalis.  3. 
Sulphur  never  combines  with  the  alkalis  without  the  help 
of  the  decompofition  of  water,  by  means  of  caloric.  4. 
In  the  dry  way,  the  alkaline  hydro-fulphuret  receives  from 
the  at.mofphere  (with  which  it  has  much  affinity)  the  wa¬ 
ter  requifite  for  its  formation.  5.  Water,  both  in  the 
dry  and  humid  way,  by  its  decompofition,  promotes  the 
oxydalion  of  the  antimony ;  while  its  hydrogen  unites 
with  the  fulphur  and  alkali,  fo  as  to  form  an  alkaline  hy¬ 
dro-fulphuret,  the  only  folvent  of  oxyd  of  antimony.  6. 
The  kermes  is  held  in  folution  by  the  excefs  of  alkali,  and 
it  remains  long  in  this  Hate.  The  more  or  lefs  rapid  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  the  kermes  is  owing  to  variations  in  the 
caufticity  of  the  alkalis.  7.  The  caufes  which  determine 
the  precipitation  are,  ift,  the  excefs  of  water  in  the  lixi¬ 
vium,  which,  by  feparating  the  molecules  of  the  alkali, 
diminifh  their  capacity  to  retain  the  oxyd  of  antimony  ; 
and,  2dly,  the  abforption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the  al¬ 
kalis.  8.  The  colour  of  the  kermes  is  various,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  oxygenation  of  the 
antimony.  9.  This  oxyd  of  antimony  has  fo  great  an  af¬ 
finity  tor  oxygen,  that  it  imbibes  it  from  the  atmofphere, 
and  lofes  its  colour.  10.  This  lofs  of  colour  is  produced 
by  the  united  aftion  of  oxygen  and  light,  xi.  The  pre¬ 
cipitation  ought  to  be  made  in  a  place  in  which  there  is 
neither  too  great  a  current  of  air  nor  too  much  light.  12. 
Cold  water  injures  the  beauty  of  the  kermes,  and  there¬ 
fore  water  moderately  hot  fhould  be  employed.  13.  Rain¬ 
water  is  the  beft  for  this  procefs,  becaufe  the  lelenite, 
which  is  commonly  prefent  in  fp ring- water, .is  found  to 
be  very  injurious.  See  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv. 
P  *76. 

KER'MES  OAK-TREE.  See  Quercus. 

KER'MILIS.  See  Karmelis. 

KER'MISE,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Nedsjed  :  fixty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Jamama. 

KERN,  f.  An  Irifh  foot-foldier  ;  an  Irifh  boor. — Out 
of  the  fry  of  thefe  rake-hell  horfeboys,  growing  up  in 
knavery  and  villainy,  are  their  kearn  fupplied.  SpcnJer . 
juftice  had,  with  valour  arm’d,  > 

Compell’d  thefe  {kipping  kernes  to  truft  their  heels.  Shakcfp. 

A  horn  ;  a  hand-mill  confifting  of  two  pieces  of  {tone,  by 
which  corn  is  ground.  It  is  written  likewife  quern.  It  is 
{till  ufed  in  fonre  parts  of  Scotland. 

To  KERN,  v.  n.  [probably  from  kernel,  or,  by  change 
of  a  vowel,  corrupted  from  corn. ]  To  harden,  as  ripened 
corn. — When  the  price  of  corn  falleth,  men  break  no 
more  ground  than  will  fupply  their  own  turn,  where¬ 
through  it  falleth  out  that  an  ill  kerned  or  faved  harveft 
foon  emptieth  their  old  llore.  Carew.— To  take  the  form 
of  grains ;  to  granulate. — The  principal  knack  is  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  juice,  when  fufficiently  boiled,  to  kern  or  granu¬ 
late.  Care  zv. 

To  KERN,  v.  a.  To  form  into  grains  ;  to  turn  milk 
into  curds  ;  to  corn  ;  to  powder  with  fait. 

KERN  el  HU'TIN,  a  mountain  of  Palefirine,  from 
whence  it  is  faid  our  Saviour  delivered  his  divine  fermon ; 
called  the  Mountain  of  Beatitudes  :  ten  miles  north  of 
Gibel  el  Tor,  or  Tabor. 

KER'NAS  CLE'DEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Morbihan  :  fix  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
La  Faouet,  and  twelve  north  of  Hennebon. 

KERN'BULG,  one  of  the  Trefhanifii  Iflands.  Lat. 
56.  33.  N.  Ion.  6.  23.  W. 

KER'NEL,  f.  [cyjinel,  a  gland,  Sax.  karne,  Dut.  cer- 
neau,  Fr.  ]  The  edible  fubftance  contained  in  a  {hell. — 
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There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ;  the  foul  of  this 
man  is  his  clothes.  Shakefpcare. 

As  brown  in  hue 

As  hazel-nuts,  and  fweeter  than  the  kernels.  ShakefpearST 
Any  thing  included  in  a  hulk  or  integument. — Oats  are 
ripe  when  the  (traw  turns  yellow  and  the  kernel  hard.  Mor¬ 
timer's  Hnfbandry . 

The  kernel  of  a  grape,  the  fig’s  fmall  grain, 

Can  cloath  a  mountain,  and  o’en'hade  a  plain.  Denham. 

The  feeds  of  pulpy  fruits.' — I  think  lie  will  carry  this 
ifland  home  in  his  pocket,  and  give  it  his  fon  for  an  apple  ; 
and,  lowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  fea,  bring  forth  more 
iflands.  Shakejp.  Tempejl. — The  central  part  of  any  thing 
upon  which  the  ambient  ftrata  are  concreted. — A  jfolid 
body  in  the  bladder  makes  the  kernel  of  a  ltone.  Arbuthnot. 
— Knobby  concretions  in  tumors. 

To  KER'NEL,  v.  n.  To  ripen  to  kernels. — In  Stafford- 
{hire,  garden-rouncivals  fown  in  the  fields  kernel  well,  and 
yield  a  good  increafe.  Mortimer's  llujbandry. 

KER'NEL-WATER,  J.  Brandy  impregnated  with  the 
kernels  of  apricots  and  other  fruits. 

KER'NEL- WORT,  or  Fig-wort,  /.  An  herb.  See 
Scrophularia. 

KER'NELLED,  adj.  [from  the  French  crenelle .]  Fur- 
niflied  with  openings  as  a  battlement. 

KER'NELLING,  /.  The  aft  of  forming  into  kernels. 

KER'NELLY,  adj.  Full  of  kernels  ;  havyig  the  qua¬ 
lity  or  refemblance  of  kernels. 

KERN'ING,  /.  The  impregnation  of  vegetables  ;  the 
firft  formation  of  feeds  and  fruits ;  the  aft  of  forming  into 
grains.  With  type-founders,  the  method  of  forming  cer¬ 
tain  letters,  the  extremities  of  which  hang  over  the  body 
of  the  metal,  as  f,  f,  and  many  other  of  the  Italic  and 
Greek  charafters. 

-  KERO'NA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circarof  Go- 
hud  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Datteah. 

KE'ROS,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

KEROW'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Agra:  twenty-fix  miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Rantampour, 
and  feventy-four  fouth-weft  of  Agra.  Lat.  26,27.  N. 
Ion.  77.  28.  E. 

KER'PA,/  in  botany.  See  Sacckarum. 

KER'PEL,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
of  Azoph  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Kopiel. 

KER'PEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Roer,  heretofore  a  town  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia, 
erefted  into  a  county  by  Charles  VI.  in  the  year  17x2. 
The  Roman  month  was  twelve  florins :  ten  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Juliers.  Lat.  50.  25.  N.  Ion.  6.41.  E. 

KER'RAII,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat,  bn  the 
gulf  of  Cambay  :  fixty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-weftof  Gogo. 

IvERRE'RA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Weftern  Iflands  of 
Scotland,  near  the  coaft  of  Argyle,  where  Alexander  II. 
died  in  1249,  while  endeavouring  to  wreft  the  iflands  out 
of-  the  hands  of  the  Norwegians  :  twelve  miles  louth  of 
Lifmore.  Lat.  56.  23.  N.  Ion.  5.  32.  W 

KER'RI,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  at  the  conflux 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates :  fifty  miles  north-weft  of 
BaiTorah. 

KERROO',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour  :  twelve 
miles  north-weft  of  Baddammy. 

KERROUDAR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah 
of  Delhi  :  five  miles  north-vceft  of  Panniput. 

KER'RUM,  or  Carana,  a  mixed  tribe  of  Hindoos. 
See  the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  ix.  p.  122. 

KER'RY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Munfter,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Shannon,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  counties  of  Limeric  and  Cork,  on  the 
fouth  by  Cork  and  the  fea,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  lea; 
about  fifty-four  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  from  eigh¬ 
teen  to  forty  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  contains  about  19.400 
houfes,  and  107,000  inhabitants.  Kerry  is  full  of  moun¬ 
tains,  almoft  inacceflible  ;  fo  that  a  large  part  of  it  is 
hardly  fit  for  habitation  culture,  conlequently  but  lit- 
S  M  '  tie 
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tie  corn  is  produced  ;  grazing  is  more  attended  to ;  and 
butter  in  confiderable  quantities  is  -exported,  as  well  as 
beef,  hides,  and  tallow.  Tralee  is  the  county-town,  which 
fends  one  member,  and  the  county  two  members,  to  the 
imperial  parliament. 

KER'RY  HEAD,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry:  eleven  miles  north-weft  of  Tralee.  Lat.  52.  23.  N. 
Ion.  9.  4.8.  W. 

KER'RY  POINT,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  county  of  Down,  in  the  Irifh  Sea.  Lat.  54.  22.  N. 
Ion.  5.  23.  W. 

KERS,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  on  the  river 
Inn  :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Landeck. 

KER'SCHAN,  a  town  of  Iftria:  fixteen  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Pedena. 

KERSEM'PE,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  : 
four  miles  north-eaft  of  Atnalieh. 

KER'SEY,  f.  [karfaye,  Dut.  carifee,  Fr.]  Coarfe  fluff 
woven  with  a  kind  of  rib. — His  lackey  with  a  linen  (lock 
on  one  leg,  and  a  kerfey  boot-hofe  on  the  other.  Shake- 
fpeare. — The  fame  wool  one  man  felts  it  into  a  hat,  another 
weaves  it  into  cloth,  and  another  into  kerfey  or  ferge.  Hale. 
Thy  kerfey  doublet  fpreading  wide. 

Drew  Cic’ly’s  eye  afide.  Gay. 

KER'SEY,  ad j.  Woven  with  a  kind  of  rib. 

KER'SEY  (John),  an  able  Englifh  mathematician  and 
philologift,  author  of,  1.  Elements  of  Algebra,  1673,  in 
2  vols.  folio  ;  a  very  ample  and  complete  work,  containing 
a  full  explanation  of  Diophantus’s  problems.  2.  UiBio- 
narium  Anglo- Britannicum,  or  a  General  Englifh  Dictionary, 
1708,  8vo.  Of  his  life  and  death  nothing  is  known. 
Hutton's  Math-.  Did.  art.  Algebra. 

KERSEYME'RE,  f.  [from  kerfey .]  In  commerce,  a 
kind  of  fine  cloth  woven  after  the  manner  of  a  kerfey. 
KERSHI'TAH,  /.  See  Kesitah. 

KER'SHAW,  a  county  of  United  America,  in  Cam¬ 
den  diftriCt,  South  Carolina,  on  Wateree  river,  which  fe- 
parates  it  from  Richland  county.  It  is  thirty-five  miles 
in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth. 

KERTSCH.  See  Kerch. 

KERTZ,  a  mountain  of  Tranfylvania,  bordering  on 
Walachia. 

KERT'ZENDORF,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
'Middle  Mark  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Potzdam. 

KERTZ'HOFEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Aichftatt :  four  miles  north  of  Aichftatt. 

KER'UA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman  : 
ninety  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Sirgian. 

To  KERVE,  v.  a.  [ceppan,  Sax.  ]  To  cut: 

That  elfe  was  like  to  fterve 

Through  cruell  knife,  that  her  deare  hart  did  kerve.  Spenf. 

KERYERDONK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  theRoer:  feven  miles  north  of  Gueldres,  and  eight 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Cleves. 

KERVIGNAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
©f  the  Morbihan  :  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  L’Orient. 

KER'VIKER,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  : 
twenty-eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Aphiom-Kara-hiffar. 

KE'RUN,  a  lake  of  Egypt,  in  a  diltridt  forming  a  kind 
of  excreficence  to  the  weft,  about  thirty  miles  long,  and 
fix  broad  ;  which  has  no  appearance  of  being  artificial. 

KE'RY,  a  river  of  South  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Tivy  about  feven  miles  above  Cardigan. 

KERYE',  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Baglana :  twenty- 
five  miles  weft  of  Naffuck. 

KES'ALAX,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Kuopio:  eighty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Kuopio. 

KE'SAR,yi  [Caefar.]  An  emperor. — Whileft  kings  and 
kefars  at  her  feet  did  them  proftrate.  Spaifer. 

Fayre  fell  good  Orpheus,  that  would  rather  be 

King  of  a  mole-hill,  than  a  keyfar's  Have.  Return  from  Parnajf. 

KESA'VA,  a  name  of  the  Hindoo  deity  Vilhnu  ;  and 
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of  his  principal  avatara  or  incarnation  of  Krifhna,  and  5i 
faid  to  refer  to  the  beauty  of  his  hair.  The  name  is  fome- 
times  pronounced  Kejfu.  See  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  117. 

KESAW',  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Bahar:  forty- 
eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Patna. 

KES'BAH,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-three  mile3 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Moorfhedabad. 

KES'CHIM,  or  Ke'sem,  a  feaport  town  of  Arabia,  and 
refidence  of  a  fovereign  prince,  in  the  province  of  Had- 
ramaut,  with  a  port  on  the  Arabian  Sea.  Lat.  15.  20.  N. 
Ion.  50.  2.  E. 

KESCONSIAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Kerman:  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Sirgian. 

KESCOU'-KIA'MEN,  a  poll  of  Chinefe  Tartary : 
twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tchahan  Soubarken. 

KES'ELB AUDIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigin- 
gratz  :  eighteen  miles  north-north-eall  of  Gitfchin. 

KES'ELDORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz  : 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Gitfchin. 

KESH,  Kech,  or  Sebz,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia, 
and  capital  of  a  diftridV,  of  which  Timur  Bee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  in  1360.  Here  was  a  kind  of  univerfity 
for  the  ftudy  of  fciences  and  law.  Timur  made  it  his  or¬ 
dinary  fummer-refidence,  and  declared  it  the  fecond  feat 
of  his  empire;  he  furrounded  it  with  walls,  and  built  a 
new  palace  in  1379.  It  was  otherwife  called  Ckaber  Sebz, 
or  the  Green  City,  from  the  verdure  of  the  gardens  and 
meadows,  celebrated  for  rare  and  beautiful  plants.  It  was 
alfo  called  Coubbet  Elilmi  Veladeb,  which  fignifies  the  Dome 
of  Science  and  Virtue  :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Samarcand. 
Lat.  39.  10  N.  Ion,  64. 10.  E. 

KESH'AM,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia:  feventy  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Badalhkan. 

KE'SHO,  Kecho,  or  KACHO,  a  city  of  Alia,  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  and  the  royal  refidence,  is  fitu- 
ated  upon  the  navigable  river  Songkoy,  or  San  Koy,  about 
forty  leagues  from  the  fea,  and  about  lat.  21.  N.  With 
regard  to  iize,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  moll  cele¬ 
brated  cities  of  Alia  ;  and  may  at  lead  equal  that  of  Pa¬ 
ris.  On  the  1  ft  and  15th  days  of  every  moon  are  held 
great  markets,  which  attraft  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  furrounding  towns  and  villages  to  a  confiderable  dis¬ 
tance.  The  crowd  is  there  fo  immenfe,  that,  though  the 
ftreets  be  very  wide,  it  becomes  difficult  to  advance  one 
hundred  paces  in  half  an  hour.  Yet  great  order  prevails, 
each  merchandife  and  village  having  diftinft  ftreets  for 
the  expofure  of  their  articles.  The  ftreets  are  paved  with 
brick,  except  fome  parts  which  are  left  for  the  paflage  of 
horfes,  elephants,  and  the  king’s  carriages.  Two-thirds 
of  the  houfes  are  of  wood  ;  others  are  of  brick,  among 
which  are  the  factories  of  fome  foreign  merchants,  dif- 
tinguilhed  amidft  a  multitude  of  huts  conftrufted  of  bam¬ 
boos  and  clay.  The  palaces  of  the  mandarins,  and  the 
public  buildings,  which  occupy  large  fpaces  of  ground, 
are  chiefly  built  with  wood  in  a  neat  and  folid  manner, 
and  decorated  with  fculptures  and  paintings.  The  roofs 
confift  of  tiles  of  different  colours.  The  common  houfes 
are  compofed  of  a  roof  placed  on  wooden  columns,  com¬ 
monly  covered  with  ftraw,  reeds,  or  large  leaves  of  trees, 
which,  accidents  excepted,  will  laft  thirty  or  forty  years. 
Thefe  houfes  have  no  ceilings  or  ftories,  but  are  divided 
by  partitions  on  a  ground  floor;  and  the  numerous  win¬ 
dows  are  covered  with  gauze,  or  fine  muflin,  glafs  being 
almoft  unknown.  This  conttruftion  being  very  liable  to 
take  fire,  the  police  only  permits  it  to  be  lighted  during 
certain  hours  of  the  day.  The  trade  is  very  confiderable; 
and  the  great  river  is  crowded  with  barks  and  boats,  con¬ 
veying  the  merchandife  of  the  provinces  to  the  capital. 
Each  boat  pays  about  two-pence  for  the  right  of  anchor¬ 
age,  and  this  fmali  tax  forms  a  confiderable  revenue.  The 
royal  palace  occupies  a  confiderable  fpace  in  the  fineft 
quarter  of  the  city,  fituated  amidft  groves,  gardens,  and 
canals,  and  difficult  of  accefs.  The  women  and  eunuchs 
never  quit  its  precincts.  Before  a  recent  revolution,  the 
triple  walls  of  the  ancient  city  and  palace,  the  courts 

paved 
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paved  with  marble,  and  other  features  of  grandeur,  dif- 
played  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  and  vaft  edifices  of  Afia  ; 
for  the  circumference  of  the  palace  and  gardens  is  faid  to 
have  been  from  fix  to  feven  French  miles.  At  prefent 
the  capital  is  only  defended  by  a  quick-hedge  ot  bam¬ 
boos.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  quartered  a  body  of  fol- 
diery  :  the  arfenal  and  other  magazines  of  ammunition 
being  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  the  other  fide  is  the 
Chinefe  town,  ellabliflied  by  precaution;  nor  are  other 
ftrangers  allowed  to  enter  the  city  without  a  fpecial  per- 
miffion.  Pinkerton. 

KF/SI,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  a  monfter  flain  by  Vilh- 
nu,  or  Krifiina. 

KESI'AH.  See  Cushai,  vol.  v. 

KESIR'MAK,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw,  near  the  Dniefter :  feventy-two  miles  fiouth  of 
Braclaw. 

KESI'TAH,  f.  This  word  is  to  be  met  with  in  Genefis 
and  in  Job,  and  is  tranflated  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vul¬ 
gate  “lheep  or  lambs:”  But  the  rabbins  and  modernjn- 
terpreters  are  generally  of  opinion,  that  kefitah  fignifies 
rather  a  piece  of  money.  Bochart  and  Eugubinus  are  of 
opinion  the  Septuagint  meant  minx,  and  not  lambs ;  in 
Greek  kecatomnon,  ena.ToiJ.vuy,  inftead  of  exarov  ctjj. vuv.  Now 
a  mina  was  worth  60  Hebrew  fliekels,  and  confequently 
61.  16s.  ro|d.  fterling.  M.  de  Pelletier  of  Rouen  is  of 
opinion,  that  kefitah  was  a  Perfian  coin,  (tamped  on  one 
fide  with  an  archer  ( kefitah ,  or  kefetk,  in  Hebrew  fignifying 
“  a  bow”),  and  on  the  other  with  a  lamb  ;  that  this  was 
a  gold  coin  known  in  the  eaft  by  the  name  of  a  dark, 
25s.  fterling.  Several  learned  men,  without  mentioning 
the  value  of  the  kefitah,  fay  it  was  a  filver  coin,  the  im- 
preftion  whereof  was  a  fheep,  for  which  reafon  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  and  Vulgate  tranflate  it  by  this  name.  Calmet  is 
of  opinion,  that  kefitah  was  a  purfe  of  gold  and  filver. 
In  the  eaft  they  reckon  at  prefent  by  purfes.  The  word 
kijla  in  Chaldee  fignifies  “a  meafure,  or  vefiel.”  And 
Euftathius  fays,  that  kijla  is  a  Perfian  meafure.  Jonathan 
and  the  Targum  of  Jerufalem  tranflate  kejitak  a  pearl. 
Gen.  xxxiii.  19.  Job  xlii.  11. 

KESKEBE'H,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia: 
twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Efldfhhehr. 

KES'KER,  or  Ku'rab,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ghilan,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea:  twenty- 
five  miles  north- weft  of  Refhd. 

KESOCOT'TY,  a  town  of  Thibet :  forty  miles  fouth 
of  Gangotri. 

KESOO',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Lahore  :  twenty- 
five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Jullindar. 

KESREKU'PRI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara- 
mania  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Kir-fhehr. 

KES'SEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Roer,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Meufe  :  feven  miles  north 
of  Ruremond. 

KES'SEL  SEE,  a  lake  of  Carinthia  :  fix  miles  north  of 
Welach. 

KES'SELDORF,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margravate 
of  Meiflen  ;  where  the  troops  of  Saxony  were  defeated  by 
the  king  of  Pruflia  in  the  year  1745  :  feven  miles  weft  of 
Drefden. 

KESSELGONG',  a  town  of  Bengal:  fix  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Conchong. 

KES'SENBURG,  a  town  of  Pen fyl vania  :  thirty-one 
miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  New-York. 

KES'SILGUM,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Avon,  two  miles  below  Dolgelly,  in  the  county  of 
Merioneth. 

KEST,  the  prefer  tenfe  of  cajl.  It  is  (fill  ufed  in  Scot¬ 
land. — Only  that  noife  heav’n’s  rolling  circles  keji.  Fairfax. 

KES'TEN,  a  town  of  Syria  :  twenty-five  miles  weft  of 
Aleppo. 

KES'TENUS,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia: 
twenty  miles  fouth  of  Amafich. 

KES'TREL,  /.  A  little  kind  of  baftard  hawk.  See 
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Falco,  vol.  vii.  p.  191. — Kites  and  kejlreh  have  a  refem- 
blance  with  hawks.  Bacon. 

His  kejlrel  kind, 

A  pleafing  vein  of  glory,  vain  did  find.  Fairy  Queen. 

KES'VVICK,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  fituated  on  the  Derwentwater ;  with  confi- 
derable  manufactures  of  woollen  (tuffs,  flannels,  duffels. 
See.  The  environs  are  defervedly  praifed  from  their  pic- 
turefque  beauties,  and  annually  vifited  by  great  numbers 
of  ftrangers.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday:  thirty  miles 
north  of  Kendal,  and  287  north-north-weit  of  London. 
Lat.  54.  1.  N.  Ion.  3.  2.  W. 

A  mufeum  was  opened  a  few  years  ago  at  Kefwick,  of 
which  Mr.  Peter  Croflthwaite  is  proprietor  and  founder. 
It  is  vifited  by  numerous  parties  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  others,  and  is  rapidly  advancing  in  ufefulnefs  and  ce¬ 
lebrity.  Having  lately  received  a  large  donation  of  very 
great  curiofities  from  the  eaftern  world  and  other  foreign 
climes.  Mr.  Croflthwaite  claims  the  merit  of  having  firlt 
invented,  in  the  year  1768,  the  cork  boat  or  life  boat,  the 
model  and  papers  relating  to  which,  intended  for  the  in¬ 
flection  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  were  loft  or  mif- 
laid  in  London.  In  May  1800,  he  publifhed,  in  the  Cum¬ 
berland  papers  and  in  the  Star,  an  advertifement  which  fet 
forth  forty-two  capital  inventions  and  dilcoveries,  made 
by  him,  moftly  aimed  for  the  general  good.  He  has,  fince 
its  appearance,  made  two  other  difeoveries,  one  of  which 
is  a  copious  fpring  of  molt  extraordinary  water,  more 
pure  than  the  celebrated  medical  fprings  of  Malvern  Hills, 
in  Worcefterfliire,  in  the  proportion  of  at  lead  four  to 
one;  and  it  has  been  agreed  by  gentlemen  of  the  faculty, 
that  it  is  owing  to  their  purity  alone,  that  the  Malvern 
waters  cure  the  lcurvy,  fcrophula,  cancers,  putrid  and 
feetid  ulcers,  with  other  difeafes.  Mr.  Croflthwaite  has 
tried  this  Kefwick  water  upon  four  patients.  It  cured  the 
firlt  of  the  gravel  and  the  ftone,  in  little  time;  the  other 
three,  who  were  alfo  much  afflifted  with  the  fame  diforder, 
were  confiderably  better  in  a  few  days.  This  fpring  is  fi¬ 
tuated  in  the  lordfhip  of  Brundholm,  about  280  yards 
north-weft  of  Kefwick-bridge,  and  nine  yards  from  the 
Cockermouth-road,  and  fronts  the  weft;  it  is  raifed  by  a 
leaden  pump. 

Black  lead  is  a  mineral  peculiar  to  this  country,  and 
no-where  elfe  hitherto  found  in  Europe.  It  lies  mixed 
amongii  the  gravel  and  earth  on  the  thore  of  a  place  near 
Kefwick  called  Vicar's  [/land.  It  is  found  but  in  very  tri¬ 
vial  quantities  in  leveral  mines  here,  and  it  may  alfo  in 
other  counties  ;  but  the  foie  mine  in  which  it  is  found  by 
itlelf  is  on  Borrowdale,  about  fix  miles  from  Kefwick.  It 
is  there  called  zvadd-,  and,  when  it  was  firft  difeovered,  the 
people  ufed  it  to  mark  their  flieep  :  it  was  afterwards  in¬ 
troduced  into  medicine,  and  taken  in  powder  for  the  cure 
of  the  cholic  and  gravel,  but  it  has  been  fince  applied  to 
many  other  purpofes.  It  ferves  to  fcour,  clean,  and  give 
a  luftre  to,  wrought  iron,  and  defends  it  from  rult ;  it  is 
applied  in  the  varnifhing  crucibles  and  other  earthen  vef- 
fels  that  are  to  be  expoled  to  the  fierceft  fire,  which  end 
it  anfwers  effeftually:  but,  after  all,  the  great  confump- 
tion  of  it  is  in  two  articles ;  in  dying,  to  fix  blues  fo  that 
they  may  never  change  theircolour,  and  in  pencils.  Their 
being  confined  to  this  country  is  fo  well  known,  and  fo 
univerfally  allowed,  that  they  are  from  thence  ftyled  abroad 
Crayons  d'Angleterre.  It  rifes  from  hence  that  this  fub- 
ftance  is  little  known  to  foreigners,  the  molt  learned  of 
whom  fpeak  of  it  very  confufedly,  and  with  much  uncer¬ 
tainty.  The  mine  before-mentioned  is  private  property; 
is  opened  but  once  in  feven  years,  and  the  quantity  known 
to  be  equal  to  the  confumption  in  that  fpace  fold  at  once  3 
and,  as  it  is  ufed  without  any  preparation,  it  is  more  va¬ 
luable  than  the  ore  of  any  metal  found  in  this  iftand.  But 
there  is  nothing  improbable,  much  lefs  impofllble,  in  fup- 
pofing  that  other,  and  it  may  be  many  other,  ufes  will  be 
difeovered  in  medicine,  painting,  dying,  varnifhing,  or 
1  .  pottery. 
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pottery,  which  would  certainly  contribute  to  yaife  the  va¬ 
lue  of  a  mineral  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  with  the'  na¬ 
ture  of  which,  though  fo  long  in  our  poffeflion,  we  are 
(till  fo  imperfectly  acquainted. 

So  much  has  been  laid  of  the  beauties  of  the  lakes  and 
mountains  about  Kefwick,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable 
not  to  defcribe  them.  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  in  his  Lxcurfion 
to  the  Lakes,  has  fo  far  exhaufted  this  fubjeft,  as  to  leave 
little  to  be  done  by  future  travellers;  we  lliall  there¬ 
fore  attempt  nothing  new,  but  ext  raft  the  molt  ftriking 
particulars  from  what  that  ingenious  and  inquifltive  tra¬ 
veller  has  penned.  “  From  Cockfnoot  hill  we  took  a  ge¬ 
neral  furvey  of  the  lake  ;  which,  though  inferior  in  fize 
to  Uls-water,  is  yet  different  in  its  beauties,  and  afforded 
us  many  delightful  fcenes.  The  water,  which  ftill  bears 
the  name  of  Derwentwater,  though  embodied  in  fo  great 
a  lake,  faid  to  be  ten  miles  in  circumference,  was  tranfpa- 
rent  as  cryltal,  and  Ihining  as  a  mirror;  over  whofe  fur- 
face  live  fine  illands  were  difperfed  ;  the  neareft  in  view 
was  covered  with  corn  ;  the  reft  clothed  in  wood.  The 
hills  are  lofty,  arifing  on  every  lide  from  the  margin  of 
the  lake.  Here  the  mountains  were  in  lome  parts  covered 
•with  grafs,  in  others  with  heath  ;  there,  the  rocks  were 
grown  with  flirubs  and  brulh-wood,  which  hung  in  their 
apertures  and  creeks.  Little  valleys  of  cultivated  land 
prefented  themfelves  in  the  openings  and  windings  of  the 
mountains ;  and  fmall  enclofures  and  groves  of  oak 
ftretched  up  the  precipitate  afcents  of  feveral  hills  from 
the  brink  of  the  water;  at  the  head  of  the  balon,  the 
mountains  were  more  rugged  and  romantic.  We  hurried 
to  the  boat,  that  we  might  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  this 
place  in  their  greateft  perfection.  The  general  view  was 
magnificent  and-  beautiful ;  but  we  wanted  to  take  each 
pleafing  fcene  apart.  We  ordered  the  boatmen  to  coaft 
round  the  neareft  ifland,  called  the  Vicar’s  Illand,  con¬ 
taining  about  fix  acres  of  corn-land  ;  on  the  eaftern  lide 
of  which  a  few  fycamores  formed  a  little  grove,  covering 
a  hovel,  which  varied  the  hue  with  a  rich  green,  and  gave 
the  whole  a  piCturefque  appearance.  Here  we  found  a 
fweet  fliade,  whilft  we  lay  on  our  oars  to  lilten  to  the  found 
of  waterfalls,  which  (truck  the  ear  from  every  lide  with 
an  agreeable  folemnity.  On  my  fecond  vilit  I  lamented 
to  fee  that  this  grove  was  hewn  down,  this  beauty  effaced  ; 
what  will  not  avarice  perpetrate  1  Now  we  had  the  val¬ 
ley  to  the  right  opening  upon  our  view,  and  extending  a 
rich  plain  towards  the  north-weft,  three  or  four  miles  in 
breadth  ;  the  (trips  of  corn,  and  little  groves,  fcattered 
here  and  there,  gave  the  molt  pleafing  variety,  when  con- 
trafted  with  the  verdure  of  the  mown  meads,  ltruck  by 
the  rays  of  the  morning  fun,  and  happily  oppofed  to  the 
adjoining  mountains.  Ir.  this  vale,  the  church,  with  lome 
feat-houfes,  Ihowed  their  white  fronts,  over  which,  the 
mountains  arifing  to  the  right  were  ftupendous  and 
gloomy,  as  they  flood  covered  with  clouds.  There  Skid- 
daw  railed  his  head,  and,  with  a  peaked-brow,  overlooked 
Saddleback  and  Cawfey-pike,  together  with  a  chain  of 
mountains  ftretching  away  towards  the  north- weft  ;  whilft, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  hills  and  rocks  which  Hand  upon 
Baflenthwaite-water  form  the  other  wing  of  a  lofty  avenue 
of  mountains,  which  extend  into  the  diftant  plains.  We 
coafted  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  lake,  where  the  hills, 
gradually  retiring  from  its  margin,  rife  to  their  fummits 
covered  with  herbage.  .  Here  we  had  a  view  of  the  little 
valley  of  Newland,  which  winds  about  the  feet  of  the 
mountains,  and,  with  the  fined  verdure  from  the  fmall  en¬ 
clofures  of  grafs-ground,  refreflies  the  eye,  which  had  la¬ 
boured  with  upftretched  looks  over  the  vaft  heights  that 
fhut  it  in  on  every  fide  ;  there  cattle  and  flieep  were  feen 
depafturing,  little-  cottages  were  difperfed  amongft  the 
hedge-row  afhes,  whilft  the  fhadows  of  hills  fuffered  the 
fun-fhine  to  fall  only  in  ftrips  over  the  vale. 

“  We  landed  at  St.  Herbert’s  Illand,  which  contains 
about  five  acres  of  land,  now  covered  with  young  trees, 
famous  for  being  the  refidence  of  St.  Herbert,  a  prieft  and 
CpnfefTpr  ;  who,  to  avoid  the  intercourfe  of  man,  and  that 


nothing  might  withdraw  his  attention  from  unceafinp 
mortification  and  prayer,  chofe  this  ifland  for  his  abode! 
The  fcene  around  him  was  adapted  to  his  gloomy  ideas  of 
religion;  he  was  furrounded  by  the  lake,  which  afforded 
him  fifii  for  his  diet;  on  every  hand  the  voice  of  water¬ 
falls  excited  the  folemneft  drains  of  meditation  ;  rocks  and 
mountains  were  his  daily  profpeft,  where  barren nefs  and 
folitude  feemed  to  take  up  their  eternal  abode ;  from  the 
fituation  of  this  place,  nature  hath  given  three  parts  of 
the  year  to  impetuous  hurricanes  and  ftorms,  the  fourth 
alone  provides  for  the  reft.  Here  this  reclufe  erefted  an 
hermitage,  the  remains  of  which  are  vifible  at  this  day, 
being  a  building  of  ftone,  formed  into  two  apartments , 
the  outward  one  about  twenty  feet  long  and  fifteen  broad; 
the  other  of  narrower  dimenfions.  He  was  contemporary 
with  St.  Cuthbert,  and,  as  the  legends  of  that  time  fay, 
by  the  prayers  of  that  faint,  obtained  a  joint  or  equo-tem- 
porary  death  with  him,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  608. 
There  is  no  hiltory  of  his  life  and  atlions  to  be  met  with, 
or  any  tradition  of  his  works  of  piety  or  miracles  preferved 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  paflion  for  foli¬ 
tude  and  a  reclufe  life,  which  reigned  in  the  days  of  this 
faint,  and  was  cherilhed  by  the  monadic  fchool,  although 
at  firft  fight  they  may  appear  to  us  uncouth  and  enthuli- 
aftic,  yet,  when  we  examine  into  thofe  times,  ouraltonilh.- 
nient  will  ceafe;  whillj:  we-confider  theftateof  thofe  men, 
who,  under  all  the  prejudices  of  education,  were  living 
in  an  age  of  ignorance,  vaflalage,  and  rapine  ;  and  we 
lliall  rather  applaud  than  condemn  a  devotee,  who,  dif- 
gufted  with  the  world  and  the  fins  of  men,  configns  his 
life  to  the  fervice  of  the  Deity  in  retirement. 

“  We  now  purfued  our  voyage  by  a  noble  woody  fcene, 
where  Brandelow  Park,  arifing  from  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
with  llately  young  oaks,  extends  its  groves  over  two  round 
hoes  or  eminences,  and  behind  them  (after  covering  a  lit¬ 
tle  intervening  valley)  rifes  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain  to 
a  conliderable  height-  and  forms  a  wood)'  amphitheatre, 
fringed  with  fome  fmall  ftrips  of  corn,  which  grow  under 
its  ikirts  ;  whilft  all  above  are  ftupendous  hills  and  rocks. 
The  ftraight  boles  of  the  trees,  together  with  the  verdure 
of  the  ground  under  their  lhadow,  which  was  perceived  at 
a  great  depth  in  the  grove,  by  reafon  of  the  diftance  at 
which  the  trees  flood  from  each  other,  formed  an  uncom¬ 
mon  and  folemn  fcene,  which,  being  again  reflected  by 
the  water,  feemed  like  enchanted  haunts,  where  the  dryads 
met  their  naiad-nymphs  in  the  happy  regions  of  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  lake.  We  arrived  at  the  borders  of  Manilly 
Meadow,  a  flat  of  a  few  acres  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
where  our  boat  anchored,  that  we  might  enjoy  the  plea¬ 
fures  of  the  fituation  :  to  the  left,  the  neareft  object  was 
a  wooded  ifland,  edged  with  rocks;  behind  which,  Bran.- 
delow  Park,  and  oaken  groves,  drelfed  in  the  deepeft 
green,  covered  the  hills  which  arofe  immediately  from  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  and  from  thence  ftretched  up  the  foot 
of  Cathell’s  mountain,  which  lay  fo  near  to  us,  that  it 
required  the  eye  which  viewed  its  fummit  to  be  turned 
directly  upwards.  On  our  right,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
one  hundred  yards,  lay  another  ftnall  ifland,  on  whofe 
rocky  margin  brulh-wood  and  willow  hung  fantaftically  ; 
above  whole  thickets  the  diftant  fliores  were  feen,  where 
the  mighty  cliffs  of  Falcon  and  Wallow  Crags,  projecting, 
(how  their  grotefque  and  tremendous  brows,  in  a  lofty- 
line  of  rocks  ;  beneath  the  feet  of  which,  a  drip  of  culti¬ 
vated  lands  and  woods  (hot  forth  a  verdant  promontory, 
which  funk  gradually  into  the  lake.-  In  the  centre  of  this 
view  (after  ftretching  the  eye  for  the  diftance  of  three 
miles  over  a  bafon  of  the  cleared  and  fmootheft  water, 
fpreading  its  bofom  to  the  noontide  fun)  is  a  large  mount, 
called  Caltlehead  Rocks,  riling  in  a  cone,  and  covered 
with  oak-wood;  behind  which  a  lofty  mountain  raifed  its 
brown  brow,  dreft  in  heath  and  fun-burnt  herbage,  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  Skiddaw,  covered  with  blue  vapour,  and 
capped  with  clouds,  which  terminated  the  profped. 

“After  paffing  Bank  Park,  a  rocky  and  barren  pro¬ 
montory ;  on  which  a  few  fcattered  trees  looked  deplorably 
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aged  and  torn,  we  entered  a  fine  bay,  where  the  moun¬ 
tains  rife  immediately  out  of  the  lake  ;  here  (landing  per¬ 
pendicular,  there  falling  back  in  ruinous  and  rude  confu- 
fion,  as  being  piled  heap  on  heap  from  the  convulfions  of 
chaos  ;  and  in  other  parts  (helving  and  hanging  over  the 
lake,  as  if  they  threatened  an  immediate  fall ;  the  whole 
forming  a  (lupendous  circus.  To  deferibe  this  view  is 
difficult,  as  no  expreffion  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  fub- 
jed,  where  the  wild  variety  confifls  only  of  various  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  fame  objefts ;  rocks  and  mountains  forming 
and  conflituting  the  parts  of  this  maffive  theatre.  In  the 
front  of  this  romantic  feene,  a  (mall  mount  prefents  itfelf, 
covered  with  herbage ;  fmall  from  the  mighty  (tature  and 
gigantic  members  of  the  other  parts  of  the  profpefl. 
Overlooking  this  mount  Hands  a  round  rock,  pufhing  his 
mountainous  brow  into  the  clouds,  once  crowned  with 
a  cattle.  On  the  fummit  of  the  mount,  fweetly  contrafted 
by  the  grey  rocks  behind,  there  grows,  with  peculiar  pic- 
turefque  beauties,  a  fingle  ancient  oak.  The  lake  beneath 
■was  a  perfect  mirror.  On  each  hand  the  cliffs  and  moun¬ 
tains  are  (trewed  with  bullies  and  (hrubs,  down  whole  lides 
fmall  (treams  of  water  trill,  like  fo  many  threads  of  filver, 
giving  a  delicate  mixture  to  the  greynefs  of  the  rocks  over 
which  they  pafs,  in  many  places  perpendicular,  and  rent 
into  a  thoufand  rude  columns,  as  if  they  had  been  torn 
by  thunderbolts  ;  in  other  places  they  are  of  a  tamer  af- 
pe<5l,  and,  compacted  in  one  folid  mafs,  (land  firm  as  the 
pillar  of  the  antediluvian  world.  Where  the  hills  are  l'e- 
parated,  little  vales  filled  with  wood,  or  narrow  winding 
dells  of  grafs-ground,  twill  round  their  feet,  and  give  a 
happy  variegation  to  the  view.  In  fome  places,  clefts  in 
the  rocks  afford  a  profpeft  into  a  valley  behind  ;  in  others, 
the  over-hanging  cliffs  form  rude  arches  and  apertures, 
through  which  dillant  mountains  are  difeovered.  Behind 
all  are  mountains  piled  on  mountains,  where  the  clouds 
rolled  in  heavy  volumes, givingagloominefs  to  thofe  regions 
of  confufion  and  barrennefs,  which  rendered  the  luftre  of 
the  (hining  lake,  and  the  dreams  of  light  which  fell  upon 
the  rocks,  waterfalls,  and  (hrubs,  brighter  and  more 
pleading.  In  the  cliffs  in  this  part  of  the  lake  eagles  build 
their  neds,  far  removed  from  gunffiot,  and  feldom  dilturb- 
ed  by  men  ;  for  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  affhil  their  lofty  ha¬ 
bitation.  In  the  fight  of  the  cottage,  hither  they  bring 
the  fpoils  of  the  fold  or  the  field,  to  feed  their  young,  fu- 
perior  to  the  wrath  of  the  injured.  ‘I  was  fortunate 
■enough,’  fays  Mr.  Topham,  ‘  to  fee  the  florming  of  an  ea¬ 
gle’s  nell,  which  was  built  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  that  has 
been  condantly  employed  for  that  purpofe  for  many  ages, 
notvvitlidanding  it  is  dedroyed  every  year.  The  man  who 
took  it  was  let  down  in  a  balket  by  a  rope  from  the  fum- 
mit  of  a  rock,  and  combated  with  a  (word  the  parent 
eagle,  who  fought  valiantly  in  defence  of  her  progeny.’ 
On  thefe  fhores  a  fait  fpring  of  very  falubrious  quality  is 
found,  but  is  neglefled. 

“  We  next  vifited  a  very  extraordinary  phenomenon,  an 
ifland  about  forty  yards  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth, 
grown  over  with  rufhes,  reeds,  grafs,  and  fome  willows. 
We  would  have  landed  upon  it,  but,  as  the  water  was 
faid  to  be  forty  fathom  deep  in  that  place,  and  the  attempt 
rather  hazardous,  we  defifled,  and  had  not  the  means  of 
inquiring  particularly  into  its  nature.  This  ifland  arofe 
about  four  perpendicular  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  on  which  we  were  told  it  floated  ;  from  its  magnitude 
we  were  not  able,  with  one  boat,  to  try  whether  it  would 
move  from  the  perpendicular  line  of  its  then  llation,  or 
whether  it  was  bound  to,  and  connected  with,  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  by  the  roots  of  any  aquatic  plants  which  ap¬ 
peared  upon  its  furface.  On  my  fecond  vifit,  the  lake  was 
greatly  increafed  in  magnitude,  infomuch  that  the  Lord’s 
Ifland,  as  it  is  called,  which  before  was  a  mere  peninfula, 
was  now  fo  perfedtly  infulated,  that  we  failed  between  it 
and  the  main  land  in  feveral  feet  water,  the  arm  of  the 
lake  which  formed  this  division  not  being  lefs  than  three 
hundred  yards  in  width;  the  floating  ifland  was  no  more 
to  be  (een  ;  and  I  am  induced  to  afl'ert,  that  it  never  de- 
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feends  below  the  furface  but  when  tire  lake  is  full  of -wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  fedges  and  willows,  which  cover  the  point  of 
fome  rock,  are  flooded  and  difappear. 

“  We  now  pufhed  up  the  river  which  feeds  the  lake  ; 
the  water-lily  fpreads  its  broad  leaves  over  the  furface, 
and  here  and  there  (liowtd  its  meek  white  bells,  being  at 
this  feafon  in  full  perfection.  .We  anchored  near  a  little 
but  pleafant  habitation,  called  Lochdore,  or  Lodore ;  a 
place  perfectly  adapted  for  the  abode  of  a  reclufe,  and 
much  preferable  to  St.' Herbert’s  Ifland,  lying  open  to  the 
fouthern  fun,  lheltered  from  the  north  by  mighty  moun¬ 
tains,  which  almod  overhang  it;  and,  fronting  to  the 
wideil  part  of  the  bafon,  it  commands  a  view  of  the  (everal 
iflands,  Maniily  meadows,  and  Brandelow  Parks,  with  their 
oaken  groves  hanging  from  the  afeent  of  the  mountains 
(hade  above  fnade  ;  Cathell’s  and  the  adjoining  crags  fur¬ 
mounting  the  whole  feene.  We  were  landed  on  a  plain 
of  meadow-ground,  which  defeended  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  over  which  we  palled  to  an  adjoining  wood  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocks,  behind  Lodore-houfe.  After  wind¬ 
ing  through  feveral  paffes  in  thefe  groves  and  thickets,  we 
gamed  a  fituation  where  we  were  delighted  with  the  noble 
objects  which  prefented  themfelves  to  our  view.  Around 
us  was  lpread  a  grove,  formed  of  tall  young  oaks,  a(h,  and 
birch,  trees,  which  gave  an  agreeable  coolnefs  and  (hade  ; 
above  the  trees,  with  uplifted  looks,  to  the  right,  we 
viewed  a  mountain  of  rock,  called  Shepherd’s  Crag,  form¬ 
ing  a  rude  circular  mafs,  lhelving  from  the  foot  towards 
its  crown  in  a  fpiral  form  ;  on  every  plain  of  which,  and 
every  ltep  that  hung  upon  its  lides,  herbage  and  (hrubs 
grew  fantaftically,  whilft  the  very  fummit  wore  a  verdant 
cap  of  grafs.  To  the  left,  there  arQlea  perpendicular  grey 
cliff,  faid  to  be  a  thoufand  feet  in  height  from  the  lake, 
rent  into  innumerable  filfures,  and  Handing,  like  maflivs 
columns  in  rude  arrangement,  to  fupport  the  feeming  ruins 
of  a  fhattered  tower,  grown  white  with  Horms,  and  over¬ 
looking  Shepherd’s  Ciag  fome  hundred  feet.  In  the  open¬ 
ing  between  thefe  Hupendous  rocks,  the  river  pours  its 
whole  Hream,  forming  a  grand  cafcade  near  two  hundred 
perpendicular  feet  high  ;  as  the  channel  is  rugged,  the 
water  makes  a  fheet  of  foam,  and  roars  among  the  caverns 
and  cliffs,  fo  that  you  are  deprived  of  hearing  any  thing 
but  its  tumult.  Reaching  the  wood,  where  the  defeent 
is  lefs  precipitate,  it  winds  among  the  trees,  fometimes 
fhowing  itfelf,  and  at  others  totally  concealed,  whilll  it 
ferpentines  towards  the  lake.  The  (pray  which  is  dallied 
around  the  rocks,  and  carried  upon  the  breeze,  wherever 
it  meets  the  rays  of  the  fun  through  the  openings  of  the 
cliffs,  takes  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  On  turning  front 
this  grand  fpeftacle,  the  greateH  beauties  of  this  lake  are 
thrown  into  one  profpeft.  The  ground  whereon  we  Hood 
was  rugged  and  rocky,  fliadowed  with  trees,  looking  over 
a  rich  bofom  of  wood  ;  below  us  lay  the  Lodore  meadows-, 
where  groups  of  cattle  were  difperfed,  and  by  the  fhore 
fome  carpenters  were  repairing  their  boats,  a  circumftance 
which  enlivened  the  feene  ;  the  Alining  lake  lay  in  one 
fmooth  plain,  reflecting  the  azure  fky  chequered  with 
clouds  ;  over  which  the  Vicar’s  Ifland,  yellow'  with  corn, 
and  the  woody  iflands,  were  arranged  ;  the  mountains, 
wliofe  feet  were  trimmed  with  wood,  lay  in  long  perlpec- 
tive  to  the  left.  C’aflle-head,  with  its  embowered  cone, 
and  Lord’s  Ifland  arifmg  from  the  oppofite  fhore,  inter¬ 
vened  between  us  and  the  vale  of  Kelwick  ;  over  which 
the  awful  Skiddaw,  with  his  inferior  race  of-  mountains, 
frowned  in  azure  majefly,  and  doled  the  feene.  Claude 
in  his  huppiefl  hour  never  (truck  out  a  finer  landfcape  ;  it 
has  every  requifite  which  the  pencil  can  demand,  and  is 
perhaps  the  only  view  in  England  which  can  vie  with  the 
iublime  feenes  from  which  that  painter  formed  his  tafle. 

“  We  now  returned  to  our  boat,  and,  failing  within 
fome  little  diffance  of  the  fhore,  had  a  view  of  the  water¬ 
fall,  where  the  beauties  of  the  lake  to  the  fouth-eafl  lay- 
in  pleafing  perfpedive.  We  looked  over  a  fmall  part  of 
the  bafon,  from  whence  to  the  left  a  Hupendous  mountain' 
of  rock  arofe,  on  whole  Hurts,  and  in  lae  rents  and  clefts 
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of  its  (ides,  trees  and  fa  rubs  climbed  to  the  very  fumrnit. 
Before  us  lay  the  wood  from  which  we  had  lately  palled, 
under  whofe  lliade  Lodore-houfe  and  enciofures  were  feen 
inclining  towards  the  lake  ;  above  which,  the  lofty  pre¬ 
cipice,  the  waterfall,  and  Shepherd’s  Crag,  were  feen  in 
their  variety  of  beauties  ;  whilft  all  beyond  the  mountains 
formed  a  crefcent,  enclafping  a  fheet  of  water  of  two  miles 
circuit.  Mountain  behind  mountain,  and  rock  behind 
rock,  fell  here  in  fine  perfpeftive,  and  brought  to  our 
minds  thofe  aiionifhing  fcenes  which  cha’rafterize  the  pen¬ 
cil  of  Salvator.  We  palled  from  hence,  in  our  return  to 
Kefwick,  by  the  coaft,  where  we  were  faown  a  cliff  that 
projebled  over  the  lake,  called  Eve’s  Crag,  from  its  bear¬ 
ing  fome  limilitude  to  a  female  coloflean  llatue.  We 
next  paffed  Wallow  Crag,  in  which  a  large  opening  is 
formed  by  the  parting  of  the  rocks,  bearing  the  name  of 
Lady’s  Rake,  from  the  efcape  lady  Derwentwater  made 
tiiere,  by  climbing  the  horrid  and  ftupendous  heights  with 
inch  jewels  and  valuables  as  fae  could  fecure,  when  her  un¬ 
fortunate  lord  was  apprehended.  We  now  reached  Lord’s 
I  (land,  containing  fome  acres  covered  with  wood-,  where 
are  the  remains  of  a  manfion  of  the  Derwentwater  family. 
Formerly  this  was  only  a  peninfula;  but,  when  the  place 
was  made  the  refidence  of  the  Radclilfs  and  Derwentwa- 
ters,  it  was  fevered  from  the  main  land  by  a  ditch,  over 
which  wa.s  thrown  a  draw-bridge.  Travellers  cannot  be¬ 
hold  the  ruins  of  this  place,  without  yielding  a  ligh  for 
the  follies  of  the  world,  and  bewailing  the  dire  eflebls 
which  attend  ambition  and  the  crimes  of  princes. 

“The  fifa  of  this  lake  are  trouts,  pike,  eels,  and  perch. 
The  romantic  fcenes  upon  the  lake  induced  us  to  take 
a  beat  at  night,  under  favour  of  the  moon,  which  was 
near  the  full.  We  began  our  voyage  foon  after  the  moon 
was  rifen,  and  had  illuminated  the  top  of  Skiddaw,  but 
from  the  intercepting  mountains  had  not  (within  theafeent 
of  an  hour)  reached  the  lake.  We  were  Turrounded  with 
a  folemn  gloom  ;  the  ftillnei;  of  the  evening  rendered  the 
voice  of  the  waterfalls  tremendous,  as  they,  in  all  their 
variety  of  founds,  were  re-echoed  from  every  cavern  5  the 
fummits  of  the  rocks  began  to  receive  the  riling  rays,  and 
appeared  as  if  crowned  with  turrentsof  filver,  from  which 
the  liars  departed  for  their  nightly  round.  As  the  night 
advanced,  objecls  arofe  to  view  as  if  furging  on  the  firft 
morning  from  chaos  ;  the  water  Was  a  plain  of  fable, 
fprinkled  over  with  gems,  reflefled  from  the  ftarry  firma¬ 
ment  ;  the  groves,  which  hung  upon  the  feet  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  were  hid  in  darknefs,  and  all  was  one  grave  and 
majeftic  circle  of  faadow: 

Rifing  in  cloudy  majefty,  at  length 
A  parent  queen  unveil’d  her  peerlefs  light. 

And  o’er  the  dark  her  iilver  mantle  threw. 

When  the  long-protrafled  fhades,  the  mountains  call;  on 
the  bofom  of  the  lake,  faowed  the  vaftnefs  of  thofe  malfes 
from  whence  they  proceeded;  and  Hill,  as  the  moon  arofe 
higher  in  the  horizon,  the  diftant  objects  began  to  be 
more  illumined,  and  the  whole  prefented  us  with  a  noble 
.moon-light  piece,  delicately  touched  by  the  hand  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  far  fuppafang  thofe  humble  fcenes  which  we  had 
'often  viewed  in  the  works  of  the  Flemifa  painters.  Mills 
began  to  arife  on  the  lake,  and,  by  reafon  of  the  air  which 
bore  them  aloft  being  confined  and  eddying  within  this 
deep  circle,  they  were  whirled  round,  and  carried'  up¬ 
wards  like  a  column,  which,  fo  foon  as  it  approached  the 
rays  of  the  moon,  had  a  molt  wonderful  appearance,  and 
refembled  a  pillar  of  light.  The  moon’s  mild  beams  now 
gliilened  on  the  waters,  and  touched  the  groves,  the  cliffs, 
and  the  iflands,  with  a  rneeknefs  of  colouring  which  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  folemnity  of  the  night.  Every  bay  and  pro¬ 
montory  afiumed  an  appearance  different  from  what  it  had 
by  day-light;  the  little  dells  which  wind  round  the  feet 
of  the  mountains,  as  they  were  ihadowed  by  interpofing 
objebls,  or  filvered  by  the  moon,  afforded  moll  enchant¬ 
ing  fcenes ;  where  we  might  have  wandered,  with  delight, 
till  morn.  Where  the  lake  narrows,  and  runs  up  in  a 


creek,  towards  Borrowdale,  the  rocks  looked  tremendous,' 
almoft  faulting  us  from  the  face  of  heaven  ;  the  cliffs  were 
llruck  with  icanty  gleams  of  light,  which  gained  their 
paifage  through  the  interftices  of  the  hills,  or  chafms  in 
the  rocks,  and  ferved  only  to  difeover  their  horrible  over¬ 
hanging  fronts  ;  their  mighty  caverns,  where  the  water 
llruck  by  our  oars  made  a  hollow  found  ;  their  deformed 
and  frowning  brows,  the  hanging  farubs  with  which  they 
were  bearded,  their  fparkling  waterfalls  that  trilled  from 
faelf  to  faelf,  the  whole  half  feen  and  half  concealed, 
leaving  imagination  at  large  to  magnify  the  images  of 
their  grandeur  and  horrible  magnificence: 

“  The  purfuit  which  engaged  11s  next  morning  was  to 
gain  the  fumrnit  of  Skiddaw,  which,  by  the  winding  pals 
we  were  obliged  to  make,  afforded  a  laborious  afeent  of 
five  miles.  The  profpect  from  this  eminence  well  reward¬ 
ed  our  fatigue.  To  the  fouth-eaft,  we  had  a  view  over 
the  tops  of  mountains,  one  fucceeding  to  or  overlooking 
the  other  ;  a  feene  of  chaos  and  mighty  confufion  !  This 
was  the  profpedl  which  Dr.  Brown  delcribed  by  the  image 
of  ‘a  tempeltuous  fea  of  mountains.’  Below  us  lay  the 
lake  with  all  the  beauties  of  its  margin,  together  with  the 
vale  of  Kefwick,  and  the  waters  of  Baflenthwaite,  as  if 
delineated  on  a  chart.  To  the  fouth,  the  hills  towards 
Cockermouth,  though  lefs  rugged  and  romantic  than  thofe 
towards  the  -fouth-eaft,  were  yet  no  lefs  ftupendous.  To 
the  north-well  we  had  the  profpecl  of  a  wide  and  barren, 
heath,  extending  its  plains  to  Caiiifle,  and  terminated  by 
the  mountains  of  Scotland.  To  the  north-eaft,  we  re¬ 
gained  the  profpefl  of  that  fpacious  circus  in  which  Pen¬ 
rith  Hands,  the  queen  of  the  vale,  over-topped  by  Crofs- 
Fell,  which  forms  the  moll  diftant  back  ground.  The  air 
was  remarkably  (harp  and  thin,  compared  with  that  in  the 
valley  ;  and  refpiration  feemed  to  be  performed  with  a 
kind  of  atlhmatic  opprefiion.  Whilft  we  remained  upon 
the  mountain,  over  the  hills  which  lie  between  Kefwick 
and  Cockermouth,  denfe  and  dark  vapours  began  to  rife  5 
and,  in  a  little  time,  as  they  advanced  upon  a  fouth-weft 
wind,  concealed  thofe  heights  we  had  viewed  half  an  hour 
before  clear  and  diftintfl.  Our  guide  was  very  earneft  with 
us  to  quit  the  mountain,  as  he  prognofticated  the  hazard 
of  being  wet,  and  of  lofing  our  way  in  the  heavy  vapour, 
from  a  llorm  then  collecling,  which  he  affured  us  would 
foon  cover  Skiddaw.  The  circumltance  was  too  lingular 
to  be  left  by  people  curious  in  their  oblervations  on  natu¬ 
ral  events.  We  defired  our  guide  would  take  care  of  him- 
felf,  and  leave  us  to  our  plealure  ;  but  the  good  attendant 
had  a  due  fenfe  of  our  impropriety  in  wilhing  to  be  left 
there,  and  determined  to  Hay  by  us.  The  clouds  ad¬ 
vanced  with  accelerated  fpeed ;  a  hollow  biaft  founded 
amongft  the  hills  and  deils  which  lay  below,  and  feemed 
to  fiy  from  approaching  darknefs  ;  the  vapour  rolled  down 
the  oppofite  valley  of  Newland,  and  appeared  to  tumble 
in  mighty  faeets  and  -volumes  from  the  brow  of  each 
mountain  into  the  vale  of  Kefwick  and  over  the  lakes. 
Whilft  we  admired  this  phenomenon,  the  clouds  below  us 
gradually  attended,  and  we  foon  found  the  fumrnit  of 
Skiddaw  totally  fitrrounded,  whilft  we  on  every  fide  look¬ 
ed  down  upon  an  angry  and  impetuous  lea,  heaving  its 
billows.  We  were  rejoicing  in  this  grand  fpebtacle  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  thinking  ourlelves  fortunate  in  having  beheld 
fo  extraordinary  an  event,  when,  to  our  aftonifhment  and 
confufion,  a  violent  burlt  of  thunder,  engendered  in  the 
vapour  below,  l'tunned  our  fenfe,  being  repeated  from 
every  rock,  and  down  every  dell,  in  horrid  uproar  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  from  the  agitation  of  the  air,  the  mountain 
feemed  to  tremble;  at  the  explofion,  the  clouds  were  in- 
ftantaneoully  illuminated,  and  from  innumerable  chafms 
fent  forth  ilreams  of  lightning.  Our  guide  lay  upon -the 
earth  terrified  and  amazed,  in  his  ejaculations  accufing  us 
of  prefumption  and  impiety.  Danger  made  11s  lolemn  ; 
we  had  110-where  to  fly  for  fafety,  no  place  to  cover  our 
heads  ;  to  defeend,  was  to  ruth  into  the  inflammable  vapour 
front  whence  our  perils  proceeded,  to  ftay  was  equally  ha¬ 
zardous  ;  for  now  the  clouds,  which  had  received  fuch  a 
1  conculfioa 
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concufl'on  from  the  thunder,  afcended  higher  and  higher, 
enveloping  the  whole  mountain,  and  letling  fail  a  heavy 
(bovver  of  rain.  We  thought  ourfelves  happy,  even  un¬ 
der  this  circumftance,  to  perceive  the  (form  turning  north- 
weft,  and  to  hear  the  next  clap  burft  in  the  plain  beyond 
Bafienthwaite- water.  Alike  event  has  frequently  hap¬ 
pened  to  travellers  in  the  heights  of  the  Alps,  from 
whence  the  thunder- (forms  are  fsen  palling  over  the  coun¬ 
tries  beneath  them.  The  echoes  from  the  mountains  which 
bordered  Kefwick  Lake,  from  Newland,  Borrow, dale,  and 
Lodore,  were  noble,  and  gave  a  repetition  of  the  thunder¬ 
claps  diftinflly,  though  diftant,  after  an  intermilTion  of 
feveral  feconds :  tremendous  filence  !  The  rain,  which 
(fill  iiicreafed,  formed  innumerable  dreams  and  cafcades, 
which  rulhed  from  the  crown  of  Skiddaw,  Saddle-back, 
and  Cawley  Pike,  with  a  mighty  noife  ;  but  we  were  de¬ 
prived  of  the  beauty  of  thefe  waterfalls  by  the  intercept¬ 
ing  vapour,  which  was  not  to  be  penetrated  by  t he  eye 
more  than  a  few  yards  before  us.  We  defcended  the  hill 
wet  and  fatigued,  and  were  happy  when  we  regained  our 
inn  at  Kelwick,  which  we  now'  elteemed  a  paradife. 

“  On  my  fecond  vifit  to  Kefwick,  we  mounted  the 
crown  of  Skiddaw  on  horfeback,  an  undertaking  not  to 
be  recommended.  The  clearness  of  the  day  afforded  a 
beautiful  prolpefl  to  the  north-weft  ;  the  fun-beams  blazed 
upon  the  diftant  ocean,  Solway  Firth  lay  in  view  for  many 
miles,  and  its  variegated  margin  of  tillage,  corn,  and  mea¬ 
dow  ;  the  headlands  of  Scotland,  which  Ihot  out  a  vaft  way 
into  the  lea,  were  ntiftaken  by  our  attendant  tortile  Ille  of 
Man,  an  objedt  not  to  be  viewed  from  this  mountain,  by 
reafon  of  the  interpofing  highlands  to  the  foUth-weft  ; 
Annandale,  with  Skiddaw’s  mighty  rival,  ScrofFel,  were 
diltindlly  feen,  and  a  vaft  traft  of  Scotch  land.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  was  much  more  ciiitindlly  to  be  dilco- 
vered  this  day  than  on  our  former  tour  ;  in  the  vale  it 
was  remarkably  hot  and  fultry  ;  a  gentle  fouthern  breeze 
juft  moved  the  leaves  ;  but  on  the  mountain  we  were 
obliged  to  difmount,  to  bind  down  our  hats,  and  button 
our  upper  coats,  the  wind  was  fo  fierce  and  cold.” 

Thus  far  Mr.  Hutchinfon.  Mr.  Nield,  fo  well  known 
for  his  vifirs  to  our  prifons,  treading  in  the  fteps  of  the  late 
philanthropic  Howard,  has  given  an  account  of  his  afcent 
of  this  mountain;  which,  having  been  effedled  fo  recently 
as  the  28th  of  Odlober  laft,  (1811,)  and  containing  obfer- 
vationsof  a  philofophical  nature,  not  furnifhed  by  Mr.  Hut- 
chinfon’s  narrative,  we  11  ■  a  11  prefent  to  our  readers  nearly 
in  his  own  words.  “The  morning  was  cloudy,  and  likely 
for  Ihowers  ;  but,  this  being  the  laft  day  that  I  could  conve¬ 
niently  ftop  in  Kefwick,  I  refolved  to  attempt  the  afcent 
of  Skiddaw.  In  the  room  where  I  breakfafted  the  ther¬ 
mometer  ftood  at  58°,  another  in  the  open  air  out  of  doors 
flood  at  550.  The  barometer  at  Kefwick  ftood  at  29-088 
inches.  v\t  the  top  of  Skiddaw  the  barometer  ftood  at 
26-2  inches,  and  the  thermometer  at  400.  We  had  three 
thermometers,  all,  of  which  were  as  near  400  as  could  be 
perceived.  On  our  return  on  Jenkin  Hill,  the  barometer 
(food  at  26-9  inches,  and  the  thermometer  at  440  5.  At  a 
fpring  nearly  a  hundred  yards  below  Jenkin  Hill  the. ba¬ 
rometer  ftood  at  27-2,  and  the  thermometer  in  the  air,  on 
the  ground,  and  in  the  water,  viz.  the  fpring,  as  follows: 
in  the  air  430  5,  on  the  ground  420,  and  in  the  water  41°; 
all  the  thermometers  agreed  here  as  well  as  upon  the  top 
of  Skiddaw.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  hill  to  the  fpring 
juft  mentioned,  at  another  fpring,  the  barometer  ftood  at 
27‘2,  and  the  thermometer  in  the  w'ater  at  430,  in  the  air 
at  420,  on  the  ground  the  fame  as  in  the  air.  At  another 
place,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  where  the 
barometer  ftood  at  27 ’8  inches,  the  thermometer  was  at 
450.  At  the  fpring  above  the  High,  the  barometer  ftood 
at  27'89,  and  the  thermometer  iiEthe  air, at  46-25,  in  the 
water  440,  and  on  the  ground  440;  but  the  diftance  above 
440  was  fo  (mall  as  not  eafily  to  be  expreffed.  At  a  fpring 
near  Long  Scale  Gate  the  barometer  ftood  at  28-22.  The 
thermometer  in  the  air  at  470  5,  in  the  water  48°,  on  the 


ground  4S0.  At  a  fpring  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  hill 
to  Long  Scale  Gate,  the  barometer  ftood  at  28*3,  and  the 
thermometer  in  the  air,  in  the  water,  and  on  the  ground, 
ftood  at  48°.  When  we  got  back  to  Mr.  Calvert’s,  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  ftood  as  in  the  morning,  viz. 
29-1  inches  the  barometer,  and  the  thermometer  at  550. 
On  examining  Mr.  Calvert’s  barometer,  in  a  back  . room 
where  there  had  been  no  fire,  or  any  thing  to  influence 
the  alteration  of  the  height  of  the  mercury,  lave  tire 
weight  of  the  atmofphere,  tile  barometer  had  rather  rifen 
than  otherwife.  .The  height  of  Skiddaw  from  Kefwick  is 
930  yards;  Jenkin  Hill  695;  the  fpring  before-mentioned, 
where  the  barometer  ftood  at  27-2,  and  the  thermometer 
in  the  air  at  430,  on  the  ground  420,  in  the  water  410, 
600  yards  ;  and  the  top  of  Laterigg,  296  yards.  We 
left  Mr.  Calvert’s  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 
returned  about  half-paft  four  in  the  afternoon.  There 
was  not  much  rain  till  after  three  o’clock.  The  wind 
w’as  exceedingly  ftrong  upon  the  top  of  Skiddaw,  and  the 
fenfation  the  cold  produced,  equalled,  if  not  exceeded, 
any  I  ever  experienced.  The  party  conlifted  of  Mr.  Cal¬ 
vert,  Mr.  Otley,  and  myfelf;  and,  though  the  thermome¬ 
ter  was  not  below  400,  all  of. us  felt  extreme  cold  fenla- 
tions.  There  was  no  rain  during  the  time  w-e  were  upon 
Skiddaw.  According  to  Donald,  Skiddaw  is  958  yards 
above  the  level  of  Baffenthwaite  Lake.  Kefwick  is  con- 
fiderably  higher  than  this  lake  ;  hence  iris  probable  that 
both  calculations' were  accurately  made.  Paris  Mountain 
in  Wales  is  3720  feet  high,  and  the  mercury  varied  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  this  hill  3  75.  By  comparing 
thefe  experiments  together,  we  (ball  find,  that  for  every 
inch  that  the  mercury  finks  in  the  barometer  tube,  there 
will  be  nearly  1000  feet  of  elevation.  It  will  fall  a  little 
(hort  of  1000  feet  for  an  inch  of  mercurial  depreflion. 
We  find  that  there  w-as  no  fenfible  variation  in  the  tem¬ 
perature,  from  the  time  we  left  till  the  time  we  returned 
to  Mr.  Calvert’s.  We  likewife  find  that  the  thermometer 
was  1 50  lower,  upon  the  top  of  Skiddaw,  than  at  Mr, 
Calvert’s.  If  we  divide  the  number  of  yards,  900,  which 
the  hill  is  high,  by  the  number  of  degrees  which  the 
thermometer  links,  we  (hall  have  the  number  of  yards 
for  each  degree  of  the  thennometrical  depreffion,  viz. 
930  ~  1 5  =  62  ;  fo  that  there  will  be  62  yards  of  elevation 
for  every  degree  the  thermometer  links.  When  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  barometer  falls  an  inch  by  afeending  a  hid, 
we  may  calculate  nearly  1000  feet  for  its  elevation  ;  and, 
when  the  thermometer  finks  a  degree,  we  may  reckon  186 
feet  of  elevation.” 

Within  about  two  miles  of  Kefwick  there  is  a  druidi- 
cal  moment  placed  on  a  plain  formed  on  the  fummit  of  a 
hill,  around  which  -the  adjoining  mountains  make  a  fo- 
lemn  circle;'  it  is.compofed  of  ltones  of  various  forms, 
natural  and  unhewn;  they  feem  to  have  been  collected 
from  the  iurface,  but  from  what  lands  it  is  impoffible  to 
conjedlure,  moll  of  them  being  a  fpecies  of  granite.  The 
ftones  are  fifty  in  number,  fet  in  a  form  not  exactly  cir¬ 
cular,  the  diameter  being  thirty  paces  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  thirty-two  from  north  to  fouth  :  at  the  eallern  end  a 
fmall  inclofure  is  formed  within  the  circle  by  ten  ftones, 
making  an  oblong-fquare  in  conjunction  with  the  ftones 
of  that  fide  of  the  circle,  feven  paces  in  length,  and  three 
in  width,  within.  In  this  place  it  is  conjectured  an  altar 
had  been  erected.  At  the  oppoiite  fide  a  iingle  fquare 
ftone  is  laid  at  the  diftance  of  three  paces  from  the  circle ; 
poflibly  this  may  have  been  broken  oft',  and  is  only  the 
foot  of  fuch  a  column  as  Long  Meg,  del'cribed  farther  on, 
which  may  have  been  ufed  to  bind  the-vidlims  to.  The 
ftones  forming  the  outward  line  are  fome  of  them  (land¬ 
ing  eredt,  others  fallen ;  and  are  of  various  fizes,  fome  of 
the  largeit  of  thofe  (landing  being  near  eight  feet  in  height 
and  fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  The  lingularity  noticed 
in  this  monument  by  antiquaries,  is  the  recefs  on  the 
eaftern  fide. 

The  lake  of  Balfenthwaite,  which  lies  a  little  north  of 
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Kefwick,  has  nothing  remarkable  to  engage  the  travel 
ler’s  attention  but  a  long  canal  of  water;  around  which, 
mountains  piled  on  mountains  form  an  awful  circle,  and 
teem  to  Ihut  them  in  from  all  the  reft  of  the  world. 

Uls- water  is  iituated  a  few  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Kefwick, 
and  is  a  flieet  of  water  in  the  form  of  an  S,  nine  miles  in 
extent,  and  above  a  mile  in  width.  As  you  look  thereon 
from  an  eminence,  you  difeern  all  its  bays,  fhores,  and 
promontories,  and  in  the  extenlive  landfcape  take  in  a 
variety  of  objects,  thrown  together  with  all  that  beaut)’-, 
which  wood  and  water,  lawns,  rifing  fweeps  of  corn,  vil¬ 
las,  villages,. and  cots,  furmounted  by  immenfe  mountains 
and  rude  cliffs,  can  form  to  the  eye.  The  country  to  the 
right,  for  many  miles,  is  variegated  in  the  fineft  manner, 
by  inclofures,  woods,  and  villas,  among  which  Gray- 
ftock,  Dacre,  and  Delmain,  are  feen,  whilft  to  the  left  no¬ 
thing  but  'ltupendous  mountains,  and  rude  projefting 
rocks,  prefent  themfelves,  vying  with  each  other  for  gran¬ 
deur  and  eminence. 

Defcending  to  the  village  of  Pooley,  and  from  thence 
by  a  winding  road  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  you  pals  on 
near  a  mile  to  a  fmall  inn,  where  you  leave  your  hories, 
and  take  to  your  boat.  As  you  enter  the  boat,  there 
Hands  to  the  right  a  mountain  almoft  circular,  covered 
with  verdure  to  the  crown,  rifing  fwiftly  from  the  edge 
of  the  water  many  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  ftiadowing 
you  from  the  fun.  To  the  left,  the  lake  fpreads  out  its 
agitated  bol'om,  whitened  with  innumerable  breakers  above 
a  mile  in  breadth  ;  whofe  oppofite  Ihore,  in  one  part,  af- 
cends  gradually  with  cultivated  lands,  from  the  village  of 
Pooley,  Ikirting  the  hills  :  over  which  fome  Scattered 
woods  are  happily  difpofed  in  irregular  groves  and  wind¬ 
ing  lines,  whilft,  all  above,  the  brown  heath  reaches  to 
the  fummit.  This  land  adjoins  a  mountain  much  iuperior 
in  height  to  that  on  your  right,  rifing  almoft  perpendicu¬ 
larly  from  the  lake  with  naked  cliffs.  On  its  rugged  fide, 
through  the  grey  rocks,  is  torn  a  paflage  for  a  rivulet, 
whofe  waters  fall  precipitate  with  a  mighty  noile  into  the 
deep  below.  The  ground  more  diftant,  which  is  feen 
Hill  upwards  over,  an  expanfe  of  water  not  lefs  than  four 
miles,  confifts  of  lofty  rocks  and  bold  promontories,  here 
and  there  fliowing  naked  and  ftorm-bleaked  cliffs;  and,  in 
other  places,  fcattered  over  with  the  fpringing  of  young 
oaks,  arifing  from  the  ftocks  of  trees  which  the  unrelent¬ 
ing  axe  has  flain.  As  you  pafs  along,  having  doubled 
two  fmall  capes,  you  fall  into  a  bay.  From  the  very 
margin  of  the  lake,  in  this  part,  the  grafs-ground  afeends 
gradually  in  an  ealy  Hope,  where  are  difpoled,  in  agreea¬ 
ble  irregularity,  pretty  groves  of  afh  ;  above  which,  the 
eafy  inclining  hills  difplav  yellow  fields  of  corn,  over-top¬ 
ped  by  the  white  front  of  a  venerable  manfion,  more  noted 
for  hofpitality  than  the  elegance  of  its  ftruGure.  “While 
we  fat  here  to  regale  ourfelves,  (fays  Mr.  Hutchinfon,) 
the  barge  put  off  from  Ihore,  to  a  ftation  where  the  fineft 
echoes  were  to  be  obtained  from  the  furrounding  moun¬ 
tains.  On'difcharging  one  of  their  cannon,  the  report  was 
echoed  from  the  oppofite  rocks,  where  by  reverberation  it 
feemed  to  roll  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  return  through  every 
cave  and  valley,  till  the  decreafing  tumult  gradually  died 
away  upon  the  ear.  The  inftant-it  had  ceafed,  the  found 
of  every  diftant  waterfall  was  heard,  but  for  an  inftant 
only  ;  for  the  momentary  ftillnefs  was  interrupted  by  the 
returning  echo  on  the  hill  behind,  where  the  report  was 
repeated  like  a  peal  of  thunder  burfting  over  our  heads, 
continuing  for  feveral  feconds,  flying  from  haunt  to  haunt, 
till  once  more  the  found  gradually  declined%  Again  the 
voice  of  waterfalls  poflefled  the  interval,  till  to  the  right 
the  more  diftant  thunder  arofe  from  other  mountains,  and 
feemed  to  take  its  way  up  every  winding  dell  and  creek, 
fometimes  behind,  on  this  fide,  or  on  that  fide,  running 
its  dreadful  courfe  in  wonderful  fpeed.  When  the  echo 
reached  the  mountains  within  the  line  and  channel  of  the 
breezes,  it  was  heard  at  once  on  the  right  and  left,  at  the 
extremities  of  the  lake.  In  this  manner  was  the  report 
«f  every  difeharge  re-echoed  (even  times  diftindly.  At 


intervals  we  were  relieved  from  this  entertainment,  which 
confifted  of  a  kind  of  wondrous  tumult  and  grandeur  of 
confufion,  by  the  mufic  of  two  French  horns,  whofe  har¬ 
mony  was  repeated  from  every  recefs  which  echo  haunted 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Here  the  breathings  of  the 
organ  were  imitated,  there  the  balloon  with  the  clarionets ; 
in  this  place,  from  the  harfher- founding  cliffs,  the  cor¬ 
net  ;  in  that,  from  the  wooded  creek  among  the  caverns 
and  the  trilling  waterfalls,  we  heard  the  foft-toned  lute, 
accompanied  with  the  languiihing  ftfains  of  enamoured 
nymphs  ;  whilft  in  the  copfe  and  grove  was  ftill  retained 
the  mufic  of  the  horns.  All  this  vaft  theatre  was  pofleff- 
ed  by  innumerable  aerial  beings,  who  breathed  ce'eftial 
harmony.  As  we  finilhed  our  repaft,  a  general  difeharge 
of  fix  brafs  cannon  roufed  us  to  new  aftonifliment.  Though 
we  had  heard  with  great  furprife  the  former  echoes,  this 
exceeded  them  fo  much  that  it  feemed  incredible  ;  for  on 
every  hand  the.  founds  were  reverberated  and  returned 
from  fide  to  tide,  fo  as  to  give  an  idea  of  that  confufion 
and  horrid  uproar  which  the  falling  of  thefe  ftupendous 
rocks  would  occafion,  if  by  fome  internal  combuftion  they 
were  rent  to  pieces  and  hurled  into  the  lake.  During 
the  time  of  our  repaft,  the  wind  was  bullied  ;  and  the  lake, 
which  on  our  firlt  entrance  was  troubled  and  foaming, 
now  became  a  fhining  mirror,  reflecting  reverfed  moun¬ 
tains,  rocks,  groves,  meads,  and  vales.  The  water  was  fo 
tranfparent,  that  we  could  perceive  the  fifli  and  pebbles 
at  the  depth  of  fix  or  eight  fathoms.  We  now  doubled  a 
woody  promontory,  and,  palling  by  the  foot  of  Gobery 
Park,  attended  into  the  narrow  part  of  the  lake,  leaving 
the  g  rally  margins  and  fcattered  copfe  which  had  bordered 
the  water  as  we  palled  by  Water  Mellock.  All  around 
us  was  one  feene  of  mountains,  which  hemmed  11s  in, 
arifing  with  awful-and  precipitate  fronts.  Here  the  white 
cliffs  railed  their  pointed  heads  ;  there  the  fliaken  and 
rifted  rocks  were  fplit  and  cavated  into  vaft  {helves,  chafins, 
and  dreary  cells,  which  yawned  upon  the  lhadowed  lake  ; 
whilft  other  fteeps,  lefs  rugged,  were  decked  with  Ihrubs, 
which  grew  on  every  plain  and  chink,  their  fummits  be¬ 
ing  embrowned  with  fun-parched  mofs  and  fcanty  her¬ 
bage,  The  feene  was  nobly  awful  as  we  approached 
Starberry  Crag.  At  every  winding  of  our  paflage,  new 
hills  and  rocks  were  feen  to  overlook  thofe,  which  had 
but  the  minute  before  been  new  upon  our  profpeft.  The 
clouds  hung  heavily  upon  the  mountains  rolling  in  gloomy 
volumes  over  their  heads,  in  fome  places'dragging  their 
ragged  ikirts  along  the  fides  of  fteeps,  giving  them  a  deep 
and  melancholy  lhade ;  in  others  admitting  the  fun- 
beams,  which  illuminated  the  winding  dells  with  a  grey- 
ifh  light.”  They  fometimes  take  a  trout  peculiar  to  this 
water,  of  thirty  pounds  weight  and  upwards,  and  eels  of 
eight  or  nine  pounds. 

Great  and  Little  Salkeld  are  villages  near  Kefwick. 
At  Great  Salkeld  there  is  a  charity-fchool.  Near  Little 
Salkeld,  on  the  fummit  of  a  large  hill,  a  little  towards 
the  north,  is  a  large  and  perfect  druidical  monument, 
called  by  the  country  people  Long  Meg  and  her  Daugh¬ 
ters.  A  circle  of  about  eighty  yards  in  diameter  is  formed 
by  malfy  ftones,  moll  of  which  remain  Handing  upright. 
Thefe  are  fixty-feven  in  number,  of  various  qualities,  un¬ 
hewn  or  touched  with  any  tool,  and  feem  by  their  form 
to  have  been  gathered  from  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
Some  are  of  blue  and  grey  lime-ftone,  fome  of  granite, 
and  fome  of  Hints.  Many  of  fuch  of  them  as  are  Hand¬ 
ing  meafure  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  girt  and  ten 
feet  in  height;  others  are  of  an  inferior  fize.  At  thefouth 
fide  of  this  circle,  at  the  diftance  of  eighty-five  feet  from 
its  neareft  member,  is  placed  an  upright  Hone  naturally 
of  a  fquare  form,  being  a  red  freeftone,  with  which  the 
country  abounds.  This  Hone  is  placed  with  one  of  its 
angles  towards  the  circle,  is  near  fifteen  feet  in  girt  and 
eighteen  feet  high,  each  angle  of  its  fquare  anfwering  to 
a  cardinal  point.  In  that  part  of  the  circle  moll  conti¬ 
guous  to  the  column,  four  large  ftones  are  placed  in  a 
iquare  form,  as' if  they  had  conftrufted  or  fupported  ai> 
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altar  ;  and  towards  tlie  eaft,  weft,  and  north,  two  large 
ftones  are  placed  at  greater  diftances  from  each  other  than 
any  of  the  reft,  as  if  they  had  formed  the  entrances  into 
this  myftic  round.  What  creates  great  aftonifhment  to 
the  fpeftator  is,  that  no  fuch  Hones,  or  any  quarry  or  bed 
of  ftones,  are  to  be  found  within  a  great  diftancp  of  this 
place;  and  how  fuch  rnafiy  bodies  could  be  moved,  in  an 
age  when  the  mechanical  powers  were  little  known,  is 
not  eafily  to  be  determined.  The  origin  of  all  thefe  ftones, 
and  thofe  at  Rollrick  and  Stonehenge,  we  fuppofe  to  be 
the  fame.  Many  large  ftones  happening  to  lie  about  above 
ground,  the  rude  but  numerous  natives  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity,  by  an  exertion  of  bodily  ftrength,  to  try  to 
make  a  place  of'  religious  worlhip  ;  but,  not  calculating 
their  materials  right,  when  they  attempted  a  regular  de- 
ftgn,  they  were  forced  to  leave  it  imperfect;  at  leaft,  thus 
we  account  for  the-  condition  of  Stonehenge  ;  for  who 
could  carry  off  thofe  materials,  or  whither?  and  no  build¬ 
ings  are  near. 

Twelve  miles  north-eaft  by  north  from  Kefwick  is  the 
Softy  Carrock,  clofe  under  which,  for  near  two  miles,  is  a 
winding  path,  but  juft  wide  enough  for  the  horfes  to  pafs 
Singly,  and  every  where  intercepted  by  enbrmous  ftones, 
which  have  tumbled  from  the  fummit  of  the  mountain 
into  the  dale  beneath.  Acrofs  many  parts  of  this  path 
(for  it  cannot  be  called  a  road)  run  feveral  murmuring, 
Shallow,  meandering,  brooks,  abounding  with  fine  trout. 
The  perpendicular  height  of  this  mountain,  reduced  to 
the  level  of  Derwentwater,  is  feven  hundred  and  fifty-fix 
yards,  and,  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  fea,  eight  hundred 
and'three.  Almoft  the  whole  of  it  is  a  ridge  of  horrible 
precipices,  abounding  every  where  with  deep  chafins,  the 
bottoms  of  which  are  not  to  be  fathomed  by  the  eye;  the 
north-eaft  end,  however,  is  fruitful,  being  covered  with 
herbage  to  the  top,  and  here  the  flieep  find  excellent  paf- 
turage.  This  fell  is  dillinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  its 
neighbours,  at  many  miles  diftance,  by  its  two  towering 
peaks.  About  the  year  1740,  a  very  remarkable  cavern 
was  difcovered  at  the  fouth-weft  end  of  It,  by  a  buck  be¬ 
ing  chaced  into  it  by  the  hounds,  and  from  thence  took 
the  name  of  Buck  Kirk  of  Carrock.  This  cavern  is  about 
four  feet  at  the  entrance,  and  is  very  fpacious  within. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  end  of  it ; 
but  as  the  lights  are  foon  extinguiflied  by  the  damps, 
and  tlie  bottom  is  horridly  rugged  and  uneven,  every 
attempt  of  that  nature  has  been  long  fince  given  up. 
Some  pretend,  without  being  able  to  bring  the  leaft  proof 
in  fupport  of  their  opinion,  that  this  cavern  was  origi¬ 
nally  made  by  the  Cumbrians,  in  the  time  of  the  Danes, 
wherein  to  hide  themfelves  when  overpowered  by  the 
Saxons ;  but,  what  is  more  reafonable  and  probable  is, 
that  it  was  originally  formed  either  by  an  earthquake, 
(which  might  rend  this  mountain  and  give  it  that  hideous 
appearance  it  has  in  fome  parts,)  or  when  rude  chaos 
was  moulded  into  form  and  order  by  the  fiat  of  the  grand 
Architeft. 

KET,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Oby  at 
Narim. 

..KET,  a  fmall  river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  by  White- 
born  :n  Wigtonlliire,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  near 
Port  Patrick". 

KET  (William),  a  tanner  of  Norfolk,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  A.D.  1549,  inftigated  a  revolt  againft 
the  government;  for  the,  particulars  of  which,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  England,  vol.vj.  p.643,4. 

KE'TAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad:  eleven 
miles  north  Jionpour. 

KETALE'AH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  :  fe- 
t'enty-four  miles  louth- fouth-weft  of  Patna.  Lat.  24.  38. 
N.  Ion.  84.  36.  E. 

KETCH,  f.  [caicco,  Ital.]  A  veflel  with  two  malls 
placed  and  rigged  with  fails,  as  the  main  and  mizen-mafts 
of  a  Ihip.  Upon  the  bowfpirit,  and  between  that  and  the 
mam-maft,  they  have  ftay-fails,  and  a  very  large  jib. 
Formerly  botnb-velfels  and  yachts  were  thus  rigsed  as 
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ketches,  but  of  late  years  as  (hips :  at  prefent  only  a  few. 
coafting-vefiels  are  rigged  ketch-falhion. 

KET'CH AR-TCHOUJ,  a  town  of  Thibet:  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Giti. 

KET'CHENG-TA'SE,  a  tribe  of  Tartars  who  inhabit 
the  territory  of  Chinefe  Tartary  that  lies  on  both  the 
banks  of  the  river  Saghalien-Dula,  and  extends  as  far  as 
the  Eaftern  Sea.  Their  country,  which  is  almoft  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  leagues  in  length,  contains  only  fmall  vil¬ 
lages,  malt  of  which  are  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  ri¬ 
ver.  The  language  of  thefe  Tartars  is  different  from  that 
of  the  Mantchoos,  and  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of 
Fiatta  :  it  is  probably  the  fame  which  is  fpoken  by  the. 
Other  more  northerly  Tartars,  who  live  beyond  the  mquth 
of  the  river  Sagh alien.  The  Tartars  of  Ketcheng-tafe  do 
not  (have  their  heads,  but  wear  their  hair  tied  in  a  knot 
with  a  ribband,  or  enclofed  in  a  bag  behind.  They  em¬ 
ploy  much  of  their  time  in  hunting  fables ;  and  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  certain  number  of  their  ikins  in  tribute. 

KETCHIC'TEN,  or  Kesicten,  a  country  of  Chinde 
Tartary,  divided  into  two  lfandards.  Lat.  43.  N.  Ion. 

1 17.  38.  E. 

KETCHOU'  KIA'MEN,  a  poll  of  Chinefe  Tartary. 
Lat.  41. 2 1.  N.  Ion.  1 10.  24.  E. 

KETCK'UP,  f.  See  Catsup. 

KETEM'BER,  a  fmall  iftand  in  the  Eaftern  Indiaa 
Sea.  Lat.  6.12.  S.  Ion.  1 32.  53.  E. 

KETMEBE'H,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  : 
twenty-feven  miles  eaft  of  Pergamo. 

KET'MIA,_/i  in  botany.  See  Bombax,  Hermannia, 
and  Hibiscus. 

KE'TOI,  one  of  the1  fmall  Kurule  iflands,  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  48.  45.  N.  Ion.  153.  38.  E. 

KE'TRAN,  Kitran,  or  Alketr^n,  yi  A  name  given 
by  fome  of  the  Arabian  authors  to  the  oil  of  cedar,  called 
by  the  Greeks  cedria.  We  have  of  later  times  formed  the 
word  cedranum  upon  this;  and  it  has  fince  been  applied 
to  the  zopijfa  of  the  ancients,  a  compound  made  of  pitch 
and  wax  melted  together,  and  ufed  for  covering  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  fliips.  Chambers. 

KET'SIO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land  :  forty  miles  north-welt  of  Wexio. 

KETS'KOI,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolik,  on  the  Ket :  fixty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Narim. 

KETS'KEMET,  a  town  of  Hungary  ;  forty-fix  miles 
north-north- weft  of  Szegedin,  and  ninety-two  eaft  of  Ca- 
nifeha. 

KET'TELDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  margra-. 
vate  of  Anfpach  :  two  miles  north-weft  of  Heiifbrcn. 

KET'TERING,  a  market-town  in  Northamptonlhire, 
is  lltuate  rather  on  riling  ground,  and  contains  about  fix 
hundred  and  fifty  houles,  with  three  thouland  and  eleven 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  good  prolpeH  of  it  from  the 
north-weft,  and  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  confiderable 
town.  It  is  diftant  from  London  feventy-five  miles,  from 
Northampton  eighteen,  Stamford  twenty-two,  Welling¬ 
borough  feven  and  a  half,  Higharu  ten,  Thrapfton  nine, 
Uppingham  fifteen,  Oundle  feventeen,  Oakham  twenty- 
one,  and  from  Harborough  eleven,  miles.  It  was  almoft: 
burnt  down  in  1767.  The  market  is  on  Fridays;  and,  al¬ 
though  lefs  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  is  ftill  a  pretty 
good  one.  There  are  three  annual  fairs,  viz.  Thurfday 
before  Ealter,  Thurfday  before  the  10th  of  October,  and 
Thurfday  before  St.  Thomas’s  day  ;  all  for  beaft,  Iheep, 
horfes,  and  hogs,  and  the  Michaelmas  one  hath  a  great 
number  of  Iheep  and  rams;  of  late  years  there  has  been 
a  fair  on  the  Friday  before  Whitfuntide.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  town  is  forting,  combing,  fpinnirig,  and 
weaving,  of  tammies  and  lallings  of  different  forts,  all 
which  are’  fold  white  as  they  come  out  of  the  looms. 
About  five  hundred  weavers  are  employed.  As  this  trade 
hath  brought  many  poor  into  the  town,  the  parilh-rftte  is 
about  nine  or  ten  (hillings  in  the  pound.  Here  is  a  tole¬ 
rably  good  parilh-church,  with  a  handfome  fpire-fteeple9 
eight  bells,  and  a  good  fc-t  of  chimes  which  play  every 
%  O'  three' 
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three  hours.  Here  is  a  large  Independent  meeting-boufe ; 
alfo  one  for  Baptifts,  and  another  for  Quakers.  Here  is 
alfo  the  fcffions-houfe  for  the  county. 

The  village  of  Geddington  is  four  miles  from  Ketter¬ 
ing.  Here  is  an  ancient  crofs  of  a  triangular  form,  built 
in  honour  of  queen  Eleanor,  the  only  one  except  Nor¬ 
thampton  that  is  not  defaced  by  time  or  accidents.  This 
place  had  anciently  a  royal  caftle. — Five  miles  north  of 
Kettering,  near  the  road  to  Uppingham,  is  Oakley  Magna, 
its  church,  which  is  not  under  the  biffiop’s  jurifdiiition, 
is  a  donative. 

Pitchley,  a  finall  pleafant  village,  two  miles  and  a  half 
fouth-weft  by  fouth  from  Kettering,  is  much  noted  for  a 
very  great  fox-hunt  kept  there  in  the  winter-feafon.  The 
pack  is  fupplied  by  earl  Spencer;  a  number  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  are  regular  fubfcribers,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  or  more,  who  are  all  accommodated,  together  with 
their  attendants  and  horfes,  at  the  large  and  venerable 
old  manfion-houfe  kept  by  Mr.  Richard  Lane.  The  houfe 
was  formerly  the  manfion  of  the  Wafhbourne  family,  but, 
for  a  feries  of  years  pad,  has  belonged  to  the  Knightleys, 
of  Fawftey  in  this  county.  The  London  polt-road  to 
Kettering  paffes  through  the  lordfhip  of  Pitchley,  about 
a  mile  to  the  ea  ft  ward  of  the  above-mentioned  houfe. 
The  ancient  lords  of  this  manor  held  it  of  the  king  by 
petit  ferjeantry,  i.  e.  to  furniffi  dogs  at  their  own  coft,  to 
deftroy  the  wolves,  foxes,  polecats,  and  other  vermin,  in 
the  counties  of  Northampton,  Rutland,  Oxford,  Elfex, 
and  Bucks.  BritiJh  DireBory. 

KET'TLE,  f.  [ce'el,  Sax.  ketd,  Dut.]  A  velfel  in  which 
liquor  is  boiled. — In  the  kitchen  the  name  of  pot  is  given 
to  the  boiler  that  grows  narrower  towards  the  top,  and  of 
kettle  to  that  which  grows  wider.  In  authors  they  are 
confounded.  Johnfon. 

The  fire  thus  form'd,  file  fets  the  kettle  on  ; 

Like  burnilh’d  gold  the  little  feether  flione.  Dryden. 

[Ufed  by  Shakefpcare  forjj  Kettle-drum  : 

And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  fpeak. 

The  trumpet  to  the  caoonneer  without.  Hamlet. 

In  the  art  of  war,  a  term  the  Dutch  give  to  a  battery  of 
mortars,  becaule  it  is  funk  under  ground. 

KET'TLE- DRUM,  f.  A  drum  of  which  the  head 
is  fpread  over  a  body  of  braf- : 

As  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenifii  down, 

The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 

The  triumph  of  his  pledge.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

The  kettle-drum  is  fo  called  becaufe  the  bottoms,  which 
are  made  generally  of  copper,  Handing  upon  three  or  four 
Ihort  legs,  like  thofe  at  the  bottom  of  a  caft-iron  pot,  re¬ 
ferable  large  boilers  or  kettles.  Thefe  drums  are  ufed  in 
pairs,  the  one  being  pitched  to  the  key-note,  the  other  to 
the  dominant,  or  fourth  below  the  key.  In  fonte  in- 
ftances  three  kettle-drums  have  been  ufed,  the  third 
being  tuned  to  the  fifth  below  the  key  ;  but  this  is  very 
rare.  It  were  to  be  wilhed  that  practice  were  more  com¬ 
mon  ;  becaufe  not  only  could  the  kettle-drums  thejj  ac¬ 
company  in  the  key,  and  its  two  adjuncts,  but,  when  per¬ 
forming  in  the  key,  the  perfect  cadence  could  be  com¬ 
pletely  fupported  by  this  powerful  inftrument.  For  ex¬ 
ample  :  Suppofe  a  piece  to  be  compofed  in  C  major  ;  then 
the  centre  drum,  ftanding  before  the  performer,  would  be 
tuned  to  C;  that  to  the  performer’s  left  would  be  G; 
and  that  to  his  right  would  be  F.  Now  the  perfect  cadence 
in  the  key  of  C  comprifes  FGC  ;  all  which  notes  are  thus 
attainable.  When  the  modulation  paffes  into  the  key  of 
G,  the  left-hand  drum  will  become  the  key  ;  and  when 
it  paffes  into  F,  the  right-hand  drum  will  be  the  key, 
with  the  important  advantage  of  having  its  dominant,  C, 
ftanding  at  its  fide.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  three 
drums  muft  itand  in  a  triangular  pofition  ;  the  two  ad¬ 
juncts  rather  near  to  the  key,  but  not  quite  touching,  and 
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the  performer  ftanding  between  the  two  adjunfrs,  which 
would  rarely  be  required  in  the  fame  bar,  except  in  the 
perfeeft  cadence. 

The  kettle-drum  is  furnifhed  with  ferews,  whereby  the 
head  can  be  tightened  at  pleafure  ;  and  that  head  is  faf- 
tened  to  a  large  hoop,  which  being  moveabie  upwards  or 
downwards  for  fcveral  inches,  fo  as  to  increafe  or  to  di~ 
minifti  the  internal  area  of  the  inftrument,  it  follows  that 
the  kettle-drum  can  be  tuned  in  exaift  accord  with  the 
inftruments  of  the  band  ;  the  fize  of  the  bottom,  or  ket¬ 
tle,  being  duly  proportioned  to  the  note  it  is  to  yield. 
Formerly,  kettle-drums  of  a  final  1  fize  were  in  ufe  in  our 
feveral  regiments  of  horfe ;  hut,  being  found  extremely 
unwieldy,  they  have  been  for  many  years  laid  afide.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  our  adoption  of  the  Turkifh 
cuftom  in  a  branch  fo  peculiarly  ill  adapted  to  its  recep¬ 
tion.  Throughout  Alia  kettle-drums,  of  an  immenfe  fize, 
are  carried  acrofs  camels  in  the  train  of  all  crowned  heads  ; 
the  inftrument  is  adorned  with  fuperb  trappings,  and 
beaten  by  a  man,  who  has  a  kind  of  feat  made  for  him  on 
the  faddle. 

The  naugaurah,  as  it  is  there  termed,  is  one  of  the  types 
of  royalty,  though  it  is  fometimes  nfurped  by,  and  tacitly 
tolerated  with,  perfons  of  diftindlion,  when  in  authority 
at  a  diitance  from  the  court.  Thefe  alfo  imitate  their  fo- 
vereigns,  by  having  nobuts,  or  bands  of  mufic,  Rationed  in 
a  gallery  over  the  entrance  into  the  palace-yard.  The 
bands,  in  which  the  naugaurah  is  extremely  audible,  per¬ 
form  at  dated  hours  during  the  day  and  night,  to  the 
great  delight  of  their  retainers,  but  in  a  llrain  highly  of- 
fenfive  to  a  well-tuned  ear. 

The  muficians  of  Hindooftan  perform  with  incredible 
dexterity  on  a  pair  of  very  fmall  kettle-drums,  called  tau- 
blahs,  winch  they  fallen  before  them,  by  means  of  a  cloth 
•wrapped  feveral  times  round  their  waifts  ;  they  ufe  no 
flicks,  but  beat  with  their  fingers  in  a  peculiar  ftyle,  fo  as 
to  vary  the  intonation  in  a  manner  far  from  difpleafing, 
according  as  the  fingers  ftrike  more  or  lefs  near  to  the 
rims  of  the  taublaks.  The  note  is  not  pitched  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  concordance,  but,  as  in  the  fide-drum,  is  perfectly 
adventitious.  Single  drums,  of  the  fame  delcription,  and 
faftened  in  front  of  the  performer  by  means  of  leather 
ftraps  paffing  round  the  vvaift,  are  alfo  ufed  on  many  oc- 
cafions  ;  efpecially  to  accompany  the  poft,  for  the  purpofe 
of  intimidating  tigers,  which  are  in  fome  places  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  Icarcely  to  be  deterred  either  by  the  found  of 
thefe  drums,  called  doogdoogies,  which  are  beat  with  two 
flicks  of  hard  wood,  keeping  up  a  continued  roll,  nor  by 
the  flambeaus,  which  likewife  attend  the  letter-carriers 
during  the  night.  Many  of  the  poft-office  people  are  an¬ 
nually  carried  off  by  tigers.  The  drum  ufed  by  Hindoos 
in  their  religious  proceifions,  and  in  their  recreations,  is 
cylindrical,  and  about  twenty  inches  in  length,  the  di¬ 
ameter  about  a  foot;  they  are  beaten  with  one  hand  at 
each  end,  and  are  ulually  made  of  wood.  The  fame  peo¬ 
ple  likeivife  ufe  very  large  drums,  perhaps  a  yard  in  length, 
and  refembling  a  fruftrated  parabolical  fpindle  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  like  a  long  narrow  cafk,  whofe  centre  may 
be  about  double,  or  even  treble,  the  diameter  of  either 
end.  Thefe  drums,  which,  as  well  as  the  wooden  cylin¬ 
drical  kind  juft  deferibed,  are  called  doles,  are  commonly 
made  of  baked  earth,  and,  like  the  former,  have  their  heads 
made  of  parchment. 

KET'TLE  DRUM'MER,  f.  A  man  on  horfeback  ap¬ 
pointed  to  beat  the  kettle-drums,  from  which  he  takes  his 
name.  He  marches  at  the  head  of  the  fquadron,  and  his 
poft  is  on  the  right  when  the  fquadron  is  drawn  up. 

KET'TLE  FA'LLS,  a  cataraft  in  the  river  Utwas,  in 
Canada  ;  ninety  miles  weft  of  Montreal. 

KET'TLE  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
into  Lake  Erie  in  lat.  43.  N.  Ion.  80.  51.  W. 

KET'TLEWELL  (John),  a  pious  and  worthy  Englifh 
divine,  was  born  at  Brompton,  in  the  parifti  of  Northal¬ 
lerton,  in  the  county  of  York,  in  the  year- 1653.  He  was 
1  inftrufted 
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Sftftrufled  in  clafTical  learning  at  the  free-lchool  of  North¬ 
allerton  ;  and  in  1670  was  entered  a  fervitor  at  Edmund* 
hall,  in  Oxford.  Here  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  di¬ 
ligence,  regularity,  and  tnodefly ;  and  in  the  year  1674 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  During  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  through  the  intercft  of  his  learned  countryman 
Mr.  George  Hickes,  he  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  Lincoln- 
college,  and  became  eminent  as  a  tutor  in  that  fociety. 
He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1677  ;  and,  entering  af¬ 
terwards  into  holy  orders,  he  became  celebrated  for  his 
ufeful  and  inftru&ive  mode  of  preaching,  and  for  his  un¬ 
common  knowledge  of  divinity.  In  the  year  1681,  he 
publifhed  his  “Meafures  of  Chriltian  Obedience,  &c.  for 
the  Promotion  of  Piety  and  Peace  of  troubled  Consciences,” 
4to.  which  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  from 
the  public,  and  procured  the  author  a  high  degree  of  re¬ 
putation,  both  as  a  practical  writer  and  as  a  religious  ca- 
fuilt.  This  work  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  Compton,  bifhop 
•  of  London  ;  but,  when  that  prelate  took  an  active  part  in 
the  meafures  which  terminated  in  the  abdication  of  James 
II.  Mr.  Kettlewell  ordered  the  dedication  to  be  erafed 
from  all  the. copies  of  the  work  which  were  then  unfold, 
and  directed  that  it  fhould  be  omitted  in  future  editions. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  im predion  which  this  work  made 
induced  the  old  countefs  of  Bedford,  mother  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  William  lord  Ruffel,  to  appoint  him  one  of  her 
domeltic  chaplains  ;  and  it  alio  procured  him  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Simon  lord  D'igby,  who,  in  1682,  prefented  him  to 
the  vicarage  of  Colelhill  in  War  wick  (hire.  On  this  liv¬ 
ing  he  redded,  in  the  diligent  and  zealous  difcharge  of 
his  paftoral  duties,  and  univerfally  efteemed  and  reipedt- 
ed,  till  the  year  1690,  when  he  was  deprived  for  refudng 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  to  king 
William  and  queen  Mary.  After  his  deprivation,  he  re¬ 
moved  with  his  wife,  w'hom  he  had  married  in  1685,  to 
London;  where  he  continued  to  write  and  publidr  feveral 
religious  works,  as  he  had  done  during  his  reddence  at 
Colelhill,  together  with  fome  treatifes  in  defence  of  the 
caufe  of  the  nonjurors.  In  this  city,  he  chiefly  aflociated 
with  gentlemen  who  entertained  fimilar  fentiments  with 
himfelf;  and  was  particularly  happy  in  the  friend fli ip  and 
intimacy  of  the  good  and  pious  Mr.  Robert  Nelfon,  with 
whom  he  concerted  “a  model  of  a  fund  of  charity  for  the 
needy  fuffering  (i.  e.  nonjuring)  clergy.”  Having  been, 
from  his  infancy,  of  a  tender  and  delicate  habit  of  body, 
and  inclinable  to  a  confumption,  be  was  at  length  at¬ 
tacked  by  that  difeafe,  and  was  carried  off  by  it  in  1695, 
when  only  in  his  forty-fecond  year.  His  friend  Mr.  Nel¬ 
fon  has  pronounced  this  eulogium  on  his  character:  “He 
was  learned  without  pride  ;  wife  and  judicious  without 
cunning;  he  ferved  at  the  altar  without  either  covetouf- 
nefs  or, ambition ;  he  was  devout  without  affeftation  ;  fin- 
cerely  religious  without  morofenefs  ;  courteous  and  affa¬ 
ble  without  flattery  or  mean  compliances ;  juft  without 
rigour  ;  charitable  without  vanity  ;  and  heartily  zealous 
for  the  intereft  of  religion,  without  faftion.”  His  numer¬ 
ous  publications  were  printed  in  a  collective  form,  in  1718, 
in' 2  vols.  folio.  Biog.  Brit. 

KET'TON-STONE,  in  mineralogy.  See  Marmor 
hammites. 

KETT'WYCK,  a  town  cf  Germany,  late  belonging  to 
the  abbey  of  Corvey  :  three  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Wer- 
den. 

KE'TU,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  the  regent  of  the  de- 
fcending  node,  or  the  Dragon’s  Tail.  The  following  le¬ 
gend  on  this  fubjecl  is  from  Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon, 
p.  282.  “  Rahu  was  the  fon  of  Karyapa  and  Diti,  ac¬ 

cording  to  fome  authorities  ;  but  others  reprefent  Sinhika 
(perhaps  the  Sphinx)  as  his  natural  mother.  He  had  four 
arms;  his  lower  parts  ended  in  a  tail,  like  that  of  a  dra¬ 
gon  ;  and  his  afpect  was  grim  and  gloomy,  like  the  dark- 
ne/s  of  the- chaos,  whence  he  had  alfo  the  name  of  Tamafa. 
He  was  the  advifer  of  all  mifchief  among  the  Daityas,  or 
evil  fpirits,  and  his  chief  delight  was  to  fow  diflention 
among  the  Devatas,  or  beneficent  deities.  When  the  gods 
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had  produced  the  Arnrita,  or  . elixir  of  immortality,  by 
churning  the  ocean,  he  difguifed  himfelf  like  one  of  them, 
and  received  a  portion  of  it ;  but,  the  Sun  and  Moon  dif- 
covering  the  fraud,  Vifhnu  fevered  his  head  and  two  of 
his  arms  from  the  reft  of  his  monftrous  body.  That  part 
of  the  nehiareous  fluid  that  he  had  time  to  fwallow  fe- 
cured  his  immortality;  his  trunk  and  dragon-like  tail  fell 
on  the  mountains  of  Malaya,  where  Mini,  or  Brahman, 
carefully  preferved  them  by  the  name  of  Ketu  ;  and,  as  if 
a  complete  body  had  been  formed  from  them,  like  a  dif- 
membered  polype,  he  is  laid  to  have  adopted  Ketu  as  his 
own  child.  The  head,  with  two  arms,  fell  on  the  fands 
of  Barbara,  where  Pithenas  was  then  walking  with  his 
wife  Sinhika;  they  carried  the  Daitya  to  their  palace,  and 
adopted  him  as  their  fon.  This  extravagant  tale  is  no 
doubt  aftronomical ;  Rahu  and  Ketu  being  the  nodes,  or 
what  aftrologers  call  the  head  and  tail  of  the  dragon.  It 
is  added,  that  they  appealed  Vifhnu,  and  obtained  re-ad* 
million  to  the  firmament,  but  were  no  longer  vifible  from 
the  earth,  their  enlightened  fides  being  turned  from  it ; 
that  Rahu  ftrives,  during  eclipfes,  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
the  Sun  and  Moon  who  detected  him  ;  and  that  Ketu  of¬ 
ten  appears  as  a  comet,  a  whirlwind,  a  fiery  meteor,  or 
water-fpout,  or  a  column  of  fand.  Fifty-fix  comets  are 
faid,  in  a  book  called  Chintamani,  to  have  fprung  from 
Ketu  ;  and  Rahu  had  a  numerous  progeny  of  Grahas,  or 
crocodiles.”  The  Hindoo  zodiac  of  courfe  includes  Ralm 
and  Ketu,  the  former  appearing  merely  as  a  head  of  a  black 
colour,  handfomely  ornamented,  and  refting  againft  a  pil¬ 
low.  Ketu  is  mounted  on  a  frog;  the  meaning  of  which, 
if  it  have  any,  has  not  been  explained.  See  the  article 
Hindoostan  ;  and  the  plate  of  the  Indian  Zodiac,  fig.  9. 
vol.  x.  p.  163. 

KET'VER,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharin,  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  ;  taken  by  Timur  Bee  in  1398:  one  hundred  miles 
fouth  of  Badafhkan. 

KET'URAH,  [Heb.  perfumed.]  Abraham’s  fecond 
wife.  The  Jews  fay,  that  Keturah  and  Hagar,  whom 
Abraham  after  the  death  of  Sarah  invited  again  to  his 
houfe,  are  the  fame  :  others  think  fhe  was  a  Canaanite : 
but  this  is  uncertain.  It  appears  ft  range,  that  Abraham, 
aged  an  hundred  and  feventy-five.  years,  fhoujd  marry  a 
wife,  perhaps  a  Canaanite,  and  have  children  by  her,  when 
at  ninety-nine  he  had  defpaired  of  ilTue.  Some  fay,  with 
Auguftine,  that  God  miraculoufly  prolonged  his  prolific 
virtue  :  others,  that  he  married  Keturah  long  before  Sa¬ 
rah’s  death,  and  that  he  kept  her  in  the  quality  of  a  wife 
of  the  fecond  rank  till  after  Sarah’s  death,  and  then  gave 
her  the  rank  or  quality  of  matron  and  wife  of  the  firft  or¬ 
der;  that  he  had  children  by  her  a  little  after  the  birth  of 
Ifaac  and  the  expulfion  of  Hagar :  her  fons  are  Zimri, 
Jokfhan,  Medan,  Midian,  Ifhbak,  and  Shuah.  Abraham 
gave  prefents  to  thefe,  and  fent  them  each  into  Arabia 
Deferta.  Caimet. 

KET'ZIN,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Middle 
Mark  :  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Potzdam. 

KET'ZLSDORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Chrudim  s 
twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Leutmifehl. 

KEVALCOT'TY,  a  town  of  Thibet:  eighteen  miles 
north-weft  of  Sirinagur. 

KEVASHI'R,  or  Bard'shir,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Kerman  :  fifty-five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Sirgian.  Lat.  29,  50.  N.  Ion.  58.  20.  E. 

KEVEN'YE,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  ifland  of  Angle- 
fey,  which  runs  into  the  Irifli  Sea  three  miles  weft  of  New** 
burgh. 

KE'VER,yi  A  cover  or  veflel  ufed  in  a  dairy-houfe  for 
milk  or  whey.  Paroc/i.  Antiq.  386. 

KEV'IL,  f.  A  fmall  wooden  pin  on  which  the  tackle 
is  hung  to  dry  on-board  a  fit  ip. 

KEUK'ZER,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Far  lift  an  :  forty  miles 
fouth  of  Jezdkaft. 

KEU'LA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Schwartzburg  :  eleven  miles  north  of  Mulhaufen,  and 
fourteen  welt  of  Sunderflraulen. 

KEU'LROD,, 
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KEU'LROD,  a  town  of  G  c  mi  any,  in  tbs  county  of 
Hennteberg  :  four  miles  north-north-welt  of  Schleulingen. 

KEU'RA, /I  in  botany.  See  Pandanus. 

KEURBOO.'M,  a  river  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  like  the  Knyfna,  runs 
tip  into  the  midft  of  tall  forefts,  and  might  be  navigated 
by  boats  to  a  confiderable  diltance  ;  but  its  mouth,  in 
Piettenburg’s  bay,  is  completely  landed  up  by  the  almoft 
perpetual  rolling  fwell  of  the  fea,  from  the  iouth-caftwsrd, 
tipon  the  Tandy  beach. 

KEURN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa  :  ninety-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of'Wafa. 

KEV'ROL,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel :  one  hundred  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Archangel. 

KEUSCH'BERG,  or  Kiade,  a  town  of  Saxony,  re¬ 
markable  for  a  vifiory  obtained  by  Henry  the  Fowler  over 
tiie  Huns,  in  the  year  933  :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Merfe- 
burg, 

KEW,  a  village  in  Surrey,  formerly  a  hamlet  of  Kingf- 
ton,  but  united  to  Peterfliam,  as  one  vicarage,  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1769,  is  feated  on  the  Thames,  feven  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  from  London.  Here  is  a  chapel,  ereCted 
at  the  expence  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  on  a  piece  of  ground  given  by  queen  Anne. 
Againlt  the  fouth  wall  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Jere¬ 
miah  Meyer,  a  celebrated  miniature-painter,  with  fome 
elegant  verfes  by  Hayley.  In  the  cemetery  adjoining  is 
interred  the  celebrated  artilt,  Thomas  Gainfborough  :  a 
flat  ftone  only  recording  his  name  and  the  day  of  his  exit 
from  this  mortal  lcene.  On  Kew  Green,  on  the  fite  of 
Mrs.  Theobald’s  beautiful  gardens,  once  ftood  a  lioufe, 
the  favourite  retirement,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  of 
fir  Peter  Lely,  another  celebrated  painter.  Here  is  a  ftone 
bridge,  of  leven  arches,  over  the  Thames,  from  a  defign 
of  Paine’s,  which  was  opened  in  1789,  and  is  private  pro¬ 
perty. 

Kew  Palace  formerly  belonged  tp  the  Capel  family,  and 
by  marriage  became  the  property  of  Samuel  Molitseux,  efq. 
fecretary  to  George  II.  when  prince  of  Wales.  The  late 
Frederic  prince  of  Wales  took  a  long  leafe  of  the  lioufe, 
which  he  made  liis  frequent  refidence  5  and  here  too  occa- 
fionally  refided  his  favourite  poet,  James  Thomlon,  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Seafons.  It  is  now  held  by  his  majefty  on 
the  fame  tenure.  The  late  prince  and  princefs  of  Wales 
greatly  improved  both  the  lioufe  and  gardens ;  a  defcrip- 
fion  of  which  we  fhall  give  in  the  words  of  the  late  fir 
William  Chambers. 

The  principal  court  of  the  palace  is  in  the  middle  ; 
the  ftable-court  on  the  left-hand  ;  and  the  kitchen-courts 
on  the  right.  As  you  enter  the  lioufe  from  the  principal 
court,  a  veftibule  leads  to  the  great  hall,  which  occupies 
two  ftories  in  height,  and  receives  its  light  from  windows 
in  the  upper  fto.ry.  It  is  furnilhed  with  full-length  por¬ 
traits,  reprefenting  king  William  III.  queen  Mary,  the 
late  king  of  Prufiia,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  prefent 
hereditary  prince  of  Brunfwick,  the  late  eleflor  of  Co¬ 
logne,  and  the  famous  lord-treafurer  Burleigh ;  befides 
which  there  is  a  very  good  hunting  piece,  by  Mr.  Woot- 
ton,  wherein  are  reprefented  Frederic  prince  of  Wales, 
lord  Baltimore,  lord  Cliolmondeley,  lord  Bofton,  colonel 
Pelham,  and  feveral  of  his  royal  highnels’s  attendants.  In 
this  room  are  likewife  two  large  vafes  of  ftatuary  marble, 
on  which  are  cut  in  bafio-relievo  the  four  fealons  of  the 
year.  The  ceiling  of  the  drawing-room  was  defigned, 
and  I  believe  painted,  by  Mr.  Kent,  with'grotefque  orna¬ 
ments,  in  party  colours  and  gold.  The  centre  compart¬ 
ment  reprelents  the  ftory  of  Leda.  The  chimney-piece, 
the  tables,  glafs-frames,  and  all  the  furniture,  were  de¬ 
signed  by  the  fame  ingenious  artift.  The  room  is  hung 
with  green  filk,  and  furnilhed  with  a  very  pretty  collec¬ 
tion  of  pictures  by  Domenichino,  Paul  Veronefe,  Albano, 
.Claude  Lorraine,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Cornelius  Johnfon, 
2Jaftano,  Berghem,  Borgognone,  &c. 

“  The  gardens  of  Kew  are  not  very  large  j  nor  is  their 
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fituation  by  an y  means  advantageous,  as  it. is  low,  and 
commands  no  profpefts.  Originally  the  ground  was  one 
continued  dead  flat ;  the  foil  was  in  general  barren,  and 
without  either  wood  or  water.  With  fio  many  difaci van¬ 
tages,  it  was  not  eafy  to  produce  any  thing  even  tolerable 
in  gardening;  but  princely  munificence,  guided  by  a  di¬ 
rector  equally  (killed  in  cultivating  the  earth,  and  in  the 
politer  arts,  [the  late  lord  Bathurft,  we  fuppofe,]  over¬ 
came  all  difficulties.  What  was  once  a  def'ert  is  now  an 
Eden.  The  judgment  with  which  art  hath  been  employed 
to  fupply  the  defeats  of  nature,  and  £0  cover  its  deformi¬ 
ties,  hath  very  juftly  gained  univerfa! .admiration,  and  re¬ 
flects  uncommon  luftre  on  the  refined  tafte  of  the  noble 
contriver  ;  as  the  vaft  fums  that  have  been  expended  to 
bring  this  arduous  undertaking  to  perfection  do  infinite 
honour  to  the  generofity  and  benevolence  of  the  illuftri- 
ous  pofleflor,  who  with  fo  liberal  a  hand  diftributed  the 
f'uperfluity  of  her  treafures  in  works  which  ferve  at  once 
to  adorn  the  country  and  to  nourifh  its  induftrious  inha¬ 
bitants.  On  entering  the  garden  from  the  palace,  and 
turning  towards  the  left-hand,  the  firft  building  which 
appears  is  the  Orangery,  or  Green-houfe,  built  in  the 
year  1761.  The  front  extends  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  feet  ;  the  room  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet 
long,  thirty  feet  wide,  and  twenty-five  high.  In  the  back 
fliade  are  two  furnaces  to  heat  flues  laid  under  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  orangery.  The  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  fitu- 
ated  in  an  open  grove  near  the  orangery,  and  in  the  way 
to  the  phyfic-garden.  ■  Its  figure  is  of  the  circular  perip- 
ieros  kind,  but  without  an  attic ;  and  there  is  a  particu¬ 
larity  in  the  entablature,  of  which  the  hint  is  taken  from 
one  of  the  temples  of  Balbec.  The  order  is  Corinthian, 
the  columns  fluted,  and  the  entablature  fully  enriched. 
The  infide  of  the  cell  forms  a  faloon  richly  finilhed  and 
gilt.  In  the  centre  of  its  cove  is  reprefented  the  fun  ;  and 
on  the  frieze,  in  twelve  compartments,  lurrounded  with 
branches  of  laurel,  are  reprefented  the  ligns  of  the  zodiac 
in  bafl'o  relievo.  The  Phyfic  or  Exotic  Garden  is  the  am- 
pleft  and  befit  collection  of  curious  plants  in  Europe. 
Contiguous  to  the  exotic  garden  is  the  Flower  Garden,  of 
which  the  principal  entrance,  with  a  Hand  on  each  lider 
of  it  fqr  rare  flowers,  forms  one  end.  The  two  fides  are 
inclofed  with  high  trees,  and  the  end  facing  the  principal 
entrance  is  occupied  by  an  aviary  of  a  vaft  depth,  in 
which  is  kept  a  numerous  collection  of  birds,  both  foreign 
and  domeftic.  The  parterre  is  divided  by  walks  into  a 
great  number  of  beds,  in  which  all  kinds  of  beautiful 
flowers  are  to  be  leen  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  year; 
and  in  its  centre  is  a  bafon  of  water  flocked  with  gold 
filh.  From  the  flower-garden  a  Ihort  winding  walk  leads 
to  the  Menagerie.  It  is  of  an  oval  figure  :  the  centre  is 
occupied  by  a  large  bafon  of  water,  furrounded  by  a  walk ; 
and  the  whole  is  inclofed  by  a  range  of  pens,  or  large 
cages,  in  which  are  kept  great  numbers  of  Chinefe  and 
Tartarian  pheafants,  befides  many  forts  of  other  large  ex¬ 
otic  birds.  The  bafon  is  (locked  With  fuch  water-fowl  as 
are  too  tender  to  live  on  the  lake;  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  Hands  a  pavilion  of  an  irregular  oflagon  plan,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  Chinefe  opening.  Near  the  menagerie  Hands 
the  Temple  of  Bellona.  The  cell  is  re&angular,  and  of 
a  lefquialteral  proportion,  but  clofed  with  an  elliptical 
dome,  from  which  it  receives  the  light.  Palling  from  the 
menagerie  towards  the  lake,  in  a  retired  folitary  walk  on 
the  left,  is  the  Temple  of  Pan.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order; 
the  profile  imitated  from  that  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellua 
at  Rome.  Not  far  from  the  laft  defcribed,  on  an  emi* 
nence,  Hands  the  Temple  of  Eolus.  The  order  is  a  Coin- 
pofite,  in  which  the  Doric  is  predominant.  Within  the 
columns  is  a  large  femicircular  niche,  ferving  as  a  feat, 
which  revolves  on  a  pivot,  and  may  with  great  eafe  be 
turned  by  one  hand  to  any  expofition,  notwithftanding  its 
fize.  The  Temple  of  Solitude  is  fituated  very  near  the 
fouth  front  of  the  palace.  At  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
near  the  temple  of  Eolus,  Hands  a  Chinefe  ofcagon  build- 
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Ing  of  two  (lories,  built  a  good  many  year9  ago,  I  believe, 
from  the  deligns  of  Mr.  Goupy.  It  is  commonly  called 
the  Houfe  of  Confucius.  The  lower  (lory  confifts  of  one 
room  and  two  clofets ;  and  the  upper  ftory  is  one  little 
faloon,  commanding  a  very  pleafant  profpeft  over  the  lake 
and  gardens.  Its  walls  and  ceiling  are  painted  with  gro- 
tefque  ornaments,  and  little  hiftorical  fubjefts  relating  to 
Confucius,  with  feveral  tranfabfions  of  the  Chriftian  mif- 
fionaries  in  China.  The  fopha  and  chairs  were  defigned  by 
Mr.  Kent,  and  their  feats  and  backs  are  covered  with  the 
ftapeftry  of  the  Gobelins.  In  a  thicket,  near  the  ltoufe  of 
Confucius,  is  erected  the  engine  which  fupplies  the  lake 
and  bafons  in  the  gardens  with  water.  Itarifwers  perfect¬ 
ly  well,  railing,  by  means  of  two  horfes,  upwards  of  3600 
hogfheads  of  water  in  twelve  hours.  From  the  houfe  of 
Confucius,  a  covered  clofe  walk  leads  to  a  grove  where 
is  placed  a  femi-oftagon  feat,  defigned  by  Mr.  Kent.  A 
winding  walk,  on  the  right  of  the  grove,  leads  to  an  open 
plain,  on  one  fide  of  which,  backed  with  thickets,  on  a 
rifmg  ground,  is  placed  a  Corinthian  colonade,  called  the 
Theatre  of  Augufta.  The  Temple  of  Viftory  is  the  next 
building  which  offers  itfelf  to  view.  It  ftands  on  a  hill, 
and  was  built  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  obtained 
on  the-firft  of  Auguft,  1759,  near  Minden,  by  the  allied 
army  under  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick,  over  the 
French  army  commanded  by  the  marfhal  de  Contades. 
The  cell,  which  commands  a  pretty  profpeft  towards 
Richmond,  and  likewife  over  Middlefex,  is  neariy  finifhed 
with  ftucco  ornaments.  Thole  in  the  ceiling  reprefent 
ftandards,  and  otherFrench  trophies.  The  whole  was  de¬ 
figned  by  mre,  and-  executed  under  my  infpeftion,  in  the 
year  1759,  f°on  after  the  above-mentioned  battle.  As 
you  pafs  along  from  the  Temple  of  Victory  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  gardens,  are  feen  the  ruins  of  an  arch, 
furrounded  with  feveral  veftiges  of  other  Itructures.  Its 
defeription  will  be  given  hereafter. 

“  The  upper  part  of  the  garden  compofes  a  large  wil- 
dernefs  ;  on  the  border  of  which  ftands  a  morefque  build¬ 
ing,  commonly  called  the  Alhambra,  confiding  of  a  faloon, 
fronted  with  a  portico  of  coupled  columns,  and  crowned 
with  a  lantern.  On  an  open  l'pace,  near  the  centre  of  the 
fame  wildernefs,  is  erefted  the  tower,  commonly  called  the 
Great  Pagoda.  The  defign  is  an  imitation  of  the  Chinefe 
Taa.  The  bafe  is  a  regular  oflagon,  forty-nine  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter  ;  and  the  fuperftrufture  is  likewife  a  regular  offagon 
on  its  plan,  and  in  its  elevation  compofed  of  ten  prilins, 
which  form  the  ten  different  ftories  of  the  building.  The 
lowed  of  thefeis  twenty-fix  feet  in  diameter,  exclufiveof  the 
portico  which  furrounds  it,  and  eighteen  feet  high;  the  fe- 
cond  is  five-and-twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  feventeen  feet 
high;  and  all  the  reft  diminifh  in  diameter  and  height,  in 
the  fame  arithmetical  proportion,  to  the  ninth  ftory,  which  is 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  high.  The  tenth 
ftory  is  feventeen  feet  in  diameter,  and,  with  the  covering, 
twenty  feet  high  ;  and  the  finifhing  on  the  top  is  feven¬ 
teen  feet  high  ;  fo  that  the  whole  ftructure,  from  the  bafe 
to  the  top  of  the  fleuron,  is  one  hundred  and  fixty-three 
feet.  Each  ftory  finiflies  with  a  projecting  roof,  after  the 
Chinefe  manner,  covered  with  plates  of  varnifhed  iron  of 
different  colours  ;  and  round  each  of  them  there  is  a  gal¬ 
lery  inclofed  with  a  rail.  All  the  angles  of  the  roof  are 
adorned  with  large  dragons,  being  eighty  in  number,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  kind  of  thin  glafs  of  various  colours,  which 
produces  a  moft  dazzling  reflection  ;  and  the  whole  orna¬ 
ment  at  the  top  is  double  gilt.  The  walls  of  the  building 
are  compofed  of  very  hard  bricks  ;  the  outfide  of  well-co¬ 
loured  and  well-matched  grey  flocks,  neatly  laid,  and 
with  fuch  care,  that  there  is  not  the  lealt  crack  or  frac¬ 
ture  in  the  whole  ftruCture,  notwithstanding  its  great 
height,  and  the  expedition  with  which  it  was  built.  The 
ftair-cafe,  which  leads  to  the  different  ftories,  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  building.  The  profpefts  open  as  you  ad¬ 
vance  in  height ;  and  from  the  top  you  command  a  very 
extenfive  view  on  all  fides,  and  in  fome  directions  up= 
Von.  XI.  No.  788. 
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wards  of  forty  miles  diftance,  over  3  rich  and  variegated 
country. 

“Near  the  great  pagoda,  on  a  riling  ground,  backed 
with  thickets,  ftands  the  Mofque.  The  body  of  the  build¬ 
ing  confifts  of  an  oCtagon  faloon  in  the  centre,  flanked 
with  two  cabinets,  finifhing  with  one  large  dome  and  two 
fmall  ones.  The  large  dome  is  crowned  with  a  crefcent, 
and  its  upright  part  contains  twenty-eight  little  arches, 
which  give  light  to  the  faloon.  On  the  three  front  Tides 
of  the  central  octagon  are  three  doors,  giving  entrance  to 
the  building;  over  each  of  which  there  is  an  Arabic  in- 
feriprion,  in  golden  characters,  extracted  from  the  Alco¬ 
ran  by  Dr.  Moreton.  The  minarets  are  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  principal  building.  In  my  defign  of  them,  as 
well  as  in  the  whole  exterior  decoration  of  the  building 
itfelf,  I  have  endeavoured  to  colleCt  the  principal  particu¬ 
larities  of  theTurkifti  architecture.  With  regard  to  the 
interior  decoration,  I  have  not  fo  fcrupuloufly' adhered  to 
their  ltile  in  building,  but  have  aimed  at  fomething  un¬ 
common,  and  at  the  fame  time  pleafing.  The  walls  of  the 
cabinet  are  painted  of  a  rich  rofe-colour,  and  thofe  of  the 
faloon  are  ltraw-coloured.  At  the  eight  angles  of  the 
room  are  palm-trees  modelled  in  ftucco,  painted  and  var- 
nilhed  with  various  hues  of  green,  in  imitation  of  nature; 
which  at  the  top  fpread  and  lupport  the  dome,  reprefented 
as  formed  of  reeds  bound  together  with  ribbons  of  filkv 
The  cove  is  fuppofed  to  be  perforated,  and  a  brilliant  fun¬ 
ny  fky  appears,  finely  painted  by  Mr.  Wilfon,  of  Covent- 
garden,  the  celebrated  landfcape-painter.  In  the  way 
from  the  mofque  towards  the  palace  there  is  a  Gothic 
building,  defigned  by  Mr.  Muntz  ;  the  front  representing 
a  cathedral.  The  Gallery  of  Antiques  was  defigned  by 
me,  and  executed  in  the  year  1757.  Continuing  your 
way  from  the  laft-mentioned  building  towards  the  palace, 
near  the  banks  of  the  lake,  ftands  the  Temple  of  Are- 
thufa,  a  fmall  Ionic  building  of  four  columns.  It  was  de¬ 
figned  and  built  by  me  in  1758.  Near  it  there  is  a  bridge 
thrown  over  a  narrow  channel  of  water  and  leading  to  the 
iiland  in  the  lake.  The  defign  is,  in  a  great  meafure, 
taken  from  one  of  Palladio’s  wooden  bridges.  It  was 
erected  in  one  night.  In  various  parts  of  the  garden  are 
erected  covered  feats,  executed  from  two  deligns  com¬ 
pofed  by  me  in  the  year  1758.  There  is  alfo  ereCfed 
in  the  garden  of  Kew  a  temple  in  commemoration  of  the 
peace  of  1763.  The  portico  is  hexaftyle  Ionic;  the  co¬ 
lumns  fluted  ;  the  entablature  enriched  ;  and  the  tympan 
of  the  pediment  adorned  with  baft'o-relievos.  The  cell  is 
the  form  of  a  Latin  crofs,  the  ends  of  which  are  clofed 
by  femicircular  fweeps,  wherein  are  niches  to  receive  fta- 
tues.  It  is  richly  furniftied  with  ftucco  ornaments,  allu- 
five  to  the  occalion  on  which  it  is  ereited.  The  Ruin  at 
Kew  was  defigned  and  built  by  me  in  the  year  1759,  in 
order  to  make  a  paffage  for  carriages  and  cattle  over  one 
of  the  principal  walks  of  the  garden.  My  intention  was 
to  imitate  a  Roman  antiquity,  built  of  brick,  with  an  in- 
cruftation  of  ltone.  The  defign  is  a  triumphal  arch,  ori¬ 
ginally  with  three  apertures,  but  two  of  them  now  doled 
up,  and  converted  into  rooms,  to  which  you  enter  by 
doors  made  in  the  fides  of  the  principal  arch.  The  foffit 
of  the  principal  arch  is  enriched  with  coffers  and  rofes, 
and  both  the  fronts  of  the  ftrueture  are  ruftic.  The  north 
front  is  confined  between  two  rocks,  overgrown  with  bri¬ 
ars  and  other  wild  plants,  and  topped  with  thickets, 
aniongft  which  are  feen  feveral  columns  and  other  frag¬ 
ments  of  buildings  ;  and  a  little  diftance  beyond  the  arch 
is  leen  an  antique  ftatue  of  a  mule.  The  central  ftrudure 
of  the  ruin  is  bounded  on  each  fide  by  a  range  of  arches'. 
There  is  a  great  quantity  of  cornices,  and  other  fragments, 
fpread  over  the  ground,  feemingiy  fallen  from  the  build¬ 
ings ;  and  in  the  thickets  on  each  fide  are  feen  feveral  re¬ 
mains  of  piers,  brick  walls,  &c.” 

Theft  gardens  are  opened  every  Sunday,  from  midfum- 
mer  to  the  end  of  autumn.  The  Exotic  Garden,  fince 
’  fir  William  Chambers  wrote  his  account,  has  been  en- 
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riched  with  a  great  number  of  new  plants  ;  with  feverdl, 
in  particular,  from  New  South  Wales.  They  were  under 
the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Aiton,  celebrated  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  for  his  excellent  work,  Hortus  Kcwenjis. 

The  old  houfe,  oppofite  the  palace,  was  taken  on  a  long 
leafe  by  queen  Caroline,  of  the  defendants  of  fir  Richard 
Levett,  and  has  been  inhabited  by  different  branches  of 
the  royal  family.  The  Prince  Regent  was  educated  there, 
under  the  1'uperintendence  of  the  late  Dr.  Markham,  arch- 
bifliop  of  York  ;  and  the  houfe  was  bought  in  1761  for  her 
majefty.  Near  this  fpot  a  new  palace  is  now  erecting'  for  his 
majefty,  under  the  direction  of  Wyatt,  of  which  the  north 
front,  the  only  part  open  to  public  infpeflion,  pofTefTes, 
indeed,  an  air  of  folemn  fallen  grandeur;  but  very  ill 
accords  with  the  talte  and  lcience  generally  dilplayed  by 
its  nominal  architect.  The  northern  front  is  intended  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  domeltics  ;  and  the  whole 
building  is  rendered  nearly  indeltruCtible  by  fire,  by  means 
of  cad- iron  joilts,  rafters,  See. 

ICEW'AN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Ketchwara  :  ten  miles  weft  of  Sheergur. 

KEW'EH,  a  town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  011 
the  Sakaria  :  twenty-four  miles  ealt  of  Ifnik. 

KEX,  f.  [fuppofed  to  be  from  the  Lat.  cicuta .]  Hem¬ 
lock  ;  any  plant  with  a  large  hollow  knotted  Italk  refem- 
bling  hemlock. — Kex,  dried  hex.  Miferies  of  inforced  Mar¬ 
riage. 

KEXTIOLM,  that  part  of  Finland  which  borders  upon 
Ruflia.  The  lake  Ladoga  crofl'es  it,  and  divides  it  into 
two  parts.  By  the  treaty  between  Ruflia  and  Sweden  in 
1721,  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  beft  part 
to  the  Ruffians.  The  Country  in  general  is  full  of  lakes 
and  marfhes,  thinly  inhabited,  and  badly  cultivated.  The 
lake  above  mentioned  is  120  miles  in  length,  and  full  of 
fifh. 

KEXTIOLM,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Viborg.  The  town  is  built  on  two  iflands,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  on  the  file  of  Lake  Ladoga.  The 
houfes  are  of  wood,  but  the  town  is  well  fortified,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  citadel :  forty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Viborg-, 
and  iixty-eight  north  of  Peterfburg.  Lat.  61.  N.  Ion. 
29.  50.E. 

KEXLEBO'DA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Wexio. 

KEY,  f.  [ccex,  Sax.]  An  inflrument  formed  with 
cavities  correfpondent  to  the  wards  of  a  lock,  by  which 
the  bolt  of  a  lock  is  puflied  forward  or  backward. — Con¬ 
fidence  is  its  own  counfellor,  the  foie  matter  of  its  own 
fecrets ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  our  nature,  that  every 
man  fliould  keep  the  key  of  his  own  breaft.  South. 

Yet  fome  there  be,  that  by  due  fteps  afpire 
To  lay  their  jult  hands  on  that  golden  key, 

That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity.  Milton. 

An  inftrument  by  which  fomething  is  ferewed  or  turned. 

- — Hide  the  key  of  the  jack.  Swift. — An  explanation  of  any 
thing  difficult ;  as,  Sibly’s  Key  to  the  Occult  Sciences. — 
An  emblem  without  a  hey  to ’t,  is  no  more  than  a  tale  of 
a  tub.  VEJlrange. 

L.  Molinus  has  a  treatife  of  keys,  De  Clavibus  veterum, 
printed  at  Upfal  ;  he  derives  the  Latin  name  clavis,  from 
the  Greek  j'Xeiw,  I  fliut,  or  from  the  adverb  clam,  privatelyi; 
and  adds,  that  the  ufe  of  keys  is  yet  unknown  in  fome 
parts  of  Sweden.  The  invention  of  keys. is  owing  to  one 
Theodore  of  Samos,  according  to  Pliny  and  Polydore 
Virgil  ;  but  this  mult  be  a  miftake,  the  ufe  of  keys  hav¬ 
ing  been  known  before  the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  mention  even 
feems  made  of  them  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Genefis.  Mo¬ 
linus  is  of  opinion,  that  keys  at  firft  only  ferved  for  the 
untying  certain  knots,  wherewith  they  anciently  fecured 
their  doors ;  but  the  Laconic  keys,  he  maintains,  were 
nearly  akin  in  ufe  to  our  own  ;  they  confided  of  three 
Angle  teeth,  and  made  the  figure  of  an  E;  of  which  form 
there  are  itill  iome  to  be  fieen  in  tire  cabinets  of  the 
curious. 
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There  was  another  key,  called  Qa.’Kotvxy^ct,  made  in  the 
manner  of  a  male  ferew  ;  which  had  its  correfponding  fe¬ 
male  in  a  bolt  affixed  to  the  door.  Key  is  hence  become 
a  general  name  for  feveral  things  ferving  to  Unit  up  or 
clofe  others.  See  the  article  Lock. 

The  keys  of  the  ancients,  fays  Calmet,  were  certainly  very 
different  from  ours ;  becaufe  their  doors  and  trunks  were 
clofed  generally  with  bands,  and  the  key  ferved  only  to 
loofen  or  fatten  thele  bands  in  a  certain  manner.  The  keys 
ufed  in  the  eaft  are  very  unlike  ours.  Chardin  fays,  that  a 
lock  in  the  ealt  is  like  a  little  harrow,  which  enters  half¬ 
way  into  a  wooden  Itaple,  and  the  key  is  h  wooden  handle 
with  points  at  the  end  of  it,  which  are  puflied  into  the  Ita¬ 
ple,  and  fo  raife  this  little  harrow.  See  likewile  Dandin’s 
Voyage  to  Mount  Libanus,  chap.  xiv.  The  prophet  Ifiiiah 
fays,  that  Eliakim  fhould  wear  his  key  upon  hisfiauldcr,  as 
a  mark  of  diltinCtion.  Ifaiah  xxii.  22.  And  Callimachus 
fays  that  Ceres  carried  a  key  upon  her  flioulder.  This 
cultomof  carrying  keys  upon  flioulders  feems  very  llrange 
to  us  :  but  the  ancients  had  their  keys  made  very  large,  in 
the  form  of  a  fickle  ;  and  the  weight  and  lhape  of  them 
was  fuch,  that  they  could  no  otherwife  be  carried  conve¬ 
niently.  Homer,  having  faid  that  Penelope  took  feveral 
things  out  of  her  ftore-room,  adds, 

Ei?i£ro  ran  x.\i jii5"  evKa/jeTna.  waq^Enj, 

KocXev,  •ya.’h.fiHiv  Kurro  S'chEtpcdl®*  erney.  Od.  xxi. 

Whereby  he  feems  to  reprefent,  that  it  required  fome 
ft  length  to  lift  it  up.  And  nothing  of  this  is  loft  in  our 
tranllation  : 

A  brazen  key  ffie  held,  the  handle  turn’d. 

With  fteel  and  polilh’d  elephant  adorn’d. — 

The  wards  refpondent  to  the  key  turn  round; 

The  bars  fall  back,  the  flying  valves  refound. 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring, 

So  roar’d  the  lock  when  it  releas’d  the  fpring.  Pope. 

The  word  key  is  very  often  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe. 
Thus,  Our  Saviour  reproaches  the  feribes  and  pharilees 
with  having  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge ;  i.  e.  with 
reading  and  ftudying  the  Scriptures,  without  advantage 
to  themfelves,  and  without  difeovering  to  others  the  truth, 
which  in  fome  fort  they  held  captive  in  unrighteoufnefs. 
Rom.  i.  18.  Jefus  Chrilt  (Rev.  i.  18.)  fays,  that  he  has 
the  keys  of  hell  and  death,  i.  e.  it  is  in  his  power  to  bring 
to  the  grave  or  to  deliver  from  it,  to  appoint  to  life  or 
death.  The  rabbins  fay  that  God  has  referved  to  himfelf 
four  keys,  with  which  he  hath  entrufted  no  one,  not 
even  the  angels  :  the  key  of  rain,  the  key  of  the  grave, 
the  key  of  fruitfulnefs,  and  the  key  of  barrennefs. 

Key  is  ufed  to  denote  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiCHon  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  for  the  power  of  excommunicating  and  abiolving. 
The  Romanifts  fay,  the  pope  has  the  power  of  the  keys, 
and  can  open  and  Ihut  paradife  as  he  pleafes  ;  grounding 
their  opinion  on  that  expreffion  of  Jefus  Chrilt  to  Peter, 
“  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 
In  St.  Gregory  we  read,  that  it  was  the  cuftoni  heretofore 
for  the  popes  to  fend  a  golden  key  to  princes,  wherein 
they  encloled  a  little  of  the  filings  of  St.  Peter’s  chains, 
kept  with  a  deal  of  devotion  at  Rome  ;  and  that  thefe 
keys  were  worn  in  the  bofom,  as  being  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
tain  fome  wonderful  virtues. 

KEYisalfo  ufed  for  the  index  or  explanation  of  a  cipher. 
See  the  article Stenogr  aphy. 

Key,  in  botany,  the  hulk  containing  the  feed  of  an 
afh. — Alh,  elm,  tilia,  poplar,  hornbeam,  &c.  are  diftin- 
guilhed  by  their  keys,  tongues,  See.  fmall,  flat,  and  hufky 
fkins  including  the  feeds.  Evelyn. 

Key,  or  Key-stone,  of  an  arch  or  vault,  is  the  laft 
ftone  placed  at  the  top  thereof ;  which,  being  wider  and 
fuller  at  the  top  than  the  bottom,  wedges  as  it  were,  and 
binds  in,  all  the  reft.  The  key  is  different  in  the  different 
orders;  in  the  Tufcan  and  Doric,  it  is  a  plain  ftone,  only 
projecting  ;  in  the  Ionic,  it  is  cut,  and  waved  fomewhat 
after  the  manner  of  confoles  5  in  the  Corinthian  and 
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Compofite,  it  is  a  confole  enriched  with  fculpture,  foli¬ 
ages,  &c.  The  name  key-ftones,  or  arch-ftones,  is  Ibme- 
times  alfo  given  to  all  the  ftones  which  form  the  fweep  of 
an  arch,  or  vault,  anfwering  to  what  the  French  more  dii- 
timflly  call  voujfoirs. 

Key,  in  mufic,  is  a  certain  fundamental  found,  or  tone, 
to  which  the  whole  piece,  be  it  concerto,  fonata,  cantata, 
&c.  is  accommodated;  and,  with  which  it  ufually  begins, 
blit  always  ends.  See  the  article  Music. 

Keys  alfo  imply  thofe  little  levers  in  the  fore  part  of 
an  organ,  harpfichord,  or  piano-forte,  by  means  of  which 
wind  is  given  to  the  pipes,  and  the  jacks  or  hammers 
llrikc  the  firings  of  the  inftrument.  In  large  organs  there 
are  generally  three  fets  of  keys ;  one  for  the  great  or  full 
organ,  one  for  the  choir-organ,  and  one  for  the  fwell  and 
echoes.  The  long  keys  uled  to  be  black,  and  the  fhort, 
or  flats  and  (harps,  white  ;  but  a  contrary  practice  took 
place  about  the  beginning  of  the  lalt  century. 

Keys,  a  name  given  to  certain  rocks  lying  near  the 
furface  of  the  water,  particularly  in  the  Welt  Indies. 
And  to  a  dry  piece  of  tapering  oak,  driven  into  fcarfs  to 
let  them  dole. 

Key,  or  Quay,  a  long  wharf,  ufually  built  of  Hone, 
by  the  fide  of  a  harbour  or  river,  and  having  feveral  llore- 
houfes  for  the  convenience  of  lading  and  difeharging 
merchant-fliips.  It  is  accordingly  furnilhed  with  pods 
and  rings,  whereby  they  are  fecured  ;  together  with  cranes, 
capfterns,  and  other  engines,  to  lift  the  goods  into  or  out 
of  the  vefiels  which  lie  alongfide.  The  verb  cajare,  in 
old  writers,  according  to  Scaliger,  lignifies  to  keep  in  or  re¬ 
train  ;  and  hence  came  our  term  key  or  quay,  the  ground 
where  they  are  made  being  bound  in  with  planks  and  polls. 

The  lawful  keys  and  wharfs  for  lading  or  landing 
of  goods  belonging  to  the  port  of  London,  are  Cheller’s 
Key,  Brewer’s  Key,  Galley  Key,  Wood  Dock,  Cuftom- 
lioufe  Key,  Bear  Key,  Porter’s  Key,  Sab’s  Key,  Wiggan’s 
Key,  Young’s  Key,  Ralph’s  Key,  Dice  Key,  Smart’s 
Key,  Somers’s  Key,  Hammond’s  Key,  Lyon’s  Key,  Bo- 
tolph-wharf,  Grant’s  Key,  Cock’s  Key,  and  Frelh-wharf ; 
befides  Billiagfgate,  for  landing  of  fllh  and  fruit  ;  and 
Bridgehoufe  in  Southwark  for  corn  and  other  provifion, 
See.  but  for  no  other  goods  or  merchandife.  Deal  boards, 
malls,  and  timber,  may  be  landed  at  any  place  between 
Limehoufe  and  Wellminfler;  the  owner  firlt  paying  or 
compounding  for  the  culloms,  and  declaring  at  what  place 
he  will  land  them.  Lex.  Mercat.  132.  133.  13  &  14  Car. 
II.  c.  11.  §  14. 

KEY  (Great),  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
about  fifty  miles  in  length  and  from  five  to  twelve  in 
breadth.  Lat.  5.  24.  S.  Ion.  133.  28.  E. 

KEY  (Little),  an  illand  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
about  fixty  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  5.  52.  S.  Ion. 
133.  12.  E. 

KEY-HOLE,  f.  The  perforation  in  the  door  or  lock 
through  which  the  key  is  put.— Make  doors  fall  upon  a 
woman’s  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  cafement ;  Ihut  that, 
and  ’twill  out  at  the  key-hole.  Shakefpeare. 

I  keep  her  in  one  room;  I  lock  it; 

The  key,  look  here,  is  in  this  pocket. 

The  key-hole,  is  that  left  ?  Moll  certain.  Prior. 

KEY  SFMA,  an  illand  of  Japan,  between  Corea  and 
the  well  coait  of  Niphon. 

KEY  WALE'LA,  an  illand  in  the  Eaftern  Indian 
Sea,  about  forty-five  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  5.  36. 
S.  Ion.  138.  E. 

h^EY'AGE,  f.  Money  paid  for  lying  at  the  key,  or 
•quay. 

KEY'EL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Forelts  :  ten  miles  eaft-north-eall  of  Echternach. 

KEYLE,  or  Keel,  J.  [ciitlus,  Lat.]  A  kind  of  long¬ 
boat  ol  great  antiquity,  mentioned  in  Hat.  23  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  18.  Spelman. 

KEY'MEN,  a  town  of  Silelia,  in  the  principality  of 
Neifle  :  fix  miles  north  of  Neifle. 
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KEYN'SFIAM,  a  market-town  in  Somerfetfliire,  116 
miles  from  London,  and  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the  lower 
road  between  Bath  and  Briltol.  They  call  it  proverbially 
Jmoaky  Keynlham,  and  with  equal  reafon  they  might  call 
it  foggy.  It  has  a  fine  large  church,  a  (lone  bridge  of-fif- 
teen  arches  over  the  Avon  to  Gloncellerlhire,  and  ano¬ 
ther  over  the  river  Chew.  Its  chief  trade  is  malting. 
This  place  is  famous  for  its  abbey,  founded  by  William 
earl  of  Glouceller, 'about  the  year  1170,  and  granted  by 
Edward  VI.  to  Thomas  Bridges,  efq.  in  the  year  1553, 
(on  the  fite  whereof  is  now  ahandfome  leat  of  his  defcen- 
danls  the  Chandos  family,)  as  well  as  for  its. having  been 
the  capital  feat  of  the  Cangi,  as  Camden  interprets  the  name. 
The  town  is  lituated  by  the  fide  of  a  fmall  river,  that  runs 
into  the  Avon,  and  extends  to  the  confluence  of  the  two 
llreams.  It  is  built  upon  a  rock,  productive  of  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  foflils  in  the  lliape  of  ferpents,  coiled  up; 
and  credulous  people  formerly  believed  that  they  were 
real  ferpents,  changed  into  ftones  by  one  Keina,  a  devout 
Britilh  virgin,  from  whom  they  likewife  denominated  the 
town.  Here  is  a  charity-fchool ;  a  market  on  Thurlday ; 
and  fairs  March  24  and  Augult  15.  Some  time  of  the 
fpring  every  year,  the  river  here  lwarms  with  millions  of 
little  eels,  icarcely  as  big  as  goofe-quills,  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  catch  on  the  top  of  the  water  with  fmall  nets,  and,  by 
an  art  they  have,  make  them  fcour  off  their  (kins,  when 
they  look  very  white,  and  then  make  them  into  cakes,, 
which  they  fry  ajid  eat.  In  other  counties  they  are  reck¬ 
oned  a  dainty. 

KEYS,  Houfe  of.  See  Isle  of  Man. 

KEY'SERSHEIM.  See  Kaysersheim. 

KEY'SERSTUL,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  county 
of  Baden,  on  the  river  Rhine,  with  a  wooden  bridge  to. 
Schaffhaufen  :  nine  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Baden. 
Lat.  47.  37.  N.  Ion.  8.  1 5.  E. 

KEY'SLER  (John  George,  F.  R.  S.),  a  celebrated  tra¬ 
veller,  was  born  at  Thurnau,  in  the  county  of  Giecli,  in 
1683.  He  received  a  good  education,  for  which  be  was 
much  indebted  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  a  lifter  of  M. 
Kuiinel,  member  of  his  Britannic  majefty’s  council  in 
Hanover.  Young  Key  Her  foon  manifelied  a  ltrong  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  l’ciences  ;  and  he  had  the  advantage  of 
being  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  allied  mailers.  Af¬ 
ter  fome  years  fpent  in  laying  the  grounds  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  he  was  entered  at  the  univerlity  of  Halle,  where  he 
ft  tidied  jurifprude  nee,  without  neglecting  the  other  branches 
of  academical  inltruCtion.  His  dole  application  deranged 
his  health,  but  it  u'as  foon  reftored  upon  his  return  to  his 
native  place.  He  had  not  long  remained  at  home,  whea 
he  was  invited  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  Charles- 
Maximilian  and  Chriltian-Charies,  counts  of  Giech-Bu- 
chau,  with  whom  he  repaired  to  Halle  in  1717,  and  then 
accompanied  them  on  their  travels;  an  employment  highly 
gratifying  to  him,  as  it  alforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  foreign  countries.  He  firft  proceeded  to  Utrecht,- 
where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  Ro¬ 
land  ;  who,  foon  difcerning  in  his  young  friend  a  tails 
and  talents  capable  of  producing  fomething  of  importance, 
recommended  to  his  attention  the  immenie  field  of  Ger¬ 
man  antiquities,  as  yet  almoft  untouched.  Through  his 
encouragement,  Keyfler  formed  the  relolution  of  under¬ 
taking  fomething  fytlematic  on  the  antiquities  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants.  A  fpecimen  which 
he  publilhed  in  regard  to  the  Celts  was  favourably  re¬ 
ceived,  and  afforded  a  ftrong  proof  of  his  diligence  and 
erudition.  From  Utrecht  he  went  with  his  pupils  to  the 
principal  towns  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  col¬ 
lecting,  as  they  occurred,  materials  for  his  intended 
work.  Without  fuffering  his  time  to  be  occupied  with 
thofe  trifles  which  engage  the  attention  of  travellers  in 
general,  he  employed  himfelf  chiefly  in  vifiting  the  moll 
remarkable  libraries,  and  frequenting  the  fociety  of  the 
learned,  of  whom  Baudelot  and  Montfaucon  in  particular 
fliovved  him  every  mark  of  elleern  and  refpecl.  About 
this  timea  Cdtic  monument  had  been.dilcovered  at  Notre 
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Dame  at  Paris,  which  the  learned  were  bufy  in  explain¬ 
ing.  Keyfler  examined  it  alfo  ;  and  his  conjectures  re- 
fpedting  it  are  far  fuperior  to  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
which  were  offered.  In  confequence  of  the  great  reputa¬ 
tion  which  Keyfler  had  acquired  in  hisfirft  tour,  M.  Bern- 
ftorff,  minifterof  his  Britannic  majeity  in  Hanover,  an  en¬ 
lightened  ftatefman,  arid  a  decided  patron  of  letters,  en¬ 
gaged  him  as  travelling  tutor  to  his  two  fons.  After  re¬ 
maining  two  years  in  Hanover,  he  obtained  permiflion, 
in  1718,  to  vifit  England  for  his  own  improvement.  At 
London  and  Oxford  he  met  with  that  reception  which  he 
deferved  ;  but  nothing  was  fo  flattering  to  him  as  the  ho¬ 
nour  he  had  of  being  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.  The  paper  on  account  of  which  he  received  this 
mark  of  diftinffion  was  his  ingenious  diflertation,  De  Oca 
Nechclenia,  numine  Wallachiorvm  tobico.  He  wrote  alfo  feme 
curious  observations  on  that  ftupendous  monument  on 
Salifbury  Plain,  known  by  the  name  of  Stonehenge;  and 
a  dilfertation  on  the  confecrated  gui  or  mifietoe  of  the 
Druids.  On  his  return  to  Hanover  in  1720,  he  publifhed 
liis  immortal  work,  entitled,  Antiquitates  JeUELe  Septcntrio- 
?iaks  et  Celtic a,  in  which  he  is  exceedingly  happy  in 
i'olving  a  great  number  of  difficulties  never  before  fuffi- 
ciently  explained.  This  work  hears  evident  marks  of 
being  written  by  a  man  who  does  not  regulate  his  ideas 
by  thofe  of  others,  and  who  at  the  fame  time  is  neither 
fond  of  novelties  nor  wedded  to  imaginary  fyftems.  In 
1727,  Keyfler's  pupils,  who  continued  under  his  care 
more  than  ten  years,  accompanied  him  to  Tubingen;  and 
in  1729  they  began  their  travels,  which  comprifed  the 
whole  of  Germany,  Swifferland,  Italy,  Hungary,  France, 
England,  and  Holland.  The  diffinguiflied  name  of  Bern- 
Iforff  procured  them  free  accefs  to  every  thing  worthy  of 
notice;  and  Keyfler  was  thus  enabled  to  derive  from  his 
travels  all  the  advantages  which  he  wifhed  and  expected. 
In  the  courfe  of  this  tour  Keyfler  had  many  advantageous 
offers  made  to  him,  which  liis  attachment  to  his  pupils 
induced  him  to  decline.  He  accompanied  the  younger 
of  thefe  gentlemen  to  the  court  of  Copenhagen,  thence  to 
Ratifbon,  and  then  returned  to  the  elder.  Thefe  noble 
and  generous  patrons  made  a  proviiion  for  their  tutor, 
iuitable  to  tire  obligations  they  were  under  to  him  ;  they 
entrufted  him  at  the  fame  time  with  their  Valuable  libra¬ 
ry,  their  collection  of  medals  and  natural  curiofities,  and 
even  gave  him  the  chief  management  of  their  domeitic 
concerns.  M.  Keyfler  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels  had 
made  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  amidft  which  he 
fpent  the  inoft  agreeable  moments  of  his  life.  He  had 
alfo  a  collection  of  curiofities  acquired  at  a  great  expence; 
and  a  prodigious  number  of  braCteati,  urns,  and  other 
antiques,  the  molt  remarkable  of  which  he  has  delcribed. 
To  this  valuable  collection  he  added,  by  purchafe,  that 
of  M.  Eckard ;  and,  to  prevent  the  whole  from  being  dif- 
perfed,  he  deftined  it  after  his  death  to  be  added  to  that 
of  M.  Bernltorff.  Keyfler  was  of  a  communicative  difpo- 
fition,  and  ready  to  aflift  in  their  literary  labours  all  thofe 
who  ftood  in  need  of  his  advice;  of  this  he  gave  proofs 
on  various  occaficns.  He  was  of  great  fervice  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  M.  Eckard,  when  about  to  publilh  his  German 
Antiquities,  after  the  model  of  the  Thefaurus  Antiqui- 
taturn  Grrecarum  et  Romanarum,‘  by  Graevius  and  Gro- 
novius.  The  profpeChis  of  this  work  appeared  in  1720, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  never  printed.  In  1728,  when 
M.  Jark  reprinted  the  work  of  Schedius  on  the  German 
deities,  Keyfler  not  only  corrected  it,  but  furnifhed  him 
■with  confiderable  additions,  and  fubjoined  an  ingenious 
diflertation  De  Cultu  Solis.  Keyfler,  after  his  return  from 
his  travels,  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement, 
declining  all  public  employment,  and  keeping  himfelf 
Angle,  that  the  charge  of  a  family  might  not  impede  him 
in  his  literary  purfuits.  He  had  for  feme  time  been  trou¬ 
bled  with  an  afthma  ;  but  his  friends  did  not  imagine  that 
it  would  fo  foon  have  proved  fatal.  He  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed  on  the  twenty-firft  of  June,  1743,  at  Stentcn- 
bourg,  an  eftate  belonging  to  M.  Bernltorff.  His  Travels, 
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V/hich  contain  an  abundance  of  curious  matter,  were 
tran  flated  into  Englifh  from  the  fecond  German  edition, 
and  publifhed  in  4  vols.  4to.  Lond.  1756. 

KE\  WAWAj  a  fmall  ifle  in  Charleftown  harbour, 
fou tli  of  Carolina. 

KEY  ZER’s  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the 
iflantl  of  Sumatra.  Lat.  5.  40.  N,  Ion.  104.  38.  E. 

KEZEM'SKA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutfk,  on  the  Angara  :  forty  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Ilimfk. 

KEZ'EREH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  : 
forty  miles  eaft  of  Caftamena. 

KEZI'A,  [Heb.  caffia.]  The  name  of  a  woman  ;  one 
of  Job’s  daughters. 

KE'ZIL,  a  river  of  Perfia,  which  runs  into  the  Cafpian 
Sea  near  Refhd. 

KE'ZIL,  Khe'sil,  or  Khe'zil,  a  river  of  Afia,  which 
rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Bukharia,  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Samarcand,  and  formerly  rah  into  the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  but 
the  Rullians,  in  1719,  endeavouring  to  trace  the  ftream, 
the  Tartars  not  only  put  the  men  lent  on  the  million  to 
death,  but  turned  the  current  of  the  river  into  Lake  Aral, 
by  uniting  it  with  the  Jihon. 

KE'ZIL- A'GASH,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Gillian  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Lenkeran. 

KE'ZIL-KA'jA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Nato¬ 
lia  :  twenty-five'miles  fouth  of  Ifbartch. 

KE'ZIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Voihynia  :  ten  miles 
weft  of  Krzeminiec. 

KE'ZIZ,  [Heb.  the  extremity.]  The  name  of  a  val¬ 
ley.  J0JI1. 

KEZ'MA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Ir¬ 
kutfk,  on  the  Tungufka  :  160  miles  north-north-welt  of 
Ilimfk. 

KE'ZUC,  a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia:  four  miles  fouth 
of  Eli  van. 

KHA'BUR,  a  river  of  Curdiftan,  which  paffes  by  Bet-' 
lis,  and  runs  into  the  Tigris  lifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Gezira. 

KHA'BUR,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  which  rifes 
twenty  miles  eaft  of  Harran,  and  runs  into  the  Euphrates 
at  Kerkifia. 

KHAD'ARAH,  or  Cha'dra,  a  town  of  Algiers,  in 
the  province  of  Tremecen,  fituated  on  an  eminence  near 
the  river  Shelliff.  It  appears  to  have  been  once  a  large 
place,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Shaw,  who  faw  the  ruins 
about  it  three  miles  in  circumference.  The  ancient  name 
was  probably  Zucchabbari ,  according  to  Ptolemy  ;  Succabar 
and  Colonia  Augujla,  according  to  Pliny.  A  little  tc  the 
eaft  are  the  remains  of  a  large  ftone  bridge,  the  only  one 
that  was  probably  ever  built  over  the  Shelliff,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  inconveniences  which  travellers  en¬ 
counter,  efpecially  in  the  winter  feafon,  of  waiting  a  whole 
month  before  they  can  ford  over  :  fifty-five  miles  fouth- 
fouth-welt  of  Algiers,  and  ninety-fix  eaft  of  Oran. 

KHAI'BAR,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Hedsjas.  This  town  was  taken  by  Mahomet,  after  a 
fiege  of  ten  days  :  120  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Medina. 
Lat.  25.  10.  N.  Ion.  40.  50.  E. 

KHALEKAN',  furnamed  Aboul  Abbas  Schamfcddin 
Akmed  Ben  Mohammed  Ben  Ibrahim,  a  very  celebrated  bio¬ 
grapher  of  iliuftii  .  .  Ivluffuimen,  particularly  of  fuch  as 
were  diltinguilhed  by  their  proficiency  in  the  fciences, 
was  born  in  the  year  6c8,  and  died  in  the  year  681  of  the 
Hegira,  or  1282  of  the  c.  iftian  era.  His  work  is  enti¬ 
tled,  Vajiat  Ala'ian,  or  the  Dc  of  illuftrious  Men  ;  and 
was  commenced  by  him  at  the  city  of  Cairo  in  Egypt, 
under  the  reign  of  Bibars,  a  fbltan  of  the  Matnaluke  dy- 
nafty.  Being  appointed  by  that  prince  cadi  of -Damafcus, 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  659,  t he  duties  of  that  employ¬ 
ment  fo  far  interrupted  his  ltu.  ies,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  finifh  his  work  before  the  year  672,  according  to  that 
computation.  He  was  the  cotemporary  of  Abulphara- 
gius,  whofe  dynafties  our  countryman  Pococke  has  pub- 
liflied,  in  Arabic  and  Latin ;  and  the  treatife  on  which 
3  his 
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his  own  celebrity  is  founded  was  afterwards  brought  down 
to  a  later  period,  by  Fadhl  Allah  al  Sakai.  D' Her  helot's 
■Biblioth.  Orient. 

KHA'LIF.  See  Caliph. 

KHA'LITS.  See  Kalits. 

KHA'MI.  See  Kami,  vol.  ix.  p  577. 

KHA'MIES-BERG,  a  clutter  of  mountains  belonging 
to  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  country  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Nama- 
qua  Hottentots.  This  clutter  of  mountains,  being  the  heft 
and  indeed  almott  the  only  habitable  part  in  the  Nama- 
qua  country,  has  been  taken  potfetlion  of  by  the  wander¬ 
ing  peafantry,  who,  to  the  advantage  of  a  good  grazing 
country,  had  the  additional  inducement  of  fettling  there 
from  the  eafy  means  of  increafing  their  ttock  of  Iheep 
from  the  herds  of  the  native  Hottentots,  who,  however, 
are  now  fo  reduced,  and  fcatlered  among  the  Dutch  farms, 
as  fcarcely  to  be  ccntklered  a  diftinet  tribe  of  people. 
The  Copper  Mountains  commence  where  the  Khamies- 
berg  ends,  the  whole  furface  of  w  hich  is  faid  to  be  covered 
with  malachite,  or  the  carbonat  of  copper,  and  cupreous 
pyrites.  But  the  ores  of  thefe  mountains,  though  abun¬ 
dant  and  rich,  are  of  no  great  value,  on  account  of  the 
total  want  of  every  kind  of  fuel  to  fmeit  them,  as  well  as 
of  their  very  great  diftance  from  the  Cape,  and  from  there 
being  neither  bay  nor  river  where  they  could  be  put  on¬ 
board  of  coafting  veffels.  In  the  Khamies-berg  is  alfo 
found,  in  large  blocks,  that  beautiful  fpecies  of  Itone,  to 
which  mineraiogifts  have  given  the  name  of  prehnite. 

KHA'MIR.  See  Chamir. 

KHAN,  or  Kan  ,  f.  [pronounced  kaztmi]  The  name  of 
an  officer  in  Perfia  and  India,  anfwering  to  that  of  gover¬ 
nor  in  Europe.  There  are  khans  of  provinces,  countries, 
and  cities,  who  have  different  additions  to  diftinguilh 
them.  When  this  title  is  given  by  the  king  of  Delhi,  it 
is  fuppofed  the  perfon  maintains  two  hundred  and  fifty 
liorfe-foldiers,  of  which  he  is  the  commander  for  thg 
king’s  fervice. — Khan  is  the  word  for  an  inn  in  Perfia  ; 
and  in  Tartary  for  a  mercantile  hall,  or  warehoufe. 

KHAN  KHA'NAN,/  Lord  of  lords. 

KHAN'AKA,  a  town  of  Chafafm,  on  the  Gihon  : 
ninety  miles  fouth-fouth-ealf 'of  Urkonge,  and  250  fouth- 
weft  of  Samarcand. 

KHAN'DELA,  or  Ciian'dala,  a  fedt  of  Hindoos. 
See  vol.  ix.  p.  121. 

KHAN'GAH,  a  town  of  Egypt,  formerly  a  place  of 
opulence,  enriched  by  the  caravans  which  palled  from 
Cairo  to  Syria.  It  contains  about  icoo  inhabitants : 
twelve  miles  north-ealf  of  Cairo. 

KHAN'UDUN,  a  large  lake  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Adirbeitzan,  lixty  miles  long,  and  thirty  broad  ;  called 
alfo  the  Lake  of  Urmia:  thirty  miles  fouth-welt  of  Tabris. 

KHA'RA,  a  malignant  being,  according  to  Indian  le¬ 
gends,  who  commanded  a  legion  of  14,000  demons,  like 
himfelf,  in  the  wars  of  Lanka,  as  deferibed  in  the  Rama- 
yana.  He  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Ravena,  and  was  with 
his  followers  deftroyed  by  Rama. 

KHA'RASM.  See  Charasm. 

KHAR'EJITES,  the  firlt  heretical  fedl  among  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  which  revolted  from  Ali  in  the  37th  year  of 
the  Hegira  ;  and  hence  their  name,  which  fignifies  revol- 
ters,  or  rebels.  This  fedl  commenced  with  12,000  men, 
who  abandoned  Ali  and  his  caufe,  after  having  fohght 
under  him  at  the  battle  of  Seffein,  taking  offence  at  his 
fubmitting  the  decilion  of  his  right  to  the  caliphate, 
which  Moawiyah  difputed  with  him,  to  arbitration,  though 
they  themfelves  had  firlt  obliged  him  to  do  it.  They 
were  alfo  called  Mohakkemites,  or  Judiciarians  ;  becaufe 
the  reafon  which  they  gave  for  their  revolt  was,  that  Ali 
had  referred  a  matter  concerning  the  religion  of  God  to 
the  judgment  of  men,  whereas  the  judgment,  in  luch  cafe, 
belonged  only  to  God.  See  the  article  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
p.  13,  14.  The  herelyof  the  Kharejites  conlilted  in  thefe 
particulars,  viz.  They  affirmed  a  man  might  be  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  imam,  or  prince,  though  he  was  not  of 
Vol.  XI.  No.  788. 
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the  tribe  of  Koreiffi,  nor  even  a  freeman,  provided  he  was 
a  juft  and  pious  perfon,  and  endowed  with  the  other  re- 
quifite  qualifications;  that  the  imam,  if  he  turned  afide 
from  the  truth,  might  be  depofed  or  put  to  death  ;  and  that 
there  was  no  abfolute  neceffity  for  any  imam  at  all  in  the 
world.  When  the  Kharejites,  who  per  lifted  in  their  re¬ 
bellion,  to  the  number  of  4000,  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
Ali,  (fee  Arabia,  lit  fupra,)  nine  of  them  are  faid  to 
have  efcaped,  two  into  Oman,  two  into  Kerman,  two  into 
Segellan,  two  into  Mefopotamia,  and  one  to  Tel  Maw- 
run  ;  and  to  have  propagated  their  herefy  in  thofe  places, 
the  fame  remaining  there  to  this  day.  The  principal  feels 
of  the  Kharejites,  befides  the  Mohakkemites  already- men¬ 
tioned,  are  fix  ;  which,  differing  in  other  refpedts,  agree 
in  abfolutely  rejecting  Othman  and  Ali  ;  they  account 
thofe  who  are  guilty  of  grievous  fins  to  be  infidels  ;  and 
they  hold  it  necellary  torelift  the  imam  when  he  trangreffes 
the  law. 

KHASA'AL,  a  powerful  tribe  of'  Arabian  liufband- 
men,  on  the  eall  fide  of  the  Euphrates.  They  have  a 
great  many  petty  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  live  in  villages, 
fubjedt  to  them.  One  of  thefe  petty  tribes  comprehends 
five-and-tvventy  inferior  tribes,  and  two  others  forty  each. 
The  tribes  which  pradlife  bulbandry  appear  therefore  to 
be  lels  numerous  than  the  Bedouins,  who  often  unite  into 
very  large  bodies.  The  tribe  of  Khafaal  can  mufter  two 
thoufand  cavalry,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  infan¬ 
try.  The  pacha  of  Bagdad  made  war  on  thefe  people, 
with  various  fuccels.  Thele  Arabs  are  Shiites  ;  and  this 
is  one  motive  more  to  fet  them  at  variance  with  the  T in  ks. 
The  reigning  Ihiek  levies  cuftoms  from  velfels  coining 
up  the  Euphrates. 

KHATAN'GA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  that  has  its  fonree 
in  a  lake  in  the  government  of  Toboilk,  about  lat.  68°  N. 
and  Ion.  no0,  and  in  1200  Ion.  rulhes  into  a  large  bay  of 
the  Frozen  Ocean  called  Khatanikaia  Guba.  This  river 
purfues  the  greated  part  of  its  ccurfe  through  a  low  and 
very  marlhy  country ;  and  the  molt  confiderable  rivers 
which  add  to  its  waters  are  the  Kheta  and  the  Potigan. 

K1IATMANDU',  the  capital  of  Nepaul,  (lands  on  the 
eaftern  bank  of  the  Biffirnutty,  along  which  it  runs  for  a 
mile.  Its  breadth  is  inconfiderable,  no  where  exceeding 
half  a  mile.  The  molt  linking  objedcs  which  it  prefents 
to  the  eye,  are  its  wooden  temples.  Thefe  buildings  are 
not  confined  to  the  body  of  the  town,  but  are  fcattered 
over  its  environs,  and  particularly  along  the  lides  of  a 
quadrangular  tank  or  refervoir.  Of  the  number  of  thele 
ltructures,  colonel  Kirkpatrick  (in  his  Account  of  Nepaul, 
lately  publilhed)  gives  us  a  very  magnificent  though  vague 
idea,  by  faying,  that  “  there  are  nearly  as  many  temples 
as  houles,  and.  as  many  idols  as  inhabitants.”  The  idols 
however  cannot  be  very  few,  if  it  be  true,  as  he  lifter- 
wards  allures  us,  that  the  total  number  of  the  Nepaulefe 
deities  is  reckoned  by  the  well-informed  to  be  “  two 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-three.”  Befides  thefe, 
Khatmandu  contains  leveral  other  temples  on  a  large 
fcale,  and  conltrudted  of  brick,  with  two  or  three  Hoping 
roofs,  diminilhing  as  they  afeend,  and  terminating  in 
pinnacles,  which,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  fuperior  roofs, 
are  fplendidly  gilt,  and  produce  a  very  pifturefque  and 
agreeable  effedl.  The  houfes  are  of  brick  and  tile, 
-with  pitched  roofs  towards  the  llreet.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  furrounded  by  wooden  balconies,  of  open  carved 
work,  and  of  a  finguiar  faffiion  ;  the  front-piece,  inftead 
of  riling  perpendicularly,  projedting  in  a  doping  diredlion 
towards  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  They  are  of  two,  three, 
or.  four,  llories,  and  generp.lly  of  a  mean  appearance. 
Tlie  llreets  are  narrow  and  filthy.  Khatmandu,  with  its 
dependent  towns  and  villages,  may  contain  about  22,000 
houfes  ;  but  the  town  itfelf,  the  colonel  thinks,  cannot 
contain  above  5000  houles  ;  and,  allowing  ten  perfons  to 
a  houle  (which  however  he  thinks  rather  a  low  compu¬ 
tation),  50,000  fouls  may  be  reckoned  as  the  population 
of  Khatmandu.  As  the  kingdom  or  rajahlhip  of  which 
this  town  is  the  capital  has  been  very  little  known  till 
2  Q  lately, 
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lately,  we  (hall  lay  the  excellent  work  of  Col.  Kirkpa¬ 
trick  under  heavy-contribution  when  we  reach  the  article 
Nepaul. 

KHAT'OUN-SER'AI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Caramania  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Cogni. 

KHA'TRI,  the  fecond  of  the  four  grand  cafts  into 
which  the  Hindoos  are  divided  ;  according  to  the  Vedas, 
their  natural  duties  are  bravery,  glory,  rectitude,  genera¬ 
lity,  and  princely  conduct.  For  a  full  account  of  all  the 
Hindoo  cafts,  both  original  and  mixed,  fee  the  article 
Hindoostan,  vol.  ix.  p.  121,  &  feq. 

KHAU'AR,  or  Che'ver,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Irak,  fituated  on  a  mountain  which  bounds  the 
province  of  Irak  towards  Mazanderan,  and  gives  name 
to  a  pafs  called  the  Strait  of  Khauar:  ninety  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Com,  and  200  north  of  Ifpahan. 

KHAU'ASH,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan  :  eighteen 
miles  north  of  Zareng. 

KHAU'LAN,  a  diftriCI  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  :  fouth- 
eaft  of  Sana. 

KHAZA'RES,  the  name  of  a  bold  and  powerful  Turkifh 
tribe,  which  firft  occupied  the  ifthmus  of  Caucafus  be¬ 
tween  the  Cafpian  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  In  the  feventh 
century  they  began  to  be  famous,  and  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  their  ftate  was  increafing  and 
flourifhing.  About  that  time  the  empire  of  the  Khazares 
extended  from  the  Volga  and  the  Cafpian,  acrols  the 
Caucafian  ifthmps,  the  peninfula  of  the  Krimea,  and  what 
is  now  the  fouth  of  Ruflia,  as  far  as  to  Moldavia  and  Wa¬ 
lachia  5  and  feveral  Sclavonian  tribes,  particularly  the 
Polianes  about  Kief  and  on  the  Dnieper,  the  Severans  on 
the  rivers  Defna,  Sem,  and  Sula,  the  Viatitfches  on  the 
Oka,  and  the  Radimitfches  on  the  Sofha,  were  tributary 
to  them.  But,  after  the  year  862,  three  nations  effected 
their  downfal?  viz.  the  Ruffians,  the  Petfchenegrans,  and 
the  Uzes.  The  Varagian  or  Ruffian  leaders,  Ofkold  and 
Dir,  ravifhed  from  them  the  dominion  over  the  Polianes  ; 
Oleg,  in  884,  reduced  the  Severans  and  the  Radimitfches 
to  his  authority.  His  fucceflbr,  in  964,  conquered  the 
territory  of  the  Viatitfches  and  the  nine  Khazarian  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  ifthmus  of  Caucafus.  The  Khazares  loft  the 
refidue  of  their  dominion  about  1016,  to  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Ruffians  and  Romans  of  the  eaft.  The  na¬ 
tion,  indeed,  continued  for  fome  time  longer,  but  they 
tvere  fubmiftive  and  tributary  to  the  Ruffians.  Tooke's 
Mujf.  Emp. 

KHAZI'NE,  the  grand  feignior’s  treafury.  Here  are 
kept  regifters  of  receipts,  and  accounts  of  provinces,  in 
drawers  marked  with  the  years  and  the  places’  names  ; 
here  is  alfo  kept  part  of  the  emperor’s  wardrobe.  Every 
day  of  the  divan  this  treafury  is  opened,  either  to  take 
out  or  put  fomething  in  5  and  the  principal  officers,  who 
have  the  charge  of  it,  are  all  to  affift  at  this  opening. 
The  tchaouch-bachi,  in  their  prefence,  firft  breaks  the 
wax  with  which  the  key-hole  had  been  fealed  up,  and, 
carrying  it  to  the  grand  vizir,  that  minifter  firft  kilfes  it, 
and  then  draws  out  of  his  bofom  the  grand  feignior’s  gold 
leal.  In  the  mean  time  he  looks  narrowly  after  the  offi¬ 
cer,  who,  when  he  has  done  his  bulinefs  in  the  treafury, 
locks  and  feals  up  the  place,  and  returns  the  leal  to  the 
vizir  with  the  fame  ceremony  as  before.  Befides  this, 
there  are  other  apartments  for  the  money,  where  the  offi¬ 
cers  are  never  allowed  to  enter  with  any  clothes  that  have 
pockets. 

KHEIR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of  Vi- 
fiapour:  eighteen  miles  north  of  Poonah. 

KFlEIVAN',  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  a  diftrifl  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  extenfive  country  of  Hafchid-u-Bekil, 
Is- remarkable  for  having  been  the  feat,  firft  of  the  Ham- 
jare  tnonarchs,  and  afterwards  of  the  Imams.  Ruins  of  a 
very  ancient  palace  are  Hill  to  be  feen  there. 

KHEL'LAUT,  /.  A  drefs  of  honour,  prefented  in 
Hindooftan,  by  men  of  rank,  to  vifitors  of  diltindion  ; 
But  it  is  generally  in  pieces,  and  not  made  up  the  num- 
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ber  of  pieces  and  their  quality  are  in  proportion  to  the 
rank  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  prefent  is  made. 

KHEMLA'SA,  a  large  walled  town  of  Hindooftan, 
adjoining  to  which  is  a  fort  built  upon  a  hill.  It  belongs 
to  the  diftrid  of  Sagur,  which  is  diftant  about  feventeen 
cols  to  the  fouth  ealtward. 

KHI,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Pe-tche- 
li :  100  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  38.  26.  N. 
Ion.  1 14.  56.  E. 

KHI,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Pe-tche- 
li  :  145  miles  fouth  of  Peking.  Lat.  37.  38.  N.  Ion.  115. 
16.  E. 

KHI-TCHE',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  m 
Pe-tche-li :  twenty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Chun-te. 

KHIE'VA,  a  country  of  Alia,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Charafm,  on  the  eaft  by  Grand  Bukharia,  on  the  fouth 
by  Chorafan,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Cafpian  Sea.  The 
territories  are  of  fmall  extent,  as  a  perfon  may  ride  through 
them  in  three  days.  It  has  five  walled  towns,  ali  within 
a  day’s  journey  of  each  other.  The  khan  is  abfolute,and 
perfectly  independent. 

KHIE'VA,  a  city  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  a  country  of 
the  fame  name,  fituated  on  a  riling  ground,  weft  of  the 
Gihon.  It  has  three  gates,  and  is  furrounded  with  a 
thick  wall,  and  a  deep  ditch  of  water.  It  is  a  large  place, 
but  the  houfes  are  low  and  mean  :  fixty  miles  louth  of 
Urkonge,  and  260  north- weft  of  Samarcand.  Lat.41.30.N- 
Ion- 58. 25.  E. 

KHIL'LI,  a  cape  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Negropont.  Lat.  38.  3 6.  N.  Ion.  24.  4.  E. 

KHIL'LIS,  a  town  of  Syria,  governed  by  an  aga.  It 
was,  years  ago,  ereCted  into  a  pachalic,  to  reftrain  the 
Curds  5  but,  the  pacha  being  defeated  by  them,  he  was 
removed,  and  it  was  again  put  under  an  aga.  It  is  fitu¬ 
ated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus ;  and  is  a  celebrated 
market  for  cotton  ;  twenty-eight  miles  north-north- weft: 
of  Aleppo,  and  fifty  north-eaft  of  Antioch. 

KHIRTIPOO'R,  a  town  of  Nepaul,  the  reduCiion  of 
which  coft  Ghoorkhali  fo  much  trouble,  that,  in  refent- 
ment  of  the  refiftance  made  by  the  inhabitants,  he  cut  oft* 
all  the  men’s  nofes.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  at  the  diftance 
of  twenty-three  years,  was  reminded  of  this  act  of  barba¬ 
rity,  by  oblerving  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  people 
appointed  to  tranfport  his  baggage  acrofs  the  hills  were 
deprived  of  their  nofes.  To  perpetuate  this  exploit,  the 
lovereign  ordered  the  name  of  the  place  to  be  changed  to 
Nafkatapoor,  which  lignifies  “the  town  of  the  men  with¬ 
out  nofes.”  Edinburgh  Review. 

KHO'LENBRUNN,  a  town  of  Auftria :  eight  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Ziftersdorf. 

KHONDEMI'R,  the  furname  of  a  celebrated  Perfian 
hiftorian,  whom  fome  writers  call  Emirkhond,  and  others 
Emir  Khouand  Shah.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Herat,  the  capital  of  Chorafan,  and  to  have  flourifhed  un¬ 
der  the  reign  of  fultan  Hoftain  Behadir  Khan,  a  grandfon  of 
the  famous  Tamerlane.  From  an  early  age  Khondemir 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  general  and  par¬ 
ticular  ;  and,  having  happily  obtained  the  patronage  of 
the  emir  Ali  Shir,  a  lover  and  protestor  of  men  of  letters, 
he  infpired  that  nobleman  with  a  paffion  for  his  own  fa¬ 
vourite  purfuit,  and  with  a  defire  to  form  a  collection  of 
the  principal  writers  in  this  clafs  of  fcience.  He  was  at 
confiderable  expence,  both  of  trouble  and  money,  in  gra¬ 
tifying  this  vviffi  5  and  in  the  year  904  of  the  Hegira  had 
become  mafter  of  an  excellent  library,  the  care  and  fuper- 
intendence  of  which  he  committed  to  Khondemir,  who 
was  indefatigable  in  profiting  from  the  valuable  depofit. 
His  grand  objeCt  was  to  facilitate  the  itudy  of  hiftory,  by 
drawing  it  up  in  a  more  methodical  order,  and  with  l'efs 
diffufenefs  of  ftyle,  than  had  been  the  charaCteriftics  of 
preceding  writers  ;  and  the  refult  of  his  labours  was  a  ju¬ 
dicious  compendium  of  oriental  hiftory,  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  the  year  875  of  the  Hegira,  or  the  year  cf- 
Chrift  1470,  under  the  title  of  KhelaJ'at  Alakhar  fiVeian 
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Ahual  Alakhiar ;  i.  e.  A  faithful  and  correct  Summary  of 
what  is  valuable  and  interelting  in  the  molt  authentic  and 
genuine  Hiftories.  D' Herbelot. 

KHORASAN'.  See  Chorasan. 

KHORFAKAN',  a  feaport  of  Arabia,  in  the  country 
of  Oman,  fituated  in  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  which  is  only  open  to  the  eait.  On  the  fouth-eaft 
fide  is  a  harbour  for  boats.  The  town  was  formerly  con- 
fiderable ;  at  prefent  there  are  but  a  few  houfes  of  {tone, 
the  reft  are  only  filhermen’s  huts.  In  the  year  1508,  it 
was  plundered  by  the  Portuguefe.  Lat.  25.  18.  N.  Ion. 
56.  14.  E. 

KHO'RIEN,  a  town  of  Turkifh  Armenia :  tvventy- 
feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Malazkerd. 

KHORREMABAD',  or  Curremabad,  a  town  of  Per- 
fia,  in  the  province  of  Irak,  lituated  on  a  river  which  runs 
into  the  Karafu  :  fifty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Neha- 
vend,and  two  hundred  weft-north-weft  of  Ifpahan.  Lat. 
34.  35.  N.  Ion.  48.  5.  E. 

KHOSCIAB',  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Hedsjas  :  twenty-fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Medina. 

KHOUD,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Orifla:  thirty-five 
miles  fouth  of  Koonjoor. 

KHU-TCHEOU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-li :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of 
Quang-tong. 

KHUNT  KOTE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Cutch: 
eight  miles  ealt-fouth-eaft  of  Tahej. 

KHUNTIJA'NT,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat: 
twenty  miles  north  of  Surat. 

KHUT'TUR,  a  town  of  Arabia  Deferta :  fifty  miles 
north-weft  of  Mefchid  Ali. 

KHY'BER,  mountains  of  Candahar,  north  ofPailhawur. 

KHY'BER  SER'AI,  a  town  of  Candahar,  on  the  Ka- 
meh  :  three  miles  north-north- weft  of  Paifliawur. 

KI,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Hou-quang, 
on  the  river  Yang-tfe  :  612  miles  fouth  of  Peking.  Lat. 
30.  5.  N.  Ion.  114.  56.  E. 

KI,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Pe-tche-li  : 
137  miles  fouth  of  Peking.  Lat.  37.48.  N.  Ion.  1 1 5.  20.  E. 

KI,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Ho-nan  : 
twelve  miles  north  of  Oue-kiun. 

KI,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chan-fi  : 
twenty-feven  miles  eaft  of  Fuen-tcheou. 

KI,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Ho-nan  : 
twenty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kia-fong. 

KI,  a  river  of  China,  which  rifes  in  the  north-weft  part 
of  Ho-nan,  and  runs  into  the  grand  canal  about  feven 
miles  weft  of  Tong-pin. 

KI,  or  Kie,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Chan-fi  :  365  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  36.  6.  N. 
Ion.  1 10.  14.  E. 

KI-CHAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chen-fi :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Fong- 
tfiang. 

KI-CHOU'I,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-fi  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Ki- 
ngan. 

KI-CHOU'I,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Hou-quang  :  twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Hoang- 
tcheou. 

KI-CHOU'I,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Ho-nan  :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hoai-king. 

KI-KIANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Se-tchuen  :  forty-five  miles  north-weft  of 
Tchi-ngan. 

KI-MEN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Ki- 
ang-nan:  forty-miles  weft  of  Hoei-tcheou. 

KI-NGAN',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  Ki- 
ang-fi,  fituated  on  the  river  Kan  ;  the  ftreatn  is  full  of 
rocks,  and  is  dangerous  to  navigate  without  a  pilot ;  thole 
barks  which  have  none  provide  them  in  this  city,  to 
guide  them  through  thefe  dangerous  places  ;  at  leaft  they 
hire  men  to  aftift  in  navigating  the  bark ;  for  there  are 
eighteen  currents,  which  require  much  ftrength  and  dex- 
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terity,  either  going  up  or  coming  down  :  they  call  it  Chc- 
pa-tan.  Although  the  country  is  uneven,  the  valleys  and 
fields  are  neverthelefs  agreeable  and  fertile.  They  fay 
that  the  mountains  afford  mines  of  gold  and  filver  :  795 
miles  jouth  of  Peking.  Lat.  27.  7.  N.  Ion.  114.  32.  E. 

KI-TCHANG',  a  town  of  Corea:  fixty-five  miles  fouth- 
fourh-eaft  of  Kang-tcheou. 

KI-TCIIENG',  a  town  of  Corea:  fixty-five  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Kiang-ki-tao. 

KI-YANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Quang-tong :  twenty  miles  welt-fouth-weft  of  Tchao- 
tcheou. 

KI'A,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Chan-fi, 
on  the  river  Hoang  :  312  miles  weft-fouth-welt  of  Peking. 
Lat.  38.  8.  N.  Ion.  109.  50.  E. 

KI'A,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Ho-nan  : 
thirty-feven  miles  weft  of  Hiu. 

KI'A,  a  town  on  the  eaft  coaftof  the  illand  of  Gilolo. 
Lat.  0.30.  N.  Ion.  127.  54.  E. 

KI'A-CIIIN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Tche-kiang  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Kia-hing. 

KI'A-HO',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Hou- 
quang,  on  the  Heng  river  :  thirty-feven  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Koue-yang. 

KI'A-KING,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Tche-kiang.  The  country  round  is  watered  with  lakes 
and  canals,  cut  by  the  induftry  of  the  Chinefe.  The  city 
is  large,  populous,  and  carries  on  a  good  trade;  its  fub- 
urbs  are  of  great  extent,  and  there  are  feveral  bridges 
over  the  canals  and  ditches  ;  there  is  not  a  lioufe  where 
they  do  not  breed  fiik-worms.  Canals  are  cut  through 
all  parts  of  the  efty,  whole  ftreets  are  lined  with  free- 
ftone  ;  and  in  all  the  ftreets  there  are  handfome  piazzas, 
under  which  one  may  walk  free  from  rain  ;  there  are  many 
triumphal  arches  both  within  and  without  the  city,  and 
fifteen  marble  towers  on  the  fides  of  the  canal  that  lies  to 
the  weft  of  the  city,  by  which  all  the  barks  pafs  :  590 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Peking.  Lat.  30.  50.  N.  Ion. 
iao.  14.  E. 

KI'A-LING',  a  river  of  China,  wdiich  runs  into  the 
Kin-cha,  at  Tchong-king,  in  the  province  of  Se-tchuen, 

KI1A-TCHING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Chang-tong  :  twelve  miles  weft  of  Tci-ngin. 

KI'A-TCHU'EN,  a  town  of  Corea  :  tw'enty-feven  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Sing-tcheou. 

KI'A-TING',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Se-tchuen,  on  the  river  Yang.  Great 
plenty  of  mufk  is  collected  in  the  environs  :  900  miles 
iouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  29.29.  N.  Ion.  103. 30.  E. 

KI'A-TING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-nan :  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Taitfang. 

KI'AB,  or,  as  the  Perfians  pronounce  it,  Tsjab,  a  tribe 
of  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  fartheft  point  upon  the  fide  of 
the  Perfian  Gulf.  They  were  in  fmall  confideration  be¬ 
fore  the  reign  of  their  fniek  Soliman,  whole  fame  hath 
even  reached  Europe,  in  confequence  of  a  quarrel  he  had 
with  the  Englilh,  in  which  he  took  fome  of  their  Ihips. 
This  fliiek  took  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  Perfia,  and 
of  the  defeats  in  the  government  of  Bafra.  He  began 
with  fubduing  his  petty  independent  neighbours;  after 
which  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  large  diftridls  in 
Perfia,  and  p'romifed  tribute  to  the  khans  who  were  con¬ 
tending  for  the  throne  of  that  diltrafted  empire.  None 
of  them  ever  attempted  to  exafl  tribute  but  Kerim,  and 
he  contented  himfelf  with  a  fmall  fum.  Soliman  then  ex¬ 
tended  his  conquelts  towards  Bafra.  He  cultivated  the 
friendlhip  of  the  Ajals,  the  chief  people  of  that  country  ; 
and  at  laft  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  ifles  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  commonly  called  the  country  of 
Sckat  cl  Arrab.  Having  puihed  his  conquefts  to  the  na¬ 
vigable  rivers,  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  naval  force.  He 
built  his  firft  veflel  in  1758,  and  in  1765  he  had  ten  large 
and  feven  fmall  flips.  In  the  fame  year,  1765,  Kerim 
Khan  lent  a  force  againft  him,  too  powerful  for  him  to 
1  refill*. 
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refill:.  He  then  tranfported  his  treafures  and  troops  from 
i fie  to  ills,  till  he  had  carried  them  to  the  weft  of  Schat 
el  A-rrab.  The  Perfians  could  not  purfue  him  for  want 
of  (hips,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  retire.  The  pacha 
of  Bagdad  then  ordered  his  forces  to  attack  Soliman  ;  but 
he  retreated  among  the  ides,  and  efcaped  the  Turks  now, 
as  he  had  before  avoided  the  Perfians.  The  territory  of 
the  tribe  of  Kiab  extends  from  the  defert  of  Arabia  to 
the  country  of  Hindean,  and  northward  to  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Kavifa.  It  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  large  and 
fmall.  It  abounds  in  dates,  rice,  grain,  and:  paiture.  Its 
principal  cities  are  Damek,  lying  within  Perfia,  Hafar, 
.and  Ghoban,  the  feat  of  a  fhiek,  near  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Euphrates.  Niebuhr. 

KI'AB,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chufiftan  : 
on  the  Kara  fa  :  120  miles  north  of  BalTora,  and  200  weft 
of  Ifpahan.  Lat.  32.  30.  N.  Ion.  4.7. 40.  E. 

KI'AI,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Chan-fi : 
312  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pelting.  Lat.  34..  58.  N.  Ion.  110. 
25.  E. 

KI'AI,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Chan-fi : 
690  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat. 33. 20. N.  Ion.  104. 39. E. 

KI' AI-HIEOU7,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-fi  :  feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Fuen-tcheou. 

KI'AI-KI ANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Se-tchuenl:  feventy-five  miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Pei. 

KI'AI-KIANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Kiang-fi,  on  the  river  Kan :  twenty-five  miles  fouth- 
ibuth-weft  of  Lin-kiang. 

KPAI-KIANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Se-tchuen  :  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Kia-ting. 

KIAKILU'MA,  one  of  the  fmall  Japanefe  Iflands. 
29.  50.  N.  Ion.  132.  12.  E. 

KIAKON'DA,  or  Eropi'na,  a  town  of  Africa,  and 
capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Gambia.  Lat.  13.  40.  N.  Ion.  14.  30.  W. 

KIAK'TA.,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk,  fituated  on  a  fmall  river  which  runs  into  the  Se- 
linga  ;  one  of  the  places  open,  between  the  courts  of  Pe¬ 
king  and  Feterfburg,  to  private  trade  between  the  fubjefts  . 
of  both  nations;  the  other  is -Tzuruchatu,  on  the  Argu- 
nia  5  according  to  a  treaty  fettled  at  Kiakta  in  the  year 
1728.  In  the  year  1762,  the  emprefs  aboliftied  the  impe¬ 
rial  monopoly,  and  laid  the  fur-trade  open  ;  fince  which 
time  no  caravans  have-been  fent  to  Peking,  and  Kiakta  is 
become  the  centre  of  the  Ruffian  and  Chinefe  commerce. 
It  is  60  miles  fouth  of  Selengiulk,  and  4338  ealt  from  Pe- 
terfburg. 

KIALEK',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Adirbeitzan :  fifty 
miles  north-weft  of  Urmia.- 

KIAM',  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Girge. 

KIAM',  a  great  river  of  China,  which  takes  its  rife 
near  the  weftern  frontier,  croffes  the  whole  kingdom  eait- 
ward,  and  falls  into  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Nanking  a  little 
below  that  city. 

KIANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Quang-fi  :  1430  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat. 
22.  20.  N.  Ion.  106. 46.  E. 

KIANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chan-fi :  300  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking. 
Lat.  36.  6.  N.  Ion.  no.  14.  E. 

KIANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chan-fi  :  feventeen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Kiang-tcheou. 

KIANG-CHE-PA'O,  a  town  of  China,  in  Hou-quang  : 
thirty-five  miles  fouth  of  Koue. 

KIANG-GAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
on  the  Kin-cha,  in  Se-tchuen  :  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Soui- 
tcheou. 

KIANG-HO'A,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Hou-quang  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Tao. 

KIANG-KI'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Se-tchuen  :  thirty  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Tchong-king,  on  the  Kincha  river. 
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KIANG-NAN',  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Chang-tong,  on  the  eaft  by  the  fea,  on  the  fouth 
by  Tche-kiang  and  Kiang-fi,  and  on  the  weft  by  Honan 
and  Hou-quang.  Here  the  ancie'nt  emperors  always  kept 
their  court,  till  they  were  obliged  for  reafons  of  ftate  to 
remove  nearer  Tartary,  and  choofe  Peking  for  the  place 
of  their  refidence.  It  is  of  vaft  extent,  and  contains  four¬ 
teen  cities  of  the  firft  order,  and  ninety-three  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  and  third.  Thefe  cities  are  very  populous,  and  of 
the  greateft  note  in  the  empire,  efpecially  for  commerce ; 
it  is  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  great  barks,  for  the  country 
is  full  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals,  either  natural  or  the 
effebl  of  labour,  which  communicate  with  the  great  river 
Yang-tfe-kiang,  that  erodes  the  province;  here  are  few 
mountains,  but  towards  the  fouth.  The  filks,  the  japan¬ 
ned  goods,  the  ink,  the  paper,  and  in  general  every  thing 
that  comes,  as  well  from  Nan-king  as  from  the  other  cities 
of  the  province,  which  carry  on  a  furprifing  commerce, 
are  much  more  efteemed,  and  bear  a  greater  price,  than 
what  are  brought  from  the  other  provinces  ;  there  are 
many  falt-works  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  the  fait  they 
produce  is  diftributed  almoft  through  the  empire  ;  here  is 
alfo  found  a  great  quantity  of  marble.  In  ffiort,  this  pro¬ 
vince  is  fo  plentiful  and  rich,  that  it  pays  the  emperor 
annually  about  32,000,000  ciovvns,  without  reckoning  the 
dues  of  imports  and  exports,  for  the  receipt  whereof  fe¬ 
veral  officers  are  eftabliihcd.  Nan-king  is  the  capital. 
According  to  the  eftimate  of  fir  George  Staunton,  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  this  province  alone  amounts  to  32  millions. 

KIANG-NING'.  See  Nan-king. 

KIANG-POU7,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-nan  :  eight  miles  weft  of  Nan-king. 

KIANG-SE',  or  Tchiang-se,  a  town  of  Thibet,  near 
a  river  which  runs  into  the  Sanpoo.  It  is  reprefented  as 
a  fine  city  and  fortrefs,  with  a  convent  fo  extenfive  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  another  city  :  twenty-five  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Lafla.  Lat.  29.58.  N.  Ion.  90.  4.  E. 

KIANG-SI',  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Kiang-nan,  on  the  eaft  by  Fo-kien  and  Tche- 
kiang,  on  the  fouth  by  Quang-tong,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Hou-quang.  Towards  Quang-tong  and  Fo-kien,  the 
country  is  mountainous;  but  intermixed  with  fertile  val¬ 
leys,  and  well  cultivated.  Kiang-fi  is  watered  with  brooks, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  which  abound  with  great  variety  of  fifh, 
efpecially  with  falmon,  trout,  and  fturgeon.  The  moun¬ 
tains  with  which  the  province  is  furrounded,  are  either 
covered  with  wood,  or  famous  for  their  minerals,  fimples, 
and  medicinal  plants.  The  foil  produces  all  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  in  great  plenty  ;  and  is  very  rich  in  mines  of 
gold,  filver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin.  They  make  here  very 
fine  fluffs ;  and  their  wine,  which  is  made  of  rice,  is  rec¬ 
koned  delicious  by  the  Chinefe.  It  is,  above  all,  famous 
for  the  fine  China-ware  which  is  made  at  Kiang-te-tching, 
and  for  the  rice  it  produces,  which  is  much  efteemed  in 
the  empire  ;  at  Kiang-fi,  they  load  many  of  the  imperial 
barks  with  it.  The  river  Kan-kiang  divides  the  whole 
province  into  two  parts,  which  contains  thirteen  cities  of 
the  firft  order,  and  feventy-eight  of  the  fecond  and  third. 
Sir  George  Staunton  ftates  the  population  of  this  province 
at  19,000,000.  Nan-tchang  is  the  capital. 

KI  ANG-TCHU'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Yumnan  :  twelve  miles  eaft-north-eaft 
of  Sing-hing. 

KIANG-YU',  a  town  of-  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  or  Se-tchuen  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Mien. 

KIANG-YU'EN,  a  town  of  Corea:  fifteen  miles  1101th- 
eaft  of  Hoang-tcheou. 

KIANGA'RI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  and  chief 
place  of. a  fangiacate,  in  Natolia  ;  defended  by  a  caftle  on 
a  rock  :  256  miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Conitantinople.  Lat. 
39.  54.  N.  Ion.  34. 17.  E. 

KIAO',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chang-tong :  300  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Peking. 

Lat.  36.  16.  N.  Ion.  1 19.  55.  E. 

KIAO'-HO',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
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the  province  of  Pe-tche-li :  thirty-two  miles  welt  of 
Tfivlig. 

KIAO'-KE',  a  town  of  Corea  :  fevdnty-two  miles  weft 
of  King-ki-tao. 

KIAO'-TA'O,  a  final!  i Hand  of  China,  in  the  Hoang- 
hai,  or  Yellow  river,  near  the  coaft  of  Corea.  Lat.  38. 1 3.  N. 
Ion.  124-  *5-  E. 

KIA'RE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
thirty  miles  louth-weft  of  Calbin. 

KIAU'TEN,  a  town  of  Pruftian  Lithuania,  lituated  in 
a  mountainous  country,  with  an  iron-foundery,  and  a 
large  manufacture  of  paper. 

KIAWA',  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Lat.  32.41.  N.  Ion.  80.  5.  W. 

KIA'YA-BEY,  an  officer  in  the  Ottoman. empire,  who 
is  the  lieutenant  of  the  vizier,  and  momentarily  difcharges 
his  functions  when  the  latter  happens  to  die.  All  affairs 
pafs  through  his  hands  before  they  arrive  at  the  vizier, 
and  all  orders  emanating  from  the  Porte  receive  their  ex¬ 
ecution  through  the  impulfe  of  the  kiaya-bey.  He  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  grand  fignior,  on  the  prefentation  of  the 
vizier.  He  is  generally  involved  in  the  difgrace  of  his 
principal;  and,  if  he  do  not  lofe  his  head  fo  frequently  as 
the  other,  his  fortune  always,  in  that  cafe,  runs  the  great- 
eft  rilk.  Although  he  has  no  military  rank,  it  may  be 
faid  that  he  occupies  the  fecond  adminiftrative  pl’ace  in 
the  empire,  coniidering  the  importance  and  multiplicity 
of  his  functions.  If  the  fultan  be  d i flatisned  with  his 
fervices,  he  receives,  on  quitting  his  office,  the  dignity  of 
Ample  vizier,  or  pacha  with  three  tails.  It  feldom  hap¬ 
pens  that  he  is  given  only  the  two  tails  w’hen  he  is  lent 
to  govern  a  province. 

KIBE,  /  [from  kerb,  a  cut,  Germ.  Skinner ;  from  kibwe, 
Wellh,  Minficw .]  An  ulcerated  chilblain  ;  a  chap  in  the 
heel  caufed  by  the  cold. — If  ’twere  a  kibe ,  ’twould  put  me 
to  my  flipper.  Shakefpeare. 

KI'BED,  adj.  Troubled  with  kibes:  as,  kibed  heels. 

KIBBIED',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Bornou  :  150  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Bornou.  Lat.  18.23.  N.  Ion.  24.  16.  E. 

KIBIT'KA,  /.  A  travelling  carriage  in  Ruffia,  which 
is  a  fmall  cart  capable  of  containing  two  perfons  abreaft, 
while  the  driver  lits  on  the  farther  extremity  clofe  to  the 
horfes’  tails.  It  is  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  the  hinder 
half  is  covered  with  a  femi-circular  tilt,  open  in  front  like 
the  top  of  a  cradle,  made  of  laths,  interwoven  and  covered 
with  birch  or  beech-bark.  There  is  not  a -piece  of  iron 
in  the  whole  machine.  It  has  no  fprings,  and  is  fattened 
by  means  of  wooden  pins,  ropes,  and  fticks,  to  the  body 
of  the  carriage.  The  Ruffians,  when  they  travel  in  thefe 
kibitkas,  place  a  feather-bed  in  the  bottom,  admirably 
calculated  to  break  the  intolerable  jolts  and  concuffions 
occalioned  by  the  uneven  timber  roads.  With  this  pre¬ 
caution,  a  kibitka,  though  inferior  in  fplendour,  equals  in 
comfort  the  molt  commodious  vehicle.  The  traveller 
ftretches  himfelf  at  length  upon  the  feather-bed  ;  and,  if 
inclined,  may  doze  aw>ay  the  journey  in  perfeft  tranquil¬ 
lity.  Goldsmith's  Geography. 

KIBIT'TEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland  :  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Heilfperg. 

KIB'OLA,  a  town  of  Mingrelia:  twenty-five  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Anarghia. 

KI'BROTH-A'VAH,  or  Kibroth-Hataa'vah,  [Heb. 
the  graves  of  luft.]  One  of  the  encampments  of  the  If- 
raelites  in  the  Wildernefs,  where  they  delired  of  God  flelh 
for  their  fuftsnance,  declaring  they  were  tired  of  manna. 
God  fent  them  quails  in  great  abundance;  but,  while  the 
meat  was  yet  in  their  mouths,  (Pf.  lxxviii.  30,  31.)  God  l’mote 
fo  great  a  number  of  them,  that  the  place  from  thence 
was  called  the  Graves  of  Luft. 

KI'BURG,  a  town  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  in  Swiffer- 
land,  with  a  caftle  ;  feated  on  the  river  TheofF,  in  lat. 
47.  20.  N.  Ion.  8.  50.  E. 

KIB'ZAIM,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

KI'CHAR,/.  In  jewilh  antiquity,  the  chicar;  theta- 
lent.  Phillips. 
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KICH'ELL, /.  A  cake.  It  was  an  old  cuftom  for  god¬ 
fathers  and  god-mothers,  every  time  their  god-children 
alked  their  bleffing,  to  give  them  a  cake  ;  which  was  call¬ 
ed  a  God’s  kichell.  Cowell. 

To  KICK,  v.  a.  [ kauchen ,  Germ,  from  calco,  Lpt.]  To 
ftrike  with  the  foot. — Another,  whofe  fon  had  employ¬ 
ments  at  court,  valued  not  now  and  then  a  kicking  or  a 
caning.  Swift. 

It  anger’d  Turenne  once  upon  a  day, 

To  fee  a  footman  kick'd  that  took  his  pay.  Pope. 

To  KICK,  v.  n.  To  beat  the  foot  in  anger  or  contempt. 
— The  doctrines  of  the  holy  Scriptures  are  terrible  ene¬ 
mies  to  wicked  men  ;  and  this  is  that  which  makes  them 
kick  again  ft  religion,  and  fpurn  at  the  doctrines  of  that, 
holy  book.  Til/otfon. 

KICK,/  A  blow  with  the  foot : 

What,  are  you  dumb?  Quick,  with  your  anfwer,  quick. 
Before  my  foot  falutes  you  with  a  kick.  Dry  den. 

KICKAPOO',  a  town  of  America,  in  the  wefter.n  ter¬ 
ritory.  Lat.  40.  20.  N.  Ion.  87.  10.  W. 

KICKAPOU'S,  an  Indian  nation  in  North  America, 
whofe  different  tribes  inhabit  near  the  entrance  of  Lake 
Superior.  Part  refide  at  Lake  Michigan,  and  between, 
that  and  the  Miffiffippij  near  the  Outtagomies,  &c.  and 
another  tribe  near  the  Piankefhaws,  and  on  the  Wabafh 
and  its  branches. 

The  Kickapous  and  Kalkafkias,  two  Indian  nations 
lately  holtile,  ceded  lands  to  the  United  States  at  the  treaty 
of  Grenville,  Auguft  3,  1.795.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  paid  them  a  fura  of  money  in  hand,  and  en¬ 
gaged  to  pay  them  in  goods,  annually,  to  the  value  of  500 
dollars  for  ever. 

KICKEMU'IT  R  IV'ER,  in  United  America,  is  a  north- 
weftern  arm  of  Mount  Hope  Bay.  It  is  about  two  miles 
long,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  The  town  of  Warren,  in 
Briltol  county,  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode  Ifland,  lies  north- 
weft  of  it. 

KICK'ER,/  One  who  ftrikes  with  his  foot. 

KICKDU'YN,  a  fort  of  Holland  :  two  miles  fouth  of 
Helder. 

KICK'SHAW,  /  [This  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a 
corruption  of  quelque  ckofe,  Fr.  fomething;  yet  Milton 
leeins  to  have  underftood  it  otherwife  ;  for  he  writes  it 
kickjhoe,  as  if  he  thought  it  ufed  in  contempt  of  dancing.] 
Something  uncommon  ;  fantaftical  ;  fomething  ridiculous. 
— Shall  we  need  the  monfieurs  of  Paris  to  take  our  youth 
into  their  flight  cullodies,  and  fend  them  over  back  again 
transformed  into  mimicks,  ape  &  and  kitkjhoes?  Milton. — ■ 
A  cl i ill  fo  changed  by  the  cookery  that  it  can  fcarcely  be 
known. — Some  pigeons,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty 
little  tiny  kickjhaws.  Shakejp.  Henry  IV. 

In  wit,  as  well  as  war,  they  give  us  vigour; 

Creffy  was  loft  by  kickjhaws  and  foup-meagre.  Fenton. 

KICK'SEY-WICK'SEY,/  [from  kick  and  wince.]  A 
made  word  in  ridicule  and  difdain  of  a  wife.  Hanmer. 

He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box,  unfeen, 

That  hugs  his  kick/ey-wic/fey  here  at  home. 

Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms.  Shakefpeare. 

KICK'TOOL,  a  town  of  Eaft  Greenland.  Lat.  61. 1 5.N. 
Ion.  45.  5.  W. 

KICYDA'NI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna  :  forty-eight  miles  north-north-weft  of  Troki. 

KID,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weftern  coaft  of  Ireland,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Broad-Haven  :  three  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Binwy  Head. 

KID,/.  [Danifli.]  The  young  of  a  goat. — There  was 
a  herd  of  goats  with  their  young  ones,  upon  w  hich  fight 
fir  Richard  Graham  tells,  he  would  fnap  one  of  the  kids, 
and  carry  him  clofe  to  their  lodging.  Wotlon. 

So  Aids  and  whelps  their  fires  and  dams  exprefs  5 
And  fo  the  great  I  mealur’d  by  the  lefs.  Dry  den. 
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[From  ridwlen ,  Welfh,  a  faggot.]-  A  bundle  of  heath  or 
furze. 

KID,  adj.  Made  of  kid-fkin  ;  as  kid  gloves. 

To  KID,  v.  n.  To  bring  forth  kids. — The  fhe-goat  was 
not  with  kid,  having  kidded  but  a  few  days  before.  Cook's 

Voyages. 

KID'ARNAUT,  a  town  of  Thibet :  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  Sirinagur.  Lat.  32.4..  N.  Ion.  79. 12.  E. 

KID'DER,  J'.  An  engroffer  of  corn  to  enhance  its  price. 

Ainfworlh . 

KID'DER  (Richard),  a  learned  Englifh  prelate,  was 
born,  according  to  fome  writers,  in  Suffex,  but,  according 
to  others,  and  more  probably,  in  Suffolk.  Of  the  date  of 
his  birth,  or  of  his  early  education,  we  have  not  feen  any 
account.  In  the  year  1649  he  was  fent  to  Emanuel- col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  commenced  B.A.  in  1652,  and 
M.  A.  in  1656.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  incorporated 
at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  By  his  college  he  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  vicarage  of  Stranground  in  Huntingdonfhire  ; 
from  which  he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  under  the 
Bartholomew-aft,  in  1662.  This  circumftance  we  do  not 
find  mentioned  in  Calarny’s  Account  of  the  ejected  Mi- 
nifters,  either  in  its  original  form,  or  under  its  modern 
arrangement  with  the  title  of  The  Nonconformift’s  Me¬ 
morial.  Mr.  Kidder’s  fcruples  on  the  fubjeft  of  confor¬ 
mity,  however,  were  not  of  any  long  duration  ;  fince  we 
find  that  he  had  returned  to  the  bofom  of  the  eftabfifhed 
church,  and  was  prefented,  by  Arthur  earl  of  Effex,  to 
the  redtory  of  Raine,  in  that  county,  in  1664.  Here  he 
continued  about  ten  years,  greatly  elteemed  by  his  con¬ 
nexions,  and  in  high  reputation  for  his  learning,  particu¬ 
larly  his  knowledge  of  the  eaftern  languages.  In  1674,  he 
became  a  reftor  in  the  metropolis,  having  been  prefented 
to  the  benefice  of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  by  the  Merchant- 
Taylors’  company.  His  next  promotion  took  place  in 
1681,  when  he  was  appointed  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Norwich  ;  which  was  fucceeded  by  his  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  in  the  year  1689. 
About  this  time  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
and  doctor  of  divinity.  Upon  the  deprivation  of  Dr. 
Ken,  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  not  taking  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  and  Dr.  Beveridge’s  refufal  of  that  fee.  Dr.  Kid¬ 
der  was  nominated  to  fucceed  him,  and  was  confecrated 
in  1691.  In  the  year  1693,  he  preached  the  lecture  found¬ 
ed  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle;  and  afterwards  inferted  his 
fermons  on  that  occafion  in  his  “  Demonftration  of  the 
Meflias,”  of  which  learned  and  excellent  work  they  con- 
ftitute  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  chapters,  of  the  fecond 
part.  That  performance  is  defigned  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  Chriftian  religion,  more  particularly  againft  the  Jews, 
and  was  publifhed  in  three  volumes  8vo  ;  which  made  their 
appearance  at  different  periods,  one  in  1684,  another  1690, 
and  the  third  in  1700.  With  fuch  valuable  writings  did 
bifhop  Kidder  continue  to  benefit  the  world  after  his  pro¬ 
motion,  until  he  was  unhappily  killed  in  his  bed,  together 
with  his  lady,  by  the  fall  of  a  Rack  of  chimneys  in  his  pa¬ 
lace  at  Wells,  during  the  great  ftorm  in  the  night  of 
Nov.  26,  1703.  His  writings  are  diftinguifhed,  by  learning, 
perfpicuity,  and  elegance,  and  juftify  the  eulogium  which 
has  been  paffed  upon  him,  of  being  one  of  the  beft  divines 
in  his  time.  His  largeft  work,  excepting  the  article  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  is  “  A  Commentary  on  the 
Eve  Books  of  Mofes ;  with  a  Differtation  concerning  the 
Author,  or  Writer,  of  the  faid  Books,  and  a  general  Ar¬ 
gument  to  each  of  them,”  publifhed  in  1694,  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes  8vo.  This  work  is  the  author’s  part  of  an  intend¬ 
ed  commentary  on  the  whole  of  feripture,  for  the  ufe  of 
families,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  the  London  clergy 
had  divided  the  work  amongft  them  ;  but  the  engagement 
of  the  greater  part  of  them  in  the  popifh  controversy,  and 
the  deaths  of  others,  prevented  the  completion  of  that  ufe- 
ful  defign.  To  the  firft  of  thefe  volumes  is  prefixed  a 
learned  differtation,  in  which  the  bifhop  collects  together 
and  anfwers  all  the  objections  againft  Mofes’s  being  the 
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author  of  the  Pentateuch.  Bifhop  Kidder  was  alfo  the 
author  of  The  Life  of  Dr.  Anthony  Horneck,  1698,  8vo. 
Critical  Remarks  upon  fome  difficult  Paffages  of  Scripture, 
in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Peter  King,  1719,  8vo.  a  pofthumous 
publication  ;  feveral  practical  treatifes ;  trafis  in  the  po¬ 
pifh  controverfy  ;  the  collection  of  Hebrew  proverbs,  ad¬ 
ded,  by  way  of  appendix,  to  Mr.  Ray’s  collection  of  pro¬ 
verbs  ;  numerous  fermons,  &c. 

KID'DERMINSTER,  a  market-town  in  Worcefter- 
fliire.  The  name  of  this  town  is  written  in  Doomfday- 
book  Chideminjlre.  It  is  diftant  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  from  London ;  from  Bewdley,  three  miles ; 
Bridgenorth,  twelve  ;  Stourbridge,  feven  ;  Dudley,  ten  ; 
Birmingham,  eighteen;  Wolverhampton,  fixteen;  Bromf- 
grove,  nine  ;  and  Worcefter,  fourteen  ;  to  each  of  which 
is  a  good  turnpike-road. 

The  inhabitants,  about  7000  in  number,  have  for  feve¬ 
ral  hundred  years  pad  been  principally  occupied  in  the 
loom,  as  appears  by  a  charter  dated  the  25th  of  Henry 
VIII.  granting  fundry  privileges  to  the  broad-cloth  wea¬ 
vers  here.  But,  this  trade  falling  into  decay,  it  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  manufacture  of  fundry  forts  of  linfey-wool- 
feys,  better  fuited  to  the  frugal  tafte  of  the  lad  than  to 
the  more  refined  fafhions  adopted  by  the  ladies  of  the  pre- 
fent  century.  Here  are,  however,  a  few  looms  employed 
in  the 'woollen  and  worfted-tammy  branch,  although  the 
attention  of  the  mailers  for  more  than  forty  years  paft  has 
been  principally  directed  to  what  is  called  the.ftuff-trade, 
confiding  of  the  fined  worded  and  a  confiderable  portion 
of  filk  interwoven  with  each  other,  fuch  as  poplins,  crapes, 
bombazeens,  &c.  See.  of  all  which  there  are  large  quanti¬ 
ties  fent  daily  to  London  and  other  places.  The  Scotch 
and  flat-carpet  trade  was  begun  here  about  the  year  1735, 
and  foon  after  the  cut  carpets  were  alfo  introduced  ;  all 
thefe  have  derived  confiderable  improvement  from  the  in¬ 
genuity  and  emulation  of  the  manufacturers,  in  the  vari¬ 
ety  and  elegance  of  the  patterns,  which,  added  to  the  un¬ 
rivalled  brilliancy  of  the  colours,  the  neatnefs  of  the  work- 
manfhip,  and  durability  of  the  materials,  has  increafed 
the  demand  to  an  aftonifhing  degree. 

No  county-juflice  has  a  right  to  exercife  any  judicial 
authority  in  this  town,  which  is  governed  by  a  recorder1 
and  two  magiftrates,  called  the  bailiff  and  jultices  ;  the 
bailiff,  who  is  always  of  the  quorum,  is  annually  eleCted 
by  his  brother  alderman,  twelve  in  number,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  twenty-five  common-councilmen,  who  collec¬ 
tively  are  enabled,  by  virtue  of  a  charter  granted  in  the 
12th  of  Charles  I.  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  government 
of  the  body-corporate  and  the  trade  of  the  town.  It  for¬ 
merly  lent  members  to  parliament.  By  the  late  inland  na¬ 
vigation,  it  has  communication,  by  the  junction  of  the 
Severn  canal,  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe, 
Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  See. 
which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends  above 
five  hundred  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting¬ 
ham,  York,  Lancafter,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter,  Stafford, 
Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  See.  This  pa- 
rifh  extends  to  Bevvdley-br-idge.  By  fundry  charters  from 
Henry  II.  Richard  II.  Henry  VI.  and  Henry  VIII.  the 
inhabitants  are  granted  an  exemption  from  toll,  pontage, 
and  murage,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  ;  all  thefe 
privileges  are  alfo  acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  ano¬ 
ther  charter  granted  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  this 
town  the  lord  of  the  manor,  by  his  deputy,  occafionally 
holds  a  court-leet,  principally  for  the  prevention  of  en¬ 
croachments  and  public  nuifances  ;  here  is  alfo  a  court  of 
requelt  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  amounting  to  forty 
fhillings.  The  market  is  weekly  on  Thurfday  for  all  forts 
of  food  and  grain ;  but  this  lail  article  is  now  chiefly  dif- 
pofed  of  by  lample.  The  fairs,  for  all  kind  of  merchan- 
dife,  are  held  annually  on  the  Monday  in  the  week  next 
before  Eafter  ;  on  Afcenfion-day,  commonly  called  Holy 
Thurfday;  June  20  ;  and  September  4. 

The  church  is  a  venerable  Gothic  ftrufiure  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  capable  of  containing  more  than  two  tliouland  per¬ 
sons. 
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fons.  In  the  choir  are  feveral  curious  ancient  monuments 
belonging  to  the  Blounts  and  Cookefeys  ;  alfo  a  crofs-legg- 
cd  monument  of  lir  Thomas  Adton  :  but  fom'e  of  the 
figures  have  been  (hamefully  mutilated.  The  tower  ad¬ 
joining  to  this  church  is  a  ftrong  and  lofty  pile,  contain¬ 
ing  a  peal  of  eight  bells.  The  vicarage,  with  the  cha- 
pelry  of  Mitton,  which  is  always  thereto  united,  is  valued 
at  about  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The  living  is 
in  the  gift  of  lord  Foley,  who  is  chief  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  grammar-fchool,  to  which- all  the  inhabitants  who  are 
difpoled  to  give  their  children  a  clafiical  education  have 
the  privilege  of  fending  them  free  of  expence,  is  at  the 
eaft  end  of  the  choir  of  the  church,  and  contiguous  there¬ 
to  :  the  preceptors  are  elefted  by  certain  feoffees,  to  which 
the  content  of  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe  is  always  necef- 
fary;  their  annual  ftipend,  arifirig  out  of  fundry  build¬ 
ings  and  land  with  which  the  fchool  is  endowed,  now 
amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred  and.  fifty  pounds,  of 
which  fum  the  high  (or  upper)  mailer  is  entitled  to  two 
thirds. 

The  river  Stour  rifes  in  the  celebrated  groves  of  the 
Leafowes,  near  Hales  Owen,  about  twelve  miles  from  Kid- 
derminfter;  and,  after  forming  a  large  refervoir  at  a  village 
called  Cradely,  proceeds  thence  through  Stourbridge,  Kin- 
ver,  and  Wolverley,  and  enters  the  town  on  the  north  fide, 
tracing  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  thereby  dividing  it 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  lea'll  of  which  (about  one 
third)  is  fituated  on  the  well  fide  thereof.  From  hence  it 
continues  its  courle  to  Mitton,  and  difcharges  its  waters 
into  the  Severn  at  Stounnouth,  a  little  below  Stourport. 
Over  this  little  river,  wliofe  length  is  not  more  than 
twenty  miles,  part  of  which  was  once  navigable,  are  now 
erefted  a  great  number  of  forges,  flatting-mills,  corn- 
mills,  and  other  works  of  confiderable  utility  ;  and  to  the 
fitnefs  of  its  waters  for  the  purpofe  of  dyeing,  is  attri¬ 
buted,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  unequalled  luftre  of 
the  colours  of  the  yarn  tiled  in  the  feveral  branches  of  the 
weaving- manufactory  here. 

The  Staffordfliire  and  Worcefterlhire  canal,  which  was 
completed  in  the  year  1774,  at  an  expence  of  one  hundred 
and  five  thoufand  pounds  to  the  proprietors,  and  which 
opens  an  ealy  communication  between  the  feveral  ports  of 
Hull,  Liverpool,  Briftol,  the  town  of  Manchelter,  and 
many  other  trading  towns,  and  whereon  more  than  two 
hundred  boats,  carrying  from  twenty  to  twenty-feven  tons 
each,  are  continually  palling  and  re-pafling,  crofles  the 
Stour  at  the  diftance  of  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
market-place,  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  whereon  the 
church  is  erefled,  at  which  place  is  a  wharf  and  commo¬ 
dious  warehoufes  for  depofiting  the  merchandife  and 
other  goods  brought  hither,  or  intended  for  exportation. 
The  charge  for  toll  and  carriage  of  goods  not  liable  tofuf- 
tain  injury  by  water  is  two-pence  halfpenny  per  ton  for 
every  mile. 

Along  a  pleafant  walk,  by  the  fide  of  the  canal,  or 
through  the  meadows  near  the  margin  of  the  river,  and 
within  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  at  a  place  called  Round  Hill,  (belonging  to  Mat¬ 
thew  Jeffreys,  efq.  of  Franch,  in  this  neighbourhood,)  is 
a  chalybeate  fpring,  the  waters  of  which  are  very  effica¬ 
cious  in  removing  obftrubtions,  and  promoting  the  cure  of 
many  other  internal  complaints  ;  to  this  fpring  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants,  during  the  milder  feafons  of  the  year, 
daily  refort ;  and  for  the  ialubrious  draught,  of  which  all 
are  allowed  freely  to  partake,  and  whole  healing  virtues 
the  writer  of  this  article  has  eminently  experienced,  it 
would  be  ingratitude  not  to  pay  a  tribute  of  acknow¬ 
ledgment  to  the  proprietor.  There  are  feveral  other  cha¬ 
lybeate  fprings  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  that  at 
Sandburn  is  the  ftrongeft. 

In  this  town  are  three  very  refpeflable  reading-focieties ; 
whence  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  that,  whillt  the  weal¬ 
thier  inhabitants  are  cultivating  their  talte  for  ufeful  lite¬ 
rature,  the  inltrudtion  of  the  poor  is  not  forgotten  ;  for, 
cxclufive  of  feveral  Sunday-fchools,  there  are  no  lei's  than 
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eight  ch arity- fell ools  in  this  place,  wherein  the  boys  are 
inltrutted  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  the  girls 
in  reading,  knitting,  and  fewing.  And  fo  felicitous  are 
the  manufadtors  of  thefe  fchoois  to  (hatch  unfortunate 
children  from  vice  and  ignorance,  that,  as  an  allurement 
to  the  parents  of  fuch  children  to  fend  them  to  one  or 
other  of  thefe  ufeful  feminaries,  and  as  a  reward  for  im¬ 
provement  and  good  behaviour,  a  confiderable  number  of 
the  fcholars  are  provided  with  decent  apparel ;  and  in  this 
refpedt  it  mull  be  allowed  that  the  four  fchoois  under  the 
patronage  of  the  members  of  the  eftablilhed  church  are 
pre-eminent;  thefe,  as  well  as  the  other  four  under  the 
direction  of  the  two  denominations  of  difienters  here,  are 
partly  endowed,  and  partly  affifted  by  the  donations  ari- 
fing  from  annual  charity- lermons.  Here  are  twelve  almf- 
lioufes,  fix  of  which  are  very  convenient  habitations,  plea- 
fantly  fituated,  and  endowed  each  with  about  four  gui¬ 
neas  per  annum.  The  other  public  charities,  amounting 
annually  to  a  confiderable  fum,  of  which  Witnell’s  alms, 
producing  about  thirty-five  pounds,  are  the  largeft,  are 
chiefly  at  the  difpofal  of  the  aldermen  and  church-war¬ 
dens  for  the  time  being,  as  appears  by  a  regifter  wherein 
the  entries  of  their  diftributions  have  been  particularifed 
for  a  great  number  of  years  pall.  It  ftiould  alfo  be  men¬ 
tioned,  that  in  this  town  are  about  twenty-five  friendly  I'o- 
cieties,  wherein  more  than  eight  hundred  members,  male 
and  female,  are  aflociated,  each  lex  apart,  for  the  commend¬ 
able  purpofe  of  fupporting  each  other  in  ficknefs  and  age. 

That  part  without  the  liberties  of  the  town  is  called  the 
Foreign.  The  principal  hamlet  in  the  Foreign  of  Kidder- 
minfter  is  Wribbenhall,  dillant  about  three  miles,  and  fe- 
parated  from  the  town  of  Bevvdley  (to  which  this  pariffi 
extends)  by  a  bridge  over  the  Severn;  this  hamlet  con¬ 
tains  about  one  hundred  and  forty  houl’es,  and  about  five 
hundred  inhabitants. — Mitton,  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Kid- 
derminfter,  and  contains  about  a  hundred  and  forty  houfes, 
with  a  fmall  charity-fchool.  Brili/k  DircElory ,  vol.iii. 

KID'DING,  f.  The  aft  of  bringing  forth  a  kid  ;  of 
making  fmall  faggots. 

KID'DINGTON,  a  town  in  Oxfordffiire,  four  miles 
from  Woodftock,  and  twelve  from  Oxford.  It  is  fituated 
on  the  Glym  river,  which  divides  the  pariffi  in  two  parts, 
viz.  Over  and  Nether  Kiddington,  in  the  latter  of  which 
Hands  the  church.  This  pariffi  was  given  by  king  Off’a 
in  780  to  Worcefter  priory.  Here  king  Ethejred  had  a  pa¬ 
lace  ;  iti  the  garden  of  the  manor-houfe  is  an  antique  font, 
brought  from  Edward  the  ConfeiTor’s  chapel  at  Ifiip,  where¬ 
in  he  received  baptifm.  At  Hill-wood  near  this  place  is 
a  Roman  encampment  in  extraordinary  prefervation,  but 
little  noticed.  Britijh  Directory,  vol.  iv. 

KID'DLE,  Kidel  or  Kedel,  f.  [ kidellus ,  Lat.]  A 
dam,  or  open  wear,  in  a  river,  with  a  loop  or  narrow  cut 
in  it,  accommodated  for  the  laying  of  wheels  or  other  en¬ 
gines  to  catch  fifti.  2  Injl.fol.  38.  The  word  is  ancient, 
for  we  meet  with  it  in  Magna  Charta,  c.  24.  and  in  a  char¬ 
ter  made  by  king  John  to  the  city  of  London.  By  ftat. 

1  H.  IV.  c.  12,  it  was  accorded,  inter  alia,  That  a  furvey 
fliould  be  made  of  the  wears,  mills,  flanks,  flakes,  and  Ai¬ 
de  Is,  in  the  great  rivers  of  England.  They  are  now  called 
kettles,  or  kettle-nets,  and  are  much  ufed  on  the  fea-coaits 
of  Kent  and  Wales.  Cowell. 

KIDE'LIA,  atown  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Vi- 
borg,  on  the  north  coaft  of  Lake  Ladoga  :  forty-eight 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Kexholm. 

KI'DES,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Ku¬ 
opio  :  eighty-three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kuopio. 

KIDGE,  a  fortified  town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of 
Mecran  :  600  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Ifpahan,  and  450  iouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Candahar.  Lat.  26.  30.  N.  Ion.  61.  10.  E. 

KID'LING,  f.  A  young  kid. — Climb’d  mountains 
where  the  wanton  kidling  dallies.  IV.  Brown. 

To  KID'NAP,  v.  a.  [from  kind,  Dut.  a  child,  and  nap.] 
To  Ileal  children  ;  to  ileal  human  beings. 

KID'N  APPER,/!  One  who  Heals  human  beings;  a  man- 
fteaier. — The  man  compounded  with  the  merchant,  -upon 

condition 
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condition  that  he  might  have  his  child  again  ;  for  he  had 
frnelt  it  out,  that  the  merchant  liimfelf  was  the  kidnapper. 
L'EJlrange. 

KID'NAPPERS  (Cape),  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaftof  New 
Zealand,  dilcovered  in  1769,  and  thus  named  by  captain 
Cook  from  an  attempt  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  carry  a 
boy  from  the  Endeavour.  It  is  remarkable  for  two  white 
rocks  like  hay-llacks,  and  high  white  cliffs  on  each  fide. 
Lat.  39.43.  S.  Ion.  1 82.  24.  W. 

KID'N  APPING,  f.  Stealing  children  ;  Healing  human 
beings. — The  other  remaining  offence,  that  of  kidnapping 
(being  the  Healing  away)  man,  woman,  or  child,  from 
their  own  country,  and  felling  them  into  another,  was  ca¬ 
pital  by  the  Jewilh  law.  Blackjtone. 

Kidnapping,  i.  e.  the  forcible  abduiftion  and  con¬ 
veying  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  from  their  own 
country,  and  fending  them  to  another,  is  an  offence  at 
common  law,  and  is  unqueHionably  a  very  heinous  crime', 
as  it  robs  the  king  of  his  lubjecfs,  banifhes  a  man  front 
his  country,  and  may  in  its  confequences  be  productive 
of  the  moft  cruel  and  difagreeable  hardfhips  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  common  law  of  England  has  puniHied  it  with  fine, 
imprifonment,  and  pillory.  The  flat.  11  &  12  Will.  III. 
c.  7,  though  principally  intended  againfl  pirates,  has  a 
claufe  that  extends  to  prevent  the  leaving  of  inch  perfons 
abroad  as  are  thus  kidnapped  or  fpirited  away  ;  by  enaft- 
ing,  that  if  any  captain  of  a  merchant- veffel  (hall  (during 
his  being  abroad)  force  any  perfon  on  fhore,  and  wilfully 
leave  him  behind,  or  refute  to  bring  home  all  fuch  men  as 
he  carried  out,  if  able  and  defirous  to  return,  he  fhall  fuf- 
fer  (what  feems  no  very  adequate  punifhment)  three  months' 
imprifonment.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  party 
thus  injured  may  maintain  an  aftion  againlt  the  party  of¬ 
fending  for  damages  fuflained  by  occaiion  of  fuch  treat- 
anent. 

KID'NEY,  f.  [Etymology  unknown.]  One  of  tw'o 
glands  which  feparate  the  urine  from  the  blood. — A 
youth  laboured  under  a  complication  of  difeafes,  from 
his  mefentery  and  kidneys.  Wfeman's  Surgery. — See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  616. — Sort;  kind:  in  ludicrous 
language. — Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kidney  ;  think  of 
that,  that  am  as  lubjeCt  to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  con¬ 
tinual  dilfolution  and  thaw.  ShakeJ'peare. 

KID'NEY-BEAN,  f.  [So  named  from  its  fliape.]  A  le¬ 
guminous  plant.  See  Phaseolus. — Kidney-beans  are  a 
Jort  of  cod  -ware,  that  are  very  plealant  wholefome  food. 
Mortimer's  Hu  (ban  dry. 

KID'NEY-BEAN  TREE.  See  Glycine. 

KID'NEY-SHAPED,  adj.  in  botany  ;  when  applied  to 
a  leaf,  it  fignifies  that  it  is  roundifh,  and  hollowed  at  the 
bafe  without  angles.  It  is  applied  alfo  to  the  antheraand 
feed,  which,  being  folid  bodies,  have  really  the  form  of  a 
kidney  ;  whereas  a  leaf,  being  a  plane  furface,  relembles 
the  feCfion  of  a  kidney.  See  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii. 
Plate  V.  fig.  78. 

KID'NEY- VETCH.  See  Anthyllis. 

KIDNEY-WORT.  See  Saxifraga. 

KIDO'NIA,  or  Cidonia,  a  province  of  Crete,  or 
Candia,  which  has  retained  the  name  of  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Cretans.  It  produces  oil,  grain,  cotton,  flax, 
f  lk,  honey,  wax,  fome  fruits,  and  a  tolerably  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  cheefe;  its  territory  is  in  general  extremely  fertile. 
The  nearefl  mountains  which  lie  to  the  fouth,  being  more 
temperate  and  more  cool  than  the  territory  of  Canea, 
yield  a  great  many  fruits  ;  but  little  wine,  much  oil,  and 
fome  wheat  and  barley,  are  produced  in  this  province. 

KI'DRON,  [Heb.  obfeure.]  The  brook  Kidron,  in  the 
valley  eaft  of  Jeryfalem,  between  the  city  and  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  dilchaiges  itfelf  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It  has  ge¬ 
nerally  but  little  water,  and  often  none,  (lb  thatjofephus 
calls  it  a  valley,  not  a  brook;)  but  after  florins  or  great  rains 
it  fwells  exceedingly;  and  runs  with  much  impetuofity. 
Some  fuppofe  that  the  name  Kidron,  or  Cedron,  came 
from  the  abundance  of  cedars  which,  fay  they,  were  for¬ 
merly  planted  on  its  banks ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this  j 
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the  name  is  derived  rather  from  the  blacknefs  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  or  of  its  bed,  or  from  the  common  fewers  of  the  city 
which  emptied  themfelves  into  it.  From  the  branch  of 
the  valley  of  Kidron,  i.  e.  the  fouthern,  was  the  fink  of 
Jerufalem :  The  kings  Afa,  Hezekiah,  and  Jofiah,  burnt 
there  the  idols  and  abominations  of  the  apoftate  Jews. 
2  Kings  xxiii.  4. 

KIDWEL'LY,  a  town  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of 
Carmarthen,  lies  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  51.  40.  N.  Ion. 
4.  20.  W.  and  ismbout  eight  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Carmar¬ 
then,  twenty  miles  north-weft  by  weft  of  Swanfea,  and  224 
weft  of  London.  Market  on  Friday.  This  town  is  un¬ 
der  the  duchy  of  Lancafter;  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  re¬ 
corder,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twelve  common-council  : 
the  mayor  has  a  right  to  hold  two  courts  to  recover  debts 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds.  The  church  is  elegant, 
with  a  handfome  fpire-fteeple,  whole  height  is  153  feet: 
there  are  alfo  two  meeting-houfes,  one  for  Prelbyterians 
and  the  other  for  Methodifts.  Here  is  a  pretty  good  fchool, 
with  a  fmall  endowment  annually,  where  a  number  of 
young  gentlemen  and  others  are  inftruiited  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  mathematics.  The  town  is  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  and  the  river  Gwendraeth  runs 
through  the  middle  of  it ;  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  the  town  it  meets  with  another  river  called  Gwen- 
draeth-fawr;  which  both  run  to  the  bay  of  Carmarthen, 
and  thence  to  the  Briftoi  channel.  This  junction  of  the 
two  rivers  probably  gave  rile  fir  ft  of  all  to  the  derivation 
of  the  word  Kidwelly,  which  Ihould  be  fpelt  Ci  dwell  y  and 
implies,  in  the  Welch  language,  to  go  into  one  bed,  to 
join,  &c.  The  town  was  formerly  noted  for  clothing. 
A  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Britons  and  Armo- 
ricans  in  the  year  458. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  town  is  a  large  ruinous  caftle  j 
the  hiftory  of  which,  as  delivered  by  tradition,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  It  is  faid  that  William  de  Londres,  one  of  the 
twelve  knights  that  came  into  Glamorganlhire  with  Ro¬ 
bert  Fitz-Hamon,  and  had  for  his  lhare  the  caftle  and  ma¬ 
nor  of  Ogrnore,  made  himfelf,  after  a  tedious  war,  mafter 
of  Kidwelly,  (as  it  is  now'  ipelt,)  and  built  this  caftle. 
A.  D.  1093,  Cadogan  ap  Blethyn,  who  then  ruled  South 
Wales,  deltroyed  this  caftle,  and  all  others  except  two 
that  were  in  the  land  of  Cardigan  and  Dyvet.  In  1190, 
Rees,  prince  of  South  Wales,  rebuilt  this  caftle  ;  and, 
in  1215,  Rees,  fon  to  Griffith  ap  Rees,  razed  it.  It  was 
again  rebuilt;  and  at  length,  having  gone  through  other 
revolutions,  it  fell  to  the  crown;  Henry  VII.  then  granted 
it  to  fir  Rice  Thomas,  K.  G.  but,  being  forfeited  by  his 
grandfon  Rice  Griffith,  it  was  granted  to  Richard  Vaughan, 
earl  of  Carbery,  lord  prefident  of  Wales.  It  is  now  in 
ruins.  Brit.  Diredtory. 

KIE',  or  Kieh,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Mecran  :  100  miles  north-north-weft  of  Kidge.  Lat.  27. 
40.  N.  Ion.  60.  8.  E. 

KIEKER'NES,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Samland,  on  an  illand  in  the  Rufs:  nineteen  miles  north- 
weft  of  Tilfit,  and  thirty-five  north  of  Georgenburg. 

KIEL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  Lapmar-k  of  Afele  : 
fifty-five  miles  fouth- fouth-eaft  of  Afele. 

KIEL,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  fituated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  or  gulf  in  the  Baltic,  w'hich  forms  a  con¬ 
venient  harbour ;  it  belongs  with  the  territory  to  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Ruffia.  Here  are  800  houfes,  and  about  7000  in¬ 
habitants  ;  three  churches,  an  univeriity  founded  in  the 
year  1665,  and  a  college  eftabliflied  in  1768.  Here  is  alfo 
an  inftitution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  profperity  of 
this  place  is  not  a  little  promoted  by  the  annual  refort  to 
it,  which  conlifts  of  the  meetings  of  the  nobility  and 
perfons  of  wealth  in  Holftein  and  Slefwick,  for  the  trans¬ 
ferring,  placing  out,  and  re-demanding,  of  their  moneys. 
This  pecuniary  intercourle  lafts  eight  days,  and  at  the 
fame  time  alfo  is  held  a  confiderable  fair,  which  is  rung 
in  on  Twelfth-Day,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Purification 
terminated  by  a  fecond  ringing  of  the  fame  bell.  It  was 
anciently  one  of  the  Hanfe-towns,  and  the  ftaple  likewife 
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for  all  goods  exported  or  imported  from  Denmark  ;  ail 
advantage  which  count  John  III.  procured  in  1321,  from 
Chriftopher  II.  king  of  Denmark:  forty-feven  miles  north 
of  Hamburg,  and  thirty-fix  north-weft  of  Lubec.  Lat.  54. 
20.  N.  Ion.  10.  6.  E. 

KIEL,  a  lake  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Chriftian- 
fand  :  fixteen  miles  north  of  Chriitianfand. 

KIEL'CE,  or  Kiel'tze,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomirz,  the  fee  of  a  bifhop  :  twenty- 
four  miles  ealt  of  Malagocz. 

KI'ELDRECHT,  a  town  of  Flanders :  five  miles  eaft 
of  Hulft. 

KIE'LE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
thirty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Sultania. 

KIEL'MY,  a  town  of  Samogitia:  fourteen  miles  north- 
weft  of  Rofienne. 

KIE'MI.  See  KEMr. 

KI'EN,  a  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ceram, 
one  of  the  Molucca  Illands. 

KEEN-NHING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Fo-kien  :  fifty  miles  louth-weft  of 
Chao-ou. 

-  KI'EN-NING',  or  Kien-nging,  a  city  of  China,  of 
the  firft  rank,  in  the  province  of  Fo-kien.  Eight  towns 
of  the  third  order  are  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  this  city, 
which  is  fituated  on  the  river  Minho  ;  it  is  a  place  of 
plentiful  trade,  becaufe  all  commodities  that  are  carried 
up  and  down  the  river  pafs  through  it.  At  the  time 
when  the  Tartars  conquered  China,  Kien-ning  fuftained 
two  fieges,  and  ftill  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  Tartarian 
government;  but  at  length,  after  the  fecond  fiege,  which 
iafted  a  long  time,  the  Tartars  took  apd  entirely  burnt  it, 
and' put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword.  The  greatelt 
part  of  the  houfeshave  been  rebuilt,  but  lefs  magnificently 
than  before  :  780  miles  fouth  of  Peking.  Lat.  27.  5.  N. 
Ion.  1 17.  2.  E. 

ICEEN-OU'EI,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Se-tchuen  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Kiating. 

KEEN-PIN7,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-nan  :  twenty-two  miles  north-eaft 
of  Ning-k-oue. 

KEEN-SI',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Koei-tcheou  :  950  miles  fouth-fouth-well  of 
Peking.  Lat.  27.  56.  N.  Ion.  105.  96.  E. 

KI'EN  TCHANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
In  the  province  of  Iviang-fi.  This  city  is  fituated  on  the 
borders  of  Fo-kien,  in  a  fertile  country.  The  common 
rice  is  employed  to  make  wine;  and  a  reddifti  fort  made 
ufe  of  by  the  richer  people  for  food  :  630  miles  fouth  of 
Peking.  Lat.  27.  35.  N.  Ion.  1 18.  20.  E. 

KIEN-TCHANG',  a  town  .of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi-.  twenty-feven  miles 
north  of  Nan-lchang. 

KEEN-TCHANG-OU'Er,  a  town  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Se-tchuen  ;  eighty-feven  miles  weft-north- 
weft  of  Ou-rnong. 

KEEN-TCHI',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Se-tchuen  :  twenty-leven  miles  fouth  of 
Koei-tcheou. 

KI'EN-TCHU'EN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Yun-nan:  1189  miles  fouth- weft  of 
Peking.  Lat.  26.  35.  N.  Ion  99.44.  E. 

KEEN-TE',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-nan  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth  of 
Ngan-kiang. 

KEEN-YANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Chen-fi  :  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of 
Fong-tlang. 

KEEN- YANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Fo-kien  :  twenty-five  miles  north-north- 
weft  of  Kien-nliing. 

KIEN'ERING,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  one  mile  north- 
welt  of  Engenberg. 

KEENG-HEEVER,  a  town  of  Porfia,  ia  the  province 
Vgl.  IX. -No.  789. 
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of  Irak  :  thirty-nine  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Rama¬ 
dan. 

KEENSHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Rhine :  fix  miles  north-north-weft  of  Colmar.. 

KIEOU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chan-tong  :  forty  miles  north-weft  of  Tongr 
tchan. 

KIEOU'-CAR'POU,  a  town  of  Corea :  500  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Peking. 

KIEOU'-KIANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi,  on  the  lake  of  Po-yang.  It 
is  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  barks  which  go  and  come 
from  the  other  cities  of  this  province,  and  the  provinces 
of  Kiang-nan  and  Hou-quang.  Although  it  is  three 
hundred  miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  they  take  in  the 
river  which  walhes  its  walls,  falmon,  dolphins,  and  ftur- 
geon ;  it  ebbs  and  flows  every  new  and  full  moon,  and  its 
waters  glide  fo  flowly  from  the  city  to  the  fea,  that  its 
current  is  fcarcely  perceivable :  615  miles  fouth  of  Peking, 
Lat.  29.  53.  N.  Ion.  1 1 5. 41.  E. 

KIEOU'-LAN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Yun-nan:  1187  miles  fouth -weft  of  Pe¬ 
king.  Lat.  26.  34.  N.  Ion.  99.  26.  E. 

KIEOU'-LI-PO',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Qtiang-fi:  thirty  miles  north-north-eaft 
of  Nan-tan. 

KIEOU'-PI',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-nan  :  350  miles  ibuth-fbuth-eaft  of 
Peking.  Lat.  34.  38.  N.  Ion.  1 17.  44.  E. 

KIEOU'-TONG'-LAN',  a  town  of  China,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quang-fi  :  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Tong-lan. 

KIER  A'DY,  a  town  of  liindooftan,  in  Benares :  fifteen 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Chunar. 

KIERA'LI,  a  town  of  Turkifli  Armenia,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name:  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Trebifond. 

KIE'RE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
twenty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Cafbin. 

KIERNOW',  a  town  of  Ruffian  Lithuania  :  twenty 
miles  north-weft  of  VVilna. 

.  KIERTEMIN'DE,  a  feaport  town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
ifland  of  Funen,  on  the  fide  of  a  large  bay:  merchants  of 
Odenfee  have  warehoufes  in  this  town  :  eight  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Odenfee.  Lat.  55.  22.  N.  Ion.  10.40.  E. 

KIETA'I,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol :  fix  miles 
fouth  of  Stambs. 

KEEV,  Kiov,  or  Kiow,  a  city  of  Ruffia,  and  capital 
of  a  government  to  which  it  gives  name,  on  the  Dnieper. 
In  the  year  1037,  the  great  duke  Jaroflaw,  declared  it  the 
capital  of  Ruifia,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  refidence  of 
the  great  dukes  till  the  twelfth  century.  Afterwards  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Poles  ;  but  at  the  treaty  of  An- 
druffow  they  gave  it  up,  in  1667,  to  the  Ruffians,  fora 
certain  term  of  years,  and  in  1686  ceded  it  to  Rulfia  for 
ever.  It  confifts  properly  of  three  finall  towns:  namely, 
the  caftle  of  Petiheriky,  with  its  fuburbs  ;  the  whole  city 
of  Kiev;  and  the  town  of  Podol,  that  lies  below  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  which  are  partly  incloled  with  a  common  fortifica¬ 
tion,  and  in  other  parts  have  a  communication  by  a  large 
entrenchment,  carried  on  as  the  inequality  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  would  permit.  The  caftle  of  Petllieriky  Hands  on 
an  eminence,  facing  the  fouth  ;  and,  betides  barracks  for 
thegarrifon,  magazines, officers’  houfes, and  fome  churches, 
includes  that  rich  and  ftately  monaftery,  which  wag 
founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  called  Petfherfky, 
becaufe  the  monks  formerly  lived  in  a  petihera,  i.  e.  a  ca¬ 
vern,  on  the  mountain  where  the  convent  now  ftands. 
In  its  fubterraneous  vaults,  which  referable  a  labyrinth, 
and  confift  of  cells,  chapels,  &c.  are  found  great  numbers 
of  undecayed  bodies,  iuppoled  to  be  the  remains  of  faints 
and  martyrs.  The  old  city  of  Kiev  ftands  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  facing  the  north,  and  is  fortified  according  to  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  with  horn-works, 
&cc.  Here  ftands  the  cathedral.  Podol  lies  below  Old 
Kiev  in  the  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper}  and,  ex- 
2  S  cep  ting 
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cepting  the  university,  churches,  and  convents,  entirely 
confilts  of  (hops  and  tradefinen’s  houfes.  It  is  the  fee  of 
a  Greek  archbifhop  :  420  miles  ealt  of  Cracow,  and  565 
fouth  of  Petersburg.  Lat,  50.  32.  N.  Ion.  30.  56.  E. 

KIEU'SK,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia:  forty 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Mogla. 

KIEV'SKOE,  a  government  of  Ruftia,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-eaft  by  the  government  of  Tchernigov, 
©n  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  government  of  Ekaterinoflav,  on 
the  fouth-weft  and  north-well  by  Poland  ;  about  148  miles 
in  length,  and  60  in  breadth  ;  fituated  for  the  rnoft  part  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  Dnieper.  This  government  is  part  of 
Little  Ruftia,  and  inhabited  by  Cofacs,  who,  in  the  year 
1562,  entered  .into  an  alliance  with  Poland,  and  in  1674 
became  a  part  of  Ruftia.  The  country  is  one  continued 
plain,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  producing  abundance  of 
grain  and  pafture,  honey,  flax,  tobacco,  &c. 

KIEZVEN'SKOE,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government 
of  Perm  :  eighty  miles  north  of  Perm. 

KIFAN'TA,  a  town  of  Bootan:  fixty-four  miles  north 
of  Dinagepour. 

KIFTER,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern-Indian  Sea,  about 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  near  the  north  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Timor.  Lat.  8.  o.  S.  Ion.  126.  20.  E. 

KIF'FI  (Saint),  a  fraall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipe¬ 
lago.  Lat.  38.  43.  N.  Ion.  24.  10.  E. 

KIF'TELEK,  a  town  of  Hungary :  eighteen  miles 
north-weft  of  Zegedin. 

KIGEL'GA,  one  of  the  Fox-islands,  which  fee. 
Lat.  54.  o.  N.  Ion.  194.  28.  E. 

KIGGELA'RIA,_/i  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus  from  Francis 
Kiggelar,  of  Holland  ;  author  of  Hortus  Beaumontianus, 
1690,  and  Obfervations  on  Commelin’s  Hort.  Amftl.  1697.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  decandria, 
natural  order  of  columniferae,  (euphorbias,  JuJf  )  The 
generic  characters  are — I.  Male.  Calyx :  perianth  one- 
leafcd,  five-parted,  concave;  divifions  lanceolate.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  petals  five,  lanceolate,  concave,  rather  longer  than 
the  calyx,  and  forming  with  it  a  pitcher-ftiaped  figure  ; 
neftary,  glandules  obtufely  three-lobed,  middle  lobe 
largelt,  deprefled,  coloured,  each  growing  to  the  claw  of 
each  petal.  Stamina:  filaments  ten,  very  finall;  anthera; 
oblong,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  gaping  at  the  tips  with 
two  holes.  II.  Female.  Calyx  and  corolla  as  in  the 
male.  Piftillum :  germ  roundifti;  ftyles  five,  Ample;  (tig- 
mas  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  leathery,  globofe, 
rough,  one-eelled,  five-valved.  Seeds  about  eight,  round¬ 
ifti,  cornered  on  one  fide,  covered  by  a  proper  coat. 
The  fruftification  of  this  genus  fhown  on  the  Botany 
Plate  X.  fig.  22. — EJfential  Chara&er.  Male  :  calyx  five- 
parted  ;  corolla  five-petalled  ;  glands  five,  three-lobed  ; 
antherae  perforated  at  the  tip.  Female:  calyx  and  corolla 
as  in  the  male;  ftyles  five;  capfules  one-celled,  five-valved, 
many-feeded. 

Kiggelaria  Africans,  a  Angle  fpecies.  It  is  a  tree  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  height  of  a  man,  with  the  trunk  and  branches 
grey.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  petioled,  lrnooth,  ltiff 
and  ftraight,  fnarply  ferrate,  acute,  fpreading  ;  (fee  Bo¬ 
tany  Plate  VII.  fig.  3.  vol.  iii.)  petioles  roundifti  without 
ftipules,  one  eighth  of  the  length  of  the  leaves ;  at  the 
back  of  the  leaf,  where  the  larger  lateral  veflels  come  out, 
in  the  finus  or  axil,  there  is  a  flight  pubefcence  with  a 
cavity,  which  forms  a  prominence  on  the  upper  furface 
of  the  leaf.  On  the  male  plant,  one  or  two  branched  pe¬ 
duncles  bear  feveral  flowers,  nodding,  in  a  panicle  ;  the 
petals  are  white,  and  the  neflaries  yellow.  The  female 
produces  a  Angle  flower  on  a  Ample  peduncle.  The  fruit 
is  a  globular  rugged  one-celled  berried  capfule,  with  a 
thick  coriaceous  rind,  pubefcent  on  the  outAde,  and  rug¬ 
ged,  with  granular  atoms  ;  within,  by  the  drying  of  the 
pulp,  it  is  formed  into  cells  adapted  to  the  feeds,  and 
when  ripe  it  is  five-valved  ;  pulp  thin,  ccllular-membra- 
naceous,  rufefeent.  There  is  no  receptacle,  but  the  feeds 
are  immerfed  in  the  pulp  ;  they  are  about  eight  in  num¬ 
ber,  rather  large,  convex  on  one  fide,  varioufly  angular 
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on  the  other,  rufefeent.  This  plant  grows  naturally  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  rifes  to  be  a  tree  of 
middling  ftature  ;  but,  as  it  will  not  live  in  the  open  air 
here,  it  cannot  be  expefted  to  grow  to  a  great  magnitude 
in  England.  There  were  plants  of  it  in  the  Cheliea-gar- 
den  upwards  of  ten  feet  high,  with  ftrong  woody  ftems 
and  pretty  large  heads ;  the  branches  have  a  finooth  bark, 
which  is  Arft  green,  but  afterwards  changes  to  a  purplifh 
colour ;  the  leaves  are  about  three  inches  long  and  one 
broad,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  fawed  on  their  edges, 
(landing  upon  (hort  footftalks  alternately.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  cinders  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  and 
hang  downwards ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  May,  at  which  time  the  plants  are 
thinly  garniflied  with  leaves,  for  mod  of  the  old  leaves 
drop  juft  before  the  new  ones  appear.  The  male  flowers 
fall  away  foon  after  their  farina  is  (hed,  but  the  herma¬ 
phrodite  (or  female)  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  globular 
fruit  about  the  fize  of  common  red  cherries  ;  the  cover 
of  thefe  is  very  rough,  and  of  a  thick  confluence,  open¬ 
ing  in  five  valves  at  the  top,  having  one  cell  filled  with 
fmall  angular  feeds.  Theie  fruits  have  grown  to  their 
full  fize  in  the  Chelfea-garden,  but  the  feeds  have  rarely 
come  to  maturity  here.  It  was  cultivated  here  in  1690, 
in  the  royal  garden  at  Hampton-court ;  but  it  appears 
from  Ray’s  Letters  (p.  171.)  that  it  was  cultivated  in 
1683. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  were  not  very' 
common  in  Europe  fome  years  pad,  being  very  difficult 
to  propagate,  unlefs  by  feeds,  which  fome  plants  both  in 
Holland  and  England  have  lately  produced,  fo  that  they 
are  now  much  more  plentiful  than  they  were  in  both  coun¬ 
tries;  for,  when  any  of  the  young  branches  are  laid  down, 
they  are  two  years  before  they  put  out  roots,  and  fcarcely 
one  in  five  will  then  have  any  roots;  nor  do  the  cuttings 
fucceed  better,  for  not  one  in  twenty  of  them  will  take 
root,  when  planted  with  the  utmoft  care;  the  belt  time 
to  plant  the  cuttings  is  in  the  fpring,  juft  before  the  plants 
begin  to  (hoot ;  thefe  fliould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with 
a  loft  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate 
hot-bed,  covering  them  clofe  with  a  glafs,  to  exclude  the 
air  from  them,  and  (hade  them  every  day  from  the  fun  ; 
they  fliould  have  very  little  water  after  their  firft  plant¬ 
ing.  If  any  of  them  grow,  they  fliould  be  planted  into 
feparate  fmall  pots,  filled  with  loamy  earth,  and  may  be 
expofed  to  the  air  in  a  (heltered  fituation  till  autumn, 
when  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  orange-trees. 

KIGH'LEY.  See  Keighley. 

KIGIGI'NA,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Upha  :  160  miles  eaft  of  Upha. 

KI'GNA,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the 
Drave  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Ziget. 

KIJA'SA,  a  mountain  of  Thibet:  twenty-five  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Giti. 

KIKAC'CO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Congo  :  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Pango. 

KIKA'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  South  Finland  :  forty 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Abo. 

KIKAL'GA,  one  of  the  Fox  Iflands,  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  54.  N.  Ion.  194.  28.  E. 

KIKH,  a  town  of  Turkifti  Armenia :  thirty-three  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Mouflr. 

KIKIA'NY,  one  of  the  fmall  Japanefe  Iflands.  Lat. 
29.  40.  N.  Ion.  132.  25.  E. 

KI'KOV,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niplion  s. 
fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Iwata. 

KIKUKO'VI,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolflc,  on  the  Tchulim:  fixty-four  miles  north-well  of 
Atchinfkx 

KI'KUTS,  a- town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo  : 
fifteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Udo. 

KIL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Warme- 
land  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Chriitinehamn. 

KI'LAN,  a  province  of  the  fouth-eaftern  part  of  Great 

Bukhara, 
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Bukharia,  deriving  its  name,  like  the  other  provinces  of 
this  country,  from  its  chief  city. 

KILANG'.  See  Kelang,  p.  654. 

KILANO'I,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia:  105 
miles  north  of  Tornea. 

KI'LAR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province,  of  Irak  : 
fourteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Taheran. 

KILA'RE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia:  ninety 
miles  north  of  Tornea. 

KILBARCHAN',  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
Renfrew.  Here  are  fome  bleach-fields,  and  manufactures 
of  linen  :  four  miles  weft  of  Paifley. 

KILBEG'GAN,  a  port,  fair,  and  borough,  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Weftmeath  and  province  of 
Leinfter,  forty-four  miles  from  Dublin.  It  formerly  re¬ 
turned  two  members  to  the  Irifli  parliament ;  it  is  feated  on 
the  river  Brofna,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  There 
was  here  a  monaftery  founded  in  1200,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  inhabited  by  monks  from  the  Cif- 
tertian  abbey  of  Melefont.  The  fairs  are  two. 

KILBIR'NIE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrfhire.  The 
chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  the  filk  manu¬ 
facture:  eight  miles  north  of  Irvine. 

KILBRAN'NIN  SOUND,  a  ftrait  between  the  Ifle  of 
Arran  and  the  fouth  part  of  the  county  of  Argyle,  in 
Scotland. 

KIL'BRIDE  (Eaft),  a  fmall  village  in  Lanarklhire, 
about  ten  miles  fouth-eall  from  Glafgow.  It  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  fome  Roman  antiquities,  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  antiquarians,  who  have  publifhed  detailed 
accounts  of  various  curiofities  found  and  dug  up  in  this 
neighbourhood.  At  prefent  the  great  quantities  of  fine 
lime,  which  are  worked  in  its  neighbourhood,  engage  a 
confiderabiy  greater  portion  of  attention,  as  it  is  found  of 
great  advantage  to  the  whole  furrounding  diftriCt,  both 
for  the  purpoles  of  agriculture  and  building. 

KIL'BBRIDE  (Weft),  a  fmall  village  contiguous  to 
the  firth  of  Clyde,  in  Ayrfhire. 

KIL'BURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Jarre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Prum.  The  place  contains  561,  and  the  canton  4307,  in¬ 
habitants,  in  26  c-ommunes. 

KIL'BURN,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  two  miles  and  a 
half  north-weft  from  London,  in  the  parifti  of  Hampftead, 
famed  for  a  fine  fpring  of  mineral  water,  belonging  to  a 
tea-drinking  houfe  called  Kilburn  Wells.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  Godwin  built  a  hermitage  here,  which  after¬ 
wards  became  a  nunnery  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 
In  1537,  the  fite  was  granted  to  the  priory  of  St.  John  of 
Jerufalem,  and,  when  that  monaftery  w^as  diflolved,  to  the 
earl  of  Warwick;  fince  which  time  it  has  been  in  various 
hands.  There  are  now  no  remains  of  this  nunnery  ;  but 
the  fite  of  it  is  very  diftinguifhable  in  the  Abbey-field, 
near  the  tea-houfe.  The  wells  lie  to  the  right  of  the 
Edgeware  road,  in  a  dry  meadow,  and  fpring  about  twelve 
feet:  below  the  furface.  The  diameter  of  the  well  near  the 
furface  is  about  five  feet ;  and  the  depth  of  water  two  feet 
in  rummer,  increafing  in  w  inter,  at  times,  to  three  feet. 
The  water  is  not  perfeftly  bright,  but  rather  of  a  milky 
hue  ;  its  tafte  is  mildly  bitterifli,  with  little  or  no  brilk- 
nefs.  On  dipping  for  the  water,  or  otherwife  agitating  it, 
a  fulphureous  fmell  is  perceived,  which,  in  a  gentle 
warmth,  foon  goes  off ;  fo  that  this  water  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pended  to  bear  tranfportation  without  lofing  the  hepatic 
air  in  which  the  fmell  confifts.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
fixed  air  in  the  water  having  a  great  affinity  to  phlogifton  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  hepatic  air  is  decompofed  or 
'deftroyed,  in  proportion  as  the  fixed  air  is  developed. 
Twenty-four  pounds  avoirdupois  of  the  water  are  found 
to  contain  84  cubic  inches  of  fixed  air,  and  nearly  36  of 
hepatic  air;  mo  grains  of  vitriolated  magnefia  ;  352  of 
vitriolated  natron,  or  Glauber’s  fait ;  160  of  muriated  mag¬ 
nefia;  75  cf  muriated  natron  ;  162  of  felenite  ;  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  of  magnefia  and  calcareous  earth  combined  with  fixed 
air ;  and  a  little  calx  of  iron  and  relinous  matter. 
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KLILCALMO'NIL,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Argyle,  and  peninfula  of  Kyntyre:  feventeen  miles  north 
of  Campbelton. 

KILCON'NEL,  a  fmall  poft-town  or  village  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  Ireland  :  feventy-eight  miles  weft  from 
Dublin,  and  twenty-five  eaft  from  Galway. 

KIL'DA  (St.)  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  ifiands 
of  Scotland.  It  lies  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  about  58° 
30'  north  latitude  ;  and  is  about  three  Englilh  miles  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  its  breadth  from  fouth  to 
north  not  lefs  than  two.  It  is  the  moft  wefterly  ifiand  be¬ 
longing  to  Great  Britain,  there  being  as  yet  difcovered  no 
land  between  it  and  North  America.  Its  ancient  name 
was  Hirta. 

The  ground  of  St.  Kilda,  like  much  the  greateft  part  of 
that  over  all  the  Highlands,  is  much  better  calculated  for 
palture  than  tillage.  Reftrained  by  idlenefs,  a  fault  or 
vice  much  more  pardonable  here  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Great  Britain,  or  difcouraged  by  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  live,  (fee  vol.  ix.  p.  291.)  the  people  of 
the  ifiand  ftudy  to  rear  up  fheep,  and  to  kill  wild-fowl, 
much  more  than  to  engage  deeply  in  the  more  toilfome 
bufinefs  of  hulbandry.  All  the  ground  hitherto  culti¬ 
vated  in  this  ifiand  lies  round  the  village.  The  foil  is 
thin,  full  of  gravel,  and  of  confequence  very  (harp.  This, 
though  naturally  poor,  is  however  rendered  extremely 
fertile  by  the  Angular  induftry  of  very  judicious  hulband- 
men,  who  prepare  and  manure  every  inch  of  their  ground, 
fo  as  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  garden.  All  the  inftru- 
ments  of  agriculture  they  ufe,  or  indeed  require,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fyftem,  are  a  fpade,  a  mail,  and  a  rake  or  har¬ 
row.  After  turning  up  the  ground  with  a  fpade,  they 
rake  or  harrow  it  very  carefully,  removing  every  fmall 
ftone,  every  noxious  root  or  growing  weed  that  falls  in 
their  way,  and  pound  down  every  ftiff  clod  into  duft.  It 
is  certain  that  a  fmall  number  of  acres  well  prepared  in  St. 
Kilda,  in  this  manner,  will  yield  more  profit  to  the  huf- 
bandman  than  a  much  greater  number  when  roughly 
handled  in  a  hurry,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  other  Weitern 
Ifies.  The  people  of  St.  Kilda  fow  and  reap  much  ear¬ 
lier  than  any  of  their  neighbours  on  the  weftern  coaft:  of 
Scotland.  The  heat  of  the  fun,  reflected  from  the  hills 
and  rocks  into  a  low  valley  facing  the  fouth-eaft,  muft  in 
the  fummertime  be  quite  intenfe;  and,  however  rainy  the 
climate  is,  the  corn  muft  for  thefe  reafons  grow  very  fall 
and  ripen  early.  The  harveft  is  commonly  over  at  this 
place  before  the  beginning  of  September;  fiiould  it  fall  out 
otherwife,  the  whole  crop  would  be  almoft  deftroyed  by 
the  equinoctial  ftorms.  All  the  iflanders  on  the  weftern 
coaft  have  great  reafon  to  dread  the  fury  of  autumnal  tem- 
pefts  ;  which,  together  with  the  excefiive  quantities  of  rain 
they  have  generally  throughout  leven  or  eight  months  of 
the  year,  are  undoubtedly  the  moft  disadvantageous  and 
unhappy  circumftances  of  their  lives.  Barley  and  oats  are 
the  only  forts  of  grain  known  at  St.  Kilda  ;  nor  does  it 
feem  calculated  for  any  other.  Fifty  bolls  of  the  former, 
old  Highland  meafure,  are  every  year  brought  from  thence 
to  Harris  ;  and  all  the  Weftern  Ifiands  hardly  produce  any 
thing  fo  good  of  the  kind.  Potatoes  have  been  introduced 
among  that  people  only  of  late,  and  hitherto  they  have 
railed  but  fmall  quantities  of  them.  The  only  appearance 
of  a  garden  in  the  whole  ifiand  is  no  more  than  a  very  in- 
confiderable  piece  of  ground,  enclofed  and  planted  with 
cabbages. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifiand,  at  a  Ihort  diftance  from 
the  bay,  lies  the  village,  where  the  whole  body  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  people  (the  number  amounting  in  1764  to  88,  and  in 
1799  t0  about  120)  live  together  like  the  inhabitants  cf  a 
town  or  city.  It  is  certain  that  the  inhabitants  were  much 
more  numerous  formerly  than  at  prefent ;  and  the  ifiand, 
if  under  proper  regulations,  might  eafily  fu-pport  300  fouls. 
Martin,  who  vifited  it  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
found  180  perfons  there;  but,  about  the  year  1730,  one  of 
the  people,  going  to  the  ifiand  of  Harris,  was  feized  with, 
the  fmall -pox. and  died.  Unluckily  his  clothes  were  car- 
J  ried 
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rieJ  away  by  one-of  his  relations  next  year  ;  and  thus  was 
the  infection  communicated,  which  made  fuch  havoc k, 
that  only  four  grown  perfons  were  left  alive.  The  houfes 
are  built  in  two  rows,  regular,  and  facing  one  another; 
with  a  tolerable  caufeway  in  the  middle,  which  they  call 
the Jirect.  Thefe  habitations  are  made  and  contrived  in  a 
very  uncommon  manner.  Every  one  of  them  is  fiat  in 
the  roof,  or  nearly  fo,  much  like  the  houfes  of  fome  of 
the  oriental  nations.  That  from  any  one  of  thefe  the  St. 
Kildans  have  borrowed  their  manner  of  building,  no  man 
of  fenfe  will  entertain  a  fulpicion.  They  have  been  taught 
this  lell'on  by  their  own  reafon,  improved  by  experience. 
The  place  in  which  their  lot  lias  fallen  is  peculiarly  fub- 
jeft  to  violent  fqualls  and  furious  hurricanes  ;  were  their 
houfes  railed  higher  than  at  prefc-nt,  they  believe  the  firft 
winter-ftorm  would  bring  them  down  about  their  ears. 
For  this  reafon  the  precaution  they  take  in  giving  them 
roofs  much  flatter  than  ordinary  l'eerns  to  be  not  altoge¬ 
ther  unneceflary.  The  walls  of  thefe  habitations  are  made 
of  a  rough  gritty  kind  of  Hones,  huddled  up  together  in 
hafte,  without  either  lime  or  mortar,  from  eight  to  nine 
feet  high.  In  the  heart  of  the  walls  are  the  beds,  which 
are  overlaid  with  flags,  and  large  enough  to  contain  three 
perfons.  In  the  fide  of  every  bed  is  an  opening,  by  way 
of  door,  which  is  much  too  narrow  and  low  to  anfwer 
that  purpofe.  All  their  dwelling-houfes  are  divided  into 
two  apartments  by  partition -walls.  In  the  divifion  next 
the  door,  which  is  much  the  largelr,  they  have  their  cat¬ 
tle  flailed  during  the  whole  winter- feafon  ;  the  other  ferves 
for  kitchen,  hall,  and  bedroom. 

It  will  be  readily  expected,  that  a  race  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  bred  in  St.  Kilda  mult  be  a  very  llovenly  generation, 
and  every  way  inelegant.  It  is  indeed  impoflible  to  de¬ 
fend  them  from  this  imputation.  Their  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  fort  of  manure,  to  them  indeed  of  vaft  ufe,  proves 
that  they  are  very  indelicate.  After  having  burnt  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  dried  turf,  they  fpread  the  allies  with 
the  nicelt  care  over  the  floor  of  that  apartment  in  which 
they  eat  and  lleep.  Thefe  allies,  fo  exactly  laid  out,  they 
cover  with  a  rich  friable  fort  of  earth  ;  over  this  bed  of 
earth  they  fcatter  a  proportionable  heap  of  that  dull  into 
which  peats  are  apt  to  crumble  away :  this  done,  they  wa¬ 
ter,  tread,  and  beat  the  whole  compoft  into  a  hard  floor, 
on  which  they  immediately  make  new  fires  very  large,  and 
never  extinguilhed  till  they  have  a  fufficient  ftock  of  new 
allies  on  hand.  The  fame  operations  are  repeated  with  a 
never-failing  punctuality,  till  they  are  juft  ready  to  fow 
their  barley ;  by  that  time  the  walls  of  their  houfes  are 
funk  down,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  floors  rilen 
about  four  or  five  feet  high.  To  have  room  enough  for 
accumulating  heaps  of  this  compoft  one  above  another, 
the  ancient  St.  Kildans  had  ingenuity  enough  to  contrive 
their  beds  within  the  linings  of  their  walls;  and  it  was 
for  the  fame  reafon  they  took  care  to  raife  thefe  walls  to  a 
height  far  from  being  common  in  the  other  Weftern 
Illands. 

It  is  certain  that  cieanlinefs  muft  contribute  greatly  to 
health,  and  of  courfe  to  longevity;  but,  in  fpite  of  that 
inftance  of  indelicacy  now  given,  and  many  more  which 
might  have  been  added,  the  people  of  this  illand  are  not 
more  Ihort-lived  than  other  men.  Their  total  want  of 
thofe  articles  of  luxury  which  have  fo  natural  a  tendency 
to  deftroy  the  conftitution  of  the  human  body,  and  their 
moderate  exercife,  together  with  fome  other  circumftances, 
keep  the  balance  of  life  equal  enough  between  them  and 
thofe  who  are  abfolute  ftrangers  to  fiovenlinefs. 

Befides  the  dwelling-houfes  already  deferibed,  there  are 
a  prodigious  number  of  little  cells  difperfed  over  all  the 
ifland  ;  which  confift  entirely  of  (tones,  without  any  the 
fmalleft  help  of  timber.  Thefe  cells  are  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  a  little  more  than  feven  in 
height.  Their  breadth  at  the  foundation  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  height.  Every  ftone  hangs  above  that  immediately 
Iselow,  not  perpendicularly;  but  inclines  forward,  fo  as  to 
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be  nearer  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  grotto,  and  thus  by  im¬ 
perceptible  degrees  till  the  two  higheft  courfes  are  near 
enough  to  be  covered  by  a  Angle  flag  at  the  top.  To  hin¬ 
der  the  rain  from  falling  down  between  the  interftices 
above,  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is  overlaid  with  turf 
which  looks  like  a  fine  green  fward  while  new.  The  in¬ 
habitants  fecure  their  peats,  eggs,  and  wild  fowl,  within 
thele  fmall  repofitories  ;  every  St.  Kildan  has  his  (hare  of 
them,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land  he  poffeffes,  or 
the  rent  life  pays  to  the  fteward.  From  the>  confirmation 
of  thefe  cells,  and  the  toil  they  muft  have  coft  before  they 
could  have  been  finifhed,  it  feems  plain,  that  thofe  who 
put  them  together,  were,  if  not  more  ingenious  than  their 
neighbours  in  the  adjacent  iflands,  at  leaft  more  induftrl* 
ous  than  their  own  fucceffors. 

The  St.  Kilda.  method  of  catching  wild  fowl  is  very  en¬ 
tertaining.  The  men  are  divided  into  fowling-parties, 
each  of  which  confifts  generally  of  four  perfons  diftin- 
guilhed  by  their  agility  and  (kill.  Each  party  muft  have 
at  leaft  one  rope  about  thirty  fathoms  long ;  this  rope  is 
made  out  of  a  ftrong  raw'  cow-hide,  falted  for  that  very 
purpofe,  and  cut  circularly  into  three  thongs  all  of  equal 
length  ;  thefe  thongs,  being  clofely  twilled  together,  form 
a  three-fold  cord,  able  to  fuftain  a  great  weight,  and  du¬ 
rable  enough  to  laft  for  about  tw'o  generations  ;  to  prevent 
the  injuries  it  would  otherwife  receive  from  the  (harp 
edges  of  the  rocks,  againft  which  they  muft  frequently 
ftrike,  the  cord  is  lined  with  fheep-fkins,  dreffed  in  much 
the  lame  manner.  This  rope  is  a  piece  of  furniture  indif- 
penlably  neceffary,  and  the  raoft  valuable  implement  a  man 
can  be  poffeffed  of  in  St.  Kilda.  In  the  teftament  of  a  fa¬ 
ther,  it  makes  the  very  firft  article  in  favour  of  his  eldeft 
fon  ;  fliould  it  happen  to  fall  to  a  daughter’s  fhare,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  male  heirs,  it  is  reckoned  equal  in  value  to  the 
belt  two  cows  in  the  ifland.  By  the  help  of  fuch  ropes, 
the  people  of  the  greatelt  prowefs  and  experience  heretra- 
verfe  and  examine  rocks  prodigioufly  high.  Linked  to¬ 
gether  in  couples,  each  having  either  end  of  the  cord  faf- 
tened  about  his  waift,  they  go  frequently  through  the  molt 
dreadful  precipices  ;  when  one  of  the  two  delcends,  his 
colleague  plants  himfelf  on  a  ltrong  flielf,  and  takes  care 
to  have  fuch  lure  footing  there'  that  if  his  fellow-adven¬ 
turer  makes  a  falfe  ftep,  and  tumbles  over,  he  may  be  able 
to  fave  him.  The  i’olan  goofe,  after  the  hard  toil  of  the 
day  at  filhing  without  intermiffion,  rifing  high  in  the  air 
to  get  a  full  light  of  the  filh  that  he  marks  out  for  his  prey 
before  he  pounces  upon  it,  and  each  time  devouring  it  be¬ 
fore  he  rifes  above  the  lurface,  becomes  fo  fatigued  at 
night,  that  he  deeps  quite  found,  in  company  with  fome 
hundreds,  who  mark  out  fome  particular  fpot  in  the  face 
of  the  rocks,  to  which  they  repair  at  night,  and  think 
themfelves  fecure  under  the  protection  of  a  ccntinel, 
who  Hands  awake  to  give  the  alarm,  by  crying  out 
bir,  bir,  in  time  of  danger,  to  awaken  thofe  under  his 
guard.  The  St.  Kildans  watch  with  great  care  on  what 
part  of  the  ifland  thefe  birds  are  molt  likely  to  light  at 
night ;  and  this  they  know  by  marking  out  on  which  fide 
of  the  illand  filh  are,  among  which  the  geefe  are  at  w'ork 
the  whole  day  ;  becaufe  in  that  quarter  .they  are  ready  to 
betake  themfelves  to  deep  at  night.  And,  when  they  are 
fairly  alighted,  the  fowlers  repair  to  the  place  with  their 
panniers,  and  ropes  to  let  them  down,  with  profound  II- 
lence,  to  try  their  fortunes  among  the  unwary  throng. 
The  fowler,  thus  let  down  by  one  or  more  men,  who  hold 
the  rope  left  he  fliould  fall  over  the  impending  rocks  into 
the  fea,  with  a  white  towel  about  his  breaft,  calmly  Hides 
over  the  face  of  the  rocks  till  he  has 'a  full  view  of  the 
centinel ;  then  he  gently  moves  along  on  his  hands  and 
feet,  creeping  very  lilently  to  the  fpot  where  the  centinel 
Hands  on  guard.  If  he  cries  bir,  bir,  the  fign  of  an  alarm, 
he  Hands  back  ;  but  if  he  cries  grog,  grog,  that  of  confi¬ 
dence,  he  advances  without  giving  an  alarm,  becaufe  the 
goofe  takes  the  fowler  for  one  of  the  llraggling  geefe 
coming  into  the  camp,  and  fuffers  him  to  advance.  Then 
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.tlie'  fowler  very  gently  tickles  one  of  his  legs,  which  he 
lifts  and  places  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  ;  he  then  as  gent¬ 
ly  tickles  the  other,  which  in  like  manner  is  lifted  and 
placed  on  the  hand.  He  then,  no  lefs  artfully  than  infen- 
iibly,  moves  the  centinel  near  the  firft  lleeping  goofe,  which 
■he  pufhes  with  his  fingers  ;  on  which  he  awakes,  and,  find¬ 
ing  the  centinel  Handing  above  him,  he  immediately  falls 
to  fighting  him,  for  his  fuppofed  infolence.  This  alarms 
the  whole  camp,  arid,  inftead  of  flying  off,  they  begin  to 
fight  through  the  whole  company  ;  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  common  enemy,  unfufpebted,  begins  in  good 
earned  to  twift  their  necks,  and  never  gives  up  till  he 
lias  made  a  rich  booty.  '  • 

Both  men  and  women  delight  much  in  finging  ;  and 
their  voices  are  abundantly  tuneful.  Their  genius  and 
natural  vein  for  poetry  is  no  wife  inferior  to  the  other  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Hebrides.  Their  fongs  are  wonderfully  de- 
.fcriptive,  and  difcover  great  ftrength  of  fancy.  The  fub- 
je£ts  of  their  fongs  are  the  accompiifhments  of  their  fair 
friends  among  the  female  fex,  and  the  heroic  actions  of 
their  fowlers  in  climbing  rocks,  catching  fowls,  and  fiih- 
i tig,  and  melancholy  deaths  over  the  rocks.  The  men 
and  women  drefs  in  the  fame  form  that  the  Hebrideans  do, 
and  are  poflefled  of  an  equal  fhare  of  pride  and  ambition 
of  appearing  gay  on  Sundays  and  holidays  with  other  peo¬ 
ple.  Their  language  is  Gaelic,  unadulterated,  having  no 
communication  with  ftrangers  to  corrupt  it  with  other  lan¬ 
guages.  This  ifland  will  continue  to  be  famous  for  its 
being  the  place  of  imprifomnent  of  lady  Grange,  who  was, 
by  private  intrigue,  carried  out  of  her  own  houf’e,  and  vi¬ 
olently  put  on  board  a  veffel  at  Leith,  unknown  to  any  of 
her  friends,  and  kept  here  till  her  death.  ICilda  is  fifteen 
miles  weft-north-weft  from  the  north  point  of  South  Uilt. 
Lat.  55.  48.  N.  Ion.  8.  18.  W. 

KILDA'RE,  [anciently  called  Chilledair,  i.  e.  the  Wood 
of  oaks,  from  a  large  foreft  which  comprehended  the  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  it.]  A  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Teinfter,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Meath,  on  the  eaft  by 
Dublin  anti  Wicklow,  on  the  fiputh  by  Carlow,  and  on 
the  weft  by  King’s  County  and  Queen’s  County  5  about 
thirty-two  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  from 
twelve  to  twenty-one  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  number  of 
houfes  in  this  county  is  about  11,200,  and  inhabitants 
56,000  ;  the  foil  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  air  temperate. 
It  is  well  watered  ;  the  principal  rivers  are  the  i-iffy,  the 
Barrow,  and  the  Boyne.  The  principal  towns  are  Kil¬ 
dare,  Athy,  Naas,  and  Monafterevan.  The  county  of 
Kildare  firice  the  union  fends  two  members  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  parliament.  The  alfifes  are  held  alternately  at  Athy 
and  Naas. 

KILDA'RE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  a  county  of  the  fame 
name,  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  5th 
century;  the  cathedral- church  is  fmall,  befides  which 
there  is  a  parifh-ch arch,  but  no  epifcopal  palace.  This 
town  fullered  much  from  the  Danes,  being  feveral  times 
plundered  and  burnt.  In  the  year  1600  it  was  in  ruins, 
and  almoft  uninhabited.  In  1643  lord  Caftiehaven  made  it 
a  garrifoned  town.  In  1647  it  was  taken  by  the  rebels, 
but  recovered  in  1649.  In  1798  it  was  feized  by  the  re¬ 
bels,  but  foon  taken  from  them,  after  a  battle  in  which 
they  fuftered  greatly,  Kildare  is  chiefly  fupported  by  fre¬ 
quent  horfe -races  on  what  is  called  the  Curragh ,  a  fine 
plain,  containing  upwards  of  3000  acres.  Before  the 
union,  it  fent  two  members  to  the  Irilh  parliament :  thir¬ 
ty-three  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Wicklow,  and  twenty- 
eight  fouth-weft  of  Dublin.  Lat.  53.  9.  N.  Ion.  6.  57.  W. 

KIL'DERKIN,  f  [kin dekin,  a  baby,  Dut.]  A  fmall  bar¬ 
rel. — Make  in  the  kilderkin  a  great  bung-hole  of  purpofe. 
Bacon. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ ; 

But  fure  thou’rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit.  Dry  den. 

KILDOR'RERY,  a  fmall  poft-tovvn  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  province  ot  Munfter,  Ireland  :  107  miles  fouth- 
weft  from  Dublin. 
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KILDRUM'MY,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle,  in  which 
the  wife  of  Robert  Bruce  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  took 
fhelter  after  his  defeat  at  Methven.  In  1333,  it  was  de¬ 
fended  by  Chriftiana  Bruce  againft  theEngiifh.  During 
the  civil  wars;  in  the  17th  century,  it  was  deftroyed  by 
fire,  and  a  new  one  erected  by  the  lords  of  Elphinftone, 
which  came  by  marriage  to  the  earls  of  Mar,  and  was  for¬ 
feited  in  the  rebellion  of  1715:  four  miles  north-weft  of 
Alford,  and  120  north  of  Edinburgh. 

KILDU'IN,  a  final!  ifland  in  the  North  Sea.  Lat.  69.  N. 
Ion.  34.  14.  E. 

KILDY'SART,  a  fmall  poll-town  of  the  county  of 
Clare,  and  province  of  Munfter,  Ireland,  on  the  river 
Shannon  :  122  miles  fouth-weft  from  Dublin. 

KI'LEF,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia,  in  the  country  of 
Balk,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Gihon  :  iixty  miles  north- 
welt  of  Balk.  Lat.  37.  10.  N.  Ion.  64.  30.  E. 

KIL'FIT,  a  feaport  town  of  Nubia,  on  the  Red  Sea; 
with  a  harbour,  feven  miles  in  circumference,  fafe  from 
winds.  Lat.  21.45.  N.  Ion.  36.  40.  E. 

KILGAR'RAN,  or  Kii.garring,  a  town  of  Wales,  in 
the  county  of  Pembroke,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Tivy,  governed  by  a  portreeve  and  bailiff.  The  market  is 
difeontinued  ;  the  fairs  are,  Aug.  21  and  Nov.  12.  On 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle, 
which  had  often  experienced  the  viciflitudes  of  war  :  three 
miles  fouth-ealt  of  Cardigan,  and  227  weft  of  London. 
Lat.  54.  6.  N.  Ion.  4.  38.  W. 

KlL'GRUND,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gnlf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  62.  5. N.  Ion.  21. 4.  E. 

KIL'HAM,  an  ancient  market-town  in  Yorkfhire,  two 
hundred  meafured  miles  diilant  from  London.  During 
the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  banns  of  marriage  for  this 
and  the  neighbouring  parilhes  were  publilhed  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  three  feveral  market-days,  according  to  the  act 
of  parliament,  and  the  marriages  were  folemnized  by  the 
neighbouring  jultices  of  the  peace.  Saturday  is  the  mar¬ 
ket-day,  but  its  market  at  prefent  is  dwindled  away,  ex¬ 
cepting  for  butchers’  meat,  and  now  and  then  a  little  but¬ 
ter  ;  owing,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  its  vicinity  to  Bridlington 
and  Great  Driffield.  The  fairs  are  two,  viz.  Augult  zi 
and  November  12;  the  former  for  cows,  oxen,  and  horfes; 
the  latter  for  cows,  oxen,  (heep,  and  horfes,  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  foals  :  there  is  alfo  a  llatute  for  hiring  fervants 
in  November.  Kilham  is  diftant  from  Bridlington  feven 
miles  and  a  half,  Scarborough  eighteen,  Malton  twenty, 
York  thirty- three,  Market  Weighton  twenty,  Beverley 
nineteen,  Pocklington  twenty,  and  Hull  twenty-eight. 

Kilham  is  fituated  in  a  pleafant  fertile  vale,  at  the  louth- 
eall  declivity  of  the  Yorklhire  Wolds,  in  the  Eaft  Riding, 
and  very  near  the  flat  country  called  Holdernefs.  The 
grounds  in  the  parifli,  (excepting  an  extenfive  portion 
called  Swathorpe,)  containing  about  feven  thoufand  acres, 
were  inclofed  in  the  year  1772,  and  are  chiefly  appropri¬ 
ated  to  tillage  and  fheep-walks.  Grain  and  wool  are  its 
principal  commodities:  the  former,  amounting  to  a  large 
quantity  annually,  is  fold  to  corn-faftors,  and  by  them 
fent  to  London,  or  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire;  the 
latter  is  chiefly  fold  to  the  woollen-manufafturers  in  the 
faid  Weft  Riding.  The  town  is  near  a  mile  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  long,  running  from  eaft  to  weft,  not  in  one  continued 
llreet,  but  where  the  firft  ftreet  ends  another  takes  place  a 
little  farther  fouth,  and  runs  to  the  weltern  extremity. 
One  branch  of  the  river  Hull  rifes  here,  the  water  of  which 
is  remarkably  tranfparent  and  wholefome.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a  very  long  flrong  ftone  build¬ 
ing;  has  one  aifle,  a  large  chancel,  and  a  lofty  tower; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  feems  to  have  been  defigned  for  con¬ 
taining  a  more  numerous  congregation  than  the  prefent 
population  of  the  place  will  admit  of.  The  inhabitants 
retain  a  traditional  notion,  that  (perhaps  fome  hundred 
years  ago)  Kilham  was  far  more  populous  and  extenfive 
than  it  is  at  prefent ;  which  notion  feems  to  be  favoured 
by  the  many  veltiges  of  buildings,  and  fltes  of  houfes, 
ST  within 
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within  various  parts  of  the  old  inclofures,  from  one  end 
of  the  place  to  the  other.  A  free  grammar- fchool  was 
founded  here  by  John  lord  Darcy,  of  Alton,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  York,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
with  appointments  for  matter  and  ulher. 

Rudlton,  north-eaft  of  Kilham,  has  a  very  tall  obelifk 
in  its  church-yard,  of  the  fame  ftone,  lhape,  and  fize,  as 
thofe  at  Borough-bridge,  though  it  is  forty  miles  wide  of 
any  quarries.  Near  this  place  is  a  mineral  fpring,  faid  to 
be  efficacious  in  curing  certain  diforders.  The  Vipfey,  or 
Gipfey,  is  a  curious  fpring,  that  after  a  wet  autumn  breaks 
out  at  a  place  called  Henpit-hole,  near  the  road  to  Long- 
toft.  The  violence  of  the  fpring,  or  fpout,  when  it  firft 
iffues  out  of  the  ground,  is  faid  to  be  fo  great,  that  a  man 
on  horfeback  may  ride  under  its  arched  ftream.  There  is 
a  place  called  Danes  Graves,  a  piece  of  ground  at  the 
fouth-weft  extremity  of  the  lordfhip,  marked  with  a  great 
number  of  hillocks  clofe  to  one  another,  traditionally  faid 
to  be  the  burying-place  of  the  Danes  when  invading  this 
country. 

Burton  Agnes,  the  feat  of  fir  Francis  Boynton,  is  three 
miles  eaft  of  Kilham.  It  belonged  anciently  to  the  So¬ 
mervilles,  and  by  an  heirefs  of  that  family  defcended  to 
the  Griffiths;  and  fir  Henry  Griffiths,  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  began  a  ftately  brick-houfe, 
which  was  finilhed  by  his  widow,  and  is  greatly  admired 
by  fir  William  Dugdale.  Here  is  a  remarkably  neat  church, 
which  was  repaired  in  1727  by  fir  Griffith  Boynton,  the 
third  baronet  of  his  family,  and  contains  feveral  ancient 
monuments  of  his  anceftors,  the  Somervilles  and  Griffiths, 
and  a  very  elegant  one,  by  Cheere,  in  memory  of  fir  Grif¬ 
fith,  who  died  October  18,  1761.  This  lordfhip  hath  a 
common  of  fome  thoufand  acres  of  land,  extending  to  the 
lordfhip  of  Barrnfton-,  where  flood  formerly  another  good 
feat  of  the  Boyntons,  to  whom  it  came  by  marriage,  temp. 
Richard  III.  The  name  of  the  Boyntons  is  local,  from 
Boynton  (anciently  Bovington),  a  fmall  village  of  the 
Wolds,  five  miles  from  Kilham,  of  which  Bartholomew 
de  Boynton  was  feized  in  1067.  See  the  article  Heral¬ 
dry,  vol.  ix.  p.  690.  and  Plate  LXVII. 

KIL'IA,  or  Kilia  Nova,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Beffarabia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Da¬ 
nube,  near  the  Black  Sea.  In  1790  it  was  taken  by  the 
Ruffians  after  a  fiege  of  three  weeks  :  twenty  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Ifmail.  Lat.  45.  28.  N.  Ion.  30.  12.  E. 

KIL'IAN  (Lucas),  the  patriarch  of  a  numerous  pro¬ 
geny  of  engravers,  was  born  at  Augfburg  in  the  year  1579. 
Under  whofe  direftion  he  ftudied  is  not  known,  but  the 
works  of  Henry  Goltzius  and  Muller  appear  to  have  been 
his  fchool.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  went  to  Italy, 
in  order  to  complete  his  fludies,  w’here  he  engraved  feve- 
xal  plates  from  the  pictures  of  the  great  Italian  matters ; 
but  returned,  and  died  in  his  native  city  in  the  year  1637. 

Few  artifts  have  manifefted  a  greater  command  of  the 
graver  than  Kilian  :  whether  we  confider  the  apparent  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  his  ftrokes  are  turned  over  each  other, 
or  the  firmnefs  with  which  they  are  executed,  one  cannot 
help  admiring  the  author;  though  it  evidently  ttrikes  us, 
that,  by  paying  too  clofe  attention  to  this  part  of  his  art, 
he  negleCted  the  corre&nefs  of  his  outlines,  and  fatigued 
the  lights  with  unneteflary  work.”  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  our  countryman  Strutt :  to  which  fhould  be  added,  that 
his  drawing  is  not  accurate,  nor  his  chiarofcuro  bfoad  and 
impreflive.  Of  the  numerous  works  of  Kilian,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  held  in  moll  efteem :  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  a  middling-fized  plate,  from  the  younger  Pal¬ 
ma.  The  fame  fubjed,  a  large  upright,  after  Spranger. 
Another  of  the  fame  fubjed,  after  Rotenharaer.  And  an¬ 
other  (a  large  upright)  from  j.  Heintz.  A  Holy  Family, 
from  Cornelius  de  Haerlem  ;  and  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves 
and  Fifties,  from  Tintoret :  both  large  uprights.  Chrift 
praying  in  the  Garden,  a  fmall  upright,  arched  at  the 
top,  from  Frederic  Sufties.  A  dead  Chrift,  from  Michael 
Angelo  ;  and  a  Nymph  and  Satyr,  from  J.  Heintz  :  both 
fmall  uprights.  The  Rape  of  Proferpine,  a  large  folio 
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plate,  from  the  fame  mafter.  The  Entombing  of  Chrift, 
an  upright,  without  the  painter’s  name,  dated  i6co,  which 
perhaps,  with  many  other  of  the  engravings  of  Lucas  Ki¬ 
lian,  is  from  his  own  defign.  The  belt  portraits  by  this 
matter,  are  thofe  of  himfelf,  aged  55, ‘a  rare  print  in  410. 
Petrus  Cuftos,  vulgo  Baltens,  Pidor  et  Poeta  Antwerpi- 
anus  ;  Nicholas  Chriftophe  prince  de  Rudzivil ;  both  in 
4to.  The  emperor  Chriftian  II.  dated  1615  ;  Maria  Eleo¬ 
nora  Suevorum  Gothorum  Regina;  Guftavus  Adolphus 
Suevorum  Gothorum  Rex  ;  and  Albert  Durer,  a  half- 
length  ;  all  of  the  folio  fize. 

Kilian  (Wolfgang),  the  brother  of  Lucas,  was  alfo  of 
Augfburg,  and  born  in  the  year  1581.  He  ftudied  under 
Dominic  Cuftos,  and,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  under 
his  brother  Lucas,  whofe  ftyle  he  imitated  without  attain¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  degree  of  excellence  ;  his  prints  are  fome- 
what  neater,  but  more  ftiff  and  formal.  Wolfgang  em¬ 
ployed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  engraving  portraits, 
of  which  the  following  are  thofe  of  moll  importance  :  Er- 
neft  Count  Mansfield  ;  Maximilian  of  Wallenftein,  dated 
1642  ;  Jean  Major,  mathematician  of  Augfburg;  Frederic 
baron  de  Teuffenbach  ;  Jean  Godefion,  bifhop  of  Wurz¬ 
burg,  and  Ferdinand  III.  king  of  the  Romans,  all  in  4to. 
Of  the  foliofize;  the archbifhops  of  Mayence,  Cologne,  and 
Treves;  his  own  portrait,  inferibed  Labor  improbus  omnia 
vincit ;  and  a  fet  of  twenty-feven  of  the  emperors  and 
archdukes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  from  1229  to  1623:, 
with  their  lives  and  eulogiums,  publiftied  at  Augfburg  in 
1629.  The  mod  elteemed  of  his  hiftorical  works  are,  the 
Baptifm  of  Jefus  Chrift,  after  Paolo  Veronefe;  the  Af- 
fumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  after  Tintoretto  ;  the  De- 
feent  from  the  Crofs,  after  Paolo  Farinato ;  and  the  Good 
Samaritan,  after  Giacomo  Baffano  ;  all  in  folio.  The  Re- 
furreftion  of  Chrift,  arched  at  the  top,  after  F.  Baffano; 
the  four  Evangelifts,  in  upright  ovals,  from  his  own  de- 
figns ;  and  the  Feftival  of  the  Peace  of  Weftphalia,  after 
Joab  Sandrart,  in  large  folio,  engraved  on  two  plates,  and 
which  is  now  become  a  rare  print. 

Kilian  (Bartholomew)*  the  third  fon  of  Wolfgang, 
was  born  at  Augfburg  in  the  year  i5jo,  and  died  in  the 
fame  city  in  the  year  1696.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at 
a  period  of  life  fo  early,  that  Sandrart  emphatically  fays, 
“  lie  was  born  an  artift.”  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  en¬ 
graved  a  Magdalen  after  M.  Gondelach,  which  induced 
his  father  to  place  him  under  M.  Merian  of  Frankfort,  af¬ 
ter  ftudying  with  whom  two  years  and  a  half,  he  travelled 
to  Paris  for  farther  improvement.  Here  he  remained  more 
than  three  years,  availing  himfelf  of  the  inftrudions  of 
different  artifts  ;  and  here  he  engraved  his  AfTumption  of 
the  Virgin,  after  Philip  Champagne;  and  Crucifixion,  af¬ 
ter  Teltelin.  Returning  to  his  native  city,  he  continued 
to  cultivate  his  art,  and  produced  a  great  many  excellent 
portraits,  with  fome  few  hiftorical  fubjeds.  Strutt  is  in¬ 
correct  in  faying  he  worked  entirely  with  the  graver,  but 
is  right  in  what  he  aflerts  of  the  originality  of  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  ftyle.  He  worked  in  a  manner  entirely  different 
from  thofe  of  the  Kilians  who  had  preceded  him  ;  fome- 
times,  in  order  to  make  a  ftriking  diftindion  between  the 
flefh  and  the  draperies  of  his  figures,  he  finifhed  the  for¬ 
mer  with  dots  only  ;  and  at  other  times  expreffed  the 
darker  fhadows  of  his  flefh  by  lines,  which  he  blended 
with  dots  in  the  lighter  parts.  Mariette  and  Barthelemy 
talk  of  him  as  an  example  for  a  painter;  but  tliefe  writers 
.are  warmer  in  bis  praife  than  an  infpedior.  of  his  work 
.will  fully  warrant.  B.  Kilian  generally  marked  his  en¬ 
gravings  (of  which  the  following  lift  contains  the  prin¬ 
cipal)  with  his  name  at  length  ;  but  fometimes  ufed  only 
his  initials ;  and  at  others,  according  to  Huber,  a  cipher 
which  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  him. 

Six  half-length  portraits,  in  folio,  of  celebrated  protef- 
tant  preachers  at  Augfburg,  after  B.  Hopfer.  Three  me¬ 
dallions  of  archbifhops  of  Salzburg,  with  allegorical  ac¬ 
companiments,  after  Henry  Schoenfeldt.  Johannes  III. 
king  of  Poland,  after  Bloemart,  dated  1681,  a  large  bull: 
of  learned  execution.  Maximilian  Emanuel,  eleftora) 

1  prince 
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prince  of  Bavaria,  with  hiflorical  acceftbries,  a  celebrated 
work,  and  the  fubject  of  a  thefis.  The  emperor  Joleph  as 
king  of  the  Romans,  on  horfeback,  the  fubject  of  another 
academical  thefis,  dated  1694;  which  Huber  pronounces 
one  of  the  fined  prints  exilting  for  natural  grandeur:  all 
thefe  are  in  large  folio.  The  portrait  of  Augultus  II. 
Abbas  Einfidlenfis,  is  a  large  upright  folio,  dated  1686. 
The  belt  hiltorical  production  of  Bartholomew  is  a  Ma¬ 
donna  and  Child,  a  beautiful  engraving  in  large  folio,  af¬ 
ter  Cafpar  Sing. 

Kilian  (Philippe),  was  a  younger  brother  of  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  imitated. his  ftyle,  and  confined  his  talents  almoft 
entirely  to  portraits.  He  engraved,  among  many  others, 
the  portrait  of  his  elder  brother,  whom  he  never  equalled, 
though  many  of  his  works  poflefs  no  fmall  portion  of  merit. 

Kilian  (Philippe  Andrea),  great  nephew  of  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  who  was  born  at  Augfburg  A.  D.  1714,  and  died  in 
that  city  in  the  year  1759.  Defcended  from  a  family  of 
artiils,  he  imbibed,  in  early  life,  what  may  perhaps  be 
termed  an  hereditary  tafte  for  fine  art.  He  firft  ftudied 
drawing  and  engraving  under  Frederic  of  Augfburg,  and 
afterwards  became  the  pupil  of  G.  M.  Priefler  of  Nurem¬ 
berg,  where  he  diftinguifhecl  himfelf  by  engraving  fome 
plates  for  the  Phyfica  Sacra  of  Scheuchzer,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  fame.  Some  years  after,  whilft 
engaged  in  engraving  from  the  Drefden  gallery,  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  our  art  ill  (food  fo  high,  that  Auguftus  III.  of 
Poland,  emphatically  called  him  “  the  Magnet  of  Dref¬ 
den  and,  when  any  other  engraver  produced  an  inferior 
plate  from  the  collection,  was  ufed  to  fay,  in  the  way  of 
delicate  reproof,  that  it  ought  to  be  re-engraven  by  Ki¬ 
lian.  But  our^rtift,  notwithftanding  thefe  honours,  felt 
fo  much  r  eft  rain  t  whilft  refiding  at  the  court  of  Drefden, 
or  fuch  a  pafnonate  defire  to  return  to  his  native  city,  that 
lie  fought  an  occaiion  to  make  fuch  arrangements  as  en¬ 
abled  lfffn  to  quit  Bavaria,  after  the  refidence  of  fome  years. 
P.  A.  Kilian  is  uiually  reckoned  among  the  moft  merito¬ 
rious  hiltorical  engravers  of  Germany.  On  a  bafis  of 
found  drawing,  he  erefted  rather  a  lingular  ftyle  of  exe¬ 
cution  ;  he  interworked  his  principal  or  firft  courfe  of 
lines  with  very  delicate  Itrokes,  which  he  crofted  with  a 
courfe  of  lines  exceedingly  lozenge  upon  the  firft,  and 
fometimes  added  a  third  courfe  fomewhat  more  fquare ; 
at  other  times  he  interworked  his  lliadows  with  long  flen- 
der  peeks,  as  they  are  technically  termed  among  engravers. 
But  the  characters  of  his  heads  are  not  equal  to  his  gene¬ 
ral  knowledge  of  the  human  figure.  His  belt  hiltorical 
engravings  are,  Jefus  Chrift  at  prayers  in  the  Garden  of 
Olives,  an  upright  plate  of  the  folio  fize,  from  a  defign  of 
his  own  ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  after  Paolo  Vero- 
nefe;  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  after  Tintoret ;  and 
the  Family  of  a  noble  Venetian,  after  Paolo  Veronele ; 
all  large  folio  plates,  executed  for  the  Drefden  gallery. 
Mary  Magdalen  walking  the  Feet  of  Chrift,  from  Ni¬ 
cholas  Grafti ;  the  Baptifm  of  St.  Auguftin,  from  J.  B. 
Pittoni ;  and  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  John  the  Bap- 
tift,  from  Carlo  Dolce;  are  all  of  folio  dimeniions.  Regina 
Angelorum,  where  the  Virgin  appears  furrounded  by  An¬ 
gels  in  Glory,  after  Bergmuller,  and  another  from  the  life 
ot  the  Virgin,  after  C.  T.  Scheffler,  are  a  large  and  highly 
efteemed  pair  of  engravings.  But  perhaps  his  moft  juftly- 
celebrated  work  is  a  very  large  plate  of  St.  Cofmo  and  St. 
Damien,  alter  J.  Wolfgang  Baumgaertner.  The  beft  por¬ 
traits  from  the  graver  of  Philippe  Andrea,  are  thole  of 
Francis  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  in  a  coat  of  armour,  af¬ 
ter  Meitens  ;  and  Clemens  Rezzonicus  Venetus,  Pontif. 
Max.  after  G.  D.  Porta  ;  a  pair  in  large  folio.  Maria  The- 
refa,  queen  of  Auftria,  an  upright  folio.  Johan  Martin 
Chriftell,  from  a  picture  by  P.  A.  Kilian  himfelf ;  Chrif- 
toph. Henry  Andre  Geret,  after  J.  Romelli;  Field-marftial 
Curtius  Chriftophel  Graff  von  Schideren,  after  Stranz  ; 
Ferdinand  duke  of  Brunfwick,  general-in-chief  of  the 
allied  army,  after  Ant.  Pefne;  and  Godofredus  Schnur- 
bein,  1750  :  all  of  the  folio  dimenfions. 

Kilian  (George  Chriftopher),  another  engraver  of  the 
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fame  family,  was  living  at  Augfburg  when  Ileinnekin 
publiftied  his  Idee  generale  d’une  Collection  complette 
d’Eltampes  ;  and  perhaps  may  be  living  (till. 

KII/IOS,  a  town  of  Afiaric  Turkey,  in  Natolia,on  the 
coaft  of  the  Red  Sea :  twenty  miles  weft-fouth-vveft  of 
Amafieh. 

KI'LIS,  a  town  of  Syria:  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Antab. 

KILKA'RE,  a  town  of  Hindoolfan,  in  Marawar  :  ten 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Ramanadporum. 

KILKEN'NY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Queen’s  County,  on  the  eaft  by  Carlow  and  Wex¬ 
ford,  on  the  fouth  by  Waterford,  and  on  the  weft  by  Tip¬ 
perary;  about  thirty-five  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
nineteen  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  contains  127  parifhes,  about 
17,570  houfes,  and  upwards  of  95,000  inhabitants.  The 
furface  is  generally  level,  and  the  foil  fertile  in  corn,  equal 
to  moft  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Barrow,  which  bounds  it  on  the  eaft  ;  the  Suir,  which 
forms  its  fouthern  boundary,  and  divides  it  from  Water¬ 
ford  ;  and  the  Nore,  which  erodes  it  from  north  to  fouth. 
This  county  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial  parlia¬ 
ment. 

KILKENNY,  a  city  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the 
county  to  which  it  gives  name,  fituated  on  the  river  Nore, 
over  which  are  two  handfome  bridges.  The  borough  of 
St.  Canice,  or  Irifti  Town,  is  joined  to  it;  and  both  toge¬ 
ther  form  one  large  town,  which  fends  one  member  to  the 
imperial  parliament.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  founded  iti 
the  fifth  century.  It  is  laid  of  Kilkenny,  that  its  air  is 
w  ithout  fog,  its  water  without  mud,  its  fire  without  ftnoke, 
and  its  llreets  paved  w  ith  marble.  The  two  latter  are  in¬ 
deed  matter  of  fa£t  ;  for  they  have  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a  kind  of  coal  that  burns  from  firft  to  laft  without  finoke, 
and  pretty  much  refembles  the  Welfti  coal.  Moft  of  the 
ftreets  alio  are  paved  with  a  (tone  called  black  marble,  of 
which  there  are  large  quarries  near  the  town:  this  ftone 
takes  a  fine  polilh,  and  is  beautifully  intermixed  with 
white  granite. 

Irifh  Town  is  more  properly  called  the  borough  of  St. 
Canice,  vulgarly  Kenny;  the  patronage  of  which  is  in 
the  bilhop  of  Oflory.  The  cathedral,  which  Itands  in  a 
fequeftered  lituation,  is  a  venerable  Gothic  pile  built  about 
500  years  ago ;  and  dole  to  it  is  one  of  thofe  remarkable 
round  towers  which  have  fo  much  engaged  the  attention 
of  travellers.  The  bilhoo’s  palace  is  a  handfome  building, 
and  communicates  by  a  covered  paflage  with  the  church. 
The  caftle  was  firft  built  in  1x95,  on  the  fite  of  one  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Irifti  in  1173.  The  fituation  in  a  military 
view  was  moft  eligible  ;  the  ground  was  originally  a  co¬ 
noid,  the  elliptical  fide  abrupt  and  precipitous,  with  the 
river  running  rapidly  at  its  bale  ;  here  the  natural  rampart 
was  faced  with  a  w-all  of  lolid  mafonry  forty  feet  high  ; 
the  other  parts  were  defended  by  baftions,  curtains,  tow¬ 
ers,  and  outworks  ;  and  on  the  fummit  the  caftle  was  ereft- 
ed.  This  place,  as  it  now  (lands,  was  built  by  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  dukes  of  Ormond  :  here  the  Ormond  family  re¬ 
dded  r  and  it  is  now  in  the  pofieflion  of  Mr.  Butler,  a  de- 
feendant  of  that  illuftrious  race.  The  college  originally 
founded  by  the  Ormond  family  is  rebuilt  in  a  ftyle  of  ele¬ 
gance  and  convenience.  The  tholfel  and  market-houfe 
are  both  good  buildings  ;  and  over  the  latter  is  a  fuit  of 
rooms,  in  which,  during  the  winter  and  at  race  and  afiife 
times,  aflemblies  are  held.  There  are  two  very  fine  bridges 
of  cut  marble  over  the  Nore;  John’s  bridge  particularly 
is  light  and  elegant.  The  Ormond  family  built  and  en¬ 
dowed  a  free-lchool  in  this  city.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
three  old  nionafteries,  called  St.  John’s,  St.  Francis’s,  and 
the  Black  Abbey  :  belonging  to  the  latterare  the  remains 
of  feveral  old  monuments,  almoft  buried  in  the  ruins;  and 
the  courts  of  the  others  are  converted  into  barracks.  The 
manufaftures  chiefly  carried  on  here  are,  coarfe  woolien 
cloths,  blankets  of  extraordinary  fine  quality,  and  conii- 
derable  quantities  of  (larch.  In  the  neighbourhood  alfo 
are  made  very  beautiful  chimney-pieces  of  that  fpecies  of 
ftone  already  mentioned,  called  Kilkenny  marble ;  'they  are 
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cut  and  polifbed  by  the  power  of  water,  a  mill  for  that 
purpofe  being  invented  by  a  Mr.  Colles.  The  Kilkenny 
coal-pits  are  wifi: in  nine  miles  of  the  town.  This  city 
came  by  marriage  into  the  ancient  family  of  Le  Defpen- 
cer;  and  was  incorporated  by  charter  from  king  James  I. 
in  1609.  The  market-crofs  of  Kilkenny  continued  an  or¬ 
nament  to  the  city  until  1771,  when  it  was  taken  down  ; 
the  date  on  it  was  MCCC.  Sir  James  Ware  mentions  bi- 
(hop  Cantwell’s  rebuilding  the  great  bridge  of  Kilkenny, 
thrown  down  by  an  inundation  about  the  year  1447.  It 
appears  alfo  that  St.John’s  bridge  fell  down  by  a  great  flood 
in  1564;  and  on  the  ad  of  October,  1763,  by  another  like 
circumltance.  Green’s  bridge  near  the  cathedral  fell.  The 
borough  of  St.  Canice,  or  Irilh  Town,  enjoyed  very  an¬ 
cient  prefcriptive  rights.  A  dole  roll  of  5  Edward  III. 
A.  D.  1376,  forbids  the  magiltrates  of  Kilkenny  to  ob- 
ftruft  the  fale  of  victuals  in  the  market  of  Irilh  Town,  or 
within  the  crofs,  under  the  pretence  of  cultom  for  murage : 
and,  le'ft  the  ample  grants  made  to  Kilkenny  might  be  in¬ 
terpreted  fo  as  to  include  Irilh  Town,  the  corporation  of 
the  latter  fecured  their  ancient  rights  by  letters-patent, 
13  Edward  IV.  1474.  Thefe  renew  their  former  privileges, 
and  appoint  a  portrieve  to  be  chofen  every  21ft  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  fworn  into  office  on  the  nth  of  October.  The 
portrieve’s  prifon  was  at  Troy-gate.  Whenever  the  mayor 
of  Kilkenny  came  within  Water-gate,  he  dropt  down  the 
point  of  the  city-fword,  to  Ihow  that  he  claimed  no  pre¬ 
eminence  within  the  borough.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  16,000  :  fixty-live  miles  north-ealt  of  Cork,  and 
fifty-fix  Ibuth-fouth-weft  of  Dublin.  Lat.  52.  38. N.  Ion. 
7.15.  W. 

KILKEN'NY,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  Grafton 
county,  New  Hamplhire  ;  incorporated  in  1774,  but  not 
inhabited. 

KILKER/RAN  BAY,  a  harbour  of  Ireland,  in  the 
County  of  Galway,  in  that  part  of  it  called  Connamara  ; 
in  it  there  is  good  anchorage  for  veffels  of  any  burden, 
but  the  wild  Hate  of  the  country  prevents  its  being  of 
much  ufe.  Its  entrance  is  in  lat.  53.  1 5.  N.  Ion.  9.50.  W. 

KILKI'LA,  a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia  :  twenty-fix 
miles  north-well:  of  Kanja. 

KILL,  f.  An  Irilh  word  fignifying  a  church  or  ceme¬ 
tery,  which  is  ufed  as  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  many  places 
in  Ireland.  There  are  two  or  three  villages  of  this  name; 
-one  on  the  exeat  fouthern  road,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Dublin. 

To  KILL,  v.  a.  [anciently  To  quell ;  c]jellan,  Sax.  ke- 
len ,  Dut.]  To  deprive  of  life  ;  to  put  death  as  an  agent. 

. — There  was  killing  of  young  and  old,  making  away  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  2  Mac.  v.  13. 

Dar’it  thou  refolve  to  kill  a  friend  of  mine? 

— Pleafe  you,  I’d  rather  kill  tv.-p  enemies.  Shakefpeare. 

To  deftroy  animals  for  food  : 

We’re  mere  ufurpers,  tyrants,  and  what’s  worfe, 

To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up 

In  their  aflign’d  and  native  dwelling-place.  Shakefpeare. 

To  deprive  of  life,  as  a  caufe  or  inftrument. — The  medi¬ 
cines,  if  they  were  ufed  inwards,  would  kill  thole  who  life 
them  ;  and  therefore  they  work  potently,  though  out¬ 
wards.  Bacon. — To  deprive  of  vegetative  or  other  motion, 
or  aftive  qualities. — Cathartics  of  mercurials  mix  with  all 
animal  acids,  as  appears  by  killing  it  with  fpittle.  F layer 
on  the  Humours. 

KILL  BUCK  TOWN,  a  town  of  America,  in  the 
country  weft  of  Virginia.  Lat.  40.  50.  N.  Ion.  81.  53.  W. 

KILL'-COURTESY,/.  Killer  of  courtefy  : 

Pretty  foul,  Hie  durll  not  lye 

Near  this  lack-love,  this  kilLcourtfy.  Shakcfpeare. 

KIL'LACK,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
cran,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Arabian  Sea  :  fixty  miles  weft  of 
Tiz.  Lat.  25.  27.  N.  Ion,  39.  20.  E. 
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KILLADAR',  J'.  [from  killa,  Arab,  a  fort.]  The  com¬ 
mander  of  a  fort  in  Hindooltan. 

KILLAD'ERRY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  commonly  called 
Philipstown,  in  the  barony  of  Phiiipftown,  King's 
County,  and  province  of  Leinfter.  It  is  a  redlory  and 
vicarage,  the  reflory  being  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at 
1 81.  Sterling,  and  the  vicarage  at  9I.  The  church  is  by 
110  means  in  good  repair;  no  glebe-houfe  or  glebe-land. 
Killaderry  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Kildare,  and  province 
of  Dublin  ;  38^  miles  fouth-weft.  from  Dublin.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ecclefialtical  report,  this  parifn,  now  called 
Philipfown,  is  the  (hire-town  of  King’s  County ;  and 
here  the  aflifes  are  held.  It  has  fix  poll-days  in  the  week. 
The  fairs  are  holden  on  the  28th  of  March,  22d  of  June, 
and  3d  of  December.  It  was  fo  named  from  king  Phi¬ 
lip,  hulband  to  Mary  queen  of  England,  who  made  this 
part  of  the  country  (hire-ground  in  1537.  It  gives  title 
of  baron  to  the  family  of  Molelvvorth.  The  caltle,  which 
is  now  in  ruins,  was  built  by  the  Bellinghams.  Before 
the  union  it  fent  two  members  to  the  Irilh  parliament. 
Carlijle's  Topographical  DiElionary  of  Ireland. 

KILL  ALA',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  united  with  Achonry  ;,  fituated  on  a'fine  bay 
of  the  Atlantic,  to  which  it  gives  name.  This  bay  is  near 
fix  miles  from  call  to  weft,  and  five  from  north  to  Couth. 
Killala  is  not  a  town  of  confequence.  In  1798  the  French 
took  this  place,  and  held  it  thirty-two  days  :  twenty-three 
miles  north  of  Caftlebar,  and  twenty-fix  weft  of  Sligo. 
Lat.  54. 12.  N.  Ion.  9.  3.  W. 

KILLALI',  a  town  of  Abyffinia  :  100  miles  fouth  of 
Mine. 

KILLALO'E,  [anciently  written  Kill-da-Lua,  i.e.  “the 
church  of  Lua,”  from  Lua,  or  Molua,  who  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fixth  century  founded  an  abbey  near  this 
place.  St.  Molua  appears  to  have  derived  his  name  from 
Loania,  the  plp.ee  of  his  refidence,  as  was  cultomary  among 
the  ancient  Irilh.]  A  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  the  fee  of  a  biffiop,  founded  in  the  fifth  century; 
in  the  twelfth  century  it  was  united  with  the  bifhopric 
of  Rofcrean  ;  and  in  the  year  1752  the  bifhopric  of  Kill- 
fenora  was  annexed  to  it.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Shannon, 
by  which  it  is  feparated  from  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
with  a  bridge  of  communication  :  twenty  miles  eaft  of 
Ennis,  and  eleven  north-north-eaft  of  Liineric.  Lat.  52. 
48.  N.  Ion.  8.  22.  W. 

KILLA  NOTE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic : 
nine  miles  north-weft  of  Trichinopoly. 

KILLA'NY  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  illand 
of  Arranmore.  Lat.  53.5.  N.  Ion.  9.  36.  W. 

KIL'LARD  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  Englilh  Channel  :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Downpar 
trick.  Lat.  54.  22.  N.  Ion.  5.27.  V/. 

KILLAR'NEY,  a  polt-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry  and  province  of  Munfter,  ieated  near  a  fine 
lake  called  Lough  Lean,  or  Lake  of  Killarney.  It  is  dif- 
tant  143  miles  from  Dublin,  and  36  from  Cork  ;  and  has 
two  fairs.  Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  place  are  the 
ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Aghadoe,  an  ancient  bifnopric 
united  to  Ardfert ;  and  within  four  miles  the  ruins  of 
Aglilh  church. 

The  Lake  of  Killarney  is  fituated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  county,  on  the  confines  of  a  chain  of  lofty  moun¬ 
tains.  The  fpace  included  between  this  chain  and  the 
ocean,  on  the  weft,  containing  upwards  of  thirty  fquare 
miles,  is  entirely  occupied  by  other  mountains  of  dill 
greater  magnitude,  ainongft  which  are  thole  called  Magil- 
licuddy’s  reeks,  computed  to  be  the  moll  elevated  in  Ire¬ 
land.  In  general,  the  difpofition  of  thefe  mountains  is 
very  irregular ;  but,  as  they  approach  the  lea,  they  (orm 
(hort  ridges,  terminating  on  the  coaft  in  bold  and  rugged 
headlands.  This  mountainous  region  abounds  with  lakes. 
They  are  mollly  found  in  the  depths  of  the  valleys ;  but 
fome  are  fituated  on  the  Tides  of  the  mountains,  at  a  great 
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elevation,  in  cavities  refembling  the  craters  of  volcanos. 
The  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  Devil’s  Punch-bowl, 
near  the  fummit  of  Mangerton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Killar- 
ney,  is  at  leaff  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea;  and  after  heavy  rains  difcharges  a  large  ft  ream,  which 
rolls  down  the  mountain  in  a  fuccellion  of  cataracts,  dif- 
tinguifhable  by  their  white  foam  at  the  diftance  of  many 
miles.  Of  thefe  numerous  lakes,  the  largell  as  well  as 
the  loweft  is  that  of  Killarney.  It  may  be  confidered, 
indeed,  an  immenfe  refervoir  for  the  waters  of  the  fur¬ 
rounding  country,  fupplied  by  the  overflowings  of  other 
lakes,  by  rills  from  the  adjoining  mountains,  and  by  ri¬ 
vers  which  fall  into  it  after  having  been  augmented  dur¬ 
ing  their  long  courfe  by  countlefs  tributary  ftreams.  The 
only  outlet  to  this  extenfive  bafin  is  the  clear  and  rapid 
river  Laune,  which  conveys  the  furplus  water  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  through  the  bay  of  Dingle.  Nor  is  Kil- 
larrrey  lefs  pre-eminent  above  all  the  other  lakes  of  Kerry 
on  account  of  beauty  than  extent;  for,  vvhillt  the  fhores 
of  the  latter  bear  no  traces  of  cultivation,  and  are  rarely 
diftinguifhed  by  any  ftriking  features  from  the  dreary 
wades  which  furround  them,  its  enchanting  banks,  Angled 
out  as  it  were  by  Nature  for  the  difplay  of  fome  of  her 
choiced  productions,  prefent  the  charming  variety  of  a 
rich  and  adorned  landl'cape,  contraded  with  the  piCturefque 
wildnefs  of  mountain  and  forefl  fcenery. 

The  lake  confids  of  three  diltinfl  bodies  of  water.  Of 
thefe,  the  firfl,  which  is  called  the  upper  lake,  lies  embo- 
foined  arr.idfl  the  mountains  ;  the  others,  fituated  at  the 
exterior  bate  of  the  chain,  are  bounded  at  one  flde  alone 
by  mountains  ;  and  in  the  oppofite  direction  they  open 
to  a  cultivated  country,  whofe  furface  is  diveriified  by 
innumerable  hills.  The  two  lad  divifions  are  nearly 
upon  the  fame  level,  and  lie  contiguous  to  each  other, 
being  fepa rated  merely  by  a  narrow  peninfula,  and  fome 
fmall  iflands,  between  which  there  are  channels  paflable 
for  boats  ;  but  the  upper  lake  ftands  three  miles  diflant, 
at  the  head  of  a  navigable  river  which  flows  through  a 
romantic  valley  or  defile.  Near  the  termination  of  its 
courfe,  this  river  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
flows  peaceably  into  the  bay  of  Glena,  on  the  great  or 
lower  lake  ;  the  other,  forcing  its  mazy  way  through  a 
rocky  channel,  iffues  with  confiderable  impetuofity  into 
the  middle  lake,  under  the  woods  of  Dinis  Ifland. 

The  Northern  or  Lower  Lake  is  fix  miles  in  length  and 
from  three  to  four  in  breadth,  and  the  town  is  fituated 
on  its  northern  fliore.  The  country  on  this  and  the  eafl- 
ern  boundary  is  rather  of  a  tame  character ;  but  is  here 
and  there  diverfified  with  gentle  fwells,  many  of  which 
afl'ord  delightful  profpects  of  the  lake,  the  iflands,  and  the 
furrounding  fcenery.  The  fouthern  fliore  is  compofed  of 
immenfe  mountains,  rifing  abruptly  from  the  water,  and 
covered  with  woods  of  the  fineft  timber.  From  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  lake  the  view  of  this  range  is  aftonifliingly  fub- 
lime,  prefenting  to  the  eye  an  extent  of  foreft  fix  miles 
in  length,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  hanging  in  a  robe  of  rich  luxuriance  on  the  fides 
of  two  mountains,  whofe  bare  tops  rifing  above  the  whole 
form  a  perfect  contrail  to  the  verdure  of  the  lower  re¬ 
gion.  On  the  fide  of  one  of  thefe  mountains  is  O’Sulli¬ 
van's  cafcade,  which  falls  into  the  lake  with  a  roar  that 
ilrikes  the  timid  with  awe  on  approaching  it.  The  view 
of  this  fheet  of  water  is  uncommonly  fine,  appearing  as 
if  it  were  defcending  from  an  arch  of  wood,  which  over¬ 
hangs  it  about  feventy  feet  in  height  from  the  point  of 
view.  Coafting  along  this  fliore  affords  an  almolt  endlefs 
entertainment,  every  change  of  poiition  prefenting  a  new 
fcene  ;  and  rocks  hollowed  and  worn  into  a  variety  of 
forms  by  the  waves,  and  the  trees  and  flirnbs  burfting 
from  the  pores  of  the  faplefs  ftone,  forced  to  afl'ume  the 
moll  uncouth  fhapes  to  adapt  themfelves  to  their  fantaftic 
fituations.  The  iflands  are  not  fo  numerous  in  this  as  in 
•the  upper  lake  ;  but  there  is  one  of  uncommon  beauty, 
viz.  Innisfallen,  nearly  oppofite  to  O’Sullivan’s  cafcade  : 
it  contains  eighteen  Irilh  acres.  The  coall  is  formed  into  ’ 
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a  variety  of  bays  and  promontories,  (kirted  .and  crowned 
with  arbutus,  holly,  and  other  flirubs  and  trees  ;  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  are  diverfified  with  hills  and  dales,  and  gentle 
declivities,  on  which  every  tree  and  fiirub  appears  to  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  the  foil  is  rich  even  to  exuberance  ;  and  trees 
of  the  largell  fize  incline  acrofs  the  vales,  forming  natu¬ 
ral  arches,  with  ivy  entwining  in  the  branches,  and  hang¬ 
ing  in  felloons  of  foliage. 

The  Middle  or  Turk  Lake  is  about  two  Englilh  mile* 
in  length,  and  fomewhat  lefs  than  one  in  breadth  ;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Turk  Mountain,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  by  the  woods 
and  rocks  of  the  peninfula  of  Mucrufs.  The  mountain 
difplays  little  variety  either  in  its  water-line  or  on  its  fur- 
face.  It  is  marked  by  no  bold  precipices,  by  no  glens  ; 
and,  though  it  rifes  fteeply  from  the  lake,  is  in  moll  parts 
eafy  of  accel's  ;  but  the  deep  gloom  which  it  fpreads  over 
the  water  at  its  bafe  renders  the  fcene  extremely  folemn. 
A  large  tradl  of  this  mountain  has  been  lately  planted  by 
colonel  Herbert,  which,  when  more  advanced,  will  diver- 
fify  the  furface  and  adorn  the  landfcape.  The  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  lame  gentleman  along  the  eallern  (bore  ap¬ 
pear  to  much  advantage  from  the  water.  The  peninfula 
on  this  fide  prel'ents  nearly  the  fame  afpefb  as  on  that 
waflied  by  the  lower  lake.  Its  rocks  are  excavated  in  a 
fimilar  manner  by  the  attrition  of  the  waves  ;  but  they 
have  been  more  deeply  undermined,  and  larger  fragments 
of  them  have  been  detached,  and  precipitated  into  the 
lake.  Nearly  oppofite  to  the  mines,  an  immenfe  mafs  of 
rock  and  earth  has  fallen,  which  claims  attention  not  lefs 
on  account  of  its  pidlurefque  form  than  the  extraordinary 
mixture  it  exhibits  of  various  mineral  fubltances.  De¬ 
vil’s  Ifland  is  not  lefs  an  objeft  of  curiofity;  though  now 
confiderably  diflant  from  the  fhore,  it  appears  evidently 
to  have  once  formed  a  part  of  the  peninfula.  Such  ftrik-. 
ing  inftances  of  the  powerful  operation  of  the  waves  on 
this  fide  of  the  peninlula,  would  lead  to  afuppofition  that 
Turk  was  expofed  to  more  frequent  and  more  violent 
florins  than  the  lower  lake;  for  the  Hone  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  quality.  The  fadl,  however,  is  diredlly  oppofite  to 
this ;  for  the  fame  winds  which  difturb  the  former,  alfo 
aflfecl  the  latter ;  whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
lower  lake  is  much  agitated,  when  the  waters  of  Turk  re¬ 
main  Iheltered,  and  prefent  a  fmooth  unruffled  furface. 

The  Upper  Lake  in  pidlurefque  fcenery  furpafles  both 
the  others.  It  is  fituated  in  the  midll  of  a  llupendous 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  and  difplays  the  molt  wild 
and  romantic  fcenery.  Its  length  is  nearly  the  fame  as 
that  of  Turk,  its  breadth  fomewhat  inferior.  The  moun¬ 
tains  which  bound  it  on  each  fide  are  a  continuation  of 
thofe  of  the  defile,  and  are  charaflerized  by  fimilar  fea¬ 
tures  ;  but  they  are  much  loftier,  and  their  parts  are  all 
on  a  grander  fcale ;  the  glens  are  deeper;  the  woods  more 
exteniive,  and  of  older  growth  ;  the  rivers  larger  ;  and 
the  falls  more  lofty  and  precipitate.  The  mountains  fitu¬ 
ated  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lake  art  the  molt  ele¬ 
vated,  as  well  as  the  moft  varied  in  their  outline ;  amongfi: 
which  Magillycuddy’s  reeks  rife  pre-eminent  in  grandeur 
above  all  the  refl.  They  are  feen,  as  already  defcribed, 
from  the  lower  lake;  but  their  appearance  on  this  fide  is 
fo  very  different,  that  they  would  fcarcely  be  recognized 
for  the  fame.  Inilead  of  an  affemblage  of  conical  peaks, 
they  here  difplay  a  long  craggy  ridge,  which  feems  to  be 
reduced  like  a  wedge  to  a  very  narrow  breadth  at  the 
fummit;  and,  oil  afcending,  it  is  found  not  to  be  lefs  nar¬ 
row  than  it  appears  from  below.  Their  height  is  about 
three  thouland  feet,  and  they  are  feldom  unobfcured  by 
clouds;  a  circumftance  which  contributes  to  render  their 
afpefl,  at  times,  peculiarly  fublime. 

Mr.  Weld’s  Iliuftrations  may  be  read  with  pleafure, 
even  after  Dr.  Smith’s  Hiftory.  Not  merely  the  ftationary 
fcenery  of  the  lake,  but  its  accidental  varieties  and  pecu¬ 
liarities,  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Weld;  who  expatiates  on  the 
effects  of  an  humid  atmofphere  on  the  fcenery,  on  the  agi¬ 
tations  of  the  water  produced  by  hurricanes  and  torrents 
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of  air  from  the  furfounding  mountains,  on  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  phenomenon  home  times  vifible  at  fun-fet,  and  on 
Angular  echoes  by  which  the  traveller  is  aftonifhed.  The 
optica]  illufion  is  thus  reprefented  :  “  Occafionally  an  ef- 
feCl  is  produced  by  the  fetting'fun,  on  the  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  bounding  the  lake,  not  lefs  beautiful  than  rare,  and 
totally  differing  from  what  I  remember  to  have  feen  in 
other  mountainous  countries  ;  though  doubtlefs,  in  par¬ 
ticular  lituations,  the  fame  appearance  may  refult  from 
the  variations  of  the  atmofphere.  I  can  only  attempt  to 
give  an  idea  of  it  by  defcribing  it  as  difplaying  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  a  tranfparent  ftate,  and  fuffufed  with  a  lively 
purple  hue.  Varying  however  from  the  aerial  afpeCt  of 
diffcmt  mountains,  all  the  objects  upon  them,  rocks,  woods, 
'and  even  houfes,  are  diftinCtly  vifible ;  more  fo,  indeed, 
than  at  noon-day  ;  whilft  at  the  fame  time  their  forms  ap¬ 
pear  fo  un  fubftantial,  fo  ethereal,  that  one  might  almoft  fancy 
it  poflible  to  pafs  through  them  without  refinance.  I 
happened  to  be  alone  when  I  firft  witneffed  this  beautiful 
phenomenon  ;  and,  having  communicated  it  to  fome  friends 
■who  were  with  me  at  Killarney,  we  feveral  times  walked 
down  to  the  lake  when  the  hate  of  the  atmofphere  deemed 
ropitious  ;  but,  being  frequently  difappointed  in  our 
opes  of  beholding  it,  my  defcription  began  to  pal's  for 
the  mere  creation  of  fancy  ;  at  laft,  however,  the  moun¬ 
tains  put  on  this  magical  afpefl,  and  incredulity  initantly 
gave  place  to  admiration  and  delight.  This  appearance 
as  very  tranfient,  continuing  only  for  about  ten  minutes, 
whillt  the  fun  approaches  the  earth,  and  is  finking  below 
the  horizon.  The  mountains  on  which  it  is  oblervable 
are  Toinies,  and  thofe  which  lie  next  in  the  chain  to¬ 
wards  the  well.” 

Though  the  lingular  echoes  in  one  part  of  the  lake  of 
Killarney  have  often  been  mentioned,  their  effects  have 
never  perhaps  been  more  fully  difplayed  than  by  Mr. 
Weld :  “  It  is  fcarcely  in  the  power  of  language  to  con¬ 
vey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extraordinary  eft'eCt  of  the 
echoes  under  this  cliff,  whether  they  repeat  the  dulcet 
notes  of  mulic,  or  the  loud  difcordant  report  of  a  cannon. 
Enchantment  here  appears  to  have  refumed  her  reign, 
and  thofe  who  liften.  are  loft  in  amazement  and  delight. 
To  enjoy  the  echoes  to  the  utmoft  advantage,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  a  number  of  muficians  Ihould  be  placed  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  about  fifty  yards  below  the  bafe  of  the 
cliff ;  while  the  auditors,  excluded  from  their  view,  feat 
themfelves  on  the  oppofite  bank,  at  fome  dillance  above 
the  cliff,  behind  a  fmall  rocky  projection.  Were  a  ftranger 
conducted  hither  ignorant  of  this  arrangement,  and  un¬ 
prepared  by  any  previous  defcription  for  the  illufory  effeCt 
of  the  echo,  I  am  perfuaded  he  would  be  unable  to  form 
a  tolerable  conjecture,  as  to  the  fource  of  the  founds,  or 
the  ’lumber  of  the  inftruments.  The  primary  notes  are 
<]uite  loft  ;  whillt  thole  which  are  reverberated  meet  the 
ear  increafed  in  ftrength,  in  brilliancy,  and  in  fweetnefs. 
Sometimes  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  multitudes  of  mufi- 
eians,  playing  upon  inftruments  formed  for  more  than 
mortal  ufe,  were  concealed  in  the  caverns  of  the  rock, 
or  behind  the  trees  on  different  parts  of  the  cliff ;  at 
others,  when  a  light  breeze  favours  the  delufion,  it  feems 
as  if  they  were  Hovering  in  the  air.  But,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  occafional  fwell  and  predominance  of  certain  in- 
ftruments,  the  meafure  of  the  melody  is  not  impaired, 
nor  do  the  notes  come  confufedly  to  the  ear;  the  air 
which  is  played  Ihould,  however,  be  very  flow,  and  the 
Harmony  Ample,  affording  a  frequent  repetition  of  perfect 
chords.  When  the  mufic  has  fubfided,  whillt  every  au¬ 
ditor  ftill  remains  in  a  ftate  of  breathlels  admiration,  it  is 
nfual  to  difcharge  a  cannon  from  the  promontory  oppo¬ 
fite  to  the  cliff,  which  never  fails  to  ftartle,  and  to  Itun 
the  ear,  ill  prepared  as  it  nuift  be  for  the  fhock,  after 
dwelling  upon  the  fweet  melody  which  has  preceded  it. 
The  report  of  the  gun  produces  a  difcordant  crafli,  as  if 
the  whole  pile  of  rocks  were  rent  afnnder;  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  echoes  referable  a  tremendous  peat  of  thunder. 
Daring  a  favourable  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  upon  which 
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much  depends,  twelve  reverberations,  and  fometimes  more, 
may  be  diftinCtly  counted  ;  and,  what  appears  extraordi¬ 
nary,  after  the  lound  has  been  totally  lolt,  it  occafionally 
revives,  becomes  louder  and  louder  for  a  few  feconds, 
and  then  again  dies  away.  Smith's  Hifl.  of  Ktrry.  Weld's 
llhiflrations  of  the  Scenery  of  Killarney,  1807. 

KIL'LAS,  yi  The  name  applied  by  the  miners  to  the 
rocks  that  lie  on  the  granitic  ridge  of  Cornwall.  Dr. 
Berger,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Ge¬ 
ological  Society,  i8t  1,  fubftitutes  the  uncouth  German 
nameof  granwacke.  This  rock  (fays  Dr.  B.)  is  compofed 
of  filicious  particles,  united  by  an  argillaceous  cement 
with  a  little  magnefia  and  iron.  To  this,  as  a  general 
definition,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  obje6ts,  oblerving, 
that  the  particles  united  by  the  argillaceous  cement  con- 
fift  often  of  fellpar,  and  have  the  appearance  of  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  ditintegration  of  porphyry. 

ICillas  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  Ardijia,  or  Slate  ;  which  fee 
under  the  article  Mineralogy. 

KILL'COCK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kil¬ 
dare  :  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Trim,  and  fifteen  weft  of 
Dublin.  Lat.  53.21.  N.  Ion.  6.  40.  W. 

KILLCUL'LEN  BRIDGE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  on  the  Liffy.  A  mile  from  the  town 
is  the  village  of  Killcullen,  once  a  walled  town,  with  feven 
gates;  of  which  only  one  remains.  In  1319,  a  bridge 
being  built  acrofs  the  Liffy,  a  new  town  fprung  up,  and 
the  old  one  fell  to  decay.  In  the  church-yard  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  is  an  ancient  round  tower :  feven  miles  eaft  of  Kil¬ 
dare,  and  twenty-two  fouth-weft  of  Dublin. 

KILLE'AM,  a  parochial  village  in  Stirlingfliire,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  water  of  Enrick,  near  its  junction  with  Loch. 
Lomond.  Killeam  is  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  his¬ 
torian  and  poet  George  Buchanan,  whofe  Hiltory  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Latin  Paraphrafe  of  the  Pfalms  of  David,  are  fo 
univerfally  known.  Near  Killeam  a  handfome  pillar  was 
lately  ereCted  as  a  monument  to  his  memory.  An  exten- 
five  print-field  is  the  only  manufacturing  eftablilhment  in 
this  neighbourhood.  The  pure  foft  water  of  the  Enrick 
is  indeed  extremely  well  fitted  for  all  the  operations  of 
bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing;  but  the  want  of  coal  is 
an  almoft  infuperable  objection  in  point  of  economy  to 
luch  works  :  the  neareft  are  nearly  twelve  miles  diftant. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  Buchanan-houfe,  the  family  man- 
fion  of  the  duke  of  Montrofe. 

KILLEE'N,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
formerly  a  place  of  confiderable  note,  now  mean  and  de¬ 
cayed  :  feven  miles  fouth- fouth -eaft  of  Navan. 

KILLENAU'LE,  a  poft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Tipperary,  and  province  of  Munfter.  The  country 
around  it  is  very  fine,  in  the  neighbourhood  coal  is  found, 
of  the  fame  kind  as  that  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  :  72^ 
miles  fouth-weft  from  Dublin. 

KIL'LER,  f.  One  that  deprives  of  life. — What  forrow, 
what  amazement,  what  fhame,  was  in  Amphialus,  when 
he  faw  his  dear  fofter-fatlier  find  him  the  killer  of  his  only 
fon  ?  Sidney. 

Wilt  thou  for  the  old  lion  hunt,  or  fill 

His  hungry  whelps,  and  for  the  killer  kill  ?  Sandys. 

KIL'LERY  HAR'BOUR,  a  bay  ou  the  weft  coaft  of 
Ireland.  Lat.  53.  38.  N.  Ion.  9.  46.  W. 

KILLESHAN'DRA,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Cavan:  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cavan,  and  eighteen 
eaft  of  Leitrim. 

KILLEVAN',  a  town  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Mo¬ 
naghan,  and  province  of  Ullter. 

KILLFENOfRA,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  and  fee  of  a  biftiop,  founded  in  the  twelfth  centu¬ 
ry;  united  to  Killaloe  in  the  year  1752:  twelve  miles 
north-weft  of  Ennis,  and  fifteen  weft-north-weft  of  Gort, 

KILLICRAN'KY,  a  village  of  Perthfliire,  twelve  mile's 
north  of  Dunfield,  where  is  a  celebrated  road  cut  011  the 
fide  of  a  mountain,  called  Killicranky  Pafs ;  on  one  fide  is 
a  lofty  .mountain,  and  on  the  other  a  precipice  into  the  ri¬ 
ve* 
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ver  Garie,  which  ru  flies  through  in  a  deep,  darkfome,  and 
horrid,  channel,  beneath.  In  the  laft  century  this  was  a 
pafs  of- much  danger  and  difficulty;  -a  path  hanging  over 
a  tremendous  precipice  threatened  dedruftion  to  the  lead 
falfe  ftep  of  the  traveller  ;  at  prefent  a  fine  road,  formed  by 
foldiery  lent  by  the  government,  and  encouraged  by  addi¬ 
tional  pay,  gives  an  eafy  accefs  to  the  remote  Highlands; 
and  the  two  fides  are  joined  by  a  fine  arch.  This  pafs,  in  its 
open  and  unimproved  date,  was  always,  in  a  military  light, 
confidered  as  a  very  formidable  defile.  In  the  lad  rebel¬ 
lion,  a  body  of  Heffians,  having  been  detached  into  thefe 
parts  of  Scotland,  made  a  full  paufe  at  this  drait,  refu¬ 
sing  to  march  farther.  It  appeared  to  them  as  the  tie  plus 
ultra  of  habitable  country.  In  king  William’s  time,  it 
ivas  marked  with  the  dedru&ion  of  a  royal  army.  The 
only  fpirited  attempt,  in  his  reign,  in  favour  of  James’s 
caufe,  was  made  by  Clavers  lord  vii'count  Dundee.  This 
chief,  who  was  a  man  both  of  honour  and  enterprife,  col¬ 
lected  a  body  of  forces,  and  fet  up  the  dandard  of  the  ex¬ 
iled  prince.  With  great  zeal  he  importuned  all  the  difaf- 
fetted  clans  to  join  him  ;  but  amidd  the  wanned  profef- 
fions  he  found  only  lukewarm  affidance.  Mortified  by  re¬ 
peated  difappointments,  and  chagrined  at  having  the 
whole  burden  of  the  war  upon  himfelf,  he  was  (kulking 
about  Lochabar  with  a  few  darved  and  ill-armed  troops, 
Iiefitating  what  courfe  to  take,  when  he  received  advice, 
that  general  Mackay,  who  was  in  qued  of  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Englifh  army,  was  in  full  march  towards  the  pafs 
of  Killicranky.  In  the  midd  of  defpair,  a  beam  of  hope 
infpired  him.  He  harangued  his  men  ;  afi'ured  them  of 
fuccefs  ;  roufed  them  to  action  ;  and  fell  upon  Mackay, 
as  he  filed  out  of  the  ftraits,  with  fo  much  judgment  and 
well-directed  fury,  that  in  (even  minutes  the  Englidr  in¬ 
fantry  was  broken,  and  the  liorfe  in  as  many  more.  In 
the  moment  of  viCtqry,  Dundee  was  mortally  wounded  ; 
and  thus  the  victory  proved  of  no  avail ;  for  with  him 
expired  all  the  hopes  of  king  James  in  Scotland,  which 
made  a  full  fubrniffion  to  William  that  fame  year,  as  re¬ 
lated  under  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  397. 

KILLIGRAY',  a  fmall  ifland  of  Scotland,  between 
Lewis  and  North  Uid.  Eat.  57.  43. N.  Ion.  7.  3.  W. 

KILT.IGREW  (William),  elded  fon  of  fir  Robert  Kil- 
ligrew,  was  born  in  1605.  He  was  gentleman-ufher  of  the 
privy-chamber  to  king  Charles  I.  and,  on  the  redoration, 
when  Charles  II.  married  the  princefs  Catharine  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  he  was  created  vice-chamberlain  ;  in  which  dation  he 
continued  twenty-two  years,  and  died  in  1693.  He  was 
the  author  of  four  plays,  which,  though  now  thrown  afide, 
were  much  applauded  by  the  poets  of  that  time,  particu¬ 
larly  by  Waller. 

KIL'LIGREW  (Anne),  “a  Grace  for  beauty,  and  a 
Mufe  for  wit,”  as  Mr.  Wood  fays,  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Henry  Killigrew,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  and  was 
born  a  little  before  the  redoration.  She  gave  early  indi¬ 
cations  of  genius,  and  became  e.minent  in  the  arts  both  of 
poetry  and  painting:  She  drew'  the  duke  of  York  and  his 
duchefs  to  whom  ffie  was  maid  of  honour,  as  well  as  feve- 
rak  other  portraits  and  hidory-pieces  ;  and  crowned  all  her 
other  accomplifhments  with  unblemiffied  virtue  and  exem¬ 
plary  piety.  Dryden  feems  quite  laviffi  in  her  praife, 
though  Wood  allures  us  he  has  faid  no  more  of  her  than 
fhe  was  equal  if  not  fuperior  to.  This  amiable  young  wo¬ 
man  died  of  the  i'mall-pox  in  1685  ;  and  the  year  after  her 
poems  were  publiffied  in  a  thin  quarto  volume. 

KILLILEAGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Down  and  province  of  Ulder,  eighty  miles  from  Dublin  ; 
otherwife  written  Killyleagk.  It  is  the  principal  town  in 
the  barony  of  Duffrin ;  and  feated  on  an  arm  of  the  lake 
of  Strangford,  from  which  it  is  fupplied  with  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  fid).  The  family  of  the  Hamiltons,  created  fird 
Lords  Clanbois,  and  afterwards '  Earls  of  Clanbralfil,  had 
their  feat  and  refidencO  here  in  a  cadle  danding  at  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  great  dreet ;  at  the  lower  end  of  the  dreet 
is  a  little  fafe  bay,  where  ffiips  lie  flickered  from  all  winds. 
in  the  town  are  fome  good  houfes,  a  decent  market-houfe, 
3  horfe-barrack,  and  a  prelbyterian  meeting-houfe.  On 
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an  eminence  a  fmall  didance  from  the  town  isahandfome 
church  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  This  place  fud'ered 
much  in  the  calamitous  year  1641.  It  is  now  thriving,  and 
the  linen-manufacture  is  carried  on  in  it,  and  fine  thread' 
made,  for  which  it  has  a  great  demand.  It  formerly  re¬ 
turned  two  members  to  parliament.  The  celebrated  natu- 
ralift  and  eminent  phyfician  fir  Hans  Sloane  was  born  here, 
April  16,  1660;  and  his  father  Alexander  Sloane  was  at 
the  head  of  that  colony  of  Scots  which  king  James  I.  fet¬ 
tled  in  the  place.  This  town  was  incorporated  by  that 
king  at  the  indance  of  the  fird  earl  of  Clanbois  ;  but  lod 
its  privilege  at  the  union. 

KIL'LINESS  POINT,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  coad 
of  the  county  of  Wigton,  in  Luce  Bay  :  three  miles  north 
from  the  Mull  of  Galloway. 

KILLIN'CHY,  a  poft-town  of-  Ireland,  fituated  on 
Strangford  Lough,  in  the  county  of  Down  :  ninety-tw@ 
miles  north  by  ead  from  Dublin. 

KILL'ING,  f.  The  a<5L  of  taking  away  life. 

KILLIN'GI A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Kyllingia. 

KIL'LINGLY,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  Wind¬ 
ham  county,  Connecticut,  in  the  north-eadern  part  of  the 
date,  bordering  on  Rhode-ifland,  and  leparated  from  Pom- 
fret  by  Quinebaug  river.  It  lies  about  eighteen  miles  ead- 
ward  of  Windham.  The  original  lettlers  were  from  Maf- 
fachufetts.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  May  1708;  in 
1718  it  was  divided  into  two  pariffies;  one  of  which  is 
now  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Thompfon. 

KIL'LINGTON,  a  mountainous  townffiip  in  Rutland 
county,  Vermont,  having  Medway  on  the  wed,  Barnard 
north-ead,  and  Saltafh  on  the  fouth-ead;  and  contains  thir¬ 
ty-two  inhabitants.  Waterquechee  river  has  its  fource  ill 
a  po'nd  in  this  town. 

KILLINGTRIN'GAN  BAY,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  on 
the  wed  coad  of  the  county  of  Wigton.  Lat.  54.  58.  N. 
Ion  .5.  ia.  W. 

KILL'INGWORTH,  a  pod-town  of  the  American 
States,  in  Middlefex  county,  Connedlicut,  fituated  on 
Long-ifiand  Sound,  nine  miles  ead  of  Guildford,  and  twen- 
ty-leven  wed  of  New  London.  The  Indian  name  of  the 
townfhip  was  Hammonajfet  ;  and  a  dream  of  that  name  runs 
on  the  wed  fide  or  the  town,  and  divides  it  from  Guild¬ 
ford.  It  was  fettled  in  1663,  by  twelve  planters  from 
Hartford,  Guildford,  and  Windfor.  The  Englifli  name 
defigned  to  have  been  given  this  town  was  Kennelwortk, 
but  by  midake  it  was  recorded  Killingzuortk.  It  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1703. 

KILLIS'TINOES,  a  tribe  of  North-American  Indians 
who  inhabit  on  LakeSuperior ;  and  can  furnifh  250  warriors. 

KILLMACDUAGH,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  and  fee  of  a  biffiop,  united  with  Clon- 
fert.  Nothing  but  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  remain ; 
near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  inonadery,  and  of  feveral  cha¬ 
pels.  Thefe,  with  a  large  round  tower,  of  very  ancient 
and  rude  mafonry,  denote  the  former  confequence  of  this 
now-wretched  village:  twelve  miles  north  of  Ennis,  and 
three  fouth-wed  of  Gort. 

KILLMACTHOMAS,  a  fair  and  pod  town  of  the 
county  of  Waterford,  on  the  road  from  Cappoquin  and 
Dungawan  to  Waterford  :  eighty-three  miles  louth-fouth- 
wed  from  Dublin. 

KILLMAL'LOCK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
Limeric  ;  about  two  centuries  ago  one  of  the  bed-built 
inland  towns  in  the  kingdom ;  the  walls  of  many  large 
houfes,  of  done,  and  excellent  workmanfhip,  remain  to 
this  day;  while  the  ruins  of  the  churches  and  monaderies, 
walls  and  gates,  denote  its  former  fplendour,  though  now- 
reduced  to  the  fituation  of  a  miferable  village.  Before  the 
union  it  fent  two  members  to  the  Irifli  parliament :  four 
miles  north-ead  of  Cnarleville,  and  fixteen  louth  of  Lime¬ 
ric.  Lat.  52.  24.  N.  Ion.  8.  31,  W. 

KILLMI'CHAEL  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  ead  coad  of 
Ireland,  in  the  Irifli  Sea.  Lat.  52.44.  N.  Ion.  6.  9.  W. 

KILLOO'NY,  a  town  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Sli¬ 
go,  and  province  of  Connaught. 

klLLO  UGH,  otherwife  Port  St.  ARffE,  a  port-tow 
3  pf 
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of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Down  and  province 
of  Ulfter,  feventy-fix  miles  from  Dublin.  It  lies  north  of 
St.John’s  Point,  and  has  a  good  quay,  where  (hips  lie 
very  fafe.  The  town  is  agreeably  fituated  ;  the  fea  flow¬ 
ing  all  along  the  backs  of  the  houfes,  where  (hips  ride  in 
Tull  view  of  the  inhabitants.  Here  is  a  good  church,  and 
a  horfe-barrack.  They  have  good  fiihing  in  the  bay  ;  but 
the  principal  trade  of  the  place  confifts  in  the  exportation 
of  barley,  and  the  importation  of  fuch  commodities  as  are 
confirmed  in  the  adjacent  country.  A  manufacture  of  fait' 
is  alfo  carried  on  with  great  advantage.  The  fairs  held 
here  are  five.  At  a  final!  diftance  from  the  town  is  a  char¬ 
ter  working-fchool  for  the  reception  of  twenty  children, 
iet  on  foot  by  the  late  Mr.  Juftice  Ward.  There  is  a  re¬ 
markable  well  here,  called  St.  Scordin's  well,  and  highly 
■efteemed  for  the  extraordinary  lightnefs  of  its  water.  It 
.gullies  out  of  a  high  rocky  bank,  clofe  upon  the  ffiore,  and 
is  obferved  never  todiminilh  its  quantity  in  the  dried  fea- 
fon.  There  is  alfo  a  mineral  fpring  near  the  fchool,  the 
waters  of  which  the  inhabitants  affirm  to  be  both  purga¬ 
tive  and  emetic.  At  a  fmali  diftance  from  the  town  near 
..the  fea  is  a  rock  in  which  there  is  an  oblong  hole,  from 
whence  at  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  a  ftrange 
noife  is  heard,  fomewhat  refembling  the  found  of  a  huntf- 
man’s  horn.  In  an  open  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  town  towards  St.  John’s  Point  there  is  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  cave,  which  has  a  winding  paflage  two  feet  and  a  half 
broad,  with  three  doors  in  it  befides  the  entrance,  and  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  circular  chamber  three  yards  in  diameter,  Where 
.there  is  a  fine  limpid  well.  The  cave  is  about  twenty-fe- 
ven  yards  long. 

Killough  Harbour  is  tolerably  fafe  and  commodious  ;  a 
fmali  degree  of  caution,  however,  is  neceflary  in  failing 
into  it ;  for  a  rock  (lands  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance, 
covered  at  half-flood,  commonly  called  the  water-rock. 
Either  to  the  eaft  or  weft  of  this  rock  is  a  fecure  paflage, 
the  inlet  lying  fouth  by  eaft  and  north  by  weft.  On  the 
weft  fide  of  the  rock  open  to  Coney-ifland  is  a  ftrong  quay, 
and  a  bafon  for  (hips,  where  they  are  defended  from  all 
winds,  within  which  the  harbour  on  both  fides  affords 
good  anchorage  for  velfels  of  150  tons.  At  the  end  of 
the  quay  the  channel  is  400  yards  wide.  The  bay  of  Kil¬ 
lough  is  formed  by  Rin-fad  and  the  Long  Point  to  the  eaft, 
and  St.  John’s  Point  to  the  weft,  as  the  inner  harbour  is 
by  apeninfula  called  Conty-ijle  from  the  number  of  rabbits 
thereon,  and  not  Canc-ijle  as  fir  William  Petty  fuppofes. 
A  mod  impetuous  fea  runs  on  all  this  coafl  in  dorms  and 
fpring-tides. 

KIL'LOW,  f.  [This  feems  a  corruption  of  coal  and  low, 
a  flame,  as  foot  is  thereby  produced.]  An  earth  of  a  black- 
iffi  or  deep  blue  colour;  and  doubtlefs  had  its  name  from 
hollow,  by  which  name,  in  the  North,  the  fmut  or  grime 
on  the  backs  of  chimneys  is  called.  Woodward. 

KILL'RUSH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kil¬ 
dare.  In  1642,  the  Iri(h  rebels  were  defeated  here  by  the 
duke  of  Ormond  ;  and,  in  1643,  the  duke  burned  the  town  : 
twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Naas. 

KILLUCAN',  a  poft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Weltmeath,  and  province  of  Leinfter  :  twenty-eight  miles 
weft  by  north  from  Dublin. 

KIL'LY  HOLM,  one  of  the  fmaller  Orkney  iflands, 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  Eglilha. 

KILTY  NAU'LE.  See  Killenaule,  p.  718. 

KIL'LYBEGS,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Do¬ 
negal.  Before  the  union  it  fent  two  members  to  the  Irifti 
parliament.  It  is  fituated  on  a  creek,  on  the  north  fide 
of  Donegal  Bay.  This  creek  forms  a  bay  of  a  circular 
form,  the  entrance  narrow,  but  free  from  danger,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  (hips  of  burthen  :  and,  when  once  in, 
fhips  may  lie  any  where,  from  fix  to  ten  fathom  water,  in 
perfect  fafety  :  thirteen  miles  weft  of  Donegal.  Tat.  54. 
38.  N.  Ion.  8.  18.  W. 

KIL'MACK,  a  town  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wa¬ 
terford,  and  province  of  M  under. 
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KILMATN'HAM,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  about 
half  a  mile  from  Dublin.  It  has  a  feffions-houfe  and  hand- 
lome  gaol  ;  and  here  the  quarter-feffions  are  held  for  the 
county  of  Dublin,  and  knights  of  the  (hire  elected  for 
that  county.  This  place  was  fometimes  the  feat  of  go¬ 
vernment,  before  Dublin-caltle  was  converted  to  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  and,  though  now  much  decayed,  it  gives  title  of  ba¬ 
ron  to  the  family  of  Wenman.  An  ancient  priory  was 
-founded  here,  and  a  houfe  for  knights  hofpitalers  of  St. 
John  of  Jerulalem.  See  Dublin,  vol.  vi.  p.  100. 

KILMAR'NOCK,  a  town  of  Scotland,  and  burgh  of 
barony,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  and  one  of  the  mod  confi- 
derable  manufacturing  towns  in  the  county,  on  a  fmali  ri¬ 
ver  to  which  it  gives  name.  In  1801,  it  contained  8079  in¬ 
habitants,  of  whom  6757  were  employed  in  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Glafgow,  and 
twelve  north-north-eaftof  Ayr.  Lat.  55.40.  N.  100.4.27.  W. 

KILMAU'RS,  a  town  of  Scotland,  and  burgh  of  barony, 
in  Ayrfliire  ;  formerly  celebrated  for  its  cutlery,  and  efpe- 
cially  knives,  fo  that  a  Kilmaurs  whittle  was  famous  to  a  pro¬ 
verb  :  two  miles  north  of  Kilmarnock. 

KIL'MES,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Vi- 
atka  :  twenty-eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Malmifch. 

KIL'MES,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Vi- 
atka  thirty-two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Malmifch. 

KIL'MINGTON,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  near  Axbridge,  where  Athelltan  defeated  the 
Danes  :  in  memory  of  which,  Mr.  Hoare,  of  Stourhead, 
a  beautiful  feat  near  the  fpot,  has  ereCled  a  column  with 
a  fuitable  infcription  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Warminfter,  and 
107  weft  of  London. 

KILMO'RE,  a  village  and  bifliop’s  fee  in  the  county  of 
Cavan  and  province  of  Ulfter,  in  Ireland.  It  was  called 
in  former  ages  Clunes,  or  Clunis,  i.  e.  “  the  fequeftered 
place  and  is  fituated  near  Lough  Erne.  St.  Fedlimid 
founded  this  bifliopric  in  the  fixth  century;  it  was  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  an  obfcure  village  called  Triburna  ; 
where  it  continued  until  the  year  1454,  when  Andrew 
Macbrady  biffiop  of  Triburna  erected  a  church  on  the  fite 
of  that  founded  by  St.  Fedlimid,  to  whofe  memory  it  was 
dedicated,  and  denominated  Kilmore,  or  “  the  great  church.” 
At  prefent  there  is  neither  cathedral,  chapter,  nor  ca¬ 
nons,  belonging  to  this  fee  ;  the  (inall  pariffi -church  conti¬ 
guous  to  the  epifcopal  houfe  ferving  (or  the  purpofe  of  a 
cathedral.  It  is  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cavan. 

KILMO'RY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Arran  :  eight  miles  fouth-weft  Lamlaffi. 

KILMU'IR,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Rofs: 
five  miles  fouth  of  Tain. 

KILN, f.  [cyln.  Sax.]  A  (love;  a  fabric  formed  for 
admitting  heat,  in  order  to  dry  or  burn  things  contained 
in  it. — Phylicians  chufe  lime  which  is  newly  drawn  out 
of  the  kiln,  and  not  flacked.  Moxords  Meek.  Exer. 

Kiln,  in  (hip-building,  a  convenience  for  boiling  or 
(learning  planks  to  make  them  pliable. 

A  boiler-kiln  is  either  made  of  ffieet-copper,  bottom  and 
fides  rivetted  together,  or  the  bottom  of  ffieet-copper,  and 
the  (ides  of  lead  riveted  and  loldered  together.  This  is 
fixed  in  a  body  of  brick- work;  and  under  each  end,  or  in 
the  middle,  are  furnaces  to  caufe  the  water  to  boil  after 
the  planks  are  in.  The  upper  part,  to  preferve  the  fleam 
and  facilitate  the  boiling,  is  incloled  by  ffiutters,  opening 
by  hinges  and  fmali  tackles. 

A Jleam-kiln  is  a  trunk  compofed  of  deals  grooved  and 
tongued  together  edgeways,  and  is  from  three  to  four  feet 
fquare,  and  from  forty  to  fixty  feet  long,  with  a  door 
at  each  end.  It  is  confined  together  by  bolts  driven 
through  the  fides  at  certain  diftances,  which  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  bearers,  whereon  the  planks  reft  while  (learn¬ 
ing.  It  is  fupported,  about  four  feet  above  the  ground, 
upon  a  ltrong  framing  of  wood.  Underneath  it,  in  the 
middle,  is  fixed,  in  brick-work,  a  large  copper  or  iron 
boiler,  or,  which  is  better,  one  towards  each  end  ;  the 
fteain  from  the  boilers,  iffuing  into  the  trunk  wherein  it  is 

confined. 
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•confined,  enters  into  the  pores  of  the  plank,  and  renders 
it  very  pliable. 

To  KILN'DRY,  v.  a.  To  dry  by  means  of  a  kiln. — The 
belt  way  is  to  kilndry  them.  Mortimer. 

KILN'DRYING,/!  The  aid  or  procefsofdryingina  kiln. 

KILON'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ben- 
guela  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Benguela. 

KILON'GO,  a  province  of  Loango.  The  foil  is  fertile, 
and  it  was  formerly  an  independent  kingdom.  The  go¬ 
vernor  is  abfolute,  and  at  his  death  the  people  eleCl  ano¬ 
ther  without  confulring  the  king  of  Loango.  The  chief 
trade  is  in  elephants’  teeth.  Kilongo,  the  capital,  is  fu st¬ 
ated  on  the  coalt,  thirty  miles  north-weft  of  Loango.  Lat. 
4.  25.  S. 

KIL'PATRICK,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
D  umbarcon,  fo  named  from  St.  Patrick,  who  according  to 
tradition  was  a  native  of  the  place  :  his  father  is  faid  to 
Lave  been  a  noble  Roman,  who  fled  to  this  country  from 
perfection.  Here  is  a  confiderable  woollen  manufacture, 
a  fmithery,  and  a  bleach-field  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of 
Glafgow,  and  three  fouth-eali  of  Dumbarton. 

KILRE'A,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Derry  : 
twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Londonderry,  and  eleven  fouth 
of  Coleraine. 

KILREN'NY,  a  town  and  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Forth  ; -mured 
with  the  Anftruthers,  Pittenvveen,  and  Craill,  to  fend 
one  member  to  parliament:  three  miles  weft  of  Craill. 

KIL'SEE,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Hainburg. 

KIL'SYTH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Stir¬ 
ling.  In  this  parifli  are  mines  of  iron-ftone  which  yield 
to  the  Carron  Company  5000  tons  annually.  Near  Kil- 
fyth,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  marquis  of  Mon- 
trofe  and  the  Covenanters,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeat¬ 
ed  with  great  (laughter.  In  1801,  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  was  1762,  of  whom  1264- were  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Stirling,  and 
thirteen  eaft  of  Glafgow.  Lat.  56.  N.  Ion.  4.  10.  V/ 

KILT,  for  hilled. — But  what  art  thou,  that  tells  of  ne¬ 
phews  kill  ?  Spenfer. — It  is  a  common  word,  among  the  low 
Irift),  for  bruifed,  wounded,  or  hurt. 

KILTZES'TI,  a  town  of  Walachia,  on  the  Tifmana: 
twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Tergofyl. 

KIL’VIN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  into  the 
Clyde  four  miles  north-weft  of  Glafgow. 

KILWA'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooitan,  in  the  circar  of 
Rantampbur  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth  of  Suifopour. 

KILWIN'NING,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Ayr,  with  2700  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
the  ruins  of  a  monaftery  ;  and  Eglintoun  caftle,  the  feat 
of  the  Eglintoun  family  for  400  years  :  three  miles  north- 
north-weit  of  Irvine. 

KIL'WORTH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the 
county  of  Cork  and  province  of  Munfter,  108  miles  from 
Dublin.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  with  a  good  church,  at 
the  foot  of  a  large  ridge  of  mountains  called  Kilworth 
mountains,  through  which  a  good  turnpike  road  is  carried 
from  Dublin  to  Cork;  below  the  town  runs  the  river  Fun- 
cheon,  which  is  well  ftored  with  falmon  and  trout,  and 
difcharges  itfelf  a  mile  fouth  of  this  into  the  Blackwater. 
Near  Kilworth  is  a  good  glebe  and  vicarage  houfe.  At 
this  place  is  Moor-park,  the  fuperb  feat  of  lord  Mountca- 
Ihel  ;  and  adjoining  to  his  lordship’s  improvements  (lands 
the  caftle  of  Clough-leagh,  boldly  fituated  on  the  river 
Funcheon,  which  has  ftood  feveral  fieges. 

KI'LY  HAR'BOUR,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
island  of  Celebes.  Lat.  1.33.  S.  Ion.  1 1 9.  20.  E. 

KIM-TCHA',  a  town  of  Thibet ;  fifteen  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Tchafircong. 

KIM-TCHA',  a  town  of  Thibet :  thirty-fix  miles 
north-well  of  Tchafircong. 

KIM-TCHEOU7,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  Lat.  44. 

N.  Ion.  126.  26.  E. 

KIMALI'SHA,  an  ifland  of  Ruflian  Lapland,  lying 
between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Slniya  and  Soroka,  off 
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the  coaft  of  the  White  Sea  ;  where  the  granite  veins  of  mi¬ 
caceous  earth  are  richly  mixed  with  a  beautiful  brown,  fre¬ 
quently  glandulous,  with  granites  and  green  tranlparent 
ihorl. 

KIM'EO,  adj.  [a  fchembo,  Ital.]  Crooked  ;  bent ; 
arched. 

The  kinbo  handles  feem  with  bears-foot  carv’d, 

And  never  yet  to  table  have  been  ferv’d.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

KIM'BO,  adv.  In  a  crofs  paflion,  with  an  arm  on  each 
hip. — He  obferved  them  edging  towards  one  another  to 
whifper ;  fo  that  John  was  forced  to  fit  with  his  arms 
a-kimbo,  to  keep  them  afunder.  Arbuthnot. 

KIMBOL'TON,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  with  a  weekly  market  on  Friday.  Here  is 
a  caftle,  the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Manchefter,  where  Ca¬ 
tharine,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  died  in  1535.  In  1801, 
the  population  was  1266:  eight  miles  weftTouth-weft  of 
Huntingdon,  and  fixty-three  north  of  London.  Lat.  54. 
14.  N.  Ion.  o.  23.  W. 

KIMBOROW'KA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Minflc:  fix  miles  eaft  of  Mozyr. 

KIM'CHI  (David),  a  very  learned  rabbi,  who  acquired 
high  reputation  as  a  fcripture  commentator  and  gramma¬ 
rian,  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  flourifhed  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  twelfth  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  His  father,  rabbi  Jofeph  ICimchi,  w'as  a 
violent  enemy  to  tire  Chriftians,  and  wrote  fome  bitter 
treatifes  againft  them,  but  which  were  never  printed.  The 
fubjecft  of  the  prefent  article  did  not  inherit  his  father’s 
hatred  to  the  heretics,  as  the  latter  called  the  Chriftians; 
at  leaft  he  fpeaks  of  them  with  greater  moderation. 
His  learning  and  abilities  eminently  qualified  him  for  un¬ 
dertaking  thofe  philological  and  exegetical  labours  which 
will  ever  refleCl  the  greateft  luftre  on  his  name  ;  and  his 
works  are  juftly  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation  by  the  Jews. 
Alluding  to  his  name,  which  fignifies  a  miller  or  full  of 
meal,  the  Jews  are  accuftomed  to  fay,  “  There  is  no  meal 
without  a  miller;”  that  is.  There  is  no  true  fcience  with¬ 
out  Kimchi.  The  Chriftian  world,  likewife,  has  enter¬ 
tained  the  greateft  value  for  all  the  productions  of  his  pen, 
and  made  more  ufe  of  them  than  thofe  of  any  other  Jew- 
ifh  commentator  or  grammarian.  Moll  of  his  commenta¬ 
ries  have  been  incorporated  in  the  great  bibles  of  Venice 
and  Bafil ;  and  Pfeiffer,  in  the  Critica Sacra,  remarks,  that 
his  grammar  is  like  the  Trojan  horfe,  from  which  crowds 
of  Chriftian  grammarians  have  iftued  forth,  with  Reuch- 
linat  their  head,  of  whom  thofe  have  been  the  mod  learn¬ 
ed  who  have  been  moft  perfectly  acquainted  with  Kimchi. 
When,  about  the  year  1232,  the  difputes  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  the  Spanilh  fynagogues  concerning 
the  writings  of.  Maimonides,  and  proceeded  to  fuch  a 
length  that  the  parties  mutually  excommunicated  each 
other,  Kimchi,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanilh  rabbis,  zea- 
loufly  defended  the  reputation  of  that  celebrated  man; 
and,  though  his  efforts  were  not  fuccefsful  in  entirely  ex- 
tinguilliing  the  differences  between  them,  they  fo  far  con¬ 
tributed  to  terminate  the  fchifm  as  to  produce  a  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  fentences  cf  excommunication  oh  both  fides, 
and  to  obtain  the  confent  of  the  rabbis  of  France,  that 
the  epitaph  on  Maimonides’s  tomb,  which  declared  him 
excommunicated,  (hould  be  erafed.  How  long  rabbi  Kim¬ 
chi  furvived  after  his  able  management  in  this  famous 
controverfy,  has  not  been  afcertained.  His  commentaries 
extend  to  the  greater  number  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  from  the  bibles  of  Venice  and  Bafil  have 
been  tranfplanted  into  the  labours  of  catholic  and  protef- 
tant  commentators,  and  have  unqueftionably  afforded 
much  valuable  affiftance  in  illultrating  the  true  fenfe  and 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Detached  parts  of  them 
have  been  repeatedly  publiflied,  at  various  places,  either 
in  the  original  Hebrew  alone,  or  accompanied  with  Latin 
verfions.  Rabbi  Kimchi’s  philological  works  confill  of 
a  Hebrew  grammar,  called  Sepher  Miclol,  or  the  Book  of 
Perfection  ;  and  of  a  Hebrew  dictionary,  entitled  Sepher 
Schorafchim ,  or  the  Book  of  Roots.  They  were  publilhed 
8  X  together 
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together  at  Conftantinople,  in  1513  and  1530,  folio;  and 
by  Dan.  Bomberg  at  Venice,  in  1529  and  154.5,  folio, 
with  the  notes  of  rabbi  Elias-  Levita  to  the  edition  laft 
mentioned.  Euxtorf  made  thefe  works  the  foundation 
of  his  rhefaurus  Linguae  Hebrsese,  and  his  Lexicon  Lin* 
guae  Hebrasas.  Several  of  Kimchi’s  Letters,  written  dur¬ 
ing  tne  controverfy  between  the  French  and  Spanish  fyna- 
gogues,  may  be  found  in  a  volume  of  the  “Letters  of 
Maimonides,”  publifhed  at  Venice,  1545,  8vo.  and  fome 
of  them  in  the  appendix  to  Buxtorf’s  lnftit.  Epiftol.  Haeb. 
— Rabbi  Kimchi  had  a  brother  called  MoSes  Kimchi, 
the  author  of  a  fiiort  Hebrew  grammar,  entitled  Mahalac 
Scevile  Haddaath,  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  12'rrio. 
with  notes  by  different  rabbis  ;  and  reprinted  in  Holland, 
with  notes  in  Latin  by  rabbi  Elias  Levita. 

KIM'EDY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Ci- 
cacole  :  thirty  miles  north-weft  of  Cicacole,  and  fev'enty 
fouth-weft  of  .Ganjam. 

KI'MEN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Ki- 
ang-nan  :  forty  miles  weft  of  Hoei-tcheou. 

'  KIM'GSWISEN,  a  town  of  Auitria  :  ten  miles  north 
of  Grein. 

KFMI.  See  Kemi. 

KIMPTO,  a  town  .of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo:  twenty-three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Abo. 

KIM'KIN,  a  town  of  Walachia:  fifty-five  miles  north 
of  Buchareft,  and  ninety  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Hermanftadt. 

KIMLAS'SA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  countiy 
of  Malvva  :  thirty-five  miles  fouth  of  Chanderee  :  and  172 
eaft-nortb-eaft  of  Ougein.  Lat.  24.  1 5.  N.  Ion.  78.  42.  E. 

KIMMOO',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Jajaaga.  Lat.  14.  23. 
N.  Ion.  10.  20.  W. 

KIMMOU'X,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oriffa:  five 
miles  north  of  Sonepour. 

KIM'NIK,  a  town  of  Walachia,  on  the  river  Alaut : 
forty-four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Tergovifta,  and  feventy- 
fix  north-eaft  of  Orfowa. 

KIM'OLI.  See  Argentiera,  vol.  ii. 

KFMOS,  a  lake  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Olo- 
netz  :  eight  miles  north- weft  from  LakeNuk,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  a  finall  river.  Lat.  64.  45.  N.  Ion. 
30.^14.  E. 

KI'MOS,  a  nation  of  pigmies,  faid  to  inhabit  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  interior  part  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  of 
whom  tradition  had  long  encouraged  the  belief :  but  Fia- 
court,  in  the  laft  century,  treated  the  ftories  then  in  cir¬ 
culation  with  great  contempt.  The  abbe  Rochon,  how¬ 
ever,  in  his  late  Voyage  a  Madagafcar ,  has  revived  them  ; 
and  has  not  only  given  them  the  fanffiori  of  his  own  be¬ 
lief,  but  that  of  M.  Commerfon,  and  of  M.  de  Modave, 
the  late  governor  of  Fort  Dauphin.  As  their  opinions 
are  of  weight,  and  as  the  fubjeft  is  curious,  we  fliall  pre- 
fient  our  readers  with  an  epitome  of  the  memoirs  which 
thefe  gentlemen  drew  up  concerning  the  Kimos,  and  which 
M.  Rochon  inferted  entire  in  the  body  of  his  work. 

“  Lovers  of  the  marvellous,  (fays  M.  Commerfon,)  who 
would  be  forry  to  have  the  pretended  fize  of  the  Patago¬ 
nian  giants  reduced  to  fix  feet,  will  perhaps  be  made  fome 
amends  by  a  race  of  pigmies,  who  are  wonderful  in  the 
contrary  extreme.  I  mean  thole  half-men  who  inhabit 
the  interior  part  of  the  great  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  and 
form  a  diftinct  nation,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  Kimos.  Thefe  little  men  are  of  a  paler  colour  than 
the  reft  of  the  natives,  who  are  in  general  black.  Their 
arms  are  fo  long,  that,  when  ftretclied  out,  they  reach  to 
the  knees,  without  Hooping.  The  women  have  fcarcely 
breafts  fufficient  to  mark  their  fex,  except  at  the  time  of 
lying-in  ;  and  even  then  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  cows’  milk,  to  feed  their  children.  The  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties  of  this  diminutive  race  are  equal  to  thofe  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  who  are  by  no  means  de¬ 
ficient  in  underflanding,  though  extremely  indolent.  In¬ 
deed  the  Kimos  are  faid  to  be  much  more  aftive  and  war¬ 
like  ;  fo  that,  their  courage  being  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of 
their  fize,  they  have  never  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  op- 
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prelTed  and  fubdued  by  their  neighbours,  who  have  often 
attempted  it.  It  is  aftonifhing,  that  all  we  know  of  this 
nation  is  from  the  neighbouring  people;  and  that  neither* 
the  governors  of  the  Ifle  of  France,  of  Bourbon,  nor  the 
commanders  of  our  forts  on  the  coaftof  Madagafcar,  have 
ever  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  this  country.  It  has 
indeed  been  lately  attempted,  but  without  fuccefs.  i 
fliall  however  atteft,  as  an  eye-witnefs,  that  in  a  voyage 
which  I  made  in  1770  to  Fort  Dauphin,  M.  de  Modave, 
the,  laft  governor,  gratified  my  curiofity,  by  Ihowing  me 
among  his  Haves  a  female  of  the  Kimos  tribe,  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  three  feet  feven  inches  high.  She  was 
of  a  much  paler  colour  than  any  other  natives  of  Mada- 
gafear  that  I  had  feen,was  well  made,  and  did  not  appear 
mif-lhapen,  nor  Hinted  in  her  growth,  as  accidental  dwarfs 
ufually  are.  Her  arms  were  indeed  too  long  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  her  height,  and  her  hair  was  Ihort  and  woolly  ;  but 
her  countenance  was  good,  and  rather  refembled  that  of 
an  European  than  an  African.  She  had  a  natural  habi¬ 
tual  fmile  on  her  face,  was  good-humoured,  and  feemed, 
by  her  behaviour,  to  pofiefs  a  good  underflanding.  No 
appearance  of  breafts  was  obfervable,  except  nipples  ;  but 
this  Angle  inftance  is  not  fufficient  to  eftablilh  an  excep¬ 
tion  fo  contrary  to  the  general  law  of  nature.  On  the 
whole,  I  conclude,  in  firmly  believing  the  exiftence  of 
this  diminutive  race  of  human  beings,  who  have  a  cha¬ 
racter  and  manners  peculiar  to  thcmfeitfes.  The  Lap¬ 
landers  feeni  to  be  the  medium  between  men  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fize  and  thefe  dwarfs.  Both  inhabit  the  coldeft 
countries  and  the  higheft  mountains  on  the  earth.  Thofe 
of  Madagafcar,  on  which  the  Kimos  refide,  are  fixteen  or 
feventeen  hundred  toifes  (or  fathoms)  above  the  level  of 
the  fea.  The  plants  and  vegetables  which  grow  on  thefe 
heights  are  naturally  dwarfs.” 

M.  de  Modave  fays,  “When  I  arrived  at  Fort  Dauphin 
in  1768,  I  had  a  memoir  put  into  my  hands,  which  was 
ill  drawn  up,  giving  an  account  of  a  pigmy  race  of  peo¬ 
ple,  called  Kimos,  who  inhabit  the  middle  region  of  Ma¬ 
dagafcar,  in  lat.  22.  I  tried  to  verify  the  fa£t,  by  prepar¬ 
ing  for  an  expedition  into  the  country  which  is  laid  to  be 
thus  inhabited:  but,  by  the  infidelity  and  cowardice  of 
the  guides,  tny  fcheme  failed.  Yet  I  had  fuch  indifpu- 
table  information  of  this  extraordinary  fait,  that  I  have 
not  the  leaft  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  nation.  The 
common  fize  of  the  men  is  three  feet  five  inches.  They 
wear  long  round  beards.  The  women  are  fome  inches 
Ihorter  than  the  men,  who  are  thick  and  ftout.  Their  co¬ 
lour  is  lefs  black  and  fwarthy  than  that  of  the  natives; 
their  hair  is  Ihort  and  cottony.  They  forge  iron  and  fteel, 
of  which  they  make  their  lances  and  darts  ;  the  only 
weapons  that  they  ufe.  The  fituation  of  their  country  is 
about  fixty  leagues  to  the  north-weft  of  Fort  Dauphin. 

I  procured  a  female  of  this  nation,  but  {he  was  faid  to  be 
much  taller  than  ufual  among  the  Kimos  ;  for  (he  was 
three  feet  feven  inches  in  height.  She  was  very  thin,  ami 
had  no  more  appearance  of  breafts  than  the  leaneft  man.” 

To  thefe  relations,  the  abbe  Rochon  fays,  he  might  add 
that  of  an  officer  who  had  procured  a  Kimos  man,  and 
would  have  brought  him  to  Europe  ;  but  M.  de  Serville, 
who  commanded  the  veflel  in  which  he  was  to  embark, 
refilled  to  grant  his  permiffion. 

KIMOZERSKA'IA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Olonetz,  on  the  Lake  Kimos :  eighty-eight  miles 
north  of  Kemi. 

KIMPI'NA,  a  town  of  Walachia  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth 
of  Cronliadt,  and  forty-four  north  of  Buchareft.? 

KIM'PLING,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  four  miles  weft  of 
Griefkirchen. 

KIM'POLLTNG,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mol¬ 
davia:  116  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Jafiy,  and  115  north- 
north-eaft  of  Hermanftadt.  Lat.  47.  42.  N.  Ion.  25.  8.  E. 

KIM'POLUNG,  a  town  of  Moldavia  :  125  miles  weft 
of  Jafiy.  Lat.  48.27.  N.  Ion.  25.  14.  E. 

KIMPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  twenty-feven  miles 
eaft-nortb-eaft  of  Purneah. 
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KIM'Sl'A,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland  :  feven 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Nordkioping. 

KIN,  f.  [cynne,  Sax.]  Relation  either  of  confangui- 
nity  or  affinity. — You  muft  life  them  with  fit  refpedts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bonds  of  nature  ;  but  you  are  of  kin,  and 
lira  friend  to  their  perfons,  not  to  their  errors.  Bacon's  Ad¬ 
vice  to  Villiers. 

Th’  unhappy  Palamon, 

Whom  Thefeus  holds  in  bonds,  and  will  not  free 
Without  a  crime,  except  his  kin  to  me.  Dryclen. 

Relatives  ;  thofe  who  are  of  the  fame  race  : 

Tumultuous  wars 

Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind,  confound.  Skakefp. 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  befide. 

Were  overborne  by  fury  of  the  tide.  Dryden, 

A  relation  ;  one  related  : 

Then  is  the  foul  from  God;  fo  pagans  fay, 

Which  faw  by  nature’s  light  but  heavenly  kind. 

Naming  her  kin  to  God,  and  God’s  bright  ray, 

A  citizen  of  heav’n,  to  earth  confin’d.  Davies. 

The  fame  generical  clafs,  though  perhaps  not  the  fame 
fpecies  ;  thing  related. — The  odour  of  the  fixed  nitre  is 
very  languid  ;  but  that  which  it  difeovers,  being  diffolved  ’ 
in  a  little  hot  water,  is  altogether  differing  from  the  Itink 
of  the  other,  being  of  kin  to  that  of  other  alkalizate  falts. 
Boyle. 

The  ear-deaf’ning  voice  of  the  oracle. 

Kin  to  Jove’s  thunder,  fo  furpriz’d  my  fenfe, 

That  I  was  nothing.  Skakefp.  (Vinter's  Tale. 

A  diminutive  termination  from  kind,  a  child,  Dutch  ;  as, 
manikin,  minikin,  thomkin,zcilkin. 

KIN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Chen-fi  : 
527  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  35.  23.  N.  Ion.  106. 
53- E- 

KIN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chen-fi  : 
fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lan. 

KIN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segeftan, 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  near  the  Lake 
Zare.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  foil  of  the  environs  fer¬ 
tile,  especially  in  fruit .-  330  miles  ealt  of  Ifpahan,  and  127 
weft  of  Candahar. 

KIN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Nedsjed  : 
153  miles  north-eaft  of  Hajar. 

KIN'-BOTE,yi  in  the  old_Saxon  law,  compenfation  for 
the  murder  of  a  kinfman. 

KIN-CHAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Kou-quang  :  thirty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Te-ngan. 

KIN-HO'A,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  Tche- 
kiang.  This  city  is  placed  in  the  heart  of  a  province,  and 
on  the  banks  of  a  fine  river,  into  which  feveral  fmall  ones 
difeharge  themfelves.  It  was  formerly  of  great  extent, 
and  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  buildings  ;  but  the  peo¬ 
ple,  w'ho  are  of  a  warlike  difpofition,  having  long  refilled 
all  the  power  of  the  Tartars  who  invaded  China,  were  at 
length  fubdued,  and  one  part  of  the  city  burnt.  It  is 
now  rebuilt,  as  well  as  a  large  bridge,  which  is  on  the 
weft  fide.  Kin-hoa  hath  eight  towns  of  the  third  order 
in  its  diftrift ;  they  are  partly  fituated  in  a  level  country, 
and  partly  among  mountains.  Rice  grows  here  in  great 
plenty,  and  the  wine  made  of  it  is  much  efteemed.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  large  dried  plums 
and  hams,  which  are  much  efteemed,  and  lent  into  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.  There  are  almoft  every  where 
leen  little  Ill  rubs  with  a  white  flower,  not  unlike  jefia- 
ir.ine,  which  produce  tallow,  that  makes  very  white  can¬ 
dles,  which  will  not  ftick  to  the  hands,  nor  yield  any  bad 
fmell  when  extinguifhed  :  682  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Peking.  Lat.  29.  16.  N.  Ion.  1 19.  16.  E. 

KIN-KI',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third-rank,  in  Kiahg-fi  : 
twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Kien-tchang. 

,  KIN-LI',  a  town  of  Corea  :  fifteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft 
®f  Cou-fou. 
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fCIN-LIN7,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Hou- 
quang  :  forty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ngan-lo. 

KIN-MEN',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Hou-quang  :  595  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Pe-king.  Lat. 
31.  5.  N.  Ion.  x  1 1.  39.  E. 

KIN-MEN-LO',  an  ifland  in  the  Chinefe  Sea,  near  the 
coaft  of  China,  about  twenty-four  miles  in  circumference, 
of  a  triangular  form.  Lat.  24.  30.  N.  Ion.  11-8.20.  E. 

KIN-NHING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Tche-kiang:  thirty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Tchu- 
tcheou. 

KIN-TAM',  an  ifland  in  the  Chinefe  Sea,  near  the  coaft 
of  China,  about  twenty-four  miles  in  circumference.  Lat. 
30.  8.  N.  Ion.  121.  24.  E. 

KIN-TAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Ki-. 
ang-nan  :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nan-king. 

KIN-TCHENG',  a  town  of  Corea  :  eighty  miles  eaft 
of  King-ki-tao. 

KIN-TCHIN',  a  city  and  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Lieou- 
kieou.  See  Lieou-kieou. 

KIN-YANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chen-fi.  This  city  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a  barrier  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  and 
is  very  ftrongly  fortified  in  the  Chinefe  manner ;  the  coun¬ 
try  about  is  very  fruitful ;  there  is  a  kind  of  herb  called 
kin-fee,  that  is  to  fay,  “  golden  filk,”  which  is  laid  to  pof- 
fefs  fome  medicinal  virtue;  as  likewife  a  kind  of  bean, 
which,  as  they  fav,  is  an  admirable  fpecific  againft  any 
fort  of  poifon.  This  city  has  in  its  di  It  rift  but  one  town 
of  the  fecond  order,  and  four  of  the  third  :  450  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  36.6.  N.  Ion.  107.  19.  E. 

KIN-YANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chang-tong :  twenty-five  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Tci-ngin. 

KIN-YANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  m 
Chen-fi  .-  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Yao. 

KIN- YE,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chan- 
tong  :  thirty-five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Tfao. 

KI'NAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place.  JoJh.  xv. 

KINAS'KA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk  :  twenty-eight  miles  weft  of  Nertchinfk. 

KINAS'SO,  a  town  Africa,  in  Congo:  thirty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Pango. 

KINATJU'RA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ni- 
phon  :  ninety-four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Meaco. 

KIN'BARGH,  [Saxon.]  The  name  of  a  woman. 

KIN'BURN,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Ekaterinollav,  on  a  bay  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dnieper.  It  has  frequently  been  attacked  by  fea  and 
land  by  the  Turks,  but  without  fuccefs.  In  Auguft  1787, 
the  Turks  made  an  attempt  to  take  this  place,  but  were 
repulfed  with  great  lofs :  out  of  6000  men  not  more  than 
700  efcaped  :  of  the  Ruffians,  200  were  killed,  and  300 
wounded.  In  1789,  Ha  flan.  Ali,  admiral  of  the  Turkifli 
fleet,  u\as  defeated  in  the  bay,  with  confiderable  lofs  :  fix- 
teen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Otchakov,  and  164  fouth-weft  of 
Ekaterinoflav.  Lat.  46.35.  N.  Ion.  31.  36.  E. 

KINCAR'DINE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  in  a  diftrift  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  county 
by  the  county  of  Clackmannan.  It  contains  312  houles, 
and  2212  inhabitants  ;  and  has  two  markets  weekly,  on 
Wednefday  and  Saturday.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Forth, 
and  is  a  creek  to  the  port  and  cuftom-houfe  of  Alloa. 
Veftels  of  300  and  400  tons  are  built  here;  and  there  are 
75  veftels,  Hoops,  and  brigs,  belonging  to  the  harbour, 
which  regifter  4043  tons;  and  there  is  a  good  roadftead, 
where  100  veftels  may  ride  with  fiifety  :  nine  miles  weft  of 
Dumfermline,  and  twenty  fouth  of  Perth.  Lat.  56.  5.  N. 
Ion.  3.  43. W. 

The  Mofs  or  Bog  of  Kincardine  is  a  remarkable  traft  of 
ground  in  this  pari  ill,  which  deferves  particular  notice, 
not  merely  as  topographical  curiofity,  or  as  a  fubjeft  of 
natural  hiftory  ;  but  for  the  information,  equally  uncom¬ 
mon  and  important,  which  it  affords  refpefting  agricultu¬ 
ral  improvement,  and  the  promotion  of  induftry  and  po¬ 
pulation. 
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pulation.  This  mofs,  which  originally  covered  about  two 
thoufand  acres,  fifteen  hundred  of  which  belong  to  the 
eftate  of  Blair  Drummond,  is  diftant  about  a  mile  from 
the  river  Teith  ;  and  is,  in  its  higher  parts,  from  fix  to 
twelve  feet  deep  ;  in  its  lower,  about  three.  It  repofes 
upon  a  tnafs  of  clay,  compofed  of  different  layers  of  a 
grey,  red,  and  blue,  colour,  uncommonly  favourable  to 
vegetation  ;  but,  before  this  can  be  rendered  ufeful,  it  is 
neceffary,  after  ridding  it  of  the  mofs,  to  remove  the  roots 
of  a  number  of  large  oak  and  birch  trees,  and  frequently 
the  trees  themfelves,  which  are  fpread  over  its  furface  ; 
the  remnant  of  an  extenfive  foreft,  whence  the  ancient 
Britons  annoyed  the  Romans  on  their  invafion  of  this 
country  ;  and  which  the  latter  in  confequence  found  it 
neceffary  to  cut  down.  Prior  to  the  year  1767,  when  the 
late  lord  Karnes  entered  on  the  poffelfion  of  the  eftate  of 
Blair  Drummond,  many  attempts  had  been  made  to  im¬ 
prove  this  mofs,  bytheufual  methods  of  paring,  burning, 
trenching,  and  draining  ;  but  in  vain.  His  lord fh ip,  there¬ 
fore,  directed  his  exertions  to  the  acquifition  of  the  valuable 
foil  beneath.  This,  however,  after  many  expedients,  feemed 
to  be  impracticable,  till.fome  agent  could  be  found,  fuf- 
ficiently  powerful  to  fweep  off  the  whole  body  of  the  mofs. 
With  this  view,  his  lord fhip,  and  after  him  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  applied  the  waters  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  rivulet.  But,  though  fome  acres  were  thus  gained, 
the  inlufficiency  of  water,  combined  with  other  obftacles 
which  were  continually  prefenting  themfelves,  feemed  to 
preclude  all  hope  of  folid  advantage.  At  length,  in  1787, 
a  Mr.  Meikle  of  Alloa,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  prefented 
to  Mr.  Drummond  a  model  of  a  wheel  of  his  own  inven¬ 
tion,  with  which  fixty  hogiheadsof  water  could  be  raifed 
from  the  Teith  in  a  minute.  The  model  was  approved, 
and  the  wheel,  having  foon  after  been  ereded  by  Mr. 
Dru  mmond,  has  fo  far  anfwered  the  end,  as  to  have  en¬ 
abled  him  to  clear  three  hundred  and  fixty  acres  of  molt 
excellent  land,  yielding  exuberant  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  clover.  If,  therefore,  it  be  a  juft  obfervation, 
“  that  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grafs,  and  two 
ears  of  corn,  grow,  where  one  only  grew  before,  deferves 
to  be  ranked  among  the  behefaftors  of  mankind,”  what 
does  not  this  country  ewe  to  the  late  lord  Kamesand  to  Mr. 
Drummond,  who  have  thus,  at  a  great  expence,  converted 
a  barren  wafte  into  a  fruitful  valley,  and  made  the  heart 
of  the  hufbandman  fing  for  joy  ?  On  the  ground  thus 
cleared,  Mr.  Drummond  has  eftabliffied  a  colony,  the  va¬ 
lue  and  importance  of  which  may  be  appreciated  by  the 


following  ftatement : 

Number  of  acres  gained  -  -  -  -  -  360 

•  - men,  women,  and  children  -  764 

•  - horfes  and  carts  -  -  -  -  54 

- - - COWS  ------  -  201 

•  - brick  houfes  -  -  -  -  102 


Actuated  by  a  regard  for  the  education  and  morals  of  this 
infant  eftablifhment,  which  he  perceived  were  likely  to  be 
endangered  by  its  remote  fituation  from  the  parifh-lchool, 
Mr.  Drummond  lately  applied  for  the  aid  of  the  Society 
for  Propagating  Chriitian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  ;  who,  though  obliged  by  the  letter  of  their  re¬ 
gulations  to  confine  their  inltitutions  to  the  Highlands, 
juftly  confidered,  that,  as  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mofs  were  Highlanders,  it  was  not  departing  from  thefpi- 
rit  of  thefe  regulations  to  eftablilh  a  fchool-mafter  on  the 
mofs.  One  was  accordingly  appointed,  who,  befides  a 
faiary  of  ten  pounds  from  the  fociety,  receives  ten  pounds 
from  the  benevolent  and  patriotic  proprietor. 

KINCAR'DINE,  a  village  of  Scotland,  and  formerly 
capital  of  the  county  to  which  it  gives  name.  In  the 
reign  of  James  VI.  the  courts  were  removed  to  Stoneha¬ 
ven.  The  inhabitants,  in  1793,  were  only  feventy-three : 
nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Stonehaven. 

KINCAR'DINE  O’NE'IL,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Aberdeen,  and 
twenty-two  north  of  Montrofe. 
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KINCAR'DINESHIRE,  or  Me arns- shire,  a  county 
of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Aberdeenfhire,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  German  ocean,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  by 
Angus  or  Forfarlhire.  In  form  it  refembles  a  harp,  hav¬ 
ing  the  lower  point  towards  the  fouth.  Its  length  along 
the  coaft  is  about  thirty  miles  ;  its  greateft  about  twenty. 
Various  opinions  have  been  held  concerning  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  word  Mcarns  ;  but  the  other  name  is  taken  from 
its  ancient  capital,  Kincardine,  now  an  inconfiderable  vil¬ 
lage.  The  traft  of  country  through  which  the  Dee  paffes, 
and  the  plain  along  the  fea-coaft,  are  well  cultivated,  and 
produce  much  corn  and  flax.  The  fields  are  in  many 
places  fkreened  by  woods  ;  and  the  heaths  afford  t'heep- 
walks,  and  much  good  pafture  for  cattle.  But  the  molt 
extenfive  traft  under  cultivation,  is  what  is  called  the  how, 
or  hollow ,  of  the  Mearns.  This  trail  forms  part  of  Strath¬ 
more,  or  the  great  vale  which  runs  from  Stonehaven  in 
the  north -eaft  to  Argylefnire  in  the  fouth-weft,  nearly 
acrofs  the  kingdom.  The  village  of  Fordun,  or  Fordoun, 
a  little  fouth  from  the  centre  of  the  county,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Scoti- 
chronicon.  See  Fordoun.  In  the  church-yard  of  For¬ 
dun  is  fhown  what  is  laid  to  be  the  tomb  of  St.  Palladius, 
aim  all  plain  building,  which  from  its  appearance  is  com¬ 
paratively  of  modern  date.  Near  the  village,  and  along 
the  river  Bervie,  the  country  is  flat  and  well  cultivated. 
The  fmall  town  of  Inverbervie  was  made  a  royal  borough 
by  David  Bruce,  who  landed  with  his  queen  at  Craig  Da¬ 
vid,  near  this,  after  his  long  retreat  into  France.  Near  the 
village  of  Fettercairn  are  llill  feen  lome  veftiges  of  a  caf- 
tle  laid  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  Finella,  daughter  of 
a  nobleman  of  large  poffeflions  in  this  country,  or,  as 
Major  calls  her,  countefs  of  Angus,  who  was  acceffory  to 
the  murder  of  Kenneth  II.  About  two  miles  from  this 
place,  on  the  road-fide,  is  a  cairn  of  a  Itupendous  fize  and 
uncommon  form,  which  probably  might  give  name  to  the 
parifii.  The  north-weft  part  of  the  fliire,  being  moun¬ 
tainous,  is  more  employed  in  pafture  than  in  cultivation. 
The  principal  mountains  are  Montbattock,  and  Cioch-na- 
bean  :  the  former  is  the  highell  in  the  county  ;  the  latter 
is  remarkable,  as  the  name  imports,  for  a  huge  detached 
rock  near  its  fummit.  On  the  coaft  are  feveral  conveni¬ 
ent  harbours,  and  the  county  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers. 
The  principal  towns  are  Bervie  and  Stonehaven.  In  1801, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  26,349  »  of  whom  6023 
were  employed  in  trade  and  manu failures,  and  7924  in 
agriculture. 

KIN'CHA,  a  river  of  Alia,  which  rifes  in  Thibet, 
paffes  through  the  Chinefe  province  of  Se-tchuen,  and  en¬ 
ters  the  province  of  Hou-quang,  where  it  changes  its 
name  to  Yang-tfe ;  after  which  it  erodes  the  province  of 
Kiang-nan,  and  runs  into  the  lea  in  lat.  31.  55.  N.  Ion. 
1 12.  44.  E. 

KINCQO'PY,  a  fmall  fort  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore. 
In  1791  it  was  taken  by  the  Mahrattas  :  eighteen  miles 
north-eaft  of  Chitteldroog. 

KIND,  adj.  [from  tynne,  Sax.  relation.]  Benevolent; 
filled  with  general  good  will : 

By  the  kind  gods,  ’tis  moft  ignobly  done 

To  pluck  me  by  the  beard.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

Favourable  ;  beneficent. — He  is  kind  to  the  unthankful 
and  evil.  Luke  vi.  35. 

KIND ,  f  [cynne,  Sax.]  Race;  generical  clafs. — Kind 
in  Teutonic  Englilh  anfwers  to  genus,  and  fort  to  fpecies; 
though  this  diltinClion,  in  popular  language,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  obferved.  Johnfon. — Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured 
in  part  to  open  of  what  nature  and  force  laws  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  kinds.  Hooker. 

That  both  are  animalia, 

I  grant;  but  not  rationalia; 

For,  though  they  do  agree  in  kind, 

Specific  difference  we  find.  Hudibras. 

Particular  nature, — No  human  laws  are  exempt  from 

faults. 
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fault;,  finee  tliofe  that  have  been  looked  upon  as  mod 
perfect  irt  their  kind  have  been  found  to  have  fo  many. 
Baker. — Natural  Hate. — He  did  give  the  goods  of  all  the 
pril'oners  unfo  thofe  that  had  taken  them,  either  to  take 
-them  in  kind,  or  compound  for  them.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

• — Nature  ;  natural  determination  : 

The  fkilful  Ihepherd  peel’d  me  certain  wands. 

And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of'  kind, 

He  ltuck  them  up  before  the  fuifome  ewes.  Shakef peart. 

Manner;  way. — This  will  encourage  induftrious  improve¬ 
ments,  becaufe  many  will  rather  venture  in  that  kind 
than  take  live  in  the  hundred.  Bacon. 

Send  me  your  prifoners  with  the  fpeedieft  means, 

Or  you  lhall  hear  in  fuch  a  kind  from  me 

As  will  difpleafe  you.  Shakefipeare's  Henry  IV. 

Sort.  It  has  a  flight  and  unimportant  fenfe, — Diogenes 
was  a  Iked,  in  a  kind  of  fcorn.  What  w.as  the  matter  that 
philofophers  haunted  rich  men,  and  not  rich  men  philo- 
ibphers  ?  He  anfwered,  Becaufe  the  one  knew  what  they 
wanted,  the  other  did  not.  Bacon. 

KIND-HEARTED,  adj.  Tender  and  benevolent. — 
Some  of  the  ancients,  like  kind- hearttd  men,  have  talked 
much  of  annual  refrigeriums,  or  intervals  of  punilhment, 
to  the  damned,  as  particularly  on  the  great  feftivals  of 
the  refurre£tion  and  afcenfion.  South. 

KIND'ED,  pan.  pafif.  of  a  lolt  verb  To  kind.  Begot¬ 
ten. — She  yet  forgets,  that  flie  of  men  was  kynded.  Spenfer. 

KIN  DELBRUCKEN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Thurin¬ 
gia,  on  the  Wipper  :  twenty-one  miles  north-eaft  of  Er¬ 
furt,  and  twenty-four  ealt-north-ealt  of  Muhlhaufen. 
Eat.  51.16. N.  Ion.  11.  10.  E. 

KIN'DERIIOOK,  a  town  of  the  Hate  of  New  York  s 
505  miles  north  of  New  York.  Lat.  43.  35.  N.  Ion.  73, 
34.  W. 

To  KIN'DLE,  v.  a.  [ ctnnit ,  Wellh  ;  cynbelan,  Sax.] 
To  fet  on  fire  ;  to  light ;  to  make  to  burn. — If  the  fire 
burns  vigoroufly,  it  is  no  matter  by  what  means  it  was  at 
firft  kindled :  there  is  the  fame  force  and  the  fame  refrefli- 
ing  virtue  in  it,  kindled  by  a  fpark  from  a  flint,  as  if  it 
■were  kindled  from  the  fun.  South. — To  inflame  the  paflions  ; 
to  exafperate ;  to  animate  ;  to  heat ;  to  fire  the  mind. — He 
hath  kindled  his  wrath  againft  me,  and  counted  me  as  one 
of  his  enemies.  Job  xix.  11. 

I’ve  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife ) 

At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable: 

Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  diflike.  S’hakefpeare. 

[From  cennan,  Sax.]  To  bring  forth.  It  is  ufed  of  fome 
particular  animals. — Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? — As 
the  coney,  that  you  fee  dwells  where  flie  is  kindled. 
Shakejpeare. 

To  KIN'DLE,  v.n.  To  catch  fire. — When  thou  walked: 
through  the  fire,  thou  lhalt  not  he  burnt,  neither  lhall 
the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.  Ifa.  xliii.  2. 

KIN'DLER,  f.  [from  kindlej  One  that  lights  j  one 
who  inflames : 

Now  is  the  time  that  rakes  their  revels  -keep, 

Kindlers  of  riot,  enemies  of  fieep.  Gay. 

KIND'LESS,  adj.  [ kind  and  Unnatural. — Re- 

morfelefs,  treach’rous,  lech’rous,  kindlefs,  villain.  Shakefp. 
Hamlet. 

KIN'DLING,  /.  The  aft  of  fetting  on  fire;  the  act  of 
inflaming.  The  aft  of  bringing  forth  young. 

KI'NDLY,  adv.  [from  kindfi  Benevolently;  favoura¬ 
bly  ;  with  good  will. — Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from 
your  ladylhip’s  looks,  and  fpends  what  he  borrows  kindly 
sn  your  company.  Shakejpeare. 

1  fometime  lay  here  in  Corioli, 

At  a  poor  man’s  houfe  ;  he  us’d  me  kindly.  Shakejpeare. 

KI'NDLY,  adj.  [from  kind  ;  probably  from  kind  the 
fubltantive.]  Homogeneal  ;  congeneal  ;  kindred  of  the 
lame  nature. — This  competency  1  befeech  God  I  may  be 
Vol.XI.  No.  790. 
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able  to  digeft  into  kindly  juice,  that  I  may  grow  thereby. 
Hammond. 

Thefe  foft  fires 

Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat, 

Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm, 

Temper  or  nourilh.  Milton's  Paradije  Loft. 

The  foregoing  fenfe  feems  to  have  been  originally  implied 
by  this  word  ;  but  following  writers,  inattentive  to  its 
etymology,  confounded  it  with  kind.  JohnJon. — Bland  j 
mild  ;  foftening : 

Ye  h'eav’ns,  from  high  the  dewy  neftar  pour, 

And  in  foft  filence  Hied  the  kindly  fliovv’r !  Pope. 

KIND'NESS,  f.  [from  kind. ]  Benevolence;  benefi¬ 
cence;  good-will;  favour;  love. — If  there  be  kindnejs, 
meeknefs,  or  comfort,  in  lief  tongue,  then  is  not  her  huf- 
band  like  other  men.  EccleJ.  xxxvi.  23. 

Ever  bleft  be  Cytherea’s  flume, 

Since  thy  dear  breaft  has  felt  an  equal  wound. 

Since  in  thy  kindnejs  my  defires  are  crown’d.  Prior. 

KINDOOA,  a  town  of  Bengal:  feven  miles  north-weft 
of  Noony. 

KIN'DRED,yi  [from  kind ;  cynpene,  Sax.]  Relation 
by  birth  or  marriage  ;  cognation  ;  confanguinity  ;  affi¬ 
nity  : 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne. 

You  keep  her  conquefts,  and  extend  your  own.  Drydcn. 

Relation  ;  fiiit. — An  old  mothy  faddle,  and  the  ftirrups 
of  no  kindred.  Shakejpeare. 

Nor  needs  thy  jufter  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  ealtern  kings,  who,  to  fecure  their  reign, 

Mult  have  their  brothers,  fons,  and  kindred,  flain.  Denham , 

There  are  three  degrees  of  kindred  in  our  law ;  one  in 
the  right  line  defeending,  another  in  the  right  line  as¬ 
cending,  and  the  third  in  the  collateral  line. 

The  right  line  defeending,  wherein  the  kindred  of  the 
male  line  are  called  agnati,  and  of  the  female  line  cognalif 
is  from  the  father  to  the  fon,  and  fo  on  to  his  children  in 
the  male  and  female  line  ;  and,  if  no  fon,  then  to  the 
daughter,  and  to  her  children  in  the  male  and  female 
line;  if  neither  fon  nor  daughter,  or  any  of  their  children, 
to  the  nephew  and  his  children  ;  and,  if  none  of  them,  to 
the  niece  and  her  children  ;  if  neither  nephew  nor  niece, 
nor  any  of  their  children,  then  to  the  grandfon  or  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  nephew  ;  and,  if  neither  of  them,  to  the 
grandfon  or  granddaughter  of  the  niece  ;  and,  if  none  of 
them,  then  to  the  great  grandfon  or  great  granddaughter 
of  the  nephew  and  of  the  niece,  &c.  et  Jic  ad  infinitum. 

The  right  line  afcending  is  direftly  upwards  ;  as  from, 
the  fon  to  the  father  or  mother;  and,  if  neither  father  nor 
mother,  to  the  grandfather  or  grandmother;  if  no  grand¬ 
father  or  grandmother,  to  the  great  grandfather  or  great 
grandmother;  if  neither  great  grandfather  nor  great  grand¬ 
mother,  to  the  father  of  the  great  grandfather,  or  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  great  grandmother;  and  if  neither  of  them, 
then  to  the  great  grandfather’s  grandfather,  or  the  great 
grandmother’3  grandmother ;  and  if  none  of  them,  to  the 
great  grandfather’s  great  grandfather,  or  great  grandmo¬ 
ther’s  great  grandmother,  et  Jic  in  infinitum. 

The  collateral  line  is  either  defeending  by  the  brother 
and  his  children  downwards,  or  by  the  uncle  upwards  : 
it  is  between  brothers  and  fitters,  and  to  uncles  and  aunts, 
and  the  reft  of  the  kindred  upwards  and  downwards, 
acrofs  and  amongft  themfelves.  2  Nelfi.  Abr.  1077,  1078. 

If  there  are  no  kindred  in  the  right  defeending  line, 
the  inheritance  of  lands  goes  to  the  collateral  line;  but  it 
never  afeends  in  the  right  line  upwards  if  there  are  any 
kindred  of  the  collateral  line,  though  it  may  al’cend  in 
that  line  ;  and  there  is  this  difference  between  the  right 
line  defeending  and  the  collateral  line  ;  that  the  right  of 
reprefentation  of  kindred  in  ,  the  right  defeending  line 
reaches  beyond  the  great  grandchildren  of  the  lame  pa- 
8  Y  rents  i 
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rents ;  but,  in  the  collateral  line,  it  doth  not  reach  beyond 
brothers'  and  filters’  children  ;  for  after  them  there  is  no. 
reprefentation  among  collaterals. 

In  the  right  afcending  line,  the  father  or  mother  are  al¬ 
ways  in  the  firfl  degree  of  kindred  ;  and,  by  the  civil  law, 
if  the  fo'n  died  utithout  iflue,  his  father  or  mother  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  after  them  his  brother  or  filler,  uncle,  aunt, 
Zee.  But,  in  cafe  of  purchafe  by  the  fon,  if  he  died  with¬ 
out  iffue,  his  father  or  mother  could  not  inherit,  but  his 
brothers  and  filters,  Sec.  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  fa¬ 
ther  cannot  fucceed  the  fon  immediately,  though  he  is 
the  next  of  kin.  If  a  man  purchafe  lands  and  die  with¬ 
out  iffue,  it  fhall  never  go  to  the  half  blood  in  the  colla¬ 
teral  line ;  though  it  is  othervvife  in  cafe  of  a  defeent  from 
2  common  anceitor. 

The  children  of  the  brothers  and  lifters  of  the  half 
blood,  fhall  exclude  all  other  collateral  afeendants,  as  un¬ 
cles  and  aunts,  and  all  remoter  kindred  of  the  w’hole  blood 
in  the  collateral  line,  2  Nelf.  Abr. 

There  are  feveral  rules  to  know  the  degrees  of  kin¬ 
dred.  In  the  afcending  line,  take  the  foil  and  add  the  fa¬ 
ther,  and  it  is  one  degree  afcending;  then  add  the  grand¬ 
father,  and  it  is  a  fecond  degree,  a  perfon  added  to  a  per- 
fon  in  the  line  of  confanguinity  making  a  degree  ;  and,  if 
there  are  many  perfons,  take  away  one,  and  you  have  the 
number  of  degrees;  as,  if  there  are  four  perfons,  it  is  the 
third  degree,  if  five,  the  fourth,  See.  fo  that  the  father, 
fon,  and  grandchild,  in  the  defeending  line,  though  three 
perfons,  make  but  two  degrees :  To  know  in  what  degree 
cf  kindred  the  fons  of  two  brothers  Hand,  begin  from  the 
grandfather,  and  defeend  to  one  brother,  the  father  of  one 
of  the  fons,  which  is  one  degree ;  then  defeend  to  his  fon, 
the  anceftor’s  grandfon,  which  is  a  fecond  degree ;  and 
then  defeend  again  from  the  grandfather  to  the  other  bro¬ 
ther,  father  of  the  other  of  the  fons,  which  is’  one  degree; 
and  defeend  to  his  fon,  Sec.  and  it  is  a  fecond  degree  ; 
thus,  reckoning  the  perfon  from  whom  the  computation 
is  made,  it  appears  there  are  two  degrees,  and  that  the 
ions  of  two  brothers  are  diftant  from  each  other  two  de¬ 
grees  ;  for,  in  what  degree  either  of  them  is  diftant  from 
the  common  flock,  the  perfon  from  whom  the  computa¬ 
tion  is  made,  they  are  diftant  between  themfelves  in  the 
fame  degree  ;  and  in  every  line  the  perfon  mult  be  rec¬ 
koned  from  whom  the  computation  is  made.  If  the  kin¬ 
dred  are  not  equally  diftant  from  the  common  flock,  then, 
in  w’hat  degree  the  moft  remote  is  diftant,  in  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  they  are  diftant  between  themfelves,  and  fo  the  kin 
of  the  moft  remote  maketh  the  degree;  by  which  rule,  I, 
and  the  grandchild  of  my  uncle,  are  diftant  in  the  third 
degree,  fuch  grandchild  being  diftant  three  degrees  from 
my  grandfather,  the  neareft  common  flock.  The  com¬ 
mon  law  agrees  in  its  computation  with  the  civil  and  ca¬ 
non  law,  as  to  the  right  line :  and  only  with  the  canon 
law  as  to  the  collateral  line.  Wood's  Injl.  48,9.  See  farther 
■under  the  article  Descent,  vol.  v. 

KIN'DRED,  adj.  Congenial;  related;  cognate: 

From  Tufcan  Corium  he  claim’d  his  birth  ; 

But  after,  when  exempt  from  mortal  earth,. 

From  thence  afeended  to  his  kindred  Ikies.  Dryden. 

KINE,  f.  pi.  from  cow  : 

A-field  I  went,  amid’  the  morning  dew, 

To  milk  my  kine,  for  fo  fhould  lioufewives  do.  Gay. 

KI'NEL,  a  river  of  RufTia,  which  runs  into  the  Samara 
at  Alekfevfkoe,  in  the  government  of  Simbirik,  twenty 
miles  eaft  of  Samara. 

KINESCH'MA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Koltrom,  on  the  Volga:  forty  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Kof- 
trom. 

KI'NF.TON,  a  market-town  in  Warwickfhire,  eighty 
miles  from  London,  was,  as  the  name  imports,  the  king's 
fown,  and  held  by  our  kings,  if  not  before  yet  certainly 
by  Edward  the  Confefl'or  and  William  the  Conqueror. 
King  John  kept  his  court  in  a  caltle  here.  Market  on 
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Tuefday,  chiefly  for  black  cattle;  fairs,  June  24  and  Sep. 
tember  21. 

Itchington-Bifhops,  on  the  river  Ichene,  to  the  north- 
eaft  of  Kineton,  is  fo  called  from  the  bilhops  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield,  once,  its  poflenors.  It  has  a  market  on 
Wednefday.  Edgehill,  near  Kineton,  was  the  field  of  the 
fignal  battle,  in  1642,  between  the  armies  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  parliament.  It  iies  at  the  waft  end  of  the  Vale 
of  Red  Horfe,  and  gives  a  moll  extenfive  profpeft.  It  is 
fteep  to  the  north,  and  has  a  flrong  large  entrenchment 
on  the  top.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  defeent  of  the 
hill,  between  Radway  and  Kineton.  The  Vale  of  Red 
Horfe  is  a  fruitful  pleafant  trail,  fouth  of  the  Avon,  to  tha 
eaft  of  Edgehill,  lo  called  from  the  figure  of  a  horfe  cut 
by  the  country-people  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  near  Tyfoe, 
out  of  red-coloured  earth  .;  the  trenches  that  form  it  be¬ 
ing  cleanfed  and  kept  open  by  a  neighbouring  freeholder, 
who  enjoys  lands  by  that  fervice. 

Tyfoe,  at  the  fkirt  of  Edgehill,  had  a  market  on  Tuef¬ 
day,  and  a  fair  at  Lammas-tide  for  four  days;  but  tha 
market  is  difeontinued. 

KING,yi  [A  contraction  of  the  Teutonic  word  cun- 
ing,  or  cyning,  the  name  of  fove, reign  dignity.  In  the 
primitive  tongue  it  figniftes  flout  or  valiant  ;  the  kings 
of  moft  nations  being,  in  the  beginning,  chofen  by  the 
people  on  account  of  their  valour  and  flrength.  Vt rjlegan. 
Camden  derives  the  word  from  the  Saxon  cyning  ;  and 
that  from  can,  power,  or  ken,  knowledge,  w  herewith  every 
monarch  is  fuppofed  to  be  invefted.  The  Latin  rex,  the 
Scythian  nix,  the  Punic  refck,  the  Spanifh  rey ,  and  French 
raj'come  all,  according  to  Poflel,  from  the  Hebrew 
rofch,  chief,  or  head.]  Monarch ;  fuprenie  governor  : 

The  great  King  of  kings, 

Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded, 

That  thdu  fhalt  do  no  murder.  Skakcfp.  Rick.  III. 

Thus  ftates  were  form’d  ;  the  name  of  king  unknown, 
’Till  common  int’reft  plac’d  the  fway  in  one  ; 

’Twas  virtue  only,  or  in  arts  of  arms, 

Diffufing  bleftings,  or  averting  harms. 

The  fame  which  in  a  fire  the  ions  obey’d, 

A  prince  the  father  of  a  people  made.  Rope. 

A  fubftitute  fhines  brightly  as  a  king. 

Until  a  king  be  by  ;  and  then  his  ftate 

Empties  itfelf,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 

Into  the  main  of  waters.  Skakejp.  Mer.  of  Venice. 

It  is  taken  by  Bacon  in  the  feminine  ;  as  prince  alfo  is.-— - 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  kings  of  Spain,  recovered  the  greai 
and  rich  kingdom  of  Granada  from  the  Moors.  Bacons — 
A  card  with  the  picture  of  a  king  : 

The  king  unfeen 

Lurk’d  in  her  hand,  and  mourn’d' his  captive  queen.  Pope. 
The  chief  piece  at  draughts  and  chefs. 

King  at  Anns,  a  principal  officer  of  the  Heralds’  Col¬ 
lege,  of  w  hom  there  are  three,  viz.  Garter,  Norroy,  and' 
Clarencieux.  See  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  404. — A  letter 
under  his  own  hand  was  lately  flievved  me  by  fir  William 
Dugdale,  king  at  arms.  Walton. 

Kings  were  not  known  amongft  the  Ifraelites  till  the 
reign  of  Saul.  Before  him  they  were  governed,  at  firft  hy 
elders,  as. in  Egypt;  then  by  princes  of  God’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  as  Mofes  and  Jofhua  ;  then  by  judges  till  the  time 
of  Samuel;  and  lafl  of  alPby  kings.  See  the  article  Jew. 

Moft  of  the  Grecian  ftates  were  governed  at  firft  by 
kings,  who  were  chofen  by  the  people  to  decide  differ¬ 
ences  and  execute  a  power  which  was  limited  by  laws. 
They  commanded  armies,  prefided  over  the  worfhip  of 
the  gods,  Sec.  This  royalty  was  generally  hereditary  5 
but,  if  the  vices  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  were  odious  to 
the  people,  or  if  the  oracle  had  fo  commanded,  he  was 
cut  off  from  the  right  of  fucceffion  ;  yet  the  kings  were 
fuppofed  to  hold  their  fovereignty  by  the  appointment  of 
Jupiter.  The  enfign  qf  majefty  was  the  feeptre,  which 
was  made  oi  wood  .adorned  with  ftuds  of  gold,  and  orna¬ 
mented. 
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.niejlted  at  the  top  with  fome  figure  ;  commonly  that  of 
an  eagle,  as  being  the  bird  of  Jove. 

Rome  alfo  was  governed'  at  fir  ft  by  kings,  who  were 
elected  by  the  people,  with  the  approbation  of  the  fenate 
and  concurrence  of  the  augurs.  Their  power  extended 
to  religion,  the  revenues,  the  army,  and  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice.  The  monarchical  form  of  government  fub- 
fiftcd  2.44  years  in  Rome,  under  leven  kings,  the  laft  of 
whom  was  Tarquinius  Superbus.  See  Rome. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  king'of  Perfia  had  anciently 
the  appellation  of  the  Great  King  ;  the  king  of  France  had 
that  of  the  Mofl  Chrijlian  King-,  and  the  king  of  Spain  that 
of  Catholic  King.  The  King  of  the  Romans  is  a  prince 
formerly  chofen  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  as  a  coadju¬ 
tor  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  (as  praclifed  in  the 
Roman  empire,)  and  is  the  perfon  intended  to  fucceed. 
This  title  has  been  lately  conferred  by  Bonaparte  on  his 
infant  fon,  and  no  doubt  with  the  fame  intent.  The 
Hungarians  formerly  gave  the  name  king  to  their  queen 
Mary,  to  avoid  the  infamy  which  the  laws  of  that  coun¬ 
try  call:  upon  thofe  who  are  governed  by  women;  accord¬ 
ingly  file  bore  the  title  of  King  Mary  till  her  marriage 
with  Sigifmund,  at  which  time  fire  took  the  title  of  queen. 

Leo  the  Great,  emperor  of  the  Weft,  appears  to  be  the 
firft  monarch  who  received  the  crown  from  the  hands  of 
the  patriarch  or  biftiop,  a  ceremony  which  all  the  Chrif- 
tian  princes  of  the  world  have  fmce  adopted,  and  from 
which  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  has  deduced  the  moll  impor¬ 
tant  confequences.  This  happened  A.  D.  457.  Theo- 
phanes  is  the  authority,  p.  95.  Gibbon. 

Speaking  of  kings  in  general,  Grotius  obferves,  that 
“  ftates  are  generally  better  governed  under  a  prince  of  mo¬ 
derate  abilities,  who  knows  how  to  hear  and  follow  good 
advice,  than  by  a  fovereign  of  a  fuperior  genius,  who  is 
attached  to  his  own  underftanding,  and  thinks  liimfelf 
infallible.”  War  of  the  Netherlands,  book  vii.  In  this  opi¬ 
nion  we  fully  concur.  It  is  our  duty  to  tell  all  kings 
and  rulers,  that  the  general  good  is  their  intereft  ;  that 
they  fhould  not  attend  to  the  corrupt  flatterers  who  fur- 
round  them,  and  who  infpire  them  with  a  jealoufy  of  each 
other  that  is  unworthy  of  fupreme  majefty,  and  has  made 
them  run  the  molt  imminent  rifles  in  order  to  humble 
each  other;  that  they  fhould  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
drawn  into  thofe  wars  of  intereft,  the  foie  objeft  of  which 
is  to  pillage  each  other,  at  the  expence  of  the  blood  of 
their  fubjefts,  and  of  provinces  laid  wafte  by  fire  and 
lword  ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  fliould  abjure  the  dark 
policy  which  has  led  them  to  favour  the  revolt  of  fubje&s, 
while  their  genuine  interefts  would  have  preferibed  to 
them  mutual  afliitance  againft  fucli  ferious  calamities. 
What  is  this  art  of  weakening  a  rival  potentate,  in  order 
to  reign  with  more  extended  power?  It  is  that  of  plun¬ 
ging  thoufands  of  men  into  mifery,  of  kindling  in  a  ftate 
the  flames  of  civil  war,  of  caufing  the  ruin  of  fome  and  the 
profcrjption  of  others,  of  provoking  inaflacres,  pillage, 
conflagrations,  and  every  kind  of  crime;  of  arming  the 
fon  againft  the  father,  and  the  brother  againft  the  filter  ; 
of  fluttering  on  all  tides  defpair,  and  the  horrors  of  death; 
in  a  word,  it  is  the  abominable  talent  of  deftroying  the 
human  fpecies.  Is  that  the  objedt  of  the  inftitution  of 
kings?  The  art  of  reigning,  at  this  day,  is  that  of  car¬ 
rying  troubles  into  other  empires;  a  king  cannot  advance 
the  good  of  his  people,  but  by  the  facrifice  of  another  na¬ 
tion  ;  he  cannot  fupport  his  crown,  but  by  caufing  that 
of  his  neighbour  to  fall.  What  has  been,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  laft  twenty  years,  the  confequence  of  this  horrible 
policy  ?  Twenty  kings  and  fovereign  princes  have  been 
precipitated  from  the  throne,  and  forced  to  wander  as  ex¬ 
iles  from  country  to  country;  ftates  have  been  confound¬ 
ed  ;  one  knows  no  longer  their  names,  their  chiefs,  nor 
their  limits  ;  Europe  is  become  a  chaos,  in  which  the 
ftrong  raifes  liimfelf  by  the  deftrudlion  of  the  weak,  in 
order,  in  his  turn,  to  be  liimfelf  fupplanted  ;  the  rights 
of  birth  and  election  have  been  extinguifhed  ;  and  thus 
have  the  coalitions  of  fovereigns  laid  wafte  the  world  ; 
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each  potentate  having  no  other  object  than  that  of  fliz- 
ing  on  the  firft  ftates  of  which  he  can  lay  hold,  be  they 
thofe  of  an  ally  or  a  relation,  or  of  any  other  perfon  united 
to  him  by  ties  equally  binding.  Thus  will  fovereigns,  if 
they  do  not  loon  return  to  better  principles,  confummate 
the  overthrow  of  the  focial  univerfe.  It  feems  as  if  they 
laboured  to  juftify  the  opinion  of  them  which  was  main¬ 
tained  by  the  philofopher  of  Geneva,  by  whom  they  are 
reprefented  as  the  deftroyers  of  humanity;  and  who  fays 
that  political  focieties  are  flocks  which  have  fliepherda 
who  devour  them.  Principes  du  Droit  politique. 

The  above  refleftions  arofe  from  a  confideration  of  the 
dreadful  changes  which  have  been  caufed  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  France.  Let  us  revert  to  the  character  of  a  good 
king.  Pliny,  in  fpeaking  to  the  fenate  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  fays,  Unum  ille J'e  cx  nobis,  et  hoc  tnagis  exce/let  atquc 
eminct,  quod  unum  ex  nobis  putat ;  nec  minus  hominem  J'e ,  quant 
kominibus  prapjfe  meminit.  “He  is  more  exalted  above  us 
becaufe  he  accounts  liimfelf  our  equal;  and,  wliilft  he  re¬ 
members  that  he  rules  mankind,  forgets  not  that  lie  him-- 
felf  is  but  a  man.” 

We  cannot  refill  the  pleafure  of  adding  a  few  line# 
upon  the  charadler  of  a  prince  yet  living.  The  occa- 
fion  and  the  circumftances  are  fo  familiar  to  the  mind  of 
every  Englifliman,  that  no  explanation  can  be  required. 
“  He  has  undertaken  the  duties  of  royalty,  without  re¬ 
quiring  its  powers..  He  has  fubmitted  to  govern,  with¬ 
out  demanding  to  reign.  He  has  pioufly  obeyed  what  he 
knew  to  be  his  father’s  wifti.  He  has  duteoully  oblerved 
what  he  knew  to  be  his  father  principles.  He  has  ho¬ 
nourably  fulfilled  what  he  knew  to  be  his  father’s  purpofe. 
In  the  hour  of  weaknefs,  he  has  made  himfelf  his  mo¬ 
narch’s  ftrength.  In  the  hour  of  forrow,  he  has  made 
liimfelf  his  monarch’s  confolation  ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
hour  of  fovereignty,  he  will  make  himfelf  his  people’s 
protection.  The  hope,  therefore,  which  we  once  cherifhed 
in  the  prince,  is  now  our  confidence  in  the  regent,  and 
will  be  our  lecurity  in  the  king.”  Irijh  Patriot,  Aug.  1811. 

Of  the  Title,  Duties,  and  Prerogatives,  of  the  King  or  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

I.  The  fupreme  executive  power  of  thefe  kingdoms  is 
vetted  by  the  Englifli  laws  in  a  Angle  perfon,  the  king  or 
queen  ;  for  it  matters  not  to  which  fex  the  crown  de- 
feends;  but  the  perfon  entitled  to  it,  whether  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  is  immediately  invefted  with  all  the  enligns,  rights, 
and  prerogatives,  of  fovereign  power  ;  as  is  declared  by  1 
Mary,  flat.  3.  c.  1 . 

The  executive  power  of  the  Englifli  nation  being  thus 
veiled  in  a  tingle  perfon,  by  the  general  confent  of  the 
people,  the  evidence  of  which  general  confent  is  long  and 
immemorial  ulage,  it  became  neceftary  to  the  freedom  and 
peace  of  the  ftate,  that  a  rule  fiiould  be  laid  down  uni¬ 
form,  univerfal,  and  permanent ;  in  order  to  mark  out 
with  precilion  who  is  that  Angle  perfon,  to  whom  are 
committed  (in  fubfervience  to  the  law  of  the  land)  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  community  ;  and  to  whom  in 
return  the  duty  and  allegiance  of  every  individual  are  due. 

The  grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  theyas  co- 
ron *,  or  right  of  fucceflion  to  the  throne  of  Britain,  de¬ 
pends,  fir  William  Biackftone  takes  to  be  this:  That  the 
crown  is,  by  common  law  and  conftitutional  cuftom,  he¬ 
reditary;  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf;  but  that 
the  right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to  time  be  changed 
or  limited  by  aril  of  parliament;  under  which  limitations 
the  crown  ft  ill  continues  hereditary. 

1.  The  crown  is  in  general  hereditary,  or  defcendible  to 
the  next  heir,  on  the  death  or  deinife  of  the  laft  proprie¬ 
tor.  All  legal  governments  mull  be  either  hereditary  or 
elective ;  and,  as  there  is  no  inftance  wherein  the  crown 
of  England  has  ever  been  afferted  to  be  elective,  except  by 
the  regicides  at  the  infamous  and  unparalleled  trial  of 
king  Charles  I.  it  mull  of  confequence  be  hereditary.  Yet 
in  thus  aflerting  an  hereditary  right,  a  jure-divino  title  to 
the  throne  is  by  no  means  intended.  Such  a  title  may  be- 
s  allowed-' 
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allowed  to  have  fubfifted  under  the-  theocratic  eftablifli- 
merits  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  in  Paleitine;  but  it  ne¬ 
ver  yet  fub fitted  in  any  other  country;  fave  only  fo 
far  as  kingdoms,  like  other  human  fabrics,  are  fubjeft 
to  the  general  and  ordinary  difpenfations  of  Providence. 
Nor  indeed  have  a  jure-divino  and  an  hereditary  right 
any  neceflary  conneftion  with  each  other,  as  fome  have 
very  weakly  imagined.  The  titles  of  David  and  Jehu 
were  equally  jure  divina  as  thofe  of  either  Solomon  or 
Ahab  ;  and  yet  David  (lew  the  fons  of  his  predeceffor, 
and  Jehu  his  predecelfor  himfelf.  And,  when  our  kings 
have  the  fame  warrant  as  they  had,  whether  it  be  to  lit 
upon  the  throne  of  their  fathers,  or  to  deftroy  the  houfe 
of  the  preceding  fovereign,  they  will  then,  and  not  before, 
pofiefs  the  crown  of  England  by  a  light  like  theirs,  im¬ 
mediately  derived  from  heaven.  The  hereditary  right, 
which  the  laws  of  England  acknowledge,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  founders  of  our  conftitution,  and  to.  them  only. 
It  has  no  relation  to,  nor  depends  upon,  the  civil  laws  of 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  or  any  other  nation 
upon  earth;  the  municipal  laws  of  one  fociety  having  no 
connexion  with,  or  influence  upon,  the  fundamental  po¬ 
lity  of  another.  The  founders  of  our  Englifli  monarchy 
might  perhaps,  if  they  had  thought  proper,  have  made  it- 
an  elective  monarchy  ;  but  they  rather  chofe,  and  upon 
good  reafon,  to  eftablifh  originally  a  fucceflion  by  inheri¬ 
tance.  This  has  been  acquiefced  in  by  general  confent, 
and  ripened  by  degrees  into  common  law  ;  the  very  fame 
title  that  every  private  man  has  to  his  own  ellate.  Lands 
are  not  naturally  dele  endible,  any  more  than  thrones  ; 
but  the  law  has  thought  proper,  for  the  benefit  and  peace 
of  the  public,  to  eftablifh  hereditary  fucceflion  in  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other. 

It  mull  be  owned,  an  eleflive  monarchy  feerns  to  be 
the  moll  obvious,  and  befl  fuited  of  any  to  the  rational 
principles  of  government,  and  the  freedom  of  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  from  hiftory,  that,  in  the 
infancy  and  firft  rudiments  of  almoft  every  (fate,  the  lead¬ 
er,  chief  magiftrate,  or  prince,  hath  ufually  been  elective. 
And,  if  the  individuals  who  compofe  that  ftate  could  al¬ 
ways  continue  true  to  firft  principles,  uninfluenced  by 
paflion  or  prejudice,  unaflailed  by  corruption,  and  unawed 
by  violence,  elective  fucceflion  were  as  much  to  be  defired 
in  a  kingdom  as  in  other  inferior  communities.  The 
beft,  the  wifeft,  and  the  braved,  man,  would  then  be  fure 
of  receiving  that  crown  which  his  endowments  have  me¬ 
rited  ;  and  the  fenfe  of  an  unbiaffed  majority  would  be 
dutifully  acquiefced  in  by  the  few  who  were  of  different 
opinions.  But  hiftory  and  obfervation  will  inform  us, 
that  eleftions  of  every  kind  (in  the  prefent  ftate  of  human 
nature)  are  too  frequently  brought  about  by  influence, 
partiality,  and  artifice;  and,  even  where  the  cafe  is  other- 
wife,  thefe  pradtices  will  be  often  fufpected,  and  as  con- 
flantly  charged  upon  the  luccefsful,  by  a  fplenetic  difap- 
pointed  minority.  This  is  an  evil  to  which  all  focieties 
are  liable  ;  as  well  thofe  of  a  private  and  domeflic  kind, 
as  the  great  community  of  the  public,  which  regulates 
and  includes  the  reft.  Butin  the  former  there  is  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  That  fuch  fufpicions,  if  falfe,  proceed  no  farther 
than  jealoufies  and  murmurs,  which  time  will  effectually 
fupprefs;  and,  if  true,  the  injuftice  may  be  remedied  by 
legal  means,  by  an  appeal  to  thofe  tribunals  to  which 
every  member  of  fociety  has  (by  becoming  fuch)  virtually 
engaged  to  fubmit.  Whereas,  in  the  great  and  indepen¬ 
dent  fociety  which  every  nation  compofes,  there  is  no  fu- 
perior  to  refort  to  but  the  law  of  nature  ;  no  method  to 
redrefs  the  infringements  of  that  law,  but  the  aftual  ex¬ 
ertion  of  private  force.  As  therefore  between  two  .na¬ 
tions,  complaining  of  mutual  injuries,  the  quarrel  can 
only  be  decided  by  the  law  of  arms  ;  fo  in  one  and  the 
fame  nation,  when  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
common  union  are  fuppofed  to  be  invaded,  and  more  ef- 
pecially  when  the  appointment  of  their  chief  magiftrate  is 
alleged  to  be  unduly  made,  the  only  tribunal  to  which 
the  complainants  can  appeal  is  that  of  the  God  of  battles, 
fcligxsnly  procefs  by  which  the  appeal  can  be  carried  on  is 
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that  of  a  civil  and  inteftine  wav.  An  hereditary  fuccef- 
fion  to  the  crown  is  therefore  now  eftabliflied,  in  this  and 
moll  other  countries,  in  order  to  prevent  that  periodical 
blood  (lied  and  mifery,  which  the  hiftory  of  ancient  im¬ 
perial  Rome,  and  the  later  experience  of  modern  times, 
have  (hown  to  be  the  confequences  of  elefiive  kingdoms. 

2.  As  to  the  particular  mode  of  inheritance;  it  in  ge¬ 
neral  correfponds  with  the  feodal  pathoT  defeent,  chalked 
out  by  the  common  law  in  the  fucceflion  to  landed  eftates ; 
yet  with  one  or  two  material  exceptions.  Like  them, 
the  crown  will  defeend  lineally  to  the  iflue  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  monarch  ;  as  it  did  from  king  John  to  Richard  II. 
through  a  regular  pedigree  of  (ix  lineal  generations.  As 
in  them,  the  preference  of  males  to  females,  and  the  right 
of  promigeniture  among  the  males,  are  ftriclly  adhered 
to.  Thus  Edward  V.  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  Richard  his  younger  brother,  and  Elizabeth  his 
elder  filler.  Like  them,  on  failure  of  the  male  line,  it 
defeends  to  the  iflue  female  ;  according  to  the  ancient 
Britifli  cultom  remarked  by  Tacitus,  Solent  Jam  in  arum  duElu 
bellare,  et  Jexum  in  imperils  non  difeernere.  Thus  Mary  I. 
fucceeded  to  Edward  VI.  and  the  line  of  Margaret  queen 
of  Scots,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  fucceeded,  on  fai¬ 
lure  of  the  line  of  Henry  VIII.  his  fon.  But,  among  the 
females,  the  crown  defeends  by  right  of  primogeniture  to 
the  elded  daughter  only  and  her  iflue  ;  and  not,  as  in 
common  inheritance,  to  all  the  daughters  at  once  ;  the 
evident  neceflity  of  a  foie  fucceflion  to  the  throne  having 
occafioned  the  royal  law  of  defeents  to  depart  from  the 
common  law  in  this  refpedt ;  and  therefore  queen  Mary, 
on  the  death  of  her  brother,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  alone, 
and  not  in  partnerfliip  with  her  filler  Elizabeth.  Again, 
the  doctrine  of  reprefentation  prevails  in  the  defeent  of 
the  crown,  as  it  does  in  other  inheritances;  whereby  the 
lineal  defendants  of  any  perfon  deceafed  (land  in  the 
fame  place  as  their  anceftor,  if  living,  would  have  done. 
Thus  Richard  II.  fucceeded  his  grandfather  Edward  III. 
in  right  of  his  father  the  black  prince;  to  the  exclufion 
of  all  his  uncles,  his  grandfather’s  younger  children ;  and 
his  prefent  majefty  fucceeded  precifely  in  the  fame  manner. 
Laftly,  on  failure  of  lineal  defendants,  the  crown  goes 
to  the  next  collateral  relations  of  the  late  king;  provided 
they  are. lineally  defended  from  the  blood-royal,  that  is, 
from  that  royal  (lock  which  originally  acquired  the  crown. 
Thus  Henry  I.  fucceeded  to  William  II.  John  to  Richard 
I.  and  James  I.  to  Elizabeth;  being  all  derived  from  the 
Conqueror,  who  was  then  the  only  regal  (lock.  But 
herein  there  is  no  objection  (as  in  the  cafe  of  common 
defc ents)  to  the  fucceflion  of  a  brother,  an  uncle,  or  other 
collateral  relation,  of  the  half-blood  ;  that  is,  where  the 
relationfhip  proceeds  not  from  the  fame  couple  of  ancef- 
tors  (which  conftitutes  a  kinfman  of  the  whole-blood), 
but  from  a  (ingle  anceftor  only;  as  when  two  perlons  are 
derived  from  the  (ame  father,  and  not  from  the  fame  mo¬ 
ther,  or  vice  verfa  ;  provided  only,  that  the  one  anceftor, 
from  whom  both  are  defended,  be  that  from  whofe  veins 
the  blood-royal  is  communicated  to  each.  Thus  Mary  I. 
inherited  to  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  inherited  to  Ma¬ 
ry;  all  born  of  the  fame  father,  king  Henry  VIII.  but  all 
by  different  mothers. 

3.  The  doftrine  of  hereditary  right  does  by  no  means 
imply  an  indefeaffble  right  to  the  throne.  No  man  will 
aflert  this,  who  has  confidered  our  laws,  conllitution,  and 
hiftory,  without  prejudice,  and  with  any  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  unqueltionably  in  the  bread:  of  the  fupreme 
legiflative  authority  of  this  kingdom,  the  king  and  both 
honfes  of  parliament,  to  defeat  this  hereditary  right;  and 
by  particular  entails,  limitations,  and  provifions,  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  immediate  heir,  and  veil  the  inheritance  in  any¬ 
one  elf.  This  is  ftriftly  confonant  to  our  laws  and  con¬ 
ftitution  ;  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  expreflion  fo  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  in  our  llatute-book,  of  “the  king’s  majefty, 
his  heirs,  and  fucceflors.”  In  which  we  may  obferve, 
that,  as  the  word  heirs  neceffarily  implies  an  inheritance 
or  hereditary  right  generally  fubfifting  in  the  royal  per- 
fon,  fo  the  word  fuccejfors,  diftinctly  taken,  mult  imply 
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that  tins  inheritance  may  fometimes  be  broken  through  ; 
or,  that  there  may  be  a  fuccejjor,  without  being  the  heir  of 
the  king.  And  this  is  fo  extremely  reafonable,  that,  with¬ 
out  fuch  a  power  lodged  fomewhere,  our  polity  would 
be  very  defective.  For,  let  us  barely  fuppofe  fo  melan¬ 
choly  a  cafe,  as  that  the  heir-apparent  fliould  be  a  luna¬ 
tic,  an  idiot,  or  otherwife  incapable  of  reigning ;  how 
miferable  would  the  condition  of  the  nation  be,  if  he  were 
«lfo  incapable  of  being  fet  afide  !  It  is  therefore  neceflary 
that  this  power  lhould  be  lodged  fomewhere;  and  yet  the 
inheritance  and  regal  dignity  would  be  very  precarious 
indeed,  if  this  power  were  exprefsly  and  avowedly  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  fubjeft  only,  to  be  exerted  whenever 
prejudice,  caprice,  or  difcontent,  fliould  happen  to  take 
the  lead.  Confequently  it  can  no-where  be  fo  properly 
lodged  as  in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  by  and  with 
the  confent  of  the  reigning  king  ;  who  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  will  agree  to  any  thing  improperly  prejudicial  to 
the  rights  of  his  own  defendants.  And  therefore  in  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  and  parliament  aflenibled,  our 
laws  have  exprefsly  lodged  it. 

4..  However  the  crown  may  be  limited  or  transferred, 
it  thill  retains  its  defcendible  quality,  and  becomes  here¬ 
ditary  in  the  wearer  of  it.  And  hence  in  our  law  the 
king  is  faid  never  to  die  in  his  political  capacity  ;  though, 
in  common  with  other  men,  he  is  fubjedt  to  mortality  in 
his  natural ;  becaufe,  immediately  upon  the  natural  death 
of  Henry,  William,  or  George,  the  king  furvives  in  his 
fuccelfor.  For  the  right  of  the  crown  veils,  to  injlanti , 
upon  his  heir;  either  the  hares  natus,  if  the  courfe  of  de- 
fcent  remains  unimpeached,  or  the  hares  faElus ,  if  the  in¬ 
heritance  be  under  any  particular  fettlement.  So  that  there 
can  be  no  interregnum  ;  but,  as  fir  Matthew  Hale  obferves, 
the  right  of  fovereignty  is  fully  veiled  in  the  fuccelfor 
by  the  very  defeent  of  the  crown,  i  Hijl.  P.C.  6x.  Hence 
the  llatutes  pafled  in  the  firft  year  after  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  II.  are  always  called  the  a£ls  in  the  12th  year  of 
his  reign ;  and  all  the  other  legal  proceedings  of  that  reign 
are  reckoned  from  the  year  164.8,  and  not  from  1660. 
Thus  the  Form  of  Prayer,  with  Thankfgiving,  which  was 
fet  forth  as  foon  as  Charles  II.  was  feated  on  the  throne, 
is  declared  to  be  in  confequence  of  an  aiit  of  parliament 
made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  that  king’s  reign.  Cookjons 
Prayer  Book,  p.  658. 

On  this  principle,  that  the  king  commences  his  reign 
from  the  day  of  the  death  of  his  anceftor,  it  hath  been 
held,  that  compafiing  his  death  before  coronation,  or  even 
before  proclamation,  is  compaflingof  the  king’s  death  with¬ 
in  the  llatute  of  25  Edw.  III.  flat.  5.  c.  2  ;  he  being  king 
prefently,,  and  the  proclamation  and  coronation  only  ho¬ 
nourable  ceremonies  for  the  future  notification  thereof. 
3  Injl.  7.  1  Hale's  Hijl.  P.  C.  101.  See  the  article  Treason. 

In  thefe  four  points  confilts  the  conftitutional  notion  of 
hereditary  right  to  the  throne  ;  which  is  Hill  further  elu¬ 
cidated,  and  made  clear  beyond  ail  difpute,  by  the  learned 
commentator  from  whom  much  of  the  foregoing  and  fol¬ 
lowing  abftraft  is  abridged,  in  a  Ihort  liiftorical  view  which 
he  gives,  of  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  England,  from 
Egbert  to  the  prelent  time  ;  of  the  doctrines  of  our  an¬ 
cient  lawyers  ;  and  of  the  leveral  llatutes  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made,  to  create,  to  declare,  to  confirm, 
to  limit,  or  to  bar,  the  hereditary  title  to  the  throne.  In 
the  purfuit  of  this  inquiry  he  clearly  fliows,  that  from  the 
days  of  Egbert,  the  firft  foie  monarch  of  this  kingdom,  to 
the  prefent,  the  four  cardinal  maxims  above  mentioned 
have  ever  been  held  the  conilitutional  canons  of  fucceflion 
to  the  crown.  It  is  true,  this  fucceflion,  through  fraud 
or  force,  or  fometimes  through  neceflity,  when  in  hoftile 
times  the  crown  defeended  on  a  minor,  or  the  like,  has 
been  frequently  fufpended  ;  but  has  generally  at  lalt  re¬ 
turned  back  into  the  old  hereditary  channel,  though 
fometimes  a  confiderable  period  has  intervened.  And, 
even  in  thofe  inltances  where  the  fucceflion  has  been  vio¬ 
lated,  the  crown  has  ever  been  looked  upon  as  hereditary 
in  the  wearer  of  it.  Of  -which  the  ufurpers  themfelves 
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were  fo  fenfible,  that  they  for  the  mod  part  endeavoured 
to  vamp  up  fome  feeble  lhow  of  a  title  by  defeent,  in  or¬ 
der  to  amufe  the  people,  while  they  gained  the  pofi'eflion 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  when  poffeflion  was  once  gained, 
they  confidered  it  as  the  purchafe  or  acquifition  of  a  new 
eflate  of  inheritance,  and  tranfmitted,  or  endeavoured  to 
traufmit,  it  to  their  own  pollerity,  by  a  kind  of  hereditary 
right  of  ufurpation.  See  1  Comm.  c.  3.  p.  190 — 7, 

If  the  throne  be  at  any  time  vacant,  (which  may  hap-- 
pen  by  other  means  befides  that  of  abdication  ;  as  if  all 
the  blood-royal  fliould  fail,  without  any  fucceflbr  appoint¬ 
ed  by  parliament,)  the  right  of  difpofing  of  this  vacancy 
feems  naturally  to  refuit  to  tire  houfes  of  lords  and  com¬ 
mons,  the  trullees  and  reprefentatives  of  the  nation.  For 
there  are  no  other  hands  in  which  it  can  fo  properly  be. 
entrulled  ;  and  there  is  a  neceflity  of  its  being  entrufted 
fomewhere,  elfe  the  whole  frame  of  government  mull  be 
difl'olved  and  perifli. 

The  preamble  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  exprefsly  declares, 
that  “  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  af- 
fembled  at  Wellminfler,  lawfully,  fully,  and  freely,  repre- 
fent  all  the  eftates  of  the  people  of  this  realm.”  It  was 
juflly  faid,  when  the  royal  prerogatives  were  fufpended 
during  his  majefty’s  illnefs  in  1788,  that  the  two  houfes 
of  parliament  were  the  organs  by  which  the  people  ex- 
prelfed  their  will.  And  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  the 
16th  of  December  in  that  year,  two  declaratory  relolutions 
were  accordingly  pafled,  importing,  1.  The  interruption 
of  the  royal  authority  ;  2.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
two  houfes  of  parliament  to  provide  the  means  of  fupply- 
ing  that  defefl.  On  the  23d  of  the  fame  month  a  third 
relolution  pafled,  empowering  the  lord  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  to  affix  the  great  feal  to  fuch  bill  of  limitations  as 
might  be  neceflary  to  reftridl  the  power  of  the  future  re¬ 
gent  to  be  named  by  parliament :  this  bill  was  accordingly 
brought  forward,  not  without  confiderable  oppofition  to 
its  provifions,  as  w'ell  from  private  motives  as  on  political 
grounds;  and  at  length,  happily  for  the  public,  arrefted 
in  its  progrefs  by  the  providential  recovery  of  his  majefty 
in  March  1789.  It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  no  bill 
was  afterwards  introduced  to  guard  againft  a  future  emer¬ 
gency  of  a  fnnilar  nature  ;  on  the  grounds  undoubtedly 
of  delicacy  to  a  monarch  univerfally  beloved,  and  in  the 
confidence  of  the  omnipotence  of  parliament  if  neceflarily 
called  upon  again.  And  accordingly,  upon  a  recurrence 
of  the  fame  calamity  in  the  year  1810,  the  fame  ground 
was  gone  over  again  ;  firft,  by  refolutions  pafled  on  the 
20th  of  December  in  that  year  ;  and,  fecondly,  by  a  bill 
of  limitations  and  rellriflions,  to  which  the  lord-chancellor 
did  affix  the  great  feal  on  the  5th  of  February,  1S11  ;  and, 
by  the  expiry  of  that  bill  and  thofe  reftridtions  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1812,  the  prince  of  Wales  now  enjoys 
the  full  powers  of  regent. 

Towards  the  end  of  king  William’s  reign,  the  king  and 
parliament  thought  it  neceflary  to  exert  their  power  of  li¬ 
miting  and  appointing  the  fucceflion,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne  which  mull  have  enfued  upon 
three  deaths,  as  no  farther  provilion  was  made  at  the  re¬ 
volution  than  for  the  iifue  of  queen  Mary,  queen  Anne, 
and  king  William.  It  'had  been  previoufly,  by  the  flat. 
1  Will,  and  Mary,  2.  c.  2,  enadted,  that  every  perfon  who 
lhould  be  reconciled  to  or  hold  communion  with  the  fee 
of  Rome,  who  fliould  profefs  the  popifti  religion,  or  who 
fliould  marry  a  papill,  fliould  be  excluded,  and  for  ever 
incapable  to  inherit,  pofiefs,or  enjoy,  the  crown;  and  that 
in  fuch  cafe  the  people  lhould  be  abfolved  from  their  al¬ 
legiance  [fo  fuch  perfon],  and  the  crown  lhould  defcend 
to  fuch  perfons,  being  proteftants,  as  would  have  inherited 
the  fame,  in  cafe  the  perfon  10  reconciled,  holding  com¬ 
munion,  profefiing, or  marrying,  were  naturally  dead.  To 
act  therefore  confidently  w  ith  themfelves,  and  at  the  fame 
time  pay  as  much  regard  to  the  old  hereditary  line  as 
their  former  refolutions  would  admit,  they  turned  their 
eyes  on  the  princefs  Sophia,  electrefs  and  duchefs-do  wager 
of  Hanover.  For,  upon  the  impending  extinction  of  til® 
8  Z  proteftant 
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proteftant  pofterity  of  Charles  I.  the  old  law  of  regal 
defcent  dire61ed  them  to  recur  to  the  defcendants  of 
James  I.  and  the  princefs  Sophia,  being  theyoungeft  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Elizabeth  queen  of  Bohemia  who  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Janies  I.  was  the  neareft  of  the  ancient  blood-royal 
who  was  not  incapacitated  by  profeffing  the  popiffi  reli¬ 
gion.  On  her,  therefore,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
proteftants,  the  remainder  of  the  crown,  expectant  on  the 
death  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne  without  iffue, 
was  fettled  by  hat.  12  &  15  'Will.  III.  c.  2.  And  at  the 
fame  time  it  was  enafled,  that  whofoever  ihould  hereafter 
come  to  the  poffeffion  of  the  crown,  fhould  join  in  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  eftabliffied. 
This  is  the  laft  limitation  of  the  crown  that  has  been  made 
by  parliament;  and  all  the  feveral  aftual  limitations,  from 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  prefent,  (dated  at  large  in 
1  Comm.  c.  3,)  do  clearly  prove  the  power  of  the  king  and 
parliament  to  new-model  or  alter  the  fucceffion.  And 
indeed  it  is  now  again  made  highly  penal  to  difpute  it ; 
for,  by  hat.  6  Ann.  c.  7,  it  is  enabled,  that  if  any  perfon 
malicioully,  advifedly,  and  directly,  (hall  maintain,  by 
■writing  or  printing,  that  the  kings  of  this  realm,  with  the 
authority  of  parliament,  are  not  able  to  make  laws  to  bind 
the  crown  and  the  defcent  thereof,  he  (hall  be  guilty  of 
high  treafon  ;  or,  if  he  maintains  the  fame  only  by  preach¬ 
ing,  teaching,  or  advifed  (peaking,  he  (hall  incur  the  pe¬ 
nalties  of  a  pramunire.  The  princefs  Sophia  dying  before 
queen  Anne,  the  inheritance  thus  limited  defcended  on 
her  fon  king  George  I.  and,  having  taken  effeft  in  his  per¬ 
fon,  from  him  it  defcended  to  his  late  majefty  king 
George  II.  and  from  him  to  his  grandfon  and  heir,  ot*r 
prefent  gracious  fovereign  king  George  III. 

In  France  the  fuccefhon  to  the  monarchy  was  limited 
to  heirs  male  ;  but  in  Navarre  the  crown  was  inherited  by 
the  heir  of  line,  whether  male  or  female.  The  cafe 
Hands  thus  :  Philip  IV.  king  of  France,  furnamed  the 
Fair,  in  the  year  1285  efpouled  Jane  queen  of  Navarre  in 
her  own  right ;  and,  as  king-confort  of  thislatter  kingdom, 
added  the  title  of  Navarre  to  his  former  one  of  France. 
Louis  X.  fon  and  heir  of  Philip  and  Jane  (furnained  Hutin , 
or  the  Boifterous),  fucceeded  to  both  crowns.  By  Mar¬ 
garet  his  firft  wife,  who  had  been  crowned  queen  of  Na¬ 
varre,  he  left  one  daughter,  Joan  or  Jane.  His  fecond  wife 
Clementina  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  and 
was  delivered  of  a  pofthumous  fon,  whom  mod  of  the 
French  annalifts  recognize  as  John  I.  of  France,  though 
he  ljved  no  longer  than  three  years.  On  his  death  the 
kingdom  of  France  palled  to  Philip  V.  (furnamed  the 
Long),  and  that  of  Navarre  (to  which  the  1'alic  law  could 
by  no  conftruclion  extend)  to  Joanna,  the  only  child  and 
heir  of  Louis  and  Margaret.  From  Joanna,  in  lineal  fuc- 
ceffion,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  paffed  to  Jane  d’Albret, 
mother  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  wife  of  Anthony  of 
Vendofme,  who  as  king-confort  wore  the  crown  of  Na¬ 
varre.  On  the  acceffion  of  Henry  to  the  kingdom  of 
France,  the  two  monarchies  were  united,  and  the  fourfuc- 
ceeding  princes  afTumed  the  joint  titles. 

II.  The  king’s  title  being  afcertained,  we  are  next  to 
consider  what  duties  he  has  to  perform  ;  for,  by  our  con- 
ftitution,  there  are  certain  duties  incumbent  on  the  king; 
in  coniideration  of  which,  his  dignity  and  prerogative  are 
eftabliftied  by  the  laws  of  the  land ;  it  being  a  maxim  in 
the  law,  that  protection  and  fubjeftion  are  reciprocal. 
And  thefe  reciprocal  duties  are  what  fir  William  Black- 
ftone  apprehends  were  meant  by  the  convention  in  1688, 
when  they  declared  that  king  James  had  broken  the  ori¬ 
ginal  contraEl  between  king  and  people.  But  however,  as 
the  terms  of  that  original  contract  were  in  fome.  meafure 
difputed,  being  alleged  to  exift  principally  in  theory,  and 
to  be  only  deducible  by  reafon  and  the  rules  of  natural 
law,  in  which  deduction  different  underftandings  might 
very  confulerably  differ;  it  was,  after  the  revolution, 
judged  proper  to  declare  thefe  duties  exprefsly,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  that  contract  to  a  plain  certainty.  So  that,  what¬ 
ever  doubts  might  be  formerly  railed  by  weak  and  feru- 
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pulous  minds  about  the  exigence  of  fuel)  an  original  con-* 
tract,  they  mud  now  entirely 'ceafe  ;  efpecially  with  regard 
to  every  prince  who  hath  reigned  fince  the  year  1688. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  king  is,  To  govern  his  peo¬ 
ple  according  to  law.  Nec  regibus  infnita  aut  libera  potef- 
tas,  was  the  conftitution  of  our  German  anceftors  on  the 
continent.  And  this  is  not  only  confonant  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  nature,  of  liberty,  of  reafon,  and  of  fociety;  but 
has  always  been  elteemed  an  exprefs  part  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  even  when  prerogative  was  at  the  higheft. 
“  The  king  (faith  BraClon,  who  wrote  under  Henry  III.) 
ought  not  to  be  fubjeCt  to  man  ;  but  to  God,  and  to  the 
law  ;  for  the  law  maketh  the  king.  Let  the  king  therefore 
render  to  the  law,  what  the  law  has  inverted  in  him  with 
regard  to  others  ;  dominion,  and  power ;  for  he  is  not 
truly  king,  where  will  and  pleafure  rules,  and  not  the 
law.”  And  again  :  “The  king  hath  a  fuperior,  namely 
God  ;  and  alfo  the  law,  by  which  he  was  made  a  king.” 
Thus  Brafton  ;  and  Fortefcue  alfo,  having  firft  well  dif- 
tinguiihed  between  a  monarchy  abfoLutely  and  defpotl- 
cally  regal,  which  is  introduced  by  conquert  and  violence, 
and  a  political  or  civil  monarchy,  which  arifes  from  mu- 
tual  confent  (of  which  laft  fpecies  he  afferts  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  England  to  be),  immediately  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  “  the  king  of  England  muft  rule  his  peo¬ 
ple  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  laws  thereof;  infomuch 
that  he  is  bound  by  an  oath  at  his  coronation  to  the  ob- 
fervance  and  keeping  of  his  own  laws.”  But,  to  obviate 
all  doubts  and  difficulties  concerning  this  matter,  it  is 
exprefsly  declared  by  flat.  12  and  13  Will.  III.  c.  2,  “that 
the  laws  of  England  are  the  birthright  of  the  people 
thereof ;  and  all  the  kings  and  queens  who  (hall  afeend 
the  throne  of  this  realm  ought  to  adminifter  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  fame  according  to  the  fald  laws,  and  all  their 
officers  and  minifters  ought  to  ferve  them  refpeftively  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame;  and  therefore  all  the  other  laws, and 
ftatutes  of  this  realm,  for  fecuring  the  eftabliffied  religion, 
and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  thereof,  and  all 
other  laws  and  (tatutes  of  the  fame  now  in  force,  are  by 
his  majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  and  by  au¬ 
thority  of  the  fame,  ratified  and  confirmed  accordingly.” 

And,  as  to  the  terms  of  the  original  contract  between 
king  and  people,  thefe,  it  is  apprehended,  are  now  couched 
in  the  coronation-oath,  which,  by  the  flat.  1  Will,  and 
M.  c.  6.  is  to  be  adminiftered  to  every  king:,  and  queen 
who  (hall  fucceed  to  the  Imperial  crown  of  thefe  realms, 
by  one  of  the  archbifhops  or  bilhops  of  the  realm,  in  the 
prefence  of  all  the  people;  who  on  their  parts  do  recipro¬ 
cally  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown.  This  co¬ 
ronation-oath  is  conceived  in  the  following  terms  ■. 

“  The  Arckbijhop  or  Bi/hop  Jkall  fay,  Will  you  folemnly 
promife  and  (wear  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom, 
of  England  [quaere  ?  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ],  and  the 
dominions  thereto  belonging,  according  to  the  ftatutes  in 
parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
fame? — The  King  or  Queen  fall  fay ,  I  folemnly  promife  ib 
to  do. 

“  Archbifhop  or  Bifkop.  Will  you  to  your  power  cauls 
law  and  juftice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your 
judgments  ? — King  or  Queen.  I  will. 

“  Archbifhop  or  Bifriop.  Will  you  to  the  utmoft  of  your 
power  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profeffion  of 
the  gofpel,  and  the  proteftant  reformed  religion  eftabliffied 
by  the  law  ?  And  will  you  prelerve  unto  the  biuiops  and 
clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to 
their  charge,  all  fuch  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law 
do  or  (hall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any  of  them  ? — King 
or  Queen.  All  this  I  promife  to  do. 

“  After  this  the  King  or  Queen,  laying  his  or  her  hand  upen 
the  holy  Gofpel,  fh  all  fay,  The  things  which  I  have  here  be¬ 
fore  promifed,  I  will  perform  and  keep;  Jo  help  me  God. 
— And  then  flail  kifs  the  book." 

This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation-oath,  as  it  is  now 
preferibed  by  our  law  j  the  principal  articles  of  which 
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appear  to  be  at  Ieaft  as  ancient  as  the  Mirror  of  Juftices, 
and  even  as  the  time  of  Bradfon  ;  but  the  wording  of  it 
was  changed  at  the  revolution,  becaufe  (as  the  ftatute  al¬ 
leges)  the  oath  itfelf  had  been  framed  in  doubtful  words 
and  expreflions,  with  relation  to  ancient  iaws  and  confti- 
tutions  at  this  time  unknown.  For  thefe  old  coronation- 
oaths,  fee  i  Comm.  c.  6.  p.  235.  However,  in  what  form 
foever  it  be  conceived,  this  is  mod  indifputably  a  funda¬ 
mental  and  original  exprefs  contradf ;  though,  doubtlefs, 
the  duty  of  protection  is  impliedly  as  much  incumbent  on 
the  fovereign  before  coronation  as  after;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  allegiance  to  the  king  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
fubjedf  immediately  on  the  defcent  of  the  crown,  before 
he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  whether  he  ever 
takes  it  at  all.  This  reciprocal  duty  of  the  fubjedf  will 
be  confidered  in  its  proper  place.  At  prefent  we  are  only 
to  obferve,  that  in  the  king’s  part  of  this  original  con¬ 
tract  are  exprefled  all  the  duties  which  a  monarch  can 
owe  to  his  people,  viz.  to  govern  according  to  law  ;  to 
execute  judgment  in  mercy;  and  to  maintain  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion.  And,  with  refpedt  to  the  latter  of  thele 
three  branches,  we  may  farther  remark,  that  by  the  adt 
of  union,  5  Ann.  c.  8,  two  preceding  ftatutes  are  recited 
and  confirmed  ;  the  one  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 
the  other  of  the  parliament  of  England  ;  which  enadf  ; 
the  former,  that  every  king  at  his  acceffion  (hall  take  and 
fubfcribe  an  oath,  to  preferve  the  proteftant  religion,  and 
prefbyterian  church-government  in  Scotland  ;  the  latter, 
that  at  his  coronation  he  fliall  take  and  fubfcribe  a  limilar 
oath,  to  preferve  the  fettlement  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  within  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Berwick,  and 
the  territories  thereunto  belonging. 

In  order  to  affill  the  king  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duties, 
the  maintenance  of  his  dignity,  and  the  exertion  of  his 
prerogative,  the  law  hath  aligned  him  a  diverfity  of  coun¬ 
cils  to  advife  with.  Thefe  are,  his  Parliament,  his 
Peers,  his  Privy  Council,  and  the  Judges.  See  thole 
articles. 

III.  That  the  king  may  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  government  in  due  independence  and  vigour, 
and  to  difcharge  with  honour  to  himfelf  and  benefit  to 
his  fubjedfs  the  duties  of  his  high  ftation,  the  conltitution 
and  laws  have  invelted  him  with  a  variety  of  prerogatives. 
And  here  we  may  make  this  preliminary  obfervation,  that 
there  cannot  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  that  genuine  freedom, 
which  is  the  boaft  of  this  age  and  country,  than  the  power  of 
difcuiTing  and  examining,  with  decency  and  refpedt,  the 
limits  of  the  king’s  prerogative.  This  was  formerly  con¬ 
fidered  as  a  high  contempt  in  a  fubjedf  ;  and  the  glorious 
queen  Elizabeth  herfelf  dire  died  her  parliament  to  abftain 
from  judging  of  or  meddling  with  her  prerogative.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  her  fuccelfor,  James  I.  fliould 
confider  fuch  a  prefumption  as  little  lefs  than  blafphemy 
and  impiety.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  fentiments  of 
fome  of  our  princes,  this  was  never  the  language  of  our 
ancient  conltitution  and  laws.  The  fentiments  of  Brac- 
ton  and  Fortel'cue,  at  the  diftance  of  two  centuries  from 
each  other,  may  be  feen  by  a  reference  to  Bratton,  1.  i.  c.  8. 
1.  ii.  c.  16.  and  Fortefcue,  c.  2.  34..  And  fir  Henry  Finch, 
under  Charles  I.  after  the  lapfe  of  two  centuries  more, 
though  he  lays  down  the  law  of  prerogative  in  very  ftrong 
and  emphatical  terms,  yet  qualifies  it  with  a  general  re- 
lfriftion  in  regard  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  king, 
fays  he,  has  a  prerogative  in  all  things  that  are  riot  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  fubjedf ;  for  in  them  all  it  muff  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  king’s  prerogative  ftretcheth  not  to  the 
doing  of  any  wrong.  Finch.  1.  84,  5. 

The  nature  of  our  conltitution  is  that  of  a  limited  mo¬ 
narchy,  in  which  the  legiflative  power  is  lodged  in  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons;  but  the  king  is  int rafted  with 
the  executive  part,  and  from  him  all  jultice  is  faid  to  flow  ; 
hence  he  is  ftyled  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  fupreme 
governor,  parens  patria,  &c.  but  Hill  he  is  to  make  the 
law  of  the  land  the  rule  of  his  government;  that  being 
she  m ea luxe,  as  well  of  his  power,  as  of  the  fubjedfs’  obe- 
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dience;  for  as  the  law  aflerts,  maintains,  and  provides  for,, 
the  lar'ety  of  the  king’s  royal  perfon,  crown,  and  dignity, 
and  all  his  juft  rights,  revenues,  powers,  and  prerogatives’; 
fo  it  likewife  declares  and  afierts  -the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  fubjedf.  1  And.  153.  Co.  Lit.  19,  75.  4. Co.  124.  Hence 
it  hath  been  eftablilhed  as  a  rule,  that  all  prerogatives 
rauft  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  people,  otherwife  they 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  by  law.  Moor  672.  Show.  P.  C. 

Although  the  king  is  the  fountain  of  juftice,  and  in¬ 
truded  with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  law,  yet  he 
hath  no  power  to  alter  the  laws  which  have  been  efta- 
bliflied,  and  are  the  birthright  of  every  fubjedf  ;  for  by 
thole  very  laws  he  is  to  govern  ;  and,  as  they  prefcribe  the 
extent  and  bounds  of  his  prerogative,  in  like  manner  they 
declare  and  afcertain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
therefore  admit  of  no  innovation  or  change  but  by  adt  of 
parliament.  4  lnjl.  164.  2  Injl.  34,478.  2  Hal.  Hijl.  P.C.  131, 
282. 

The  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  in  moft 
things  as  ancient  as  the  law  itfelf ;  for,  though  the  ftatute 
17  Edw.  II.  c.  i,  commonly  called  the  ftatute  De  praroga- 
tiva  regis,  feems  to  be  introdutfive  of  fomething  new,  yet 
for  the  moft  part  it  is  but  a  collection  of  certain  preroga¬ 
tives  that  were  known  law  long  before.  And  this  ftatute 
does  not  contain  the  king’s  whole  prerogative,  but  only 
fo  much  thereof  as  concerns  the  profits  of  his  coffers. 
Plowd.  314. ' 

By  the  word  prerogative  is  ufually  underftood,  that  fpe- 
cial  pre-eminence,  which  the  king  hath  over  and  above  all 
other  perfons,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  in  right  of  his  regal  dignity.  It  fignifies,  in  its 
etymology,  (from /ms  and  fogo,)  fomething  that  is  required 
or  demanded  before,  or  in  preference  to,  all  others.  And 
hence  it  follows,  that  it  mult  be  in  its  nature  Angular  and 
eccentrical  ;  that  it  can  only  be  applied  to  thofe  rights 
and  capacities  which  the  king  enjoys  alone  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  others,  and  not  to  thofe  which  he  enjoys  in  com¬ 
mon  with  any  of  his  fubjedfs;  for,  if  once  any  prerogative 
of  the  crown  could  be  held  in  common  with  the  fubject,. 
it  would  ceafe  to  be  prerogative  any  longer..  Finch, 
therefore,  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  prerogative 
is  that  law  in  cafe  of  the  king,  which  is  law  in  no  cafe  of 
the  fubject. 

Prerogatives  are  either  dirttt  or  incidental.  The  direSt 
are  fuch  pofitive  fubftantial  parts  of  the  royal  charadter 
and  authority,  as  are  rooted  in,  and  fpring  from,  the  king’s 
political  perfon,  and  of  which  we  are  about  to  ftate  ther 
law  at  fome  length.  But  fuch  prerogatives  as  are  inciden¬ 
tal  bear  always  a  relation  to  fomething  elfe,  diftindl  from, 
the  king’s  perfon,  and  are  indeed  only  exceptions,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  cijown,  to  the  general  rules  eftablilhed  for  the 
reft  of  the  community ;  fuch  as  that  no  cofts  fliall  be  re¬ 
covered  againft  the  king  ;  that  he  can  never  be  a  joint- 
tenant  ;  and  that  his  debt  fliall  be  preferred  before  that 
of  a  fubjedf.  Other  incidental  prerogatives  are,  that,  wdiere 
the  title  of  the  king  and  a  common  perfon  concur,  the 
king’s  title  fliall  be  preferred.  1  Injl.  30.  No  diftrefs  can 
be  made  upon  the  king’s  poffeflion,  but  he  may  diftrain 
out  of  his  fee  in  other  lands,  & c.  and  may  take  diftrefles 
in  the  highway.  2  Injl.  131..  An  heir  fhall  pay  the  king’s 
debt,  though  he  is  not  named  in  the  bond  ;  and  the  king’s 
debt  fliall  be  fatisfied  before  that  of  a  fubjedf,  for  which 
there  is  a  prerogative-writ.  1  Injl.  130,  386.  But  this  is 
where  the  debt  is  in  equal  degree  with  that  of  the  fubjedf. 
33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  39.  Cro.  Car.  283.  Hardr.  23.  Goods 
and  chattels  may  go  in  fucceflion  to  the  king,  though  they 
may  not  to  any  other  foie  corporation.  1  Injl.  90.  In  the 
hands  of  whomfoever  the  goods  of  the  king  come,  their 
lands  are  chargeable,  and  may  be  feized  for  the  fame  ;  and 
the  king  is  not  bound  by  file  of  his  goods  in  open 
market.  2  Injl.  713.  No  entry  will  bar  the  king,  and  no 
judgment  is  final  againft  him,  but  with  a  falvo  jure  regis. 
Litt.  178.  The  king  may  plead  feveral  matters  without 
being  guilty  of  double  pleading,  and  the  party  fliall  an- 
fwer  them  all.  Bro.  Dcugl.  pi,  57.  In  his  pleading  he  need 
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not  plead  an  aft  of  parliament  as  a  fubject  is  bound  to  do. 
4.  Rep.  75.  He  is  not  bound  to  join  in  demurrer  on  evi¬ 
dence,  and  the  court  may  direct  the  jury  to  find  the  mas¬ 
ter  fpecially.  Finch.  82.  5  Rep.  104..  The  king’s  own  tes¬ 
timony  of  any  thing  done  in  his  prefence  is  of  as  high  a 
nature  and  credit  as  any  record  ;  whence,  in  all  original 
■writs  or  precepts,  he  u(eth  no  other  witnefs  than  himielf ; 
as,  tejle  meipfo.  1  Inf.  41,  57. 

It  is  alio  held,  that  the  king  is  by  his  prerogative  uni- 
verfal  occupant,  as  all  property  is  prefumed  to  have  been 
originally  in  the  crown  ;  and  that  he  partitioned  it  out  in 
large  diltrifts  to  the  great  men  who  deferved  well  of  him 
in  the  wars,  and  were  able  to  advife  him  in  t»me  of  peace. 
Hence  the  king  hath  the  direct  dominion  ;  and  all  lands 
are  holden  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  crown.  Co. 
Lit.  1.  Dyer  154.  1  Bend.  237.  Seld.  Mare  ClauJ. 

If  the  fea  leaves  any  Ihore  by  the  water  Suddenly  falling 
off,  Such  derelift  lands  belong  to  the  king;  but,  if  a  man’s 
lands  lying  to  the  fea  are  increafed  by  infenfible  degrees, 
they  belong  to  the  foil  adjoining.  Dyer  326.  2  Rob.  Abr.  170. 
So,  if  a  river,  fo  far  as  there  is  a  flux  of  the  fea,  leaves  its 
channel,  it  belongs  to  the  king  ;  for  the  Englifli  fea  and 
channels  belong  to  the  king;  and,  having  never  diftri- 
buted  them  out  to  the  Subjects,  he  hath  a  property  in  the 
foil.  2  Rob.  Abr.  170.  But  if  a  river,  in  which  there  is  no 
tide,  fliould  leave  its  bed,  it  belongs  to  the  owners  on  both 
iides  ;  for  they  have  in  that  cafe  the  property  of  the  foil  ; 
this  being  no  original  part  or  appendix  to  the  fea,  but  dis¬ 
tributed  out  as  other  lands.  2  Rob.  Abr.  170.  If  land  be 
drowned,  and  fo  continue  for  years  ;  if  it  be  after  regain¬ 
ed,  every  owner  flial!  have  his  filtered:  again,  if  it  can  be 
known  by  the  boundaries.  8  Co.  Sir  Francis  Barrington's 
cafe.  It  is.faid,  that  there  is  a  cuftom  in  Lincolnihire, 
that  the  lord  of  the  manors  fliall  have  derelift  lands ;  and 
that  as  Such  it  is  a  reafonable  cuftom  ;  for,  if  the  fea  walh 
away  the  lands  of  the  fubjeft,  he  can  have  no  recompence, 
unlefs  he  fliould  be  entitled  to  what  he  regains  from  the 
fea. 

The  king  hath  the  Sovereign  dominion  in  all  feas  and 
great  rivers,  which  is  plain  from  Selden’s  account  of  the 
ancient  Saxons,  who  dealt  very  Successfully  in  all  naval- 
affairs  ;  therefore  the  territories  of  the  Englifli  feas  and 
rivers  always  refided  in  the  king.  Seld.  Mar.  Ci.  251.  And, 
as  the  king  hath  a  prerogative  in  the  feas,  fo  hath  he  like- 
wife  a  right  to  the  fiihery  and  to  the  foil ;  fo  that  if  a  river, 
as  far  as  there  is  a  flux  of  the  fea,  leaves  its  channel,  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  king.  Dyer  326.  2  Rot.  Abr.  170.  Hence  the 
Admiralty  Court,  which  is  a  court  for  all  maritime  caufes 
or  matters  arifing  on  the  high  feas,  is  deemed  the  king’s 
court,  and  its  jurifdiftion  derived  from  him  who  protefts 
his  fubjefts  from  pirates,  and  provides  for  the  Security  of 
trade  and  navigation.  4  Inf.  142.  Molloy  66.  From  the 
king’s  dominion  over  the  lea  it  was  holden,  that  the  king, 
as  proteftor  and  guardian  of  the  feas,  might,  before  any 
Statute  made  for  commiflions  of  Sewers,  provide  againlt  in¬ 
undations  by  lands,  banks,  See.  and  that  he  had  a  prero¬ 
gative  herein,  as  well  as  in  defending  his  fubjefts  from  pi¬ 
rates,  See.  10  Co.  141.  But,  notwithstanding  the  king’s 
prerogative  in  feas  and  navigable  rivers,  yet  it  hath  been 
always  held,  that  a  fubjebt  may  fifli  in  the  fea;  which,  be¬ 
ing  a  matter  of  common  right,  and  the  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  cannot  be 
reftrainedby  grant  or  prescription.  f\(o  it  is  held,  that 
every  fubjeft  of  common  right  may  fifli  with  lawful  nets, 
See.  in  a  navigable  river,  as  well  as  in  the  fea;  and  the 
king’s  grant  cannot  bar  them  thereof  5  but  the  crown  only 
has  a  right  to  royal  fifli,  and  that  the  king  only  may  grant. 
It  is  alfo  Said,  that  the  king,  as  a  perpetual  Sign  and  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  dominion  of  the  feas,  hath  Several 
creatures  referved  to  him  under  the  denomination  of  royal 
creatures,  as  fwans,  fturgeons,  and  whales  5  all  which  are 
natives  of  feas  and  rivers.  7  Co.  16. 

The  kings  of  England,  by  the  Lateran  council,  under 
pope  Julius  II.  had  the  title  of  Chrifianiffimus  conferred 
on  them  ;  and  that  of  Defender  cf  the  Faith  was  added  by 
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pope  Leo JC.  though  it  had  been  ufed  by  them  Some  time- 
before.  1  he  title  of  Grace  was  firft  given  to  our  kings 
about  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  and  that  of  Majefy  firlt  to 
Henry  VIII.  before  which  time  our  kings  were  called  Grace, 
Highnefs,  See.  In  all  public  inltrnments  and  letters,  the 
king  Ityles  himfelf  nos,  “  we  ;”  though  till  the  time  of  king 
John  lie  fpoke  in  the  lingular  number.  The  law  aferibes  to 
the  king  the  attribute  of  fovereignty  or  pre-eminence.  See 
Brad.  1.  1.  c.  8.  He  is  faid  to  have  imperial  dignity ;  and 
in  charters,  before  the  conquell,  is  frequently  ityled  Bafi- 
leus  and  Imperator ;  the  titles  relpeftiveiy  afl'urned  by  the 
emperors  of  the  Eaft  and  Welt.  His  realm  is  declared  to 
be  an  empire,  and  his  crown  imperial,  by  many  afts  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  which  at  the  fame  time  declare  the  king  to  be 
the  fupreme  head  of  the  realm  in  matters  both  civil  and 
ecclefialtical  ;  and,  of  confequence,  inferior  to  no  man 
upon  earth,  dependent  on  no  man,  accountable  to  no 
man.  No  king  of  England  ufed  any  feal  of  arms  till  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  Before  that  time,  the  leal  was  the 
king  fitting  in  a  chair  of  ftate  on  one  fide  of  the  feal,  and 
on  horfeback  on  the  other  fide ;  but  this  king  fealed  with 
a  feal  cf  two  lions  ;  and  king  John  was  the  firlt  that  bare 
three  lions;  and  afterwards  Edward  III.  quartered  the 
arms  of  France,  which  was  continued  till  the  Irilh  union, 
Jan.  1,  1801. 

The  meaning  of  the  legiflature  when  it  ufes  thefe  terms 
of  empire  and  imperial,  and  applies  them  to  the  realm 
and  crown  of  England,  is  only  to  alfert  that  our  king 
is  equally  fovereign  and  independent,  within  thefe  his 
dominions,  as  any  emperor  is  in  his  empire,  and  owes 
no  kind  of  fubjeftion  to  any  other  potentate  upon  earth. 
Hence  it  is,  that  no  fuit  or  aftion  can  be  brought  againlt 
the  king,  even  in  civil  matters,  becaufe  no  court  can  have 
jurifdiftion  over  him.  All  jurifdiftion  implies  fuperiority 
of  power  ;  authority  to  try  would  be  vain  and  idle  with¬ 
out  authority  to  redrefs  ;  and  the  fentence  of  a  court 
would  be  contemptible,  unlefs  that  court  had  power  to 
command  the  execution  of  it;  but  who,  fays  Finch,  (hall 
command  the  king  ?  Hence  it  is  likewife,  that  by  law 
the  perfon  of  the  king  is  facred,  even  though  the  meafures 
purified  in  his  reign  be  completely  tyrannical  and  arbi¬ 
trary  ;  for  no  jurifdiftion  upon  earth  has  power  to  try 
him  in  a  criminal  way,  much  lefs  to  condemn  him  to  pu- 
nifliment.  If  any  foreign  jurifdiftion  had  this  power,  as 
was  formerly  claimed  by  the  pope,  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom  would  be  no  more  ;  and,  if  fuch  a  power 
were  veited  in  any  dotneftic  tribunal,  there  would  foon  be 
an  end  of  the  conftitution,  by  deftroying  the  free  agency 
of  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  fovereign  legillativs 
power. 

Are  then,  it  may  be  alked,  the  fubjefts  of  England  to¬ 
tally  dellitute  of  remedy,  in  cafe  the  crown  fliould  invade 
their  rights,  either  by  private  injuries  or  public  oppref- 
fiofis  ?  To  this  we  may  anivver,  that  the  law  has  provided 
a  remedy  in  both  cafes.  As  to  private  injuries;  if  any 
perfon  has,  in  point  of  property,  a  juft  demand  upon  the 
king,  he  muff  petition  him  in  his  Court  of  Chancery, 
where  his  chancellor  will  adminilter  right  as  a  matter  of 
grace,  though  not  upon  compullion.  Finch,  1.  255.  As  to 
cafes  of  ordinary  public  oppreflion,  where  the  vitals  of  the 
conftitution  are  not  attacked,  the  law  has  alfo  afiigned  a 
remedy.  For,  as  a  king  cannot  mifufe  his  powers  without 
the  advice  of  evil  counfellors,  and  the  afliftance  of  wicked 
minifters,  thefe  men  may  be  examined  and  puniflied.  The 
conftitution  has  therefore  provided,  by  means  of  indift- 
ments  and  parliamentary  impeachments,  that  no  man  (hall 
dare  to  aflilt  the  crown  in  contradiftion  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  at  the  fame  time  it  is  a  maxim  in  thofe  laws, 
that  the  king  himfelf  can  do  no  wrong  ;  fince  it  would  be 
a  great  weaknefs  and  abfurdity,  in  any  fyftem  of  pofitive 
law,  to  define  any  poifible  wrong,  without  any  poflible  re¬ 
drefs. 

As  to  fuch  public  oppreftions  as  tend  to  diffolve  the 
conftitution,  and  fubvert  the  fundamentals  of  government, 
thefe  are  cafes  which  the  law  will  not,  out  of  decency, 
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j'uppofe  ;  being  incapable  of  diftrufting  thofe  whom  it  has 
inverted  with  any  part  of  the  fupreme  power;  fince  inch 
diftruft*  would  render  the  exercife  of  that  power  precarious 
and  impracticable.  For,  wherever  the  law  expreffes  its 
diftrult  or  abufe  of  power,  it  always  veils  a  fuperior  coer¬ 
cive  authority  in  folne  other  hand  to  correCt  it;  the  very 
notion  of  which  deftroys  the  idea  of  Sovereignty.  If  there¬ 
fore  (for  example)  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  or  either 
of  them,  had  avowedly  a  right  to  animadvert  on  the  king, 
or  each  other,  or  if  the  king  had  a  right  to  animadvert  on 
either  of  the  houfes,  that  branch  of  the  legiflature,  fo  fub- 
jeCt  to  animadyerfion,  would  inftantly  ceafe  to  be  part  of 
the  fupreme  power;  the  balance  of  the  conftitution  would 
be  overturned;  and  that  branch  or  branches,  in  which 
this  jurisdiction  refided,  would  be  completely  fovereign. 
The  fuppofition  of  law  therefore  is,  that  neither  the  king 
nor  either  houfe  of  parliament  (collectively  taken)  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  any  wrong;  fince  in  fuch  cafes  tl|e  law 
feels  itfelf  incapable  of  furnifliing  any  adequate  remedy. 
For  which-reafon,  all  opprelfions,  which  may  happen  to 
Spring  from  any  branch  of  the  fovereign  power,- muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any  Stated  rule  or  exprefs 
legal  provifion ;  but,  if  ever  they  unfortunately  happen, 
the  prudence  of  the  times  muft  provide  new  remedies  upon 
new  emergencies. 

Indeed,  it  is  found  by  experience,  that,  whenever  the 
nnconftitutional  opprefiions,  even  of  the  fovereign  power, 
advance  with  gigantic  itrides,  and  threaten  deiolation  to 
s  Slate,  mankind  will  not  he  reafoned  out  of  the  feelings 
of  humanity,  nor  will  Sacrifice  their  liberty  by  a  Scrupu¬ 
lous  adherence  to  thofe  political  maxims  which  were  ori¬ 
ginally  eftablifned  to  preferve  it.  And  therefore,  though 
the  positive  laws  are  Silent,  experience  furnifhes  us  with  a 
very  remarkable  cafe,  wherein  nature  and  reafon  prevailed. 
When  king  James  II.  invaded  the  fundamental  conftitu¬ 
tion  of  the  realm,  the  convention-parliament  declared  an 
abdication,  whereby  the  throne  was  confidered  vacant, 
which  induced  a  new  fettlement  of  the  crown.  And  fo 
far  as  this  precedent  leads,  and  no  farther,  we  may  now  be 
allowed  to  lay  down  the  law  of  redrels  againft  public  op- 
preftion.  If  therefore  any  future  prince  fliould  endeavour 
to  fubvert  the  conftitution  by  breaking  the  original  con¬ 
trail:  between  king  and  people,  fliould  violate  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws,  and  lhould  withdraw  himfelf  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  we  are  now  authorized  to  declare  that  this  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  circumftances  would  amount  to  an  abdication,  and 
the  throne  would  be  thereby  vacant.  In  thefe,  therefore, 
or  other  circumftances,  which  a  fertile  imagination  may 
furnifh,  Snce  both  law  and  hirtory  are  Slent,  it  becomes 
us  to  be  Silent  too  ;  leaving  to  future  generations,  when¬ 
ever  neceflity  and  the  lafety  of  the  whole  fhall  require  it, 
the  exertion  of  thofe  inherent  (though  latent)  powers  of 
Society,  which  no  climate,  no  time,  no  conftitution,  no 
contradl,  can  ever  deftroy  or  diminifli. 

Befides  the  attribute  of  Sovereignty,  the  law  alfo  af- 
cribes  to  the  king,  in  his  political  capacity,  abfolute  per¬ 
fection.  The  king  can  do  no  wrong.  Which  ancient  and 
fundamental  maxim  is  not  to  be  underftood,  as  if  every 
thing  tranfaCted  by  the  government  was  of  courfe  juft 
and  lawful,  but  means  only  two  things.  Firlt,  that  what¬ 
ever  is  exceptionable  in  the  conduft  of  public  affairs  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  the  king,  nor  is  he  anfwerable  for 
it  perfonally  to  his  people.  And,  Secondly,  it  means  that 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  extends  not  to  do  any  in¬ 
jury  ;  it  is  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  exerted  to  their  prejudice.  Plowd.  487.  Or 
perhaps  it  means  that,  although  the  king  is  fubjett  to  the 
pafiions  and  infirmities  of  other  men,  the  conftitution  has 
prefcribed  no  mode  by  which  he  can  be  made  perfonally 
amenable  for  any  wrong  that  he  may  actually  commit. 
The  law  will  therefore  prefume  no  wrong,  where  it  has 
provided  no  remedy.  The  inviolability  of  the  king  is  ef- 
fentially  neceffary  to  the  free  exercife  of  thofe  high  pre¬ 
rogatives,  which  are  veiled  in  him,  not  for  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  Splendour  and  gratification,  as  the  vulgar  and  igno- 
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rant  are  too  apt  to  imagine,  but  for  the  Security  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  real  lvappinefs  and  liberty  of  his  fubjefts. 

The  king  moreover  is  not  only  incapable  of  doing  wrong, 
but  even  of  thinking  wrong;  he  can  never  mean  to  do  an 
improper  thing;  in  him  is  no  folly  or  weaknefs.  If  there¬ 
fore  the  crown  fliould  be  induced  to  grant  any  franchife 
or  privilege  to  a  Subject,  contrary  to  reafon,  or  any  way 
prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth,  or  a  private  perlon,  the 
law  will  not  fuppofe  the  king  to  have  meant  either  an  un¬ 
wife  or  an  injurious  action  ;  but  declares  that  the  king 
was  deceived  i n  his  grant  ;  and  therefore  fuch  grant  is  ren¬ 
dered  void,  ilierely  upon  the  foundation  of  fraud  and  de¬ 
ception,  either  by  or  upon  thofe  agents  whom  the  crown 
has  thought  proper  to  employ.  But  a  latitude  of  fup- 
pofing  a  poffihility  of  Some  failure  of  this  perfonal  perfec¬ 
tion  is  allowed  in  the  cafe  of  inquiries  frequently  insti¬ 
tuted  by  parliament,  even  as  to  thofe  aCts  of  royalty  which 
are  molt  properly  and  perfonally  the  king’s  own;  but 
which  are  to  be  conducted  in  thofe  affemblies  with  the 
decency  and  refpeCt  due  to  the  kingly  character. 

The  law  alfo  determines  that  in  the  king  can  be  no  ne¬ 
gligence  or  laches ,  and  therefore  no  delay  will  bar  his 
right.  Nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi  has  been  the  {landing 
maxim  upon  all  occafions :  for  the  law  intends  that  the 
king  is  always  bufied  for  the  public  good,  and  therefore 
has  not  leifure  to  affert  his  right  within  the  times  limited 
to  his  fubjefts.  Finch.  L.  82.  Co.  Litt.  90.  This  maxim 
applies  alfo  to  criminal  profecutions  which  are  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  king  ;  and  therefore  by  the  common  law 
there  is  limitation  in  treafons,  felonies,  or  misdemeanors.' 
By  flat.  7  Will.  III.  c.  7,  an  indictment  for  treafon,  ex¬ 
cept  for  an  attempt  to  affafiinate  the  king,  muft  be  found 
within  three  years  after  the  commiffion  of  the  treasonable 
aCt.  But,  where  the  legiflature  has  affixed  no  limit,  nullum 
tempus  occurrit  regi  holds  true  ;  thus  a  man  may  be  con¬ 
victed  of  murder  at  any  diltance  of  time  within  his  life 
after  the  commiffion  of  the  crime.  This  maxim  obtains 
ft  ill  in  full  force  in  Ireland.  1  Ld.  Mountm.  365.  In  civil 
actions  relating  to  landed  property,  by  ftat.  9  Geo.  III.  c. 
16,  commonly  called  the  Nullum-Tcmpus  ACt,  the  king, 
like  a  fubjeCt,  is  limited  to  60  years.  For  the  occafion  of 
paffing  this  aCt,  fee  Belfliam’s  Memoirs  of  Geo.  III.  and 
ltats.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  2.  11  Geo.  III.  c.  4. 

In  the  king  alfo  can  be  no  ftain  or  corruption  of  blood  ; 
for  if  the  heir  to  the  crown  were  attained  of  treafon  or  fe¬ 
lony,  and  afterwards  the  crown  fliould  defcend  to  him, 
this  would  purge  the  attainder  ipfo  faBo.  Finch.  L.  82. 

Neither  can  the  king,  in  judgment  of  law  as  king,  ever 
be  a  minor,  or  under  age  ;  and  therefore  his  royal  grants 
and  affents  to  aCIs  of  parliament  are  good,  though  he  has 
not  in  his  natural  capacity  attained  the  age  of  21.  Co.  Lit. 
43.  2  Injl.  Proem  3.  Indeed,  by  ftat.  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  17. 
power  was  given  to  future  kings  to  refcind  and  revoke  all 
acts  of  parliament  that  fliould  be  made  while  they  were 
under  the  age  of  24;  but  this  was  repealed  by  ftat.  1  Edw, 
VI.  c.  11,  fo  far  as  related  to  that  prince  ;  and  both  fta- 
tutes  are  declared  by  24  Geo.  II.  c.  24.,  to  be  determined. 
It  hath  alfo  been  ul’ually  thought  prudent,  when  the  heir- 
apparent  has  been  very  young,  to  appoint  a  proteftor, 
guardian,  or  regent,  for  a  limited  time  ;  but  the  very  ne¬ 
ceflity  of  luch  extraordinary  provifion  is  Sufficient  to  de- 
monftrate  the  truth  of  that  maxim  of  the  common  law, 
that  in  the  king  is  no  minority  ;  and  therefore  he  hath  no 
legal  guardian.  The  methods  of  appointing  a  guardian 
or  regent  in  cafe  of  an  infant-heir  to  the  crown,  have 
been  fo  various,  and  the  duration  of  his  power  fo  uncer¬ 
tain,  that  from  hence  alone  it  may  be  collefted  that  his 
office  is  unknown  to  the  common  law  ;  and  therefore  the 
furell  way  is  to  have  him  made  by  authority  of  the  great 
council  in  parliament.  4  lvfi.  58. 

3.  In  the  exercife  of  thofe  branches  of  the  royal  prero¬ 
gative  which  invert  this  our  fovereign  lord,  thus  all  perfedt 
and  immortal  in  his  kingly  capacity,  with  a  number  of 
authorities  and  powers,  confifts  the  executive  part  of  the 
government.  This  is  wilely  placed  in  a  Angle  hand  by 
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theBritiffi  conftitution,  for  the  fake  of  unanimity,  ftrength, 
and  difpatch.  The  king  of  England  is  therefore  not  only 
the  chief,  but  properly  the  foie,  magiftrate  of  the  nation  ; 
all  others  acting  by  commiffion  from,  and  in  due  fubor- 
dination  to,  him. 

In  the  exertion  of  lawful  prerogative,  the  king  is  and 
ought  to  be  abfolute  ;  that  is,  fo  far  abfolute,  that  there 
is  no  legal  authority  that  can  either  delay  or  refift  him. 
He  may  rejeft  what  bills,  may  make  what  treaties,  may 
coin  what  money,  may  create  what  peers,  may  pardon 
•what  offences,  he  pleafes  ;  unlefs  where  the  conftitution 
hath  exprefsly,  or  by  evident  confequence,  laid  down 
fome  exception  or  boundary,  declaring  that  thus  far  the 
prerogative  (hall  go,  and  no  farther. 

With  regard  to  foreign  concerns,  the  king  is  the  dele¬ 
gate  or  reprefentative  of  his  people  ;  and,  as  inch,  has  the 
lble  power  of  fending  ambaffadors  to  foreign  ftates.  It  is 
alfo  the  king’s  prerogative  to  make  treaties,  leagues,  and 
alliances,  with  foreign  ftates  and  princes  ;  and  to  make 
war  and  peace.  The  king  is  confidered,  in  the  next  place, 
as  the  generaliftimo,  or  the  firft  in  military  command, 
within  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  this  capacity  has  the  foie 
power  of  railing  and  regulating  fleets  and  armies.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  railed  and  regulated,  more  is 
faid  in  other  places.  We  are  now  only  to  confider  the 
prerogative  of  enlilting  and  governing  them,  which  in¬ 
deed  was  difputed  and  claimed,  contrary  to  all  reafon  and 
precedent,  by  the  long  parliament  of  king  Charles  I.  but, 
upon  the  reiteration  of  his  fon,  was  folemnly  declared  by 
the  flat.  13  Car.  II.  c.  6,  to  be  in  the  king  alone  ;  for  that 
the  foie  fupreme  government  and  command  of  the  militia 
within  all  his  majefty’s  realms  and  dominions,  and  of  all 
forces  by  fea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and  places  of 
ftrength,  ever  was,  and  is,  the  undoubted  right  of  his 
majeity,  and  his  royal  predeceffors,  kings  and  queens  of 
England  ;  and  that  both  or  either  houfe  of  parliament 
cannot,  nor  ought  to,  pretend  to  the  fame.  This  ftatute, 
it  is  obvious  to  obferve,  ..extends  not  only  to  fleets  and 
armies,  but  alfo  to  forts  and  other  places  of  ftrength, 
■within  the  realm,  the  foie  prerogative  as  well  of  erefting 
as  manning  and  governing  of  which  belongs  to  the  king 
in  his  capacity  of  general  of  the  kingdom.  2  Injl.  30. 
And  all  lands  were  formerly  lubjeft  to  a  tax  for  building 
of  caftles  wherever  the  king  thought  proper.  This  was 
one  of  the  three  things,  from  contributing  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  which  no  lands  were  exempted  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  called  by  our  Saxon  anceftors  the  trinoda  necejfitas  ;  viz. 
pontis  reparatio,  arris  conJlruElio,  &  expeditio  contra  hojlem. 
It  is  partly  upon  the  fame,  and  partly  upon  a  filial,  foun¬ 
dation,  to  fecure  his  marine  revenue,  that  the  king  has 
the  prerogative  of  appointing  ports  and  havens,  or  fuch 
places  only,  for  perfons  and  merchandife  to  pafs  into  and 
out  of  the  realm,  as  he  in  his  w’ifdom  fees  proper.  And 
to  this  head  may  be  referred  alfo,  the  prerogative  as  to 
the  erections  of  beacons  and  lighthoufes.  To  this  branch 
of  the  prerogative  may  alfo  be  referred  the  pow-er  veiled 
in  his  majefty,  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  i6j  of 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of^arms  or  ammunition  out 
of  this  kingdom,  under  fevere  penalties  ;  and  likewife  the 
right  which  the  king  lias,  whenever  he  fees  proper,  of 
confining  his  fubjefts  to  flay  within  the  realm,  or  of  re¬ 
calling  them  when  beyond  the  feas. 

In  domeftic  affairs  the  king  is  confidered  ns  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  juftice  and  general  confer vator  of  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  However,  by  the  fountain  of  juftice  the  law 
does  not  mean  the  author  or  original,  but  only  the  dijlri/m- 
tcr.  Juftice  is  not  derived  from  the  king,  as  from  his  free 
gift-,  but  he  is  the  fteward  of  the  public,  to  difpenfe  it  to 
whom  it  is  due.  BraEl.  1.  3.  c.  9.  I11  this  capacity  the 

king  alone  has  the  right  of  erefting  courts  of  judicature ; 
and  all  juriftiiftions  of  courts  are  either  mediately  or  im¬ 
mediately  derived  from  the  crown;  their  proceedings  run 
generally  in  the  king’s  name  ;  they  pafs  under  his  feal, 
and  are  executed  by  his  officers.  In  early  times,  our 
kings,  probably  in  perfon,  often  heard  and  determined 


caufes  between  party  and  party.  But,  by  the  uniTonn 
ufage  of  many  ages,  they  have  delegated  their  whole  ju¬ 
dicial  power  to  the  judges  of  their  leveral  courts,  which 
are  the  grand  depofitaries  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  and  have  gained  a  known  and  ftated  jurifdic- 
tion,  regulated  by  certain  and  eftablilhed  rules,  which  the 
crown  itfelf  cannot  now  alter  but  by  aft  of  parliament. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  2.  In  criminal  proceedings  it  would  be  in 
the  higheft  degree  abfurd,  if  the  king  perfonally  fat  in 
judgment;  becaufe  in  regard  to  thefe  he  appears  in  ano¬ 
ther  capacity,  that  of  profccutor.  But,  though  the  king  is 
not  perfonally  prefent  in  his  courts  of  law,  yet  he  is  un- 
derftood  to  be  virtually  prefent ;  his  judges  are  the  mirror 
by  which  the  king’s  image  is  reflefted  ;  fo  that  it  is  the 
regal  office,  and  not  the  royal  perfon,  that  is  always  pre¬ 
fent  in  court,  always  ready  to  undertake  profecutions,  or 
pronounce  judgment,  for  the  benefit  and  proteftion  of  the 
lubjeft. 

As  the  king  is  the  fountain  of  juftice,  the  prerogative 
of  iltuing  proclamations  is  veiled  in  him  alone.  The  king 
is  like  wife  the  fountain  of  honour,  of  office,  and  of  pri¬ 
vilege.  Accordingly  he  is  entrufted  with  the  foie  pow'er 
of  conferring  dignities  and  honours,  fo  that  all  degrees  of 
nobility,  knighthood,  and  other  titles,  are  received  by 
immediate  grant  from  the  crown  ;  either  expreffed  in  writ¬ 
ing,  by  writs  or  letters  patent,  as  in  the  creation  of  peers 
and  baronets  ;  or  by  corporeal  inveft iture,  as  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Ample  knight.  And,  as  the  king  may  create 
new  titles,  fo  he  may  create  new  offices,  but  with  this  re- 
ftriftion,  that  he  cannot  create  new  offices  with  new  fees 
annexed  to  them,  nor  annex  new  fees  to  old  offices  ;  for 
this  would  be  a  tax  upon  the  lubjeft,  which  cannot  be 
impofed  but  by  aft  of  parliament.  2  Injl.  533.  The  king 
lias  alfo  the  prerogative  of  conferring  privileges  upon  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  ;  fuch  as  granting  place  or  precedence  to  any 
of  his  fubjefts.  4  Injl.  361.  Such  is  alfo  the  power  to  en- 
franchife  an  alien,  and  make  him  a  denizen.  Such  is 
likewife  the  prerogative  of  erefting  corporations. 

The  king  is  al:o  the  arbiter  of  commerce.  Under  this 
branch  of  the  prerogative  he  has  power  to  eltablilh  public 
marts,  or  places  of  buying  and  felling;  luch  as  markets 
and  fairs,  with  the  tolls  belonging  to  them  ;  and  likewife 
to  regulate  weights  and  meafures  ;  to  give  money,  which 
is  the  medium  of  commerce,  authority,  or  to  makeit  cur¬ 
rent ;  and  the  coining  of  money  is  the  aft  of  the  fove- 
reign  power,  and  the  fettling  of  the  denomination  or  va¬ 
lue  for  which  the  coin  is  to  pafs  current.  The  king  may 
alfo  at  any  time  decry  orcry  down  any  coin  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  make  it  no  longer  current.  Among  the  inci¬ 
dental  prerogatives  belonging  to  the  king,  and  which  are 
exceptions,  in  favour  of  the  crowm,  to  thofe  general  rules 
that  are  eftablilhed  for  the  reft  of  the  community,  we  may 
mention  the  following:  Debts  due  to  him  are  always  to  be 
fatisfied  in  the  firft  place,  in  cafe  of  executorlhip,  See.  and, 
till  his  debt  is  difcharged,  he  may  proteft  the  creditor 
from  the  arrefts  of  others.  He  may  diftrain  for  the  whole 
debt  on  a  tenant  that  holds  but  part  of  the  land  ;  is  not 
obliged  to  demand  his  rent  as  others  are  ;  may  fue  in  what 
court  he  pleafes,  and  diftrain  where  he  lifts.  In  all  doubt¬ 
ful  cafes,  Jemper  prafumetur  pro  rege :  no  ftatute  reftrains 
him,  unlefs  he  be  particularly  named.  In  all  cafes  where 
the  king  is  plaintiff,  his  officers  may  enter  with  an  arrelt ; 
and,  if  entrance  be  denied,  break  open  a  houfe,  and  feize 
the  party  ;  though  in  other  cafes  a  man’s  houfe  is  his  caf- 
tle,  and  has  a  privilege  to  proteft  him  againft  all  arrefts. 
Moreover  no  cofts  (hall  be  recovered  againft  the  king  ; 
and  the  king  can  remove  a  joint-tenant. 

He  has  alfo  cuftody  of  the  perfons  and  eftates  of  idiots 
and  lunatics;  he  is  ultimus  hares  regni,  and  to  him  revert 
all  eftates,  when  no  heir  appears.  All  treafure-trove 
(i.  e.  money,  plate,  or  bullion,  found,  and  the  owners 
not  known)  belongs  to  him  ;  fo  all  waifs,  eftrays,  wrecks, 
lands  recovered  from  the  fea,  gold  and  filver  mines,  royal 
fillies,  &c.  belong  to  him. 

The  king  is  confidered  by  the  laws  of  England  as  the 
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"head  and  fup  rente  governor  of  the  national  church.  26  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  i.  i  Eliz.  c.  i.  In  virtue  of  this  authority,  he 
convenes,  prorogues,  retrains,  regulates,  and  dilfolves, 
all  eccleliaftical  lynods  or  convocations.  He  has  the  fu- 
preme  right  of  patronage,  called  patronage  paramount, 
over  all  the  eccleliaftical  benefices  in  England.  From  this 
prerogative  of  being  the  head  of  the  church  arifes  the 
king’s  right  of  nomination  to  vacant  bifhoprics,  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  ecclefiailical  preferments.  As  head  of  the 
church,  the  king  is  likewife  the  dernier  refort  in  all  eccle- 
fiaftical  caufes  ;  an  appeal  lying  ultimately  to  him  in  chan¬ 
cery  from  the  fentence  of  every  eccleliaftical  judge;  which 
right  was  reftored  to  the  crown  by  flat.  25  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
19.  The  king  can  unite,  feparate,  enlarge,  or  contract, 
the  limits  of  bifhoprics,  or  eccleliaftical  benefices ;  and  by 
his  letters  ereft  new  bifhoprics,  colleges,  &c.  He  can  dil- 
penfe  with  the  rigour  of  the  ecclefiaftical  laws,  except 
ihofe  which  have  been  confirmed  by  aft  of  parliament,  or 
declared  by  the  bill  of  rights;  as,  fora  baftard  to  be  a 
prielt,  for  abifhop  to  hold  a  benefice  in  commendam,  &c. 
He  has  alfo  power  to  difpenfe  with  feveral  afts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  and  penal  ltatutes,  by  a  non-obftante,  where  himfelf 
alone  is  concerned  ;  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
according  to  equity;  to  pardon  a  man  condemned  by 
law  ;  except  in  appeals  of  murder,  and  in  cafe  of  impeach¬ 
ments  by  the  houfe  of  commons ;  and  to  interpret  by  his 
judges,  in  ftatutes  and  cafes  not  defined  by  law. 

The  maxim,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  can  think 
770  wrong,  has  been  expofed  as  ridiculous  and  abfurd,  by 
lord  Abingdon,  in  his  Dedication  to  the  colleblive  Body  of  the 
People  of  England.  “  Let  us  fee  (fays  he)  how  thefe  max¬ 
ims  and  their  comments  agree  with  the  conflitution,  with 
nature,  with  reafon,  with  common  fenfe,  with  experience, 
with  faft,  with  precedent,  and  with  fir  William  Black- 
ltone  himfelf;  and  whether,  by  the  application  of  thefe 
rules  of  evidence  thereto,  it  will  not  be  found,  that  (from 
the  want  of  attention  to  that  important  line  of  diftinftion 
which  the  conflitution  has  drawn  between  the  king  of 
England  and  the  crown  of  England)  what  was  attributed 
to  the  monarchy  has  not  been  given  to  the  monarch,  what 
meant  for  the  king  [hip  conveyed  to  the  king,  what  defign- 
ed  for  the  thing  transferred  to  the  perfon,  what  intended 
for  theory  applied  to  praElicc-,  and  fo  in  confequence,  that, 
whilft  the  premifes  (of  the  perfeftion  of  the  monarchy) 
be  true,  the  conclufion  (that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong) 
be  not  falfe. 

“  And,  firft,  in  reference  to  the  conflitution  :  to  which 
if  this  matter  be  applied,  it  is  fubverfive  of  a  principle  in 
the  conftitution,  upon  which  the  prefervation  of  the  con- 
llitution  depends  ;  I  mean  the  principle  of  refjlance  ;  a 
principle  which,  whilft  no  man  will  now  venture  to  gain- 
fay,  fir  William  Blackflone  himfelf  admits  ‘  is  jitjlifiable  to 
the  perfon  of  the  prince,  when  the  being  of  the  Hate  is 
endangered,  and  the  public  voice  proclaims  fuch  refillance 
neceflary;’  and  thus,  by  fuch  admiffion,  both  difproves 
the  maxim,  and  overfets  his  own  comment  thereupon  ; 
for,  to  fay  that  ‘  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,’  and  that c  he 
is  incapable  even  of  thinking  wrong,’  and  then  to  admit 
that  ‘  refiftance  to  his  perfon  is  jullifiable,’  are  fuch  jarring 
contradiftions  in  themfelves,  that,  until  reconciled,  the 
neceflity  of  argument  is  fufpended. 

“  With  refpeft  then,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  this  maxim,  and  its  comment,  wdth  nature,  with 
reafon,  ami  with  common  fenfe,  I  fhould  have  thought 
myfelf  fufliciently  juftified  in  appealing  to  every  man’s 
own  refleftion  for  decifion,  if  I  had  not  been  made  to  un¬ 
der  (land  that  nature,  reafon,  and  common  fenfe,  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  either.  Sir  William  Blackftone  ftys, 
*  That  though  a  philofophical  mind  will  confiderthe  royal 
perfon^ merely  as  one  man  appointed  by  mutual  confent 
to  prefide  over  others,  and  will  pay  him  that  reverence  and 
duty  which  the  principles  of  fociety  demand,  yet  the  mafs 
of  mankind  will  be  apt  to  grow  infolent  and  refractory  if 
taught  to  confider  their  prince  as  a  man  of  no  greater  per¬ 
fection  than  themfelves  ;  and  therefore  the  law  alcribes  to 
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the  king,  in  his  high  political  eharafter,  certain  attri¬ 
butes  of  a  great  and  tranlcendent  nature,  by  which  the 
people  are  led  to  confider  him  in  the  light  of  a  fuperior 
being,  and  to  pay  him  that  awful  refpeft  which  may  ena¬ 
ble  him  with  greater  eafe  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  go¬ 
vernment.’  So  that,  in  order  to  govern  with  greater  eafe 
(which  by  the  bye  is  mere  alfertion  without  any  proof),  it 
is  neceffary  to  deceive  the  mafs  of  mankind,  by  making 
them  believe,  not  only  what  a  philofophical  mind  cannot 
believe,  but  what  it  is  impoflible  for  any  mind  to  believe; 
and  therefore,  in  the  inveftigation  of  this  lubjeft,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fir  William,  neither  nature,  reafon,  nor  common 
fenfe,  can  have  any  concern. 

“  It  remains  to  examine  in  how  much  this  maxim  and 
its  comment  agree  with  experience,  with  faft,  with  prece¬ 
dent,  and  with  fir  William  Blackftone  himfelf.  And  here 
it  is  matter  of  mod  curious  lpeculation,  to  obferve  a  max¬ 
im  laid  down,  and  which  is  intended  for  a  rule  of  govern¬ 
ment,  not  only  without  a  fingle  cafe  in  fupport  of  it,  but 
with  a  firing  of  cafes,  that  might  be  carried  back  to  Eg¬ 
bert  the  firft  monarch  of  England,  in  direft  oppolition  ter 
the  doftrine.  Who  is  the  man,  that,  reading  the  paft  hif- 
tory  of  this  country,  will  fliow  us  any  king  that  has  not 
done  wrong  ?  Who  is  the  reader  that  will  not  find  that 
all  the  wrongs  and  injuries  which  the  free  conftitution  of 
this  country  has  hitherto  fuffered,  have  been  folely  derived 
from  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  our  kings  ?  And  yet  the 
mafs  of  mankind  are  to  look  upon  the  king  as  a  fuperior 
being  ;  and  the  maxim,  that  ‘the  king  can  do  no  wrong,’ 
is  to  remain  as  an  article  of  belief.  But,  without  pufhing 
this  inquiry  any  farther,  let  us  fee  what  encouragement 
fir  William  Blackftone  himfelf  has  given  us  for  our  credu¬ 
lity.  After  Hating  the  maxim,  and  prefenting  us  with  a 
moll  lively  pi£lure,  ‘  of  our  fovereign  lord  thus  all-perfeft 
and  immortal,’  what  does  he  make  this  all-perfeftion  and 
immortality  in  the  end  to  come  to  ?  His  words  are  thefe : 
‘For,  when  king  Charles’s  deluded  brother  attempted  to 
enflave  the  nation’  (no  wrong  this,  to  be  fure),  ‘  he  found  it 
was  beyond  his  power  •.  the  people  both  could,  and  did,  re¬ 
fill  him  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  fuch  refillance,  obliged 
him  to  quit  his  enterprife  and  his  throne  together.’  Comm. 
4-  433- 

“The  fum  of  all  is  this :  That  the  crown  of  England 
and  the  king  of  England  are  diltinguifhable,  and  not  fy- 
iionymous  terms  ;  that  allegiance  is  due  to  the  crown,  and, 
through  the  crown,  to  the  king :  that  the  attributes  of  the 
crown  are  fovereignty,  perfeftion,  and  perpetuity;  but 
that  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong.  It  is  indeed  to  be  admitted,  that,  in  high  refpeft 
for  the  crown,  high  refpeft  is  alfo  due  to  the  wearer  of  that 
crown  ;  that  is,  to  the  king:  but  the  crown  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  king,  for  the  firft  veneration  is  due  to  the 
conftitution.  It  is  likewife  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  king 
will  do  no  wrong  :  and  as,  to  prevent  this,  a  privy  coun¬ 
cil  is  appointed  by  the  conftitution  to  aiiift  the  king  in 
the  execution  of  the  government  ;  fo,  if  any  wrong  be 
done,  ‘  thefe  men,’  as  Montefquieu  exprelfes  it,  ‘  rnay  be 
examined  and  punilhed.’ 

“  But,  if  any  future  king  fhall  think  to  fereen  thefe  evil 
counfellors  from  the  juft  vengeance  of  the  people,  by  be¬ 
coming  his  own  minijler  ;  and,  in  fo  doing,  (hall  take  for 
his  fanftion  the  attribute  of  perfection,  fhali  trull  to  the  de¬ 
ception  of  his  being  a  fuperior  being,  and  cloak  himfelf  un¬ 
der  the  maxim  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  ;  I  fay,  in  fuch 
a'cafe,  let  the  appeal  already  made  to  the  conftitution,  to 
nature,  to  reafon,  to  common  fenfe,  to  experience,  to  faft, 
to  precedent,  and  to  fir  William  Blackftone  himfelf,  fuf- 
fice  ;  and  preclude  the  neceflity  of  any  further  remarks 
from  me.” 

For  experience,  faft,  and  precedent,  fee  the  reigns  of 
king  John,  Henry  III.  Edward  II.  Bichard  II.  Charles  I. 
and  James  II.  See  alfo  Mirror  of  Juftices;  where  it  is 
laid,  “that  this  grand  aflembly  (meaning  the  wittena-ge- 
motte,  or  parliament)  is  to  confer  the  government  of  God’s 
people,  how  they  may  be  kept  from  fin,  live  in  quiet, 
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.and  have  right  done  them,  according  to  the  cuftoms  and 
laws,  and  more  efpecially  of  wrong  done  by  the  king,  queen, 
or  their  children  ;”  to  which  Nat.  Bacon  adds  this  note : 
“  At  this  time  the  king  might  do  wrong,  Sic.  and  fo  fay 
Brafton  and  Fleta  of  the  kings  in  their  time.”  And  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  King  John’s  Magna  Charta  of  Liberties, 
tliere  was  a  claufe  making  it  lawful  for  the  barons  of  the 
realm  to  choofe  twenty-live  barons  to  fee  the  charter  ob- 
ferved  by  the  king  ;  with  power,  on  any  juftice  or  other 
miriifter  of  the  king’s  failing  to  do  right,  and  acting-  con¬ 
trary  thereto,  for  four  of  the  laid  barons  to  addrefs  the 
king,  and  pray  that  the  fame  might  be  remedied  ;  and,  if 
the  fame  were  not  amended  in  forty  days,  upon  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  four  barons  to  the  relt  of  the  twenty-five, 
thofe  twenty-five  barons,  with  the  commonalty  of  the 
whole  land,  were  at  liberty  to  diflrefs  the  king,  take  his  caf- 
tles,  lands,  &c.  until  the  evils  complained  of  fhould  be  remedied, 
according  to  their  judgment;  faving  the  perfon  of  the 
king,  queen,  and  their  children.  And,  when  the  evils 
were  redrefied,  the  people  were  to  obey  the  king  as  before. 
But  this  claufe  was  omitted  in  King  Henry  Ill’s  Magna 
Charta;  though  in  a  ftatute  made  at  Oxford,  anno 42,  Hen. 
III.  to  reform  mifgovernment,  it  was  enabled,  that  .twen¬ 
ty-four  great  men  fhould  be  named,  twelve  by  the  king, 
and  twelve  by  the  parliament,  to  appoint  jultices,  chan¬ 
cellors,  and  other  officers,  to  fee  Magna  Charta  obferved. 
The  barons’  wars  feem  to  have  proceeded  in  lb  me  mea- 
fure  from  a  like  power  granted  to  them  as  by  the  charter 
of  king  John  ;  and  probably  the  parliament’s  wars  in  the 
time  of  king  Charles  I.  from  their  examples. 

But,  whatever  attempts  might  have  been  previoufiy 
made,  it  cannot  but  be  obferved,  that  moll:  of  the  laws  fc*r 
afeertaining,  limiting,  and  reftraining,  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  have  been  made  within  the  compafs  of  little 
more  than  a  century  part,  from  the  Petition  of  Right  in  3 
Car.  I.  to  the  prefent  time  ;  fo  that  the  powers  of  the 
crown  are  now  to  all  appearance  greatly  curtailed  and  di- 
miniffied  fince  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  particularly  by 
the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commilfion 
courts  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  by  the  difclaiming 
of  martial  law,  and  the  power  of  levying  taxes  on  thefub- 
jeft,  by  the  fame  prince;  by  the  difufe  of  forelt-laws  for 
a  century  palt ;  and  by  the  many  excellent  provifions 
enafted  under  Charles  II.  efpecially  by  the  abolition  of 
military  tenures,  purveyance,  and  pre-emption  ;  the  ha- 
beas-corpus  aft,  and  the  aft  to  prevent  the  difcontinuance 
of  parliaments  for  above  three  years;  and,  fince  the  revo¬ 
lution,  by  the  ftrong  and  emphatical  words  in  which  our 
liberties  are  afierted,  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  Aft  of  Set¬ 
tlement;  by  the  aft  for  triennial  (fince  turned  into  fepten- 
nial)  eleftions  ;  by  the  exclufion  of  certain  officers  from 
the  houfe  of  conwnons  ;  by  rendering  the  feats  of  the 
judges  permanent,  and  their  falaries  liberal  and  indepen¬ 
dent ;  and  by  reftraining  the  king’s  pardon  from  obfti  lift¬ 
ing  parliamentary  impeachments.  Befides  all  this,  if  we 
confider  how  the  crown  is  impoverifhed  and  ftripped  of 
all  its  ancient  revenues,  fo  that  it  muft  greatly  rely  on 
the  liberality  of  parliament  for  its  neceflary  l'upport  and 
maintenance,  we  rftay,  perhaps,  be  led  to  think,  that  the 
balance  is  inclined,  pretty  ftrongly,  to  the  popular  fcale; 
and  that  the  executive  magiltrate  has  neither  indepen¬ 
dence  nor  power  enough  left,  to  form  that  check  upon 
the  lords  and  commons  which  the  founders  of  our  confti- 
tution  intended. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that 
every  prince,  in  the  firft.  parliament  after  his  acceflion, 
has  by  long  ufage  a  truly-royal  addition  to  his  hereditary 
revenue  fettled  upon  him  for  his  life ;  and  has  never  any 
occafion  to  apply  to  parliament  for  fupplies,  but  upon 
fome  public  neceffity  of  the  whole  realm.  This  reftores 
to  him  that  conftitutional  independence,  which  at  his  firft 
acceffion  feems,  it  muft  be  owned,  to  be  wanting.  And 
then,  with  regard  to  power,  we  may  find  perhaps,  that 
the  hands  of  government  are  at  leaft  fufficiently  ftrength- 
CAed,  and  that  an  Englifii  monarch  is  now  in  no  danger 
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of  being  overborne  either  by  the  nobility  or  the  people. 
The  inftruments  of  power  are  not,  perhaps,  fo  open  and 
avowed,  as  they  formerly  were,  and  therefore  are  the  lefs 
liable  to  jealous  and  invidious  refleftions  ;  but  they  are 
not  the  weaker  upon  that  account.  In  fhort,  our  national 
debt  and  taxes  have,  in  their  natural  confequences,  thrown 
fuch  a  weight  of  power  into  the  executive  fcale  of  go¬ 
vernment,  as  we  cannot  think  was  intended  by  our  patriot 
anceftors  ;  who  gloriouily  ftruggled  for  the  abolition  of 
the  then  formidable  parts  of  the  prerogative,,  and  by  an 
unaccountable  want  of  forefight  eftablifhed  this  fyftem  in 
their  ftead.  The  entire  colleftion  and  management  of  fo 
vaft  a  revenue,  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
have  given  rife  to  fuch  a  multitude  of  new  officers  cre¬ 
ated  by,  and  removable  at,  the  royal  pleafure,  that  they 
have  extended  the  influence' of  government  to  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  nation.  Witnefs  the  commiffioners,  and  the 
multitude  of  dependents  on  the  cuftoms,  in  every  port  of 
the  kingdom  ;  the  commiffioners  of  excife,  and  their  nu¬ 
merous  fubalterns,  in  every  inland  diftrift  ;  the  poftmaf- 
ters  and  their  fervants,  planted  in  every  town,  and  upon 
every  public  road  ;  the  commiffioners  of  the  llamps,  and 
uieir  diftributors,  which  are  fully  as  fcattered  and  fully  as 
numerous  ;  the  officers  of  the  falt-duty,  which,  though  a 
fpecies  of  excife,  and  condufted  in  the  fame  manner,  are 
yet  made  a  diftinft  corps  from  the  ordinary  managers  of 
that  revenue  ;  the  furveyors  of  lioufes  and  windows;  the 
receivers  of  the  land-tax  ;  the  managers  of  lotteries  ;  and 
the  commiffioners  of  hackney  coaches  ;  all  which  are  ei¬ 
ther  mediately  or  immediately  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  removable  at  pleafure  without  any  reafon  affigned  ; 
thefe,  it  requires  but  little  penetration  to  fee,  muft  give 
that  power,  on  which  they  depend  for  fubfiftence,  an  in¬ 
fluence  moft  amazingly  extenfive.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  frequent  opportunities  of  conferring  particular  obli¬ 
gations,  by  preference  in  loans,  fubferiptions,  tickets, 
remittances,  and  other  money-tranfaftions,  which  will 
greatly  increafe  this  influence;  and  that  over  tiiofe  perfons 
whofe  attachment,  on  account  of  their  wealth,  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  moft  definable.  All  this  is  the  natural,  though 
perhaps  the  unforefieen,  confequence  of  ereftingour  funds 
of  credit,  and,  to  fupport  them,  eftablifhing  our  perpetual 
taxes ;  the  whole  of  which  is  entirely  new  fince  the  refto- 
ration  in  1660,  and  by  far  the  greateft  part  fince  the  re¬ 
volution  in  1688.  And  the  fame  may  be  laid  with  regard 
to  the  officers  in  our  numerous  army,  and  the  places 
w'hich  the  army  has  created.  But,  though  this  profufion  of 
offices  fhould  have  no  effeft  on  individuals,  there  is  ftilL 
another  newly-acquired  branch  of  power ;  and  that  is, 
not  the  influence  only,  but  the  force,  of  a  difeiplined 
army  ;  paid  indeed  ultimately  by  the  people,  but  imme¬ 
diately  by  the  crown  ;  raifed  by  the  crown,  officered  by 
the  crown,  commanded  by  the  crown.  They  are  kept  on 
foot,  it  is  true,  only  from  year  to  year,  and  that  by  the 
power  of  parliament;  but  during  that  year  they  muft,  by 
the  nature  of  our  conftitution,  if  raifed  at  all,  be  at  the 
abfolute  difpofal  of  the  crown.  Add  to  all  this,  that,  be¬ 
fides  the  civil  lift,  the  immenfe  revenue  of  almoft  feven 
millions  fterling,  which  is  annually  paid  to  the  creditors 
of  the  public,  or  carried  to  the  finking  fund,  is  firft  de- 
pofited  in  the  royal  exchequer,  and  thence  ilfued  out  to 
the  refpeftive  offices  of  payment.  This  revenue  the  peo¬ 
ple  can  never  refufe  to  rail’e,  becaufe  it  is  made  perpetual 
by  aft  of  parliament;  which  alfo,  when  well  confidered, 
will  appear  to  be  a  truft  of  great  delicacy  and  high  impor¬ 
tance.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  feems  clear,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  become  of  the  nominal,  the  real 
power  of  the  crown  has  not  been  too  far  weakened  by  any 
tranfaftions  in  the  laft  century.  Much  is  indeed  given 
up  ;  but  much  is  alfo  acquired.  The  ftern  commands  of 
prerogative  have  yielded  to  the  milder  voice  of  influence-, 
the  llavifli  and  exploded  doftrine  of  non-refiftance  has 
given  .way  to  a  military  eftablilhment  by  law  ;  and  to  the 
difufe  of  parliaments  has  fucceeded  a  parliamentary  truft 
of  an  immenfe  perpetual  revenue.  All  which,  put  tege- 
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tffier,  give  the  executive  power  fo  pc-rfuafi  ve  an  energy, 
with  refpeft  to  the  perfons  themfelves,  and  to  prevailing 
an  intereft  with  their  friends  and  families,  as  will  amply 
make  amends  for  the  lofs  of  external  prerogative. 

To  KING,  v.  a.  To  fupply  with  a  king.  A  word  ra¬ 
ther  ludicrous : 

England  is  fo  idly  king'd. 

Her  fceptre  fo  fantaflically  borne, 

That  fear  attends  her  not.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  V. 

To  make  royal  ;  to  raife  to  royalty  : 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king  ; 

Then  treafon  makes  me  with  myfelf  a  beggar. 

And  fo  I  am  :  then  crufhing  penury 
Perfuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king; 

Then  am  I  king'd  again.  Shakefpeare's  Richard.  II. 

KING  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  Englifli  bithop  in  the 
17th  century,  was  educated  at  Weftminfter  feiiool,  and  at 
Oxford,  and  appointed  chaplain  to  queen  Elizabeth.  In 
1:605  he  was  rnade  dean  of  Chrift-church,  was  for  feveral 
years  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  in  1611  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  London.  Beiides  his  Left u res 
upon  Jonah,  delivered  at  York,  he  publifhed  feveral  fer- 
mons.  King  James  I.  ufed  to  Ityle  him  the  King  of  preach¬ 
ers-,  and  lord  chief  juftice  Coke  often  declared,  that  he 
teas  the  bejl.  Jpeaker  in  the  Star-chamber  in  his  time.  He  was 
fo  conftant  in  preaching  after  he  was  a  bithop,  that,  un- 
lefs  he  was  prevented  by  want  of  health,  he  omitted  no 
Sunday  in  viliting  fome  pulpit  in  or  near  London.  Soon 
after  his  death,  it  was  reported  that  he  died  a  member  of 
the  Romifh  church.  But  the  falfity  of  this  Itory  was  fuf- 
ficiently  expofed  by  his  fon  Dr.  Henry  King,  who  was 
bithop  of  Chichefter,  in  a  fermon  at  St.  Paul’s  Crofs  foon 
after;  by  bithop  Godwin,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Com- 
snentarius  de  Praefulibus  Anglia,  printed  in  1622;  and  by 
Mr.  John  Gee,  in  his  book,  entitled,  The  Foot  out  of 
the  Snare. 

KING  (William),  a  learned  Irith  prelate,  was  the  fon 
of  a  Scotch  gentleman  fettled  in  Ireland,  and  born  at  An¬ 
trim,  in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  in  the  year  1650.  When 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  was  Cent  to  the  grarnmar- 
fchool  of  Dungannon,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  where 
his  progrefs  in  claffical  learning  reflected  credit  both  on 
hirnfelf  and  his  mailer;  and  from  that  place  he  was  trans¬ 
planted  to  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  in  1667.  In  this 
lituation  he  applied  to  his  Itudies  with  very  commendable 
diligence,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
1670.  He  commenced  M.  A.  in  1673;  and  in  the  fame 
year  w’as  ordained  deacon.  In  the  following  year  he  re¬ 
ceived  priell’s  orders  from  Dr.  Parker,  archbilhop  of  Tuam  ; 
who  foon  afterwards  took  him  into  favour,  and  appointed 
him  his  chaplain  in  1676.  Ecclefialtical  honours  now 
began  to  flow  in  rapidly  upon  him.  In  the  year  lait  men¬ 
tioned,  his  patron  collated  him  to  a  prebend  in  the  church 
of  Tuam  ;  and  foon  afterwards  advanced  him  to  the  pre- 
centorlhip  of  the  fame  cathedral.  His  relidence  there,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for  the  archbilhop,  being 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  Dublin,  took  the  earlielt  opportu¬ 
nity  of  removing  his  favourite  near  to  hirnfelf.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  preferred  him  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
church  of  St.  Patrick,  and  to  the  parilh  of  Warburg,  the 
archbifhop’s  peculiar,  in  Dublin.  During  the  reign  of 
James  II.  Mr.  King  ffiowed  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of 
the  preferments  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  by 
t lie  learning,  abilities,  and  l'pirit,  which  he  difplayed,  in 
the  defence  of  the  proteftant  religion,  in  oppofition  to 
Mr.  Manby,  dean  of  Londonderry,  who  had  been  lately 
reconciled  to  the  Romifh  religion.  Mr.  King  publiflied 
three  trafts  in  this  controversy,  which  continued  to  the 
beginning  of  1688  ;  and  in  that  year  he  was  elefted  dean 
of  St.  Patrick’s.  No  fooner  had  the  revolution  taken 
place  in  England,  than  the  dean  became  aftive  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  fame  eftabliffiment  in  Ireland,  both  before 
and  after  the  landing  of  king  James  there  in  1689.  That 
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prince,  fuily  fenlible  of  the  dean’s  influence,  and  of  the 
weight  of  his  oppofition,  confined  him  twice  in  the  tower 
of  Dublin-caftle  on  that  account.  This  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  prevent  him  from  proceeding  doftor  of  divinity 
that  year  ;  and  he  obtained  his  liberty  foon  afterwards. 
But  the  Jacobite  party  continued  inveterate  againfl  him ; 
and,  when  they  failed  in  an  attempt  to  expole  him  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  court,  by  mifreprefentation  and  calum¬ 
ny,  they  excited  their  inilruments  to  aflault  him  in  the 
public  ftreet,  where  a  mufket  with  a  lighted  match  was 
levelled  at  him.  He  was  alfo  frequently  dillurbed  in  the 
performance  of  divine  fervice  at  his  church  ;  and,  on  one 
particular  day,  feven  officers  who  were  prefent  fwore 
aloud  that  they  would  cut  his  throat. 

Upon  the  flight  of  king  James  into  France,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  the  year  1690,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  thanldgiving  day  for  the  prefervation  of  king 
William’s  perfon,  dean  King  preached  the  fermon  on  that 
occafion  at  St.  Patrick’s  cathedral;  and,  in  January  1691, 
his  zeal  and  activity  in  favour  of  the  revolution  were  re¬ 
warded  with  the  epifcopal  dignity,  by  his  confecration  to 
the  fee  of  Derry.  A  few  months  after  this,  he  publifhed 
a  piece  entitled,  “The  State  of  the  Proteftants  in  Ireland 
under  the  late  King  James’s  Government ;  in  which  their 
Carriage  towards  him  is  juflified,  and  the  abfolute  Necef- 
fity  of  their  endeavouring  to  be  freed  from  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  fubmitting  to  their  prefent  Majeflies,  is  de¬ 
mon  ftrated.”  This  treatife  was  fo  well  received  by  the 
public,  that  a  third  edition  of  it  was  publilhed  in  the 
year  1692  ;  and  bifhop  Burnet  obferves,  that  it  was  uni- 
verially  acknowledged  to  be  as  truly  as  it  was  finely  writ¬ 
ten.  The  Jacobites,  however,  mull  be  excepted  from  the 
number  of  thofe  who  applauded  it  ;  and  one  of  their  cham¬ 
pions,  Mr.  Charles  Leflie,  wrote  an  anfvver  to  it;  but  in 
i'uch  a  rancorous  fpirit,  that  the  bifliop  did  not  think  it 
worthy  of  any  public  reply. 

As  the  public  tranquillity  was  now  perfeftly  reftored, 
his  lordffiip  applied  hirnfelf  more  particularly  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  duties  of  his  paftoral  care  ;  and  finding,  upon  a 
review  of  the  Hate  of  his  diocefe,  that,  from  the  great  in¬ 
flux  of  Scotch  colonies  into  it,  the  major  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  of  the  prelbyterian  perfuafion,  his  zeal  for  the 
eflabliffied  church  induced  him  to  attempt  their  conver- 
fion  to  the  epifcopal  difeipline.  With  this  defign  he  pub¬ 
lilhed,  in  1694,  a  treatife  entitled,  “  The  Inventions  of 
Men  in  the  Worfhip  of  God  ;”  which  drew  him  into  a. 
controverfy  with  Mr.  Jofeph  Boyce,  a  difienting  minifter 
of  Dublin;  and  the  conteft  was  fuflained  by  them,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  publications,  for  about  twelve  months,  when  it 
terminated,  without  effeftuating  the  objett  which  his 
lordffiip  had  at  heart. 

In  the  year  1702,  bifliop  King  publiflied  at  Dublin  his 
celebrated  and  very  valuable  work,  entitled  De  Origine 
Mali,  &c.  4to.  which  was  reprinted  the  fame  year  at  Lon¬ 
don,  in  8vo.  The  objeft  of  this  work  is  to  fiiow,  how- 
all  the  feveral  kinds  of  evil  with  which  the  world  abounds 
are  confiftent  with  the  goodnefs  of  God,  and  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  without  the  fuppofition  of  an  evil  principle. 
Certain  of  the  doftrines  of  this  work  were  controverted 
by  M.  Bayle,  and  alfo  by  M.  Leibnitz.  Bifliop  King  did 
not  make  any  public  reply  to  thefe  opponents  during  his 
life-time  ;  but  he  left  behind  him  a  great  number  of  ma- 
nuferipts,  in  which  he  conlidered  their  feveral  objections 
to  his  fyllem,  and  laboured  to  vindicate  it  from  the  lead 
cavil ;  of  which  papers  the  fubftance  was  communicated 
to  the  world.  In  the  year  1702,  alfo,  our  prelate  was 
tranflated  to  the  archbifliopric  of  Dublin;  and  in  1709  lie 
publilhed  a  fermon  preached  before  the  Irifli  houle  of 
peers,  entitled,  “  Divine  Predellination  and  Foreknow'- 
ledge  confiftent  with  the  Freedom  of  Man’s  Will,”  in 
which  he  advanced  adoftrine  concerning  the  moral  attri¬ 
butes  of  God,  as  being  different  from  the  moral  qualities 
of  the  fame  name  in  man.  This  doftrine  was  attacked 
both  by  Dr.  John  Edwards  and  Mr.  Anthony  Collins  ; 
with  whom  the  archbilhop  did  not  enter  into  controverfy, 
9  U-  but 
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but  left  his  anfwer  to  all  the  objections  againfl  his  general 
fcheme,  of  which  this  was  a  part,  among  the  manufcripts 
to  which  we  have  above  alluded.  In  the  year  1717, 
archbifhop  King  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  juftices 
of  Ireland}  and  he  held  the  fame  office  in  the  years  1721 
and  1723.  He  died  at  his  palace  in  St.  Sepulchre’s,  in 
Dublin,  May  8,  1729,  when  he  wanted  but  a  week  of 
completing  his  feventy-ninth  year.  He  was  a  prelate  of 
great  abilities  and  learning,  fteadily  attached  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  revolution,  fincerely  defirous  of  advancing 
the  interefts  of  religion,  zealous  for  the  profperity  of  the 
eftabliffiment  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  an  unblemifhed 
and  exemplary  moral  character.  He  was  alfo  diitinguilhed 
for  wit  as  well  as  learning;  and  it  is  faid,  that  when  Dr. 
Lindfey,  the  primate  of  Ireland,  died,  he  claimed  the 
primacy,  as  a  preferment  to  which  he  had  a  kind  of  right, 
from  his  flation  in  the  fee  of  Dublin,  and  from  his  ac¬ 
knowledged  character  in  the  church.  Neither  of  thefe 
reafons,  however,  prevailed;  it  being  pretended  that  he 
was  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  be  removed.  This  pre¬ 
tended  reafon  for  fetting  him  afide  was  as  little  agreeable 
as  the  refufal;  but  the  archbifhop  had  no  opportunity  of 
fhowing  the  fenfe  which  he  entertained  of  this  treatment, 
excepting  to  the  new  primate,  Dr.  Boulter.  Him  he  re¬ 
ceived  at  his  own  houfe,  and  in  his  dining-room,  without 
riling  from  his  chair;  but  making  this  apology  in  his 
ufual  ftrain  of  wit :  “  My  lord,  I  am  certain  your  grace 
will  forgive  me,  becaufe  you  know  I  am  too  old  to  rife." 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  fincere  friend  to  dean  Swift, 
and  ftrongly  preffed  him  not  to  employ  his  time  in  lite¬ 
rary  trifles,  but  on  fome  work  worthy  of  his  genius  and 
of  his  profeffion.  Befides  the  pieces  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  narrative,  Dr.  King  publiflied  feveral  Angle  fer- 
rnons,  preached  on  public  occafions.  After  his  death, 
his  manufcripts  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Edmund  Law', 
M.A.  fellow  of  Chrift’s  college  in  Cambridge,  and  after¬ 
wards  bifliop  of  Carlifle,  who  had  tranflated  the  treatife 
De  Origine  Mali,  and  written  notes  upon  it.  From  thefe 
papers  he  extracted  the  fubftance  of  the  additions  and 
improvements  left  to  be  incorporated  in  the  original  work, 
and  comprehending  anfwers  to  the  objections  preferred 
againlt  it,  which  he  publiflied  in  a  fecond  edition  of  his 
tranflation,  under  the  following  title:  “  An  Effay  on  the 
Origin  of  Evil,  by  Dr.  William  King,  late  Lord  Archbi¬ 
fhop  of  Dublin  ;  tranflated  from  the  Latin  with  Notes  ; 
and  a  Differtation  concerning  the  Principle  and  Criterion 
of  Virtue,  and  the  Origin  of  the  Paffions.  The  fecond 
Edition.  Corrected  and  enlarged  .from  the  author's  Ma¬ 
nufcripts.  To  which  are  added,  Two  Sermons  by  the 
fame  Author,  the  former  concerning  Divine  Prefcience, 
the  latter  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  never  before  publiflied  ;” 

2  vols.  8vo.  1729. 

KING  (William),  a  mifcellaneous  writer  who  ranked 
among  the  wits  of  his  day,  was  born  in  London  about 
1663.  His  father,  Ezekiel  King,  was  a  gentleman  of 
mercantile  origin  ;  but  it  appears  that  William  claimed 
kindred  with  fome  noble  families.  He  was  educated  at 
Weftminiter-fchool  under  Dr.  Bufby,  whence  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Chrifi -church  college,  Oxford.  A  marvel¬ 
lous  itory  is  told  of  the  number  of  books  that  he  perufed 
in  the  courfe  of  his  academical  lludies,  of  which  Dr. 
jobnfon  has  fliown  the  abfurdity  ;  yet  there  is  no  reafon 
to  doubt  that  he  employed  much  time  in  various  reading. 
Pie  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1688  ;  and  in  that  year 
made  his  appearance  as  an  author  in  a  refutation  of  Varil- 
las’  account  of  Wicliffe  in  his  Hiftory  of  Herefies. 
About  this  time  he  began  the  profeffional  ftudy  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  law,  in  which  he  took  a  doclor’s  degree.  He  fettled 
in  DoClors’  Commons  as  an  advocate,  and  is  faid  to  have 
come  into  great  practice  ;  though  his  known  diflike  of 
bufinefs,  and  the  employment  of  his  pen  on  light  and  mif¬ 
cellaneous  fubjeCls,  render  this  fcarcely  credible.  Lord 
Molefworth’s  account  of  Denmark  appearing  in  1692,  its 
obfervations  on  the  arbitrary  fpirit  of  that  court,  and  the 
llavifli  principles  of  the  people,  gave  fo  much  offence, 
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that  Dr.  King  was  applied  to  by  the  Daniffi  refldent  to 
draw  up  an  anfwer  to  it;  a  talk  which  his  own  principles 
of  government  rendered  congenial  to  "him.  His  “Ani- 
madverfions  upon  the  pretended  Account  of  Denmark” 
appeared  in  1694,  and  were  fo  much  approved  by  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  that  he  was  appointed  fecretary  to 
the  princefs,  afterwards  queen,  Anne.’  In  fome  fubfe- 
quent  years,  he  publiflied  feveral  works  of  a  kind  of  hu¬ 
morous  banter,  in  which  his  principal  flrength  lay  ;  fuch 
as  “A  Journey  to  London,”  intended  as  a'burlefque  on 
Dr.  Martin  Lifter’s  journey  to  Paris;  and  a  fatire  on  fir 
Hans  Sloane  and  the  Royal  Society.  In  thefe  he  made 
advantage  of  his  defultory  learning,  and  fell  into  a  vein 
of  ridicule  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  Scriblerus,  but 
of  an  inferior  kind.  His  habits  of  life  were  fo  totally  ad- 
verfe  to  the  exertions  of  regular  induftry,  that  he  deferted 
ail  his  profeffional  profpedts,  and  (probably  in  1702)  ac¬ 
cepted  an  offer  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  made  judge 
of  the  admiralty,  commiffioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper  of 
the  records,  and  vicar-general  to  the  primate.  Thefe 
polls  might  have  given  him  full  employment,,  and  railed 
him  to  affluence;  but  he  fpent  his  time  chiefly  in  convi¬ 
viality  at  a  country  retirement,  with  judge  Upton,  an  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance,  of  tafle  fimilar  to  his  own.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  1708,  not  at  all  improved  in  his 
fortune,  and  retired  to  his  Undent’s  place  in  Chrilt-church 
college,  where  he  finilhed  his  largeft  poem,  an  imitation 
of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love,  and  compofed  feveral  other  pieces. 
He  clofely  connected  himfelf  with  the  Tory  party,  and 
wrote  in  defence  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.  Fie  was  likewife 
concerned  as  an  author  or  publilher  in  the  periodical  pa¬ 
per  called  The  Examiner;  and  fuch  were  his  fervices  to 
his  party,  that  Swift,  Prior,  and  others,  procured  for  him 
the  place  of  gazetteer.  The  duties  of  that  office,  how¬ 
ever,  appeared  fo  irkfome  to  him,  that  he  foon  refigned 
it  ;  and,  his  conftilution  being  broken  by  his  intemperate 
habits,  he  died  on  Chriftmas-day,  1712.  “Though  (fays 
Dr.  Johnfon)  his  life  had  not  been  without  irregularity, 
his  principles  were  pure  and  orthodox,  and  his  death  was 
pibus.”  This  brief  account  may  fuffice  of  a  writer  who 
never  palled  mediocrity  in  any  of  his  performances,  and 
who  deferves  commemoration  only  from  his  connexion 
with  the  literary  and  political  hiftory  of  his  time.  He 
certainly  poffeffed  humour,  though  of  a  trivial  kind;  and 
fome  of  his  tales  in  verfe  may  be  read  with  amufement. 
To  the  higher  qualities  of  poetry  he  has  no  pretenfion. 
As  a  profe-writer  he  is  forgotten  ;  yet  his  “Account  of 
the  Heathen  Gods”  was  long  a  popular  fchool-book. 
Parts  of  his  works  have  been  often  printed  ;  and  a  com¬ 
plete  colleHion  of  his  Original  Works  in  Profe  and  Verfe, 
in  3  vols.  Svo.  was  edited  in  1776  by  Mr.  John  Nichols. 
John  [on's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

KING  (Peter),  baron  of  Ockham,  lord  chancellor  of 
Great  Britain,  was  born  in  1669  at  Exeter,  of  which 
city  his  father  was  a  wealthy  fnopkeeper.  He  was  brought 
up  to  his  father’s  bufinefs  ;  but,  having  a  ftrong  inclina¬ 
tion  for  reading,  he  'purchafed  books,  and  fpent  all  the 
time  he  could  command  in  improving  his  mind.  Such 
was  the  fund, of  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  that  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Locke,  who  was  His  kinfman,  expreffed  great  fur- 
prife  upon  converfing  with  him,  and  advifed  that  he 
fliould  be  fent  to  Leyden  for  literary  improvement.  His 
ftudies  at  this  time  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  theologi¬ 
cal  ;  and  their  firft  fruits  were  a  publication  in  1691,  en¬ 
titled  “An  Inquiry  into  the  Conltitution,  Difcipline, 
Unity,  and  Worlhip,  of  the  primitive  Church,  that  flou- 
rilhed  within  the  firft  three  hundred  Years  after  Chrift  ; 
faithfully  collected  out  of  the  extant  Writings  of  thole 
Ages;”  Svo.  As  only  three  of  the  heads  were  difeuffed 
in  this  volume,  he  foon  after  publiflied  a  Second  Part, 
comprifing  the  fourth  article,  that  of  Worlhip.  The 
great  purpofe  of  this  performance  was  to  prepare  the  way 
for  that  comprehenfion  of  the  diflenters  within  the  pale 
of  the  eltablifned  church,  which  the  revolution  was  fup- 
pofed  likely  to  effect.  The  writer  therefore  laboured  to 
1  prove 
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prove  the  primitive  co-equality  of  prefbyters  and  bifhops 
with  refpeft  to  order,  and  by  confequence  the  validity  of 
the  facraments  adminiftered  by  them.  The  work  excited 
confiderable  notice,  and  was  regarded  as  a  powerful  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  caufe  which  it  efpoufed  ;  whence  it  met  with 
feveral  antagonifts. 

After  his  return  from  Leyden,  the  advice  of  Mr.  Locke 
induced  him  to  choofe  the  law  for  his  profeffion,  and  he 
accordingly  entered  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  did  not, 
however,  entirely  renounce  his  former  ftudies ;  but,  hav¬ 
ing  been  led  by  his  inquiries  to  examine  the  origin  of  the 
Apoftles’  Creed,  he  published  in  1792  an  oftavo  volume 
under  the  title  of  “The  Hiftory  of  the  Apoftles’  Creed, 
with  critical  Obfervations  on  its  feveral  Articles.”  This 
was  efteemed  a  performance  of  great  learning  and  judg¬ 
ment,  and  fuch  as  threw  new  light  on  the  fubject,  even 
after  bilbop  Pearfon’s  elaborate  expofition  of  the  fame 
creed.  Mr.  King’s  employment  as  a  lawyer  increafed  with 
his  general  reputation:  in  1708  he  was  chofen  recorder 
of  London,  and  in  the  fame  year  was  knighted.  In  1709 
he  was  appointed  by  the  houle  of  commons  one  of  the 
managers  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.  He  appeared  in 
1712  as  gratuitous  council  for  Mr.  Whifton,  on  his  pro- 
fecution  for  herefy  before  the  court  of  delegates.  Upon 
this  occafion,  as  Whifton  relates  in  his  Memoirs,  when 
none  of  the  judges  would. agree  to  a  fentence  againft  him, 
and  the  reft  of  the  court,  confifting  of  biftiops  and  civili¬ 
ans,  were  refolving  to  proceed  without  them,  fir  Peter 
King  threatened  to  fue  them  to  a  praemunire  fhould  they 
do  fo ;  upon  which  they  defifted.  Upon  the  acceflion  of 
George  I.  he  was  appointed,  in  1714,  to  fucceed  lord 
Trevor  as  lord-chief-juftice  of  the  common-pleas,  and  w’as 
fworn  of  the  privy-council.  While  occupying  this  poft, 
in  1721,  he  prefided  at  the  remarkable  trial  of  Coke  and 
Woodburde,  at  Bury  in  Suffolk,  who  attempted  to  evade 
the  Coventry-aft  by  pleading,  that,  in  the  alfault  they 
committed,  their  intention  was  to  kill,  and  not  to  maim 
or  disfigure.  This  infamous  plea  was  overruled  by  the 
judge}  but  it  was  generally  thought  that  in  this  cafe  the 
It  rift  letter  of  the  law  gave  way  to  confiderations  of  fub- 
ftantial  juftice.  In  1725  lirPeter  was  raifed  to  the  peerage 
by  the  ltyle  of  Lord  King,  Baron  of  Ockham  in  Surrey, 
and  was  created  lord-chancellor  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of 
Macclesfield.  The  care  and  fatigue  which  he  underwent 
in  the  execution  of  this  high  office,  for  which  he  is  faid 
not  to  have  been  well  calculated,  gradually  impaired  his 
health,  and  brought  on  a  paralytic  diforder.  He  refigned 
the  feals  in  1733,  and  died  in  July  1734  ;  leaving  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  great  virtue  and  humanity,  and  fteady  attachment  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  See  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  566. 

KING  (Dr.  William),  principal  of  St.  Mary’s  hall, 
Oxford,  fon  of  the  reverend  Peregrine  King,  was  born  at 
Stepney  in  Middlefex  in  the  year  1683.  He  was  made 
doftor  of  laws  in  1715;  was  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
mond  and  earl  of  Arran,  as  chancellors  of  the  univerfity  ; 
and  was  made  principal  of  St.  Mary’s  hall  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Hudfon  in  1719.  When  he  flood  candidate  for  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament  for  the  univerfity,  he  refigned  his  office 
of  fecretary,  but  enjoyed  his  other  preferment,  and  it  was 
all  he  did  enjoy  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  'Clark,  wdio 
oppofed  him,  carried  the  eleftion  ;  and,  after  this  difap- 
pointment,  he  in  the  year  1727  went  over  to  Ireland, 
where  he  is  faid  to  have  written  an  epic  poem  called  The 
Toaft,  which  was  a  political  fatire,  printed  and  given 
away  to  his  friends,  but  never  fold.  On  the  dedication 
of  Dr.  Radcliff’s  library  in  1749,  'le  fp°ke  a  Latin  oration 
in  the  theatre  of  Oxford,  which  was  received  with  the 
bigheft  acclamations  ;  but  it  was  otherwife  when  printed, 
for  he  was  attacked  in  feveral  pamphlets  on  account  of  it. 
Again,  at  the  memorable  contelled  eleftion  in  Oxfordfhire 
in  1755,  his  attachment  to  the  old  intereft  drew  on  him  the 
refentment  of  the  new,  and  he  was  libelled  in  newfpapers 
and  pamphlets,  againft  which  he  defended  himfelf  in  an 
Apology,  and  warmly  retaliated  on  his  adverfaries.  He 
wrote  feveral  other  things,  and  died  in  1762,  He  was  a 
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polite  fcholar,  an  excellent  orator,  an  elegant  and  eafy 
writer,  and  efteemed  by  the  firft  men  of  his  time  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  wit. 

KING  (Charles).  Of  this  choral  mufician,  fir  John 
Hawkins,  who  feems  to  have  known  him  perfonally,  gives 
the  following  account  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  hiftory  : 
“  Charles  King,  bred  up  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s  under 
Dr.  Blow,  was  at  firft  a  fupernumerary  finger  in  that  ca¬ 
thedral,  for  the  fmall  ftipend  of  14I.  a-year.  In  the  year 
1704,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  mafic 
in  tlie  univerfity  .of  Oxford  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Jere¬ 
miah  Clark,  whofe  fitter  was  his  firft  wife,  was  appointed 
almoner  and  matter  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul’s,  conti¬ 
nuing  to  ling  for  his  original  ftipend  until  the  31ft  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1730,  when  he  was  admitted  a  vicar  choral  of  that 
cathedral,  according  to  the  cultoms  and  ftatutes  thereof. 
Belides  his  places  in  the  cathedral,  he  was  permitted  to 
hold  one  in  a  parifh-church  in  the  city,  being  organilt  of 
St.  Rennet  Fink,  London  ;  in  which  feveral  Rations  he 
continued  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  17th  of  March,  1745.  With  his  fecond  wife  he  had 
a  fortune  of  feven  or  eight  thoufand  pounds,  which  was 
left  her  by  the  widow  of  Mr.  Primatt,  the  chemift,  who 
lived  in  Smithfield,  and  alfo  in  that  houfe  at  Hampton 
which  is  now  Mr.  Garrick’s.  But,  notwithftanding  this 
acceffion  of  wealth,  he  left  his  family  in  but  indifferent 
circumftances.  King  compofed  fome  anthems,  and  alfo 
fervices  to  a  great  number,  and  thereby  gave  occafion  to 
Dr.  Greene  fo  fay,  and  indeed  he  was  very  fond  of  laying 
it,  as  he  thought  it  a  witty  fentiment,  that  ‘  Mr.  King 
was  a  very /erviceable  man.’  As  a  mufician  he  is  but  little 
efteemed.” 

KING  (Edward), F.R  S.F.S.A.&c.  This  learned  and  ve¬ 
nerable  gentleman  was  defcended  from  a  Norfolk  family  of 
high  refpeftability.  His  father,  who  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety  and  odd  years,  married  Sarah,  the  eldeft  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thomas  Cater,  efq.  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  the  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  county,  who  having  no  male  heir,  his  name 
became  extinft.  Mr.  King  was  the  only  ilfue  of  this  mar¬ 
riage.  He  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  education  front 
Drs.  Rullock  and  Clark,  fucceffively  deans  of  Norwich  ; 
and,  in  1748,  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  as  a  fellow-com¬ 
moner  of  Clare  Hall ;  where  he  relided  feveral  years,  moft: 
feduloully  profecuting  his  academical  courfe,  and  alike 
diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  the  correftnefs  of  his  moral  con- 
duft.  He  afterwards  entered  himfelf  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  by 
which  fociety  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  praftifed  at  it, 
with  confiderable  fuccefs,  and  the  promife  of  future  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  profeffion,  until  the  deceafe  of  his  father, 
when,  coming  into  the  pofl'effion  of  a  handfome  fortune, 
he  tpok  his  leave  of  Weftminfter-hall,  and  devoted  him¬ 
felf  to  the  quiet  purfuits  of  learning,  which,  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days,  he  cultivated  with  much  order  and 
perfeverance. 

His  firft  literary  performance  was,  an  Effay  on  the  Eng- 
lifli  Conftitution  and  Government,  8vo.  1767.  In  1773 
he  publifhed  A  Letter  addreffed  to  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  and 
humbly  recommended  to  the  Perufal  of  the  very  learned 
Deifts.  In  1777  he  communicated  to  the  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquaries  an  ingenious  and  very  interefting  Memoir,  on 
the  Caftellated  Remains  of  pall  Ages;  which  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  fuller  memoir  in  1782.  They  are  both  printed  in 
the  Archaeologia,  and  feventy  copies  of  thefe  memoirs 
were  printed  in  one  quarto  volume,  under  the  title  of  Ob¬ 
fervations  on  Ancient  Caftles,  for  the  ufe  of  his  private 
friends.  In  1780  he  publifhed  Hymns  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  imitation  of  theEaftern  Songs,  izmo.  In  1783, 
Propofals  for  eftablifhing  at  Sea  a  marine  School,  or  Semi¬ 
nary  for  Seamen,  8vo.  In  1788,  he  prefen  ted  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  world  his  curious  and  learned  “  Morfels  of  Criti- 
cifrn,  tending  to  illuftrate  fome  few  Paffages  in  the  Holy- 
Scriptures,  upon  Pliilofophical  Principles,  and  an  enlarged 
View  of  Things,”  4to.  to  which  a  Supplement  was  added 
in  1800.  The  public  attention  was  in  a  very,  particular 
manner  called  to  the  contents  of  the  former  of  thefe  vo¬ 
lumes, 
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lumes,  by  the  author  of  the  Purfuits  of  Literature,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  linking  interpretations  of  prophecy  which 
they  exhibited,  and  which  were,  feveral  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Models,  in  a  remarkable  degree  con¬ 
firmed,  by  the  great  events  which  took  place  in  Europe. 
In  1791,  he  published  An  Imitation  of  the  Prayer  of  Abel, 
in  the  llyle  of  Ealtern  poetry;  and,  in  1793,  Confidera- 
tions  on  the  Utility  of  the  National  Debt,  8vo.  In  1796, 
the  lovers  of  antiquarian  research  were  gratified  with  his 
elegant  Veftiges  ot  Oxford  Callle,  folio ;  and  in  the  fame 
year  he  prefented  to  the  philofophical  world  his  “Remarks 
concerning  Stones  laid  to  have  fallen  from  the  Clouds, 
both  in  thefe  Days  and  in  Ancient  Times,”  4to.  Two 
years  afterwards,  he  lent  forth  his  “  Remarks  on  the  Signs 
of  the  Times,”  4-to.  to  which  a  Supplement  was  added  in 
the  following  year,  which  led  to  the  very  ableCritical  Dif- 
qnilitions  of  the  late  venerable  bilhop  Horfley  on  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  Ifaiah,  addreffed  in  letter  to  Mr. 
King,  in  which  his  lord Ih i p  bellows  the  following  high 
but  well-merited  eulogium  on  that  gentleman  :  “  I  can¬ 

not  enter  upon  the  fubject  without  profefiing,  not  to 
yourfelf,  but  to  the  world,  how  highly  I  value  and  efleem 
your  writings,  for  the  variety  and  depth  of  erudition,  the 
fagacity  and  piety,  which  appear  in  every  part  of  them  : 
but  appear  not  more  in  them  than  in  the  converfation 
and  the  habits  of  your  life,  to  thofe  who  have  the  happi- 
nefs,  as  I  have,  to  enjoy  your  intimacy  and  friendlhip.  I 
mult  publicly  declare  that  I  think  you  are  rendering  the 
bell  fervice  to  the  church  of  God,  by  turning  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  believers  to  the  true  fenfe  of  all  the  prophecies.” 
In  1799,  Mr.  King  publilhed  the  firll  volume  of  a  molt 
arduous  and  magnificent  undertaking,  the  work  of  many 
years  laborious  (tudy  and  inveftigation,  entitled  “  Muni - 
tncnta  Antiqua,  or  Obfervations  on  Ancient  Caltles,  includ¬ 
ing  Remarks  on  the  whole  Prog  refs  of  Architecture,  Ec- 
clefialtical  as  well  as  Military,  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  on 
the  Correfponding  Changes  in  Manners,  Laws,  and  Cuf- 
toms ;  tending  to  illuftrate  Modern  Hiltory,and  to  elucidate 
many  interefting  Paffages  in  various  Clalfic  Authors,  fob” 
The  lecond  volume  appeared  in  1802,  and  the  third  in 
3804.  The  fourth  volume  was  nearly  ready  for  the  prefs, 
when  death  clofed  the  labours  of  its  author.  It  was  pub¬ 
lilhed  by  his  executors  in  1809.  The  M unimen ta  Anti¬ 
qua  is  accompanied  by  beautiful  and  very  accurate  engrav¬ 
ings,  fome  of  which  are  from  the  elegant  drawings  of  his 
piece,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Windfor.  In  1803,  Mr. 
King  publilhed  a  fmall  traCt  entitled,  “  Ilonell  Appre- 
lienfions,  and  fincere  Confefiionsof  Faith,  of  a  plain  lionelt 
Layman  5”  and  in  1805,  he  engaged  in  a  literary  difculfion 
with  Mr.  Dutens  on  the  antiquity  of  the  arch,  which  led 
to  feveral  publications  on  both  Tides. 

Such  have  been  the  learned  labours  of  Mr.  King,  as  far 
as  thofe  labours  have  met  the  public  eye;  and  it  will  not 
be  difputed  that  they  have  greatly  afiilted  to  inform  and 
enlighten  mankind,  on  the  important  1'ubjeCts  to  the  elu¬ 
cidation  of  which  they  were  fo  lloneftly  and  fo  zealoully 
directed.  His  public  fervices  in  the  caule  of  learning, 
great  and  extenfive  as  they  w'ere,  were  not,  however,  by 
any  means  his  only  labours.  He  left  behind  him  an  un¬ 
commonly  large  collection  of  moll  curious  and  valuable 
manuferipts  on  various  fubjeCls,  which  were  written  at 
different  periods  of  his  life,  and  lome  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  prefs  ;  and,  among  thefe,  a  very 
extenfive  work,  which  had  been  the  fruits  of  many  years 
patient  and  deep  Itudy,  on  the  theory  of  the  earth.  It  is 
to  this  work  that  he  refers,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
the  Supplement  to  his  Morfels  of  Criticifm,  on  the  com¬ 
bined  effeCts  of  gravitation,  the  attraction  of  cohefion  and 
the  centrifugal  force  of  our  earthly  globe :  “  For  near  forty 
years,  with  unceafing  attention,”  fays  he,  “  inquiries  to 
elucidate  this  fubjeCt  have  been  an  object  of  my  purfuit ; 
and  the  firlt  intimations  of  the  chain  and  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  which  I  was  led  to  purfue,  and  of  the  ideas  which  led 
me  to  it,  were  ventured  by  me  into  the  world,  and  were 
printed  in  the  Philofophical  TranlaClions,  vol.  lvii.  for  the 
wear  1767,  long  before  Mr.  Whitehurft’s  book  was  pub- 
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lifiied.  Since  the  printing  of  that  paper,  I  have  continue 
ally  been  purfuing  the  lubjeCt  analytically,  both  by  putting 
together  faCts  refulting  from  every  obfervation  that  I  had 
myfelf  any  opportunities  to  make  on  natural  appearances; 
and  alfo  by  collecting  and  arranging  faCts  from  all  the  ac¬ 
counts  I  could'  meet  with  of  the  molt  intelligent  voyagers 
and  travellers,  and  natural  hiftorians  ;  and  thefe,”  adds 
he,  “  I  lliould  ere* this  have  communicated  to  the  world; 
endeavouring  to  place  the  conclufions  refulting  from  the 
whole  in  the  fulleft  and  faireft  point  of  view  ;  but  have 
been  hindered  by  the  great  expence  attending  the  engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  numerous  drawings  that  muff  accompany  fucli 
a  kind  of  publication.  Whether  (continues  he)  it  will 
ever  be  in  my  power  during  the  fhort  remainder  of  life,  if 
my  days  be  prolonged," to  accomplilh  my  vvilh  of  over¬ 
coming  thefe  difficulties,  and  of  publilhing  the  materials 
I  have  collected,  arranged,  and  written  ;  or  whether  any 
one  coming  after  ir,e,  will  take  the  trouble  and  care  to 
make  ufe  of  them  ;  or  whether  any  more  able  inquirers 
will  tread  in  the  fame  path  ;  I  cannot  dare  to  expeCt  with 
any  fanguine  hope.” 

In  1781  he  became  a  vice-prefident  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  on  the  vacancy  occalioned  by  the  death  of 
fir  Jofeph  Ayloffe,  hart.  In  the  year  1783,  the  fociety 
loft  its  prefident,  the  late  dean  Milles.  For  feveral  years 
it  had  been,  from  a  variety  of  cautes,  in  a  ftate  very  far 
from  profperous ;  its  pecuniary  refources  deficient,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  languor  attending  its  weekly  meetings, 
which  obltruCted  thofe  lively  animated  communications  of 
feience,  on  the  fupplies  of  which,  not  only  the  welfare 
but  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  learned  body  moft  obvioufly 
depends.  It  was  therefore  highly  neceflary  to  appoint 
fome  perfon  to  the  office  of  prefident,  who  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  character  and  other  qualifications  might  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  reftoring  its  enfeebled  energies.  The  eyes  of  all 
were  turned  on  Mr.  King,  and  he  accepted  of  the  refpon- 
fible  charge.  Mr.  King’s  continuance  in  the  office  of 
prefident  was,  however,  but  fhort ;  for,  at  the  annual  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  following  year,  he  quitted  the  chair,  in  order 
to  introduce  lord  de  Ferrars,  now  marquis  Townfend,  as 
the  future  prefident.  During  the  prefidency  of  Mr.  King, 
an  unnfual  number  of  learned  and  dillinguifhed  men  offer¬ 
ed  themfelves  for  admiffion  into  the  fociety.  Some  difa- 
greements  having  unfortunately  occurred,  in  1785,  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  noble  prefident ;  the  name  of  Mr.  King 
was  in  the  following  year  left  out  of  the  houfe-lilt  of 
council.  From  this  time  he  ceafed  to  be  an  attending 
member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  the  Archaeo- 
logia  and  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  are  many  valu¬ 
able  and  curious  communications  from  Mr.  King.  He 
died  in  May  1807,  and  was  privately  interred  at  Becken¬ 
ham  in  Kent,  in  which  parifli  he  had  a  country  refidence. 
In  1765  he  married  a  daughter  of  William  Blower,  efq. 
of  the  Hytlie,  Leicefterfliire,  who  furvived  him.  He  left 
no  iffue.  Monthly  Mag.  for  July  1807. 

KING,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Pe- 
tche-li:  130  miles  fouth  of  Peking.  Lat.  37.  46.  N.  Ion. 
irS.  fe.  _  ... 

KING,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Kiang- 
nan  :  twenty  miles  fouth-welt  of  Ning-koue. 

KING,  or  Kin- yuen,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firlt 
rank,  in  Quang-fi  :  1037  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Pe¬ 
king.  Lat.  24.  26.  N.  Ion.  108.  E. 

KING,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cacongo: 
forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Effena. 

KING'-APPLE,  f.  A  kind  of  apple.  See  Pyrus. — 
The  king-apple  is  preferred  before  the  jenneting.  Mortimer. 

KING’S  BAND,  in  mufical  hiftory,  a  royal  houfehold 
eftablilhment.  In  the  reign  of  king  Edward  IV.  mufic, 
after  leading  a  vagrant  life  in  our  country,  and  being  pall¬ 
ed  from  parilh  to  parilh,  feems  at  length,  by  the  favour  of 
this  monarch,  to  have  acquired  a  fettlement ;  for  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  his  letters  patent,  under  the  great  feal  of  his 
realm  of  England,  bearing  date  the  24th  of  April,  1469, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  that  this  prince  did  incor¬ 
porate  certain  minftrels,  and  give  them  a  charter.  The 
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original  charter  is  preferved  in  Rytner's  Foedera:  and  in 
the"3 eleventh  year  of  Charles  I.  when  that  monarch  was 
petitioned  to  grant  a  new  patent  to  the  profeffors  of  the 
art  and  fcience  of  mufic,  the  form  of  that  which  had  been 
from  Edward  IV.  was  made  the  ground-work  of  the  new 
charter.  The  cuftom  of  prefenting  (fate-muficians  with  fu- 
perb  and  expenfive  dreffes  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
teems  to  have  travelled  into  England  from  the  continent, 
and  to  have  continued  here  till  after  the  eftablifhmer.t  of 
the  king’s  band  of  four-and-twenty  performers  ;  part  of 
their  prefent  falary  being  ftill  paid  at  the  wardrobe-office, 
ns  an  equivalent  for  the  annual  drefs  with  which  they  ufed 
to  be  furniffied  at  his  majefty’s  expence.  The  children  of 
the  king’s  chapel  ftill  continue  to  wear  the  fcarlet  uniform 
of  the  original  eftablilhment.  And  the  waits,  or  mufi- 
cians  who  attend  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  our  cities  and 
incorporate  boroughs,  are  ftill  furnifhed  with  lplendid 
cloaks. 

KING’S  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Nova 
•'acotia.  Lat.  44.  32.  N.  Ion.  59.  10.  W. 

KING’S  BENCH,  [ Bancus  Regius,  Lat.  from  hanca,  Sax. 
a  bench  or  form.]  The  Supreme  Court  of  Common  Law 
in  the  kingdom  ;  and  fo  called  becaufe  the  king  ufed 
formerly  to  fit  there  in  perfon,  the  ftyle  of  the  court  ftill 
being  coram  ipfo  rege,  “  before  the  king  himfelf.”  During 
the  reign  of  a  queen,  it  is  called  the  Queen  s  Bench  ;  and  un¬ 
der  the  ufurpation  in  Cromwell’s  time,  it  was  Ityled  the 
Upper  Bench. 

This  court  confifts  of  a  chief  juftice,  and  three  puifne 
judges,  formerly,  according  to  Fortefcue,  four  or  five. 
Thefe  judges  are,  by  their  office,  the  fovereign  conferva- 
tors  of  the  peace,  and  fupreme  coroners  of  the  land. 
Yet,  though  the  king  ufed  himfelf  to  fit  in  this  court,  and 
ftill  is  fuppofed  fo  to  do  ;  he  did  not,  neither  by  law  is  he 
empowered  to,  determine  any  caufe  or  motion,  but  by  the 
mouth  of  his  judges,  to  whom  he  has  committed  his  whole 
judicial  authority.  4  Injl.  71.  It  has  been  faid,  that  king 
Henry  III.  fat  in  perfon  with  the  juftices  in  the  K.  B.  fe- 
veral  times,  being  feated  on  a  high  bench,  and  the  judges 
on  a  lower  one  at  his  feet :  this,  however,  is  a  doubtful 
point.  King  Edward  IV.  fat  three  days  in  the  fecond 
year  of  his  reign,  folely  to  fee,  as  he  was  young,  the 
form  of  adminiftering  juftice.  King  James  I.  it  is  alfo 
faid,  fat  there  for  a  fimilar  reafon. 

This  court,  which  is  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Aula 
Regia,  is  not,  nor  can  it  be,  from  the  very  nature  and  con- 
ftitution  of  it,  fixed  to  any  certain  place,  but  may  follow 
the  king’s  perfon  wherever  he  goes.  See  flat.  28  Eliz.  3. 
c.  5.  For  which  reafon  all  procefs  iffuing  out  of  this 
court  in  the  king’s  name  is  returnable,  “ .Uhicunque  fuerimus 
in  Anglia  ;  Wherel'oever  we  fhall  then  be  in  England.” 
It  hath,  indeed,  for  fome  centuries  paft,  ufua'ly  fat  at 
Weftminfter,  and  at  Guildhall,  London  ;  but  might  remove 
with  the  king  to  York  or  Exeter,  if  he  thought  proper  to 
command  it.  And  we  find,  that,  after  Edward  I.  had  con¬ 
quered  Scotland,  it  actually  fat  at  Roxburgh.  And  this 
moveable  quality,  as  well  as  its  dignity  and  power,  are 
fully  expreffed  by  Brafton,  when  he  fays,  that  the  juftices 
of  this  court  are  capitalcs,  generates,  perpetv.i,  ct  majores  ;  a. 
latere  regis  ref  dentes-,  qui  omnium  aliorum  corrigere  tenentur  in- 
jurias  ct  errores.  And  it  is  moreover  efpecially  provided 
for  in  the  Articula  fuper  cartas,  28  Edw.  I.  c.  5. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  Norman  period,  the  Aula 
Regis,  which  was  before  one  great  court  where  the  juf- 
ticiar  prefided,  was  divided  into  four  diltinft  courts  :  i.  e. 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  King’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
and  Exchequer.  Madox,  c.  19. 

The  jurifdiftion  of  this  court  is  verjr  high  and  tranf- 
cendant.  It  keeps  all  inferior  jurifdiftions  within  the 
bounds  of  their  authority,  and  may  either  remove  their 
proceedings  to  be  determined  here,  or  prohibit  their  pro- 
grefs  below.  It  fuperintends  all  civil  corporations  in  the 
kingdom.  It  commands  magiftrates  and  others  to  do 
what  their  duty  requires,  in  every  cafe  where  there  is  no 
®ther  fpec’fic. remedy.  It  protest's  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
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jeflby  fpeedyand  fummary  interpofition.  It  takes  cogni¬ 
zance  both  of  criminal  and  civil  caufes  :  the  former,  in 
what  is  called  the  crown-fide,  or  crown-office  ;  the  latter  in 
the  plea -fide  of  the  court.  3  Comm.  c.  4. 

On  the  crown-fide,  that  is,  in  the  crown-office,  this 
court  takes  cognizance  of  all  criminal  caufes,  from  high 
treafon  down  to  the  moll  trivial  mifdemeanor  or  breach  of 
the  peace.  Into  this  court  alfo  indictments  from  all  infe¬ 
rior  courts  may  be  removed  by  writ  of  certiorari,  and  tried 
either  at  bar,  or  at  nifv  prius,  by  a  jury  of  the  county 
out  of  which  the  indidfment  is  brought.  This  court  is 
the  principal  court  of  criminal  jurifdiftion  known  to  the 
laws  of  England.  For  which  reafon,  by  the  coming  of 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  into  any  county,  (as  it  was 
removed  to  Oxford  on  account  of  the  ficknefs  in  1665,) 
all  former  commiffions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general 
gaol-delivery,  are  at  once  abforbed  and  determined  ip/if ■ 
faElo.  But  this  is  now  altered,  with  refpeft  to  the  feffion 
of  gaol-delivery  for  Middlefex,  by  Jlat.  25  Geo.  III.  c.  18  ; 
which  enafts,  that,  when  any  feffion  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
and  gaol-delivery  of  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  for  the  county 
of  Middlefex,  (hall  have  been  begun  to  be  holden  before 
the  eflbign-day  of  any  term,  the  fame  feftions  (hall  he 
continued  to  be  holden,  and  the  bufinefs  thereof  finally 
concluded,  notwithftanding  the  happening  of  Inch  elfoign- 
day  of  any  term,  or  the  fitting  of  his  tnajefty’s  court  of 
King’s  Bench  at  Weftminfter,  or  elfewhere  in  the  county 
of  Middlefex;  and  that  all  trials,  See.  had  at  fuch  (eftioii 
fo  continued  to  be  holden,  (hall  be  good  and  effeftual  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes.  See  the  article  Justice. 

Into  this  court  of  King’s  Bench  hath  reverted  all  that 
was  good  and  falutary  of  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  court  of 
Star-chamber  ( Camera  Stellata ),  which  was  a  court  of  very- 
ancient  original,  finally  aboliffied,  on  account  of  theabuic 
of  its  jurifdidtion,  by  ftat.  16  Car.  I.  c.  10. 

This  court  is  termed  the  cujlos  morum  of  all  the  realm; 
and  by  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  wherever  it  meets  with 
an  offence  contrary  to  the  firft  principles  of  juftice,  and 
of  dangerous  confequence  if  not  reftrained,  adapts  a  pro¬ 
per  punifhment  to  it.  1  Sid.  168.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  3.  §4. 

This  court  has  a  particular  jurifdidtion,  not  only  over 
all  capital  offences,  but  alfo  over  all  other  mifdemeanor* 
of  a  public  nature,  tending  either  to  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  to  oppreflion  or  fadtion,  or  any  manner  of  mifgovern- 
ment ;  and  it  is  not  material  whether  fuch  offences,  being 
manifeftly  againft  the  public  good,  diredtly  injure  any 
particular  perfon  or  not.  4  Injl.  71.  xi  Co.  98.  1  H.  P.C. 
c.  3.  §  3.  And,  for  the  better  reftraining  fuch  offences,  it 
has  a  diferetionary  power  of  inflidling  exemplary  punifh- 
ment  on  offenders,  either  by  fine,  imprifonment,  or  other 
infamous  punifiiment,  as  the  nature  of  the  crime,  confi- 
dered  in  all  its  circumftances,  (hall  require;  and  it  may 
make  ufe  of  any  prifon  which  fall  feem  mof  proper  ;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  no  other  court  can  remove  or  bail  performs  con¬ 
demned  to  imprifonment  by  this  court.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c. 
3.  §  5.  Newgate  is  as  much  the  prifon  of  this  court  as 
the  King’s-Bench  prifon  is:  every  prifon  in  the  kingdom 
is  the  prifon  of  this  court.  1  Burr.  541.  This  has  been 
lately  argued  and  decided  in  the  houfeof  lords,  upon  the 
appeal  of  Hart  and  White,  who  had  been  lent  to  diftant 
gaols,  (Gloucefter  and  Dorchefter,)  to  be  imprifoned  for 
a  libel  in  the  Independent  Whig. 

This  court  hath  fo  fovereign  a  jurifdiftion  in  allcriminal 
matters,  that  an  aft  of  parliament,  appointing  that  all 
crimes  of  a  certain  denomination  (hall  be  tried  before  cer¬ 
tain  judges,  doth  not  exclude  the  jurifdiffion  of  this  court, 
without  exprefs  negative  words  ;  and  therefore  it  hath 
been  refolved,  that  ftat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  fa,  which  en- 
aiftSj  That  all  treafons,  See.  within  the  king’s  houfe,  (hall 
be  determined  before  the  lord  fteward  of  the  king’s  houfe, 
&c.  doth  not  reftrain  this  . court  from  proceeding  againft 
fuch  offences.  2  Inf.  549-  2  Jf>nes  53-  But,  where  a  fta- 
tute  creates  a  new  offence  which  was  not  taken  notice  of 
by  the  common  law,  and  erefts  a  new  jurifdiffion  for  the 
puniftiment  of  it,  and  preferibes  a  certain  method  of  pro- 
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ceeding,  it  feems  queftionable  how  far  this  court  has  an  im¬ 
plied  jurifdiftion  in  fuch  a  cafe,  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  3.  §  6. 

a.  On  the  plea-Jidc,  or  civil  branch,  this  court  hath  an 
original  jurifdiftion  and  cognizance  of  all  adtions  of  tref- 
pafs,  or  other  injury  alleged  to  be  committed  vi  et  armis  ; 
ol  aftions  for  forgery  of  deeds,  maintenance,  confpiracy, 
deceit,  and  aftions  on  the  cafe  which  allege  any  faility  or 
fraud  ;  all  of  which  favour  of  a  criminal  nature,  although 
the  aftion  is  brought  for  a  civil  remedy  ;  and  make  the  de¬ 
fendant  liable  in  flriftnefs  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king,  as 
well  as  damages  to  the  injured  party.  The  fame  doftrine 
is  alfo  now  extended  to  all  aftions  on  the  cafe  whatfoever. 
F.  N.  B.  86,  92.  1  Lit.  Prac.  Reg.  503.  But  no  .aftion  of 
debt  or  detinue,  or  other  mere  civil  aftion,  can  by  the 
common  law  be  profecuted  by  any  fubjeft  in  this  court, 
by  original  writ  out  of  chancery.  4  Injl.  76.  Trye's  Juf.  File- 
zar,  101.  Though  an  adlion  of  debt,  given  by  Jlatute, 
may  be  brought  in  the  King’s  Bench  as  well  as  in  the 
Common  Pleas.  Carth.  234.  And  yet  this  court  might 
always  have  held  plea  of  any  civil  adlion,  (other  than  ac¬ 
tions  real,)  provided  the  defendant  was  an  officer  of  the 
court,  or  in  the  cuftody  of  the  marlhal  or  prifon-keeper 
ot  this  court,  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  any  other  of¬ 
fence.  4  Injl.  71.  And  in  procefs  of  time,  it  began,  by 
a  fidtion,  to  hold  plea  of  all  perfonal  adfions  whatfoever, 
and  has  continued  to  do  fo,  forages;  it  being  furmifed 
that  the  defendant  isarrefted  fora  fuppofcd  trefpafs,  which 
he  never  has  in  reality  committed;  and,  being  thus  in  the 
cuftody  of  the  marihal  of  this  court,  the  plaintiff  is  at 
liberty  to  proceed  againft  him  for  any  other  perfonal  in¬ 
jury  ;  which  furmife,  of  being  in  the  marflial’s  cuftody,  the 
defendant  is  not  at  liberty  to  difpute.  See  4  Injl.  72. 

Thefe  fidlions  of  law,  though  at  firft  they  may  ftartle 
the  ftudent,  he  will  find  upon  farther  confideration  to  be 
highly  beneficial  and  ufeful;  efpecially  as  this  maxim  is 
ever  invariably  obferved,  that  no  fclion  Jhall  extend  to  work 
an  injury  ■  its  proper  operation  being  to  prevent  a  mil- 
chief,  or  remedy  an  inconvenience,  that  might  refult  from 
the  general  rule  of  law.  In  the  prelent  caie,  it  gives  the 
J'uitor  his  choice  of  more  than  one  tribunal,  before  which 
he  may  inftitute  his  action  ;  and  prevents  the  circuity  and 
delay  of  jultice,  by  allowing  that  fuit  to  be  originally,  and 
in  the  firft  inftance,  commenced  in  this  court,  which  af¬ 
ter  a  determination  in  another  might  ultimately  be  brought 
before  it  on  a  writ  of  error.  3  Comm.  c.  4. 

On  the  firft  divifion  of  the  courts,  it  was  intended  to 
confine  the  juriftliftion  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  to 
matters  .merely  criminal;  and  accordingly  loon  afterwards 
it  was  enafted  by  Magna  Charta,  c.  ji,  That  common 
pleas  fhould  not  follow  the  king’s  court,  but  be  held  in 
a  certain  place  ;  lienee  it  is,  that  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench  cannot  determine  a  mere  real  adlion.  17  Ed.  III.  50. 
1  Rol  Abr.  536,  537.  But,  notwithftanding  common  pleas 
cannot  be  immediately  holden  in  the  K.B.  yet,  where  there 
is  a  deleft  in  the  court  where  by  law  they  be  holden  ori¬ 
ginally,  they  may  be  holden  in  K.  B.  as,  if  a  record  come 
out  or  the  Common  Pleas  by  writ  of  error,  there  they  may 
hold  plea  to  the  end  ;  fo  where  the  plea  in  a  writ  of  right 
is  removed  out  of  the  county  by  a  pone  in  K.  B.  on  a  writ 
of  mefne  replevin,  See.  So  any  action  vi  &  armis,  where 
the  king  is  to  have  fine,  as  ejectment,  trefpafs,  forcible 
entry,  &c.  being  of  a  mixed  nature,  may  be  commenced 
in  K.  B. 

Alfo  Sny  officer  or  minifter  of  the  court  entitled  to  the 
privilege  thereof  may  be  there  fued  by  bill  in  debt,  cove¬ 
nant,  or  other  perfonal  aftion  ;  for  the  aft  takes  not  away 
tire  privilege  of  the  court.  2  Injl.  23.  4  Injl.  71.  2  Buljl. 
j23.  Hence;  as  was  hinted  before,  the  notion  arofe,  that 
if  a  man  was  taken  up  as  a  trefpaffer  in  the  King’s  Bench, 
and  there  in  cuftody,  they  might  declare  againft  him  in 
debt,  covenant,  or  account;  for  this  likewife  was  a  cafe 
of  privilege,  li.nce  tile  Common  Pleas  could  not  procure 
the  pri (oners  of  the  King’s  Bench  to  appear  in  their  court ; 
and  therefore  it  was  an  exception  out  of  Magna  Charta, 
4  b.Jl,  71.  Cro.  Car,  330.  1 


By  the  ftatute  of  Giouctfier,  6  Ed.  I.  c.  8,  none  fhail 
have  writs  of  trefpafs  before  juftices,  unlefs  he  fwear  by 
his  faith  that  the  goods  taken  away  were  worth  forty  (hil¬ 
lings.  This  oath  is  now  difufed  ;  yet,  if  the  damages  laid 
in  the  declaration  (in  cafes  cognizable  in  inferior  courts) 
do  not  amount  to  40s.  the  court  will  not  hold  plea  of 
the  matter.  If  laid  to  the  amount  of  40s.  and  there  is  not 
any  fet-off,  and  the  plaintiff  recovers  under  40s.  defendant 
may  fuggeft  it  on  the  roll,  and  plaintiff  dial  1  not  have 
more  colts  than  dapiages.  See  2  Injl.  311.  The  ftat.  43 
Eliz.  c.  6,  direfts,  that  if,  in  perfonal  aftions  in  the  courts 
at  YVeftminfter,  (not  beingfor  any  title  or  intereft  of  lands, 
nor  concerning  the  freehold  or  inheritance  of  lands,  nor 
for  any  battery,)  the  debt  or  damages  is  under  40s.  the 
plaintiff  fhail  recover  no  more  colts  than  damages.  Bur, 
if  upon  a  nenfuit  in  an  inferior  court  16s.  is  given  for 
cofts,  by  ftat.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15,  debt  lies  for  it  in  this 
court  of  King’s  Bench,  becaufe  given  by  a  ftatute  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  ftatute  of  Gloucefter.  Cro.  Eliz.  96.  Leon.  316. 

This  court  is  likewife  a  Court  of  Appeal,  into  which  may 
be  removed,  by  writ  of  error,  ail  determinations  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of  all  inferior  courts  of  re¬ 
cord  in  England  ;  and  to  which  a  writ  of  error  alfo  lay 
from  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  in  Ireland,  previous  to 
the  ftat,  23  Geo,  III.  c.  28.  Yet  even  this,  fo  high  and 
honourable,  court  is  not  the  dernier  rejort  of  the  fubjeft  ; 
for,  if  he  be  not  fatisfied  with  any  determination  here,  he 
may  remove  it,  by  writ  of  error,  into  the  Houfeof  Lords, 
or  court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  as  the  cafe  may  happen, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fuit,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  profecuted. 

To  this  court  it  regularly  belongs  to  examine  errors  of 
all  judges  and  juftices  in  their  judgments  and  proceedings; 
the  court  of  Exchequer  excepted.  F.  N.  B.  20,  21.  Being 
the  higheft  court  of  common  law,  it  hath  power  to  reform 
inferior  courts,  reverfe  erroneous  judgments  given  there¬ 
in,  and  punilh  the  magiftrates  and  officers  for  corrup¬ 
tion,  &c.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  3.  §  10.  It  hath  not  only 
power  to  reverfe  erroneous  judgments  for  fuch  errors  as 
appear  the  defeft  of  the  underftanding  ;  but  alfo  to  punilh 
all  inferior  magiftrates,  and  all  officers  of  jultice,  for  wil¬ 
ful  and  corrupt  abufes  of  their  authority  againft  the  ob¬ 
vious  principles  of  natural  jultice;  the  inftances  of  which 
are  fo  numerous,  and  fo  various  in  their  kinds,  that  it 
feems  needlefs  to  attempt  to  infert  them.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c, 
3.  §  10.  Vaugh.  157.  1  Salk.  201. 

This  court  grants  writs  of  habeas  corpus  to  relieve  per- 
fons  wrongfully  imprifoned  ;  and  may  bail  any  perfoa 
whatfoever.  Writs  of  mandamus  are  granted  by  this  court,, 
to  reftore  officers  in  corporations,  colleges,  &c.  unjuftly 
turned  out,  and  freemen  wrongly  disfranchifed  ;  alto 
writs  and  informations  in  the  nature  of  quo  warranto  againft: 
perfons,  or  corporations,  ufurping  franchifes  and  liber¬ 
ties  againft  the  king;  and  on  miful'er  of  privileges  tofeize 
the  liberties,  See.  In  this  court  alfo  the  king’s  letters 
patent  may  be  repealed  by  feire  facias,  13 c.  Prohibitions  are 
alfo  iflued  from  this  court,  to  keep  inferior  courts  within 
their  proper  jurifdiftion. 

This  court  in  ancient  times  was  (as  already  obferved) 
ordinarily  exercifed  only  in  criminal  matters,  and  pleas  of 
the  crown ;  leaving  private  contrafts  and  civil  aftions  to 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  other  courts.  4  Injl.  70. 

The  officers  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  on  the 
Crown -fide  are;  the  King’s  Coroner  and  Attorney,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  or  Mafter  of  the 
Crown-office,  who  taxes  cofts,  nominates  all  fpecinl  juries 
on  the  Crown-fide,  takes  recognizances,  inquiiitions  upon 
the  death  of  any  prifoner  dying  in  the  King’s  Bench  pri- 
fon,  &c.  The  Secondary,  who  draws  up  the  paper  books, 
and  makes  up  an  efeheat  of  all  fines,  &c.  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  The  Clerk  of  theRu.les;  the  Examiner;  and  Ca¬ 
lendar-keeper;  Clerks  in  Court. 

The  officers  on  the  Plea-fide  are,  the  Chief  Clerks  ;  Se¬ 
condary,  or  Mafter;  their  Deputy  ;  Marlhal,  Clerk  of  the 
Rules,  Clerk  of  the  Papers,  Clerk  of  the  Day-rules,  Clerk 
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ftf  the  Dockets,  Clerk  of  the  Declarations,  Clerk  of  the 
Bail,  Pofteas,  and  Efcheats ;  Signer  of  Writs;  Signer  of 
the  Bills  of  Middlefex  ;  Cuftos  Brevium;  Clerk  of  the 
Upper  Treafury,  Clerk  of  the  Outer  Treafury,  Filacer, 
Exigenter  and  Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  Clerk  of  the  Er¬ 
rors,  Deputy-Marfhal,  Marfhal  and  Affociate  to  the  Chief 
Juftice,  Train-bearer,  Clerk  of  the  Nifi  Prius  in  London 
and  Middlefex,  Clerks  of  the  Nifi  Prius  to  the  different 
counties  appointed  by  the  Cuftos  Brevium,  Crier  at  Nili 
Prius  in  London  and  Middlefex,  Receiver  General  of  the 
Seal  Office,  Criers,  Uffiers,  and  Tipltaffs. 

The  Secondary,  or  Mailer,  conftantly  attends  the  fitting 
of  the  court,  to  receive  matters  referred  to  him  by  the 
judges,  to  be  examined  and  reported  to  the  court;  he 
figns  all  judgments,  and  taxes  colls,  &c.  And  he  alfo  in¬ 
forms  the  court  in  point  of  practice.  The  deputy  of  him 
and  of  the  chief  clerks  has  the  cuftody  of  the  llamp,  for 
ligning  all  writs,  & c.  and  keeps  remembrances  of  ail  re¬ 
cords  ;  writs  returned  are  filed  in  his  office,  and  common 
bails,  &c.  The  Cuftos  Brevium  files  originals,  and  other 
writs  whereon  proceedings  are  had  to  outlawry,  examines 
and  feals  all  records  of  Nifi  Prius  for  trials  at  the  affifes, 
and  has  feveral  clerks  under  him  for  making  up  records 
throughout  England.  The  Clerk  of  the  Papers  makes  up 
the  paper  books  of  all  fpecial  pleadings  and  demurrers, 
which  the  plaintiff’s  attorney  commonly  fpeaks  for,  and 
afterwards  gives  a  rule  for  the  defendant’s  attorney  to 
bring  to  him  again  to  be  entered,  Sec.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Declarations  files  ail  declarations,  and  continues  them  on 
the  back  from  the  term  of  declaring  till  ilfue  is  joined. 
The  Signer  and  Sealer  of  Bills  keeps  a  book  of  entry  of 
the  names  of  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendants  in  all  fuch 
writs  and  proceffes  ;- and  the  defendants  enter  their  ap¬ 
pearances  with  him.  The  Clerk  of  the  Rules  takes  notice 
of  all  rules  and  orders  made  in  court,  and  afterwards 
draws  them  up  and  enters  them  in  a  book  at  large,  and 
attends  the  court  to  take  minutes  thereof;  with  him  alfo 
are  given  all  rules  of  courfe  on  a  cepi  corpus,  habeas  cor¬ 
pus,  writs  of  inquiry,  See.  and  he  files  all  affidavits  ufed 
in  court,  and  makes  copies  of  them.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Errors  allows  all  writs  of  error,  and  makes  Juperfcdeas 
thereupon  into  any  county,  and  tranlcribes  and  certifies 
records.  The  Clerk  of  the  Bails  and  Pofteas  files  the  bail- 
pieces,  and  marks  the  poileas.  Sec.  The  Filacers  of  coun¬ 
ties  make  the  metre  procefs  after  the  original,  in  filing  to 
the  outlawry  ;  and  have  the  benefit  of  all  procefs  and  en¬ 
tries  thereupon.  The  Marfhal,  by  himfelf  or  deputy,  al¬ 
ways  attends  the  court,  to  receive  into  his  cuftody  fuch 
prifoners  as  ffiall  be  committed.  The  Crier  makes  procla¬ 
mations  of  fummoning  and  adjourning  the  court,  calls  non- 
fuits,  and  fwears  jury  men,  witneffes,  &c. 

The  flyle  of  the  court  is,  “  Pleas  before  our  Lord  the 
King  at  Weftminfter,  of  the  term  of  Saint  Michael,  in 
the  fifty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United 
Kingdoms,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  and  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1812.” 

In  this  court  there  are  turn  ways  of  proceeding  ;  viz.  by- 
original  writ,  or  by  bill.  Tiie  former  is  generally  ufed  in 
cafe  the  debt  is  large,  becaufe  the  defendant,  if  he  means 
to  delay  execution  of  the  judgment,  mult  bring  his  writ 
of  error  returnable  in  parliament,  which  greatly  enhances 
the  expence  ;  but  tiie  latter  is  more  expeditious. 

If  the  party  is  privileged,  as  an  attorney  or  other  perfon 
entitled  to  privilege,  this  court  holds  plea  on  a  writ  of 
privilege,  which  is  the  firlt  procefs  iffued  againft  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  compel  him  to  appear  and  make  his  defence. 
It  attorneys,  officers,  or  minitlers  of  this  court,  are fued  by 
perfons  not  entitled  to  privilege,  they  mull  be  fued  by  bill, 
which  expreffes  either  the  grievance  or  wrong  which  the 
plaintiff  hath  faltered  by  the  defendant,  or  fome  faults  by 
him  committed  againft  fome  law  or  llatute  of  the  realm. 
Alfira  peer  knight,  citizen,  or  burgefs,  or  other  perfon 
entitled  to  privilege  of  parliament,  may  be  fued  in  this 
court  by  original  writ,  or  by  original  bill,  in  manner  as 
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dire£led  by  fiat.  12  Sc  13  Will.  III.  c.  3,  upon  which  a 
bill  of  fummons  and  dillringas  may  iffue  to  compel  his 
appearance.  But  no  writ  of  fummons  will  lie  againll  a 
perfon,  not  entitled  to  privilege,  on  a  bill  filed  againll 
him  in  this  court ;  though  many  have  attempted  that  mode 
of  proceeding,  which  has  been  fet  afide  with  colts. 

An  appeal  in  K.  B.  mult  be  arraigned  on  the  plea-fide  ; 
except  it  come  in  by  certiorari,  when  it  is  faid  it  ought  to 
be  arraigned  on  the  crown-fide.  2  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  28.  §  4. 
Where  the  court  proceeds  on  an  offence  committed  in  the 
fame  county  wherein  it  fits,  the  procefs  may  be  made  re¬ 
turnable  immediately  ;  but,  when  it  proceeds  on  an  of¬ 
fence  removed  by  certiorari  from  another  county,  there 
mull  be  fifteen  days  between  the  telle  and  return  ol  every 
procefs,  &c.  9  Rep.  118.  1  hiji.  134.  1  Sid.  72, 

KING’S  BRUM'PTON,  a  village  in  Somerfetlhire, 
three  miles  north  of  Dulverton  ;  with  fairs  on  Wednefday 
before  Holy  Tliurfday,  and  Thurfday  fe’nnight  after  the 
10th  of  October. 

KING’S  CHAIR.  See  Konigstuhl. 

KING’S  CLIFF.  See  Cliff  Regis,  vol.  iv. 

KING’S  COUN'TY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Leinlter,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Welt-Meatb, 
on  the  eall  by  Kildare,  on  the  fouth  by  Queen’s  County, 
and  on  the  well  by  Galway.;  thirty-four  miles  from  north 
to  Fouth,  and,  where  brondelt,  thirty-two  from  eall  to  well. 
It  contains  fifty-two  parilhes,  about  13,536  houfes,  and 
74,500  inhabitants.  Except  for  the  mountain  of  Sliebh- 
bloom,  the  furface  is  generally  level,  and  tiie  foil  in  gene¬ 
ral  rich  and  well  cultivated;  lome  parts,  however,  are  yet 
rude  and  uncultivated.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Shan¬ 
non,  which  forms  its  weliern  boundary,  the  Brofna,  the 
Boyne,  and  the  Barrow :  Birr  or  Parlonilown  is  the  moll: 
confiderable  place.  Two  members  are  returned  by  the 
county  to  the  imperial  parliament. 

KING’S  COUN'TY,  a  maritime  county  of  New  York, 
in  America,  containing  all  that  part  of  the  (late,  bounded 
eafterly  by  Queen’s  County  ;  northerly,  by  New  York  coun¬ 
ty  ;  welterly,  partly  by  Hudfon’s  River,  partly  by  the  ocean.; 
and  loutherly  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  including  Coney 
Ulands.  This  fertile  trabl  of  land,  fituated  on  the  wel 
end  of  Long  Illand,  and  Feparated  from  Staten  Illand  by 
the  Narrows,  contributes  largely  to  the  fupply  of  the  New- 
York  market  with  vegetables,  roots,  fruits,  butter,  Sec. 
It  is  divided  into  fix  townffiips,  and  contains  4495  inha¬ 
bits,  including  1432  Haves.  Chief  towns,  Brooklyn  and 
Flatbufh. 

KING’S  COUN'TY,  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  compre¬ 
hending  the  lands  on  the  fouth-weft  and  fouth  fides  of 
the  Batin  of  Minas.  The  Habitant  is  navigable  for  vef- 
lel s  of  forty  tons  a  little  way  up  ;  the  Canaid  for  veffels 
of  160  tons,  four  or  five  miles;  and  the  Cornwallis  is  na¬ 
vigable  for  vellels  of  100  tons  five  miles,  for  thole  of  fifty 
tons  ten  miles  farther.  There  are  confiderable  fettlements 
on  thefe  rivers;  and  they  afford  a  good  portion  of  fine 
lands  for  tillage,  and  for  herbage,  and  lome  excellent- 
meadows. 

KING'-CRAFT,  f.  The  art  of  governing.  A  word 
commonly  ufed  by  king  James. 

KING’S  COURT,  a  poft-town  of  the  county  of  Ca¬ 
van,  Ireland  :  thirty-nine  miles  north-weft  from  Dublin. 

KING’S  CREEK,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into, 
the  Chefapeak  in  lat.  37.  20.  N.  Ion.  76.  2.  W. 

KING’S  CREEK,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which- 
l  tins  into  the  Cangaree  in  lat,  35.  8.  N.  Ion.  81. 40.  W. 

KING'-CUP,  f.  The  name  is  properly,  according  to 
Gerard,  king-cob. — A  flow'er;  the  crowfoot.  See  Ranun¬ 
culus.' — June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grafs-green, 
and  upon  his  head  a  garland  of  bents,  king-cups ,  and  mai¬ 
denhair.  Beach. 

Fair  is  the  king-cup  that  in  meadow  blows, 

Fair  is  the  daily  that  befide  her  grows.  Gay, 

KING’s-E'VIL,  J.  A  fcrofulous  diftemper,  in  which 
the  glands  are  ulcerated  5.  formerly  believed  to  be  cured  , 

by. 
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by  the  touch  of  a  king. — Sore  eyes  are  frequently  a  fps- 
cies  of  the  king's-tvil ,  and  take  their  beginning  from  vi¬ 
cious  humours  inflaming  the  tunica  adnata.  Wifeman's 
Surgery. 

KING’S  FER'RY,  in  Kent,  the  common  way  from 
the  main  land  into  the  Ifle  of  Sheppey  ;  where  a  cable  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  in  length,  faftened 
at  each  end  acrofs  the  water,  ferves  to  get  the  boat  over 
by  hand.  For  the  maintenance  of  this  ferry  and  keeping 
tip  the  highway  leading  to  it  through  the  marfhes  for 
above  one  mile  in  length,  and  for  fupportinga  wall  again  It 
the  fea,  the  land-occupiers  tax  themfelves  yearly  one 
penny  per  acre  for  frefli  marlh-land,  and  one  penny  for 
every  ten  acres  of  fait  marlh-land.  Here  is  a  houfe  for 
the  ferry-keeper,  who  is  obliged  to  tow  all  travellers  over 
free,  except  on  thefe  four  days,  viz.  Palm  Monday, 
Whit-Monday,  St.  James’s  day,  and  Michaelmas  day, 
when  a  horfeman  pays  two-pence  and  a  footman  one  penny. 
But  on  Sunday,  or  after  eight  o’clock  at  night,  the  ferry- 
keeper  demands  fix-pence  of  every  horfeman,  and  two¬ 
pence  of  every  footman,  whether  ltrangers  or  the  land- 
occupiers.  Ency.  Brit. 

KING’S  FER'RY,  a  village  of  United  America,  where 
there  is  a  pafiage  from  Verplank’s  Point,  in  the  Rate  of 
New  York,  acrofs  the  river  Htidfon,  to  the  Jerleys,  on  a 
creek  which  falls  into  Hudfon’s  River.  Here  the  Englilh 
had  a  Itrong  poll  in  1779,  from  which  they  were  driven 
by  the  Americans,  nearly  oppofite  to  Stony  Point. 

KING'-FISHER,yi  A  bird.  See  Alcedo. — Bitterns, 
herons,  fea-gulls,  king-jijkers,  and  water-rats,  are  great 
■enemies  to  fifh.  Mortimer' s  Hujb. 

When  dew  refrefhing  on  the  pafture-fields 

The  moon  beltows,  king-fi/kers  play  on  iliore.  May's  Virg. 

KING'- GELD,  [  A  royal  aid  ;  an  efeuage. 

KING  GEOR'GE,  a  county  of  Virginia  in  America, 
lying  between  the  Patowmac  and  Rappahannock  Rivers. 
It  is  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  fourteen  broad*;  and 
contains  7366  inhabitants,  of  whom  4157  are  Haves. 

KING  GEORGE’S  I'SLANDS,  two  illands  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  difeovered  by  commodore  Byron  in 
1765,  and  vifited  by  captain  Cook  in  1773.  Commodore 
Byron’s  boat,  attempting  to  land,  was  oppoled  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  on  which  a  fhot  or  two  being  fired,  one  man  was 
killed  and  the  reft  fled.  Two  canoes  were  brought  off  to 
the  fliip,  of  curious  workmanfliip,  and  one  of  them  thirty- 
two  feet  long,  the  other  fomething  lels;  they  confided  of 
planks  exceedingly  well  wrought,  and  in  many  places 
adorned  with  carving;  thefe  planks  were  fewed  together, 
and  over  every  feam  there  was  a  ftrip  of  tortoile-lhell, 
very  artificially  faftened,  to  keep  cut  the  weather  ;  their 
bottoms  were  as  fliarp  as  a  wedge,  and  they  were  very 
narrow  ;  and  therefore  two  of  them  were  joined  together 
laterally  by  a  couple  of  ftrong  fpars,  fo  that  there  was  a 
fpace  of  about  fix  or  eight  feet  between  them;  a  mail  was 
lioifted  in  each  of  them,  and  the  fail  neatly  made  of  mat¬ 
ting.  The  lioufes  were  low  mean  hovels,  thatched  with 
cocoa-nut  branches;  but  they  were. moft  delightfully  fitu- 
ated  in  a  fine  grove  of  ftately  trees,  among  which  were 
the  cocoa-nut,  and  many  fuch  as  they  were  utterly  unac¬ 
quainted  with.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  feemed  to  furnilh 
them  with  almoft  all  the  neceffaries  of  life;  particularly 
food,  fails,  cordage,  timber,  and  velicls  to  hold  water;  fo 
that  probably  thefe  people  always  fix  their  habitation 
where  the  trees  abound.  The  fhore  appeared  to  be  co¬ 
vered  with  coral,  and  the  fiiells  of  very  large  pearl-oyfters. 
Commodore  Byron  got  feveral  boat-loads  of  cocoa-nuts, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  feurvy-grafs,  with  which  the  illand 
is  covered.  The  frefli  water  here  is  very  good,'  but  it  is 
fcarce:  the  wells  which  fupply  the  natives  are  fo  fmall, 
that,  when  two  or  three  cocoa-r.ut  fiiells  have  been  filled 
from  them,  they  are  dry  for  a  few  minutes  ;  but,  as  they 
prefently  fill  again,  if  a  little  pains  were  taken  to  enlarge 
them,  they  would  abundantly  fupply  any  fiiip  with  water. 
In  one  of  thefe  illands  was  a  lake  or  lagoon,  where  two 
er  three  veffels  were  feen,  one  of  which  had  two  malts, 
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and  feme  cordage  aloft  to  fupport  them.  Lat.^4.  35.  S. 
Ion.  14.9. 2.  W. 

KING  GEORGE’S  SOUND,  the  name  which  captain 
Cook  gave  to  Nootka  Sound. 

KING  GEORGE  the  THIRD’S  ARCHIPEL'AGO, 
a  tract  of  land,  or  rather  a  group  of  illands,  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  feemingly  interleaved  by  channels,  extend¬ 
ing  from  north  to  loutb  about  1 30  miles  in  length  ;  at 
the  northern  part  it  is  about  45  miles  broad,  but  gradually 
diminilhes  to  little  more  than  one  mile  at  its  fouthern  ex¬ 
tremity.  Lat.  56.  10.  to  58.  18.  N.  Ion.  223.  45.  to  225. 
40.  E. 

KING  GEORGE  the  THIRD’S  PSLAND.  See  Ota- 

HEITE. 

KING  GEORGE  the  THIRD’S  SOU'ND,  a  har¬ 
bour  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  New  Holland,  difeo¬ 
vered  by  captain  Vancouver  in  1791.  This  port  is  ealily 
knowm  on  approaching  it  from  the  weftward,  as  it  is  the 
firft  opening  in  the  coaft  that  prefents  any  appearance  like 
an  harbour  eaftward  of  Cape  Chatham.  The  Eclipfe 
Illands,  being  the  only  detached  land  that  can  be  fo  re¬ 
garded,  are  an  excellent  guide  to  the  Sound,  having  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Bald-head  fome  rocks  on  which  the  fea 
breaks  with  great  violence.  The  port  isfafe,  and  eafy  of 
accefs  any  where  between  its  outer  points  of  entrance  ; 
Bald-head  and  Mount  Gardner  lying  N.  62.  E.  and  S.  62. 
W.  eleven  miles  diftant  from  each  other.  Lat.  35.  5.  S. 
Ion.  1 18.  1 7.  E. 

KING  GEORGE’S  TOWN,  a  town  of  Virginia:  three 
miles  north  of  Port  Royal. 

KING’S  ISLAND,  an  illand  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  Siam,  about  fifty-one  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Lat.  re.  18. N.  Ion. 98.  E. 

KING’S  ISLAND,  a  fmall  illand  in  Beering’s  Straits. 
Lat.  65.2.  N.  Ion.  168.  W. 

KING’S  ISLAND,  an  illand  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
North  America,  feparated  by  Fifner's  Canal  from  the 
fouthernmoft  of  Princefs  Royal's  Illands,  and  by  Burk’s 
Canal  from  New  Hanover.  It  was  fo  called  by  captain 
Vancouver,  after  captain  James  King,  of  the  Britilh  navy  ; 
about  thirty-three  miles  in  length,  and  rather  more  than 
fix  in  breadth.  Point  Edward  is  the  fartheft  point  to  the 
north,  and  Point  Waller  to  the  foutli.  Lat.  51.  56.  to  52. 
26.  N.  Ion.  232.  9.  to  232.  43.  E. 

KING’S,  or  Pearl,  Island,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Bay 
of  Panama.  It  belongs  to  Spain,  and  is  famous  for  its 
pearl-filhery.  Lat.  7.12.  N.  Ion.  81.  36.  W. 

KING'S  KEYS,  illets  and  rocks  in  the  Spanilh  main, 
near  the  Mofquito  fhore.  Lat.  12.  42.  N.  Ion.  82.  35.  W. 

KING-KI-TA'O,  a  city  and  capital  of  Corea.  Lat. 
47.  38.  N.  Ion.  126.  41 .  E. 

KING’S  LANG'LEY,  a  village  in  Hertfordlhire,  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  a  royal  palace  built  here  by  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  Richard  II* 
was  buried  in  its  monaltery,  but  afterward  removed  to 
Weftminfter  by  Henry  V.  Here  were  alio  born  and  bu¬ 
ried  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of  York,  fon  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  his  wife  Ifabel,  and  feveral  other  noble  per- 
fonages.  The  palace,  park,  and  manor,  were  given  by- 
James  I.  to  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  The  earl  of  Efl’ex 
is  now  lord  of  the  manor.  Four  miles  from  St.  Alban's, 
and  twenty-two  from  London. 

Langley  Bury,  near  this  village,  was  built  by  lord  chief 
juftice  Raymond,  who  took  his  title  of  Baron  Langley  from 
this  place;  his  fon,  the  late  baron,  bequeathed  it  to  fir 
John  Filmer,  bart.  It  is  now  the  refidence  of  Mr.  Bid- 
dulph. 

KING'-LTKE,  adj.  Befitting  a  king;  royal,  noble,  ge¬ 
nerous. 

KING  of  the  MIN'STRELS,  in  mufical  hiftory.  Dr. 
Plot,  in  bis  Hiftory  of  Staffordlhire,  has  minutely  related 
the  origin  of  an  ancient  and  curious,  though  barbarous, 
privilege  in  favour  of  Englilh  minltrels,  granted  by  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancalter,  at  his  caftle  of  Tutbury,  in 
the  year  1381,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  firft  king  of  the 
minftrels.  During  the  time  in  which  ancient  earls  and 

dukes 
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dukes  of  Lancafter,  who  were  ever  of  the  blood  royal, 
great  men  in  their  time,  and  had  their  abode,  and  kept  a 
liberal  hofpitality,  here,  at  their  honour  of  Tutbury,  there 
could  not  but  be  a  general  concourfe  of  people  from  all 
parts  hither;  for  whofe  diverfion  all  forts  of  muficians 
were  permitted  likewife  to  come  to  pay  their  fervices ; 
amongit  whom,  being  numerous,  fome  quarrels  and  dif- 
orders  now  and  then  arifing,  it  was  found  neceflary,  after 
a  while,  they  Ihould  be  brought  under  rules,  divers  laws 
being  made  for  the  better  regulating  of  them,  and  a  go¬ 
vernor  appointed  them  by  the  name  of  a  king,  who  had  (e- 
veral  officers  under  him  to  fee  to  the  execution  of  thofe 
laws,  full  power  being  granted  them  to  apprehend  and 
arrelt  any  fuch  minltrels.  appertaining  to  the  faid  honour 
as  Ihould  refufe  to  do  their  fervices  in  due  manner,  and  to 
conltrain  them  to  do  them;  as  appears  by  the  charter 
granted  to  the  faid  king  of  the  minffrels,  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  king  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  and  duke  of  Lancafter, 
bearing  date  the  izd  of  Auguft,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Richard  II.  entitled  Carta  le  Roy  do  Minf  rales, 
which  is  as  follows:  “John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king 
of  Caftile  and  Leon,  duke  of  Lancafter,  to  all  them  who 
(hall  fee  or  hear  thefe  our  letters,  greeting  :  Know  ye,  we 
have  ordained,  conftituted,  and  afligned,  to  our  well-be¬ 
loved  the  king  of  the  minjlrds  in  our  honour  of  Tutbury, 
who  is,  or  for  the  time  (hall  be,  to  apprehend  and  arreft 
all  the  minltrels  in  our  faid  honour  and  franchife,  that 
refufe  to  do  the  fervices  and  minftrelfy  as  appertain  to 
them  to  do  from  ancient  times  at  Tutbury  aforefaid,  yearly 
on  the  days  of  the  Aflumption  of  our  Lady;  giving  and 
granting  to  the  faid  king  of  the  minltrels,  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  full  power  and  commandment  to  make  them  reafon- 
ably  to  juftify,  and  to  conltrain  them  to  do  their  fervices, 
and  minftrelfies,  in  manner  as  belongeth  to  them,  and  as 
it  hath  been  there,  and  of  ancient  times,  accuftomed.  In 
witnefs  of  which  thing,  we  have  caufed  thefe  our  letters 
to  be  made  patent.  Given  under  our  privy  feal,  at  our 
caltle  of  Tutbury,  the  aad  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  moftfweet  king  Richard  II.”  See 
the  article  Minstrels. 

KING’S  MOUN'TAIN,  a  mountain  in  the  weft  part 
of  North  Carolina.  In  the  year  1780,  a  detachment  of 
Britilh  troops,  under  major  Ferguion,  was  attacked  by 
the  Americans,  under  colonels  Williams  and  Cleveland. 
Major  Fergufon  was  mortally  wounded  ;  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  Britilh  were  killed,  and  the  reft,  to  the  amount  of 
eight  hundred  men,  furrendered  prifoners  :  twenty-five 
miles  weft  of  Charlottenburg. 

KING’S  NEWN'HAM.  SeeNEWNHAM. 

KING’S  PAL'ACE.  The  limits  of  the  king’s  palace 
at  Weftminfter  extend  from  Charing-crofs  to  Weltmin- 
fter-hall,  and  (hall  have  fuch  privileges  as  the  ancient  pa¬ 
laces.  8  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  If  any  perfon  (hall  ftrike  an¬ 
other  in  the  king’s  palace,  he  fhall  have  his  right  hand 
cut  off,  be  impriloned  during  life,  and  alfo  be  fined. 
3 3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1 2. 

KING  PEAR,  f.  A  kind  of  pear.  See  Pyrus. 

KING'-PIECE,  f  In  building,  the  piece  of  timber 
which  Hands  upright  between  two  rafters. 

KING’S  POINT,  the  north-weft  extremity  of  the  illand 
of  Sumatra:  fifteen  miles  welt  of  Acheen.  Lat.  5.  30.  N. 
Ion.  97.  27.  E. 

KING  and  QUEEN,  a  county  of  the  American  States, 
in  Virginia,  on  Mattapany  river,  which  feparates  it  from 
King  William’s  county.  It  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
long,  and  twenty  broad,  and  contains  9377  inhabitants, 
including  5143  Haves. 

ICING’S  RI'VER,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  into 
the  Liffy,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fouth  of  Bleftington,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow. 

KING’S  SIL'VER,  the  money  which  is  paid  to  the  king 
in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  a  licence  granted  to  a 
man  to  levy  a  fine  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
to  another  perfon  ;  and  this  mult  be  compounded  accord- 
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ing  to  the  value  of  the  land,  in  the  alienation-office,  be¬ 
fore  the  fine  will  pafs.  2  lnjl.  51 1. 

KING-SPEAR,  f.  in  botany.  See  Aspuodelus. — 
Bring  crown  imperial,  king-fptar,  holyhocks.  B.  j/onfon's 
Mafques. 

KING-TCHE'OU,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  Hoti-quang,  on  the  Yang-tfe  river.  The  diftridt  of 
this  city  is  confiderable  ;  it  contains  thirteen  towns,  two 
of  the  fecond  order,  and  eleven  of  the  third  ;  it  makes  a 
good  appearance,  while  the  lakes  which  are  round  it  con¬ 
tribute  to  render  the  land  friutful  and  pleafaht.  It  has  a 
great  trade,  is  well  built,  and  populous.  It  is  divided  by 
a  fingle  wall  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
Chinefe,  the  other  to  the  Tartars,  of  which  the  garriftm 
confifts  :  620  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  30.  28.  N 
Ion.  1 1 1.  37.  E. 

KING-TCHE'OU,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary:  235 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Peking.  Lat.  41.  6.  N.  Ion.  120. 
14.  E. 

KING-TE-TCHING',  a  town  of  China,  in  Kiang-ft, 
This  town,  where  the  belt  makers  of  China-ware  live,  is 
as  populous  as  the  greateft  cities  of  China,  and  wants  no¬ 
thing  but  walls  to  make  it  a  city.  Thofe  places  are  call¬ 
ed  tching  that  are  of  great  refort  and  commerce,  but  not 
walled.  They  compute  in  this  town  more  than  1,000,000 
of  fouls.  They  confume  here  every  day  more  than  10,000 
loads  of  rice,  and  above  1000  hogs,  without  mentioning 
other  animals  which  they  feed  upon.  The  lodgings  of 
the  great  merchants  take  up  a  vaft  fpace,  and  contain  a 
prodigious  number  of  workmen.  King-te-tching  is  a 
league  and  a  half  long,  (landing  on  the  fide  of  a  fine  river; 
the  ftreets  are  very  long,  and  cut  and  crofs  one  another 
at  certain  diftances  ;  all  the  ground  is  made  ufe  of,  fo 
that  the  houfes  are  too  much  confined,  and  the  ftreets  too 
narrow  ;  in  going  through  them,  one  feems  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  a  fair,  and  hears  on  all  fides  the  noife  the  por¬ 
ters  make  to  clear  the  way.  Strangers  are  not  permitted 
to  lie  at  King-te-tching ;  they  mult  either  pafs  the  night 
in  their  barks,  or  lodge  with  their  acquaintance,  who  pafs 
their  word  for  their  conduct :  655  miles  fouth  of  Peking. 
Lat.  29.  25.  N.  Ion.  116.  56.  E. 

KING-TONG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Yun-nan,  on  the  Pa-pien  river.  This  city  is  furrounded 
with  very  high  mountains,  in  wdiich  they  fay  there  are  fil- 
ver-mines;  the  country  abounds  with  rice,  and  the  val¬ 
leys  are 'well  watered  with  rivers  and  brooks.  Although 
it  is  placed  in  the  firft  rank,  there  is  no  other  city  in  the 
dill  rift :  1240  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  24.  30.  N. 
Ion.  100.  39.  E. 

KING’S  SWIN'FORD,  a  town  of  Stafford  (hi  re,  with  a 
population  of  6464,  including  2077  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures  :  four  miles  lbuth  of  Wolverhampton. 

KING’S  TOWN,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kan  tor. 

KING’S  TREE',  a  town  of  South  Carolina :  fifty  miles 
north  of  Charleftown. 

KING’S  WID'OW,  f.  A  widow  of  the  king’s  tenant 
in  chief,  who  was  obliged  to  take  oath  in  chancery  that 
(he  would  not  marry  without  the  king’s  leave. 

KING  WIL'LIAM,  a  county  of  the  American  States, 
in  Virginia,  between  Mattapany  and  Pamunky  rivers.  It 
is  forty-feven  miles  long  and  fifteen  broad  ;  and  contains 
8128- inhabitants,  of  whom  5151  are  (laves. 

KING  WILLIAM’S  ISLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the 
Eafteni  Indian  Sea,  near  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Poggy.  Lat.  2.  33.  S.  Ion.  99.  43.  E. 

KING  WIL'LIAM’s  ISLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the 
Dampier’s  Strait,  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Waigoo.  Lat.  o.  32.  S.  Ion.  130.  51.  E. 

KING-YANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft;  rank,  in 
Chen-fi  :  480  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat. 
36.  6.  N.  Ion.  107.  20.  E. 

KING-YU'EN,  a  town  of  Corea  :  fifty-five  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  King-ki-tao. 
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KING-YU'EN,  or  Kin-yuen,  a  city  of  China,  <?f  the 
firft  rank,  in  Quang-fi.  This  city  is  not  plealant,  though 
it  is  built  on  the  banks  of  a  large  river,  becaufe  it  is  fur- 
founded  with  craggy  mountains,  and  is  not  far  diftant 
from  thofe  of  the  province  of  Koei-tcheou,  which  are  al- 
moft  inacceflible,  and  inhabited  by  none  but  a  people  nl- 
moft  lavage.  The  valleys  which  are  between  thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  are  full  of  villages  and  forts,  and  they  find  gold  in 
the  rivers.  It  has  two  towns  of  the  fecond  order,  and  five 
of  the  third,  in  its  diftrift  :  1037  miles  fouth-fouth-well 
of  Peking.  Lat.  24.  26.  N.  Ion.  108.  E. 

KING-YU'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Tche-kiang  :  fixty-five  miles  fouth-weit  of  Tchu-tcheou. 

KlNG'DOM,  f.  The  dominion  of  a  king  ;  the  territo¬ 
ries  fubjeCt  to  a  monarch. — Mofes  gave  unto  them  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Og  king  of  Bafham.  Numb,  xxxii. 

You’re  welcome, 

Mod  learned  reverend  fir,  into  our  kingdom.  Shakefpeare. 
A  different  clafs  or  order  of  beings.  A  word  chiefly  ufed 
among  naturalids. — The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
are  fo  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  take  the  lowed  of  one, 
and  the  highed  of  the  other,  there  will  fcarce  be  perceived 
any  difference.  Locke. — A  region  ;  a  tradl ; 

The  wat’ry  kingdom  is  no  bar 

To  flop  the  foreign  fpirits  ;  but  they  come, 

As  o’er  a  brook,  to  lee  fair  Portia.  Shakefpeare. 

Kingdoms  of  Nature.  Mod  naturalids,  following 
Linnaeus,  have  divided  all  natural  bodies  into  three  great 
clafles,  called  kingdoms.  Thefe  are  the  mineral,  the  vegeta¬ 
ble ,  and  theanimal,  kingdoms.  See  Natural  History. 

KING'DOMED,  adj.  Proud  of  kingly  power  : 

Kingdom' d  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 

And  batters  down  himfelf.  Skakefp.  Troilus  &  Creffida. 

KING'HALE,  a  town  of  Cacongo,  on  the  Louifa.  Lat. 
5.. 20.  S.  Ion.  12.10.  E. 

KING'HORN,  a  feaport  town,  and  a  royal  burgh  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  There  are  two  harbours 
at  Kinghorn  :  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  called  Kirk 
Harbour,  from  being  near  the  church  ;  and  another  called 
Pettycur,  about  half  a  mile  fouth-w'eff  from  the  town;  the 
latter  was  built  about  forty  years. fince,  for  the  more  con¬ 
venient  paflage  to  Leith,  and  was  lately  much  choaked 
up  with  fund ;  hut  by  care  the  complaint  is  removed  ;  and 
a  light-houfe  has  lately  been  ereCted  on  the  end  of  the 
quay.  But  neither  harbour  will  admit  veilels  of  above 
150  tons.  Formerly  there  were  a  few  brigs  and  feveral 
fioops  belonging  to  the  town,  but  they  were  generally 
freighted  by  merchants  refiding  in  other  places,  or  engaged 
in  finuggling.  At  prefent  there  are  only  two  fioops  em- 
ployed  in  the  coafting-trade  that  fail  from  this  port,  with 
nine  paflage-boats  of  about  50  or  60  tons  each,  and  a  few 
pinnaces  that  ply  the  ferry.  The  number  of  inhabitants. 
In  1802,  was  2308.  Kinghorn  unites  with  Burntifland, 
Dyfart,  and  Kirkcaldy,  to  fend  one  member  to  parliament : 
ten  miles  north  of  Edinburgh,  and  thirty  louth  of  Perth. 
Lat.  56.  5.  N.  Ion.  3.  10.  W. 

KIN'GIKSOK,  a  town  of  Weft  Greenland.  Lat.  61. 
55.  N.  Ion.  47. 40.  W. 

KING'LESS,  adj.  Deprived  of  a  king,  not  having  a  king. 

KING'LESS,  a  townfhip.  of  United  America,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  county,  Pennfylvania. 

KING'LY,  adj.  Royal ;  fovereign  ;  monarchical. — In 
Sparta,  a  kingly  government,  though  the  people  were  per¬ 
fectly  free,  the  adminiftration  was  in  the  two  kings  and 
the  ephori.  Swift. 

There  we’ll  fit 

Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery, 

O’er  France,  and  all  her  almoii  kingly  dukedoms.  Shakefp. 
Belonging  to  a  king ;  fuitable  to  a  king  : 

Why  lieft  thou  with  the  vile 

In  loathfome  beds,  and  leav’ft  the  kingly  couch 

A  watch-cafe  to  a  common  ’larum  bell  ?  Shakefpeare. 
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Noble  ;  fiuguft  ;  magnificent. — He  was  not  born  to  live  ft- 
fubject  life,  each  aCtion  sf  his  bearing  in  it  majefty,  fuch' 
a  kingly  entertainment,  fuch  a  kingly  magnificence,  fuch  a 
kingly  heart  for  enterprises.  Sidney. 

I  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king; 

More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thought.  Shakefpeare. 

KING'LY,  adv.  With  an  air  of  royalty;  with  fuperior 
dignity  : 

Adam  bow’d  low  ;  he,  kingly,  from  his  ftate 
Inclin’d  not.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

His  hat,  which  never  vail’d  to  human  pride, 

Walker  with  rev’rence  took,  and  laid  afide. 

Low  bow’d  the  reft  ;  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod.  Dunciad. 

KING'ROAD,  a  part  of  the-river  Severn  below  Briftol,. 
fo  called,  from  whence  the  outward-bound  fhips  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  port  take  their  departure. 

KINGS  (Book  of),  two  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  lb  called,  becaufe  they  contain  the  hiftory  of 
the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon  down  to  the  Babylonifti  captivity,  for 
the  lpace  of  near  600  years.  The  Firft  Book  of  Kings 
contains  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  David,  and  his  death  ; 
the  flouriftiing  ftate  of  the  Ifraelites  under  Solomon,  his 
building  and  dedicating  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  his 
ftiameful  defection  from  the  true  religion,  and  the  fudden 
decay  of  the  Jewilh  nation  after  his  death,  when  it  was 
divided  into  two  kingdoms;  the  reft  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  in  relating  the  adts  of  four  kings  of  Judah  and  eight 
of  Ifrael.  The  Second  Book,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  lame  hiftory,  is  a  relation  of  the  memorable  adls  of 
fixteen  kings  of  Judah  and  twelve  of  Ifrael,  and  the  end 
of  both  kingdoms,  by  the  carrying  of  the  ten  tribes  cap¬ 
tive  into  Allyria  by  Shalmaneler,  and  the  other  two  into 
Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  probable  that  thefe 
books  were  compoled  by  Ezra,  who  extracted  them  out 
of  the  public  records,  which  were  kept  of  what  pafled  in 
that  nation. 

KINGS'BERRY,  a  town  of  Maryland  :  three  miles 
W'elt  of  Baltimore. 

KINGS'BRIDGE,  a  market  town  of  Devonlhire,  fitu- 
ated  on  one  of  the  arms  of  Salcomb  River ;  twenty-four 
miles  from  Plymouth,  twelve  from  Dartmouth,  twelve 
from  Totnefs,  four  from  the  harbour  of  Salcomb,  and  two 
hundred  and  feventeen  from  London.  It  is  a  pretty 
market-town,  with  a  harbour  for  boats.  This  is  a  chapel 
of  eafe  to  Chefton;  and  has  a  bridge  over  the  Salcomb  to 
Dodbrook.  The  market-day  is  on  Saturday,  and  a  fair 
July  20.  Here  is  a  good  Latin  free-fehool ;  and  one  foV 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

KINGS'BRIDGE,  a  pafs  from  the  north  part  of  New 
York  ifland  to  the  continent,  acrofs  a  creek  ;  where,  in 
1776,  general  Waftiington  had  a  ftrong  camp:  twenty 
miles  north  of  New  York. 

KINGS'BURY,  a  town  of  New  York:  thirty-five  miles 
north  of  Albany. 

KINGS'CLERE,  a  market-town  of  Hamplhire,  which 
derives  its  name  from  being  formerly  the  refldence  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  is  fituate  in  the  north  part  of  the  county, 
on  the  edge  of  a  delightful  chain  of  hills,  which  extends 
weftward  through  a  valt  track  of  the  county  into  Berk¬ 
shire.  The  principal  trade  is  malting ;  and  the  market, 
which  is  principally  by  fample,  is  held  at  the  Swan  and 
George  inns  every  Tuefday.  The  fairs  are  the  firft  Mon¬ 
day  in  April,  firlt  Tuefday  in  June,  and  the  firft  Tuefday 
in  Odlober,  all  old  ftyle.  Here  is  a  free-lchool  endowed 
by  fir  Janies  Lancafter,  who  alfo  left  ten  pounds  a-year 
to  the  poor  of  this  place.  Alfo  three  Sunday-fchools, 
very  well  attended.  The  church  is  a  large  well-built 
ftructure,  ftands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  and  has 
two  chapelries  (Itchingfwell  and  Sidmonton)  annexed. 
A  little  above  the  town  arifes  a  beautiful  fpring,  fopply- 
ing  four  mills  of  confiderable  bufinefs  within  the  diftancc 
of  a  miles  from  its  Source.  Kingfclere  is  diftant  from 
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London  fifty-fix  miles,  Bafingftoke  nine,  Overton  fix, 
Whitchurch  nine,  Andover  iixteen,  Newbury  feven, 
Reading  feventeen,  and  Aldermafton  fix.  A  few  miles 
weft  the  county  is  divided  from  Berkfhire  by  the  river 
Auburn  or  Aldern.  It  is  probable  that  the  palace  of  the 
Saxon  fovereigns  was  connected  with  Freemantle  Park,  a 
fhort  diftance  to  the  fouth,  as  that  is  known  to  have  been 
a  royal  refidence  in  the  time  of  king  John,  and  was  in 
the  poffeffion  of  the  crown  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  manfion  has  been  lately  pulled  down, 
and  the  park  ploughed  up  and  converted  into  a  farm. 

Silchefter,  north-eaft  of  Kingfclere,  on  the  borders  of 
Berks,  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  a  place  of  good 
repute,  by  the  Britons  called  the  City  of  Segont;  though 
now  there  is  only  one  farm-houfe  and  a  church.  The 
Britiih  hiftorians  fay  king  Arthur  was  crowned  here;  af¬ 
ter  which  it  was  demolilhed,  and  nothing  now  remains 
but  the  walls,  which  are  very  high,  compofed  of  flints 
and  rag-ftone,  with  fome  Roman  bricks,  and  in  a  great 
mealure  entire,  except  where  the  gates  flood,  and  out  of 
them  grow  prodigious  oaks,  which  feem  as  it  were  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  ftones.  Britifti  tiles  and  Roman  coins 
are  often  dug  up  here.  A  military  way  from  hence  to 
Winchefter  is  (till  viiible;  and  another  runs  weft  through 
the  foreft  of  Pamber,  &c.  by  the  village  of  Lichfield,  to 
the  foreft  of  Chute.  On  the  north-eaft  fide  of  it  is  a  noble 
piece  of  antiquity,  which  was  an  amphitheatre,  exadtly  like 
that  at  Dorchefter;  but  has  for  time  out  of  mind  been  a 
yard  for  cattle,  and  a  watering-pond.  Here  is  a  finall 
charity- fchool. 

KINGS'DOWN,  abont  three  miles  from  Deal,  is  a  very 
ancient  fifliing-town,  from  which  place  the  market  of 
Deal  is  principally  fupplied  with  fill).  Kingfdown  was 
given  by  Hugh  de  Burgh  to  his  newly-ereffed  Maifon  de 
Dieu,  which  was  to  be  a  retreat  for  the  Knights  Templars 
when  they  vifited  Temple  Ewell,  and  other  lands  they 
enjoyed  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  but  this  manor,  upon 
the  fuppreffion  and  abolition  in  England,  was,  in  the 
17th  year  of  Edward  II.  united  to  the  revenue  of  the 
Knights  Hofpitallers,  and  remained  annexed  to  their  de- 
mefne  until  the  common  diflolution  fupplanted  it ;  and 
then  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  fir  Thomas  Cheney,  who 
conveyed  it  by  fale,  in  the  firft  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Finch,  from  whom  it  defcended  to  his  luc- 
ceflor  of  the  fame  name. 

KINGS'DOWN,  a  village  in  Somerfetfhire,  about  fe¬ 
ven  miles  fouth-weft  from  Briftol,  between  Windford  and 
Butcomb.  Here  are  pits,  from  whence  is  dug  the  red  co¬ 
lours  ufed  by  farmers  for  marking  their  (heep,  called  by 
them  (beep’s  redding.  It  is  fent  from  thence  to  every 
part  of  England.  There  are  alfo  large  quantities  of  it 
prepared  and  ufed  as  a  colour  for  painting,  and  is  by 
painters  called  Spanifh  brown.  It  is  likewife  ufed  for 
making  fictitious  Armenian  bole,  being  found  to  have 
the  fame  aftringent  quality. 

KING'SEY,  a  townftiip  of  Lower  Canada,  north-weft 
of  Shipton,  adjoining  on  both  Tides  of  Nicolet-river,  hav¬ 
ing  about  thirty  inhabitants. 

KING'SHIP,  j.  [from  king.]  Royalty;  monarchy. — 
They  defigned  and  propofed  to  me  the  new-modelling  of 
fovereignty  and  kingjkip,  without  any  reality  of  power, 
or  without  any  neceflity  of  fubjection  and  obedience. 
King  Charles. — We  know  how  fuccefsful  the  late  ufurper 
was,  while  his  army  believed  him  real  in  his  zeal  againft 
kngjhip  ;.  but  when  they  found  out  the  impofture,  upon 
his  afpiring  to  the  fame  himfelf,  he  was  prefently  deferted 
and  oppofed  by  them,  and  never  able  to  crown  his  ulurped 
greatnefs  with  the  addition  of  that  title  which  he  pafficn- 
ately  thirfted  after.  South. 

KINGS'LAND,  a  hamlet,  partly  in  the  parifti  of  Hack¬ 
ney,  and  partly  in  that  of  Iflington,  had  formerly  an  an¬ 
cient  hofpital,  or  houfe  of  lepers,  called  Les  Loques  ;  an 
obfolete  French  word,  fignifying  rags,  whence  a  lock  was 
formerly  ufed  as  afynonymous  term  with  a  lazar,  or  poor- 
houfej  and  hence,  in  a  periodical  paper  written  in  its  fa- 
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vour,  in  1713,  (the  Tatler,  No.  17.)  this  place  is  called 
The  Lock  Hofpital.  This  hofpital  was  long  an  appendage 
to  St.  Bartholomew’s  in  London,  and  was  ufed  as  a  kind 
of  outer  ward,  till  1761,  when  all  the  patients  were  re¬ 
moved  from  Kingfland,  and  the  lite  of  the  hofpital  was 
let  on  a  building-leafe.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants 
having  petitioned  that  the  chapel  might  continue,  it  was 
repaired  accordingly,  but  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  metropolis;  the  chaplain  is  appointed  by  the- 
governors  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpital.  Kingfland  is 
now  united  by  a  continued  range  of  buildings  to  Shore¬ 
ditch. 

KINGS'LAND  CREEK,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  into  James  River  in  lat.  37.  24.  N.  Ion.  77.  40.  W. 

KINGS'MILL  GROU'P,  a  duller  of  populous  Jflands 
in  Alia,  difcovered  about  the  year  1800,  by  captain  Biftiop 
of  the  Nautilus,  in  the  paflage  from  New  South  Wales  to 
China.  Lat.  between  o.  50.  and  1. 30.  S.  Ion.  between  175.0. 
and  176. o.  E. 

KING'STON,  a  feaport  town  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  built  in  the  year  1692-3,  on  the  north  fide  of  a 
beautiful  harbour,  after  the  deftruflion  of  Port  Royal. 
Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  Hi  dory  of  the  Weft  Indies,  fays, 
“it  contains  1665  houles,  befides  negro-huts  and  ware- 
houfes.  The  number  of  white  inhabitants,  in  the  year 
1778,  was  6539,  of  free  people  of  colour  3280,  of  (laves 
16,659  ;  totai  number  of  inhabitants,  of  all  complexions  and 
conditions,  26,478.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade  and  opu¬ 
lence.  Many  of  the  houfes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
are  extremely  magnificent;  and  the  markets  for  butcher’s 
meat,  turtle,  fid),  poultry,  fruits,  vegetables,  See.  are 
inferior  to  none.  I  can  add  too,  from  the  information 
of  a  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  who  kept  comparative 
regifters  of  mortality,  that,  fince  the  furrounding  country 
is  become  cleared  of  wood,  this  town  is  found  to  be  as 
healthy  as  any  in  Europe.”  The  records,  books.  See.  of 
the  feveral  offices  were,  in  1754,  removed  to  this  town 
from  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  by  order  of  council;  and  by 
another  order,  iffued  in  1758,  carried  back  to  St.  Jago  : 
ten  miles eaft  ofSpanifliTown.  Lat.  18.  o.N.  Ion.  76.  33.  W. 

KING'STON,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  feat  of  government,  lies  at 
the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  fouth-weftern 
(bore  of  the  ifland,  in  St.  George’s  parifti. 

KING'STON,  the  chief  town  of  Lenoir  county,  New- 
bern  diftrifl,  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  poft-town,  fitu- 
ated  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  north  fide  of  Neus  River; 
and  contains  a  court-houfe,  gaol,  and  about  thirty  houfes: 
forty  miles  weft  of  Newbern,  and  twenty-four  from 
Waynefborough. 

KING'STON,  or  Esopus,  a  poft-town  of  New  York, 
fituated  in  Ulfter  county,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Hudfon’s 
River,  fix  miles  weft  of  Rhinebeck,  and  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  Efopus  Kill,  or  Creek.  It  was  dellroyed  on  the  15th 
of  October,  1777,  by  order  of  general  Vaughan,  com¬ 
manding  a  fleet  which  failed  up  the  Hudfon,  when  large 
quantities  of  (tores  were  conl’umed.  It  is  rebuilt  on  a  re¬ 
gular  plan,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
houfes,  a  court-houfe,  gaol,  a  Dutch  reformed  church, 
and  an  academy.  It  is  molt  pleafantly  fituated  upon,  and 
furrounded  by,  a  fpacious  plain.  It  is  fifty-fix  miles  fouth 
of  Albany,  and  109  north  of  New  York.  Lat.  41.56.  N. 
Ion.  73.  56.  W.  The  townfhip  contains  3929  inhabitants, 
of  whom  556  are  electors,  and  302  (laves. 

KING'STON,  a  town  of  South  Carolina  :  forty-one 
miles  north-by-eaft  of  Georgetown,  and  103  north-north- 
eaft  of  Charleftown.  Lat.  33.  51.  N.  Ion.  79.  1.  W. 

KING'STON,  a  townftiip  in  Plymouth  county,  Mafla- 
chuletts,  on  the  weftern  part  of  Plymouth  Bay,  bounded 
northerly  by  Duxborough,  and  contains  1004  inhabitants. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  1707  :  thirty-eight  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Bofton. 

KING'STON,  a  townfhip  in  Rockingham  county. 
New  Hamplhire,  lying  on  the  road  which  leads  from  Ex¬ 
eter  to  Haverhill,  in  Maffachufetts,  fix  miles  from  the 

former. 
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former,  twelve  from  Haverhill,  and  twenty  from  Portf- 
mouth.  It  was  incorporated  in  1694. 

KING'STON,  a  townlhip  in  Luzerne  county,  Penn- 
fylvania. 

KING'STON,  a  village  in  New  Jerfey,  three  miles 
north-eaft  of  Princeton,  and  fifteen  fouth-welt  of  Brunf- 
wick;  an  elevated  and  pleafant  fpot. 

KING'STON,  a  village  in  Talbot  county,  Maryland, 
fituated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Choptank  River,  four  miles 
below  the  Forks. 

KING'STON,  formerly  called  Frontinac,  is  fituated  on 
the  northern  part  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  its 
outlet  Iroquois  River;  200  miles  fouthward  of  Montreal, 
and  150  northward  of  Niagara.  Part  of  Old  Fort  Fron¬ 
tinac  is  now  Handing,  the  belt  part  of  which  is  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Kingfton  contains  about  100  houfes.  Large  vef- 
fels  go  no  farther  than  this  place;  thence  to  Niagara,  See. 
ftores  and  merchandife  are  conveyed  in  boats. 

KING'STON,  in  Africa.  “On  the  10th  of  April, 
1809,  the  firft  Hone  of  a  new  town,  which  is  to  be  called 
Kingjlon  in  Africa ,  was  laid  by  the  governor  of  Sierra  Le¬ 
one,  on  the  banks  of  a  ft  ream,  denominated  Hog-brook. 
The  fituation,  about  five  miles  directly  inland,  appears 
to  be  favourable  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  foil  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  alfo  in  regard  to  water,  being  an 
angle  formed  by  the  largeft  ltream  of  frefli  water  known 
to  exilt  within  the  colony.  A  number  of  natives,  em¬ 
ployed  upon  the  new  road,  which  has  been  already  cut  to 
this  place,  having  built  houfes,  and  collected  a  quantity 
of  live-ltock,  at  the  foot  of  Leicefter  Mountain,  about 
half-way  between  the  new  and  old  fettlements ;  they  have 
been  encouraged  to  fettle  in  this  pofition,  and  the  place 
lias  received  the  name  of  Leicefer.  Some  progrefs  has  alfo 
been  made  here  in  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fchool  of  cadets, 
in  which  it  is  propoled  to  educate  a  number  of  African 
boys,  who  may  hereafter  form  the  officers  of  an  African 
army.  A  barrack  in  Fort  Thornton  has  been  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  cadets;  and,  in  addition  to  one  of 
the  fchoolmafters  fent  out  by  the  Britifh  government,  an 
experienced  ferjeant  of  the  African  corps  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fuperintend  them.  The  haven  of  this  fettle- 
ment  is  undergoing  coniiderable  alteration  ;  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  extend  it  to 
near  four  times  its  original  fize.”  Monthly  Mag.  for  No¬ 
vember  1809. 

KING'STON,  or  Phil'ipstown.  See  Killaderry, 
p.  716. 

KING'STON  upon  HULL'.  See  Hull,  vol.  x. 

KING'STON  LI'SLE,  a  village  in  the  parifii  of  Wan¬ 
tage,  Berks,  in  a  fine  fporting-country,  at  the  edge  of  the 
finelt  part  of  the  downs  ;  with  a  fair  July  25  :  five  miles 
from  Wantage. 

KING'STON-RUS'SEL,  a  market-town  in  the  county 
of  Dorfet,  and  near  Dorchefter.  It  has  a  market  every 
Thurfday,  and  a  fair  on  St.  Matthew’s  day.  The  manor 
is  held  by  ferjeantry,  to  be  Cup-bearer  to  the  king  at  the 
four  principal  fealts  of  the  year.  Here  is  a  fine  feat  of 
the  Michels  ;  and  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  a  little  north-eaft, 
is  a  fmall  imperfect  fortification  of  a  fquare  form  ;  and  on 
the  downs  near  it  are  a  valt  number  of  barrows.  The 
ehapel-walls  only  remain. 

Kinglton-Maurvvood,  is  eaft  of  Dorchefter;  there  is  a 
fine  feat  belonging  to  the  family  of  Pitt.  North- Kingfton 
is  a  chapelry  to  the  parifh  Bere  Regis.  The  chapel  is 
large,  conlifiing  of  a  chancel,  body,  and  north  aille,  with 
a  tower  and  bells. 

KING'STON  uroN  THAMES,  a  market-town  in  Sur¬ 
rey,  1 1  {-  miles  louth-weft  from  London,  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  over  which 
is  a  wooden  bridge  to  Hampton  Wick  ;  and  confifts  of 
two  principal  Itreets  and  feveral  fmaller  ones.  The  erec¬ 
tion  of  modern  houfes,  intermixed  with  thofe  of  a  more 
ancient  date,  gives  an  appearance  of  irregularity  rather 
difagreeable.  The  church  is  .a  fpacious  ltrufture.  The 
lent  county-allifes  are  generally  holden  here  in  the  town-  ‘ 


hall.  The  town  formerly  fent  members  to  parliament, 
till  by  petition  the  inhabitants  prayed  to  be  relieved  from 
the  burden!  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  confifts  in  corn, 
meal,  and  malt,  which  are  here  purchafed  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Kingfton  was  either  a  royal  refidence,  or  a  royal 
demefne,  fo  early  as  the  union  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  ; 
for  there  is  a  record  extant  of  a  council  held  there  in  838, 
at  which  Egbert,  the  firft  king  of  all  England,  and  his 
fon  Athelwolf,  w'ere  prefent ;  and  in  this  record  it  is 
ftyled  Kyningenfun,  farnofa  ilia  locus.  Some  of  our  Saxon 
kings  were  alfo  crowned  here ;  and  clofe  to  the  north  fide 
of  the  church  is  a  large  ftone,  on  which,  according  to 
tradition,  they  were  placed  during  the  ceremony.  Ad¬ 
joining  to  the  fame  fide  was  formerly  a  chapel,  in  which 
were  the  figures  of  fome  of  the  Saxon  kings  that  were 
crowned  here,  and  alfo  that  of  king  John,  who  gave  the 
inhabitants  their  firft  charter.  Of  thefe  kings  Mr.  Lyfons 
gives  the  following  account,  on  the  authority  of  our  an¬ 
cient  hiftorians,  viz.  Edward  the  Elder,  crowned  A.  D. 
900;  his  fon  Athelftan,  in  925;  Edmund  in  940;  Eldred, 
or  Edred,  in  946;  Edwy,  or  Edwin,  in  955;  Edward  the 
Martyr,  in  975  ;  and  Ethelred,  in  978  ;  Edgar,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  in  959,  is  faid  to  have  been  crowned 
either  at  Kingfton  or  at  Bath.  In  the  inferiptions  over 
thefe  figures,  fome  of  them  were  faid  to  be  crowned  in  the 
market-place,  and  others  in  the, chapel;  but  no  particular 
fpot  is  mentioned  in  the  old-chronicles.  Thefe  figures 
were  deftroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  chapel  in  1730;  at  w  hich 
time  Abraham  Hammerton,  the  fexton  of  this  parifh, 
digging  a  grave,  was  buried  under  the  ruins,  with  ano¬ 
ther  perfon,  and  his  daughter  Efther  :  the  latter,  not- 
withltanding  (lie  lay  covered  feven  hours,  furvived  this 
misfortune  feventeen  years,  and  was  her  father’s  fuccef- 
for.  The  memory  of  this  event  is  preferved  by  a  print  of 
this  lingular  woman,  engraved  by  M'Ardell.  Here  is  a 
free  fchool,  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth,  the  fchool-rootn 
of  which  is  an  ancient  chapel  that  belonged  to  the  de- 
molifhed  hofpital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  Here  alfo  is  an 
almfhoufe,  built,  in  1768,  by  alderman  Cleave,  for  fix 
men,  and  as  many  women.  In  this  place  is  Canbury- 
lioufe,  the  feat  of  John  Henry  Parker,  efq.  near  which  is 
a  fpacious  barn,  in  w'hich  twelve  teams  may  unload  at 
once  :  it  has  four  entrances,  four  thrafhing  floors,  and 
is  fupported  by  twelve  pillars.  In  1769  an  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  was  obtained  for  feparating  the  parifhrchurch  of 
Kingfton,  and  its  dependent  chapels  of  Richmond,  Moulf- 
ley,  Thames  Ditton,  Peterfham,  and  Kew,  and  forming 
the  whole  parifh  into  two  vicarages  and  two  perpetual 
curacies.  Here  is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdays.  The 
fairs  are  Whit-Thurfday  ; 1  Black-cherry  fair,  Auguft  2  ; 
and  Holiand-tide  fair,  November  13,  which  continues 
nine  days.  In  the  year  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  3793,  of  whom  447  were  employed  in  trade  and  ma- 
nufaftures:  eighteen  miles  north-north-eait  of  Guildford, 
and  twelve  fouth-weft  of  London.  Lat.  31.23.  N.  Ion. 
o.  18.  W. 

Coombe  Neville  is  a  manor  of  Kingfton,  fo  called  from 
William  Neville,  who  was  in  pofleffion  of  it  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  Sir  Thomas  Vincent  is  laid  to  have  built 
the  old  manor-houfe,  where  queen  Elizabeth  honoured 
him  with  a  vifit  in  1602.  It  was  afterwards  in  the  family 
of  Harvey,  with  an  ancient  gentleman  of  which  name 
king  William  would  often  go  a-hawking  in  the  warren 
oppofite  the  houfe.  The  manor  is  now  the  property  of 
earl  Spencer.  Near  the  fite  of  the  old  manfion  (which 
was  pulled  down  in  1752)  is  Coombe-houfe,  the  refidence 
of  major  Tollemache;  and  not  far  from  this  are  fome  re- 
fervoirs  of  water,  conftrufted  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  to  fup- 
ply  Hampton-court.  The  water  is  conveyed  under  the 
Thames,  by  pipes  of  a  particular  conftruftion.  It  is 
much  efteemed  as  efficacious  in  the  gravel  ;  is  excellent 
for  drinking  and  wafhing  ;  but,  as  it  turns  the  vegetables 
that  are  boiled  in  it  black,  it  is  unfit  for  culinary  pur- 
pofes. 

Efher  is  a  village  four  miles  fouth-weft  from  Kingfton, 
3  on 
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on  the  road  to  Guildford.  Here  is  Efher  Place,  formerly 
the  feat  of  the  late  right  lion.  Henry  Pelham,  and  anciently 
one  of  the  feats  of  the  prelates  of  Winchefler,  being  built 
by  bifhop  Wainfleete,  and  greatly  improved  by  cardinal 
Wolfey,  when  he  held  that  lee  in  conjunction  with  thole 
of  York  and  Durham.  The  whole  was  rebuilt  by  Mr. 
Pelham,  in  the  fame  ftyle  as  the  original,  and  after  the 
delign  of  Kent,  except  the  two  towers  in  the  body  of  the 
lioul'e,  which  belonged  to  the  old  ftrudure.  In  one  of 
thefe  towers  was  a  very  curious  winding  ftaircafe,  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  many  eminent  architects.  This 
manfion  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Mifs  Pelham, 
and  at  her  deceafe  was  fold  to  John  Spicer,  efq.  who 
pulled  down  the  old  manfion,  except  one  of  the  towers, 
and  has  erefted  an  elegant  houfe  on  the  fame  fpot.  The 
late  noble  manfion  was  lituated  in  a  low  vale,  on  the  river 
Mole,  and  approached,  by  a  circular  fweep,  through  a 
declining  lawn;  the  river  winding  pleafantly  through  the 
grounds,  and  forming  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  water. 
On  the  left,  entering  the  park,  at  fome  diltance,  the  ground 
takes  a  terpentine  form  ;  and  the  heights,  being  planted 
with  clumps  of  firs  and  other  trees,  have  a  rich  and  bold 
effeCt.  On  a  further  advance  to  the  right,  the  eye  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  a  fine  open  country.  An  elegant  fiummer- 
houfe,  fituate  on  the  molt  elevated  fpot  in  the  park, 
commands  a  variety  of  rich  and  pleafant  prol'peCts.  Among 
the  nearer  views  are  Richmond-h^ll,  Ilampton-court, 
Harrow  on  the  Hill,  Windfor-caftle,  the  windings  of  the 
Thames,  &c.  and,  on  the  other  fide,  are  Claremont,  and 
other  fine  feats.  Another  building,  called  The  Bower,  is 
overhung  with  ivy,  the  malfy  foliage  of  which  is  at  once 
beautiful  and  piChirefque.  Almoft  every  ftep  affords 
a  new  and  plealing  object;  and,  to  enrich  the  fcene,  the 
river  frequently  prefents  itfelf  through  the  trees,  or  in 
full  view  from  an  open  lpace  ;  and  is  again  obfcured  by 
the  intervention  of  fome  objeCt,  perhaps  not  lefs  plealing. 
Thefe  enchanting  fcenes  are  immortalized  in  the  charm¬ 
ing  poetry  of  Thomfou  : 

Ether’s  groves, 

Where,  in  the  fweeteft  folitude,  embrac'd 
By  the  foft  windings  of  the  filent  Mole, 

From  courts  and  fenates  Pelham  finds  repofe! 

And  the  unaffuming  genius  of  Dodlley  has  feated  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  Gardens 

In  the  lovely  vale 

Of  Efher,  where  the  Mole  glides  lingering;  loth 
To  leave  fuch  fcenes  of  fweet  fimplicity  ! 

The  philofopher  too  will  here  find  fubjefts  of  meditation  ; 
efpecially  when  he  is  difpofed  to  retied  on  the  inltability 
and  vanity  of  all  earthly  grandeur.  To  this  place  (then 
called  AJIier )  was  the  magnificent  Wolfey  commanded  to 
retire,  juft  after  he  had  perceived,  for  the  firft  time,  that 
he  had  for  ever  loft  the  favour  of  his  fovereign  ;  and  the 
great  malterof  the  human  heart  has  made  him  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  his  feelings  in  this  aifeding  exclamation  : 

Nay,  then,  farewel  ! 

I’ve  touch’d  the  higheft  point  of  all  my  greatnefs; 

And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 

I  hafte  now  to  my  letting !  I  fiiall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 

And  no  man  fee  me  more  ! 

The  world,  that  had  paid  him  fuch  abjed  court  during 
his  profperity,  now  deferted  him  (all  but  the  faithful 
Cromwell)  on  this  fatal  reverfe  of  fortune.  He  himfelf 
was  much  dejeded  with  the  change;  and,  from  the  fame 
turn  of  mind  which  had  made  him  fo  vainly  elated  with 
his  grandeur,  he  felt  the  ftroke  of  adverfity  with  double 
rigour: 

In  full-blown  dignity  fee  Wolfey  Hand, 

Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  hand : 

1  o  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  pow’rs  confign, 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  fliine : 
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Turn'd  by  his  nod  the  ftream  of  honour  flows: 

His  frail e  at  once  fecurity  bellows. 

Still  to  new  heights  his  reftlefs  wifhes  foar; 

Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  pow’r  advances  pow’r  , 

Till  conqueft  unrefifted  ceas’d  to  pleafe, 

And  rights  lubmitted  left  hirn  none  to  feize  ! 

At  length  his  fov’reign  frowns — the  train  of  ftnte 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  fign  to  hate. 
Where’er  he  turns,  he  meets  a  ftranger’s  eye  ; 

His  fuppliants  fcorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly. 

Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  ftate, 

The  golden  canopy,  the  glitt’ring  plate, 

The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board. 

The  liv’ry’d  army,  and  the  menial  lord  ! 

With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies,  opprefs'd, 

He  leeks  the  refuge  of  monaftic  reft. 

Grief  aids  difeafe,  remember’d  folly  fling's. 

And  his  laft  llghs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings.  JJivfon. 

Claremont,  noticed  as  one  of  the  beauties  of  this  place, 
was  the  feat  of  John  Holies  Pelham,  duke  of  Newcaftle, 
by  whom,  when  earl  of  Clare,  its  prefent  name  was  given, 
on  which  occalion  Garth  wrote  his  poem  of  “  Claremont,” 
in  imitation  of  “Cooper’s  Hill.”  It  was  purchafed  by  the 
late  lord  Clive,  who  pulled  it  down,  an-d  erefted  an  ele¬ 
gant  villa  in  a  much  better  fituation.  The  park  is  difi- 
tinguifhed  by  its  noble  woods,  lawns,  mounts,  & c.  The 
fummer-houle,  called  the  Belvedere,  on  a  mount  on  that 
fide  of  the  park  next  Efher,  affords  an  extenlive  view  of 
the  country.  It  is  now  the  property  and  refidence  of  C. 
Rofe  Ellis,  efq. 

Thames  Ditton  is  a  village  between  Kingfton  and  Efher, 
two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Kingfton.  Here  are  Boyle 
Farm,  the  feat  of  lord  Henry  Fitzgerald  ;  the  feats  of  R.  J. 

Sullivan, - Taylor,  and  - - Spears,  elqrs.  and  an  almf- 

houfe  for  fix  poor  people.  Long  Ditton  is  a  pleafant  vil¬ 
lage  about  two  miles  from  Kirtgiton,  and  contiguous  to 
Thames  Ditton.  It  has  a  neat  and  even  elegant  new 
church,  with  a  very  pretty  altar-piece.  About  three  miles 
from  Kingfton  is  the  village  of  Malden,  in  which  place 
is  a  powder-mill,  on  a  fine  ftream  of  water  which  runs 
from  Ewel  to  that  place,  and  in  its  way  works  feyeral  corn- 
mills.  The  neighbourhood  is  remarkably  pleafant,  and 
the  land  fertile. 

Hampton  Wick  is  a  duller  of  houfes  at  the  foot  of 
Kingfton  bridge.  A  patriot  of  this  place  has  his  memory 
recorded  in  a  fine  print  of  him,  which  the  neighbours,  who 
are  fond  of  a  walk  in  Bu£hy  Park,  mull  regard  with  vene¬ 
ration.  It  has  under  it  this  infcription  :  “Timothy  Ben- 
net,  of  Hampton  Wick,  in  Middlefex,  fhoemaker,  aged  75, 
1752.  This  true  Briton  (unwilling  to  leave  the  world 
worfe  than  he  found  it),  by  a  vigorous  application  of  the 
laws  of  his  country  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  obtained  a  free 
paflage  through  Bufhy  Park,  which  had  many  years  been 
withheld  from  the  people.”  Bufhy  Park  is  w'ell  flocked 
with  deer,  and  has  a  commodious  lodge.  The  duke  of 
Clarence  is  the  ranger. 

Near  Hampton-court  (fee  vol.  ix.  p.  201)  are  two 
towns,  Eaft  and  Weft  Moulfey,  thus  denominated  from 
the  river  Mole  which  runs  between  them  into  the  Thames. 
Eaft  Moulfey  is  fituated  oppofite  to  Hampton-court,  and 
was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  fir  James  Clarke,  grandfa¬ 
ther  to  the  late  lord  of  the  manor,  who  had  the  ferry 
thence  to  Hampton-court,  in  the  room  of  which  he  erect¬ 
ed  a  handfome  bridge,  where  a  very  high  toll  is  taken  of 
all  palfengers,  carriages,  &c.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
lord  Brownlow.  Weft  Moulfey  is  about  a  njile  and  a 
half  weft  from  Kingfton;  and  here  is  a  ferry  to  Hampton- 
town,  alfo  the  property  of  lord  Brownlow. 

Ember-court  is  fituated  in  a  delightful  country,  about 
a  mile  from  Hampton-court.  Arthur  Onflow,  fpeaker  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  refided  many  years  in  this  manfion, 
and  his  fon,  lord  Cranley,  afterwards  pofleffed  it.  This 
commodious  building  is  compofed  principally  of  brick, 
but  the  front  has  fince  been  covered  with  plafter  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  Hone  ;  this  was  doubtlefs  intended.as 
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an  improvement,  but  many  are  of  opinion  it  had  a  more 
pleafing  effefl  before  the  alteration.  Lord  Cranley  has 
extended  and  improved  his  park  by  the  addition  of  feve- 
ral  fields.  The  lawn  before  his  houfe  was  fo  full  of  trees 
towards  the  centre  as  to  refernble  a  wood,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them  is  now  conliderably  leffened.  The  houfe  is 
elegantly  furnilhed,  and  has  a  very  handfome  library. 
Ember-court  is  now  the  feat  of  colonel  Taylor. 

Hatn-houfe,  one  mile  and  a  half  north  from  Kingfton, 
the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Dyfart,  is  fituate  on  the  Thames, 
being  built  in  1610,  and  intended,  it  is  faid,  for  the  refi¬ 
dence,  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  Charles  II.  granted  it 
to  the  duke  and  duchefs  of  Lauderdale,  and  to  the  heirs 
of  the  latter  by  her  firft  hufband,  fir  Lionel  Tollemache, 
bart.  This  lady  was  one  of  the  two  daughters  and  co- 
heireffes  of  William  Murray,  earl  of  Dyfart,  which  title 
was  granted  to  lierfelf  and  heirs  by  Charles  II.  The  great 
John  duke  of  Argyle,  her  grandl'on,  and  his  brother  and 
Cucceffor  Archibald,  were  born  in  this  houfe.  It  then 
underwent  confiderable  alterations,  and  now  remains 
a  curious  fpecimen  of  a  manfion  of  that  age.  The  ceil¬ 
ings  are  painted  by  Verrio,  and  the  rooms  are  ornamented 
with  that  maffy  magnificence  of  decoration  then  in  fafhion. 
The  furniture  is  very  rich ;  and  even  the  bellows  and 
brufties,  in  fome  of  the  apartments,  are  of  folid  filver  or  of 
filigree.  In  the  centre  of  the  houfe  is  a  large  hall,  fur- 
rounded  by  an  open  gallery.  The  baluftrades  of  the  grand 
ftaircafe,  which  is  remarkably  fpaciousand  fubftantial,  are 
of  walnut-tree,  and  ornamented  with  military  trophies. 
On  the  weft  fide  of  the  houfe  is  a  gallery,  ninety-two  feet 
in  length,  hung  with  portraits.  Ham-boufe  contains  fome 
fine  pictures  by  the  old  mailers,  among  which  the  works 
of  Vandervelde  and  Wouvermans  are  the  molt  confpi- 
cuous.  The  connoiffeur  in  painting  would  here  find  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  gratification  of  his  curiofity. 

Ham  Common  is  a  village  between  Kingfton  and  Peter- 
fiiam,  one  mile  and  a  half  north  from  Kingfton,  to  which 
it  is  a  hamlet.  Here  is  the  villa  of  the  earl  of  Bucking- 
hamfhire  ;  and  in  the  houfe,  now  the  refidence  of  lady 
Douglas,  lived  the  duchefs  of  Queenlbury,  the  celebrated 
patronefs  of  Gay.  On  Ham-common  are  alfo  the  refi- 
dences  of  general  Forbes,  lord  Kerry,  lady  Rowley,  lord 
Torrington,  &c.  and  in  Ham-lane  are  the  feats  of  major 
Hook,  fir  W.  Parker,  Jofeph  Bradley,  Thomas  Moftyn, 
and  Henry  Cowper,  efquires.  The  affemblage  of  gentle¬ 
men’s  houfes  enriches  and  diverfifies  the  furrounding 
feenery. 

Peterlham,  about  two  miles  from  Kingfton,  and  nine 
miles  and  a  half  fouth-weft  from  London,  is  fituate  on  the 
Thames,  in  the  midft  of  beautify!  feenery.  The  church 
was  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Kingfton  till  1769,  when,  by  a6l 
of  parliament,  this  parifh  and  Kew  became  one  vicarage. 
Here  ftood  a  feat,  built  by  Lawrence  earl  of  Rochefter,  lord 
trealnrer  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  It  was  burnt  down  in 
1720  ;  and  the  noble  furniture,  curious  paintings,  and  in- 
eftimable  library  and  manuferipts  of  the  great  earl  of  Cla¬ 
rendon,  were  deftroyed.  On  the  fite  of  this  houfe,  Wil¬ 
liam,  firll  earl  of  Harrington,  erefted  another,  after  one  of 
the  earl  of  Burlington’s  defigns.  On  the  death  of  the  late 
earl,  it  was  fold  to  lord  Camelford,  of  whom  the  duke  of 
Clarence  bought  it  in  1790.  It  was  fold,  in  1794,  to  co¬ 
lonel  Cameron  ;  and  is  now  the  refidence  of  fir  William 
Manners,  bart.  The  front,  next  the  court,  is  plain  ;  but 
the  other,  next  the  garden,  is  bold  and  regular,  and  the 
ftate  apartments  on  that  fide  are  elegant.  The  pleafure- 
grounds  are  fpacious  and  beautiful,  extending  to  Rich- 
mond-park,  a  fmall  part  of  which  has  been  added  to  them 
by  a  grant  from  his  majefty,  including  the  Mount, where, 
according  to  tradition,  Henry  VIII.  ftood  to  fee  the  fignal 
for  Anne  Boleyn’s  execution. 

KING'TON,  or  Ky'neton,  a  market-town  in  Ilere- 
fordfhire,  on  the  river  Arrow,  146  miles  from  London,  is 
a  pretty  large  well-built  old  town,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
clothiers,  who  drive  a  confiderable  trade  in  narrow  cloth. 
It  has  a  market  on  Wednefday,  one  of  the  belt  in  the 


county ;  with  a  free-fehool  and  a  charity-fchool.  Its,  fairs 
are  Wednefday  before  Eafter,  Whit-Monday,  July  22,  and 
Sept.  13.  The  markets  on  the  Wednefday  before  Eafter, 
Whitfuntide,  and  Chriftmas,  are  fo  confiderable  for  corn, 
cattle,  leather,  home-made  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and 
all  forts  of  provifions,  that  they  are  more  like  fairs. 

About  two  miles  eaftward  of  Kington  are  the  ruins  of 
Lyons-hall  caftle,  a  very  ancient  ftrufture,  of  -which 
fcarcely  any  thing  now  remains  but  fragments  of  the  outer 
walls  ;  the  caftle  having  been  demolifhed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II. 


KIN'GUA,  a  town  of  Eaft  Greenland.  Lat.  61.21.N. 
Ion.  45.  26.  E. 

KING'WOOD,  a  townlhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Huntingdon  county,  New  Jerfey,  containing  2446  inhabi¬ 
tants,  including  104  (laves.  It  is  about  five  miles  below 
Alexandria,  and  fifteen  fouth-weft  of  Lebanon. — Alfo  the 
name  of  a  fmall  river  of  New  Jerfey. 

KI'NIC  ACID,  in  chemiftry,  a  peculiar  fubftance,  dis¬ 
covered  (fince  our  article  Chemistry  was  printed)  in  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark,  where  it  exifts  in  combination  with  lime. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  difeovery  to  a  Mr.  Defchamps, 
apothecary  at  Lyons,  who  deferibed  the  fait  in  the  48th 
volume  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie.  He  obtained  it  by  ma¬ 
cerating  the  bark  in  cold  water;  afterwards  evaporating 
the  folution,  and  leaving  it  to  cryftallize.  The  cryftals 
produced  were  equal  to  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  bark  em¬ 
ployed.  He  did  not  profecute  his  inquiry  further  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  fome  experiments  which  were  afterwards 
undertaken  upon  it  by  Vauquelin,  that  the  fait  in  quef- 
tion  was  found  to  contain  a  new  acid.  The  refearches  of 
this  excellent  chemift,  however,  appear  fully  to  have  efta- 
blifhed  the  faft  ;  and  he  has  denominated  it  the  kinic  acid, 
from  the  word  quinquina ,  which  is  a  name  given  by  the 
French  to  the  yellow  kind  of  bark  from  which  the  fait 
deferibed  was  extracted.  The  kinat  of  lime,  obtained  by 
the  foregoing  procefs,  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  cryltallizes 
in  plates.  It  is  devoid  of  tafte,  diflolving  in  about  five 
times  its  weight  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  550.  Al¬ 
cohol  exerts  no  aftion  upon  it.  By  expofure  to  heat  it 
is  decompofed,  and  carbonat  of  lime  and  charcoal  are  the 
produfts.  Its  folutions  are  not  altered  by  ammonia;  but 
the  fixed  alkalis  precipitate  the  lime.  This  alfo  takes 
place  with  the  oxalic  and  fulphuric  acids.  It  appears  to 
be  compofed  of  90  acid,  and  10  lime.  To  procure  the 
free  acid,  M.  Vauquelin  precipitated  the  lime  by  an  oxa- 
lat,  and  afterwards  concentrated  the  liquid  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  It  was  of  a  fyrupy  confidence  ;  and,  on  being  fet 
afide  to  cryftallize,  was  found,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  to 
have  undergone  no  change  ;  but,  the  moment  he  touched 
it  with  a  glafs  rod,  the  whole  mafs  affumed  the  form  of 
divergent  cryftalline  plates.  The  colour  of  the  acid  was 
of  a  (light  brown  5  occafioned,  probably,  by  the  evapora¬ 
tion  having  been  carried  too  far.  Its  tafte  was  extremely 
four;  and  there  was  alfo  a  bitternefs  in  it,  which  might 
be  owing  to  an  imperfeft  feparation  of  the  other  conlti- 
tuents  of  the  bark.  Expofure  to  the  air  effected  no  alter¬ 
ation  upon  it.  By  heat,  kinic  acid  is  decompofed,  and 
converted  into  charcoal.  It  combines  with  different  bafes ; 
and  with  the  earths  and  alkalis  produces  foluble  and 
cryftallizable  falts.  On  the  nitrats  of  filver,  mercury,  and 
lead,  no  change  is  occafioned  by  it.  Annales  de  Chimie. 

KFNIGSTETTIN,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  four  miles  eaft: 
of  Tulin. 

KI'NITS,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Olmutz  :  twenty-four 
miles  weft  of  Olmutz. 

KINKS,/.  See  Kenks,  p.  664. 

KINNAFRD’s  HEAD,  a  promontory  on  the  eaftcoaft: 
of  Scotland,  which  forms  the  Couth  boundary  of  the  Frith 
of  Murray;  fuppofed  to  be  that  called  Promontorium  Taix- 
atium  by  Ptolemy.  Lat.  57.  58.  N.  Ion.  1.  54.  W. 

KIN'NARAS;  or  Cinnaras,  in  Hindoo  mythology, 
are  male  dancers  in  Swerga,  or  the  heaven  of  Indra. 

KINN'BACK,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  65.  9.  N.  Ion.  2 1.30.  E. 
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KlN'NEGAD,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Well  Meath  :  twelve  miles  fouth- well  of  Trim,  and  thirty- 
one  weft-north-weft  of  Dublin. 

KINNEYE'TO,  a  confiderable  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mandingo;  about  twenty-four  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Kamalia.  Lat.  12.  55.  N.  Ion.  5.  52.  W. 

KIN'NOR,  f.  In  Jewilh  antiquities.  See  Cinyra, 
vol.  v.  p.  607. 

KI'NO,/  An  aftringent  fubftance,  of  a  black  colour, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Africa.  It  is  commonly  called  a  gum,  but 
very  improperly  ;  for,  as  Vauquelin  has  remarked,  it  has 
neither  the  phyiical  nor  chemical  properties  charafteriftic 
of  that  clals  of  vegetable  products.  According  to  Dr. 
Duncan,  the  kino  now  known  in  the  ftiops  is  principally 
imported  from  Jamaica;  and  is  an  extract  from  the  Coc- 
coloba  uvifera,  or  fea-fide  grape.  It  is  almoft  wholly  folu- 
ble  in  hot  water  and  hot  alcohol,  and  chiefly  confifts  of 
tannin  in  a  particular  flate  ;  which  has  the  property  of 
precipitating  the  lalts  of  iron  of  a  green  colour,  inftead  of 
black.  With  gelatine  it  forms  a  role-coloured  coagulum. 
We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Duncan  for  the  firlt  defcription 
of  its  properties ;  and  he  has  publilhed  the  refult  of  his 
obfervations  in  the  New  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  p.  242. 
Although  the  tree,  from  which  kino  is  obtained,  is  not 
yet  botanically  afcertained,  it  is  known  to  grow  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Gambia  in  Africa.  The  firlt  account 
of  this  drug  is  related  by  Moor  in  his  Travels  into  the  in¬ 
terior  Parts  of  Africa,  by  which  we  learn,  that,  in  wound¬ 
ing  the  bark  of  this  tree,  the  fluid  kino  immediately  iflues 
drop  by  drop,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  formed  into 
a  hard  mafs.  This,  which  w>as  for  fome  time  confidered 
as  a  fpecies  of  Sanguis  draconis,  was  afterwards  fully  ex¬ 
plained,  and  its  medical  charafter  eftablifhed,  by  Dr.  John 
Fothergill ;  Med.  Obf.  and  Enq.  vol.  i.  Kino  has  a  confi¬ 
derable  refemblance  to  Catechu,  but  is  redder,  and  more 
firm,  relinous,  and  aftringent.  It  is  now  in  common  ufe, 
and  is  the  raoft  efficacious  vegetable  aftringent,  or  ftyptic, 
in  the  materia  medica.  The  tinClure  of  kino  is  prepared 
by  macerating  three  ounces  of  kino  powdered  in  two  pints 
of  proof-fpirit,  for  fourteen  days,  and  draining  it.  All 
the  aftringency  of  kino  is  included  in  this  preparation. 
The  dofe  is  from  one  fluid  dram  and  a  half  to  two  fluid 
drams.  The  compound  powder  of  kino  confifts  of  fifteen 
drams  of  kino,  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon-bark,  and  a 
dram  of  hard  opium,  which  are  to  be  reduced  feparately 
into  a  very  fine  powder,  and  then  mixed.  This  aftrin¬ 
gent  powder  was  firlt  introduced  into  the  London  Phar¬ 
macopeia  of  1809  ;  the  proportion  of  opium  contained  in 
it  being  one  in  twenty.  „ 

KIN'OGAM,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  nins  from  lake 
Wickwa  to  the  river  Saguenay.  Lat.  48.  34.  N.  Ion.  71. 
31.  W. 

KIN'OLI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Black  Sea:  fixteen  miles  north- welt  of 
Sinob. 

KINO'SA  (Saint),  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipe¬ 
lago.  Lat.  36.  53.  N.  Ion.  25.  34.  E. 

KINROSS',  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  on  the  river  Leven,  at  the  weft  extremity  of 
Loch  Leven,  near  the  centre  of  the  county.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  famous  for  its  cutlery  ;  but  the  chief  manufacture 
now  is  that  of  Silefia  linen.  The  number  of  inhabitants, 
in  1801,  was  2124,  of  whom  394  were  employed  in  trade 
and  manufactures  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Perth,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  north-north-weft  of  Edinburgh.  Lat.  56. 13.  N.  Ion. 
3.25.W. 

KINROSS'SIIIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on 
the  north-eaft,  ealt,  and  fouth,  by  the  county  of  Fife ;  on 
the  other  parts  by  the  county  of  Perth;  almoft  circular, 
and  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  Kinrofs  is  the 
principal  town.  In  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
6725  ;  of  whom  888  were  employed  in  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures,  and  667  in  agriculture. 
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KIN'SACH;  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube  three  miles  below  Straubing. 

KINSA'LE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bandon,  which  forms  a 
fine  harbour,  called  the  Harbour  of  Kinfale,  and  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  large  floops  near  twelve  miles  above  the  town, 
though  a  bar  prevents  large  men-of-war  coming  into  the 
bafin.  Kinfale,  which  owes  its  importance  entirely  to  the 
river  Bandon,  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  being  incor¬ 
porated  by  charter  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  which 
was  renewed  and  confirmed  by  Edward  IV.  and  in  both 
fuch  privileges  are  beftowed,  as  in  effeCl  renders  it  in  fome 
degree  a  republic;  which,  in  the  ftate  that  things  then 
flood  in  Ireland,  was  neceffary  to  its  fafety  and  fubliftence. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they  had  a  large  ftandard, 
embroidered  with  the  arms  of  England,  beftowed  upon 
them  by  that  monarch.  Towards  the  dole  of  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  reign,  their  charter  was  forfeited,  on  account  of 
the  Spaniards  landing  there;  but  after  the  reduction  of 
the  place  it  was  reftored.  I11  the  two  fucceeding  reigns 
they  received  confiderable  marks  of  royal  munificence. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  then  earl  of  Orrery,  in 
1670,  began  a  regular  fort,  to  which  the  duke  of  Ormond 
gave  the  name  of  Charles  Fort,  the  finifhing  of  which  colt 
upwards  of  70,000k  It  ftands  at  fome  diltance  from  the 
town,  is  a  very  neat  and  ftrong  place,  commanding  the 
harbour  in  fuch  a  manner  that  fhips  muft  pals  within  pif- 
tol-lhot,  and  having  at  all  times  by  way  of  garrifon  a  re¬ 
giment  of  foot.  The  old  fort  on  the  other  lide  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Bandon,  upon  the  building  of  this,  was  turned  into  a 
block-houfe.  The  laft  charter  granted  to  the  town  was 
by  king  James  II.  After  the  revolution,  when  James  II. 
came  over  from  France  into  Ireland,  he  landed  at  this 
port,  March  12,  1688  ;  but,  in  the  autumn  of  1690,  it  was 
reduced  by  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  took  the  old 
fort  by  ltorm  ;  the  Irifti  governor  being  killed  in  the 
breach,  Charles  Fort  furrendered,  and  the  town  fell  of 
courfe,  being  not  capable  of  much  defence.  Kinfale  is 
built  under  Compafs  Hill,  and  extends  about  an  Englifh 
mile.  The  fituation  is  very  Angular,  the  chief  ftreet  run¬ 
ning  round  the  hill,  with  others  above  it,  communicating 
by  lteep  lanes.  On  the  oppofite  fliore  there  are  two  well- 
built  villages,  Cove  and  Scilly.  In  the  town  and  liber¬ 
ties  are  fix  parilhes.  The  harbour  is  very  commodious, 
and  perfectly  fecure;  fo  large,  that  the  Englilh  and  Dutch 
Smyrna  fleets  have  anchored  therein  at  the  fame  time. 
There  is  a  dock,  and  yard  for  repairing  fliips  of  war,  and 
a  crane  and  gun-wharf  for  landing  and  (hipping  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery,  with  a  hulk  in  time  of  war  for  laying  down  and 
careening  fliips  of  great  fize,  with  the  proper  eftabiifii- 
ment  of  a  royal  yard  ;  the  more  remarkable,  as  this  is  hi¬ 
therto  the  only  one  in  the  ifland.  In  time  of  war  it  is 
exceedingly  frequented,  homeward  and  outward  bound 
Eaft  and  Weft  India  fleets  often  putting  in  here,  as  well 
as  the  largeft  fquadrons  of  the  royal  navy.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  it  is  provided  in  their  leafes,  that  the  inhabitants 
(hall  pay  double  rent  in  fuch  a  feafon.  As  a  place  of 
trade,  it  has  a  cuftom-houfe,  with  a  proper  provifion  of 
officers,  and  fome  rich  merchants,  who  trade  to  France, 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  America  ;  but,  lying  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cork,  its  commerce  is  far  from  being 
confiderable.  Kinfale  fends  one  member  to  the  imperial 
parliament ;  and  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  very  an¬ 
cient  family  of  Courcy,  lineally  defcended  from  John  de 
Courcy  earl  of  Ulfter,  who  from  him  have  the  privilege 
to  be  covered  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  of  England. 
Kinfale  is  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Cork.  Lat.  51.43.  N. 
Ion.  8.  30.  W. 

KINSA'LE,  a  poft-town  of  the  American  States,  in 
Virginia;  fixteen  miles  from  Weltmoreland  court-houfe, 
and  twelve  from  Northumberland  court-houfe. 

KINS'FOLK,yi  Relations;  thofe  who  are  of  the  fame 
family. — Thofe  lords,  fince  their  firft  grants  of  thofe  lands, 
have  beftowed  them  amongft  their  kinsfolks.  Sperfer. — My 

kinsfolk 
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kinsfolk  have  failed,  and  my  familiar  friends  forgotten  me. 
Job  xix.  14. 

KINS'MAN,  f.  A  man  of  the  fame  race  or  family. — 
The  jury  he  made  to  be  chofen  out  of  their  neareft  kinf- 
vun,  and  their  judges  he  made  of  their  own  fathers.  Spenfer. 
Both  fair,  and  both  of  royal  blood  they  fcem’d, 

Whom  kinfmen  to  the  crown  the  heralds  deem’d.  Dry  den. 

KINSOM'BA,  a  town  of  Africa:  twenty-five  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  New  Benguela. 

KINS'WOMAN,  f.  A  female  relation. — The  duke  was 
as  much  in  love  with  wit  as  he  was  with  his  kinf woman, 
Dennis's  Letters. 

KINTAR'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole:  ten  miles  north  of  Cofiimcotta. 

KIN'TEN,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania:  fifteen  miles 
fouth  of  Memel. 

KINTTIDGE,  f.  A  term  ufed  among  merchants  and 
feafaring  perfons  for  a  flip’s  ballatl.  • 

KINTO'RE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  on  the  river  Don,  in 
the  codnty  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  a  royal  burgh,  united  with 
Elgin,  Bamff,  Cullen,  and  Inverary,  in  fending  one  mem¬ 
ber  to  parliament.  In  1801,  the  population  was  846.  It 
gives  the  title  of  carl  to  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of 
Keith,  but  in  other  refpects  is  inconfiderable  :  two  miles 
fouth  of  Inverary,  and  twelve  north-well  of  Aberdeen. 
Lat.  57.  10.  N.  Ion.  2.  6.  W. 

KINTS'BECK,  a  town  of  the  Hate  of  New  York  :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  north  of  Pougkeepfie. 

KINTY'RE.  See  Cantyre,  vol.  iii.  p.  745. 

KINT'ZrG,  a  river  of  Baden,  which  runs  into  the 
Rhine  a  little  below  the  fortrefs  of  Kehl. 

KINT'ZING,  or  Kinz,  a  river  of  Germany,  which 
runs  into  the  Maine  near  Hanau. 

KINTZIN'GEN,  a  village  of  Baden.  In  October  1796, 
the  French  were  driven  from  this  place  by  the  Auftrians  : 
four  miles  north-weft  of  Emmendingen. 

KINVA'CA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Fooladoo.  Lat.  13. 
10.  N.  Ion.  6.  z.  W. 

KIN'VER,  a  town  of  England,  in  StafFordfhire,  with 
1655  inhabitants  :  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Stourbridge,  and 
130  from  London.  Here  is  an  old  fortification,  and  a  re¬ 
markable  flone  two  yards  high,  and  four  yards  in  circum¬ 
ference,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Britifh  deity, 
or  a  memorial  of  a  battle.  The  people  call  it  Battle-ftone, 
or  Bolt-ftone. 

Pedmore  is  a  village  near  Kinver.  Its  church  is  as  old 
as  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  Over  the  door  within  the 
porch  is  a  curious  piece  of  Saxon  fculpture.  It  has  a  cha- 
rity-fchool. 

KIN'VER,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Dovy 
between  Machynlleth  and  the  fea. 

KINU'RE  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  county  of  Cork  :  four  miles  eaft  of  Kinfale 
harbour.  Lat.  51.41.  N.  Ion.  8.25.  W. 

KIN'WAT,  a  town  of  Bengal :  feventeen  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Curruckpour. 

KINYALOO',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Mandingo.  Lat. 
32.  5.  N.  Ion.  6.  5.  W. 

KINYTAKOO'RA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Gadou  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kamalia. 

KIOA'NON  POINT,  called  in  fome  maps  Kikeioncc,  is 
the  extremity  of  a  large  peninfula  which  prqje&s  far  into 
the  fouth  fide  of  Lake  Superior. 

KIO'BENHAN.  See  Copenhagen,  vol.  v. 

KIO'GE,  a  feaport  of  Denmark,  fituated  on  the  idand 
of  Zealand,  in  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  formerly  a 
place  of  confiderable  trade,  with  manufactures  of  valuable 
tapeftry.  In  the  year  1343,  this  to wn  was  reduced  to 
allies  by  the  Holfteiners.  In  1659,  Charles  Guftavus  king 
of  Sweden  fortified  it  with  ditches  and  ramparts :  ten  miles 
fouth-lbuth-well  of  Copenhagen.  Lat.  55.28. N.  Ion.  12. 
12.  E. 

KIOL'BERG,  a  town  of  Norway :  three  miles  north  of 
Frcdericlludt. 
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KIO'LEN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Warmeland  :  forty 
miles  north-weft  of  Carlftadt. 

KI'ONG-GONG',  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Burdwan.  Lat.  23.41.  N.  Ion.  88.  jo.  E. 

KI'ONG-TCHE'OU,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  the  illand  of  Hai-nan,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Limon.  Lat.  20.  N.  Ion.  109.  33.  E. 

KIONTO'NA,  an  Indian  town  on  Conewango  river, 
in  Pennlyl  vania,  and  eleven  miles  northerly  from  its  mouth 
in  Alleghany  river. 

KIO'PING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weftmanland,  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  wdiich  communicates  with  the  Ma¬ 
lar  lakes.  It  is  a  place  of  a  good  trade  :  ten  miles  weft  of 
Stroemftiolm.  Lat.  59.  33.  N.  Ion.  16.42.  E. 

KIO'RAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Boggilcund’; 
twenty-feven  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Rewah. 

KIOREHVE'SI,  a.  town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland  r 
fifty-fix  miles  north  of  Tavafthus.  Lat.  61.56.  N.  Ion. 
24-  33-  E. 

KI0U7,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Koei-tcheou  :  feventeen  miles  weft-north-weft  of 
Tou-yuen. 

KIOV',  or  Kiow,  a  palatinate  of  Poland,  fituated  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  Dnieper.  Great  part  of  this  palati¬ 
nate,  with  the  city  of  Kiev,  was  ceded  to  Ruffia  by  treaty, 
in  the  year  1693.  Kiov,  or  Kiow,  is  the  ufual  mode  of  fpeil- 
ing  in  the  Polilh  maps,  and  Kiev  in  the  great  map  of  Ruf¬ 
fia.  See  Kiev  and  Kievskoe.  The  whole  is  now  united 
to  Ruffia. 

KI'OU-LONG',  a  river  of  China,  which  takes  this  name 
in  exchange  for  its  former,  Lantjan ,  in  the  fouth  part  of 
the  province  of  Yun-nan. 

KIO'VA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo, 
and  province  of  Sogno. 

KIOUMZEI'K,  a  town  of  Ava,  on  the  Irawaddy.  In 
the  town  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  and  in  the  environs 
plantations  of  indigo  :  feventy-fix  miles  north-north-well 
ofRangon.  Lat.  17.42.  N. 

ICIOZ'DI,  a  town  of  Walachia :  feventy-feven  miles 
north  of  Buchareft. 

KIPE,  f.  [cypa,  Sax.]  A  balket  or  engine  made  of 
oilers,  broad  at  one  end  and  narrower  by  degrees,  ufed  in. 
Oxfordlhire  and  other  parts  of  England  for  the  taking  of 
fifh  ;  and  fifiiing  with  thofe  engines  is  called  kipping.  This 
manner  of  fifiiing,  with  balkets  of  the  fame  kind  and  fiiape, 
is  praflifed  by  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  as  appears  in  the  relation  and  figure  of  it 
given  by  Mr.  Knox  in  his  Travels,  p.  28. 

KIPHAN'TA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Morea  :  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Mifitra. 

KIP'PENHEIM.  See  Kuppenheim. 

KIP'PER-TIME,  f.  The  fpace  of  time  between  the 
third  and  twelfth  of  May,  in  which  filhing  for  falmon  in 
the  Thames  is  borbidden. 

KIP'PIS  (Andrew),  a  learned  and  eminent  Englifii 
non-conformilt  divine,  and  biographer,  was  defcended 
both  by  the  father’s  and  mother’s  fide  from  eje&ed  minif- 
ters,  and  born  at  Nottingham  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1725.  The  death  of  his  father,  when  he  w3s  about  five 
years  of  age,  occalioned  his  removal  to  his  paternal  grand¬ 
father’s,  at  Sleaford  in  Lincolnlhire.  In  this  town  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  grammar-learning,  and  early  exhi¬ 
bited  fuch  proofs  of  abilities  and  proficiency  as  attracted 
the  peculiar  notice  of  Mr.  Merrivale,  who  was  pallor  of  a 
congregation  of  diffenters  at  that  place.  It  was  probably 
owing  to  this  connection  with  Mr.  Merrivale,  as  well  as 
to  his  advice  and  encouragement,  that  young  Kippis  di¬ 
rected  his  views  to  the  profeffion  of  a  diffenting  minifter, 
and  to  thofe  literary  ltudies  in  which  he  afterwards  fo 
much  excelled.  In  the  year  1741,  he  was  placed  in  the 
academy  at  Northampton,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Dodd¬ 
ridge  ;  afeminary  which  at  that  time  was  in  a  very  highftate 
of  reputation  and  profperity,  and  which  fupplied  the  pul¬ 
pits  ofthe  diffenters  with  a  number  of  minifters,  equally  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  ufeful  in  their  profefiional  characters,  and  dif- 
1  tinguilhed 
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tinguifhed  by  their  moral  and  literary  endowments.  Mr. 
Kippis  induftrioufly  availed  himfelf  of  the  advantages  for 
improvement  which  this  inititution  afforded  him ;  and  his 
proficiency  and  general  deportment  fecured  the  affectionate 
efteem  of  his  tutor,  whom  lie  loved  and  refpeCted  as  a  father. 
Having  in  five  years  completed  his  academical  courfe  of 
Itudies,  he  was  invited  to  become  minifter  to  a  diffenting 
congregation  at  Dorchefter;  but,  having  at  the  fame  time 
received  another  invitation  to  fettle  at  Bolton  in  Lincoln- 
iliire,  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  latter,  and  commenced 
his  refidence  there  in  September  1746.  He  continued  at 
Bofton  till  the  year  1750,  when  he  removed  to  Dorking  in 
Surry;  and  two  years  afterwards  lie  accepted  of  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  fucceed  Dr.  Obadiah  Hughes  as  paitor  of  the 
prefbyterian  congregation  at  Long  Ditch,  now  called 
Prince’s  ftreet,  Weftminfter,  where  he  came  to  refide  in 
OCtober  1753,  having  in  the  preceding  month  entered  into 
the  matrimonial  connection  with  the  daughter  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  at  Bofton. 

Mr.  Kippis  was  now  fixed  in  a  refpeCtable  fituation,  for 
which  he  was  admirably  well  qualified  by  his  literary  ta¬ 
lents,  his  minifterial  abilities,  and  his  external  endow¬ 
ments;  and  from  this  time  he  continued  to  rife  in  cele¬ 
brity,  and  to  take  an  aCtive  part  in  thofe  ufeful  and  ho¬ 
nourable  connections  to  which  it  was  the  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  him.  As  paftor  of  that  fociety,  he  became  a  ma¬ 
nager  of  the  prefbyterian  fund  inftituted  for  the  alfiflance 
of  poor  congregations  in  the  country  in  fupporting  their 
minilters,  and  of  fludents  for  the  miniftry  in  their  aca¬ 
demical  education  ;  and  in  1762  he  was  eleCted  a  member 
of  Dr.  Williams’s  trufl,  chiefly  for  fimilar  purpofes,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fupport  of  the  doctor’s  valuable  library.  In 
1763  he  was  appointed  clafTical  and  philological  tutor  in 
Coward’s  academy  ;  and  he  fuftained  that  office  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  with  Angular  reputation  to  him¬ 
felf,  and  with  great  benefit  to  the  young  perfons  who  were 
Tiiider  his  care.  In  the  year  1767,  he  received  the  degree 
of  doCtor  of  divinity  from  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  unfolicited  recommendation  of  the  late  learned  pro- 
fefl'or  Robertfon.  He  was  eleCted  a  member  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Antiquaries,  in  March  1778  ;  and, in  June  1779,  he 
was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  year  1784,  Dr.  Kippis’s  literary  engagements  had 
become  fo  'numerous,  and  demanded  lo  much  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  and  time,  that  he  found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of 
refigning  his  appointment  of  tutor  in  Coward’s  academy. 
During  the  following  year  the  academy  itfelf,  which  had 
beenamoft  ufeful  inititution,  and  fupplied  the  liberal  dif- 
fenters  with  many  minifters  of  diflinguifhed  reputation, 
was  difcontinued.  This  event  excited  much  regret  in  the 
minds  of  many  diffenters,  who,  having  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  inititution  was  not  likely  to  be  revived,  made  a 
fpirited  effort,  in  the  year  1786,  to  eflablifli  a  new  acade¬ 
my  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  the  education 
vof  minifters,  and  other  gentlemen  intended  for  civil  life. 
Dr.  Kippis  was  very  affiduous  in  his  endeavours  to  accom- 
plifh  this  laudable  defign  ;  and,  notwithftanding  that  his 
numerous  engagements  rendered  it  inconvenient  to  him 
to  fill  any  official  department  in  it,  he  at  length,  though 
very  reluctantly,  yielded  to  the  willies  of  the  fubfcribers, 
and  confented  to  be  one  of  the  tutors  in  the  new  inftitu- 
tion.  He  refigned  this  office,  however,  in  a  few  years,  on 
account  of  the  inconvenient  diftance  of  Hackney,  where 
the  inititution  was  fixed,  from  his  place  of  refidence,  and 
for  private  real'ons  which  it  is  unneceflary  to  record. 
From  this  time  he  confined, his  labours  to  his  private  ftu- 
dies,  and  profeffional  duties,  enjoying  an  uninterrupted 
ffate  of  health,  and  polleHing  a  degree  conftitutional  vi¬ 
gour  which  flattered  his  friends  with  the  profpeft  of  a 
long  continuance  of  his  life  and  ufefulnef's.  To  their 
great  concern,  however,  in  confequence  of  a  cold  which 
he  caught  on  a  journey,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which 
baffled  the  fkill  of  the  molt  eminent  phyficians,  and  termi¬ 
nated  in  his  death,  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1795,  when  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  feventy  years  and  fix  months, 
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Dr.  Kippis  was  eminently  diflinguifhed  for  the  virtues 
and  accomplifliments  which  conftitute  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  human  character.  His  temper  was  mild  and  gen¬ 
tle,  benevolent  and  candid  ;  his  addrefs  and  manners  po- 
liflied,  eafy,  and  uncommonly  conciliating  and  prepoflefl- 
ing.  As  a  tutor,  he  poffeffed  a  happy  method  of  convey¬ 
ing  inftruition,  both  in  his  leClures  and  friendly  conver- 
fation  ;  and  his  general  conduft  and  demeanour  towards 
his  pupils,  not  only  engaged  their  attention,  but  fecured 
their  refpeft  and  warm  affection.  To  young  perfons,  and 
to  young  minifters  in  particular,  he  was  always  acceffible ; 
and  he  took  feniible  pleafure  in  affilfing  them  with  his  ad¬ 
vice,  in  the  profecution  of  their  private  fludies  or  public 
labours.  One  habit  of  his  particularly  deferves  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  fludious  young  men  ;  it  was  that  of  early  rifing, 
to  which  he  had  accuftomed  himfelf  from  his  youth.  This 
habit  was  not  only  highly  conducive  to  his  health,  but  fe¬ 
cured  to  him  a  large  portion  of  time  for  improvement, 
during  which  he  was  not  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  any 
foreign  avocations. 

Dr.  Kippis  commenced  bis  career  as  an  author  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  ;  after  which  he  contributed  feve- 
ral  valuable  papers  to  a  periodical  publication  called  The 
Library;  and  became  a  frequent  writer  in  the  Monthly 
Review  ;  chiefly  in  the  theological,  hiftorical,  and  philo¬ 
logical,  departments.  He  alfo  proje&ed  the  improved 
plan,  and  laid  the  foundation,  of  The  New  Annual  Regif- 
ter;  the  mifcellaneous  parts  of  which  were  felected  and 
the  accounts  of  domeftic  and  foreign  literature  written  by 
him,  from  the  commencement  of  the  work  to  the  year 
1784  inclufive.  Dr.  Kippis  likewife  was  the  author  of 
the  “Review  of  the  TranlaCftions  of  the  prefent  Reign,” 
prefixed  to  the  Regifler  for  1780  ;  and  of  “The  Hiftory 
of  Knowledge,  Learning,  and  Tafle,  in  Great  Britain,” 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  fucceeding  volumes,  to  the  year 
1794  inclufive.  In  the  year  1771,  he  publiihed  a  very- 
able  “  Vindication  of  the  Proteftant  Diffenting  Minifters, 
with  regard  to  their  late  Application  to  Parliament,”  8vo. 
which  went  through  two  editions  in  the  fame  year ;  and 
in  1778,  at  the  requeft  of  the  noble  peer  who  then  filled 
the  poll  of  prime  minifter,  he  publifhed,  “  Confiderations 
on  the  Provifional  Treaty  with  America,  and  the  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Articles  of  Peace  with  France  and  Spain,”  8vo.  He 
alfo  publifhed  a  Life  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart,  prefixed 
to  his  Six  Difcourfes  delivered  at  the  Royal  Society,  on 
afligning  the  Copley  Medal,  1783,  8vo.  Obfervations  on 
the  late  Contefts  in  the  Royal  Society,  1784,  8vo.  The 
Life  of  Captain  Cook,  the  celebrated  Navigator,  1788,  4to. 
The  Life  of  Nathaniel  Lardner,  D.  D.  prefixed  to  a  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  his  works,  1788.  An  Addrefs,  delivered 
at  the  Interment  of  Dr.  Price,  1791,  8vo.  The  Life  of 
Dr.  Doddridge,  prefixed  to  an  ottavo  edition  of  his  Ex- 
pofition  of  the  New  Teftament,  1792.  A  valuable  im¬ 
proved  edition  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  Lectures  on  Ethics, 
Pneumatology,  and  Divinity,  with  a  great  number  of  ad¬ 
ditional  references  and  notes,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Several 
Sermons,  preached  on  public  occafions,  fome  of  which 
were  reprinted,  and,  with  other  practical  difeourfes,  form¬ 
ed  an  oftavo  volume,  1794.  But  the  work  which,  next 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  as  a  Chriftian  minifter,  engaged 
the  principal  attention  of  Dr.  Kippis  during  feveral  of  the 
laft  years  of  his  life,  was  the  improved  edition  of  that 
great  national  work,  the  “  Biographia  Britannica.”  His 
extenfive  knowledge  of  men  and  books,  the  valuable 
fources  of  information  to  which  he  had  accefs,  his  inde¬ 
fatigable  affiduity  in  collecting  materials,  his  found  judg¬ 
ment,  his  peculiarly-happy  talent  of  marking  the  diftin- 
guiflied  features  in  the  characters  which  he  draws,  his  un- 
biaiied  fidelity,  impartiality,  and  candour,  and  his  numer¬ 
ous  and  inftructive  collateral  reflections  on  a  variety  of 
incidental  fubjeCts,  are  abundantly  difplayed  in  this  per¬ 
formance,  and  thow  how  peculiarly  well  qualified  he  was 
for  undertaking  it.  His  ftyie,  formed  on  the  models  of 
fir  William  Temple  and  the  claffical  Addilon,  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  peripicuity,  elegance,  and  purity.  This  work 
9  F  has 
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has  given  Dr.  Kippis  a  high  rank  among  the  literati  of  his 
country,  and  will  tranfmit  his  name  with  diftinguiflied  re¬ 
putation  to  pofterity.  Dr.  Kippis  did  not  live  to  carry 
on  this  edition  of  the  Biographia  farther  than  to  about  a 
third  part  of  the  fixth  volume,  which  has  not  yet  made 
its  appearance.  General  Biogr. 

KIPPU'RE,  mountains  of  Ireland  :  nine  miles  fouth- 
fouth-welt  of  Dublin. 

KIP'SCHAK,  or  Capschac,  a  confiderable  country  of 
Tartary,  which  extends  to  Europe  and  Afia,  between  the 
Jaick  and  the  Nieper.  It  is  the  country  from  which  the 
Coffacks  fprung.  It  abounds  in  grain  and  cattle;  and  is 
fubject  to  a  khan  and  feveral  other  princes.  The  people 
are  warriors.  Its  capital  is  Serai. 

KIR,  f.  [Heb.  a  wall.]  A  city  in  the  land  of  Moab. 

KI'RA,  a  fmall  Bland  in  the  gulf  of  Engia :  nine  miles 
well  of  Engia. 

KIRAHIA'NA,  a  towm  of  Hungary  :  fifteen  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eall  of  Munkacz. 

KIRA'LI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania: 
thirty-five  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Cogni. 

KIRANOO'R,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  Carnatic  c 
twenty-two  miles  north  of  Nattani. 

KIRANO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Marawar: 
twenty  miles  fouth  of  Tripatore. 

KI'RAT,  f.  A  weight  of  three  grains.  Scott. 

KIRCAGAT'CH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  about  forty 
miles  north-ealt  of  Magnifi,  or  Magnefia,  on  the  route  to 
Prufa,  which  has  rifen  to  confiderable  population  from 
the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

KIRCAJAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man  :  1 17  miles  ealt  of  Sirgian. 

KIRCH  (Godfrey),  an  able  German  aftronomer,  was 
born  at  Guben,  in  Lower  Lufatia,  in  the  year  1640.  Not 
finding  in  his  native  place  fufficient  encouragement  in  the 
profecution  of  his  mathematical  Itudies,  he  removed  to 
Leipfic,  where  he  acquired  confiderable  reputation  by  the 
almanacs  which  he  publiflied.  In  1693,  he  married  Mary- 
Margaret  Winckelmann,  who  will  be  noticed  in  the  next 
article,  with  whom  he  returned  to  Guben,  and  derived 
much  ufeful  affi fiance  from  her  in  making  his  aftronomi- 
cal  obfervations,  and  the  compofition  of  his  Ephemerides. 
On  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  1701,  by  Frederic  I.  king  of  Prufiia,  that  prince  in¬ 
vited  M.  Kirch  to  that  city,  and  appointed  him  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  fociety,  as  well  as  his  afironomer  in  ordinary, 
with  an  honourable  penfion  for  his  fupport.  He  died  at 
Berlin  in  1710,  when  about  feventy-one  years  of  age.  He 
corresponded  with  men  of  fcience  in  all  the  learned  focie- 
ties  of  Europe,  and  publiflied  a  variety  of  afironomical 
treatifes  which  are  in  great  repute;  the  chief  of  which  are, 
Ephemerides  Anni  1698  ;  and  Admonitio  ad  AJlronomos,  de  re¬ 
ditu  Stella  Baycriana  in  Collo  Cygni. 

KIRCH  (Mary-Margaret,)  wife  of  the  preceding,  and 
diftinguilhed  for  her  attachment  to  afironomical  Itudies, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman  at  Panitzlh,  a 
village  in  the  vicinity  of  Leipfic,  where  file  was  born  in 
the  year  1670.  Having  lolt  her  father  when  file  was  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  (he  was  educated  by  his  fucceflor, 
and  indulged  in  the  inclination  which  fhe  difeovered  for 
the  acquiiition  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  that  of  af- 
tronomy.  This  partiality  for  his  favourite  purfuit  was 
no  little  recommendation  of  her  to  M.  Kirch,  who,  as  we 
have  feen  above,  obtained  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  found 
heramoft  valuable  helpmate  in  his  fcientific  labours.  She 
was  not  contented,  however,  with  only  rendering  affift- 
ance  to  her  hufband  in  making  his  obfervations,  but  (bow¬ 
ed  herfelf  capable  of  viewing  the  heavens  with  the  eye  of 
a  difeoverer.  In  the  year  1702,  (lie  difeovered  a  comet, 
upon  which  M.  Kirch  publifhed  his  obfervations.  In 
1707,  fhe  made  a  difeovery  of  an  aurora  borealis  ;  of  which 
.mention  is  made  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  at  Paris,  for  the  year  1716.  Thefe  exertions  of  her 
genius  procured  her  the  efieem  of  all  the  learned  at  Ber- 
sn ;  but  the  reputation  which  file  derived  from  them  did 
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not  fecure  her  the  patronage  and  fupport  which  fiie  merit¬ 
ed,  when  fhe  was  deprived  by  death  of  her  hulband  in 
1710.  Being  by  this  event  reduced  to  low  circumltances, 
file  neverthelefs  contrived  to  maintain  herfelf,  and  edu¬ 
cate  her  children,  by  conltru&ing  almanacs  adapted  to  the 
meridians  of  Breflau  and  Nuremberg.  In  1711,  file  pub- 
lifhed  a  diflertation,  entitled  “Preparations  for  obferving 
the  grand  Conjunctions  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  &c.”  which 
the  journalifts  of  Leipfic  warmly  recommended,  and  ren¬ 
dered  juftice  to  the  author’s  merits.  In  1712  fhe  found  a 
patron  in  the  baron  de  Throfick,  who  furniflied  her  with 
apartments  in  his  houfe  for  carrying  on  her  afironomical 
obfervations ;  in  wdiicli  file  was  agreeably  accommodated 
till  the  death  of  that  friend,  about  two  years  afterwards. 
She  now  removed  to  Dantzic,  where  a  fon  of  lier’s,  of 
whom  particulars  are  mentioned  in  the  next  article,  had 
an  eftablifiiment  in  the  obfervatory.  She  refided  at  this 
place,  when  Peter  the  Great,  of  Rufiia,  vifited  it  in  the 
courfe  of  his  travels ;  who  was  defirous  of  engaging  her 
to  fettle  in  his  empire.  She  gave  the  preference,  how¬ 
ever,  to  her  native  country  ;  and  in  17 16  accompanied 
her  fon  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  afironomer  ta 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city.  Here  file  continued 
her  employment  of  making  almanacs,  not  only  adapted  to 
the  meridians  of  Breflau  and  Nuremberg,  but  for  Drefden 
and  Hungary;  and  here  fhe  acquired  the  friendfliip  of  M. 
Leibnitz,  wdio  introduced  her  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and 
fecured  to  her  the  patronage  of  fome  of  the  royal  family. 
She  died  in  1720,  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  her  age. 

KIRCH  (Chriftian-Frederic),  fon  of  the  two  prece¬ 
ding,  was  born  at  Guben,  in  the  year  1694.  In  very  early 
youth,  he  difeovered  as  ftrong  a  bias  and  inclination  for 
mathematical,  and  particularly  afironomical,  fcience,  as 
had  marked  the  genius  of  both  his  parents,  and  conduct¬ 
ed  them  to  celebrity.  He  commenced  his  Itudies  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  afterwards  continued  them  at  Halle;  wdience  he 
made  excurfions  for  improvement  to  Nuremberg-,  Leipfic, 
and  Prufiia.  He  was  employed  in  the  obfervatory  at 
Dantzic  for  a  confiderable  time,  wdiere  he  was  very  affi- 
duous  in  making  obfervations,  and  had  the  honour  to 
have  the  czar  Peter  the  Great  among  the  perfonal  witneffes 
of  his  labours.  That  prince  made  an  offer  to  M.  Kirch 
of  an  eftablifiiment  at  Mofcow  ;  but  his  attachment  to  his 
mother,  who  was  averfe  to  remove  from  Germany,  led  him 
to  decline  it,  with  due  acknowledgments  to  the  czar  for 
his  goodnefs.  Not  long  after  this,  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  at  Berlin  chofe  him  to  the  fame  offices  and  honours 
among  them,  as  had  been  formerly  conferred  upon  his  fa¬ 
ther.  In  1717  they  added  him  to  the  number,  of  their 
members,  appointing  him  at  the  fame  time  their  obferver, 
and  afterwards  their  aftronomer  inordinary.  In  1723,  he 
was  chofen  a  correfponding  member  of  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ;  and  ffiowed  himfelf  worthy  of 
that  diftinCtion  by  the  frequent  valuable  contributions 
which  he  tranfinitted  to  them  during  the  remainder  of  hii 
life.  He  alfo  maintained  a  fcientific  correfpondence  with 
aftronomers  in  every  other  part  of  Europe.  He  died  in 
1740,  in  the  forty-lixth  year  of  his  age.  His  works, 
which  are  held  in  high  eftimation,  are,  1.  Afironomical 
Ephemerides  for  the  years  1714,  1715,  and  1716,  in  Ger¬ 
man.  a.  Account  of  an  Aurora  Borealis  obferved  the 
1 6th  March,  1716,  in  the  fame  language.  3.  Obfervati- 
ones  Aftronotnicae  Seleitiores,  in  Obfervatorio  Regio  Be- 
rolinenfi  habitae,  1730.  4.  Eclipfes  circum  Jovialium  ad 

Annos  1734,  1739,  fupputatas,  173+-  5-  Celeftial  Obfer¬ 

vations  for  the  Year  1739,  in  the  German  language.  Moreri. 

KIRCH'BACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  four¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gratz. 

KIRCH'BAUM,  a  town  of  Auftria :  five  miles  north 
of  Freuftndt. 

KIRCH'BERG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sarre  :  twenty- two  miles  weft-north- welt  of  Creutz- 
nach,  and  forty-one  welt  of  Mentz.  Lat.  49.  57.  N.  Ion. 
7.  22.  E. 

KIRCH'BERG,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Bavaria :  four¬ 
teen 
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teen  miles  north-weft  of  Dingelfingen,  and  twelve  north 
of  Landfliut. 

KIRCH'BERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg: 
two  miles  north  ofVolkach. 

KIRCH'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Hohelilohe,  on  the  Jaxt :  twenty  miles  eaftof  Oh- 
ringen,  and  twenty-eight  welt  of  Anfpach. 

KIRCH'BERG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzgebirg:  fix  miles  fouth  of  Zwickau. 

KIRCH'BERG,  a  town  of  Auftria:  two  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  PulzeinftorfF. 

KIRCH'BERG,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Naffau 
Dietz,  capital  of  a  bailiwic  :  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Dietz, 
and  fix  north-eaft  of  Catzenelnbogen. 

KIRCH'BERG,  or  Kirch'perg,  a  town  of  Auftria: 
eleven  miles  fouth  of  St.  Polten. 

KIRCH'BORCHEN,  a  town  of  Weltphalia,  in  the  bi- 
Ihopric  of  Paderborn  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Paderborn. 

KIR'CHEN  LAI'BACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Bayreuth  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bay¬ 
reuth. 

KIR'CHER  (Athanafius),  a  celebrated  and  very  learned 
German  mathematician,  philofopher,  and  antiquary,  was 
born  at  Fulda  in  the  year  1601.  In  1618  he  commenced 
his  noviciate  in  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits;  among  whom 
he  dillinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  extraordinary  proficiency 
in  literature  and  fcience.  After  he  had  taken  the  habit, 
and  completed  his  regular  courfe  of  ftudies,  he  was  feleCted 
by  his  fuperiors  to  fill  the  chair  of  profeffor,  and  taught 
philofophy,  mathematics,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  lan¬ 
guages,  in  the  univeriity  of  Wurzburg,  in  Franconia, 
with  great  fuccefs  and  applaufe,  till  the  year  1631.  At 
that  time,  the  confufion  and  ravages  attendant  on  the  war 
between  the  emperor  Ferdinaqd  II.  and  Guftavus  Adol¬ 
phus  king  of  Sweden,  rendering  his  fituation  in  Franco¬ 
nia  infecure,  he  withdrew  to  France,  and  refided  for  fome 
time  in  the  Jefuits’  college  at  Avignon.  Afterwards  he 
was  called  to  Rome,  where,  for  fix  years,  he  filled  the 
poll  of  mathematical  profeffor  in  the  Roman  college;  and 
then  undertook  the  profefforfhip  of  Hebrew.  He  died  in 
that  city  in  1680,  when  in  his  eightieth  year. 

Father  Kircher  was  a  man  of  very  extenfive  erudition, 
and  of  indefatigable  induftry;  but  the  fubjeCts  of  his  ftu- 
dious  labours  were  more  frequently  curious  than  ufeful, 
and  a  vifionary  fancy,  rather  than  cool  judgment  and  ac¬ 
curate  inquiry,  too  often  guided  his  pen.  Whatever 
wore  the  ftamp  of  antiquity  fafeinated  his  attention,  and 
he  had  a  particular  pafiion  for  deciphering  hieroglyphical 
characters,  of  which,  if  he  could  not  dilcover  the  true 
meaning,  he  was  always  prepared  to  give  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  a  plaufible  one.  Of  this  pafiion  advantage 
'was  taken  by  humourifts,  on  mpre  than  one  occafion,  to 
practife  impofitions  on  him,  for  the  fake  of  diverting 
themfelves  at  his  expence  ;  but,  as  they  refemble  fimilar 
tricks  by  which  antiquarians  have  been  duped  in  our  own 
time  and  country,  fuch  as  the  difcovery  of  pretended 
Saxon  inferiptions,  See.  an  account  of  them  is  not  deferv- 
ing  of  being  recorded.  His  works  were  fo  numerous, 
amounting  to  twenty-two  volumes  -in  folio,  eleven  in 
quarto,  and  three  in  oCtavo,  that  the  mere  tranfeription 
of  them  mult  have  employed  no  inconfiderable  part  of  his 
life.  They  confift  of  the  following  articles,  which  were 
chiefly  publifhed  at  Rome  :  1.  Praeluiiones  Magneticse, 

1654,  folio.  2.  Ars  magna  Lucis  et  Umbrae,  1646,  2 
vols.  folio.  3.  Primitiae  Gnomonicas  Catoptricas,  4to. 
4.  Mufurgia  Univerfalis,  1650,  2  vols.  folio.  5.  Obelif- 
cus  Pampliilius,  1650,  folio.  6.  Obelifcus  Higyptiacus, 
folio.  7.  CEdipus  rEgyptiacus  ;  1652,  4  vols.  folio.  8. 
Iter  extaticum  Caelelte,  1656,  4to.  9.  Iter  extaticum 
Terreftre,  1657,  4to.  10.  Mundus  fubterraneus,  1678, 
2  vols.  folio.  11.  China  illuftrata,  1667,  folio,  which  the 
Jefuit  mifiionaries  into  that  country  accufe  of  numerous 
grofs  errors,  and  fanciful  inventions.  12.  Area  Noe, 
folio.  13.  Tunis  Babel,  1679,  folio.  14.  Phonurgia 
Nova,  1673,  folio.  15,  Ars  magna  feiendi,  1669,  folio. 
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16.  Polygraphia,  feu  Artificum  Linguarum,  &c.  1663, 
folio.  17.  Latiurn  ;  id  eft,  nova  et  parallela  Latii,  turn 
veteris,  turn  novi,  Defcriptio,  1671,  folio,  See.  Kircher 
had  colledted  a  rich  cabinet  of  antiquities,  curiofities,  me¬ 
dals,  mathematical  inltruments,  rare  animals,  minerals. 
See.  for  the  mufeum  of  the  Roman  college;  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  which  was  begun  by  himfelf,  and  finilhed  by  fa¬ 
ther  Philip  Bonanni,  who  publifhed  a  defeription  of  it  at 
Rome,  in  1709,  in  a  large  folio  volume,  entitled  Mufeum 
Kerchcrianum,  illultrated  with  numerous  engravings.  Mo- 
reri.  Nouv.  Did.  Hijl.  Hutton's  Math.  Did. 

KIR'CHER  (Conrad),  a  German  proteftant  divine, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  feventeenth  century,  concerning 
whofe  perfonal  hiltory  we  have  not  met  with  any  other 
notice,  than  that  he  was  fettled  at  Augfburg.  He  ac¬ 
quired  celebrity,  however,  among  his  contemporaries, 
and  deferves  to  have  his  name  handed  down  with  refpeCt 
to  pofterify,  as  the  author  of  a  learned  and  laborious 
work  of  confiderable  ule,  illuftrating  the  genuine  lenle  of 
the  facred  feriptures.  It  is  entitled  “  Concordantia  Vete¬ 
ris  Teltamenti  Grascse,  Ebrteis  vocibus  refpondentes  wo- 
hvxgriroi.  Simul  enim  et  Lexicon  Ebraicolatinum,  Ebrai- 
cograjcum,  Graecoebraicum,  Sec."  Frankfort,  1607,  2  vols. 
4to.  This  work  is  at  once  a  Hebrew  dictionary  and  a 
concordance;  for  all  the  Hebrew  words  in  the  Old  Tef- 
tament  are  introduced,  in  alphabetical  order,  and  under¬ 
neath  the  Greek  verlion  of  them  from  the  Septuagint, 
followed  by  a  collection  of  all  the  paffages  of  feripture  iu 
which  thole  words  are  differently  interpreted.  Father  Si¬ 
mon  ftrongly  recommends  it,  when  treating  of  the  beft 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  undertaking  any  new  tranflation 
of  the  feriptures.  The  chief  fault  in  this  work,  according 
tol’Advocat,  is  the  author’s  preference  of  the  Compluten- 
fian  edition  of the  SeptuaginttothatofRome.  By  thegreater 
part  of  the  learned  world,  the  Concordanceof  Trommius  is 
preferred,  which  contains  the  Greek  words  of  the  Septua¬ 
gint  in  alphabetical  order,  and  under  them  the  words  of 
the  Hebrew  original.  We  cannot,  however,  fubferibe  to 
the  opinion,  that  this  valuable  work,  of  which  that  of 
Kircher  was  the  prototype,  has  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  the 
latter;  but  we  think,  that  the  biblical  ftudent  may  moft 
advantageoufly  make  ufe  of  them  both  in  conjunction, 
in  afcertaining  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  original. 
Simon's  Crit.  Hi/}.  Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

KIRCH'HAMB,  a  town  of  Carinthia,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Tyrol:  fixteen  miles  weft-north-welt  of  Greiffenburg. 

KIRCH'HAYN,  a  town  of  Hefl’e  Caflel,  on  the  Wohra, 
containing  above  400  houfes:  five  miles  ealt  of  Marburg, 
thirty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Caffel. 

KIRCH'HAYN,  a  town  of  Lufatia,  on  the  Little  El- 
fter  :  fourteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Luckau,  and  five  weft 
of  Finfterwalda.  Lat.  51.  36.  N.  Ion.  13.  35.  E. 

KIRCH'HEIM,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  formerly  im¬ 
perial  :  two  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  LaufFein. 

KIRCH'HEIM,  or  Kirch'haim,  a  town  of  Germany, 
the  capital  of  a  lordlhip  belonging  to  the  family  of  Fug- 
ger :  eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Augfburg,  and  twenty- 
five  eaft-fouth-eait  of  Ulm. 

KIRCH'HEIM  PO'LAND,  a  town  of  France,  in. the 
department  of  Mont  Tonnerre  :  fixteen  miles  weft  of 
Worms,  and  twenty-eight  north-weft  of  Manheim.  Lat. 
49.39.N.  Ion.  7.  59.  E. 

KIRCH'HEIM  SOUS  TECIC,  a  town  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  on  the  Lauter,  furrounded  with  walls  in  the  year 
1270  :  lixteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Stuttgart,  and  twenty- 
four  north-weft  of  Ulm. 

KIRCIi'LAMITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Bayreuth  :  eight  miles  north  of  Wunliedel. 

KIRCHLAU'TERN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz¬ 
burg  :  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Bamberg,  and  twenty- 
one  eafl  of  Schweinfurt. 

KIRCHLE'IS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Culmbach  :  four  miles  north-norfh-weft  of  Culmbach. 

KIRCH'PACII,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  ten  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Horn. 
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KIRCH'PERG,  a  town  of  Auftria:  four  miles  eaft  of 
Weitra. 

KIRCH'PERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria  :  ten  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Pfaffenhofen,  and  thirteen  north-weft  of 
Moftmrg. 

KIRCH'PERG,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  fix  miles  fouth  of 
Glognitz. 

KIRCH'PERG,  a  town  of  Auftria:  eight  miles  fouth* 
weft  of  Sonneburg. 

KIRCH'SCHLAG,  or  Kirchschlagen,  a  town  of 
Auftria  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Ebenfurth,  and  thirty- 
eight  fouth  of  Vienna. 

KIRCH'SCHLAGEN,  a  town  of  Auftria,  with  a  me¬ 
dicinal  bath:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Zwetl. 

KIRCHWALSE'DE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Verden  :  eleven  miles  north-eaft  of  Verden. 

KIRCUB'BIN,  a  poft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Down  and  province  of  Ulfter,  fituatedin  the  peninfula  of 
Ardes,  and  ninety-feven  miles  north-by-eaft  from  Dublin. 

KIRDISTAN'.  See  Curdistan,  vol.  v. 

KIRDORF,  a  town  of  Upper  Hefle:  eleven  miles  eaft 
of  Marburg,  and  thirty-four  weft  of  Caflel. 

KI'REN.  See  Kirin. 

KIREN'GA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Ir- 
Rutfk  near  Kirenfk. 

KIREN'SK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
•Irkutlk,  on  the  Lena:  1232  miles  eaft  of  Tobolfk,  and 
348  north-north-eaft  of  Irkutfk.  Lat.  57.40.  N.  Ion.  108. 
14.  E. 

KIREN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk,  on  the  borders  of  China,  built  in  the  year  1655, 
in  a  fertile  foil,  but  at  prefent  in  a  ftate  of  decay  :  112 
miles  weft  of  Doroninfk. 

KIRGANEL'LA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Phyllanthus 
jiiruri. 

KIRGON'GA,  a  river  of  Thibet,  which  runs  into  the 
Dewah  fifty  miles  north  of  Dharmfaleh. 

KIRGU'SES,  Kirghises,  or  Kirgeeses,  a  tribe  of 
Tartars,  who  occupy  about  one-half  of  Independent  Tar¬ 
tary,  in  the  north.  They  are  of  undoubted  Tartaric  ori¬ 
gin,  and  feem  to  live  in  perfect  amity  with  their  fouthern 
brethren,  the  Ulbeks.  Thefe  Kirgufes  are  divided  from 
Siberia  by  the  great  Steppe,  or  delert,  of  Iflim,  which  is 
interfected  by  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  On  the  weft 
of  the  Kirgufes  there  ftill  remain  fome  tribes  of  Kalmucs, 
though  the  1110ft  of  them  migrated  from  the  Volga  in  1770, 
•when  they  fought  the  protection  of  the  Chinefe.  The 
Kirgufes  are  fuppofed  to  derive  their  name  from  the 
founder  of  their  horde;  and  from  time  immemorial  have 
been  clafled  under  three  divifions,  of  great,  middle,  and 
little,  though  quite  unknown  to  Europe  till  the  Ruffian 
conqueft  of  Siberia,"  at  which  time  they  nomalifed  at  the 
fuperior  Yeniffiei  about  the  Yufs,  the  Abakhan,  & c.  and 
in  the  year  1606  fome  tribes  of  them  became  fubject  to 
the  Ruffian  empire,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Barabinzes. 
From  that  period,  by  their  pufillanimity,  their  faithlefl- 
nefs,  their  frequent  rebellion,  and  the  fubjugation  of  cor¬ 
relative  nations,  they  have  had  the  character  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  turbulent  people.  The  revolutions  which  have 
thus  been  produced  in  their  political  condition  induced 
them  to  remove  from  the  Yenilfei  to  the  Oby,  and  gra¬ 
dually  farther  to  the  weft  and  the  fouth.  They  at  pre/ent 
inhabit  the  prodigious  defert  between  the  Ural  and  the 
Irtilh,  denominated  by  the  Ruffians  the  Kirghifian  Steppe, 
and  bordering  weftward  on  the  Cafpian  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Caucafus,  northwards  upon  the  parts  about 
the  Ufa  and  the  Tobol,  and  eaftwards  on  the  government 
of  Kolhyvan.  The  great  horde,  defended  by  mountains 
on  the  fouth  and  eaft,  alferted  their  independence  in  re¬ 
peated  contefts  with  the  Kalmucs  of  Soongaria.  The 
middle  and  little  hordes  have  acknowdedged  the  Ruffian 
fovereignty  ever  fince  the  year  1731  ;  but,  having  always 
been  unfaithful  allies,  and  a  very  piratical  people,  the 
Ruffians  have  been  obliged  to  conftruct  lines  of  fmall  forts 
along  the  frontier  rivers.  Each  of  thefe  two  hordes  is  ef- 
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timated  at  30,000  liibitkies,  or  families;  and,  fuppofing  the 
great  horde  to  contain  60,000,  and  each  family  to  confift 
of  fix  perfons,  the  population  of  this  wide  region  may 
amount  to  720,000;  but  it  probably  does  not  exceed  half 
a  million. 

Their  manners  have  been  minutely  aeferibed  by  Pallas. 
Their  tents  are  conftructed  of  a  kind  of  felt ;  their  drink 
is  kumifsy  made  of  acidulated  mare’s  milk.  The  great 
horde  is  confidered  as  the  fource  of  the  two  others.  Be¬ 
ing  fettled  near  the  mountains  of  Alak,  called  alfo  Ala 
Tau,  this  horde  has  been  denominated  the  Alatanian 
Kirgufes.  They  lead  a  wandering  life  from  the  borders 
of  the  Upper  Sirr,  or  Syrt,  near  Taflikund,  to  the  Steppe 
of  Iffim.  Each  horde  has  its  peculiar  khan;  but  the  mid¬ 
dle  horde,  when  Pallas  approached  this  country,  was  con¬ 
tented  with  a  prince  that  acknowledged  the  khan  of  the 
little  horde;  and  in  1777,  this  khan  of  the  little  horde, 
whofe  eleiftion  had  been  confirmed  by  Ruflia,  was  called 
Nur  Hali,  a  fenfible  and  equitable  prince.  The  features  of 
the  Kirgufes  are  Tartaric,  with  the  flat  nofe  and  fmall  eyes, 
but  not  oblique  like  thofe  of  the  Monguls  and  Chinefe. 
They  have  horfes,  camels,  cattle,  flieep,  and  goats.  Some 
individuals  in  the  middle  horde  are  faid  to  have  10,000 
horfes,  300  camels,  3  or  4000  cattle,  20,000  flieep,  and 
more  than  2000  goats;  while  fome  in  the  little  horde  were 
proprietors  of  3000  horfes,  and  a  proportionable  number 
of  the  other  animals.  Their  dromedaries  furniflied  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  woolly  hair,  which  was  fold  to 
the  Ruffians  and  Bukharians,  being  annually  clipped  like 
that  of  fheep.  Their  chief  food  is  mutton,  of  the  large¬ 
tailed  fort  ;  and  fo  exquifite  is  the  lamb,  that  it  is  fent 
from  Orenburg  to  Peterfburg  for  the  tables  of  the  palace. 
The  lamb-lkins  are  the  moft  celebrated  after  thofe  of 
Bukharia,  being  damafked  as  it  were  by  clothing  the  lit¬ 
tle  animal  in  coarfe  linen.  But  the  wool  of  the  fheep,  be¬ 
ing  coarfe,  is  ufed  only  in  domeftic  confumptian  for  felts 
and  thick  cloths.  The  fteppes  fupply  them  with  objefts 
of  the  chace,  wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  antelopes,  ermines, 
weazels,  marmots,  &c.  In  the  fouthern  and  eaftern 
mountains  are  found  wild  flieep;  the  ox  of  Thibet,  which 
feems  to  delight  in  fnowy  alps;  with  chamois,  jackals,  ti¬ 
gers,  and  wild  afles. 

As  theKirgufians  regard  one  another  as  brethren,  their 
only  fervants,  or  flaves,  are  captives  whom  they  take  in 
their  incurfions.  Their  drefs  is  the  common  Tartaric, 
with  large  trowfers  and  pointed  boots.  A  thin  veft  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  a  fhirt,  and  they  commonly  wear  two 
fhort  robes.  The  head  is  fliaved,  and  covered  with  a  co¬ 
nical  bonnet.  Their faddle-horfes  are  richly  ornamented; 
but  the  men  are  fhort  in  ftature,  and  their  trowfers  afeend 
to  the  arm-pits,  fo  that  they  look  like  a  pair  of  panta¬ 
loons  on  horfeback.  The  ladies  ornament  their  heads 
with  the  necks  of  herons,  difpofed  like  horns.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  Mahometans,  though  rather  of  a  relaxed  creed. 

The  Kirgufians  carry  on  fome  trade  with  Ruflia.  The 
chief  traffic,  which  is  wholly  by  exchange,  is  at  Oren¬ 
burg,  but  the  middle  horde  proceed  to  Omfk.  Sheep,  to 
the  amount  of  150,000,  are  annually  brought  to  Oren¬ 
burg;  with  horfes,  cattle,  lambs,  fkins,  camels’- wool,  and 
camlets  ;  fometimes  fhey  offer  (laves,  Perfians  or  Turco¬ 
mans.  In  return  they  take  manufaflured  articles,  chiefly 
clothes  and  furniture.  From  Bukharia,  Khieva,  and 
Tafhkund,  they  receive  arms  and  coats  of  mail,  which 
Ruflia  refufes,  in  return  for  camels  and  cattle.  They  are 
extremely  fond  of  the  Kalmuc  women,  who  long  retain 
their  form  and  charms ;  and  often  marry  them,  if  they 
will  adopt  the  Mahometan  religion.  There  is  an  annual 
feftival  in  honour  of  the  dead.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  this  people,  who  were  formerly  Shama- 
nians,  became  children  of  circumcifion,  by  the  exertions  of 
the  priefts  of  Turkiftan  ;  but  Pallas,  in  1769,  found  them 
addifled  to  forceries  and  other  idle  fuperllitions. 

This  barren  country,  now  inhabited  by  the  Kirgufes, 
has  been  the  feene  of  confiderable  events;  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  its  numerous  deferts  and  plains  have 
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been  formerly  more  fertile,  at  leaft  in  pafturage.  How¬ 
ever  this  be,  tliefe  regions  have  been  held  by  fuccefilve 
nations  of  high  repute,  from  the  Maflagetae  of  early  times 
to  the  Turks.  Thefe  lalt  imparted  the  name  of  Turkiflan, 
having  migrated  from  their  habitations  near  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Bogdo,  adjoining  to  thofe  of  Altai.  In  t^e  fixth 
century  thefe  Turks  had  already  fpread  to  the  Cafpian  ; 
while  the  Eygurs  feetn  to  have  fucceeded  them  in  their 
original  feats.  They  foon  after  fubdued  the  people  of 
Sogdiana,  and  the  Nepthalites  of  Great  Bukharia,  called 
in  that  ignorant  age  White  Huns.  As  the  Turks  founded 
their  firlt  weftern  fettlements  in  the  regions  now  held  by 
the  Ivirgufes,  they  thence  received  the  name  of  Turkif- 
tan.  From  this  centre  of  their  power  ifl'ued  thofe  Turkifh 
armies  which  have  changed  fhe  deftinies  of  fo  many  na¬ 
tions.  Little  Bukharia  was  called  Eaftern  Turkiftan  from 
a  fimilar  caufe  ;  but  appears  to  have  been  firlt  fubdued 
by  the  Turks  of  Cathay  on  the  north-well  of  China.  The 
Turks  and  Huns  may  be  conlidered  as  one  and  the  fame 
Tartaric  race,  totally  unknown  to  Europeans  till  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  latter,  who  firlt  palled  the  lleppes,  deferts, 
and  mountains,  which  had  concealed  them  from  clalfical 
obfervation  till  the  fourth  century.  The  Huns,  who  ap¬ 
peared  about  A.  D.  375,  by  their  peculiar  features  im- 
prefi'ed  the  writers  of  the  time  as  a  new  and  unknown 
race,  having  feemingly  palled  in  one  courle  of  depreda¬ 
tion  from  Alia  to  Europe;  while  the  Gothic  and  Sclavo¬ 
nic  nations  had  left  many  of  their  fettlements  vacant,  in 
their  progrefs  into  the  Roman  empire.  But  the  Turks, 
though  originally  the  fame  people,  perhaps  warned  by 
the  fate  of  their  brethren,  made  a  flow  and  gradual  pro¬ 
grefs  ;  and  appear  to  have  been  mingled  by  marriages  and 
conquelts  with  the  Sclavonic  and  Gothic  tribes,  on  the 
north  and  ealt  of  the  Cafpian.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  Turkiflan  ;  from  which  the  Turks  fpread  de- 
folation  over  the  molt  beautiful  countries  of  the  ealt,  and 
even  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Gihfon's  Geogra¬ 
phy ,  vol.  ii. 

KIRHAR'ESETH,  [Heb.  the  city  of  the  fun.]  A  city 
in  the  land  of  the  Moabites. 

KIRHE'RESH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

KIR'IAN,  a  mountain  of  Thibet.  Lat.  33. 12.  N.  Ion. 
79-  44 •  E. 

_  KIRIA'NI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Livadia. 
eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Athens. 

KIR'IATH,  [Heb.  a  city.]  A  city  of  the  Ifraelites, 
near  Gibeon  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

KIRIATHA'IM,  [Heb.  the  two  cities.]  A  town  be¬ 
yond  Jordan,  ten  miles  welt  of  Medeba. 

KIRIATHAR'BA,  [Heb.  the  city  of  four.]  A  city 
of  Judah. 

KIRIATHA'RIM,  [Heb.  city  of  cities.]  A  city 
mentioned  Ezra  ii.  24. 

KIRI  ATHBA'AL,  [Heb.  city  of  Baal.]  A  city 
mentioned  Jodi.  xv.  60. 

KIRATHJE'ARIM,  [Heb.  city  of  woods.]  A  city 
of  Judah,  on  t lie  confines  of  Benjamin,  where  the  ark 
was  lodged  for  a  confiderable  time,  till  David  removed  it 
to  Jerufalem. 

KtRIATHSAN'NAH,  [Heb.  city  of  the  built,  or  of 
enmity.]  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  JoJh.  xv.  49. 

KIRIATHSE'PHER,  i.  e.  the  City  of  Letters,  or  of 
Books  ;  otherwife  Debxr,  or  Krai ath-debir,  the  City 
of  Words  ;  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  afterwards  given 
to  Caleb.  It  was  taken  by  Othniel,  to  whom  Caleb,  for 
his  reward,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage.  JoJh.  xiv.  6,7. 
Judges  i.  10,  i4,  12,  13.  This  city  was  fo  called  long  be¬ 
fore  Mofes  ;  fo  at  lealt  it  Ihould  feem  by  the  manner  of 
mentioning  it;  which  proves  alfo  that  books  were  known 
before  this  legiflator,  and  that  he  is  not  the  oldeft  writer, 
as  the  fathers  have  a lfer ted ;  a  character  which  it  is  to 
be  obferved  he  never  affumes.  It  is  poflibie  the  Canaanites 
might  lodge  their  records,  and  thole  few  monuments  of 
antiquity  which  they  had  remaining,  in  this  city ;  or  it 
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might  be  fomewhat  like  the  cities  of  the  priefts  in  Ifraql* 
the  refidence  of  the  learned,  or  a  kind  of  college.  Calmet. 

KIRIATHU'ZOTH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place, 

KIRILOV',  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod  :  fifty-two  miles  north-well  of  Vologda,  and 
220  eall-north-eall  of  Novgorod. 

KIRILO'VO,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  on  the  Indigirka:  320 
miles  north-north-eall  of  Zaffchiverk.  Lat.  72.  25.  N. 
Ion.  144.  14.  E. 

KIROLOVSKA'IA,  a  fortrefs  of  Rufiia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Ekaterinofiav,  on  the  Donlkaia:  feventy-two 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ekaterinofiav. 

KI'RIN,  a  country  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Saghalieh,  on  the  ealt  by  the  fen, 
on  the  fouth  by  Corea,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  pallifade 
of  the  province  of  Leao-tong.  This  country,  which  is 
rendered  extremely  cold  by  the  number  of  forefts  with 
which  it  is  covered,  is  fcarcely  inhabited  ;  it  contains 
only  two  or  three  ill-built  towns,  furrounded  by  plain 
mud  walls.  The  valuable  plant  ginfeng  grows  here  5 
and  the  emperor  fends  hither  thole  criminals  who  are 
condemned  to  banilhment  by  the  laws. 

KI'RIN-OU'LAH,  a  city  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  on  the 
river  Songarie,  which  is  called  alfo  Kirin.  It  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  country  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  the  refi¬ 
dence  of  a  Tartar  general,  who  is  viceroy :  500  miles 
north-eaft  of  Peking.  Lat.  43.  48.  N.  Ion.  126.  24..  E. 

KIR'IOTH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

KIRK,  f.  [cypce.  Sax.  from  xvgiaxn,  Gr.]  An  old 
■word  for  a  church,  yet  retained  in  Scotland: 

Home  they  hafte  the  polls  to  dight, 

And  all  the  kirk  pillars,  ere  day-light. 

With  hawthorn  buds,  and  fweet  eglantine.  Spenflcr , 
Nor  is  it  all  the  nation  hath  thefe  lpots, 

There  is  a  church  as  well  as  kirk  of  Scots.  Cleavdand. 

KIRK,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  church;  as,  kirk  go¬ 
vernment.  King  Charles. 

KIRK  ANDRE'AS,  a  village  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  be¬ 
tween  Kirk  Bride  and  Ramfey  ;  it  is  a  redtory  and  arch¬ 
deaconry.  The  old  church,  the  oldeft  parilh-c'nurch 
upon  the  ifland,  being  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  was 
pulled  down  about  eight  years  ago,  and  the  prefent  build¬ 
ing  eredted  on  its  fite.  Population,  1555. 

At  Balahurry,  near  this  place,  is  an  old  encampment, 
formed,  as  colonel  Townley  conjectures,  in  the  civil  wars, 
by  the  troops  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  reckoned  the 
mod  complete  of  any  of  that  aera,  and  to  be  in  a  well- 
chofen  fituation.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  wide  fofle,  and 
has  a  baltion  at  each  of  the  four  corners.  The  internal 
fquare  is  fufiiciently  funk  to  fecure  the  troops  from  the 
enemy’s  fire.  There  is  no  breach  in  the  works. 

KIRK  BRIDE,  a  village  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  five  miles 
from  Ramfey,  and  rather  more  than  two  from  the  Point 
of  Ayre.  Population,  678.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Bridget ;  it  is  a  redtory,  but  has  no  parfonage-houfe. 
In  the  church-yard  are  fome  Runic  charadters  upon  a 
ftone  crofs,  which  have  been  thus  tranflated  by  Mr.  Beau- 
ford  :  “  The  fon  of  Ulf,  of  the  Swedes,  eredted  this  crofs 
to  the  warrior  Afterarin,  the  fon  of  Cunnu.”  At  the 
Point,  the  land  lies  very  low  ;  and  the  Ihallownefs  of  the 
water  for  a  long  way  out  at  lea  has  been  the  caufe  of 
many  a  fliipwreck. 

KIRK  BUR'TON,  a  townlhip  of  England,  in  the  weft 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  1495  inhabitants:  feven  miles 
lauth-weft  of  Wakefield. 

KIRK  CHRIST  RU'SHEN,  a  town  in  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
fo  called,. according  to  Chaloner,  from  being  built  on  the 
fide  of  a  ruihy  bog.  It  contains  1590  inhabitants.  The 
church  contains  nothing  worthy  of  remark.  On  a  fun- 
dial,  by  the  fteps  at  the  eaftern  entrance  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  is  this  motto  : 

“  Horula  dum  quota  fit 
5‘  Quferitur,  hora  fugit.” 
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KIRK  CLIS'S  A,  or  Kirklee'san,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Romania.  This  place  was 
formerly  called  TeJ/araconta  Ecclefia,  or  Forty  Churches ; 
at  prefent  it  has  neither  walls  nor  churches,  and  but  few 
Chriftian  inhabitants.  Many  jews  dwell  here,  whole 
chief  employment  is  in  making  butter  and  cheefe,  for 
which  they  find  a  ready  market  among  their  friends  at 
Conftantinople :  thirty  miles  call  of  Adrianople,  and  ioo 
north-weft  of  Conftantinople. 

KIRK  CON'NEL,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Dumfries,  on  the  Firth.  In  1484,  a  battle  was  fought 
here  between  a  party  under  the  conduft  of  the  duke  of 
Albany  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  the  troops  of  James 
III.  in  which  the  latter  were  vidorious.  The  duke  fled 
to  England,  and  the  earl,  being  taken  prifoner,  was  con¬ 
fined  for  life  in  the  caftle  of  Liudor.es :  fix  miles  fouth  of 
Dumfries. 

KIRK  JUR'BY,  a  village  in  the  Ifie  of  Man,  between 
Kirk  Michael  and  Ramfey,  about  four  miles  north-eaft 
from  the  former,  and  containing  713  inhabitants.  The 
church-yard  is  on  high  ground,  and  affords  a  good  view 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  includes  a  barrow, 
devoted  once  more  to  its  former  ufe.  This  parifh  con¬ 
tains  feveral  other  barrows,  and  much  bog-land  interfered 
by  the  Curragh  drain. 

KIRK  MAROVV'N,  an  inland  village  and  parifh  in 
the  Ifle  of  Man.  The  parifh  is  interfered  by  the  road 
from  Douglas  to  St.  John’s.  Population,  841.  The  church 
is  fituated  on  its  fouthern  fide,  five  miles  from  Douglas 
and  fix  from  Peel.  The  road  is  very  pleafant;  and  one 
part  of  it  is  over  a  riling  ground,  called  Lhiaghty  Kinny, 
the  Grave  of  Kinny,  who  is  laid  to  have  attempted,  for 
a  trifling  wager,  to  run  naked,  on  a  very  fnowy  winter’s 
day,  from  Douglas  to  Bifhop’s-court  and  back,  and  who, 
on  returning,  fell  down  dead  on  this  fpot.  As  the  caufes 
•which  bring  ftrangers  to  fettle  in  this  ifland  are  pretty 
well  known,  the  friends  of  an  Irifhman  who  died  here 
have  placed  the  following  epitaph  over  his  grave  in  Ma- 
rown  church-yard  : 

No  debts,  no  laws,  obliged  him  to  fly 

From  the  dear  land  of  his  nativity. 

Nearly  oppofite  the  entrance  to  Kirk  Marown  are  the 
■walls  of  Old  Kirk,  formerly  called  St.  Trinion’s,  faid  to 
have  been  ereded  in  confequence  of  a  vow  made  by  a 
fhip-vvrecked  perfon.  The  prefent  ruinous  ftate  of  the 
building  is  afcribed  to  the  malice  of  fome  unlucky  demons, 
who,  for  want  of  better  employment,  amufed  themfelves 
with  throwing  off  the  roof.  A  great  quantity  of  Adian- 
tum,  or  maiden-hair,  grows  about  the  walls. 

KIRK  MI'CHAEL,  a  pleafant  village  in  the  Me  of 
Man,  with  a  church  dedicated  to  the  archangel.  Oppo¬ 
fite  the  entrance  of  the  church-yard  (lands  upright,  form¬ 
ing  the  centre  of  a  liorfe-blcck,  a  piece  of  clay-flate,  (e- 
ven  feet  high,  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  between  four 
and  five  inches  thick.  On  the  fide  furtheft  from  the 
church  is  engraved  a  crofs,  its  length  being  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  ftone.  On  each  fide  of  it  are  various  de¬ 
vices  of  horfes  and  riders,  and  of  (tags  being  feized  by 
dogs.  The  other  fide,  more  defaced,  is  fomewhat  differ¬ 
ent,  but  partakes  of  the  fame  character.  On  the  upper 
part  of  one  edge  of  the  ftone,  and  on  the  right  hand,  is 
the  figure  of  a  warrior  with  his  fpear  and  fliield,  and  be¬ 
tween  his  legs  a  crofs.  On  the  fame  edge  are  Runic  cha¬ 
racters.  To  (how  the  reader  hoW  little  certain  knowledge 
he  can  obtain  on  fuch  fubjeds,  we  (hall  infert  the  differ¬ 
ent  tranfiation  of  them  by  two  antiquarians.  “  Watter, 
fon  of  Thurulf,  a  knight  right  valiant,  lord  of  Frithu, 
the  father,  Jefus  Chrift.”  jShn  Prejhuich,  bart.  “  For  the 
fins  of  Ivaliir,  the  fon  of  Dural,  this  crofs  was  ereded  by 
his  mother  Aftride.”  Air.  Bcauford.  The  population  of 
this  parifh,  in  the  year  1792,  was  1003.  Woods' s  IJle  of 
Man. 

KIRK'-NOTE,  or  Kirk-mote,  f.  A  meeting  of  pa- 
s'ifliioners  on  l’ome  affair  relative  to  the  church. 
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KIRK-OFIFICER,  J.  The  beadle  of  a  church  irj 
Scotland. 

KIRK  OS'WALD,  a  market-town  in  Cumberland,  fo 
called  from  St.  Qfwald,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated, 
is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Eden,  being  eight 
miles  from  Penrith,  fixteen  from  Carlifle,  twelve  from 
Allton,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  from  London. 
Here  is  a  fmall  market  on  Thurfdays,  for  which  a  grant 
was  obtained  fo  early  as  the  fecond  year  of  king  John,  at 
which  time  the  caftle  was  much  improved  by  fir  Hugh 
Morvil,  fo  that  it  mull  of  courfe  be  a, very  ancient  ftruc- 
ture;  it  now,  together  with  the  demefne-lands,  belongs 
to  fir  P.  C.  Mufgrave,  bart.  of  Eden-liall.  The  fairs  a?e 
the  Thurfday  before  Whit-Sunday,  and  Auguft  5.  The 
church  is  a  very  irregular  old  building;  and  the  belfry  is 
placed  diftant  from  the  church,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft,  that  the  found  of  the  bells  might  be  more 
eafily  heard  by  the  circumjacent  villages.  Here  is  a  fpring 
which  iftues  from  the  weft  end  of  the  church,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  motive  for  its  being  founded  in  this  place  ; 
as  miraculous  virtues  were  afcribed  to  the  waters.  Here 
is  a  diflenting  meeting-lioufe  ;  and  a  charity-fchool  at 
Highbank  in  this  parifh.  Anciently  here  was  a  college, 
which  is  now  a  noble  manfion-houfe,  the  property  of  fir 
Henry  Featherftonaugh,  bart. 

Near  Kirk-Ofwald,  in  a  fequeftered  vale,  (Lands  Nun¬ 
nery,  a  feat  belonging  to  the  family  of  Aglionby  ;  here 
was  a  fmall  houfe  of  Benedidine  nuns,  founded  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Rufus. 

KIRK  OS'WALD,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Ayr:  eight  miles  fouth  of  Ayr. 

KIRK  SES'SIONSjjfi  A  petty  ecclefiaftical  fellions  in 
Scotland. 

KIR'KA,  a  river  in  Dalmatia,  which  runs  between  Se- 
benico  and  Scardona.  L.  F.  Caflas,  in  his  Tour  through 
Iftria  and  Dalmatia,  has  defcribed  and  figured  one  of  the 
cafcades  on  this  river,  the  magnificence  of  which  is  only 
furpaffed  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  North  America,  and 
perhaps  even  tliefe  do  not  exceed  it  in  beauty.  Our  tra¬ 
veller  could  not  trace  this  river,  on  which  there  are  five 
cafcades,  to  its  fource;  but  that  which  he  beheld  and  de- 
figned  is  the  mod:  noble  and  ftriking.  We  (hall  tran- 
fcribe  the  author’s  florid  defcription,  which  may  aflift  our 
readers  to  (ketch  the  fcene  in  imagination.  “As  the  nar¬ 
row  valley,  through  which  the  Kirka  flows,  links  diago¬ 
nally  to  the  right,  the  mountains,  which  hem  in  the  two 
(bores,  appear  to  unite  behind  the  cafcade,  farming  one 
half-circle,  to  ferve  as  a  bafe  to  the  vaft  theatre  of  this 
hydraulic  fcene.  The  tufted  flirubs,  the  willows,  and  the 
poplars,  embellilhing  the  fore-ground,  and  (hooting  up 
on  the  banks  or  terraces  which  run  parallel  with  the  edges 
of  the  rocks  over  which  the  waters  of  the  cafcade  are  pre¬ 
cipitated,  prevent  the  eye  from  perceiving  the  courfe  of 
the  river  before  it  reaches  the  fall;  though  this  is  pointed 
out  by  the  gradation  of  colours  and  tints  of  variegated, 
light,  or  rather  by  a  fpecies  of  refulgent  vapour  which 
the  tranfparency  of  the  water,  refleding  t£.e  celeftial  blue, 
throws  horizontally  on  the  bottom  of  the  mountains. 
Beyond  the  dazzling  verdure  of  thefe  trees  and  flirubs, 
grouped  with  elegance  and  fcattered  in  profufion  on 
the  immenfe  and  rugged  (loping  banks  which  crofs  the 
valley  throughout  its  .vaft  extent,  we  fee  enormous  hills 
piled  on  each  other;  whofe  unequal  furface,  barrennefs,. 
and  naked  bluenefs,  exhibit  a  fublime  contrail  to  the  vi¬ 
gorous  and  brilliant  verdure  in  the  front  of  the  pidure. 
Towards  the  left  of  this  glacis,  and  on  the  moll  elevated 
of  its  rocks,  genuine  devotion  has  raifed  the  folitary  roof 
of  a  fmall  and  humble  oratory.  The  afped  of  this  little 
chapel  is  calculated  to  infpire  the  heart  of  a  philofopher 
with  fentiments  of  true  piety;  fince  this  is  a  place  fo  well 
calculated  for  man  to  adore  the  God  of  the  univerfe.  The 
great  phenomena  of  nature  are  the  firft  apollles  which 
were  appointed  to  proclaim  the  Divinity.  It  was  not  the 
hand  of  man  which  aflifted  this  river  to  funnount  the 
rocks  that  feem  to  confpije  to  oppofe  its  current.  Art, 
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Jn  order  to  decorate  the  garden-fcene,  may  unite  together 
the  little  ftreams  over  which  the  timid  Naiads  are  fuppofed 
to  prefide;  it  may  confine  them  in  batons  of  marble,  and 
pour  them  over  ihells  of  alabafter ;  but  it  is  God  alone 
who  can  command  this  river  to  force  itfelf  through  the 
rnafly  thicknefs  of  thefe  trees  and  bufhes,  of  which  the 
umbrageous  front  conceals  the  long  chain  of  rocks  fo 
fruitlelsly  difputing  its  panage.  Thisimmenfe  body  of  wa¬ 
ters  feemsto  comedown  from  the  fummitof  thefe  groves, 
to  roll  their  light  foam  on  the  vaulted  roof  of  this  foreft, 
and  to  fpread  out. their  billows,  fparkling  with  light,  on 
the  deep  curtain  of  the  myfterious  woods.  On  a  fudden, 
they  lofe  themfelves,  and  fink  into  the  dark  profound  of 
this  wild  dodona.  If  we  direft  the  eye  to  the  left  of  this 
fublime  fcene,  there  we  fee  the  whole  river  (as  it  fliould 
feem)  difdaining  to  call  back  that  multitude  of  ftreams 
which  had  defected  from  it,  and  which,  meandering 
through  the  immenfe  valley,  appear  obliquely  to  furrow 
the  verdant  carpet  which  oppofes  its  courl'e  ;  and,  collect¬ 
ing  its  full  ftrength,  it  delcends  in  all  its  majefty  down 
the  enormous  fteps  of  its  favage  capitol,  leaping  from  the 
firft  to  a  fecond,  from  a  fecond  to  a  third.  The  moving 
furface  of  the  ftreatn  obtains  alfo,  from  the  velocity  of 
its  fall,  a  poliih  that  rivals  the  pureft  cryftal ;  rounding 
itfelf  on  the  angles  into  long  fteps,  formed  by  the  hand 
of  nature,  and  refembling  at  a  diltance  enormous  filvered 
cylinders.  At  the  bottom  of  the  firft  three  fteps,  the  re¬ 
united  tops  of  fotne  trees,  the  items  of  which  are  hidden 
by  the  mafl'es  of  objects  more  nearly  drawn  together  in 
the  fore-ground,  cut  the  cafcade  by  a  line  of  verdure  ex¬ 
tending  its  whole  breadth.  As  the  river  approaches,  the 
fheet  of  water  fpreads  itfelf  ftill  more ;  a  terrace  of  a 
horfe-ftioe  form  makes  its  coloflal  projection  over  the 
abyfs  below  ;  here  the  waters  lofe  all  reftraint,  and  no 
more  oppolition  is  made  to  their  impetuous  courfe.  The 
immenfe  volume  of  their  unfettered  waves  embraces  the 
noble  extent  of  the  long  and  maftive  terrace  ;  the  earth 
trembles  at  a  diftance  under  the  prefture  of  their  fall; 
fonvulfed  with  the  fliock  of  waters,  the  air  vibrates  and 
groans  !  Magnificent  fall !  horrible  found  !  Our  fenfes 
are  inadequate  to  its  lublimity  ;  the  ear  fuffices  not  to 
hear  it,  the  eye  wants  power  to  behold,  the  heart  to  feel, 
and  the  foul  to  admire.”  Voyage  Pittorejque,  &c.  Paris, 
3802. 

KIRK/BY  I'RELETH,  a  townftiip  of  England,  in 
Lancalhire,  on  the  coaft,  with  104.1  inhabitants :  five 
miles  weft  of  Ulverftone. 

KIRKBY  LONS'DALE,  a  fmall  market-town  in 
Weftmoreland,  twelve  miles  from  Kendal,  fixteen  from 
JLancafter,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  north-weft  from 
London.  It  is  called  Kirkby  from  a  bifhop  of  Carlifte  of 
that  name,  who  routed  tire  Scots,  and  was,  it  is  faid,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  it.  The  town  lies  in  a  valley.  There  is  a  market 
every  Thurfday,  and  three  fairs  annually,  viz.  May  the 
9th  and  30th  for  cattle,  and  December  the  21ft  for  cloths. 
There  is  a  market-crofs  w  hich  ftands  in  three  divifions ; 
a  curious  bridge  with  three  arches,  founded  on  a  rock  : 
alfo  an  excellent  river  for  falmon,  trout,  and  other  fre At¬ 
water  fifh ;  and  provilions  of  all  forts  are  very  cheap.  The 
church  is  a  noble  ftructure,  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
length  and  a  hundred  and  two  broad,  and  ftands  at  the 
bottom  of  Fair  Bank  ;  it  has  a  fquare  tower  fixty-one  feet 
high,  built  in  1705  ;  fix  bells,  and  chimes  that  play  at 
three,  fix,  nine,  and  twelve, o’clock.  In  the  library  of  the 
church  is  the  following  infcription;  “This  library,  pul¬ 
pit,  and  new  loft,  together  with  the  fchool-houfe,  were 
founded  by  Mr.  Henry  Wilfon,  of  Underly  ;  who  gave  to 
the  colleges  one  thoufand  pounds,  befides  thirty-five 
pounds  yearly  to  feven  poor  fcholars  going  to  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Oxford  ;  and  to  this  church  and  fchool  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  pounds ;  to  the  poor  of  Kirkby-Lonfdale 
lordftiip  five  hundred  pounds;  befides  many  other  gifts  to 
pious  ufes  in  other  places;  by  all  which,  he,  being  dead, 
yet  fpeaks.”  John  Briggs  was  vicar  of  Kirkby-Lonfdale 
Jixty-one  years.  From  the  church-yard  and  the  banks  of 
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the  river,  there  is  a  very  fine  profpefl:  of  the  mountains 
at  a  vaft  diftance,  as  w'ell  as  of  the  courfe  of  the  river. 
There  are  no  manufactures  carried  on  here. 

In  the  road  to  Lan  caller,  about  two  miles  from  Kirk¬ 
by-Lonfdale,  ftands  Borrow-bridge,  in  which  is  Borrow- 
hall,  fituate  in  a  very  narrow  deep  valley,  hemmed  in  on 
every  fide  by  mountains  covered  with  verdure;  a  fine 
ftream  ferpentines  through  the  vale,  and  here  and  there 
little  cottages  are  difperfed,  with  fcanty  inclofuresof  mea¬ 
dow-ground  ;  over  which  hangs  a  narrow  wood,  from  the 
riling  of  the  hills  ;  fliut  in  on  every  fide,  this  is  a  place 
calculated  for  the  moft  folemn  retirement;  in  winter,  the 
rays  of  the  fun  for  feveral  weeks  do  not  touch  the  vale, 
but  only  gild  the  mountains,  along  whofe  fides  the  oppo- 
fite  land  fends  an  extenfive  ihadow,' whofe  gradations  are 
daily  marked  by  the  peafant’s  watchful  eye,  longinsf  for 
returning  vegetation. — Irby,  near  Lonfdale,  has  fairs  Feb. 
24  and  Sept.  20. — Britijh  Directory,  vol.  iii. 

KIRKBY  MOOR'SIDE,  a  market-town  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
from  London  ;  fo  called  becaufe  it  lies  on  the  fide  of 
Black  Moor.  The  market  is  on  Wednefday.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  is  not  very  ancient. 

The  manor  of  Kirkby  Moorfide,  as  appears  from  Doornf- 
day-book,  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  barony  of  the  an¬ 
cient  family  of  Stutevilles,  who  continued  to  flourilh  as 
barons  in  the  north  of  England  till  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  one  of  them,  William  de  Stuteville,  founded  an  abbey 
of  Ciftercian  nuns  at  Keldholm,  a  fmall  village  near  a  mile 
from  Kirkby  Moorfide,  which  was  endowed  by  him  and 
feveral  others  of  that  family,  and  confirmed  by  king  John. 
The  fite  of  the  building  is  ftill  vifible,  but»no  part  of  the 
ruins  are  Handing.  On  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  north- 
eaft  fide  of  Kirkby,  is  the  fite  of  an  ancient  building  for¬ 
merly  the  feat  of  the  above-mentioned  family;  and  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  town  is  ftill  remaining  a  part  of  the  ruins 
of  another  building  called  the  Manor,  faid  to  have  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  family  of  Neville,  lord  Latimer.  In  Doomfday- 
book  this  town  is  called  Ckirchebi ;  the  orthography  was  af¬ 
terwards  changed  to  Kirkby  Morftieved,  and  now  to  Kirk¬ 
by  Moorfide,  or  Kirby  Moorfide. 

George  Viliiers  the  diflolute  duke  of  Buckingham,  a 
part  of  whofe  eftates  lay  here  and  at  Helmfley,  where  he 
had  a  feat,  died  in  a  miferable  condition  in  a  private 
houfe  (though  forne  fay  it  was  then  an  inn)  in  this  town. 
Pope  calls  it  an  inn,  where  he  fays  : 

In  the  worft  inn’s  worft  room,  with  mat  half-hung. 

The  floors  of  plafter,  and  the  walls  of  dung, 

On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repair’d  with  ftraw. 

With  tape-ty’d  curtains  never  meant  to  draw, 

The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed. 

Where  tawdry  yellow  ftrove  with  dirty  red. 

Great  Viliiers  lies.  Alas  !  how  chang’d  from  him. 

That  life  of  pleafure,  and  that  foul  of  whim  ! 

Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliefden’s  proud  alcove. 

The  bow’r  of  wanton  Shrewfbury  and  Love. 

Or  juft  as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  ltatefmen  and  their  merry  king. 

No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  ftore  ! 

No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 

There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 

And  fame,  this  lord  of  ufelefs  thoufands  ends  ! 

About  a  mile  weft  of  this  town,  in  a  fmall  valley,  ftands 
Kirkdale  church,  a  place  of  fome  note  to  the  curious  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  antiquity  and  very  ancient  Saxon  infcription. 
Thefituation  of  the  church  is  thus  deferibed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Brooke,  of  the  Heralds’  College,  F.  S.  A.  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Gough,  read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  January  16, 
1777  : — “The  fituation  of  Kirkdale  church  is  extremely 
beautiful  and  romantic,  though  the  building  itfelf  makes 
but  a  mean  appearance,  having  little  worth  ohfervation, 
except  the  infcription ,  either  externally  or  within.  It  is  fi- 
tuated  in  a  fruitful  vale,  furrounded  with  hanging  woods, 
and  watered  with  a  brook ;  the  whole  fecluded  from  the 
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world,  being  far  removed  from  any  inhabitants,  and  well 
adapted  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  wifdom  and  piety  of  our 
Saxon  anceftors,  in  choofing  for  fuch  a  purpofe  a  fituation 
fo  well  calculated  to  infpire  with  devotion.”  This  in- 
fcription,  which  is  on  a  large  Hone  over  the  door  of  the 
church,  and  within  the  porch,  is  in  Saxon  characters,  and 
is  a  lingular  and  valuable  curiofity.  Mr.  Brooke  fays  that 
<e  Memorials  of  the  erection  and  confecration  of  ou  r  churches 
by  infcription  are  not  numerous  in  general,  but  antece¬ 
dently  to  the  Norman  conquelt  they  are  indeed  exceeding 
rare.  Mr.  Pegge  fays  that  there  are  not  more  than  three 
or  four  that  actually  precede  the  Norman  sera.”  And  the 
former  of  thefe  learned  antiquarians  thinks  that  the  church 
was  rebuilt,  and  the  infcription  engraved,  between  the 
years  1056  and  io6j.  The  church,  as  appears  from  the 
infcription,  was  dedicated  to  Chrift  and  St.  Gregory  the 
Pope,  and  was  probably  the  place  of  worlhip  belonging 
to  the  manor  of  Kirkby  ;  and,  as  a  church  is  mentioned 
as  being  at  Kirkdale  only  in  Doomfday-book,  the  prefent 
ftrufture  at  Kirkby  has  been  built  in  after-ages,  when  it 
grew  more  populous.. 

About  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Kirkby  Moorfide,  and 
at  the  edge  of  the  Moors,  is  a  village  called  Leftingham, 
where  was  formerly  a  benediCline  motiaftery,  founded  by 
Cedde,  or  Chad,  bilhop  of  the  Eaft  Saxons,  or  London, 
about  the  year  648.  The  church  is  very  ancient  and  large, 
confidering  the  obfcure  place  in  which  it  Hands  ;  and  has 
probably  belonged  to,  or  been  a  part  of,  the  monaftery. 
It  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  traveller. 

KIRKBY  STE'PHEN,  a  pretty  large  populous  mar¬ 
ket-town  in  Weftmoreland,  two  miles  fouth  from  Brough, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty-feven  from  London.  It  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  welt  bank  of  the  river  Eden.  The  whole 
town  confiftsof  one  fingle  ftreet,  indifferently  built,  which 
lies  nearly  north  and  fouth,  opening  on  Helbec  mountains 
at  one  extremity,  and  Wildbore  at  the  other.  There  was 
once  a  fine  market-place,  feventy-yards  wide,  and  near 
one  hundred  long;  but  lioufes  have  been  differed  to  be 
built  on  it,  and  others  afterwards  to  be  built  before  them. 
The  market  is  on  Monday;  and,  as  the  ftocking-manu- 
fafture  fupplies  the  principal  trade,  this  traffic  is  the  firff 
at  the  market.  Here  are  alfo  three  fairs ;  one  on  the 
Monday  before  Midfummer,  when  numbers  of  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  are  hired  for  a  month  during  the 
hay-harveft ;  the  fecond,  on  the  2d  of  October,  which  is 
the  day  after  Brough-hill  fair  ;  and  the  third,  which  is 
chiefly  intended  for  the  fale  of  cattle  and  flieep,  on  the 
17th  of  October.  The  church  is  a  vicarage,  valued  in  the 
king’s  books  at  48I.  19s.  2d.  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
w’hich  is  probably  at  this  time  between  two  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  Herling.  In  the  time  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  it  was  in  the  patronage  of  Ivo  de  Talebois,  baron 
of  Kendal,  who  granted  the  advowfon  to  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  at  York.  After  the  dilfolution  of 
the  monafteries,  the  patronage  came  into  the  pofleffion  of 
the  Whartons,  of  Wharton,  in  whole  family  it  continued 
till  the  late  duke  of  Wharton  bellowed  it  on  his  fteward, 
Matthew  Smales,  efq.  of  Gilling,  in  Yorklhire.  From  him 
it  defcended  to  Henry  Chaytor,  efq.  of  Croft,  who  grant¬ 
ed  the  fame  to  his  fecond  fon,  Henry  Chaytor,  LL.  D.  who 
enjoyed  the  living  many  years,  and  in  whofe  family  the 
advowfon  ftill  remains.  The  prefent  vicar  is  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Cookfon,  who  alfo  holds  a  perpetual  curacy  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond  in  Yorklhire.  The 
church  is  a  large  building,  and  has  two  rows  of  Hone  pil¬ 
lars,  fix  in  a  row,  plain  and  round.  The  vicarage  was 
rebuilt  by  the  late  Dr.  Chaytor,  and  is  beautifully  iituated 
upon  an  eminence,  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  Eden. 
Near  to  the  vicarage,  and  almoft  adjoining  to  the  eaft  end 
of  the  church,  is  the  fchool,  which  was  formerly  occupied 
by  the  reftor.  The  ftipend  belonging  to  this  fchool 
amounts  to  about  forty  pounds  per  annum.  To  this 
fchool  formerly  belonged  fome  exhibitions  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  which,  it  is  probable,  have  been  loft. 


The  parifli  and  town  of  Kirkby  Stephen  are  faid  to  de¬ 
rive  their  name  from  the  church  being  dedicated  to  St. 
Stephen.  The  parilh  is  of  very  confiderable  extent,  being 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  feven  or 
eight  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  and  its  form,  though  in  fome  re- 
fpefts  irregular,  moft  nearly  refembles  that  of  a  .parallelo¬ 
gram.  It  is  fituated  in  the  barony  of  Weftmoreland,  and 
in  the  deanery  of  Carlifle  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
the  parilhes  of  Brough  and  Bowes;  on  the  fouth,  by  the 
pariffies  of  Grinton,  Aifgarth,  and  Sedberg,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  York  ;  on  the  weft,  by  the  pariflies  of  Sedberg,  Ra- 
venftonedale,  and  Crolbygarret ;  and  on  the  north  by  the 
pariflies  of  Crolbygarret,  Mufgrave,  and  Brough.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  in  many  parts  broken  and  uneven. 
On  the  fouth  Hands  Wildbore-fell,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  fo  denominated  from  its  being  formerly  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  wild  boars,  and  which  is  probably  the  liigheft 
mountain  in  the  county,  not  even  excepting  Crofs-fell.  It 
is  furrounded  by  a  few  others  of  lei's  fize,  all  of  which  are 
covered  with  heath,  and  011  the  tops  of  which  nothing  is 
heard  fave  the  whiltlings  of  the  lonefome  plover.  Theaf- 
cent  to  the  top  of  Wildbore-fell  is  on  one  fide  extremely 
fteep,  and  on  the  other  dopes  gradually,  and  forms  an  ob- 
tufe  angle  with  the  plain.  On  its  fiummit  is  a  fpacious 
plain,  where  horfe-races  were  formerly  held,  and  where 
there  is  alfo  a  finall  tarn,  which,  however,  contains  no  filh. 
This  plain  affords  a  l'ublime  and  pifturefque  profpedh 
Looking  weftward,  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  lea,  near 
Miinthorp,  which  may  be  clearly  dilcerned  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  which  has  a  fine  effedt,  efpecially  at  the  felting 
of  the  fun.  On  the  north  is  leen  Crofs-fell  and  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Cumberland,  ftretching  out  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Turning  to  the  eaft  and  fouth,  the  view  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  “  Stanemore’s  wintry  wafte,”  and  the  bleak  hills  of 
Yorklhire.  Defcending  from  the  fummit  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  in  a  northern  direction,  we  arrive  near  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  at  a  place  vulgarly  called  Green  Law,  which 
ought  probably  to  be  denominated  Green-Lawn.  Here 
the  natural  variety  and  colouring  which  the  feveral  ob¬ 
jects  produce  is  not  lefs  wonderful  than  pleafing.  Look¬ 
ing  ealtward  we  have  a  view  of  the  towns  of  Kirkby  Ste¬ 
phen  and  Brough,  and  of  the  furrounding  country;  but 
what  chiefly  captivates  the  attention,  is  a  fine  and  open 
plain,  extending  f  rom  Stanemore  through  a  great  part  of 
what  is  called  the  Barony  of  Weftmoreland.  The  ruling 
tints  of  this.landfcape  are  green  and  gold,  that  arife  from 
an  intermixture  of  woods,  of  pafture-grounds,  and  fields 
of  corn,  which  are  finely  contrafted  by  the  grey  rocks  and 
hanging  cliffs  that  appear  behind  Helbec-hall,  lately  the 
feat  of  J.  Carlton,  efq.  The  mountains  which  ftand  oppo- 
lite  to  Wildbore-fell  on  the  eaft,  are  chiefly  mafies  of 
rocks,  covered  with  a  thin  ftratum  of  earth. 

In  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  the  parifli,  and  at  a  place 
called  the  Hill  of  Hugh  Morvill,  who  was  one  of  the  lords 
of  Weftmoreland,  riles  the  river  Eden,  the  kuna  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  which,  unlike  the  God  of  Labours,  does  not  at  its 
outlet  give  evidence  of  its  future  ftrength.  This  river, 
flowing  through  the  vale  of  Mallerftang,  meanders  along 
the  fide  of  Wharton-park  and  Wharton-hall,  with  many' 
beautiful  windings,  and  pafles  clofe  by  the  town  of  Kirk¬ 
by  Stephen.  After  receiving  in  its  courfe*  the  united 
ftreams  of  the  Emont  and  the  Lowther,  and  of  many  tri¬ 
butary  rivulets,  it  enters  Cumberland,  and,  running  ma- 
jeftically.  along  the  whole  length  of  that  county,  empties 
its  waters  into  the  Solway  Frith,  below  Carlifle.  The  ri¬ 
ver  Belay,  which  has  been  rendered  famous  in  long  by  the 
verfes  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Langhorne,  bounds  this  parifli 
on  the  north  for  a  confiderable  diftance  till  it  difeharges  its 
waters  into  the  Eden,  in  which  the  name  is  loft.  Both  ri¬ 
vers  abound  with  trout  of  an  excellent  quality,  though  in 
point  of  quantity  the  Eden  is,  perhaps,  more  diftinguilh- 
ed.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  finall  hill,  where  fprings  the 
Eden,  which,  as  has  been  intimated,  takes  a  northern  di¬ 
rection,  two  other  rivers,  the  Swale  and  the  Ure,  have  their 
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rife;  and  after  purfuing  a  fouth-eaft  courfe,  in  which  they 
pais  through  a  great  extent  of  country,  empty  themfelves 
into  the  Humber. 

The  parilh  of  Kirkby  Stephen  is  divided  into  ten  town- 
fhips,  each  of  which  maintains  its  poor  fe'parately,  and 
the  population  of  which,  in  1801,  was  as  follows:  Kirk¬ 
by  Stephen,  1141  ;  Hartley,  139;  Winton,  26a;  Whar¬ 
ton,  80  j  Nateby,  108;  Mallerftang,  314;  Soulby,  237; 
Kaber,  135;  Waitby,  605  Smardale,  39.  Total  in  the 
parilh,  2515. 

Hartley  was  noted  for  its  caftle,  once  a  noble  build¬ 
ing,  which  ftood  on  an  eminence,  overlooking  the  village; 
now  little  remains'  but  the  ruins  of  part  of  the  walls. 
There  have  been  lead-mines  near  it,  as  well  as  coals,  but 
not  worth  working. 

Winton  is  a  draggling  village,  in  which  is  a  fchool  en¬ 
dowed  with  lands,  and  with  an  annuity  paid  by  Thomas 
Munkhoufe,  efq.  whofe  anceftors  bequeathed  toirthe  fum 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  in  whom  the  nomination  of 
a  mailer  is  veiled.  The  inhabitants  pay,  for  having  their 
children  taught  Englilh  and  Latin.,  two  (hillings;  for  writ¬ 
ing,  three  (hillings  ;  and  for  arithmetic,  four  (hillings,  per 
quarter.  Such,  however,  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
matters,  and  fo  great  has  become  the  neceffity  of  increaf- 
ing  their  dipends,  that  this  fchool  has  been  for  fome  time 
without  a  teacher,  owing  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  falary. 

Wharton  lies  to  the  Couth  of  Kirkby  Stephen,  near  the 
river  Eden.  The  lands  at  Wharton-hall,  which  belong 
to  vifcount  Lowther,  cannot  be  excelled  for  grazing  in 
any  part  of  Weltmoreland. 

At  Nateby  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  for  Kirkby  Stephen,  and 
a  meeting-houfe  for  dilfenters. 

At  Mallerftang,  to  the  Couth,  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to 
Kirkby  Stephen.  Here  is  a  caftle,  faid  to  have  been  built 
in  t he  time  of  Vortigern  king  of  Britain,  and  called  Pen- 
dragon-caftle.  It  was  anciently  the  feat  of  the  lords  Clif¬ 
ford;  which  in  its  prime  was  a  (trong  building,  the  walls 
being  four  yards  thick,  with  battlements  upon  them  ; 
time  and  negleCt  of  the  owners  have  brought  it  to  be  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  remains  of  a  fquare 
tower  only  are  left,  and  that  moft  probably  of  modern 
date  ;  for  this  place  was  repaired,  after  it  had  laid  in  ruins 
near  three  centuries,  by  the  countefs  of  Pembroke,  about 
the  time  (lie  (in  1660)  reftored  Brough.  The  fituation  of 
this  place,  being  in  a  deep  dell,  on  every  hand  overlooked 
by  mountains,  from  whence  it  might  be  annoyed,  (hows  it 
never  could  be  built  as  a  place  of  ftrength,  but  rather  as 
a  retreat  and  place  of  concealment  in  times  of  danger. 
Oppofite  to  this  place,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  dell,  is  a 
fmall  intrenchment,  fortified  by  a  ditch  and  vallum,  but 
of  what  date  or  people  no  account  can  be  obtained.  The 
prince  Enter  Pendragon  is  of  a  doubtful  exiftence,  but  is 
faid  to  have  died  by  treachery,  and  poifon  put  into  a  well, 
in  the  year  5x5.  Over  the  porch  of  the  chapel  of  Maller¬ 
ftang  is  the  following  infcription  :  “This  chapel  of  Mal¬ 
lerftang,  after  it  had  laid  ruinous  and  decayed  fome  fifty 
or  fixty  years,  was  newly  repaired  by  the  Lady  Anne  Clif¬ 
ford,  Countifl’e  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  Doriett,  and  Mont¬ 
gomery,  in  the  year  1663;  who  alfo  endowed  the  fame 
with  lands  which  (lie  purchafed  in  Cawtley,  near  Sedberg, 
to  the  yearly  value  of  eleven  pounds  for  ever.”  This 
ellate  was  given  for  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  a  perfon 
qualified  to  read  the  prayers  and  homilies  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  to  teach  the  children  of  Mallerftang  to 
read  and  write  Engliffi.  The  chapel  and  fchool  are  both 
under  one  roof.  Queen  Anne’s  bounty  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  procured  to  this  chapel,  which  is  at  this  time  worth 
about  eighty  pounds  per  annum. 

The  chapel  of  Soulby  was  built  in  1663,  by  fir  Philip 
Mufgrave,  bart.  lord  of  the  manors  of  Soulby  and  Hart¬ 
ley  ;  and  was  confecrated  by  biffiop  Stern  in  the  fame 
year.  The  right  of  prefentation  to  this  chapel  belongs  to 
the  Mufgrave  family,  who,  by  agreement,  are  to  repair  it 
when  neceffary.  It  is  now  of  the  annual  value  of  fixty 
pounds,  arifing  from  lands,  of  which  a  part  was  given  by 
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the  patron  and  founder,  and  the  red  were  purchafed  by 
queen  Anne’s  bounty. 

Kaber  is  a  fmall  fchool,  endowed  by  one  Thomas  Wal¬ 
ler,  with  the  fum  of  eight  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  fa¬ 
lary  of  which,  at  this  time,  is  about  eleven  or  twelve 
pounds  per  annum.  At  Waitby  is  a  fchool  built  in  1630, 
by  James  Highmore,  clothworker,  in  London,  a  native  of 
this  place,  and  who  founded  this  feminary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Waitby  and  Smardale.  For  that 
purpofe,  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  widows  of  thofe  places, 
he  gave  the  fum  of  four  hundred  pounds,  with  which 
land  was  purchafed  in  Cawtley.  The  ltipend  of  the  fchool 
amounts  at  prefent  to  about  twenty-fevcn  pounds  per  an¬ 
num.  Monthly  Mag. 

KIRKBY  THO'RE,  a  town  of  Wedmoreland,  on  the 
river  Eden,  north-weft  of  Appleby,  267  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don.  A  horn  of  a  rnoofe-deer  was  found  here  a  few  years 
fince,  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  fur, face  of  the 
earth;  and  feveral  other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  or 
taken  out  of  a  well  difcovered  at  the  end  of  the  town  near 
the  bridge.  Below  it  are  the  vail  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town,  where  Roman  coins  and  urns  are  frequently  dug 
up.  The  people  cal)  it  Whely-caftle ;  it  is  300  yards  in 
length,  and  150  in  breadth,  with  three  entrances  on  each 
fide,  with  bulwarks  before  them.  At  a  little  diftance  from 
thence  Roman  urns  are  found,  containing  bones  and  allies. 
The  old  military  way  runs  through  it,  called  the  Maiden¬ 
way,  becaufe  it  began -  at  Maiden-caftie  in  Stainmore,  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorklhire. 

KIRKCAI7DY,  a  feaport  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
with  a  dock-yard  for  building  fmall  veffels.  It  was  erect¬ 
ed  into  a  royal  burgh  in  the  15th  century,  which  charter 
was  ratified  by  Charles  I.  in  1644  ;  and  is  governed  by  a 
provoll,  bailies,  and  council,  at  which  time  it  is  faid  that 
100  fail  of  (hips  belonged  to  the  port.  In  1760,  there 
were  no  more  than  one  coafter  of  50  tons,  and  two  ferry¬ 
boats,  each  of  30.  In  1772,  there  were  11  veffels,  carrying 
515  tons  and  49  men  ;  and,  at  the  clofe  of  the  American 
war,  12  veffels,  carrying  750  tons  and  59  men.  At  this 
time  there  are  26  fquare-rigged  veffels,  one  (loop,  and  two 
ferry-boats,  carrying  3700  tons  and  225  men.  Some  of 
thefe  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies,  America,  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  others  to  the  Baltic  and  Holland.  The  chief 
article  of  export  is  coals ;  the  importation  conlifts  of  corn, 
flax,  (lax-feed,  linen-yarn,  wood,  iron,aihes,  tallow,  bark, 
hides,  &c.  The  duties  payable  on  exports  and  imports 
in  all  the  towns  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Frith  from  Aber¬ 
deen  to  Largo  are  under  the  management  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  at  Kirkcaldy.  Here  are  fome  confiderable  manu¬ 
factures  of  linen,  fuch  as  ftriped  Holland,  checks,  and 
ticks,  in  which  about  250  looms  are  employed  in  this 
town  and  parifh.  Here  is  likewife  a  large  tannery,  and 
lotne  cotton-fpinning  ;  and  (bine  looms  for  the  makingof 
ltockings.  Kirkcaldy  is  united  with  Dyfart,  Kinghorn, 
and  Burntifland,  in  electing  a  member  to  ferve  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  In  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  3248,  of 
whom  700  were  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures  : 
twentv-feven  miles  fouth  of  Perth,  and  thirteen  north  of 
Edinburgh.  Lat.  56.  7.  N.  Ion.  3.9.  W. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  a  feaport  town  of  Scotland,  and 
capital  of  a  county  to  which  it  gives  name,  fituated  on  the 
river  Dee,  near  its  mouth  :  the  harbour  is  lafe,  with  good 
anchorage,  and  fheltered  from  all  winds ;  but,  beinga  tide- 
harbour,  is  only  fit  for.  veffels  which  can  take  the  ground. 
At  the  mouth  is  a  fmall  ifland  called  Little  Rofs :  about 
200  or  300  yards  north-eaft  of  this  iiland  lies  the  proper 
road  for  veffels  to  anchor,  where  they  ride  in  perfeCt 
fafety  ;  the  wind  fets  in  violently  from  fouth-wed  by 
fouth  to  foutb-ead.  In  this  road  the  depth  at  low  water 
is  fixteen  feet,  and  forty  at  high  water.  It  is  the  head 
borough  of  the  dewartry,  where  the  courts  of  juftice  are 
held,  and  the  public  records  kept.  It  was  anciently  a 
burgh  of  regality,  and  held  of  the  Douglalles,  lords  of 
Galloway,  as  fupertors,  On  the  forfeiture  of  the  earl  of 
9  H  Douglas, 
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Douglas,  Lift  lord  of  Galloway,  in  1455,  it  was  by  James  II. 
ereffed  into  ?,  royal  burgh,  and  is  now  .governed  by  a  pro- 
voft,  three  bailies,  and  a  town-council.  There  are  twenty- 
eight  brigs  and  a  iloops  belonging  to  the  port  and  diftridt, 
employed  in  foreign  trade,  as  coafters,  or  in  fifhing.  In 
the  environs  are  many  traces  of  ancient  camps,  Britifh 
and  Roman,  and  the  ruins  of  a  battery  erefted  by  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  when  his  fleet  lay  wind-bound  in  this  bay,  as  he 
■was  going  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Londonderry.  Here  was 
an  ancient  cattle  belonging  to  the  Dowals  lords  of  Gallo¬ 
way,  when  Gallou'ay  was  a  regality,  independent  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  This  caftle  defcended  with  the 
other  property  of  the  lords  of  Galloway  to  Dervongilda 
heirefs  of  Allan,  the  laft  lord  of  the  regality,  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  till  James  IV.  by  a  char¬ 
ter,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  26th  of  February,  1509,  granted 
it,  together  with  the  caftle-mains,  to  the  burgh  of  Kirk¬ 
cudbright.  The  mounts  and  dikes  of  this  caftle  are  ftill 
remaining.  By  its  fituation  it  evidently  appears  to  have 
been  conftrudLed  to  defend  the' entrance  of  the  river  Dee. 
In  1S01,  they  numbered  2380  inhabitants  :  twenty-eight 
jniles  fouth-W'eft  of  Dumfries.  Lat.  54.  55.  N.  Ion. 4.  5.  W. 

'  KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE,  a  divifton  or  county  of 
Scotland,  called  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  forms  the 
eaftern,  and  by  far  the  molt  extenfive,  portion  of  Gallo¬ 
way.  The  latter  name  was  anciently  applied  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  principality,  which  included  the  greater  part  of 
Ayrfhire  and  Dumfrieslhire,  but  is  now  limited  to  the 
two  counties  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright.  The  ftew- 
artry  is  lituated  between  lat.  54. 40.  and  55.20.N.  and 
contains  88,257  fquare  miles,  on  449,313  Scotch  acres. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Solway  frith,  which 
divides  it  from  England  ;  by  Dumfrieslhire  and  the  eftu- 
ary  of  the  Nith  on  theeaft;  by  the  fame  county  and  Ayr- 
fliire  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the  latter,  with  the  (hire  of 
Wigton  and  the  bay  of  that  name,  on  the  weft.  Kirk¬ 
cudbright  has  no  iubdivilions,  except  that  four  of  the 
moft  northerly  parilhes,  Cavefairn,  Dairy,  Kells,  and  Bal- 
anaclellan,  are  commonly  called  the  dijlriEl  of  Glenkens. 
The  afpedt  of  the  country,  however,  affords  a  very  natu¬ 
ral  diviilon  into  two  parts.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  Irongray  parifh  to  the  Gatehoufe  of  Fleet,  all  to 
the  weft  and  north,  with  little  exception,  is  fo  moun¬ 
tainous,  that  it  may  be  very  properly  termed  a  highland 
diftritt ;  whiie  the  fouth  and  eaft  exhibit  a  fine  champaign 
and  cultivated  country.  The  parilhes  are  twenty-eight 
in  number,  the  whole  population  of  which,  according  to 
the  parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  amounted  to  29,211 
perfons.  Kirkcudbright,  Gatehoufe  of  Fleet,  Creetown, 
Caftle  Douglas,  and  New  Galloway,  are  the  principal 
towns.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  confiderable  vil¬ 
lages,  which  it  will  not  be  necefiary  to  particularize  in 
this  place.  Kirkcudbright  is  the  county  town,  and  a 
royal  borough,  as  is  alfo  New  Galloway.  Creetown,  which 
is  fituated  at  the  upper  part  of  Wigton-bay,  has  lately 
been  conftituted  a  borough  of  barony  ;  fo  likewife  has  Caftle 
Douglas,  a  thriving  village,  not  much  above  thirty  years 
old,  but  which  now  contains  nearly  a  thoufand  inhabitants. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  cotton- 
manufactures  here;  but  the  high  price  of  coals  oppofes 
an  almoft  infurmountable  impediment  to  ultimate  fuc- 
cefs.  The  fame  circnmftance  operates,  in  no  inconlider- 
able  degree,  againft  the  eftablilhment  of  manufactures,  re¬ 
quiring  large  quantities  of  fuel  in  every  part  of  the  ftew- 
artry.  Thole  villages  which  are  fituated  on  the  coaft, 
however,  being  fupplied  with  coal  from  England,  have 
made  more  rapid  progrefs,  even  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  than  could  realonably  have  been  expefled. 

Though,  as  mentioned  above,  the  greater  part  of  this 
ftewartry  is  hilly  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  contains  few 
mountains  remarkable  for  their  iize  or  height.  The  moft 
lofty  of  thofe  in  the  vveftern  divifton  is  that  called  Cairnf- 
muir,  within  the  pari  111  cf  Minigaff,  which  rifes  1737  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  is  furrounded  by  feveral 
others  of  equal  altitude,  though  lefs  ftriking  to  the  eye, 


from  the  greater  elevation  of  the  circumjacent  grounds. 
The  hill  called  Cairnbarrow,  in  the  parifhes  of  Anworth 
and  Kirkrnabreek,  is  1100  feet  in  height,  very  little  en¬ 
cumbered  with  rocks,  and  commanding  a  very  beautiful 
and  extenfive  view,  not  only  of  the  ftewartry  of  Kirkcud¬ 
bright  and  the  fliire  of  Wigton,  but  alfo  of  the  Ifte  of 
Man,  and  the  oppofite  coalts  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Crowfeli,  which  terminates  a  lofty  ridge  of  hills  in  the 
fouth-eaftern  part  of  the  county,  was  formerly  one  of  the 
alarm-pofts  for  giving  notice  of  the  incurfions  of  the  Eng- 
lifh.  The  elevation  of  Douglas-cairn,  on  the  fummit  of 
this  mountain,  is  laid  to  be  about  1900  feet,  and  Knock- 
endoch,  which  lunnounts  the  north  wing,  x  joo  feet,  above 
the  level  of  the  fea.  From  this  range  of  hills,  the  coun¬ 
try  defcends  towards  the  Ihore  in  the  moft  regular  and 
beautiful  manner,  exhibiting  a  delightful  view  of  well-in- 
clofed  fields  in  a  ftate  of  excellent  cultivation.  Immediately 
upon  the  fea,  the  {’cene  is  of  a  very  diiferent  defcription  ; 
the  coaft  here,  being  remarkably  bold  and  rocky,  difclofes 
from  the  land,  at  low-water,  lome  grand  and  pidhirefque 
appearances;  tremendous  and  rugged  precipices;  high 
and  pointed  fpires,  under  the  bafes  of  which  are  paflages 
refembling  the  form  of  rude  arches;  large  and  regular 
amphitheatres,  leading  into  caverns,  the  extent  of  which 
no  human  being  has  yet  ventured  to  explore. 

The  ftewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  gives  rife  to  feveral  ri¬ 
vers,  befides  a  number  of  fmaller  itreams.  The  moft  re¬ 
markable  of  thefe  are,  the  Orr  or  Urr,  the  Ken,  the  Dee, 
the  Fleet,  and  the  Cree.  The  Urr,  which  is  alfo  called 
the  Uurr  or  Whurr,  flows  from  a  lake  of  the  fame  nam,e, 
in  the  parifh  of  Balmaclellan,  fituated  in  the  diftribt  of 
Glenkens.  Hence  it  runs  almoft  diredtly  fouth,  and  falls 
into  the  Solway  frith  near  the  village  of  Colvend.  This 
river  is  navigable  for  vefiels  of  80  tons  burden,  to  the  dif- 
tance  of  eight  miles  from  its  mouth.  By  means  of  it, 
therefore,  coals,  lime,  and  other  articles,  imported  from 
England,  are  conveyed  thus  far  up  the  county,  and  hence 
diftributed  to  the  more  interior  parts.  The  dangers  and 
difficulties,  however,  attending  this  trade,  owing  to  the 
numerous  fand-banks  in  the  channel  of  the  Solway,  which 
are  every  day  becoming  more  extenfive,  oppofe  powerful 
obftacles  to  its  increafe,  either  here  or  at  any  other  port 
on  this  coaft.  One  advantage  poffeffed  by  this  river,  is  a 
large  bafon  called  Gibbs-hold,  which  it  forms  within 
land,  about  two  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  fea, 
where  large  veffels  often  fecure  a  fafe  retreat  during  ftormy 
weather.  The  Ken,  the  fecond  river  above  mentioned, 
takes  its  rife  alfo  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ftewartry, 
near  the  borders  of  Nithfdale.  Flowing  hence,  at  firft  in 
a  fouth-wefterly  direction,  it  feparates  the  parifhes  of  Dai¬ 
ry  and  Cavefphairn  ;  then  proceeding  towards  the  fouth, 
with  an  inclination  eaftwards,  it  falls  into  Kenmuir-loch, 
and  forms  a  junction  with  the  Dee.  This  river  begins  its 
courfe  among  the  hills  in  the  north-weftern  divifion  of 
the  county.  After  receiving  the  Ken,  it  flows  towards- 
the  Solway  frith,  into  which  it  difcharges  itfelf,  after  pall¬ 
ing  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  Dee  is  remarkable 
both  on  account  of  its  breadth  and  depth,  particularly  at 
the  place  called  Kenmuir-loch.  It  is  navigable  to  the 
village  of  Tongland,  two  miles  above  the  town  of  Kirk¬ 
cudbright  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  number  of  rocks  and 
fhallows  with  which  it  abounds  beyond  this  point,  might 
be  made  the  means  of  introducing  an  inland  navigation 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  county.  A  ftirvey  was  made 
lome  years  ago,  with  a  view  to  lupply  the  defedts  of  the 
river  by  a  navigable  canal,  but  the  plan  was  not  fuccefi- 
ful  in  meeting  the  approbation  of  parliament.  A  l’niali 
canal,  however,  has  been  cut  by  thelteward  of  the  county 
between  the  Dee  and  a  lake  called  Carlinwark-loch,  which 
is  fituated  above  the  fhalfows  of  Tongland,  and  furnifhes 
marl  in  great  abundance.  The  Fleet  and  the  Cree  are 
alfo  navigable  for  feveral  miles.  The  former  rifes  out  of 
a  lake  called  Lochfleet,  and  pours  its  waters  into  the  bay 
of  Wigton,  at  a  fhort  diftance  from  the  village  called 
Gatehoufe  of  Fleet.  The  Cree  takes  its  rife  among  the 
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mountains  which  feparnte  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
from  Ayrfhire,  forming,  for  f’everal  miles  of  its  courfe,  the 
boundary  of  the  ftewartry.  It  fe ryes  as  a  continuation  of 
the  navigation  of  Wigton-bay,.  and  produces  iifh  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  particularly  falmon,  in  great  plenty. 

Few  counties  can  boaft  of  a  greater  number  of  lakes  or 
lochs  than  Kirkcudbright.  With  the  exception,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Loch-ken,  or  Kenmuir-loch,  already  mentioned 
as  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Ken  and  Dee,  which  is  ten 
miles  in  length,  they  are,  generally  fpeaking,  of  fmall  ex¬ 
tent.  The  parifh  of  New  Abbey,  in  the  eaftern  diftrict 
of  the  ftewartry,  contains  three  lakes,  Lochkendan,  Loch - 
end,  and  Craigend,  the  two  laft  of  which  are  nearly  a  mile 
long,  and  more  than  one  half  of  a  mile  broad.  Lochrut- 
ton,  which  gives  name  to  a  pari  Hi ,  is  of  fimilar  dimen- 
fions.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  an  artificial  illand,  nearly  of 
a  circular  form,  and  fomewhat  more  than  half  a  rood  in 
circumference.  It  is  compofed,  on  the  furface,  of  a  vaft 
collection  of  large  ftones.  In  Bahnaclellan  parifli  there 
are  five  lakes.  One  of  thefe,  though  very  linall,  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  a  particular  Ipecies  of  trout,  many  of  which 
weigh  ten  Englilh  pounds  each.  Carlingvvark-loch,  in 
the  parifli  of  Keiton,  formerly  covered  1 16  acres;  but,  fince 
the  canal  joined  it  to  the  Dee,  it  has  been  reduced  to  lei's 
than  80.  This  loch  contains  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
the  very  belt  flieil-marl.  Before  its  extent  was  contract¬ 
ed,  there  were  two  iiles  in  it,  upon  which  the  country- 
people  fay  two  churches  or  chapels  formerly  ftood.  In¬ 
deed,  the  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  is,  that  there  had 
been  a  town  in  the  loch,  which  was  drowned  orfwallowed 
up.  The  difcovery  of  an  iron-forge,  on  the  fouth  ifle, 
l'oine  years  ago,  feems  to  give  fome  probability  to  this  idea. 
It  was  furrounded  by  the  remains  of  a  ftone  building  or 
rampart,  and  communicated  with  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
lake  by  a  caufeway  or  road  of  ftones,  fecured  by  piles  of 
oak-wood,  and  having  an  opening  in  it,  fuppol'ed  to  have 
been  for  a  drawbridge.  Several  canoes,  hollowed  by  fire, 
after  the  manner  of  the  American  lavages,  and  a  large 
iron  mallet,  have  alfo  been  found  in  this  loch.  Befides 
thole  already  noticed,  there  are  a  number  of  fmaller  lakes 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  None  of  them,  however, 
deferve  to  be  particularized  except  Loch  Kohn,  or  Koan, 
which  is  fituated  in  the  parifli  of  Croflinichael.  .  It  ex¬ 
tends  over  forty  acres  of  ground,  and  is  from  io  to  zz  fa¬ 
thoms  deep.  No  rivulets  or  ftreams  flow  into  it,  nor  in¬ 
deed  has  it  ‘any  vifible  fonrce  of  funply  excepting  the 
clouds.  It  never  freezes  but  during  the  rnoft  intenfe  froft. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  county  are  ftill  very 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  in  no  fmall  degree  intereft- 
ing.  The  Abbey  of  Sweetheart,  or  New  Abbey,  in  a  pa- 
rith  of  that  name,  is  a  beautiful  lofty  building  in  the  light 
pointed  ftyle.  It  was  founded  in  the  13th  century  by 
Devongilla,  the  mother  of  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland. 
This  firuCture  Hands  in  a  fine  level  field  about  twenty 
acres  in  extent,  which  is  enclofed  by  a  ftone  wall  ten  feet 
high,  built  of  granite  ftones,  fome  of  which  are  of  im¬ 
mense  fize. 

Hiils-caftie,  fituated  near  Lochrutton,  and  about  three 
miles  from  Dumfries,  was  one  of  the  many  fortified  places 
which  belonged  to  the  Douglas  family  as  lords  of  Gal¬ 
loway.  Edward  I.  lodged  here,  on  his  way  to  Kirk¬ 
cudbright,  in  the  year  1300.  A  tower  and  a  few  fmall 
buildings,  which  furround  a  fquare  court,  are  all  that  re¬ 
main  of  this  edifice. — Buittle-caftle,  the  favourite  refi- 
dence  of  king  John  Baliol,  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  parifh 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  hand  of  time,  however, 
has  nearly  levelled  it  with  the  ground.  An  old  coin  was 
difcovered  here  fome  years  ago,  bearing  the  date  xzzo. 
This  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  a  number  of  vitri¬ 
fied  forts,  the  nature  and,  formation  of  which  antiquaries 
have  found  it  difficult  to  determine ;  and  refpeCting 
which  various  opinions  are  entertained.  One  of  thefe 
forts  appears  alfo  on  the  top  of  a  fmall  hill  in  the  parilh 
et  Anvvorth,  The  fummit  forms  an  area  of  thirty  paces 
long  and  twenty  broad,  and  is  nearly  furrounded  by  an 
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irregular  ridge  of  loofe  ftones,  intermixed  with  large  por¬ 
tions  of  vitrified  matter.  Thefe  ftones  are  of  the  com¬ 
mon  blue  fchiftus  kind.;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  lie  lcattered  about,  it  would  feem  that  the  fort  has 
either  been  deficient  in  regularity  of  firuCture  originally, 
or  has  been  intentionally  demolilhed.  Some  coins  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  and  queen  Elizabeth  were  lately  found  near  this 
fpot. — Thrieff-caftle,  which  is  fituated  in  an  iiland  formed 
by  the  river  Dee,  is  famous  for  having  been  the  chief  re- 
fidence  of  the  Douglafi'es.  A  great  fquare  tower  is  all 
tlpt  remains  of  the  once  proud  and  lofty  manfion  of  thefe 
celebrated  warriors. 

Lincludden  College  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Mal¬ 
colm  IV.  It  u’as  originally  a  benedictine  nunnery,  but 
afterwards  converted  into  a  monaftery,  in  the  chancel  of 
which  is  an  elegant  monument,  ereCted  in  honour  of  Mar¬ 
garet,  daughter  of  Robert  III.  and  wife  to  one  of  the  earls 
of  Douglas.  The  college  is  fituated  upon  a  fmall  ftream 
called  Cluden,  about  two  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
river  Nith,  and  prefents  in  its  ruins  many  marks  of  its 
former  magnificence  and  grandeur. — Dundrennan  Abbey, 
which  Hands  in  the  parifh  of  Kerrich,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  Solway  frith,  is  alfo  a  fine  ruin.  It  w as- 
founded  in  the  year  114Z,  and  has  acquired  celebrity  as 
the  afylum  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  after  the  battle  of 
Langfide. — Befides  thefe,  the  ftewartry  contains  feveral 
other  curious  remains  of  antiquities.  The  molt  remark¬ 
able  are  the  rocking-Jlone,  in  the  parifli  of  Kells,  which  is 
fo  nicely  balanced,  that  it  can  be  moved  by  the  flighteft 
preffure;  the  monaftery  of  Tongland  ;  the  Dun  of  Bare- 
land  ;  the  Moat  of  Urr,  probably  the  largeft  work  of  the 
kind  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  caftle  of  Kenmuir,  fituated  near 
the  lake  of  that  name. — To  thefe  may  be  added  the  tomb 
of  king  Galdus,  called  Cairnkoly,  faid  to  have  been  ereCted 
to  commemorate  the  fall  of  that  prince  in  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  Scots  and  PiCts  about  the  year  8z ;  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  another  tradition,  in  memory  of  bifhop  Whitehorn 
and  other  gentlemen,  who  were  killed  in  an  aCtion  with 
the  Englilh  about  the  year  1150.  Which  of  thefe  ac¬ 
counts  is  the  correct  one  it  is  perhaps  impofiible  to  deter¬ 
mine.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  this  ftewartry  was 
the  fcene  of  many  fanguinary  contefts,  particularly  during 
the  invafions  of  the  Romans,  and  during  the  contentions 
of  Bruce  and  Baliol. 

A  very  interefting  and  well-written  account  of  this  dif- 
triCt  was  publifhed  in  1810,  entitled  “  General  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  Galloway;  comprehending  two  coun¬ 
ties,  viz.  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigton- 
fhire,”  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  minifter  of  Borgue.  1 

KIRK'HAM,  a  fmall  town  in  Lancafhire,  twelve  miles 
from  Garltang,  twenty-two  from  Lancafter,  nine  from 
Poulton,  nine  from  Prefton,  and  zi+  from  Lyndon.  The 
manufactures  of  this  town  are  for  fail-cloth.  Here  is  a 
free-fchool,  founded  by  Mr.  Henry  Coulborne,  formerly 
of  the  Drapers’  Company,  London;  about  one  hundred 
boys  are  educated  ;  afterwards  there  was  a  fecond  endow¬ 
ment,  by  Mr.  Barker,  for  bringing  up  boys  for  the  college, 
or  apprenticing  them  out ;  and  for  a  dinner  annually  on 
Whit-Monday  for  the  principal  inhabitants  :  this  fchool 
has  three  matters,  one  of  whom  is  obliged  to  preach  a  lec¬ 
ture  once  a-month  in  the  mother-church,  or  fome  chapel 
in  the  parifh.  There  is  alfo  a  charity-fchool  for  clothing 
and  educating  forty  girls,  founded  by  Mr.  John  Langton, 
of  this  town.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has  a  com¬ 
munication  with  thq  rivers  Merfeyf  Dee,  Ribble,  Cufe, 
Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  See. 
which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends  above 
500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York, 
Weftmoreland,  Chefter,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Wor- 
cefter,  See. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  from  Kirkham,  and  the  nearefl 
way  to  Tarleton,  is  Bunker’s-hill,  where  there  is  a  guide 
to  condudt  travellers  acrofs  the  lands  and  river  Ribble. 
The  diftance  from  Bunker’s-hill  is  about  three  miles. 
The  guide  carries  the  paflengers  in  a  fingle-horfe  cart. 
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To  prevent  impofition,  the  price  for  a  fingle  perfon  is  only 
one  (lulling  ;  if  more  than  one  paflenger,  the  price  is  nine- 
pence  each.  We  mention  this  for  the  fake  of  perfons 
vdioin  bufinefs  or  pleafure  may  lead  this  way,  as  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  for  travellers  to  attempt  the  road  without  a  guide. 

Warton,  in  the  parilh  of  Kirkham,  is  an  agreeable  lit¬ 
tle  obfcure  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kibble,  on  a  lake 
Called  Ware,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  bill,  called  Wharton- 
cragg,  on  the  top  of  which  there  ufed  to  be  a  beacon. 
The  town  is  a  royal  demefne,  and  was  part  of  queen-dow¬ 
ager  Catharine’s  jointure.  Here  is  a  neat  church,  with  a 
good  grammar-fchool  and  a  library,  founded  and  endowed 
in  i  594 ;  a! lb  an  liofpital  for  fix  poor  men. 

KIRKHE'ATON,  a  townfhip  of  Yorkfiiire,  in  the 
Weft  Riding,  with  1469  inhabitants,  including  713  em¬ 
ployed  in  trade  and  manufactures:  eight  miles  weft-foiith- 
•weft  of  Wakefield. 

KIR'KI,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia:  100  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Bukharia. 

KIR'KIE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Chanderee  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-lbuth-W’eft  of  Chat- 
terpour. 

KIRKIN'GEN.  See  Creange,-  vol.  v. 

KIRKINTUL'LOCH,  a  fmall  town  of  Dumbarton- 
fhire,  about  nine  miles  from  Glafgow,  and  four  from  Kil- 
fyth.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  is  carried  over  the 
fmall  river  Loge,  about  half  a  mile  from  this  place,  by  an 
aqueduft  of  a  fingle  arch  of  great  dimenfions,  which  was 
confidered  at  the  time  it  was  built  as  a  very  extraordinary 
fpecimen  of  mafonic  art.  Kirkintulloch  is  not  a  place  of 
any  importance;  but  the  country  round  it  is  populous 
and  well  cultivated,  and  many  refpeftable  land-holders 
•of  middling  fortunes  refide  upon  their  eftates,  and  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  its  improvement.  It  is  a  burgh  of  ba¬ 
rony,  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  annually  chofen.  In  1801, 
•the  number  of  inhabitants  was  3210,  of  whom  1785  were 
employed  in  trade  and  manufacture.  Its  manufactures 
are  linen  and  cotton. 

KIRK'LAND,  a  town  of  England,  in  Weftmoreland, 
-adjoining  to  Kendal,  but  diltinft  from  it.  In  1801,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  1086,  of  whom  532  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  trade  and  manufactures. 

KIRK'LAND  (Thomas),  an  eminent  phyfician  of 
Afhby  de  la  Zouch  in'  Leicefterfhire,  where  he  died  on 
■  the  17th  of  December,  1798,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age, 
after  an  illnefs  of  two  months.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  author 
of  many  valuable  publications  ;  but  his  chief  work,  An 
Enquiry  into  the  prefent  State  of  Medical  Surgery,  had 
proceeded  only  to  the  fecond  volume  when  his  hand  was 
arretted  by  death. 

KIRKLE'ATH  AM,  p.  townfhip  of  Yorkfiiire,  in  the 
North  Riding,  with  680  inhabitants  :  ten  miles  north- 
north  -eaft  of  Stoked ey. 

KIRK'LEY,  a  village  in  Suffolk,  to  the  fouth  of  Lowe- 
ftoff,  which  formerly  had  a  very  extenfive  (ilhery,  at 
prefent  declined.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  was,  in  the  year  1749,  a  ^eaP  of  ruins;  but  thefe 
■were  cleared  away,  and  the  fouth  aide  rebuilt,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Tanner,  vicar  of  LoweftofF,  affifted  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  gentry  ;  the  fteeple  is  about  feventy-two  feet 
high;  the  tower  is  a  good  one,  but  contains  only  one  bell. 

JC  IRK' MAN  (Jacob),  an  excellent  harpfichord-maker, 
who  came  to  England  from  Germany,  about  the  year 
1740,  and  worked  with  the  celebrated  Tabel,  as  his  fore¬ 
man  and  finifher,  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Soon  after 
which,  by  a  curious  kind  of  courtfhip,  Kirkman  married 
his  matter’s  widow,  by  which  prudent  meafure  he  became 
polfelfed  of  all  Tabel’s  feafoned  wood,  tools,  and  ftock  in 
trade.  Kirkman  himfelf  ufed  to  relate  the  lingular  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  gained  the  widow,  which  was  not  by  a 
regular  fiege,  but  by  ftorm.  He  told  her  one  tine  morn¬ 
ing,  at  breakfaft,  that  he  was  determined  to  be  married 
that,  day  before  twelve  o’clock.  Mrs.  Tabel,  in  great 
jurprife,  afked  him  to  whom  he  was  going  to  be  married, 
and  why  fo  loon  ?  The fnijlier  told  her,  that  he  had  not 
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yet  determined  whom  he  fliould  marry;  and  that,  if  (lie 
would  have  him,  he  would  give  her  the  preference.  The 
lady  wondered  at  his  precipitancy,  and  ftefitated  full  half 
an  hour  ;  but,  he  continuing  to  (wear  that  the  bufinefs 
muft  be  done  before  twelve  o’clock  that  day,  at  length 
(he  furrendered  ;  and,  as  this  abridged  courtfhip  preceded 
the  marriage-adl,  and  the  nuptials  could  be  performed  at 
the  Fleet  or  May  Fair,  “  without  lofs  of  time  or  hin¬ 
drance  of  bufinefs,”  the  canonical  hour  was  laved,’  and 
two  fond  hearts  were  in  one  united,  in  the  moll  fummary 
way  poflible,  juft  one  month  after  the  deceafe  of  Tabel. 

Kirkman  lived  long  enough  to  ftock  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  with  his  inftruments,  and  to  amafs  great  wealth.  He 
had  no  children,  but  as  many  nephews  hovering  over  him 
as  a  Roman  pontiff.  He  doubled  the  profits  of  his  in¬ 
ftruments,  by  becoming  a  pawnbroker  and  aufurer;  oblig¬ 
ing  young  heirs  with  money  as  kindly,  and  with  as  much 
liberality,  as  a  Hebrew.  Kirkman  did  not  live  to  fee  his 
excellent  double-  harpfichords,  of  fixty-or  feventy  guineas 
price,  fold  at  auftions  for  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds,  and 
the  original  purchafers  turn  them  out  of  their  houfes  as 
ufelefs  lumber.  Butfuch  are  the  viciflitudes  of  this  world, 
that  our  defcendants  will,  perhaps,  know  as  little  about 
the  pianoforte,  as  we  do  now  of  the  lute  or  lyre.  He 
died,  in  1778,  worth  near  200,000k 

KIRKPA'TRICK,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Dumbarton  :  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Glafgow,  and 
eight  eaft  of  Dumbarton. 

KIRK'STALL,  a  village  in  Yorkfiiire,  three  miles  from 
Leeds,  formerly  a  place  of  note,  and  adorned  with  a  moll 
Iplendid  and  richly-endowed  abbey,  of  which  the  ruins 
of  the  church  prefent  a  grand  and  interefting  rnafs  of  an¬ 
cient  ecclefiaftical  architecture.  It  was  founded  by  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  anno  1147,  forCif- 
tercian  monks.  Parts  of  the  original  building  ft  ill  re¬ 
main  ;  the  columns  of  the  nave  are  maflive,  and  fupport 
heavy  pointed  arches.  The  fide-aifles  are  nearly  perfeCt, 
as  are  alfo  the  nave,  tranfepts,  and  choir.  At  the  weft 
front  is  a  fine  door-way  with  a  femicircular  arch,  and 
above  it  two  handfome  windows,  curioufly  ornamented. 
On  the  fouth  fide  are  feveral  ruinous  apartments,  among 
which  the  dormitory  and  fome  other  rooms  are  ftill  co¬ 
vered  in.  This  abbey  was  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at 
329I.  2S.  nd.  Kirkftall  will  be  found  highly  interefting 
to  the  pifturefque  traveller,  as  it  affords  a  variety  of  fub- 
jefts  for  the  pencil,  both  architectural,  and  where  the 
ruins  will  unite  finely  with  the  landfcape.  The  vale  of 
Kirkftall,  formed  by  the  river  Air,  is  fertile  and  exten¬ 
five.  The  village  confifts  of  a  few  draggling  farm-lioufes 
and  cottages,  a  rape-mill,  and  fome  warehoufes  upon  the 
canal  which  pafles  by  this  place.  The  remains  of  the  ab¬ 
bey  are  feen  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eaft  of  the  road,  by  the 
river  fide.  It  belongs  to  lord  Cardigan,  who  allows  a 
mafon  10I.  a-year  for  keeping  the  ruins  from  total  de¬ 
cay.  The  waters  of  the  river  Air,  collefted  into  a  wier 
juft  oppofite  to  the  ruin,  form  an  artificial  cafcade  when 
again  falling  into  their  channel.  The  ground  fwells  be¬ 
hind  the  ruin,  and  is  richly  clothed  in  wood.  Let  this 
fpot  be  vifited  in  a  fine  evening,  when  the  moon-beam 
gli liens  on  the  rufhing  water ;  "when  the  broken  pillars 
and  long  aides  are  touched  with  a  pale  light  ;  and  when 
the  filence  is  only  broken  by  the  foft  fighs  among  the 
trees,  or  the  foft  dafhing  of  the  fall. 

KIRK'STED,  a  village  in  Lincolnfhire,  near  Tatter- 
fhall  and  the  river  Witham.  A  Ciftercian  abbey  was 
built  here  in  1139,  of  which  the  gabel  end  is  yet  remain¬ 
ing. 

KIRKULE'TT,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  G uriel,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Black 
Sea  near  its  mouth. 

KIRKULE'TI,  a  river  of  Afia,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and,  eroding  the  principality  of 
G uriel,  runs  into  the' Black  Sea  in  lat.  41.55.  N.  Ion.  41. 
25.  E. 

KIR'KUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohilcund:  thir¬ 
ty-five  miles  fouth  of  Bereilly. 


KIRK'WALL. 
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KIRK'WALL,  the  chief  or  principal  town  of .  the 
Orkney  I  Hands,  Scotland,  is  leated  on  the  northern  co;:(t 
of  the  Main-land,  or  Pomona,  towards  the  fouth-eaft  tide 
of  Kirkwall-bay;  and  is  divided  into  the  Old  Town,  that 
bends  along  the  bay,  and  the  New, -which  Wretches  a  con- 
fidenqble  way  to  the  fouth.  Its  original  name  appears, 
from  ancient  authorities,  to  have  been  Kirkiovog,  or  the 
Kirk  on  the  Bay.  The  town  has  only  one  ftreet,  nearly 
a  mile  long,  with  many  excellent  houl'es  ranged  oil  each 
tide,  which,  for  the  ily le  of  their  building,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  finilhed  and  furnilhed,  may  bear  a 
comparifon  with  thole  of  any  final!  town  in  the  kingdom. 
Several  gentlemen  of.pr.operty  refide  here,  and  alfo  a  con- 
fiderable .number  of  (hop-keepers;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
people  is  compofed  of  tradefmen,  boatmen,  fervants,  and 
cay-labourers;  and,  when  the  population  of  the  country 
parifh,  which  makes  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  is  conlidered, 
the  united  parilhes  cf  Kirkwall  and  St.  Ola,  in  which  are 
two  eltablilhed  clergymen,  contain,  the  former  about  two 
thoufand,  the  latter  live  hundred,  inhabitants.  Even  in 
very  old  times  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  no  (mail 
confequence ;  but  the  nature  of  its  conliitution,  and  the 
extent  of  its  immunities  and  privileges,  as  enjoyed  under 
a  foreign  government,  we  are  in  a  great  meafure  unac¬ 
quainted  with,  for  want  of. l’uch  documents  as  might  lerve 
for  our  inftruction.  Its  being  a  place  of  much  note, 
gives  us  reafon  for  believing  they  mult  have  been  more 
than  ordinary;  and,  whatever  they  were,  they  were  all,  loon 
after  the  cellion  of  the  iflands  by  theNorwegians,  confirmed 
to  it  by  a  charter  from  the  Scottilh  fovereign  James  III. 
crediting  it  into  a  royal  burgh,  which  was  corroborated 
by  two  fucceeding  monarchs  ;  and  the  whole  rights  and 
advantages  it  conveyed  were  at  lalt  folemnly  ratified  by 
an  net  of  parliament.  The  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  provolt,  four  magiftrates,  a  dean  of  guild,  treafurer, 
and  fifteen  other  members,  which  together  compote  a 
council,  that  meets  at  Michaelmas  every  year  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  alternately  electing  and  being  elected,  and  at  other 
times  to  collect  and  difpenfe  the  public  funds,  and  tranf- 
aft  the  other  branches  of  bufinefs  of  the  community. 
Kirkwall,  and  the  four  northern  burghs,  Wick,  Dornoch, 
Tain,  and  Dingwall,  clioofe  a  burgel's  to  reprefent  them 
in  the  united  parliament.  In  this  town,  the  Iheriff,  the 
admiral,  the  commiffary,  and  jultice-of-peace,  courts,  are 
alfo  occafionally  convened  for  the  adminiltration  of  jultice  ; 
and,  for  the  cognizance  and  regulation  of  eccleiialtical 
matters,  the  three  prefbyteries  of  which  the  provincial  fy- 
ned  is  compofed,  and  alio  the  fynod  itfelf,  meet  at  lealt 
once  a-year,  or  oftener,  according  to  circumfcances.  Here 
is  alfo  a  cultom-houfe  and  poll-office,  and  a  ltore-houfe, 
into  which  are  collected  the  rents,  that  are  moftly  paid  in 
kind,  of  both  the  bilhopric  and  earldom,  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  let  on  leafe  to  merchants,  who.  fometimes  difpofe 
of  them  here,  fometimes  fend  them  out  of  the  country. 
There  are  alfofome  public  buildings.  Among  thefe  may 
be  reckoned  the  town-houfe,  fupported  on  pillars,  form¬ 
ing  a  piazza  in  front,  and  in  every  relpedt  a  neat  and 
commodious  building,  the  fir  It  ftory  of  which  is  divided 
into  apartments  for  a  common  pril'on,  the  lecond  for  an 
afiembjy-hall,  with  a  large  room  adjoining  for  the  courts 
of  juftice  ;  ’and  the  higheft  is  fet  apart  as  a  lodge  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  ancient  fraternity  of  free-mafons. 
To  the  welt  of  this,  and  at  no  great  distance,  are  the 
ichool-houfes,  in  which  are  taught  the  feveral  branches 
of  Englilh  education,  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics. 
Thele,  however,  are  trifling,  compared  with  the  relics  of 
the  bifhop's  and  earl’s  palaces  ;  the  caftle,  once  a  place  of 
great  itrength  ;  and  at  their  head  that  venerable  pile  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  fo  called  from  Magnus  king  of 
Norway,  the  fuppofed  founder  of  the  town.  It  is  a  large 
Gothic  Itruifture  :  the  roof  is  fupported  by  twenty-four 
pillars  on  each  fide,  and  the  fpire  is  built  upon  four  large 
columns.  The  gates  are  decorated  with  a  kind  of  mofaic 
work,  of  red  and  white  ltones  elegantly  carved  and  flow¬ 
ered.  But  for  nothing  is  the  town  more  celebrated  than 
Vox.  XI.  No.  793. 
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for  its  excellent  harbour,  which  is  broad,  fafe,  and  capa¬ 
cious,  with  a  bottom  of  clay  fo  firm,  and  a  depth  of  wa¬ 
ter  fo  convenient,  as  to  afford  anchorage  for  fhips  of  a 
large  fize,  and  in  great  numbers.  Towards  the  fouth-eaft 
fide,  are  dill  visible  the  veltiges  of  a  rude  temporary  fort, 
thrown  up  on  an  emergency  by  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  on 
the  oppolite  fide  another  of  the  fame  kind  has  been  evi¬ 
dently  marked  out  for  co-operation  in  either  annoying  or 
protecting  the  harbour.  Molt  of  the  lands  in  the  parilh 
of  St.  Ola,  which  furround  Kirkwall,  formerly  made  part 
of  the  temporally  of  the  bilhopric  of  Orkney,  and  were 
feparated  at  the  reformation,  or  on  the  profpect  of  the 
abolition  of  epifcopacy.  As  to  the  trade  of  this  place/ 
the  principal  articles  of  exportation  are  beef,  pork,  butter, 
tallow,  hides,  calf-lkins,  rabbit-lkins,  falt-filh,  oil,  fea¬ 
thers,  linen  yarn  and  coarfe  linen  cloth,  kelp,  and,  in 
years  of  fruitfulnefs,  corn  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
ciiief  commodities  imported  are  wood,  flax,  coal,  fugar, 
fpirits,  wines,  fnufr  and  tobacco,  flour  and  bifeuit,  foap, 
leather,  hardware,  broadcloth,  printed  linens,  and  printed 
cottons.  The  manufacture  of  linen  yarn  was  introduced 
here  in  the  year  1747 ;  and,  about  the  year  1730, the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  kelp.  As  the  price  of  the  latter,  was  very- 
low  for  the  firlt  ten  years,  the  quantity  made  was  but  tri¬ 
fling.  From  the  year  1740  to  1760  the  price  is  reported 
to  have  been  forty-five  Shillings  per  ton,  and  the  money 
which  it  is  luppofed  to  have  brought  into  the  country 
during  that  period  near  about  2000I.  per  annum.  The 
average  price  for  the  fubfequent  ten  years  amounted  to 
about  four  guineas  per  ton  ;  and  the  whole  value  to  the 
place  to  above  6000I.  lterling  per  annum.  Of  each  ton 
at  the  market  from  the  year  1770  to  1780,  the  price  role 
ata  medium  to  about  five  pounds,  and  thegrofs  fum  which 
the  proprietors  in  that  time  received  for  it  was  not  lels 
than  io,oool.  per  annum.  For  thirteen  years  preceding- 
the  year  1791,  the  value  of  a  ton  was  nearelt  to  fix  pounds, 
and  the  quantity  each  year  to  the  fum  of  17,000!.  flerlrng. 
Thus,  in  the  fpace  of  fifty  years,  the  proprietors  of  thefe 
iflands,  where  the  feafons  are  very  deceitful,  and  the  crops 
can  by  no  means  be  depended  upon  for  fublifting  the  in¬ 
habitants,  have  received,  in  addition  to  their  eftates,  the 
enormous  fum  of  370,0001.  iterling.  In  1801,  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  2621.  Lat.  59.  8.  N.  ion.  2.  30.  W.  cf  Green¬ 
wich.  Barry's  Hijl.  of  the  Orkneys.  CruttwelL's  Gaz. 

KIR  LAK,  an  illand  of  a  triangular  form,  about  240 
miles  in  circumference,  in  the  Fiozen  Sea.  Lat.  71.  30. 
to  72.  15.  N.  Ion.  121.  to  126.  E. 

KIR'LING  (St.),  a  town  of  Aultria  :  four  miles  weft 
of  Clolter  Neuburg. 

KIRMAN'SHA,  or  Kirmon'cha,  a  town  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Irak:  260  miles  welt-north- well  of  II- 
pahan,  and  145  north-eaft  of  Bagdad.  Lat.  34.  35.  N. 
Ion.  46.  30.  E. 

KIR'MIR,  a  river  of  Natolia,  which  runs  into  the  Sa- 
karia  three  miles  from  Sevri-hifar. 

KIRN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sar- 
re,  on  the  Nahe:  feventeen  miles  weft  of  Creutznach,  and 
thirty-eight  weft  of  Mentz.  Lat.  49.  47.  N.  Ion.  7.  26.  E. 

KIRN'BERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  territory  of 
Rothenburg  :  three  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Rothsnburg. 

KIRN'BERGER  (John  Philip),  an  eminent  German 
mulician  and  compoler,  was  born  in  1721  at  Saalfeld  in 
Thuringia,  a  province  of  Saxony.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  went  to  Leipfic,  where  he  ftudied  under  Sebaftian  Bach 
till  1741,  when  he  went  into  Poland,  where  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  fervice  of  feveral  Polifli  princes  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  appointed  director  of  the  mulic  at  a  convent.  In 
1751  he  went  to  Drefden,  where  he  ftudied  the  violin  un¬ 
der  Fickler,  and  l’ome  time  after  entered  into  the  Service 
of  the  king  of  Pruffia  as  a  performer  on  that  inftriiment. 
A.bout  the  year  1756  he  was  appointed  court-mufician  to 
princefs  Amelia  of  Prulfia.  The  liarpfichord  was  his  belt 
inftrument,  and  his  compositions  for  that  and  the  organ 
were  very  numerous,  as  well  as  his  polemical  and  theore¬ 
tical  writings.  Belides.  thefe  publications,  he  was  editor 
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of  four  collefiions  of  liarpfichord -pieces,  which  included 
feveral  of  his  own;  and  of  all  thefe  he  marked  the  finger¬ 
ing  according  to  the  rules  of  Emanuel  Bach.  During 
the  laft  years  of  his  life,  his  knowledge  in  the  laws  of 
harmony  made  him  regarded  as  the  Pepufch  of  Berlin  ; 
but,  being  gifted  with  lefs  temper  than  the  venerable  or- 
ganilt  of  the  Charter-houfe,  his  critical  quarrels  kept  his 
mind  in  perpetual  perturbation.  His  fugues  and  church- 
mufic  are  models  of  corrett  counterpoint,  but  too  elabo¬ 
rate  and  dry  for  the  public.  He  never  feems  to  have  af- 
pired  at,  or  thought  of,  facility,  grace,  or  elegance.  His 
ambition  feems  to  have  been  to  (how  what  could  be  done 
by  labour  and  ftudy,  which  had  never  been  attempted 
before,  and  which,  when  achieved,  amufed  the  eye  much 
more  than  the  ear.  He  feems  to  have  created  giants 
which  none  could  vanquifh  but  himfelf.  His  Mufical 
Inftitutes  manifeft  great  meditation  and  fcience ;  but  will 
be  intelligible  to  none  but  thofe  who  have  already  ad¬ 
vanced  far  into  the  myfteries  of  counterpoint.  This  able 
profeiTor  died  at  Berlin,  in  i77  3,attheageof  fixty-two  years. 

KIR/NEE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  forty- 
eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Arrah. 

KIR'NSNICHBACH,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs 
into  the  Elbe  at  Schandau. 

KIROLL',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dooab :  twenty- 
eight  miles  north  of  Etaya. 

KIROO',  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-four  miles  north 
of  Toraar. 

KIROO',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Jufh- 
pour :  fifty  miles  eaft  of  Odeypour. 

KIRRIEMU'IR,  commonly  pronounced  Killamoor,  a 
town  and  parifii  of  Angus-fhire,  Scotland,  is  built  on  the 
fouth-weft  fide  of  a  hill  near  a  romantic  glen,  through 
which  flows  the  final!  river  Gairie.  This  town  is  fixteen 
miles  from  Dundee,  twenty  from  Arbroath,  fix  from  For¬ 
far,  and  feventy-five  from  Edinburgh.  Here  is  a  large 
weekly  market ;  and  the  town  contains  fome  confiderabie 
manufactories  for  Gfnaburghs  and  coarfe  linens.  In  the 
year  1792,  the  value  of  thefe  goods,  manufactured  here 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  about  30,000!. 
fterling.  The  town  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  but  the  date  of 
its  charter  is  unknown.  In  the  population  report  of 
1801,  this  town  was  returned  as  containing  949  houfes, 
and  4421  inhabitants  5  but  it  is  prefumed  this  total  mult 
include  the  whole  parifti,  as,  in  a  previous  cenfus  for  1793, 
the  town  is  fa  id  to  have  comprifed  only  1 584  inhabitants. 
The  parifti  confifts  of  an  area  meafuring  about  eight  miles 
in  length  by  fix  in  breadth,  and  is  beautifully  diverfified 
by  hills,  dales,  woods,  and  plains.  At  Kinnordy,  Mr. 
Lyall  has  a  handfome  feat,  with  fine  plantations ;  and  at 
Clova,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Ogilvie,  the  woods  are  abundant, 
and  ferve  to  beautify  the  afpeCt  of  the  country.  At  In- 
vercarity  is  a  large  caftle  formerly  belonging  to  the  Ogil- 
vies.  Sinclair's  Statijlical  Account  of  Scotland. 

KIRR'WEILER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
ef  the  Lower  Rhine  :  twelve  miles  weft  of  Spire,  and 
four  north  of  Landau. 

KIRSANOV',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tambov  :  fifty-fix  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Tambov. 

KIRSCH,  a  river  of  Wurtemburg,  which  runs  into 
the  Neckar  five  miles  above  Efslingen. 

KIR'SCHROD,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sarre,  near  which  copper  and  agate  ftone  are  found  : 
fix  miles  ealt-fouth-eaft  of  Kirn. 

KIRSHE'HR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
and  capital  of  a  diftrlCt.  It  was  formerly  a  confiderabie 
city,  and  called  Dio  C of  area.  Salt  is  made  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  :  eighty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  Cogni.  Lat. 
39.  is.  N.  Ion.  34.  13.  E. 

KIRSHET'CH,  a  town  and  diftriCl  of  the  government 
of  Volodimir,  in  Ruflia,  feated  on  a  rivulet  that  falls  into 
the  Kliafma. 

KIRSO'VA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
on  the  Danube :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Galatz,  and  feven- 
ty-fix  fouth-weft  of  Ifmael,  Lat.  44.  50.  N.  Ion.  27.  30,  E, 


KIR'STEN  (Peter),  a  phyfician  diftinguifhed  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  was  born  at  Bref- 
lau  in  1577.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant,  who  died 
while  he  was  an  infant  5  and  his  guardians,  defigning  to 
breed  him  up  to  trade,  lent  him  to  Pofna  to  learn  the  Po- 
lilh  language,  which  he  acquired  in  a  very  (hort  time. 
On  his  return,  he  difplayed  fuch  an  infatiable  defire  for 
all  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  it  was  determined  he  ftiould 
purfue  a  literary  profeflion  5  he  was  accordingly  fent  to 
ftudy  phyfic  at  feveral  of  the  principal  German  univerfi- 
ties,  and  afterwards  improved  himfelf  in  the  practical  part 
under  the  moll  eminent  matters  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries.  The  high  character  he  heard  of  the  works  of 
Avicenna  induced  him  to  wilh  to  read  them  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  applied  with  great  afiiduity  to 
the  Arabic  language,  and  vifited  the  univerfity  of  Bafil, 
which  at  that  time  afforded  the  belt  helps  for  its  acquifi- 
tion.  He  took  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  phyfic  there,  and 
palfed  feven  years  more  in  travels  through  different  parts 
of  Europe.  Returning  to  Breflau,  he  was  made  rector  of 
the  college,  and  infpeCtor  of  the  other  fchools  in  that 
city.  At  length  he  confined  himfelf  folely  to  the  practice 
of  phyfic  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  in 
which  laft  concern  he  was  fo  zealous,  that  he  applied  part 
of  his  profeffional  gains  in  fetting  up  an  Arabic  prei’s, 
and  printing  fuch  works  in  that  language  as  he  judged 
might  be  of  public  utility.  Being  in  Pruflia,  he  became 
known  to  the  famous  Swedifh  chancellor,  Oxenftiern, 
who  attached  him  to  his  perfon  as  his  phyfician.  He  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  Sweden,  where  in  1606  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  phyfician  to  the  queen,  and  medical  profeflor  in 
the  univerfity  of  Upfal.  Infirmities  rendered  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  chiefly  fedentary,  and  he  fpent  moft  of  his 
time  in  reading  the  bibie,  and  in  exercifes  of  piety.  He 
died  at  Upfal,  in  1640.  In  his  own  profeflion,  Kirften 
publifhed  an  inaugural  diflertation,  De  Pejle$  and  a  work 
De  vero  Ufu  et  Abufu  Mcdicina,  8vo.  1610.  He  alfo  edited 
Avicenna  Canonis  liber  fecunaus ,  Lat.  et  Arab,  the  Latin  ver- 
fion,  with  notes,  by  himfelf.  For  the  fervice  of  Arabic 
learning,  he  publifhed,  1.  An  Arabic  Grammar,  Frankf. 
1610,  folio.  2.  A  fa c red  Decad  of  Canticles  and  Arabic 
Verfes,  taken  from  fome  Manufcripts,  with  a  Latin  Verfion, 
1609.  3.  The  four  Evangelilts,  from  an  Arabic  Manu- 

fcript,  1609,  folio.  4.  The  Epiltle  of  St.  Jude,  from  an 
Arabic  Manufcript,  collated  with  the  Greek  and  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  161 1.  5.  Notes  on  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  col¬ 

lated  with  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  La¬ 
tin,  Texts,  1612.  It  is  aflerted,  in  his  epitaph,  that  he 
underftood  twenty-fix  languages. 

KIR'STEN  (George),  alfo  a  phyfician,  was  born  at 
Stettin  in  January  1613.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  during 
feveral  years  at  Jena  and  Strafburg,  and  afterwards  travel¬ 
led  through  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  He  was 
invited  to  profellional  chairs  in  the  univerlities  of  Gripf- 
wald  and  Dorpat ;  but  the  political  troubles  of  the  times 
prevented  him  from  accepting  them  ;  lie  determined  at 
length  to  fettle  at  his  native  place,  and  contented  himfelf 
with  a  profelTorfhip  in  the  Royal  College  of  Stettin.  He 
died  on  the  4th  of  March,  1660.  The  greater  part  of  his 
life  was  pafled  in  ufeful  refearch,  and  he  obtained  a  high 
reputation  in  his  profeflion.  He  left  feveral  learned  ef- 
fays,  in  Latin,  on  the  fecretion  of  milk,  on  wounds  of  the 
head,  on  the  fight,  fmell,  tafte,  See.  which  were  efteeined' 
in  their  day;  and  he  publilhed  alfo  the  following:  1. 
Oratio  de  Medicinas  dignitate  et  pneftantia,  164.7.  2.  Ad~ 
verfaria  et  Animadverfiones  in  Joannis  Agricolas  Cdm- 
mentarium  in  Poppium  et  Chirurgiam  parvam,  1648.  3, 

Difquifitiones  Phy  tologicte,  1651, 

KIR'STENDORF,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Oberland :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ofterrod. 

KIR'TI,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  a  name  of  Parvati,  the 
confort  of  Siva. 

KIR'TLE,  f.  [cyjhcel,  Sax.]  An  upper  garment ;  a. 
gown. — What  fluff  wilt  thou  have  a  kirtle  of?  Thou  llialt 
have  a  cap  to-morrow.  Shahefpearc's  Henry  IV. 
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Tli}'  gowns,  thy  fhoes,  thy  beds  of  rofes, 

Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle ,  and  thy  pofies. 

Soon  break,  foon  wither,  foon  forgotten, 

In  folly  ripe,  in  reafon  rotten.  Raleigh. 

A  quantity  of  flax  about  one  hundred  weight. 

KIR'TON,  or  Kirk'town,  a  large  village  and  parilh 
in  the  divifion  of  Holland,  and  county  of  Lincoln,  Eng¬ 
land,  has  been  a  place  of  confiderable  hze  and  importance, 
but,  from  having  loft  its  weekly  market,  and  being  out  of 
a  public  road,  and  divefted  of  manufactures,  is  now  re¬ 
duced  to  the  rank  of  a  village.  In  the  year  1800,  it  con¬ 
tained  269  houfes,  and  1238  inhabitants.  Kirton  has 
long  been  famed  for  its  large  and  elegant  church,  which 
was  formerly  collegiate,  and,  according  to  fome  writers, 
was  built  by  Alexander,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  time 
of  king  Henry  I.  This  ftatement  is,  however,  evidently 
erroneous,  for  the  ftyle  of  architecture  marks  it  to  be  as 
late  as  the  early  part  of  the  1 5th’ century.  Being  much 
injured  by  negleft,  and  larger  than  neceftary  for  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  parilh,  the  chancel,  tower,  and  tranfepts, 
were  taken  down  in  the  year  1806.  A  new  tower  was, 
however,  erected  at  the  weft  end  of  the  church  with  the 
original  materials.  At  the  weftern  end  of  the  nave  is  a 
femicircular  arch,  probably  of  the  age  of  the  bifhop  above 
named.  In  the  church  is  a  handfome  octangular  font,  on 
the  pedeftal  of  which  is  an  iufcription,  ftating,  that  it 
was  made  for  Alauni  Burton,  in  the  year  14.05.  Beauties 
of  England. 

KIR'TON  LIN'DSEY,  a  market-town  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  147  miles  from  London.  It  had  its  name 
from  its  kirk,  or  church,  which  is  a  truly-mngnificent  re¬ 
main  of  ancient  architecture.  It  has  a  market  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  fairs  July  18  and  December  11.  This  place  is 
famous  for  the  pippin,  which,  when  grafted  on  its  ftock, 
is  called  the  renate.  It  gives  name  to  its  hundred,  in 
which  are  four  villages  of  the  fame  name.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  returned  under  the  population-aft  as  1092, 
the  houfes  as  243.  Dr.  Stukeley  ftates,  that  John  of  Gaunt 
had  a  palace  here.  At  this  place  Mr.  Pegge  fixes  the  Sid- 
nacefter  of  the  Romans. 

KIRWA'NI,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Den- 
tila.  Here  Mr.  Park  faw  lome  fmelting-furnaces  for  iron  : 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Baniferile.  Lat.  12.  30.  N.  Ion.  1 1.  W. 

KIR'WEILER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rhine:  fifteen  miles  north  of  Strafburg. 

KIR'WEILER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mont  Tonnerre  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Lauterburg. 

KIR'ZAK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Vla¬ 
dimir  :  forty-eight  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Vladimir. 

KI'SAK,  an  ifland  near  the  fouth -weft  coaft  of  Eaft 
Greenland.  Lat.  59.  51.  N.  Ion.  45.  W. 

KISAN',  a  town  of  Curdiftan :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of 
Betlis. 

KISELEV'KA,  a  river  of  Ruftia,  which  runs  into  the 
Lena  in  lat.  67.  30.  N.  Ion.  121.  14.  E. 

KISER Y'A,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  thirty- 
two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Bettiah.  Lat.  26.  20.  N.  Ion. 
85. 6. E. 

KIS'GOL,  a  town  of  Bengal :  eight  miles  north-weft 
of  Curruckdeah. 

KISH,  [Heb.  difficult.]  A  man’s  name;  the  father  of 
king  Saul. 

KISH,  a  fand-bank  in  the  Iriffi  Sea,  about  fix  miles 
long,  and  hardly  one  wide  :  feven  miles  from  the  coaft  of 
the  county  of  Dublin.  Lat.  53.  15.  N.  Ion.  5.  54.  W. 

KISH,  or  Kesh,  apoft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Fermanagh  :  ninety-three  miles  north-weft  by  north 
from  Dublin. 

KISHENAGUR',  a  circar  of  Bengal,  lying  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Hoogly,  about  no  miles  long,  and  from  7  to 
30  broad. 

KISHENAGUR',  a  town  of  Bengal,  and  capital  of  the 
circar  of  the  fame  name  t  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Moorffieda- 
bad,  and  forty.five  north  of  Calcutta.  Lat.  23.  23.  N. 
Ion.  88.  38.  E. 
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KISHENAGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan  :  fifteen  miles 
fouth  of  Agimere. 

KISHENGON'GA,  a  river  of  Alia,  which  runs  into 
the  Behnt  twenty  miles  weft  of  Pukholi. 

KI'SHI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

KISHKOR'R AN  MOUN'TAINS,  mountains  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  county  of  Sligo:  thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Sligo. 

KISH'ME,  Kis'mich,  Chis'mie,  or  Dsjis'me,  the  * 
largeft  ifland  in  the  Perfian  Gulf ;  thirty  miles  in  length, 
and  fix  or  eight  broad.  It  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  from  the  continent  of  Perfia,  which  is  navigable,  buf 
trouhlefome  to  work  in,  and  befides  dangerous  on  account 
of  pirates.  It  contains  three  or  four  towns  or  villages. 
Almoft  all  the  iflands  in  the  Perfian  Gulf  have  feveral 
names;  this  ifland  is  likewife  called  Dsjes,  Dras,  and  Vroet,  ■■ 
and  by  the  Perfians  Touly.  Lat.  26.  54.  N.  Ion.  56.  50.  E. 

KISH'ME,  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Kifhme,  near  the  centre. 

KISH'MIR,  a  mountain  of  Turkiffi  Armenia:  thirty- 
five  miles  fouth  of  Erzerum. 

KISH'NA,  or  Krishna,  a  large  river  of  Hindooftan, 
the  chief  mouth  of  which  is  about  in  lat  15.43.  S.  Its 
Delta,  which  winds  round  as  far  as  Mafulipatam,  is  not 
confiderable.  This  river  annually  overflows  a  valt  tract 
of  country,  like  the  Indus  on  the  weftern  fide  of  this  em¬ 
pire,  and  like  all  the  other  great  rivers  on  this  extenfive 
coaft.  It  rifes  from  the  foot  of  the  weftern  Ghauts,  and 
not  more  than  forty-five  miles  from  Severndroog,  on  the 
weftern  coaft.  There  is  another  branch  to  the  eaft  that 
rifes  Itill  more  northerly. 

Into  the  north  fide  of  the  Iviflina,  in  lat.  16.  20.  falls  the 
great  river  Beema,  afteracourfe  of  three  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty  miles.  The  Kiffina,  above  and  below  its  conflux  with 
the  Beema,  is  fordable;  and  a  few  miles  below  its  chan-- 
nel  is  fix  hundred  yards  wide,  made  horrid  with  the  num¬ 
ber  and  rudenefs  of  the  varioufly -formed  rocks  which  are 
never  covered  but  in  the  rainy  feafon.  The  Tungebadra-- 
is  another  vaft  branch  of  the  Kifhna,  which  falls  into  it 
in  lat.  16.  25.  and  originates  extremely  fouth,  from  a 
doubtful  fountain.  But  what  mull  give  this  river  great 
celebrity,  is  its  having  had  on  its  banks,  in  lat.  15.  22. 
the  fplendid  city  Beejanaggur,  or  Bisnagur,  which  fee, 
vol.  iii.  p.  69.  This  place  has  been  long  in  a  defolate 
ftate  ;  and  the  river,  at  one  place  at  the  foot  of  thefe  ruins, 
is  only  fixteen  yards  wide,  below  which  there  has  been  a 
ftone  bridge.  Gibfon's  Geography,  vol.  i. 

KISHNUKOO'D,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Segeftan  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Meimend,  and  thirty-fix 
weft  of  Candahar. 

KI'SHON,  (Judges  v.  21.)  The  brook  Kiffion  rifes  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel ;  runs  along  this  valley,  to  the  fouth 
of  mount  Tabor;  and  difcharges  itfielf  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  at  Acre,  otherwife  called  Ptolemais. 

KISH'PORK.  See  Christburg,  vol.  iv. 

KISH'TAC,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  about 
100  miles  in  length,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  in  breadth. 
Lat.  57.  to  58.  40.  N.  Ion.  1 52.  30.  to  1 54.  50.  W. 

KISHTEWA'R,  a  country  of  Afia,  lying  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  Cachemire,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Chunaub. 

KI'SI-HI'SAR,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulga¬ 
ria  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sofia. 

KIS'ILE  DARLA.  See  Kezil. 

KISKEM AN'ITAS  RIVER,  a  branch  of  Alleghany 
river,  into  which  it  empties  in  lat.  40.40.  N.  in  Weftmore- 
land  county,  Pennlylvania.  Its  head-waters  are  Little 
Conemaugh  and  Stonecreek  :  after  their  junction,  it  is 
called  Conemaugh  River:  it  then  receives  Black  Lick 
from  the  north-eaft  ;  and  feventeen  miles  from  its  mouth 
Loyalhannon-creek  enters  from  the  fouth-fouth-eaft  ;  after 
which  it  is  called  Kifkemanitas  River.  It  is  navigable 
for  batteaux  forty  or  fifty  miles,  and  good  portages  are 
found  between  it  and  Juniatta  and  Potowmac  rivers; 
Coal  and  fait  are  difcovered  in  the  vicinity  of  thefe  rivers. 

KIS'KIN  OS'TROG,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  pen-in  - 
fula  of  Kamtfchatka ;  fifty-two  miles  weft  of  -Verchnci 
Kamtfchatlkoi. 

KIS'KOj; 
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KIS'KO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Nyland : 
twelve  miles  north  of  Eknas. 

KIS'LAK,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Bra- 
claw  :  twenty  miles  eall-fouth-eaft  of  Braclaw. 

KIS'LAR.  See  Kizliar. 

KIS'LOCH,  a  citadel  of  the  duchy  of  Baden  :  eleven 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Spire,  and  twelve  fouth  of  Heidelburg. 

KIS'MA,  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Ghilan  : 
twenty-one  miles  welt-north-weft  of  Redid. 

KISMA'LO,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  twelve  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Gran. 

KIS'MICH,  or  Kismish.  See  Kishme. 

To  KISS,  v.  a.  [cufan,  Welch ;  from  kvu,  Gr.]  To 
touch  with  the  lips : 

Their  lips  were  four  red  rofes  on  a  (talk, 

And  in  the  fummer  beauty  kifs'd  each  other.  Shakefpcare. 
To  treat  with  fondnefs : 

The  hearts  of  princes  kifs  obedience, 

So  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  ftubborn  fpirits. 

They  lwell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  florins.  Shakefpcare. 
To  touch  gently: 

The  moon  (bines  bright:  in  fuch  a  night  as  this, 

When  the  fweet  wind  did  gently  kifs  the  trees, 

And  they  did  make  no  noife -  Shakefpcare. 

KISS,  /.  Salute  given  by  joining  lips  : 

What  fenfe  had  I  of  her  ftol’n  hours  of  luft  ? 

I  found  not  Calfio’s  kijfes  on  her  lips,  Shakefpcare. 

KISSABET'TY,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  twenty-two  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Burdwan.  Lat.  23.3.  N.  Ion.  88.  18.  E. 

KISSA'MOS,  a  fmall  town,  formerly  the  harbour  of 
Aptera,  which  gives  name  to  a  diftrift  or  province  in  the 
north-weftern  part  of  the  illand  of  Crete.  This  town 
would  be  of  fome  importance,  if  the  pachas  had  not  pro¬ 
hibited  the  exportation  of  the  commodities  of  the  illand, 
except  front  the  chief  place  of  their  government.  This 
province  is  one  of  the  belt  cultivated  and  molt  productive 
of  the  illand  ;  |t  fu rnifhes  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  oil 
and  wine;  it  produces  honey,  wax,  and  filk  ;  but  little 
barley  and  wheat.  Its  mountains  are  for  the  molt  part 
wooded  ;  and  among  the  trees  kre  fcattered  many  common 
and  holm  oaks,  the  acorns  of  which  allow'  the  Greeks  to 
breed  a  large  number  of  hogs.  Here  are  alfo  many  carob- 
trees,  whofe  fruits  are  carried  to  Canea.  In  this  province 
the  vine  deferves  attention,  which  produces  grapes  with 
one  hoeing  and  without  any  manure.  The  wine  of  Kif- 
iamos  is  a  claret,  fpirituous,  and  of  a  tolerably  good  qua¬ 
lity:  as  it  is  not  an  article  of  commerce,  the  Greeks  con¬ 
vert  a  part  of  it  into  brandy  for  their  winter  flock.  O11 
the  gulf  of  Kiffamos  is  a  quarry  of  beautiful  gypfum. 
The  fort  of  Grabufa,  fituated  on  a  deep  illet  at  the 
melt  weftern  and  northern  part  of  Crete,  is  comprifed  in 
the  dill rict  of  Kiffamos.  The  junction  of  thefe  linall 
illands  and  an  advanced  cape  form  a  natural  harbour,  in 
which  the  largeft  (hips  anchor  in  fafety.  The  population 
of  the  Turks  of  Kiffamos  is  eftimated  at  upwards  of  a 
third  of  the  inhabitants. 

KIS'SEE,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Sierra 
Leone  :  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Portiogo. 

KIS'SEL  (John),  a  painter  of  portraits  and  ftill-life. 
He  was  horn  at  Antwerp  in  1626.  Nature  was  his  guide 
in  the  praCHce  of  the  art  he  profeffed;  and  it  was  his 
conftant  cuftom  to  make  (ketches  of  all  his  various  pro¬ 
ductions  at  the  different  feafons  of  the  year;  merely 
fketching  fome,  and  colouring  and  even  modelling,  others  ; 
by  thefe  means  he  poffeffed  a  large  flock  of  things  ready 
to  his  hand  for  compolition,  and  he  executed  them  with 
great  tafte  and  delicacy.  He  demanded  Co  high  a  price  for 
bis  productions,  that  few  could  purchafe  them.  Among 
thole  who  did  was  the  king  of  Spain,  who,  after  having 
obtained  many  of  his  works,  at  la  It  gained-,  poffeffion  of 
the  painter  alio.  He  was  appointed  painter  to  the  queen  of 
Spain,  and  was  retained  in  her  lervice  as  long  as  he  lived, 
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His  portraits  are  very  highly  efteerned,  being  executed 
with  a  light  tree  touch,  and  a  tone  of  colour  that  very 
much  refembles  Vandyke’s.  He  died  in  1708,  at  the  age 
of  eighty- two. 

KISSELPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal:  thirty-five  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Doefa.  Lat.  22.  32.  N.  Ion.  84.  41.  E. 

KISS'ER,y.  One  that  kiffes. 

KISS'ER,  the  ancient  Colonia  A/furas  in  Africa,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  many  infcriptions  ftill  to  be  met  with  in  the 
place.  Here  is  a  triumphal  arch  done  in  a  very  good  tafte  : 
there  is  alfo  a  fmall  temple  of  a  fquare  figure,  having  fe- 
veral  inftruments  of  facrifice  carved  upon  it;  but  the  ex¬ 
ecution  is  much  interior  to  the  defign,  which  is  very  cu¬ 
rious.  The  town  is  lituated  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  above  a  large  fertile  plain  ;  which 
is  ftiU  called  the  plain  ox  Surfa,  probably  from  its  ancient 
name  AJfuras. 

KIS'SI,  (St.)  a.fmall  illand  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
Lat.  38.  43.  N.  Ion.  24.  10.  E. 

KISSI'MA,  a  town  of  Japan  :  forty-five  miles  north  of 
Nangalaki. 

KISS'ING,/".  The  aft  of  fainting  with  a  kifs;  a  num¬ 
ber  of -kiffes.  Killing,  by  way  of  falutation,  or  as  a  to¬ 
ken  of  refpeCt,  has  been  praftifed  in  all  nations.  The  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  fainted  their  principal  officers  by  a  kifs. 
Kifling  the  mouth  or  the  eyes  was  the  ufual  compliment 
upon  any  promotion  or  happj'  event.  Soldiers  killed  the 
general’s  hand  when  he  quitted  his  office.  Fathers, 
amonglt  the  Romans,  had  fo  much  delicacy,  that  they  ne¬ 
ver  embraced  their  wives  in  the  prefence  of  their  daugh¬ 
ters.  Near  relations  were  allowed  to  kifs  their  female  kin¬ 
dred  on  the  mouth;  hut  this  was  done  in  order  to  know 
whether  they  fmelt  of  wine  or  not;  becaufe  the  Roman 
ladies,  in  lpite  of  a  prohibition  to  the  contrary,  were 
found  fometimes  to  have  made  too  free  with  the  juice  of 
the  grape.  Slaves  kilfed  their  mailer’s  hand,  who  ufed  to 
hold  it  out  to  them  for  that  purpofe.  Killing  was  a  cuf- 
tomary  mode  of  falutation  amonglt  the  Jews,  as  we  may 
colleCl  from  the  circumftance  of  Judas  approaching  his 
Mailer  with  a  kifs.  Relations  ufed  to  kifs  their  kindred 
when  dying,  and  when  dead  :  when  dying,  out  of  a  ftrange 
opinion  that  they  ihould  imbibe  the  departing  foul ;  and 
when  dead,  by  way  of  valediilory  ceremony.  They  even 
killed  the  corpfe  after  it  was  conveyed  to  the  pile,  when 
it  had  been  (even  or  eight  days  dead. 

KISS'ING-CRUST,  f.  Cruft  formed  where  one  loaf  in 
the  ov£n  touches  another  : 

Thefe  bak’d  with  kijjing-cnjls ,  and  thofe 

Brought  him  fmall  beer.  King's  Cookery. 

KISSIN'GEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg,  on 
the  Saal,  in  the  environs  of  which  are  fome  medicinal  and 
fait  fprings  :  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Wurzburg,  and 
nine  north-weft  of  Schweinfurt.  Lat.  50.  14.  N.  Ion. 
10.  17.  E. 

KISSOREGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bundel- 
cund  :  eighteen  miles  fputh-eaft  of  Chatterpour. 

KISSUNPOU  R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar : 
twelve  miles  north-well  of  Bahar. 

KIS'TI,  an  Afiatic  nation,  which  extends  from  the 
higheft  ridge  of  Caucafus,  along  the  Sundlha  rivulets. 
According  to  major  Rennel,  they  are  bounded  to  the  welt 
by  the  Little  Cabarda,  to  the  eaft  by  the  Tartars  and  Lef- 
guis,  and  to  the -fouth  by  the  Lefguis  and  Georgians.  He 
imagines  they  may  he  the  people  whom  Gaerber  calls  the 
Taulinzi,  i.e.  mountaneers,  and  to  whom  he  attributes  the 
following  ftrange  cuftom:  “When  a  gueft  or  itranger 
comes  to  lodge  with  them,  one  of  the  hod’s  daughters  is 
obliged  to  receive  him,  to  unfaddle  and  feed  his  horle, 
take  care  of  his  baggage,  prepare  his  dinner,  pals  the 
night  with  him,  and  continue  at  his  difpofal  during  his 
(lay.  At  his  departure,  (he  (addles  his  horfe  and  packs 
up  his  baggage.  It  would  be  very  uncourtly  to  refufe 
any  of  thele  marks  of  hofpitality.”  The  different  tribes 
of  this  reitlefs  and  turbulent  nation  are  generally  at  vari¬ 
ance 
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mice  with  each  other,  and  with  all  their  neighbours. 
Their  dialefts  have  no  analogy  with  any  known  language, 
and  their  hiflory  and  origin  are  at  prefent  utterly  un¬ 
known.  Their  diflrifls,  as  enumerated  in  Major  Rennel’s 
Memoir,  are,  i.  Inguflii,  about  fixty  miles  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Mofdok,  in  the  high  mountains  about  the  Kum- 
belei.  2.  Endery  5  and,  3.  Axia,  on  a  low  ridge  between 
the  Sundfha  and  Iaxaia,  rivers.  In  their  territories  are 
the  hot  wells.  4.  Ackinyurt,  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  Sundfha  and  Kurnbelei.  5.  Ardakli,  on  the  Rofhni 
that  joins  the  Sunddia.  6.  Wapi,  near  the  Ofletin  village 
Tfhim,  towards  the  fource  of  the  Terek.  7.  Anguflit, 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  Kurnbelei.  8.  Shalkha,  called 
by  the  Ruffians  Maloi  Ahgujht.  9.  Thetfhen,  on  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  the  Argun  river.  10.  Atakhi,  a  final!  di  ft  rift 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  Argun,  *1.  Kulga,  orDihanti, 
in  the  high  mountain.  ia.  Galgai,  or  Halha,  about  the 
fource  of  the  Afai,  a  Sundfha  rivulet.  13.  Tfhabrilo,  and 
Shahid,  on  the  Sundfha.  14.  Tfhifhni-Kabul,  on  the 
Rofhni,  a  Sundfha  rivulet.  15.  Karaboulak,  a  wandering 
tribe,  who  have  their  little  villages  about  the  fix  upper- 
rnoft  rivulets  of  the  Sundfha,  particularly  the  Fortan.  16. 
Meefti,  Meredlhi,  Galafhka,  and  Duban,  are  lfnall  tribes 
on  the  Axai. 

The  Ingufhi,  or  firft  of  the  above  tribes,  fubmitted  to 
Ruflia  in  1770.  They  are  capable  of  arming  about  5000 
men  ;  they  call  themfelves  Ingu/hi,  Kijli,  or  Halha ;  they 
live  in  villages  near  each  other,  containing  about  twenty 
or  thirty  houles ;  are  diligent  hufbandmen,  and  rich  in 
cattle.  Many  of  their  villages  have  a  ftone  tower,  which 
ferves  in  time  of  war  as  a  retreat  to  their  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  as  a  magazine  for  their  effects.  Thefe  people 
are  all  armed,  and  have  the  tullom  of  wearing  fhields. 
Their  religion  is  very  fimple,  but  has  fome  traces  of  Chrif- 
tianity  :  They  believe  in  one  God,  whom  they  call  Dailg, 
but  have  no  faints  or  religious  perfons  ;  they  celebrate 
Sunday,  not  by  any  religious  ceremony,  but  by  refting 
from  labour;  they  have  a  faft  in  fpring,  and  another  in 
i'ummer ;  they  obferve  no  ceremonies  either  at  births  or 
deaths  ;  they  allow  of  polygamy,  and  eat  pork.  One  kind 
of  facrifice  is  ufual  among  them  :  at  certain  times  a  fheep 
is  killed  by  a  perfon  who  feems  to  be  confidered  as  a  kind 
of  pried,  as  he  is  obliged  to  live  in  a  Rate  of  celibacy. 
His  habitation  is  in  the  mountains,  near  an  old  ftone 
church,  which  is  faid  to  be  adorned  with  various  flatues 
and  infcriptions.  Under  the  church  is  a  vault  that  con¬ 
tains  certain  old  books,  which,  however,  no  one  ever  at¬ 
tempts  to  approach.  The  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  tribes,  which 
vvere  formerly  tributary  to  the  Cabardean  princes,  fubmit¬ 
ted  to  Ruffia  in  1770.  The  9th,  Tfhetfhen,  is  governed 
by  its  own  chiefs,  who  are  related  to  the  Avar-Khan. 
This  tribe  is  fo  numerous  and  warlike,  and  has  given  the 
Ruffians  fo  much  trouble,  that  its  name  is  ufually  given 
by  them  to  the  whole  Kifti  nation,  The  chief  village  of 
Tfhetfhen  lies  on  the  Argun,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Its  other  principal  villages  are  Hadfhiaul  and 
langejent,  both  on  the  Sundfha.  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  the 
Countries  comprehended  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caf- 
fian,  by  Major  Rennel. 

KIST'NA,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  Carnatic  :  ten 
miles  v.'eft  of  Volconda. 

KISTNABARAM',  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Myfore: 
thirteen  miles’ibuth  of  Tademeri. 

KISTNAGUR',  a  town  of  Bengal ;  twenty-four  miles 
north  of  Goragot. 

KISTNAGUR',  a  town  of  Bengal  :  fixteen  miles  fouth 
of  Nagore.  Lat.  22.52.  N.  Ion.  87.21.  E. 

KISTNAG'HERI,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooflan, 
in  the  Myfore  country.  This  town  was  attacked  by  the 
Britifh  troops,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Maxwell, 
in  the  latter  end  of  October  1789.  The  lower  fort,  in¬ 
cluding  the  pettah,  or  fuburb,  was  gained  without  much 
difficulty;  but  the  garrifon  in  the  upper  fort  defended  it 
with  a  degree  of  heroifm  bordering  on  defpair.  Immenfe 
rocks  and  fnowers  of  flones  vvere  hurled  down  into  the 
road  ;  the  fcaling-ladders  were  broken  to  pieces;  and,  after 
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two  hours  vigorous  aflault,  colonel  Maxwell  ht  length 
found  it  neceffary  to  defiit  from  the  attempt  :  fifty-four 
miles  fouth-eafl  of  Bangalore,  fixty-lix  wefl-fouth-well 
of  Arcot,  and  ninety  eaft  of  Sefingapatam.  Lat.  12.30.  N. 
Ion.  78.  22.  E. 

KIST'NAH,  a  river  of  Hindooflan,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Vifiapour,  about  twenty  miles  from  Sattara, 
and,  croffing  almofl  the  whole  of  Hindooflan,  from  weft 
to  eafl,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  by  feveral  mouths,  be¬ 
tween  Mafulipatam  and  Nizapatam,  in  the  circar  of  Gun- 
toor.  The  iflands  formed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Kiftnah  are 
very  fertile,  and  produce  grain,  excellent  timber,  and  fome 
of  the  bed  tobacco  in  India:  they  likewife  in  the  low- 
grounds,  which  at  fpring-tides  are  overflowed,  produce  a 
fhrub  of  great  ufe  in  dying  their  chintzes  and  calicoes. 

KISTNAPORAM',  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  twenty-five  miles  wed-north-wed  of  Tritchinopoly. 

KISTN APORUM',  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Goloon- 
da :  forty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Hydrabad. 

KISTNAVERAM',  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  runs  into  the  bay  of 
Bengal :  fifteen  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Nellore.  Lat.  14.  16.  N. 
Ion.  80.  1  r.  E. 

KIST'VAEN,  or  Cist-Vaen,  in  Britifh  antiquities,, 
a  flone-chefl,  coffin,  or  cavity,  for  the  interment  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  after  its  deceafe.  Many  antiquarians  have 
confounded  this  with  the  cromlech,  and  have  thus  con- 
fufed  their  readers,  and  indeed  have  bewildered  themfeives. 
Some  even  call  the  perpendicular  or  Handing  ftones  of  the 
cromlech  by  the  appellation  of  kiflvaen,  and  the  horizon¬ 
tal  or  covering-ltone  the  cromlech.  This  is  multiplying 
terms  without  meaning  or  utility.  Kidvaen  is  a  compound 
word  from  the  Britifh  language,  and  literally  fignifies  a 
ched  of  done  ;  i.  e.  ciji,  a  cheft  or  coder,  and  vaen,  from 
maen,  a  done  ;  the  m  in  Britifh  being  commonly  changed 
to  v  in  compofition.  The  kidvaen  decidedly  differs  from 
the  cromlech;  the  fird  being  always  immerfed  or  covered 
over  with  many  dones,  when  the  whole  is  called  cairn ;  or 
by  a  heap  or  mound  of  earth,  which  is  called  barroui.  Mr. 
Owen  defcribes  the  ciflvaen  as  “a  kind  of  cell  formed  by 
placing  four  fiat  dones  together  in  a  fquare,  with  another 
laid  on  the  top  fora  cover.”  In  fome  indances,  however, 
the  cift  is  formed  by  five,  fix,  or  feven,  dones,  railed  on  thin 
edges,  and  covered  by  two  or  three  flat  dones.  In  Berk- 
fhire,  near  the  track  of  the  ancient  Ridge-way,  on  the 
downs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  White-horfe  Hill,  are  fome 
remains  of  a  monument  of  this  clafs.  The  upper  part  of 
a  barrow  being  removed,  feveral  large  dones  were  difco- 
vered,  fome  of  which  were  fet  up  edge-ways,  and  others 
placed  fiat,  or  horizontally.  Three  of  large  dimenfions 
formed  the  fides  and  end  of  a  cell,  which  was  nine  feet 
from  eaft  to  wed,  by  about  fix  feet  from  north  to  fouth. 
At  the  mouth,  or  entrance  towards  the  wed,  were  two  up¬ 
right  Hones,  forming  jambs,  between  which  wasapaflage 
to  the  cid.  Several  other  dones  were  placed  near  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  the  barrow  appeared  to  have  been  furrounded 
with  a  circle  of  Hones.  “  In  the  various  praflice  of  the 
Britons,  the  ciflvaen  fometimes  contained  the  urn  which 
preferved  the  precious  aflies  of  the  deceafed  ;  but  it  often 
contained  the  affies  and  bones  without  any  urn.”  Chal¬ 
mers's  Caledonia.  Toland  thinks  that  killvaens  were  altars 
for  facrifice  :  and  fome  writers  have  conjectured  that  they 
were  intended  for  cells,  or  dungeons,  to  confine  prifoners. 

“  In  Cornwall,  and  elfewhere,  we  find  kiflvaens  (of  an 
area  equal  to  the  fize  of  the  human  body)  confiding  of 
fide-flones  pitched  on  end,  without  any  covering-done  ; 
thefe  certainly  once  inclofed  bones  of  the  dead,  though 
now  generally  dug  up  to  fearch  for  money.”  Borlafes  An¬ 
tiquities  of  Cornwall. 

KISWAR'DA,  a  town  of  Hungary:  feventeen  miles 
ead  of  Tokay,  and  thirty-fix  wefl-north-welt  of  Zatmar. 

KIS'ZENAU,  or  Kitznu,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Moldavia:  feventy-two  miles  ead  of  Jaffi,  and  thirty 
north  of  Bender.  Lat.  47.  13.  N.  Ion.  29.  30.  E. 

KIT,/,  [kitte,  Dut.]  A  large  bottle.  Skinner. — A  finall 
wooden  veliel  in  which  Newcaflie  falmon  is  lent  up  to 
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London.  A  fmali  violin  of  fuch  form  and  dimenfion  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  carried  in  a  cafe  in  the  pocket :  its 
length,  meafuring  from  the  extremities,  is  about  lixteen 
inches,  and  that  of  the  bow  about  feventeen.  Small  as 
this  inftrument  is,  its  powers  are  co-extenfive  with  thofe 
of  the  violin. 

Kit  is  likevvife  ufed,  among  dragoons,  to  denote  their 
lot  of  neceffaries,  colle&ed  and  packed  up  in  a  fmali  com- 
pafs.  The  term  is  alfo  applied,  among  the  infantry,  to 
the  contents  of  a  foldier’s  knapfack  : 

The  ferjeant  comes  with  all  his  wit : 

“  My  lads,  you’ve  loft  fome  of  your  kit." 

We  know’d  all  that  as  well  as  him  ; 

’Tvvas  pawn’d  to  get  the  girls  forne  gin.  Song. 

KIT-FLOOR,  /.  with  miners,  a  particular  lay  or  ftra- 
tum  of  coals.  AJh. 

KIT-KAT,  the  name  of  a  club  of  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  formed  in  1703,  which  met  at  a  tavern  kept  by 
one  Chriftopher  Kat  ;  though  fome  fay  that  Kat  was  a 
paftrycook  near  the  houfe  where  they  met,  in  King-ftreet, 
Weftminfter,  and  who  fupplied  them  with  tarts.  Of  this 
club,  Addifon,  Steele,  Congreve,  Garth,  and  other  wits  of 
the  day,  were  members.  Garth  wrote  extempore  epigrams 
on  their  toafts,  which  were  infcribed  on  their  drinking- 
glaffes  ;  and  Kneller  painted  their  portraits  cf  a  particu¬ 
lar  iize  which  has  hence  been  called  the  kit-kat  fize.  The 
picture  was  hung  up  in  the  club-room,  and  is  laid  to  be 
ft  ill  in  the  poffeffion  of  a  defcendant  cf  Jacob  Tonl'on  the 
bookfeller. 

KITAIBE'LIA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  mo- 
nadelphia,  order  polyandria.  Generic  effential  charac¬ 
ters —  Calyx  double;  the  outermoft  feven  or  nine  cleft  5 
capfules  one-feeded,  cluttered  in  a  five-lobed  head. 

Kitaibelia  vitifolia,  a  fingle  fpecies.  Plant  vifcid-hairy  ; 
leaves  five-lobed,  unequally  toothed ;  flowers  axillary, 
two  or  three  together,  white.  Native  of  Hungary. 

KITANES'JO,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Niphon.  Lat.  36. 40.  N.  Ion.  1  37.  30.  E. 

KIT'CHEN,  f.  \_kegin,  Welfh  ;  keg,  Flemith  ;  cycene, 
Sax.  cuifine,  Fr.  cucina,  ltal.  kyjhen,  Erf.]  The  room  in  a 
houfe  where  the  provilions  are  cooked.' — He  was  taken  into 
fervice  in  his  court  to  a  bafe  office  in  his  kitchen  ;  fo  that 
he  turned  a  broach  that  had  worn  a  crown.  Bacon. 

We  fee  no  new-built  palaces  afpire. 

No  kitchens  emulate  the  veftal  fire.  Pope. 

Upon  the  oeconomy  of  the  kitchen  we  ftiall  tranferibe 
a  few  remarks  from  count  Rumford’s  Eflays.  Man  has 
been  called,  by  way  of  diferimination,  a  cooking  animal ; 
be  it  fo;  but  there  is  no  reafon  that  he  fhould  cook  ex¬ 
travagantly.  He  mult  allow,  with  count  Rumford,  that 
“  nothing  is  fo  difgraceful  to  fociety  and  to  individuals, 
as  unmeaning  waftefulnefs.”  Now  the  object  of  the  count, 
whofe  philoiophy  is  of  the  moft  ufeful  kind,  is  to  (how 
that  there  is  great  waftefulnefs  in  the  kitchen  and  culi¬ 
nary  proceffes  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  to  recommend  a  fyf- 
tem  that  will  remedy  thofe  evils.  Endeavouring  to  elta- 
blifh  economy  on  philofophic  principles,  he  wilt  recom¬ 
mend  his  thoughts  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  not  ex¬ 
tremely  ignorant  or  extremely  prejudiced.  He  obferves 
that  “all  the  fuel  ufed  in  making  water  boil  with  violence 
is  wafted,  without  adding  in  the  fmalleft  degree  to  the 
.heat  of  the  water,  or  fhortening  the  procels  of  cook¬ 
ing  a  fmgle  inftant;  and  that  the  walte  of  fuel  which 
arifes  from  making  liquids  boil  unneceflarily,  when  no¬ 
thing  more  wouid  be  neceftary  than  to  keep  them  boiling- 
hot,  is  enormous.”  On  this  ftmple  principle  he  proceeds ; 
and,  in  order  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  his  economical 
plans,  he  farther  obferves,  that  “  the  unfcientific  and  Slo¬ 
venly  method  of  cookery  makes  the  food  lefs  favory,  lefs 
wholefome  and  nourilhing.  The  true  reafon  why  nou- 
rifning  foups  are  not  more  in  ufe  among  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  of  Great  Britain  is,  becaufe  they  do  not  know  how 
good  they  really  are,  nor  how  to  prepare  them.” 
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Count  R.  reprobates  the  open  kitchen-fire-places  now 
in  common  ufe,  and  particularly  that  devouring  imple¬ 
ment  called  a  kitchen-range.  “  More  fuel  (he  obferves)  is 
frequently  confumed  in  a  kitchen-range,  to  boil  a  tea¬ 
kettle,  than  with  proper  management  would  be  fufficient 
to  cook  a  good  dinner  for  fifty  men.”  He  anathematizes 
with  equal  vehemence  the  common  appendage  of  the 
range,  viz.  the  fmoke-jack.  He  then  gives  deferiptions 
of  the  manner  in  which  feveral  kitchens  are  fitted  up  on 
the  continent.  The  general  principles  of  their  conftruc- 
tion  are,  that  each  boiler,  kettle,  and  ftew-pan,  fhould 
have  its  feparate  clofed  fire-place;  and  that  each  fire-place 
fhould  have  its  feparate  grate,  and  its  feparate  afh-pit, 
clofed  by  a  door  well  fitted  to  its  frame,  and  furnifhed 
with  a  regifter  for  regulating  the  quantity  of  air  admitted 
into  the  fire-place  through  the  grate. 

The  procefs  of  roaiting  meat  by  an  open  fire  is  attended 
with  more  trouble  to  the  fervant,  and  with  a  greater  wafte 
of  fdel,  than  any  other  operation  of  cookery.  It  is  like- 
wife,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  an  injudicious  method 
of  applying  heat,  fince  the  outlide  of  the  meat  quickly  be¬ 
comes  fcorched  and  dried,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  heat  from 
fufficiently  penetrating  into  it,  and  acting  on  the  interior 
parts.  To  remedy  thefe  defeats,  count  Rumford  invent¬ 
ed  an  apparatus,  which  he  calls  a  roajler.  It  is,  in  its  ge¬ 
neral  form,  like  a  cylindrical  oven  ;  but  that  part  of  the 
contrivance  which  enables  it  to  brown  the  meat,  and  thus 
to  give  it  the  diftinguifhing  character  of  roajling,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  baking,  conlifts  in  throwing  over  its  furface,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  procefs,  a  ftrong  current  of  hot  air. 
From  the  teftimonies  which  are  adduced  in  its  favour,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  roafter  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  we  hope  to  fee  it  gradually 
come  into  ufe;  more  particularly  as  the  author  repeatedly 
allures  us  that  meat  cooked  in  this  manner  is  “  more  de¬ 
licate,  more  juicy,  more  favory,  and  higher  flavoured,  than 
when  roafted  in  the  common  way,  on  a  fpit,  by  an  open 
fire.”  The  count  particularly  expatiates  on  the  uncom¬ 
mon  delicacy  of  the  fat  part  of  the  meat  cooked  in  the 
roafter:  “When  good  mutton  is  roafted  in  this  manner, 
its  fat  is  exquifitely  fweet  and  well-tafted  ;  and,  when 
eaten  with  currant-jelly,  can  hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  fat  of  the  very  belt  venifon.”  The  other  advantages, 
which  it  holds  out,  are  the  fmali  quantity  of  fuel  required 
to  drefs  the  meat,  and  the  little  trouble  which  it  gives 
the  cock  ;  whofe  duty  is  only  to  pay  occafional  attention 
to  the  regulation  of  the  fire,  and,  for  a  fhort  time  before 
the  procefs  is  concluded,  to  open  the  (toppers  which  ad¬ 
mit  the  current  of  hot  air.  Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe 
high  praifes,  and  thefe  ftrong  recommendations,  we  know 
that  it  has  not  been  eafy  to  render  public  opinion  favour¬ 
able  to  thefe  roafters,  when  brought  into  ufe  ;  and  that, 

■  Itrange  as  it  may  feem,  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  the 
molt  difficulty  has  occurred  in  teaching  cooks  how  to  ma¬ 
nage  them,  and  in  perfuading  them  to  adopt  the  innova¬ 
tion.  By  a  little  alteration  in  the  conftruftion  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  roafter,  it  may  be  converted  into  an  ap¬ 
paratus  nearly  equally  ufeful  for  both  roafting  and  baking, 
it  then  constitutes  what  the  count  calls  a  roaJling-ovena 
He  next  offers  fome  remarks  on  ovens  in  general,  and  the 
method  of  improving  their  conftrufiion.  When  treating 
on  this  fubjeff,  he  mentions  a  circumftance  which  will  ex¬ 
cite  fome  furprife,  that,  when  meat  is  boiled  by  having  the 
pan  containing  it  placed  in  a  hot  oven,  the  water  in  which 
the  meat  was  immerfed  will  be  found  nearly  pure,  almoft 
without  flavour  or  impregnation  ;  although  the  meat  it- 
felf  is  completely  done,  and  even,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  tafte  than  when  boiled  in 
the  ufual  manner.  For  this  lingular  faft  he  accounts  by 
fuppofing  that,  when  the  heat  is  applied  equally,  to  all 
parts  of  the  fluid,  it  remains  nearly  at  reft ;  and  that  the 
agitation,  into  which  the  water  is  thrown  in  the  ufual 
procefs  of  boiling,  when  the  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom 
or  fide  of  the  pan,,  caufes  the  fibres  of  the  meat  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  each  other,  and  the  particles  to  be  mixed 
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with  and  fufpended  in  the  fluid.  On  the  fame  principle, 
he  attempts  to  explain  why  the  French  nation  has  been 
remarked  for  its  fondnefs  of  foups:  “It  is  frequently 
n (eful,  and  is  always  amuflng,  to  trace  the  differences  in 
the  cuftoms  and  ufages  of  different  countries  to  their 
caufes.  The  French  have  for  ages  been  remarkable  for 
their  fondnefs  of  foups,  and  for  their  fkill  in  preparing 
them  ;  now,  as  national  habits  of  this  kind  mult  necefi'a- 
rily  originate  at  a  very  early  period  of  fociety,  and  mud 
depend  on  peculiar  local  circumftances,  may  not  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  culfom  of  eating  foup  in  France  be  afcribed 
to  the  open  chimney  fire-places  and  wood-fires,  which 
have  ever  been  common  in  that  country?  It  is  certain 
that  in  the  infancy  of  fociety,  before  the  arts  had  made 
any  confiderable  progrefs,  families  cooked  their  victuals 
by  the  fame  fire  which  wanned  themfelves.  Kitchens 
then  were  not  known  ;  and  the  utenlils  ufed  in  cooking 
were  extremely  fimpie,  an  earthen  pot  perhaps  fet  down 
before  the  fire.  We  have  jult  feen,  that  with  fucli  an  ap¬ 
paratus  foups  of  the  very  belt  qualities  would  naturally 
be  produced  ;  and  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  fliould-acquire  a  fondnefs  for  a  fpecies  of  food,  not 
only  excellent  in  its  kind,  but  cheap,  nutritious,  and 
wholefome,  and'eafily  prepared.  Had  coals  been  the  fuel 
ufed  in  France,  it  is  not  likely  that  foups  would  have 
been  fo  generally  adopted  in  that  country;  for  a  common 
coal-fire  is  not  favourable  for  making  good  foups ;  al¬ 
though  with  a  little  management  the  very  beft  foups  may 
be  made,  and  every  other  procefs  of  cookery  be  perform¬ 
ed,  in  the  kigheji  perfection,  with  any  kind  of  fuel.”  10th 
EITay,  ad  part. 

The  3d  part  of  the  fame  efl'ay  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  confideration  of  the  belt  materials  for  making  kitchen- 
utenfils.  At  prefent,  copper  is  generally  adopted  ;  but 
objections  have  been  frequently  urged  againlt  it,  and  are 
forcibly  Itated  in  this  work,  founded  on  the  poifonous 
quality  which  that  metal  poflefles,  when  fullered  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  leaft  portion  of  ru(l.  So  far  as  health  is  con¬ 
cerned,  iron  is  a  l'ufnciently-good  fubftitute;  but  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  keeping  it  clean  is  very  great ;  and  it  is  apt  to 
communicate  to  the  food  both  an  unplealhnt  colour  and 
an  aftringent  tafte.  To  prevent  this  evil,  the  count  pro- 
pofes  that  caft  iron  only  fliall  be  employed  ;  it  is  lefs  lia¬ 
ble  to  ruft  ;  and,  by  proper  management,  it  may  have  its 
infide  coated  with  a  folid  cruft  of  brown  oxyd,  which 
will  not  communicate  any  tafte  or  colour  to  the  food,  and 
will  prevent  the  metal  from  being  farther  corroded.  On 
the  whole,  however,  earthen  vefiels  are  recommended  as, 
in  many  refpeCts,  the  molt  proper  to  be  employed  ;  yet 
thefe  are  frequently  covered  with  a  kind  of  glazing,  into 
the  compofition  of  which  lead  enters,  and  which  is  liable 
to  be  afreCted  by  acids  ;  and,  though  this  objection  to  the 
ufe  of  earthen  vefiels  may  be  removed  by  their  being 
glazed  with  common  fait,  ftill  their  brittlenefs  prevents 
them  from  being  employed  in  thofe  operations  in  which 
they  are  to  be  expofed  to  fudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold.  This  defeCt,  however,  is  in  fome  meafure  counter¬ 
acted  by  conftruCting  the  vefiels  as  nearly  as  pollible  in  the 
globular  form,  and  making  them  as  thin  as  may  be  confid¬ 
ent  with  the  ufe  to  which  they  are  intended  to  be  applied. 

The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  1'ome  remarks  on  cook¬ 
ing  by  Iteam.  The  author  obferves  that,  in  the  ufual  way 
in  which  this  procefs  is  conducted,  there  is  an  unnecef- 
fary  expenditure  of  heat,  in  confequence  of  the  vefiels 
and  tubes  being  expofed  to  the  air;  hut  this  lol's  of  heat 
is  prevented  by  having  the  fleam- veflel  coated  with  wood, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  a  contrivance  which  he  calls  a 
Jleam-rim,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  the  fteam  round  the 
edge  of  the  lid.  This  invention  confilts  in  a  daplicature 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  fides  of  the  vefiels  into  a  kind  of 
groove,  and  in  a  circular  rim  fixed  to  the  under  furface 
of  the  lid  which  fits  into  this  groove.  The  count  points 
out,  at  fonie  length,  the  advantages  of  fteam-cooking,  in 
which  we  are  much  inclined  to  agree  with  him ;  §nd  he 
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enlarges,  as  ufual,  on  the  fuperior  goodnefs  of  meat  boiled 
in  this  manner. 

In  the  gth  chapter,  the  author  proceeds  in  his  account 
of  various  kitchen-utenlils,  and  particularly  directs  the 
attention  to  the  different  kind  of  boilers.  He  defcribes 
what  he  calls  an  univefal  kitchen  boiler,  in  which  feveral 
articles  may  be  drefl'ed  at  the  fame  time,  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  each  other,  or  confuming  a  large  quantity  of 
fuel.  Hence  he  is  led  to  propofea  new  method  of  warm¬ 
ing  rooms,  by  means  of  a  Jieam-Jiove.  It  confifts  of  a  vef- 
fel  in  which  water  is  to  be  boiled  over  a  clofed  fire-place  ; 
above  tlie  boiler,  a  large  refervoir  is  placed  to  receive  the 
Iteam;  and,  by  the  heat  thrown  out  from  this  veflel,  the 
air  in  the  room  is  warmed.  There  are  fituations  in  which, 
we  conceive,  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  might  be  conve¬ 
nient  and  economical;  but  we  have  no  expectation  nor 
defire  of  feeing  it  fubftituted  in  our  apartments  for  tire 
open  grate.  Rumford's  EJfays,  Political,  Economical,  and  Phi - 
lofophical,  1805. 

The  kitchen  in  the  king’s  houfehold  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  and  management  of  a  clerk-comptroller,  who  has 
a  falary  of  500I.  a-year,  fubordinate  clerk  at  2501.  a-year, 
firft  clerk  at  150I.  a-year,  junior  clerks,  two  malter- 
cooks,  the  falary  of  the  firft  being  237I.  10s.  a-year,  and 
of  the  fecond  217I.  xos.  a-year;  yeomen,  grooms,  &c. 

An  army-kitchen  is  a  fpace  of  about  lixteen  or  eighteen 
feet  diameter,  with  a  ditch  furrounding  it  three  feet  wide  ; 
the  oppofite  bank  of  which  ferves  as  a  feat  for  the  men 
who  drefs  the  victuals.  The  kitchens  of  the  flank  com¬ 
panies  are  contiguous  to  the  outline  of  the  camp  ;  and 
the  intermediate  fpace  is  generally  diltributed  equally  for 
the  remaining  kitchens  ;  and,  as  each  tent  forms  a  mefs, 
each  kitchen  muft  have  as  many  fire-places  as  there  are 
tents  in  the  company. 

K IT'CHEN-GAR'DEN,  f.  Garden  in  which  efculcnt 
plants  are  produced. — Gardens,  if  planted  with  fuch  things 
as  are  fit  for  food,  are  called  kitchen- gardens.  Bacon. — A 
kitchen- gar  den  is  a  more  pleafant  fight  then  the  finefi: 
orangery.  Spectator. 

KIT'CHEN-MAID,  f.  A  maid  under  the  cook,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  clean  the  utenlils  of  the  kitchen. 

KIT'CHEN-STUFF,  f.  The  fat  of  meat  feummed  off 
the  pot,  or  gathered  out  of  the  dripping-pan : 

As  a  thrifty  wench  ferapes  kilchen-Jhf, 

And  barreling  the  droppings  and  the  fnuff 
Of  walling  candles,  which  in  thirty  year, 

Reliquely  kept,  perchance  buys  wedding  cheer.  Donne. 

KIT'CHEN -WENCH,  f.  Sculiion  ;  maid  employed  to 
clean  the  inllruments  of  cookery. — Laura  to  his  lady  was 
but  a  kitchen-wench.  Skakejpeare. — Roafting  and  boiling 
leave  to  the  kitchen -wench.  Swift. 

KIT'CHEN-WORK,  f.  Cookery  ;  work  done  in  the 
kitchen. 

KIT'CHIK-IOURLOU',  or  K itsik-iourlou,  a  town 
of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia:  lixteen  miles  north  of  If- 
barteh. 

KITCHWA'RA,  a  circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  Malwa, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  circar  of  Cotta,  on  the  ealt 
by  Chundaree,  on  the  fouth  by  Malwa,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Oudipour  and  Banfwaleh. 

KITE,  f.  [cyta,  Sax.]  A  bird  of  prey  that  infefts 
farms,  and  fteals  chickens.  See  Falco. — The  heron, 
when  file  loareth  high,  fo  as  fometimes  lhe  is  feen  to  pafs 
over  a  cloud,  Ihoweth  winds;  but  kites,  flying  aloft,  fhevv 
fair  and  dry  weather.  Bacon. — A  leopard  and  a  cat  feem 
to  differ  jult  as  a  kite  doth  from  an  eagle.  Grew. 

More  pity  than  the  eagle  fiionld  be  mew’d. 

While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty.  Shakefpcare.  ■ 

A  name  of  reproach  denoting  rapacity. — Detefted  kite t 
thou  lieft.  Shake/p.  King  Lear. — A  fiffiticus  bird  made  of 
paper. — A  man  may  have  a  great  eftate  conveyed  to  him  j 
but,  if  he  will  madly  burn,  or  childiflrly  make  paper  kites, 

ot'y 
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of,  his  deed,  he  forfeits  his  title  with  his  evidence.  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Tongue. 

KI'TES-FOOT,  f.  A  plant.  See  Ranukculus. 
ICIT'JAP,  Ketch'up,  or  Cat'sup.  .See  Dolichos 
foja,  vol.  vi.  p.  12. 

KIT'KEY,  f.  The  fruit  or  feed  of  the  afh.  Bailey. 
KITTING,/.  A  kitten  ;  a  young  cat. 

KIT'LOLL,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  fifteen  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Goragot. 

KITNAI'SE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  branch  of 
the  Nile  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Faoua,  and  three  north- 
eaft  of  Shabur. 

KI'TOI,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  Angara 
near  Zueva. 

KITOI'SKA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutlk,  on  the  Kitoi :  fixty-eight  miles  north-north-weft 
of  Irkutlk. 

KITO'RAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Boggilcund  : 
twenty-five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Rewah. 

KITRIA'NT,  a  town  on  the  fouth  coalt  of  the  ifland 
of  Siphanto.  Lat.  36.  55.  N.  Ion.  24.  49.  E. 

KI'TROS.  SeeKADROS. 

KITTAN'ING,  a  lettlement  of  the  American  States, 
in  Pennfylvania,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Alleghany  river,  thirty- 
fix  miles  northward  of  Pittfburg. 

KITTATIN'NY  MOUNTAINS,  a  ridge  of  the  Al¬ 
leghany  Mountains,  which  runs  through  the  northern 
parts  of  New  Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania. 

KITTEN,  f.  [ katteken ,  Dut.  It  is  probable  that  the 
true  fingular  is  kit,  the  diminutive  of  cat,  of  which  the  old 
plural  was  kitten,  or  young  cats,  which  was  in  time  taken 
■  for  the  lingular,  like  chicken.']  A  young  cat. — That  a  mare 
will  fooner  drown  than  a  horfe,  is  not  experienced;  nor 
is  the  fame  obferved  in  the  drowning  of  whelps  and  kit¬ 
tens.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Helen  was  j u It  dipt  into  bed  ; 

Her  eyebrows  on  the  toilet  lay  : 

Away  the  kitten  with  them  lied, 

As  fees  belonging  to  her  prey.  Prior. 

To  KIT'TEN,  v.  n.  To  bring  forth  young  as  a  cat. — 
The  eagle  timbered  upon  the  top  of  high  oak,  and  the 
cat  kittened  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  it.  I.' If  range. 

So  it  would  have  done 
At  the  dime  fealon,  if  your  mother’s  cat 
Had  kitten'd,  though  yourfelf  had  ne’er  been  born.  Shakefp: 

KIT'TEN  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  near  the  fouth-eaft  coalt  of  Cat  Ifland. 
KIT'TENED,  adj.  Brought  forth  as  a  kitten. 
KIT'TENING,  f.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  in  the 
manner  of  cats. 

KIT'TER,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ;  thirty  - 
feven  miles  north  of  Hajypour. 

KIT'TERY,  a  town  of  America,  in  the  province  of 
■Main,  on  the  Pifcataqua  :  four  miles  fouth  of  York,  and 
lixty-feven  north  of  Bolton.  In  this  town  is  Sturgeon 
Creek,  called  fo  from  the  plenty  of  that  fifli  in  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  at  the  firft  lettlement  of  the  country ;  but 
there  have  been  none  found  for  thefe  many  years  palt. 
This  creek  is  famous  in  the  hiltory  of  the  firft  fettlers. 

KIT'TILA,  a  town  of  Swedilh  Lapland  :  103  miles 
north  of  Ketni. 

KIT'TIM.  [Heb.  gold.]  The  fon  of  Javan,  and  grand- 
fon  to  Noah.  Calmet  has  ftated,  in  his  comment  upon 
Genefis  x.  4,  that  Kittim  peopled  Macedonia.  Jofephus 
by  Kittim  underftands  the  I  He  of  Cyprus;  others  the  Hie 
of  Chios  ;  others  Cilicia  ;  others  again  Acliaia.  But  the 
author  of  the  Firft  Book  of  Maccabees  underftands  it  as 
Calmet  does,  of  the  Macedonians  ;  for  he  calls  Alexander 
king  of  the  Kittims,  and  fays,  that  Perfeus  king  of  the 
Kittims  was  overcome  by  the  Romans.  1  Macc.  i.  1.  viii. 

5.  Daniel  fpeaks  of  the  Jhips  of  Kittim,  ch.  xi.  ver.  30. 
which  Bochart  takes  to  be  meant  of  the  Roman  fleet;  for 
he  will  have  it  that  Kittim  lignifies  Italy.  And  no  doubt 
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Daniel  does  fpeak  in  this  place  of  the  Roman  fleet ;  but 
he  calls  it  the  flips  of  Kittim,  becaufe  it  lay  in  the  harbours 
of  Macedonia,  whence  it  departed  to  attack  Antiochus, 
under  the  command  of  Caias  Popilius  ;  and  of  this  event 
Daniel  was  fpeaking  in  the  paflage  cited  by  Bochart.  Cal - 
net's  Did.  if  the  Bible,  Taylor's  edit. 

KITTS,  St.  See  Saint  Christopher’s. 

KIT'TY,  a  diminutive  of  Catharine. 

KITWA'DA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ni- 
phon  :  forty-live  miles  north-weft  of  Meaco. 

KITZ'BUHL,  or  Kitz'bichl,  a  town  of  the  county 
of  Tyrol,  on  the  river  Acha:  thirty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Ir.f- 
pruck,  and  twelve  fouth-eaft  of  Kuffftein.  Lat.47. 2 5.  N. 
Ion.  12.  27.  E. 

KITZ'HICK,  a  river  of  Nepaul,  which  runs  into  the 
Cole  twenty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Nogarcot. 

KITZIN'GEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg,  on 
the  Maine.  It  is  large  and  handfome  ;  and  owes  its  rife, 
to  a  noble  convent  of  Benedidlines,  founded  in  the  year 
745  by  duke  Pepin.  The  inhabitants  are  almoft  all’Lu- 
therans:  ten  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Wurzburg,  and  thir¬ 
ty-four  north-north-weft  of  Anfpach.  Lat.  49.42.  N. 
Ion.  10.  12.  E. 

KI'CJ,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  Tche-ki- 
ang;  built  near  a  fine  river,  and  between  two  others  that 
are  fmaller,  that  run  into  it.  It  borders  on  Kiang-fi  and 
Fo-kien  ;  but  the  road  which  leads  to  this  lalt  province, 
which  is  but  three  days’  journey,  is  very  difficult  to  .'ra¬ 
vel  in,  becaufe  of  the  mountains  which  there  is  a  necef- 
fity  of  palling :  687  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Peking. 
Lat.  29.  2.  N.  Ion.  118.  39.  E. 

KI'U-OU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-fi  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Pin-yang. 

KI'VA.  See  Khieva. 

KIV'AK,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chora- 
fan  .-  3000  miles  north  of  Herat. 

KIVALO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic: 
eight  miles  weft  of  Negapatam. 

KIVIJAR'VI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Wafa  :  feventy  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Jacobftadt. 

KIU'KA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  North  Finland :  twenty- 
five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Biorneborg. 

KIU'LO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  :  thirty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Biorneborg. 

KIU'MEN,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the  gulf 
of  Finland  in  lat.  Go.  50.  N.  Ion.  26.  18.  E. 

KI'UN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Honan  : 
twelve  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Oue-kiun. 

KI'UN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Hou- 
quang  :  515  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  32. 
42.  N.  Ion.  1 10.  46.  E. 

KI'UN,  a  city  and  feaport  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  Quang-tong,  and  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Hai-nan,  fitu- 
ated  on  a  promontory  on  the  north  coaft.  Ships  often 
anchor  under  its  walls.  It  is  governed  by  mandarins  ; 
and  the  jurifdidion  extends  over  three  towns  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  dais,  and  ten  of  the  third.  Lat.  20.  N.  Ion.  109. 
38.  E. 

KI'UN-TCHIN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Chang-tong  :  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Po. 

KIUREWE'SI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Kuopio  :  fifty-five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Kuopio. 

KIUS'DEREN,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ro¬ 
mania  :  thirty-four  miles  weft  of  Filippopoli. 

KIUSJU'.  See  Ximo. 

KIUTA'JA,  or  Cuta'ja,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
capital  of  a  fangiacate,  and  refidence  of  the  beglerbeg  of 
Natolia;  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near  the  river 
Purfak,  which  runs  into  the  Sakaria.  It  contains  feveral 
inofques,  and  three  Armenian  churches.  The  foil  is  fer¬ 
tile,  and  the  air  healthy.  Near  it  are  fome  warm  baths, 
much  efteemed  in  feveral  diforders.  Kiutaja  was  taken 
by  Timur  Bee  after  the  battle  of  Angura  :  136  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Conftantinople.  Lat.  39.  14.  N.  Ion. 

30. 30.  E. 
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KIWAC'ZE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzelk  :  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Brzelk. 

KIZ,  a  town  of  Charafm :  290  miles  north-welt  of  Sa- 
tnarcand. 

KIZ'BUFIL.  See  Kitzbuhl. 

KIZELGI'EK,  a  tow  n  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
on  or  near  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Euromus:  nine  miles 
north-north- weft  of  Melafto. 

KIZIDA'NY,  a  town  of  Samogitia:  twenty  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Rofienne. 

KI'ZIL,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Ural  in 
the  government  of  Upha. 

KI'ZIL- AG AD'JE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Ghilan  :  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Aftara. 

KI'ZIL-BASCH',  or  Kezelbasch,  f.  ATurkifn  term 
fignifying  red  head.  ;  applied  by  way  of  obloquy  to  the 
Perfians,  ever  fince  Ifhmael  Sophi,  founder  of  the  family 
laft  reigning  in  Perfia,  who  ordered  his  foldiers  to  wear  a 
red  cap,  round  which  is  a  fcarf  or  turban  with  a  dozen 
plaits  in  it,  in  memory  of  twelve  imams,  fucceflors  of  All, 
from  whom  he  pretended  to  defcend.  Viginere  writes 
the  word  keztilba.fi,  and  adds,  that,  according  to  the  vul¬ 
gar  interpretation  among  the  Perfians,  the  twelve  plaits 
lignify  the  twelve  facraments  of  their  law.  But,  not  con¬ 
tented  with  this,  he  looks  out  for  another  original,  and 
tells  us  there  is  a  myltery  in  it,  derived  from  the  ancient 
paganifm,  when  the  Perfians  adored  fire,  whofe  heat  is  de¬ 
noted  by  the  red  colour,  which  in  fome  meafure  fymbo- 
lizes  with  the  fun,  held  by  them  in  the  higheft  veneration. 
He  adds,  that  the  twelve  plaits  fliow  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year,  and  twelve  figns  in  which  that  luminary  per¬ 
forms  his  courfe. 

KI'ZIL-ER'MAK,  or  Kizil-irmak,  the  celebrated 
Halys  of  antiquity,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  which  rifes 
in  Mount  Taurus,  a  few  miles  fouth  of  Kaifarieh,  in  Ca- 
ramania,  and  runs  into  the  Black  Sea  in  lat.  41.  4.0.  N. 
Ion.  35.  E.  on  the  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Sanfoun. 

KI'ZIL-HI'ZAR,  a  town  of  Syria:  eight  miles  eaft  of 
Antab. 

KI'ZIL-KAN',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Diarbekir:  twelve  miles  weft  of  Merdin. 

KI'ZIL-O'ZAN,  a  river  of  Perfia,  which  rifes  in  Ar- 
dirbeitzan,  and,  crofting  the  province  of  Ghilan,  runs  into 
the  Cafpian  Sea  at  the  louth-weft  angle. 

KI'ZIL-RA'BAT,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak  -.  ten 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Shehrban. 

KIZIL-TASH',  or  Ta'man,  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Kuban,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azoph  ;  inhabited  by  Cofac  Tartars.  Lat.  45.  N.  Ion. 
37.  E. 

KIZILSKA'IA,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Upha,  on  the  Ural:  144  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Oren¬ 
burg. 

KIZIZA'NAN,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Brunn  :  fifteen 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Brunn,  and  twenty-feven  fouth-weft 
of  Olmutz.  Lat.  49.  8.  N.  Ion.  16.  52.  E. 

KIZ'LIAR,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Caucafus,  on  the  Malwa,  built  in  the  year  1735,  as  a 
frontier  town  between  Ruflia  and  Perfia,  near  the  Cafpian 
Sea;  inhabited  by  Cofacs,  who  profefs  Chriftianity  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  riles  of  the  Greek  church.  The  environs 
are  extremely  fertile  in  corn  an  1  fruit,  with  plenty  of 
game:  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  160 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Alfracan.  Lat. 44.  50.  N.  Ion.  46.44.  E. 

KIZ'LAK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  lately  in  the  palatinate 
of  Braclaw  :  fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Braclaw. 

KLACK'ENDORF,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Ermeland  :  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Allenftein. 

KLACKS,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  61.21.  N.  Ion.  17.  4.  E. 

KLA'DAN,  a  riverof  Bofnia,  which  rifes  near  a  village 
of  the  fame  name,  and  runs  into  the  river  Spretze. 

KLAD'NO,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  ten  miles  north-weft 
of  Prague. 
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KLADRAU',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Pilfen  :  two  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Mies. 

KLAN,  a  town  of  Iftria :  thirteen  miles  north-eaft  of 
Pedena. 

KLAN,  or  Cla'no,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola  : 
twenty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Triefte,  and  five  weft  of  Fitime. 

KLANG  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Java.  Lat.  7.  40.  S.  Ion.  109.  32.  E. 

KLATTAU',  or  Klattow'y,  a  town  of  Eohemia,  in 
Pilfen,  built  in  the  year  775,  and  furrounded  with  walls 
in  the  year  1000.  There  are-  fome  filver-inines  in  the 
neighbourhood  :  trventy-one  miles  fouth  of  Pilfen,  and 
fixty-one  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Prague.  Lat.  49.  24.  N. 
Ion.  13.  1 5.  E. 

KLAU'BENDORF,  a  town  of  Auftria,  fevea  miles 
weft  of  Sonneberg. 

KLAUS,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Steyr. 

KLEB'ANI,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Braclaw. 

KLEBANOU',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  :  fixty 
miles  north  of  Kaminiec. 

KLE'BER  (J.B.),  a  French  general,  was  born  at  Straf- 
burgh  in  1759,  and  was  Bred  an  architeft.  Accident  led. 
him  to  enter  into  the  Auftrian  fervice,  in  which  he  conti¬ 
nued  eight  years,  and  then,  returning  to  his  native  country', 
became  infpedtor  of  the  public  buildings  in  Upper  Alface. 
The  revolution  of  France  rekindled  his  military  ardour, 
and  he  obtained  a  commiflion  in  the  fervice.  He  dis¬ 
played  great  bravery  and  judgment  at  the  fiege  of  May- 
ence,  after  which  he  was  eifiployed  in  La  Vendee;  but  the 
fanguinary  fcenes  there  fo  difgufted  him,  that  he  obtained 
his  recall,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  north, 
where  he  defeated  the  Auftrians,  took  Mons,  and  drove 
the  enemy  from  Louvain.  He  captured  Maeftricht,  and 
contributed  to  the  taking  of  feveral  other  ftrong  places. 
Difcontented  with  the  directory,  he  left  the  army  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris,  where  he  led  a  private  life,  writing  his 
military  memoirs,  till  Bonaparte,  being  appointed  general 
of  the  army  of  Egypt,  chofe  Kleber  as  his  companion. 
At  the  fiege  of  Alexandria  he  was  wounded  on  the  head 
as  he  was  climbing  the  ramparts,  but  did  not  retire  tili 
he  received  a  fecond  wound.  He  defeated  the  Turks  in 
feveral  actions  ;  and  Bonaparte,  on  quitting  Egypt,  left 
Kleber  in  the  chief  command.  In  a  Ihort  time  he  figned 
the  treaty  of  El-Ari(h  with  fir  Sidney  Smith,  by  which 
the  French  agreed  to  leave  Egypt;  but  it  was  annulled  by 
the  Britifli  government,  and  hoftilities  were  renewed. 
Kleber,  though  reduced,  did  not  bend  under  his  misfor¬ 
tunes,  but  defeated  the  Turks  at  the  obelifk  of  Heliopo¬ 
lis.  He  next  took  Cairo  by  ftorm,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  Murat  Bey;  but  he  was  aflaflinated  by  a  Turk  named 
Solyman,  who  gave  him  four  ftabs  with  a  dagger,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1S00.  Gen.  Sarazin  gives  Kleber  a  very  high 
character :  he  obferves,  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  thole 
checks  which  were  fo  frequently  the  lot  of  the  republican 
forces,  his  troops  always  retreated  in  the  greateft  order, 
while  other  divifions  were  flying  in  confufion.  He  found 
time  to  ftudy  the  principles  of  his  profeflion  even  in  the 
buftle  of  camps,  and  no  commander  ever  poflefled  more 
highly  the  talent  of  kindling  the  fire  of  the  foldiery  in 
the  day  of  aciion.  His  tall  llature,  (above  fix  feet,)  his 
piercing  look,  and  his  fonorous  voice,  ftruck  his  men 
with  admiration,  and  made  them  eager  to  follow  wher¬ 
ever  he  chofe  to  lead.  The  natural  opennefs  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  loon  rendered  him  difgufted  with  Bonaparte’s  du¬ 
plicity;  and  moftof  our  readers  will  recoiled!  the  warmth 
with  which  he  exprefled  bimfelf,  in  his  difpatches  from 
Egypt,  in  regard  to  his  commander’s  flight  from  his  poft. 
His  aflaflination  took  place  eight  months  after  Bonaparte’s 
ufurpation  .of  the  confulfltip;  and  M.  Sarazin  has  no  hefi- 
tation  in  attributing  it  to  Menou,  as  the  agent  of  the  Cor- 
fican.  Corf ej/ions  de  Bonaparte,  &c.  1810. 

KLECK,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodeck ;  twenty-four  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Sluck. 
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KLECZK,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  :  twelve 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Gncfna. 

KLEE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Lahn 
two  miles  weft  of  Gieften. 

KLEE'BERG,  or  Clee'berg,  a  town  of  Upper  Hefle: 
four  miles  weft-north-welt  of  Butzbacli,  and  lix  fouth  of 
Wetzlar. 

KLEIN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  twelve  miles 
eaft-fo\ith-eaft  of  Landfberg. 

KLEI'NENBERG,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bi- 
lhopric  of  Paderborn  :  eight  miles  north-weft  of  War¬ 
burg. 

KLEFNERN,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Waldeck, 
with  a  mineral  fpring:  four  miles  fouth  of  Waldeck. 

KLEINHO'FIA,  "or  Kleinho'via,  f  [fo  named  by 
Linnaeus  from  Klein/wjf,  who  cultivated  a  botanic  garden 
in  Java.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  gynandria,  or¬ 
der  decandria;  (clafs  dodecandria,  order  monogynia,  Schre- 
ber ;)  natural  order  of  columniferae,  (malvaceac,  JuJf.) 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianth  five-leaved; 
leaflets  oblong,  nearly  equal  ;  the  lower  one  rather  ftiort- 
er,  deciduous.  Corolla:  petals  five,  lanceolate,  feflile,  ra¬ 
ther  longer  than  the  calyx;  the  upper  one  fiiorter,  wider, 
and  arch-truncated.  NeCtary  central;  feated  on  a  column 
of  the  length  of  the  calyx,  furrounded  at  the  bale  by 
glandules,  afeending  at  the  tip,  bell-lhaped,  very  final], 
half-five-cleft;  divifions  recurved.  Stamina:  filaments 
fifteen,  very  fmall ;  three  of  them  fitting  on  each  dlvifion 
of  the  nectary;  two  of  them  being  terminal;  the  third  ra¬ 
ther  lower;  antherse  twin.  Piftillum :  germ  in  the  hollow 
of  the  nectary,  ovate,  five-cornered;  ftyle  fimple;  itigma 
fotoewhat  cremated.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  five-lobed, 
five-cornered,  ten-valved ;  inflated.  Seeds  folitary,  round- 
i(h,  fubechinated. — EJfential  Ckarafter.  Calyx  five-leaved  ; 
corolla  five-petalled;  neftary  bell-ihaped,  peduncled,  lta- 
miniferous  ;  capfule  inflated,  five-lobed. 

Kleinhofia  hofpita,  a  Angle  fpecies.  Linnaeus  de- 
feribes  it  as  a  tree,  with  alternate  petioled,  cordate,  acu¬ 
minate,  fcarcely-ferrate,  naked  leaves ;  flowers  in  fome 
degree  allied  to  thofe  of  Ayenia,  and  the  fruit  of  Car- 
diolpermum  ;  from  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  arifes 
a  declining  column,  afeending  at  top  beyond  the  tip  of 
the  uppermoft  petal,  bearing  a  very  fmall  bell-fliaped  nec¬ 
tary,  within  which  are  the  ftamens  and  piltil.  According 
to  Gsertner,  the  calyx  is  fimple  and  five-parted,  (not  five¬ 
leaved  ;)  the  five  petals  inferted  into  the  Item  of  the  germ  ; 
the  ftamens  united  into  a  bell-fliaped  five-cleft  pitcher, 
with  the  anthers  by  threes  on  each  divifion.  Seeds  foli¬ 
tary,  fubglobular,  muricated  with  ftiort  diftant  little  pric¬ 
kles,  with  a  mamillary  tubercle  at  the  bafe,  and  an  um¬ 
bilical  procefs  (landing  out  very  much  on  the  inner  fide, 
cinereous  brown  or  blackifh  ;  according  to  Rumphius, 
red  ;  or,  as  Cavanilles  has  it,  at  firft  green,  purple,  and 
then  red.  Cavanilles  fays  that  the  trunk  is  the  height  of 
a  common  apple-tree,  thick,  incurved,  and  knobbed  ;  the 
branches  fmooth,  as  is  the  whole  plant.  Flowers  in  ra¬ 
cemes,  fmall,  numerous,  bright  purple;  calyx  five-leaved. 
The  globule  of  genitals  is  icarcely  fo  big  as  a  muftard- 
feed  ;  the  characters  therefore  are  not  examined  without 
difficulty,  efpecially  in  a  dry  fpecimen.  Rumphius  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  leaves  when  bruifed  have  a  fmell  like  vio¬ 
lets,  efpecially  the  young  ones.  Native  of  Java,  Amboy- 
na,  and  the  Philippine  Iflands,  where  it  flowers  frequently 
in  the  year,  and  has  commonly  fruit  on  it,  but  molt  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  month  of  October. 

KLEI'NIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cacalia  and  Eupa- 

TORIUM. 

KLEIN'MAUTH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  on 
the  Muehra  :  three  miles  north  of  Luttenberg.  _ 

KLE[N'SDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  th,e  bifhopric  of 
Bamberg:  five  miles  weft  of  Bamberg. 

KLEIST  (Edward  Chriftian),  a  celebrated  German 
poet,  and  a  foldier  of  diftinguiffied  bravery,  was  born  at 
Ztblin,  in  Pomerania,  in  1715.  At  nine  years  of  age  he 
was  lent  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at  Cron  in  Poland  ;  and  he 
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afterwards  ftudied  at  Dantzic  and  Konigfberg.  Having 
finiffied  his  ftudies,  he  went  to  vifit  his  relations  in  Den¬ 
mark,  who  invited  him  to  fettle  there  ;  and,  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  obtain  preferment  in  the  law,  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  he  accepted  of  a  poll:  in  the  Daniffi  army, 
lie  then  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  all  the  fciences 
that  have  a  relation  to  military  affairs,  with  the  fame  affi- 
duity  as  he  had  before  ftudied  civil  law.  In  1740,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  the  Great,  king  of 
Pruffia,  Mr.  de  Kleift  went  to  Berlin,  and  was  prefented 
to  his  majefty,  who  made  him  lieutenant  of  his  brother 
prince  Plenry’s  regiment ;  and  he  was  in  all  the  campaigns 
which  diftinguiftied  the  five  firft  years  of  the  king  of 
Pruflia’s  reign.  In  1749  he  obtained  the  poll  of  captain  ; 
and  in  that  year  publiffied  his  poem  entitled  “  Spring.” 
Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  next  war,  the  king  chofe 
him,  with  fome  other  officers  at  Potfdam,  companion  to 
the  young  prince  Frederic- William  of  Pruffia,  and  to  eat 
at  his  table.  In  the  firft  compaign,  in  1756,  he  was  no¬ 
minated  major  of  Haufen’s  regiment;  which  being  in  gar- 
rifon  at  Leipfic,  he  had  time  to  finifh  feveral  new  poems. 
After  the  battle  of  Rofbach,  the  king  gave  him,  by  an  or¬ 
der  in  his  own  hand-writing,  the  infpection  of  the  great 
hofpitnl  eftablifhed  at  Leipfic.  And  on  this  occafion  his 
humanity  was  celebrated  by  the  fick  and  wounded  of  both 
parties,  and  his  difintereftednefs  was  equally  admired  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  In  175?,  prince  Henry 
coming  to  Leipfic,  Kleift  defired  to  ferve  in  his  army 
with  the  regiment  of  Haufen,  which  was  readily  granted. 
Opportunities  of  diftinguiftiing  himfelf  could  not  be 
wanting  under  that  great  officer,  and  he  always  commu¬ 
nicated  his  courage  to  the  battalion  under  his  command. 
He  alfo  ferved  that  prince  at  the  beginning  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1759,  when  he  was  with  him  in  Franconia,  and 
in  all  the  expeditions  of  that  army,  till  lie  was  detached 
with  the  troops  under  general  de  Fink  to  join  the  king’s 
army.  On  tne  iath  of  Auguft  was  fought  the  bloody 
battle  of  Kunnerfdorf,  in  which  he  fell.  He  attacked  the 
flank  of  the  Ruffians,  and  aflifted  in  gaining  three  batte¬ 
ries.  In  tliefe  bloody  attacks  he  received  twelve  contu- 
fions  ;  and,  the  two  firft  fingers  of  his  right  hand  being- 
wounded,  he  was  forced  to  hold  his  fword  in  the  left. 
His  poft  of  major  obliged  him  to  remain  behind  the  ranks; 
but  he  no  fooner  perceived  the  commander  of  the  batta¬ 
lion  wounded  and  carried  away,  than  he  inftantly  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troop.  He  led  his  battalion  in 
the  mid  ft  of  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy’s  artillery, 
againft  the  fourth  battery.  He  called  up  the  colours  of 
the  regiment;  and,  taking  an  enfign  by  the  arm,  led  him 
on.  Here  he  received  a  ball  in  his  left  arm  ;  when,  be¬ 
ing  no  longer  able  to  hold  his  fword  in  his  left  hand,  he 
took  it  again  in  the  right,  and  held  it  with  tlve  two  laft 
fingers  and  his  thumb.  He  ftill  pufhed  forward,  and  was 
within  thirty  lteps  of  the  battery,  when  his  right  leg  was 
ffiattered  by  the  wadding  of  one  of  the  great  guns  ;  and 
he  fell  from  his  horfe,  crying  to  his  men,  “  My  boys, 
don’t  abandon  your  king.”  By  the  affiftance  of  thofe  who 
furrounded  him,  he  endeavoured  twice  to  remount  his  horfe ; 
but  his  ftrength  forfook  him,  and  he  fainted.  He  tvas 
then  carried  behind  the  line  ;  where  a  furgeon,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  drefs  his  wounds,  was  ftiot  dead.  The  Cofacs,  ar¬ 
riving  foon  after,  ftripped  Kleift  naked,  and  threw  him 
into  a  miry  place;  where  fome  Ruffian  huflars  found  him 
in  the  night,  and  laid  him  upon  fome  ftraw  near  the  fire 
of  the  grand  guard,  covered  him  with  a  cloak,  put  a  bat 
on  his  head,  and  gave  him  fome  bread  and  water.  Soon 
after  the  Cofacs  returned,  and  took  all  that  the  generous 
huflars  had  given  him.  Thus  he  again  lay  naked  on  the 
earth  ;  and  in  that  cruel  fituation  continued  till  noon, 
when  he  was  known  by  a  Ruffian  officer,  who  caufed  him 
to  be  conveyed  in  a  waggon  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  ; 
where  he  arrived  in  the  evening,  in  a  very  weak  ftate,  and 
was  inftantly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  furgeons.  But 
the  fraftured  bones  feparating,  broke  an  artery,  and  he 
died  by  the  lofs  of  blood.  The  city  of  Frankfort  being 
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then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  buried  this  Pruffian 
hero  with  all  military  honours  :  the  governor,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Ruffian  officers,  the  magiftrates  of  the  city,  with 
the  profeffiors  and  the  (Indents,  formed  the  proceffion,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  funeral  mufic.  Kleid’s  poems,  which  are  great¬ 
ly  admired,  are  elegantly  printed  in  the  German  tongue,  in 
s  vols.  8vo.  The  piece  upon  which  reputation  chiefly  reds 
i:  '  is  popular  poem  entitled  “Spring,’’  which  appeared  for 
t’  firft  time  in  1749,  at  a  period,  when,  notwithftanding  the 
different  attempts  that  had  been  made  in  that  way,  many 
dill  doubted  whether  the  German  language  was  fufcepti- 
ble  of  that  harmony  and  fmoothnefs  which  Kleid  was  en¬ 
abled  to  give  it.  On  account  of  this  poem,  he  was  called 
the  imitator  of  Thomlon  ;  but  at  that  time  he  had  not 
ftudied  the  works  of  that  poet.  He  is  reckoned,  in  this 
piece  particularly,  to  excel  in  painting  the  fweet  and 
beautiful  fcenes  of  nature,  in  a  dyle  Angularly  elegant 
anil  harmonious,  and  free  from  all  didiiefs  and  turgidity. 
An  Italian  tranflation  of  this  poem  by  Tagliazuchi  ap¬ 
peared  in  1755,  and  a  French,  by  Iluber,  in  3760.  Two 
Latin  verfions  of  it  were  likewife  publidied  5  one  by  G.L. 
Spalding,  fon  of  the  profeffor,  and  another  by  J.F.  Diet- 
rich,  in  1787. 

KLEM'PENOW,  or  Clempenow,  a  town  of  Anterior 
Pomerania  :  eight  miles  north  of  Treptovv. 

KLEMS,  a  town  of  Audrian  Poland,  in  Galicia:  thirty 
miles  fouth-ead  of  Lemberg. 

KLEN'OWITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Olmutz:  eight 
miles  louth-ead  of  Olmutz. 

KLENTSCH,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Pilfen  :  five  miles 
well  of  Taufs. 

KLEP'OT,  a  town  of  Tratifylvania  :  fourteen  miles 
fouth  of  Hunyard. 

KLEPS,  a  town  of  Norway :  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Sta¬ 
vanger. 

KLESAKU',  a  town  of  Walachia  :  twelve  miles  wefl- 
fouth-weft  of  Bnchared. 

KLET'SCHEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Leitmeritz  : 
five  miles  wed-north- wed  of  Leitmeritz. 

KLET'TENBERG,  a  village  and  lorddiip  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  fo  called  from  an  ancient  cadle,  now  in  ruins  ;  five 
miles  north-wed  of  Nordhaufen,  and  ten  north  of  Blei- 
chenrode. 

KLETT'GAU,  a  landgravate  of  Germany,  knotvn. 
likewife  by  the  name  of  the  County  of  Sulz,  fituated  near 
the  Rhine  as  it  leaves  the  Lake  of  Condance.  The  male 
line  of  the  counts  of  Sulz  became  extinft  in  1687,  when 
the  prince  of  Schwarzenburg  fucceeded.  He  paid  60  flo¬ 
rins  for  a  Roman  month,  and  was  taxed  to  the  imperial 
chamber  37  rix-dollars  79  kruitzers. 

KLE'WAH,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  Volhynia  : 
twenty-four  miles  eall-north-ead  of  Lucko. 

KLIAZ'MA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the 
Oka,  at  Gorbatov,  in  the  government  of  Nizegorod. 

To  KLICK,  v.  n.  [from  dack.~\  To  make  a  Thrall  flrarp 
noife.  In  Scotland  it  denotes  to  pilfer,  or  deal  away 
fuddenly  with  a  Thatch. 

KLICK'ER,  f.  One  who  performs  a  certain  branch  of 
boot  and  fhoe  making  :  the  cutter-out. 

KLICK'ING,  f.  A  linall  ffiarp  noife  regularly  re¬ 
peated.  The  a<5l  of  cutting-out  flroes  or  boots. 

KLIMATOV'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Novgorod  :  forty-four  miles  weft-north-weft  of 
Novgorod. 

KLIMETZ'SKOI,  an  ifland  of  Ruflia,  in  the  Lake  of 
Onetzlkoi  :  forty-eight  miles  north- north-eaft  of  Petro- 
vadfk. 

KLIMO'VA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk,  on  the  Tungulka  :  200  miles  eaft  of  Enefeilk. 

KLIMO'VA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk,  on  the  Mura:  232  miles  eaft-fouth-ead  of  Ene- 
feilk. 

KLIMOVFGI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Mogilev  :  eighty  miles  ea!t  of  Mogilev. 
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KLIN,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Mof- 
kov-.  thirty-fix  miles  north-north-wed  of  Moflcov. 

KLIN,  a  final}  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  near 
the  eafl  coad  of  Kamtfchatka. 

KLING'BACH,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into 
the  Rhine  three  miles  fouth  of  Germerlheim. 

KLING'EN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Schwartzburg,  on  the  Helbe :  two  miles  wed  of 
Greuflen. 

KLIN'GENBACH,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  rifes  near 
Neu  Bielau,  in  the  pri  pci  parity  of  Schweidnitz,  and  runs 
into  the  Peil  at  Reichenbach. 

KLIN'GENBERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz? 
burg:  four  miles  north-weft  of  Volckach. 

KLIN'GENBERG,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Natangen  ; 
eight  miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Brandenburg. 

KLIN'GENFEL,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola  : 
nine  miles  fouth-wed  of  Landflrafs,  and  three  north-eaft 
of  Rudolfwert. 

KLIN'GENTHAL,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  miners  and  woodinen,  driven  out  of 
Bohemia  on  account  of  their  religion  :  twelve  miles  eaft 
of  Oelfnitz. 

KLINGER'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutlk :  feventy-fix  miles  louth-fouth-eaft  of  Nert- 
chinlk. 

KLING'NAU,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  county  of 
Baden  :  twenty-two  miles  eaft  of  Bale,  and  nine  north 
of  Baden. 

KLIN'KETS,  f.  in  fortification,  a  fort  of  fmall  gates 
made  through  palifadoes,  for  fallies. 

KLINKOSCE',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  :  fifty- 
two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Kaminiec. 

KLINKOSCE',  a  river  ot  Poland,  which  runs  into  the 
Dneider  eight  miles  fouth  of  Kaminiec. 

KLIP'PEN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coad  of  Africa.  Lat.  32.  10.  S. 

KLITSCH'DORF,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Jauer:  fix  miles  north-wed  of  Buntzflaw. 

KLIUTCHEV'SKOI,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Irkutlk  :  forty  miles  fouth  of  Tungulkoi. 

KLO'BEN,  a  mountain  of  Carinthia  :  eighteen  miles 
wed-north- wed  of  Welach. 

KLO'BUK,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Hradifch  :  twenty 
miles  eafl  of  Hradifch. 

KLO'COCZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Boleflaw  four 
miles  ead-north-ead  of  Turnau. 

KLODAWA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  :  twelve 
miles  north-weft  of  Lenczicz. 

KLOD'NITZ,  a  river  of  Silefia,  tvhich  runs  into  the 
Oder  one  mile  eafl  of  Kofel,  in  the  priifcipality  of  Oppeln. 

KLCE'TZEN,  a  town  of  Wedphalia,  in  the  principality 
of  Luneberg  Zell:  forty-five  miles  eaft  of  Zell,  and  thirty 
louth-ead  of  Ultzen.  Lat.  52.41.  N.  Ion.  n.  8.E. 

KLOK'LSBERG,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Becliin  : 
twelve  miles  fouth-ead  of  Rofenberg. 

KLO'KOTZ,  a  town  ot  Croatia:  twenty-four  miles 
fouth  of  Carldadt. 

KLOP'STOCK  (Frederic  Gottlieb),  the  mod  cele¬ 
brated  poet  that  Germany  has  produced,  was  born  at 
Quedlinburg,  July  2,  1724.  He  was  the  elded  of  eleven 
children,  fix  fons  and  five  daughters.  His  father,  who 
was  a  magidrate  of  Quedlinburg,  and  afterwards  farmed 
the  bailiwick  of  Friedeburg,  was  a  man  of  Angular  cha¬ 
racter  :  he  poffeded  many  virtues  mingled  with  fome  ec¬ 
centricities,  which  however  appeared  to  have  had  no  fe¬ 
rrous  influence  on  the  education  of  his  fon,  whole  early 
years  were  palled  at  home  in  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
learning  under  a  private  tutor.  When  he  was  confidered 
fit  for  a  public  fchool,  his  father  placed  him,  in  his  thir¬ 
teenth  year,  at  the  gymnafium  of  Quedlinburg.  Here 
young  Klopltock  pafled  three  years  5  and  at  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  was  removed  to  the  college  of  the  fame  town,  where 
his  moral  character  and  poetic  talents  began  to  be  dil- 
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played  in  a  very  advantageous  point  of  view.  Under  the 
tuition  of  an  able  teacher,  who  fought  to  make  his  pupils 
familiar  not  only  with  the  language,  but  alfo  with  the 
fpirit,  of  the  ancient  writers,  he  acquired  a  perfeft  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  daffies;  learned  to  appreciate  their  beauties  5 
and,  while  he  followed  with  tranfport  the  daring  flights 
of  their  original  genius,  he  fed  a  flame  within  himfelf  that 
was  foon  to  burft  forth  in  full  1  afire. 

At  this  early  period  of  life,  his  ardent  genius  infpired 
him  with  the  refolution  of  writing  an  epic  poem,  which 
had  not  then  exifted  in  the  German  language.  His  en- 
thufiaftic  admiration  of  Virgil;  the  glory  he  protnifed  him¬ 
felf  in  being  the  firft  who  fhould  produce  a  work  like  the 
ZEneid  in  his  native  language ;  warmth  of  patriotifm 
which  early  animated  him  to  raife  the  fame  of  German  li¬ 
terature  to  a  level  with  that  of  other  countries;  his  juft 
indignation  on  reading  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  who 
had  denied  to  the  Germans  any  talent  for  poetry  ;  all 
combined  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  fuperior  pow¬ 
ers  to  ftimulate  him  to  the  execution  of  his  fublime  plan. 
He  was,  however,  long  undecided  in  the  choice  of  a  fub- 
jeft.  He  firft  fought  fome  celebrated  character  in  Ger¬ 
man  hiftory  for  the  hero  of  his  intended  work  ;  but,  after 
choofing  and  rejecting  many  different  fubjefts,  he  at  length 
formed  the  plan  of  his  Mejfiah.  This  preference  was 
given  before  he  was  even  acquainted  with  Milton,  whofe 
immortal  poem  became,  foon  after  this  period,  his  favourite 
and  almoft  uninterrupted  ftudy. 

In  1745  Klopftock  left  the  college  of  Quedlinburg,  and 
repaired  to  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  with  the  intention  to 
ftudy  theology.  The  dull  difputes,  however,  of  fcholaf- 
tic  divines,  but  ill  agreed  with  the  ftate  of  his  mind  at 
this  time.  He  wanted  no  evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of 
a  religion  which  had  taken  entire  pofieflion  of  his  heart ; 
he  could  notliften  with  patience  to  the  cavil's  of  infidels, 
or  the  cold  reafoning  of  metaphyficians ;  and,  after  ('pend¬ 
ing  a  few  months  at  Jena,  he  removed  to  the  univerfity 
of  Leipfic.  During  this  fhort  interval  he  had,  in  the  fe- 
clufion  of  his  cloiet,  been  realizing  fome  part  of  his  in¬ 
tended  plan  by  fketching  out  the  three  firft  cantos  of  the 
Mefliah.  As  the  Alexandrine  meafure  appeared  to  him  too 
uniform  and  fatiguing,  the  trochaic  too  prolix,  and  the 
ten-feet  iambics  not  adapted  to  the  conftruttion  of  the 
German  language,  he  compofed  thefe  three  cantos  in  profe, 
but  was  highly  diflatisfied  with  his  performance.  He  was 
fired  with  a  laudable  indignation  on  feeling  himfelf  fo 
inferior  in  harmony  to  his  grand  models  Homer  and  Vir¬ 
gil.  Loft  in  profound  thought,  he  would  frequently 
itroll  about  the  country  round  Jena;  and  in  one  of  thefe 
folitary  tvalks  he  came  to  a  determination  to  emulate  the 
great  poets  of  antiquity  in  the  ftrufture  of  their  verfe. 
In  a  few  hours  he  completed  a  page  of  hexameters,  and 
from  this  time  decided  on  compoling  his  poem  in  that 
meafure.  Thus  was  he  the  firft  who  introduced  into 
German  poetry  a  metre  fuppofed  to  be  unattainable  in 
that  language  ;  and  he  afterwards  triumphantly  defended 
this  mode  of  verfification  both  by  example  and  argument. 
In  the  fpring  of  1746,  he  carried  with  him  to  Leipfic  the 
three  firft  books  of  the  Mefliah,  which  aftonifhed  and 
delighted  the  few  ingenious  friends  to  whom  they  were 
firft  fhown.  Thefe  young  votaries  of  the  Mules  had 
formed  a  literary  fociety,  in  order  to  improve  their 
tafte  by  mutual  criticifms  on  their  various  productions, 
the  belt  of  which  were  printed  in  the  periodical  work 
entitled  Bremen  Contributions.  In  this  work  the  three 
finifned  cantos  of  the  Mefliah  were  firft  fubmitted  to  the 
world.  Germany  at  this  period  was  not  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  a  poet  of  fuch  a  fuperior  caft  ;  the  public 
tafte  was  not  fufficiently  formed  to  admire  the  lofty  flight 
of  Klopftock’s  genius  ;  but  his  performance  was  read 
with  enthufiafm  by  all  who  poflefled  a  genuine  relifh  for 
poetry,  and  their  applaufe  animated  the  youthful  bard  in 
the  profecution  of  his  magnificent  plan.  Klopftock's  re- 
fidence  at  Leipfic/became  unpleafant  to  him  after  he  had 
loft  tfie  fociety  of  his  chofen  friends,  who  gradually  left 


the  univerfity  j  and  in  1748  he  removed  to  the  houfe  of  a 
relation  at  Langenfalza,  for  the  purpofe  of  fuperintending 
the  education  of  his  children.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  beautiful  After  of  his  kinfman  and  bofom-friend, 
Schmidt,  who  is  the  fubjeft  of  fome  of  his  molt  admired 
odes,  in  which  fire  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Fanny. 
He  never  had  courage  to  make  propofals  of  marriage,  un¬ 
der  the  idea  that  he  had  no  chance  or  fuccefs  ;  and  the 
lady  was  foon  afterwards  united  to  another.  Many  of 
his  compofitions  evince  the  ardour  of  this  youthful  paf- 
fion  ;  and  the  pain  of  not  feeing  himfelf  beloved,  together 
with  the  influence  of  fevere  application  on  his  health, 
threw  him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  for  a  time  fpread 
a  dark  colouring  over  all  his  poetic  effufionsj  Ten  can¬ 
tos  of  the  Mefliah  had  now  made  their  appearance,  and 
excited  fuch  a  degree  of  attention  as  no  other  book  had 
ever  awakened  in  Germany.  Friends  and  enemies,  ad¬ 
mirers  and  critics,  ftarted  up  on  every  fide  ;  but  the  fuc¬ 
cefs  of  the  work  was  not  lei's  owing  to  the  facred  nature 
of  the  fubjeCt  than  to  the  beauty  of  the  poetry.  Young 
divines  quoted  it  from  the  pulpit;  and  it  was  prized  by 
Chriftian  readers  as  a  book  that  afforded  them,  amidft  the 
cold  arguments  of  theologians,  fome  fcope  for  devout 
feeling.  By  fome  of  the  flaunchly-orthodox  clergy,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  condemned  as  a  prefumptuous  fic¬ 
tion,  tending  to  contaminate  the  fcripture  hiftory  with 
fables.  The  partifans  of  Gottfche'd,  the  grammarian, 
raifed  a  (till  greater  clamour  againft  the  work,  on  account 
of  the  language;  while  the  Swifs  critics,  their  opponents, 
extolled  it  in  the  higheft  degree.  Bodmer,  in  particular, 
the  tranflator  of  Milton,  el'poufed  the  caufe  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  epic  poet  with  enthufiaftic  ardour,  and  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  accelerate  the  celebrity  of  his  performance. 
Klopftock  fuffered  his  friends  and  his  enemies  to  write  as 
they  pleafed  ;  he  profited  by  their  criticifms,  but  took  no 
part  in  the  controverfy.  In  the  fummer  of  1750,  Klop¬ 
ftock  went  to  Zurich  on  an  invitation  from  Bodmer,  and 
was  received  in  Swiflerland  with  the  molt  flattering  tefti- 
rnonies  of  efteem  and  refpefl.  The  fublime  and  enchant¬ 
ing  beauties  of  that  romantic  country,  the  friendfhip  of 
fome  highly-cultivated  minds,  and  the  uncorrupted  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people  in  general,  would  probably  have  in¬ 
duced  him  to  fettle  there  for  life,  had  not  an  unexpected 
circumftance  opened  to  him  very  different  profpefts.  The 
illuftrious  Danifh  ftatefman,  count  BernftorfF,  filled,  on 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  commencement  of  his  great 
work,  with  admiration  of  its  author,  refolved  to  take  him 
under  his  patronage;  and  recommended  him  fo  ftrongly 
to  his  fovereign,  Frederic  V.  that  Klopftock  received  an 
invitation  to  refide  at  Copenhagen,  with  a  penfion  which 
would  fet  him  above  pecuniary  care,  and  leave  him  at  li¬ 
berty  to  complete  bis  Mefliah.  This  offer  he  accepted,  and 
in  the  fpring  of  1751  fet  out  for  Denmark,  by  the  way  of 
Brunfvvick  and  Hamburg. 

It  was  during  this  journey  that  Klopftock  became  ac¬ 
quainted,  in  the  latter  city,  with  the  amiable  and  accotn- 
plilhed  Margaretta  Moller,  who  in  1754  made  him  the 
liappieft  of  men.  This  lady  was  honoured  with  the  friend¬ 
fhip  of  our  countryman  Samuel  Richardfon  ;  and,  in  his 
Correfpondence,  lately  publilhed,  there  is  a  letter  from  her 
defcribing  her  ccurtfhip  and  marriage.  This  epiftle  dif- 
plays  fo  much  nature  and  ingenuoufnefs,that  we  cannotfor- 
bear  prefenting  it  entire.  It  is  dated  Hamburg,  March  14, 
1758.  “You  will  know  all  what  concerns  me.  Love, 
dear  fir,  is  all  what  me  concerns  !  And  love  fhall  be  all 
what  I  will  tell  you  in  this  letter.  In  one  happy  night  I 
read  my  hufband’s  poem,  the  Mefliah.  I  was  extremely 
touched  with  it.  The  next  day  I  afked  one  of  his  friends, 
who  was  the  author  of  this  poem  ?  and  this  was  the  firft 
time  I  heard  Klopftock’s  name.  I  believe,  I  fell  imme¬ 
diately  in  love  with  him  :  at  the  leaft,  my  thoughts  were  ever 
with  him  filled,  efpecially  becanfe  his  friend  told  me  very 
much  uf  his  character.  But  I  had  no  hopes  eyer  to  fee 
him,  when  quite  unexpectedly  I  heard  that  he  fliould  pafs 
through  Hamburg.  I  wrote  immediately  to  the  fame 
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friend,  for  procuring  by  his  means  that  I  might  fee  the 
author  of  the  Melfiah,  when  in  Hamburg.  He  told  him, 
that  a  certain  girl  at  Hamburg  wilhed  to  fee  him,  and, 
for  all  recommendation,  Ihowed  him  fom e  letters,  in  which 
I  made  bold  to  criticize  Klopftotk’s  verfes.  Klopftock 
■came,  and  came  to  me.  I  mult  confefs,  that,  though 
greatly  prepofleffed  of  his  qualities,  I  never  thought  him 
the  amiable  youth  whom  I  found  him.  This  made  its 
effect.  After  having  feen  him  two  hours,  I  was  obliged 
to  pafs  the  evening  in  a  company,  which  never  had  been 
fo  wearifome  to  me.  I  could  not  fpeak,  I  could  not  play; 

1  thought  I  law  nothing  but  Klopftock.  I  favv  him  the 
next  day,  and  the  following,  and  we  were  very  ferioufly 
friends.  But  the  fourth  day  he  departed.  It  was  a  ftrong 
hour,  the  hour  of  his  departure  !  He  wrote  foon  after, 
and  from  that  time  our  correfpondence  began  to  be  a  very 
diligent  one.  I  fincerely  believed  my  love  to  be  friend- 
fhip.  I  fpoke  with  my  friends  of  nothing  but  Klopftock, 
and  (bowed  his  letters.  They  rallied  at  me,  and  faid  I 
was  in  love.  I  rallied  them  again,  and  faid  that  they 
mud  have  a  very  friendfhiplefs  heart,  if  they  had  no  idea 
of  friendlhip  to  a  man  as  well  as  to  a  woman.  Thus  it 
continued  eight  months,  in  which  time  my  friends  found 
as  much  love  in  Klopftock’s  letters  as  in  me.  I  perceived  it 
likewife,  but  I  would  not  believe  it.  At  the  laft  Klopftock 
faid  plainly,  that  he  loved  ;  and  I  ftartled  as  for  a  wrong 
thing.  I  anfwered  that  it  was  no  love,  but  friendlhip,  as 
it  was  what  I  felt  for  him  ;  we  had  not  feen  one  another 
enough  to  love,  (as  if  love  muft  have  more  time  than  friend¬ 
lhip!)  This  was  fincerely  my  meaning,  and  I  had  this 
meaning  till  Klopftock  came  again  to  Hamburg.  This 
he  did  a  year  after  we  had  feen  one  another  the  firft  time. 
We  faw,  we  were  friends,  we  loved,  and  we  believed  that 
we  loved  ;  and  a  fhort  time  after  I  could  even  tell  Klop¬ 
ftock  that  I  loved.  But  we  were  obliged  to  part  again, 
and  wait  two  years  for  our  wedding.  My  mother  would 
not  let  marry  me  a  ftranger.  I  could  marry  then  with¬ 
out  her  confentment,  as  by  the  death  of  my  father  my 
fortune  depended  not  on  her;  but  this  was  an  horri¬ 
ble  idea  for  me  ;  and  thank  heaven  that  I  have  prevailed 
by  prayers  !  At  this  time,  knowing  Klopftock,  fhe  loves 
him  as  her  lifely  fon,  and  thanks  God  that  (lie  has  not 
perfifted.  We  married,  and  I  am  the  happieft  wife  in  the 
world.  In  fome  few  months  it  will  be  four  years  that  I 
am  fo  happy,  and  ftill  I  dote  upon  Klopftock  as  if  he  was 
my  bridegroom.  If  you  knew  my  hufband,  you  would 
not  wonder.  If  you  knew  his  poem,  I  could  defcribe  him 
very  briefly,  in  faying  he  is  in  all  refpects  what  he  is  as  a 
poet.  This  I  can  fay  with  all  wifely  modefty.  But  I 
dare  not  fpeak  of  my  hufband  ;  I  am  all  raptures  when  I 
do  it.  And,  as  happy  as  I  am  in  love,  fo  happy  am  I  in 
friendlhip,  in  my  mother,  two  elder  fillers,  and  five  other 
women.  How  rich  I  am  !  Sir,  you  have  willed  that  I 
fhould  fpeak  of  myfelf,  but  I  fear  I  have  done  it  too  much. 
Yet  you  fee  how  it  interefts  me.  I  have  the  belt  compli¬ 
ments  for  you  of  my  dear  hufband.  My  compliments  to 
all  yours.  Will  they  increafe  my  treafure  of  friendlhip  ? 

I  am,  fir,  your  mod  humble  fervant,  M.  Klopstock.” 
This  truly  eftimable  lady  expreifes,  in  another  letter,  the 
pleafure  which  fhe  anticipated  in  prefenring  a  child  to  the 
hufband  whom  llie  fo  dearly  loved;  but  this  blelfing  was 
denied  her;  Hie  died  in  child-bed,  in  the  December  fol¬ 
lowing,  in  a  very  dreadful  manner.  Klopftock  cherilh- 
ed  the  remembrance  of  this  charming  woman  to  the  laft 
moment  of  his  life,  and  always  found  a  melancholy  plea- 
lure  in  vifiting  her  grave,  in  the  village  of  Ottenfen  near 
Hamburg,  where  he  directed  that  his  own  remains  Ihould 
be  placed  by  her  fide. 

Our  poet  continued  to  refide  at  Copenhagen  till  1771, 
when  his  protestor  and  friend  count  BernftorfF  retired 
from  office.  Klopftock  then  fixed  his  abode  at  Hamburg, 
where  he  refided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  the 
exception  of  about  a  year,  which  he  fpent  at  Carlfruhe,  in 
confequence  of  a  prelfing  invitation  from  the  margrave  of 
Baden  in  1775.  The  remaining  years  of  Klopftock’s  life 
afford  few  events.  In  1791,  when  In  his  68th  year,  he 
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married  Johanna  van  Wertheim,  a  near  relation  of  his  firft 
wife  ;  and  much  of  the  happinefs  of  his  cheerful  old  age 
was  owing  to  his  union  with  this  lady.  Till  the  very  dole 
of  life,  he  retained  his  poetical  powers,  and  his  facred  harp 
ftill  fent  forth  (trains  of  fublime  and  fervent  piety.  While 
finking  into  the  grave,  he  was  engaged  in  prelenting  pof- 
terity  with  a  collection  of  his  works,  worthy  of  fo  great 
a  poet.  Klopftock  died  at  Hamburg  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1803,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  His  ftrong 
feelings  of  religion  died  aluftre  on  his  laft  moments,  when 
he  exhibited  a  noble  example  of  what  he  had  often  lung 
in  his  divine  poems.  He  (poke  of  death  with  the  molt 
cheerful  compofure.  The  pleating  images  of  immortality 
delineated  by  his  fublime  mufe  recurred  to  his  mind,  and 
whifpered  peace  to  his  departing  fpirit.  A  folemn  funeral, 
fuch  as  Germany  had  never  before  witneft'ed  for  any  literary- 
man,  honoured  the  venerable  remains  of  Klopftock.  They 
were  interred  with  the  molt  imprelfive  ceremonies  on  the 
xzd  of  March,  belide  thofe  of  his  firft  wife,  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  the  village  of  Ottenfen. 

The  poetical  character  of  Klopftock  is  that  of  exuberance 
of  imagination  and  fentiment.  Sublime  almoft  beyond 
parallel,  he  is  apt  to  lole  himfelf  in  myltical  abltrattion  s 
and  his  excefs  of  feeling  fometimes  betrays  him  into  rant 
and  extravagance.  Milton  and  Klopftock  habitually  af- 
fume  the  higheft  tone  of  didtion  which  language  ad¬ 
mits  ;  they  have  feldom  refources  in  referve  when  they 
wiiTi  to  foar  above  their  ufual  level  of  diction,  but  be¬ 
come  aft'edted,  bloated,  unintelligible.  Milton’s  war  of 
heaven  is  tame,  and  Klopftock’s  afeenfion  is  tedious ;  they 
have  continually  been  on  the  ftretcli ;  and  on  great  occa- 
fions  they  fink,  as  if  unequal  to  their  fubjedt.  Klopftock's 
great  work,  the  Mefliah,  a  poem  of  twenty  cantos,  and 
twenty  thoufand  hexameter  lines,  difplays  the  prolixity 
of  his  nation,  and  the  redundancy  of  his  ideas.  A  very 
acute  and  intelligent  critic,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
vol.  x.  fays  of  it,  “  No  epopcea  exifts  out  of  which  fo 
many  paltages  and  perfonages  could  be  cut  without  mu¬ 
tilation.”  .  To  its  high  merits,  however,  he  gives  a  free  tef- 
timony,  and  he  claims  for  its  author  a  rank  in  the  very 
firft  clafs  of  poets.  Of  his  fuccefs  in  adopting  the  heroic 
meafure  of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  German  ear  alone  can  be 
the  adequate  judge.  From  the  popularity  of  the  work,  it 
is  clear  that,  at  lealt,  his  innovation  has  been  endured;  but 
it  does  appear  to  have  produced  many  imitators.  The 
odes  a-nd  lyric  pieces  of  Klopftock  are  greatly  admired  by 
his  countrymen.  His  dramatic  works  are  faid  to  polfefs 
much  force  and  dignity,  but  to  be  better  adapted  to  the 
clofet  than  the  ftage.  Speaking  of  his  facred  drama  call¬ 
ed  Solomon,  the  Monthly  Review  fays,  “The  play  is  dull 
beyond  toleration  ;  and,  although  Solomon  himfelf  had  writ¬ 
ten  his,  none  but  Job  could  have  perufed  it  throughout, 
with  a  perfect  command  of  temper.”  Klopftock  was  alfo 
a  profe-writer ;  his  Grammatical  Dialogues  are  elteemed 
for  their  judicious  remarks,  and  their  patriotic  purpofe  of 
proving  that  the  German  tongue  is  capable  of  all  the 
llrength  and  noblenefs  of  a  clallical  language.  We  (hall 
conclude  this  article  with  a  very  highly-drawn  character 
of  Klopftock,  wherein  he  is  (we  think  molt  unjultly)  pre¬ 
ferred  to  Milton.  “  We  are  accuftomed  to  call  Klopftock 
the  German  Milton  ;  I  with  they  were  never  named  toge¬ 
ther,  and  that  Klopftock  had  never  known  Milton.  Both 
have  written  facred  poefy ;  but  they  were  not  infpired  by 
the  fame  Urania.  They  bear  to  each  other  the  fame  rela¬ 
tion  that  Moles  bears  to  Cbrift,  or  the  old  to  the  new  co¬ 
venant.  The  edifice  of  Milton  is  a  Iteadfalt  ami  well- 
planned  building,  veiling  on  ancient  columns ;  Klopftock’s 
is  an  enchanted  dome,  echoing  with  the  fofteft  and  pared 
tones  of  human  feeling,  hovering  between  heaven  and 
earth,  borne  on  angels’  (boulders.  Milton's  mufe  is  maf- 
culine,  and  harlh  as  his  iambics  ;  Kiopltock’s  is  a  tender 
woman,  difl'olving  in  pious  ecttafies,  warbling  elegies  and 
hymns.  Klopftock  had  Itudied  deeply  the  language  of 
his  country,  and  won  for  it  more  powers  than  the  Briton 
ever  l'ufpefted  his  to  polfefs.  A  fingie  ode  of  Klopftock 
outweighs  the  whole  lyric  literature  of  Britain.  The  Her- 
9-M-  man 
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man  of  this  writer  awaked  a  fpirit  of  Ample  nervous  fong, 
far  loftier  than  that  which  animates  the  chorus-dramas  of 
antiquity.  The  Samfon  of  Milton  attains  not  thefc  mo¬ 
dels.  When  mulic  lhall  acquire  among  us  the  higheft 
powers  of  her  art,  whofe  words  will  die  feleft  to  utter  but 
thofe  of  Kiopftock-?”  Herder's  Briefe  zur  Befordcrung  dcr 
Humanitat.  Monthly  Review ,  vol.  xxii.  xxiii.  xlvi.  lxiv.  Sho- 
berl's  Memoirs  prefixed  to  the  tranjlation  of  the  MeJJiak." 

KLOS'TERCHEN,  a  town  of  Prulfia,  in  the  province 
of  Oberland  :  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Marienwerder. 

KLOSTERSEV'EN.  See  Closter  Seven,  vol.  iv. 

KLO'TEN,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  where  the  archduke  Charles  had  his  head-quarters 
a  Ihort  time  in  1799  :  five  miles  north  of  Zurich. 

KLOTZ  (Chriltian  Adolphus),  an  eminent  German 
critic  and  claflical  fcholar,  was  born  in  the  year  1738  at 
Bifchofswerden,  not  far  from  Drefden,  where  his  father 
was  a  clergyman.  At  a  very  early  period  he  difplayed 
fuch  an  attachment  to  letters,  that  his  parents  fpared  no 
expence  to  gratify  his  tafle  and  to  enable  him  to  cultivate 
his  talents  to  the  belt  advantage.  He  applied  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  the  lludy  of  his  vernacular  tongue,  and  employed 
thofe  leifure  hours  which  others  devoted  to  amufement  in 
compofing  and  reciting  German  verfes.  After  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  learning,  he  was  removed  to  Gorlitz, 
•where  he  ftudied,  under  Baumgarten,  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  dallies.  He  made  great  progrefs  alfo  in  Latin  verfi- 
fication,  and  gave  a  very  favourable  fpecimen  of  his  ta¬ 
lents  in  this  way,  in  a  poem  which  he  compofed  on  the 
deftrudion  of  Zittau,  which  was  laid  walte  in  the  year 
1757.  He  wrote  alfo,  before  he  quitted  Gorlitz,  a  fmall 
treatife,  in  which  he  undertook  the  defence  of  Curio 
againlt  Plutarch  and  Dio  Caflius.  In  the  year  1758  he 
proceeded  to  Leipfic  to  ftudy  jurifprudence,  and  there 
Wrote  a  fmall  work  entitled  Epijlola  ad  Virum  dodum  et  hu- 
manijfvnum  I.  C.  Rickelium  de  quibvfdam  ad  Homerum  pertinen- 
tibus.  While  at  Leipfic,  he  took  a  lhare  in  the  Ada  Eru- 
ditorum,  and  wrote  two  fatirical  pieces,  Mores  Eruditorum, 
and  Genius  Seculi,  both  publifhed  at  Altenburg  in  1760  ; 
in  one  of  which  he  ridicules  the  prevailing  talte  for  com¬ 
prehending  the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences  in  didionaries, 
and  the  pradice  in  univerfities  of  reducing  learning  un¬ 
der  certain  heads  and  claffes,  according  to  general  rules. 
He  then  returned  to  the  mules,  the  favourites  of  his  ear- 
lieft  years,  and  publifned  his  Opufcula  Poetica,  at  Alten¬ 
burg,  in  1761,  containing  twenty-three  odes,  three  fatires, 
and  as  many  elegies.  Thefe  he  confidered  as  the  laft  pro- 
dudions  of  his  mufe,  and  he  accordingly  took  leave  of 
the  nine  in  fome  elegant  verfes.  He  had  fcarcely  been 
three  years  at  Leipfic,  when  he  was  attacked  by  illnefs, 
which  induced  him  to  return  home.  After  the  winter  he 
repaired  to  Jena;  and,  foon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  was 
eleded  by  the  Latin  fociety  to  be  their  fecretary,  and  en¬ 
tered  on  his  new  office  with  an  oration  in  defence  of  the 
Latinity  of  Lipfius.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he 
opened  a  fchool,  which  was  well  attended  ;  and  the  fame 
year  he  publifhed  a  fmall  treatife,  De  minutiarum  fudio  et 
rixandi  libidine  quorundam  Grammaticorum,  which  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  Animadverfoncs  in  Theophrafi  Charaderes  Ethicos,  con¬ 
taining  fome  amendments  in  the  text  of  that  author.  Soon 
after,  Klotz  engaged  in  an  attack  on  Peter  Butman,  or 
rather  undertook  a  defence  of  his  own  reputation  againft 
the  Dutch  profeffor,  in  his  Anli-Burmannus,  Jena,  1761. 
Burman  had  publiflied  a  fpecimen  of  a  propofed  edition  of 
the  Anthologia,  and  tranimitted  copies  of  it  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  for  their  opinion.  Klotz  inferted  his  criticifm  on  it  in 
the  A<5ta  Eruditorum  of  Leipfic;  and,  though  he  bellow¬ 
ed  great  praife  on  Burman,  the  latter  felt  lo  much  hurt 
by  the  feverity  of  the  remarks  with  which  it  was  accom¬ 
panied,  that  he  retorted  in  the  preface  to  the  Anthology, 
and  threw  out  much  invedfive  againft  the  editors  of  the 
Adta  Eruditorum.  This  induced  Klotz  to  refume  his  pen 
in  defence  of  his  criticifms,  and  to  publiffi  the  work 
above  mentioned.  It  was  followed  by  a  dilfertation  De 
ftlicii  Audaeia  Horatii,  Jena,  1761  ;  and  the  next  year,  by 
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a  treatife  De  Nemoribus  in  tedis  /Edium  Romanorum.  In  the 
latter,  Klotz  alferts,  that  the  Romans  borrowed  their  talte 
in  laying  out  gardens  either  from  the  Thebans  or  the 
Babylonians.  Though  our  author  had  formally  taken  his 
leave  of  the  mufes,  he  once  more  paid  his  court  to  them, 
and  publifned  Elegia  xiii.  et  Odes  iii.  in  reditum  Prindpis  Ju- 
ventutum  Saxoniee  Frederid  Chrifiani,  Jense,  176a.  About 
this  period,  Burman  made  another  violent  attack  on  our 
author  in  the  Tranfaffions  of  the  Society  of  Utrecht; 
which  was  retaliated  by  Klotz;  and  feveral  acrimonious 
publications  appeared  on  both  tides,  which  need  not  be 
particularized.  Having  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  a  pro- 
feflorlhipat  the  univerlity  of  Gottingen  in  1762,-  foon  af¬ 
ter  hrs  arrival  there  he  was  attacked  by  a  fevere  illnefs, 
during  which  he  amufed  liimlelf  in  reading  and  making 
extracts  from  Muratori  and  other  authors ;  and  on  his  re¬ 
covery  wrote  a  treatife  De  Verecundia  Virgilii,  to  which  are 
added,  three  diflertations  relative  to  the  eclogues  of  that 
poet.  Next  year  he  publiflied  Mifcellanea  Critica  ;  and  alfo 
applied  to  the  lludy  of  ancient  gems  and  paintings,  with 
which  he  made  liimfelf  well  acquainted,  as  appears  by  his 
edition  of  Tyrtaeus,  publiflied  firlt  at  Bremen  in  1764,  and 
afterwards,  much  enlarged  and  in  a  more  fplendid  form, 
at  Altenburg  in  1767.  His  celebrity  had  now  increased 
fo  much,  that  he  received  two  offers  the  fame  day  :  one 
from  the  prince  of  Helle  Darmftadt,  to  be  profeffor  of 
oriental  languages  at  Gieffen  ;  and  the  other  from  liis 
Pruflian  majefty,  to  be  profeffor  of  eloquence  at  Halle. 
While  he  remained  in  fufpenfe  which  of  thefe  he  fliould 
accept,  he  was  nominated  by  his  Britannic  majefly  to  be 
profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Gottingen,  with  an  increafed 
lalary,  which  induced  him  to  remain  in  that  city.  Soon 
after,  he  wrote  Vindidce  Horatii,  againft  the  ftriftures  of 
Hardouin  ;  and  iiluftrated  the  more  difficult  paffages  of 
that  poet  by  a  copious  commentary.  The  fame  year  he 
committed  to  the  prefs  at  Altenburg  the  firft  volume  of 
Ada  litteraria,  which,  being  written  in  Latin,  were  much 
read  in  foreign  countries.  Four  parts  of  thefe  aCls  appear¬ 
ed  annually,  and  gave  an  account,  with  critical  remarks, 
of  the  different  works  publiflied  in  regard  to  claflical  lite¬ 
rature.  Though  Klotz  had  a  ftrong  attachment  to  the 
ancients,  he  was  not  a  blind  admirer  of  their  productions, 
as  appears  by  his  Epifolre  Homerica,  Altenburg,  1765, 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  a  literary  dilpute  between, 
him  and  Leffing,  which  was  carried  on,  as  is  ulual  in  fuch 
contefts,  with  reciprocal  virulence  and  acrimony.  This 
was  followed  by  Auduarium  Jurifprudentice  numifmaticee,  a 
C.  F.  Hommelio  editce ;  in  which  many  things  are  fupplied, 
others  differently  explained,  and  the  fources  of  other  mo¬ 
numents  are  pointed  out. 

About  this  time  Klotz’s  enemies,  through  motives  of 
jealoufy,  were  exerting  themfelves  to  ruin  his  reputation; 
and,  being  likely  to  lucceed,  he  was  induced  to  quit  Got¬ 
tingen,  and  to  accept  an  offer  made  to  him  by  his  Pruf- 
fian  majefty,  of  being  profeffor  of  philofophy  and  eloquence 
at  Halle,  with  the  rank  and  title  of  aulic  counfellor. 
While  preparing  for  his  departure,  he  publifhed  Hfloria 
Numorum  contumelioforum  et  fatyricorum,  containing  not  a 
mere  catalogue,  but  a  hiftory  of  thefe  coins;  and,  on  his 
removal  to  Halle,  he  gave  to  the  public  Hiforia  Numorum 
obfidionalium,  Altenburg,  1765.  On  occafion  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  prince  Frederic-William  of  Pruffia,  he  delivered 
in  the  principal  church  of  Berlin  an  oration  in  praife  of 
Frederic  the  Great;  and  about  the  fame  time  effected, 
what  had  been  often  attempted  but  without  luccefs,  the 
inltitution  of  a  new  fociety,  called  the  Literary  Society  of 
Halle,  which,  on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  the 
members  gave  their  opinion  on  literary  matters,  afforded 
great  fatisfaftion  to  the  liberal-minded  part  of  the  learned 
in  Germany.  While  engaged  in  thefe  and  other  occupa¬ 
tions  required  by  his  office  of  public  teacher,  he  compofed, 
a  work  on  the  ltudy  of  antiquities,  Uber  das  Studium  des 
Alterthwns,  1766;  and  foon  after  received  a  letter  from 
prince  Czartoritflci,  acquainting  him  that  his  Polifh  majef¬ 
ty  invited  him  to  Warfaw,  to  fuperintend  the  education 
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of  the  children  of  the  Polifh  nobility.  Being  highly  gra¬ 
tified  with  this  offer,  as  ;t  afforded  him  an  importunity  of 
vifiting  new  countries,  he  requelled  leave  from  the  king 
torefign  his  profefforfhip  ;  but  his  majelty  ordered  him  to 
remain  at  Halle,  conferred  on  him  the  quality  of  privy 
counfellor,  and  accompanied  this  mark  of  honour  with  a 
confiderable  addition  of  his  falary.  In  the  mean  time  he 
contracted  an  intimate  friendlhip  with  Lippert,  and,  that 
be  might  recommend  his  excellent  works,  he  wrote  a  trea- 
tife  On  the  Ufe  and  •  Advantage  of  Gems,  Altenburg, 
1760  ;  in  which  he  advifes  all  thofe  who  have  the  direction 
of  public  fchools  to  procure  Lippert’s  DaClyliotheca,  and 
to  employ  it  for  illuftrating  gems  and  the  ancient  writers. 
He  publilhed  afterwards  Leciiones  Venujmce ,  Lipfiae,  1768. 
About  this  time,  prince  Jofeph  Jablonlki,  an  eminent  pa¬ 
tron  of  learning  and  learned  men,  had  propofed  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  the  perfon  who  Ihould  compofe  the  belt  work  on 
the  education  of  the  Polifh  youth.  Klotz,  to  gratify  the 
prince,  undertook  this  talk,  completed  it  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  obtained  the  prize  by  the  decifion  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  men  of  Leipfic,  to  whom  the  adjudication  had  been 
referred.  He  then  revifed  every  thing  he  had  written  on 
coins,  and  publilhed  Opufcula  Numaria  quibus  Juris  Antiqui 
HiJloriaque  nonulla  Capita  cxplicantur,  which  was  to  have 
been  followed  by  a  new  work  on  gems ;  but  the  author 
was  prevented  from  engaging  in  it  by  a  fudden  illnefs, 
which  terminated  in  his  death  in  the  year  1771.  Befides 
writing  the  above  original  works,  Klotz  fuperintended  the 
publication  of  various  others,  to  fome  of  which  he  pre¬ 
fixed  prefaces  or  differtations.  Vita  C.  A.  Klotzii,  a  C.  E. 
Mangelfdorjio. 

KLUCZ,  a  town  of  Croatia  :  eight  miles  ealt  of  Bihacs. 

KLYN'DAN  BILL',  a  fmall  illand  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  60.  37.  N.  Ion.  2.0.  54.  E. 

KLYN'DAN  STOR',  a  lmall  illand  on  the  ealt  fide  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  60.  39.  N.  Ion.  20. 48.  E. 

KLYS'SO,  a  town  of  Prulfia,  in  Pomerelia-.  thirty-three 
miles  fouth-fouth-welt  of  Dantzic. 

KMIDOMOU'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
ofKiev  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Bialacerkiew. 

‘ To  KNAB,  v.  a.  [/mappen,  Dut.  knaap,  Erie.]  To  bite. 
Perhaps  properly  to  bite  lomething  brittle,  that  makes  a 
noife  when  it  is  broken  ;  fo  that  knab  and  knap  may  be  the 
fame. — I  had  much  rather  lie  knabbing  crufts,  without  fear, 
an  my  own  hole,  than  be  miltrefs  of  the  world  with  cares. 
L'EJlrange. — An  afs  was  wilhing,  in  a  hard  winter,  for  a 
little  warm  weather,  and  a  mouthful  of  frelh  grafs  to  knab 
upon.  L'EJlrange. 

KNAB'BING,  f.  The  aCt  of  biting  with  a  repeated 
noife. 

To  KNAB'BLE,  v.  n.  [from  knab.~\  To  bite  idly,  or 
wantonly  ;  to  nibble. — Horfes  will  knabble  at  walls,  and 
rats  gnaw  iron.  Brown. 

KNACK,  f.  [cnapinge,  lkill,  Sax.]  Readinefs  ;  habi¬ 
tual  facility;  lucky  dexterity. — There  is  a  certain  knack  in 
converfation  that  gives  a  good  grace  by  the  manner  and 
addrefs.  L’EJlrange. 

Knaves,  who  in  full  affemblies  have  the  knack 
Of  turning  truth  to  lies,  and  white  to  black.  Dryden. 

A  nice  trick  : 

For  how  (hould  equal  colours  do  the  knack  ? 

Cameleons  who  can  paint  in  white  and  black  ?  Pope. 

A  little  machine  ;  a  pretty  contrivance  ;  a  toy  : 

To  load  my  (lie  with  knacks,  I  would  have  ranlack’d 
The  pedlar’s  filken  treafury,  and  have  pour’d  it 
To  her  acceptance.  Shakejpeare's  Winter's  Tale. 

'litis  cap  was  moulded  on  a  porringer: 

A  velvet  difii ;  fie,  fie,  ’tis  lewd  and  filthy  : 

Why  ’tis  a  cockle  ora  walnut  Ihell, 

A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby’s  cap.  Shakefpeare. 

He  expounded  both  his  pockets, 

And  found  a  watch,  with  rings  and  lockets ; 
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A  copper-plate,  with  almanacs 
Engrav’d  upon’t,  with  other  knacks.  lludibras. 

To  KNACK,  v.  n.  To  make  a  {harp  quick  noife,  as 
when  a  ftick  breaks. 

KNACK'ER,  f.  A  maker  of  fmall  work. — One  part 
for  plow-right,  knacker,  and  fmith.  Mortimer. — A  rope- 
maker. 

KNAG,  f.  \Jknag,  a  wart,  Danifli.]  It  is  retained  in 
Scotland.  A  hard  knot  in  wmod. 

ICNAG'GINESS,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  being  full 
of  hard  knots.  Scott. 

KNAG'GY,  adj.  Knotty;  fet  with  hard  rough  knots. 

KNAP,  f.  [cnap,  Wel(h,  a  protuberance,  or  a  broken 
piece  ;  cnasp,  Saxon,  a  protuberance.]  A  protuberance,  a 
{welling  prominence. — You  {hall  fee  many  fine  feats  fet 
upon  a.  knap  of  ground,  environed  with  higher  hills  round 
about  it,  whereby  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  pent  in,  and  the 
wind  gathered  as  in  troughs.  Bacon. 

To  KNAP,  v.  a.  \_knappen,  Dut.]  To  bite;  to  break 
ffiort;  to  fnap. — He  knappetk  the  fpear  in  funder.  Common 
Prayer. — He  will  knap  the  fpears  a-pieces  with  his 
teeth.  More.  —  [Knaap,  Erfe.]  To  ftrike  fo  as  to  make  a 
{harp  noife  like  that  of  breaking. — Knap  a  pair  of  tongs 
fome  depth  in  a  veffel  of  water,  and  you  {ball  hear  the 
found  of  the  tongs.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

To  KNAP,  v.n.  To  make  a  Ihort  {harp  noife. — I  re¬ 
duced  the  Ihoulders  fo  foon,  that  the  ftanders-by  heard 
them  knap  in  before  they  knew  they  were  out.  Wifeman. 
— To  brouze,  to  feed  on  fnrubs ;  a  hunting-term. 

KNAP’s  BAY,  a  bay  in  Hudfon’s  Bay.  Lat.  61.  15.  N. 
Ion.  94.  54.  W. 

KNAP'-BOTTLE,/  A  plant.  See  Papaver. 

KNAP'DALE,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Argylefhire  in, 
Scotland.  It  is  parted  from  Cowal  on  the  eaft  by  Loch- 
fyn  ;  bounded  by  Kintyre  on  the  fouth,  by  Lorn  on  the 
north,  by  Braidalbane  on  the  north-eall,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  Hebrides.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth  does  not 
exceed  twenty  miles,  and  the  breadth  in  fome  places  may 
amount  to  thirteen.  It  is  joined  to  Kintyre  by  a  neck  of 
land  not  above  a  mile  broad,  over  which  the  country-peo¬ 
ple  draw  their  boats,  to  avoid  failing  round  Kintyre. 
This  part  of  Knapdale  abounds  with  lakes,  fome  of  them 
containing  little  iilands,  on  which  there  are  caftles  belong¬ 
ing  to  different  proprietors.  The  grounds  are  more  adapt¬ 
ed  for  pafturage  than  grain  ;  but  that  on  the  fide  of  Lo- 
cliow  is  fruitful  in  both. 

KNAP'PIA,yi  [So  named  by  Dr.  Smith  in  honour  of 
John  Leonard  Knapp,  F.  L.  and  A.  SS.  author  of  Gramina 
Britannica,  4to.  1804.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  grafs, 
eredted  by  Dr.  Smith.  It  contains  but  one  fpecies  ;  and 
that  is  the  Agrostis  minima,  which  fee,  vol.  i.  p.  aio. 

KNAP'PING, /.  The  act  of  biting;  of  feeding  on 
ftirubs. 

To  KNAP'PLE,  v.  n.  [from  knap.~\  To  break  off  with 
a  {harp  quick  noife. 

KNAP'PY,  adj.  Having  protuberances ;  knotty.  Miller. 

KNAP'SACK,yi  [from  knappen,  Dut.  to  eat.]  A  bag 
of  provifions. — It  you  are  for  a  merry  jaunt.  I’ll  try  for 
once  who  can  foot  it  fartheft  :  there  are  hedges  in  fummer, 
and  barns  in  winter  :  I  with  my  hnapfack,  and  you  with 
your  bottle  at  your  back  :  we’ll  leave  honour  to  mad¬ 
men,  and  riches  to  knaves,  and  travel  till  we  come  to  the 
ridge  of  the  world.  Dryden. — The  bag  which  a  foldier 
carries  on  his  back. — The  conllitutions  of  this  church 
{hall  not  be  repealed,  ’till  I  fee  more  religious  motives 
than  foldiers  carry  in  their  knapfacks.  King  Charles. — 
The  military  knapfack  is  a  rough  leather  or  canvas  bag, 
which  a  foldier  carries  at  his  back,  containing  all  his  ne- 
ceffaries.  Square  knapfacks  are  moft  convenient,  and 
{hould  be  made  with  a  divifion  to  hold  the  flioes,  blacking- 
balls,  and  brufhes,  feparate  from  the  linen.  White  goat- 
ikins  are  lometimes  ufed.  Soldiers  are  put  under  itop- 
pages  for  the  payment  of  their  knapfacks,  which  after  fix 
years  become  their  own  property. 
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KNAF'WEED,  f  in  botany.  See  Centaurea. 

KNARE,  f.  [Arcor,  German.]  A  hard  knot. 

A  cake  of  fcurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground, 

And  prickly  Hubs  inftead  of  trees  are  found  ; 

Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deform’d,  and  old  ; 
Headlefs  the  moll,  and  hideous  to  behold.  Dryden. 

KNA'RED,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Hal- 
land  :  fourteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Halmftad. 

KNA'RESBOROUGH,  a  borough,  market-town,  and 
pariih,  in  the  wapentake  of  Claro,  Weft-Riding  of  York- 
fhire,  is  fituated  on  a  rocky  mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  runs  the  river  Nid.  It  is  one  of  the  ancient  burghs 
that  were  part  of  the  demefnes  of  the  crown,  found  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Terra  Regia  in  Domefday-book  and  other 
records.  The  fite  of  Knarefborough  correfponds  with 
the  defcription  given  of  the  towns  of  the  Britons;  being 
placed  on  the  bank  of  a  river  for  the  fupply  of  water,  and 
on  the  lkirt  of  a  foreft  for  conveniency  of  hunting  and 
pallure.  The  remains  of  a  ditch  and  rampart,  which  may 
yet  be  traced,  include  an  area  of  900  feet  in  length,  and 
600  in  breadth.  Soon  after  the  Norman  conqueft,  a  ftrong 
caftle  was  built  here  by  Serlo  de  Burgh,  who  accompanied 
the  conqueror  to  England,  and  received  this  manor,  with 
feveral  others,  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices.  The  caftle, 
having  fallen  to  the  crown,  was  granted  by  Henry  III.  to 
his  brother  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  in  the  year  1257. 
In  1327  it  was  taken  by  John  de  Lilburn,  an  officer  be¬ 
longing  to  the  earl  of  Lancalter ;  but,  being  befieged  by 
the  king’s  order,  and  Lilburn  finding  no  profpeCt  of  re¬ 
lief,  he  furrendered,  having  firft  deftroyed  all  the  records, 
and  every  memorial  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
burgh.  In  1371,  the  caftle  and  manor  were  granted  by 
iEdward  III.  to  his  fon,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Laiicai- 
ter  ;  from  whofe  time  it  has  been  an  appendage  to  the  du¬ 
chy  of  Lancafter.  The  town  and  caftle  had  a  confidera- 
ble  fhare  in  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century;  after  a 
brave  refiftance,  the  caftle  furrendered  to  lord  Fairfax; 
and  was  ordered  by  the  houfe  of  commons  to  be  rendered 
untenable.  The  walls  and  towers  have  ever  fince  been 
mouldering  away.  This  caftle  contained  nearly  two  acres 
and  a  half  within  its  walls,  which  were  flanked  with 
eleven  towers  ;  thefe,  with  feveral  other  buildings  in  the 
different  wards,  afforded  accommodation  for  a  numerous 
garrifon.  Part  of  the  principal  tower  is  ftill  remaining, 
and  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  It  confifts  of  three  ftories  above  the  keep  or  dun¬ 
geon.  The  firft  room  on  the  ground-floor  has  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  repofitory  of  the  ancient  records. 
On  the  iecond  ftory  is  a  (late- room,  called  the  king's  chamber, 
in  which  Richard  II.  was  imprifoned  after  his  depofition. 
Beneath  this  tower  is  the  dungeon,  to  which  there  is  a  de- 
fcent  by  twelve  fteps  ;  the  roof  is  arched  with  ftone,  and 
fupported  by  one  round  pillar,  nine  feet  in  circumference. 
In  a  part  of  the  ruins,  are  the  remains  of  a  fecretcell,  or  hid¬ 
ing-place,  conftruCted  in  the  middle  of  the  wall;  this  re¬ 
ceptacle  is  three  feet  four  incheshigh,  two  feet  eight  inches 
wide,  and  more  .than  twenty  feet  in  length.  In  the  caf- 
tle-yard  is  the  entrance  to  an  arched  fubterraneous  paffage 
leading  to  the  moat.  Leland,  fpeaking  of  this  caftle,  lays, 
“It  ftandeth  magnificently  and  ftrongly  on  a  rock,  having 
a  deep  ditch  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  where  it  was  not  de¬ 
fended  by  the  river  Nid.” 

The  church  of  Knarefborough,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptift,  was  a  grant  from  the  crown  at  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  choir  is  a 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Slingfby  family  ;  on  an  altar-tomb 
are  whole-length,  figures  of  fir  Francis  Slingfby  and  his  la¬ 
dy  ;  the  knight  in  complete  armour;  the  lady  in  a  long 
robe,  with  folding  plaits. down  to  the  feet;  here  are  alfo 
figures  of  fir  William  Slingfby  and  Henry  Slingfby,  efq. 
and  various  other  monuments  and  infcriptions.  On  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  choir  is  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Plump- 
tons  of  Plumpton,  though  no  traces  now  remain  of  that 
ancient  family,  except  their  arms  ftained  on  glafs  in  the 
window.  The  feats  on  either  fide  of  the  choir,  and  a  pul- 
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pit  facing  the  eaft  window,  appear  to  be  ancient.  Knaref¬ 
borough  is  17  miles  diftant  from  York,  and  202  north  of 
London.  The  population,  as  returned  to  parliament  iti 
the  year  t8oo,  was  3388,  inhabiting  766  houfes.  A  mar¬ 
ket  is  held  on  Wednefday,  which  is  plentifully  fupplied 
with  all  kinds  of  provifions ;  the  quantity  of  corn  fold 
here  weekly  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  county.  In  the  year  1708,  queen  Anne  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  burgeffes  five  annual  fairs,  with  a  court  of  pie¬ 
poudre  to  redrefs  diforders  committed  in  them. 

This  place  was  fummoned  to  fend  members  to  par¬ 
liament  in  the  firft  year  of  queen  Mary  ;  from  which  time 
it  has  returned  two  representatives;  the  right  of  elec¬ 
tion  is  vefted  in  the  holders  of  burgage-tenures,  eighty- 
four  in  number.  In  the  diary  of  fir  Henry  Slingfby,  who 
was  elected  in  1640,  is  the  following  note  :  “  There  is  an 

evil  cuftom  at  fuch  elections,  to  beftow  wine  on  all  the 
town,  which  colt  me  fixteen  pounds  at  leaft.”  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  purcbafing  the  burgage-houfes  began  about  the 
year  1714;  fince  which  a  majority  of  the  votes  has  been 
in  the  pofleffion  of  the  dukes  of  Devonfhire,  who  have  no¬ 
minated  the  two  members.  The  town,  though  a  borough, 
is  not  incorporated  ;  but  is  governed  only  by  a  bailiff  and 
conftable.  When  an  election  comes  on,  a  number  of  men 
are  fent  from  a  diftant  part  of  the  country,  and  a  certain 
burgage-houfe  conveyed  to  each  of  them  for  the  day; 
they  are  then  told  who  they  are  to  vote  for,  and  the  “  cry 
goes  round.”  Some  man  is  chaired  as  proxy  for  the  a  blent 
member.  There  are  no  refident  electors  ;  the  men  who  are 
fent  to  vote  are  the  duke’s  tenants ;  they  come  if  there  is 
occafion,  from  his  eftates  in  the  Eaft  Riding  ;  but  gene¬ 
rally  they  are  thofe  about  Bolton-bridge,  near  Skipton, 
twenty  miles  from  Knarefborough,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
wfild  mountainous  foreft.  The  number  of  houfes  in 
Knarefborough  is  about  five  hundred.  If  the  burgage-te¬ 
nures  were  taken  away,  it  is  fuppofed  there  would  be  three 
or  four  hundred  men,  who  pay  all  manner  of  affeflinents  ; 
and  thefe  are  chiefly  manufacturers,  farmers,' and  fliop- 
keepers.  No  diminution  of  votes  has  taken  place  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  aCt  refpefting  revenue-officers.  The  cir- 
cumflance  of  the  members  neverappearing  at  the  elections, 
but  having  fome  old  pauper  chaired  by  way  of  proxy, 
which  is  Laid  to  be  the  conftant  practice,  is  really  infult- 
ing.  It  cannot  be  proved,  however,  that  there  is  bribery 
and  corruption,  as  the  elections  are  managed  almoft  with¬ 
out  any  vifible  expence  whatever.  This  place,  which  is 
an  ancient  borough  by  prefcription,  as  mentioned  before, 
is  without  a  corporation,  being  governed  only  by  a  bailiff, 
(the  duke’s  Reward,)  who  is  the  returning-officer.  The 
right  of  election  (1690,  1691,  May  17)  is  in  the  burgage- 
holders.  The  number  of  voters  is  about  one  hundred. 

Here  are  a  fpacious  market-place,  and  a  neat  market- 
crofs,  which  was  ereCted  in  the  year  1719.  Over  the  river 
is  a  good  ftone  bridge.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  church  is 
a  free-fchool,  endowed,  in  1616,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Chal- 
loner,  a  native  of  Goldborough,  and  reftor  of  Amerfham, 
in  Buckinghamfhire  :  the  prefent  building  was  ereCted  by 
fubfcription  in  1741.  In  Windlor-lane  is  a  Diffenters’ 
chapel,  founded  by  lady  Hewley,  of  Bell-hall,  near  Y  ork  ; 
the  prefent  edifice  was  built,  on  the  ancient  fite,  in  1778. 
In  Gracious-ftreet  is  a  Quakers’  meeting-houfe,  ereCted  in 
1701.  A  confiderable  manufacture  of  linen  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  here  for  many  ages,  and  is  ftill  in  a  flourifhing 
condition  ;  upwards  of  1000  pieces,  each  twenty  yards  in 
length,  being  often  woven  in  a  week.  In  the  year  1764* 
an  aCt  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  the  better  fupply  of 
river-water,  of  which  the  conveyance  before  was,  from 
the  elevated  fituation  of  the  town,  rendered  difficult  and 
expenfive.  In  the, Long  Walk,  clofie  by  the-  river  Nid,  is 
the  dropping  well,  or  petrifying  fpring,  which  iffues  from 
a  lime-ftone  rock,  about  forty  yards  from  the  bank  of  the 
river;  and,  after  running  about  twenty  yards,  divides, 
and  fpreads  itfelf  over  the 'top  of  a  ledge  of  rock,  whence  it 
trickles  or  drops  down,  from  thirty  or  forty  places,  into  a 
channel  hollowed  for  the  purpofe.  The  fpring  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  fend  forth  twenty  gallons  in  a  minute.  This 

rock. 
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rock,  which  is  about  ten  yards  high,  fSxteen  long,  and 
from  ten  to  fix  teen  broad,  about  the  year  1704  ftarted  from 
the  common  bank,  and  leftachafm  between  them.  Tra¬ 
dition  (fates,  that  near  this  rock  the  famous  Yorkfhire  ly- 
bil,  Mother  Shipton,  was  born,  about  the  year  1488.  Qn 
the  other  fide  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular 
rock,  is  St.  Robert’s  chapel,  fuppoYed  to  have  been  made, 
in  the  reign  of  king  John,  by  a  hermit  of  that  name.  This 
chapel  is  hollowed  out  of  the  (olid  rock  ;  the  roof  and  al¬ 
tar  are  beautifully  ornamented  ;  at  the  entrance  is  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  knight  templar  in  the  aft  of  drawing  his  (word. 
Near  Grimbald-bridge  is  a  hermitage  called  St.  Robert’s 
cave,  fuppoled  to  have  been  the  dwelling  of  the  hermit 
above-mentioned.  This  cave  has  been  rendered  remarka¬ 
ble  by  a circumftance,  which,  in  the  year  1758,  led  to  the 
difcovery  of  the  murder  of  Daniel  Clarke,  committed 
fourteen  years  before,  by  Eugene  Aram,  a  fchool-mafter 
of  this  town,  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  who  plead¬ 
ed  his  own  caufeinthe  mod  able  manner.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  convicted  and  executed.  About  half  a  mile  from 
St.  Robert’s  chapel,  (food  the  priory,  founded  by  the  great 
earl  of  Cornwall,  about  the  year  1257,  for  a  fociety  of 
friars  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  fite,  at  the 
difl'olution,  was  granted  to  the  earl  of  Shrewlbury.  It 
foon  after  became  the  property  of  the  Slinglbys,  in  which 
family  it  has  ever  fince  remained.  The  chapel,  priory, 
and  other  buildings,  are  now  entirely  demolifhed  ;  the 
ruins  lying  (battered  in  “  many  a  mouldering  heap.”  The 
remains  ot  the  fifh-ponds  (how  them  to  be  of  a  lingular 
conltruCtion,  To  that  the  water  might  be  drawn  off  at 
pleafure.  On  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river  (tands  a  high 
rock,  called  Grimbald-cragg  ;  from  the  top  of  which  is  a 
fine  pi'olpebt  of  the  fubjacent  vale,  the  river,  Birkham- 
wood,  and  the  lofty  furhmit  of  Almias-cliff.  On  the  fide 
of  the  rock  is  a  cavern,  which,  by  its  rude  remains,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  a  hermit,  of  the  name 
of  Grimbald. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town  is  Hay-park,  containing 
about  1200  acres,  granted  by  the  crown  to  an  anceltor  of 
the  late  lord  Bingley;  and  afterwards  in  the  poffeflion  of 
fir  John  Hewley,  whole  widow  appropriated  the  rents  to 
charitable  ufes.  Knarelborough  forelt  extends  from  call 
to  well  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  and  in  Come  places  eight 
milesin  breadth.  By  the  Domefday  furvey,  there  were  then 
only  four  to  wnlhips  in  this  foreft ;  Birltvvith,  Fewfton,  Beck¬ 
with,  and  Roffett.  But  in  the  year  1368,  there  appear  to 
have  been  three  principal  towns  and  iixteen  hamlets.  One 
of  thefe,  Primchale,  though  now  but  final],  had  a  market 
on  Tuefday,  obtained  of  Edward  I.  and  a  fair  at  Michael¬ 
mas  •,  both  difufed. 

At  a  lliort  diftance  from  Knarelborough  is  Bilton-park, 
formerly  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Slinglby  family,  after¬ 
wards  in  that  of  Stockdale  for  above  an  hundred  years, 
from  whom  it  palled  by  fale  to  the  Watfons  ;  John  Farlide 
Watfon,  efq.  is  the  prefent  pofleffor. 

On  a  fmall  elevation  above  the  river  Nid,  (lands  Conyng- 
ham  houfe,  formerly  called  Coghill-hall  ;  which  for  leve- 
ral  centuries  belonged  to  the  Coghill  family  ;  but  was  pur- 
chafed  of  fir  Thomas  Coghill,  bart.  with  riftv-one  acres  of 
land,  by  the  countefs  of  Conyngham,  in  the  year  1796. 

Fewfton,  ttvo  miles  weft  of  Knarelborough,  takes  its' 
name  from  a  druidical  monument  called  a  fire-circle.  On 
liighelt  part  of  the  rocks  is  a  fmooth,  regular,  well- 
wrought,  bal'on,  formed  out  of  the  (olid  Hone,  two  feet  in 
depth,  and  three  and  a  half  in  diameter,  on  each  fide  of 
which  are  two  others,  formed  each  on  the  prominent  point 
of  the  rock  ;  and  a  few  yards  from  them  is  a  rocking-ltone, 
fuppofed  to  weigh  twenty  tons,  and  lb  equally  polled  as 
to  be  moved  with  eafe  with  one  hand. 

Three  miles  well  of  Knarelborough,  but  in  thefamepa- 
rilh,  is  Harrowgate,  famous  for  its  mineral  waters.  It  con- 
fills  of  two  little  villages,  Low  and  High  Harrowgate,  chief¬ 
ly  fupported  by  the  company  who  relort  from  all  partsof  the 
kingdom,  either  for  health,  pleafure,  or  gambling.  It  pol¬ 
ishes  two  advantages  over  many  other  places  of  falhiona- 
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ble  fummer  refort.  The  firll  is  that  of  vicinity  to  many 
interefting  objects,  and  much  pidlurefque  feenery ;  among 
the  former  ot  which  may  be  reckoned  Harewood  Houle, 
and  Ripon  Minlter  ;  and,  amongft  the  latter,  the  wild 
confulion  of  Bramham  rocks  ;  the  talleful  improvement  of 
nature  in  Plumpton  gardens  ;  the  town  and  river  at 
Knarelborough;  and  the  grounds  of  Flack  Fall  and  Stud- 
leigh.  The  next  advantage  attending  this  alfemblage  of 
gaiety,  is  the  variety  of  company  which  it  draws  together. 
In  High  Harrowgate  there  are  three  excellent  inns,  or 
boarding-houfes ;  the  Granby,  the  Dragon,  and  the 
Queen’s  Head  ;  refpefli  vely  knowm,  from  the  character  of 
their  guefts,  by  the  names  of  the  Houle  of  Lords,  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the  Mancheller  Warehoufe.. 
Thofe  who  have  much  calh  to  fpare,  and  a  fine  retinue  of 
horl'es  and  fervants,  may  drive  to  the  firlt;  thofe  who 
choofe  to  play  may  ride  to  the  fecond  ;  while  all  who  look 
for  plain  intelligent  fociety,  and  comfortable  cheap  accom¬ 
modation,  may  direfl  the  coach  to  fet  them  down,  with 
their  portmanteaus,  at  the  aforefaid  Mancheller  Warehoufe. 
The  company  at  theft  houles  give  balls  to  each  other,  once 
every  w'eek  in  the  leafon.  The  chalybeate-well  Hands  in 
Higher  Harrowgate  :  Lower  Harrowgate  is  the  purgatory  ; 
by  which  we  mean  only,  that  the  lower  well  of  Harrow¬ 
gate  contains  fea-falt,  purging-falt,  and  fulphur. 

At  the  diftance  of  a  few  miles  from  Harrowgate  lie 
Plumpton  gardens,  a  pleafure-ground  belonging  to  lord 
Harewood.  Their  beauty  conlifts  in  a  wide  Iheet  of  wa¬ 
ter,  furrounded  by  wild  crags,  which  are  finely  overhung 
with  wood.  In  this  artificial  lake  there  are  feveral  iflands. 
The  waters  feem  to  wind  round  bold  projecting  rocks  ; 
and  fometimes,  falling  back,  form  a  beautiful  bay  :  in 
the  wood  above  there  are  plealant  umbrageous  walks.  Re¬ 
turning  from  Plumpton  to  Knarelborough,  by  the  river, 
a  noble  lcene  appears  about  a  mile  below  the  town,  where 
a  high  and  bold  crag  forms  the  prominent  objefl.  The 
picturefque  mill  at  its  bafe,  the  (loping  and  finely-wooded 
banks,  the  winding  river,  and  the  bold  town  and  caftle  of 
Knarelborough  at  a  diftance,  form,  together  with  the 
rock,  as  delightful  a  piClure  as  the  eye  of  tafte  can  define 
to  contemplate. 

Four  miles  diftant,  between  Knarelborough  and 
Boroughbridge,  is  Copgrave.  This  village  is  noted  for  an 
epitaph  on  John  Wincnpp  ;  which  Hates,  that  he  was  rec¬ 
tor  of  its  church  fifty-four  years  (during  which  lie  boarded 
and  taught  many  of  the  gentry)  ;  thathe  never  wasplaintiff 
or  defendant ;  and  lived  fifty-two  years  with  his  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  fix  children,  out  of  which  not  one  died  in 
all  that  time  ;  and  that  he  was  the  firlt  of  his  family  who 
departed  this  life,  in  1637,  aged  eighty-fix.  Brilijk  Direc¬ 
tory.  Engl.  Gaz.  Monthly  Mag.  for  July  1810. 

KNAT, yi  {more  commonly  knot.]  A  delicious  bird, 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  a  ruff : 

Of  partridge,  pheafant,  woodcock,  of  which  fome 
May  yet  be  there;  and  godwit,  if  we  can, 

Knat,  rail,  and  ruff  too.  B.  Jon/on's  Epigrams . 

KNAU,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Neulladt : 
four  miles  north  of  Ziegenruck. 

KNAU'DENHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mont  Tonnerre  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Spire. 

KNAVE,  fi.  [cnapa.  Sax.]  A  boy  ;  a  male  child. — A 
knave  child  between  them  two  they  gate.  Gower. — If  it  be 
a  knave  child.  Exod.  i.  16.  Wicklijf's  Tranfilaticn. — A  fervant ; 
He  eats  and  drinks  with  his  domeltic  Haves  ; 

A  verier  hind  than  any  of  his  knaves.  Drydcn. 

A  petty  rafeal  ;  a  fcoundrel  ;  a  dilhonell  fellow. — Moll 
men  rather  brook  their  being  reputed  knaves,  than  for 
their  honefty  be  accounted  fools ;  knave,  in  the  mean  time, 
palling  for  a  name  of  credit.  South. 

An  honed  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice ; 

But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen’d  twice.  Dryden, 

A  card  with  a  foldier  painted  on  it: 
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For  ’twill  return,  and  turn  t’account. 

If  we  are  brought  in  play  upon’t, 

Or  but  by  catling  knave  get  in  ; 

What  pow’r  can  hinder  us  to  win  !  IJudibras. 

KNA'VERY,  f.  Difnonefty  ;  tricks;  petty  villainy. — 
Here’s  no  knavery  !  See,  to  beguile  the  old  folks,  how  the 
young  folks  lay  their  heads  together.  Skakefpcare. 

The  cunning  courtier  fhould  be  flighted  too, 

Who  with  dull  knavery  makes  fo  much  ado; 

’Till  the  flirevvd  fool,  by  thriving  too  too  tall. 

Like  Aslop’s  fox  becomes  a  prey  at  laft.  Dryden. 

Mifchievous  tricks  or  practices.  In  the  following  paifage 
it  feems  a  general  term  for  any  thing  put  to  an  ‘.11  ufe,  or 
perhaps  for  trifling  things  of  more  coft  and  ufe  : 

We’ll  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  belt, 

With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knav'ry.  Skakefp. 

KNA'VISH,  adj.  Dilhoneft  ;  wicked  ;  fraudulent. — 
’Tis  foolifh  to, conceal  it  at  all,  and  knavijh  to  do  it  from 
friends,  Pope’s  Letters. — Waggilh  ;  mifchievous  : 

Here  flie  comes,  curft  and  Aid  ; 

Cupid  is  a  knavijh  lad. 

Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad.  Skakefpcare. 

KNA'VISHLY,  adv.  Dilhoneftly;  fraudulently.  Wag- 
gifiily  ;  mifchievoufly. 

KN  A'VISHNESS,  f.  Dilhonefty  ;  waggiflinefs. 
KNAUT  (Chriftopher),  a  German  phylician  and  bota¬ 
nical  writer,  who  publiflied  his  fyftem,  founded  upon  that 
of  our  countryman  Ray,  in  1687,  entitled  Flora  Halevjis. 
See  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  291. 

KNAUT  (Chriftian),  a  German,  who  in  1716  publifli¬ 
ed  a  fyftem  of  botany  founded  on  the  number  of  petals 
contained  in  the  flower.  For  a  full  detail  of  his  method, 
fee  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  292. 

KNAUTIA,/".  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  from  Chnfopker 
Knaut,  juft  noticed.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  te- 
trandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  aggregate:, 
(dipfaceas,  Juffd)  The  generic  character  are — Calyx:  pe- 
rianthium  common,  containing  the  flofcules  difpofed  in  a 
iimple  orb,  Ample,  cylindric,  oblong,  upright:  diviiions 
awl-lhaped,  approximated,  of  the  number  of  the  flofcules  ; 
perianthium,  proper,  very  fmali,  crowning  the  germ, 
quite  entire,  coriaceous,  pervious  at  top.  Corolla  :  uni- 
verfal,  equal ;  proper,  one-petalied,  unequal  :  tube  the 
length  of  the  calyx  ;  border  unequal,  four-cleft ;  the  ex¬ 
terior  legment  larger  and  ovate.  Stamina :  filaments 
four,  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  inferted  into 
the  receptacle;  antherse  oblong,  incumbent.  Piftilliim: 
germ  inferior;  lfyle  Aliform,  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stig¬ 
ma  thickifn,  two-cleft.  Pericarpium  :  none.  Seeds  foli- 
tary,  four-Aded,  crowned  with  the  down,  and  covered 
with  the  proper  involucre  of  the  flower.  Receptaculum  : 
common,  fcarcely  remarkable,  flat,  naked.  This  genus  is 
diitinguilhed  from  Scabiofa  by  the  tubulated  calyx,  and 
the  Ample  orbit  of  flowers. — Ejjcntial  Chara&er.  Calyx 
common,  oblong,  Ample,  Avetotcn  flowered;  proper,  Am¬ 
ple,  fuperior:  corollets  irregular ;  receptaculum  naked. 

Species.  1.  Knautia  orientalis,  or  eaftern  knautia  :  leaves 
gaflied  ;  corollets  in  fives,  longer  than  the  calyx.  This 
riles  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk  four  feet  high  ;  the 
branches  terminated  by  Angle  peduncles,  each  fupporting 
one  flower,  with  the  florets  of  a  bright-red  colour.  The 
leaves  on  the  midtile  of  the  Item  are  pinnatifld  ;  the  reft 
are  only  ferrate.  Flowers  radiate,  with  five. florets  ;  Mr. 
Miller  fays,  four  only.  Chaffs  none.  The  calyx  confifts 
of  about  ten  linear  leaflets.  Seeds  comprefled,  hairy, 
many- toothed  at  top.  Down  a  concave  crown,  with  many 
briltle-fhaped  unequal  teeth.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  a 
native  of  the  Levant;  and  was  cultivated  here  in  1713. 
It  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

a.  Knautia  Propontica,  or  Levant  knautia  :  upper  leaves 
lanceolate,  quite  entire;  corollets  in  tens,  equal  to  the 
calyx.  Stem  biennial,  the  thicknefs  of  a  Anger,  two  feet 
high,  villofe,  the  nature  of  Cheiranthus  incanus.  Leaves 
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fomewhat  hairy,  rugged  and  ferrate,  except  the  upper 
ones,  which  are  quite  entire,  and  a  fpan  long.  It  differs 
from  K... orientalis  in  having  the  upper  leaves  undivided  ; 
corollets  about  ten,  inftead  of  five,  and  they  not  longer 
than  the  calyx.  The  crown  of  the  feed  is  fifteen-tooth¬ 
ed,  and  ciliate.  Obferved  in  the  Levant  by  Forfkahl. 

3.  Knautia  PalaeftinA,  or  Paleltine  knautia :  leaves  en¬ 
tire  ;  calyxes  fix-leaved  ;  feeds  pappofe.  Stem  upright, 
ftraight,  round,  brachiate,  fomewhat  hairy,  foarcely  afoot 
high.  Leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  hairy, 
fubpetioled.  Peduncles  folitary,  very  long,  upright,  leaf- 
lefs.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  was  found  in  Paleftineby 
Haffelquift. 

4.  Knautia  plumofa,  or  hairy  knautia  :  upper  leaves 
pinnate  ;  calyxes  ten-leaved  ;  feeds  pappofe.  Stem  up¬ 
right,  ftraight,  round,  brachiate,  pubefcent,  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  It  differs  from  Scabiofa  pappofa  in  having  the 
leaves  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  not  ovate  and  acuminate  ; 
the  down  feflile  without  an  awn,  not  fitting  on  the  caly- 
cle  with  an  awn  by  it ;  the  lower  leaves  lanceolate,  fer¬ 
rate,  not  pinnate  and  linear.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  and 
a  native  of  the  Levant. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propa¬ 
gated.  If  the  feeds  be  permitted  to  fcatterin  the  autumn, 
the  plants  will  come  up  foon  after ;  and,  if  fome  of  them 
be  planted  in  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  or 
among  low  flirubs  near  the  walks,  in  October,  the  plants 
will  live  through  the  winter,  and  flower  in  June.  Their 
feeds  will  ripen  at  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  ;  and  there  is  no  culture  required  but  to  keep  the 
plants  clean  from  weeds.  Thofe  who  wifti  to  gather  the 
feeds  muff  obferve,  that  they  fall  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe. 

KNA'WELL,  f.  in  botany.  See  Sceleranthus, 
Cherleria,  and  Velezia. 

To  KNEAD,  v.  a.  [cmeban,  Sax.  hneden,  Dut.]  To 
beat  or  mingle  any  fluff  or  fubftance.  It  is  feldom  applied, 
in  popular  language,  but  to  the  aft  of  making  bread. — * 
Here’s  yet  in  the  word  hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making 
of  The  cakes,  and  the  heating  of  the  oven.  Shakefpcare , 

No  man  ever  reapt  his  corn, 

Or  from  the  oven  drew  his  bread, 

Ere  hinds  and  bakers  yet  were  born, 

That  taught  them  both  to  fow  and  knead.  Prior. 

Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk  the  new-made  man 
His  kingdom  o’er  his  kindred  world  began  ; 

’Till  knowledge  mifapply’d,  mifunderftood. 

And  pride  of  empire,  lour’d  his  balmy  blood.  Dryden. 

KNE'ADING,  J.  The  aft  of  mixing  by  a  repeated 
preffure  of  the  hand  or  fill. — Prometheus,  in  the  kneading 
up  of  the  heart,  feafoned  it  with  fome  furious  particles  of 
the  lion.  Addijbri  s  Speflator. 

KNE'ADING -TROUGH,  f.  A  trough  in  which  the 
pafte  of  bread  is  worked  together. — Frogs  fha.ll  come  into 
thy  kneading-troughs.  Exodus. 

KNEE,/!  [cneoj),  Sax.  knee,  Dut.]  The  joint  of  the 
leg  where  the  leg  is  joined  to  the  thigh. — Scotch  lkink  is  a 
kind  of  ftrong  nourilhment,  made  of  the  knees  and  linevvs 
of  beef  long  boiled.  Bacon. 

Io  lay  down,  and,  leaning  on  her  knees, 

Invok’d  the  caufe  of  all  her  miferies.  Dryden. 

A  piece  of  timber  growing  crooked,  and  fo  cut  that  the 
trunk  and  branch  make  up  an  angle. — Such  difpofitions 
are  the  fitteft  timber  to  make  great  politics  of :  like  to- 
/i?!ee-tin\ber,  that  is  good  for  (hips  that  are  to  be  tolled  ;  but 
not  for  building  houfes,  that  (hall  ftand  firm.  Bacon. 

Knee,  in  a  Ihip,  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  having  two 
branches  or  arms,  and  generally  ufed  to  conneft  the  beams 
of  a  Ihip  with  her  fides  or  timbers.  The  branches  of  the 
knees  form  an  angle  of  greater  or  fmaller  extent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mutual  fituation  of  the  pieces  which  they  are 
deligned  to  unite.  One  branch  is  fecurely  bolted  to  one 
of  the  deck-beams,  whilft  the  other  is  in  the  fame  manner 
attached  to  a  correfponding  timber  in  the  Ihip’s  fide.  Be- 
fides  the  great  utility  of  knees  in  connecting  the  beams 
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aTid  timbers  into  one  compaft  frame,  they  contribute 
greatly  to  the  ftrength  and  fluidity  of  the  fh ip,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  her  frame  to  which  they  are  bolted  ;  and 
thereby  enable  her  with  greater  firmnefs  to  re fi it  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  turbulent  fea.  In  fixing  of  thefe  pieces,  it  is 
occafionally  neceflary  to  give  an  oblique  direction  to  the 
vertical  or  fide  branch,  in  order  to  avoid  the  range  of  an 
adjacent  gun-port,  or  becaufe  the  knee  may  be  fo  fliaped 
as  to  require  this  difpofition  ;  it  being  fometimes  difficult 
to  procure  fo  great  a  variety  of  knees  as  may  be  neceflary 
in  the  conftruftion  of  a  number  of  ihips  of  war.  In 
France,  the  fcarcity  of  thefe  pieces  has  obliged  their  Ihip- 
wrights  frequently  to  form  their  knees  of  iron;  but,  be¬ 
ing  inferior  in  point  of  contaft  with  the  fhip’s  tides,  and 
as  the  bolts  cannot  be  driven  tight  in  the  iron-knees,  if 
the  lliip  ftrains,  they  confequently  mull  work  loofe;  thefe, 
therefore,  fliould  only  be  reckoned  as  an  inferior  fubllitute. 

Knee  of  the  Head,  by  failors  called  the  cutwater,  an  affem- 
blage  of  pieces  of  oak  timber,  tabled  or  coaked  together 
edgeways,  upon  account  of  its  great  breadth  ;  it  extends 
from  the  fore-part  of  the  ftern  to  the  figure-head,  which 
it  fupports,  as  likewife  the  rails  and  all  other  compart¬ 
ments  of  the  head,  and  is  fecured  to  the  bows  by  large 
knees,  called  cheeks  of  the  head,  and  through  the  ftern, 
&c.  by  bolting.  See  Ship-building. 

To  KNEE,  v.  a.  To  fupplicate  by  kneeling. — Go  you 
that  banilh’d  him,  a  mile  before  his  tent  fail  down,  and 
knee  the  way  into  his  mere)'.  Shakefpcare. 

Return  with  her  1 

Why,  the  hot  blooded  France,  that  dow’rlefs  took 

Our  youngeft  born  :  I  could  as  w'ell  be  brought 

To  knee  his  throne,  and  {quire-like  penfion  beg.  Shakefp. 

KNEE-CROOKING,  adj.  Obfequious. — Many  a  du¬ 
teous  and  knee-crookmg  knave.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

KNEE-DEE'P,  adj.  Rifing  to  the  knees.  Sunk  to  the 
knees : 

The  country  peafant  meditates  no  harm, 

When  clad  with  (kins  of  beafts  to  keep  him  warm  : 

In  winter-weather  unconcern’d  he  goes, 

Almoft  knee-deep,  through  mire  in  clumfy  flioes.  Dryden. 

KNEE'-HOLLY,  or  Knee-holm,  /.  in  botany.  See 
Ruscus. 

KNEE'-JOINTED,  adj.  Bending  abruptly  in  an  ob- 
tufe  angle,  like  a  knee  when  a  little  bent. 

KNEE-LA'KE,  a  lake  of  North  America.  Lat.  55.  N. 
Ion.  95.  W. 

KNEE'-PAN,  f.  A  little  round  bone  about  two  inches 
broad,  pretty  thick,  a  little  convex  on  both  fides,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  finooth  cartilage  on  its  forefide.  It  is  foft 
in  children,  but  very  hard  in  thole.  of  riper  years  ;  it  is 
called  patella,  or  viola.  Over  it  pafles  the  tendon  of  the 
mufcles  which  extend  the  leg,  to  which  it  ferves  as  a  pul¬ 
ley. — The  knee-pan  tnuft  be  !hown,  with  the  knitting 
thereof,  by  a  fine  lhadow  underneath  the  joint.  Peacham 
on  Drawing. 

KNEE'-TRIBUTE,  f.  Genuflexion  ;  worfliip  or  obei- 
fance  ftiown  by  kneeling: 

Receive  from  us 

Knee-tribute  yet  unpaid,  proftration  vile.  Milton. 

KNEED,  adj.  Having  knees :  as,  in-kneed,  or  out-kneed. 
Having  joints  :  as,  kneed  grafs. 

KNEED'-GRASS, /  An  herb.  See  Polygonum. 

KNEE'XNG,  f.  The  aft  of  fupplicating  on  bended 
knees;  of  furnifhing  a  lliip  with  knees. 

To  KNEEL,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  genufleXion  ; 
to  bend  the  knee. — As  loon  as  you  are  drefled,  kneel  and 
fay  the  Lord’s  prayer.  Taylor’s  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Ere  I  was  rifen  from  the  place  that  fliow’d 
My  duty,  kneeling,  came  a  reeking  poll. 

Stew’d  in  his  hatte,  half  breathing,  panting  forth 
From  Goneril,  his  miftrefs,  falutation.  Shakefpcare. 

KNEEL'ING,.yi  [from  kneel.']  Bending  the  knee ;  reft- 
ing  the  body  on  the  bended  knee. 
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KNEE'LING,  f.  in  ichthyology,  final!  cod  ;  the  cod 
of  which  ftockfifh  is  made. 

KNEEP  HEAD,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Lew  is.  Lat  58.  19.  N.  Ion.  6.  9.  W. 

KNELL,  f.  [ cnil ,  Welfh,  a  funeral  pile;  cnyllan,  Sax. 
to  ring.]  The  found  of  a  bell  rung  at  a  funeral : 

When  he  was  brought  again  to  th’  bar,  to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment,  he  was  ftirr’d 
With  fuch  an  agony,  he  fweat  extremely.  Skakefpearc . 

At  dawn  poor  Stella  danc’d  and  fung; 

The  am’rous  youth'  around  her  bow’d  : 

At  night  her  fatal  knell  was  rung  ; 

I  faw  and  kifs’d  her  in  her  fiirowd.  Prior. 

KNEL'LER  (Godfrey),  an  eminent  portrait-painter, 
wras  born  in  1648,  at  Lubec.  His  father,  who  w'as  an  ar- 
chiteft  and  chief  furveyor  to  that  city,  deftined  this  fon. 
firft  to  a  military  life,  and  fent  him  to  Leyden  to  be  in- 
fltrufted  in  mathematics  and  fortilication  ;  but,  his  incli¬ 
nation  leading  him  to  painting,  he  was  allowed  to  purfue 
it,  and  took  lefions  at  Amfterdam  from  Bol  and  Rem¬ 
brandt.  In  167a  he  vifited  Italy,  where  he  particularly 
ftudied  the  works  of  Titian  and  Annibal  Caracci.  He 
refided  fome  time  at  Venice,  and  was  employed  and  no¬ 
ticed  by  fome  of  the  firft  families  in  that  capital.  He  ob¬ 
tained  reputation  by  feveral  liiftory-pieces  which  came 
from  his  pencil  at  this  time ;  but  lie  deferted  the  nobler 
for  the  more  lucrative  branch  of  the  art,  and  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  fay,  that  hiftory-painters,  who  had  made  the 
dead  to  live,  only  began  themfelves  to  live  after  they  were 
dead  ;  whereas  he  who  painted  the  living  was  kept  alive 
by  them.  Although  this  is  a  mercenary  flentiment,  many 
will  acquiefce  in  Mr.  Walpole’s  judgment ;  that  the  trea- 
fure  left  to  pofterity  by  one  who  tranfmit-s  the  likenefs  of 
all  the  eminent  perfons  of  his  age,  is  greater  than  if  he 
had  multiplied  madonnas,  and  decorated  palaces  with  ima¬ 
ginary  triumphs  and  ftrained  allegories.  In  1674  Knel- 
ler,  with  his  elder  brother  John  Zachary  (alfo  a  painter), 
came  to  England.  Having  obtained  an  introduction  to 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  fat  to  him,  the  picture  gave 
fo  much  fatisfaftion,  that  Charles  II.  was  prevailed  upon 
to  let  the  new  painter  take  his  portrait  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  was  fitting  to  fir  Peter  Lely.  The  fuperior  expe¬ 
dition  with  which  he  worked,  together  with  the  ftrong 
likenefs  he  gave,  were  much  approved  by  the  king;  and 
this  fuccefs  fixed  his  refidence  in  England.  After  the 
death  of  Lely  he  was  made  king’s  painter,  and  had  110 
competitor.  Charles  fent  him  to  France  to  take  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Louis  XIV.  but  died  before  his  return.  James  II. 
was  equally  favourable  to  him,  and  he  was  Hill  more  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  William  III.  He  fent  him  to  paint  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  Ryfwick,  and  on  his  return  conferred 
upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  made  him  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  privy-chamber.  The  portrait  of  czar  Peter 
when  in  England  was  alfo  taken  by  him  for  the  fame  mo¬ 
narch.  Queen  Anne  continued  fir  Godfrey  in  the  fame 
polls,  and  employed  him  to  paint  the  archduke  Charles, 
afterwards  emperor.  For  this  picture  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  title  of  hereditary  knight  of  the  empire.  George  I. 
created  him  a  baronet,  and  was  the  laft  of  ten  fovereigns 
who  fat, to  him. 

A  reputation  fo  lafting  and  extenfive  could  not  but  be 
founded  on  real  merit ;  and  it  is  allowed  that  Kneiler, 
when  exerting  all  his  powers,  maintains  a  high  rank 
among  portrait-painters.  He  approaches  Vandyke  in  the- 
freedom  and  nature  of  his  draughts.  His  colouring  is 
lively,  true,’  and  harmonious  ;  his  drawing  c  or  reft,  and 
his  difpofition  judicious.  The  airs  of  his  heads  are  ex¬ 
tremely  graceful,  and  the  hair  flows  in  a  very  eafy  and 
becoming  manner.  But,  in  general,  all  his. attention  is 
beltowed  upon  the  head,  and  no  imagination  is  employed 
in  varying  the  attitudes  or  aftion  of  the  figures.  There 
is  likewife  great  famenefs  in  the  airs,  and  even  a  general 
refemblance  in  the  countenances.  This  may  be  laid  of 
his  belt  works  j  a  great  number,  which  he  painted  merely 
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for  money,  betray  fuch  marks  of  hafte  and  careleffnefs,  that 
they  are  unworthy  of  an  artift  of  any  reputation.  As 
wealth  was  his  great  object,  he  attained  it  in  a  de¬ 
gree  beyond  moft  of  the  profeffion.  He  was,  however,  no 
hoarder;  but  lived  magnificently,  and  indulged  a  volup¬ 
tuous  tafte.  He  had  a  country  houfe  at  Whitton,  near 
Hampton-court,  and  acted  in  the  commiffion  for  the  peace, 
but  with  more  attention  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  than 
the  letter  of  the  law.  He  poffefied  a  fund  of  humour  and 
quicknefs  of  repartee  ;  but  his  converfation  was  licentious, 
efpecially  upon  religious  topics.  He  was  extremely  vain, 
and  fond  of  compliment;  and  indeed  few  painters  have 
received  more  incenfe  from  the  filter  art.  Dryden,  Pope, 
Addifon,  Prior,  Tickell,  and  Steele,  all  wrote  poems  in 
his  prail'e.  That  of  Addifon,  on  his  feries  of  Englilh  l'o- 
vereigns,  does  peculiar  honour  both  to  the  poet  and  the 
painter.  He  continued  to  praftife  his  art  to  an  advanced 
age,  and  had  reached  his  feventy-fifth  year  at  his  death, 
in  October  1723.  He  was  interred  in  Weftminlter-abbey, 
under  a  fplendid  monument  executed  by  Rylbrach,  which 
bears  an  infcription  by  Pope,  certainly  not  one  of  the  hap- 
piell  efforts  of  his  genius.  The  principal  works  of  Knel- 
ler  are  his  Hampton-court  pieces,  his  admirals,  his  kit- 
cat-club,  and  many  of  his  illuftrious  portraits.  He  is  faid 
himfelf  to  have  given  the  preference  to  his  Converted 
Chinefe  at  Windfor.  About  feventy-five  of  his  heads 
have  been  engraved.  Walpole. 

KNE'MA,  f.  [from  Gr.  the  fpoke  of  a  wheel ; 

bn  account  of  the  anther®  being  difpofed  into  a  ltar-like 
or  wheel-lhaped  form.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
dioecia,  order  monadelphia.  The  generic  characters  are — 
Male.  Calyx  :  none.  Corolla  :  of  one  petal,  flefhy  ;  tube 
thick,  Ihort ;  limb  in  three  acute  fegments,  wyoolly  on 
the  outfide.  Stamina :  a  fingle  filament,  Ihort,  turbinated  ; 
antherse  ten  or  twelve,  ovate,  two-celled,  expanded  hori¬ 
zontally  about  the  top  of  the  filament.  Female,  (flowers 
on  a  diltinft  plant.)  Calyx:  perianthium  inferior,  very 
Ihort,  fomewhat  truncated,  permanent.  Corolla  :  as  in  the 
male.  Piltillum  :  germen  luperior,  roundifli,  hairy  ;  ftigma 
none  ;  ftyle  laciniated,  ereCt.  Pericarpium  :  berry  ovate, 
fucculent.  Seed  :  folitary,  ovate,  tunicated. — EJfential 
CharaEler.  Male.  Calyx  none  ;  corolla  three-cleft ;  an¬ 
thers  formed  into  a  ftar,  about  the  filament.  Female. 
Calyx  rather  truncated;  corolla  three-cleft,  ftigma  one ; 
berry  fuperior,  fingle-feeded. 

Knema  corticofa,  a  fingle  fpecies;  native  of  the  woods 
of  Cochin-china.  This  is  a  large  tree,  with  a  thick  brown 
or  feddifh  bark.  Branches  afcending.  Leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  entire,  fmooth,  alternate,  on  footllalks.  Both  male 
and  female  flowers  nearly  terminal,  on  many-flowered 
ftalks.  Corolla  brown  on  the  outfide,  yellowilh  red  w  ith¬ 
in.  Berry  fmall,  pulpy,  red.  Lcureiro. 

KNES'SELART,  or  Knaslaer,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lys  :  eleven  miles  ealt-fouth-eaft 
of  Bruges. 

KNET'TLE,  f.  A  knot  with  tw'o  ends  of  rope  for  faf- 
tening  a  block  ;  a  lea-term. 

KNEW,  the  preterite  of  know. 

KNEZ'DO,  or  Sokolovo,  a  mountain  of  Croatia : 
thirty-two  miles  ealt  of  Bihacs. 

KNEZRIOS'TS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Boleflaw  :  eight 
miles  north-eaft  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

KNIAG'ININ,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Nizegorod  :  forty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Niznei  Novgo¬ 
rod. 

KNIA'SE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  :  fifty  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Lucko. 

KNICK'-KNACK,  f.  A  plaything;  a  gewgaw'. 

KNIE'BIS,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  in  the  Brilgaw, 
weft  of  Friburg. 

KNI'FA,  J.  in  botany,  one  of  Adanfon’s  whimfical 
names,  of  whofe  origin  or  meaning  no  account  is  given. 
He  ufes  it  to  defignate  a  genus  of  his  own,  compoled  of 
the  Linnsean  Hypericum  inutilum  and  fetofum,  wdiofe 
flowers  have  but  two  ftyles,  and  their  capfules  two  cells. 
Bee  vol.  x.  p.  64.5.  Let  us  proteft,  once  for  all,  againlt 
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the  rage  for  forming  new  genera  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  natural  hiftory,  and  efpecially  in  botany.  Every 
flight  deviation,  even  in  the  generic  character,  is  not  fuf- 
ficierit  to  conftitute  a  new  genus  ;  for  no  artificial  iyftem 
can  fupport  an  examination  on  this  ground.  The  genera 
would  be  multiplied  without  end  ;  and  the  burthen  laid 
on  the  memory  would  outweigh  the  profit  to  be  gained 
from  fuch  polilhed  nicety. 

KNIFE,  f.  plur  .knives  \  [cnip,  Sax.  hniff,  Danifts.]  An 
inftrument  edged  and  pointed,  wherewith  meat  is  cut,  and 
animals  killed. — Pain  is  not  in  the  knife  that  cuts  us  -.  but 
we  call  it  cutting  in  the  knife,  and  pain  only  in  ourfelves. 
Watts. 

The  facred  priefts  with  ready  knives  bereave 
The  healt  of  life,  and  in  full  bowls  receive 
The  ftesaming  blood.  Dryden'f  jEtt, 

A  fword  : 

Forthy  flie  oft  him  counfel’d  to  forbeare 
The  bloody  batteil  and  to  ftirre  up  ftrife; 

But  after  all  his  warre  to  reft  his  wearie  knife.  Spenfer. 

Knives  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  made  in  England  in 
1563,  by  one  Matthews,  on  Fleet  Bridge,  London.  The 
importation  of  all  forts  of  knives  is  prohibited.  From 
fiome  old  plays,  it  appears  that  knives  were  formerly  part 
of  the  accoutrements  of  a  bride  ;  and  the  practice  of  wear¬ 
ing  knives  and  puries  was  pretty  general  among  Euro¬ 
pean  women  at  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century ;  wed¬ 
ding-knives  were  prefented  among  other  articles  of  a  do- 
meltic  nature.  Knives  found  their  way  from  Italy  to 
England  about  the  time  above-mentioned,  but  forks  not 
till  a  confiderable  time  afterward,  though  laid  to  have 
been  known  in  Italy  fome  years  before. 

At  the  manufactory  of  Meifrs.  Noel  and  Kippax,  in 
Sheffield,  upwards  of  ninety  perfons  are  employed  in  form¬ 
ing  thole  ufeful  inftruments  called  knives,  in  every  branch 
of  the  manufaClure,  from  the  rude  iron  bar  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  complicated  articles  which  coll  feven  or  eight 
guineas,  and  which  contain  twenty-eight  different  pieces 
within  the  handle.  Some,  indeed,  are  not  of  fo  high  a 
value;  for,  having  paffed  through  at  leaft  fixty  different 
hands,  from  the  rough  ore  to  the  laft  polilhing,  they  are 
fold  afterwards  at  the  rate  of  two-pence  halfpenny  each. 
Five  hundred  different  patterns  of  knives  are  made  at  this 
manufactory.  Almoft  all  the  people  employed  work  by 
the  piece,  and  commonly  earn,  if  induftrious,  4.S.  a-day. 

Knife-eater.  The  following  very  Angular  cafe  is 
attefted  by  Mr.  Afliley  Cooper.  A  fiiilor,  named  Wil¬ 
liam  Cummings,  died  in  Guy’s  hofpital,  in  May  1809. 
Several  years  before,  this  man,  according  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  lwallowed  fix  of  his  meliorates’  knives  in  a  drunken 
frolic  ;  and,  feeling  no  immediate  bad  conlequences,  he 
on  two  fubfequent  occafions  fwallowed  twelve  or  thirteen 
more.  For  two  years  pall  he  had  applied,  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals,  for  admiffion  into  various  hofpitals  ;  but  W'as  uni¬ 
formly  difmiffed  as  an  impoltor,  upon  telling  his  ftrange 
Itory.  He  was  received  into  Guy’s  only  a  few  weeks  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  death,  after  having  been  ftripped  and  minute¬ 
ly  examined  by  Dr.  Babington  and  Mr.  Aflrley  Cooper. 
On  opening  the  body,  a  portion  of  iron,  four  inches  long, 
was  found  loole  in  the  abdomen  ;  and  another  was  mak¬ 
ing  its  way  through  the  ifchiatic  notch.  In  the  ftonrach 
were  feveral  portions  of  iron  ;  one  lining  of  a  fmall  poc¬ 
ket-knife;  two  fmall  ornaments  of  a  knife-handle,  appa¬ 
rently  of  iilver ;  and  a  naval  captain’s  uniform  button  ! 
Of  the  pieces  of  iron,  twelve  are  diftinClly  the  remains  of 
blades,  and  two  others  may  poffibly  be  confidered  fo.  The 
remaining  fragments  are  portions  of  the  fprings  and  li¬ 
nings  of  "the  knife-handles,  fome  of  them  tapering  to  a 
point,  and  as  lharp  as  a  pin.  The  blades  are  all  corroded 
longitudinally,  giving  the  appearance  of  feveral  parallel 
grooves  running  lengthways.  The  filver  appears  to  be 
uninjured.  He"lwallowed  the  knives  in  1805,  and  voided 
fome  of  them  in  1807.  When  the  faCt  was  publicly  made 
known,  it  did  not  obtain  general  belief,  though  moft  re- 
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fpeflably  fupported  ;  but  his  death,  conne&ed  with  thefe 
circumftauces,  muft  deftroy  every  doubt. 

KNIF'VEN,  a  finall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  60.38.  N.  Ion.  17.  30.  E. 

KNIGHT,  J.  [In  Gr.  wiro-ves  ;  Lat.  eques  ;  Sax.  cnihv  ; 
Fr.  chevalier  and  cavalier  ;  Jtal.  cavaghere  ;  Span,  cabal- 
liere  ;  Germ,  kidder.  The  etymology  of  this  word  has 
puzzled  the  molt  profound  and  learned  antiquaries.  Sel- 
den,  Spelman,  and  Alhmole,  after  feveral  others,  have 
long  and  varioudy  laboured  to  find  its  true  origin  ;  and 
all  have  brought  blit  unfatisfaftory  refults  to  their  read¬ 
ers  ;  fome  of  them  will  have  it  derived  from  the  Saxon 
cniht,  or  German  knecht-,  and  quote  many  paflages  of  old 
romancers  who  have  adopted  it  in  that  fenfe  ;  but,  as  in 
both  tlie  Saxon  and  German  tongues  it  means  an  atten¬ 
dant,  a  fervant,  in  a  low  fituation  of  life,  (for  Minlhew 
fays,  “  the  equites,  which  heretofore  followed  and  accom¬ 
panied  the  emperor,  are,  in  the  German  tongue,  called 
knecktcs,  that  is,  fervitors  or  minifters ;”)  we  cannot  reft 
fatisfied  with  their  hypothefis,  liowfoever  ingenious  it 
may  appear,  fince,  in  the  earlieft  eras  of  chivalry,  the  word 
has  been  ufed  as  a  title  of  honour.  Its  true  origin,  if  we 
clioofe  to  go  back  to  a  much  more  ancient  foiirce,  appears 
to  have  arifen  from  the  Greek,  or  fome  more  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  from  which  the  Greek  itfelf  and  all  other  lan¬ 
guages  were  derived  ;  and  we  hope  to  be  able,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs,  to  bring  the  cafe  to  demonftration. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  the  venerable  and  much- 
injured  father  Chryfes,  the  prieft  of  Apollo,  arrives,  a  feep- 
tered  and  crowned  fuppliant,  at  the  Sygean  ftiores,  to  claim 
back  his  daughter,  then  a  (lave  to  Agamemnon.  Intend¬ 
ing  to  prepollefs  the  chieftains  in  his  favour,  the  old  man 
addrefl'es  them  by  the  appellation  of  ivy.re^a;  oe-gx  101,  an 
honourable  epithet  often  ufed  by  Homer  in  both  his  im¬ 
mortal  poems.  Now  the  word  evy-vnpiht;  cannot  be  applied 
but  to  horfemen,  as  it  means  bene-ccreati,  “  well-booted  5” 
the  ufe  of  boots  or  greaves  being  at  that  time,  and  in¬ 
deed  to  a  very  late  period,  exclufively  confined  to  men 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  riding.  From  xtitjpj,  the  leg, 
from  which  is  alfo  derived  the  Englifh  word  knee,  (or 
vice  verfa,  from  knee,  a  more  ancient  word  perhaps,  from 
which  the  Greeks  derived  their  y.vypv,')  arofe  zw/xn,  a  boot, 
part  of  the  ufual  accoutrement  of  a  horfeman.  Therefore 
it  is  not  improper  to  conclude  that  the  word  knight  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  boot  which  covered  the  knee  and  leg 

xrr,f/.7i  ;  and  that  its  proper  meaning  is,  “  a  man  wearing 
boots  for  the  ufe  of  the  horfe.”  The  addrefs  of  Chryfes 
might  confequently  be  literally  tranflated  in  Englilh, 
“  Knights  of  Greece.” 

But  the  Greeks  had  another  expreftion  for  the  fame 
meaning,  of  which  our  word  knight  feems  to  be  ftill  a 
nearer  reprefentative,  not  as  to  etymology,  but  as  to  fig- 
nification.  lirnov/tc,  and  in  the  Doric  dialeft  mrrorx, 
(which  the  Meonian  bard  introduced  when  the  quantity 
of  his  line  required  it,)  was  ufed  alfo  as  a  title  of  great 
honour  for  thofe  warriors  who  had  long  experienced  the 
fatigues  of  the  field,  and  were  generally  feen  on  horfeback 
at  the  head  of  their  refpeCtive  phalanx.  The  veteran 
Neftor  is  often  and  nearly  always  diltinguiflied  by  this 
epithet.  In  the  fecond  book  of  the  Iliad  we  read:  Toitn 
<5e  y.xi  /wsteeshe  imro-ra  Nsf^e  :  the  fame  is  repeated 

with  the  word  ytfcvioi;,  H.  170.  ©.  nz  &  151.  I.  163.  K. 
128  Sc  157.  See.  We  have  alfo  in  I.  53.  /zn-itponuv  imrora. 
Ncfiyp.  And,  to  prove  that  it  was  not  exclulively  applied 
to  the  king  of  Pylos,  we  can  quote  feveral  inftances  out 
of  the  fame  poem.  In  the  catalogue  of  fhips,  at  the  end 
of  the  fecond  book,  Horner  bellows  the  fame  epithet  upon 
Phyleus  :  OcAstJ*??,  ov  tixtb  An  (pAo;  irerrorci  (pv'Xeve.  This 
title  of  knight,  or  horfeman,  was  alfo  given  in  another  way 
to  other  chieftains  :  irsrooiq/.o;  is  applied  to  Diomedes 
and  feveral  others,  and  means  more  efpecially  a  man 
fkiiful  in  taming  and  leading  a  horfe.  We  have  not, 
however,  any  particular  data  to  guefs  whether  this  title 
was  bellowed  upon  them  by  their  generals  or  fuperiors, 
or  merely  acquired  by  their  long  and  diltinguiflied  ex- 
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ploits ;  but  it  feems  obvious  that  it  was  owing  to  one 
of  thefe  caufes. 

It  is  clear,  befides,  that  the  word  ufed  to  denote  the 
degree  of  knighthood,  in  the  refpeftive  dialefls  of  other 
nations,  is  alfo  derived  from  that  ufeful  animal  who  fliares 
with  the  brave  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war,  the 
horfe;  and  one  of  Chaucer’s  fcholars,  Lydgate,  fays,  in 
his  quaint  ftyle: 

Eques  ab  equo  is  faid  of  very  ryght, 

And  chevalier  is  faid  of  chevalrie; 

In  which  a  rider  called  is  a  knight ; 

Aragoners  do  alfo  fpecifie 

Caballfero,  through  all  that  partie. 

Is  name  of  worlliip,  and  lo  tooke  his  ’ginning. 

Of  lpurs  of  gold,  and  chiefly  riding. 

We  trull  that  this  elucidation  upon  the  etymon  of  a 
word  fo  often  ufed  amongft  us  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
reader;  for,  although  Mr.  Burke  faid  with  melancholy 
truth,  that  “  chivalry  is  no  more,”  the  true  fpirit  of  it  ftill 
furvives,  and  animates  thofe  of  our  countrymen  who  by 
their  “  valour  and  virtue”  have  deferved  to  be  honoured 
with  the  infignia  of  knighthood.] 

A  man  advanced  to  a  certain  degree  of  military  rank. 
It  was  anciently  the  cuftom  to  knight  every  man  of  rank 
or  fortune,  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  give  challenges, 
to  fight  in  the  lifts,  and  to  perform  feats  of  arms.  In 
England  knighthood  confers  the  title  of  fr ;  as ,  fir  Tho¬ 
mas,  fir  Richard.  When  the  name  was  not  known,  it 
was  ufual  to  fay  Sir  Knight. 

This  knight-,  but  yet  why  fhould  I  call  him  knight, 

To  give  impiety  to  this  rev’rent  ftyle?  Daniel. 

Sir  Knight,  if  knight  thou  be. 

Abandon  this  foreftalled  place.  Spenfcr. 

Shakefpeare  ufes  it  of  a  female,  and  it  muft  therefore  be 
underllood  in  its  Saxon  meaning,  pupil  or  follower  : 
Pardon,  goddefs  of  the  night, 

Thofe  that  flew  thy  virgin  knight ; 

For  the  which,  with  fongs  of  woe. 

Round  about  her  tomb  they  go.  Shakefpeare. 

A  champion  : 

He  fuddenly  unties  the  poke. 

Which  out  of  it  fent  fuch  a  fmoke, 

As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke, 

So  grievous  was  the  pother; 

So  that  the  knights  each  other  loft. 

And  flood  as  ftill  as  any  poll.  Drayton. 

Knight,  in  a  fhip,  a  block  compofed  of  two  fliort 
thick  pieces  of  wood,  commonly  carved  like  a  man’s  head, 
having  four  fliivers  in  each,  three  for  the  haulyards,  and 
one  for  the  top  to  run  in  ;  one  of  them  Hands  fail  bolted 
on  the  beams  abaft  the  foremaft,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  fore-knight-,  and  the  other,  Handing  abaft  the  mainmaft, 
is  called  the  main-knight. 

To  KNIGHT,  v.  a.  To  create  one  a  knight,  which  is 
done  by  the  king,  who  gives  the  perfon  kneeling  a  blow 
with,  a  lword,  and  bids  him  rife  up  fir. — The  lord  protec¬ 
tor  knighted  the  king  ;  and  immediately  the  king  flood  up, 
took  the  fword  from  the  lord  protestor,  and  dubbed  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  knight.  Hayward. 

The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles 

One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  penfion’d  Quarles.  Pope 

KNIGHT’s  CANAL,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  North-America,  extending  in  an  eall  and 
north-eaft  direction  about  fifty  miles.  Its  entrance  from 
an  arm  of  the  fea  lies  in  lat.  50.45.  N.  Ion.  233. 16.  E. 

KNIGHT’s  CROSS,  in  botany.  See  Lychnis. 

KNIGHT-ER'RANTjy.  A  wandering  knight;  one 
who  went  about  in  quelt  of  adventures  : 

Like  a  bold  knight-errant  did  proclaim 

Combat  to  all,  and  bore  away  the  dame.  Denham. 
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The  ancient  errant-knights 
Won  all  their  millrefies  in  fights; 

They  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters, 

To  put  them  into  am’rous  twitters.  Hudibras. 

KNIGHT-ER'RANTRY, /.  The  character  or  man¬ 
ners  of  wandering  knights. — That  which  with  the  vulgar 
paries  for  courage  isabrutifli  fort  of  knight-errantry ;  feek- 
ing  out  needlefs  encounters.  Norris. 

KNIGHT’s  FEE',  fo  much  inheritance  as  is  fufficient 
yearly  to  maintain  a  knight  with  convenient  revenue  ; 
which  in  Henry  Ill’s  days  was  1 5I.  Camd.  Britt,  p.  1 1 1.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  II.  20I.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  rates  it  at  40!. 
Stow  fays,  there  were  found  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror,  60,211  knight’s  fees,  whereof  the  religious 
houfes,  before  their  fuppreilion,  were  polfefled  of  28,015. 
A  knight’s  fee  contained  twelve  plow-lands,  (2  lnjl.  596.) 
or  480  acres.  Thus  Virgata  terue  continct  24  acras,  4  vir- 
gata  term  make  an  hide,  and  five  hides  make  a  knight’s 
fee,  whofe  relief  is  five  pounds.  Cozuell.  Selden  infills  that 
a  knight’s  fee  was  eftimable  neither  by  the  value  nor  the 
quantity  of  the  land,  but  by  the  fervices  or  numbers  of 
the  knights  referved. 

KNIGHT’s  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  illand  in  Beering’s  Bay, 
lituated  a  little  to  the  north-weft  of  Eleanor’s  Sound,  fe- 
parated  from  the  continent  of  America  by  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel,  which  is  navigable.  Lat.  59.45.  N.  Ion.  220.  47.  E. 

KNIGHT’s  I'SLAND,  an  illand  in  Prince  William’s 
Sound,  about  thirty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  from  two  to  five  broad.  Lat.  56.  24.  N.  Ion.  212.  52.  E. 

KNIGHT’s  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  illand  in  Hudfon’s'Bay. 
Lat.  61.  50.  N.  Ion.  93.  30.  W. 

KNIGHT’s  I'SLAND,  an  illand  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  the  largeft  of  thofe  called  the  Snares  by  captain  Van¬ 
couver,  difcovered  by  Mr.  Broughton,  commander  of  the 
Chatham,  under  Vancouver,  November  23,  1791.  “About 
two  in  the  afternoon  land  was  difcovered  from  the  deck, 
appearing  like  a  high  illand,  bearing  by  compafs  fouth- 
fouth-ealt  three  or  four  leagues  diftant;  about  an  hour  af¬ 
terwards  we  had  fight  of  more  land  lying  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  and  detached  from  the  former;  our  utmoft  endea¬ 
vours  were  ufed  to  weather  this  land  ;  but,  finding  it  im¬ 
practicable,  we  bore  up  for  a  palfage  between  the  high 
illand  and  the  detached  land,  which  was  found  to  be  com- 
poled  of, a  duller  of  fmall  illets  and  rocks,  greater  in  ex¬ 
tent  though  about  the  height  of  the  Needles  :  their  tops 
or  ridges  are  much  broken,  and  from  the  high  illand  bore 
by  compafs  north-eall  and  fouth-well,  forming  a  palfage 
three  miles  wide.  About  one-third  of  the  palfage  over  on 
the  fouthern  fide  lies  a  fmall  black  rock,  jull  above  water; 
on  all  thefe  rocks  and  illets  the  lea  broke  with  great  vio¬ 
lence.  In  this  palfage  we  had  a  confufed  irregular  fwell, 
with  the  appearance  of  broken  water  ;  large  bunches  of 
fea-weed  were  obferved,  and  the  whole  furface  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  birds  of  a  blackifh  colour.  The  north-eall  part 
of  the  illand,  in  the  evening,  bore  by  compafs  north  ;  the 
fouth-well  part  north-well  by  north  ;  the  palfage  north- 
well  ;  and  the  rock  illets  from  north-well  by  welt  to 
well  by  north,  between  two  and  three  leagues  diftant :  in 
this  fituation  we  had  no  bottom  at  the  depth  of  fixty  and 
eighty  fathoms.  Some  parts  of  the  illand  prefented  a  very 
barren  appearance,  not  unlike  the  fouth-well  fide  of  Port¬ 
land,  compofed  of  whitifh  rocky  cliffs.  The  rocky  illets 
are  five  in  number,  lome  of  which  wore  a  pyramidical 
form.  On  account  of  the  hazinefs  of  the  atmofphere,  the 
north-eallernmoll  part  of  the  illand  was  feen  fo  very  in- 
dillinclly,  that  its  extent  could  not  be  afcertained.  We 
had  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  inhabited.”  The  fouth  point 
is  lituated  in  lat.  48.  1  5.  S.  Ion.  i6§.  44.  E. 

KN  IGHT-MAR'SHAL,  an  officer  in  the  king’s  houfe- 
hold,  who  has  jurifdifiion  and  cognizance  of  any  tranf- 
grefiion  within  the  king’s  houfehold  and  verge;  as  alfo 
of  contrails  made  there,  whereof  one  of  the  houfe  is  party. 

KNIGHT  of  the  POST,  f.  A  hireling  evidence;  a 
knight  dubbed  at  the  whipping-poll,  or  pillory. — There 
are  kniglits  of  the  pojl ,  and  holy  cheats  enough,  to  fwear 
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the  truth  of  the  broadell  contradiilions,  where  pious 
frauds  lhall  give  them  an  extraordinary  call.  South. 

KNIGHT’s  SER'VICE.  See  the  article  Tenure. 

KNIGHTS  of  the  SHIRE,  or  Knights  of  Par¬ 
liament,  are  gentlemen  of  worth,  chofen  on  the  king’s 
writ  in  plcno  ccmitatu,  by  fucli  of  the  freeholders  of  every 
county  as  cdn  expend  40s.  per  annum,  to  reprefent  fuch 
county  in  parliament.  Thefe,  when  every  man  who  held 
a  knight’s  fee  in  capite  of  the  crown  was  cullomarily  con- 
ftrained  to  be  a  knight,  were  of  neceffity  to  be  milites  gla- 
dio  cinbli,  for  fo  the  writ  runs  to  this  day;  but  now  cuf- 
tom  admits  efquires  to  be  chofen  to  this  office.  They 
mull  have  600I.  per  annum  freehold  ;  and  their  expences 
are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  county,  though  this  is  feldom 
now  required.  See  Parliament. 

KNI'GHTENCOURT,/.  A  court  held  twice  a-year 
by  the  bilhop  of  Hereford. 

KNI'GHTENGUILD,  f.  An  ancient  guild  or  fociety 
founded  by  king  Edgar. 

KNI'GIiTHOOD,  f.  The  charafller  or  dignity  of  a 
knight : 

The  fword  which  Merlin  made. 

For  that  his  nurlling,  when  he  knighthood  fwore, 
Therewith  to  doen  his  foes  eternal  fmart.  Fairy  Queen. 

Speak  truly  on  thy  knighthood  and  thine  oath, 

And  fo  defend  thee  Heaven  and  thy  valour.  Shakcfpeare » 

Our  refearches  upon  chivalry  in  general,  and  digelled 
carefully  under  that  head,  (fee  the  article  Chivalry, 
vol.  iv.  p.  504-508.)  have  been  attended  with  refults  cal¬ 
culated,  we  trull,  to  fatisfy  the  curiolity  of  our  readers 
upon  the  fubjeft.  Embracing  the  fpace  of  leveral  cen¬ 
turies,  vve  have  treated  of  its  origin  among  nations,  from 
the  earl ieft  antiquity,  as  far  as  any  thing  could  be  called 
by  that  name  ;  we  have  traced  its  increafe  in  getting  con- 
filtency,  and  difplayed  the  very  fpirit  of  that  curious  and 
laudable  enthuiiafm,  which,  excited  by  the  double  ftimu- 
lus  of  military  valour  and  virtue ,  has  been  the  caufe  of  fo 
many  w’onderful  achievements,  that  it  feemed  to  have 
raifed  man  above  himfelf,  and  to  have  placed  the  knight 
between  the  fabled  demi-gods  and  the  true  and  real  he¬ 
roes  whofe  dauntlefs  courage  and  bravery  have  illulfrated 
the  race  of  man.  We  confidered  this  propenfity  of  dif- 
tinguilhing  one’s  felf  in  feats  of  warfare,  from  the  chieftains 
who  followed  Agamemnon  to  the  Trojan  Ihores,  down  to 
the  latelt  times.  -We  might  have  alfo  proved,  from  holy 
unit,  that  favourite  and  courageous  warriors,  Jofliua,  Gi¬ 
deon,  and  Sampfon,  concentrated  within  themfelves,  and 
difplayed  upon  occafions,  all  the  qualities  which  in  polle- 
rior  ages  have  diilinguilhed  the  knights  of  all  nations. 
Saul  and  David  were  infpired  with  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  ; 
and  the  latter,  who  might  have  called  Jonathan  his  “bro¬ 
ther  in  arms,”  acted  in  feveral  circumllances  with  that 
high-minded  difinterellednefs  which  conftitutes  one  of  the 
principal  features  of  a  knight.  The  gigantic  Goliah  was 
a  knight  in  the  Philiftine  army,  and  in  fome  particulars 
feems’to  be  a  prototype  of  Orlando ,  fo  admirably  lung  by 
the  Mufe  who  infpired  the  poem  that  bears  his  name. 

Nobody  can  deny  the  truth  of  Alhmole’s  alfertion,  viz. 
“that  knighthood  was  as  ancient  as  valour  and  heroic 
virtue.”  Confequen’Ty,  if  we  judge  the  brave  of  all  ages, 
and  of  all  nations,  by  that  fair  criterion,  we  /Trail  find 
knighthood  to  haveexifted  always  and  everywhere.  The 
Argonauts,  according  to  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  Or¬ 
pheus,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  were  brothers  in  arms,  who 
went  to  Colchis  on  the  famous  expedition  of  the  gol¬ 
den"  fleece  ;  and  the  chieftains,  who  befieged  and  flicked 
the  city  of  Thebes,  had,  by  a  tremendous  oath  taken  upon 
a  black  Ihield,  entered  into  a  kind  of  chivalrefque  con¬ 
tract.  See  Longinus  upon  the  Sublime.  The -meeting  in 
battle  of  Glaucus  and  Diomedes,  their  fpeeches  and  ex¬ 
change  of  armour,  in  which  intrinfic  value  was  entirely 
fuperfeded  by  the  merit  of  the  commutator;  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  Achilles  to  Patroclus,  which  brought  him  back 
to  the  field  of  death  to  revenge  the  fall  of  his  friend  ; — 
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all  thefe  inftances  prove,  or  at  leaft  tend  to  prove,  that  the 
heart  of  man  expands  itfelf  in  the  moment  of  danger,  and 
conceives  a  natural  defire  of  uniting  itfelf  to  that  of 
others,  in  order  to  find  fupport  if  wanted,  or  to  (hare,  and 
double  by  (haring,  the  pleafure  and  raptures  of  victory, 
when  obtained. 

Thofe  private  unions  of  friendfhip  in  war  took  a  con- 
fiftency  among  the  Romans  foon  after  the  eftablifliment  of 
the  republic.  The  brave,  the  valorous,  warriors,  foar-’ 
ing  above  the  re'll  of  the  foldiery,  fine  nomine  plebcm,  were 
united  into  a  body  called  the  Equejlrian  Order,  lefs,  per¬ 
haps,  becaufe  they  kept  and  fought  upon  horfes,  than  on 
account  of  their  well-tried  courage  and  lleadinefs,  on 
horfeback  or  on  foot,  to  attack  or  repel  the  enemy.  We 
know,  from  Florus  and  other  Latin  authors,  that  the  in- 
fgnia  of  knighthood,  when  Hannibal  came  to  the  field  of 
Cannae,  was  a  gold  ring;  and  that  the  defeat  was  fuch, 
that  two  buihels  of  annulets  were  found  on  the  bloody 
ground  after  the  mighty  conflict :  Modii  duo  annulorum 
Carthaginem  mijji.  Florus,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  It  is  known  alfo  that 
a  collar,  torques,  was  a  mark  of  equeftrian  honour,  and  that 
the  Equifes  were  often  called  Torquati. 

When  flattery,  with  the  profule  fumes  of  her  incenfe, 
began  to  offufcate  the  eyes  of  the  fucceflors  of  Julius  and 
Auguftus  Caefar,  although  the  Roman  eagle  difplayed  her 
valour  and  bravery  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa  ;  yet,  at 
that  time,  chivalry  lay  dormant.  The  foldiers  of  the  le¬ 
gions  had  nothing  to  fight  for  but  the  gratifications  pro- 
mifed  by,  or  rather  extorted  from,  their  emperors,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  fettled  themfelves  the  price  of  their  fervices.  The 
generals  had  no  other  interell  but  to  keep  a  friendly  in- 
tercourfe  with  their  hirelings,  and  to  make  the  belt  ufe 
they  could  of  them  to  march  boldly  to  the  throne  at  the 
demife  of  the  reigning  prince.  This  felfifii  and  confined 
fyftein  was  little  fuited  to  the  liberal  and  expanfive  feel¬ 
ings  of  chivalry  ;  and  for  feveral  centuries  we  hear  no¬ 
thing  of  it.  Unconnected  with  each  other,  feeling  but 
very  coldly  for  their  enflaved  country,  the  foldiers  fought 
for  their  ftipend.  No  generous  fpark  kindled  their  apa- 
thic  and  fervile  minds.  The  leader  had  no  nearer  view 
than  accidental  plunder,  or  the  confidence  of  his  legions  5 
and  no  ultimate  fcope,  but  that  of  becoming  able  to  fe- 
duee  the  minds  of  the  people  whenever  the  imperial  pur¬ 
ple  fliould  be  put  up  to  public  auction. 

Such  was  the  (late  of  things  relative  to  knighthood, 
when  immenfe  hordes  of  favages  and  barbarians,  rufhing 
down,  with  the  rapidity  and  fiercenefs  of  torrents,  front 
the  barren  hills  of  Scythia,  of  Germany,  and  of  Gaul, 
into  the  Aufonian  vales,  brought  with  them  their  laws 
and  cuftoms,  far  different  from  thofe  of  the  people  they 
intended  to  conquer;  and  it  is  aftonifliing  that,  amid  It 
thofe  compounds  of  barbarity,  ignorance,  and  rudenefs, 
the  feed,  the  heavenly  feed,  of  what  conltituted  afterwards 
the  very  eflence  of  chivalry  ;  that  is,  valour,  politenefs, 
and  heroic  virtue  ;  undauntedriefs  againlt  the  foe,  mild- 
nefs  for  the  vanquiftied,  and  a  paramount  fubmiflion  to 
the  will  of  the  ladies  ;  fliould  have  arifen  and  fpread  it¬ 
felf  over  the  whole  of  Europe  ;  that  this  very  eflence 
of  chivalry  fliould  have,  as  a  noble  tree,  extended  afar 
its  honoured  boughs,  loaded  with  the  infignia  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  civil  military  orders,  which  were  fucceflively 
created  to  perpetuate  thofe  virtues,  thofe  charities,  which 
are  bellowed  by  Providence  upon  this  w'orld  to  unite  man 
to  man  in  the  everlafting  ties  of  brotherly  love  and  friend- 
fhip.  At  thefe  ideas  the  mind  feels  a  glow  of  enthufiafm 
and  pleafure,  which  caules  the  delight  we  enjoy  in  read¬ 
ing  of  bold  and  patriotic  exploits,  wherever,  whenever, 
and  by  whomfoever,  they  are  performed. 

The  dignity  of  knighthood,  together  with  the  folem- 
nities  it  was  at  firft  conferred  with,  mod  probably,  as  we 
have  juft  hinted,  originated  with  the  ancient  Germans  and 
other  warlike  nations.  In  early  times,  when  the  youth 
of  thofe  countries  arrived  at  the  ftate  of  manhood,  .in  imi¬ 
tation  of  bellowing  the  prelexta  robe,  a  ceremony  u fed 
among  the  Romans,  they  were  brought  into  fome  affem- 
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bly  of  the  people,  and  there  prefented  with  a  fliield  and  a 
lance:  and  this  Tacitus  calls ,  primus  juvtntce  honos.  From 
this  cuftom  of  prefenting  the  youth  with  a  fliield  and  a 
lance,  arofe  that  of  adoptio  per  arma,  as  it  was  ufually  call¬ 
ed  ;  a  form  obferved  by  the  Gothic  kings  and  other  princes, 
and  which  was  no  other  than  the  fovereign’s  delivering 
fome  kind  of  weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  perlon  fo  in¬ 
tended  to  be  adopted,  and  giving  judgment  and  confir¬ 
mation  of  him  under  the  ftyle  of  his  foil  ;  thus  to  bear 
and  ufe  arms.  From  this  practice  of  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  of  the  north,  the  fafliion  of  knighting  was,  as  we 
mentioned  before,  introduced  into  the  weftern  and  fouth- 
ern  empires,  where  the  ’ceremonies  of  creating  knights 
foon  became  various.  At  firft,  the  principal  folemnity 
merely  confided  in  girding  with  a  belt  and  fword  the  per- 
fon  intended  to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  knight¬ 
hood  ,  and  giving  him  a  gentle  blow  on  the  neck;  another 
ceremony  was  that  of  putting  fpurs  on  the  heels  of  the 
new  knight,  and  with  a  naked  fword  ftriking  him  either 
on  the  ear  or  cheek,  as  if  to  admonifti  him  that  he  fhould 
be  at  all  times  ready  to  revenge  any  injury  or  infult  of¬ 
fered  to  his  fovereign,  with  as  much  zeal  arid  valour  as  if 
it  had  been  offered  to  himfelf.  FlcSlit  genu  ante  principem 
candidatus,  ab  eoque  leniter  nudo  enje  in  humero  percutilur  ;  addi- 
tis  verbis  folemni  more  conceptis.  Aub.  Mi  rams.  Orig.  Eq.  Ord. 
This  conftant  and  univerfal  cuftom  of  ftriking  the  candi¬ 
date  with  a  naked  fword  has  puzzled  many'learned  anti¬ 
quaries  as  to  its  fignification  and  proper  meaning.  The  rea- 
fon  we  have  juft  afligned  we  hope  is  fuflicient ;  yet  fome 
have  fuppofed  that  in  thofe  romantic  ages,  when  fo  much 
was  faid  and  believed  about  transformations  and  magic 
wonders,  all  performed  by  a  ftroke  and  the  occult  power 
of  the  wizard  or  fairy  wand  ;  the  fword,  in  this  cafe, 
feemed  to  have  had  the  faculty  of  transforming  at  once 
the  Ample  and  yet  undiftinguiflied  warrior  into  the  dig¬ 
nified  perfon  of  a  knight.  At  prefent,  and  for  feveral 
centuries  paft,  the  ceremony  of  creating  a  knight  has  ufu¬ 
ally  been  this:  The  perfon  intended  to  be  knighted  kneels 
down  before  the  fovereign,  who,  ftriking  him  gently  with 
a  fword,  pronounces  him  to  be  a  knight.  This  is  called 
perfonal  invejliturc,  in  contradiffinelion  to  the  manner  of 
creating  knights  by  letters  patent ;  inftances  of  which, 
although  very  rare,  may  be  produced  out  of  the  annals  of 
the  German  and  other  empires. 

To  give  our  readers  a  proper  idea  of  the  high  efteem  in 
which  knights  were  anciently  held,  we  mult  infert  here 
the  very  words  of  William  Segar,  Norroy  king  of  arms, 
who,  in  his  “  Honor  military  and  civil,”  printed  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  year  1602,  gives  us,  in  the  Proteme  to  his  fe- 
cond  book,  the  following  definition  of  that  diltinguiihed 
fituation  in  life. 

“  Forafmuch  as  the  actions  of  arms,  (chiefly  on  horfe¬ 
back)  are  and  ever  have  been  nfed  of  noble  perfonages 
and  gentlemen  of  belt  quality,  whom  the  Romans  in  their 
flourifliing  time,  by  a  general  term,  called  equitcs,  and  are 
prefently  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  named  cavalierly 
wdthout  refpect  of  private  dignity  or  other  diftinction  ; 
we  will  for  this  time  (yet  with  refpefl  and  under  correc¬ 
tion)  adventure  to  Engliflr  the  word  eques,  a  gentleman 
that  profefles  honour,  virtue,  and  arms,  or  any  of  them  ; 
particularly  difcourfing  on  what  quality  he  ought  to  be,  as 
follows  : 

Firft,  he  muft  be  of  good  conftitution  and  convenient 
ftrength  to  endure  travail  (labours  and  hardfliips)  in  ac¬ 
tions  appertaining  to  foldiers. 

Secondly,  he  fliould  be  well  favoured  of  face  and  comely  5 
for  commonly  God  and  nature  give  beauty  to  fuch  per- 
fons  as  are  deftined  to  command ;  and  from  others,  born 
to  obey,  he  has  withholden  that  favour  ;  which  moved 
fome  writers  to  affirm,  that  the  princely  prefence  of  Pria- 
mus  did  (how  him  to  be  worthy  of  government  and  to 
command  other  men. 

Thirdly,  he  (hould  be  of  bold  afpeCt,  rather  inclined  to 
feverity  then  foftnels ;  which  countenance  the  Swifs  and 
Turk  do  much  affect. 

Fourthly^ 
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Fourthly,  he  rnuft  he  fober  and  difcreet,  not  inclined 
to  vain  delights  or  effeminate  pleafures. 

Fifthly,  he  ought  to  he  obedient;  for  of  obedience  pro¬ 
ceeds  that  the  meaner  are  content  to  be  commanded  by 
the  better,  and  the  ignorant  by  thofe  that  know.  This 
virtue  was  greatly  embraced  of  ( praftifed  by)  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  occafioned  their  often  victories. 

Sixthly,  he  ought  to  be  vigilant  and  patient;  for  in  the 
one  confifts  the  execution  of  warlike  actions  ;  by  the 
other,  all  travails,  pains,  and  misfortunes,  are  endured. 

Seventhly,  he  mult  be  faithful  and  loyal,  which  quality 
is  required  in  all  forts  of  fubjefts,  but  chiefly  in  foldiers. 
This  is  the  caufe  why  men  poffeiling  arms  do  commonly 
fwear  by  the  faith  of  a  foldier  :  the  Frenchman,  “  foyde 
foldat;”  the  Italian,  “a  fe  di  foldato,”  &c.  yet  the  kings 
of  France  do  commonly  life  this  phrafe  ;  “  foy  de  gentil- 
liomme  ;  foy  de  chevalier.” 

Eighthly,  he  ought  to  be  conftant  and  refolute;  becaufe 
refolution  makes  all  difficulties  eafy,  and  conltance  and 
perfeverance  bring  perfeftion  in  what  he  profeffes. 

Ninthly,  he  thould  be  charitable,  becaufe  wars  are  not 
taken  in  hand  for  the  deftruftion  of  countries  and  towns, 
but  the  defence  of  laws  and  people. 

Laftly,  lie  fliould  be  fortunate,  (ince  fortune  is  the  lady 
of  arms,  and  (hows  her  power  in  nothing  more  than  in 
the  adventures  of  war.” 

Having  given,  under  the  article  Heraldry,  a  com¬ 
plete  elementary  and  hiftorical  treatife  of  all  that  is  gene¬ 
rally  comprehended  under  that  word,  it  becomes  now  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  to  prel'ent  our  readers  with  exatft  and 
interefting  lketches  of  all  the  Orders  of  Knighthood 
which  have  been  inftiluted  in  modern  times,  as  a  proper 
appendix  to  what  we  have  faid  upon  a  fcience  which  owes 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  origin,  rife,  and  prefervation,  to 
knighthood.  The  chronological  feries  being  in  this  cafe 
the  mod:  naturally  adapted  to  our  purpofe,  we  fhall  adopt 
it,  and  review  the  orders  according  to  the  date  of  their  in¬ 
itiation. 

I.  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Angel.  This  appears 
to  be  the  moft  ancient  military  order  ever  inftituted  in 
Chriftendom.  It  took  its  origin  from  Conftantine  the 
Great,  and  was  called  from  his  name  the  Conftantinian  An¬ 
gelic  Order.  The  date  of  the  inititution  is  the  year  312. 
The  miracle  of  the  crofs  difplayed  by  an  angel  in  the 
clouds  to  the  eyes  of  Conftantine  before  the  battle,  with 
the  words  In  hoc  figno  vinccs,  caufed  the  order  to  be  ftyled 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Angel ;  and,  foon  after  his  con- 
verfion,  the  emperor  ordered  that  the  crofs  which  makes 
part  of  the  labarum  ffiould  be  carried  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  engraved  on  the  armour  of  his  legionary  fol¬ 
diers.  He  went  farther:  he  elefted  fifty  illuftrious  gran¬ 
dees  of  his  empire  to  be  knights  of  the  recently-created 
order,  and  entrufted  them  with  the  ftandard  and  the  laba¬ 
rum.  Conftitutions,  ftatutes,  and  law's,  were  planned  and 
confirmed  by  pope  Sylvefter,  and  by  Leo  I.  on  the  aoth  of 
July,  A.D.  456.  In  fuccellion  of  time,  feveral  popes  gave 
their  fanction  to  this  knightly  eftablifliment,  and  loaded  it 
with  extenfive  privileges  and  high  honours.  The  grand 
mafters  were  called  Commcnfales  Pontificum,  becaufe  they 
were  allowed  to  fit  at  table  with  the  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  ;  the  knights  were  fiibject  to  no  other  than  to  their 
grand  mafter;  and  the  order  had  the  royal  privilege  of 
coining  money.  Thus,  when  barbarity  was  fpreading  her 
dufky  wings  over  Europe,  valour  and  virtue  were  (till 
taken  notice  of  and  powerfully  encouraged,  as  the  heft 
fpring  which  can  create,  or  at  leaft  imitate,  real  patrio- 
tifm.  The  collar  is  compofed  of  fifteen  oval  plates  of 
gold,  richly  chafed  on  their  edges  and  enamelled  blue. 
Fourteen  of  thefe  bear  each  the  cipher  of  the  name  of 
Chrift  compofed  of  the  Greek  capitals  X  Sc  P  (the  two  firft 
letters  of  the  word  XPIITOS),  between  the  two  capitals  A 
and  ft,  alluding  to  thefe  words  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  “  I 
am  Alpha  and  "Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end”  of  all 
things.  Rev.  i.  8.xxii.  13.  On  the  oval  which  is  in  the 
centre, and  hangs  on  the  breaft,  the  cipher  X  P  as  above,  and 


within  a  wreath  of  laurel-leaves  is  placed  a  crofs  patonce, 
gules,  edged  or,  and  bearing  the  letters  I.H  S.V.  the  Greek 
name  of  our  Saviour;  pendent  therefrom  was  the  figure 
of  St..  George  in  the  aft  of  killing  the  dragon.  The  habit 
of  this  angelic  order  was  originally  of  white  filk,  accord¬ 
ing  to  A(h mole ;  but  it  feems  that  afterwards  the  cloak 
was  of  fky-blue  velvet  lined  with  white  filk,  tied  at  the 
neck  with  a  cord  of  criinfon  filk  and  gold  threads  inter¬ 
mixed,  terminating  with  a  large  taffel  at  each  end  ;  on 
the  left  breaft  of  the  cloak  was  richly  embroidered  the 
crofs  of  the  order.  See  Plate  I. 

II.  St.  Anthony  in  Ethiopia.  The  firft  centuries  of 
the  Chriftian  era  were  notable  for  the  immenfe  number  of 
men,  who,  not  bent  upon  fighting  their  fellow-creatures, 
or  monftersand  giants,  turned  the  exertions  of  their  cou¬ 
rageous  minds  againft  their  own  paftions,  and,  finding  that 
true  virtue  in  that  dangerous  attempt  is  to  fly,  ftgere  vir- 
tus  eft,  abandoned  the  gay  world  and  its  meretricious  al¬ 
lurements,  andrepaired  tothefolitudeof  the  Egyptian  The- 
bais,  where,  undifturbed  by  the  temptations  fo  frequent  in 
large  focieties,  they  entirely  devoted  themfel  ves  to  the  great 
work  of  their  own  falvation.  The  fame  of  their  virtues 
and  the  aufterity  of  their  lives  fpread  foon  around,  and 
penetrated  into  Ethiopia.  Hence  the  origin  ©f  the  Order 
of  St.  Anthony,  who,  with  St.  Paul,  (hared  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  the  firft;  fathers  of  the  defert,  and  of  l  iving 
the  foundation  of  the  anachoretical  and  csenobitical  life. 
This  order  dates  as  far  back  as  the  year  370  after  Chrift, 
when  it  was  founded  by  John  emperor  of  Ethiopia,  com¬ 
monly  called  Prefter  John;  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony’s 
monafteries  had  embraced  the  rules  of  St.  Bafil,  and  kept 
both  the  habit  and  the  name  of  the  hermit.  The  Ethio¬ 
pian  monarch,  out  of  refpedf  for  their  virtue,  erefted  them 
in  to  a  military  and  religious  knighthood,  and  befto  wed.  upon 
them  great  revenues  and  privileges.  They  flourifhed  fo 
well,  that  they  had  a  great  number  of  convents  in  that  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  annual  revenue  of  the  or¬ 
der  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  millions.  The  ifle  of 
Meroe  was  the  feat  where  the  abbots  refided.  Their  habit 
was  black,  with  a  blue  kind  of  crofs  embroidered  upon  it. 
It  is  afferted  by  feveral  authors  that  this  crofs  reprelented 
the  Syriac  or  Hebraic  letter  Thau  ;  but  it  is  an  error. 
The  principal  duties  of  thofe  camobites  confifted  in  affift- 
ing  the  blind  and  the  lame.  Hence  the  moft  ancient  effi¬ 
gies  of  St.  Anthony  reprefent  him  with  a  crutch,  a  bell, 
and  a  dog,  which  laft  was  afterwards,  by  the  ignorance 
or  unlkilfulnefs  of  painters  and  glafs-ftainers,  transformed 
into  a  pig.  The  figure  of  part  of  a  crofs  on  the  garment 
is  intended  neither  for  a  crofs  nora letter,  but  fora  crutch, 
as  a  lalting  memorial  of  the  benevolent  intention  of  the 
original  duties  impofed  upon  the  order.  Our  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  very  fhape  of  the  badge  they  ufed  to 
wear,  as  it  confifted  of  a  crofs  boutonne  or,  fleury  azure, 
the  bafe  point  of  which  is  couped  as  if  to  lean  upon  it } 
the  whole  edged  with  gold.  See  Plate  I. 

This  fociety,  which  was  of  a  mixed  nature,  being  both 
religious  and  military,  was  under  particular  rules;  and 
the  knights  were  obliged  to  make  feveral  vows  at  their 
entrance  into  the  order.  They  were  to  obferve,  1.  Con¬ 
jugal  chaftity.  Being  furrounded  by  Arabs  and  otheridola- 
ters  who- admitted  polygamy,  it  was  not  improper  to  lay 
a  greater  ftrefs  upon  the  duty  of  Chriftian  marriage;  and 
it  would  not  perhaps  be  amifs  in  our  times  that  fuch 
means  (hould  be  reforted  to  in  order  to  fecure  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  connubial  ftate.  2.  The  fecond  vow  confifted 
in  promiiing  to  die  in  the  defence  of  the  Chriftian  faith. 
The  immenfe  number  of  infidels,  which  formed  part  of  the 
newly-converted  Ethiopian  empire,  made  this  article  of 
importance  to  the  order.  3.  To  guard  the  confines  of 
the  empire.  4.  To  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  order  as  let  down  at  its  foundation.  And, 
5.  To  be  entirely  fubfervient  to  the  commands  of  their 
luperiors.  Thefe  articles  were  common  to  all  other  reli¬ 
gious  or  military  fraternities  of  knighthood;  and  we 
have  therefore  thought  it  expedient  to  infers  them  here. 
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5n  order  to  avoid  repetition  in  our  defcriptions  of  the  fol-  The  badge  confined  in  a  crofs  of  goid  enamelled  white, 
lowing  orders.  cantoned  with  four  fleur-de-lis  or;  on  the  crofs  a  dove  ar- 

Betides  thefe  folemn  vows  taken  before  the  altar  kneel-  gent,  defcending  from  above,  and  holding  in  its  beak  a  via?, 
ing,  and  with  their  hands  joined  within  thofe.  of  the  ah-  received  by  a  hand  proper.  The  French  revolution  has, 
bot,  there  was  an  oath  which  they  took  alfo,  not  to  fight  of  courfe,  put  an  end  to  this  as  well  as  to  many  other 
in  wars  between  Chriftians,  and  not  to  receive  holy  or-  orders  of  knighthood.  See  Plate  I. 

tiers  or  to  marry  without  firll  obtaining  a  licence  for  that  IV.  Order,  of  the  Swan,  in  Flanders.  It  is  Fa i cl  to  have 
purpofe.  been  inftituted  by  Salvius  Brabo  of  Brabant  about  the  year 

The  novices  were  taken  at  the  age  of  about  fixteen  or  500,  upon  what  occafion  we  cannot  find,  and  our  relearches 
feventeen,  and  employed  nine  years  in  the  wars.  When  among  the  writings  of  thofe  who  have  treated  of  fuck 
old,  the  knights  retired,  under  the  title  and  profeflion  of  matters  have  been  entirely  unfuccefsful.  Alhmole,  whofe 
monks,  to  the  abbeys  where  they  had  taken  refpefrively  fagacity  and  impartiality  are  well  known  in  antiquarian, 
the  habit  of  the  order.  The  ceremony  was  fimple,  yet  fubjecls,  doubts  even  the  very  exiftence  of  the  order,  and 
awful.  As  the  knights  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  fays  that,  if  it  ever  was  inllituted,  as  reported,  in  the  6tk 
tumultuous  life  of  chivalry,  to  enter  the  peaceful  and  century,  it  muft  have  been  laid  afide  many  centuries  ago. 


filent  walks  of  the  convent,  they  put  away  their  military 
drels,  and  received  from  the  venerable  abbot  the  black 
gown  lined  with  blue,  and  a  black  cowl  to  wear  over  it. 
The  origin  of  the  cowl,  which  is  /till  worn  by  monks  of 
feveral  orders,  arofe  from  the  coldnefs  of  the  nights  in 
Alia  and  Africa,  where  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
flicker  their  heads  againft  the  conftant  dew  and  accidental 
rains,  which  take  place  in  thofe  countries  after  funfet. 

In  Italy,  France,  anil  Spain,  there  were  alfo  monks, 
under  the  name  of  Knights  of  St.  Anthony.  Their  chef- 
lieu  was  at  Vienne  in  Dauphine;  and,  the  monaftery  hav¬ 
ing  been  eredled  into  an  abbey  by  pope  Boniface,  anno 
1297,  the  general  of  the  order  bore  the  title  of  abbot  of 
that  place.  The  occalion  of  this  inftitution,  according  to 
fome,  is  that  the  body  of  the  hermit  St.  Anthony  was 
tranfported  thither  from  Conftantinople.  Thefe  are  called 
alfo  by  fonie  authors  the  Hofpitaliers  of  St.  Anthony;  and 
are  fuppoled  to  have  been  erefted  by  Gallon,  a  nobleman 
of  Vienne,  and  his  fon  Gerin,  anno  1x21;  but  fome 
writers  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  more  ancient. 

III.  The  Order  of  St.  Remy,  or  the  Holy  Vial,  in 
France.  It  is  reported,  that,  loon  after  the  converfion  of  Clo¬ 
vis  to  the  Chrillian  faith,  when  the  bifliop  of  Rheims  (St. 
Remy)  was  on  the  point  of  anointing  him  king  on  the  font, 
a  dove  came  down  from  the  heavens,  holding  in  its  beak 
a  fmall  vial  full  of  a  bali'amic  compolition,  which  the 
venerable  prelate  received  in  his  hand,  to  the  great  afto- 
nifhment  of  the  crowd  there  prefent  at  the  time  of  the 
ceremony.  We  lhall  forbear  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  fo 
marvellous  an 'event,  and  refer  our  curious  readers  to  a 
moil  interefting  differtation  upon  the  1'ubjeCl,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  firll  volume  of  Daniel’s  Hiltory  ot  France, 
where  the  learned  jefuit  gives  his  readers  a  very  amufing 
account  of  all  that  has  been  reported  for  and  againft  the 
miraculous  defeent  of  the  faints  ampoule,  the  name  it 
bears  in  France,  from  the  Latin  ampulla,  a  diminutive  of 
amphora,  a  bottle.  This  little  vial  was  ftiown  at  Rheims 
to  the  pilgrims  and  faithful  on  a  particular  day  ;  it  was 
about  an  inch  long,  made  of  thick  greenifh  glafs,  and  fet 
in  the  middle  of  a  Tilk  pad  in  the  ftiape  of  a  heart,  adorned 
with  pearls  and  other  precious  ftones.  We  underlland 
that,  thofe  valuable  ornaments  being  a  powerful  bait  for 
the  facrilegious  monfters  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
bottle  was  ftolen  and  contemptuoufly  broken  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  abbey-church.  Laying  afide  the  fuperftitious 
circumllances  attending  the  vial,  its  undeniable  anti¬ 
quity  fhould  have  entitled  it  to  refpefl  and  forbearance. 
It  v. as  believed  by  the  common  and  ignorant  people  of 
France,  that  the  ampulla  was  as  a  thermometer  of  the 
king’s  bodily  constitution  ;  full  when  the  monarch  was 
well,  and  decrealing  according  to  the  decreafe  of  his  health. 

It  is  faid  that  this  order  was  instituted  by  Clovis  him- 
felf,  in  the  year  499  ;  and  the  kings  of  France  were  the 
fovereignsof  it.  Four  knights  only  constituted  the  knight¬ 
hood  of  the  vial,  to  which  they  could  not  be  admitted 
unlefs  they  were  barons.  Their  fpecial  duty  was  to  bear 
the  canopy  over  the  holy  vial,  when  carried  from  the  abbey- 
church  of  St.  Remy  to  the  cathedral,  upon  the- ceremony 
attending  the  confecration  and  coronation  of  the  king. 
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However,  we  find  in  feveral  authors  upon  knighthood, 
that  the  badge  confifted  of  a  fwan  enamelled  white  on  a 
green  mount  decorated  with  flowers;  and  that  it  was 
borne  on  the  breait  pendent  from  three  gold  chains  encir¬ 
cling  the  neck  of  the  knight. 

V.  Order  of  the  Dog  and  Cock,  in  France.  The 
origin  of  this  order  is  involved  in  obfeurity  and  doubt.  It 
is  reported  to  have  been  inftituted  about  the  year  500  by 
Lifoye Montmorency,  who  obtained  forhimfelf  and  his  fuc- 
cefforsthe  appellation  of  firftchriftian,  protockrijlianus,a  title 
which  has  ever  fince  accompanied  that  of  premier  baron, 
archibaro,  of  France.  Both  thefe  denominations  and  molt 
honourable  titles  the  houfe  of  Montmorency  has  been  in 
pofleflion  of  down  to  our  time.  The  creft  of  the  family 
is  a  dog,  alluding  to  the  ftaunch  fidelity  which  the  Mont- 
morencys  always  fliowed  to  their  prince  5  and  their  motto, 
one  of  the  moll  chivalrefque  ever  mentioned  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  that  country,  was,  “Dieuaideau  premier  chretien 
et  baron  de  France.”  Although  this  motto  implied  a  re¬ 
ligious  idea,  yet  the  order  was  merely  military.  The  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Cock  is  aferibed  to  the  fame  illuftrious  family, 
but  the  time  of  its  creation  is  uncertain  ;  however,  it  is 
well  afeertained  that  Philip  I.  king  of  France  encou¬ 
raged  the  order,  and  added  to  it  many  knights  of 
dillinflion.  If  we  take  upon  ourfelves  to  offer  our  con¬ 
jecture  upon  the  fubjeft,  we  are  of  opinion  that  thefe  two 
affociations  or  orders  of  knighthood  were  nothing  more 
than  a  kind  of  brotherhood  among  the  individuals  who 
compofed  the  feveral  branches  of  the  family  of  Montmo¬ 
rency,  as  was  cullomary  among  the  Romans  and  other 
nations;  and  that,  in  courfe  of  time,  feveral  knights  re¬ 
ceived,  in  addition  to  their  already-acquired  honours,  that 
o  f  being  invefted  with  the  infignia  of  thefe.  We  read 
that  Buchard  Montmorency  appeared  at  the  court  of  Phi¬ 
lip  I.  of  France,  attended  by  many  knights,  all  of  them 
wearing  a  gold  collar  compofed  of  flags’  heads,  to  which 
a  dog  was  appended  ;  but  we  are  afraid  left  this,  which 
was  probably  nothing  but  a  lninting-affociation,  has 
been  miftaken  for  an  order  of  knighthood.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  find  that  both  thefe  orders  were  united  into  one, 
and  that  the  badge  confifted  of  a  dog  and  a  cock  pendent 
from  a  collar  compofed  of  a  treble  gold  chain.  The 
motto  of  the  dog  was  Fideles,  that  of  the  cock  Vigiles. 

VI.  The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  There  is 
fomething  fo  romantic  in  the  very  name  of  tlfis  order,  find  to 
have  been  inftituted  by  king  Arthur,  that  it  calls  back  to 
the  mind  every  deed  which  is  bold,  furprjfing,  and  chi¬ 
valrefque.  The  moll  eminent  authors  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  of  France  and  Italy,  hold  the  name  of  Arthur  in 
high  veneration,  not  more  on  account  of  his  feats  of 
bravery  than  for  his  having  founded  the  knighthood  of 
the  Round  Table.  The  names  of  thofe  preux,  whom  their 
undaunted  zeal  for  the  revenge  of  oppreffed  men  and  in- 
fulted  ladies  metamorphofed  foon  into  knights  errant, 
bring  at  once  to  our  recollection  the  enchanted  caftles, 
the  deep  moats,  the  wivern-haunted  battlements,  and  all 
that  has  been  written  or  fung  by  romancers  of  all  nations 
fince  the  feventh  century.  It  is  a  great  pity,  however, 
that  the  records  now  extant  concerning  Arthur  are  i'o 
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little  entitled  to  credit,  and  that  time  has  thrown  fo  thick 
a  veil  upon  the  reality  of  his  exploits,  that  we  cannot 
feize  hold  of  any  thing  fubftantial  enough  to  lead  us  to 
liiltorical  truth.  We  have  however  offered  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  under  the  name  of  that  Britifli  hero  and  king,  (fee 
Arthur,  vol.  ii.)  all  that  we  could  colledt  about  the  order 
he  is  fuppofed  to  have  created,  together  with  an  engraving 
of  the  table  now  extant  at  the  caftle  of  Winchelter. 

The  following  obfervations  are  the  raoft  interefting  and 
the  lead  doubtful  we  can  gather  from  authors  who  have 
fearched  carefully  into  the  truth  of  the  origin  and  cir- 
cumftances  attending  this  knighthood. 

This  fociety  was  eflablifhed,  it  feems,  upon  the  mod 
extenfive  and  liberal  principles ;  it  prefcribed  no  exclu- 
fion  to  any  one  of  the  brave,  and  admitted  into  its  bofom 
not  only  Britons,  but  alfo  all  forts  of  ftrangers,  who,  out 
of  a  noble  defire  of  acquiring  glory  in  arms,  croffed  the 
leas  and  came  over  to  this  renowned  ifland  for  the  very 
purpofe  of  proving  their  ability,  or  at  lead  fufficiency,  in 
the  exercife  of  the  fword  and  lance,  in  competition  with 
the  Britifli  knights,  whofe  valour  had  been  proclaimed  by 
fame,  or  perfonally  known,  all  over  the  continent.  The 
knowledge  and  ufe  of  arms  were  not  the  only  requifites 
to  be  admitted  into  fo  refpeftable  a  fociety  ;  the  candi¬ 
dates  were  obliged  to  prove  befides,  as  real  and  neceffary 
qualifications  for  election,  that  they  were  perfons  of  no¬ 
bility  and  didinftion  ;  not  lefs  commendable  for  their 
virtue  than  for  their  valour. 

Arthur  was  crowned  king  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  516,  and 
died  in  542;  within  thefe  dates  we  mud  therefore  look  for 
the  period  when  the  order  was  indituted ;  for  we  cannot 
with  certainty  fix  the  year  of  its  foundation.  However, 
we  have  fomething  more  determined  upon  the  place  where 
it  was  fird  ordained.  Sir  J.  Froiflard  tells  us,  (Chron.  lib.  i. 
c.  100,)  that  it  was  at  Windfor  that  the  gallant  king 
Arthur  called  up  to  his  prefence  the  brave  of  all  countries  ; 
and  that,  intending  to  give  a  greater  and  more  general 
eclat  to  individual  valour,  he  created  them  knights,  and 
bade  them  fit  at  his  round  table,  without:  any  didinftion 
of  rank,  nation,  birth,  or  wealth,  weighing  their  refpec- 
tive  worth  in  the  balance  of  mere  undaunted  courage. 

This  place  of  ralliement  was  not  the  only  one;  and  the 
round  table  was  fpread  alfo  at  Carleon  in  Monmouthftiire, 
at  Wincheder  in  Hampfliire,  and  Carmelet  in  Somer- 
fetfhire,  where  the  knights,  upon  proper  and  official  fum- 
mons,  affembled  generally  at  Whitfuntide. 

The  articles  of  their  profeffion,  which  were  twelve  in 
number,  are  fet  down  by  fir  W.  Segar,  and  contain  the 
{lamina  of  nearly  all  the  orders  which  have  been  founded 
fince  that  era.  We  read  not  of  any  fpecial  badge  or  in- 
fignia  affigned  to  thofe  knights.  It  is  reported,  however, 
that  Arthur  wore  a  difthidlive  fliield  called  Pridwen, 
whereon  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  mod  gaudily 
illuminated  5  for  even  at  thofe  early  times  religion  and 
chivalry  went  hand  in  hand.  His  fword  and  lance  were 
not  without  their  refpedlive  names  ;  the  fird  was  called 
catiburn,  the  other  irone  or  rone.  (Aflimole.)  The  ety¬ 
mologies  of  thefe  two  denominations  might  become  a  fine 
theme  for  the  fancy  of  commentators ;  but,  as  nothing- 
very  intereding  is  likely  to  arife  from  our  refearches  on 
this  fubjedl,  we  leave  them  to  antiquaries  and  philolo- 
gilts  to  difcufs. 

We  mud  add  to  this,  that  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  held  the  celebration  of  the  Round  Table  at  Ke- 
nilworth-cadle,  Warwicklhire,  anno  7  Edw.  I.  with 
fumptuous  pomp  and  codly  magnificence;  that,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  inviting  a  hundred  knights  of  the  order,  and 
confcious  that  the  fociety  of  men  is  always  enlivened  and 
often  improved  by  the  company  of  ladies,  he  gave  each 
knight  leave  to  bring  a  female  friend  ;  and  that  the  fete 
was  compofed  of  two  hundred  perfons  of  rank  and  dif- 
tinCfion.  Tilts  and  tournaments  were  exhibited  on  the 
occafion ;  and  we  leave  to  the  imagination  of  our  readers 
to  conceive  what  an  elegant  entertainment  this  mud  have 
been;  what  animated  converfations  were  held,  what  lively 


defcriptions  of  fights  and  battles  were  heard,  what  gay 
fongs  were  echoed  by  the  {lately  hall  in  honour  of  the 
fair  and  of  the  brave.  The  hearing  or  reading  of  this 
great  aflcmbly  {truck  the  mighty  mind  of  Edward  III, 
his  gallant  heart  glowed  at  the  idea  of  reftoring  the  wa¬ 
ning  fplend’our  of  the  round  table  ;  and  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign  he  furrounded  himfelf  at  Windfor  with 
all  the  knights  of  renown  at  that  time;  and  this  meeting, 
which  was  to  be  held  every  year  at  Whitfuntide,  occa- 
fioned  in  reality  the  foundation  of  the  molt  noble  order 
of  the  Garter. 

VII.  The  Order  of  the  Oak  ofN.avarre.  Theorigin 
of  this  order  of  knighthood  was  owing  to  a  very  curious 
anecdote,  which,  as  it  favours  perhaps  too  much  of  fuper- 
ffcitious  belief,  may  not  be  readily  credited  by  all  our 
readers  ;  but,  as  mere  annalifts,  we  forbear  to  enter  into 
any  difcufiions  upon  the  merits  of  the  fail,  and  muft  re¬ 
late  it  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Spanifh  his¬ 
torians.  The  peninfula  of  Spain,  as  it  is  well  known,, 
had  pafled  into  the  pofieflion  of  the  Moors.  Long  after 
the  time  when  Chriftianity  difplayed  the  ilandard  of  the 
crofs  in  Betica,  thefe  Mahometans  infefted  the  provinces 
of  which  they  had  been  bereft  after  the  moll  bloody  drug¬ 
gies  ;  and  the  Iberian  chieftains,  proud  of  their  genuine 
defcent  from  the  aborigines  of  the  land,  were  at  times 
obliged  to  take  arms  againft  them.  It  was  in  one  of 
thofe  circumftances  that  the  order  of  the  Oak  in  Navarre 
was  inftituted. 

Garcias  Xitnenes,  about  theyear  722, took  upon  himfelf 
the  command  of  the  army  againft  the  Moors,  in  defence 
of  the  people  who  then  inhabited  the  province  of  Na¬ 
varre.  -  He  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  the  enemy, 
and  entreating  his  army  to  fight  bravely  for  their  religion 
and  land,  when,  on  a  fudden,  a  crofs  of  the  brightell  co¬ 
lour  appeared  to  him  on  the  top  of  an  oak  tree.  The 
miraculous  vifion  imprelfed  his  foldiers  with  courage  ;  he 
gave  battle  to  the  Moors,  and  gained  a  fignal  victory. 
This  relation  bears  fomething  fo  fimilar  to  the  vifion  of 
Conllantine  before  his  battle  with  the  tyrant  Maxentius, 
that  one  might  fuppofe  this  to  have  been  a  mere  copy  of 
the  other;  true  it  is,  however,  that  this  apparition,  or  at 
lead  the  belief  of  it,  gave  fuch  a  ftimulus  to  his  foldiery, 
that  the  Moors  could  not  Hand  their  brave  onfet. 

The  habit  of  the  order  was  white,  with  a  badge  em¬ 
broidered  on  the  bread.  This  badge,  of  courfe,  was  a 
memento  of  the  famous  apparition,  and  confifted  in  an 
oak-tree  in  its  proper  colour,  with  a  crofs  moline  gules 
ifluingout  of  it.  See  Plate  I. 

VIII.  The  Order  of  the  Knights  de  la  Calza,  or 
of  the  Stocking, at  Venice.  The  origin  of  this  order  was, 
according  to  forne  authors,  owing  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
duke  or  doge  of  that  republic,  Michele  Stenno,  about  the 
year  1400  ;  but,  as  others  pretend  it  was  inftituted  in  737, 
we,  according  to  the  chronological  order,  have  thought 
fit  to  place  it  here.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  with  great  reputation  and  luftre  in  the  world  till  the 
year  1590,  reckoning  among  its  numbers,  the  dukes  of 
Ferrara,  of  Gonzaga,  Mantua,  Colonna,  the  Urfini,  San- 
feverini,  &c.  and  indeed,  when,  coming  from  Poland  to 
Paris,  Henry  III.  of  France  palfed  through  Venice,  he 
was  prefented  with  the  habit  and  inlignia  of  the  order  ; 
and  his  inftallation,  if  we  may  ufe  the  word,  was  attended 
by  fetes,  joufts,  and  divertifements,  as  magnificent  as 
they  were  expenfive.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  knights 
of  this  order  ever  wore  any  badge  ;  the  diftindlive  infig- 
nia  confiding  merely  in  one  docking,  which  was  mod 
beautifully  embroidered  with  filk  interwoven  with  gold 
and  filver  threads,  whilft  the  other  {locking  was  a  mere 
green  one.  This  was  generally  worn  on  the  left  leg,  and 
the  embroidered  one  on  the  right;  but  the  knights  com¬ 
panions  of  the  order  did  not  always  keep  this  rule,  and 
they  changed  them  from  right  to  left,  and  vice  verfa,  at 
pleafure.  They  wore  on  lolemn  days  a  fenator’s  veil  of 
crimfon;  and  foreign  princes,  belonging  to  the  order,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  fame  drefs  upon  thofe  appointed  days.  On 
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their  banners  and  Teals,  they  exhibited  a  Tun  in  fplendour 
on  an  ancient  fliield.  See  Piate  I.  Some  authors  have 
confounded  this  order  with  that  of  St.  Mark. 

IX.  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Stole,  at  Venice. 
The  badge  of  this  confuted  in  a  broad  hole,  or  fcarf,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  thrown  over  the  ffioulder  of  the 
knight,  and  reaching  down  to  his  knee.  Our  refearches 
upon  the  origin  of,  and  particularities  concerning,  this  ora 
der,  having  been  unfuccefsful,  we  mull;  content  ourfelves 
with  what  we  have  faid  above. 

X.  The  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Mark,  at  Ve¬ 
nice.  In  the  year  828  of  the  Chriltian  era,  the  body  of  St. 
Mark  the  evangelilt  was  transferred  from  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  toVenice,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony;  from  which 
time  and  circumftance  the  Venetian  republic  was  always 
confidered  to  be  under  the  immediate  proteftion  of  that 
patron  faint.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  this  order 
took  its  origin  exaftly  at  that  time,  or  at  any  fubfequent 
period  ;  but  it  appears  certain  that  the  badge  confilted  of 
a  medallion  of  gold  richly  chafed,  reprefenting  a  lion  le- 
jant,  with  wings  elevated,  holding  in  his  finifter  paw  a 
fwordereft,  the  dexter  relting  upon  a  book  open,  infcribed 
with  thefe  words:  Pax  tibi,  Marce,  evangelijla  mens-,  on  the 
reverfe  was  the  portrait  of  the  doge,  with  the  image  of  St. 
Mark  delivering  a  Itandard  to  him.  This  medal  was  worn 
on  the  breaft,  pendent  from  a  gold  chain ;  and  fometimes 
was  placed  upon  a  crofs  enamelled  blue.  The  reigning 
doge  was,  in  right  of  his  office,  the  grand  mafter  of  the 
order,  and  ufed  to  beftow  this  honour  either  in  a  public 
college  of  the  knights,  or  privately  at  his  own  palace;  in 
which  laft  cafe,  the  medal  and  collar  were  made  at  his 
own  expence;  but,  when  the  ceremony  of  the  inveftiture 
w'as  public,  the  expence  was  charged  to  the  republic. 
The  knight  was  entitled  to  the  Latin  appellation,  Divi 
Marci  Eques.  See  Plate  I. 

XI.  The  Order  of  the  Gennet,  in  France.  Charles 
Martel,  having  obtained  a  fignal  viftory  over  the  Saracens 
and  Moors,  (under  the  command  of  Abderam,)  near 
Tours,  in  which  action  he  deftroyed  385,000  of  the  enemy, 
thought  that  the  heft  way  of  recompentingthe  brave,  and  of 
keeping  up  the  Itimulus  of  emulation  in  his  army,  was  to 
create  an  order  of  knighthood,  and  to  beftow  the  honour  of 
it  upon  thofewho  had  fo  courageoutly  diftinguiffied  thern- 
felves.  This  victory  happened  about  the  year  726,  on 
the  22d  of  July  :  iome  authors  refer  it  to  the  year  73 S. 
As  to  the  reafon  why  it  fltould  have  been  called  the  Order 
of  the  Gennet,  fome  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  owing  to 
a  quantity  of  gennet-fur  found  among  the  fpoils  ;  fome 
others,  and  with  more  probability,  derive  the  name  from 
a  certain  breed  of  fmall  horfes  called  gennet,  which  the 
Arabs  brought  into  action.  The  collar  of  the  order  was 
compofed  of  three  chains  of  gold,  interlinked  with  red 
roles,  at  the  end  of  which  hung  a  gennet  gold  black 
and  red,  fitting  on  a  flowery  bank,  all  enamelled  with  a 
variety  of  devices  and  colours.  See  Plate  I.  According 
to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the  Romans,  among  whom  the 
knights  wore  rings  of  gold,  the  fame  were  ordered  by  the 
founder  himfelf  as  diftinCtive  ornaments  for  the  knights 
of  this  order;  the  firft  regular  inftitution  of  that  kind,  and 
efpecially  acknowledged,  in  France.  After  all  this,  and 
as  a  melancholy  proof  of  hiftorical  uncertainty,  we  muft 
obferve  that  Louis  de  St.  Marthe,  called  alio  Samart/ianus, 
in  his  Genealogical  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  France,  does 
not  dare  to  affirm  that  this  order  did  ever  really  exift, 
and  feveral  authors  of  note  and  refpebfability  confefs  that 
its  origin  is  involved  in  clouds  of  doubt,  whilft  others  af¬ 
firm  that  it  (hone  with  great  eclat  till  the  reign  of  king 
Robert,  when  it  was  aboiilhed,  and  fu.perfeded  by  a  new 
order,  called  the  Order  of  the  Star,  in  honour  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  who,  in  religious  poetry,  is  often  called  the 
Star  of  the  Sea,  Maris  Stella,  alluding  to  the  beautiful  pla¬ 
net,  winch,  at  times,  emerging  from  the  lea,  precedes  the 
riling  of  the  fun,  an  emblem  of  the  Son  of  the  Almighty, 
who  brought  upon  the  earth  the  light  of  true  religion, 
and  the  falvation  of  man. 
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XII.  The  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Friezf.land, 
or  of  the  Crown  Royal.  Charlemagne  king  of  France 
and  emperor,  fon  of  king  Pepin,  having  gained  a  fignal  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Sefnes  (perhaps  Senones)  and  Saxons  (fome 
fay  over  the  Lombards),  and  having  in  leveral  actions,  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  definitive  Itruggle,  witneffed  the  courage  and 
gallantry  of  the  Frifons,  who  had  acted  with  him  as  auxili¬ 
aries,  and  defirous  of  rewarding  their  well-tried  valour,  and 
of  ltirring  up  others  to  emulate  their  virtue  and  military 
behaviour,  inftituted  this  order  about  the  year  802.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  knights  of  this  order  were  in- 
vefted.with  the  military  belt,  and  a  box  on  the  ear.  It 
was  at  that  time,  as  appears  by  ancient  chroniclers,  that 
began  the  ceremony  of  giving  the  colaphum,  or  a  blow  on 
the  fide  of  the  head  with  the  back  of  the  hand.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  give  our  readers  a  latisfaftory  ftatement 
as  to  the  allulion  of  this  cultom.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  in  order  to  warn  the  new  knight  of  future 
“hardlhips  and  endurances  ;”  others  think  that  it  was  in 
conformity  with  the  old  rites  of  manumiffion  among  the 
Romans,  which  were  performed  nearly  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  as  if  to  make  the  knight  remember  that  he  was 
raifed  from  the  common  order  of  men  to  a  higher  call  by 
the  dignity  he  had  juft  received.  Yet,  as  at  that  period 
chivalry  appears  more  intimately  than  ever  connected 
with  religion,  this  fort  of  tranfitory  affront  was  probably 
intended  to  remind  the  knight  that  he  ftiould  be  ready  to 
buffer  all  kinds  of  torments  and  affronts  rather  than  to 
defert  the  interefts  of  the  Chriltian  faith  he  had  promifed 
to  defend.  The  badge  of  this  order  was  an  imperial  or 
royal  crown,  embroidered  in  gold,  on  the  breaft  of  the 
knight’s  garment. 

XIII.  The  Order  of  the  Thistle,  one  of  the  four 
Britilh  orders.  John  Leftey,  bilhop  of  Rofs,  reports,  that, 
when  Hungus  king  of  the  PiCts,  and  Achaius  king  of 
Scotland,  were  on  the  point  of  attacking  Athelftan  king 
England,  or  rather  of  Denmark,  to  whom  king  Alured 
had  given  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland;  in  the  night 
preceding  the  action,  a  bright  crofs  appeared  in  heaven 
like  that  upon  which  St.  Andrew  had  buffered  martyr¬ 
dom  ;  and  that  they  and  their  army,  ftimulated  by  the 
miraculous  vifion,  overcame  the  enemy,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory  :  this  was  about  the  year  819.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  alfo,  that  “  both  kings  went  in  folemn  proceffion, 
bare-footed,  to  the  kirk  of  St.  Andrew,  to  thank  God 
and  the  apoftle  for  the  viftory,  promiling  that  they  and 
their  pofterity  would  ever  ufe  in  their  enligns  the  crofs 
of  St.  Andrew,  wlienfoever  they  undertook  any  warlike 
expedition;”  which  cultom  not  only  remained  among  the 
Pi<5ts,  but  is  ftill  kept  by  the  Scots  to  this  day.  "And 
they  add,  that  on  this  occalion  thefe  kings  inftituted  the 
order  of  the  Thiftle. 

Favin  is  of  a  different  opinion;  he  attributes  the  origin 
of  the  order  to  Achatus  alone,  who,  having  made  that  fa¬ 
mous  offenfive  and  defeniive  league  with  the  potent  and 
valiant  emperor  of  the  French,  Charles  the  Great,  againlt 
all  other  princes,  found  himfelf  by  that  alliance  lo  ltrong 
and  fecure,  that  he  affumed  the  thiftle  and  rue  for  his 
badge,  with  the  motto  “  Pour  ma  drjcnfc."  It  has  been  af- 
ferted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  conftituted  two  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  ;  the  one  called  the  Thiftle,  the  other  the 
Garland  of  Rue,  Sertum  RuUe.  The  motto  or  epigraph 
which  accompanied  the  thiftle,  Nemo  me  impme  lacejfct , 
“  No  one  fh.all  provoke  me  with  impunity,”  bears  a  plain 
allufion  to  the  circumftance  above-mentioned.  But  it  is 
not  ealy  to  guefs  what  the  other  plant,  the  rue,  can  allude 
to  in  this  cafe:  we. do  not  find  any  fatisfa&ory  explanation 
of  it  in  ancient  authors,  and  therefore  muft  leave  it  to 
the  ingenuity  of  our  readers. 

Alhmole,  who  publilhed  his  Inftitutions  and  Laws  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  See.  previous  to  the  revival  of  this 
order  by  James  II.  gives  the  following  defeription  of  the 
badge,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  rue.  He  fays, 
(page  99,)  “The  chief  and  principal  enfign  of  this  order 
is  a  gold  collar  compofed  of  thirties,  interlinked  with  an- 
3  milets 
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nulets  -of  gold,  and  pendent  thereunto  the  image  of  St. 
Andrew,  with  his  crofs,  and  the  epigraph  Nenio  me  impune 
lacejjet.  The  figure  whereof  may  be  feen  in  a  pifture  of 
James  V.  of  Scotland  in  his  majefty’s  gallery  at  White¬ 
hall,”  See.  The  fprigs  of  rue,  however,  hold  an  interme¬ 
diate  place  with  the  thiftle  in  the  collar  now  worn, as  de- 
feribed  in  its  proper  place. 

The  hidden  death  of  king  James  V.  of  Scotland,  the 
rebellion  againft  queen  Mary,  and  the  troubles  which  en- 
fued  in  that  kingdom,  engrofi'dd  fo  much  of  the  minds  of 
the  rulers,  the  nobility,  and  the  people,  that  the  order 
was  nearly  extinguifhed,  and  continued  to  be  neglected 
until  the  reign  of  James  II.  of  England  and  VII.  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  when  that  prince  railed  it  from  its  allies,  and  made 
it  re-appear  with  fplendour,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1687. 
He  ilfued  his  warrant  for  letters  patent  to  be  made  out, 
and  palled  perfaltum,  under  the  great  feal  of  Scotland;  and 
at  the  fame  time  promulgated  a  body  of  Itatutes  and  or¬ 
dinances  for  regulating  the  revived  order  of  the  Thiftle. 
Several  knights  were  invelted  on  the  occafion  ;  and  the 
order  continued  to  flourilh  during  the  remainder  of  that 
ill-ad vifed  monarch’s  reign.  On  his  abdication,  the  thif¬ 
tle  drooped  again,  and  the  acceflion  of  king  William  was 
not  calculated  to  make  it  refume  its  former  brightnefs.  En¬ 
gaged  in  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  greatelt  moment, 
his  mind  was  not  directed  to  any  fchemes  of  that  deferip- 
tion,  and  the  order  was  again  laid  afide.  Queen  Anne, 
by  her  letters  patent,  bearing  date  at  St.  James’s,  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1703,  revived,  continued,  and  re-eftablillied,  it,  or¬ 
dering  at  the  fame  time  that  the  ancient  number  of  knights, 
viz.  twelve  brethren  and  the  fovereign,  Ihould  be  the 
precife  number  of  the  order  in  all  times  then  coming  ; 
and  allb  that  the  fovereign’s  habit  Ihould  be  fuch  as  the 
fovereigns  themfelves  Ihould  think  fit  to  appoint.  For 
the  delcription  of  the  knights’  habit,  badge,  collar,  See. 
and  other  particulars,  not  mentioned  here,  fee  the  article 
Heraldry,  vol.  x.  p.  773.  Since  the  laft  revival,  the 
order  has  continued  to  flourifii  with  uninterrupted  honour 
and  dignity;  and  has  offered  feveral  times,  to  the  monarch 
of  the  united  kingdom,  the  appropriate  means  to  reward 
the  well-known  valour  of  the  Scots. 

XIV.  Tiie  Knights  of  the  Martyrs  in  Paleftine 
and  Jerusalem,  or  of  Sr.  Cosmas  and  Damian.  Aftimole 
tells  us,  that  by  the  pious  affection  of  fome  nobleman  this 
order  was  erected  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  an  hofpital  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  holy  martyrs  above-mentioned  ;  where  all 
acts  of  charity  were  exercifed  towards  lick  ftrangers.  The 
patron  faints,  Cofinas  and  Damianus,  were  believed  to 
have  exercifed  the  profeffion  of  phyficians,  and  are  ftill,  in 
foreign  countries,  the  tutelary  faints  of  the  faculty.  The 
profeffion  of  the  knights  obliged  them  allb  to  perform  all 
other  works  of  mercy  towards  the  poor  and  needy  ;  to 
redeem  captives  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  to  bury  the 
dead.  They  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Bafil,  which  was 
confirmed  to  them  by  pope  John  XXII.  others  lay  John 
XX.  in  or  about  the  year  1024.  They  \v9re,  for  the 
badge  of  the  order,  a  red  crofs,  hnd  within  a  circle,  in  the 
middle  thereof  the  figures  of  the  faints.  We  muff  men¬ 
tion,  however,  that  this  ftatement  has  been  ftrongly  con- 
tradibled  by  authors,  who  pretend  that  this  order  never 
exifted  at  all  ;  and  that  the  miltake  arefe  from  confound¬ 
ing  the  Regular  Canons  of  the  Penitence  of  the  Martyrs, 
as  they  were  called,  with  an  order  of  knighthood.  But, 
if  we  eonfider  that  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  knights 
of  St.  Cofinas  and  St.  Damian  required  them  to  be  pro¬ 
perly  armed  to  face  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  often 
expofed  in  performing  them;  and  that  Afhmole,  after  the 
teftimony  of  ancient  writers,  has  admitted  the  order  as 
one  in  his  catalogue  of  religious  and  military  aflbeiations ; 
we  are  inclined  to  fit p pole  and  allow  his  ftatement  to  be 
entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

XV.  The  Order  of  our  Lady  of  the  Lily,  or 
of  Navarre.  Garcias  VI.  king  of  Navarre,  labouring 
under  an  extreme  ficknefs,  and  having  tried  in  vain  the 
flcill  of  the  phyficians  of  the  time,  fent  to  all  places  of  de¬ 


votion  to  have  prayers  offered  for  the  reftoration  of  his 
health.  By  a  very  curious  coincidence,  at  the  fame  time 
was  found  in  the  city  of  Nagera,  where  he  kept  his  court, 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  Bluing  out  of  a  lily,  a  molt 
appropriate  fymbol  of  the  Virgin’s  innocence,  and  well 
calculated  to  ftrengthen  the  belief  of  the  miracle.  At  the 
fame,  moment  the  king  found  himfelf  better,  and  fud- 
denly  recovered.  To  perpetuate  his  devotion  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Virgin,  it  is  faid  that  he  inftitnted  this  order 
of  knighthood  in  the  year  1048.  It  confifted  of  thirty- 
eight  knights,  felected  from  the  molt  noble  and  ancient 
families  of  Navarre,  Bifcay,  and  Old  Caftile.  The  kings 
ot  Navarre  were  the  fovereigns  of  the  order.  The  obli¬ 
gations  which  the  knights  took  at  their  inveftitures  were, 
to  expofe  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  Chriftian  faith, 
the  confervation  of  the  crown  of  Navarre,  and  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Moors,  an  objeft  of  the  utmoft  importance  for 
the  Spaniards  of  that  time.  Each  of  the  knights  wore  on 
his  breaft  a  lily  embroidered  in  filver,  and  on  ail  feftivals 
and  holidays  a  collar  compofed  of  a  double  chain  of  gold, 
interlaced  with  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  Maria,  the 
letter  in  the  Gothic  fhape,  and  pendent  thereunto  an 
oval  medal,  whereon  was  enamelled  on  a  white  ground  a 
lily  of  gold,  bearing  the  fame  letter  ducally  crowned.  The 
habit  was  white,  wrought  all  over ’in  needle-work  with 
white  lilies.  See  Plate  I.  The  portraits  of  feveral  kings 
of  Navarre,  fuccefibrs  to  Garcias,  were  feen  with  the  in¬ 
signia  of  this  order  about  their  necks  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  at  Nagera,  and  feveral  other  churches  of  Navarre. 

XVI.  The  Order  of  St.  Catharine  of  Mount  Si¬ 
nai,  was  inftituted  about  the  year  1063  or  1007,  under  the 
patronage  and  title  of  St.  Catharine,  whofe  body  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  depofited  in  Mount  Sinai ;  and  the 
high-altar  of  the  church  of  the  monaftery  there,  dedicated 
to  her  name,  was  ereded  near  the  place  where  fhe  was 
interred.  At  their  admiffion,  the  knights  promifed  to 
guard  and  keep  fafe  the  fepulclire  of  St.  Catharine,  to  fe- 
cure  the  way  for  travellers,  to  defend  and  proteft  the 
Grecian  pilgrims  who  frequently  repaired  thither  to  pay 
their  devotions  at  the  ton.b  of  the  faint,  and  to  relieve 
and  entertain  them  with  convenient  hofpitality  ;  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  was  moft  common  at  that  time,  and  afforded 
great  comfort  to  thole,  who,  for  any  purpofe  whatever, 
were  obliged  to  travel  in  thofe  defert  places.  But,  when 
the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahometans,  the 
order,  of  courfe,  was  abolilhed ;  yet  a  weak  lhadow  of  it 
remained  in  the  cuftom  which  the  monks  of  the  monaftery 
have  kept,  to  admit  the  ftrangers  as  knights  of  St.  Catha¬ 
rine.  Some  tell  us  that  the  badge  confided  in  a  wheel  of 
fix  fpokes  gules,  nailed  argent,  traverfed  by  a  crofs  potent 
or,  and  cantoned  with  four  plain  croffes.  See  Plate  I. 
Others  affert  that  it  was  only  a  wheel  or  part  of  one, 
and  a  fword  through  it:  Dimidium  rotes  rubra  quam  enfis 
interfecabat. 

XVII.  The  Order  of  Malta.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  fome  Neapolitan  merchants,  who  had 
experienced  the  inhumanity  of  the  Arabians  and  Saracens, 
undertook  to  procure  an  afylum  for  the  European  pil¬ 
grims  in  the  very  city  of  Jerulalem,  where  they  might 
have  nothing  to  fear,  either  from  the  falfe  zeal  of  the 
Muffulmen,  or  the  enmity  and  averfion  of  the  fchifmatical 
Greeks.  Their  affairs,  in  regard  to  trade  and  commerce, 
called  them  almoft  every  year  into  Egypt,  where,  by 
means  of  their  rich  merchandife,  as  well  as  fome  curious 
pieces  of  workmanlhip  which  they  brought  thither  from 
Europe,  they  were  introduced  to  the  court  of  the  caliph 
Monftafer-biilah,  and  obtained  leave  for  the  Latin  Chrif- 
tians  to  build  a  houfe  of  entertainment,  that  is,  a  kind 
of  inn  or  hofpital,  in  Jerufalem.  The  governor  of  the 
holy  city,  by  that  prince’s  order,  afiigned  them  a  portion 
of  ground  before  the  patriarchal  church  of  the  holy  fe- 
pulchre,  on  which  they  built  a  chapel,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  Virgin  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary  ad  Latinos ,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  thofe  churches  where  divine  iervice  was 
performed  according  to  the  Greek  ritual.  Some  monk3 
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of  the  Benedifline  order  in  Palefline,  and  fome  of  the  rule 
of  St.  Auguftine  from  Italy,  alTociated  with  them  in  the 
pious  undertaking.  They  built  two  houfes  of  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  of  both  fexes,  whether 
in  health  or  ficknefs,  which  was  the  chief  view  of  this 
mod  chriflian  and  benevolent  foundation.  Each  of  thefe 
houfes  had  afterwards  a  chapel,  the  one  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Almoner,  the  other  to  St.  Magdalen  ;  the  fil'd 
for  men,  the  fecond  for  women  ;  but  not  long  after,  about 
the  year  104.8,  finding  themfelves  fufiiciently  edablilhed 
and  thriving  in  their  charitable  enterprise,  the  merchants 
and  monks  redored  the  church  of  the  holy  fepulchre, 
which  was  the  object  of  devotional  vilits  with  Chriltians 
of  all  nations.  Thisof  courfe  increafed  the  number  of  pil¬ 
grims  and  pious  travellers,  who  were  induced  to  take  the 
journey,  not  only  out  of  devotion,  but  alfo  becaufe  they 
were  fecure  again  It  the  perfecution  of  the  infidels,  and 
were  lure  to  find  good  accommodation  in  the  new  eda- 
blilhment.  But  the  number  of  vifitors  foon  became  fo 
great,  that  the  monks  were  obliged  to  erect  a  larger  hof- 
pital,  which  was  built  (it  is  faid)  on  the  very  fpot  where 
our  Saviour  celebrated  the  lad  -fupper  with  his  apoftles  ; 
and  at  length,  for  their  great  charity  and  attention  towards 
the  poor  and  fick,  and  their  friendly  hofpitality  to  all 
d rangers,  they  obtained  the  title  of  Brothers  Hofpitalers 
of  St.  John  of  Jerulalem. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  and  indeed  it  appears  more  proba¬ 
ble,-  that  this  hofpital  was  not,  as  it  was  reported,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  John  the  Baptilf,  but  to  St.  John  of  Cyprus, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Phocas,  was  bilhop  of 
Alexandria,  and  fo  charitable  and  liberal  in  bedowing 
alms,  that  he  obtained  the  name  of  Elcemojynarius,  or  the 
Almoner. 

After  the  conqued  of  Paledine  by  the  crufaders  under 
the  command  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  king  Baldwin  I. 
conferred  upon  that  pious  adociation  of  Chridians  large 
privileges  and  franchifes  ;  and,  in  the  year  1104,  inlfituted 
the  members  to  be  knights.  Now  their  duties  began  to 
confid  in  fighting  perfonally  againd  the  Saracens  and  in¬ 
fidels  in  defence  of  the  Chridian  faith. 

Thele  knights  acknowledged  their  obedience  to  the 
patriarch  of  jenifalem,  who  firft  approved  their  order;  but 
afterwards,  when  their  revenues  increafed,  their  pride 
keeping  pace  with  them,  they  obtained  of  the  pope  to 
be  abfolved  from  that  obedience,  though  the  patriarch  hirn- 
fielf,  and  feveral  bifliops  of  Paledine,  repaired  to  Rome  for 
the  purpefe  of  oppofing  the  mealure.  The  knights  took 
then  the  black  habit  of  the  hermits  of  St.  Augultine,  and 
lived  under  that  rule  by  the  grant  of  Honorius  II.  in  the 
year  1135,  making  folemn  vow's  of  obedience,  poverty, 
and  chadity  ;  and,  on  the  bread  of  the  habit,  wore  at  fird 
a  plain  crofs  of  white  cloth,  lince  changed  to  one  of  eight 
points ;  but,  in  time  of  war,  they  uled  a  red  caflock,  with 
a  white  crofs  upon  it.  This  period  may  be  properly  call¬ 
ed  the  beginning  of  the  order. 

Gerard  Didier  was  the  fird  founder  of  the  hofpital. 
After  his  death,  the  affociatiorj  having  increafed  much  in 
men  as  well  as  in  wealth,  they  elefled  out  of  their  own 
body  a  new  fuperior,  who  ad’umed  the  title  of  mader. 
Raimond  di  Poggio,  or  Dupuy,  a  Florentine,  was  the  wor¬ 
thy  object  of  their  choice ;  and,  by  the  authority  he  had 
received,  framed  laws  and  infiitutes  which  were  confirmed 
by  pope  Calixtus  II.  and  divided  thereby  the  inftitution 
into  three  parts,  viz.  the  knights,  the  ecclefialtics,  and  the 
fervants,  or  ferving  brothers,  “jreres  fervants."  Finding, 
in  courfe  of  time,  that  the  revenue  of  the  hofpital,  fup- 
ported  by  voluntary  donations  and  other  contributions, 
exceeded  greatly  the  exigencies  of  the  fick  and  poor  pil¬ 
grims,  he  thought  that  the  furplus  could  not  be  better 
.employed  than  in  carrying  on  a  defenfive  and  offenfive  war 
againd  the  enemies  of  the  Chridian  faith.  In  this  view 
he  offered  his  fervices  to  the  king  of  Jerufalem,  who  ac¬ 
cepted  the  generous  adidance  of  the  knights.  At  the 
fame  time  he  regulated  the  ceremony  for  indalling  the 
knights,  which  was  approved  and  confirmed  in  1130  by 
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pope  Innocent  II.  who  commanded  that  their  dandard 
fiiould  be  gules,  a  full  crofs  argent. 

The  Holy  Land  had  been  polfcffed  eighty-nine  years  by 
the  Chridians,  when  Saladin,  the  fultan  of  Egypt,  took 
poffefiion  of  Jerulalem.  This  unfortunate  event  was  nearly 
a  death-blow  to  the  order;  and  the  knights  were  obliged 
to  leek  dielter  in  the  city  of  Acre,  anciently  called  Pto- 
lemais,  where  the  Englifli  flag  has  been  hoided  again  in 
our  days  by  the  bravery  of  fir  Sidney  Smith.  New  incon¬ 
veniences  and  perfections  forced  them  out  of  that  place, 
and  they  went  to  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  till  the  year  1308.  Having  confiderably  aug¬ 
mented  their  naval  drength,  they  "book  the  Ifleof  Rhodes, 
and  made  it  their  place  of  fettlement ;  hence  they  were 
called  the  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

The  anecdote  of  the  famous  ferpent  or  crocodile  killed 
by  one  of  the  knights  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  is  too  in- 
terefting  to  be  omitted.  It  happened  under  the  mafler- 
fliip  of  Helion  de  Villeneuve ;  and  we  take  the  deferip- 
tion  as  we  find  it  in  Vertot’s  Hiflory  of  the  Order,  vol.  i. 
p.  150.  _ 

“  This  crocodile  was  of  a  rr.ondrous  fize,  did  a  vaft 
deal  of  mifehief,  and  had  even  devoured  feveral  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  grand  mailer,  out  of  a  fpirit  of  indul¬ 
gence  for  his  brethren,  had  forbidden  all  the  knights,  on 
pain  of  degradation,  to  offer  to  fight  this  furious  animal, 
whole  haunt  was  in  a  cavern  feated  on  the  edge  of  a  marlli 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Stephen,  two  miles  from  the  city. 
He  went  often  out  to  feek  his  prey.  He  ate  Iheep,  cows, 
and  fometimes  horfes,  when  they  came  in  his  way.  It 
was  faid  likewife  that  he  had  devoured  lome  young  fliep- 
herds  that  were  keeping  their  flocks  in  the  neighbouring 
paflures.  Several  of  the  bravell  knights  of  the  convent  at 
different  times,  and  unknown  to  each  other,  went  lingly 
out  of  the  city  to  endeavour  to  kill  him,  but  none  of  them 
ever  came  back.  It  was  about  the  year  1332  ;  and,  as  the 
ufeof  fire-arms  was  not  then  invented,  and  the  Ikin  of  this 
monfter  was  covered  with  feales  which  were  proof  againlfc 
the  keenelt  arrows  and  darts,  the  arms,  if  we  may  fo  fay, 
were  not  equal,  and  the  ferpent  foon  difpatched  his  affail- 
ants.  This  was  the  motive  which  engaged  the  grand  maf- 
ter  to  forbid  the  knights  attempting  any  more  an  enter- 
prife  that  feemed  above  all  human  llrength. 

At  length  one  knight,  of  the  language  of  Provence,  named 
Dieu-donne  de  Gozon,  in  breach  of  this  prohibition,  and 
without  being  daunted  at  the  fate  of  bis  brother  compani¬ 
ons,  farmed  lecretly  the  defign  of  fighting  this  voracious 
beall,  refolving  to  perilh  ordeliver  the  Ille  of  Rhodes.  This 
refolution  is  generally  aferibed  to  the  intrepidity  of  the 
knight;  though  others  pretend,  that  he  was  likewife  pufli- 
ed  on  to  it  by  the  Hinging  inveeflives  with  which  his  cou¬ 
rage  had  been  infulted  at  Rhodes  ;  becaufe,  having  gone 
feveral  times  out  of  the  city  to  fight  the  ferpent,  he  had 
contented  himfelf  with  taking  a  view  of  it  at  a  difiance, 
and  had  thereby  exhibited  his  prudence  rather  than  his 
valour. 

Whatever  were  the  motives  that  determined  the  knight 
to  try  this  adventure,  he,  to  begin  the  execution  of  his 
projedfi,  went  into  France,  and  retired  to  the  caftle  of  Go¬ 
zon,  which  is  Hill  Handing,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc. 
Having  obferved  that  the  ferpent  had  no  feales  under  the 
belly,  he  formed  the  plan  of  his  enterprile  upon  that  ob- 
fervation.  He  caufed  a  figure  of  this  monfirous  beafi  to 
be  made  in  wood  or  paHeboard,  according  to  the  idea  lie 
had  preferved  of  it  in  his  mind,  and  took  particular  care 
to  imitate  the  colours  of  it.  He  afterwards  taught  two 
young  bull-dogs  to  run  when  he  cried  out,  and  throw 
themlelves  under  the  belly  of  that  terrible  creature,  and 
tear  it  with  their  teeth,  whilH  himfelf  mounted  on  horfe- 
back,  clad  in  armour,  with  his  lancein  his  hand,  pretend¬ 
ed  at  the  fame  time  to  firike  at  it  in  feveral  places.  The 
dogs  were  always  taken  hungry  into  the  field  ;  and  the 
knight  was  careful  to  flore  the  belly  of  the  figure  with 
fuch  food  as  they  were  fond  of,  which  was  chiefly  raw 
flelh,  fo  that  blood  flowed  during  this  fport  as  in  a  real 
9  Q  combat. 
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combat.  The  knight  ufed  this  exercife  every  day  for 
feveral  months  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  found  his  dogs  perfect 
in  this  way  of  fighting,  he  returned  to  Rhodes.  Immedi¬ 
ately  upon  his  arrival,  and  without  communicating  his  de- 
fign  to  any  one,  he  caufed  his  arms  to  be  carried  private-- 
ly  to  a  church  fituated  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  St. 
Stephen,  where  he  came  attended  only  by  two  fervants, 
whom  he  had  brought  from  France.  He  went  into  the 
church  ;  and,  after  recommending  himfelf  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  took  his  arms,  mounted  on  horfeback,  and  or¬ 
dered  his  fervants,  if  he  perilhed  in  the  combat,  to  return 
to  France  ;  but  to  come  up  to  him  if  they  perceived  he 
had  either  killed  the  ferpent  or  was  wounded  himfelf.  He 
then  went  down  the  mountain  with  his  two  dogs,  ad¬ 
vanced  Straight  to  the  marfh,  and  the  haunt  of  the  ferpent, 
who,  at  the  noife  that  he  made,  ran  with  open  mouth, 
and  eyes  darting  fire,  to  devour  him.  Gozon  gave  him  a 
ftroke  with  his  lance,  which  the  thicknefs  and  hardnefs  of 
the  fcales  made  of  no  effeit.  He  was  preparing  to  redou¬ 
ble  his  ftroke  ;  but  his  horfe,  frighted  with  the  hilling  and 
fmell  of  the  ferpent,  refufed  to  advance,  retired  back,  and 
leapt  afide,  and  would  have  been  the  occafion  of  his  maf- 
ter’s  deftruflion,  if  he  with  great  prefence  of  mind  had 
not  thrown  himfelf  off;  and  then,  taking  his  fword  in 
hand,  and  attended  by  his  faithful  dogs,  he  immediately 
comes  up  to  the  horrible  beaft,  and  gives  him  feveral 
ftrokes  in  different  places  ;  but  the  hardnefs  of  the  fcales 
hindered  them  from  entering.  The  furious  animal,  with  a 
lafh  of  his  tail,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  would  infal¬ 
libly  have  devoured  him,  if  his  two  dogs,  according  as 
they  had  been  taught,  had  not  feized  the  ferpent  by  the 
belly,  which  they  tore  and  mangled  with  their  teeth, 
without  his  being  able,  though  he  ftruggled  with  all  his 
might,  to  force  them  to  quit  their  hold. 

The  knight,  having  thus  time  to  recover  himfelf,  gets 
tip,  and,  joining  his  two  dogs,  thruits  his  fword  up  to  the 
hilt  in  a  place  which  was  not  defended  by  fcales.  With¬ 
drawing  his  fword  from  the  large  wound,  a  deluge  of  blood 
flowed  out.  The  monfter,  wounded  to  death,  falls  upon 
the  knight,  and  beats  him  down  a  fecond  time,  and  would 
have  ftifled  him  by  the  prodigious  weight  and  bulk  of  its 
body,  if  the  two  fervants,  who  had  been  fpeiftators  of  the 
combat,  had  not,  feeing  the  ferpent  dead,  run  in  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  their  mafter.  They  found  him  in  a  fwoon,  and 
thought  him  alf'o  dead  ;  but,  when  they  had  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  drawn  him  from  under  the  ferpent,  to  give  him 
loom  to  breathe,  in  cafe  he  were  alive,  they  took  off  his 
helmet,  and,  after  throwing  a  little  water  upon  his  face, 
he  at  laft  opened  his  eyes.  The  firft  fpeftacle  and  the  moft 
agreeable  one  that  could  offer  itfelf  to  his  fight  was  that 
of  his  enemy  flain,  which  was  attended  with  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  having  fucceeded  in  fo  difficult  an  enterprife,  in 
which  many  of  his  brother-knights  had  loft  their  lives. 

No  foontr  was  the  fame  of  the  viftory  and  the  ferpent’s 
death  proclaimed  in  the  city,  but  a  crowd  of  inhabitants 
thronged  out  to  meet  him.  The  knights  conducted  him 
in  triumph  to  the  grand  matter's  palace  :  but  in  the  midft 
of  their  acclamations  the  conqueror  was  infinitely  furprifed 
that  the  grand  mafter,  looking  upon  him  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  demanded  of  him  if  he  did  not  know  the  orders  he 
had  given  againfl  attacking  that  dangerous  beaft,  and  if  he 
thought  they  might  be  violated  with  impunity.  Imme¬ 
diately  this  ftriift  obferver  of  dii’cipline,  without  vouch- 
fafing  to  hear  him,  or  being  moved  in  the  leaft  by  the 
interceffions  of  the  knights,  lent  him  to  prifon.  He  next 
convened  the  council,  where  he  reprefented  that  the  order 
could  by  no  means  difpenfe  with  inflkftinga  rigorous  pu- 
nifhment  on  fo  notorious  a  difobedience ;  that  difobedience 
was  more  prejudicial  to  difcipline  than  the  life  of  feveral 
ferpents  would  have  been  to  the  cattle  and  inhabitants  of 
that  quarter  of  the  ifland ;  and,  like  another  Manlius,  he 
declared  his  opinion  was  that  that  vibtory  fhould  be  made 
fatal  to  the  conqueror.  But  the  council  prevailed  that  he 
fhould  only  be  deprived  of  the  habit  of  the  order.  In 
fliort,  the  unfortunate  knight  was  ignominioufly  degraded, 
and  there  was  but  a  fliort  interval  between  his  victory  and 


this  kind  of  puniffiment  which  he  found  more  cruel  and 
fevere  than  death  itfelf.  However,  the  grand  mafter  re¬ 
turned  foon  to  his  natural  temper,  which  was  full  of  fweet- 
nefs  and  good  nature  ;  he  reitored  Gozon  to  the  habit  and 
his  favour,  and  loaded  him  with  kindnefles.  The  head  of 
the  monfter  was  fet  up  over  the  gates  of  the  city,  as  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  Gozon’s  vi£!ory.” 

After  a  long  uninterrupted  poffeffion  of  this  ifland,  the 
knights  of  this  order  were  driven  away  by  the  Turks  in 
the  year  1523,  and  fought  a  refuge  in  the  ifland  of  Can- 
dia,  but  could  not  long  remain  there.  Thus  toffed  upon 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  the  order,  like  the 
great  apoftle,  finding  at  the  impotent  fury  of  the  (forms 
which  the  jealoufy  of  the  infidels  and  other  enemies  had 
laifed  againft  them,  landed  at  the  place  called  anciently 
Melita,  and  now  Malta  ;  and  the  knights  bear,  to  this  day, 
the  name  of  the  ifland.  Charles  V.  authorifed  their  fet- 
tlement  there  ;  and  there,  to  the  moment  when  the  de- 
ftrut'tive  hand  of  the  French  revolution  overturned  all  an¬ 
cient  elfablifnments,  they  dwelt  with  honour  and  refpec- 
tability.  The  grand  mafter  was  called  His  Eminence, 
and  lfyles  himfelf  “  Mafter  of  the  Hofpital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerufalem,  and  Guardian  of  the  Poor  of  Our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift.”  The  firft  grand  mafter  Raimond  called  himfelf 
in  his  native  tongue,  Raimondo  di  Poggio,  fervo  de’ poveri 
di  C/iriflo,  e  cujlode  de/lo  Spidallc  di  San  Giovanni  di  Jcrufakm , 

Subfequent  and  confequently  to  the  French  revolution, 
the  order  loft  its  immenfe  properties  in  France  and  Italy; 
and,  by  a  moft  lingular  concatenation  of  events,  the  title 
of  grand  mafter  was  affirmed  by  Paul  I.  emperor  of  Ruf- 
fia,  who  made  feveral  knights  in  the  fhort  time  he  was 
poffeffed  of  that  honour.  Whether  this  long-refpecled 
order  off  knighthood  will  ever  rile  from  its  alhes,  is  an 
event  to  which  no  human  forefight  can  reach. 

The  prefent  badge  conlifts  of  a  gold  crofs  of  eight  (harp 
points,  enamelled  white,  and  worn  by  all  the  knights  02s 
their  breafts  pendent  to  a  black  ribbon.  See  Plate  I. 

The  great  celebrity  of  this  order  has  induced  us  to  ex¬ 
patiate  a  little  more  on  the  account  which  we  could  get 
from  ancient  writers.  For  a  more  extenfive  hiftory,  fee 
Vcrtot's  Hijioire  de  Malte,  1  vols.  folio;  and  Boifgelin’s  Hif¬ 
tory  of  Malta,  1810. 

XVIII.  The  Order  of  the  Ladies  of  Malta,  or 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  year  1107,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  order  which  had  eight  years  before  received 
rules  and  inftitutions  from  Gerard  Didier,  Agnes,  the 
abbefs  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  was 
for  the  female  pilgrims,  inftituted  this  fort  of  order,  and 
bound  herfelf  and  her  nuns  to  the  fame  vows,  to  wear  the 
fame  habit,  and  follow  the  fame  rule,  as  the  Knights  Hof- 
pitalers.  The  badge  of  the  order  was  the  fame,  viz.  a 
crofs  argent  upon  a  red  mantle. 

XIX.'  The  Order  of  St.  Saviour  was  founded  by  Al- 
phonfo  IV.  king  of  Arragon,  in  the  year  1 1 1 8.  Having  been 
very  powerfully  affifted  in  his  wars  againft  the  Moors  By  fe¬ 
veral  Spaniffi  and  French  noblemen,  he  cbofe  from  amongft 
them  a  certain  number,  and  founded  this  knightly  io- 
ciety  ;  and,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be  better  enabled  to 
drive  his  enemies  out  of  Saragoffa  and  the  whole  of  Arra¬ 
gon,  he  engaged  them,  upon  their  honour,  to  purfue,  as 
much  as  was  in  their  individual  power,  a  lyftem  of  war¬ 
fare  againft  them;  perfuaded  that  patriotifm,  aided  by  the 
potent  ftimulus  of  military  reward  and  brotherly  emula¬ 
tion,  would  foon  rid  him  of  thofe  inveterate  adverfaries. 
At  the  firft  inftitution  they  were  enjoined  to  wear,  on  a 
white  habit,  a  badge  confiding  of  the  figure  of  God  the 
Father,  reprefented,  according  to  the  fooliffi  cuftom  of 
thofe  ages,  with  pontifical  veftments,  and  the  tiara  or  tri¬ 
ple  crown  upon  his  head.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  or¬ 
der  was  reformed  ;  and  for  this  badge-  was  fubftituted  a 
crofs  moline  gold,  enamelled  gules;  ordered  to  be  embroi¬ 
dered  on  the  breaft  of  the  uppermoft  habit,  which  was 
white.  The  collar  was  compol'ed  of  three  gold  chains, 
with  a  red  crols '  moline  pendent  therefrom.  See 
Plate  I. 

This  order  was  held  in  very  great  efteem  until  the  year 
1  16^5, 
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1665,  at  which  time  Charles  II.  of  Spain  was  the  grand 
matter;  but  then,  the  Saracens  or  Moors  having  been 
driven  from  the  peninfula,  the  chief  end  for  which  the 
order  was  eftablithed  was  attained,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  longer  any  occafion  to  keep  it  up.  At  its  extinction, 
their  rich  commanderies  were  united  to  the  crown. 

XX.  The  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  avenues  of  the  holy 
fepulchre,  and  all  thofe  venerable  places  confecrated  by 
the  prefence,  miracles,  and  death,  of  our  Saviour,  being 
much  infelted  by  the  enemies  of  Chriltianity,  nine  gen¬ 
tlemen  conceived  the  pious  undertaking  of  eroding  the 
feas,  in  order  to  remedy  an  evil  fo  often  experienced  by 
the  travellers  and  pilgrims  in  Paleltine.  Baldwin  II. 
reigned  at  that  time  in  Jerufalem,  and  Gelafius  II.  was 
polfefl'ed  of  the  papal  chair;  and  both  gave  their  full  alfent 
to  the  enterprile  ;  the  chiefs  of  which  were  Hugo  de  Pa- 
ganis,  (a  furname  which  he  obtained  very  probably  on 
account  of  his  zeal  againft  the  Pagans,)  and  Godfrey  Al- 
demaro  (or  of  St.  Omer),  two  brave  knights  of  noble  ex¬ 
traction,  as  much  renowned  for  their  military  valour  as 
for  their  piety.  They  were  foon  met  by  lbme  other 
knights;  but,  as  they  had  no  habitations,  the  hiero- 
folomitan  monarch,  perfuaded  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  ef- 
tablilhment,  adigned  them  a  part  of  his  own  palace,  near 
the  fouth  gate  adjoining  to  the  Temple,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  build  a  houle  fufficiently  commodious  for  their 
purpofe.  The  circumftance  of  their  being  eftablifhed  fo 
near  the  Temple  was  the  origin  of  their  name  and  title, 
which  was  at  iarlt  the  Poor  of  the  Holy  City,  and  the  Bro¬ 
thers  of  the  Militia  of  the  Temple.  Their  principal  du¬ 
ties  confifted  in  guarding  the  mod  dangerous  .highways 
about  Jerufalem,  in  accompanying  travellers  and  pilgrims, 
and  fecuring  them  againlt  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens,  and 
in  defending  the  facred  town  againlt  their  incurfions;  a 
charitable  and  ufeful  fervice,  which  induced  the  patriarch 
and  bifhops  to  grant  them  indulgences  for  the  remillion 
of  their  fins.  Their  perfonal  obligations  were,  to  affift  at 
the  holy  office  every  day,  or,  when  prevented  by  other  du¬ 
ties,  to  repeat  fo  many  pater -nojlcrs-,  to  abftain  from  fleffi 
four  days  in  the  week,  and  on  Fridays  from  eggs  and 
milk  ;  that  each  knight  might  keep  three  horf'es  and  one 
efquire  ;  and  that  they  ffiould  neither  hunt  nor  fowl.  How¬ 
ever,  they  lived  for  a  long. time  in  fuch  a  Hate  of  poverty, 
that  they  fublided  merely  upon  alms,  and  covered  thein- 
felves  with  fuch  clothes  as  were  given  to  them.  Matthew 
Paris  fays,  that  they  were  even  obliged  to  ride  two  upon 
one  horfe,  a  circumftance  which  was  configned  upon  the 
leal  of  the  order  as  a  memento  of  their  former  wants. 

At  the  council  of  Troyes,  1228,  they  requeded  rules  and 
inlfitutions ;  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  drew  them 
up  for  the  order;  and  it  was  eftablilhed,  that,  in  token  of 
the  innocence  of  their  lives,  they  ffiould  wear  a  white 
habit,  upon  which  was  embroidered  a  red  crofs,  to  remind 
them  that  they  ought  to  be  difpofed  to  ffied  their  blood 
in  defence  of  the  holy  places  and  of  the  Chriftian  faith. 

It  was  owing  to  the  exertions  of  thefe  knights,  aided 
by  thofe  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Hofpitalers  of  St. 
John,  and  the  Teutonic  Order,  that  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
falem  was  enabled  to  Hand  for  fo  long  a  time.  Their  cha¬ 
ritable  fervices  being  rewarded  by  princes  and  wealthy 
merchants,  who  benefited  by  them,  their  revenues  and 
riches  foon  increafed  ;  but  their  pride  increafed  alfo,  and 
the  knights,  contriving  to  fubtraft  themfelves  from  the 
authority  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  fought  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  pope.  They  did  not  forefee  then  that  the 
pontifical  tiara,  under  which  they  repaired  for  ffielter  as 
they  thought,  would,  in  courfe  of  time,  crufh  them  under 
its  weight.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1307,  on  the  feaft  of 
St.  Denis,  all  the  knights  in  France  were  feized  and  im- 
prifoned,  by  the  command  of  Philip  Le  Bel,  then  on  the 
throne,  and  with  the  confent,  if  not  at  the  inffigation,  of 
pope  Clement  V.  They  were  accufed  of  feveral  mod  in¬ 
famous  crimes.  It  was  reported,  that,  by  the  practices  of 
their  predecelfors,  the  Holy  Land  was  loft,  and  left  to  in¬ 


fidels  ;  whereas  they  had  continued  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  after  the  Chriltian  princes  retired  from  Pa- 
ledine,  to  make  war  againlt  the  enemies  of  Chrilt.  Se¬ 
condly,  that  at  the- election  of  their  grand  mader  they 
made  life  of  certain  fuperditious  and  pagan  ceremonies. 
Thirdly,  that  they  made  profeffion  of  their  faith  before 
an  image  apparelled  in  a  man’s  fkin  ;  that  they  drank  hu¬ 
man  blood,  and  fwore  to  aid  one  another  in  fupport  of 
that  abominable  praftice  ;  and  feveral  other  abominations 
too  detedable  to  be  credited,  or  even  mentioned. 

Now,  it  appears,  that  a  certain  knight  of  that  order,  who 
was  prior  of  Montfaulcon,  a  city  of  France,  and  another, 
were  apprehended  by  the  grand  mader  for  having  com¬ 
mitted  certain  offences  ;  and  that,  in  hope  of  liberty  and 
to  be  revenged  of  the  mader,  they  fuggelted  thefe  falfe 
accufations  againlt  the  order.  Several  knights  were  exe¬ 
cuted  and  burnt.  The  grand  mader  and  other  principal 
knights  were  required,  in  the  name  of  the  pope  and  of 
the  king,  to  confefs  their  guilt ;  but  neither  the  tortures 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  certainty  of  pardon  on  the  other, 
could  make  their  intrepid  minds  fwerve  from  truth  ;  and 
they' died  like  martyrs,  declaring  and  protelling  unto  the 
people  their  utmolt  innocence  as  to  the  crimes  they  were 
accufed  of.  One  of  them,  however,  defirous  of  life,  con- 
feffed  ;  but  within  a  few  days  he  died  naturally.  As  for  the 
two  knights  above  mentioned,  who  had  accufed  the  order, 

“  one  of  them,”  fays  Segar,  in  his  book  of  Honour  Militarie 
and  Civil,  “  was  hanged  and  th’ other  llaine;  whereof  men 
conjectured  thefe  knights  to  be  executed  onely  to  fatif- 
fie  the  covetous  praCtife  of  that  pope,  to  the  end  he  and 
his  friends  might  participate  the  fpoile.” 

According  to  Dr.  Heylin’s  account,  they  polfeffed 
16,000  lord Ihi ps  in  Europe;  their  revenue  was  two  mil¬ 
lions  annually  in  Spain,  and  they  pofl’efied  there  40,000 
commanderies;  “  which  gave  occafion,”  as  Alhmole  ob- 
ferves,  “to  many  fober  men  to  judge  that  their  wealth  was- 
their  greatejl  crime ;  and  there  are  feveral  authors,  remem¬ 
bered  by  Alphonlus  Ciaconius,  who  are  of  opinion  that 
they  were  falfely  accufed,  and  by  fuborned  witneffes, 
merely  upon  the  ambition  and  covetous  defign  of  the  king- 
of  France,  who  gaped  after  the  lands  ;  but  neverthelefs  the 
morfel  fell  belide  his  mouth.”  This  obfervation  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  drifted  truth,  as  the  pope  gave  the  greated 
part  of  their  domains  to  the  Order  of  Malta,  referving 
fome  for  himfelf,  and  allowing  but  little  to  the  French 
monarch.  The  king  of  Arragon  was  much  preffed  to  treat 
the  Templars  as  they  had  been  treated  in  France  ;  but  the 
condant  anfwer  of  that  humane  prince,  w'as,  “We  mud 
be  fil'd  convinced  of  their  guilt,  and  it  will  be  then  time 
enough  to  talk  of  their  puniffiment.”  The  people,  howf- 
ever,  were  in  general  fo  provoked  againlt  them,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  ffiut  themfelves  up  in  fortreffes  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order,  till  the  king  took  them  into  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  forbade  any  to  abule  or  infult  them,  under  the 
heavied  penalties. 

The  Templars  were  fettled  in  England  not  very  long 
after  the  foundation  of  their  order  ;  and  we  have  leen,  at 
p.  68  of  this  volume,  that  they  erefted,  and  left  their  name 
to,  a  noble  pile  of  building  now  forming  two  inns  of 
court.  The  proceedings  againlt  them  here  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  thofe  in  France,  as  the  apprehenlion  of  the  knights 
took  place  on  the  Wednefday  following  the  Epiphany,  in 
the  fecond  yearof  our  king  Edward  II.  Shortly  after,  afo- 
lemn  examination  of  their  crimes  (as  contained  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  exhibited  againlt  them)  was,  by  the  fpecial  corn- 
miffion  of  the  pope,  committed  to  William  de  Grenef- 
field  archbilhop  of  York,  and  Ralph  Baldock  bilhop  of 
London,  in  the  prefence  of  the  accufed  Templars,  who  all 
fufficiently  anfwered  the  accufations.  But  the  rage  of 
their  enemies  was  not  yet  fatisfied  ;  they  profecuted  the 
injured  order  at  the  tribunal  of  a  council  held  i-n  London, 
where  they  were  ultimately  condemned.  All  their  lands 
and  goods  were  feized  into  the  king’s  hands,  and  they 
were  left  deditute  of  every  thing  but  the-confcioufnefs  of 
their  innocence.  Upon  this,  that  great  character  the  arch¬ 
bilhop 
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hilhop  of  York,  commiferat'Ing  their  lituation,  placed  them 
in  monafleries  under  his  jurifdiction,  where  they  were 
charitably  admitted,  kindly  treated,  and  provided  for 
during  the  reft  of  their  lives. 

After  this  ftatement,  which  we  have  carefully  extraffed 
from  authors  of  great  refpeftability,  and  impartially  of¬ 
fered  to  our  readers,  we  muft  leave  for  them  to  decide 
whether  this  order  was  the  victim  of  covetoufnefs  and  in¬ 
trigue,  or  had  deferved  its  fate.  Yet  we  muft  confels, 
that,  when  vve  read  in  the  French  hiltorians  thetnfelves  the 
report  of  the  trial  and  of  the  execution  of  the  grand 
inafter  Jacques  de  la  Maule,  (who,  after  exhibiting  the 
greateft  intrepidity  on  the  fcalfold,  and  at  the  light  of  the 
piled  faggots  wherein  to  he  was  foon  to  be  thrown,  was 
burnt  at  Paris  the  Monday  after  Quafhnodo  Sunday,) 
very  little  doubt,  if  any,  remains  in  our  minds  of  the  in- 
jnltice  of  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  the  order. — 
The  badge  conftfts  in  a  patriarchal  or  double  crofs,  en¬ 
amelled  red, and  edged  with  gold.  (See  Plate  I.)  See  Inns 
of  Court,  art.  Inner  Temple,  p.68  of  this  volume. 

XXI.  The  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This 
order  was  inftituted,  fome  lay  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  1059;  and,  according  to  others,  by 
Baldwin  II.  king  of  Jerusalem,  who,  making  fome  canons 
of  St.  Auguftine  knights,  declared  the  patriarch  of  Jerufa- 
lem  grand  mafter.  They  made  three  vows,  viz.  of  chal- 
tity,  poverty,  and  obedience.  Their  duties  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  promile  made  at  the  time  of  their  profellion, 
to  guard  the  holy  fepulchre,  which  was  entirely  entrulted 
to  their  care  ;  to  fight  againft  Saracens  and  other  infidels 
to  the  utmoft  of  their  power ;  to  redeem  Chriftian  cap¬ 
tives,  and  to  beg  alms  for  that  purpofe.  They  were  en¬ 
joined  moreover  to  hear  mafs  every  day  ;  to  recite  daily 
the  hours,  or  office  of  the  holy  crofs  ;  and  to  bear  five  red 
erodes,  in  memory  of  the  five  wounds  of  Chrift.  Such 
employments  were  well  calculated  to  preferve  the  purity 
of  the  order ;  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  entitled  to  the 
greatelt  refpetft. 

When  the  Chriftians,  by  the  mifunderftanding  of  their 
chiefs  and  other  unfortunate  events,  were  driven  from  the 
Holy  Land,  the  knights  retired  into  Italy,  where  they  fet¬ 
tled  at  Perugia.  At  that  time  they  changed  their  ancient 
badge  for  a  double  red  crofs  ;  but  this  alteration  was  foon 
fuperleded  by  the  re-appearance  of  the  ancient  one,  which 
confilts  in  a  crofs  potent  gold,  cantoned  with  four  fmall 
crolfes  of  the  lame,  pendent  from  a  black  ribbon  ;  which 
was  alfo  embroidered  on  the  habit  of  the  order.  It  was 
alfigned  to  them  by  their  founder  the  king  of  Jerufalem, 
at  the  time  of  the  inftitution.  See  Plate  I. 

Several  monarchs  and  princes  attempted  to  revive  this 
order  of  knights,  iince  it  had  been  conjoined  with  that  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  but  to  no  effeft,  and  it  remains  en¬ 
tirely  extinft;  the  guard  of  the  holy  fepulchre  having 
been  fince  committed  to  the  care  of  Francifcan  friers. 

XXII.  The  Order  of  St.  Lazarus.  This  order  was 
at  the  firft  inftitution  a  fraternity  of  religious  men,  but  not 
ecclefialtieal  knights,  “whole  weapons,”  fays  Alhmole, 
“in  the  Chriftian  warfare,  were  prayers  and  tears,  not  the 
military  i  word.”  Their  origin  as  monks  isdated'from  the 
year  360;  they  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Bafil,  and  their 
profellion  was  approved  by  leveral  popes.  Some  authors 
affirm,  that  Frederic  Barbarofl’a  gave  them  great  polfellions 
in  Sicjly,  Calabria,  and  the  environs  of  Naples.  They 
were  made  knights  in  the  twelfth  century.  Being  driven 
out  of  the  Holy  Land  in  the  year  1253,  the  knights  of 
this  order  followed  St.  Louis  to  France,  where,  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  great  lervices  he  had  received  from  them 
when  in  Paleftine  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  he  con¬ 
firmed  the  donations  made  to  them  by  his  predeceflbrs, 
and  put  them  in  pofteflion  of  feveral  houfes,  command - 
eries,  and  hospitals,  which  his  piety  had  induced  him  to 
build  for  the  reception  of  the  foldiers  who  had  been  dil- 
abied  in  the  cry  lades  under  his  command,  and  which  he 
had  endowed  with  ample  privileges.  He  procured  alfo 
from  pope  Alexander  IV.  permiliion  for  them  to  follow 
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the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine.  In  1490,  Innocent  VIII.  fup- 
prefied  the  order,  and  united  the  exilting  knights  with 
thole  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem;  but  the  bull  of  luppreffion 
was  not  received  in  France.  In  1  572,  pope  Gregory  XII. 
united  thole  who  were  in  Italy  with  the  order  of  St.  Mau¬ 
rice  newly  inftituted  by  Emmanuel  Philibert  duke  of  Sa¬ 
voy  ;  and,  in  1608,  the  order  was  finally  blended  w  ith  that 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  France,  which  had  not 
long  been  inftituted  by  Henry  IV. 

The  knights  of  St.  Lazarus,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Mount 
Carmel,  are  allowed  to  marry,  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  a 
fpecial  privilege,  to  polfels  penfions  charged  upon  eccle- 
fiaftical  iivings.  Their  principal  duties  were  originally 
to  take  care  of  people  in  the  holpitals  when  they  were  in¬ 
fected  with  leprofy.  Every  knight  promifed  betides  to 
wear  a  green  crols,  and,  before  his  profellion,  to  prove 
himfelf  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  a  gentleman  by  father 
and  mother,  and  entitled  to  bear  arms.  The  badge  con- 
lilted  in  a  crofs  of  eight  points,  enamelled  green,  edged 
with  white,  the  inlide  red  ;  in  the  centre,  the  image  of 
the  blefted  Virgin  and  Child  in  their  proper  colours.  On 
the  reverie,  the  middle  enamelled  green,  thereon  the  figure 
of  St.  Lazarus.  Between  the  rays  of  the  crofs  four  fleurs- 
de-lis,  and  on  each  of  the  points  a  fmall  ball  of  gold. 
This  badge  was  pendent  from  a  ribbon  crimfon,  and  the 
knights  wore  it  on  the  brer.lt,  or  fcarfwife.  See  Plate  I. 

XXIII.  The  Order  of  St.  Blaise  and  the  Virgin 
Mary.  This  o»  der  was  ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  military. 
The  exaft  time  of  its  inftitution  cannot  beabfolutely  afleiv 
tained,  as  authors  are  of  different  opinions  as  to  the  year 
of  its  creation  ;  but  it  is  univerlally  agreed  that  it  took 
place  foon  after  that  of  the  Knights  Templars.  Thefe 
knights  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Bafil,  which  at  that  time 
was  held  in  confiderable  repute  in  all  the  Ealt.  Favin 
tells  us,  that  they  were  originally  officers  and  menial  fer- 
vants  to  the  king  of  Armenia  ;  and  had  affigned  to  them 
a  lky-colour  habit,  with  a  crols  gold  embroidered  on  the 
brealt.  Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  centre  of 
the  crofs  was  the  figure  of  St.  Blaile,  to  whom  the  order 
was  dedicated.  It  leems  that  the  order  was  molt  ftou- 
rilhing  and  at  its  height,  as  to  honour  and  relpectabiliiy, 
when  the  Armenian  kings  of  the  houfe  of  Lulignan  held 
their  court  in  the  city  of  Aeon.  When  the  knights  of 
this  order  aflenibled  in  chapter,  or  let  out  upon  iome  mi¬ 
litary  expedition,  they  wore  on  their  brealt  the  fame  badge 
embroidered  on  a  white  habit. 

XXIV.  The  Order  of  the  Knights  d’Avis.  After 
confuting  the  writers  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  other  nations,  concerningthe  origin  of  this  order,  it 
appears  that  in  the  year  1142,  Alphonlo  Henriquez  king 
of  Portugal,  in  teftimony  of  the  lervices  he  had  received 
at  the  liege  of  Lilbon  by  the  nobility  led  to  his  aliiltance 
by  Don  Ferdinand  de  Monteyro,  inftituted  a  new  military 
fociety  which  he  compofed  of  thole  brave  noblemen,  and 
appointed  Monteyro  to  be  the  grand  matter  of  the  order. 
Not  long  after,  in  the  year  1166,  having  taken  the  town 
of  Evora  by  furprife,  the  king  conferred  upon  thole  knights 
the  government  of  that  city,  and  ordered  that,  on  that 
account,  they  Ihould  be  called  henceforward  Knights  of 
Evora.  In  1181,  the  fame  king,  having  taken  from  the 
Moors  a  place  or  cattle  very  advantageoully  iituated  and 
called  Avis,  (fee  Avis,)  granted  it  to  the  knights  who 
had  lhared  with  him  the  dangers  of  the  war ;  whereto  the 
grand  mafter  and  the  reft  of  the  order  tranfplanted  them- 
lelves  from  Evora,  and  took  the  denomination  of  Brothers 
of  Avis,  or  Freres  d'Avis,  from  that  circumftance. 

The  order  was  confirmed  by  pope  Innocent  III.  anno 
1204,  in  the  reign  of  Sancho  I.  fon  of  king  Alphonlo,  and 
placed  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  therefore,  in 
iomepapal  bulls,  they  are  called  of  St.  Benedict  d’Avis;  but 
others  lay  that  it  was  confirmed  in  1 162  by  a  power  which 
the  bilhop  of  Oltia,  then  legate  in  Spain,  from  pope  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  gave  to  John  Zerita,  abbot  of  St.  John  of  Tarroca. 

In  the  year  1213,  upon  recovering  fome  lands  and  two 
fortrefles  from  the  grand  matter  and  knights  of  the  order 

of 
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of  Calatrava  In  Spain,  they  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the 
rules,  ftatutes,  vifitation,  and  correction,  of  that  order; 
but  they  did  not  appear  to  be  long  fatisfied  with  this  new 
arrangement;  for,  in  the  time  of  Don  John  of  Portugal, 
the  feventh  grand  mailer  d’Avis,  they,  by  his  fpecial  com¬ 
mand,  call  off  their  acknowledgments  to  the  order  of 
Calatrava,  and  remained  feparated,  in  fpite  of  the  folemn 
decifion  of  the  council  of  Bal'd,  and  a  pontifical  bull  blu¬ 
ed  for  the  very  purpofe  of  confirming  the  union.  They 
were  fo  ftaunchly  attached  to  their  own  rules,  and  felt  fo 
Itrongly  the  noble  pride  of  handing  as  an  independent  af- 
fociation,  that,  even  when  the  crown  of  Portugal  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  they  Hill  kept  aloof,  and 
were  a  body  completely  feparate  from  the  order  that  claimed 
rights  of  vifitation  over  them. 

This  order  was  to  admit  none  but  men  of  rank;  and 
the  royal  council  of  Portugal  ufed  to  make  a  drift  exami¬ 
nation  of  every  candidate,  requiring  that  the  father  and 
the  grandfather  on  the  father  and  mother's  lide  mould  be 
of  a  noble  lineage.  It  has  been  lately  revived  ;  but,  from 
the  troubles  which  have  defolated  that  country  fince  the 
French  attempted  to  enflave  it,  we  do  not  expeft  to  hear 
any  thing  concerning  its  actual  fituation,  and  the  number 
of  its  exil'd ng  members.  The  high  elteetn  in  which  it  lias 
been  held  for  many  centuries  has  induced  us, -by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  others  who  have  written  before  us  upon  knight¬ 
hood,  to  colleft  as  many  particulars  as  we  could  concern¬ 
ing  it.  The  badge  is  a  crofs  flory  vert,  fuch  as  the 
knights  of  Alcantara  wear;  but,  before  their  union  to  Ca¬ 
latrava,  they  ufed  two  birds  added  -at  the  foot  of  the 
crofs,  in  allufion  to  the  name  of  the  order,  Avis,  which  in 
Latin  fignifies  a  bird.  Between  each  angle  of  the  crofs, 
there  is  a  fmail  fleur-de-lis  gold  ;  and  the  badge  is  worn 
pendent  to  a  green  ribbon  round  the  neck.  The  fame  is 
embroidered  on  the  left  (boulder  of  the  robe  of  ltate,  which 
is  of  white  fatin.  See  Plate  I. 

XXV.  The  Order  of  St.  James  of  the  Sword. 
When  the  hiltorian,  looking  back  upon  ancient  records, 
finds  them  fo  obfcured  by  the  duft  of  the  archives  in 
which  they  have  been  kept,  that  clouds  of  doubt  arife 
between  his  eyes  and  the  objefts  of  his  fearch,  lie.  lays 
clown  his  pen  in  defpair,  confcious  that  there  is  no  way  of 
•introducing,  in  the  midlt  of  that  darknefs,  the  comfort¬ 
ing  lamp  of  truth  and  certainty.  However,  although  the 
origin  of  the  order  now  under  our  confideration  is  in¬ 
volved  in  great  difficulties,  we  fliall  Hate  what  we  have 
been  able  to  colleft,  following  HedfaHly  the  lealt  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  light  which  is  likely  to  lead  us  to  fubflantial  evi¬ 
dence.  Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  this  order  was 
inHituted  in  837,  by  Ramiro  king  of  Leon,  in  memory 
of  a  victory  he  had  gained  over  Abderam  king  of  Cor¬ 
dova.  But  here  they  feem  to  confound  this  ailociation 
with  the  order  of  St.  James  in  Gallicia.  Some  attribute 
its  origin  to  Ferdinand  I.  king'of  CaHile ;  and  theSpanilh 
writers  to  Alpbonfo  IX.  who  reigned  in  CaHile  from  1158 
to  1224.  Others  give  a  very  different  account.  They 
tell  11s  that  fome  monks  of  St.  Eloy  in  Gallicia,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  travellers  and  numerous  pilgrims  who 
from  all  parts  of  the  ChriHian  world  retorted  to  the  Jhrine 
of  St.  James  in  CompoHelia,  had  erefted  fome  Xenodoc/iia, 
or  hofpitals,  for  that  purpofe ;  and  that  thirteen  gentle¬ 
men,  (truck  with  the  zeal  of  the  monks  and  the  real  good 
refulting  from  their  effablifh merits,  united  themfelves  to 
thofe  pious  men,  and  alfo  built  an  hofpital.  The  fame 
fpirit  which  had  given  rife  to  the  orders  in  the  levant,  was 
.afting  upon  the  lame  principle  in  the  weH ;  and  the  cru¬ 
elty  of  the  Moors  was  counterafted  in  Spain  by  that  fame 
religious  humanity  which  healed  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  Saracens  of  Pnleffine.  The  union  of  thofe  charitable 
men  fubfi fled  until  the  reign  of  Denys  the  Liberal,  king 
of  Portugal,  who  in  1288  (Afltmole  fays  1310)  obtained 
a  bull  from  pope  Nicholas  IV.  for  their  reparation. 

This  order  began  then  to  Hand  by  itfelf ;  and  king  John 
II.  folicited  pope  Alexander  IV.  to  relieve  them  of  their 
vows  of  celibacy;  and  from  that  time  they  only  promifed 
conjugal  chaflity  and  obedience.  The  king  of  Portugal 
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was  by  right  of  the  crown  grand  maflev  of  the  order. 
The  badge,  fays  Afhmole  and  before  him  Segar,  conlifls 
in  k  fvvord  gules,  like  that  of  St.  James  in  Gallicia,  with 
this  little  difference,  that  the  Portuguefe  draw  round  a 
1'mall  twill  of  gold.  Edmondfon,  in  his  defeription  of 
the  badge,  is  egregioufly  miflaken,  as  he  calls  it  a  crofs 
gold  enamelled  crimfon,  taking  the  guard  and  pommel  of 
the  lword  fora  crofs.  See  Plate  I.  This  badge  was  worn 
at  the  neck,  pendent  from  a  green  ribbon. 

XXVI.  The  Order  of  St.  James  of  the  Sword,  or 
Sanctjago  de  laEspada,  in  Gallicia.  The  origin  of 
this  religious  and  military  fociety  leems  to  have  been  con¬ 
founded  with  that  of  the  preceding  order.  It  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  the  inllitutions  of  mofl  of  thofe  ancient  orders  are 
connected  with  fome  legendary  anecdotes.  We  read  that 
in  the  year  826  or  837,  Don  Ramiro  king  of  Leon,  being 
on  the  point  of  giving  battle  to  the  Moors,  who  infefled 
the  greatefl  part  of  Spain,  law  before  him  St.  James  the 
Apottle,  mounted  on  a  white  horfe,  bearing  a  banner  with 
a  red  crofs ;  and  that,  replete  with  ardour  and  confidence 
at  the  miraculous  light,  he  gained  a  complete  victory. 
We  have  feveral  other  reports  of  the  favours  which  the 
Spaniards  pretend  to  have  received  at  die  hands  of  their 
patron ;  and  thefe  have  been  naturally  the  caufe  of  the 
great  credit  which  the  apollle  has  obtained  in  the  penin- 
fula,  However  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  order  can 
boall  of  great  antiquity,  as  it  certainly  exifled  in  the  year 
1030.  At  this  time  a  privilege  was  granted  to  the  nuns 
of  St.  Efprit  in  Salamanca,  in  the  inflrumgnt  of  w  hich  an 
order  of  knights  or  comendadores,  then  exifling  in  great 
repute,  is  recorded. 

Subjeft  to  corruption  and  decay,  as  well  as  the  works 
of  nature,  the  inflitutiojis  of  men  feldom  continue  far 
a  long  lapfe  of  years  in  their  original  purity  and  flrength. 
This  was  the  cafe  with  the  order  of  St.  Jago.  The 
knights,  abandoned  to  all  forts  of  vices,  had  forgotten  the 
object  of  their  affociation,  and  rendered  themfelves  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  name  they  bore.  But  again,  as  it  happens 
in  natural  economy,  they  rofe  from  their  corruption 
brighter  than  ever  ;  for  in  the  year  1 1 70  they  abjured  their 
former  lives,  and  begged  to  be  placed  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Augufline.  The  order  then  received  inflitutes  and 
laws  ;  and  this  confirmation  of  it  has  been  miflaken  by 
feveral  authors  for  an  original  creation. 

The  order  was  compofed  of  the  grand  mafler  and  thir¬ 
teen  knights,  and  they  formed  a  council  or  chapter  invell- 
ed  with  authority  to  choofe  or  remove  any  knight  at  their 
diferetion.  The  chapter  was  generally  held  upon  the 
feafl  of  All  Saints,  the  ifl  of  November  ;  and  the  purpofe 
of  it  was  to  confult  and  advife  for  the  bettering  the 
ellates  of  the  order,  and  to  examine  the  individuals  who 
compofeit;  to  fell  or  buy  lands,  toallow  alms  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  poor,  and  other  afts  appertaining  to  the  afl'oeia- 
tion.  Their  revenues  were  immenfe  ;  but  it  is  reported, 
much  to  their  honour,  that  they  never  allowed  to  them¬ 
felves  but  a  fpecial  portion  of  it,  the  relt  being  conftantly 
employed  in  pious  devifes. 

The 'order  having  been,  undoubtedly,  inHituted  for  the 
purpofe  of  oppofing  the  Moors,  the  enlign  was  like  that 
of  the  order  above  mentioned,  a  fword  gules,  the  hilt 
and  pommel  croffeleted  and  falhioned  in  the  ancient  man¬ 
ner,  which  gave  to  the  whole  the  appearance;  of  a  crofs. 
The  order  was  called  in  Spanilh,  La  Order  de  Santiago  de 
la  EJ'pada ;  and  in  Latin,  Ordo  Militaris SanBi  Jacobi  Enjigeri. 
Their  motto,  which  was  given  by  Ximenes  archbilhop  of 
Toledo,  was  compofed  of  the  following  words,  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  original  intention  of  the  founders  :  Enjis  ru~ 
bet  /anguine  Arabum-,  “  Our  fword  reddens  with  the  blood 
of  the  Moors.”  In  later  times,  an  efcallop-ihell  was  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  fword,  and  placed  under  the  hilt.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  efcallop-ihell  is  a  fymbolical  attribute  of 
St.  James  ;  as  ancient  pilgrims  who  ufed  to  repair  to  the 
flirine  of  the  apoflle  in  CompoHelia,  or  to  the  rock  of  St. 
Michael,  or  to  the  Holy  Land,  ufed  to  wear  that  fort  of 
fhell  on  their  chaperons  and  hats,  as  a  token  and  proof 
that  they  had  croffed  the  fea  to  perform  the  pilgrimage. 
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Even  in  our  days  we  fee  ftatues  and  paintings  reprefent- 
ing  St.  Janies  with  the  efcallop-fhells  as  conftantly  as  we 
find  St.  John  with  an  eagle,  St.  Lawrence  with  a  gridiron, 
and  St.  Barbara  with  a  tower,  in  the  works  of  ancient 
painters  and  fculptors.  This  badge  was  held  in  fuch  high 
efteem,  that,  by  a  bull  of  Alexander  IV.  it  was  ordered, 
that  none  fhould  be  allowed  to  wear  the  efcallop  but 
knights,  priefts,  and  nuns,  who  were  nobly  defcended.  In 
1560  king  Philip  II.  of  Spain  declared  that  the  knights 
might  wear  an  efcallop-fhell  hanging  to  a  gold  chain, 
not  to  a  ribbon  or  a  cordon  ;  and  that  the  efcallop  fhould 
be  made  of  gold  or  filver,  and  not  of  cryftal  or  any  pre¬ 
cious  (tone.  In  1449,  the  mafterfhip  of  the  order  becom¬ 
ing  vacant  by  the  death  of  Don  Alonzo,  king  Ferdinand 
and  his  queen  Ifabella  obtained  a  bull  from  pope  Alexan¬ 
der  VI.  to  fecure  the  mafterfhip  to  the  crown.  Charles 
V.  did  not  neglefl  the  interefts  of  the  order,  and  prided 
himfelf  upon  the  title  of  grand  mafter ;  and  thus  this 
dignity  remained  conftantly  veiled  in  the  Spanifh  mo¬ 
narch.  The  laft  eftablifhments,  regulations,  and  inftitutes, 
which  were  framed  for  this  order,  bear  date  in  the  year 
3600,  under  the  reign  of  Philip  III. 

Several  authors  have  mentioned  a  fuppofed  order  of  the 
Ladies  of  St.  James  of  the  Sword ;  but  it  appears  that  they 
had  in  view  «thofe  afl'ociations  of  females  which  placed 
themfelves  under  the  proteflion  and  followed  the  rule  of 
the  order  of  that  name.  They  ufed  to  wear  a  black  habit, 
and  the  red  fword  embroidered  upon  it.  Thofe  circum- 
flances  were  fufficient  to  caufe  the  miftake  ;  but,  when  we 
confider  how  ridiculous  it  would  be  to  allow  the  exiftence 
of  an  equeftrian  order  of  religious  women,  or  female 
knights,  we  are  obliged  to  refer  thofe  orders  of  nuns  to 
the  common  eftablifhments  of  that  kind. 

XXVII.  The  Order  of  Calatrava,  in  Spain.  The 
name  Calatrava  was  given  to  a  cattle  in  Andalufia,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Caftile  and  Toledo,  on  account  of  the  many 
Chriftians  which  were  detained  in  it  when  taken  from  the 
Moors,  who  held  it  about  four  hundred  years;  this  con- 
queft,  and  a  molt  important  one,  as  the  caftle  flood  in  a 
commanding  fituation,  had  been  achieved,  in  714,  over 
Don  Rodrigo  king  of  Spain  ;  and  on  that  occafion  the 
Spaniards  called  it  the  “  Caftle  of  Fetters,”  Calatrava  ; 
from  the  Arabic  word  cala,  a  caftle,  and  trava,  irons,  fet¬ 
ters,  manacles,  (in  French,  enlraves.)  On  the  recovery 
of  this  caftle,  Sanchio  III.  king  of  Caftile,  inftituted  the 
ordernow  fo  called.  Don  Alphonfo,  furnamed  the  Emperor 
of  Spain,  gave  it  to  the  Knights  Templars  ;  but,  finding 
themfelves  unable  to  refill  the  ftrength  of  the  Moors,  they 
were  foon  obliged  to  defert  it.  Upon  this,  Sanchio  the 
fon  of  Alphonfo  iflued  a  proclamation,  fetting  forth  that 
he  would  make  a  gift  of  the  caftle  to  whofoever  would 
take  upon  themfelves  to  repair  and  defend  it. 

For  a  long  time,  intimidated  by  the  Moors,  no  one  pre- 
fented  himfelf,  till  at  laft  Don  Raymond  of  Barcelona, 
an  illuftrious  knight,  and  abbot  of  St.  Mary  di  Fitero,  of 
the  Cillertian  Order,  in  Navarre,  came  forward  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  royal  offer.  He  entered,  fortified,  and  main¬ 
tained,  the  caftle  with  fuch  bravery  and  perfeverance,  that 
the  king,  according  to  his  folemn  promife,  by  his  charter 
of  donation,  dated  1158,  gave  it  to  God,  to  the  Virgin,  and 
to  Don  Raymond  and  his  brethren,  prefent  as  well  as  fu¬ 
ture  ;  to  poflefs  by  right  of  inheritance.  Don  Raymond, 
finding  that  his  eftablilhment  in  the  caftle  and  village  of 
Calatrava  was  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  that  the  foil 
around  it  was  very  fruitful,  brought  there  20,000  men  and 
their  families,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  monaftery 
and  other  countries  ;  and  thereby  made  the  place  fo  ftrong, 
that  the  Moors  never  afterwards  attempted  to  befiege  it. 

The  order  was  approved  by  pope  Alexander  III.  and 
by  Innocent  III.  in  1199.  At  the  firft  inllitution  the 
knights  wore  their  robes  and  fcapulars  (a  kind  of  Hole 
which  covers  part  of  the  fhoulders  and  hangs  before  and 
behind)  of  a  white  colour  according  to  fome,  and  black 
according  to  Sanfovin  and  Genebrand,  as  did  the  Cifter- 
tian  monks;  and  on  the  breaft  a  plain  red  crofs.  But 
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pope  Benedift  XIII.  in  1396  allowed  them  to  lay  a  Me 
the  monaftic  habit,  and  afiigned  them  a  crofs  flory.  An¬ 
ciently  the  knights  were  forbidden  to  marry;  but,  confi- 
dering  the  hardfliips  of  fuch  a  reftraint,  Paul  III.  releafed 
them  of  their  vow  of  celibacy,  and  permitted  them  to  mar¬ 
ry  once ;  a  circumftance  that  will  not  excite  any  furprife 
when  it  is  recollefted  that  many  of  the  early  Chriftians 
made  it  a  matter  of  confcience  not  to  marry  twice,  and 
that  there  are  fome  ancient  canons  which  forbid  ecclefi- 
aftics  being  prefent  at  fecond  marriages. 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  governed  the  order  with  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Administrators,  and  ordered  that  it  fttould  undergo  a 
thorough  reformation.  After  feveral  difputes  upon  the 
rights  of  election  and  mafterlhip,  this  dignity  was  ulti¬ 
mately  and  perpetually  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Caftile 
and  Leon.  The  badge  is  a  crofs  flory  gules,  worn  on  the 
breaft  pendent  to  a  ribbon.  See  Plate  I. 

The  religious  order  of  Calatrava  for  Ladies,  if  it  may  be 
called  an  order,  was  inftituted  by  Don  Gonzales  Yannes  in 
1219.  The  badge  was  the  fame  as  the  one  afligned  for  the 
knights. 

XXVIII.  The  Order  of  the  Wing  of  St.  Michael, 
in  Portugal.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1172,  Albarac  the 
Moor,  king  of  Seville,  having  collected  a  confiderable 
army,  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  Alphonfo  king  of 
Portugal,  “when,”  lays  Afhmole  after  Marquez,  “the 
archangel  Michael  appeared  on  the  king’s  right  fide,  and 
fought  againft  the  Moors,  in  confequence  of  a  mod  fervid 
prayer  which  the  king  had  juft  addrefled  to  him.  Such 
an  apparition,  of  courfe,  gave  an  extraordinary  ftimulus 
to  the  Chriftian  army,  and  the  Moors  were  completely  de¬ 
feated.  Soon  afterwards,  the  triumphant  king  being  re¬ 
turned  home,  he  inftituted  this  order.  The  badge  is 
a  red  fword,  crofted  with  fleur-de-lis;  and  the  motto,  Quis 
ut  Deus?  “Who  is  like  God  ?”  the  tranflation  of  the  He¬ 
braic  words  of  which  the  name  of  the  archangel  is  com- 
pofed.  Mendo  fays  that  the  badge  confifts  of  a  purple 
wing  irradiated  with  gold.  One  of  the  principal  duties 
of  the  knights  was  to  relieve  widows  and  orphans ;  and 
they  were  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  The  order 
has  been  long  laid  afide,  yet  the  mafterlhip  remains  with 
the  king  of  Portugal. 

XXIX.  The  Order  of  St.  Julian  de  Pereyro,  or  of 
Alcantara,  in  Spain.  It  was  inftituted  at  Pereyro  in  1156, 
under  the  protection  of  Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Leon,  and 
ratified  as  a  religious  order  by  pope  Alexander  III.  in 
1177,  at  the  requeft  of  Gomez  Fernandez,  the  firft  prior 
or  grand  mafter.  The  king  of  Spain  is  fovereign  of  this 
order,  which  was  in  great  eftimation  before  the  troubles 
which  are  now  defolating  the  peninfula.  The  ancient 
badge  was  a  pear-tree,  un  peral  verd,  in  allufion  to  the 
denomination  of  the  town  where  the  inllitution  took 
place. 

As  Don  Alphonfo  IX.  had  taken  from  the  Moors  the 
town  of  Alcantara  in  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  anno  1213, 
he  gave  it  to  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Quintana,  the 
twelfth  grand  mafter  of  the  order  of  Calatrava.  But  after¬ 
wards  this  city  was  bellowed  upon  Don  Nun  of  Fernandez, 
the  third  mafter  of  St.  Julian  de  Pereyro,  and  his  military  as 
well  as  ecclefiaftical  companions  ;  and  they  became  fubjefls 
of  the  order  of  Calatrava  upon  feveral  conditions  which  were 
wifely  and  impartially  regulated  for  the  welfare  and  good- 
underftanding  of  the  united  orders.  The  mafterlhip  was 
annexed  to  the  royal  crown  of  Caftile  by  pope  Adrian  VI. 
The  prefent  badge  confifts  of  a  crofs  fleury  of  gold,  enamel¬ 
led  vert,  and  worn  pendent  to  a  broad  ribbon.  See  Plate  L 

XXX.  The  Order  of  Mont-Joye.  The  knights  of 
this  order  took  their  denomination  from  a  mountain  in 
the  environs  of  Jerufalem,  where  they  at  firft  refided.  In 
the  year  11S0,  they  patted  into  Spain,  and  had  their  infli- 
tution  confirmed  by  pope  Alexander  III.  under  whofe  pa¬ 
pacy  feveral  of  thefe  military  and  religious  afl'ociations  were 
created.  The  caufe  of  their  removal  from  Paleftine  was 
an  invitation  which  they  received  to  come  and  oppofe 
their  well-known  courage  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  the 
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Moors,  and  protect  the  country  againft  their  daily  in¬ 
roads.  They  bore  alfo,  for  a  time,  the  name  of  Knights 
of  Mofrac,  from  a  town  of  Caftile  then  in  the  poffeftion 
of  the  order  ;  after  feveral  difputes  about  their  rights, 
they  were  at  length  united  to  the  order  of  Calatrava. 
Authors  vaiy  much  upon  the  badge  ;  but  Palliott  is  pofi- 
tive,  and  fays  that  it  confuted  of  a  white  crofs  of  five  rays, 
which  is  not  eafily  underftood.  They  wore  a  red  mantle; 
and  in  war  they  bore  on  one  fide  of  their  enfign  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin  Mary, 'and  on  the  other  the  crofs  of  the  order. 

XXXI.  The  Teutonic  Order  was  once  one  of  the 
moil  powerful  orders  in  the  world,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  number  and  bravery  of  the  knights  of  whom  it  was 
compofed,  but  alfo  for  its  wealth,  and  its  great  repute  as 
to  piety  as  well  as  to  political  credit ;  but,  not  unlike  all 
human  inftitutions,  it  permitted  the  feed  of  diffenfion  to 
grow  in  its  bofom  ;  and,  according  to  the  word  of  him 
who  was  himfelf  “the  Word,”  ( Every  kingdom  divided 
againjl  itfelf  is  brought  to  deflation,  Matth.  xii.  25.)  this 
inititution  decreafed  confiderably  when  its  members,  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  religious  tenets  among  them, 
feparated,  and  conftituted  two  diftinft  branches  of  the 
lame  ftem. 

The  origin  of  the  Teutonic  Order  was  owing  to  a  moft 
admirable  fenfe  of  charity  and  pity  for  the  fufferings  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  After  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by 
the  Chriftian  allied  army,  a  German  gentleman  and  his 
wife,  who  both  were  excited  by  a  true  zeal  of  religious 
liofpitality,  invited  to  their  houfe  the  different  pilgrims 
of  all  nations  who  came  to  vifit  the  holy  city.  They  were 
rich  and  liberal;  they  were  defirous  of  affording  relief  to 
the  needy;  and  therefore  determined  to  make  the  belt  ufe 
poflible  of  riches  by  fharing  their  domeftic  comforts  with 
the  poor  and  weary  traveller,  whofe  devotion  had  carried 
him  beyond  the  feas  in  order  to  bathe  with  his  tears  the 
facred  places  where  hi$  Saviour  had  lived,  bled,  and  rifen 
for  our  falvation.  B*ing  open  to  all,  but  especially  to 
their  countrymen,  their  houfe  foon  became  a  kind  of  hof- 
pital,  or  place  of  ordinary  accefs,  for  whofoever  wanted 
their  afliftance.  For  the  better  accommodation  of  their 
guefts,  they  built  near  the  houfe  a  fpacious  chapel,  at 
their  own  expence,  and  dedicated  it,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  that  time,  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  a  circumftance 
which  gave  origin  to  the  title  of  Marian  Knights,  which 
afterwards  the  members  of  the  order  bore  for  a  certain 
lapfe  of  time. 

This  eflablifhment  could  not  fail  to  increafe,  as  its 
principal  objefl  was  charity  and  hofpitality,  two  moft  ufe- 
ful  fprings  of  relief  in  time,  as  that  was,  of  want  and  per- 
fecution.  Several  other  German  gentlemen  reforting  there, 
for  love  of  religion  as  well  as  to  vifit  the  fick,  and  unit¬ 
ing  themfelves,  refolved  to  ere£t  a  kind  of  fraternity  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  grand  mailer,  in  imitation  of  orders 
which  had  been  created  before;  they  had  confiderably  in- 
creafed  in  number,  piety,  wealth,  andefteem;  and  in  1191 
they  ele£led  their  firil  grand  mailer,  a  man  of  the 
greateft  refpedlability,  Henry  Walpott ;  and,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  emperor  Frederic,  pope  Celeltine  III.  in  the  firft 
year  of  his  pontificate,  confirmed  the  order. 

The  rule,  which  St.  Benedict  had  framed  and  publilhed 
under  the  name  of  Regula  Monachorum,  was  at  that  time  in 
high  veneration  in  all  the  known  world,  and  Celelline 
ordered  the  Teutonic  knights  to  live  under  it ;  they 
accepted  it  with  thanks,  and  repaid  by  their  flrifl  adher¬ 
ence  to  it,  for  along  courfe  of  years,  the  benefits  and  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  obfervance  of  the  rule  bellowed  upon 
them. 

Their  ftatutes  were  limilar,  in  many  inftances,  to  thofe 
of  the  knights  Templars  and  Hofpitalers;  it  was  however 
ordained  (by  a  patriotic  fenfe  of  attachment  moft  natural 
to  the  fubjedls  of  all  nations,  though  it  deviates  from  the 
more  enlarged  confiderations  of  general  philanthropy), 
that  no  one  Ihould  be  admitted  unlefs  he  could  prove  him¬ 
felf  to  be  a  German  or  Dutchman  by  birth.  We  mull 
obferve  here,  that  our  ancient  authors  confound  the  name 
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of  Dutchman  with  that  of  German,  the  firft  being  nearly 
the  manner  of  pronouncing  the  original  name  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  or  Almans,  in  their  own  language. 

After  Jerufalem  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Chrif- 
tians  about  eighty-eight  years  it  was  taken  again  from  them 
by  the  Saracens  in  1 184,  fince  which  time  it  has  never  been 
recovered.  The  knights,  finding  their  fituation  there 
moft  precarious,  retired  to  Ptolemais,  where  they  remain¬ 
ed  till,  this  town  being  alfo  forced  to  yield  to  the  fuperior 
power  of  the  enemy,  they  were  invited  back  to  their  own 
country,  about  the  year  1230,  by  Conrad  duke  of  Swabia, 
who  made  over  to  them  the  property  of  the  territory  of 
Culm.  Soon  after,  being  grown  very  powerful,  and  repre- 
fenting  to  the  emperor,  that  the  Prullians,  who  were  Hill 
then  idolaters,  made  frequent  inroads  upon  Saxony,  they 
befought  him  for  leave  to  make  war  againft  them,  upon 
condition  that  whatever  they  might  take,  by  force  of  arms, 
Ihould  be  given  to  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  order. 
Thefe  knights,  much  encouraged  by  the  promile  of  the 
emperor,  who  willingly  acceded  to  their  wilhes,  con¬ 
quered  the  whole  of  Pruftia,  and  converted  the  nations 
who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Viltula  to  the  Chriftian  faith. 
They  built  feveral  towns :  Elbing,  Marienburg,  Thorn, 
Dantzic,  Koniglberg,  owe  to  thefe  brave  men  their  foun¬ 
dation  and  maintenance  ;  and  at  length  they  fubdued  Li¬ 
vonia.  Their  profperity,  however,  was  not  of  Jong  dura¬ 
tion;  for,  as  we  hinted  above,  the  reform  in  religion  ex¬ 
cited  feuds  and  quarrels  among  the  members  of  the  aflo- 
ciation  ;  it  divided  itfelf  into  two  branches,  and  the  kings 
of  Poland  benefited  by  their  dilfenfions.  Pruftia  revolted, 
and  Cafimir  IV.  received  the  homage  of  the  knights.  At 
length,  Albert  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  grand  mailer 
of  the  order,  abjured  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  abdi¬ 
cated  the  dignity  of  grand  mafter,  fubdued  Pruftia,  and 
expelled  fuch  of  the  knights  as  refufed  to  foUow  his  ex¬ 
ample.  Then  the  exiled  members  of  the  order  retired  to 
Mariendal  in  Franconia. 

At  firft  the  badge  of  the  order  confilted  of  a  black  crofs, 
voided  with  a  crofs  potence,  worn  on  the  breaft  of  a 
white  mantle.  John  king  of  Jerufalem  added  thereunto 
a  crofs  double  potence  or.  The  emperor  Frederic  II. 
granted  them  the  imperial  eagle  ;  and  St.  Louis  of  France 
added  to  the  crofs  a  chief  azure,  feme  of  fleurs-de-lis-or. 
Since  the  divifion  of  the  order,  the  firft  branch,  being 
compofed  of  Roman-catholics,  took  the  oath  of  celibacy, 
and  have  their  chief  place  at  Mergenheim  in  Germany, 
where  they  ufe  to  repair,  in  order  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  the 
order.  The  enfign  worn  by  this  branch  is,  according  to 
French  blazon,  “  une  croix  patonce  fable,  furmontee  d’une 
fleur-de-lis  d’or;”  overall,  in  the  centre  an  efcutcheon  or, 
charged  with  the  imperial  eagle  fable  ;  and  is  worn  pen¬ 
dent  to  a  gold  chain  which  is  thrown  round  the  neck. 

The  fecond  branch  is  compofed  of  proteftant  knights  ; 
their  principal  houfe  is  at  Utrecht,  where  they  keep  their 
fecretary.  Their  method  of  election  being  rather  Angular, 
and  deviating  much  from  that  difinterelted  fpirit  of  the 
ancient  order,  where  money  or  favour  had  no  influence 
upon  the  choice,  we  (hall  mention  fome  particulars  about 
it.  The  nobles  of  Holland,  when  they  intend  to  propofe 
their  fons  to  be  received  as  knights  into  the  order,  repair 
to  Utrecht,  and  enter  the  name  of  the  candidate  in  the 
regilter,  upon  paying  a  large  fum  of  money  to  the  ufe  of 
the  poor  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  order;  and  the 
perfon  whofe  name  is  thus  entered  fucceeds  in  rotation. 
At  the  death  of  a  knight,  the  candidate  whofe  name 
Hands  firlt  on  the  lift  is  lummoned  to  attend  the  chapter, 
and  is  obliged  to  bring  indifputable  proofs  of  his  nobility 
for  four  generations  both  on  the  father  and  mother’s  fide, 
without  which  he  cannot  be  admitted,  and  the  money  de- 
pofited  is  confequently  forfeited.  This  manner  of  prov¬ 
ing  what  is  called  the  fixteen  quarters  of  nobility  is  plainly 
exemplified  in  our  treatife  upon  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p. 
450.  and  the  engraving,  Plate  XI.  annexed  to  it.  The 
enfign  of  this  branch  conlifts  of  a  crofs  pattee  enamelled 
argeut,  furmounted  with  another  fable  5  above  this  crofs  a 
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ball  twilled  and  wreathed  round  white  and  black  ;  this 
badge  is  worn  fufpended  to  a  watered-ribbon  ;  the  fame 
crofs  is  embroidered  on  the  left  breafl  of  the  upper  gar¬ 
ment.  See  Plate  II. 

XXXII.  The  Order  of  St.  Gereon,  or  Gf.rion.  The 
patron  of  this  order  is  reported  to  have  fuffered  martyr¬ 
dom  at  Cologne  with  three  hundred  of  his  companions  ; 
on  account  of  this,  the  emperor  Frederic  BarbarofTa,  or, 
as  others  will  have  it,  Frederic  II.  named  him  patron  of 
the  order  he  inftituted  on  or  about  the  year  1228.  They 
accepted  and  followed  (he  rule  of  St.  Auguliine  ;  and  their 
inftitutes  bore,  that  no  one  but  a  German  fhould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  knight  of  the  order;  an  exclufion  fimilar  to, 
and  in  imitation  of,  the  Teutonic  order  before  mentioned. 
The  knights  wore  on  the  right  breafl;  of  their  upper  gar¬ 
ment,  which  was  white,  the  badge  of  the  order,  which 
confided  of  a  patriarchal  or  double  crofs  gules  on  a  mount 
vert.  See  Plate  II. 

XXXIII.  The  Order  of  the  Sword,  or  of  Christ, 
or  of  Silence.  Guy  of  Luiignan,  king  of  Jerufalem,  in 
right  of  his  wife  Sybilla,  filler  to  Baldwin  the  Leper,  Ihortly 
after  his  fettlement  in  the  illand  of  Cyprus,  which  he  had 
bought  of  our  brave  king  Richard  I.  for  the  fum  of  one 
hundred  thoufand  crowns. of  gold,  inflituted,  according 
to  Favin  and  fome  others,  the  Older  of  the' Sword  or  of 
Silence,  in  order  to  commemorate  his  eftablifhirig  there 
1 5,000  people  whom  he  had  brought  thither  from  Palef- 
tine,  then  fallen  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  We  mull 
confefs  that  authors  are  at  great  variance  upon  the  name 
of  the  founder,  as  well  as  concerning  the  date  of  creation 
of  this  order';  hut,  however,  they  leave  us  a  fmall  glim¬ 
mering  of  comfort  in  hiltorical  refearch,  by  agreeing  in  this 
point,  that  the  founder  was  indifputably  one  of  the  illuf- 
trious  houfe  of  Luiignan.  The  name  of  this  family,  ori¬ 
ginally  fettled,  and  holding  their  ellates  down  to  our  time, 
in  one  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  France,  excites  in  our 
minds  ideas  fo  romantic,  fo  chivalrefque,  that  it  is  always 
with  pleafure,  or  with  concern,  that  we  find  it  mentioned 
in  hiftorians  and  romancers,  in  profe  or  poetic  lore.  The 
caftle  of  that  name  was  conligned,  for  ages  pad,  in  the 
pages  of  romance  writers;  and,  indeed,  through  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  tradition  on  the  very  fpot,  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  refidence  of  the  Fay  Mellufina,  or,  as  the  French  call 
lier,  la  Merlujine,  (a  corruption  of  Dame  or  Mother  Lufignan,) 
who  ufed  to  appear  on  the  ivy-clad  battlements  of  the 
turrets,  accompanied  with  a  wivern,  a  fabulous  animal, 
fomething  refembling  a  dragon,  and  whole  exiftence  has 
no  other  reality  than  what  heralds  have  chofen  to  allow. 
Belides,  moll  of  our  readers  know  that  the  beautiful  tra¬ 
gedy  of  Voltaire,  called  “  Zaire,”  is  founded  upon  a  tra¬ 
ditional  anecdote  concerning  this  noble  family. 

The  enfigji  was  a  collar,  interwoven  in  a  manner  re¬ 
fembling  what  is  called  the  true-lover’s  knot,  garniflied 
with  precious  Hones  and  intermixed  with  the  letters  R 
and  S  at  equal  diftance,  alluding  to  the  initials  of  the 
motto  of  the  order,  Regni  Securitas,  in  commemoration  of 
the  afliftance  which  the  ifland  had  received  from  this  equef- 
trian  eftablifhrnent.  Pendent  to  the  collar  was  a  medal 
of  gold,  enamelled  with  a  fword,  the  blade  entwined  with 
the  initial  of  Securitas,  the  letterS,  and  the  whole  encom- 
paffed  with  the  motto  as  above.  They  ufed  al'fo  at  times 
Ibrne  other  epigraphs  ;  as  Pro  Jide  Jcrvanda  ;  Pro  iutegri- 
tate  tucnda. 

The  day  appointed  for  holding  the  chapter,  and  for 
performing  the  folemn  ceremonies  of  inveftiture,  was  Af- 
cenfion-day  ;  as  it  was  on  that  day  that  the  founder  be¬ 
llowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  his  brother  Am- 
aury,  conflable  of  Jerufalem  and  Cyprus,  and  upon  three 
hundred  barons  whom  he  had  invited  to  and  eftablifbed 
in  his  new  kingdom.  This  fplendid  inftallation  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  the  cathedral  of  Ni- 
cofia  in  Cyprus.  There  were  eight  kings  of  Cyprus  of 
the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Lufignan,  and  grand  rnafters  of 
the  order;  but,  when  the  ifland  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Turks,  this  noble  inftitution  ceafed. 
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XXXIV.  The  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Saxia, 
at  Rome.  It  appears  that  the  origin  of  this  affociation 
was  at  Montpellier  in  France,  from  whence  it  was  united 
to  a  fimilar  order,  then  inftituted  at  Rome  by  pope  Inno¬ 
cent  III.  in  the  year  1198  or  1201.  The  chief  feat  was 
the  fumptuous  Hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  founded  by 
the  fame  pope  near  the  church  of  St.  Maria  in  Saxia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber.. 

This  fraternity  profefied  chaftity,  poverty,  and  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  aifo  the  fervice  of  the  poor;  and,  what  is  woYth 
remarking,  they  received  in  their  hofpital  thofe  unfortu¬ 
nate  children  whom  poverty  or  ftiame,  overcoming  the 
feelings  of  mothers,  had  expofed.  They  were  taken  care 
of,  nurfed  kindly,  and  liberally  educated.  Befides,  the fe 
brothers,  applying  themfeives  to  furgery  and  phyfic,  were 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  lick,  and  curing  all  forts  of 
infirmities.  They  received  into  their  hofpital  every  ltran- 
ger  for  the  fpace  of  three  days,  and  entertained  them  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  with  uncommon  hofpitality.  The  badge 
of  the  order  was  a  patriarchal  crofs,  white,  with  twelve 
points,  embroidered  on  their  breafl  and  on  the  left  fide  of 
their  black  mantle. 

XXXV.  The  Order  of  Knights  Sword-bearers,  or 
of  the  Two  Swords,  in  Livonia.  It  was  called  alfo  the 
Order  of  Christ.  The  origin  of  this  order  is  interefting. 
Jt  is  reported,  that,  in  1186,  Mefnardus,  a  man,  of  devout 
habits,  and  warmed  with  a  true  zeal  for  propagating 
the  faith  of  Chrift,  went  to  Livonia  for  the  direct  purpofe 
of  planting  the  crofs  there,  and  preaching  the  gofpel  of 
our  Lord  ;  that  he  founded  the  bifhopric  of  Riga,  and 
made  great  progrefsin  his  religious  undertaking;  but  that 
he  found  great  oppofition,  till  the  year  1200,  when,  at  the 
intimation,  and  with  the  help,  of  the  Teutonic  knights, 
he  achieved  the  great  work  of  converting  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  The  knights  were  bound  to  the  Cillertian  rule,  and 
wore  a  white  habit  with  a  black  hood,  and  a  red  fword. 
or  rather  two  (Words,  embroidered  on  the  breafl.  Hence 
the  knights  were  llyled  Sword-bearers,  Enfiferi or  Gladiferi 
Fratres.  See  Plate  II.  In  1203,  when  the  order  was  con¬ 
firmed,  they  vowed,  like  the  Templars,  obedience  and 
chaftity. 

In  1239  they  were  united  to  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
remained  under  this  new  accommodation  until  Walter  de 
Pletemberg  the  grand  mailer,  and  the  knights,  feparated 
themfeives  from  the  Teutonic  knights  ;  and  in  1561  Go- 
thard  de  Ketler,  then  grand  mailer,  furrendered  all  lands 
and  eflates,  charters,  deeds,  badge,  See.  with  the  keys  of  the 
city  and  caflle  of  Riga,  to  Sigilinund  II.  king  of  Poland, 
and  received  in  return  the  dukedom  of  Courland  for 
him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

XXXVI.  The  Order  of  our  Lady  of  the  Rosary. 
Moll  of  the  Spaniih  orders  owe  their  origin  to  the  perf'e- 
cutions  they  experienced  from  the  Moors,  as  we  have  had 
feveral  occafions  to  remark  before.  Roderic  archbifliop  of 
Toledo,  feeing  the  country  fo  oppreffed  by  them,  called 
the  nobles  together,  and  laid  before  them  the  great  necef- 
fity  of  their  union  for  the  defence  of  their  property,  and 
the  extirpation  of  the  Muflulmans.  On  that  occafion, 
and  to  bind  them  together  and  to  himfeif,  he,  in'  the  year 
1212,  inftituted  this  order,  one  of  the  articles  of  which 
was,  that  each  knight  fliould  repeat  every  day,  and  indeed 
whenever  unemployed,  the  rofary  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
hence  the  peculiar  denomination  of  this  order.  We  do 
not  find  that  it  ever  received  the  f'anftion  of  any  pope;  but, 
being  confirmed  by  the  archbifliop  of  Toledo,  who  is  the 
primate  of  Spain,  this  approbation  was  moil  likely  thought 
fufiicient.  St.  Dominic  was  the  inventor  of  the  rofary. 
See  Rosary.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  for  the  knights  to 
place  themfeives  under  the  rules  and  inftitutes  of  that  faint. 
The  badge  confifted  of  a  crofs  patorice  quarterly  argent 
and  fable,  furmounted  in  the  middle  with  a  medal  of  gold, 
enamelled  with  the  image  of  the  blelled  Virgin,  fupporting 
the  Infant  in  one  hand  and  a  rofary  in  the  other. 

XXXVII.  The  Order  of  the  Bear,  or  of  St.  Gall, 
in  SwifTejrland.  Frederic. of  Swabia,  king  of  Sicily,  being 
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elected  emperor  in  1215,  and  intending  to  reward  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  by  whofe  affiftance  he  had  obtained  the 
imperial  crown,  inltituted  this  order  upon  paying  his  de¬ 
votions  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Gal),  a  native  of  Scotland,  the 
apoftleof  Swabia,  and  the  patron  of  Germany.  This  new 
affociation  was  placed  under  the  guardianfhip  of  St.  Ur- 
fus,  one  of  the  Thebaic  legion,  who  had  been  inhumanly 
martyred  before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  the  town  of  Sol- 
eure,  to  which  the  worfiiip  of  the  fun,  Sol,  had  given  its 
name.  The  body  of  the  faint  was,  by  the  pious  care  of 
Bertha  with  the  great  Foot,  as  file  is  called,  wife  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  placed  under  the  high  altar  which  this  princefs 
caufed  to  be  erefted  for  that  purpofe  ;  as  it  was  upon 
that  very  altar  that  the  infignia  of  knighthood  were  con- 
fecrated,  the  order,  in  allufion  to  the  name  of  the  mar¬ 
tyr,  whofe  relics  were  depofited  there,  adopted  the  name 
of  the  Bear,  ( urfus  meaning  a  bear  in  Latin,)  and  placed 
the  image  of  that  animal  on  the  medal  of  their  badge. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall  fhould  per- 
fonally  confer  the  order  on  the  1 6  th  of  Odtober.  The  candi¬ 
dates,  having,  according  to  ancient  cuftom  and  regulations, 
kept  their  vigils  in  abltinence  and  prayer,  were  prefented 
to  the  prelate,  who  girded  them  with  the  military  belt  and 
the  fword  previoufiy  confecrated,  and  invelted  them  with 
the  collar  of  the  order. 

The  order  continued  among  the  Swifs  till  they  became 
a  commonwealth  ;  and  then,  the  cattles  and  ftrong  holds 
of  the  noblemen  being  difinantled,  the  ufe  of  the  order 
was  wholly  laid  afide.  The  collar  was  a  gold  chain  in¬ 
terlaced  with  a  chaplet  of  oak-leaves,  to  which  was  fuf- 
pended  the  badge,  confuting  of  a  medal  of  gold  enamelled 
white,  thereon  a  bear  fable  on  a  mount  vert.  See  Plate  II. 

XXXVIII.  The  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  or 
St.  Mary  de  Merced,  for  the  redemption  of  captives. 
James  I.  of  Arragon,  furnamed  the  Invincible,  being  fome 
time  a  prifoner  in  France  to  Simon  count  of  Montfort, 
and  fuffering  there  great  hardfiiips  and  privations,  began 
to  confider,  by  comparifon,  what  the  Chriftian  flaves  mult 
fuffer  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  whofe  religion  and  man¬ 
ners  were  fo  different  from  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
French.  Actuated  by  motives  of  companion,  he  made  a 
vow  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  that,  if  ever  he  fhould  recover 
lii s  liberty,  he  would,  with  all  his  might,  contrive  to 
fhorten  the  captivity  of  thofe  who  were  in  the  power  of 
the  Mahometans.  A  few  years  afterwards,  being  fet  free, 
he  laid  up  great  fums  of  money,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Raymond  de  Penafort  his  confeffbr,  a  dominican  friar, 
and  of  Pedro  Nolafco,  a  native  of  Mar  des  Saintes  Pucel- 
les  in  the  diocefe  of  St.  Papoule,  founded  the  order,  anno 
1218,  in  the  city  of  Barcelona,  and  called  it  of  la  Nueva 
Merced.  As  legendary  tales  are  generally  connected  with 
the  origin  of  ancient  eftablifliments,  we  are  told  that 
this  name  was  fuggefted  by  the  Holy  Virgin  lierfelf,  who 
in  the  fame  night  and  at  the  fame  hour  appeared  in  a  vi- 
fion  to  the  king,  to  Raymond,  and  to  Pedro,  and  gave 
them  proper  inftrudtions. 

This  order  has  been  fometimes  called  of  St.  Eulalia , 
the  name  of  a  virgin  and  martyr  to  whom  the  principal 
church  of  Barcelona  was  dedicated.  The  feftival  of  the 
order  was  on  Sr.  Lawrence’s  day,  the  10th  of  Auguft. 
The  end  of  the  inllitution,  and  peculiar  obligation  of  the 
knights,  confified  in  gathering  alms,  and  going  in  perfon 
to  redeem  captives,  who,  either  by  piracy,  chance,  or  any 
other  accident,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors. 
The  good  effedt  of  the  inftitution  was  foon  felt,  and  foon 
the  nation  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
knights ;  for,  in  the  firft  fix  years  after  the  foundation, 
Pedro  Nolafco  redeemed  four  hundred  Haves  from  the  in¬ 
fidels.  >- 

The  purpofe  for  which  the  order  was  created  fhould 
have  fecured  good  underftanding  and  harmony  amongft 
the  members  ;  but,  alas  1  thofe  whofe  employ  was  to  fet 
captives  at  liberty  were  themfelves  flaves  to  their  own 
paffions.  The  knights  and  the  priefls  began  to  quarrel 
about  the  eledfion  of  a  mafter,  till  pope  John  XXII.  de- 
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cided  the  queftion  in  favour  of  the  priefls.  Irritated  at 
this  preference,  the  knights  feceded  from  the  ecclefialtical 
part  of  the  affociation,  and  incorporated  themfelves  with 
the  order  of  Montefa;  fo  that,  ever  fince,  the  fociety  has 
been  compofed  of  priefts,  without  any  lay-brethren  or  mi¬ 
litary  perfons  among  them. 

St.  Felix  de  Valois  and  St.  John  de  Matha  reformed  the 
order  feveral  years  afterwards,  and  kept  up,  with  great  ex¬ 
ertions  and  zeal,  among  the  regulars,  called  in  France  the 
Order  of  St.  John  de  Matha,  Trinitarians  and  Mathurins,  the 
true  fenfe  of  the  original  creation.  Thefe  reverend  fa¬ 
thers  ufed,  before  the  abolition  of  all  orders,  to  repair  to 
Algiers,  Tunis,  Fez,  and  Morocco,  for  the  molt  laudable 
purpofe  of  redeeming  captives.  They  held  their  ge¬ 
neral  chapter  at  a  fmall  village  in  the  duchy  of  Valois,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Meaux,  where  the  fathers  de  la  Mercy  had 
a  convent,  ten  leagues  from  Paris,  called  Cerfroid ;  and 
where  the  deputies  of  the  feveral  convents  repaired  from 
all  parts  of  the  Chriftian  world  for  the  purpofe  of  regulat¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  order;  their  habit  was  white,  with  a 
red  crofs  patee  embroidered  on  the  breaft.  The  badge 
was  a  fmali  Ihield  per  fefs  gules  and  or,  in  chief  a  crofs 
patee  argent,  in  bafe  four  pallets,  gules  for  Arragon ;  upon 
the  ftiield  a  ducal  coronet.  See  Plate  III. 

We  muft  mention  here,  on  account  of  its  Angularity,  a 
fadl  which  is  not  generally  known.  In  the  year  1668-9, 
the  lady  Alice,  duchefs  of  Dudley,  being  in  her  eightieth 
year,  bequeathed  by  her  laft  will  the  fum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  to  be  employed  for  the  redemption  of 
captives  of  the  Englifh  nation. 

The  Order  of  Mercy  for  Ladies  is  faid  to  have  been  in- 
ftituted  at  Barcelona,  and  liberally  endowed,  in  1261,  by 
a  pious  woman  of  quality  of  that  town,  called  Mary  du. 
Secours.  Thefe  ladies  wore  on  their  breaft  a  fmall  Ihield, 
with  the  arms  of  the  order  exactly  fimilar  to  that  worn  by 
the  knights  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  affociation, 
if  ever  it  exifted,  was  more  honourable  than  ufeful. 

XXXIX.  The  Order  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  Italy  and  France;  or  the  Knights  of  the  Mili¬ 
tia  of  St.  Dominic.  Defcended  from  the  family  of 
the  Guzmans  in  Spain,  and  burning  with  an  impetuous 
ardour  for  preferving  the  orthodox  faith  againft  the  riling 
innovators,  St.  Dominic  created  this  order  in  the  year 
1206,  and  made  the  principal  duty  of  the  knights  to  fight 
againft  the  Albigenfes,  who,  at  that  time,  having  promul¬ 
gated  fome  new  tenets  againft  thofe  approved  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  councils  and  the  court  of  Rome,  were  held  as  moft 
dangerous  men,  and  called  heretics.  Thefe  feefaries,  who 
inhabited  the  fouth  of  France,  and  who  perhaps  had 
been  too  bold  in  their  new  dodtrine,  and  too  fuccefsful  In 
propagating  it,  united  with  the  Waldenfes,  conformed 
themfelves  to  the  principles  of  Zuinglius,  and  are  ftill  re- 
prefented  among  us  by  feveral  others  who  call  themfelves 
Moravians,  United  Brethren ,  & c. 

The  knights,  from  having  received  their  inftitutions 
and  ftatutes  from  St.  Dominic,  were  ftyled  Fratres  de  Mi¬ 
litia  SanLIi  Dominici.  He  had  preferibed  to  them  a  white 
habit,  and,  for  the  badge,  a  crofs  quarterly  fable  and  argent, 
which  was  worn  on  the  breaft.  Pope  Innocent  III.  con¬ 
firmed  this  order  in  1215.  The  knights  profeffed  obe¬ 
dience  and  conjugal  cliaftity.  By  this  laft  vow,  which  we 
have  often  met  with  in  the  creations  of  knightly  affocia- 
-tions,  but  which  has  not  been  particularly  explained,  the 
knight  fubmitted  to  be  excluded  from  the  order  if  ever 
guilty  of  adultery.  Having  performed  the  principal  obli¬ 
gation  of  their  calling,  in  achieving  the  redudtion,  or  at 
leaft  the  difperfion,  of  the  Albigenles,  not  without  fiied- 
ding  much  blood  in  favour  of  a  religion  whofe  morality 
is  all  meeknefs  and  tolerance,  the  knights  laid  afide  their 
arms,  and  devoted  themfelves  “  wholly  to  the  fpiritual 
warfare,”  fays  Afhmole.  A  much  better  employment 
than  to  perl'ecute  our  fellow-creatures  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions  ;  a  warfare  much  more  confentaneous 
with  juftice,  as  its  object  is  to  fubjedt  our  paffions,  whofe 
tumults  and  infurreCtions  are  much  greater  enemies  to 
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our  happinefs  than  the  Albigenfes  ever  were  then  to  the 
ellablilhed  religion.  This  order  was  then  in  fuch  repute 
that  feveral  ladies,  widows  and  virgins,  joined  it ;  and 
afterwards  the  combined  afl'ociation  was  ftyled  Fratres 
feu  Sorores  Militia  St.  Dominici ;  and  the  rule  was  approved 
by  pope  Innocent  VI.  anno  1360.  As  to  the  badge,  fome 
authors  pretend  that  the  crofs  was  furmounted  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  with  the  letters  of  the  Labarum,  that  is,  X  P,  the  ini¬ 
tials  of  the  Greek  word  XPiro?. 

XL.  The  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther  of  God,  was  inftituted  by  Bartholomew,  biihop  of 
Vicenza,  in  the  year  1233.  At  laft  we  have  no  longer  to 
repeat,  over  and  over  again,  the  fame  intention  for  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  orders  of  knighthood  :  it  is  no  more  to  fight  the 
enemies  of  Chriftianity  that  they  are  created,  but  for  the 
charitable  purpofesof  keeping  in  harmony  all  members  of 
fociety,  and  gaining  victories  without  fpilling  blood.  We 
are  told  that  the  Order  of  the  Mother  of  God  was  efpeci- 
ally  founded  for  the  fupport  of  widows  and  orphans,  and 
for  accommodating  differences  between  men  and  their 
•wives.  This  fecond  part  of  the  duty,  we  are  afraid,  was 
more  troublefome  than  glorious  for  the  knights,  who 
would  much  more  cheerfully  have  plucked  laurels  in 
the  field  of  battle  againll  the  Saracens  or  Moors,  than  have 
entered  into  the  minutiae  of  domeftic  affairs  and  conjugal 
interelis.  The  badge  of  this  order  was  a  crofs  patee 
fomewhat  longer  than  wide,  furmounted  with  two  liars 
gules.  See  Plat$  II. 

XLI.  The  Order  of  the  Broom-flower  in  the 
Husk,  in  France,  was  inftituted  by  St.  Louis,  the  ninth 
king  of  that  name,  in  1234,  on  the  coronation  of  his 
queen  Margaret,  eldeft  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger 
count  of  Provence.  We  are  not  informed  why  that  plant 
was  particularly  felefted  to  give  name  to  the  order,  as 
hiltorians  are  lilent  about  it.  It  mull  be  obferved,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  called  Genet  in  French  :  whether  this  bore 
any  allufion  to  the  order  of  that  name  mentioned  above, 
we  cannot  tell.  The  habit  was  a  cloak  of  white  damafk, 
with  a  violet-coloured  hood  ;  the  collar  was  compoled  of 
broom-flower  hulks  enamelled  proper,  and  intermixed 
with  lozenges  voided,  or  mafcles,  each  of  them  containing 
a  fleur-de-lis  or;  and  pendent  thereunto,  for  the  badge,  a 
crofs  flory  gold.  The  motto,  Exaltat  humi/es.  See  Plate  II. 

The  number  of  the  knights  was  not  limited  by  any  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  ftatutes,  but  left  at  the  entire  pleafure  and 
will  of  the  fovereign.  The  order  did  not  furvive  Charles  V. 
king  of  France.  Several  authors  differ  upon  its  origin,  and 
indeed  fome  are  of  opinion  that  it  never  exifted  as  a  con- 
itituted  order,  but  merely  as  a  company  of  fons  of  no¬ 
blemen  and  elquires,  affociating  for  fome  good  and  lau¬ 
dable  purpofe. 

XLII.  The  Order  of  St.  John  of  Acon,  or 
Acre.  The  date  of  the  origin  of  this  order  it  is  not  eafy 
to  afcertain.  The  duties  of  the  knights  confifted  in  re¬ 
ceiving  pilgrims,  or  providing  accommodations  and  places 
of  retirement  for  them  ;  and  they  were  armed  to  perform 
thefe  duties.  They  were  ordered  to  wear  a  black  habit, 
with  a  crofs  patee  white  embroidered  upon  the  breaft. 
When  the  city  of  Aeon  was  taken,  they  removed  from 
Paldtine.  They  retired  into  Spain  when  the  affairs  of 
the  Chriftians  became  hopelefs  in  the  eaft,  and  flourifhed 
there  under  the  reign  of  Alphonfo  the  Aftrologer,  king  of 
Caflile.  Pope  Alexander  IV.  approved  the  order  under 
the  compound  title  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  of  Acre. 
This  king,  by  his  laft  will,  bequeathed  to  the  mailer  and 
knights  all  his  houfe  and  furnitu're,  befides  very  large 
fums  of  money.  After  having  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
their  military  valour  and  pious  deeds,  they  were  united 
to  the  Knights  Templars,  to  whofe  rules  their  ftatutes 
bore  great  fimilarity.  The  Order  of  St.  Thomas  is  laid  to 
have  been  inftituted  by  Richard  I.  after  the  fiirprifal  of 
Acon;  and  that  the  knights  were  all  Englilhmen.  They  wore 
a  white  habit,  and  a  red  crofs  embroidered  on  it,  and  fur¬ 
mounted  with  an  efcallop  argent ;  and  had  for  their  pa¬ 
tron  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  badge  of  the  knights  of 


St.  John  of  Acon,  was  a  crofs  potent  gules,  furmounted 
in  the  centre  with  a  medal  gold,  and  on  it  the  image  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Thomas  proper. 

XLIII.  The  Order  of  the  Crescent  was  inftituted 
by  Charles  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  who  gave  to  the 
knights  a  collar  of  fleurs-de-lis  and  ftars  intermixed,  and 
pendent  therefrom  a  crefcent,  with  th£  motto,  Donee  to- 
tum  imp/eat  orbem.  Pope  Clement  IV.  granted  many  privi¬ 
leges  to  the  order  ;  but,  after  a  certain  lapfe  of  time,  as 
it  was  apparently  falling  to  decay,  it  was  revived,  in  1464, 
by  Rene  duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  defeended  from  the  il- 
lultrious  houfe  of  that  name.  He  choie  St.  Maurice,  of 
the  Thebaic  legion,  a  knight  as  it  is  fuppofed,  and  a  mar¬ 
tyr,  for  the  patron-faint  of  the  order,  and  held  the  firft: 
ceremonies  of  inveftiture  in  the  cathedral -church  of  An¬ 
gers,  dedicated  to  this  faint.  The  fymbol  which  the 
knights  wore  on  their  mantle  was  a  golden  crefcent,  and 
in  red  enamel  upon  it  the  word  LOZ,  in  allufion  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  motto,  fignifying  that  they  ought  to  look 
for  the  complement  of  their  duties,  as  when  the  moon,  from 
the  form  of  the  letter  C  in  the  firft  of  her  phafes,  com¬ 
pletes  the  figure  of  O  when  the  is  in  her  full.  See  Plate  II. 

None  could  be  admitted  into  this  order,  unlefs  he  had 
previoufly  been  prefent  in  battles,  at  fieges  of  cities,  or 
ltormings  of  caftles  and  fortrefies.  The  habit  of  cere¬ 
mony  confifted  of  a  mantle  of  red  or  crimfon  velvet,  and  a 
mantlet  or  fliort  cloak  of  white,  with  lining  and  furcoat  of 
the  fame.  The  number  of  the  knights  confifted  of  thirty- 
fix  only. 

XL1V.  The  Order  of  the  Ship  and  ErcALLOp- 
Shell  ;  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  the  Order  of  the 
Ship  and  double  Crescent.  The  Chriftians  in  Palef- 
tine  had  experienced  feveral  reveries  of  fortune,  when 
Louis  IX.  king  of  France,  called  afterwards  Saint  Louis, 
leaving  his  kingdom,  embarked  at  Aigues  Mortes,  crofted 
the  Mediterranean,  and  haltened  to  the  afliftance  of  the 
faithful  againft  the  Saracens  in  the  eaft.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  three  fons,  Philip,  John,  and  Peter;  and,  in 
commemoration  of  that  hazardous  naval  expedition, 
founded  the  order,  as  it  is  reported  by  Favin,  in  1269. 
Moll  writers  agree  that  it  did  not  continue  longer  than 
the  lives  of  the  knights.  The  collar  was  compofed  of 
gold  efcallop-lhells  intermixed  with  double  crefcents,  to 
which  was  pendent  a  (hip  rigged  argent,  floating  upon 
waves  of  the  fame.  The  (hells  alluded  to  the  pilgrimage 
beyond  the  feas;  others  fay  to  the  port  of  Aigues-Mortes, 
where  thefe  lliells  are  very  common,  and  wherefrom  the 
king  embarked.  The  Ihip  reprefented  the  voyage;  and 
the  crefcent  pointed  to  its  motive,  which  was  to  wage  war 
againll  the  Turks.  See  Plate  II. 

XLV.  The  Order  of  St.  George,  in  Auftria  and 
Carinthia,  was  inftituted  by  Rodolph  count  of  Haplburg, 
the  firft  emperor  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  about  the  year 
1273  or  1290.  Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  Frederic 
III.  was  thg  founder  of  it  in  1470,  in  order  to  guard  the 
frontiers  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Auftria,  Stiria,  and  Ca¬ 
rinthia,  againll  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  Turks.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  however,  that  the  emperor  granted  the  knights 
the  rich  Benedifline  abbey  of  Mileftead,  in  Carinthia,  for 
their  place  of  relidence.  The  badge  was  a  plain  crofs  pur- 
pure,  edged  vert;  and  the  order  was  held  in  fuch  high 
and  honourable  repute,  that  the  grand  mailer  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  prince  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  knights  vowed,  in  imitation  of  many  others, 
conjugal  chaltity  and  obedience. 

Several  writers,  who  have  employed  their  time  in  re- 
fearches  for  ancient  orders  of  knighthood,  and  their  pens 
in  coniigning  the  hillory  of  them  to  pofterity,  mention 
another  order  of  St.  George  in  Germany,  erefted  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian  in  494,  in  which  the  knights,  after 
they  had  ferv.ed  the  prince  for  one  year,  were  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  peculiar  right,  which  palled  to  their  heirs,  of 
adorning  the  badge  of  the  order,  their  Ihields,  and  hel¬ 
mets,  with  a  crown ;  whence  they  are  lometimes  ftyled 
Crowned  Knights . 

'  Jofeph 
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Jofeph  Micheli  reports,  that  the  emperor  above-men¬ 
tioned,  joining  in  battle  with  thefe  brave  knights  againft 
the  Turks,  obtained  a  notable  victory;  and  that  “  the 
Turks  themfelves  confefs  that  a  man  on  horfeback,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  St.  George,  patron  of  this  order,  put  them  in 
to  great  a  fear  and  dilturbance,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
take  themfelves  to  flight,  and  leave  the  field.”  See 
Plate  II. 

XLVI.  The  Order  of  St.  James,  in  Holland.  Flo- 
rentius  earl  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  lord  of  Frieze- 
land,  beftowed  the  enligns  of  this  order,  in  the  hall  of  his 
palace  at  the  Hague,  in  1290,  upon  twelve  of  his  principal 
noblemen,  whofe  names  he  let  down  himfelf,  according  to 
their  rank  and  the  fervices  he  had  received  from  them. 
The  fecond  in  rank  was  Launcelot  lord  Hamilton,  then 
ambaflador  from  the  king  of  Scots.  The  knights  were  in- 
vefted  with  a  collar  of  gold,  or  military  belt  of  filver  gilt, 
adorned  with  fix  efcallops,  whereat  was  appended  the 
image  of  St.  James  the  Apoftle.  All  the  lhields  of  the 
knights,  u'hereupon  their  arms  were  painted,  were  deli¬ 
vered  to  John  Papavert,  herald  of  Holland,  and  by  him 
hungup  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  in  commemoration 
and  perpetual  memory  of  this  inftitution.  Thus  from 
early  time  we  fee  the  ilandards  and  fhields  of  brave  men 
and  knights  hung  up  in  ftately  halls  and  churches  to  ho¬ 
nour  the  dead,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  ftirnulate  the  liv¬ 
ing  to  the  praftice  of  honour  and  virtue. 

XLVII.  The  Order  of  St.  George  of  Alfama,  in 
Spain.  It  appears  that  this  order  was  inltituted  in  1201, 
in  a  town  of  the  name  of  Alfama,  in  the  diocefe  of  Tor¬ 
tola;  and  that  it  received  the  papal  confirmation  in  1363  ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  knights  being  defirous  to  unite 
themfelves  with  thofe  of  the  order  of  Montefa,  which  was 
then  in  great  repute,  the  council  of  Conllance  fanftioned 
the  union  in  1399.  See  Plate  II. 

XLVIII.  The  Order  of  Montesa.  The  Knights 
Templars  being  extinft  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  all  other 
kingdoms,  as  it  was  mentioned  under  that  title,  (fee  p. 
795.)  an  order  was  inltituted,  about  the  year  1317,  tofup- 
ply  their  place,  in  confequence  of  a  permiflion  obtained 
for  that  purpofe  from  pope  John  XXII.  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  town  of  Montela  in  Valencia  was  chofen  as  a 
proper  and  fit  place  for  the  refidence  of  the  knights.  I11 
the  year  following,  James  king  of  Arragon  and  Valencia, 
confcious  of  the  importance  of  the  inftitution,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  fervices  he  had  received,  and  ex- 
pefted,  from  the  knights,  built  at  Montefa  a  noble  col¬ 
lege  for  them  to  dwell  in  ;  and,  having  dedicated  it  to  Sr. 
George,  the  order  aflumed  on  that  occafion  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  Order  of  St,  George  of  Montefa.  Segar,  in  his 
book  of  “Honour  Civil  and  Military,”  calls  it  the  Order 
of  Montejio ;  but  we  apprehend  that  this  worthy  writer, 
who  on  all  other  occaiions  aims  at  correftnefs,  has  here 
miftaken  the  name  of  the  city. 

The  habit  of  this  order  confifts  in  a  white  mantle,  on 
the  left  bread  whereof  is  embroidered  a  plain  red  crofs, 
in  imitation  of  feveral  others  already  defcribed  ;  this  fym- 
bol  being  at  once  exprelfive  of  the  intention  for  which 
moll  of  the  military  orders  were  eltablilhed,  namely,  to 
filed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  The 
badge  confifted  alfo  of  a  plain  red  crofs  enamelled  on  gold  ; 
which  was  worn  fcarfwife,  pendent  to  a  broad  and  wa¬ 
tered  ribbon.  See  Plate  II. 

XLIX.  The  Order  of  the  Scale,  or  de  la  Sca- 
MA,  in  Spain.  When  we  confider,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  the  afiociations  of  brave  men  to  defend  the  holy 
places  where  Chrift  converfed  among  men,  or  to  fecure 
their  own  countries,  their  rights,  religion,  and  properties, 
againft  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  infidels,  it  is  natural  to 
fuppofe  that  they  found,  after  the  example  of  Mithridates 
given  to  his  fons,  that  ftrength  confifts  in  union.  This 
motive  is  the  only  plaufible  one  which  we  can  afiign  for 
the  choice  which  the  order,  now  under  confideration, 
made  for  their  fymbol,  of  a  thing  fo  inlignificant,  at  the 
firft  fight,  as  the  fcale  of  a  fifh.  But,  when  we  recollect 


that  thefe  fcales  united  together  form  a  ftrong  armour, 
which  was  imitated  to  fecure  ancient  warriors  againft  the 
flalhing  of  fwords  and  fcimeters,  we  mult  confefs  that  the 
meaning  is  clear  and  juft.  Similar  to  fo  many  fcales  of 
hard  fubftance  fupporting  each  other,  the  members  of  this 
order  became  ftrong  by  their  union,  and  were  enabled  to 
perform  in  fociety  what  no  one  would  have  been  able  fin- 
gly  to  achieve.  Since  no  author,  as  far  as  our  refearches 
have  gone,  has  given,  or  attempted  to  give,  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  name  and  badge  of  this  Spanifii  order,  we  have 
thought  that  it  might  be  intereftingto  our  readers  to  have 
a  few  original  ideas  propofed  to  them  on  the  fubjeft. 

According  to  feveral  Spanifh  writers,  this  order  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  Don  John  II.  king  of  Caftile,  about  the  year  1316 
or  1318.  But,  as  the  planets  of  heaven  lofe  their  refpec- 
tive  fplendour  when  the  face  of  the  fun  is  concealed  from 
them,  fo  did  this  order  fall  into  decay  at  the  death  of  its 
founder,  before  whom  they  ufed  to  march  in  battle-array 
whenever  he  went  to  war.  Their  duty  was  to  defend 
Caftile  againft  the  Moors,  and  to  fpill  their  blood  in  the 
defence  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  The  knights  wore  on  their 
left  breaft  the  badge  of  the  order,  which  was  a  blue  crofs 
compofed  of  fcales  like  thofe  of  a  filh.  See  Plate  II. 

L.  The  Order  of  Christ  in  Portugal.  Dennis,  the 
fixteenth  king  of  Portugal,  in  order  to  excite  the  valour 
of  his  nobility  to  oppole  the  attempts  of  the  Moors,  who, 
nuiftering  ftrong  in  the  province  of  Algarves,  were  very 
troublefome  to  his  fubjeftsf  thought  of  no  better  means 
than  to  create  a  military  order  of  knighthood  for  that 
purpofe  ;  and,  having  inftituted  it  with  all  requifite  forms 
in  1317,  he  obtained,  two  years  after,  a  confirmation  of 
it  from  pope  John  XXII.  who  was  then  refiding  at  Avi¬ 
gnon.  Some  authors  pretend  that  he  was  impelled  to  this 
aft  by  a  vilion  of  Chrift  crucified,  which  appeared  before 
him  at  the  moment  he  was  to  give  battle  ;  but  we,  of 
courfe,  refer  fuch  relations  to  the  wonders  of  legendary 
lore. 

The  firft  grand  mafter  was  Don  Giles  Martinez  ;  and  the 
order  fubfifted  with  honour  and  glory  for  a  long  time.  It 
had  been  under  the  control  of  twelve  mafters,  when  pope 
Adrian  VI.  in  1522,  confirmed  the  adminiftration  of  it  to 
king  John  III. 

At  the  deftruftion  of  the  Knights  Templars,  all  the 
goods  and  pofleflions  belonging  to  them,  within  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Portugal,  were  granted  to  this  order.  They  had 
appointed  to  them  for  their  feat  Caftro-marin,  where 
their  firft  convent  was  erefted  ;  but  afterwards  it  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  city  of  Thomar;  which  tranflation  was  ef¬ 
fected  on  account  of  thirty-feven  commanderies  which 
they  poflefled  in  Africa  being  feparated  from  them.  In 
1551,  pope  Julius  III.  veiled  in  the  crown  of  Portugal  a 
perpetual  right  to  the  grand-mafterlhip ;  from  which  epo- 
cha  the  kings  have  taken  the  title  of  Perpetual  Adminif- 
trators  of  the  Order,  which  confifted  in  the  aftonifhing 
number  of  417  commanderies  in  that  fmall  kingdom.  Be¬ 
fore  the  grand-mafterlhip  was  united  to  the  crown,  the 
eleftion  was  left  to  the  votes  of  the  knights,  who  are 
now  under  the  fame  regulations  and  enjoy  the  fame  privi¬ 
leges  as  thofe  of  Calatrava  in  Spain,  who  follow  the  Cif- 
tertian  rule.  According  to  the  ltatutes,  the  candidates 
ftiould  prove  their  nobleriefsof  blood  for  four  generations. 
But  it  is  generally  difpenfed  with  by  the  fovereign,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  individual  merits  and  the  fervices  they  have 
rendered  to  the  country. 

This  order  is  ftiil  extant ;  and,  even  fince  the  emigration 
of  the  houfe  of  Braganza  from  their  kingdom  to  the  weft- 
ern  hemifphere,  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  has  con¬ 
ferred  the  honour  of  it  on  feveral  worthy  individuals. 
The  badge  of  the  order  confifts  of  a  gold  crofs  pa  tee  en¬ 
amelled  gules,  and  charged  with  another  argent,  pendent 
from  a  collar  compofed  of  three  rows  of  gold  chains.  On 
common  days,  the  knights  wear  the  badge  hanging  from 
a  fcarlet  ribbon  thrown  round  the  neck.  See  Plate  II. 

LI.  The  Order  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  Italy,  was  infti¬ 
tuted  by  pope  John  XXII.  at  Avignon,  in  1 320.  The  reign¬ 
ing 
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ing  pope  rs  Sovereign  and  grand-matter  of  the  order.  The 
badge,  which  is  worn  by  the  knights  pendent  from  a  fear- 
let  ribbon  tied  to  a  button-hole  of  the  waiftcoat,  is  a  gold 
plain  crofs  enamelled  gules,  and  edged  with  gold.  Since 
the  French  revolution,  and  the  perfecutions  which  the  late 
and'  the  prefent  popes  have  flittered  under  the  new  regime 
of  the  king  of  Italy  and  emperor  of  France,  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  order  is  held  in  any  kind  of  repute. 

LII.  The  Order  of  the  White  Eagle,  in  Poland. 
Uladiflaus  V.  furnarned  Loiter,  having  married  his  fon  Ca- 
fimir  to  the  princefs  Anne,  daughter  of  Gedimir  duke  of 
Lithuania,  inftituted  this  order  on  the  occafion,  in  the  year 
1315.  In  1702,  Frederic  Auguftus  I.  king  of  Poland,  to 
conciliate  the  principal  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  a  great 
part  of  whom  were  favourable  to  Staniilaus,  revived  it, 
and  preferi'oed  for  it  new  inftitutes  and  laws.  In  1726  the 
emprefs  of  Ruttia  was  inverted  with  the  inlignia  of  the  or¬ 
der.  But,  as  Poland  has  long  been  diftratted  with  changes 
of  government  and  revolutions,  it  is  hardly  pollible  to  af- 
certain  whether  this  alTociation  (till  exilfs  or  not.  How¬ 
ever,  when  it  was  flourifhing,  the  badge  confided  of  a  gold 
crofs  of  eight  points,  enamelled  gules,  bordered  argent, 
cantoned  with  rays  of  fire,  and  charged  in  the  middle  with 
a  white  eagle,  bearing  on  his  bread  a  crofs  of  the  firft. 
See  Plate  III.  The  whole  is  adorned  around  with  the  tro¬ 
phies  and  arms  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  On  the  other 
tide,  a  cipher  of  the  king  of  Poland’s  name,  with  the  motto. 
Pro  Fide,  Rege,  Lege:  the  whole  furmounted  with  a  fmall 
crown  of  diamonds.  The  collar  was  compofed  of  golden 
eagles  crowned,  and  chained  to  one  another.  On  com¬ 
mon  days,  the  knights  wore  the  crofs  at  the  extremity  of 
a  broad  blue  ribbon  fcarfwife.  They  had  it  alfo  embroi¬ 
dered  on  the  left  fide  of  their  coats  and  cloaks. 

LIII.  The  Order  de  la  Banda,  or  of  the  Scarf, 
in  Caftile.  This  military  order  was  erected  by  Alphonfo 
XI.  king  of  Leon  and  Caftile,  in  the  city  of  Victoria,  anno 
1333.  Authors,  however,  do  not  exactly  agree  on  this 
point ;  for  Favin,  upon  fome  authority,  afferts  that  it  was 
in  the  city  of  Palencia,  anno  1330  ;  and  Sanfovin  affirms, 
that  it  tookplaceat  Burgos  in  1368.  Confidering  that  he 
could  not  find  a  better  way  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  his 
numerous  and  powerful  enemies,  the  king  created  this 
order  of  knights,  and  conftituted  himfelf  grand-matter  of 
it.  Shortly  after  this  inftitution,  that  is,  anno  1332,  the 
folemnity  of  the  order  was  celebrated  in  Burgos.  From 
this  circumftance  we  fuppofe  that  the  miftake  of  Sanfovin 
arofe.  On  the  eve  of  the  folemnization,  in  the  monaftery 
of  St.  Mary  Royal,  each  candidate  was  conducted  by  the 
icing  to  the  altar  ;  and  all  of  them,  having  laid  down  their 
arms,  fpent  the  whole  of  the  night,  according  to  an¬ 
cient  cuftom,  in  watching  and  prayer.  The  next  day, 
after  mafs,  the  candidates  were  each  inverted  with.a  mili¬ 
tary  belt,  and  a  ribbon  four  fingers  broad,  which  ran 
acrofs  the  body,  over  the  right  ffioulder,  and  fo  under  the 
left  arm,  which  was  the  fpecial  enfign  of  the  order,  and 
gave  it  a  name.  It  appears  to  have  been  alfo  intended 
for  the  honour  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  as  none 
but  noblemen’s  younger  Ions  was  admiffible.  Efquires, 
who  had  lerved  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years  at  leaft  at  court 
or  in  the  camp,  were  alfo  thought  worthy  of  admiffion. 
This  order  was  for  fome  confiderable  time  held  in  great 
repute  and  efteem  ;  but  fuch  is  the  viciflitude  of  human 
affairs,  that  it  was  afterwards  laid  afide  and  nearly  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  when,  by  another  inrtance  of  the  inftability  of  lub- 
iunary  things,  it  was  again  revived  in  the  year  1700,  by 
Philip  V.  regent  of  Spain,  and  grand-matter  of  the  order. 

The  enfign  of  the  order  was  no  more  than  a  faffi  of  red 
Ij lk,  as  we  bated  before,  and  placed  in  the  manner  which 
we  have  mentioned.  There  were  ladies  of  this  order,  en¬ 
joying  the  fame  privileges  as  the  knights,  and  wearing  a 
badge  exactly  fimilar  to  theirs,  except  that,  inftead  of  red 
lilk,  it  was  made  of  gold  tifl'ue. 

The  conftitutions  of  this  order  contain  feveral  articles 
which  are  fo  curious,  that  we  cannot  refill  the  defire  of 
inferting  them  here,  not  only  on  account  of  their  origi- 
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nality,  but  becaufe  they  give  an  idea  of  the  cuftoms  and 
manners  of  the  place  and  time  when  and  where  they  took 
their  origin.  We  (hall  preferve  the  ttyle  in  which  we 
find  them  expreffed. 

“  At  fuch  time  as  any  gentleman  was  admitted  a  knight, 
he  promiled  to  obferve  thefe  articles  following,  which  I 
have  thought  good  particularly  to  exprefs;  and  the  ra¬ 
ther,  becaufe  they  tend  only  to  entertain  the  minds  of 
men  in  the  offices  of  courage  and  courtefy,  without  any 
mixture  of  fuperftition,  whereof  almoft  all  other  orders 
in  thofe  days  tatted. 

1.  That  he  fliould  fpeak  unto  the  king  for  commo¬ 
dity  of  the  commonwealth  and  defence  thereof,  fo  often  as 
he  were  thereunto  required  ;  and,  refufing  fo  to  do,  ffiall 
forfeit  all  his  patrimony,  and  be  baniflied  his  country. 

2.  That  he  ffiould  not  be  filent  whenfoever  any  perfon 
fliall  fpeak  againft  the  king’s  honour  ;  upon  pain  of  being 
ban  idled  the  court,  and  deprived  of  his  band  for  ever. 

3.  That  he  ffiould  be  no  great  fpeaker,  and  in  fpeaking 
to  utter  the  truth  ;  but  that,  if  he  ffiould  fay  or  affirm  an 
untruth,  then,  for  a  punilhment,  to  walk  in  ike  Jlreets  with¬ 
out  his  [word  for  one  whole  month. 

4.  That  he  fliould  endeavour  himfelf  to  keep  company 
with  wife  men,  and  perfons  experienced  in  the  war;  for, 
being  found  to  converfe  with  merchants,  artificers,  or  baj'e 
people,  he  fliould  be  therefore  greatly  reproved  by  the  grand 
matter,  and  for  one  month  be  commanded  to  keep  his 
houfe. 

5.  That  he  fliould  always  have  good  armour  in  his 
chamber,  good  horfes  in  his  ltable,  good  lances  in  his  hall, 
and  a  good  fword  by  his  fide ;  or  otherwife  to  be  called  page, 
and  no  knight,  for  one  whole  month. 

6.  That  he  ffiould  not  be  feen  mounted  upon  any  mule 
or  other  unfeemly  hackney;  neither  walk  abroad  without 
his  band,  nor  enter  into  the  king's  palace  without  his 
fword,  nor  eat  alone  at  home-,  upon  pain  to  forfeit,  for  every 
fuch  offence,  one  mark  towards  the  maintaining  of  the 
tilt. 

7.  That  he  fliould  not  complain  of  any  hurt ;  nor  boaft 
of  his  own  aits,  nor,  in  curing  his  wounds,  cry  Ok  !  for,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  he  will  be  puniffied  by  being  left  unvifited 
of  all  his  companions. 

8.  That,  in  walking  either  in  court  or  city,  his  pace 
fliould  not  be  fwift  or  hafty  ;  upon  pain  to  be  reproved 
of  his  fellow-knights,  and  puniffied  at  the  grand-matter’s 
diferetion. 

9.  That  he  ffiould  not  commence  or  enter  fuit  of  law 
againft  the  daughter  of  any  knight ;  upon  pain  never  to 
have  lady  or  gentlewoman  of  the  court  for  his  miltrefs  or 
wife. 

10.  That,  if  he  happened  to  meet  with  any  lady  or  gen¬ 
tlewoman  of  the  court,  he  ffiould  forthwith  alight  from 
his  liorfe,  and  offer  her  his  fervices  ;  upon  pain  to  lofe 
one  month’s  wages,  and  the  favour  of  all  ladies. 

11.  That,  if  any  lady  of  honour  required  fervice  at  his 
hands,  he,  refufing  to  do  it,  (having  power,)  fliould  be 
called  for  ever  “the  difeourteous  knight.” 

12.  That  he  fliould  not  eat  alone,  nor  at  any  time  feed 
upon  grofs  meat. 

13.  That  all  the  knights  of  this  order  fliould  fight  at  the 
turney  at  leaft  twice  every  year;  juft  four  times  a-year ; 
play  at  canes  fix  times  a-year;  and  manage  horfes  every 
week.  And  wliofo  failed  to  perform  all  or  any  of  thefe 
knightly  exercifes,  ffiould  attend  on  the  king  one  month 
without  a  fword,  and  another  month  without  the  band. 

14.  That  no  knight  might  remain  in  court  without  a 
mittrefs,  with  intent  to  marry  her,  and  not  diflionour  her; 
and,  whenfoever  the  plealed  to  walk,  he  was  to  attend  oil 
her  on  foot  or  on  horfeback,  to  do  her  all  honour  and  fer¬ 
vice. 

15.  That,  the  firft  Sunday  of  every  month,  all  the 
knights  ffiould  ffiow  themfelves  armed  before  the  king, 
ready  to  perform  any  action  in  arms  at  the  king’s  plea- 
fure  ;  for  the  king  would  not  have  them  be  only  knights 
in  name,  but  in  deed  alfo. 

16. 
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i5.  That,  if  any  knight  were  fick,and  in  peril  of  death, 
all  other  his  fellow-kniglus  fliould  vifit  him,  and  exhort 
him  to  godlinefs  ;  and,  if  he  died,  accompany  his  corpfe 
to  the  grave;  alfo  to  mourn  in  black  one  whole  month; 
and  abl'ent  themfelves  from  the  exercifeof  arms  for  the 
fpace  of  three  months,  unlefs  the  king  fliould  otherwile 
command. 

17.  That,  within  two  days  after  fuch  funeral,  all  the 
knights  fliould  affemble,  and  prefent  the  band  of  the  dead 
knight  unto  the  king,  making  humble  fuit  for  fome  of  his 
fons  to  fucceed,  if  any  of  them  were  meet;  and  praying  it 
would  pleafe  his  majefty  to  be  good  to  the  mother,  that 
flie  might  live  according  to  her  honourable  calling. 

Such  were  the  obligations  to  which  not  only  the  knights 
of  the  Band,  but  all  knights,  were  fubjeft  in  thole  heroic 
times,  when  bravery,  religion,  and  love,  uniting  in  one 
focus,  elevated  the  mind,  purified  the  habits,  and  en¬ 
chanted  the  heart.  Hence  thofe  acts  of  courage  which 
have  altonifhed  the  pen  of  Hiflory  when  flie  recorded  them; 
thofe  courteous  deeds  towards  the  fair  fex,  which  were 
the  firfi:  Itamina  pf  that  flower  of  politenefs  which  itill 
thrives  and  blooms  amonglt  all  the  nations  of  Europe; 
and  that  philanthropy,  which  religion  fublimates  and  fup- 
ports  by  views  and  motives  much  more  refined  and  dif- 
interefted  than  thofe  which  nature  alone  could  ever 
fugged. 

LIV.  The  Order  of  the  Seraphims,  or  of  Jesus, 
in  Sweden.  It  has  been  wrongly  Hated  that  this  order 
was  inflituted  by  Eric  the  Great,  or  Guftavus  I.  for  it  ap¬ 
pears  clearly,  from  the  belt  records,  that,  in  13 34,  king 
Magnus  II.  was  the  founder  of  it,  in  memory  of  the  liege 
of  the  metropolitan  city  of  Upfal ;  but,  upon  the  change  of 
religion  which  happened  in  Sweden  under  Charles  IX.  and 
perhaps  owing  to  other  caufes  which  have  not  been  tradi¬ 
tionally  handed  down  to  us,  this  order  was  abolilhed. 
However,  finding  the  want  of  a  flimulus  to  excite  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  his  nobles,  and  of  means  to  reward  the  bravery  of 
his  warriors,  Frederic  I.  revived  the  order  on  the  nth 
of  February,  1748. 

The  habit  of  the  order  is  a  white  fatin  jacket,  trim¬ 
med  with  black  lace,  and  lined  with  black ;  white 
breeches,  flioes,  and  ftockings,  trimmed  with  black ; 
and  black  ribbons  ;  a  black  fatin  fliort  cloak  lined  with 
white,  with  a  white  cape  trimmed  with  black  lace;  a 
hat  of  black  fatin  alfo,  bound  with  white,  having  on 
the  left  fide  four  white  oftrich-feathers,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  a  black  one.  They  wore  alfo  upon  the  left  bread 
of  the  cloak  a  ftar  of  eight  points  embroidered  in  filver, 
and,  on  the  jacket  on  the  fame  fide,  the  fame  kind  of  flar, 
but  l’omewhat  lefs  in  fize.  The  collar  is  conipofed  of  ele¬ 
ven  golden  heads  of  feraphs,  with  wings  expanded,  and 
as  many  patriarchal  or  double  erodes  enamelled  on  gold, 
all  joined  with  gold  chains.  The  crofs  is  fliaped  like  that 
of  Malta,  and  cantoned  by  four  feraphs’  heads,  as  in  the 
collar;  and  on  the  centre  a  medallion  azure,  enfigned 
with  the  arms  of  Sweden,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the 
three  initial  letters  of  the  name  Jel'us  in  Greek,  I  H  S,  the 
middle  letter  being  furmounted  with  afmall  crofs;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  arms  the  paflion-nails,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
badge  the  rojal  crown  of  Sweden.  SeePlatell.  Itwasalfo 
borne  pendent  to  a  broad  fky-blue  watered  ribbon  placed 
fcarfwife.  Tnefe  letters  IIIS  have  been  often  explained  as 
being  the  initials  of  the  three  words  Jefus  Hominum  Salvator, 
“  the  Saviour  of  Men  ;”  but,  although  we  cannot  deny 
that  this  interpretation  is  ingenious,  yet  we  mult  itate  the 
true  and  original  meaning  of  them.  The  name  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  in  Greek  is  IHSOY2.  By  abbreviation,  and  changing 
the  2  into  S,  its  correfpondent  in  Latin,  the  three  firll  let¬ 
ters  have  been  ufed  in  the  church  as  a  cipher  for  the  name 
of  the  Son  of  God  ;  and,  as  the  Greek  E  long  is  of  the  fame 
form  with  the  Latin  H,  it  gave  occafion  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  we  have  mentioned  above. 

LV.  The  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 
We  cannot  confider,  without  a  melancholy  fenfe  of  regret, 
that  moft  of  thofe  admirable  inftitutions,  which  have  be- 
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nefited  mankind,  fliould,  like  the  river  that  fecundates 
the  plains  of  Egypt,  conceal  their  venerable  heads  in 
mills  of  doubt  and  clouds  of  obfeurity;  as  if  Providence, 
in  order  to  humble  the  pride  of  man,  had  deemed  necel- 
fary,  not  only  to  withhold  and  fequeftrate  from  his  view 
the  fecret  fprings  of  nature  and  of  the  univerfe,  but  alfo 
the  origin  and  caufes  of  the  works  of  man  himfelf.  In¬ 
deed  the  fpace  of  human  life  is  fo  confined,  fo  chequered, 
and  we  hurry  through  it  with  fo  much  trepidation  and 
ioipatience,  that  we  do  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
take  notice  of,  and  to  record,  events,  which  feem  never  to 
be  obliterated  from  our  memory;  not  unlike  thole  who 
dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wonders,  and  who,  whilll 
ftrangers  flock  from  the  remoteil  parts  of  the  world  to  vi- 
fit  them,  put  off  from  day  to  day  the  pleafure  of  contem¬ 
plating  themfelves  thofe  marvels,  and  die  without  the  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  having  feen  them.  Thus  every  generation, 
unmindful  of  the  future,  and  blind  to  the  tranfaclions  of 
the  prefent,  is  entirely  taken  up  by  the  ftudy  of  ruins, 
fearching,  among  their  filent  heaps  and  mouldering  frag¬ 
ments,  for  a  knowledge  which  the  thoughtleffnefs  of  pre¬ 
ceding  centuries  has  negledled  to  tranfmit,  and  thus  leaves 
to  the  following  age  the  trouble  of  recording  the  events 
of  the  prefent  day.  Such  are  the  refleftions  which  arole 
in  our  mind  on  confidering  what  uncertainty  veils  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  an  order  whofe  inftitution  was,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  glorious  founder  but  alfo  for  its  connexion 
with  all  the  parts  of  Europe,  an  event  of  the  utmolt  im¬ 
portance  and  eclat.  The  following  extra&s  from  the  bell 
writers  on  the  fubjefl  will  countenance  the  jultnefs  of  our 
obfervation. 

1.  The  Occafion  of  the  Injlitution  of  this  Order.  It  is 
not  only  unanimoufly  attefted  by  all  hiftorians,  but  alfo 
confirmed  by  good  authorities,  that  Edward  III.  king 
of  England  and  France,  wa^the  illultrious  founder  of 
this  renowned  fraternity ;  but,  as  to  the  occafion  of 
its  creation,  and  the  certain  time  of  its  origin,  thefe 
two  points  of  hiflory  have  been  long  controverted.  The 
lofs  of  original  llatutes,  ancient  regillers,  and  annals, 
together  with  the  filence  of  contemporary  writers,  has 
left  the  truth  fo  perplexed,  that  modern  authors  have 
thrown  out  their  conje6lures  without  a  decilion.  The 
vulgar  and  more  general  opinion  is,  that,  Joan  countefs  of 
Salilbury  being  at  a  ball  where  the  king  was  prefent,  her 
garter  accidentally  dropped  off  and  fell  on  the  floor.  The 
monarch,  whofe  gallantry  was  well  known  in  both  fenfes 
of  the  word,  hallily  Hooping,  took  it  up  from  the 
ground;  whereupon  fome  of  his  nobles  and  courtiers 
finding,  as  at  an  amorous  aflion,  he,  obferving  their  fpor- 
tive  humour,  turned  it  off  with  this  reply  in  French  ;  Honi 
foit  qui  maly  penfe ,  “  Shame  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks;’ 
adding,  in  difdain  of  their  laughter,  “  Tha,t  in  a  fliort 
time  they  fliould  fee  that  garter  advanced  to  fo  high  an 
honour  and  eflimation  as  to  account  themfelves  happy  to 
wear  it.”  See  Afhmole.  This  curious  anecdote,  we  muft 
confefs,  has  been  received  upon  the  authority  of  Polydore 
Virgil,  an  Italian  priefl,  who  fettled  in  England  and 
Wrote  two  hundred  years  after  the  inflitution  of  the  order. 
And,  as  it  carries  with  it  fpmething  romantic  and  chival¬ 
rous,  we  are  not  furprifed  at  its  having  been  eagerly 
adopted  and  generally  believed.  However,  we  do  not 
think  it  to  be  Polydore’s  own  invention ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  fuch  a  rumour  exifled,  and  was  traditionally 
handed  to  him,  perhaps,  before  he  left  Italy,  where  the 
people  were  over-fond  of  fuch  anecdotes,  and  their  au¬ 
thors  very  fertile  in  inventing  them.  Thofe  who  think 
that  this  is  a  mere  flory,  found  their  opinion  upon  the  fi¬ 
lence  of  fir  John  Froiffart,  a  contemporary  writer,  who,  in 
mentioning  the  inftitution  in  his  chronicles,  does  not  fay 
a  word  of  the  occafion  of  its  origin  ;  and  who,  although 
he  mentions  very  particularly  the  tender  affection  which 
the  king  felt  for  the  countefs  of  Salifbury  (whom  he  calls 
Alyce),  and  her  coynefs  and  reluttance  at  taking  notice  of 
the  royal  attachment,  does  not  feem  to  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  faft  above-Hated,  as  he  fays  nothing 
9  T  concerning 
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concerning  or  alluding  to  it.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
negative  proof ;  and,  although  it  weighs  heavy  in  the 
fcale  of  credibility  againft  the  authenticity  of  the  anec¬ 
dote,  does  not  entirely  deftroy  its  probability. 

Another  tradition,  “of  the  fame  fpinning  with  the 
former,”  fays  Afhmole,  is  no  lefs  uncertain.  We  read  it 
in  Duckefne's  Hijloire  generate  d'Angieterre,  d'EcoJfe ,  et  d'lr- 
lande  ;  where  he  fays,  that,  the  queen  being  departed  from 
king  Edward’s  prefence  to  her  own  apartments,  he,  fol¬ 
lowing  her  foon  after,  happened  to  fpy  a  blue  garter  lying 
on  the  ground  ;  he  had  it  picked  up,  and  brought  to  him, 
faying;  “You  make  but  l'mall  account  of  this  garter, 
but  within  a  few  months  I  will  caufe  the  belt  of  you  all  to 
reverence  the  like.”  He  adds,  that  the  motto  is  the  anfwer 
of  the  queen,  when  the  king  afked  her  what  men  would 
think  of  her,  upon  lofing  her  garter  in  this  manner.  It 
is  clear  that  this  relation  is  Hill  lefs  authentic,  and  not  fo 
probable  as  the  other. 

The  third  opinion  is  grounded  upon  a  report,  that, 
in  choofing  the  garter  for  the  enfign  of  the  order  he 
was  inftituting,  king  Edward  III.  had  in  view  what 
had  been  faid  of  Richard  I.  “  that,  while  his  forces  were 
employed  againft  Cyprus  and  Aeon,  he,  by  the  affift- 
ance  and  mediation  of  St.  George,  was  infpired  with 
freffi  courage,  and  bethought  himfelf  of  a  new  device, 
which  was  to  tie  about  the  legs  of  a  chofen  number  of 
knights  a  leathern  thong,  or  gai  ter,  whereby,  being  put 
in  mind  of  the  future  glory  that  fhould  accrue  to  them, 
with  afturance  of  worthy  reward  if  they  overcame,  they 
might  be  roufed  up  to  the  behaving  themfelves  ltoutly 
and  gallantly  in  the  wars.”  This  furely  was  not  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  attention  of  king  Edward  :  but,  in  this  cafe, 
what  becomes  of  the  motto?  What  can  it  mean  ?  In¬ 
deed  we  muft,  to  arrive  at  fomething  like  truth,  join  to¬ 
gether  two  t'aCts  which  feerh  moft  probable.  Selden  affirms 
that  this  order  was  railed  chiefly  out  of  the  Round  Table  of 
that  time  ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  Edward,  who  celebrated 
the  fealt  of  that  order  annually  at  Whitfuntide,  finding 
that  it  did  not  lufficiently  bind  the  knights  to  him,  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan  of  the  Garter,  and  founded  it  according 
to  his  idea  of  religion  and  honour  ;  and  that,  happening, 
probably  about  the  fame  time,  to  pick  up  the  garter  of  a 
favourite  lady,  without  any  objectionable  meaning,  he  a f- 
fumed  this  fort  of  band  to  become  the  enfign  of  the  order; 
for  there  is  fo  much  fenfe  contained  in  the  few  words  of 
the  motto,  that  it  is  impolfible  to  apply  them  to  any  thing 
but  fome  gallant  aCtion  of  the  king  towards  a  beloved  wo¬ 
man.  Betides  we  cannot  feel  any  repugnancy  at  admit¬ 
ting  fuch  origin  to  a  military  fraternity,  when  we  know 
that  the  general  cry  de  guerre  was,  amongft  the  knights  of  all 
orders,  Dieu  et  les  dames,  “  God  and  the  ladies.” 

2.  The  precife  Time  when  the  Order  was  injlituted.  Rely¬ 
ing  entirely  upon  the  authority  of  fir  John  Froiflart,  who 
wrote  his  Chronicles  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  our  molt 
learned  Selden  aflerts,  as  a  decided  point,  that  this  order 
took  its  origin  in  the  i8th  year  of  king  Edward’s  reign. 
But  feveral  of  great  refpeftability,  as  Lilly,  Speed,  Segar, 
■and  Stow,  aver,  that  the  fealt  of  the  order  was  celebrated 
for  the  firft  time  in  the  year  1350,  which  correi'ponds  with 
the  24th  year  of  king  Edward  III. 

By  infpeCting  the  Rolls  of  the  great  wardrobe  of  the 
king,  we  find,  in  the  accounts  which  run  from  Michael¬ 
mas,  anno  21  Ed.  III.  to  the  31ft  of  January  in  the  twen¬ 
ty-third  year  of  the  fame  king,  feveral  articles  of  drefs 
and  furniture  of  blue  taffetas  embroidered  with  garters, 
and  the  motto ;  from  which  circumftance  we  may  fafely 
conclude  that  the  order  was  not  inftituted  in  the  18th  year 
of  the  founder’s -reign,  but  between  the  22d  and  23d  year, 
fince  it  was  within  that  fpace  of  time  that  his  robes  of  ce¬ 
remony  to  celebrate  the  feaft  were  made.  In  fine,  to  put 
this  queftion  at  reft,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the 
founder’s  ftatutes  fix  the  time  of  the  inftitution  to  his  23d 
year  ;  fo  do  the  ftatutes  of  Henry  V.  and  the  preface  to 
the  Black  Book;  and  the  fame  alfo  is  attefted  by  Leland, 
and  affirmed  by  Mills  and  Dr.  Heylin, 
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When  the  king  had  refolved  upon  the  day  and  place 
for  keeping  the  firft  grand  feaft  of  this  moft  noble  order, 
which  he  defigned  to  exhibit  with  as  much  fplendour  as 
could  be  imagined,  he  fent  his  heralds  into  Germany, 
France,  Scotland,  Burgundy,  Hainault,  Flanders,  and  Bra¬ 
bant,  “to  invite  all  knights  and  efquires  who  were  willing 
to  meet  at  that  grand  lolemnity,  (with  afturance  to  every 
one  of  fafe-conduCt  and  liberty  for  fifteen  days  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  fame,)  in  order  to  (how  their  military 
valour  and  prowefs  in  all  kind  of  martial  feats  and  other 
public  exercifes,  there  to  be  held,  proper  to  the  place  and 
occafion.”  In  compliance  with  this  invitation  from  fo 
brave  and  illuftrious  a  monarch,  a  great  number  of 
knights,  all  men  of  high  renown  in  the  lifts  and  hafti- 
ludes,  arrived  from  all  parts;  and  the  fplendour  was  con- 
fiderably  increafed  by  the  prefence  of  the  queen,  who  was 
attended  with  three  hundred  of  the  faireft  ladies  of  the 
realm,  adorned  with  the  utraoft  gallantry  and  elegance. 

3.  Of  the  Patrons  of  the  Order.  It  was  a  general  cuftorrt 
in  ancient  times,  as  it  has  been  fince,  to  place  a  newly- 
created  order  under  the  guardianfhip  and  prote&ion  of 
fome  particular  faints.  Edward  III.  devoted  this  knightly 
eftablifhment,  Firft,  to  God,  as  the  origin  of  all  things  ; 
a  cuftom  which  was  held  even  by  the  Pagans  :  Ab  Jove 
principium.  Secondly,  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  whom,  as 
well  as  Henry  IV.  he  had  a  moft  tender  devotion.  Thirdly, 
to  St.  George  of  Cappadocia  ;  “  not  fo  much,”  fays  Afli- 
mole,  “  becaufe  in  his  life  he  was  a  candidate  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith,  or  for  that  he  was  an  armed  foldier  or  knight 
of  Chrift;  but  much  more  becaufe  he  lhovved  his  prefence 
in  feveral  vifions,  and  thereby  excited  the  courage  of  the 
armies  againft  the  infidels.”  It  is  alfo  reported  by  Du- 
chefne,  “  chat  it  was  by  the  fpecial  invocation  of  St.  George, 
that  king  Edward  III.  gained  the  battle  of  Creffy.”  Such 
were  the  reports  of  the  time,  and  no  wonder  that  fuch 
marvellous  relations  have  prompted  feveral  princes  to  place 
the  orders  which  they  eftabliihed  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  St.  George.  Fourthly,  to  a  faint  whofe  name 
the  founder  himfelf  bore;  we  mean  St.  Edward  the  Confef- 
for.  Thomas  Walfingham,  in  his  Hiltory,  reports,  that,  at  a 
Ikirmiffi  near  Calais,  anno  1349,  king  Edward,  in  great 
heat  of  anger  and  grief,  drew  his  fword  and  moft  paffi- 
onately  cried  out :  “Ha!  St.  Edward  ;  Ha!  St.  George;” 
which  his  foldiers  hearing,  ran  unto  him,  and,  ruffling  vio¬ 
lently  upon  the  enemy,  put  many  of  them  to  the  fword. 
The  charter  of  the  foundation  of  Windfor-college,  grant¬ 
ed  by  Edward  III.  begins  as  follows  :  In  konorem  omnipotent 
iis  Dei,  et  fua  genilricis  Maria  Virgiriis  gloriofa,  Sandorumqve 
Georgii  Martyris  et  Edwardi  ConfeJJoris,  nojlris  regiis  fumptibus 

fecimus,  (3c.  “In  honour  of  Almighty  God,  of  his  glorious 
mother  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  faints  George  the 
Martyr  and  Edward  the  Confeffor  ;  at  our  royal  expenfes, 
we,  &c.  &c.” 

4.  The  Honour  and  Reputation  of  this  Order.  When  we 
confider  the  fplendour  with  which  it  began  at  its  dawn,  as 
we  have  mentioned  above,  we  are  inclined  to  fuppofe  that 
the  order  entered  at  once  its  meridian.  The  great  refpeCt 
that  all  Europe  entertained  for  the  founder,  the  wifdoni 
which  appeared  though  all  the  articles  of  the  ftatutes,  the 
ftriCtnefs  with  which  they  were  conftantly  adhered  to, 
have  unitedly  contributed  to  the  high  repute  the  order  ob¬ 
tained,  and  haspreferved  to  our  days ;  for  we  may  fafely  fay, 
with  Selden,  that  “  it  exceeds,  in  majelty,  honour,  and 
fame,  all  chivalrous  orders  in  the  world.”  And  Afhmole 
obierves,  that  he  finds  upon  this  regiltry  of  honour  eight 
emperors  of  Germany,  three  kings  of  Spain,  five  French 
kings,  two  kings  of  Scotland,  five  kings  of  Denmark,  five 
kings  of  Portugal,  two  kings  of  Sweden,  one  king  of  Po¬ 
land,  one  king  of  Arragon,  and  two  kings  of  Naples;  in 
all  thirty-four  crowned  heads,  in  the  fpace  of  about  three 
hundred  years. 

We  ffiall  not  enter  into  a  minute  defeription  of  the  fta¬ 
tutes  ;  thofe  of  our  readers  who  may  be  defirous  of  feeing 
thefe  matters  inveftigated  fully  and  with  great  learning, 
may  be  referred  to  Alhtnole’s  Hiltory  of  the  moft  noble 
j  Order 
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Order  of  the  Garter,  and  to  Anfhs’s  Regifter  of  the  fame 
Order  ;  where  they  will  find  all  their  inquiries  fatisfafto- 
rily  anfwered.  However,  we  mull;  prefent  our  readers 
with  the  names  of  the  firft  knights  elected  by  Edward  III. 


i.  The  King,  Sovereign  of 
the  Order. 

3.  Henry  of  Lancafter. 

5.  Piers  Capitow  de  la  Bouche. 
7.  William  Montacute,  Earl 
of  Salilbury. 

9.  Sir  John  Lille. 

11.  Sir  John  Beauchamp. 

13.  Sir  Hugh  Courtney. 

15.  Sir  John  Grey  de  Codnore 
17.  Sir  Miles  Stapleton. 

19.  Sir  Hugh  Wrottelley. 

21.  Sir  John  Chandos. 

23.  Sir  Ot'ho  Holland. 

25.  SirSanchet  Dabrichcourt 


2.  Edward  Prince  of  Wales. 

4.  Thomas  Beauchamp, Earl 
of  Warwick. 

6.  Ralph  Earl  of  Stafford. 
8.  Robert  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March. 

10.  Sir  Barth.  Burgherfh. 
12.  Sir  John  Mohun. 

14.  Sir  Thomas  Holland. 
16.  SirRichard Fitz  Symon. 
18.  Sir  Thomas  Wale. 

20.  Sir  Nele  Loring. 

22.  Sir  James  Audeiey. 

24.  Sir  Henry  Earn. 

26.  Sir  Walter  Paveley. 


As  it  will  be  interefting  to  our  readers  to  fee  how  thefe 
names  were  l'pelt  originally,  we  will  prefent  them  here 
with  the  proemium  of  the  ftatutes  of  this  inoft  noble  order. 

“  Ad  honorem  omnipotentis  Dei,  Sanflse  Marire  Virgi- 
nis  gloriofae,  et  Sandti  Georgii  Martyris,  Dominus  noiter 
lupremus  Edwardus  Tertius,  Rex  Angliae,  anno  regni  fui 
poft  conqueftum  xxiii.  ordinavit,  ftabilivit,  et  fundavit, 
quandam  Socictatem  live  Ordinem  Militaran,  infra  caltrum 
fiuum  de  Wyndeforc,  in  hunc  modum.  Primo  feipfum 
Ifatuit  didtae  Societatis  five  Ordinis  Superiorcm ;  filium 
fuum  feniorem  Principal 1  Wallies  ;  Ducem  Lancajiriee ;  Comi- 
■  tern  Warrici  ;  Capilaneum  de  Buche ;  Comitem  Staffordiee ;  Comi- 
tem  Sarum ;  Dominum  de  Mortimer ;  Dominion  Johannem  Lijle  ; 
Dominion  Bartkolomeum  Burgherjk,  filium  ;  Dominion  Johannem 
de  Beauchamp ;  Dominum  de  Mohun ;  Dominum  Hugonem  de 
Courtenay,  Dominum  Thomam  de  Hollander,  Dominion  Johannem 
de  Grey ;  Dominum  Richardum  de  Fitz  Symond-,  Dominum  Mi- 
.lonemde  Siapelton ;  Dominum  Thomam  Wale-,  Dominum  Hvgo- 
nem  de  WirteJlay ;  Dominum  Neletatum  Loryng  ;  Dominum  Jo¬ 
hannem  Chandos ;  Dominum  Jacobum  Daudele ;  Dominum  Oto- 
nan  de  Hollande ;  Dominum  Henricum  de  Em  ;  Dominum  San - 
chetum  Dabrichecourt ;  et  Dcminum  Walterum  Pauclay  ;  con- 
cordatum  elf,  &c.” 

5.  The  Conjlitutions  of  the  Order.  The  order  confifts  of 
the  fovereign  and  twenty-five  companions, called  Knights 
of  the  Garter  ;  and,  for  their  better  regulation  and  govern¬ 
ance,  a  body  of  llatutes  was  compiled  and  ordained  by  the 
founder  5  fince  which  two  other  bodies  of  additional  re¬ 
gulations  have  been  added  ;  one  by  king  Henry  V.  the 
other  by  Henry  VIII.  Thefe  ftatutes  are  framed  in  the 
chapter  of  the  knights,  headed  by  the  fovereign  ;  and,  as 
they  poffefs  the  right  of  adding  or  reforming  any  part  of 
them,  the  knights  retain  to  this  moment  the  title  of 
founders  of  the  order.  The  principal  officers  of  the  or¬ 
der  are  five  in  number. 

The  Prelate,  vvhofe  office  is  annexed  to  the  fee  of  Win- 
chefter,  is  an  officer  of  honour  only,  as  he  has  neither  pen- 
fion  nor  fees  allowed  him.  His  office  is  as  ancient  as  the 
inftitution  of  the  order;  and  the  then  bilhop  of  Winchel- 
ter,  William  de  Edyngton,  was  the  firlt  prelate.  This  pre¬ 
ference  had  the  efteft  of  placing  him  anciently  above  all 
bifliops,  and  next  to  the  archbifhop  of  York.  But,  by  an 
att  of  parliament  anno  31  Hen.  VIII.  it  was  regulated 
that  the  bilhop  of  Durham  lhould  fit  immediately  after 
the  archbilhop,  and  then  the  bilhop  of  Winchelter,  as  pre¬ 
late  of  the  molt  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  next  to  him. 
The  prelate  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  kneeling  before 
the  fovereign  or  his  lieutenant,  which  confifts  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars:  “To  be  prefent  in  all  chapters  where- 
unto  he  is  fummoned  ;  to  report  all  things  truly,  with¬ 
out  favour  or  fear ;  to  take  the  ferutiny  faithfully,  and 
prefent  it  to  the  fovereign  ;  to  keep  fecret,  and  not  to  dif- 
clofe,  the  counfels  of  the  order  j  to  promote  and  main¬ 


tain  the  honour  thereof ;  to  withftand  and  reveal  what  is 
defigned  to  the  contrary.”  One  of  the  privileges  of  the 
prelate  is,  that  he  may  marlhal  his  arms  within  the  garter; 
he  has  befides  an  apartment  allowed  him  in  the  cattle  of 
Windfor.  At  a  chapter  held  the  firlt  year  of  king  James  II. 
the  prelate  had  a  badge  alligned  to  him,  confuting  of  St. 
George  killing  the  dragon  in  gold  enamelled,  encompafted 
with  the  garter,  and  over  it  an  epifcopal  mitre. 

The  Chancellor,  whofe  office  is  annexed  to  the  fee  of  Sa¬ 
lilbury,  is  the  keeper  of  the  common  feal  of  the  order; 
and  takes  the  fame  oath  as  the  prelate  ;  he  bears  a  badge, 
which  confifts  of  a  role  gold  enclofed  within  a  garter, 
which  the  chancellor  wears  daily  pendent  from  a  garter- 
blue  ribbon  tied  behind  the  neck. 

The  Regijler.  This  office  has  been  annexed  to  the  deanry 
of  Windiorever  fince  the  eighth  year  of  king  Henry  VIII, 
His  oath  is  now  the  fame  as  that  taken  by  the  two  prece¬ 
ding  officers ;  but  he  had  no  badge  alligned  to  him  before 
the  reign  of  James  II.  who,  in  a  chapter  held  the  18th  of 
January,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  ordained  that  the 
badge  of  the  regifter  lhould  confift  of  two  filver  pens  in 
faltire,  and  encompafted  with  the  garter. 

Garter.  King  Henry  V.  as  fovereign  of  the  order,  cre¬ 
ated  this  office,  with  the  advice  and  content  of  the  knights 
companions;  and,  for  the  greater  dignity  of  the  order,  he 
was  pleafed  to  command  that  he  lhould  be  the  principal 
officer  within  the  office  of  arms,  and  chief  of  all  the  fer- 
vants  of  arms.  The  firft  who  enjoyed  the  office  was  fir 
William  Brugges,  and  was  called  in  the  inftitution  of  his 
office  Jartier  Rcy,  d'Armes  des  Anglois.  The  lubftance  of  his 
oath,  which  he  takes  humbly  kneeling  before  the  fove¬ 
reign,  is  as  follows  :  “To  yield  obedience  to  the  fovereign 
and  knights  companions  ;  to  keep  lilence,  and  not  to  dif- 
clofe  the  fecret  of  the  order  ;  to  make  fignification  of  the 
death  of  each  knight  companion  ;  to  execute  faithfully 
all  things  committed  to  his  care;  to  inquire  diligently  af¬ 
ter  all  noble  abts  of  the  knights  companions,  and  certify 
them  to  the  regifter  ;  to  be  faithful  in  the  exercife  of  hi* 
office.”  His  badge  is  of  gold  enamelled,  and  comprehends, 
within  the  garter,  the  arms  of  St.  George,  viz.  argent,  a 
crofs  gules ;  impaling  the  royal  arms.  See  Plate  I.  There 
is  a  tower  in  the  lower  ward  of  Windfor-caftle  which  was 
anciently  allowed  to  him  for  his  apartment,  but  which  is 
fio  decayed  and  ruined,  that  nothing  but  the  name  (for 
it  is  Hill  called  Garter  Tower)  remains  from  its  ancient 
dignity.  Garter  has  fees  alligned  to  the  performance  of  his 
office,  which  he  receives  at  every  inftallation. 

Black-rod.  This  officer  was  inftituted  by  the  founder  of 
the  order,  and  ought  to  be  a  gentleman  of  blood  ;  and,  if 
not  a  knight  at  his  entrance  into  office,  lie  ought  to  be 
knighted.  His  oath  is  “  truly  and  faithfully  to  oblerve 
and  keep  all  the  points  of  the  ftatute  of  the  order  as  to 
him  belong  and  appertain.”  His  name  originates  from 
the  colour  of  the  rod  which  he  carries  before  the  fove¬ 
reign,  or  his  deputy,  at  the  feaft  of  St.  George,  and  other 
folemnities  and  chapters  of  the  order.  His  badge  confifts 
of  one  of  the  knots  which  tie  the  roles  of  the  collar  toge¬ 
ther,  encompafted  with  the  garter.  A  houfe  was  alligned 
to  this  officer  in  the  middle  wnrd  of  the  caftle  at  Windfor. 
The  ancient  fee  of  this  office  was  i2d.  per  diem,  a  Hulling 
a-day. 

As  we  have  obferved  before,  the  order  confifts  of  the, 
fovereign  and  twenty-five  knights  .companions ;  but,  by 
order  of  king  George  III.  it  was  eftablifhed  the  order 
“  lhould  confift  of  the  fovereign  and  twenty-five  knights 
companions,  together  with  fuch  lineal  defeendants  of  the 
late  fovereign  king  George  II.  as  lhall  have  been  elebteri, 
and  may  hereafter  be  elected,  into  the  fame  ;  ahyays  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  a  conftituent  part  of 
the  original  inftitution.” 

6.  Habits  and  Enjigns  of  the  Order.  Thefe  confift  in  the 
followdng  articles  :  the  garter,  mantle,  furcoat,  hood,  and 
collar.  Moft  of  them,  if  not  all,  have  been  occafionally 
varied,  in  regard  either  to  their  forms,  material,  or  colours. 

The 
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The  Garter,  had  the  honour  of  giving  a  name  to  the 
order  ;  and,  as  we  have  Itated  beforp,  was  moll  likely  the 
occafion  of  the  inflitution,  and  undoubtedly  coeval  with 
its  origin.  It  is  f'o  highly  elleemed,  that  the  bare  invef- 
titure  therewith,  by  the  fovereign  or  his  deputy,  makes  the 
perfon,  who  receives  that  honour,  a  companion  of  the  mod 
noble  and  greateft  military  order  ever  known.  The  gar¬ 
ter  ufed  in  the  ceremony  of  indallation,  and  which  each 
knight  wears  on  the  left  leg,  a  little  below  the  knee,  is  of 
blue  velvet  edged  with  gold,  with  the  words  “  Honi  foit 
qui  mal  y  penfe,”  richly  wrought  thereon  in  folid  gold  ; 
the  buckle  and  pendent  being  elegantly  chafed  and  en¬ 
graved.  See  Plate  1. 

Tli c.Mantle  is  of  blue  velvet  lined  with  white  taffeta,  to 
the  collar  of  which  are  fattened  two  long  firings  with 
large  talfels,  and  called  cordons, made  of  bluefilk  intermixed 
with  gold.  On  the  left  bread  of  this  mantle  are  placed 
the  arms  of  the  order,  viz.  argent,  a  crofs  gules,  within  the 
garter,  richly  embroidered.  The  fovereign  wears  the  fame 
mantle  as  does  every  knight,  without  any  didinCtion,  ex- 
.  cept  that  the  train  is  much  longer,  and  generally  borne 
by  a  page.  The  fiiape  of  the  mantle  is  undoubtedly  the 
lame  as  was  worn  by  the  founder  himfelf,  being  a  kind  of 
cloak  very  uleful  to  keep  the  body  from  cold  and  rain  ; 
from  which  circumftance  it  was  called  in  Latin  pluviale\ 
but  the  duff  of  which  it  was  originally  made  was  of  fine 
woollen  cloth,  as  well  for  the  fovereign  as  for  the  knights  j 
and  the  fird  time  we  meet  with  mantles  made  of  velvet  for 
this  order  is  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  By  the 
founder’s  datute,  the  colour  of  this  mantle  is  ordered  to 
be  blue,  and  it  continued  fo  until  the  reign  of  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  when  it  was  changed  to  purple,  and  fo  continued 
till  about  the  twelfth  year  of  king  Charles  I.  when  he  re- 
ftored  the  colour  of  the  mantle  to  its  primitive  inditution  ; 
fo  that  now  the  colour  is  the  real  tint  of  pure  ultramarine  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  (hade  keeps  a  medium 
between  the  light  blue  of  the  origin  and  the  purple  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.,  7n  all  ancient  paintings,  previous  to 
lier  reign,  where  the  garter  is  introduced,  the  light  colour 
is  invariably  made  ule  of ;  and  is  often  a  clue  for  antiqua¬ 
ries  to  find  the  exaCt  time  when  a  piece  of  dained  glafs 
was  manufactured,  or  old  achievements  were  painted. 

The  Surcoat,  or  Kirtle,  was  originally  compofed  of  wool¬ 
len  cloth,  as  well  as  the  mantle,  and  continued  fo  at  lead 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  abcmt  which  time  it  was  or¬ 
dered  that  it  fliould  be  made  of  velvet.  It  is  curious 
that  anciently  the  colour  of  this  garment  changed  every 
year,  commonly  into  blue,  fcarlet,  fanguine,  or  white  : 
but  this  proteus-like  indability  was  fixed  at  lad;  and  it 
is  now  invariably  made  of  crimlon  velvet  lined  with  white 
taffeta,  and  offers  an  elegant  appearance  to  the  eye,  by 
thfe  contrail  of  its  colour  with  that  of  the  mantle. 

The  Hood.  Lefs  delicate  and  effeminate  than  we  are, 
our  ancedors  performed  all  their  public  ceremonies  bare¬ 
headed  under  the  canopy  of  heaven ;  and,  having  not  yet 
invented  thofe  ufeful  confmodities  called  the  hat  and  the 
umbrella,  ufed  to  draw  a  part  of  the  mantle  over  their 
heads.  This  hood  was  very  common,  and  is  dill  ufed  in 
Italy,  and  among  fearnen  of  different  nations.  This  part 
of  the  Garterial  drefs  was  made  of  the  fame  materials  as 
the  mantle,  to  which  it  naturally  belongs,  and  was  1‘ome- 
times  trimmed  or  let  off  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  gar¬ 
ters.  It  is  not  now  ufed  as  formerly,  but  remains  fixed 
to  the  mantle  as  part  of  the  habit,  being  in  fad  a  mere  or- 
iiament ;  for,  indead  of  it,  the  fovereign  and  knights  now 
wear  a  hat  of  black  velvet,  deep  in  the  crown  and  flat, 
lined  with  taffeta,  and  adorned  with  a  large  plume  of  of- 
trich  feathers,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  tuft  or  aigrette 
of  heron’s  feathers,  a  mark  of  didinftion  anciently  worn 
by  men  of  the  higheft  rank  in  feudal  times.  This  panache 
is  generally  fixed  to  the  hat  by  a  bandeau  of  diamonds. 
The  cudom  of  wearing  thefo  caps  and  feathers  at  the  great 
folemnities  of  the  order  had  for  fome  time  been  omitted  ; 
therefore,  in  a  chapter  held  on  the  13th  of  April,  in  the 
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tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  re-edabli!hcd, 
and  has  continued  ever  (ince. 

The  Collar  of  the  order  is  of  gold,  weighing  thirty 
ounces  troy.  It  is  compofed  of  twenty-fix  pieces  in  the 
form  of  the  garter,  enamelled  blue,  with  the  motto  of  the 
garter  in  gold  ;  in  the  centre  of  each  garter  is  a  rofe  ena¬ 
melled  red,  feeded  or,  and  leaved  green.  Thefe  twenty- 
fix  garters  are  fadened  together  with  as  many  knots  of 
gold.  At  the  middle  thereof,  pendent  to  the  centre-gar¬ 
ter,  is  the  badge  of  the  order,  viz.  St.  George  armed,  fit¬ 
ting  on  horfeback,  and  with  a  fpear  encountering  a  dra¬ 
gon,  which  lies  on  his  back  under  the  horl'e’s  feet.  See 
Plate  I.  The  fovereign  and  each  knight  wear  in  common 
the  above-deferihed  badge  or  figure  of  St.  George,  within 
the  garter,  all  of  gold,  and  called  the  IcJJer  George,  appen- 
dent  to  a  broad  deep-blue  ribbon,  which  ties  on  their  left 
(houlder,  and  paffes  thence  down  to  their  right  hip.  On 
the  left  bread  of  their  coats,  cloaks,  riding  habits,  or  up¬ 
per  garment,  they  alfo  wear  a  dar  of  eight  points  embroi¬ 
dered  with  (ilver,  having  in  the  centre  the  arms  of  the  or¬ 
der,  viz.  argent,  a  crofs  gules,  within  a  garter  in  its  pro¬ 
per  colours. 

7.  hjlallation.  This  fplendid  ceremony  takes  place  at 
the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  fovereign  of  the  order,  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  George  at  Wiudfor-cadle.  We  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of  this  fplendid  ce¬ 
remony  than  by  inferting  here  an  exaCl  account  of  that 
magnificent  folemnity  as  it  took  place  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1805,  being  St.  George’s  day.  The  lad  previous  indalla- 
tion  of  knights  of  the  Garter  was  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1771  ;  but  the  vacancies  by  death  in  the  order  had  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  filled  up  as  before. 

For  fome  time  before,  and  particularly  for  the  lad  few 
days  preceding  the  23d  of  April,  Windfor,  as  well  as  the 
whole  country,  had  been  in  expectation  of  being  gratified 
with  this  fplendid  fpeCtacle.  During  the  whole  of  Mon¬ 
day  the  22d,  the  road  from  London  to  Windfor  was  al- 
mod  covered  with  one  continued  line  of  carriages ;  and 
they  were  principally  with  fix  horfes,  and  feveral  out-ri¬ 
ders,  which  had  a  very  grand  effeCt.  Tin's  fight  attracted 
crowds  from  the  neighbouring  villages  to  all  the  towns 
through  which  they  palled.  Several  waggons  and  carts 
loaded  with  fedan-chairs  w'ere  conveyed  to  Windfor,  and 
fome  were  carried  by  chairmen. 

The  fedivities  of  the  populace  preceded  thofe  of  the 
nobility  and  knights.  His  majedy  had  expreffed  a  parti¬ 
cular  wilh,  that  as  many  of  the  old  cudoms  fliould  be  kept 
up  as  poffible  ;  and  he  gave  directions  that  a  baron  of  beef 
fliould  be  procured  for  the  multitude,  wdiich  was  accord¬ 
ingly  done.  It  was  cut  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  faddle  of 
mutton,  and  weighed  1621b.  On  the  previous  Sunday  it 
was  roafled,  and  the  drefling  of  it  took  ten  hours.  The 
novelty  of  the  fight  attracted  the  attention  of  his  majedy 
very  much  ;  and,  during  the  time  it  was  roading,  lie 
brought  feveral  parties  of  perfons  of  didinCtion  to  view 
it.  The  weight  of  it  being  confiderably  more  than  the 
jack  was  able  to  carry,  a  man  was  obliged  to  be  kept  to 
turn  it.  A  filver  dilh  was  made  on  purpofe  to  hold  it. 

The  tables  in  the  great  quadrangle,  where  the  populace 
dined,  were  well  fupplied  with  fowls,  ham,  beef,  mutton. 
Sec.  Sec.  But  the  great  objeCt  of  the  populace  was  to  get 
into  their  poffefiion  the  table-cloths,  pewter  dilhes,  plates, 
knives, forks, and  fpoons  ;  the  latter  were  only  pewter.  The 
eatables  were  not  dilpofed  of  in  the  ufual  mode,  but  by 
throwing  the  provifions  at  one  another.  The  carpenters’ 
benches,  which  compofed  the  tables,  in  a  few  moments 
difappeared  :  they  were  carried  to  the  market-place,  and 
fold  for  half  a  guinea  each.  Several  hogdieads  of  ale 
w'ere  fet  out,  and  they  were  quickly  dilpofed  of,  but  in 
the  tapping  at  lead  half  was  loft  on  the  ground.  Great 
was  the  diiappointment  experienced  by  the  men  who  had 
brought  down  from  London  their  hack-chairs  ;  not  more 
than  two  or  three  were  employed.  The  difappointment 
a  rofe  from  an  unforefeen  circumdance ;  all  the  company 
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invited  by  the  queen  to  the  drawing-room  and  the  ball 
were  accommodated  with  apartments  for  the  night  in  the 
cUftle ;  and  from  that  arrangement  the  chairs  were  ufelefs. 

On  Sunday,  as  fir  Ifaac  Heard,  Garter  king  of  arms, 
was  examining  the  fcaffolding,  a  nail  entered  Iris  left  foot 
upwards  of  an  inch  ;  and,  on  the  wound  being  examined 
by  a  lurgeon,  he  faid  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  go 
through  the  fatigues  of  the  inftallation  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  an  exprefs  was  fent  off  to  London,  for  Mr.  Town- 
fend,  of  the  Heralds’  Office,  to  prepare  himfelf  to  do  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  Garter. 

On  Monday  night,  feveral  parties  of  the  Bow-ftreet  pa¬ 
role  guarded  the  caftle,  and  were  relieved  every  two  hours, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  foldiers. 

At  ten  o’clock,  on  Tuefday  morning,  the  23d,  the 
knights  companions,  in  the  complete  habit  of  the  order, 
the  officers  of  the  order  in  their  mantles,  the  knights  ele6t  in 
their  under-habits,  having  their  caps  and  feathers  in  their 
hands,  and  the  Hon.  Capt.  Yorke,  the  proxy  for  the  earl 
of  Hardwicke,  in  his  ordinary  habit,  attended  the  fove- 
reign  in  the  royal  apartment. 

The  officers  of  arms,  and  the  four  ferjeants  at  arms, 
with  their  maces,  attended  in  the  prefence-chamber;  the 
prebends  and  poor  knights,  as  alfo  the  kettle-drums  and 
lionfe-trumpets,  in  the  guard-chamber. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  a  difcharge  of  guns  announced  the 
proceffion.  The  fovereign  coming  under  his  ftate,  De¬ 
puty  Garter  called  over  the  knights  ;  and  a  proceffion  was 
made  from  the  royal  apartment,  through  the  prefence  and 
guard  chambers;  the  end  of  St.  George’s  hall;  the  late 
private  chapel;  the  paflage  leading  to  the  great  (fairs;  de¬ 
scending  which  through  the  hall  to  the  great  court;  and, 
from  thence,  to  the  fouth  door  of  St  George’s  chapel. 

None  entered  with  the  fovereign  into  the  chapter- 
houfe,  but  the  knights  companions  and  the  fworn  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  order:  the  knights  elect  retired  to  their  chairs 
in  the  aide,  behind  the  altar.  The  fovereign’s  train  was 
carried  into  the  Chapter-houfe  by  Deputy  Garter,  and 
borne  out  of  the  Chapter-houfe  by  Deputy  Black  Rod, 
and  then  again  carried  by  the  train-bearers. 

The  fovereign  and  the  knights  companions  being  feat- 
ed,  the  latter  according  to  their  feniority,  and  their  flails 
in  the  chapel,  Deputy  Garter,  by  the  fovereign’s  com¬ 
mand,  introduced  the  duke  of  Rutland  between  two 
knights,  viz.  their  royal  highneffes  the  dukes  of  York 
and  Clarence.  He  was  received  at  the  door  by  the  two  ju¬ 
nior  knights,  and  conducted  to  the  table  where  the  fur- 
coat,  girdle,  and  fword,  had  been  placed  ;  and,  Deputy 
Garter  prefenting  the  furcoat  to  the  two  fenior  knights, 
they  inverted  his  grace  therewith,  the  Regifter  reading  the 
admonition  :  “Take  this  robe  of  crimfon,  to  the  increafe 
of  your  honour,  and  in  token  and  fign  of  the  moll  noble 
order  you  have  received  ;  wherewith  you,  being  defended, 
may  be  bold,  not  only  ftrong  to  fight,  but  alfo  to  offer 
yourfelf  to  fired  your  blood  for  Chrill’s  faith,  the  liberties 
of  the  church,  and  the  jurt  and  neceflary  defence  of  them 
that  are  opprefled  and  needy.’’ 

The  knights  eleft,  viz.  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  earl  of  Winclrilfea,  earl  of  Chefterfield,  and 
the  proxy  for  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  continued  in  the 
Chapter-houfe  while  the  procefiion  to  the  chapel  was  made 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  north  aifle,  and,  up  the  mid¬ 
dle  aifle,  into  the  choir. 

Tiie  following  is  the  oath  taken  by  the  inftalled  knights  : 
“  You,  being  chofen  to  be  one  cf  the  honourable  com¬ 
pany  of  the  mod  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  ffiall  promife 
and  fwear,  by  the  holy  Evangelifts,  by  you  here  touched, 
that  wittingly  and  willingly  you  fiiall  not  break  any  fta- 
tute  of  the  laid  order,  or  any  article  in  them  contained, 
■the  fame  being  agreeable  and  not  repugnant  to  the  will  of 
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God  and  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  far  forth  as  to  you 
belongeth  and  appertained ;  fo  help  you  God,  and  his 
holy  word.” 

In  returning  from  the  choir,  the  proceffion  moved  in 
the  fame  order  as  before,  down  the  centre  of-  the  chapel, 
to  the  great  well  door,  where  the  earl  of  Ilurdwicke’s 
proxy  left  his  mantle  with  the  fexton. 

The  female  part  of  the  proceffion  was  as  follows  :  The 
queen,  being  drelfed  in  a  robe  of  royal  purple,  with  the 
train  borne  by  a  page.  Her  majefty’s  hair  was  turned  up 
under  a  bandeau  of  diamonds,  with  the  motto  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter  round  her  head. 

The  princefs  of  Wales  was  fuperbly  attired  in  royal 
purple  :  head  drefs,  pearls  and  diamonds,  with  the  motto 
of  the  Garter  round  her  head.  The  five  princefies,  and 
princefs  Sophia  of  Gloucefler,  walked  two  and  two,  all  in 
purple  trains,  fuperbly  ornamented  with  feftoons  of  dia¬ 
monds  :  each  wore  a  white  tippet,  and  alfo  the  motto 
round  their  heads.  About  thirty  other  ladies,  all  in  pur¬ 
ple  trains,  richly  ornamented:  their  head-dreffes  con- 
ii lied  of  diamonds,  &c.  they  walked  two  and  two: 
thefe,  though  dreffed  nearly  like  the  queen  and  princefies, 
had  not  the  motto  of  the  order  round  their  heads.  The 
ladies’  dreifes  were  all  extremely  tafteful,  and  after  the 
richeft  forms  of  magnificence :  the  hair  was  variourty 
worn  ;  but  the  Grecian  mode  was  the  molt  prevailing  :  it 
was  adorned  with  diamonds  and  jewels,  gracefully  en¬ 
twined,  in  clufters  of  the  molt  dazzling  radiance. 

The  contrail  of  the  various  uniforms,  fuch  as  the  Wind- 
for,  the  army,  and  the  navy,  the  ribbands  and  liars  of  the 
nobility,  &c.  See-  had  a  molt  delightful  effect  in  eroding 
the  lawn,  together  with  the  dazzling  of  the  arms,  &c.  in 
the  fun-beams.  There  were  alfo  tome  covered  booths  011 
the  green  facing  the  chapel-door. 

The  inftallation  having  occupied  more  time  than  was 
expected,  the  company  did  not  begin  to  aflemble  at  the 
drawing-rooin  until  after  eight  o’clock,  the  hour  appoint¬ 
ed  for  it  to  commence. 

Divine  fervice,  as  far  as  the  Pfalms,  was  performed  by 
Dr.  Dodfworth.  The  remainder  of  the  morning-fervice 
was  read  by  Dr.  Cookfon,  Mr.  Northey,  and  Dr.  Heath* 
The  bifliop  of  Winchelter  read  the  communion -fervice. 
The  new  knights  gave  ten  guineas,  ten  ftiillings,  and 
ten  halfpence  ;  the  old  knights  only  two  of  each,  except 
the  king,  who  always  gives  ten. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  company  partook  of  tea,  coffee,  See. 
Soon  after  the  ball-room  opened,  and  dancing  commenced 
at  ten  o’clock.  About  one  o’clock  the  f upper-rooms 
opened.  The  ball  at  the  caftle  concluded  at  half  part:  four 
in  the  morning.  His  majelty  retired  with  his  family  at 
half  part  twelve. 

As  fovereign  of  the  order,  the  king  is  at  liberty  to  per¬ 
form  the  ceremony  of  inftallation,  or  to  difpenfe  with  it. 
This  right  he  has  fometimes  exercifed,  as  was  the  cafe  in 
the  year  1801,  when  his  letters  patent  were  iffued  on  the 
28th  of  May  for  that  purpofe.  The  prince  regent,  ufing 
the  lame  authority,  has  alfo  difpenfed  feveral  knights  of 
the  faid  ceremony.  We  (hall  conclude  this  article  by 
prefenting  a  fcheme  of  the  ftalls  in  the  choir  of  St.  George’s 
chapel  at  Windfor,  with  the  names  of  the  knights  by 
whom  they  are  occupied  at  prefent.  Above  the  feat  of 
each  flail  the  arms  of  the  refpeflive  knights  are  affixed  on. 
a  plate  of  gilt  brafs,  beautifully  emblazoned;  above  the 
cornice  of  the  fame  flail,  his  helmet,  creft,  and  fword,  and 
higher  up  his  banner,  are  fulpended,  and  remain  there  du¬ 
ring  the  life  of  that  knight.  At  his  death,  the  helmet, 
creft,  and  fword,  are  removed  ;  but  the  plate  is  not  taken 
away,  lo  that  at  this  moment  feveral  plates  of  great  anti¬ 
quity  are  Hill  remaining,  as  a  lafting  monument  of  the  de¬ 
parted  knight  who  once  had  the  honour  to  fit  there. 
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Entrance  to  the  Choir. 


Duke  Duke  '  Duke  r,-, 

of  of  of  c  \1’? 

Sufiex.  Kent.  York.  ove.c  0 

Altar. 

1  lie  Prince  Duke,  Duke  Duke 

of  Wales,  of  of  of 

Regent.  Clarence.  Cumberland.  Cambridge. 

Duke  of  Gloucefter. 

Eleftcr  of  Hefle. 

Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Marquis  of  Buckingham.  j 

Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Earl  of  Chatham. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Earl  of  Weftmoreland. 

Earl  of  Carlille. 

Earl  Spencer. 

g  Earl  Camden. 

Duke  of  Rutland. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke. 

Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Marquis  of  Abereorn. 

Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Earl  of  Winchilfea. 

Earl  of  Chefterfield. 

Marquis  of  Stafford. 

Marquis  of  Hertford. 

Earl  of  Lonfdale. 

Marquis  Wellefiey. 

Duke  of  Richmond. 

Duke  of  Montrofe. 

Vacant. 

Vacant.  1 

1 

LVI.  The  Order  of  the  Star,  in  France.  No  fooner 
had  the  moil  noble  Order  of  the  Garter  been  inftituted  in 
England,  than  the  fame  of  it  pervaded  the  whole  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  excited  feveral  princes  either  to  revive  old  efta- 
blifhments  of  the  kind,  or  to  create  new  ones.  John  II. 
king  of  France,  llimulated  by  the  example  of  our  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  whole  bravery  he  had  frequent  occafion  to  ex¬ 
perience,  as  hiftory  does  clearly  prove,  inftituted  the  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Star  in  1351,  about  thirteen  years  before  his 
death,  which  happened  in  London,  whither  he  came  upon 
motives  the  molt  honourable,  as  related  in  our  article 
France,  vol.  vii.  p.  682.  But,  Louis  XI.  having  infti¬ 
tuted  the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  his  fon  Charles  VIII. 
abolilhed  the  Order  of  the  Star.  The  enfign  was  the  four 
capital  letters  M.R.A.V.  embroidered  in  gold  within  a 
Equate  on  the  left  breaft  of  the  knight’s  garment,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  letters  a  mulletof  five  points.  SeePlatell.  The 
collar  was  compofed  of  three  rows  of  gold  chains,  thereon 
rofes  white  and  red,  and  placed  alternately.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  four  letters  is  explained  in  feveral  ways  ;  the 
molt  confonant  to  reafon  is  that  they  are  the  initials  of 
the  firft  words  of  an  hymn  of  the  Latin  church,  addrefled 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  AVe  MaRis  stella';  “Hail,  ftar  of 
the  fea  ;”  which  French  and  Italian  failors  generally  fing 
in  the  morning,  when  at  fea,  a  little  before  fun-rife.  This 
interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  fliape  of  the  badge,  re- 
prefenting  the  planet  Phofphorus  or  morning-liar,  an  em¬ 
blem  of  the  mother  of  Chrift,  as  fhe  brought  to  the  world 
the  Sun  of  our  faith,  and  the  Author  of  our  falvation. 

LVII.  The  Order  of  the  Ear  of  Corn  and  Er¬ 
mine.  The  fame  reafon  which  prompted  the  dukes  of 
Britany  to  adopt  a  white  field  ftrewed  with  ermine  fpots 
for  their  armorial  bearing,  moll  likely  induced  Francis  I. 
to  afiume  the  little  animal  of  that  name  for  the  badge  of 
the  order  he  inftituted  in  the  year  1331 ;  and,  the  number 
of  the  knights  of  which  he  compofed  this  military  affoci- 
ation  being  the  fame  as  that  of  the  knights  of  the  Garter, 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  impelled,  in  doing  fo, 
by  the  example  of  the  king  of  England,  Edward  III.  who 
had  a  few  years  before  founded  that  order.  The  badge 
confided  of  an  ermine  enamelled  in  its  proper  colours, 
upon  a  mount  vert,  with  this  motto  around  the  mount ; 


A  ma  vie,  “To  my  life.”  The  collar  was  compofed  of  ea.s 
of  corn  interlaced  gold.  The  meaning  of  the  motto, 
“To  my  life,”  was,  that  he  (the  founder)  would  rather 
lofe  his  life  than  do  any  thing  difgraceful  to  himfelf  or 
the  order. 

LVIII.  The  Order  of  the  Star,  in  Sicily.  In  1351, 
the  princes  of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Anjou  being  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Sicily  falling  under 
the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Arragon,  this  order  was 
erefited  inftead  of  that  of  the  Crefcent,  which  then  was  en¬ 
tirely  abolilhed.  However,  this  did  not  laft  long  ;  but 
thared  the  fame  fate  which  the  order  it  had  replaced. 
The  badge  was  a  crofs  of  eight  points,  not  unlike  that  of 
Malta,  l'urmounted  with  a  mullet  of  the  fame  number  of 
points.  SeePlatell. 

LIX.  The  Order  of  the  Knot,  or  du  Nceud,  at 
Naples.  When  Louis  king  Hungary  determined  upon 
fighting  againlt  Joan  queen  of  Naples,  and  took  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  Italy,  not  fo  much  in  the  view  of  depriving  her 
of  her  kingdom,  as  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother 
Andrew,  whom  fine  was  fufpefiled  to  have  commanded  to 
be  ftrangled, —  he  made  war  three  years  ;  after  which,  com¬ 
ing  to  an  undefftanding,  the  queen  and  Louis  prince  of 
Tarentum,  by  the  confent  of  pope  Clement  VI.  were 
crowned  king  and  queen  of  that  realm  ;  and,  on  account 
of  fo  happy  an  event,  the  prince  inftituted,  on  that  day, 
the  -26th  of  May,  1351,  the  Order  of  the  Knot,  to  take 
away  all  lufpicions  and  enmities.  The  plan  was  molt 
agreeable  to  the  nobility;  and  feventy  of  the  illuftrious 
lords  of  Naples,  befides  foiue  ftrangers,  entered  into  the 
lift  of  the  knights.  The  habit  was  white,  and  the  badge 
a  true-lover’s  knot  intermixed  with  gold.  It  was  not  an 
unufual  thing  that  the  orders  fhould  expire  at  the  death 
of  their  refpe&ive  founders;  this  had  the  fame  fate. 

It  was  fometimes  called  the  Order  ol  the  Ploly  Gboft  ;  or, 
in  French,  I’Ordre  du  St.  Efprit  au  droit  defir ;  on  account 
of  its  having  been  created  at  Whitfuntide. 

LX.  The  Order  of  the  Annunciation,  or.Annun- 
ciade,  in  Savoy.  Amadeus  VI.  count  of  Savoy,  inftituted 
this  order,  and  called  it  the  Collar.  According  to  fome  an¬ 
cient  authors,  this  order  had  a  gallant  anecdote  for  its  ori¬ 
gin,  being  occafioned  by  a  bracelet  of  hair  fent  to  the  count 
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by  a  lady,  to  whom  he  might  have  returned  for  anfwer  the 
Latin  word  Fcrt,  “  He  bears  it which  became  the  motto  of 
the  order.  But  ferious  writers,  and  particularly  Afhmole, 
rejetl  this  ftory,  as  of  too  low  and  fcurrilous  a  nature  for 
being  tile  caufe  of  fo  interefting  an  event  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a. military  order.  However,  when  we  confider  the 
manners  of  thole  times,  in  which,  next  to  God,  a  kind  of 
worlhip  was  paid  to  the  ladies,  we  ought  not  to  wonder 
if  a  bracelet  or  a  garter  be  the  foundation  df  chivalrefque 
eftablifhments.  An  affociation  of  either  religious  or  mi¬ 
litary  men  is  a  kind  of  tie  or  bond  which  unites  them  to¬ 
gether;  and  it  is  not  therefore  with  impropriety  that  l'uch 
things  as  a  knot,  a  garter,  or  a  bracelet,  which  are  ufed 
to  bind  a  part  of  the  human  body,  fliould  be  ufed  as  a 
fyntbol  to  fignify  an  union  among  men.  However,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Charles  III.  furnamed  the  Good,  gave  to  this 
already-eftablilhed  order  the  name  of  Annunciation  in 
1518,  and  ordered  that  the  jewel  of  the  collar  Ihould  repre- 
fent  the  falutation  of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  founder  had  appointed  the  number  of  knights  to 
be  fifteen,  in  honour,  as  it  is  alfo  laid,  of  the  fifteen  joys 
of  the  mother  of  Chrift;  a  fuppofition  which  glofies  over 
the  gallant  anecdote  above-mentioned  with  a  religious  in¬ 
tention.  But  Amadeus  VIII.  firll  duke  of  Savoy,  in  14-34, 
and  duke  Emanuel  Philibert  in  1568,  added  five  to  the 
original  number;  but  the  fovereigns  were  not  limited  in 
that  particular;  and  might  increafe  the  number  at  pleafure. 

Befides  the  infritution  of  this  military  order,  Ama¬ 
deus  VI.  the  founder,  erefiedand  endowed  the  Chartreufe 
of  Pierre  Caftle,  or  the  Caftle  of  Pietra,  in  Bugey,  diocefe 
of  Bellay,  where  fifteen  priefts  were  enjoined  to  celebrate 
every  day  fifteen  rnafifes  in  honour  of  the  fifteen  joys  of 
the  blefled  Virgin,  and  for  the  health  of  the  fouls  of  him- 
felf,  his  predecdTors,  and  all  pall  and  prefent  knights  of 
the  order.  The  chif-licu,  where  ceremonies  of  invelti- 
ture  and  chapters  of  election  were  held,  was  transferred 
from  Pierre  Caftle  to  the  church  of  St.  Dominic  at  Mont 
Meillar  ;  and  hence  to  the  hermitage  of  the  Camaldoli,  or 
Camaldule,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin. 

Segar,  in  his  book  of  “  Honor  Civil  and  Military,”  tells 
Lis,  that  the  founder  was  Amadeus  furnamed  il  Verde,  in 
honour  of  the  firll  earl  of  Savoy,  who  had  valoroufly  de¬ 
fended  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  againft  the  Turks;  and  that 
the  letters  F. E.R.TKare  the  initial  letters  of  thefe  words: 
Fortitudo  Ejus  Rhodum  Temiit.  This  may  be  very  inge¬ 
nious  ;  but  it  is  entirely  refuted  by  the  very  collar  of  the 
founder,  which  he  gave  to  the  religious  of  Hautcomb,  in 
whofe  facnity,  or  veftry  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the  laid 
collar  is  yet  preferved  ;  (fee  Alhmole’s  Order  of  the 
Garter  ;)  lor  upon  this  curious  piece  of  antiquity  the 
Word  Fert  is  engraved  in  ancient  barbarous  chambers, 
t  not  very  unlike  the  original  Welch,  which 

would  have  been  thus,  MPT-  Therefore  it  would 
be  committing  an  anacronilm  to  Hate  that  thefe  letters  al¬ 
luded  to  the  bravery  of  Amadeus  ii  Verde,  who  lived  long 
after  the  prince  of  Savoy  who  wore  this  collar. 

As  we  have,  from  the  beginning  of  this  work,  made  it 
a  praflice  never  to  withhold  any  thing  from  our  readers 
which  may  be  either  inftrudtive,  interefting,  or  amufing, 
efpecially  when  connefled  with,  and  tending  to  eluci¬ 
date,  points  of  hillory,  we  mud  mention  what  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  given  at  firll  to  thefe  four  letters,  even  previoully 
to  Amadeus  le  Verd.  (This  furname  means  in  Italian,  as 
well  as  in  French,  not  merely  green,  but  the  young,  the  Lively, 
the Jprightly .)  Some  authors  then  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
fenfe  of  the  motto,  in  French,  is :  Frappez,  Entrcz,  Rompcz 
Tout ;  “  Knock,  enter,  break  all  ;”  the  words  given  at  a 
fiege  of  a  town  or  caftle.  But  this  feems  rather  far-fetched, 
and  very  few  people,  except  the  adepts,  might  under- 
ftand  it.  The  cabaliftic  explanation,  as  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  Fortitudo  Ejus  Rhodum  Tenuit,  “  His  bravery  upheld 
.Rhodes,”  is  not  confonant  with  chronology,  and  is  al¬ 
ready  refuted.  -The  laft  idea  on  the  fubject,  and  which 
feems  to  be  the  molt  likely,  is  that  the  letters  arc  not  ini¬ 


tials  of  four  words,  but  one  word  only,  Fert,  “He  bears.” 
Whether,  as  vve  hinted  above,  it  was  an  anfwer  from  the 
enamoured  duke  to  the  lady  who  plaited  her  or  his  hair 
in  a  bracelet,  (for  there  is  Itill  a  doubt,)  he  or  Jhe  bears  or 
wears  it,  or  fome  other  meaning,  we  are  not  able  to  decide. 

The  collar  was  to  be  of  gold,  weighing  two  hundred 
golden  crowns,  and  competed  of  the  letters  intermixed 
with  true-lovers’  knots,  feparated  by  fifteen  rofes  of  gold, 
five  of  them  enamelled,  five  red,  and  five  red  and  white; 
at  the  bottom  the  reprefentation  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Angel.  See  Plate  III. 

LXI.  The  Order  of  the  Argonauts  of  St.  Nicho¬ 
las,  in  Naples.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1382,  Charles  III. 
king  of  Naples,  being  eager  to  keep  peace  and  concord 
among  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  having  heard  of  the 
great  reputation  which  the  king  of  England,  Edward  III. 
had  acquired,  not  only  by  his  military  fucceffes,  but  alfo 
by  the  inflitution  of  the  molt  noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
erefted  this  brotherly  affociation ;  one  of  the  characleriftics 
of  which  was,  that,  if  two  knights  were  at  Variance  one 
with  another,  and  refufed  to  be  reconciled,  they  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  wear  any  longer  the  infigniaof  the  order.  Some 
authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  peculiar  intention  of  the 
king  was  to  encourage  navigation  and  trade;  which  the 
Neapolitans,  at  that  time,  Hood  in  great  need  of;  and 
consequently,  the  badge  confided  of  a  fhip  floating  on  the 
water,  in  the  midft  of  a  ftorm,  with  this  motto  :  Non  credo 
tempori,  I  do  not  truft  to  the  weather.  See  Plate  III. 
“  In  the  convent  adjoining  to  that  fumptuous  church 
which  St.  Nicholas  bilhop  of  Smyrna  had  caufed  to  be 
built,  was  the  grand  feaft  held  on  the  anniverfary  of  that 
faint.”  Afhmole,  b.  i.  ch.  iii.  The  order  was  extinguifhed 
with  the  life  of  its  founder. 

LXII.  The  Order  of  Fools.  Whether  it  would  not 
have  been  much  wifer  to  have  left  fuch  a  title  for  an¬ 
other,  is  a  queftion  which  at  fo  great  a  difiance  of  time 
cannot  eafily  be  decided;  but  certain  it  is  that,  under 
this  whimfical  denomination,  Adolphus  count  of  Clcves, 
who  certainly  was  no  fool,  founded  this  order  on  the  feaft 
of  St.  Rumbert  in  1380  ;  and  that,  although  we  might  pre¬ 
fume  the  fraternity  of  fools  to  be  infinite,  he  limited  the 
number  of  knights  to  thirty-five,  who  were  exclufively 
chofen  from  among  the  nobility.  The  badge  which  they 
wore,  embroidered  with  filver,  on  the  left  fide  of  their 
fhort  filken  mantle,  was  the  figure  of  a  man  habited  like 
a  fool,  in  a  fhort  waiftcoat  and  cowl  of  red  and  yellow  patch¬ 
work,  with  morrice-bells  of  gold,  yellow  ftockings,  and 
black  fhoes,  holding  in  his  hand  a  bowl  filled  with  fruit. 

LXIII.  The  Order  of  the  Brician  Knights  of 
Sweden.  Marcus  Ant.  Vianus,  in  his  defeription  of  Swe¬ 
den,  informs  us,  that  a  holy  and  virtuous  queen  of  that 
kingdom,  whom  leveral  authors  luppofe  to  be  St.  Bridget, 
being  very  zealous  for  the  honour  of  our  Saviour  Jefus 
Chrift,  inllituted  this  order  in  the  year  1366;  and  that 
pope  Urban  V.  approved  it,  and  gave  to  the  knights  the 
rule  of  St.  Augultine. 

The  fum  of  their  profeffion  was  mod  laudable;  for  it 
bound  them  to  defend  the  Chriftian  religion,  tofecure  the 
confines  of  the  kingdom,  bury  the  dead,  fuccour  the  wi¬ 
dows  and  fatherlefs,  and  pradlile  hofpitality ;  to  which 
end  the  benevolent  queen  endowed  the  order  \yith  large 
poffefiions  ;  and  during  her  reign  it  flourilhed  with  great 
repute  and  dignity.  The  chief  enlign  which  they  wore 
was  a  crofs  fimilar  to  that  of  Malta,  with  a  tongue  of  fire 
Bluing  from  the  lower  angle,  as  a  fymbol  of  love  and  cha¬ 
rity.  After  the  admiflion,  the  knights  advanced  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  feniority ;  fo  that  there  was  a  poflibility  for 
the  junior  knight  to  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  grand  mailer. 
See  Plate  III. 

LX1V.  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Shield,  was  in- 
flituted  in  1370,  by  Louis  duke  of  Bourbon,  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  England,  where  lie  had  refided  feven  years  as 
one  of  the  holtages  for  John  king  of  France.  Each  knight, 
at  the  ceremony  of  his  inveftiture,  received  a  gold  Ihield 
inferibed  with  the  word  Esperance,  (Hope,)  and  tra- 
1  verfed 
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verfed  with  a  band  fet  with  pearls,  on  which  were  em¬ 
broidered  the  words,  Allen ,  Allen  ;  meaning,  it  isfuppcfed, 
Allans,  allons,  tous  enfemble  au  firvice  de  Dicu,  et  unijfons-nous 
pour  la  defenje  de  notre  pays ;  “  Let  us  go,  let  us  go,  all  to¬ 
gether,  to  the  fcrvice  of  God  and  the  defence  of  our  coun¬ 
try.”  But,  as  we  have  no  Vouchers  for  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  word  alien,  even  in  fo  early  a  time,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  tiled  for  allons,  we  cannot  agree 
■with  the  fupporters  of  this  interpretation.  The  habit  was 
of  blue  filk,  lined  with  red  fatin,  and  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  collar  is  of  gold,  compofed  of  lozenges,  ena¬ 
melled  green,  and  filled  with  golden  fieur-de-lis,  and  the 
word  Esperance  in  Roman  capitals.  At  the  centre  of 
the  collar,  which  refted  on  the  ftomach,  hung  an  oval, 
whereon  was  enamelled  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary  encompalled 
by  a  fun  or,  and  crowned  with  twelve  elloiles  argent; 
under  the  feet  a  crefcent;  the  manner  in  which  the  virgin 
is  generally  reprelented,  alluding  to  her  immaculate  con¬ 
ception.  See  Plate  III. 

LXV.  The  Order  of  St.  Anthony  in  Hainault. 
Albert  duke  of  Bavaria,  earl  of  Hainault,  Holland,  and 
Zealand,  defigning  an  expedition  againft  the  Turks  and 
Moors,  inlfituted  this  order  in  1382.  The  enfign  con¬ 
fided  of  a  golden  collar  wrought  after  the  fafhion  of  an 
hermit’s  girdle,  at  the  centre  thereof  hung  a  crutch,  and 
a  fmall  bell  of  gold  ;  attributes  generally  given,  in  paint¬ 
ings,  to  the  proto-hermit  St.  Anthony. 

LXVI.  The  Knights  of  the  Reale,  or  of  the  Li¬ 
oness.  Ladiflaus,  fon  of  Charles  Duras,  having  been 
proclaimed  and  crowned  king  of  Naples  at  Gaeta,  the  Nea¬ 
politans  fet  up  Louis  II.  duke  of  Anjou,  and  laid  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  bloody  wars  which  foon  followed.  Thefe 
troubles  divided  the  Neapolitan  nobility  into  two  factions. 
Thofe  who  declared  themfelves  for  the  houfe  of  Anjou 
wore  on  their  left  arm  a  golden  reale  embroidered  on  a 
red  ground,  by  way  of  contempt  to  queen  Margaret,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Charles  III.  who  wanted  to  hold  the  reins  of  the 
government  during  the  minority  of  Ladiflaus,  and  called 
themfelves  Knights  of  the  Reale ;  whilft  others  wore  on 
their  bread  the  figure  of  a  lionefs,  with  her  feet  tied  ;  in 
allufion  to  the  power  of  the  queen  being  counteracted  ; 
and  they  called  themfelves  Knights  of  the  Lionefs. 

LXVII.  The  Order  of  the  Dove,  or  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  Castile,  was  inftituted  in  the  year  1379,  by 
John  I.  king  of  Caftile,  or  by  his  fon  Henry,  as  fome  au¬ 
thors  aflert,  in  1395  ;  but,  the  king  dying  the  very  year 
in  which  the  order  was  created,  it  did  not  lalt  long  after 
his  demife.  The  city  of  Segovia  was  the  place  where  the 
ceremonies  of  the  foundation  were  folemnized.  Some 
writers  affirm  that  the  date  of  the  inftitution  was  1390  ; 
but,  this  order  having  been  long  extinff,  it  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  much  at  what  exact  period  of  time  it  was  enabled. 
The  badge  was  a  dove  dilplayed  argent,  furrounded  with 
rays  of  gold.  See  Plate  III. 

LXVIII.  The  Order  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Having  been  held  once  in  great  repute  and  ef- 
teem,  this  order  deferves  from  us  a  more  particular  notice 
than  many,  which,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  were  but  ephemerous, 
comparatively  with  others  of  long  Handing.  On  the  con- 
clution  of  the  peace  between  Richard  II.  of  England  and 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  they  united  to  inftitute  this  order, 
with  a  view  of  protecting  and  giving  relief  to  the  Chrif- 
tians,  who,  after  the  lofs  of  the  holy  places,  were  molt 
cruelly  opprefled  in  Paleftine,  and  all  other  regions  of  the 
Levant,  by  the  pride  of  the  Saracens,  the  treachery  of  the 
Moors,  and  foinetitnes  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  Greeks. 
Philip  de  Maifiere,  in  a  very  interefling  manufcript,  which 
is  preferved,  to  this  day,  in  the  Arundelian  library,  gives 
us  an  account  of  the  reafons  which  prompted  the  two 
nionarchs  to  ereft  the  order.  De  Maifiere  was  chancellor 
of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  under  the  then  titulary  king  of 
Jerufalem,  and  was  enabled  to  get  at  the  real  truth  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  this  religious  and  military  afifocia- 
tion.  It  begins  thus  in  the  tranflation  :  “  Forafmuch  as, 
by  reafon  of  the  three  deadly  fins  which  began  to 


reign  among  the  Chriftians,  namely,  pride,  covetoufnefs, 
and  luxury,  God  permitted  the  Saracens,  enemies  of  the' 
faith,  to  overcome  Jerufalem’  and  the  Holy  Land,  to  the 
flrame  and  difgrace  of  Chriftendom  ;  therefore,  to  renew 
the  memory  of  the  Paffion  of  Chrift,  thereby  to  extirpate 
thofe  deadly  fins,  and  to  make  way  for  the  conqueft  of 
Jerufalem  and  the  holy  places,  the  overthrow  and  confu- 
fion  of  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  this  order  was  eretted.” 
Then  follow  twenty  caufes  which  the  author  afligns  for 
the  neceflity  of  inftituting  this  order;  but,  as  they  relate 
to  objects  which  are  now  of  little  or  no  import,  we  fliall 
not  enumerate  them.  Our  readers  will  perceive  from  the 
following  extraffs  what  was  the  external  and  internal  eco¬ 
nomy  of  this  inftitution. 

The  principal  officer  of  the  chivalry  was  the  grand  juf- 
ticiary,  to  whom  belonged  the  judgment  of  all  criminal 
affairs,  and  the  difpofal  of  all  offices  and  places.  The 
next  was  the  grand  bailiff,  in  French  grand  bailly  ;  he  re- 
fided  in  the  principal  convents,  in  order  to  adminifter  juf- 
tice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  to  all  who  lived  there. 
Thirdly,  in  every  caftle  and  city  an  officer  called  Potejale, 
from  potejlas,  power,  had  the  main  control  of  the  place. 
There  were  belides  feveral  lenators,  a  dictator,  and  exe¬ 
cutors  of  juftice.  The  number  of  the  knights  exceeded  a 
thoufand,  and  each  of  them  was  to  keep  an  efquire  armed  at 
all  points,  and  a  page  to  bear  his  lance  and  helmet,  befules 
a  fervant  habited  in  a  loofe  coat  to  carry  his  mail,  and  an¬ 
other  on  foot  to  lead  his  fumpter,  or  palfrey  ;  for,  in  any 
warlike  expedition,  the  knight  was  obliged  to  keep  five 
horfcs  and  four  fervants,  and  in  time  of  peace  two  or  three 
horfes  only.  Badge,  a  red  crofs,  four  fingers  broad,  edged 
with  gold,  and  charged  in  the  centre  with  a  cartouch,  or 
oftagon  fliield  ;  thereon  a  holy  lamb,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  Agnus  Dei;  gold.  The  habit  was  white,  and  this 
badge  embroidered  upon  it.  The  fame  badge  was  em¬ 
broidered  upon  the  banner  and  fhicld  of  every  knight. 
Alhmole,  who  has  tranflated  nearly  the  wdiole  of  the 
French  manufcript,  may  be  confulted  upon  fome  other  in- 
terefting  particulars  concerning  this  order. 

LXIX.  The  Order  of  St.  George,  in  Burgundy. 
Philbert  or  Philibert  de  Miolans,  who  had  travelled  to 
the  Levant,  having  brought  with  him  fome  relics  of  St. 
George,  in  1400,  depofited  them,  with  folemn  ceremonies, 
in  a  chapel  he  had  built  for  the  purpofe  near  the  pariffi- 
church  of  Rougemont;  and  on  that  occafion  inftituted 
an  order,  in  which  women  alfo  were  admitted  ;  but  we 
can  hardly  conlider  this  as  being  a  knightly  affociation. 
However,  as  feveral  authors  have  recorded  it  among  the 
other  orders  of  knighthood,  we  have  thought  neceflary  to 
mention  it  here.  The  badge  was  a  St.  George  on  horfe- 
back  overthrowing  the  dragon,  fimilar  to  that  appended 
to  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  This  badge  was 
worn  pendent  to  a  blue  ribbon  tied  to  a  button-hole. 

LXX.  The  Order  of  the  Porcupine,  in  France. 
Louis  of  France,  fecond  fon  of  Charles  V.  and  alfo  called 
Monfuur,  had  been  long  at  variance  with  John  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  his  inveterate  enemy.  He  feized  the  occafion  of 
the  birth  of  his  fon  Charles  to  inftitute  this  order;  and, 
“  not  only,”  fays  Aflimole,  “out  of  the  high  hopes  he  en¬ 
tertained  of  this  child,  but  alfo  to  intimate  fomething  of 
revenge  againft  his  rival,  adopted  the  porcupine  for  the 
badge  of  the  order,  with  the  motto,  Cominus  et  eminus ;  in 
French,  Deprcs  et  de  loin."  The  order  confifted  of  five-and- 
twenty  knights;  and  Hannotin  de  Cleriaux,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  herald,  who  attended  the  chriftening  of  the  young 
prince  in  his  herald’s  coat  or  tabbard,  fet  down  an  account 
of  the  inftitution  by  Monjieur  of  Orleans,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  princes,  lords,  and  gentlemen,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  infignia  of  the  new  order. 

The  habit  affigned  to  the  knights  was  a  coat  of  violet 
velvet  and  an  ermine  chaperon  and  tunic.  This  order  has 
been  alfo  called  theOrder  of  the  Cameo,  becatife  the  knights, 
at  the  time  of  their  admiflion,  received  a  ring  fet  with  a 
cameo,  whereon  the  figure  of  a  porcupine  was  cut  in  re¬ 
lief.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XII.  a  defcendant  of  the 
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founder,  the  order  was^ laid  afide.  The  collar  of  the  or¬ 
der  was  compofed  pf  three  gold  chains,  whereunto  was 
pendent  a  porcupine  or,  (landing  on  a  mount  vert  ena¬ 
melled  and  adorned  with  flowers.  See  Plate  III. 

LXXI.  The  Order  of  the  Dragon  overthrown. 
The  emperor  Sigifmund,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  condemnation  of  John  Iiufe  and  Jerome  de 
Prague,  found  guilty  of  herefy  by  the  council  of  Conftance, 
inftituted  this  order  in  141&.  The  collar  was  made  of 
two  rows  of  double  gold  chains,  intermixed  with  double 
erodes  of  Lorraine,  enamelled  green  ;  and  the  badge  was 
a  dragon  lying  on  his  back.  See  Plate  III. 

LXXII."  The  Order  of  la  Jara,  or  of  the  Lily, 
in  Arragon.  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon,  called  the  In¬ 
fant  of  Antiquera,  in  1403  inftituted  .this  order.  Others 
affirm  that  1410  was  the  date  of  the  creation,  and  that 
the  occafion  of  it  was  a  great  victory  which  Ferdinand  had 
obtained  in  Caftile  againft  the  Moors,  and  that  the  founder 
called  it  the  Order  of  the  Looking  Glafs  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  It  is  now  extintl.  The  collar  was  compofed  of 
bough-pots  filled  with  white  lilies  and  griffins  intermix¬ 
ed.  The  badge  confided  of  a  medallion  enamelled  with 
the  image  of  the  virgin,  in  proper  colours.  We  may  un- 
derftand  why  it  was  called  the  order  of  the  Jara,  as  a 
.flower-pot  Is  called  fo  in  Sp.inifli,  and  jarre,  in  French, 
whence  the  Englifti  jar  but,  as  to  the  denomination  of  the 
looking-glafs  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  w'hy  the  griffin  ffiould 
make  a  conftituent  part  of  the  collar,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to 
explain  latisfa&orily.  See  Plate  III. 

LXXTII.  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Phi¬ 
lip  II.  furnamed  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  of  the 
fecond  and  laft  line  ifluingfrom  the  noble  houfe  of  France, 
inftituted  this  order  under  the  appellation  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  in  allufion  to  the  great  profits  and  revenues  he 
obtained  by  the  traffic  of  wool  in  the  Low  Countries.  It 
was  put  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  St.  Andrew ;  and 
•the  inftitution  took  place  on  the  iotli  of  January,  1429, 
on  which  day  the  founder  folemnized  the  ceremony  of  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  daughter  of  John  king  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  in  the  city  of  Bruges  in  Flanders.  The  number  of 
knights  at  firft.was  twenty-four  ;  and,  as  thofe  who  were 
elefted  at  the  foundation  have  been  recorded  by  feveral 
authors,  it  may  be  interefting  to  name  here  the  principal 
of  them,  as  they  are  dated  in  Segar’s  book  of  “Honour, 
civil  and  military.’’ 

Sovereign,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

William  de  Vienne  of  St.  George. 

Rinieri  Pot,  Lord  of  Caftile. 

The  Lord  of  Rombaix. 

The  Lord  Montacute. 

Orlando  de  Utquerque. 

Anthony  de  Vergi,  Comte  de  Ligny. 

Hugh  de  Lanoy,  Lord  of  Santes. 

John,  Lord  of  Cominges. 

Anthony  de  Tolongiou,  Marfhal  of  Burgundy. 

Peter  de  Luxemburg!),  Comte  of  Beureine. 

Gilbert  de  Lanoy,  Lord  of  Villerval. 

John  de  Villiers,  Lord  of  1  Tile  Adam. 

Anthony,  Lord  of  Croy  and  Renti. 

Florimont  de  Brimen,  Lord  of  Maltineure. 

Robert,  Lord  of  Mamimes. 

.  James  de  Brimen,  Lord  of  Grigni. 

Baldwin  de  Lanoy,  Lord  of  Mulambays. 

Peter  de  Beaufremont,  of  Largni. 

Philip,  Lord  of  Deftervant. 

John  de  Orequi. 

John  de  Croy,  Lord.of  Tours  fur  Marne. 

Tliefe  names  have  been  a  little  disfigured  by  the  fpelling 
of  the  time  when  Segar  wrote,  but  they  are  eafily  u.nder- 
Itood. 

Charles  V.  wiffiing  to  reward  the  bravery  and  fidelity 
of  feveral  of  his  fubjeCts,  and  to  do  honour  to  fame  foreign 
princes,  increafed  the  number  of  knights  to  fifty  in  the 
year  1516;  but  it  has  fince  been  left  to  the  will  and  plea- 
lure  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  is  the  perpetual  fovereien 
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and  grand-mafter  of  the  order.  It  is  mentioned  that 
Louis  XI,  king  of  France  refufed  to  accept  this  order,  on 
the  plea  that  his  predeceffors  were  not  accuftomed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  orders  of  princes  their  fubjeCts  ;  for  fuch  were 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  held  that  duchy-and  other 
lordftiips  in  homage  to  the  crown  of  France.  Such  was 
the  delicacy  of  princes  and  kings  in  thofe  ancient  times 
upon  matters  of  chivalry. 

Charles  V.  inverted  his  fon  Philip  in  the  royal  chapel 
of  his  palace  at  Bruflels  in  1556  ;  taking  the  collar  from 
his  own  neck,  he  placed  it  on  the  lhoulder  of  his  fon,  in 
the  prefence  of  leveral  knights,  faying,  Accipc,jili  mi,  quem 
a  cello  vtco  detraho,  tibi  pracipuum  auri  vtlleris  torqvcm ,  quern 
P/ii/ippus  Dux  Burgundia ,  cognomine  Bonus,  atavus  tiojler,  monu- 
mentum  field  Sacra  Romana  Ecclefa  effie  voluit,  ct  hvjufce  infi- 
tutionis  ac  legum  cjus  fac  femper  mcmineris.  That  is,  “  Re¬ 
ceive,  my  fon,  this  collar  which  I  take  off  from  my  neck, 
as  now  belonging  to  yourfelf ;  the  collar  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  which  our  anceftor  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  lur- 
named  the  Good,  ordered  to  be  a  monument  of  his  faith 
to  the  holy  Roman  church  ;  and  remember  to  keep  it  al¬ 
ways  as  a  pledge  of  this  inftitution  and  of  its  laws.” 

The  officers  of  this  order  were  the  chancellor,  the  trea- 
furer,  the  regifter,  and  a  king  of  arms  called  Toifon  d'Or, 
as  the  officer  of  the  mod  noble  Order  of  the  Garter  is 
called  Garter.  William  bifhop  of  Tournay,  abbot  of  St. 
Benin,  chancellor  of  the  order,  wrote  a  treatife  upon  it  in 
15303  which  is  very  curious,  and  may  be  referred  to  for 
further  particulars  upon  this  famous  inftitution. 

The  habit,  which  is  very  fumptuous,  is  compofed  of  a 
crimfon  velvet  cloak,  lined  with  white  fatin,  open  on  the 
right  fide,  and  tucked  up  on  the  left  arm  ;  under  this 
cloak  is  a  robe  of  filver  tili’ue.  The  head  of  the  knight  is 
covered  with  a  chapeau,  or  hood,  fafliioned  as  it  was  worn 
at  the  time  of  the  inftitution,  and  is  of  violet-coloured 
velvet.  The  cloak  is  embroidered  with  gold,  and  the 
bordure  reprefents  the  device  of  the  collar,  which  confilts 
of  double  fteels,  anciently  called  anfills,  and  flint-ftones 
emitting  fire,  placed  alternately,  and  enamelled  on  gold  in 
their  proper  colours.  The  imprefs,  or  motto,  alluding 
to  the  quicknefs  with  which  Philip  the  founder  intended 
to  overcome  his  enemies,  (but  in  which  he  was  dilap- 
pointed,)  is,  Ante ferit quamjlammor  micat,  “  The  flame  (trikes 
ere  it  is  feen.”  Befides  this,  the  order  has  a  general 
motto  alluding  to  the  jewel,  which  is  a  fleece  of  gold  : 
Pretium  non  vile  laboris ;  “Not  an  unworthy  reward  for  our 
labour.”  See  Plate  III. 

A  queftion  has  been  agitated  among  ancient  writers, 
whether  this  fleece  alluded  originally  to  that  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Judges  concerning  Gideon;  or  the  fleece 
which  Jacob,  by  a  curious  trick,  obtained  to  be  variegated 
in  colours  ;  or,  laftly,  that  which  Jafon  went  to  acquire 
at  Colchis,  where  he  fell  in  love  and  ran  away  with  the 
famous  forcerefs  Medea.  In  fupport  of  theie  opinions, 
very  ingenious  reafons  have  been  adduced;  but  we  think 
that  the  laft,  namely,  the  fleece  of  the  ram  which  car¬ 
ried  Phryxus  and  Helle  through  the  air,  as  ancient  bards 
have  fung,  is  the  one  which  the  founder  had  in  view  in 
inllituting  an  order  of  knights,  who,  like  the  Argonauts, 
were  not  to  obtain  their  object,  that  is,  military  fame  and 
repute,  without  trouble  and  labour.  ’ 

I.XXIV.  The  Knights  of  St.  Hubert,  in  the  duchy 
of  Juliers.  Gerard  V.  in  memory  of  a  victory  which  he 
had  gained  over  Arnold  of  Egmont  on  St.  Hubert’s  day 
in  the  year  1447,  created  this  aflociation.  St.  Hubert  had 
been  bifhop  of  Liege  in  727,  and  is  reported  to  have  been 
a  great  hunter,  wafting  in  the  forefts  thofe  hours  he  might 
have  better  employed  in  fubduing  his  own  paffions. 
One  day,  when  he  was  following  with  full  fpeed  a  (lag  of 
enormous  fize,  the  animal  ftarted,  turned  round,  and,  from 
a  crucifix  figured  between  the  horns,  Hubert  received  a 
fevere  reproach  upon  his  life.  He  now  changed  his  ha¬ 
bits  ;  and,  turning  to  acts  of  charity  and  devotion,  was 
made  a  prieft,  and  by  his  piety  and  other  virtues  merited 
to  be  elected  bilhop  of  Liege.  The  badge  of  the  order 
9  X  alludes 
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alludes  to  this  legendary  (lory.  After  it  had  been  laid  afide 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  John- William,  elector  palatine 
of  the  Rhine,  revived  it  in  the  year  1709.  The  reigning 
elector  palatine  is  the  fnpreme  grand  mailer;  but,  (ince  the 
diflolution  of  the  Germanic  body,  we  do  not  know  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  ftill  exilting.  It  was  alfo  ufed  at  Wirteinberg, 
where  the  duke  is  grand  mailer;  but,  fince  this  dukedom 
has  been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom,  and  the 
emperor  of  France  has  placed  himfelf  and  the  honours  he 
has  inftituted  at  the  head  of  Germany,  the  order  has  been 
little  thought  of.  The  badge  con  lifts  of  a  crofs  patee  fet 
with  jewels,  from  the  angles  of  which  ifl'ue  rays  of  gold  ; 
in  the  centre  a  medal  reprefenting  St.  Hubert  kneeling 
before  a  crucifix,  placed  between  the  horns  of  a  flag  Hand¬ 
ing  in  a  wood,  all  proper.  See  Plate  III.  The  knights 
wore  a  kind  of  badge  on  the  left  fide  of  their  coats,  which 
was  a  circle  furrounded  with  rays  embroidered  in  gold  ; 
and  in  the  centre,  on  a  red  ground,  fome  German  words, 
the  meaning  of  which  is,  “  Keep  firm  in  the  faith.” 

There  was  a  numerous  fet  of  men,  ftyling  themfelves 
Knights  of  St.  Hubert,  travelling  through  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  in  general  through  the 
Roman-catholic  countries.  They  wore  a  kind  of  badge 
at  their  button -hole;  and  thofe  knight-errants  pretended, 
by  the  virtue  of  their  knighthood,  to  prevent  or  cure  that 
horrid  malady,  the  hydrophobia.  Men,  dogs,  and  cattle, 
were  under  the  influence  of  their  power;  and  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  believed  among  the  people,  that'  their  touching  had 
a  fpecific  effeift.  They  ufed  to  brand  dogs  on  the  fore¬ 
head  with  a  hot  iron  in  fliape  fomething  like  a  horfelhoe, 
intended  perhaps  to  reprefent  the  initial  letter  of  the  word 
Hubert  ;  and  the  country  people  had  a  firm  confidence 
that  any  animal  fo  (lambed  was  not  fufceptible  of  imbib¬ 
ing  the  poilon.  We  leave  to  our  readers  to  comment 
upon  thele  facts  ;  but  we  can  vouch  for  the  ceremony  of 
branding  the  dogs,  if  we  cannot  pledge  ourfelves  for  the 
refult.  This  being  particularly  connected  with  the  order 
of  St.  Hubert,  and  not  generally  known,  we  thought  it 
our  duty  to  record  it. 

LXXV.  The  Order  of  the  Ermine,  at  Naples. 
This  order  was  inltituted  by  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples, 
in  the  year  1463,  upon  the  difcovery  of  a  plot  which  his 
brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Seda  and  prince  of  Rofiona, 
had  raifed  againft  him.  He  not  only  forgave  the  princi¬ 
pal  adtor  of  this  confederacy,  the  purpofe  of  which  was 
his  death,  but  honoured  him  with,  the  firft  collar  of  the  or¬ 
der.  We  are  told  that  the  collar  was  of  gold  intermixed 
witnmud  or  dirt,  to  which  was  appended  an  ermine,  with 
this  motto  :  Malo  mori  quani  fczdari\  “  I  had  rather  die 
than  be  difgraced.” 

LXXVI.  The  Order  of  St.  Michael,  in  France. 
From  the  earlieft  times,  the  archangel  St.  Michael  was 
much  venerated  in  France.  Under  his  protection  the 
kingdom  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  efpecially  placed  by 
the  Almighty;  and  the  kings  ufed  to  keep  open  court  on 
the  29th  of  November,  the  day  upon  which  the  feaft  of 
that  leader  of  the  celeftial  hierarchy  was  celebrated.  Louis 
XL  the  firft  who  was  ftyled  his  Molt  Chriftian  Majefty, 
and  who  perhaps  deferved  it  the  leaft  on  account  of  his 
principles,  conceived,  however,  that  the  creation  of  an 
order  of  knighthood  would  be  conducive  to  unite  toge¬ 
ther  the  nobility  of  his  kingdom,  whom  his  fyftematical 
dilfimulation  tended  to  divide.  He  therefore  inltituted 
th  is  affociation  in  the  year  1469,  confining  the  number  of 
the  knights  to  thirty-fix.  But,  as  at  that  time  France 
began  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  light  of  military  valour, 
civil  virtues,  and  the  liberal  arts,  opportunities  of  reward¬ 
ing  merit  crowded  fo  fait  before  the  throne,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  knights  foon  amounted  to  more  than  three 
hundred. 

Louis  XIV.  defirous  to  raife  the  order  from  the  difre- 
pute  it  had  fallen  into  by  having  been  improperly  lavifiied 
■upon  perfons  who  little  deferved  the  honour,  iflued  an 
arret  fignifying  his  royal  pleafure,  “  that  all  perfons  who 
had  been  admitted  into  the  faid  order  Ihouid  bring  or 
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fend,  to  the  commiflioners  by  him  appointed,  the  title 
and  document  of  their  nobility  and  fervices  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  prohibiting  thofe  who  fliould  not  comply  with 
the  Laid  arret  from  taking  the  title  of  Knights  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael,  or  wearing  the  badge.”  This  had  the  defired  ef¬ 
fect.  The  order  refumed  its  ancient  fplendour ;  but  in 
latter  times  it  has  been  generally  given  to  men  of  fcience 
and  artilts.  The  king  of  France  is  the  grand  mailer  of 
the  order  ;  and  the  king  of  arms,  whole  privileges  and  du¬ 
ties  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Garter,  is  called  Monjieur  St. 
Michael ,  or,  as  Segar  llyles  him,  Mount  St.  Michael.  The 
chief  lieu  was  originally  at  Mohn-t  St.  Michael  in  Nor¬ 
mandy;  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  caftle  of 
Vincennes,  a  few  miles  from  Paris.  This  order  was  held 
in  fuch  great  repute,  that  none  was  admitted  into  that  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  unlefs  he  had  been  previoully  made  a 
knight  of  St.  Michael,  as  none  can  be  inveited  with  the 
order  of  the  Garter  without  having  firft  been  madea  knight 
bachelor. 

The  mantle  is  white  damalk  embroidered  all  round  with 
figures  reprefenting  the  collar,  and  infide,  on  the  borders, 
the  motto  is  alfo  embroidered.  The  chaperon  is  of 
crimfon  velvet,  embroidered  like  the  mantle  ;  and  the  fliort 
or  under  coat,  which  the  French  ufed  to  ca\\  jujle  au  corps , 
alfo  of  crimfon  velvet.  The  collar  is  compofed  of  efcal- 
lop-lhells  and  gold  chains  twilted  in  the  fhape  of  knots. 
The  jewel  conlilts  of  a  medallion  of  gold  reprefenting  St. 
Michael  trampling  on  the  dragon,  the  fymbol  of  Satan, 
according  to  what  we  read  in  the  Revelation.  See  vol.  vi 
p.  52.  The  motto  is  of  an  extenfive  fignification  :  lmmenji 
terror  Oceani ;  but  we  do  not  fee  how  it  applies  to  the  or¬ 
der;  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  even  at  its  ori¬ 
gin,  particularly  concerned  with  naval  bravery. 

LXXVII.  The  Order  of  St.  George,  at  Genoa. 
This  was  inftituted  in  1472  by  Frederic  III.  emperor  of 
Germany.  The  doge  or  duke  of  the  republic  w\as  in  vett¬ 
ed  with  the  grand-matterfliip,  and  it  defcended  to  his  fuc- 
ceflors  till  the  extinction  of  the  order.  The  badge  was 
a  plain  crofs  gules,  worn  pendent  from  a  ribbon. 

LXXVIII.  The  Order  of  the  Elephant,  in  Den¬ 
mark.  We  have  already  had  inftances  of  an  order  of 
knighthood  being  created  on  occafion  of  the  marriage  of 
fome  king  or  prince  ;  the  order  of  the  Elephant  claims  the 
fame  origin.  In  1478  Chriftian  I.  king  of  Denmark,  be¬ 
ing  on  the  point  of  giving  his  fon  John  in  marriage  to 
Chriftiana  daughter  of  Erneft  duke  of  Saxony,  founded 
this  knightly  alfociation.  Some  authors  aflfert  that,  this 
pious  king  having  travelled  to  Rome  upon  a  religious  ac¬ 
count,  pope  Sixtus  IV.  among  other  honours,  invefted  him 
with  this  order  in  memory  of  the  pafiion  of  our  Lord  Je- 
fus  Clirift,  and  ordained  that  the  fnpremacy  thereof  (hould 
remain  perpetually  with  the  kings  of  Denmark.  Why 
the  elephant  (hould  have  been  cliofen  for  the  fymbol  of  an 
order  thus  inltituted,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  guefs,  as  we  can¬ 
not  difcover  any  connexion  between  the  qualities  of 
this  enormous  bead  with  the  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian 
religion. 

Confequently  to  this  inftitution  the  monarch  .founded 
the  magnificent  chapel  of  the  three  kings  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral-church  at  Rofchild,  four  leagues  from  Copenhagen, 
where  the  knights  were  obliged  to  affemble  upon  the  death 
of  any  of  the  fraternity.  It  was  at  one  time  held  in  fo 
much  efteem  and  repute,  that  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
and  James  V.  of  Scotland  accepted  this  order.  The  col¬ 
lar  was  of  gold,  compofed  of  elephants  and  towers  placed 
alternately,  and  enamelled  in  their  proper  colours.  The 
badge  confided  of  an  elephant  with  a  caftle  on  his  back, 
and  a  leader,  all  proper :  on  the  fide  of  the  elephant  a 
plain  crofs  of  diamonds.  The  ribbon  ufed  on  certain  days 
was  (ky-blue.  See  Plate  IV. 

LXXIX.  The  Order  of  St.  George,  at  Rome. 
The  pirates  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea  infefting  the  (hores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  being  very 
troublefome  to  the  republics  of  Italy,  Alexander  VI.  then 
in  the  papal  chair,  was  prevailed  upon  to  create  an  or¬ 
der 
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<Jer  of  knights,  in  1498,  whofe  duty  was  to  defend  the 
coafts  againlt  the  depredations  of  the  Turks  and  Moors: 
but  it  is  controverted  among  historians  whether  Paul  III. 
was  not  the  founder  of  this  military  fraternity.  The 
badge  was  a  plain  crofs  or,  encircled  with  a  crown.  See 
Plate  III.  Sometimes  the  knights  wore  a  George  pendent 
from  a  collar.  Whether  Paul. III.  founded  this  order  or 
not,  it  became  extinct  at  his  death. 

LXXX.  The  Order  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at 
Rome.  The  origin  of  this  order  bears  a  great  fimilarity  to 
that  of  the  preceding;  for  it  was  likewife  inftituted  to  de¬ 
fend  the  maritime  coafts  of  the  ecclefiaftical  dates  again  ft 
the  incurfions  of  the  Turks,  who,  on  account  of  their 
long  .and  inveterate  feuds  with  the  republic  of  Venice,  of¬ 
ten  failed  up  the  Adriatic,  and  committed  great  devafta- 
tions  and  cruelties.  Leo  X.  was  the  founder  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Peter,  and  in  1520  created  four  hundred  knights  : 
they  wore  the  image  of  St.  Peter  hanging  to  a  gold 
chain.  Paul  III.  confirmed  the  order  in  1540,  and  cre¬ 
ated  another,  which  he  placed  under  the  protection,  and 
•with  the  title,  of  St.  Paul;  he  created -two  hundred 
knights  during  the  ten  years  of  his  pontificate  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  foundation  :  they  wore  for  badge  the  image  of 
St.  Paul  on  a  medal  pendent  at  a  gold  chain  ;  but,  (ince  the 
•union  of  this  order  to  that  of  St.  Peter,  the  images  of 
both  the  apoftles  were  enamelled  on  the  fame  medal  o £ 
gold,  one  on  each  fide. 

LXXXI.  The  Order  of  the  Sword  and  Military 
Belt,  in  Sweden.  This  order  was  founded  by  Gufta- 
vus  I.  king  of  Sweden  in  1525  ;  and,  after  having  been 
long  neglected,  was  revived  by  Frederic  I.  in  1748.  As 
a  military  order,  and  a  particular  means  of  rewarding  war¬ 
like  fervices,  it  coniifts  of  three  diftinCt  degrees.  The  firft 
or  junior  degree  comprifes  the  knights,  who  wear  at  the 
button-hole  of  their  coat  the  badge  of  the  order  pendent 
to  a  yellow  ribbon  edged  with  blue.  The  fecond  degree 
is  that  of  the  commanders,  who  wear  a  badge  pendent 
from  a  ribbon  of  the  fame  colours  placed  fcarfwife.  The 
third  and  higheft  degree  confifts  of  the  grand  crojfes,  who 
wear  the  badge  in  the  fame  way  as  the  commanders,  with 
the  addition  of  a  ftar  embroidered  on  the  coat.  The 
badge  is  a  crofs  of  eight  points  enamelled  white  and 
edged  with  gold  ;  in  the  centre,  which  is  of  blue  enamel, 
a  fword  ereCl  argent,  hilt  and  pommel  or,  between  three 
ducal  coronets  gold  ;  between  the  branches  of  the  crofs, 
in  the  angles,  alfo  four  ducal  coronets  ;  and  toyvards  the 
end  of  the  points  fix  fwords  or,  in  the  manner  following: 
in  chief  two  fwords  in  faltier,  the  fcabbard  enamelled 
blue  ;  in  bafe  two  fwords  likewife;  on  each  fide  one  fword 
in  pale,  with  belts  environing  the  others.  Over  the  two 
fwords  in  chief  the  regal  crown  of  Denmark,  the  cape 
enamelled  blue.  The  collar  is  of  gold,  compofed  of  fwords 
and  belts  and  the  guards  of  the  fwords  joined  by  chains. 
On  the  fword-guard  is  enamelled  an  helmet  blue.  The 
reverfe  of  the  badge  is  alfo  of  azure  enamel,  thereon  a 
fword  argent  in  pale,  enfiled  with  a  ducal  coronet  or,  and 
over  it  this  motto  :  Pro  Patria.  See  Plate  V. 

LXXXII.  The  Order  of  St.  George,  at  Ravenna, 
owes  its  origin  to  Paul  III.  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 
founded  it  in  the  year  1 534.  He  at  the  lame  time  aflTigned 
the  city  of  Ravenna  for  the  refidence  of  the  knights,  that 
they  might  be  ready  not  only  to  defend  that  city,  but  alfo 
to  drive  away  the  corfairs,  who  made  frequent  and  difaf- 
trous  defcents  on  the  marches  of  Ancona.  This  order 
cannot  boaft  of  long  duration,  as  it  was  utterly  aboliftied 
by  pope  Gregory  in  the  year  1572.  The  badge  confifted 
in  a  ftar  of  eight  points  gules,  over  it  a  ducal  coronet  or. 

LXXXIII.  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Spur,  in 
Rome.  The  fpur  being  a  principal  part  of  the  complete 
armour  of  a  knight,  by  the  medium  of  which  he  conveys 
his  will  and  intention  to  the  noble  and  obedient  anima] 
who  bears  him  undauntedly  againft  his  rival,  we  ought 
not  to  be  furprifed  at  its  having  given  its  name  to  an  or¬ 
der  of  knighthood.  It  is  alfo  called  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  called  Pios.  In  1 560,  pope  Pius  IV.  ereded  this 


order,' and  gave  to  the  knights  the  title  of  pios.  The  num¬ 
ber  was  at  firft  375,  but  they  increafed  to  535.  They 
were  alfo  called  imperiales,  but  more  ufually  compenfales. 
Their  principal  office  confifted  in  carrying  the  papal  chair 
on  their  Ihoulders  whenever  the  pope  went  in  public. 
Their  badge  was  a  ftar  or  crofs  of  eight  points  argent,  and 
between  the  two  bottom  points  a  fpur  or.  See  Phfte  IV. 

LXXXIV.  The  Order  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Flo¬ 
rence.  '  The  family  of  the  Medici,  although  it  fprung 
from  a  low,  and  hardly  known,  origin,  were  at  all  times 
molt  beneficial  to  the  city  of  Florence'.  When  t!*>j  af- 
lertors  of  liberty,  as  they  called  themfelves,  contrived  to 
opprefs,  in  order  to  deftroy,  the  oligarchy  of  Florence, 
ColVno  de  Medicis  oppofed  and  defeated  them  in  a  fan- 
guinary  battle  at  Marciano  in  the  year  1554  ;  and  by  this 
fplendid  exploit  fecured  his  power,  eftablifiied  his  fame, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  his  future  grandeur.  He  was 
the  fecond  duke  of  Florence,  and  fought  this  battle  on  the 
6th  of  Auguft,  the  fealt-day  of  St.  Stephen  pope  and  mar¬ 
tyr.  In  commemoration  of  this  fortunate  event,  he 
founded  the  order  under  confideration  in  the  year  1561. 
Pius  IV.  approved  and  confirmed  the  order,  and  afcribed 
to  it  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  ;  it  was  alfo  famfHoned  by 
feveral  other  popes,  who  granted  to  the  knights  the  fame 
privileges  as  to  the  knights  of  Malta  ;  and  the  grand-maf- 
terftiip  defcended  to  the  dukes  of  Tufcany.  According 
to  the  ancient  cuftom,  the  members  of  this  aftociation 
were  obliged  to  take  the  vows  of  chaftity,  obedience,  and 
charity  : — of  charity  towards  all  thofe  who  wanted  to  be 
aflifted  in  advice,  defence,  or  money  ;  of  obedience  to¬ 
wards  their  fuperiors  in  the  order;  and  of  chaftity;  but 
this  was  reftrifted,  or  rather  extended,  to  what  Was  ftyled 
conjugal  chajlity ;  as  celibacy  began  now  to  be  confined  to 
prielts  and  monks  only. 

The  principal  feat  of  the  order  was  the  city  of  Pifii, 
where  the  founder  built  a  church  and  convent  for  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  the  knights,  and  as  a  fort  of  feminary  for  the 
order,  in  which  young  men  were  brought  up  to  be  ena¬ 
bled  -to  fill  the  vacant  places  in  the  fraternity,  whofe 
principal  duties  confifted  in  repelling  the  Turkifti  pirates 
from  the  Italian  (hores.  The  habit  was  a  long  mantle  of 
white  camelot  with  red  trimmings  ;  on  the  left  breaft  a 
crofs,  like  that  of  Malta,  of  red  or  crimfon  fatin  fimbri¬ 
ated  with  gold.  This  order  was  revived  by  the  emprefs- 
queen  Maria  Therefa  in  1764;  and  confifted  of  twenty 
grand-croftes,  thirty  commanders,  and  fifty  knights.  The 
emperors  of  Germany,  having  fucceeded  to  the  dukedom 
of  Tufcany,  became  hereditary  grand-mafters  of  the  or¬ 
der.  The  badge,  as  above  defcribed,  was  worn  from  a 
red  ribbon  fcarfwife. 

LXXXV.  The  Order  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
World,  In  Sweden.  Eric  XIII.  king'of  Sweden  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  been  the  inftitutor  of  this  order,  either  on 
his  coronation-day  in  1561,  or  on  the  occalion  of  his 
marriage  with  Catharine  filter  to  Sigifmund  king  of  Po¬ 
land.  It  continued  in  exiftence  and  reputation  till  the 
reformation  took  place  in  Sweden.  The  collar  confifted 
of  cherubims  heads  intermixed  with  gold  pillars.  The 
badge  was  a  medal  of  gold,  thereon  the  image  of  our 
Saviour  enamelled  in  proper  colours. 

LXXXVI.  The  Order  of  Thusin  of  Austria,  or 
Thusini  Equites.  The  origin  of  this  order  is  enveloped 
in  clouds  of  doubts  ;  the  belt  account  we  are  able  to 
find  is,  that  it  was  inltituted  by  the  emperor  Albert  III.  in 
1562  ;  but  to  what  purpofe,  and  upon  what  occalion,  Sel- 
den,  Segar,  Afhmole,  and  all  other  writers,  feem  to  have 
made  fruitlefs  inquiries.  The  badge  was  a  plain  crofs 
green  embroidered  on  a  red  mantle  ;  the  members  of  this 
order  were  fometimes  called  Hungarian  knights. 

LXXXVII.  The  Order  of  the  Burgundian  Cross. 
Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of  Spain,  after 
he  had  reftored  Mulleafles,  king  of  Tunis,  to  his  kingdom, 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  the  famous  pirate 
Barbarofla,  on  the  day  of  his  vifilorious  entry  into  the  ca¬ 
pital  with  folemn  and -magnificent  pomp,  was  apparalled 
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in  a  coat  which  he  u'fed  to  wear  in  battle,  and  whereon 
was  embroidered  the  Burgundian  crofs  ;  and,  wiffiing  to 
remunerate  the  bravery  of  the  officers  and  commanders 
who  had  diftinguiftied  themfelves  on  this  occafion,  he  in¬ 
ftituted  this  order,  in  1535,  on  the  22d  of  July,  the  feaft 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  To  this  crofs  he  added  a  fteel 
emitting  fparks  of  fire,  part  of  the  infignia  of  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  motto,  Barbaria.  The  collar  was 
merely  a  gold  chain.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  badge  was 
^  ,  the-aftronomical  character  of  Mercury  ;  moft  likely  be- 
caufe  the  inftitution  took  place  on  a  Wednefday,  die  Mer- 
curii. 

LXXXVIII.  The  Order  of  the  Lame  of  God.  John 
fnrnamed  the  Great,  king  of  Sweden,  in  order  to  give 
eclat  to  the  folemnity  of  his  coronation,  inftituted  this 
order  on  the  10th  of  July,  1564.  The  metropolis  ofUp- 
fal,  where  the  ceremony  took  place,  was  ordained  to  be 
the  chief  place  of  the  order.  The  collar  confifted  of 
wreaths  of  laurel  furmounted  by  regal  crowns,  fupported 
by  lions  and  lizards,  and  intermixed  with  columns  and 
cherubims  upon  them  in  the  centre  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  collar  hung  a  medal,  upon  whidh  was  the  image  of  the 
■  Saviour  of  the  world  fupported  by  two  angels  kneeling. 
The  motto  was  Deus  proteBor  nojler,  “God  our  protestor.” 
Badge,  the  pafchal  lamb  enamelled  in  its  proper  colours. 

LXXXIX.  The  Order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St. 
Lazarus,  in  Savoy.  This  order  was  inftituted  in  1440 
by  Amadeus  VII.  duke  of  Savoy,  afterwards  pope  Felix  V. 
he  diredled  the  ftatutes  and  laws,  and  affigned  for  the 
badge  a  crofs  pommetee  of  white  taffeta  to  be  worn  em¬ 
broidered  on  the  brealt  of  the  knight.  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  having,  at  the  lolicitation  of  Emanuel  Philibert 
duke  of  Savoy,  reftored  and  inftituted  anew  the  order  of 
St.  Lazarus,  as  alfo  of  St.  Maurice,  in  1 572,  he  united  them 
for  their  greater  honour  and  dignity  :  be  conftituted  this 
duke  of  Savoy  and  his  luccefi'ors  hereditary  grand-maf- 
ters,  and  obliged  them  to  futnifh  two  galleys  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  papal  fee,  in  order  to  be  employed  againft  the 
pirates.  The  badge  was  a  crofs  pommetee  argent  upon 
a  crofs  of  eight  points  vert,  pendent  to  a  green  ribbon. 
The  king  of  Sardinia,  uniting  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Sa¬ 
voy,  had  the  grand  mafterlhip  inverted  in  him.  See 
Plate  IV. 

XC.  The  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  in¬ 
ftituted  by  Henry  III.  in  1579,  on  account  of  three  prin¬ 
cipal  events  of  his  life  having  taken  place  on  Whit  Sun¬ 
day,  the  day  confecrated  to  celebrate  the  defcent  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  ;  namely,  his  birth,  in  1550;  his  elebtion  to 
the  crown  of  Poland,  in  1573  ;  and  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne  of  France,  in  1574-  But  his  principal  objeft  was 
to  unite  the  nobility  and  clergy  more  firmly  to  their  obe¬ 
dience  and  to  the  1‘overeign  ;  to  encourage  them,  by  this 
military  aftociation,  to  adhere  to,  and  perlevere  in,  the  or¬ 
thodox  faith,  at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  of  France  was 
divided  by  religious  factions;  and  finally  to  illuftrate  the 
nation,  and  reltore  its  original  fplendour  and  priftine  dig¬ 
nity.  The  number  of  the  knights  was  a  hundred,  befides 
the  grand-mrfter,  whofe  office  was  infeparable  from  the 
crown  of  France.  The  anniverfary  fealt.was  held  in  the 
church  of  the  Auguftine  friars,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Seine,  at  Paris,  on  New  Year’s  day.  The  collar  was  com- 
pofed  of  fleurs-de-lis  or,  cantoned  with  flames  of  the  fame 
enamelled  gules,  intermixed  with  ciphers  or  monograms 
of  gold  compofed  of  the  letters  H  and  L  in  white  enamel. 
Henry  IV.  changed  it  into  a  trophy  of  arms  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  his  vibtories  ;  but  fince  it  is  compofed  of  fleurs- 
de-lis  cantoned  with  flames  and  of  trophies,  or  helms  ;  at 
the  bottom  hangs  a  gold  crofs  of  eight  points  enamelled 
white  on  the  edges,  with  a  fleur-de-lis  within  each  inte¬ 
rior  angle,  and  in  the  middle  a  dove  defcending  with  open 
wings.  In  an  oval  on  tlie  back  is  reprefented  St.  Michael 
trampling  on  the  dragon  ;  the  whole  enamelled  in  its  pro¬ 
per  colours.  The  knights  wear  conftantly  the  crofs  hang¬ 
ing  to  a  Iky-blue  ribbon,  which  is  borne  fcarfwife,  and  the 
jk me  is  embroidered  on  the  coat  and  upper  garments.  The 


motto  confifted  in  thefe  words  from  Horace  :  Duct  et  an- 
fpice.  See  Plate  IV. 

XCI.  The  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.  This 
feems  to  have  been  a  military  aftociation  inftituted  by 
pope  Sixtus  V.  in  15S7,  in  order  to  ftirrtulate  the  Italian 
nobility  to  defend  the  territory  of  St.  Peter  againft  the 
enemies  of -the  papal  fee.  Confcious  of  its  utility,  Paul 
III.  confirmed  it;  but  Gregory  XIII.  having'other  means 
of  fecuring  his  fubjefts,  thought  proper  to  abolilh  it  en¬ 
tirely.  The  badge,  which  the  knights  wore  at  a  button¬ 
hole,  confifted  of  a  fmall  medal  of  gold  enfigned  with  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Loretto  in  enamel. 

XCII.  The  Order  of  the  Yellow  String,  or  Cor¬ 
don  Jaune,  in  France,  was  inftituted  by  the  duke  of  Ne- 
vers  in  1606,  and  abolilhed  in  the  fame  year  by  Henry  IV. 
It  was,  therefore,  but  an  ephemerous  inftitution. 

XCIII.  The  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  and  of  St.  Lazarus.  Henry  the  IV.  of  France, 
after  his  converfion  to  the  Roman-catholic  faith,  being  de- 
firous  to  have  an  order  of  knighthood  which  fliould  take 
its  origin  from  hiS  royal  will,  inftituted  this  order,  and 
ordained  to  it  the  rule  and  denomination  of  the  Blefted 
Virgin  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel.  He  had,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  applied  himfelf  to  pope  Paul  V.  who,  in  1608,  con¬ 
firmed  the  laid  order,  and  *,refcribed  feveral  things'necef- 
fary  for  the  inftitution,  according  to  the  mind  and*  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  king  ;  ordaining  alfo  penfions  for  the  grand- 
mafter  and  knights  of  the  order  out  of  certain  eccleliafti- 
cal  benefices  within  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  order  of 
St.  Lazarus  being  then  on  its  decline,  the  comraanderies  be¬ 
longing  to  it  were  annexed  to  this  new  order,  as  we  have 
mentioned  before;  (fee  p.  796.)  fo  that  the  order  of  St. 
Lazarus  was  divided  into  two  branches,’ one  uniting  itfelf 
to  the  Item  of  the  order  of  St.  Maurice  in  Savoy,  and  the 
other  to  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  in  France. 
The  order  confifted  of  one  hundred  gentlemen,  all  natives 
of  France,  and  all  appointed  to  attend  on  the  king’s  per- 
Ibn  upon  any  warlike  expedition.  According  to  cuftom, 
they  were  under  the  obligation  of  three  vows  ;  obedience, 
chaftity,  and  fidelity  in  fighting  againft  the  enemies  of  the 
Roman  church.  The  anniversary  feaft  was  celebrated  on 
the  16th  of  July.  The  firft  mafter  or  fovereign  of  the  order 
was  Philibert  Nereftan,  of  the  noble  and  ancient  houfe 
of  Lufignan  :  he  was  one  of  the  knights  of  St.  Lazarus, 
and  a  man  diftinguifhed  for  his  valour  and  knowledge  in 
military  difeipline  ;  and  in  the  year  1608  he  took  the  oath 
as  grand-mafter,  and  of  fidelity  to  the  king  of  France, 
Henry  IV.  The  badge  confifted  of  a  crofs  of  eight  points, 
of  tawny  velvet  or  latin  with  a  white  bordure,  embroi¬ 
dered  on  the  left  fide  of  cloak;  and  in  the  middle  was  a 
circle  containing  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Mount 
Carmel,  encompafled  with  gold  rays.  The  knights  alfo 
wore  round  their  neck  a  tawny  ribbon  of  filk,  and  pendent 
therefrom  the  fame  kind  of  crofs  in  gold,  and  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  enamelled  on  both  fides. 

XCIV.  The  Order  of  the  Precious  Blood  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  at  Mantua.  Vincenzio  de 
Gonzagua  inftituted  this  order  anno  1608,  in  honour  of 
the  three  drops  of  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  faid  to  be 
preferved  there  in  a  moft  elegant  and  coftly  reliquaire,  or 
Ihrine ;  but  it  feems  that  he  had  alfo  in  view  to  fet  forth, 
by  the  folemnity  of  this  creation,  the  nuptials  of  his  eldell 
foil  Francis  (who  afterwards  fucceeded  him)  with  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Savoy,  daughter  to  Charles  Emanuel  duke  of  Sa¬ 
voy.  The  order  was  allowed  and  approved  by  Paul  V. 
and  confifted  of  twenty  knights.  The  collar  was  com¬ 
pofed  of  ovals  of  gold  alternately  placed  vertically  and 
horizontally,  and  interlinked  with  fmall  annulets  ;  on  the 
horizontal  ones  were  enamelled  the  words,  Domine,  probaf- 
ti  me,  from  the  139th  Pfalm.  On  the  others  was  reprefent¬ 
ed  a  tripod  fable  l'upporting  a  crucible  of  a  grey  colour, 
filled  with  fmall  rods  of  gold,  to  intimate  that  a  purity 
of  mind  and  of  heart,  fimilar  to  that  of  refined  gold,  ought 
to  be  the  diftinftive  charafteriftics  of  good  and  worthy 
knights.  Badge,  on  an  oval  of  gold  two  angels  kneeling, 
1  SWI* 
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and  fupporting  the  pix  or  flirine  in  which  the  drops  of  the 
blood  of  Chrilt  are  fuppoled  to  be  preferved.  A  great 
deal  has  been  written  and  faid  upon  the  genuinenefs  of 
thefe  drops,  which  were  for  feveral  centuries  the  object  of 
public  veneration  ;  but  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  allow  any 
kind  of  credit  to  l'uch  legendary  ttories.  Since  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  Italy,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  order,  and  fuppofe 
it  to  be  extinCt,  or  exilting  only  in  thofe  individuals  who 
had  been  invelied  with  the  dignity  before  the  all-lubverting 
Itonn  of  the  French  revolution.  See  Plate  IV. 

XCV.  The  Order  of  Jtsus  and  Mary,  in  Italy. 
This  order  was  founded  in  1615,  by  pope  Paul  V.  The 
knights  were  fworn  to  defend  the  holy  fee  againft  all  infi¬ 
dels  and  heretics;  and,  for  the  better  executing  of  that 
purpofe,  every  member  of  the  fraternity  was  obliged  to  keep 
a  horl'e  ready  capariloned,  a  fword  and  a  lance;  befides  a 
fervant  armed  with  a  firelock.  The  badge  conlilted  in  a 
crofs  of  eight  points,  in  lhape  like  that  of  the  order  of 
Malta,  enamelled  red,  the  edges  gold.  In  the  centre  the 
three  firit  letters  of  the  name  of  our  Saviour  in  Greek, 
I  H  S.  with  a  circumflex  in  the  lhape  of  the  Greek  SI, 
not  (as  Edmondion  mod  improperly  repeats  after  ignorant 
authors)  alluding  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  as  a  mere  lign 
to  intimate  that  the  word  is  Ihortened.  This  monogram 
is  very  ancient,  and  is  found  commonly  in  the  centre 
of  roles  at  the  interfeCtions  of  ogee  branches  in  the  roofs 
•of  Gothic  religious  buildings. 

XCVI.  The  Order  of  the  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  instituted  in  Germany.  Charles  de  Gon- 
zague  of  Cleves,  duke  of  Nivernois,  was  the  founder  of 
this  order,  anno  1618,  in  honour  of  the  immaculate  con¬ 
ception  of  the  mother  of  Chrilt,  who  is  fuppoled  to  have 
been  exempted,  by  a  fpecial  favour  of  the  Almighty, 
from  the  original  ftain  which  the  fin  of  our  firit  parents 
had  entailed  on  their  polterity.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  con¬ 
firmed  the  order  in  1624.  The  badge  was  a  crofs  of  eight 
points,  like  that  of  the  preceding  order,  made  of  gold, 
and  enamelled  blue.  On  the  centre  a  medallion  radiated 
with  gold,  and  thereon  the  image  of  the  Virgin  ftanding; 
her  hands  crofted  upon  her  brealt,  her  feet  reiting  upon 
a  crefcent,  the  points  upwards,  and  her  head  encircled 
with  twelve  liars  argent;  according  to  the  delcription 
given  by  the  prophet  of  Patinos  in  the  Revelation.  The  re¬ 
verie  of  the  medal  was  alfo  enamelled,  and  reprel'ented,  in 
its  proper  colours,  St.  Michael  trampling  on  the  dr.sgon. 
The  whole  fui  rounded  with  the  cordon  of  St.  Francis  of 
AfTilfi,  tied  at  the  bottom.  The  knights  wore  this  badge 
hanging  from  a  lky-blue  filk  ribbon. 

XCVII.  The  Order  of  the  Virgin,  in  Italy.  Three 
brothers,  Peter,  John-Baptift,  and  Bernard-Petrigna,  in- 
ftituted  this  order  in  1618,  and  obtained  of  pope  Paul 
V.  to  confirm  it.  The  badge  was  a  crofs  flory  of  lky-blue 
latin  powdered  with  lilver,  each  end  of  the  crofs  charged 
with  a  radiated  liar.  On  the  centre,  within  a  circle,  a  ci¬ 
pher  made  of  the  two  initial  letters  S.  and  M.  for  the 
words  Santta  Maria-,  over  it  a  celeltiai  crown  compoled  of 
gold  ftars-  Around  the  circle  the  motto.  In  hoc  Jigno 
vincam.  This  order  is  alfo  called  of  the  Annunciadc,  or  the 
Chrijlian  Militia-,  and  is  often  confounded  by  authors  with 
that  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

XCVIII.  The  Order  of  the  Celestial  Collar  of 
the  Holy  Rosary,  in  France.  It  was  inllituted,  for 
ladies  only,  at  the  requeft  of  father  Francis  Arnoul,  a 
Dominican,  by  queen  Anne  of  Aultria,  widow  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  mother  of  Louis  XIV.  The  French  nobility 
being  at  that  time  divided  in  factions  which  had  arifen 
from  the  feuds  in  the  preceding  centuries,  and  under  the 
minorities  of  both  the  kings  jult  mentioned,  the  queen 
regent  thought  it  advifable  to  inlfitute  a  fort  of  affociation 
in  order  to  unite  as  much  as  pofiible  the  families  of  the 
nobility  ;  and  the  badges  were  delivered  to  fifty  young 
ladies  of  the  firit  rank.  Thefe  badges  confilfed  of  a  blue 
ribbon  enriched  with  white,  red,  and  maiden’s-blufh  roles, 
interlaced  with  the  capital  letters  A  V  in  a  cipher,  and  pen¬ 
dent  on  the  brealt  by  a  filk  cordon  ;  a  crofs  of  eight  points 
.ppmmeiee,  and  at  each  angle  a  fieur-de-lis ;  on  the  medai- 
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lion  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  on  the  reverfi? 
St.  Dominic. 

XCIX.  The  Order  of  the  Death-head,  in  Silefia, 
Surely  nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  title  and 
badge  of  this  order;  nor  is  it  pofiible  for  us  to  difcover  why 
Silvius  Nimrod  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  who  inftituted 
it  in  1662,  fhould  have  given  it  fuch  a  denomination, 
and  efpecially  when  we  add,  that  it  was  created  for  wo¬ 
men  as  well  as  for  men.  By  the  motto,  we  have  to  un- 
derftand  that  this  religious  fraternity  was  founded  in  or¬ 
der  to  iinprefs  the  mind  of  his  fubjeCts  that  they  fhould, 
by  the  confideration  of  death,  avoid  every  ad  ion  which  :» 
not  acceptable  to  the  Almighty.  It  had  fallen  into  ne- 
glett  and  diferedit,  when,  in  1709,  Louiia-Elizabeth,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Philip  duke  of  Saxe  Mafburg,  and  younger  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  founder,  revived  it,  and  brought  it  again  into 
great  reputation.  The  badge  confuted  m  a  death-head 
enamelled  white,  above  it  a  crofs  patee  fable,  and  above 
again  another  crofs  plain  and  compofed  of  five  large  jew¬ 
els,  by  which  it  hangs  to  a  black  ribbon  edged  white, 
On  the  ribbon  was  embroidered  the  motto  of  the  order  : 
Memento  mori-,  “Think  of  death.”  See  Plate  IV. 

C.  The  Order  of  the  Amarantha,  was  inllituted 
by  queen  Chriftiana  of  Sweden  in  1645,  or  as  others 
fay  in  1653.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Gultavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  fumamed  the  Great  ;  and  created  this  order  to  da 
honour  to  an  intimate  f  riend  of  her's,  a  lady  of  that  name;, 
who  was  as  commendable  for  her  beauty  and  modefty  as 
lor  her  courage  and  charity.  The  badge  was  a  jewel  of 
gold  of  a  circular  form,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  letter 
A  was  furmounted  by  another  reverfed,  very  much  ii« 
the  manner  in  which  vve  find  them  in  ancient  gothic 
fculptures  as  a  cipher  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  alluding  to 
the  falutation  of  the  angel  Gabriel ;  Ave,  Maria.  Hence 
we  are  inclined  to  infer  that  the  Chriitian  name  of  the  re¬ 
vered  lady,  in  w  hole  honour  this  order  was  inftituted,  and 
whole  family  furnameweare  ignorant  of,  mull  have  been 
Mary.  This  cipher  was  furrounded  with  a  wreath  of  laurel- 
leaves  entwined  by  a  ribbon,  white.  On  the  other  fide 
were  the  words  Dolce  nella  memoria,  “  Of  fweet  memory.” 

The  ceremony  of  inveftiture  is  recorded  minutely  by 
feveral  authors.  It  feems  that  on  the  day  of  the  l'olemnity 
the  candidate  was  brought  before  the  altar  by  two  knights, 
where  he  knelt  before  the  queen,  who,  taking  his  hands 
in  her  own,  adminiltered  to  him  the  oath  required  by  the 
flatutes.  Several  crowned  heads  received  the  honour  of 
this  order  of  knighthood,  which  exifted  for  many  year* 
in  great  repute  and  dignity.  The  flower  Amaranlhus,  be¬ 
ing  one  of  thofe  few  which  never  wither  or  fade,  bear* 
with  it  an  idea  of  fomewhat  amiable  and  romantic,  and 
feems  naturally  fit  to  give  a  title  to  an  affociation,  the  in¬ 
tention  of  which  was  to  record  and  perpetuate  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  immortal  worth  of  a  virtuous  female  friend. 

Cl.  The  Order  of  Concord.  The  only  interefting 
faCf  we  can  obtain  on  this  article  is,  that  the  order  wa* 
inftituted  by  Chriftian-Erneft  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  in 
the  year  1660.  Its  name  gives  us  fufticient  reafon  to  lup* 
pofe,  that  this  affociation  had  for  its  ultimate  end  to  unite 
the  princes  of  Germany  in  the  bonds  of  cordiality  and 
friendfhip.  The  badge  was  a  crofs  of  eight  points  ena¬ 
melled  white;  in  the  middle  thereof  a  medal  bearing  two 
olive-branches  palling  through  two  crowns  faltirewife,  and 
circumfcribed  with  the  word  Concordans.  On  the  re* 
verf'e  are  the  name  of  the  inftitutor  and  the  period  of1  the 
creation  of  the  order,  The  crols  is  furmounted  with  an 
electoral  cap  or  crown.  See  Plate  IV. 

CII.  The  Order  of  the  Ladies  Slaves  to  Virtue, 
in  1 66a.  The  emprefs  Eleanor  created  this  fort  of  order 
at  Vienna  for  thirty  ladies  of  noble  families,  with  an  in¬ 
tent  to  promote  piety  and  religion  in  her  court.  The 
badge  was  the  fun  in  fplendour,  with  a  chaplet  of  laurel 
enamelled  vert,  with  this  motto:  Sol  ubique  triumphal. 

CIII.  The  Order  of  the  Starry  Cross,  inftituted 
by  the  fame  emprefs  for  ladies  only.  The  badge  was  a 
medal  of  gold  chafed  and  pierced  ;  in  the  centre  was  the 
imperial  eagle,  and  over  all  a  crols  furmounted  with  the 
9  Y  monogram 
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n^oirogram  I II  S.  with  a  circumflex  over  the  letters.  The 
motto  :  Salus  et  gloria.  This  badge  was  generally  worn 
pendent  to  a  black  ribbon. 

CIV.  The  Order  of  Danebroo.  It  is  reported  that 
the  fii'ft  inftitution  of  this  order  took  place  on  St.  Law¬ 
rence’s  day,  the  ioth  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  1219,  on  the 
occafion  following:  Wilderman  II.  king  of  Denmark, 
having  given  battle  to  the  Livonians,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  beaten  away  from  the  field,  when  a  flag,  entigned 
with  a  white  crofs,  fell  on  a  Hidden  from  the  clouds  in 
tire  prefence  of.  his  own  army.  Such  a  wonderful  event 
was  well  calculated  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  troops-; 
they  renewed  the  engagement,  charged  the  enemy  with 
fury,  and  recalled  victory  to  their  fide.  This  is  not  the 
firft  inftance  of  miraculous  apparitions  having  Simulated 
whole  armies  to  brave  danger  and  encounter  death  with 
undaunted  courage  :  but  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  judge 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  faff.  The  name  of  Danebrog, 
or  Daneburgh,  fignifles  in  the  Danifh  language,  “  the 
Ilrength  of  the  Danes.”  Chriftian  V.  revived  the  order 
in;  1 67 1. 

The  collar  con-fifts  of  a  chain,  and  the  letters  W  and  C 
alternately,  each  of  them  crowned  with  the  royal  crown 
of  Denmark;  between  the  letters  a  plain  crofs  enamelled 
white ;  in  the  centre  the  letter  C,  and  the  figure  5 ;  the 
letter  alluding  to  the  founder  of  the  order,  and  the  figure 
to  the  reviver  of  it.  The  badge  is  a  crofs  patee  enamelled 
white,  charged  with  eleven  diamonds.  The  collar  and 
badge  are  worn  by  the  knights  on  grand  days  ;  on  other 
days,  a  ribbon  white,  edged  red,  borne  fcarfwife  from 
right  to  left,  at  which  the  badge  was  pendent.  The 
knights  have  likewile  a  filver  (far  embroidered  upon  their 
coats,  lurmounted  with  a  crofs  argent,  edged  gules,  and 
infcribed  C.  V.  reflitutor. 

CV.  The  Order  of  Generosity.  Frederic  III. 
when  he  was  electoral  prince  of  Brandenburg,  and  before 
be  became  king  of  Pruflia,  inftituted  this  order  in  1685. 
The  badge  of  the  order  confided  of  a  gold  crofs  of  eight 
points  azure,  bearing  around  the  centre  point  the  French 
word  Gencrofite.  The  knights  ufed  to  wear  it  pendent  to 
a  blue  ribbon. 

CVI.  The  Royal  and  Military  Order,  of  St. 
Louis,  in  France.  This  order  was  inftituted  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  the  year  1693  ;  and  placed  under  the  protection  and 
with  the  denomination  of  St.  Louis,  who  was  much  vene¬ 
rated  in  France  as  a  worthy  king  and  a  great  faint.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  care  of  his  kingdom  to  his  mother  Blanch  of 
Caftile,  and  the  abbe  Sugar  of  St.  Denis,  he  engaged  in  the 
crufades  ;  and,  after  having  given  brilliant  proofs  of  bra¬ 
very  and  generofity,  died  of  the  peftilence  at  Tunis  in 
1270,  (lee  vol.  vii.  p.  672,  3.)  wherefrom  his  body  was 
tranfported  to  France,  and  carried  to  the  abbey  of  St.  De- 
•  -nis  upon  the  (boulders  of  his  Ions,  who  performed  that 
filial  and  funeral  duty  barefooted,  and  with  evident  marks 
of  profound  refpeft  and  fincere  devotion.  He  was  cano¬ 
nized  in  1297  ;  and  his  memory  is  to  this  moment  much 
revered  in  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent. 

Henry  III.  in  1693,  had  founded  an  order  which  was 
called  The  Chriftian  Charity,  in  favour  of  maimed  officers 
and  difabled  foldiers.  Louis  XIV.  whofe  mind  was  natu¬ 
rally  propenfe  to  warlike  exploits,  thought  that  the  belt 
amends  he  could  make  to  the  world  and  to  God,  for  the 
blood  his  ambition  had  caufed  to  be  fpent,  was  to  take 
up  again  this  humane  eftablifliment;  and  he  thereupon 
built  the  admirable  houfe  called  at  firft  the  Hotel  of  Mars. ; 
but,  after  the  dedication  of  the  church,  the  Hotel  of  the 
Invalids. 

St.  Louis  was  particularly  admired  for  his  warlike  ex¬ 
ploits  at  the  Levant,  but  much  more  refpedled  for  his  good 
deedsat  home,  and,  in  particular,  for  his  erecting  the  Quinze 
Vingts,  a  moft  admirable  and  comfortable  eftablifliment  at 
Paris  for  three  hundred  of  the  blind  felefted  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Louis  XIV.  was  praifed,  extolled,  adored, 
as  the  godlike  ruler  of  the  French  nation  ;  yet,  for  a  long 
time,  they  beheld  him  only  the  brave  warrior  and  fuccelf- 


ful  conqueror;  but,  when  he  founded  the  Hofpital  of  th« 
Invalids,  and  provided  for  the  lame  and  the  infirm  among 
thofe  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  his  fervice,  and 
bought  the  greateltpart  of  his  glory  with  the  greateft  part 
of  their  blood,  then  he  was  not  adored  as  a  god,  but,  what 
is  much  more  noble,  loved  as  a  man  ;  and  the  hand  of 
Hiftory  has  recorded  the  inftitution  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Louis' and  the  ereftion  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  with  a 
much  greater  glow  of  pleaf'ure  and  fat  is  faff  ion  than  the 
battles  he  had  lo  courageoufly  won. 

_  The  inftitution  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis  was  moft  in¬ 
timately  conneiied  with  the  erefiion  of  the  hofpital  above 
mentioned  ;  and  therefore  the  church  which  was  annexed 
to  it  (one  of  the  bed  fpecimens  of  elegant  architeffure 
which  the  feventeenth  century  has  produced)  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  ufe  of  the  Order.  The  dome  was  painted 
in  freico  by  Mignard  and  other  illuftrious  artifts  of  that 
age ;  and  no  ftranger  could  come  into  the  body  of  the 
church  without  being  aftefted,  nearly  to  fhed  tears,  at  the 
fight  of  feveral  veterans  kneeling  down  on  the  marble 
pavement  of  the  nave  and  other  parts  of  the  church,  bend¬ 
ing  their  war-worn  limbs  before  the  altar  of  the  God  of 
Sabbaoth,  in  prayers  truly  fincere  and  difinferefted,  as 
their  appearance  there  was  not,  could  not  be,  calculated 
to  excite  the  generofity  of  the  vifitors.  Begging  was  for¬ 
bidden  upon  very  fevere  penalties. 

The  badge  of  the  order  was  a  crofs  of  eight  points,  like 
that  of  Malta,  enamelled  white,  and  edged  with  gold;  in 
the  angles  of  the  four  divifions  a  fleur-de-lis,  alfo  gold, 
and  on  the  centre  a. circle  or  a  medal,  upon  which  was 
enamelled  in  proper  colours  the  image  of  St.  Louis  in  ar¬ 
mour,- with  the  royal  mantle  of  France,  blue  feme  of  fleur- 
de-lis  or,  thrown  upon  his  fhoulders;  his  right  hand  hold¬ 
ing  a  golden  fccptre  ;  his  left  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the 
paffion-  nails ;  with  the  words,  Ltidovicus  Magnus inftituit,  1693. 
On  the  other  fide,  a  fword  eredt  palling  through  a  crown  or. 
The  motto  of  the  order  is  Bcllica  virtutis  premium.  See 
Plate  IV.  The  order  confifts  of  eight  grand  crofles,  and 
twenty-four  commanders ;  but  the  number  of  the  knights 
feems  to  have  not  been  limited.  The  king  of  France 
(now  in  England)  is  the  grand  mafter,  and  bellows  the 
knighthood  upon  whom  he  thinks  worthy  of  the  dignity. 

CVII.  The  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  in  Pruflia. 
It  is  evident  that  the  name  given  to  this  order  originated 
from  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  kingdom  of  Pruflia,  the 
moft  prominent  charge  of  which  is  a  black  eagle.  Frederic  I. 
inftituted  the  order  in  the  year  1701,  and  it  has  been  fince 
in  great  repute  in  that  part  of  Europe.  The  enfign  is  a 
gold  crofs  of  eight  points  enamelled  blue  ;  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  letters  F  and  R  are  made  into  a  cipher;  at 
the  four  angles  of  the  crofs  the  eagle,  enamelled  fable. 
On  grand  and  folemn  days  this  crofs  is  worn  pendent 
from  a  collar  compofed  of  round  pieces  of  gold,  each  en¬ 
amelled  with  four  ciphers  of  the  above-mentioned  letters 
F  and  R,  meaning  Fredericus  Rex;  in  the  Centre  of  the 
piece  is  a  large  diamond,  and  over  each  cipher  a  royal 
crown,  all  richly  chafed,  intermixed  with  eagles  difplayed 
enamelled  fable,  alternately,  and  holding  in  both  claws  or 
talons  thunderbolts  of  gold.  The  badge  is  worn  on  com¬ 
mon  days  pendent  to  a  broad  orange-coloured  ribbon, 
which  is  worn  fcarfwife  from  the  right  fhoukler  to  the  left 
fide  of  the  knight.  This  colour  was  efpecially  adopted 
by  the  founder  in  hoaiour  of  his  mother,  who  was  a 
princefs  of  the  houfe  of  Orange,  and  in  right  of  whom 
he  pretended  to  be  the  next  heir  to  William  III.  king 
of  England.  The  knights  have  alfo  a  filver  ftar  embroi¬ 
dered  on  their  upper  garments,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  black  eagle 'difplayed,  holding  in  his  dexter  claw  a  chap¬ 
let  of  laurel,  and  in  the  finifter  a  thunderbolt;  with  the 
following  motto  in  gold  letters  :  Suum  caique, ;  “  To  every 
one  his  own.”  See  Plate  IV. 

CVIII.  The  Order  of  St.  Rupert,  in  Germany. 
John  Erneft  de  Thun,  archbifhop  of  Salzburg,  and  fuccef- 
for  to  St.  Rupert,  who  had  been  bifhop  of  that  city  feve- 
ral  centuries  before  him,  conceived  the  idea  of  eredting 
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an  order  of  Knighthood,  in  honour  of  the  faint,  and  alfo 
for  the  purpofe  of  remunerating  military  and  civil  fer- 
vices,  and  of  exciting  the  emulation  of  his  nobles.  He 
created  it  in  1701  ;  and  in  the  fame  year  Leopold  I.  con¬ 
firmed  and  functioned  the  eftablilhment ;  upon  which  oc- 
calion  twelve  knights  were  invefted  with  the  infignia  of 
the  order.  The  collar  confifts  of  a  chain  of  gold,  and 
pendent  thereto  a  crofs  of  eight  points  gold,  enamelled 
blue;  in  the  centre  a  medallion,  upon  which  is  reprefent- 
ed  St.  Rupert  in  his  pontifical  "habits,  the  mitre  on  his 
head,  the  crofier  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  extended  in 
the  attitude  of  giving  the  epifcopal  benediction.  We 
cannot  allure  our  readers  that  this  order  is  (till  in  exiftence, 
Germany  having  been  for  many  years  convulfed  with 
wars  and  revolutions. 

CIX.  The  Order  of  the  Chace,  or  Grand  Order 
of  Wurtemburg.  It  was  inftituted  by  Everhard  Louis 
in  1701 ;  and  the  purpofe  of  it  was  to  give  a  greater  eclat 
to  his  title  of  grand  veneur,  or  great  huntfman  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  an  office  which  is  now  aboliffied,  fince  Bonaparte  has 
placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Germanic  body.  The 
fame  duke  renewed  and  increafed  the  ftatutes  of  the  order 
in  1719.  The  enfign  confided  of  a  crofs  of  eight  points, 
made  of  gold,  and  enamelled  red  ;  in  the  angles  nearer  to 
the  centre,  an  eagle  difplayed,  enamelled  fable,  and  in  the 
exterior  angles  a  bugle-horn  gold  ;  in  the  centre  the  let¬ 
ter  W.  and  over,  the  ducal  cap  of  the  empire.  This  badge 
is  worn  hanging  to  a  broad  watered  ribbon  ;  and  on  the 
left  brealt  of  the  coat  was  embroidered  a  filver  ftar,  with 
the  enfign  of  the  order:  in  the  middle,  within  a  great  cir¬ 
cle,  the  following  motto  :  Amiciiiie  virtutifque  ftzdus  ;  “  A 
pledge  of  friendlhip  and  virtue.” 

CX.  The  Order  of  the  Bee,  in  France.  Louifa  de 
Bourbon,  wife  to  the  duke  of  Maine,  inftituted  this  order 
in  1703,  for  women  as  well  as  for  men.  The  badge  con¬ 
fided  of  a  medal  of  gold  :  on  one  fide  was  enamelled,  in 
proper  colours,  the  portrait  of  the  foundrefs  ;  and  on  the 
other  a  bee,  with  this  motto  :  Jc  fuis petite,  mais  mcs  blejfures 
font  profondes ;  “Though  fmall,  i  wound  deeply.” 

CXI.  The  Order  of  the  Noble  Passion,  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  1704  by  John  duke  of  Saxony-Weilfenfels,  with 
a  view  to  llimulate  the  minds  of  his  nobility  and' other 
lubje&s  to  great  and  elevated  fentiments,  and  warlike  ex¬ 
ploits.  The  enfign  confilfed  in  a  large  white  ribbon  edged 
with  gold,  and  pendent  therefrom  a  crofs  of  eight  points, 
as  mentioned  in  feveral  orders  deferibed  before,  charged 
■with  a  crofs  gules,  furmounted  with  an  oval  blue,  thereon 
the  letters  J.  G.  in  a  cipher  of  gold.  The  ground  of  the 
medal,  without  the  liar,  is  inferibed  with  the  following 
French  words  :  J'aime  l' honneur  qui  vient  par  la.  vertu  ;  “  I 
love  that  honour  which  comes  through  virtue.”  On  the 
reverfe  were  enamelled  the  arms  of  Querfurt,  with  the 
following  infeription  :  Societ.e  de  la  Noble  Pajjion,  injlituee  par 
.7- G.  D.S.Q-  1704.  The  meaning  of  which  is  :  Society  of 
the  Noble  Paffion,  inftituted  by  John  George  duke  of  Sax- 
ony-Querfurt,  in  the  year  1704. 

CXII.  The  Order  of  Neighbourly  Love,  was  in¬ 
ftituted  in  Germany  by  the  emprefs  Chriftiana  in  1708, 
when  fhe  was  archduchefs  of  Auftria.  The  badge  con¬ 
fided  of  a  gold  crofs,  and  on  a  circle  in  the  centre  the 
words  Amor  proximi,  “Neighbourly  love.” 

CXIII.  The  Order  of  St.  Catharine,  in  Ruffia. 
This  was  inftituted  in  the  year  1714  by  the  czar  Peter  I.  It 
was  founded  intentionally  for  ladits,  but  men  were  alfo  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  badge,  which  was  borne  fcarfwifependent  to  a 
broad  white  ribbon,  confifted  of  a  gold  medal  enriched  with 
diamonds:  on  one  fide  was  enamelled  in  its  proper  colours 
the  image  of  St.  Catharine;  and  on  the  reverie  a  crofs  patee, 
enamelled  alfo.  Befides  this  enfign,  the  knights  wore  on  the 
left  bread  a  ftar  embroidered,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a  crofs,  with  the  motto,  Pour  Pamour  et  la  fidelite  envers  la 
patrie-,  “For  love  and  faith  towards  the  country.” 

CXIV.  The  Order  of  St.  Alexander  Newski,  was 
created  by  the  fame  prince,  namely,  Peter  I.  and  was  con- 
brined  in  1715  by  the  emprefs  Catharine.  The  badge  was 
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a  crofs  patee,  enamelled  gules  with  gold  edges :  the  cen¬ 
tre  was  of  white  enamel,  on  which  was  reprefented  Alex¬ 
ander  on  horfeback,  all  in  proper  colours.  In  each  angle 
was  an  imperial  eagle,  alfo  enamelled  ;  and  over  the  crofs 
an  imperial  crown  proper;  the  whole  pendent  from  a 
broad  red  ribbon. 

CXV.  The  Order  of  the  Bath.  Tfk  origin  of  this 
ancient  order  baffles  the  molt  ftrenuous  inquiries,  being 
loft  in  the  clouds  of  antiquity.  Camden  in  England,  as 
well  as  Du  Tillet  in  France,  are  of  opinion,  but  cannot 
lubftantiate  it  fatisfaCtorily,  that  the  ceremony  of  bathing 
and  watching,  the  night  preceding  the  inveftiture,  was 
praCtifed  by  the  old  Franks  or  inhabitants  of  Lower  Ger¬ 
many ;  and  Mr.  Anftis  fuppofes  that  the  Saxons  who  in¬ 
vaded  England  brought  with  them,  and  introduced  here, 
the  fame  fort  of  knighthood.  The  ceremony  was  folemn, 
and  fignificative  of  the  fuppofed  purity  which  a  candi¬ 
date  fhould  poliefs  to  be  admitted  into  the  order;  and 
fhows  in  what  high  efteein  the  dignity  of  a  knight  was  al¬ 
ready  held  in  thole  early  times.  It  was  like  another  bap- 
tifm,  which  raifed  the  common  Chriftian  to  a  higher  or¬ 
der,  and  in  which  he  received  a  name  from  his  iponfors. 
It  was  a  kind  of  ablution  of  all  preceding  faults  or  de¬ 
fers,  and  an  anticipating  teftimony  of  future  courage  and 
bravery.  The- vigils  were  performed  in  fiience  and  medi¬ 
tation,  intermixed  with  recitations  of  pfalms  and  appropri¬ 
ate  prayers.  Thole  rites  were  to  fignify  that  fuch  as  were 
admitted  to  this  deg’ree  Ihould  be  of  a  pure  mind  and  ho- 
nelt  intentions;  “be  willing,  fays  Du  Tillet,  to  conflict 
with  any  dangers  or  difficulties  in  the  caufe  of  virtue;  to 
take  care,  both  in  their  words  and  actions,  to  follow  the 
maxims  of  prudence;  and  on  ail  occafions  religiou fly  to 
obferve  the  rules  of  fidelity  and  honour;  which  rites  and 
conditions  ftill  continued  to  be  p  radii  fed  in  England  ; 
and,  from  the  practice  of  them,  gentlemen  were  denomi¬ 
nated  Knights  of'the  Bath,  Milites  de  Balnco .” 

We  cannot  refill  inferting  here  an  extract  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  which  ufed  to  take  place  at  the  inveftiture  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  or  de  Balneo,  as  recorded  by  ancient 
authors,  and  efpecially  by  W.  Segar,  Norroy  king  of  arms, 
in  his  Honor  Military  and  Civil.  “When  an  efquire 
comes  to  the  court  to  receive  this  order  of  knighthood  in 
time  of  peace,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  England,  he 
Hull  be  very  nobly  received  by  the  officers  of  the  court, 
and  there  lliall  be  ordained  two  efquires  of  honour,  wife 
and  well-learned  in  courtefy  and  nurture,  as  alfo  in  feats 
of  chivalry.  If  the  efquire  (the  candidate)  comes  before 
dinner,  he  (hall  ferve  the  king  of  water,  or  with  a  dilh  at 
the  firft  courle  only;  and  the  efquiies  lliall  lead  llim  to 
his  chamber,  and  towards  evening  fend  for  a  barber,  and 
lie  lliall  prepare  a  bath  decked  with  linen,  as  well  within 
the  tub  as  without,  and  that  the  tub  be  well  covered  with 
carpets  and  mantles  for  the  cold  of  the  night ;  and  then 
the  beard  of  the  efquire  lhall  be  fflaved,  and  his  hair 
rounded.  This  done,  the  efquires-governors  lliall  go  to 
the  king,  and  fay  ;  “Sir,  it  is  evening,  and  the  efquire  is 
ready  at  the  bath  when  it  lliall  pleafe  you.”  Whereupon 
the  king  fflall  command  his  chamberlain  to  convey  to  the 
chamber  of  the  efquire  the  molt  gentle  and  wifeft  knights 
that  are  prefent,  to  inform,  counfel,  and  inftruct,  him,  in 
the  order  and  feats  of  chivalry;  and  likewife  that  the 
other  efquires  of  that  houfe  with  minftrelfy  do  go  before 
the  knights,  finging,  playing,  and  dancing,  to  the  cham¬ 
ber-door  of  the  faid  efquire.  And,  when  the  efquires- 
governors  do  hear  the  noife  of  mafic,  they  lliall  unclothe 
the  efquire,  and  put  him  naked  into  the  bath.  And, 
when  the  efquire  has  entered  the  bath,  the  efquires  and 
knights  lliall  kneel  before  the  tub,  and  fay  fecretly  ;  “  Sir, 
great  honour  may  this  bath  do  unto  you  ;”  and  then  one 
of  them,  as  agreed,  lhall  pour  a  little  of  the  water  of  the 
bath  upon  the  Ihoulder  of  the  efquire,  and  the  others  lliall 
follow,  and  do  the  fame  ;  and  then  take  leave.  This  done, 
the  elquires-governors  lhall  take  him  out  of  the  bath,  and 
lay  him  in  his  bed  till  he  be  dry;  which  bed  ought  to  be 
fi m pie,  without  curtains;  and  then  he  lliall  rile,  and  ap- 
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pare!  bimfelf  foinewhat  warm,  bee  a  life  of  the  coldnefs  of 
the  night;  and  over  all  he  fhall  wear  a  coat  of  ruftet- 
cloth  with  iong  lleeves,  after  the  manner  of  an  hermit, 
with  a  hood.  Afterwards  the  efquires-governors  fliall  open 
the  chamber- door,  and  let  the  knights  enter  in  to  lead  the 
elquire  to  the  chapel ;  the  efquires  finging  and  dancing 
before  with  their  melody.  At  their  entrance  into  the 
chapel,  fpices  and  wine  (hall  be  given  to  the  faid  knights 
and  eiquires.  No  man  (hall  tarry  in  the  chapel  except  the 
efquire,  his  governors,  the  chandler,  and  watch. 

When  day  appears,  the  pried  fliall  fay  prayers,  and  the 
knight  fliall  communicate  if  he  will.  From  the  entering 
of  the  chapel-door  he  fliall  have  a  wax-candle  borne  be¬ 
fore  him;  and,  at  the  reading  of  the  gofpel,  the  efquire 
fliall  take  the  wax  candle  from  the  hand  of  the  governor, 
and  hold  it  bimfelf  till  the  gofpel  be  ended;  and,  after  the 
gofpel,  the  efquire  lhall  kneel  down,  and  offer  money  in 
the  honour  of  God  and  him  who  instil  make  him  knight. 
After  which,  the  prayers  being  ended,  the  efquire  fliall  be 
led  to  his  bed,  and  lie  there  till  it  be  far  day ;  and  he  fliall 
be  covered  with  a  coverlet  of  gold,  called  Jigleton,  and  the 
fame  fliall  be  lined  with  kerfie,  (keriemere.)  And  the 
governors  fhall  go  to  the  king,  and  fay  to  him  :  Sir,  when 
it  pleafes  your  grace  our  mailer  fliall  rife  ;  and  then  the 
king  fliall  command  the  knights,  efquires,  and  minftrels, 
to  go  to  the  chamber,  to  caufe  him  to  rife,  and  to  bring 
him  before  him  in  his  hall.  But,  before  he  fhall  be  ap¬ 
parelled,  one  knight  fliall  give  him  his  fliirt,  another  his 
hofe,  the  third  his  doublet ;  another  (hall  apparel  him  in 
a  kirtle  of  red  tartar  ;  two  others  fliall  life  him  out  of 
bed;  two  others  fhall  put  on  his  black  nether-ftokes  foled 
■with  leather;  two  others  to  lace  his  manches,  ((leeves  ;) 
another  to  girdle  him  with  a  girdle  of  white  leather  with¬ 
out  any  ftuds  ;  another  fliall  comb  his  head,  another  fliall 
put  on  his  coife  ;  another  fhall  give  him  a  mantle  of  (ilk, 
and  a  kirtle  of  red  tartar  laced  with  a  white  filk  lace. 
Then  the  knights  (hall  mount  on  liorfeback  and  conduct 
him  to  the  hall,  the  inulic  playing  before  him  ;  his  horfe 
fiddled  with  black  leather  ;  the  arfon  white,  ltirrup-leu- 
ther  black,  and  (tirrups  gilt;  the  pectoral  of  black  lea¬ 
ther,  with  a  crofs-paty  of  gold  hanging  before  the  horfe’s 
feet;  and  without  a  crupper:  the  bridle  of  black  leather, 
with  a  crofs-paty  on  the  forehead.  And  then  a  young 
efquire  to  ride  before  him  without  a  hood,  who  fliall  bear 
his  fword  by  the  point,  with  the  fpurs  hanging  at  the  hilt, 
which  are  white  Itudded  with  black,  and  a  white  leather 
girdle  without  any  ftuds. 

When  they  come  to  the  king’s  hall,  he  fhall  be  brought 
to  the  uppermoft  table  ;  and,  when  the  king  comes  into 
the  hall,  and  looks  upon  the  efquire,  ready  to  take  the 
high  order  of  temporal  dignity,  he  fliall  demand  the  fword 
and  the  fpurs  ;  and  the  chamberlain  fliall  take  the  fword 
and  the  fpurs  from  the  young  efquire  ;  and  the  king  fliall 
take  the  right  fpur,  and  fliall  deliver  it  to  the  moft  noble 
lord,  faying:  Put  this  upon  the  efquire’s  heel.  And  he, 
kneeling  on  that  one  knee,  fliall  take  the  efquire  by  the 
right  leg,  and  put  his  foot  upon  his  knee,  and  make  faft 
the  fpur  to  bis  right  heel;  and  the  lord  fliall  make  a  crofs 
on  the  knee  of  the  efquire,  and  kifs  him.  This  done,  an¬ 
other  lord  (hall  come,  and  fatten  the  fpur  on  the  other  foot 
in  the  fame  manner.  And  then  the  king,  of  his  great 
courtefy,  (hall  take  the  fword,  and  gird  it  about  the  elquire. 
And  then  the  efquire  fhall  lift  up  his  arms  on  high,  hold¬ 
ing  the  gauntlets  in  his  hands  ;  and  the  king  (hall  put 
his  arm  about  the  e (quire’s  neck,  and  lift  ins  right  hand 
up,  and  (mite  the  efquire  on  the  (houlder,  laying,  “Be  a 
good  knight ;”  and  then  kiflfes  him.  And  then  the  knights 
lead  the  new  knight  to  the  chapel,  with  great  melody,  to 
the  high  altar,  where  he  kneels  down,  and  puts  his  right 
hand  upon  the  altar,  promifing  to  defend  the  right  of  the 
holy  church  during  his  life.  At  his  going  out  of  the  cha- 
peT,  the  king’s  mafter-cook  is  ready  to  take  away  the 
fpurs,  and  to  have  them  for  his  fee,  faying  :  “  I  am  come 
from  the  king,  being  his  mafter-cook,  to  take  the  fpurs 
from  you ;  and  to  (how  you,  that,  if  you  do  any  thing 
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againft  the  order  of  chivalry,  (which  God  forbid,)  I  will 
cut  away  the  fpurs  from  your  heels.”  The  reft  of  this 
relation  delcribes  the  dinner  and  other  ceremonies  of  lets 
import;  and  contributes  alfo  to  demonftrarte  in  what  high 
elteem  the  title  of  knight  was  held  in  thole  times. 

Mr.  Anftis,  with  his  ufual  clearnefs  and  precifion,  has 
fully  proved  that  William  the  Conqueror,  and  fome  of 
his  fucceftors,  conferred  this  degree  of  knighthood  both 
in  Normandy  and  in  England.  There  exilts  (till  a  very 
peculiar  account  of  the  ceremonies  that  were  uled  in  creat¬ 
ing  Knights  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  king  Hen¬ 
ry  V.  and  our  hiftorians  and  records  amply  vouch,  that, 
from  that  time  to  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  incluflvely, 
it  was  an  ufual  practice  to  create  Knights  of  the  Bath  at, 
or  previous  to,  the  coronations  of  our  kings,  the  creations 
of  Princes  of  Wales,  and  at  the  celebration  of  their  nup¬ 
tials,  and  thofe  of  others  of  the  royal  family.  The  lalt- 
mentioned  monarch,  previous  to  his  coronation,  created 
no  lefs  than  flxty-eiglu  Knights  of  the  Bath.  From  that 
time  it  was  entirely  negleited,  and  became  obfolete,  till  the 
reign  of  George  I.  w  ho,  by  his  letters  patent  bearing  date 
at  Weftminlter  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  reign,  inftituted,  erected,  conftituted,  and  cre¬ 
ated,  a  military  order  of  knighthood,  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  ;  to  confift  exclulivt-ly  of 
the  fovereign,  of  a  grand  matter,  and  thirty-fix  compa¬ 
nions.  The  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  behind  the  abbey  of 
St.  Peter,  Weftminlter,  (commonly  called  Weftminlter 
Abbey,)  has  been  afligned  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  in- 
ltallation  ;  and  the  banners  of  the  knights  are  fufpended 
there  over  the  refpettive  ltails  of  each  knight,  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  with  the  fame  folemnity,  as  it  is  done  at 
Windier  for  the  Knights  of  the  Garter.  The  lalt  inttal- 
lation,  which  was  very  l'plendid,  and  performed  by  the 
duke  of  York  as  aiting  grand-mafter  of  the  order,  took 
place  on  the  19th  of  May,  1803. 

The  badge,  or  cognizance,  of  this  order,  is  a  rofe  iftu- 
ing  from  the  dexter  fide,  and  a  thiftle  from  the  limiter 
fide,  of  a  feeptre,  enamelled  in  their  proper  colours,  all 
between  three  imperial  crowns  placed  within  the  motto 
of  the  order,  viz.  Tr.ia  juncta  in  uno  ;  the' whole  of 
pure  gold,  richly  chafed  and  pierced.  This  badge  is  worn 
pendent  to  a  red  ribbon  placed  fcarfwife.  On  high  fefti- 
valsand  collar-days,  each  knight  wears  a  collar  compoied 
of  nine  imperial  crowns  of  gold,  and  of  eight  roles  and 
thiltles  ill'uing  from  a  lceptre,  as  in  the  badge,  tied  and 
linked  together  with  leventeen  gold  knots  enamelled 
white.  See  Plate  II.  where  a  fufticient  number  of  the 
pieces  above-mentioned  as  component  parts  of  the  collar 
are  correctly  repreiented.  Befides  thel'e,  the  knights  wear 
on  the  left  lide  of  their  upper  garments  three  imperial 
crowns  or,  in  a  blue  field,  furrounded  by  a  circle  gules, 
fimbriated  or,  and  inferibed  with  the  motto  in  gold  let¬ 
ters.  The  knights  compofmg  the  order  at  this  moment. 
May  1812,  are  as  follow  : 

The  Sovereign. 


Principal  Companion  and  ailing  G 
Sir  Robert  Gunning,  Bart. 
Vifcount  Howe. 

Earl  of  St.  Vincent. 

Vifcount  Bridport. 

lit.  Hon.  Sir  William  Meadows. 

laird  Whitworth. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  Bart. 
Sir  Alured  Clarke. 

Sir  1  homas  Graves. 

Sir  Thomas  Trigge. 

Sir  James  Saumarez,  Bart. 

Sir  Francis  Craddock,  K.C. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Paget. 

Hon.  Sir  George  James  Ludlow. 
Earl  of  Nortnelk. 

Hon.  Sir  Alex.  Forrefter  Cochrane. 
Sir  Philip  Francis. 

Vifcount  Strangford. 

Sir  George  Beckwith. 


rand-.VIalter,  the  D.  of  York,K.G. 
Lord  de  Blaquiere. 

Earl  of  Malmelbury. 

lit.  Hon.  Sir  Geo.  Vonge,  Bart. 

Lord  Henley. 

Lord  Robert  Abercrorr.by. 

Lord  Keith,  K.  C. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  jofeph  Banks,  Bart. 
Sir  John  Colpoys. 

Lord  Hutchinfon,  K.  C. 

Sir  John  Duckworth. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote,  K.  C. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  David  Dundas. 

Earl  Wellington. 

SirS.  Hood,  Bart.  K.  M.T.  &  K.  F. 
Sir  Richard  John  Strachan,  Bart. 
Sir  J. Stuart,  K.C. Count  of  Maida. 
Sir  George  Hilaro  Barlow,  Bart,  ’ 
Sir  Richard  Godwin  Keats. 

Sir  David  Baird,  K.  C. 

r  Hoh. 
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Sir  Brent  Spencer. 

Sir  John  Cope  Sherbroke. 
Sir  Thomas  Graham. 

Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty. 


Hon.  Sir  John  Hope. 

Lord  Cochrane. 

Sir  William  Carr  Beresford. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill. 

Sir  Henry  Weliefley. 

CXVI.  The  Order  of  St.  George,  Defender  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary.  Albert,  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  defirous  of  ex¬ 
citing  emulation  and  virtue  among  the  nobility,  founded 
■this  order  at  Munich  in  1729.  It  was  foon  after  confirm¬ 
ed  by  the  reigning  pope.  That  no  improper  or  low-born 
perfon  might  find"  admiflion  into  this  fraternity,  he  made 
it  an  indifpenfable  condition  that  every  candidate  (hould 
prove  his  gentility,  both  from  the  father  and  mother  s 
fide,  for  five  generations  uninterruptedly.  The  badge  was 
a  crofs  of  eight  points  :  in  the  centre,  a  medallion,  upon 
which  was  enamelled  the  image  of  St.  George  on  horfe- 
back  flaying  the  dragon.  The  crofs  was  enamelled  blue, 
edged  white,  and  cantoned  with  a  fmaller  crofs  blue  edged 
white,  pendent  from  a  watered  (ky-blne  ribbon,  edged 
white.  The  collar  was  eompofed  of  oblong  plates  with 
crowns  at  each  end,  and  columns  furmounted  with  globes ; 
each  column  fupported  by  two  lions  holding  in  their  an¬ 
terior  paws  fcymiters  joined  together  with  lozenges  in 
form  of  a  chain,  enamelled  blue  and  white.  On  the  ob¬ 
long  plates  the  words  In  fide,  jujlitid,  et  fortitudine. 

CXVII.  The  Order  of  Fidelity,  or  Perfect 
Union.  Sophia  the  confort  of  Chriftian  VI.  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  inftituted  this  order  in  1732:  but  it  was  not  of  long 
duration,  being  abolithed  thirty-feven  years  after  its  crea¬ 
tion,  upon  the  demifeof  the  foundrefs,  who  died  in  1771. 
The  badge  is  a  crofs  of  eight  points  white,  cantoned  with 
rays  of  gold.  On  the  centre  is  placed  an  el'cutcheon  quar¬ 
terly  :  firlt  and  fourth,  gules,  a  lion  rampant  or,  fupport- 
ing  a  Damifh  axe,  argent;  fecond  and  third,  azure,  an  ea¬ 
gle  difplayed  or.  The  badge  worn  pendent  from  a  crim- 
Ion  ribbon  edged  gold. 

CXVIII.  The  Order  of  St.  Januarius,  in  Naples, 
was  inftituted  in  1738  by  the  infant  Don  Carlos,  then  king 
of  Jerufalem  and  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  who  afterwards  be¬ 
came  king  of  Spain.  The  malterfliip  of  the  order  was  fettled 
upon  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  by  the  ftatutes.  The 
enfign  confifted  of  a  crofs  of  eight  points  enamelled  white 
and  edged  with  gold;  in  the  centre  a  medallion,  contain¬ 
ing  the  image  of  St.  Januarius,  in  his  epifcopal  habili¬ 
ments,  emerging  from  the  clouds ;  in  the  interior  angles 
of  the  crols  were  four  fleurs-de-lis ;  and  on  the  reverfe  two 
vials  red,  furrounded  with  palm-branches,  all  enamelled 
proper.  The  allufion  of  the  two  vials  is  as  follows :  St. 
Januarius,  who  was  bifliop  of  Naples,  having  been  be¬ 
headed,  the  Chriftians  gathered  his  blood  and  took  up  his 
head,  which  both  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  preferved  with 
great  care  and  veneration  to  this  day  in  the  Neapolitan 
cathedral.  On  the  feftival  of  the  faint,  the  officiating 
bifhop  or  prieft,  holding  the  fiirine  which  contains  the 
blood,  brings  it  gently  towards  the  head,  whilfl  the  people 
who  fill  the  church  are  kneeling  in  profound  veneration  ; 
and  it  is  reported,  that  they  commonly  believe  that,  at  the 
approach,  the  blood  melts  flower,  or  quicker,  according  to 
the  future  fecundity  of  the  earth  and  plenty  of  fruit  for  that 
year.  This  curious  ceremony  has  been  defcribed  in  the 
livelieft  colours  by  fir  William  Hamilton,  who  had  been 
for  feveral  years  prefent  at  the  performancebf  it,  and  will 
be  found  in  De  St.  Noil’s  “Voyage  pittorefque  de  Naples.’’ 
The  collar  was  of  gold,  and  eompofed  of  caftles,  banners, 
mitres,  and  rofes.  O11  common  days  the  knights  wore  the 
badge  pendent  from  a  broad  deep-blue  ribbon.  The  mot¬ 
to  of  the  order,  which  was  alfo  inferibea  on  the  badge, 
confifted  of  the  two  words  following:  Sanguine  fezdus  ;  al¬ 
luding  to  the  pretended  miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  the  faint  proteftor  of  the  order. 

CXIX.  The  Order  of  St.  Anne  of  Sleswick-Hol- 
stein.  In  1738,  Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Ruflia,  intend¬ 
ing  to  reward  the  attachment  of  his  nobility,  and  to  give 
a  greater  eclat  to  his  throne  and  dominions,  followed  the 
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laudable  example  of  feveral  princes,  and  inftituted  this  or¬ 
der,  which  he  placed  underthe  guardianlhip  and  protection 
of  St.  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  blefled  virgin.  The  badge 
is  a  crofs  eompofed  of  four  large  rubies  let  in  gold  ;  the 
angles  between  the  branches  of  the  crofs  filled  up  with  dia¬ 
monds,  and  in  the  centre  a  medallion  with  the  image  of 
St.  Anne,  enamelled  in  proper  colours.  It  is  borne  pen¬ 
dent  from  a  broad  crimfon  watered  ribbon  edged  with  yel¬ 
low.  The  ftar  of  the  order,  which  is  embroidered  on  the 
left  breaft  of  the  upper  coat  of  the  knight,  is  filver  with 
eight  equal  points  or  rays ;  and  in  the  centre  a  red  crofs 
on  a  gold  ground  with  the  following  words  around  it  : 
Amantibus  jujlitiam ,  pietatem,  Jident-,  “To  the  lovers  of  jus¬ 
tice,  piety,  and  faith.” 

CXX.  The  Order  of  the  Polar  Star,  in  Sweden. 
This  order  was  inftituted  by  Frederic  I.  in  the  year  1748. 
The  regulations  and  ftatutes  for  the  election  of  knights 
were  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Seraphim  and  Sword.  It  was 
eompofed  of  twenty-four  knights,  and  twelve  commanders, 
befides  thefenators  of  the  realm  and  knights  of  the  Seraphim, 
who  are  alfo  commanders  of  this  order.  Princes  of  the 
blood  royal  are  born  knights,  and  may  receive  the  enfigns 
of  the  order  whenever  the  fovereign  thinks  proper.  The 
commanders  wear  a  broad  black  ribbon  round  their  neck, 
with  the  enfign  of  the  order  pendent  therefrom ;  the  knights 
wear  the  fame  badge  tied  with  a  narrower  ribbon  at  the 
button-hoie.  Thecoliarismadeof  gold, eompofed  of  chafed 
ornaments  linked  together  with  chains,  encompafling  mul¬ 
lets  of  five  points  enamelled  white,  edged  with  gold,  and 
two  letters  F  placed  back  to  back,  or  addorfied,  enamelled 
blue,  and  edged  with  gold,  alternately.  The  letters  are 
crowned  with  the  royal  crown  of  Sweden.  To  the  centre 
hangs  a  crofs  of  eight  points  gold  enamelled  white  ;  on 
the  centre  a  circle  of  blue  enamel,  thereon  a  mullet  ar¬ 
gent,  encircled  with  the  following  words:  Ncfcit  occafum, 
“  It  never  fets;”  alluding  to  the  polar  ftar,  which  is  always 
above  the  horizon,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  per¬ 
petual  apparition.  Within  the  angles  of  the  crol's  four 
ducal  crowns;  between  the  two  upper  points  of  the  crofs 
the  regal  crown  of  Sweden,  by  which  it  hangs  to  the  col¬ 
lar  or  ribbon.  See  Plate  IV. 

CXXI.  The  Order  of  Maria  Theresa.  This  order 
was  created  by  the  emprefs-queen  of  that  name,  on  the 
1 8th  of  June,  1757-  It  was  eompofed  of  three  claims;  the 
grand  crolfes,  the  commanders,  and  the  knights;  a  di- 
vifion  which  feems  to  have  prevailed  of  late  in  modern 
military  orders.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that 
the  clafs  of  commanders  was  added  to  the  others  by  Jo- 
feph  II.  her  fon  and  emperor,  in  the  year  1765.  The 
number  of  knights  was  ad  libitum,  and  at  the  will  of  the 
emperor,  who  was  grand  mafter.  The  badge  confifted  of 
a  crofs  of  gold  enamelled  white,  edged  with  gold  ;  in  the 
centre  were  the  arms  of  Auftria,  viz.  gules,  a  fefs  argent, 
encompafled  with  the  word  Fortitudini.  See  Plate  IV.  On 
the  reverfe,  a  cipher  of  the  letters  M.  L.  F.  in  gold,  on  a 
ground  of  green  enamel.  This  crofs  was  worn  hanging 
to  a  ftriped  crimfon-and-white  ribbon. 

CXXII.  The  Order  of  Military  Merit,  in  France. 
Although  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was,  at  certain  periods, 
difgraced  with  ftriking  marks  of  intolerance,  yet  the  heart 
of  the  king  was  humane  and  good  ;  and,  had  he  always 
been  properly  advil'ed,  as  in  the  prefent  circumftance,  he 
would  have  deferved  not  only  the  name  he  bore,  of  Le  bien- 
aime,  “  Well-beloved,”  but  would  have  had  alfo  an  indifpu- 
table  claim  to  the  regard  of  all  feds  and  nations.  The  Or¬ 
der  of  Merit,  which  he  inftituted  in  1759,  was  in  favour 
of  his  proteliant  fubjefts,  whom  their  religious  opinions 
prevented  from  entering  into  other  orders  of  knighthood. 
The  enfigns  were  the  fame  as  thofe  of  St.  Louis,  (fee 
p.  818.)  except  that  the  crofs  bore  on  the  centre  a  fword 
ere  ft,  with  the  motto.  Pro  virtute  bellied-,  and  on  the  other 
fide  a  chaplet  of  laurels,  with  this  inlcription  :  Lvd.  xv, 
instituit.  mdcclix.  See  Plate  III. 

CXXIII.  The  Order  of  St.  Stanislaus,  was  founded 
by  Staniflaus  king  of  Poland  in  1765.  The  badge  was  a 
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gold  crofs  enamelled  red  ;  on  the  centre  was  a  medallion, 
and  thereon  the  image  of  St.  Stanillaus,  enamelled  in  pro¬ 
per  colours.  On  the  reverfe,  the  letters  SS.  in  a  cipher. 
It  was  borne  fcarfwife,  pendent  to  a  broad  red  watered  rib¬ 
bon  edged  with  white.  On  the  left  bread  of  the  coat  the 
knights  wore  a  filver  ftar  of  eight  rays  or  points,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  the  cipher  of  the  founder  S.  A.  R. 
Stanillaus  Auguftus  Rex,  encompafled  with  this  motto : 
Pr<emianclo  incitat.  See  Plate  IV. 

C'XXIV.  The  Order  of  St.  George,  in  Ruflia,  cre¬ 
ated  by  Catharine  II.  is  divided  into  four  claffes.  The 
badge  is  a  crofs  of  gold  enamelled  white.  In  the  centre, 
a  medallion,  with  St.  George  on  horfeback,  (laying  the 
dragon;  the  whole  enamelled  in  its  proper  colours.  The 
ribbon  of  the  order  is  black  edged  with  orange,  and  two 
ftripes  of  orange  on  the  black.  The  firft  clafs  wear  the 
badge  pendent  to  a  ribbon  as  above,  fcarfwife  and  under 
the  coat;  and  on  the  left  bread  a  dar  of  filver,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  which  is  St.  George,  as  above  defcribed,on  the  badge. 
The  fecond  clafs  wear  the  badge  hanging  to  a  ribbon  as 
above-mentioned,  tied  behind  the  neck;  and  a  dar  as  the 
preceding  clafs.  The  third  clafs  wear  the  badge  hanging 
to  a  ribbon  of  the  fame  colours,  but  narrower;  and  no  dar. 
And  the  fourth  clafs  wear  the  badge  pendent  at  the  but¬ 
ton-hole  of  their  coat. 

CXXV.  The  Order  of  Charles  III.  in  Spain;  infti- 
tuted  by  the  monarch  of  that  name  to  commemorate  the 
birth  of  the  infant  on  the  19th  of  September,  1771.  The 
badge  is  a  crofs  of  eight  points  enamelled  white,  edged 
with  gold  ;  over  the  two  upper  points  the  regal  crown  of 
Spain,  chafed  in  gold  ;  on  the  centre  a  medallion,  upon 
which  is  reprefented  the  Virgin  Mary  habited  in  white- 
and-blue  garments  :  on  the  reverfe  is  a  cipher  compofed 
of  the  letters  C  C,  with  the  numerals  III  in  the  middle, 
the  whole  encompafTed  with  the  words  Virtuti  el  merito. 
The  order  is  compofed  of  four  dalles,  viz.  grand  erodes, 
commanders,  knights,  and  penfioners;  all  of  whom  wear 
a  badge  pendent  to  a  (ky-blue-and-white  ribbon.  We 
•underhand  that  this  order  is  dill  in  full  vigour  in  Spain, 
and  that  the  cortez,  in  theabfence  of  the  king,  have  lately 
granted  it  to  one  of  their  generals.  See  Plate  IV. 

CXXVI.  The  Order  of  Vasa  ;  indituted  by  Gufta- 
vus  III.  king  of  Sweden,  the  19th  of  May,  1772.  The  di- 
vifion  of  the  order  is  firnilar  to  that  of  the  Sword;  (fee  p. 
Si 5.)  The  collar  is  made  of  gold,  richly  chafed  and  ena¬ 
melled,  compofed  of  four  garbs,  or  wheat-dieaves  ;  eight 
Ihields  of  the  arms  of  Sweden,  each  regally  crowned,  and 
embelliflied  with  two  caducei,  and  as  many  cornucopias, 
reverfed,  and  four  of  the  arms  of  Holltein,  viz.  an  efeut- 
cheon  per  fefs  argent  and  gules,  l'urrounded  by  three  net¬ 
tle-leaves  and  three  pafiion-nails  alternately,  all  argent  : 
the  whole  joined  together  with  fmall  chains  of  gold.  To 
the  centre  hangs  a  golden  medal  chafed  and  pierced,  with 
a  garb  as  in  the  collar,  encompafled  with  the  infeription : 
Gujlaf.  Den,  Tredie.  ivjUtlare.  mdcclxxii.  See  Plate  IV. 
The  commanders  wear  on  the  left  bread  a  ftar  of  eight 
points  embroidered  in  filver,  in  the  angles  of  the  crofs  the 
arms  of  Holftein,  and  in  the  centrea  garb  regally  crowned. 
The  knights  alfo  wear  a  fmaller  medal  at  the  button-hole 
of  their  coats.  The  commanders  wear  the  badge  to  a 
broad  light-green  watered  ribbon ;  and  embroidered  in  fil¬ 
ver,  on  the  left  bread  of  the  coat,  a  ftar  of  eight  points  in 
the  form  before-deferibed. 

CXXVII.  The  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  in  Eareith, 
faems  to  have  been  very  ancient.  The  margrave  of  Ba- 
reith  is  the  grand  mafter,  or  fovereign.  It  is  a  civil  as  well 
as  a  military  order,  but" is  generally  bellowed  upon  officers 
who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  army.  The  badge 
confifts  of  a  medal  of  gold,  quadrangular,  enamelled  white, 
and  charged  with  an  eagle  difplayed  gules  :  it  is  borne 
pendent  to  a  ribbon,  red-watered,  and  edged  with  yellow, 
and  placed  as  a  fcarf.  See  Plate  IV. 

CXXVIII.  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Lion,  at 
Hefle-cafiel,  was  inftituted  in  the  lad  century  by  the  Land¬ 
grave.  It  was,  like  the  preceding,  more  military  than  ci¬ 
vil;  and  had  fer  its  badge  an  octagon  medal  of  gold;  and 


in  the  centre  a  golden  lion  chafed  and  emboffed.  It  was 
worn  to  a  broad  crimfon  watered  ribbon.  See  Plate  IV. 

CXXIX.  The  Order  of  Merit,  at  Heffe-caffel,  was 
created  by  the  fame  prince.  The  badge  confided  of  a 
gold  ftar  of  eight  points  enamelled  white,  with  the  motto, 
Virtute  et  Jidelitate  ;  and  was  worn  at  the  button-hole  pen¬ 
dent  from  a  blue  ribbon  edged  white. 

CXXX.  The  Order  of  Merit,  in  Pruffia,  was  founded 
by  Trederic  the  Great  in  the  lad  century.  Badge  a  crofs 
of  eight  points  enamelled  blue,  and  edged  with  gold;  on 
the  centre  the  letters  F.R.  in  a  cipher;  in  each  angle,  an 
eagle  difplayed  fable  ;  on  the  upper  two  points  the  regal 
crown  of  Pruflia.  On  the  reverfe  in  enamel  this  motto  : 
Pour  It  merile.  It  is  worn  round  the  neck,  pendent  to  a 
black  ribbon  edged  with  filver. 

CXXXI.  The  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  in  Ireland. 
Defirous  to  give  his  Irifli  fubjefts  a  proof  of  his  affection, 
and  to  offer  to  their  native  bravery  a  military  and  honour¬ 
able  reward,  firnilar  to  thofe  inftituted  in  favour  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  his  prefent  majefty  George  III.  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan  of  a  new  order,  which  he  created  Feb.  5, 
1783;  and,  according  to  ancient  cultom,  placed  under  the 
proteftion  of  the  tutelary  faint  of  the  nation  for  which 
the  order  was  intended.  It  is  well  known  that  St.  Patrick, 
has  been  held  for  centuries  in  great  veneration  in  Ireland, 
as  having  been  the  apoftle  who  firft  brought  the  light  of 
the  gofpel  to  Erin,  and  difpelled  the  darknefs  which  the 
groffeft  fuperftition  had  left  in  the  land.  He  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  and  his  original  name  Succvthus  was  changed 
into  Patricias  by  pope  Celeftine,  as  a  mark  of  honour  and 
diftimflion.  He  came  to  Ireland  about  the  year  432,  where 
he  founded  the  archbiftiopric  of  Armagh.  The  Purga¬ 
tory  of  St.  Patrick,  an  odd  fable,  invented  foon  after  his 
death,  had,  for  a  long  time,  a  great  vogue  in  Italy ;  gave 
rife  to  thoulands  of  romances  ;  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
Orlando  Furiofo  of  Ariofto.  The  following  is  a  correct 
lift  of  the  names  of  the  knights. 

The  Sovereign. 


The  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  Grand -Matter.. 
Duke  of  Kent,  K.  G.  ^jarquis  of  Drogheda. 

Earl  of  Carysfort.  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Qft'pry. 

Vifcounc  Dillon.  Earl  Conyngham. 

Marquis  of  Headfort.  Earl  of  Roden. 

Marquis  of  Waterford.  Marquis  of  Ely. 

Earl  of  Shannon.  Earl  O’Neil. 

Marquis  of  Thomond.  Marquis  of  Sligo. 

Earl  of  Ennilkillen. 


The  laft  inftallation  was  on  the  22d  of  June,  18 09, 
For  the  infignia  of  this  order,  fee  Plate  IV.  and  for  far¬ 
ther  particulars  fee  vol.  ix.  p.  773. 

CXXXII.  The  Order  of  St.  Ferdinand,  in  Naples. 
It  is  reported,  upon  refpettable  authority,  that  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  this  order  was  occafioned  by  our  much-lamented 
hero,  lord  Nelfon.  Being  at  the  court  of  Naples  in  tha 
year  1800,  and  the  king  being  defirous  to  give  him  fome 
diftinguilhed  mark  of  his  gratitude,  the  order  of  St.  Ja- 
nuarius  was  offered  him.  Religious  without  bigotry,  and 
impreffed  with  refpeCl  for  the  opinions  of  others  without 
facrificing  his  own,  the  admiral  declined  the  honour  pro- 
pofed  to  him,  on  the  plea,  that,  the  conftitutions  of  the 
order  being  calculated  for  Roman  catholics,  and  implying 
duties  which  were  not  compatible  with  his  religious  te¬ 
nets,  it  would  do  wrong  both  to  the  order  and  himfelf,  if 
he  were  to  accept  it.  This  fcrupulous  generofity  (truck 
the  kirig,  who  foon  after  inftituted  a  new  order  after  his 
own  name,  for  the  peculiar  purpofe  of  rewarding  the  bra¬ 
very  of  proteftant  allies,  and  the  fervices  of  men  who  did 
not  profefs  the  faith  of  the  P.oman  church. 

The  order  is  compofed  of  three  claffes  :  knights  grand 
crofs ;  commanders ;  and  fmall  erodes.  Of  the  firft  clafs 
were, 


The  late  Lord  Vifcount  Nelfon.  Sir  Benjamin  Hallowcll. 

- - Sir  T  Trowbridge,  Bart.  Sir  William  Sidney  Smith. 

- Sir  Thomas  Louis.  Right  Hon.  Sir.  W.  Drummond* 

Sir  Alexander  Ball,  Bart.  Capt  Hofte,  R.  A.  ?  e  ,. 

Sir  Samuel  Hood,  Bart.  K,  B.  Lieut.Hilton,R,N.  J  ** 
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CXXXIII.  The  Order  op  the  Crescent,  in  Tur¬ 
key.  Since  the  celebrated  ltory  of  a  pretended  miracle 
performed  by  Mahomet,  in  the  prefence  of  his  difciples 
and  numerous  followers,  when,  leaving  the  Harry  holt  be¬ 
hind  in  the  firmanent,  the  moon  obeyed  his  command, 
and,  defcending  from  the  fpheres,  concealed  part  of  her 
filverdilkin  his  garment;  the  crescent  became  an  objef! 
of  great  reverence  among  the  Muffulmans,  and  has  fuc- 
ceffively  adorned  the  turbans  and  the  ftandards  of  the 
caliphs  and  of  the  Ottoman  tnonarchs.  It  has  often  led 
the  undaunted  legions  of  the  Janiffaries  to  battle  and  to 
victory  ;  its  rays  have  illumined  the  voluptuous  apartments 
of  the  Seraglio,  the  Harem,  and  the  Zenana;  it  Alines  Itill 
the  exclufive  badge  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  has  been 
railed,  of  late,  to  a  greater  office,  that  of  confecrating  the 
gratitude  of  the  grand-fignior  toward  the  Britiffi  heroes 
■who  fought  for  his  rights ;  and  now  Hands,  refplendent, 
upon  their  breafts. 

The  French,  under  the  boafted  aufpices  of  the  invincir 
ble  ftandard,  and  led  by  Bonaparte,  had  taken  polfeffion 
of  Egypt,  and  the  tricoloured  flag  waved  oftentatioufly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  frightened  Pacha,  and 
his  once-formidable  Mamalukes,  had  fled  from  the  walls 
of  Cairo,  and  retired  higher  up  to  the  mountains  where 
has  long  been  concealed  the  myflerious  fource  of  their  fe¬ 
cundating  river.  Britannia,  ever  ready  to  offer  the  hand 
of  friendlhip  and  affiftance  to  the  diftreffed,  liflened  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Ottoman  potentate;  the  exertions  of  our 
troops  expelled  foon  the  ufurpers  from  the  plains  of  anci¬ 
ent  Mifraim,  and  the  grateful  Selim  conceived  the  generous 
idea  of  creating  an  order  to  reward,  in  a  manner  moll 
agreeable  to  them,  thofe  who  had  fo  courageonfly  expofed 
their  lives  to  reftore  to  him  the  poffeffions  which  he  had  loll:. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  exiftence  of  an  order  of  chi¬ 
valry  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  religious  and  civil 
conltitutions  of  the  Mahometan  empire  ;  therefore  this 
was  created  by  the  grand-fignior  merely  for  the  fake  of 
diftinguifliing,  by  a  rnoft  brilliant  mark  of  gratitude,  the 
fervices  of  our  brave  generals,  officers,  and  others,  in  their 
oriental  campaigns. 

The  badge  is  very  fplendid,  and  favours  much  of  Afia- 
tic  magnificence.  It  confiftsof  a  precious  ftone  decorated 
in  the  centre  with  the  crefcent,  and  a  ffar  of  eight  points 
in  brilliants,  furrounded  with  thirty-fix  rays  of  gold, 
adorned  alfo  with  brilliants;  to  be  worn  on  the  leftbreaft. 
There  is  befides  a  gold  jewel,  which  is  pendent  to  a  broad 
watered  tawny  ribbon,  worn  fcarfwife.  It  is  perfectly 
round,  and  compofed  of  two  pieces  of  the  fame  fize.  On 
the  one  is  the  crefcent  and  ffar  within  a  bordure  of  laurel  - 
branches  and  knots,  with  the  date  of  the  creation,  1801  ; 
and  on  the  other  a  cipher  in  the  Arabic  language,  as  re- 
prefented  in  Plate  V. 

We  underftand  that  the  precious  ffone  of  the  ffar  given 
to  major-general  fir  Eyre  Coote,  K.B.  was  a  ruby,  the  value 
of  which  was  eltimated  at  about  two  thoufand  pounds  : 
the  others  were  more  or  lefs  valuable,  according,  very 
likely,  to  the  importance  of  the  fervices  which  had  been 
rendered,  by  the  refpeftive  individuals,  to  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Ambaffadors,  and  feveral  other  perfonages  of  great 
confideration,  have  been  prefented  with  the  fame  honour. 
Among  them  are  the  following  : 

Sir  Eyre  Coote,  K.  B.  Sir  John  Stuart,  K.  B. 

The  late  Vifc.  Nelfon,  K.  B.  Sir  John  Francis  Cradock. 
Lord  Keith,  K.  B.  Sir  David  Baird,  K.  E. 

Earl  of  Elgin.  Sir  Harford  Jones,  Bart. 

Sirjohn  BorlafeWarren,K.B.  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  Bart. 
Earl  of  Cavan.  Marquis  Wellefley,  K.  B. 

Sir  John  Doyle.  Charles  Arbuthnot,  Efq. 

William  Drummond,  Efq. 

CXXXIV.  The  Legion  of  Honour,  in  France.  A 
man  of  fo  extenfive  a  mind  as  the  prefent  ruler  of  the 
Trench  nation  ;  a  man,  who,  by  a  concatenation  of  events 
which  he  could  not  forefee,  and  by  a  feries  of  aftonilhing 
fuccelfes  which  the  Almighty  allowed  him,  in  order  to  put 
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an  end  to  the  moft  dreadful  anarchy,  was  flung,  from  the 
valleys  of  an  infignificant  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
upon  the  throne  of  thefirft  empire  of  the  continent; — Bo¬ 
naparte  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  power  which  mili¬ 
tary  rewards  exercife  upon  the  fpiritof  a  foldier.  In  imi¬ 
tation  of  other  princes,  he  thought  that  nothing  would  be 
more  conducive  to  excite  the  bravery  of  his  army,  and 
the  emulation  of  his  generals,  than  to  difplay  with  mag¬ 
nificence,  before  their  eyes,  all  that  military  honour  holds 
moft  dear.  He  added  dignity  to  pecuniary  rewards  ; 
created  a  new  caft  of  nobility  ;  and,  finding  himfelf,  by 
the  will  of  Providence,  in  the  centre  of  a  new  lyfteln,  and 
the  real  focus  of  authority,  he  furrounded  his  radiant 
throne  with  conllellations,  whofe  exiftence  originated 
from  the  creative  emanation  of  his  breath,  and  which  were 
thrown  into  the  fphere  of  his  extenfive  empire,  to  gravi¬ 
tate  upon  and  attrafi  each  other,  and  conlequently  to 
confolidate  the  whole.  Chivalry  was  no  more;  and  the 
ancient  nobility  of  France  were  either  vegetating  unknown 
in  a  voluntary  exile,  or  crouching  unwillingly  at  home  at 
the  feet  of  what,  in  their  ufual  and  pardonable  dialed!,  they 
uled  to  call  an  adventurer.  All  ties  of  military  alfociation 
were  loft;  the  fprings  of  fociety  were  deftroyed  by  ten 
whole  years  of  miftruft,  fucceifive  tyrannies,  and  general 
infubordination  ;  religion  herfelf  had  refigned  her  wonted 
influence;  and,  in  fad!,  all  was  gone  except  a  latent  fpark 
of  honour  which  ftill  burnt  in  the  breafts  of  his  fubje&s, 
but,  like  the  lamp  of  the  fepulchre,  without  warmth  or 
light.  This  faint  and  dying  fpark  he  fortunately  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  blowing  into  a  blaze ;  and  the  inftitution 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  adopted  to  fan  that  renovated 
fire  which  was  long  fuppofed  to  have  been  extinguiftied. 
It  was  propofed  to  the  legiflative  body,  by  order  of  the  firft 
conful,  as  “auxiliary  to  the  power  of  the  laws,  as  a  confo- 
lidation  for  the  great  work  of  the  revolution.”  It  was 
not  merely  calculated,  like  the  ancient  orders  of  knight¬ 
hood,  to  recompenfe  the  bravery  of  the  foldier  and  officer 
in  the  field  of  battle  or  on  the  breach  of  a  befieged  town, 
but  alfo  “to  repay  the  civil  mngiftrate  for  his  courage  in 
the  exercife  of  his  duty.”  It  united  them  at  once  in  the 
rays  of  the  fame  glory,  and  in  the  fame  proofs  of  national 
gratitude.  It  was  intended  “  to  place  under  the  confi¬ 
deration  andfthe  oath  of  dignified  men  the  facred  rights 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  property  ;  to  erafe  for  ever  acci- 
dental  diftindtions  which  uled  to  place  hereditary  glory  be¬ 
fore  acquired  honour,  and  the  offspring  of  great  men  be¬ 
fore  great  men  themfelves.”  It  was  reprefented,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  then  exifting  enthufiafm,  “  as  a  new  coinage, 
much  more  valuable  than  the  fpecie  which  ilfues  from  the 
national  treafury  ;  the  value  of  which  could  not  be  de- 
preffed,  the  llamp  counterfeited,  nor  the  ore  exhaufted  ; 
becaufe  it  fprang  from  honour  itfelf ;  and,  in  fine,  as  a  moll 
precious  coin  which  alone  could  be  the  reward  of  actions 
deemed  fuperior  to  all  forts  of  reward.”  Such  was  the 
emphatic  ftyle  ufed  in  the  difcourfe  addreffed  to  the  legif- 
lators,  when  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  propofed.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  the  firft  conful  could  not  be  refilled;  his  wilh. 
was  approved,  and  it  became  law.  The  plan  was  unani- 
moully  adopted,  and  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  created  and 
organized.  Therefore  it  was  decreed,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1802  : 

1 .  That  a  Legion  of  Honour  fliould  be  conftituted,  to  re¬ 
ward  civil  and  military  fervices  and  virtues. 

a.  That  the  Legion  fhould  be  compofed  of  a  head  coun¬ 
cil  of  adminillration  and  of  fixteen  cohorts,  each  having  its 
peculiar  chef-lieu,  or  place  of  meeting. 

3.  That  each  cohort  fliould  be  poffeffed  of  national  de- 
melnes,  bringing  the  fum  of  200,000  francs  per  annum! 

4.  The  great  council  Ihall  be  compofed  of  feven  great 
officers,  and  four  other  members  ;  one  of  whom  Ihall  be 
elecfed  from  among  the  fenators,  by  the  fenate ;  one  from 
the  members  of  the  legiflative  body,  by  the  legillators 
themfelves;  one  out  of  the  tribunes,  by  the  tribunes;  and 
the  laft  by  the  council  of  ftate,  out  of  its  own  body. 

5.  Each  cohort  (hall  be  compofed  of  feven  great  or  fu- 

1  __  perior 
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penor  officers,  twenty  commanders,  thirty  officers,  and  550 
legionaries.  The  honour  is  for  life,  but  not  hereditary. 

6.  Each  great  officer  fhall  have  an  annual  income  of  5000 
francs;  each  commander  2000;  each  officer  1000;  and 
‘each  legionary  250,  (about  81.  is.  4_d.  fterling  ;)  which  fa¬ 
llacies  are  taken  out  of  the  revenues  annexed  to  each 
cohort. 

7.  Every  individual  admitted  to  the  Legion  of  Honour 
fhall  Iwear,  upon  his  honour,  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  republic,  for  the  prefervation  of  its  territory 
in  its  integrity,  for  the  defence  of  its  government,  of  its 
laws  and  demcfnes  ;  to  combat,  by  all  means  which  reafon 
and  juftice,  and  eftablifhed  laws,  may  fan&ion,  all  and 
every  enterprife  tending  to  re-eftablifh  the  feudal  fyftem, 
to  revive  the  ancient  titles  and  qualities  which  were  its  at¬ 
tributes;  in  fine,  to  concur  with  alibis  might  to  maintain 
liberty  and  equality. 

8.  In  the  chef-lieu  of  each  cohort  fhall  be  eftablifhed 
hofpitals  or  lodgings  for  the  reception  both  of  the  tnem- 
bers-of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  whom  old  age,  infirmities, 
or  wounds,  may  have  deprived  of  the  power  of  being  ufe- 
ful  to  the  ftate,  and  of  military  men  who,  after  having 
been  wounded  in  the  preceding  wars  to  maintain  French 
liberty,  may  have  fallen  into  a  ftate  of  indigence. 

Thefe  difpofitions,  we  mult  confefs,  breathe  the  very 
efi'ence  of  honour  and  philanthropy,  and  do  credit  to  thofe 
who,  at  the  dawn  of  returning  tranquillity,  were  intruded 
with  the  important  commiffion  of  framing  them.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  difpofitions  in  the  inftitutes  of  the  Legion  refpeft 
entirely  the  mode  of  organizing  it ;  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  which  is  that  “  none,  after  the  firft  organization, 
fhall  be  admitted  into  the  Legion  previous  to  his  havingex- 
ercifed,  with  diftimftion,  the  functions  of  his  office  during 
the  fpace  of  twenty-five  years.”  Thefe  regulations  were 
figned  by  Bonaparte,  then  firft  conful,  on  the  29th  of  May. 

The  divifion  of  the  territory  of  the  republic  refpefting 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  cohorts  was  decreed  (July  2)  foon 
after  thofe  preliminary  articles  ;  and  ftate,  that  the  chef- 
lieux  of  the  fixteen  cohorts  fhall  be  eftablifhed  in  palaces 
or  national  edifices,  at  the  following  places  :  Firft  cohort, 
Fontainebleau.  Second,  the  abbey  of  St.  Waaft  at  Ar¬ 
ras.  Third,  the  chapter-houfe  of  St.  Martin  at  Ypres. 
Fourth,  the  caftle  of  Brulh.  Fifth,  the  epifcopal  palace 
of  Toul.  Sixth,  the  old  ftatehoufe  at  Dijon.  Seventh, 
the  old  epifcopal  palace  at  Vienne.  Eighth,  the  old  epif¬ 
copal  palace  of  Aix.  Ninth,  the  palace  of  the  ci-devant 
bifhopric  of  Beziers.  Tenth,  the  old  epifcopal  palace  of 
Narbonne.  Eleventh,  the  abbey  of  Reole.  Twelfth,  the 
abbey  of  St.  Maxent.  Thirteenth,  the  abbey  of  Redon. 
Fourteenth,  theabbeyof  the  Bee  near  Bernay.  Fifteenth, 
the  caftle  of  Chambord.  Sixteenth,  the  caftle  di  Veneria 
in  Italy. 

At  that  period  the  fum  total  of  the  value  of  the  de- 
mefnes  affigned  to  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was  5,265,257 
francs.  Befides  the  hofpitals  and  other  places  of  repofe 
provided  for  the  old  and  the  infirm,  fmall  penfions  were 
granted  to  the  legionaries,  who,  after  long  fervices,  were 
enjoying  their  home,  having  no  place  in  any  hofpital,  and 
exercifing  no  civil  functions.  This  gratification  was  cer¬ 
tainly  very  inconfiderable,  being  no  more  than  150  francs; 
but  feveral  additions  were  made  to  it  on  account  of  the 
age,  number  of  children,  place  of  refidence,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  refpefting  the  legionary. 

The  Legion  was  not  fully  completed  and  confirmed,  nor 
the  badge  and  other  decorations  afiigned,  until  after  Bo¬ 
naparte  had  aftumed  the  title  of  Emperor.  This  happen¬ 
ed  on  the  18th  of  May,  1804..  (See  the  article  France, 
vol.  vii.  p.  861.)  On  the  10th  of  July  following  it  was 
decreed,  that  the  badge  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  fhould 
,conlift  in  a  ftar  of  five  double  rays,  of  gold  enamelled 
white.  The  centre  of  the  ftar,  furrounded  with  a  wreath 
Qf  oak  and  laurel,  bears  on  one  fide  the  head  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  with  thefe  words:  Napoleon  Empereur  des 
FRANgAis;  and  on  the  other  the  French  eagle  holding 
the  thunderbolt  in  her  claws,  with  this  motto:  Honneur 


et  Patrie.  This  badge  is  for  the  great  officers,  com¬ 
manders,  &cc.  not  exceeding  fixty;  and  is  called  the  Great 
Eagle.  Another  of  the  fame  defign,  but  of  filver,  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Small  Eagle ;  and  is  worn  at  the  button-hole,  pen¬ 
dent  to  a  red  watered  ribbon.  The  members  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  are  obliged  to  wear  this  decoration  at  all  times ; 
the  emperor  wears  indifferently  the  great  or  fmall  eagle 
as  he  choofes.  Princes  and  other  illuftrious  foreigners 
to  whom  his  majefty  may  chufe  to  give  the  ribbon  make 
no  component  part  of  the  conftituted  number:  they  arc 
admitted,  not  received,  into  the  order:  they  take  no  oath, 
nor  do  they  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  other  members. 

The  grand  ceremony  of  adminiftering  the  oath  to  the 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was  performed  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  on  the  26th  Meffidor,year 
12,  (1804,)  being  the  anniverfary  of  the  14th  of  July,  1789. 
At  fix  in  the  morning  the  ceremony  was  announced  to  the 
public  by  adifeharge  of  artillery.  The  troops  compofing 
the  garrifon  of  Paris,  having  met  at  ten  o’clock  on  the 
place  called  the  Carroufel,  filed  before  his  majefty,  and  lined 
the  road  from  his  palace  down  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 

A  few  minutes  before  twelve,  her  majefty  the  emprefs 
left  the  palace  and  crofted  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  be¬ 
tween  two  ranks  of  foldiers.  Her  retinue  confifted  of  four 
carriages,  one  with  eight  and  three  with  fix  horfes.  The 
emprefs  had  with  her  in  her  carriage,  the  filters  and  filters- 
in-law  of  the  emperor.  The  troops  prefented  arms  as 
they  palled,  and  the  drums  beat  all  the  time. 

At  twelve  precifely  his  majefty  the  emperor,  at  the  fignal 
of  a  heavy  difeharge  of  artillery,  left  the  palace  on  horfe- 
back,  preceded  by  the  marfhals  of  the  empire,  by  the 
prince  conneftable,  and  followed  by  the  colonel-generals 
of  his  guard,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  aides-de- 
camp,  and  the  ltaff  of  the  palace.  On  the  arrival  of  his 
majefty  the  emperor  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalides,  the  go¬ 
vernor  came  forward  and  prefented  him  the  keys  of  the 
Hotel. 

The  cardinal  archbifhop  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  his 
clergy,  received  his  majefty  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  and 
prefented  him  with  frankincenfe  and  holy  water.  The 
clergy  conducted  his  majefty  under  the  canopy,  to  the  im¬ 
perial  throne,  in  the  rnidft  of  acclamations,  and  at  the 
found  of  military  raufic. 

His  majefty  took  his  feat  on  the  throne,  having  behind 
him  the  ftaff  of  his  guard,  the  governor  of  the  invalids,  and 
the  great  officers  of  the  crown.  On  the  feiond  ftep  of  the 
throne,  on  both  fides,  were  the  great  dignitaries ;  lower, 
and  on  the  right,  the  minifters  of  ftate  ;  on  the  left,  the 
marlhals  of  the  empire ;  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the 
grand  mafter,  and  mafter  of  ceremonies.  Oppofite  to  the 
grand-mafter,  the  grand  chancellor  and  grand  treafurer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  aides-de-camp  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  ftood  on  both  fides  on  the  fteps  of  the  throne. 

On  the  right  of  the  altar,  the  cardinal  legate  was  feated 
under  a  canopy  upon  an  arm-chair,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  :  on  the  left  the  cardinal  archbifhop  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  with  his  clergy.  Behind  the  altar,  upon  an  immenfe 
amphitheatre,  were  placed  feven  hundred  invalids  and 
two  hundred  young  eleves  of  the  polytechnic  fchool.  The 
nave  was  filled  with  the  great  officers,  commanders,  and 
members,  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

The  mafter  of  the  ceremonies,  having  taken  the  order 
of  his  majefty,  invited  the  cardinal  legate  to  begin  the 
fervice;  and  his  eminence  began  the  celebration  of  the 
mafs.  After  the  reading  of  the  Gofpel,  the  mafter  of  the 
ceremonies,  having  again  received  the  order  from  his  ma¬ 
jefty,  conducted  to  the  fteps  of  the  throne  the  grand  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  who  pronounced  a  moft 
eloquent  difeourfe  upon  the  advantages  likely  to  reftilt 
from  the  inftitution  of  this  order;  upon  the  gratitude 
which  they  owed  to  the  hero  who,  by  the  ftrength  of  his 
genius  and  good  fortune,  by  his  perfeverance  and  wifdom, 
had  preferved  the  principles  which  the  revolution  began 
upon,  and  healed  the  wounds  which  anarchy  had  inflicted 
on  the  nation. 
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The  difcourfe  being  ended,  the  grand  chancellor  called 
out  the  great  officers  of  the  Legion,  who,  approaching  the 
throne,  took  individually  the  prefcribed  oath.  This  being 
done,  the  emperor  put  on  his  hat,  and,  addreffing  himfelf 
to  the  commanders,  officers,  and  legionaries,  pronounced 
with  animation  and  energy  the  following  words  : 

“  Commanders,  Officers,  Legionaries,  Citizens,  and  Sol¬ 
diers  ;  You  fwear,  upon  your  honour,  to  devote  yourfelf 
to  the  fervice  of  the  empire;  to  the  confervation  of  its 
territory  in  its  integrity  ;  to  the  defence  of  the  emperor, 
of  the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  demefnes  confe- 
crated  by  the  conftitution.  To  fight  againft  and  counter¬ 
act,  by  all  means  which  juftice,  reafon,  and  the  laws,  au- 
thorife,  every  enterprife  which  might  tend  to  re-eltablifli 
the  feudal  fyftem ;  in  one  word,  you  fwear  to  concur,  with 
all  your  might,  in  the  maintenance  of  liberty  and  equality , 
which  are  the  principal  bafes  of  our  conftitutions.” 

[It  might  be  a  talk  of  a  puzzling  nature  to  reconcile 
the  arbitrary  mode  of  government  then  adopted,  and  now 
eftablifhed,  in  France,  with  the  laft  expreflions  of  this  oath  ; 
but  we  leave  it  ta  time  and  providence  to  fhow  how 
they  are,  and  how  long  they  may  be,  compatible  with 
each  other.] 

Then  the  emperor  exclaimed  louder  ft  ill  :  “  You  fwear 
to  all  this  ?”  And  all  the  members  of  the  Legion,  hand¬ 
ing,  the  right  hand  uplifted,  exclaimed  unanimoully  and 
limultaneoufiy,  “  I  fwear  it.”  Loud  acclamations  of  “  Long 
live  the  emperor  1”  followed  from  all  parts  ;  and  made  upon 
the  mind  of  the  fpedtators  an  impreffion  which  time  has 
not  yet  effaced. 

It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  deferibe  the  fort  of  fenfation 
which  this  lolemnity  excited.  The  monuments  and  proofs 
of  French  valour  and  glory  ;  the  flags  and  ftandards  wreft- 
ed  from  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  fuf- 
pended  from  the  roof  of  the  nave,  waving  in  awful  ma- 
jefty  over  the  heads  of  the  brave  warriors  who  took  them  ; 
ranks  ofold  foldiers,  mixed  with  young  legionaries,  uniting 
at  once,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  glory  of  the  republic 
and  her  hopes;  the  religious  appearance  of  the  altar;  the 
lolemnity  of  the  minilters  of  religion  officiating  in  their 
richeft  veftments  ;  the  prefence  of  the  extraordinary  man 
who  had  fllenced  the  homicide  clamours  of  a  blood-thirfty 
revolution,  had  re-opened  the  temple  of  peace,  and  was 
the  efficient  caufe  of  all  that  pafled  at  the  moment; — all 
was  calculated  to  exalt  moft  powerfully  the  imagination 
of  the  beholders,  and  to  make  them  conceive  ftrong  hopes 
of  duration  for  an  eftablilhment  formed  under  fuch  for¬ 
tunate  aufpices. 

High  mafs  being  over,  the  badges  and  decorations  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  were  depoiited  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  in  gold  bafins.  The  mailer  of  the  ceremonies  took 
up  the  great  and  fmall  eagles,  and  prefented  them  to  his 
imperial  highnefs  prince  Louis,  who  attached  them  to 
the  garment  of  his  majefty  ;  Bonaparte  himfelf  then  dif- 
tributed  the  badges  to  every  one  of  the  commanders,  offi¬ 
cers,  and  legionaries,  who  all  came,  one  after  another,  to 
receive,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  this  decoration  from  the 
hands  of  the  emperor. 

The  folemnity  was  terminated  by  a  Te  Deum,  which,  as 
well  as  the  mufic  of  the  mafs,  was  compofed  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  imperial  chapel. 

At  three  o’clock,  his  imperial  majefty  left  the  chapel, 
with  the  fame  retinue  and  in  the  fame  order  as  he  came. 
A  difeharge  of  artillery  announced  the  return  of  the  em¬ 
peror  to  the  Tuileries.  At  night  the  palace  and  garden 
were  lighted,  as  were  feveral  public  edifices  in  Paris.  At 
nine  a  concert  began  upon  the  great  Terrace,  and  at  ten 
the  fire-works  took  place  on  the  Pont-neuf. 

Such  are  the  conftitutions  and  ceremonies  of  an  order 
which  rofe,  unexpectedly,  upon  the  finoking  ruins  of  the 
revolution,  and  out  of  a  ground  which  feemed  to  have 
ihrunk  from  all  forts  of  diftinitions  and  outlide  parade  ; 
in  a  nation  who  had  vowed  vengeance  againft  nobility, 
and  now'  adopts  chivalrous  inftitutions  j  a  nation  who 
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had  fworn  hatred  to  royalty,  and  is  governed  by  an  empe¬ 
ror;  a  nation  who  for  the  (pace  of  ten  years  afforded  to 
the  world  an  example  of  that  dreadful  confufion  which 
often  follows  upon  a  revolution,  however  evident  the  evils 
it  is  intended  to  correft;  in  fine,  a  great  but  unhappy-na¬ 
tion  forced  to  feek  for  reft  in  the  very  bofom  of  thofe  who 
had  torn  her  own;  and  now  ardently  longing  for  the 
bleffings  of  peace,  which  file  has  not  tailed  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

CXXXV.  The  Order,  of  the  Fish,  in  the  Mogul 
empire.  Having  taken  the  greateft  trouble  to  complete 
the  article  of  Knighthood  with  the  utmolt  accuracy,  and 
in  a  manner  not  to  omit  any  thing  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  curiofity  of  our  intelligent  readers,  we  find  our- 
felves  under  the  neceffity  of  mentioning  here  a  fort  of  or¬ 
der  which  the  Mogul  emperor  Shah  Allum  inftituted  to 
reward  the  bravery  of  our  heroes  in  thofe  remote  parts  of 
Alia.  We  confels  that  this  inftitution  is  not  calculated 
to  affimilate  itfelf  to  the  ancient  European  orders  of  chi¬ 
valry  ;  but  it  was  intended  as  a  recomper.fe  for  military 
valour,  and  an  honourable  diftinction  bellowed  upon  thole 
who  had  given,  or  might  give,  affiftance  to  the  emperor 
againft  his  enemies.  Therefore,  a  notice  of  it  mult  find  a 
place  here,  and  will,  we  trull,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

This  fpecial  mark  of  diftinction  was  offered  by  his  ma¬ 
jefty  Shah  Allum  to  the  right  honourable  the  late  general 
lord  Lake,  when  in  Hindooltan,  and  feveral  others  ;  and 
we  have  been  favoured  with  the  deferiptions  and  exact 
drawings  of  the  inlignia,  which  are  afligned  to  be  borne 
before  the  perlbns  which  the  emperor  has  ordered  to  be 
diftinguilhed  by  fome  particular  honours.  As  an  Omrali, 
lord  Lake,  for  inliance,  had  the  Ullum  borne  before  him  ; 
for  here  the  badges,  if  we  may  call  them  fo,  are  not  worn 
by,  but  folemnly  carried  before,  the  perfon  who  enjoys  the 
honours  of  a  certain  rank,  according  to  the  pompous  rules 
of  Afiatic  eoftume. 

The  Ullum  is  always  carried  upon  an  elephant,  as  a  fpecial 
fign  of  refpeft  paid  to  this  kind  of  feeptre;  and  feems  to  re- 
prelent  the  long-venerated  plant,  the  Lotus,  which,  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  fecundity,  or  fome  other  reafons  unknown 
to  us,  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  worfliipped  alle¬ 
gorically  by  the  Hindoos,  (who  tranfmitted  their  religious 
tenets  to  the  Egyptians,)  as  a  facred  emblem  of  gene¬ 
ration. 

Another  enfign,  carried  before  other  dignitaries  of  the 
empire,  is  the  Goog  ;  which  is  partly  fimilaf  to  bulbous 
feeds,  and  thereby  alludes  to  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and 
has  perhaps  fome  other  mylterious  meanings  which  the 
Bramins  have  not  yet  chofen  to  impart  to  us. 

The  Punja  reprefents  a  hand,  and  may  be  explained  as 
an  emblem  of  induftry,  by  which  the  fertility  of  the  earth 
is  fo  confiderably  increafed,  under  the  direction  of  reafon, 
which  man  has  exclufively  received  from  the  Creator.  No 
animal  inltindt  ever  attempted  to  cultivate  the  ground  in 
order  to  produce  food  ;  man  alone,  by  induftry,  has  func¬ 
tioned  his  right  to  the  poffeffion  of  the  earth,  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  all  the  reft  of  living  creatures,  for  whom,  as  they 
were  not  made  able  to  provide  for  themfelves,  Providence, 
ever-wife,  has  prepared  a  ready  and  appropriate  board  upon 
the  whole  furface  of  the  globe. 

The  Main  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  fifti  of  an  immenfe 
fize,  borne,  in  public  ceremonies,  before  the  principal  of¬ 
ficers  of  ftate.  A  very  ancient  tradition,  among  the  learned 
in  India,  holds,  as  a  faCt,  that  the  fea  iflued  out  of  the 
fubterraneous  chambers  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  union 
of  both,  under  the  influence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  was 
the  caufe  of  whatever  exifts  and  enjoys  life.  A  moft  in- 
terefting  idea,  upon  which,  were  we  to  indulge  our  ima¬ 
gination,  we  might  expatiate,  for  the  inftruction  and 
amufement  of  our  readers,  through  feveral  columns  of  our 
publication.  “  The  fiffi,  which  is  made  of  copper,”  fays 
our  inftruCtor  from  India,  “  is  covered  with  green  bro¬ 
cade.”  It  is  clear  that  the  green  brocade  means  the  ver¬ 
dant  plains  of  the  lands  from  under  which  the  fifti,  an 
10  A  emblem 
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emblem  of  the  element  of  water,  feems  to  creep  out  into  ex¬ 
igence.  We  muft  conclude  our  obfervations,  which  perhaps 
may  appear  irrelevantto  chivalrous  difquilitions,  with  this 
reflection :  that  the  idea  of  a  general  deluge  exifts  in  the 
mind  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  by  traditional  commu¬ 
nications;  and  that  the  knowledge,  which  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  thofe  remote  countries  were  poflefled  of  in 
times  now  loft  to  the  memory  of  man,  was  molt  likely  of 
more  extent  and  greater  certainty  than  all  the  fciences 
which  we  fo  proudly  boaft  of. 

This  order,  if  fo  we  may  call  it,  was  inftitufed  in  the 
year  1S04.  For  the  iniignia,  above  defcribed,  fee  Plate  V. 

CXXXVI.  The  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  in  Lom¬ 
bardy.  When  we  perul'e  the  lore  of  ancient  romancers, 
or  poets  of  the  eavlieft  times,  who,  in  the  ablence  of  hif- 
torians,  are  our  only  guides,  we  often  meet  with  infignia 
of  royalty,  armours  of  knights,  or  foundation-ftones  of 
cities,  imprefled,  nobody  knows  how,  with  fome  talifma- 
nic  power  :  ideas  which  our  anceftors  borrowed  from  the 
lively  imagination  of  the  eaftern  .writers,  and  which, 
through  the  channel  of  the  Arabs  under  the  fucceflive  ca¬ 
liphates,  flowed  down  to  Boyardo,  Ariofto,  Tafl'o,  and 
others  ;  and  from  them  to  us,  with  all  the  embellifliments 
which  the  Italian  mufe  could  add  to  the  charms  of  orien¬ 
tal  fitlion.  The  coronation-chair,  kept  in  Weftminlter- 
abbey  ;  the  London-ltone,  which  has  lately  been  moved 
from  its  place,  to  the  great  aftonifliment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Canon-ftreet,  without  earthquakes,  peftilence,  or  tre¬ 
mendous  figns  in  the  firmanent ;  and  feveral  other  fpell- 
bound  things  which  it  is  not  in  our  plan  to  enumerate  here  ; 
are  of  the  lame  nature,  and  owe  the  refpeCl  paid  to  them 
to  a  fort  of  popular  luperftition.  Such  was  the  idea  of  the 
Iron  Crown  in  Lombardy.  It  is  reported  that  the  ancient 
kings  of  that  country,  after  the  entire  fubverfion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  uled  to  wear  this  crown,  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  impart,  by  occult  virtue,  fupreme  power  over  the 
nation.  It  was  confequently  efteemed  of  fo  much  impor¬ 
tance  that,  when  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  appeared  in  Italy 
in  1311,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  at  Milan,  the 
Guelphs,  to  defeat  his  purpole,  concealed  the  iron  crown  of 
the  Lombard  kings,  as  if  they  regarded  the  right  of  reign¬ 
ing  over  them  as  attached  to  that  circlet  of  metal.  But 
Henry’s  will  was  not  to  be  flopped  by  fo  trifling  acircum- 
ftance  ;  he  ordered  a  new  crown  to  be  made,  with  which 
the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed:  but  (and 
this  faft  increafed  the  fuperftitious  belief)  his  reign  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  few  months. 

Bonaparte  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan  in  May 
1805.  When  he  placed  the  iron  crown  upon  his  head, 
he  pronounced  aloud  :  Dieu  me  la  donne  :  garc  a  qui 
la  touche.  “  God  gives  it  me:  woe  to  him  that  prefumes 
to  touch  it.’’  After  his  inaugural  fpeech,  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  inltitute  an  order  of  knighthood,  called  the 
Order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It 
confills  of  flxty  great  officers  of  ftate,  one  hundred  comman¬ 
ders,  and  five  hundred  knights.  The  badge  is  a  repre- 
fentation  of  the  crown,  and  the  motto  as  above:  Dieu  me 
la  donne  :  gare  it  qui  la  touche.  It  is  a  queftion  not  eafily 
decided,  whether  this  was  an  original  creation  or  a  mere 
revival;  as  fome  authors  pretend  that  this  order  of  knight¬ 
hood  never  exifted,  and  others  aflert  that  it  exiftedin  very 
remote  times  indeed,  and  remained  in  vigour  till  the  year 
773,  when,  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  being  at  an  end, 
the  order  became  extinct.  Whatever  may  be  the  cafe,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that,  as  nations  have  too  often  felt  the 
weight  of  an  iron  Jceptre,  the  choice  of  an  iron  crown  can¬ 
not  be  very  aufpicious  and  promiffory  of  much  of  that 
fort  of  happinefs  which  refults  from  mildnefs  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

CXXXVII.  The  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword, 
in  Brafil.  Anticipating  and  prefuming  upon  the  infcru- 
table  decrees  of  Providence,  the  emperor  of  the  French 
(as  if  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  the  incenle  which 
flattery  had  burnt  at  his  feet,  and  relying  too  raffily  upon 
the  plenitude  of  his  power)  had  pronounced  folemuly  this 
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awful  fentence  :  «  The  Wife  of  Braganza  has  ceafed  to 
reign.”  Doubly  fledged  with  thefe  words,  his  young  ea¬ 
gles  had  taken  flight,  and  alighted  near  the  battlements  of 
Liffion .  The  prince  of  Brazil,  the  regent  of  Portugal, 
deprived  accidentally  of  ftrength  fufficient  to  oppofe  the 
enemy,  took  counfel  of  his  belt  friends,  applied  to  his  an¬ 
cient  and  faithful  ally  the  king  of  England,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  a  country,  naturally  unable  to  defend  her- 
felf,  to  the  protection  of  a  ftronger  arm,  and  to  feek, 
acrofs  the  Atlantic,  a  place  of  repole  and  happinefs,  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  inlatiable  ufurper. 

It  teems  as  if  the  genius  of  Lufitania,  as  Camoens 
would  have  reprefented  him,  hovering  over  the  troubled 
waves  of  the  Tagus,  and  covering  Lilbon  with  his  pro¬ 
tective  wings,  had  at  that  moment  cried  aloud  with  the 
poet : 

V is,  quibus  ejl  Virtus,  muliebrem  tollite  luElurn  ; 

Etrvfca  prater  et  volate  littora. 

Nos  manct  Oceanus  circumvagus  ;  Arva ,  bcata 
Pctamus  arva,  divites  et  injulas. 

Jupiter  ilia  pice  fecrevit  littora  genti 

Ut  inquinavit  cere  tempus  aureum.  Hor.  Ep.  16. 

O  ye,  whom  virtue  warms,  indulge  no  more 
Thefe  female  plaints,  but  quit  this  fated  (hore; 

For  earth-furrounding  fea  your  flights  awaits 
Olf’ring  its  blifsful  iiles  and  happy  feats. — 

When  brafs  had  ltain’d  the  golden  age  with  crimes, 

Jove  for  the  juft  relerv’d  thele  peaceful  climes.  Francis. 

The  bold  refolve  had  its  full  effeCl.  Conveyed  under 
the  fovereign  flag  of  Britannia,  the  court  of  Liffion, 
followed  by  all  thofe  whole  affedlion  to  the  Lufitanian 
conllitutions  had  made  the  intereft  of  the  prefumptive 
heir  of  the  crown  their  own,  embarked  under  the  mod 
propitious  aufpices,  failed  to  the  weft,  and,  like  the  bold 
and  unenflaved  Phocseans  of  old,  to  whom  Horace  alludes 
in  the  paflage  quoted  above,  left  far  behind  their  native 
cities,  and  trailed  themfelves  to  the  ocean.  A  confider- 
able  part  of  another  hemifphere,  which  they  had  hitherto 
ruled  with  diftant  fway,  greeted  the  arrival  of  perfonal 
majelty,  and  rejoiced  at  the  landing  of  their  felf-exiled  re¬ 
gent.  They,  with  unfeigned  acclamations  of  joy,  hailed 
the  happy  day,  the  fortunate  hour,  when  they  kneeled  as 
ufual  at  the  feet  of  their  beloved  prince;  and  forelaw  that 
fuch  acolony  might  be, a  few  years  hence,  perhaps  acentury, 
the  focus  of  light,  the  ffielter  of  the  mules,  the  manfion  of 
locial  liberty,  in  the  new  world  ;  whilft  the  old  hemifphere, 
over-run  by  ambitious  monopoly  and  tyranny,  will  dwin¬ 
dle  into  darknefs  and  barbarifm,  and  retain  nothing  of  its 
ancient  fplendour  but  its  name  and  the  lhame  of  being  no 
longer  what  it  had  been. 

Penetrated  with  jult  gratitude  for  the  fervices,  which, 
under  the  direflion  of  the  Britilli  government,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  feveral  generals  and  officers  in  the  Britilli 
navy  and  army,  his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Brafil, 
prince  regent  of  Portugal,  inllituted  the  Order  of  the  Tower 
and  Sword  in  the  year  18085  “to  ferve  as  a  lading  memo* 
rial  of  the  refolution  by  which  he  preferved  his  crown, 
and  to  commemorate  the  fidelity  of  his  fubje<5ts  and  the 
liability  of  his  alliance  with  England.”  Thele  are  the  very 
words  which  his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  regent  of  Por¬ 
tugal  made  ule  of  in  his  diploma  to  Francis  Brian  Hill, 
elq.  fecretary  of  legation  from  the  conrt  of  St.  James’s 
at  the  court  of  Rio-Janeiro,  to  receive  the  order,  and  to 
wear,  with  the  permillion  of  the  king  of  England,  the  in¬ 
fignia,  of  the  Tower  and  Sword.  A  noble  inllitution, 
which  has  for  its  balls  a  religious  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty,  moll  properly  mixed  with  paternal  feelings  for 
the  Portuguefe  fubjects,  and  a  generous  confcioulnefs  of 
obligation  to  Great  Britain. 

The  badge  is  of  gold,  and  confills  of  a  liar  of  eight  rays 
upon  a  circle  of  the  fame  metal.  The  centre  on  one  fide 
bears  the  profile  of  the  prince  regent,  furrounded  with  the 
words,  Joa’o.  d.  g.  reg.  de.  port,  principe,  do.  era- 
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(>il.  And  oil  the  reverfe  a  fword  pa (Tmg  through  a  wreath 
compofed  of  two  brandies  of  laurel,  with  the  motto  : 
Valor.,  e.  lealde,  “Valour  and  loyalty.”  The  whole 
furmounted  with  a  tower ;  and  worn  at  the  button-hole 
by  a  blue  ribbon  with  a  tawny  edge.  See  Plate  V.  The 
order  is  compofed  of  three  dalles  ;  knights  grand  crofl'es, 
commanders,  and  fmall  crofl'es. 

Having  thus  defcribed  every  knightly  inflitution,  af- 
figned  their  caufes,  and  fixed,  as  much  as  contemporary 
authors  could  fupply  us  with  faffs,  the  exaft  date  of  their 
origins,  we  ftiall  not  bring  this  interefting  article  to  a  dole, 
without  fubjoining  to  it  a  few’  curious  obfervations  care¬ 
fully  gathered  from  the  bell  writers  on  the  fubjedf,  in  or¬ 
der  to  confirm  what  has  been  already  afl'erted  concerning 
the  high  elteem  in  which  this  dignity  was  held  in  ancient 
times,  and  ought  to  be  held  in  our  days,  when  fo  rel'pec- 
table  a  title  has  been  bellowed  by  fovereigns,  and  more 
efpecially  by  our  p  re  lent  monarch  and  the  prince  regent, 
upon  characters,  who  refieft  by  an  honourable  exchange, 
as  much  luftre  upon  the  orders  as  the  orders  do  upon  them. 
In  the  different  lifts  inferted  above,  we  find  the  names  of 
thofe,  who,  in  their  refpeftive  ftations,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  in  naval  exploits,  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  the  l'enate, 
have  fpent  their  time  and  their  blood,  exerted  their  abi¬ 
lities  and  virtues,  to  increafe  the  glory  of  a  nation,  who, 
proud  of  their  names  and  llrong  through  their  fupport, 
can  fairly  boaft  at  this  moment  of  the  privilege  of  being 
the  fir  It  in  the  world. 

We  have  extrafled  from  William  Segar,  Norroy  king 
of  arms,  the  qualities  which  were  thought  requilite  to 
conftitute  a  good  knight ;  what  the  ancient  authors  of 
France  ufied  to  call  preux  chevalier ,  a  well-tried  knight,  (fee 
p.  787.)  It  is  proper  that  we  fliould  infert  here  alfo  a 
fummary  account  of  the  duties  of  every  knight,  from  the 
fame  author,  as  they  were  acknowledged  by  all  in  his 
time. 

“  It  behoves  every  knight  to  fear  God,  and  with  all  his 
power  to  maintain  the  Chriftian  faith. 

To  be  charitable,  and  comfort  thofe  who  are  affiifted. 

To  ferve  faithfully,  and  to  defend  his  prince  and  coun¬ 
try  courageoully. 

To  forgive  the  follies  and  offences  of  other  men,  and 
fincerely  embrace  the  love  of  friends. 

To  elteem  truth,  and,  without  refpeft,  maintain  it. 

To  avoid  llotli  and  fuperfluous  eal'e. 

To  l'pend  the  time  in  honelt  and  virtuous  aftions. 

To  reverence  magiftrates,  and  converfe  with  perfons  of 
honour. 

To  efchew  (fhun)  riot,  and  deteft  intemperance. 

To  frequent  the  wars,  and  ufe  military  exercifes. 

To  efchew  difhonelt  pleafures,  and  endeavour  to  do 
good  to  others. 

To  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  humour  of  honefl  com¬ 
pany,  and  be  no  wrangler. 

To  fhun  the  converfation  of  perverfe  perfons,  and  be¬ 
have  himfelf  modeftly. 

To  be  fober  and  difcreet,  no  boafler  of  his  own  afls,  nor 
fpeaker  of  himfelf. 

To  defire  no  exceflive  riches,  and  patiently  endure 
worldly  calamities. 

To  undertake  juft  enterprifes  and  defend  the  rights  of 
others. 

To  fupport  the  oppreffed,  and  help  widows  and  or¬ 
phans. 

To  prefer  honour  before  worldly  wealth,  and  be  both 
in  words  and  deeds  juft  and  faithful.” 

Neither  the  boalted  maxims  of  Epictetus,  nor  the  fublime 
doctrines  of  Socrates  and  Zeno,  ever  can  excel  this  fmall 
compendium  of  virtues;  which,  though  applied  here  ex- 
cluflvely  to  knights,  contains  the  duties  of  every  man. 
Religion,  charity,  loyalty/temperance,  meeknefs,  indul¬ 
gence  for  others,  feverity  towards  one’s  felf,  courage,  mo- 
defty,  veracity,  moderation,  prudence  ;  in  a  word,  all  that 
conllitutes  the  good  knight  and  the  perfect  gentleman, 
the  ufeful  member  of  fociety  and  the  acme  of  lbblunary 
perfection,  is  comprehended  under  the  few  heads  collected 
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above,  and  ought  to  be  inceffantly  prefent  to  the  mind  of 
every  one,  according  to  the  fituation  in  which  it  has 
pleafed  the  Almighty  to  place  him. 

The  honours  paid  to  a  knight  were  of  fuch  confequence, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  title  fo  high,  that,  when  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  belonging  to  an  order,  became  guilty  of  any  crime, 
which  called  upon  him  the  feverity  of  the  law,  and  fub- 
jefted  him  to  corporal  punilhment,  he  was  firlt  deprived 
of  his  knighthood,  and  reduced  to  the  common  level  of 
the  vulgar. 

The  ceremony  of  degrading  a  knight  in  England  is 
mentioned  by  the  author  above-mentioned  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : 

“  It  feems  that  the  degradation  of  knights  has  been 
ufed  only  for  offences  of  the  greateft  reproach  and  dilho- 
nour  ;  which  we  conceive,  partly  by  the  rarenefs  of  fuch 
aClions,  and  partly  for  that  the  men  bereft  of  that  dig¬ 
nity  were  not  only  degraded,  but  alfo  by  law  executed. 
As  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  IV.  it  appeared  that  a 
knight  was  degraded  in  this  fort: 

“Firlt,  after  the  publication  of  his  offence,  his  gilt 
fpurs  were  beaten  off  from  his  heels,  then  his  fword  was 
taken  from  him  and  broken.  That  being  done,  every 
piece  of  his  armour  was  bruifed,  beaten,  and  call  afide. 
After  all  which  difgraces,  he  was  beheaded.” 

In  like  manner  Andrew  of  Herclay,  a  knight,  and  earl 
of  Carlille,  was  in  this  fort  degraded.  He,  being  appre¬ 
hended,  was  by  the  king’s  commandment  brought  before 
fir  Anthony  Lucie,  anno  1321,  apparelled  in  all  the 
robes  of  his  eftate  as  an  earl  and  a  knight;  and  fo  led 
unto  the  place  of  judgment.  Being  thither  come,  fir  An¬ 
thony  Lucie  Laid  unto  him  thefe  words:  “Firlt,  thou  flialt 
loft  the  order  of  knighthood,  by  which  thou  haft  all  thy 
honour;  and,  further,  all  worfhip  upon  thy  body  be 
brought  to  nought.”  Thefe  words  pronounced,  fir  An¬ 
thony  Lucie  commanded  a  knave  to  hew  the  knight’s  fpurs 
from  his  heels ;  and  afterwards  caufed  his  fword  to  be 
broken  over  his  head.  That  done,  he  was  defpoiled  of 
his  furred  tabbard,  of  his  hood,  of  his  furred  coat,  and  of 
his  girdle.  Then  fir  Anthony  faid  unto  him  thefe  words: 
“Andrew,  now  art  thou  no  knight,  but  a  knave;  and  for 
thy  treafon  the  king  does  will  thou  flialt  be  hanged.” 

Theft  laft  expreflions,  now  art  thou  no  knight,  but  a  knave , 
pronounced  with  awful  folemnity,  mull  have  impreffed 
the  fpeftators  with  utmoll  veneration  for  a  dignity,  the 
lofs  of  which  was  enough  to  reduce  a  nobleman  to  the 
condition  of  a  Have,  and  to  fend  him  ignominioufly  to 
mix  among  fervants  and  lackeys  ;  for  fuch  was  the  ienle 
of  the  word  knave  in  former  times. 

In  cafe  that  any  of  our  readers  fliould  with  to  enter 
more  minutely  into  the  hiltory  of  the  feveral  orders  above 
defcribed,  we  llin.ll  conclude  by  a  fliort  lift  of  the  molt 
eiteemed  authors  who  have  treated  the  lubjefl  of  knight¬ 
hood. 

Favin  has  publilhed  two  volumes  under  the  title  of  The- 
tre  d’Honneur  et  de  Chevalerie. 

Menenius  has  given  his  hiltory  of  the  Orders  under  the 
title  of  Deliciie  Equejlrium  Ordinum. 

And.  Mendo  has  written  de  Ordinibus  Militaribus. 

Beloi  has  traced  the  origin  of  Knighthood. 

Geliot,  in  his  Armorial  Index,  gives  the  Inllitutions. 
Father  Meneltrier  de  la  Chevalerie  ancienne  et  moderne. 
Miqueli’s  Trel'or  Militaire. 

Miraeus’s  Origines  Equellrium  five  Militarium  Ordinum. 
W.  Segar,  Norroy  King  of  Arms.  “  Honor  military  and 
civil,  contained  in  four  Books ;  printed  in  London, 
1602.”  A  work  replete  with  molt  curious  relearches 
concerning  ancient  chivalry. 

The  Inllitutions,  Laws,  and  Ceremonies,  of  the  Moll  No¬ 
ble  Order  of  the  Garter,  by  Elias  Alhmole,  Windfor 
Herald. 

Selden’s  Titles  of  Honour.  A  treatife  fo  much  efteemed, 
that  the  great  Locke  lays,  that  “a  gentleman  fliould  ne¬ 
ver  be  without  it.” 

John  Anltis,  principal  King  of  Arms,  upon  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  and  of  the  Bath. 

Bufwell’s 
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Bufwell’s  Knights  of  the  Garter. 

Differtation  upon  Knighthood,  by  Dugdale,  in  his  Hiftory 

of  Warwickfliire. 

Sir  Levet  Hanfon  upon  Knighthood. 

Clarke’s  Hiftory  of  Knighthood. 

Edmondfon’s  complete  Body  of  Heraldry. 

KNI'GHTING,  f.  The  aft  of  conferring  the  honour 
of  knighthood. 

KNI'GHTLESS,  adj.  Unbecoming  a  knight.  Obfolcte  : 
Arife,  thou  curfed  mifcreant. 

That  haft  with  knightlejs  guile,  and  treacherous  train, 

Fair  knighthood  foully  ftiamed.  Fairy  Queen. 

KNI'GHTLINESS,  f.  The  duties  of  a  knight: 

The  prince  did  wonder  much,  yet  could  not  guefte 
The  caufe  of  that  his  forrowfull  conftraint; 

Yet  would  by  fecret  iignes  of  manlineffe, 

Which  clofe  appear’d  in  that  rude  brutilhneffe, 

That  he  whilome  fome  gentle  fwaine  had  beene, 

Train’d  up  in  feats  of  armes  and  knightlinejfe.  Spenfer. 

KNI'GHTLY,  adv.  Befitting  a  knight  ;  befeeming  a 
knight. — Let  us  take  care  of  your  wound,  upon  condition 
that  a  more  knightly  combat  (hall  be  performed  between 
us.  Sidney. 

How  dares  your  pride  prefume  againft  my  laws, 

As  in  a  lifted  field  to  fight  your  caufe : 

Unalk’d  the  royal  grant,  no  inarlhal  by, 

As  knightly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try.  Dry  den. 

KNI'GHTLOW  HILL',  or  Cross,  which  gives  name 
to  a  hamlet  in  Warwickfliire,  Hands  in  the  road  from  Co¬ 
ventry  to  London,  at  the  entrance  of  Dunfmore  Healh. 
About  forty  towns  in  this  hamlet,  which  are  fpecified  by 
Dugdale,  are  obliged,  on  the  forfeiture  of  30s.  and  a  white 
bull,  to  pay  a  certain  rent  to  the  lord  of  the  hamlet,  called 
viroth-money ,  ox  fwarf -penny  ;  which  muftbe  depofited  every 
Martinmas-day  in  the  morning  at  this  crofs  before  fun- 
rife  ;  when  the  party  paying  it  mult  go  thrice  about  the 
crofs,  and  fay  “  The  wroth-money  and  then  lay  it  in  the 
hole  of  the  faid  crofs  before  good  witnefs. 

KNI'GHTON,  a  market-town  in  South  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Radnor,  155  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  fair 
well-built  town,  much  frequented,  and  pleafantly  fituated 
on  an  elevation  rifing  from  a  fmall  river,  which  divides 
this  part  of  Wales  from  Shropfhire.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
fiderable  trade  ;  and  its  weekly  market,  which  is  pretty 
well  lupplied  with  provifions,  is  kept  on  Thurfday.  It 
has  one  annual  fair  likewife,  which  is  held  on  the  6th  of 
May. 

KNI'GHTON  (Henry),  an  ancient  Englilli  chronicler, 
canon-regular  of  Leicelter-abbey,  flourifhed,  at  the  clofe 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  under  Richard  II.  He  wrote 
a  hiftory  of  Englilli  affairs  in  five  books,  from  the  conqueft 
to  the  year  1395.  For  the  greater  part  of  this  period  he 
only  tranferibes  Ralph  Higden,  but  not  without  acknow¬ 
ledgment.  He  alfo  wrote  an  account  of  the  depofition 
of  Richard  II.  He  is  reckoned  an  exact  and  faithful  nar¬ 
rator  of  events  within  his  own  times.  His  works  are 
printed  with  the  ten  Englilli  hiftorians  publilhed  by  Sel- 
den  in  1652.  Se/den's  Preface.  VoJJii  Hijl.  Lat. 

KNI'GHTSBRIDGE,  Middlefex,  thefirft  village  from 
London  in  the  great  weftern  road,  is  fituated  in  the  pa- 
riflies  of  Ciielfea,  St.  George  Hanover-fquare,  and  St. 
Margaret  Weitminfter,  but  has  a  chapel  independent  of 
thofe  parifhes.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  Knightlbridge,  near 
Kenfington  Gore,  but  in  the  parifii  of  St.  Margaret,  are 
fome  handfome  iniulated  villas,  particularly  thofe  of  James 
Vere,  efq.  fir  George  Warren,  K.B.  and  the  duke  of 
Rutland. 

Near  Hyde-Park  Corner,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  road, 
is  St.  George’s  Hofpital  for  the  lick  and  lame.  The  centre 
part  was  the  feat  of  James  Lane,  vifeount  Lanefborough, 
who  died  there  in  1724.;  and  is  recorded  by  Pope  in  this 
memorable  line:  “ Sober  Lanefborough,  dancing  with  the 
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gout!”  In  the  centre  of  this  village  there  is  a  fabric  be¬ 
longing  to  Meffrs.  Smelt,  where  is  carried  on  one  of  the 
moll  conliderable  manufaftures  in  England  for  painting 
floor-cloths,  &c.  This  manufaftory  was  burnt  down  on 
Tuefday,  the  18th  of  February,  1794.,  and  the  whole  flock 
and  materials  were  confumed,  to  the  amount  of  near 
2o,oool.  all  of  which  was  uninfured  ;  it  has  fince  been  re¬ 
built.  Near  the  end  of  Knightlbridge,  a  large  range  of 
barracks  has,  within  thefe  few  years,  been  erefted,  capa¬ 
ble  of  containing  two  regiments  of  cavalry. 

In  Sloane-ftreet  has  lately  been  opened  a  new  Botanic 
Garden  and  Library,  planned  and  condufted  by  Mr.  Sa- 
lifbury,  the  ingenious  pupil  and  fucceffor  of  the  late  uni- 
verfaily-refpefted  botanift,  Mr.  William  Curtis,  author  of 
the  Flora  Londinenlis.  There  is  much  fcience  and  tafte 
difplayed  in  the  arrangement  of  this  garden  ;  and,  when 
completed,  it  will  contain  fix  acres.  Being  only  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Hyde-Park  Corner,  it  is  much  ea- 
fier  of  accefs  than  Curtis’s  old  garden  atBrompton,  which 
Mr.  Salifbury  has  converted  into  a  nurfery-ground.  The 
terms  are,  one  guinea  entrance,  and  one  guinea  per  annum 
for  each  individual;  two  guineas  per  annum  gives  the 
privilege  of  introducing  vifitors.  The  library  is  fitted  up 
in  the  cottage- ftyle  ;  in  which  leftures  on  botany  are  read 
during  the  fummer,  viz.  on  Monday  and  Thurfday  even¬ 
ings  at  feven  o’clock.  A  concert  of  inftrumental  mufic 
is  performed  at  the  fame  hour  on  Tuefday  and  Saturday 
evenings  :  admiffion  is  granted  to  non-fublcribers  on  pay¬ 
ing  two  fhillings  and  fixpence,  which  is  returned  if  they 
afterwards  become  fubferibers.  A  very  extenfive  cata¬ 
logue,  and  plan  of  the  garden,  may  be  purchafed  of  the 
gardener,  at  the  lodge  ;  and  an  explanatory  account  of 
the  whole  inftitution,  written  by  Mr.  Salifbury,  may  be 
found  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  Auguft  1810. 

KNIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Beraun  ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  is  a  gold  mine  : 
twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Beraun.  Lat.  49.49.  N.  Ion. 
14.  18.  E. 

KNIN,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  fituated  on  a  narrow  neck, 
where  the  river  Kerka  is  joined  by  another  ftream,  called 
Butim-fchiza.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  caftle 
called  Arduba ,  taken  by  Germanicus :  forty  miles  eaft  of 
Zara.  Lat.  43.  55.  N.  Ion.  16.  55.  E. 

KNIP  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Curagoa. 

KNIP'HAUSEN,  a  feaport  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
lordfhip  of  Jever,  which  takes  its  name  from  an  ancient 
caftle,  where  the  tribunal  of  juftice  is  held  :  five  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Jever,  and  thirty-feven  eaft  of  Embden.  Lat. 
53.  29.  N.  Ion.  8.  E. 

KNIS'CHIN.  See  Knyszyn. 

KNIS'TENAUX,  Killistinons,  or  Kistinons,  a 
people  who  are  fpread  over  a  confiderable  extent  in  the 
centre  of  the  northern  part  of  America.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Mackenzie  for  a  particular  account  of  thefe  peo¬ 
ple.  Their  language  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  coaft  of  Britifli  America  on  the  Atlantic, 
the  Efquimaux  excepted  ;  and  continues  along  the  coaft  of 
Labrador,  and  the  gulf  and  banks  of  St.  Lawrence,  to 
Montreal.  The  line  then  follows  the  Utawas  river  to  its 
fource,  and  continues  from  thence  nearly  weft  along  the 
highlands  which  divide  the  waters  that  fall  into  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  and  Hudfon’s  Bay.  It  then  proceeds  till  it  Itrikes 
the  middle  part  of  the  river  Winipic,  following  that  water 
through  the  lake  Winipic,  to  the  difcharge  of  the  Salkat- 
chiwin.a  into  it;  from  thence  it  accompanies  the  latter  to 
Fort  George,  when  the  line,  linking  by  the  head  of  the 
Beaver  river  to  the  Elk  river,  runs  along  its  banks  to  its 
difcharge  in  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  from  which  it  may  be 
carried  back  eaft  to  the  I  lie  a  la  Croffe,  and  fo  on  to 
Churchill,  by  the  Miffiffippi.  The  whole  of  the  tract  be¬ 
tween  this  line  and  Hudfon’s  bay  and  ftraits,  (that  of  the 
Efquimaux  in  the  latter  excepted,)  may  be  faid  to  be 
exclufively  the  country  of  the  Kniftenaux.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  have  penetrated  farther  weft  and  fouth  to  the  Red 
3  river. 
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river,  to  the  foutli  of  Lake  Winipic,  and  the  fouth  branch 
of  the  Safkatchiwina. 

Thefe  people  are  of  a  moderate  ftature,  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  with  few  examples  of  deformity,  and  very  active. 
Their  complexion  is  copper-coloured,  and  their  hair  black, 
in  which  they  refemble  all  the  natives  of  North  America. 
They  very  generally  extraff  their  beards  ;  and  both  fexes 
manifeft  adifpofition  to  pluck  the  hair  from  every  part  of 
the  body  and  limbs.  Their  eyes  are  black,  keen,  and  pe¬ 
netrating  ;  their  countenance  is  open  and  agreeable;  and 
they  are  fond  of  decorating  their  perfons.  In  the  ufe  of 
'vermilion,  to  which  they  are  much  accuftomed,  they  con¬ 
trail  it  with  their  native  blue,  white,  and  brown,  earths, 
to  which  they  frequently  add  charcoal.  Their  drefs  is 
fimple  and  commodious.  It  conliftsof  tight  leggins,  reach¬ 
ing  near  the  hip:  a  ftrip  of  cloth,  or  leather,  called  aflian, 
about  a  foot  wide,  and  five  feet  long,  whofe  ends  are  drawn 
inwards  and  hang  behind  and  before,  covering  a  belt  tied 
round  the  waift  for  that  purpofe ;  a  clofe  veil  or  fhirt 
■reaching  down  to  the  former  garment,  and  cindtured  with 
a  broad  ftrip  of  parchment  faftened  with  thongs  behind  ; 
and  a  cap  for  the  head,  confiding  of  a  piece  of  fur,  or 
Email  -(kin,  with  the  brufh  of  the  animal  as  a  fufpended 
ornament  ;  a  kind  of  robe  is  thrown  occafionally  over  the 
•whole  of  the  drefs,  and  ferves  both  night  and  day.  Thefe 
articles,  with  the  addition  of  fhoes  and  mittens,  conltitute 
the  variety  of  their  apparel.  The  materials  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feafon  ;  and  confift  of  drefl'ed  moofe-fkin,  bea¬ 
ver  prepared  with  the  fur,  or  European  woollens.  The 
leather  is  neatly  painted,  and  fancifully  wrought  in  fome 
parts  with  porcupine  quills,  and  moofe-deer  hair;  the 
fhirts  and  leggins  are  alio  adorned  with  fringe  and  taflels ; 
nor  are  the  fhoes  and  mittens  without  fomewhat  of  appro¬ 
priate  decoration,  and  worked  with  a  Confiderable  degree 
of '(kill  and  tafte.  Their  head-drefies  are  compofed  of  the 
feathers  of  the  fwan,  the  eagle,  and  other  birds.  The 
teeth,  horns,  and  claws,  of  different  animals  are  alfo  the 
occafional  ornaments  of  the  head  and  neck.  Their  hair 
is  always  befmeared  with  greafe.  The  making  of  every 
■article  of  drefs  is  a  female  occupation  ;  and  they  pay  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  appearance  of  the  men,  whilft  they 
neglect  no  decoration  of  theirown  perfons  ;  and  their  faces 
are  painted  with  more  care  than  thofe  of  the  women. 

The  female  drefs  is  formed  of  the  fame  materials  with 
thofe  of  the  men,  but  they  are  differently  made  and  ar¬ 
ranged.  Their  fhoes  are  commonly  plain,  and  their  leg¬ 
gins  gathered  below  the  knee.  The  coat,  or  body-cover¬ 
ing,  falls  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  is  faftened 
•over  the  fhoulders  with  cords,  a  flap  or  cape  turning  down 
about  eight  inches,  both  before  and  behind,  and  agreeably 
ornamented  with  quill-work  and  fringe  ;  the  bottom  is  alfo 
fringed,  and  fancifully  painted  as  high  as  the  knee.  Be¬ 
ing  loofe,  it  is  inclofed  round  the  waift  with  a  ftiff  belt, 
decorated  with  taflels,  and  faftened  behind.  The  arms  are 
covered  to  the  wrift,  with  detached  fleeves,  fewed  as  far  as 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  from  thence  they  are  drawn  up  to 
the  neck,  and  the  corners  of  them  fall  down  behind,  as 
low  as  the  waift.  The  cap,  when  a  cap  is  ufed,  confifts 
of  a  quantity  of  leather  or  cloth;  fewed  at  one  end,  by 
•which  means  it  is  kept  on  the  head,  and,  hanging  down 
the  back,  is  faftened  to  the  belt  as  well  as  under  the  chin. 
The  upper  garment  is  a  robe  like  that  of  the  men.  Their 
hair  is  divided  on  the  crown,  and  tied  behind,  or  fome¬ 
times  faftened  in  large  knots  over  the  ears.  They  prefer 
European  articles  to  theirown  commodities.  Their  orna¬ 
ments,  like  thofe  of  favages  in  general,  confifts  of  brace¬ 
lets,  rings,  and  fnnilar  baubles.  Some  of  the  woman  tat¬ 
too  three  perpendicular  lines,  which  are  fometimes  dou¬ 
ble  :  one  from  the  centre  of  the  chin  to  that  of  the  un¬ 
der  lip,  and  one  parallel  on  either  fide  to  the  corner  of  the 
mouth. 

Thefe  women  are  the  moft  comely  of  any  feen  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie  on  the  American  continent :  they  are  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  and  the  regularity  of  their  features  would  be 
acknowledged  by  the  more  civilized  people  of  Europe; 
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and  their  complexion  is  lefs  darkly  tinged  than  that  of 
thofe  favages  who  have  lefs  cleanly  habits.  Thefe  people 
are  in  general  lubjedt  to  few  diforders.  The  lues  venerea, 
however,  is  common,  and  is  cured  by  the  ufe  of  fimples, 
with  the  virtue  of  which  they  are  well  acquainted.  They 
are  alio  fubiedt  to  fluxes  and  pains  in  the  breall.  They  are 
naturally  mild  and  affable,  as  well  as  juft  in  their  dealings ; 
they  are  generous  and  hofpitable,  and  extremely  good-na¬ 
tured  when  not  inflamed  by  fpirituous  liquors ;  indulgent 
to  their  children  to  excefs  ;  the  father  takes  pains  in  qua¬ 
lifying  them  for  the  operations  of  war  and  hunting,  and 
the  mother  is  equally  attentive  to  the  inftrudtion  of  the 
daughters.  Illegitimacy  is  only  attached  to  thofe  children 
who  are  born  before  their  mothers  have  cohabited  with 
any  man  by  the  title  of  hulband.  Chaftity  does  not  feem 
to  be  a  virtue  among  them,  nor  is  fidelity  thought  to  be 
eflential  to  the  happinefs  of  a  wedded  life.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  infidelity  of  a  wife  is  punilhed  with  the  lofs 
of  her  hair,  nofe,  and  perhaps  life.  A  temporary  inter¬ 
change  of  wives  is  not  uncommon  :  and  the  offer  of  their 
perfons  is  conlidered  as  a  neceflary  part  of  the  hofpitality 
due  toftrangers.  When  a  man  lofes  his  wife,  it  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  duty  to  marry  her  After,  if  fhe  has  one  ;  or  he  may 
have  both,  if  he  pleafes,  at  the  lame  time.  Notwithftanding 
the  amiable  traits  of  their  charadler,  they  are  not  free  from 
vices,  even  of  the  moft  atrocious  kind  :  they  are  addidt- 
ed  to  inceft  and  beftiality.  When  a  young  man  marries, 
he  lives  with  the  father  and  mother  of  his  wife,  and  is 
conlidered  as  a  ftranger,  till  after  the  birth  of  his  firft 
child  ;  he  then  attaches  himfelf  more  to  them  than  to  his 
own  parents;  and  his  wife  gives  him  no  other  denomina¬ 
tion  than  that  of  the  father  of  her  child. 

The  profeflxon  of  the  men  is  war  and  hunting :  they  alfo 
fpear  fill),  but  the  management  of  the  nets  is  committed 
to  the  women.  The  females  are  fubordinate,  like  thofe 
of  favages  in  other  tribes  ;  but  their  labour  is  alleviated 
by  the  contiguity  of  lakes  and  rivers,  where  they  employ 
canoes.  In  winter,  when  the  waters  are  frozen,  they  tra¬ 
vel  with  fledges  drawn  by  dogs.  They  are  fubjedl,  how¬ 
ever,  to  every  kind  of  domeftic  drudgery:  they  drefs  the 
leather,  make  the  clothes  and  Ihoes,  weave  the  nets,  col¬ 
lect  wood,  eredt  the  huts,  fetch  water,  and  perform  every 
culinary  fervice  ;  fo  that  their  life  is  an  uninterrupted  fuc- 
cellion  of  toil  and  pain.  Under  the  impulfe  of  this  feel¬ 
ing,  they  fometimes  deftroy  their  female  children.  By  the 
ule  of  fimples  they  alfo  procure  abortion  ;  and  this  they 
do  without  any  material  injury  to  their  own  health. 

Their  funeral  rites  commence  with  fmoking,  and  ter¬ 
minate  with  a  feaft  :  the  body  is  drefied  in  the  bell  habi¬ 
liments  pofleifed  by  the  deceafed,  or  his  relations,  and  is 
then  depofited  in  a  grave,  lined  with  branches  :  fome  do¬ 
meftic  utenfils  are  placed  in  it,  and  a  canopy  erected  over 
it.  During  the  ceremony,  they  make  great  lamentations  ; 
and,  when  the  deceafed  perfon  is  very  much  regretted,  the 
near  relations  cut  off  their  hair,  pierce  the  flelhy  part  of 
their  arms  and  thighs  with  arrows,  knives,  &c.  and  black¬ 
en  their  faces  with  charcoal.  If  they  have  diltinguilhed 
themfelves  in  war,  they  are  fometimes  laid  on  a  kind  of 
fcaffolding  ;  and  it  is  laid,  that  women,  as  in  the  Eaft,  have 
lacrificed  themfelves  to  the  manes  of  their  hulbands.  The 
whole  property  of  the  deceafed  perfon  is  deftroyed,  and 
the  relations  take  in  exchange  for  the  wearing-apparel  any 
rags  that  will  cover  their  nakednefs.  The  feaft  which  is 
given  on  this  occafion,  and  which  in  fome  cafes  is  repeat¬ 
ed  annually,  is  accompanied  with  eulogiums  on  the  de¬ 
ceafed  ;  and  on  the  tomb  are  carved  or  painted  the  fym- 
bols  of  his  tribe,  which  are  taken  from  the  different  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  country. 

Thefe  people  have  frequent  feafts ;  and  at  ftated  periods, 
as  in  fpring  and  autumn,  they  praclife  long  and  folemn  ce¬ 
remonies.  Dogs,  and  particularly  thofe  that  are  fat  and 
milk-white,  are  offered  as  facrifices.  They  alfo  make  large 
offerings  of  their  property,  of  whatever  kind  it  be.  Thefe 
ceremonies  are  performed  on  the  bank  of  a  river  or  lake  ; 
and,  if  any  ftranger,  who  is  in  want  of  any  thing  that  is 
xo  B  difplayed 
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difplayed  as  an  offering,  chance  to  pafs  by,  he  has  a  right 
to  take  it,  upon  replacing  fomething  of  inferior  value  ; 
but  to  take  or  touch  any  thing  wantonly  is  confidered  as 
a  facrilegious  aft,  and  highly  infultingto  the  great  Mafter 
of  life,  (to  adopt  their  expreffion,')  who  is  the  facred  ob- 
jeft  of  their  devotion.  The  fcene  of  private  facrifice  is 
the  lodge  of  the  perfon  who  prepares  it,  and  it  is  conduft- 
ed  with  a  variety  of  ceremonies.  He  begins  by  fpreading 
the  contents  of  his  medicine-bag,  containing  various  arti¬ 
cles,  on  a  piece  of  new  cloth  or  well-drefled  moofe-fkin 
neatly  painted.  The  principal  of  thefe  articles  is  a  kind 
of  houl’ehold-god,  which  is  a  final  1  carved  image  about 
eight  inclies  long,  and  is  an  objeft  of  the  mod  pious  re¬ 
gard.  The  next  article  is  his  war-cap,  decorated  with  the 
feathers  and  plumes  of  rare  birds,  beavers  and  eagles’  claws, 
&c.  From  this  is  fufpended  a  quill  or  feather  for  every 
enemy  whom  the  owner  of  it  has  flain  in  battle.  The  re¬ 
maining  contents  of  the  bag  are  a  piece  of  Brafil  tobacco, 
feveral  roots  and  fimples  in  repute  for  their  medicinal  qua¬ 
lities,  and  a  pipe.  After  certain  previous  ceremonies,  an 
affillant  lights  the  pipe,  and  prefents  it  to  the  officiating 
perfon,  who,  turning  to  the  eaft,  draws  a  few  whiffs,  which 
he  blows  to  that  point.  He  praftifes  the  fame  ceremony 
towards  the  other  three  quarters,  with  his  eyes  conftantly 
direfted  upwards.  After  fome  other  ceremonies  perform¬ 
ed  with  this  pipe,  he  makes  a  lpeech,  explaining  the  de- 
fign  of  the  attendants  being  called  together,  and  concludes 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  palt  mercies,  and  a  prayer  for 
the  continuance  of  them,  from  the  Mafter  of  life.  He 
then  fits  down,  and  the  whole  company  declare  their  ap¬ 
probation  and  thanks  by  uttering  the  word  ho!  with  an 
emphatic  prolongation  of  the  laft  letter.  The  michiniwais, 
or  affiftant,  again  takes  up  the  pipe,  and  holds  it  to  the 
mouth  of  the  officiating  perfon,  who,  after  fmoking  three 
whiffs  out  of  it,  utters  a  Ihort  prayer,  and  then  goes  round 
with  it,  in  a  courfe  from  eaft  to  weft,  to  every  perfon  pre- 
fent ;  and  thus  the  pipe  is  fmoked  out  5  when,  after  turn¬ 
ing  it  three  or  four  times  round  his  head,  he  drops  it 
downwards,  and  replaces  it  in  its  original  lituation.  Fie 
then  returns  the  company  thanks  for  their  attendance, 
and  wifhes  them,  as  well  as  the  whole  tribe,  health  and 
long  life.  Thefe  fmoking-rites  precede  every  matter  of 
great  importance,  wdth  more  orlefs  ceremony,  but  always 
with  equal  folemnity.  The  public  feafts  are  condufted 
in  a  fimilar  manner,  but  with  fome  additional  ceremony. 
At  thefe  feveral  chiefs  officiate,  and  the  guefts  difcourfe 
upon  public  topics,  repeat  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  excite  the  rifing  generation  to  follow  their  ex¬ 
ample.  From  thefe  feafts  the  women  and  children  are  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  but  the  women,  who  are  forbidden  to  enter  the 
places  facred  to  thefe  feftivals,  dance  and  fing  around  them, 
and  fometimes  beat  time  to  the  inufic  within  them ;  thus 
forming  an  agreeable  contraft. 

As  to  their  divifions  of  time,  the  Kniftenaux  compute 
the  length  of  their  journeys  by  the  number  of  nights  palled 
in  performing  them  ;  and  they  divide  the  year  by  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  moons,  the  names  of  which  are  defcriptive  of 
the  feveral  feafons.  Thefe  people  are  acquainted  with  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  many  herbs  and  fimples,  and  apply 
the  roots  of  plants  and  the  bark  of  trees  with  fuccefs. 
But  the  conjurers,  who  monopolize  the  medical  fcience, 
blend  myftery  with  their  art ;  their  remedies  and  furgical 
operations  are  fuppofed  to  derive  much  of  their  efteft  from 
magic  and  incantation.  Mackenzie's  Voyage  from.  Montreal. 

To  KNIT,  v.  a.  preter.  knit  or  knitted,-,  [cnifcan,  Sax.] 
To  make  or  unite  by  texture,  without  a  loom  : 

A  thoufand  Cupids  in  thofe  curls  do  fit; 

Thole  curious  nets  thy  fiender  fingers  knit.  Waller, 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell’d  lleeve  of  care  ; 

The  birth  of  each  day’s  life  ;  fore  labour’s  bath  ; 

Balm  of  hurt  minds.  •  Skakfpeare. 

To  tie : 

Send  for  the  county  ;  go  tell  him  of  this  ; 

I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning.  Skakefp. 
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To  join  ;  to  unite.  Formerly  of  extenfive  ufe  ;  now  lefs  fre~ 
quent. — If  ye  be  come  peaceably,  mine  heart  {hall  be  knit 
unto  you.  1  Chron.  xii.  17. — That  their  hearts  might  be 
comforted,  being  knit  together  in  love.  Col.  ii.  2. — Thefe 
two  princes  were  agreeable  to  be  joined  in  marriage,  and 
thereby  knit  both  realms  into  one.  Hayward. 

This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  knit, 

And  the  conjunftion  of  our  inward  fouls 

Married  in  league.  Skakfp.  King  John. 

By  the  fimplicity  of  Venus’  doves. 

By  that  which  knitteth  fouls,  and  profpers  loves.  Skakefp, 
Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground. 

In  a  light  fantaftic  round.  Milton. 

To  contraft  : 

What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in  frowns. 

And  turn  thy  eyes  fo  coldly  on  thy  prince  ?  Addifon. 

To  tie  up. — He  faw  heaven  opened,  and  a  certain  veffel 
defeending  unto  him,  as  it  had  been  a  great  ftieet,  knit  at 
the  four  corners,  and  let  down  to  the  earth.  AEis,  x.  1 1. 

To  KNIT,  v.  n.  To  weave  without  a  loom. — A  young 
fliepherdefs  knitting  and  finging:  her  voice  comforted  her 
hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her  voice’a 
raufic.  Sidney. 

Make  the  world  diftinguifh  Julia's  fon 

From  the  vile  offspring  of  a  trull,  that  fits 

By  the  town-wall,  and  for  her  living  knits.  Drydeft. 

To  join  ;  to  clofe  ;  to  unite.  Not  ufed. 

Our  fever’d  navy  too 

Have  knit  again ;  and  float,  threat’ningmoft  fea-like.  Skakefp, 

KNIT,  f  Texture.— -Let  their  heads  be  fleekly  comb’d, 
their  blue  coats  bruftfd,  and  their  garters  of  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  knit.  Shakefpeare. 

KNIT'TER,  f.  One  who  weaves  or  knits: 

The  fpiufters  and  the  knitters  in  the  fun, 

And  the  three  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  ufe  to  chant  it.  Skakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

KNIT'TERFELDT,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  on 
the  river  Muehr.  In  Augult  1797,  this  town  was  taken 
by  the  French  :  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pruck,  and  fe- 
venty-eight  fouth-weft  of  Vienna.  Lat.  47.  14.  N.  Ion, 
14.  36.  E. 

KNIT'TING,  f  The  aft  of  forming  a  texture  without 
a  loom  ;  a  junftion,  an  union. — He  doth  fundamentally  and 
mathematically  demonftrate  the  firmed  knittings  of  the  up¬ 
per  timbers,  which  make  the  roof.  Wotton's  ArchiteElure. 

Many  ladies  of  Munich  have  learned  to  knit  without 
needles.  The  inventor  of  this  art  is  M.  Nellifen,  a  native 
of  the  county  of  Limburg,  who  teaches  it  himfelf  in  the 
Bavarian  capital.  It  is,  however,  yet  very  imperfeft  ;  as, 
by  this  method,  they  can  only  knit  breadthwife,  and  not 
circularly.  Monthly  Mag.  April  1810. 

KNITTING-NEEDLE,/  A  wire  which  women  ufe 
in  knitting. — He  gave  her  a  cuff  on  the  ear:  fhe  would  prick 
him  with  her  knitting-needle.  Arbuthnot. 

KNIT'TING-SHEATH,  f.  An  inftrument  with  a 
fmall  perforation  to  receive  the  end  of  the  needle  in  knit¬ 
ting.  Now  out  of  ule. 

KNIT'TLE,  f.  [from  knit.  ]  A  firing  that  gathers  a 
purfe  round.  Ainfwortk. — In  fea-language,  a  fmall  line, 
which  is  either  plaited  or  twifted,  and  ufed  for  various 
purpofes  at  fea  ;  as,  to  fallen  the  fervice  in  the  cable,  to 
reef  the  fails  by  the  bottom,  and  to  hang  the  hammocks 
between  decks,  See. 

KNIT'TLINGEN,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Faull,  one  of  the  firft  printers  :  twenty-two  miles 
iouth  of  fleidelburg,  and  nineteen  north-weft  of  Stutt¬ 
gart. 

KNOB,/  [ensep,  Sax.  knoop,  Dut.]  A  protuberance ; 
any  part  bluntly  rifing  above  the  reft. — Juft  before  the 
entrance  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  is  a  remarkable 
knob  or  bunch,  railed  ud  from  the  fubjacent  fat.  Ray. 

KNOB'BED, 
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KNOE'BED,  adj.  Set  with  knobs ;  having  protuber¬ 
ances. — The  horns  of  a  roe  deer  of  Greenland  are  pointed 
at  the  top,  and  knobbed  or  tuberous  at  the  bottom.  Crew. 
KNOB'BINESS,  f.  The  quality  of  having  knobs. 
KNOB'BY,  adj.  Full  of  knobs.  Hard  ;  ftubborn.— 
The  informers  continued  in  a  knobby  kind  ol  obftinacy, 
refolving  (till  to  conceal  the  names  of  the  authors.  Howel. 

To  KNOCK,  v.n.  [cnucian,  Sax.  from  cnoce,  a  blow, 
Welth.]  To  clafh  ;  to  be  driven  fuddenly  together. — They 
may  fay,  the  atoms  of  the  chaos,  being  varioufly  moved  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  catholic  law,  mull  needs  knock  and  inter¬ 
fere.  Bentley. — To  beat,  as  at  a  door  for  admittance  ;  com¬ 
monly  with  at: 

Whether  to  knock  again  ft  the  gates  of  Rome, 

Or  rudely  vifit  them  in  parts  remote, 

To  fright  them,  ere  deftroy.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

For  harbour  at  a  thoufand  doors  they  knock'd , 

Not  one  of  all  the  thoufand  but  was  lock’d.  Dryden. 

To  Knock  under.  A  common  expreflion,  which  denotes 
that  a  man  yields  or  fubmits.  Submifiion  is  exprefied 
among  good  fellows  by  knocking  under  the  table. 

To  Knock  up.  To  tire;  to  roufe  by  knocking: 

Time  was,  a  fober  Englifhman  would  knock 
His  fervants  up,  and  rife  by  five  o’clock; 

Inftruft  his  family  in  ev’ry  rule, 

And  fend  his  wife  to  church,  his  fon  to  fchool.  Pope. 

To  KNOCK,  v.  a.  To  affefl  or  change  in  any  refpefl 
by  blows. — I-Ie  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  pri¬ 
son-  doors  fet  open  to  him,  is  perfectly  at  liberty.  Locke. — 
To  dafli  together ;  to  ftrike ;  to  collide  with  a  fliarp  noile  : 
At  him  he  lanc’d  his  fpear,  and  pierc’d  his  breafl ; 

On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock'd  his  head. 

And  lay  fupine  ;  and  forth  the  fpirit  fled.  Dryden. 

To  Knock  down.  To  fell  by  a  blow. — He  began  to 
knock  down  his  fellow-citizens  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal, 
and  to  fill  all  Arabia  with  bloodfhed.  Addifon, 

To  Knock  cm  the  head.  To  kill  by  a  blow  ;  to  deftroy. 
—  He  betook  hirnfelf  to  his  orchard,  and  walking  there  was 
knocked  on  the  head  by  a  tree.  South. 

■  KNOCK,  /  A  fudden  ftroke  ;  a  blow. — Some  men  ne¬ 
ver  conceive  how  the  motion  of  the  earth  fliould  wave 
them  from  a  knock  perpendicularly  directed  from  a  body  in 
the  air  above.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

Ajax  belabours  there  an  armlefs  ox, 

And  thinks  that  Agamemnon  feels  the  knocks.  Dryden. 

A  loud  ftroke  at  a  door  for  ad  million  : 

Guifcard,  in  his  leathern  frock, 

Stood  ready,  with  his  thrice-repeated  knock  : 

Thrice  with  a  doleful  found  the  jarring  grate 
Rung  deaf  and  hollow.  Dryden's  Boccace. 

KNOCK  HEAD',  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  north 
coafl  of  Bamfffhire  :  three  miles  wefl-north-wefl  of  Bamff. 

KNOCK'BRACK,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork  :  ten  miles  north  of  Cork. 

KNOCKCLOG'HAN,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county. of  Londonderry :  four  miles  north  of  Lough  Neagh. 

KNOCKDU'AGH,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Galway. 
KNOCKE,  or  Knocoue.  See  Kenock. 
KNOCK'ER,/  He  that  knocks.  The  hammer  which 
hangs  at  the  door  for  llrangers  to  ftrike  : 

Shut,  fliut  the  door,  good  John!  fatigu’d,  I  faid  ; 

Tie  up  the  knocker,  fay  I’m  fick,  I’m  dead.  Pope. 

KNOCK'ING,/  The  ait  of  ftriking;  the  found  made 
by  ftriking  any  two  bodies  together. 

KNOCK'LAYD,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Ballycaftle. 

KNOCKMEL'EDOWN,  mountains  of  Ireland,  be¬ 
tween  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford  :  twenty- 
four  miles  welt  of  Waterford. 
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KNOCKNARE'A,  a  promontory  or  cape  of  Ireland, 
in  Sligo  Bay  :  fix  miles  well  of  Sligo. 

KNOCKNASHEE',  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo  :  thirteen  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Sligo. 

KNOCK'TOPHER,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  which  before  the  union  lent  two  members  to 
parliament  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Waterford,  and  ten. 
fouth  of  Kilkenny. 

To  KNO'LL,  v.  a.  [from  knell.']  To  ring  the  bell,  gene¬ 
rally  for  a  funeral  : 

Had  I  as  many  fons  as  I  have  hairs, 

I  would  not  wifh  them  to  a  fairer  death. 

And  fo  his  knell  is  knoll'd.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

To  KNO'LL,  v.  n.  To  found  as  a  bell : 

If  ever  you  have  look’d  on  better  days, 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church.  Shakefp „ 

KNO'LL,/  [from  cnolle,  Sax.]  A  little  round  hill. 
Ray. — The  mountains,  the  river  Neath,  and  its  fhady  banks, 
form  a  beautiful  back-ground  and  contraft  to  the  bold 
craggy  fliore,  and  the  broken  peninfulated  knolls,  which 
nof  unfrequently  project  from  it.  Wyndham's  Tour. 

KNO'LLING,/.  Theadt  of  ringing  a  bell ;  the  found 
of  a  bell. 

KNOL'LES  (Richard),  an  Englifh  hiflorian,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Northamptonfhire,  and  was  entered  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford  about  1560.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fel¬ 
low  of  Lincoln-college;  and  to  have  left  it  on  being  cho- 
fen  mafler  of  the  free-fehool  at  Sandwich.  He  proved  his 
fitnefs  for  this  poll  by  publifhing  a  compendium  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  grammar.  Aiming  at  a  higher  de¬ 
partment  of  literature,  he  compofed  a  Hiftory  of  the  Turks, 
fol.  1610.  This  was  the  labour  of  twelve  years,  and  was 
executed  in  a  manner  which  has  tranfmitted  his  name  to 
pofterity  with  honour.  Several  editions  of  it  have  been 
made ;  and  continuations  of  it  have  been  given,  of  which 
the  belt  is  that  of  fir  Paul  Rycaut.  Knolles  likewife 
wrote  A  brief  Difcourfe  of  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Turkifh 
Empire,  &c.  He  died  at  Sandwich,  in  1610.  Wood's 
At  hen.  Oxon. 

KNOL'LIS  (Francis),  an  Englifh  flatefman,  was  born 
at  Grays,  in  Oxfordfhire ;  and,  after  receiving  an  univer- 
fity  education,  he  went  to  court,  and  became  a  zealous 
friend  to  the  reformation,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  at 
whofe  death  he  went  abroad.  On  the  acceffion  of  queen 
Elizabeth  he  returned,  and  was  made  a  privy  counlellor, 
and  vice-chamberlain  of  the  houfehold.  He  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  feveral  important  matters  of  Hate  :  was  one  of  the 
commiflioners  who  fat  in  judgment  on  Mary  queen  of 
Scots;  was  appointed  treafurer  of  the  royal  houfehold, 
and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  died  in  1596.  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  wrote  a  treatife  againfl  the  ufurpations  of  papal  bifhops, 
printed  after  his  death  in  1608  ;  and  a  general  furvey  of 
the  Ifle  of  Wight,  which  has  not  been  printed. 

KNONAU',  a  bailiwick  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich. 

KNOP,/  [a  corruption  of  knap.]  A  tufty  top  ;  a  knob, 

KNOPH,  an  Egyptian  divinity. 

KNORR  A  RUSENROTH  (Chriflian),  a  learned  Ger¬ 
man  oriental  fcholar  and  cabalift,  was  the  fon  of  a  Lu¬ 
theran  minifler  at  Alt-Rauden  in  Silefia,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1636.  He  purfued  his  fludies  fucceffively 
at  Fravenlladt,  Stettin,  Wittemberg,  and  Leiplic  ;  and 
travelled,  for  further  improvement,  into  France,  England, 
and  Holland.  The  fubjedls  which  had  hitherto  chiefly  en¬ 
gaged  his  attention  were  chemiftry  and  the  cabal i flic  art, 
of  which  he  had  been  from  his  youth  a  great  admirer.  At 
Amllerdam  he  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter  to 
an  Armenian  prince;  and  was  by  him  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  oriental  tongues.  In  the  fame  city  he 
lludied  Hebrew,  and  rabbinical  learning,  under  a  rabbi  : 
and  he  made  fuch  progrefs  in  his  favourite  fludies,  that 
he  obtained  the  efleem  of  John  Lightfoot,  Henry  More, 
and  Van  Helmont.  The  lafl  of  thofe  learned  men  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  count-palatine  of  Sultzbach,  who  in 

1668 
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1668  nominated  him  one  of  his  privy  council,  and  after¬ 
wards  gave  him  the  appointment  of  his  chancellor.  The 
duties  of  thefe  offices,  however,  did  not  divert  him  from 
his  literary,  chemical,  and  myftical,  purfuits.  He  tranf- 
iated  into  German,  fir  Thomas  Brown’s  Enquiry  into  vul¬ 
gar  Errours;  and  various  other  pieces.  But  his  reputation 
is  chiefly  derived  from  a  work  entitled  Kabbala  Dcnudata, 
3  vols.  4-to ;  the  firlt  and  fecond  of  w'hich  were  publifhed 
at  Sultzbach  in  1677,  and  the  third,  which  is  very  fcarce, 
at  Frankfort  in  1684.  This  work  abounds  in  wild  reve¬ 
ries,  fanciful  chimeras,  and  myftical  abfurdities  ;  but  con¬ 
tains,  at  the  fame  time,  very  learned  and  valuable  re- 
fearches  relative  to  the  philofophy  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
particularly  the  rabbinical  philofophy.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known. 

KNOT,  /.  [cnofcta,  Sax.  knot,  Germ,  knutle,  Dut. 
knotte,  Erfe.]  A  complication  of  a  cord  or  firing  not  ea- 
fily  to  be  difentangled  : 

Tir’d  with  the  walk,  (lie  laid  her  down  to  reft; 

And  to  the  winds  expos’d  her  glowing  bread, 

To  talce  the  freflinefs  of  the  morning  air; 

And  gather'd  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair.  Addifon. 

Any  figure  of  which  the  lines  frequently  inferfedl  each 
other. — Their  quarters  are  contrived  into  elegant  knots, 
adorned  with  the  mod:  beautiful  flowers.  More. 

Henry,  in  knots  involving  Emma’s  name, 

Had  half-exprefs’d  and  half-conceal’d  his  flame.  Prior. 
Any  bond  of  afiociation  or  union. — Confirm  that  amity 
with  nuptial  knot.  Shakefpeare. 

I  would  he  had  continued  to  his  country 
As  he  began,  and  not  unknit  himfelf 
The  noble  knot  he  made.  Shake/p.  Coriclanus. 

...  * 

A  joint  in  an  herb.  A  hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood 
caufed  by  the  protuberance  of  a  bough,  and  confequently 
by  a  tranfverfe  diredtion  of  the  fibres. — Taking  the  very 
refufe among  thofe  which  ferved  to  no  ufe,  being  a  crooked 
piece  of  wood,  and  full  of  knots,  he  hath  carved  it  dili¬ 
gently,  when  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  do.  Wifd. — Difficul¬ 
ty  ;  intricacy. — A  man  fliall  be  perplexed  with  knots  and 
problems  of  buiinefs,  and  contrary  affairs,  where  the  de¬ 
termination  is  dubious,  and  both  parts  of  the  contrariety 
•feem  equally  weighty  ;  l'o  that,  which  way  foever  the  choice 
determines,  a  man  is  fure  to  venture  a  great  concern. 
South's  Sermons. — Any  intrigue,  or  difficult  perplexity  of 
affairs.— When  the  difcovery  was  made  that  the  king 
■was  living,  which  was  the  knot  of  the  .play  untied,  the  relt 
is  (hut  up  in  the  cornpafs  of  fome  few  lines.  Drydcn's  Du- 
frejnoy. — A  confederacy  ;  an  afiociation  ;  a  fmall  band. — 
O  you  panderly  rafcals  !  there’s  a  knot,  a  gang,  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  me.  Shake/.  Merry  Wives. 

What  is  there  here  in  Rome  that  can  delight  thee? 
Where  not  a  foul,  without  thine  own  foul  knot, 

But  fears  and  hates  thee.  Ben  Jon/on's  Cataline, 

A  clufter  ;  a  collection. — The  way  of  fortune  is  like  the 
milky  way  in  the  fky,  which  is  a  meeting  or  knot  of  a 
number  of  fmall  ftars,  not  feen  afunder,  but  giving  light 
together.  Bacon's  EJfays. — In  a  picture,  befides  the  princi¬ 
pal  figures  which  compofe  it,  and  are  placed  in  the  midft 
of  it,  there  are  lefs  groups  or  knots  of  figures  difpofed  at 
proper  difiances,  which  are  parts  of  the  piece,  and  feem 
to  carry  on  the  fame  defigti  in  a  more  inferior  manner. 
Dry  den. 

Knot,  in  gardening,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  thefirft  branches  of  plants,  as  they  grow  up  from 
the  feed.  Thus,  in  the  melon,  the  two  firft  leaves  or  feed- 
leaves  are  called  the  ears,  and  the  branches  that  grow  from 
them  are  called,  according  to  the  order  of  their  growth, 
the  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  knots.  Mr.  Quintiny’s  famous 
method  of-raifing  the  beft  melons,  depended  principally  on 
the  cutting  oft’  every  third  knot  of  the  plant  as  they  grew 
Up.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  45.  In  trees,  the  knot  denotes  that 
part  from  whence  it  lhoots  out  branches,  roots,  or  even 
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fruit.  The  wood  is  harder  and  defer -in  the  knots  than  in 
any  other  part,  but  it  is  alld  more  fubjett  to  fplit  there. 
The  ufe  of  the  knots  of  plants  is  to  lfrengthen  the  Item  : 
they  ferve  alfo  as  fearces  to  filtrate.,  purify,  and  refine,  the 
juice  raifed  up  for  the  nouriihment  of  the  plant. 

Knot,  Order  of,  at  Naples.  See  the  article  Knight¬ 
hood,  p.  810  of  this  volume. 

Knot,  in  military  language,  the  wing  or_epaulette, 
commonly  made  of  worfted,  of  a  non-commifiioned  offi¬ 
cer  or  corporal.  When  ferjeants  and  corporals  are  fen- 
tenced  to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks,  the  knot  is  generally 
cut  off  by  the  drum-major,  in  the  prefence  of  the  batta¬ 
lion,  as  a  mark  of  infamy. 

Knot,  on-board  a  (hip,  is  a  large  knob  formed  on  the 
extremity  of  a  rope,  by  untwifting  the  end's  thereof,  and 
interweaving  them  regularly  amongft  each  other.  The 
knots  are  generally  ufed  to  faften  one  rope  to  another,  by 
means  cf  a  fmall  cord  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  knot, 
called  the  laniard,  which  is  firmly  tied  about  both  ropes. 
They  are  alfo  defigned  to  prevent  the  end  of  a  rope  from 
Aiding  through  an  eye,  which  the  knot  is  intended  to 
confine  in  a  particular  fituation. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  knots  ufed  for  different  pur- 
pofes,  whiclrcan  only  be  explained  by  (howing  the  figures 
of  them  open,  or  undrawn.  Thus:  fig.  1,  in  the  annexed 
Plate,  is  a  thumb. knot.  This  is  the  fimpleft  of  all.  It  is 
ufed  to  tie  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  to  prevent  its  opening 
out :  it  is  alfo  ufed  by  tailors,  See.  at  the  end  of  their 
thread.  Fig.  2,  a  loop-knot.  Ufed  to  join  pieces  of  rope 
See.  together.  Fig.  3,  a  draw-knot,  which  is  the  fame  as 
the  laft ;  only  one  end  or  both  return  the  fame  way  back, 
as  abed.  By  drawing  at  a,  the  part  bed  comes  through, 
and  the  knot  is  loofed.  Fig.  4,  a  ring-knot.  This  ferves 
alfo  to  join  pieces  of  cord.  See.  together.  Fig.  5,  is  an¬ 
other  knot  for  tying  cords  together.  This  is  u(ed  when 
any  cord  is  often  to  be  loofed.  Fig.  6,  a  running-knot,  to 
draw  any  thing  dole.  By  pulling  at  the  end  a,  the  cord 
is  drawn  through  the  loop  b,  and  the  part  cd  is  drawn 
clofe  about  a  beam,  See.  Fig.  7  is  a  knot  to  tie  any¬ 
thing  to  a  poll.  And  here  the  end  may  be  put  through 
as  often  as  you  pleafe.  Fig.  8,  the  fneep-Jkank  knot.  A 
thumb-knot  is  firft  made  at  the  end  of  each  piece,  and 
then  the  end  of  the  other  it  pafled  through  it.  Thus,  the 
cord  ac  runs  through  the  loop  d,  and  bd  through  c;  and 
then  drawn  clofe  by  pulling  at  a  and  b.  If  the  ends  e  and 
f  be  drawn,  the  knot  will  be  loofed  again.  Fig.  9,  a 
Ji/her's  knot,  or  water-knot.  This  is  the  lame  as  the  4th, 
only  the  ends  are  to  be  put  twice  through  the  ring,  which 
in  the  former  was  but  once;  and  then  drawn  dole.  Fig. 
10,  a  mejhing-knot,  for  nets  ;  and  is  to  be  drawn  clofe.  Fig. 
ix,  a  barber's  knot,  or  a  knot  for  cawls  of  wigs  ;  and  is  to 
be  drawn  clofe.  Fig.  12,  a  bowline-knot.  When  this  is 
drawn  clofe,  it  makes  a  loop  that  will  not  (lip,  as  fig.  7  ; 
and  ferves  to  hitch  over  any  thing.  Fig.  13,  a  wale-knot , 
which  is  made  with  the  three  ftrands  of  a  rope,  fo  that  it 
cannot  flip.  When  the  rope  is  put  though  a  hole,  this 
knot  keeps  it  from  flipping  through.  When  the  three 
ftrands  are  wrought  round  once  or  twice  more,  after  the 
fame  manner,  it  is  called  crowning.  By  this  means  the 
knot  is  made  larger  and  ftronger. 

Knots  mean  aifo  the  divifions  of  the  log  line,  ufed  at 
fea.  Thefe  are  dually  7  fathom,  or  42  feet,  afunder ;  but 
fliould  be  8^  fathom,  or  50  feet.  And  then,  as  many  knots 
as.the  long  line  runs  cut  in  half  a  minute,  fo  many  miles 
does  the  lhip  fail  in  an  hour;  fuppefing  her  to  keep  going 
as  an  equal  rate,  and  allowing  for  yaws,  leeway,  &c. 

KNOT,  f.  [See  Knat.]  A  bird  : 

My  foot- boy  (nail  eat  pheafants,  calver’d  falmons, 

Knots,  godwits,  lampreys.  B.  Johnfon's  Alckemijl. 

To  KNOT,  v.a.  To  complicate  in  knots: 

Happy  we  who  from  fuch  queens  are  freed. 

That  were  always  telling  beads  : 

But  here’s  a  queen  when  (he  rides  abroad 

Is  always  knotting  threads.  Sedlcy.. 
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To  in  tangle ;  to  perplex.  To  unite. — The  party  of  the 
papifts  in  England  are  become  more  knotted,  both  in  de¬ 
pendence  towards  Spain,  and  amongft  themfelves.  Bacon. 

To  KNOT,  v.  n.  To  form  buds,  knots,  or  joints,  in  ve¬ 
getation. — Cut  hay  when  it  begins  to  knot.  Mortimer's 
Hujbandry. — To  knit  knots  for  fringes. 

KNOT  (Edward),  a  learned  Englifh  Jefuit,  whofe  real 
name  was  Matthias  Wilfon,  and  who  is  chiefly  entitled  to 
notice  on  account  of  the  leading  part  which  he  fuftained 
in  the  catholic  controverfy  againft  the  celebrated  Chil¬ 
ling-worth,  was  born  at  Pegfworth,  near  Morpeth  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  in  the  year  1580.  Having  been  educated 
to  the  church,  he  took  prielt’s  orders,  and,  when  he  was 
twenty-fix  years  of  age,  entered  among  the  Jefuits.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  long  time  he  taught  divinity  in  the  Englifh  college 
at  Rome,  and  was  a  rigid  obferver  of  that  difqipline  him- 
felf  which  he  has  rigidly  exafted  from  others.  After¬ 
wards  he  was  appointed  fub-provincial  of  the  province 
of  England  ;  and,  while  he  difeharged  the  duties  of  that 
office  out  of  the  kingdom,  publifhed  a  Latin  treatife  at 
Antwerp,  in  1631,  in  l'upport  of  the  high  claims  of  the  pa¬ 
pal  hierarchy,  which  drew  on  him  the  cenfures  of  the 
clergy  of  France  and  of  the  Sorbonne.  His  next  ap¬ 
pointment  was  to  perform  the  functions  of  provincial  in 
England;  with  which  he  was  twice  honoured.  He  afliffed 
as  provincial  at  the  general  affembly  of  the  order  held  at 
Rome  in  1646,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  definitors.  He 
died  in  England  ten  years  afterwards,  about  the  age  of 
feventy-fix.  His  works,  which  are  chiefly  controverfial, 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  great  acutenefs  in  rea- 
1'oning,  and  to  have  had  no  contemptible  fhare  of  learning. 

KNOT'-BERRY,  [  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  fhrub  ; 
the  fruit  of  the  knot-berry-bufh. 

KNOT'-BERRY-BUSH,/  A  plant.  See  Rubus. 

KNOT'-GRASS,  J.  A  plant.  See  Polygonum. — 
Your  minimus  of  hind’ring  knot-grafs  made.  Skakefpcare. 

KNOT'-GRASS,  (bafe.)  See  Corrigiola. 

KNOT'-GRASS,  (German.)  See  Scleranthus. 

KNOT'-GRASS,  (mountain  and  verticillate.)  See  II- 

X.ECEBRUM. 

KNOTTED,  adj.  Full  of  knots. — The  knotted  oaks 
iliall  fhow’rs  of  honey  weep.  Dryden. 

KNOT'TESFORD.  See  Knutsford. 

KNOT'TINESS,  f  Fulnefs  of  knots ;  unevennefs;  in¬ 
tricacy;  difficulty. — Virtue  was  reprefented  by  Hercules 
raked,  with  his  lion’s  (kin  and  knotted  club :  by  his  oaken 
club  is  fignified  reafon  ruling  the  appetite;  the  knottinefs 
thereof,  the  difficulty  they  have  that  feek  after  virtue. 
Peackam  on  Drawing. 

KNOTTING,  f.  The  act  of  tying  knots.  A  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  ladies'  work. 

KNOT'TINGLEY,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of  York- 
fhire,  on  the  Aire,  near  Ferrybridge  ;  noted  for  its  trade 
in  lime.  The  ftones  of  which  it  is  made  are  dug  up  plen¬ 
tifully  at  Elmet,  and  here  burnt;  whence  it  is  conveyed 
at  certain  feafons  in  great  quantities  to  Wakefield,  San¬ 
dal,  and  Standbridge,  for  fale,  and  fo  carried  into  the 
weftern  parts  of  the  county  for  manure. 

KNOTTY,  adj.  Full  of  knots. — The  timber  in  fome 
trees  more  dean,  in  fome  more  knotty -.  try  it  by  fpeaking 
at  one  end,  and  laying  the  ear  at  the  other ;  for,  if  it  be 
knotty,  the  voice  will  not  pafs  well.  Bacon. 

One  with  a  brand  yet  burning  from  the  flame  ; 

Arm’d  with  a  knotty  club  another  came.  Dryden  s  TEn. 

Hard  ;  rugged  : 

Valiant  fools 

Were  made  by  nature  for  the  wife  to  work  with  : 

They  are  their  tools;  and  ’tis  the  fport  of  ftatefmen, 
■When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together. 

And  fall  by  one  another.  Rowe. 

Intricate ;  perplexed ;  difficult ;  embarrafled. — King  Henry, 
in  the  very  entrance  of  his  reign,  met  with  a  point  of 
great  difficulty,  and  knotty  to  folve,  able  to  trouble  and 
confound  the  wifelt  king.  Bacon. 
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They  compliment,  they  fit,  they  chat. 

Fight  o’er  the  wars,  reform  the  ftate  ; 

A  thoufiind  knotty  points  they  clear, 

’Till  fupper  and  my  wife  appear.  Prior. 

KNO'ULTON,  a  lake  in  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  North 
America.  Lat.  44.  48.  N.  Ion.  71.  50.  W. 

KNOUT,  f.  The  name  of  a  punifhment  inflided  in 
Ruffia,  with  a  kind  of  whip  called  knout,  and  made  of  a  long 
Itrap  of  leather  prepared  for  this  purpofe :  this  ltrap,  or  lafli, 
is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown-piece,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  broad,  and  fixed  to  a  Ihort  wooden  handle.  With 
this  whip  the  executioners  dexteroufly  carry  off  a  flip  of 
(kin  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  back  laid  bare  to 
the  waift,  and,  repeating  their  blows,  in  a  little  while  rend 
away  all  the  fkin  of  the  back  in  parallel  ftripes.  In  the 
common  knout,  the  criminal  receives  the  lathes  l’ufpended 
on  the  Oack  of  one  of  the  executioners:  but  in  the  great 
knout,  which  is  generally  ufed  on  the  fame  occafions  as 
racking  on  the  wheel  in  France,  the  criminal  is  raifed  into 
the  air  by  means  of  a  pulley  fixed  to  the  gallows,  and  a 
cord  fattened  to  the  two  wrifts  tied  together  ;  a  piece  of 
wood  is  placed  between  his  two  legs  alfo  tied  together  ; 
and  another  of  a  crucial  form  under  his  breaft.  Sometimes 
his  hands  are  tied  behind  over  his  back;  and,  when  he  is 
pulled  up  in  this  pofition,  his  (boulders  are  dillocated. 
The  executioners  can  make  this  punifhment  more  or  lefs 
fevere  ;  and  it  is  faid  are  fo  dexterous,  that,  when  a  crimi¬ 
nal  is  condemned  to  die,  they  can  make  him  expire  at  plea- 
fure  either  by  one  or  leverai  lafhes. 

To  KNOW,  v.  a.  preter.  I  knew,  l  have  known-,  [cnapan, 
Sax.]  To  perceive  with  certainty,  whether  intuitive  or 
dilcurfive. — The  memorial  of  virtue  is  immortal,  becaufc 
it  is  known  with  God  and  with  men.  Wifd.  iv.  1. 

Not  from  experience,  for  the  world  was  new ; 

He  only  from  their  caufe  their  natures  knew.  Denham. 

To  be  informed  of ;  to  be  taught. — Ye  (hall  be  healed, 
and  it  (hall  be  known  to  you  why  his  hand  is  not  removed 
from  you.  1  Sam.  vi.  3. 

Truft  not  yourfelf;  but,  your  defefts  to  know, 

Make  ufe  of  ev’ry  friend  and  ev’ry  foe.  Pope. 

To  diftinguifli. — Numeration  is  but  the  adding  of  one 
unit  more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  a  new  name,  whereby 
to  know  it  from  thofe  before  and  after,  and  diftinguifli  it 
from  every  fmaller  or  greater  multitude  of  units.  Locke. — 
To  recognife. — What  art  thou,  thus  to  rail  on  me,  that  is 
neither  known  of  thee,  nor  knows  thee  ?  Shakefpeare. 

At  nearer  view  he  thought  he  knew  the  dead. 

And  call’d  the  wretched  man  to  mind.  Flatman . 

To  be  no  ftranger  to  ;  to  be  familiar  with  : 

A  mod  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune’s  blows. 

Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  forrows, 

Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

To  converfe  with  another  fex. — And  Adam  knew  Eve  his 
wife.  Genefis. 

To  KNOW,  v.  n.  To  have  clear  and  certain  perception  ; 
not  to  be  doubtful. — I  know  of  a  furety,  that  the  Lord 
hath  fent  his  angel,  and  delivered  me  out  of  the  hand  of 
Herod.  Ads. — Not  to  be  ignorant. — In  the  other  world 
there  is  no  confideration  that  will  (ting  our  confidences 
more  cruelly  than  this,  that  we  did  wickedly,  when  we 
knew  to  have  done  better;  and  chofe  to  make  ourfelves 
miferable,  when  we  underftood  the  way  to  have  been 
happy.  Tillotfon. 

Not  to  know  of  things  remote,  but  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 

Is  the  prime  wifdom.  Milton. 

To  be  informed. — There  is  but  one  mineral  body,  that  we 
know  of,  heavier  than  common  quickfilver.  Boyle. 

To  Know  for.  To  have  knowledge  of.  A  colloquial 
expreffion. — He  faid  the  water  itfelf  was  a  good  healthy 
water ;  but,  for  the  party  that  own’d  it,  he  might  have 
more  difeafes  than  he  knew  for.  Shakefp,  Henry  IV. 
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To  Know  of.  To  take  cognizance  of;  to  examine  : 
Fair  Hermia,  quefticn  your  detires. 

Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  3'our  blood, 

Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father’s  choice, 

You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun. 

For  ay  to  be  in  fnady  cloifter  mew’d.  Shakefpeare. 

KNOW-NOT-WHAT,  /  Something  inexpreffible  : 
Of  thee,  kind  boy,  I  afk  no  red  and  white 
To  make  up  my  delight ; 

No  odd  becoming  graces. 

Black  eyes,  and  little  hnow-not-zokats  in  faces.  Suckling. 

KNOW' ABLE,  adj.  Cognofcible  ;  poflible  to  be  dif- 
covered  or  underliood. — ’Tis  plain,  that  under  the  law  of 
works  is  comprehended  alfo  the  law  of  nature,  knowable  by 
reafon,  as  well  as  the  law  given  by  Mofes.  Locke. 

KNQW'ER,  f.  One  who  has  lkill  or  knowledge. — If 
we  look  on  a  vegetable,  and  can  only  fay  ’tis  cold  and  dry, 
we  are  pitiful  knowers.  Glanville. 

KNOW'ING,  adj.  Skilful ;  well  inftruiffed  ;  remote  from 
ignorance.— All  animals  of  the  fame  kind,  which  form  a 
fociety,  are  more  knowing  than  others.  Addifon. 

You  have  heard,  and  with  a  knozoing  ear. 

That  he,  which  hath  our  noble  father  fain, 

Purfu’d  my  life.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Confcious  ;  intelligent  : 

Could  any  but  a  knowing  prudent  Caufe 
Begin  luch  notions  and  affign  fuch  laws? 

If  the  great  Mind  had  form’d  a  different  frame. 

Might  not  your  wanton  wit  the  fyftern  blame  ?  Blackmore. 

KNOW'ING,/.  Knowledge.' — Let  him  be  fo  entertain’d 
as  fuits  gentlemen  of  your  knowing  to  a  Itranger  of  his 
quality.  Shakefpeare. 

KNOW'INGLY,  adv.  With  fkill ;  with  knowledge. — 
They  who  were  rather  fond  of  it  than  knowingly  admired  it, 
might  defend  their  inclination  by  their  reafon.  Dryden. — 
To  the  private  duties  of  the  clofet  he  repaired,  as  often 
as  he  entered  upon  any  bufinefs  of  confequence:  I  fpeak 
knowingly.  Alterbury. 

KNOW'ING  NESS,/  Knowledge;  fkill ;  underftanding. 
KNOWLEDGE,  f.  Certain  perception  ;  indubitable 
apprehenfion. — Knowledge,  which  is  the  higheft  degree  of 
the  fpeculative  faculties,  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the 
trotlv  of  affirmative  or  negative  proportions,  Locke. — See 
the  articles  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

Do  but  fay  fo  me  what  I  fhould  do. 

That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 

And  I  am  preft  unto  it.  Shakefpeare. 

Learning;  illumination  of  the  mind  : 

Ignorance  is  the  curfe  of  God, 

Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heav’n.  Shakefp. 

-Skill  in  any  thing. — Shipmen  that  have  knowledge  of  the 
fea.  Kings. — Acquaintance  with  any  fad  orperfon. — The 
dog  ftraight  fawned  upon  his  mafter  for  old  knowledge.  Sid- 
■ney. — Cognizance  ;  notice. — Why  have  I  found  grace  in 
thine  eyes,  that  thou  fhouldeft  take  knowledge  of  me,  feeing 
X  am  a  ftranger  ?  Ruth  ii.  io. 

A  ftate’s  anger  fhould  not  take. 

Knowledge  either  of  fools  or  women.  Ben  Johnfon. 

Information  ;  power  of  knowing. — I  pulled  off  my  head- 
piece,  and  humbly  entreated  her  pardon,  or  knowledge  why 
file  was  cruel.  Sidney. 

To  KNOWLEDGE,  v.  a.  To  acknowledge;  to  avow. 
■not  in  vfe. — The  prophet  Hofea  tells  us,  that  God  faith  of 
the  Jews,  They  have  reigned,  but  not  by  me  ;  which 
proveth  plainly,  that  there  are  governments  which  God 
doth  not  avow ;  for,  though  they  be  ordained  by  his  fecret 
providence,  yet  they  are  not  knowledged  by  his  revealed 
wijl.  Bacon's  Holy  War. 

KNOWLES  (Thomas,  D.  D.),a  very  refpeftable  divine 
pi  the  eftablifhed  church,  was  born  at  Ely  in  the  year 
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1724;  and  received  his  education  at  the  grammar- fchooT 
of  that  place,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Pembroke- 
hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  commenced  B.A.  in  1743, 
M.  A.  in  1747,  and  was  alfo  chofen  fellow  of  that  fociety. 
He  became  prebendary  of  Ely,  and  was  leCiurer  of  St. 
Mary’s  church  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  He  wrote  fe- 
veral  religious  trails,  which  difeover  great  learning,  and 
the  ftyle  is  plain  and  perfpicuous.  The  following  is  a 
complete  lift  of  them:  1.  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Exiftence  and  Attributes  of  God,  in  twelve  Sermons,  with 
a  Preface  in  Anfwer  to  a  Pamphlet  concerning  the  Argu¬ 
ment  d  priori,  z.  An  Anfwqr  to  Bifhop  Clayton’s  Efiay  on 
Spirit ;  for  which  archbifhop  Seeker  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.  3.  Lord  Hervey’s  and  Dr.  Middleton’s 
Letters  on  the  Roman  Senate.  4.  Obfervations  on  the 
Tithe-Bill.  5.  Dialogue  on  the  Teft-AcL  6.  Primitive 
Chriftianity  in  favour  of  the  Trinity.  This  was  anfwered 
by  Mr.  Capel  LofFt.  7.  Obfervations  on  the  divine  Million 
of  Mofes.  8.  Advice  to  Young  Clergyman,  in  fix  Let¬ 
ters.  9.  The  Pafiion,  a  Sermon.  10.  On  Charity-Schools, 
on  Sunday-Schools,  and  a  Preparatory  Difcourfe  on  Con¬ 
firmation.  Fie  died  in  Oftober  1802,  aged  feventy-eight 
years. 

KNOWLES  (Mrs.),  a  literary  quaker,  was  born  in 
Stafford fli ire  about  the  year  17 27.  Her  parents  being  of 
the  fociety  of  Friends,  fhe  was  carefully  educated  in  fub- 
ftantial  and  ufeful  knowledge  ;  but  this  alone  could  not 
fatisfy  her  aftive  mind  ;  for  fhe  was  long  diftinguifhed  by 
various  W'orks  in  the  polite  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and 
more  efpecially  the  imitation  of  nature  in  needle-work. 
Some  fpecimens  of  the  latter  having  accidentally  fallen 
under  the  obfervation  of  their  majefties,  they  expreffed  a 
wdfh  to  fee  her.  She  was  accordingly  prefented  in  the  fitn- 
plicity  of  her  quaker  drefs,  and  gracioufly  received.  This 
and  fubfequent  interviews  led  to  her  grand  undertaking, 
a  reprefentation  of  the  king  in  needle-work,  which  fhe 
completed  to  the  entire  fatisfaflion  of  their  majefties, 
though  fire  had  never  before  feen  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
About  this  time  fhe  had  the  honour  to  introduce  her  fon, 
then  about  five  years  of  age,  to  their,  majefties  ;  and  upon 
this  occafion  the  little  fellow  delivered,  with  fingular  bold- 
nefs,  the  following  lines,  which  Mrs.  K.  wrote  for  the  cc~ 
cafion,  and  which  wre  have  not  feen  in  print : 

Here,  royal  pair,  your  little  quaker  ftands, 

Obfcurely  longing  to  falute  your  hands  ; 

Young  as  he  is,  he  ventures  to  intrude. 

And  lifps  a  parent’s  love  and  gratitude. 

Though  with  no  awful  fervices  I’m  come, 

Forbid  to  followi  Mars’  dire  thund’ring  drum; 

My  faith  no  warlike  liberty  hath  giv’n, 

Since  peace  on  earth  fweet  angels  fang  in  heav’n. 

Yet  I  will  ferve.my  prince  as  years  increafe, 

And  cultivate  the  fineft  arts  of  peace  ; 

As  loyal  fubje&s,  then,  great  George,  by  tliee. 

Let  genuine  quakers  ftill  protected  be. 

Though  on  me  as  a  nurfling  mamma  doats, 

I  muff,  I  will,  fhake  off  my  petticoats ; 

I  muff,  I  will,  affume  the  man  this  day, 

I’ve  feen  the  king  and  queen  !  Huzza!  huzza t 

Mrs.  Knowles  next  accompanied  her  hufband,  a  very 
refpe&able  phyfician,  and  a  rigid  quaker,  on  a  fcientitic 
tour  through  Holland,  Germany,  and  France,  where  they 
obtained  introductions  to  the  mod  diftinguifhed  perfon- 
ages.  Mrs.  K.  was  admitted  to  the  toilet  of  the  late  un¬ 
fortunate  queen  of  France,  by  the  particular  defire  of  the. 
latter.  The  appearance  of  a  quaker  was  an  extraordinary 
fpeftacle  to  that  princefs,  who  eagerly  inquired  concern¬ 
ing  their  tenets,  and  acknowledged  that  thefe  heretics  were, 
at  leaft,  philofophers.  Mrs.  K.  wrote  on  various  fubjeCls, 
philofophical,  theological,  and  poetical.  Some  of  her  per¬ 
formances  have  been  publifned  with  her  name,  but  more 
anonymoufly  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  fhe  modeftly  retained  in- 
manufeript  far  more  than  fhe  fubinitted  to  the  public. 

When 
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When  urged  on  thele  fubjefts,  (he  would  reply  ;  “  Even 
arts  and  Iciences  are  but  evanefcent  fplendid  vanities,  if 
unaccompanied  by  the  Chriftian  virtues.” 

Mr.  Bofwell  has  preferved  a  convention  between  Mrs. 
K.  and  Dr.  Johnfon,  upon  the  fubjeift  of  a  young  lady 
who  became  a  convert  to  quakerifm;  but,  as  Mifs  Seward 
(in  her  Letters,  lately  publi(hed)  undertakes  to  exhibit  it 
with  more  accuracy  than  Bofwell  has  manifefted,  we  lhall 
transcribe  the  letter  in  which  this  dialogue  is  detailed : 

Welllburn,  near  Warwick,  Dec.  31,  1785. 
Behold,  dear  Mrs.  Mompeffah,  the  promifed  minutes  of 
that  curious  converfation  which  once  parted  at  Mr.  Dilly’s, 
the  bookfeller,  in  a  literary  party,  formed  by  Dr.  Johnfon, 
Mr.  Bofwell,  Dr.  Mayo,  and  others,  whom  Mrs.  Knowles 
and  tnyfelf  had  been  invited  to  meet,  and  in  which  Dr. 
Johnfon  and  that  lady  difputed  fo  eatvneftly.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  previouily  neceffary  that  you  Ihould  know  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  very  amiable  young  woman  who  was  the  fub- 
jecl  of  their  debate.  Mils  Jenny  Harry  that  was,  for  lire 
afterwards  married,  and  died  ere  the  firft  nuptial  year  ex¬ 
pired,  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  planter  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies.  He  fent  her  over  to  England  to  receive  her  educa¬ 
tion,  in  the  houfe  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Spry,  where  Mrs. 
Knowles,  the  celebrated  quaker,  was  frequently  a  vifitor. 
Mr.  Spry  affected  wit,  and  was  perpetually  rallying  Mrs. 
Knowles  on  the  fubjeft  of  her  quakerifm,  in  the  prefence 
of  this  young,  gentle,  and  ingenuous,  girl ;  who,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  had  received  what  is  called  a  proper  edu¬ 
cation,  one  of  the  modern  accomplilhments,  without  hav¬ 
ing  been  much  inftrufted  in  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
Iter  religious  belief.  Upon  thefe  vifits  Mrs.  Knowles  was 
often  led  into  a  ferious  defence  of  quaker- principles.  She 
fpeaks  with  clear  and  graceful  eloquence  on  every  fubjedt. 
Her  antagonifts  were  (hallow  theologifts,  and  oppofed  only 
idle  and  pointlefs  raillery  to  deep  and  long-ftudied  rea- 
foning  on  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  uttered  in  perfuafive 
accents,  and  clothed  with  all  the  beauty  of  language. 
Without  any  defign  of  making  a  profelyte,  Ihe  gained  one. 
Mifs  Harry  grew  penfively  ferious,  and  meditated  perpe¬ 
tually  on  all  which  had  dropt  from  the  lips  of  Mrs. 
Knowles  on  a  theme,  the  infinite  importance  of  which 
ihe  then,  perhaps,  firft  began  to  feel.  At  length,  her  ima¬ 
gination  purfuing  this  its  firft  religious  bias,  (he  believed 
Quakerifm  the  only  true  Chriftianity.  Beneath  fuch  con- 
vidtion,  the  thought  it  her  duty  to  join,  at  every  hazard 
of  worldly  intereft,  that  clafs  of  worlhippers.  Her  father, 
on  being  made  acquainted  with  her  changed  faith,  in¬ 
formed  her  that  fire  might  choofe  between  a  hundred  thou: 
[and  pounds  and  his  favour,  or  two  thoiifand  pounds  and  his 
renunciation,  as  Ihe  continued  a  ch'urchwoman  or  com¬ 
menced  a  quaker.  Mifs  Harry  lamented  her  father’s  dif- 
pleafure,  but  thanked  him  for  the  pecuniary  alternative, 
alluring  him  that  it  included  all  her  wilhes  as  to  fortune. 
Soon  after  Ihe  left  her  guardian’s  houle,  and  boarded  in 
that  of  Mrs.  Knowles;  to  her  (lie  often  obferved,  that  Dr. 
Johnfon’s  difpleafure,  whom  (he  had  feen  frequently  at 
her  guardian’s,  and  who  had  always  appeared  fond  of  her, 
was  among  the  greateft  mortifications  of  her  then  fitu- 
ation.  Once  (he  came  home  in  teats,  and  told  her  friend 
lire  had  met  Dr.  Johnfon  in  the  ftreet,  and  had  ventured 
to  alk  him  how  he  did  ;  but  that  he  would  r.ot  deign  to 
anfwer  her,  and  walked  fcornfully  on.  She  added,  “You 
are  to  meet  him  foon,  at  Mr.  Dilly’s — plead  for  me.” 

Thus  far  as  prefatory  to  thofe  requefted  minutes,  which 
I  made  at  the  time  of  the  enfuing  converfation.  It  com¬ 
menced  with  Mrs,  Knowles  faying,  “I  am  to  alk  thy  in¬ 
dulgence,  dodtor,  towards,  a  gentle  female  to  whom  thou 
■ufedft  to  be  kind,  and  who  is  uneafy  in  the  lofs  of  that 
kindnefs.  Jenny  Harry  weeps  at  the  confcioufnefs  that 
thou  wilt  not  (peak  to  her.”  Johnfon  anfwered,  “  Ma¬ 
dam,  I  hate  the  odious  wench,  and  defire  you  will  not 
talk  to  me  about  her.” 

“Yet  what  is  her  crime,  dodlor  ?” — “  Apoftacy,  ma¬ 
dam  ;  apoftacy  from  the  community  in  which  Ihe  was  edu¬ 
cated.” 


“Surely  the  quitting  one  community  for  another  can¬ 
not  be  a  crime,  if  it  be  done  from  motives  of  confidence. 
Hadft  thou  been  educated  in  the  Romifh  church,  I  muft 
fuppofe  that  thou  wouldft  have  abjured  its  errors,  and  that! 
there  would  have  been  merit  in  the  abjuration.”— “Ma¬ 
dam,  if  I  had  been  educated  in  the  Roman-catholic  faith, 

I  believe  I  ihould  have  queftioned  my  right  to  quit  the 
religion  of  my  Fathers;  therefore,  well  may  I  hate  the  ar¬ 
rogance  of  a  young  wench,  who  lets  herfelf  up  for  a  judge 
on  theological  points,  and  deferts  the  religion  in  whole 
bofom  (lie  was  nurtured.” 

“She  has  not  done  fo  ;  the  name  and  the  faith  of  Chrif- 
tians  are  not  denied  to  the  fedtaries.” — “  If  the  name  is 
not,  the  common  fenfe  is.” 

“  I  will  not  difpute  this  point  with  thee,  dodtor,  at  lead 
at  prefent ;  it  would  carry  us  too  far.  Suppofe  it  granted, 
that,  in  the  mind  of  a  young  girl,  the  weaker  arguments 
appeared  the  ftrongeft;  her  want  of  better  judgment  Ihould 
excite  thy  pity,  not  thy  refentment.” — “Madam,  it  has 
my  anger  and  my  contempt;  and  always  will  have  them.” 

“  Confider,  dodtor,  (he  muft  be  fincere.  Confider  what 
a  noble  fortune  Ihe  hqs  facrificed.” — “  Madam,  madam,  I 
have  never  taught  myfelf  to  confider  that  the  aftociation 
of  folly  can  extenuate  guilt.” 

“  Ah  !  dodtor,  we  cannot  rationally  fuppofe  that  the 
Deity  will  not  pardon  a  defect  in  judgment  (fuppofing  it 
Ihould  prove  one)  in  that  bread  where  the  coqfideration 
of  ferving  him,  according  to  its  idea,  in  fpirit  and  truth, 
has  been  a  preferable  inducement  to  that  of  worldly  in¬ 
tereft.”. — “  Madam,  I  pretend  not  to  fet  bounds  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Deity.;  but  I  hate  the  wench,  and  (hall  ever 
hate  her.  I  hate  all  impudence;  but  the  impudence  of  a- 
chit’s  apoftacy  I  naufeate.” 

“  Jenny  is  a  very  gentle  creature.  She  trembles  to  have 
offended  her  parent,  though  far  removed  from  his  pre¬ 
fence  ;  lire  grieves  to  have  offended  her  guardian  ;  and  Ihe 
is  forry  to  have  offended  Dr.  Johnfon,  whom  (he  loved, 
admired,  and  honoured.” — “Why  then,  madam,  did  (he 
not  confult  the  man  whom  Hie  pretends  to  have  loved,  ad¬ 
mired,  and  honoured,  upon  her  new-fangled  fcruples? 
If  Hie  had  looked  up  to  that  man  with  any  degree  of  the 
refpedt  Ihe  profeffes,  Hie  would  have  fuppofed  his  ability 
to  judge  of  fit  and  right,  at  leaft  equal  to  that  of  a  raw- 
wench  juft  out  of  her  primer.” 

“  Ah  !  dodtor,  remember  it  was  not  from  amongft  the 
witty  and  the  learned  that  Chrift  1’eledted  his  difiriples, 
and  conlrituted  the  teachers  of  his  precepts.  Jenny  thinks 
Dr.  Johnfon  great  and  good  ;  but  fhe  alfo  thinks  the  gof- 
pel  demands  and  enjoins  a  Ampler  form  of  worlhip  than 
that  of  the  eftablithed  church;  and  that  it  is  not  in  wit 
and  eloquence  to  fuperfede  the  force  of  what  appears  to 
her  a  plain  and  regular  fyftem,  which  cancels  all  typical 
and  myfterious  ceremonies,  as  fruitlefs  and  even  idola¬ 
trous  ;  and  alks  only  obedience  to  its  injundtions,  and  the 
ingenuous  homage  of  a  devout  heart.” — “The  homage  of 
a  fool’s  head,  madam,  you  Ihould  fay,  if  you  will  pefter 
me  about  the  ridiculous  wench.” 

“  If  thou  choofeft  to  fuppofe  her  ridiculous,  thou  canft: 
not  deny  that  (lie  has  been  religious,  fincere,  diiin- 
terefted.  Canft  thou  believe  that  the  gate  of  Heaven  will 
be  Ihut  to  the  tender  and  pious  maid,  whofejfry?  confider- 
ation  has  been  that  of  apprehended  duty  ?”■ — “  Pho,  pho, 
madam,  who  fays  it  will  ?”' 

“Then,  if  Heaven  (huts  not  its  gate,  Hi  all  man  (hut  his 
heart?  If  the  Deity  accept  the  homage  of  fuch  as  fincerely . 
ferve  him  under  every  form  of  worlhip,  Dr.  Johnfon  arid 
this  humble  girl  will,,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  meet  in  a  bleffed 
eternity,  whither  human  animofity  muft  not  be  carried.” — 
“  Madam,  I  am  not  fond  of  meeting  fools  anywhere;  they 
are  deteftable  company;,  and,  while  it  is  in  my  power  to 
avoid  converting  with  them,  I  certainly  (hall  exert  that 
power;  and  fo  you  may  tell  the  odious  wench,  whom  you 
have  perfuaded  to  think  herfelf  a  faint,  and  of  whom  you 
will,  I  fuppofe,  make  a  preacher  j  but  I  lhalJ  take  care  Ihe 
does  hot  preach  to  vie,'" 
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.  Tiie  loud  and  angry  tone  in  which  he  thundered  out 
thefe  replies  to  his  calm  and  able  antagonift,  frightened 
us  all,  except  Mrs.  Knowles,  who  gently,  not  farcaltically, 
finiled  at  his  injuftice.  Mr.  Bofwell  whifpered  me,  “  I 
never  faw  this  mighty  lion  lb  chafed  before.”  Great  as 
Johnfon  was,  in  this  inllance  he  is  completely  vanquilhed, 
and  hides  his  diminilhed  head  in  the  prefence  of  his  fe¬ 
male  opponent.  Feelings  of  contempt  for  him  mult  be 
excited  by  the  irrational  and  weak  bigotry,  and  the  un¬ 
meaning  abufe,  which  this  dialogue  developes.  Mrs. 
Knowles,  having  furvived  her  hulband  many  years,  died 
in  Ely  Place,  Holborn,  in  April  1807,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years  ;  leaving  one  foil,  George,  who  lias  been  noticed  in 
a  preceding  part  of  this  article. 

KOOWL'TON,  a  townlhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
6 u flex  county,  New  Jerfey,  containing  1937  inhabitants. 

KNOWLTO'NI A,  J\  [fo  named  by  Mr.  Salifbury- in 
memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Knoiulton,  faid  to  have  been  She- 
rard’s  gardener  at  Elthani.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  polyandria,  order  polygynia,  natural  order  multifili- 
quae,  (ranunculaceae,  JuJJ-)  Mr.  Salifbury  feparated  this 
genus  from  the  Linnaean  Adonis,  and  publilhed  it  in 
*796,  by  the  above  unexceptionable  name,  which  there¬ 
fore  takes  place  of  VentenaLs  Anamenia,  publilhed  feveral 
years  after  ;  the  latter  being  moreover  liable  to  objedlion, 
f  rom  ltridl  Linnaean  fcholars,  as  being  formed  of  an  Ara¬ 
bic  word.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  none.  Co¬ 
rolla:  petals  numerous,  from  ten  to  twenty,  oblong,  with¬ 
out  any  nectary,  deciduous;  the  innermolt  longeit,  and 
nearly  linear;  outermolt fomewhat ovate,  externally  hairy. 
Stamina:  filaments  numerous,  thread-lhaped,  much  Ihorter 
than  the  petals  ;  anther®  vertical,  two-lobed,  roundilh, 
thick-edged,  burlting  at  the  edges.  Piftillum  :  germens 
fuperior,  numerous,  ovate,  collected  into  a  round  head  ; 
Ityles  lateral,  awl-lhaped ;  ltigmas  fimple,  llightly  recurved. 
Pericarpium:  berries  numerous,  diftinCt,  elliptical,  point¬ 
ed,  of  one  cell.  Seed  folitary,  large,  fmooth,  of  the  fhape 
of  the  pericarpium,  and  attached  to  its  bafe.  Receptacle 
globofe. — EJfential  CharaEltr.  Calyx  none  ;  petals  numer¬ 
ous,  oblong,  deltitute  of  a  neCtary.  Receptacle  of  the 
fruit  globole.  Berries  numerous,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  fo- 
Jitary. 

For  the  fpecies,  fee  Adonis  Capenfis,  veficatoria,  &c. 
vol.  5.  p.  122.  ■ 

KNOW'MEN.  The  lollards  in  England,  called  he¬ 
retics  for  oppofing  the  church  of  Rome  before  the  re¬ 
formation,  went  commonly  under  the  name  of  hnozvmen, 
and  juji'fajl-men  ;  which  title  was  firft  given  them  in  the 
diocefe  of  Lincoln,  by  bifliop  Smith,  anno  1500. 

KNOX  (John)>  the  intrepid  and  luccefsful  promoter  of 
the  reformation  in  Scotland,  was  descended  from  an  an¬ 
cient  and  honourable  family  in  that  kingdom,  and  born  at 
Giffard,  near  Haddington,  in  Ealt  Lothian,  in  the  year 
1505.  He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  the 
grammar- fchool  at  Haddington  ;  and  when  of  a  proper  age 
was  fent  to  the  univerlity  of  St.  Andrew’s,  where  he  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Mr.  John  Mair. 
In  this  feminary  he  applied  with  uncommon  diligence  to 
the  academical  learning  then  in  vogue ;  and,  poljefling 
excellent  natural  abilities,  he  made  Inch  a  rapid  profici¬ 
ency,  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  a 
very  early  age.  Having  determined  to  embrace  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  profelTion,  from  this  time  he  turned  the  courfe  of 
his  ftudies  to  divinity  ;  and,  by  the  advantage  of  his  tu¬ 
tor’s  inltruilions,  foon  became  fo  diltinguilhed  for  his 
knowledge  of  fcholaftic  theology,  that  he  was  admitted  to 
prieft’s  orders  before  the  period  ufually  allowed  by  the 
canons.  He  now  commenced  teacher  of  his  beloved  fci- 
ence  to  others,  and  acquired  great  applaufe  in  that  capa¬ 
city.  After  forae  time,  hou'ever,  having  carefully  peruled 
the  fathers,  particularly  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Auguftine,  his  acute  and  vigorous  mind  led  him  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  cobweb  fubtilties  of  the  fchools,  and  to  apply 
-bimfelf'  to  the  ftudy  of  a  more  plain  and  folid  divinity. 
JJpon  this  alteration  in  his  theological  tafte,  he  frequently 
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attended  the  preaching  of  Thomas  G  uilliam,  or  Williams, 
a  black-friar,  who  was  fo  bold  as  publicly  to  preach  againtt 
the  pope’s  authority,  and  who,  Calderwood  remarks,  was 
the  firft  from  whom  Mr.  Knox  received  any  tafte  of  the 
truth.  This  friar  w'as  provincial  of  his  order  in  15.13, 
when  the  earl  of  Arran,  then  regent,  favoured  the  refor¬ 
mation  ;  and  his  fermons  made  no  little  impreffion  upon 
Mr.  Knox.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  George  Wilhart, 
another  celebrated  reformer,  coming  from  England  with 
the  comtniffioners  fent  by  king  Henry  VIII.  Knox,  being 
of  an  inquifitive  difpofition,  learned  from  him  the.  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  reformed  religion.  With  thefe  he  was  fo  well 
pleafed,  that  from  that  time  he  renounced  the  Romifin  re¬ 
ligion,  and  became  a  zealous  proteltant. 

Mr.  Knox  bad  quitted  St.  Andrew’s  a  little  before  this 
entire  change  in  his  opinions,  having  been  appointed  tu¬ 
tor  to  the  ions  of  the  lairds  of  Ormiftoun  and  Langnidry, 
who  were  both  favourers  of  the  reformation.  His  ufuai 
refidence  was  at  Langnidry,  where  he  not  only  inftruCted 
his  pupils  in  the  different  branches  of  learning,  but  was 
particularly  careful  to  inftil  into  them  the  principles  of 
piety  and  the  proteftant  religion.  Information  of  this 
being  brought  to  David  Beaton,  cardinal  and  archbilhop 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  that  prelate  profecuted  him  with  fuch 
feverity,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abfcond,  and  frequently 
to  change  the  place  of  his  concealment.  Harralfed  by 
fuch  continual  dangers,  he  determined  to  retire  to  Ger¬ 
many,  where  the  principles  of  the  reformation  were  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  progrefs,  knowing,  that  in  England,  though  the 
authority  of  the  pope  was  fupprefled,  yet  the  greater  part 
of  the  Romilh  tenets  were  ftill  maintained.  The  fathers 
of  his  pupils,  however,  difluaded  him  from  this  defign  ; 
and,  cardinal  Beaton  having  been  alfaffinated  in  1546,  by 
Norman  and  John  Leflie,  in  retaliation  of  his  cruelty  in 
condemning  and  burning  for  herefy  their  relation  the  ve¬ 
nerable  Wilhart,  Knox  was  prevailed  upon,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  to  take  fhelter  with  his  pupils  in  the  caftle  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  which  was  then  in  polTeffion  of  the  Lefties, 
the  determined  friends  of  the  reformation.  In  this  afy- 
lum  he  continued  to  teach  his  pupils  in  his  ufuai  manner. 
Belides  the  grammar  and  the  claftical  authors,  he  inltrufled 
them  in  the  catechetical  method,  and  obliged  them  to 
give  an  account  of  the  fubjedts  of  his  lefl'ons  publicly  in 
the  parilh-church  of  St.  Andrew’s.  He  alfo  continued  a 
practice  which  he  had  begun  before  be  quitted  Langni¬ 
dry,  that  of  giving  lectures  to  them  on  the  Gofpel  of  St. 
John.  Thefe  lectures  he  delivered  at  a  Hated  hour,  in  the 
chapel  within  the  walls  of  the  caftle  ;  and  they  were  fre¬ 
quented  by  feveral  perfons  from  the  city,  among  whom 
were  fome  people  of  note.  Thefe,  being  greatly  pleafed 
with  Mr.  Knox’s  manner  of  teaching,  earneltly  entreated 
him  to  undertake  the  office  of  a  preacher ;  and  at  length, 
though  not  without  great  reludlance,  he  promifed  to  com¬ 
ply  with  their  requelt. 

“The  firft  preachers  againft  popery  in  Scotland,”  fays 
Dr.  Robertfon,  “.of  whom  feveral  had  appeared  during 
the  reign  of  James  V.  were  more  eminent  for  zeal  and 
piety  than  for  learning.  Their  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  the  reformation  was  partial,  and  at  fecond- 
hand  ;  fome  of  them  had  been  educated  in  England  ;  all 
of  them  had  borrowed  their  notions  from  the  books  pub¬ 
lilhed  there  ;  and,  in  the  firft  dawn  of  the  new  light,  they 
did  not  venture  far  before  their  leaders.  But,  in  a  Ihort 
time,  the  dodlrines  and  writings  of  the  foreign  reformers 
became  generally  known  ;  the  inquifitive  genius  of  the 
age  prefled  forwards  in  the  quell  of  truth  ;  the  difcovery 
of  one  error  opened  the  way  to  others ;  the  downfall  of 
one  impofture  drew  many  after  it ;  the  whole  fabric, 
which  ignorance  and  fuperftition  had  eredted  in  times  of 
darknefs,  began  to  totter;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  its  ruin,  but  a  daring  and  adlive  leader  to  direct 
the  attack.  Such  was  the  famous  John  Knox,  who,  with 
better  qualifications  of  learning,  and  more  extenfive  views 
than  any  of  his  predecelfors  in  Scotland,  pofleifed  a  natu¬ 
ral  intrepidity  of  mind,  which  fet  him  above  fear.  He 
1  began. 
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began  liis  public  miniftry  at  St.  Andrew’s,  in  the  year 
154.7,  with  that  fuccefs  which  always  accompanies  a  bold 
and  popular  eloquence.  Inltead  of  amufmg  himfelf  with 
lopping  the  branches,  he  llruck  direllly  at  the  root  of 
popery,  and  attacked  both  the  dottrine  and  difcipline  of 
the  eltablilhed  church,  with  a  vehemence  peculiar  to  him¬ 
felf,  but  admirably  fuited  to  the  temper  and  wifhes  of  the 
age.”  In  his  firlt  fermon  he  proved,  to  the  fatisfaftion 
of  his  auditory,  that  the  pope  was  antichrift,  and  that  the 
dodtrine  of  the  Roman  church  was  contrary  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Chriit  and  his  apoltles.  He  likewife  gave  the 
notes  both  of  the  true  church,  and  of  the  antichrillian 
church,  &e.  This  fermon  made  a  great  noife,  and  highly 
incenled  the  popifli  clergy,  who  took  every  official  llep  in 
their  power  to  oppofe  Mr.  Knox.  The  fub-prio,r  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  having  fummoned  him  before  a  convention  of 
grey  and  black  friars,  entered  into  a  conference  with  him, 
and  a  friar  prefent  afterwards  difputed  with  him  on  points 
in  controverfy  between  the  papilts  and  proteftants  ;  but  io 
unequal  were  they  to  enter  the  polemic  lilts  againli  Knox, 
that  their  caufe  lolt  ground  from  this  day’s  proceedings. 
The  lub-prior  tlien  ilfued  an  order,  obliging  every  learned 
perfon  in  the  abbey  and  the  univerfity,  to  preach  in  the 
parifli-church  by  turns,  upon  Sundays,  and  prohibiting 
them  from  introducing  into  their  fermons  any  contro¬ 
verted  points.  Mr.  Knox  literally  complied  with  the  or¬ 
der  when  he  preached  in  rotation  on  Sundays-,  but,  as  the 
injunction  did  not  extend  to  other  days,  he  frequently 
preached  again  it  popery  on  week-days,  with  unabated  in¬ 
trepidity,  and  increafing  fuccefs,  till  he  had  converted  all 
the  people  in  the  caitle,  and  great  numbers  in  the  city, 
to  tlie  protellant  religion  ;  and  i'uch  was  the  zeal  with 
which  he  infpired  them,  that  they  joined  with  him  in  par¬ 
taking  of  the  Lord’s  flipper.  This,  molt  probably,  was 
the  firlt  time  of  the  facrament’s  being  adminiltered  in 
Scotland,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  reformed 
churches.  In  the  month  of  July  154.7,  an  interruption 
took  place  in  the  exercifeof  Mr.  Knox’s  miniltry,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  lurrender  of  the  cattle  to  the  French  ; 
when  he  was  carried  pi  ifoner  with  the  garrifon  to  France. 

Knox  remained  in  confinement  on-board  the  galleys 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  154.9  >  when,  being  fet  at  li¬ 
berty,  he  palled  over  to  England  ;  and,  arriving  at  London, 
was  there  iicenfed  either  by  Cranmer  or  Somerlet  the  pro¬ 
tector,  and.  appointed  preacher,  firlt  at  Berwick,  and  af¬ 
terwards  at  Newcaltle.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  he 
was  fummoned,  in  1551,  to  appear  before  Cuthbert  Ton- 
ftal,  bilhop  of  Durham,  for  preaching  againft  the  mafs  ; 
but  what  took  place  on  this  occafion  we  are  not  inform¬ 
ed.  In  1552,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  fix  chaplains, 
whom  the  council  thought  proper  to  retain  in  the  fervice 
of  king  Edward  VI.  not  only  to  attend  at  court,  but  to 
be  itinerary  preachers  of  the  protellant  religion  all  over 
the  kingdom  ;  and,  during  the  enfuing  year,  he  had 
the  grant  of  an  annuity  of  forty  pounds,  till  fome  bene¬ 
fice  in  the  church  Ihould  be  conferred  on  him.  Being 
now  in  high  favour  with  his  majelly,  and  fome  of  the 
principal  courtiers,  on  account  of  the  zeal  which  he  dif- 
played  againli  popery,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  before 
the  king  and  council  at  Weftminlter;  and,  in  his  fer¬ 
mon  on  this  occafion,  he  aimed  fome  fevere  Itrokes  againli 
fome  particular  great  men,  who,  notwithllanding  their 
outward  conformity  to  the  eltablilhed  religion,  were  fe- 
cret  abettors  of  popery.  But  that  this  honelt  freedom  did 
not  give  offence  to  the  council,  appears  from  their  fend¬ 
ing  to  archbilhop  Cranmer,  to  prefent  him  to  the  living 
of  _  Allhallows  in  London,  which  was  accordingly  offered 
him.  He  refufed  it,  however,  from  conlcientious  objec¬ 
tions  which  he  had  to  the  rites  and  difcipline  of  the  En- 
glilh  church.  Being  called  before  the  council,  to  affign 
the  realons  for  his  refufal,  after  fome  conference  relative 
to  the  fubjelts  of  his  objections,  he  was  told  “  that  they 
were  forry  to  know  him  of  a  contrary  mind  to  the  com¬ 
mon  order.”  Knox’s  reply  was,  that  he  was  “  forry  the 
common  order  was  contrary  to  Chrilt’s  inftitution,”  The 
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council,  finding  that  they  were  not  able  to  reafon  him 
out  of  his  objections,  difmiffed  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
with  an  exhortation  to  reconfider  the  quellion  of  confor¬ 
mity.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  he  was  even  offered  a  bilhopric, 
by  the  king’s  command  ;  but  that  he  refufed  it  with  in¬ 
dignation,  vehemently  condemning  all  prelatical  titles,  as 
favouring  of  the  kingdom  of  antichrill.  However,  he 
Hill  retained  his  place  and  annuity,  as  itinerary  preacher; 
and,  in  the  difeharge  of  that  office,  going  into  Bucking- 
hamlhire,  he  was  highly  pleafed  with  his  reception  at  fome 
towns,  particularly  at  Amerffiam,  in  that  county  ;  where 
he  continued  to  preach,  as  well  as  at  other  places,  for 
fome  time  after  queen  Mary’s  acceffion  to  the  throne. 

The  ltorm  of  perfecution  in  which  the  proteftants  were 
involved  under  the  reign  of  that  bigotted  and  mercilefs 
princefs,  foon  rendered  it  neceffary  for  Mr.  Knox  to  con- 
lult  his  fafety,  by  withdrawing  to  the  continent.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  early  in  the  year  1554,  he  left  England,  and,  erod¬ 
ing  the  lea  to  Dieppe  in  France,  he  went  from  thence  to 
Geneva.  He  had  not  refided  long  at  that  place,  before 
he  was  invited  by  the  congregation  of  Engliih  refugees, 
then  eltablilhed  at  Frankfort,  to  become  their  min  liter. 
This  invitation  he  accepted,  though  unwillingly,  through 
the  interference  of  John  Calvin  ;  and  he  continued  his 
fervices  among  them,  to  mutual  fatisfaClion,  till  the  peace 
of  that  little  community  was  broken,  by  difputes  which 
arofe  about  ceremonies.  Some  of  the  Engliih  exiles,  par¬ 
ticularly  Dr.  Cox,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Ely,  were  very 
defirous  of  introducing  king  Edward’s  liturgy  into  their 
church-fervice.  This  defign,  however,  was  vigoroufly 
oppofed  by  Knox  and  many  of  his  congregation,  who 
preferred  the  Geneva  fervice,  which  they  conceived  to  be 
more  thoroughly  freed  from  Romiffi  fuperltition.  In  or¬ 
der  to  carry  their  point,  Dr.  Cox  and  his  party  had  re- 
courfe to  the  molt  ungenerous  and  bale  mealures,  to  oblige 
Knox  and  his  moll  Iteady  adherents  to  quit  the  city. 
Recollecting  that  Knox  had,  while  he  was  in  England,  pub- 
li fined  a  treadle,  in  which  he  faid,  with  his  ul’ual  boldnels, 
“  that  the  emperor  of  Germany  was  as  great  an  enemy  to 
Chriit  as  Nero;”  taking  advantage  of  this,  and  fome  other 
unguarded  expreffions  in  the  fame  book,  they  accufed  him 
to  the  fenate  of  treafon  againft  the  emperor,  as  alfo  againli 
their  own  fovereign  in  England,  queen  Mary.  Upon  this 
the  fenate,  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  fave  him,  if 
either  the  emperor,  or  queen  Mary  in  his  name,  Ihould 
demand  his  furrender,  gave  him  private  notice  of  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  his  fituation,  which  he  no  fooner  received  than 
he  fet  out  for  Geneva. 

After  a  few  months  refidence  in  this  city,  Mr.  Knox 
refolved  on  paying  a  vilit  to  his  native  country,  from 
which  he  had  now  been  a  long  time  abfent  ;  and,  in  Au- 
gull  1 5 5 5^  fet  out  for  Scotland.  Upon  his  arrival  there, 
finding  the  profeffors  of  the  protellant  religion  greatly  in- 
creafed  in  number,  and  formed  into  a  fociety  under  the 
infpeftion  of  fome  teachers,  he  affociated  himfelf  with 
them,  and  again  commenced  preaching,  with  his  ufual 
zeal  and  vehemence.  Soon  afterwards,  he  accompanied 
one  of  the  protellant  chiefs,  the  laird  of  Dunn,  to  his  feat 
in  the  north  ;  where  he  refided  a  month,  teaching  and 
preaching  daily  to  vail  crowds  who  reforted  thither,  among 
whom  were  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  country.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Lothian,  where  he  lived,  for  the  moll 
part,  in  thehouleof  Calder,  with  fir  James  Sandilands,  and 
had  intercourle  with  many  perfons  of  the  firll  rank,  with 
whom  he  converfed  familiarly,  and  confirmed  them  in  the 
truth  of  the  protellant  doflrine.  He  afterwards  preached 
for  a  confiderable  time  at  Edinburgh,  as  he  did  alfo  in 
many  other  parts  of  Scotland ;  the  people  flocking  to  hear 
him  in  immenfe  numbers,  and  many  of  them  being  in¬ 
duced  by  his  preaching  to  embrace  the  reformed  religion. 
Mr.  Knox  had  proceeded  thus  fuccefsfully  in  gaining 
converts  from  popery  for  about  twelve  months,  when  the 
popilh  clergy,  alarmed  at  his  progrefs,  fummoned  him  to 
appear  before  them  in  the  church  of  Black  Friars  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1556.  This  fummons  he 
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was  determined  to  obey,  having  received  a  promife  of 
fupport  from  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  diftinc- 
tion ;  but,  when  the  bilkops  perceived  how  formidable  the 
party  was  which  refolved  to  ftand  by  him,  they  thought 
proper  to  drop  the  profecution.  However,  Knox  went  to 
Edinburgh  on  the  day  appointed  in  the  fummons,  and 
preached  to  a  more  numerous  audience  than  had  ever  at¬ 
tended  him  there  before  ;  and  this  he  continued  to  do 
twice  a-day,  for  ten  days  fucceffively.  In  the  courfe  of 
this  month  he  wasperfuaded  to  write  to  the  queen  regent 
an  earned  letter,  to  perfuade  her,  if  poffible,  to  hear  the 
proteftant  dodtrine.  The  queen  read  the  letter,  and  then 
gave  it  to  James  Beaton,  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  with  this 
larcafm  :  “  Pleafe  you,  my  lord,  to  read  a  pafquil  ?” 
This  gave  occalion  to  Mr.  Knox  to  make  fome  additions 
to  his  letter,  which  were  printed  with  it  at  Geneva  in 
1558. 

While  our  reformer  was  thus  occupied  in  Scotland,  he 
received  letters  from  the  Englilh  congregation  at  Geneva, 
earneftly  foliciting  him  to  return  to  them;  and  having  re¬ 
folved,  after  ferious  deliberation,  to  comply  with  their  re- 
queft,  he  left  Scotland,  on  his  paffage  to  Dieppe,  in  July 
1556.  No  fooner  had  he  taken  his  departure,  than  the 
biffiops  l'ummoned  him  to  appear  before  them ;  and,  upon 
liis  non-appearance,  they  palled  a  lentence  of  death  upon 
him  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt  him  in  effigy  at  the  crofs  of 
Edinburgh.  Againft  this  fentence  he  drew  up,  and  af¬ 
terwards  printed  at  Geneva,  in  1558,  his  “Appellation 
from  the  cruel  and  moll:  unjuft  Sentence  pronounced  upon 
him  by  the  falfe  Biihops  and  Clergy  of  Scotland;  with  his 
Supplication  to  the  Nobility,  Eftates,  and  Commonality, 
of  the  faid  Realm ;”  which  contains  a  mafterly  defence  of 
religious  independence,  and  is  diftinguiflied  for  elegance 
and  purity  of  ftyle.  In  the  year  1557,  feveral  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  proteftants  in  Scotland,  conlidering  their  caufe 
to  be  in  a  good  polture,  and  fenfible  of  the  uiefulnefs  and 
weight  of  Mr.  Knox  in  promoting  it,  fent  him  an  exprefs, 
earneftly  defiring  him  to  return  home.  Elaving  confulted 
with  Calvin,  and  other  worthy  minifters,  who  gave  it  as 
their  decided  opinion  that  his  duty  to  God  and  to  his 
country  demanded  his  acceptance  of  their  invitation,  he 
•wrote  word  back  by  the  fame  meffengers  who  brought  the 
letter,  that  he  would  come  to  them  with  all  reafonable 
expedition ;  and,  after  providing  for  his  congregation  at 
Geneva,  he  proceeded  as  far  as  Dieppe  on  his  way  to 
Scotland.  At  this  place,  however,  he  met  with  other 
letters  from  the  fame  parties,  informing  him  that  they  had 
entered  into  new  confultations,  and  advifing  him  to  ftay 
at  Dieppe  till  the  conclufion  of  them.  At  the  fame  time 
be  was  given  to  underftand,  through  another  channel, 
that  many  of  thofe  who  had  joined  in  the  invitation  to 
him,  had  fhown  figns  of  irrefolution  and  timidity,  which 
afforded  f'mall  hope  of  their  firm  fupport  in  any  arduous 
crifis.  Upon  receiving  this  information,  Mr.  Knox  wrote 
to  the  lords  who  had  invited  him,  expoftulating  with  them 
«n  their  precipitancy  in  calling  upon  him  to  abandon  his 
charge  at  Geneva,  and  to  proceed  fo  far  homewards,  only 
to  fill  him  with  grief  and  ftiame  at  their  want  of  courage 
and  conftancy  in  the  caufe  of  God  and  of  their  country; 
and  at  the  fame  denouncing  the  fevere  judgments  of  God 
on  all  who  fliould  contribute  to  betray  it  by  their  weak- 
nefs  or  apoftacy.  He  alfo  wrote  letters  to  feveral  others 
of  the  nobility,  and  to  profeffors  of  the  reformed  religion 
in  inferior  ranks  of  life,  exhorting  them  to  fteadinels  and 
perfeverance  in  maintaining  the  principles  which  they 
bad  avowed,  and  in  contending  for  their  complete  deli¬ 
verance  from  idolatry  and  fpiritual  tyranny.  Thefe  let¬ 
ters  produced  fuch  an  impreffion  on  thofe  to  whom  they 
were  addreffed,  that  they,  one  and  all,  entered  into  a  refo- 
lution,  “that  they  would  follow  forth  their  purpofe,  and 
commit  themfelves,  and  whatever  God  had  given  them, 
into  his  hands,  rather  than  fuffer  idolatry  to  reign,  and  the 
fubjefts  be  defrauded  of  the  only  food  of  their  fouls.”  To 
fecure  each  other’s  fidelity  to  the  proteftant  caufe,  a  com¬ 
mon  bond,  or  covenant,  was  entered  into  by  them,  dated 
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at  Edinburgh,  December  3,  1357:  and  from  this  period 
they  were  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion. 

In  the  mean  time,  Knox  had  returned  to  Geneva,  where, 
in  1558,  he  publiihed  his  treatife,  entitled,  “The  firft 
Biaft  of  the  Trumpet  againft  the  monftrous  Regiment  of 
Women  ;”  in  which  he  difplays  more  erudition,  and  a 
greater  compafs  of  reading,  than  in  any  other  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  endeavours  to  prove,  that  it  was  againft  na¬ 
ture,  and  contrary  to  feripture  and  reafon,  to  entruft  wo¬ 
men  with  the  government  of  ftates  or  kingdoms.  He  was 
chiefly  induced  to  write  it,  from  his  deteftation  of  the 
cruel  and  bloody  government  of  queen  Mary  of  England, 
and  of  the  endeavours  of  the  queen-regent  of  Scotland  to 
eftablifh  arbitrary  government  in  that  kingdom.  He  in¬ 
tended  to  have  publiihed  a  fubfequent  piece  on  the  fame 
fubjeft,  which  was  to  have  been  called,  “  The  fecond 
Biaft:”  but  queen  Mary  dying,  foon  after  the  appearance 
of  the  firft,  and  he  having  great  expectations  of  advantage 
to  the  proteftant  caufe  from  the  acceflion  of  Elizabeth  to 
the  throne,  went  no  farther.  That  princefs,  however, 
was  fo  difgufted  with  what  he  had  written  againft  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  women,  that  (lie  embraced  an  early  opportu¬ 
nity  of  difplaying  her  refentment  againft  him.  In  1559, 
Knox  determined  to  return  to  his  native  country  ;  and, 
being  defirous  of  vifiting,  in  his  way  thither,  thofe  in 
England,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  preached,  he  applied 
to  his  old  acquaintance  fir  William  Cecil,  then  fecretary 
of  ftate,  to  obtain  leave  for  that  purpofe.  But,  owing  to 
the  queen’s  prejudices  againft  him,  that  requeft  was  fo  far 
from  being  granted,  that  the  perl'on  whom  he  had  em¬ 
ployed  to  lolicit  the  favour  very  narrowly  efcaped  impri- 
fonment.  He  made  the  belt  of  his  way,  therefore,  to  Scot¬ 
land,  without  landing  in  any  part  of  England  ;  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  that  kingdom  in  May  1559.  A  Ihort  time  before 
this,  the  public  exercife  of  the  proteftant  religion  had 
been  introduced  into  the  town  of  Perth.  This  ltep  fired 
the  queen-regent  with  indignation;  who,  in  fubferviency 
to  the  political  plans  of  her  brothers  the  princes  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  had  come  to  the  refolution  of  extirpating  the  re¬ 
formed  religion  out  of  the  kingdom.  She,  therefore,  de¬ 
termined  immediately  to  commence  her  meafures  for  that 
purpofe,  and  ill'ued  a  mandate  fummoning  all  the  proteft¬ 
ant  preachers  in  the  kingdom  to  a  court  of  juftice,  which' 
was  to  be  held  at  Sterling  on  the  10th  of  May.  Though 
this  procedure  alarmed,  yet  it  did  not  intimidate,  the  pro¬ 
teftants;  and  they  refoived  not  to  abandon  the  men  to 
whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  moll:  valuable  of  all 
bleffings,  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  conformity, 
therefore,  to  a  cuftom  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in- 
Scotland,  of  the  friends  and  adherents  to  perfons  accufed 
of  any  crime  alfembling  together  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  accompanying  them  to  the  place  of  trial  * 
the  reformed  convened,  in  great  numbers,  to  attend  their 
pallors  to  Stirling.  The  queen  dreaded  their  approach 
with  fo  numerous  a  train  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  advancing,  (he  empowered  a  perl'on  of  eminent  au¬ 
thority  with  them,  to  promile  in  her  name,  that  Ihe  would; 
put  a  Hop  to  the  intended  trial,  on  condition  that  the 
preachers  and  their  retinue  advanced  qo  nearer  to  Stir¬ 
ling.  The  proteftants,  averfe  to  proceeding  to  any  a 61  of 
violence,  liltened  with  pleafure  to  fo  pacific  a  proposition  ; 
and  the  great  mafs  of  them  retired  to  their  own  habita¬ 
tions,  while  only  the  preachers,  with  a  few  leaders  of  the 
party,  remained  at  Perth. 

Notwithftanding  the  queen’s  folemn  promife,  however, 
on  the  10th  of  May  file  proceeded  to  call  to  trial  the  per¬ 
fons  who  had  been  fummoned,  and,  upon  their  non-ap¬ 
pearance,  they  w'ere  pronounced  outlaws.  By  this  bafe 
and  mean  artifice,  the  queen  forfeited  the  efteem  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  whole  nation;  but  at  the  fame  time,  by  dif- 
covering  to  the  proteftants  the  dangers  which  threatened 
them,  inltead  of  terrifying  them  into  tame  fubmiffion,  Ihe 
excited  them  to  prepare  boldly  for  their  own  defence. 
Knox  had  arrived  in  Scotland  a  few  days  before  the  trial 
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appointed  at  Stirling;  and  he  inftantly  hurried  to  Perth, 
to  (hare  with  his  brethren  in  the  common  danger,  or  to 
afiift  them  in  promoting  the  common  caufe.  “  While,” 
fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  “  their  minds  were  in  that  ferment, 
•which  the  queen's  perfidioufnefs  and  their  own  danger 
occafioned,  Knox  mounted  the  pulpit,  and,  by  a  vehement 
harangue  againft  idolatry,  inflamed  the  multitude  with 
the  utmoft  rage.  The  indifcretion  of  a  prieft,  who,  im¬ 
mediately  after  Knox’s  fermon,  was  preparing  to  celebrate 
mafs,  and  began  to  decorate  the  altar  for  that  purpofe, 
precipitated  them  into  immediate  afiion.  With  tumultu¬ 
ous  but  irreiiftible  violence  they  fell  upon  the  churches 
in  that  city,  overturned  the  altars,  defaced  the  pictures, 
broke  in  pieces  the  images  ;  and,  proceeding  next  to  the 
monafteries,  laid  thofe  fumptuous  fabrics  almoft  level  with 
the  ground.  This  riotous  infurre&ion  was  not  the  effect 
of  any  concert,  or  previous  deliberation.  Cenfured  by 
the  reformed  preachers,  and  publicly  condemned  .by  the 
perfons  of  mod  power  and  credit  with  the  party,  it  mull 
be  regarded  merely  as  an  accidental  eruption  of  popular 
rage.”  From  this  time  Mr.  Knox  continued  to  promote 
the  reformation  in  Scotland  by  every  means  in  his  power; 
and  to  advance  the  objeft  which  he  had  in  view,  (paring 
no  pains,  and  fearing  no  dangers.  A  full  account  of  his 
conduct,  till  the  proteftants  were  obliged  to  apply  for  af- 
fiftance  to  England,  may  be  feen  in  the  fecond  book  of 
his  Hiftory.  Mr.  Knox,  by  his  correfpondence  with  fe- 
cretary  Cecil,  was  principally  inftrumental  in  eftablifning 
thofe  negociations  between  the  congregation  and  the  En- 
glifli,  which  terminated  in  the  march  of  an  Englifh  army 
into  Scotland,  to  afiift  the  Scotch  proteftants,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  againft  the  profecutions  of  the  queen-regent. 
This  army,  being  joined  by  almoft  all  the  great  men  in 
Scotland,  proceeded  with  fuch  vigour  and  l'uccefs,  that 
they  obliged  the  French  forces,  who  had  been  the  princi¬ 
pal  f'upporters  of  the  tyranny  of  the  regent,  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  and  reftored  the  parliament  to  its  independence. 
Of  that  body,  a  great  majority  had  embraced  the  proteft¬ 
ant  opinions;  and,  encouraged  as  they  were  by  the  zeal  and 
number  of  their  friends,  they  were  not  backward  in  im¬ 
proving  the  favourable  juncture,  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  popery.  By  one  add,  they  gave  the  fanc- 
tion  of  their  approbation  to  a  confeftion  of  faith  prefented 
to  them  by  Knox  and  the  other  reformed  teachers  ;  by  a 
fecond,  they  abolifhed  the  jnrifdiclion  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
courts,  and  transferred  the  caufes  which  formerly  came 
under  their  cognizance  to  the  decifion  of  the  civil  courts; 
and  by  a  third  aft,  the  exercife  of  religious  worfhip,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rites  of  the  Romifh  church,  was  prohibited. 
The  manner  in  which  the  laft  law  was  enforced  difcovers  the 
xeal  of  the  affembly;  but  (hows  them  to  have  been  no  lefs 
ftrangers  to  the  fpirit  of  toleration,  and  the  laws  of  hu¬ 
manity,  than  the  ecclefiaftical  tyrants  whofe  yoke  they 
had  juft  broken. 

The  zeal  of  the  parliament  in  reforming  the  doflrine 
and  difcipline  of  the  church  kept  pace  with  the  ardour 
and  expeffation  even  of  Knox  himfelf.  Indeed,  to  his 
influence  and  authority  they  chiefly  yielded,  in  adjufting 
the  new  fcheme  of  ecclefiaftical  policy  which  they  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  bad  ufe  which  the  popifh  bifhops  had  made  of 
their  authority  and  power,  occasioned  the  Scotch  proteft¬ 
ants  to  conceive  a  violent  averfion  to  epifcopacy  ;  and,  as 
to  Knox  himfelf,  having  been  a  confiderable  time  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  he  had,  during  his  refidence  there,  ftudied  and  ad¬ 
mired  that  fyftem  of  ecclefiaftical  policy  which  had  been 
eftablifhed  in  that  city  by  Calvin.  He,  therefore,  warmly 
recommended  to  his  countrymen  the  prejbyterian  fcheme 
of  church  government  and  difcipline,  which  was  adopted 
by  them.  But,  on  the  firft  introduction  of  his  fyftem, 
Knox  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  depart  altogether  from 
the  ancient  form.  Inftead  of  bifhops,  he  propofed  to  ef- 
tablifti  ten  or  twelve  fuperintendants  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Thefe,  as  the  name  implies,  were  empow¬ 
ered  to  infpefl  the  life  and  doftrine  of  the  other  clergy. 
They  prefided  in  the  inferior  judicatories  of  the  church, 
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and  performed  feveral  other  parts  of  the  epifcopal  func¬ 
tion.  Their  jurifdiilion,  however,  extended  to  facred 
things  only;  they  claimed  no  l'eat  in  parliament,  and  pre¬ 
tended  no  right  to  the  dignity  of  the  former  bifhops. 
And,  in  order  to  give  greater  ftrength  and  confidence  to 
the  prefbyterian  plan,  Knox,  with  the  ailiftance  of  his 
brethren,  compofed  the  Firft  Book  of  Difcipline,  which 
contains  the  model  or  platform  of  the  intended  po  icy, 
and  which  was  prefented  to  a  convention  of  eftates,  which 
was  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1561.  In  the 
courfe  of  this  year,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  the  widow  of 
Francis  II.  king  of  France,  arrived  in  her  native  country, 
from  which  (he  had  been  abi'ent  nearly  thirteen  years, 
though  (lie  was  not  yet  nineteen.  On  the  Sunday  after 
her  arrival,  (he  commanded  mafs  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
chapel  of  her  palace.  The  firft  rumour  of  this  occafioned 
a  fecret  murmuring  among  the  proteftants  who  attended 
the  court;  and  Knox,  with  his  accuftoined  vehemence, 
declared  from  the  pulpit,  “that  one  mafs  was  more  fright¬ 
ful  to  him  than  ten  thoufand  armed  enemies  landed  in 
any  part  of  the  realm.’’  So  great  was  the  animofity  of  the 
people  againft  popery,  that  the  fervants  belonging  to  the 
queen’s  chapel  were  infulted  and  abufed  ;  and  the  popu¬ 
lace  would  have  proceeded  to  the  utmoft  exceffes,  had 
not  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew’s,  who  was  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  proteftant  party,  feafonably  interpofed.  By  his  in¬ 
fluence,  and  that  of  fome  of  the  other  more  moderate 
proteftant  leaders,  the  queen  and  her  domeftics  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  unmo- 
lefted.  Knox’s  freedom  of  fpfech,  however,  gave  great 
Offence  to  the  queen,  who  had  along  conference  with  him 
upon  that  and  other  fubjeffs.  Being  accufed  by  her  of 
having  written  a  book,  which  tended  to  lubvert  her  au¬ 
thority,  alluding  to  the  “  Blaft;”  he  readily  avowed  that 
he  was  the  author  of  that  book,  and  pleaded  the  privilege 
of  the  learned  in  all  ages;  citing  Plato  in  particular,  who 
had  publicly  taught  doftrines  contrary  to  the  common 
opinion,  without  difturbing  fociety,  bearing  with  patience 
the  errors  and  imperfections  which  the  '  could  not  amend. 
“  Even  fo,  madam,”  faid  he,  in  no  courtly  ftyle,  “  am  I 
content  to  do  in  uprightnefs  of  heart ;  and  with  the  tefti- 
mony  of  a  good  confcience  I  have  communicated  my 
judgment  to  the  world.  If  the  realm  finds  no  inconveni- 
ency  in  the  regiment  of  a  woman,  that  which  they  ap¬ 
prove  (hall  not  I  farther  difallow  than  within  my  own 
bread;  but  (hall  be  as  well  content  to  live  under  your 
grace,  as  Paul  was  under  Nero.  And  my  hope  is,  that  fo 
long  as  ye  defile  not  your  hands  with  the  blood  of  the 
faints  of  God,  neither  I  nor  the  book  (hall  either  hurt 
you  or  your  authority  ;  for  in  very  deed,  madam,  that 
book  was  written  molt  efpecially  againft  the  wicked  Jeze¬ 
bel  of  England.” 

In  1562,  we  find  Mr.  Knox  employed  in  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  earls  of  Bothvvell  and 
Arran  ;  which  is  an  evidence  how  much  he  was  regarded 
by  the  mod  eminent  perfons  in  the  kingdom,  and  how 
much  intereft  he  had  with  them.  This  year  alfo,  he  was 
appointed,  by  the  general  affembjy,  commiftioner  to  the 
counties  of  Kyle  and  Galloway  ;  and,  by  his  influence, 
feveral  of  the  molt  eminent  gentlemen  entered  into  a  bond 
or  covenant  at  Air,  fimilar  to  that  entered  into  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1557,  which  was  fubfcribed  on  the  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  About  this  time  he  accepted  a  challenge  made 
by  the  prior  of  Whithorn,  to  a  public  deputation  upon 
the  mafs,  which  continued  for  the  (pace  of  three  days, 
and  was  afterwards  publifhed.  In  the  following  year,  the 
parliament  was  affembled  for  the  firft  time  (ince  the 
queen’s  arrival  in  Scotland.  No  attempt,  however,  was 
made  in  it  to  obtain  the  queen’s  affent  to  file  law's  which 
had  been  made  before  her  arrival,  for  the  eftablhhment  of 
the  proteftant  religion.  For  her  minifters,  though  zea¬ 
lous  proteftants  themfelves,  were  aware  that  this  could 
not  be  urged  at  prefent,  without  manifeft  danger  and  im¬ 
prudence;  and,  as  the  laws  in  favour  of  the  proteftant  re¬ 
ligion  were  generally  obferved,  though  they  had  not  yet 
x  received 
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received  the  royal  affent,  they  thought  it  bed  to  defer  any 
further  proceedings  on  that-fubjecl  till  a  better  opportu¬ 
nity  ;  hoping  that  the  queen’s  bigotry  might  in  time  abate, 
her  prejudices  gradually  wear  off,  and  that  at  lalt  (he 
might  yield  to  the  wifhes  of  her  people  what  importunity 
or  violence  could  never  extort.  The  zeal  of  the  proteit- 
ant  clergy  was,  however,  deaf  to  all  thele  confiderations  of 
policy.  The  leading  men  of  that  order  infifted,  that  this 
opportunity  of  eltablifhing  religion  by  law  was  not  to 
be  neglected.  They  pronounced  the  moderation  of  the 
courtiers  apoftacy  ;  and  Knox  folemnly  renounced  the 
friendfhip  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  as  a  man  fo  blindly  zea¬ 
lous  for  the  queen’s  fervice  as  to  become  regardlefs  of 
thole  objects  which  he  had  hitherto  elteemed  moft  facred. 
The  proteftant  preachers,  being  thus  difappointed  by  the 
men  in  whom  they  placed  the  greateft  confidence,  gave 
vent  to  their  indignation  in  their  pulpits.  Thefe  echoed 
more  loudly  than  ever,  with  declarations  againlt  idolatry  ; 
with  bitter  reproaches  againft  thofe  who,  from  interelted 
motives,  had  defected  that  caufe  which  they  once  rec¬ 
koned  Lt  their  honour  to  fupport ;  and  with  dil'mal  prefages 
concerning  the  queen’s  marriage  with  a  papift.  On  that 
fubjecl  Knox  delivered  his  opinion,  in  his  ufual  undif- 
guiled  and  vehement  manner,  towards  the  dole  of  a  fer- 
mon  which  he  preached  before  many  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  What  he  faid  gave  great  offence  to  the  court  ; 
and  the  queen,  fending  for  him,  expreffed  her  refentment 
with  much  warmth  and  pafiion.  In  his  defence  before 
the  queen  he  obferved,  that  out  of  the  pulpit  few  had  oc- 
cafion  to  be  offended  at  him  ;  “arid  there,  madam,”  faid 
he,  “  I  am  not  mafter  of  myfelf,  but  mull  obey  One  who 
commands  me  to  fpeak  plain,  and  to  flatter  no  fleth  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.”  Her  majetty  intended  to  have  pu¬ 
nched  him  for  his  freedom  on  this  occafion  ;  but  was 
prevailed  upon  to  defill  at  that  time. 

The  repeated  vehement  declamations  of  the  preachers 
on  the  fubjerils  above-mentioned,  which  were  dictated  by 
a  zeal  more  lincere  than  prudent,  kept  the  minds  of  the 
populace  iu  a  conftant  Hate  of  irritation,  and  lometimes 
excited  them  to  proceed  to  rafh  and  unjultifiable  arils  of 
violence.  Such  was  their  conduit  in  the  autumn  of  1563, 
during  the  queen’s  abfence  on  a  progrels  into  the  welt  of 
Scotland.  Notwithftanding  that  the-  court  was  removed, 
mafs  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Ho- 
lyrood-houfe.  The  multitude  of  thofe  who  reforted  thither 
gave  great  offence  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who,  be¬ 
ing  free  from  the  reftraint  which  the  royal  prefence  im- 
pofed,  afFembled  in  a  riotous  manner,  interrupted  the  fer¬ 
vice,  and  filled  thofe  who  were  prefent  with  the  utmoll 
confternation.  After  having  been  difperled  by  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  magillrates  of  Edinburgh,  two  of  the  molt 
arilive  perfons  in  the  tumult  were  feized,  and  a  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  trial.  Knox,  who  coniidered  the  zeal 
of  thefe  perfons  to  be  laudable,  and  their  conducl  meri¬ 
torious,  efteemed  them  as  fufferers  in  a  good  caufe  5  and, 
being  authorized  by  the  lalt  general  affemblv  to  give  in¬ 
formation  to  the  whole  body  of  proteftants  in  Scotland, 
fhould  any  circumftance  arrive  that  lhould  threaten  danger 
to  the  reformation,  iflued  circular  letters,  requiring  all 
who  profeffed  the  true  religion,  or  were  concerned  for  its 
prefervation,  to  affemble  at  Edinburgh  on  the  day  of  trial, 
that  they  might  comfort  and  aflift  their  diftreffed  brethren. 
One  of  thefe  letters  having  fallen  into  the  queen’s  hands, 
it  was  conltrued  to  be  an  act  of  treafon  to  affemble  the 
fubjerils  without  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  ;  and  a  re- 
folution  was  taken  to  profecute  Knox  for  that  crime  be¬ 
fore  the  privy-council.  Happily  for  him,  almoit  all  his 
judges  were  not  only  zealous  proteftants,  but  men  who 
themfelves  had  very  lately  refilled  and  fet  at  defiance  the 
queen’s  authority  5  and  it  was  under  precedents  drawn 
from  their  own  conduril  that  Knox  endeavoured  to  fhel- 
ter  himfelf :  nor  would  it  have  been  an  eafy  matter  for 
thefe  counfellors  to  have  found  out  a  diltinrition  by  which 
they  could  cenfure  him  without  condemning  themfelves. 
After  a  long  hearing,  to  the  furprife  and  mortification  of 
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many  of  the  courtiers,  he  was  unanimoufly  acquitted. 
His  conduril,  likewife,  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
general  affembly  of  the  church,  which  met  foon  after¬ 
wards.  In  this  affembly,  complaints  of  the  increafe  of 
idolatry  were  inceffantly  urged.  For  the  proteftants,  not¬ 
withftanding  that  the  queen  had  lately  appeared  defirous 
of  fatisfying  them,  and  made  many  declarations  in  their 
favour,  could  not  help  harbouring  fufpicions  of  her  en¬ 
tertaining  defigns  againft  their  religion.  She  had  never 
once  conl'ented  to  hear  any  preacher  of  the  reformed  doc¬ 
trines  ;  and  Ore  had  abated  nothing  of  her  bigotted  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Romilh  faith.  She  had  alfo  given  her 
friends  on  the  continent  repeated  affurances  of  her  refo- 
lution  to  re-eitablifti  the  catholic  church;  and  fhe  had  in- 
duftrioufly  avoided  every  opportunity  of  ratifying  the  arils 
of  parliament  in  favour  of  the  reformation.  The  vigilant 
zeal  of  the  proteftant  preachers  was  inattentive  to  none 
of  thefe  circumftances  ;  and  the  coolnefs  of  their  principal 
leaders,  who  were,  at  this  time,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
court,  added  to  their  jealoufies  and  fears.  Thefe  they  ut¬ 
tered  to  the  people  in  language  which  they  deemed  liiita- 
ble  to  the  necefllties  of  the  times,  and  which  the  queen 
reckoned  difrefpeftful  and  infolent.  In  a  meeting  of  the 
general  affembly,  Maitland  publicly  accufed  Knox  of 
teaching  (editious  doctrine,  concerning  the  rights  of  fub- 
jerits  to  refill  thofe  fovereigns  who  trefpafs  againft  the  duty 
which  they  owe  to  the  people.  Knox  was  not  backward 
to  juftify  what  he  had  taught.  And  upon  this  general 
doritrine  of  refiftance,  fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  fo  juft:  in  its 
own  nature,  but  fo  delicate  in  its  application  to  particular 
cafes,  there  enfued  a  debate,  which  admirably  difplays  the 
talents  and  charariler  of  both  the  difputants ;  the  acute- 
nefs  of  the  former,  embellifhed  with  learning,  but  prone 
to  fubtlety;  the  vigorous. underftanding  of  the  latter,  de¬ 
lighting  in  bold  fentiments,  and  fuperior  to  all  fear. 

In  the  year  1565,  lord  Darnley,  having  been  married  to 
the  queen,  was  advifed  by  the  proteftants  about  the  court 
to  hear  Mr.  Knox  preach,  they  being  of  opinion  that  fuch 
a  ftep  would  contribute  much  to  procure  him  the  good 
will  of  the  people.  Darnley  accordingly  complied  ;  but 
he  was  fo  much  offended  at  the  fermon,  that  he  complained 
to  the  council,  who  immediately  ordered  Mr.  Knox  be¬ 
fore  them,  and,  out  of  complailance  to  the  queen’s  con- 
fort,  filenced  him  for  feveral  days.  His  text  on  this  oc¬ 
cafion  was  Ifaiah  xxvi.  13.  “O  Lord  our  God,  other 
lords-  befides  thee,  have  had  dominion  over  us,  &c.” 
From  which  words  he  took  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  wicked  princes,  who,  for  the  fins  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  are  fent  as  tyrants  and  fcourges  to  plague  them ; 
“  and  fomelimes,”  laid  he,  “  God  fets  over  them,  for  their 
offences,  boys  and  women.”  In  the  general  affembly 
which  met  towards  the  clofe  of  this  year,  Mr.  Knox 
wasappointed  to  draw  up  aconfolatory  letter  in  their  name, 
to  encourage  the  minifters  to  continue  in  the  exercife  of 
their  function,  notwithftanding  the  difeouragement  which 
they  were  under,  from  their  fcanty  means  of  fubfiftence ; 
and  to  exhort  the  friends  of  religion  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  to  fupply  their  necefllties.  He  was  alfo  appointed 
by  the  affembly  to  vifit  and  eftablilh  the  churches  in  the 
the  fouth;  and,  having  obtained  their  leave  to  go  into 
England,  on  a  vifit  to  two  of  his  fons  who  were  in  that 
kingdom,  he  was  furniflied  by  them  with  ample  teftimo- 
nials  of  his  life,  dorilrine,  and  ufefulnefs,  and  a  ftrong  re¬ 
commendation  of  him  to  all  proteftants.  He  was  likewife 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  affembly  to  the  biftiops  of 
England,  drawn  up  by  himfelf;  the  purport  of  which 
was,  to  complain  of  the  fevere  treatment  of  the  Englilh 
puritans,  and  to  folicit  indulgence  for  them.  In  the 
year  1567,  Mr.  Knox  preached  a  fermon  at  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  king  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  I. 
of  England ;  queen  Mary  having  been  compelled  to  re- 
fign  the  government,  and  to  appoint  the  earl  of  Murray 
regent  of  the  kingdom.  He  alfo  preached  a  very  zealous 
fermon  at  the  opening  of  the  convention  of  all  the  eftates, 
in  the  month  of  December  in  the  fame  year. 
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In  1569,  Knox  was  extremely  affii£led  on  receiving  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  barbarous  murder  of  the  regent,  appre¬ 
hending  that  the  interelt  of  the  reformed  religion  would 
be  expofed  to  the  utmoft  danger  by  that  event;  and,  in 
1571,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  confult  his  perfonal  fafety, 
by  withdrawing  from  Edinburgh.  For  the  Hamiltons 
and  others,  who  had  entered  into  a  combination  againlt 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  then  regent,  began  to  fortify  that  city. 
While  they  were  thus  employed,  a  council  was  held  by 
them  in  the  caltle,  at  which  the  laird  of  Grainge,  captain 
of  the  caltle,  propofed  that  they  Ihould  give  lecurity  for 
the  perfon  of  Knox,  which  was  alfo  much  delired  by  the 
citizens.  To  this  propolal  the  Hamiltons  anfwered,  that 
they  could  not  promife  him  fecurity  upon  their  honour, 
Since  there  were  many  in  the  city  who  loved  him  not,  be¬ 
tides  other  disorderly  perfons,  who  might  do  him  an  injury 
•without  their  knowledge.  When  this  anfwer  was  made 
known,  it  was  juftly  confidered  to  be  indicative  of  no  fa¬ 
vourable  intentions  towards  Knox;  upon  which  his  friends 
in  the  city,  with  Mr.  Craig,  his  colleague,  at  their  head, 
entreated  him  to  leave  the  place.  In  compliance  with 
their  requelt,  he  departed  from  Edinburgh,  and  went  firft 
to  Abbot’s-hall,  in  Fife,  and  from  thence  to  St.  Andrew’s, 
where  he  remained  till  Auguft  1572,  in  which  year  a  con¬ 
vention  was  held  at  Leith,  compoled  of  the  leading-men 
among  the  minifters,  together  with  a  committee  of  privy 
-council,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  a  kind  of  epifcopacy 
Ihould  be  introduced  into  the  church.  The  plan  was, 
that  the  name  and  office  of  archbiffiop  and  bifliop  Ihould 
be  continued  during  the  king’s  minority,  and  thele  offices 
be  conferred  upon  the  bell  qualified  among  the  proteftant 
minifters;  but  that,  with  regard  to  their  fpiritual  jurif- 
diftioc,  they  Ihould  be  fubjeft  to  the  general  aflembly  of 
the  church.  The  rules  to  be  obferved  in  their  election, 
and  the  perfons  who  were  to  l'upply  the  place  and  enjoy 
the  privileges  which  belonged  to  the  dean  and  chapter  in 
times  of  popery,  were  likewife  particularly  fpecified.  The 
whole  being  laid  before  the  general  aflembly,  after  fome 
exceptions  to  the  name  of  arclibifliop,  dean,  chapter,  &c. 
and  a  proteitation  that  it  ffiould  be  confidered  only  as  a 
temporary  conftitution,  until  one  more  perfect  could  be 
introduced,  itobtained  the  approbation  of  that  court.  Even 
Knox,  who  was  prevented  from  attending  the  aflembly 
by  the  ill  ftate  of  his  health,  though  he  declaimed  loudly 
againft  fuch  fimoniacal  paftions  between  different  noble¬ 
man  and  minifters,  as  would  give  the  latter  pofleffion  only 
of  a  very  fmall  part  of' the  revenues  belonging  to  their 
fees,  yet  feems  not  to  have  condemned  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  aflembly,  approved 
of  fome  of  their  regulations  with  refpect  to  the  eledtion 
of  bilhops,  as  worthy  of  being  carefully  obferved. 

The  troubles  of  the  country  being  at  this  time  much 
abated,  and  the  people  of  Edinburgh  who  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  it  having  returned,  they  fent  a  deputation  to  St. 
Andrew’s,  to  invite  Mr.  Knox  to  refume  his  miniftry 
among  them.  With  this  invitation  he  complied,  after 
having  previoufly  Stipulated,  that  he  Should  be  at  full  li¬ 
berty  to  fpeak  to  them  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  as  in  former  times ;  and  on  the  laft  day  of  Au¬ 
guft  he  preached  to  them  in  the  great  kirk.  His  voice, 
however  was  become  fo  weak,  that  but  few  could  hear 
him  in  that  large  place  ;  and  his  fubfequent  Sermons  were 
delivered  in  the  Tolbooth.  His  health,  which  was  now 
greatly  impaired,  received  a  finishing  Stroke  from  the  news 
of  the  maffacre  of  the  proteftants  at  Paris,  which  reached 
Edinburgh  in  September;  yet  he  muttered  fufficient 
Strength  to  preach  againft  that  horrible  a£t,  and  with  much 
of  lus  ufual  energy  denounced  God’s  vengeance  on  the 
wicked  agents  in  it,  of  which  he  delired  that  the  French 
ambaffador  might  be  informed.  From  this  time  his  ap¬ 
proaching  diffolution  was  observed  with  concern  by  all 
his  friends.  By  an  unwearied  application  to  Study  and 
to  bufinefs,  as  well  as  by  the  frequency  and  fervour  of  his 
public  difcourfes,  he  had  worn  out  a  conftitution  never 
robuft.  During  a  lingering  ilinefs,  he  discovered  the  ut- 
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molt  fortitude ;  and  met  the  approaches  of  death  with  .t 
magnanimity  inseparable  from  his  character.  He  was  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  comforted  him- 
fe If  with  thofe  profpedts  of  immortality,  which  not  only 
preferve  good  men  from  defponding,  but  fill  them  with 
exultation  in  their  laft  moments.  He  died  on  the  24th 
of  November,  1 572,  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age  ; 
and  his  corpfe  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  Several  of  the 
nobility  then  in  Edinburgh,  particularly  by  the  earl  of 
Morton,  juft  chofen  regent,  who,  as  foon  as  he  was  in¬ 
terred,  Said,  “There  lies  he,  who  never  feared  the  face  of 
man  ;  who  hath  often  been  threatened  with  dag  and  dag¬ 
ger,  but  yet  hath  ended  his  days  in  peace  and  honour. 
For  he  had  God’s  providence  watching  over  him  in  an 
elpecial  manner,  when  his  very  life  was  Sought.”  Dr.  Ro- 
bertlon  juftly  obferves,  that  this  eulogium  is  the  more  ho 
nourable,  as  it  was  pronounced  by  one  whom  he  had  often 
cenfured  with  peculiar  feverity. 

The  following  account  of  Knox’s  charafter,  family, 
and  works,  is  from  M‘Crie’s -Life  of  John  Knox.  Edin. 
1812. 

There  are  perhaps  few  who  have  attended  to  the  active 
and  laborious  exertions  of  Knox,  who  have  not  been  led 
infenfibly  to  form  the  opinion  that  he  was  of  a  robult  con¬ 
ftitution.  This  is  however  a  miftake.  He  was  of  a  fmall 
ftature,  and  of  a  weakly  habit  of  body ;  a  circumftance 
which  Serves  to  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  vigour  of  hi? 
mind.  His  portrait  feems  to  have  been  taken  more  than 
once  during  his  life,  and  has  been  frequently  engraved. 
It  continues  Still  to  frown  in  the  bed-chamber  of  queen 
Mary,  to  whom  he  was  often  an  ungracious  vifitor.  We 
difcern  in  it  the  traits  of  his  charadteriftic  intrepidity,  auf- 
terity,  and  keen  penetration.  Nor  can  we  overlook  his 
beard ,  which,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  he 
wore  long,  and  reaching  to  his  middle;  a  circumftance 
which  I  mention  the  rather,  becaufe  Some  writers  have  af- 
fured  us,  that  it  was  the  chief  thing  which  procured  him 
reverence  among  his  countrymen. 

That  he  pofleffed  Strong  natural  talents  is  unquestion¬ 
able.  Inquifitive,  ardent,  acute  ;  vigorous  and  bold  in 
his  conceptions ;  he  entered  into  all  the  fubtleties  of  the 
fcholaftic  fcience  then  in  vogue,  yet,  difgufted  with  its 
barren  refults,  fought  out  a  new  courfe  of  Study,  which 
gradually  led  to  a  complete  revolution  in  his  fentiments. 
In  his  early  years  he  had  not  accefs  to  that  finished  edu¬ 
cation  which  many  of  his  contemporaries  obtained  in  the 
foreign  universities,  and  he  was  afterwards  prevented,  by 
his  unfettled  and  active  mode  of  life,  from  profecuting 
his  Studies  with  leifure  ;  but  his  abilities  and  application 
enabled  him  in  a  great  meafure  to  Surmount  thele  disad¬ 
vantages,  and  he.  remained  a  Stranger  to  none  of  the 
branches  of  learning  cultivated  in  that  age  by  perfons  of 
his  profeflion.  He  united  the  love  of  Study  with  a  diSpo- 
fition  to  adtive  employment,  two  qualities  which  arefeldom 
found  in  the  fame  perfon.  The  truths  which  he  discovered 
he  felt  an  irrefiftible  impulfe  to  impart  unto  others,  for 
which  he  was  qualified  by  a  bold  and  fervid  eloquence. 
Singularly  adapted  to  arrelt  the  attention,  and  govern  the 
minds,  of  a  fierce  and  unpoliffied  people. 

From  the  time  that  he  embraced  the  reformed  dodtrines, 
the  defire  of  propagating  them,  and  of  delivering  his 
countrymen  from  the  delufions  and  corruptions  of  popery, 
became  bis  ruling  paffion,  to  which  he  was  always  ready 
to  facrifice  his  eafe,  his  intereft,  his  reputation,  and  his 
life.  An  ardent  attachment  to  civil  liberty  held  the  next 
place  in  his  breaft  to  love  of  the  reformed  religion. 
That  the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  to  advance  thele 
was  of  the  moft  diftinterefted  kind,  no  candid  perlon  who 
has  paid  attention  to  his  life  can  doubt  for  a  moment, 
whatever  opinion  he  may  entertain  of  fome  of  the  means 
which  he  employed  for  that  purpole.  In  fadt,  he  thought 
only  of  advancing  the  glory  of  God,  and  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  Intrepidity,  a  mind  elevated 
above  Sordid  views,  indefatigable  adtivity,  and  constancy 
■which  no  disappointments  could  lhake,  eminently  quali- 
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fled  him  for  the  hazardous  and  difficult  poft  which  he  oc¬ 
cupied.  His  integrity  was  above  the  fufpicion  of  corrup¬ 
tion;  his  firmnefs  proof  equally  againft  the  folieitations 
of  friends  and  the  threats  of  enemies.  Though  his  im- 
petuofity  and  courage  led  him  frequently  to  expofe  him- 
felf  to  danger,  tve  never  find  him  negledting  to  take  pru¬ 
dent  precautions  for  his  fafety.  The  opinion  which  his 
countrymen  entertained  of  his  fagacity,  as  well  as  hon'efty, 
is  evident  from  the  confidence  which  they  repofed  in  him. 
The  meafures  taken  for  advancing  the  reformation  were 
cither  adopted  at  his  fuggeftion,  or  fubmitted  to  his  ad¬ 
vice;  and  we  muft  pronounce  them  to  have  been  as  wifely 
planned  as  they  were  boldly  executed. 

His  minifterial  functions  were  difeharged  with  the  great- 
eft  aftiduity,  fidelity,  and  fervour.  No  avocation  or  infir¬ 
mity  prevented  him  from  appearing  in  the  pulpit.  Preach¬ 
ing  was  an  employment  in  which  he  delighted,  and  for 
which  he  was  qualified,  by  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with 
the  feriptures,  and  the  happy  art  of  applying  them,  in  the 
moft  ftriking  manner,  to  the  exifting  circumftances  of 
the  church,  and  of  his  hearers.  His  powers  of  alarming 
the  confcience,  and  arouiing  the  pallions,  have  been 
frequently  mentioned  ;  but  he  excelled  alfo  in  opening 
up  the  confolations  of  the  Gofpel,  and  calming  the  breafts 
of  thofe  who  were  agitated  with  a  fenfe  of  their  fins. 
When  he  difeourfed  of  the  griefs  and  joys,  the  conflicts 
and  triumphs,  of  genuine  Chriltians,  he  declared  what  he 
himfelf  had  known  and  felt.  The  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  his  familiar  acquaintances  breathe  the  moft  ardent 
piety.  The  religious  meditations  in  which  he  fpent 
his  laft  ficknefs  were  not  confined  to  that  period  of  his 
life;  they  had  been  his  habitual  employment  from  the 
time  that  he  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  his  folace  amidft  all  the  hardfhips  and  perils  through 
which  he  palled. 

With  his  brethren  in  the  miniftry  he  lived  in  the  ut- 
xnoft  cordiality.  We  never  read  of  the  flighted:  variance 
between  him  and  any  of  his  colleagues.  While  he  was 
dreaded  and  hated  by  the  licentious  and  profane,  whofe 
vices  he  never  fpared,  the  religious  and  fober  part  of  his 
congregation  and  countrymen  felt  a  veneration  for  him, 
which  was  founded  on  his  unblemifhed  reputation,  as  well 
as  his  popular  talents  as  a  preacher.  In  private  life,  he 
was  both  beloved  and  revered  by  his  friends  and  do- 
meftics.  He  was  fubjetft  to  the  occafional  lapfes  of  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  deprefiion  of  fpirits,  arifing  partly  from  na¬ 
tural  conftitution,  and  partly  from  the  maladies  which 
had  long  preyed  upon  his  health  ;  which  made  him  (to 
ufe  his  own  expreflion)  churlifk,  and  lefs  capable  of  pleafing 
and  gratifying  his  friends  than  he  was  otherwife  difpofed 
to  be.  This  he  confefied,  and  requefted  them  to  excufe  ; 
but  his  friendfliip  was  fincere,  affectionate,  and  fteady. 
When  free  from  this  morofe  affection,  he  reliflied  the  plea- 
lures  of  fociety,  and,  among  his  acquaintances,  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  unbend  his  mind  from  feverer  cares,  by  in¬ 
dulging  in  innocent  recreation,  and  the  Tallies  of  wit  and 
humour,  to  which  he  had  a  ftrong  propenfity,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  grave  tone  of  his  general  character. 

Moft  of  his  faults  may  be  traced  to  bis  natural  tempe¬ 
rament,  and  the  character  of  the  age  and  country  in  which 
he  lived.  His  paflions  were  ftrong;  he  felt  with  the  ut- 
inolt  keennefs  on  every  fubjeCt  which  interefted  him  ;  and 
as  he  felt  he  expreffed  himfelf,  without  difguife  or  affec¬ 
tation.  The  warmth  of  his  zeal  was  apt  to  betray  him 
into  intemperate  language  ;  his  inflexible  adherence  to  his 
opinions  inclined  to  obltinacy  ;  and  his  independence  of 
mind  occafionally  affumed  the  appearance  of  haughtinefs 
and  difdain.  A  ftranger  to  complimentary  or  fmooth  lan¬ 
guage,  little  concerned  about  the  manner  in  which  his 
reproofs  were  received,  provided  they  were  merited,  too 
much  impreffed  with  the  evil  of  the  offence,  to  think  of 
the  rank  or  character  of  the  offender,  he  often  uttered  his 
admonitions  with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt 
to  irritate  than  to  reclaim.  But  he  protefted,  at  a  time 
when  perfons  are  lealt  in  danger  of  deception,  and  in  a 
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manner  which  fhould  bamfh  fufpicions  of  the  purity  of 
his  motives,  that,  in  his  fharpeft  rebukes,  he  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  hatred  of  the  vices,  not  the  perfons,  of  the  vi¬ 
cious,  and  that  his  aim  was  always  to  difeharge  his  own 
duty,  and,  if  poflible,  to  reclaim  the  guilty. 

Thofe  who  have  charged  him  with  infenfibility  and  in¬ 
humanity,  have  fallen  into  a  miftake  very  common  with 
luperficial  thinkers,  who,  in  judging  of  the  characters  of 
perfons  who  lived  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  very  different  from 
their  own,  have  pronounced  upon  their  moral  qualities 
from  the  mere  afpeCt  of  their  exterior  manners.  He  was 
ftern,  not  lavage;  auftere,  notunfeeling;  vehement,  not 
vindictive.  There  is  not  an  inftanceof  his  employing  his 
influence  to  revenge  any  perfonal  injury  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  Rigid  as  his  maxims  as  to  the  execution  of  juftice 
were,  there  are  more  inftances  on  record  of  his  interced¬ 
ing  for  the  pardon  of  criminals,  than  perhaps  of  any  mail 
of  his  time ;  and,  unlefs  when  crimes  were  atrocious,  or 
the  fafety  of  the  ftate  was  at  ftake,  he  never  exhorted  the 
executive  authority  to  the  exercife  of  feverity.  The  bold- 
nefs  and  ardour  of  his  mind,  called  forth  by  the  peculiar 
circumftances  of  the  time,  led  him  to  pufh  his  fentiments 
on  fome  fubjeCts  to  an  extreme,  and  no  confideration 
could  induce  him  to  retraCt  an  opinion  of  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  perfuaded  ;  but  his  behaviour  after  his  pub¬ 
lication  againft  female  government,  proves  that  he  was 
was  not  difpofed  to  improve  them  to  the  difturbance  of 
the  public  peace.  His  conduCt  at  Frankfort  evinced  hi* 
moderation  in  religious  differences  among  brethren  of  the 
fame  faith,  and  that  he  was  difpofed  to  make  all  rcafon- 
able  allowances  for  thofe  who  could  not  go  to  the  fame 
length  with  him  in  reformation,  provided  they  abftained 
from  impoiing  upon  the  confciences  of  others.  The  li¬ 
berties  which  he  took  in  cenfuring  from  the  pulpit  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  individuals  of  the  higheft  rank  and  llation,  ap¬ 
pear  the  more  ftrange  and  intolerable  to  us,  when  con- 
trafted  with  the  filence  of  modern  times;  but  we  fhould 
recollect  that  they  were  then  common,  and  that  they  were 
not  without  their  utility,  in  an  age  when  the  licentioufnefs 
and  oppreftion  of  the  great  and  powerful  often  fet  at  defi¬ 
ance  the  ordinary  reftraintsof  law. 

In  contemplating  fuch  a  character  as  that  of  Knox,  it 
is  not  the  man,  fo  much  as  the  reformer ,  that  ought  to  en¬ 
gage  our  attention.  The  admirable  wifdom  of  Providence 
in  railing  up  perfons  endued  with  qualities  fuited  to  the 
work  allotted  them  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
demands  our  particular  confideration.  The  auftere  and 
rough  reformer,  whofe  voice  once  cried  in  the  wildernefs  of 
Judea  ;  who  was  clothed  with  camel's  hair,  and  girt  about  the 
loins  with  a  leathern  girdle  ;  who  came  neither  eating  nor  drink - 
ing ;  who,  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  every  tree,  warned  a  ge¬ 
neration  of  vipers  to  fee from  the  wrath  to  come,  faying  even  to 
the  tyrant  upon  the  throne,  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee-,  he  (I 
fay)  was  fitted  for  ferving  the  will  of  God  in  his  generation  5 
and  Wifdom  was  jufiifcd  in  him,  according  to  his  rank  and 
place,  as  well  as  in  his  Divine  Mafter,  whofe  advent  he 
announced,  who  did  not  frive,  nor  cry ,  nor  caufe  his  voice  to 
be  heard  in  the  freets ;  nor  break  the  bruifed  reed,  nor  quenck 
the  frnohing  fax.  To  thofe  who  complain,  that  they  are 
difappointed  at  not  finding,  in  our  national  reformer,  a 
mild  demeanor,  courteous  manners,  and  a  winning  ad- 
drefs,  we  may  fay,  that  thofe  talents  which  fit  a  perfon  for 
aCting  with  propriety  and  ufefulnefs  in  one  age  and  fitu- 
ation,  would  altogether  unfit  him  for  another.  Before 
the  reformation,  fuperftition,  fliielded  by  ignorance,  and 
armed  with  power,  governed  with  gigantic  fway.  Men  of 
mild  fpirits  and  gentle  manners  would  have  been  as  un¬ 
fit  for  taking  the  field  againft  this  enemy,  as  a  dwarf  or  a 
child  for  encountering  a  giant.  What  did  Erafmus  in 
the,  days  of  Luther  ?  What  would  Lowth  have  done  in 
the  days  of  Wickliffe,  or  Blair  in  thofe  of  Knox  ?  It  has 
been  juftly  obferved  concerning  our  reformer,  by  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon,  that  “  thofe  very  qualities,  which  now  render  his 
character  lefs  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the  inftrument  of 
Providence  for  advancing  the  reformation  among  a  fierce 
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people,  sn<!  enabled  him  to  face  danger,  and  fill-mount  op- 
pofition,  from  which  a  perfon  of  a  more  gentle  fpirit  would 
have  been  apt  to  fhrink  back.”  Viewing  his  charafter  in 
this  light,  if  we  cannot  regard  him  as  an  amiable  man,  we 
may,  without  hefitaticn,  pronounce  him  a  great  re¬ 
former. 

Knox  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  five  children.  His 
two  fons,  Nathaniel  and  Eleazar,  were  borne  to  him  by 
his  fij-ft  wife,  Mrs.  Marjory  Bowes.  About  the  year  1566, 
they  went  to  England,  where  their  mother’s  relations  re¬ 
futed.  They  received  their  education  at  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge  ;  and,  after  finifhing  it,  died  in  the  prime 
of  life.  It  appears  that  they  died  without  iffue,  and  the 
family  of  the  reformer  became  extinfl  in  the  male  line. 
His  other  three  children  were  daughters,  by  his  fecond 
wife.  Dame  Margaret  Stewart,  his  widow,  afterwards 
married  fir  Andrew  Ker  of  Fadounfide,  a  ftrenuous  fup- 
porter  of  the  reformation.  One  of  his  daughters  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mr.  Robert  Pont,  minifter  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  ;  an¬ 
other  of  them  to  Mr.  James  Flemming,  alfo  a  minifter  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  ;  Elizabeth,  the  third  daughter, 
was  married  to  Mr.  John  Wellh,  minifter  of  Ayr.  Mrs. 
Welfh  feems  to  have  inherited  a  confiderable  portion  of 
her  father’s  fpirit,  and  fhe  had  her  ftiare  of  hardfhips  fimi- 
lar  to  his.  Her  hufband  was  one  of  tliofe  who  refitted  the 
arbitrary  meafures  purfued  by  James  VI.  for  overturning 
the  government  and '  liberties  of  the  prefbyterian  church 
of  Scotland.  For  attending  a  meeting  of  the  general  af- 
fembly  at  Aberdeen,  in  July  1605,  when  the  king  had  fent 
diredtions  for  adjourning  it  fine  die,  (in  purfuance  of  a 
fcheme  laid  for  abolilhing  that  court,)  he  was  imprifoned  ; 
and,  for  afterwards  declining  the  privy  council,  as  not  the 
proper  judges  of  that  caule,  he,  along  with  other  five  mi- 
nifters,  was  arraigned,  and,  by  a  packed  and  corrupt  jury, 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  the  death  of  traitors. 
Leaving  her  children  at  Ayr,  Mrs.  Welch  attended  her 
hufband  in  prifon,  and  was  prefent  at  Linlithgow,  with 
the  wives  of  the  other  pannels,  on  the  day  of  trial.  When 
informed  of  the  fentence,  thefe  heroines,  inltead  of  lament¬ 
ing  their  fate,  praifed  God  w'ho  had  given  their  liufbands 
courage  to  ftand  to  the  caufe  of  their  Mafter;  adding  that, 
like  Him,  they  had  been  judged  and  condemned  under 
the  covert  of  night.  The  lentence  having  been  com¬ 
muted  into  banifhment,  fhe  accompanied  her  hulband  to 
France,  where  they  remained  for  fixteen  years.  Mr. 
Welch  having  loft  his  health,  and  the  phyficians  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  the  only  profpeft  which  he  had  of  recover¬ 
ing  it  was  by  returning  to  his  native  country,  ventured, 
about  the  year  1622,  to  come  to  London.  His  wife,  by 
means  of  fome  of  her  mother’s  relations  at  court,  obtained 
accefs  to  the  king,  to  petition  for  liberty  for  him  to  go  to 
Scotland  for  the  fake  of  his  health.  The  following  con- 
verfation  is  faid  to  have  taken  place  on  that  occafion.  His 
majefty  afked  her,  who  was  her  father.  She  replied,  Mr. 
Knox.  “  Knox  and  Welch  !”  exclaimed  he;  “  the  devil 
never  made  fuch  a  match  as  that.”  “It’s  right  like,  fir,” 
faid  fhe;  “for  we  never fpeired  (afked)  his  advice.”  He 
afked  her,  how  many  children  her  father  had  left,  and  if 
they  were  lads  or  lafles.  She  faid  three,  and  they  were  all 
laffes.  “  God  be  thanked  !”  cried  the  king,  lifting  up 
both  his  hands ;  “  for,  an  they  had  been  three  lads,  I  had 
never  bruiked  (enjoyed)  my  three  kingdoms  in  peace.” 
She  urged  her  requeft,  that  he  would  give  her  hufband  his 
native  air.  “Give  him  the  devil !”  (a  word  which  James 
had  often  in  his  mouth.)  “Give  that  to  your  hungry 
courtiers,”  faid  fhe,  offended  at  his  profanity.  He  told 
her  at  laft,  that,  if  fhe  would  perfuade  her  hufband  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  bifhops,  he  would  allow  him  to  return  to  Scot¬ 
land.  Mrs.  Welch,  lifting  up  her  apron,  and  holding  it 
towards  the  king,  replied,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  her  father, 
“Pleafe  your  majefty,  I’d  rather  receive  his  head  there.” 

The  account  of  our  reformer’s  publications  has  been 
partly  anticipated  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  narra¬ 
tive.  Though  his  writings  were  of  great  utility,  it  was 
not  by  them,  but  by  his  perfonal  exertions,  that  he  chief- 
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Jy  advanced  the  reformation,  and  tranfmitted  his  name  to 
pofterity.  He  did  not  view  this  as  the  field  in  which  he 
was  called  to  labour.  “That  I  did  not  in  writing  com¬ 
municate  my  judgment  upon  the  Scripture  (fays  he),  I 
have  ever  thought  myfelf  to  have  molt  juft  reafon.  For, 
confidering  myfelf  rather  called  of  mv  God  to  inftruct  the 
ignorant,  comfort  the  forrowful,  confirm  the  weak,  and 
rebuke  the  proud,  by  tongue,  and  lively  voice,  in  thefe 
moft  corrupt  days,  than  to  compofe  books  for  the  age  to 
come,  (feeing  that  fo  much  is  written,  and  by  men  of  moft 
lingular  erudition,  and  yet  fo  little  well-obferved,)  I  de¬ 
creed  to  contain  myfelf  within  the  bounds  of  that  voca¬ 
tion  whereunto  I  found  myfelf  efpecially  called.”  This 
refolution  was  moft  judicioufly  formed.  His  fituation  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  early  protelfant  reformers. 
They  found  the  whole  world  in  ignorance  of  the  doctrines 
of  Chriftianity.  Men  were  either  deftitute  of  books,  or 
fuch  as  they  polfeffed  were  calculated  only  to  miflead. 
The  oral  initructions  of  a  few  individuals  could  extend 
but  a  fmall  way  ;  it  was  principally  by  means  of  their 
writings,  which  circulated  with  amazing  rapidity,  that 
they  benefited  mankind,  and  became  not  merely  the  in- 
ftruCtors  of  the  particular  cities  and  countries  where  they 
refided  and  preached,  but  the  reformers  of  Europe.  By 
the  time  that  Knox  appeared  on  the  field,  their  judicious 
commentaries  upon  the  different  books  of  Scripture,  and 
their  able  defences  of  its  doffrines,  were  laid  open  to  the 
Englifh  reader.  What  was  more  immediately  required  of 
him  was  to  ufe  the  peculiar  talent  in  which  he  excelled, 
and,  “  by  tongue  and  lively  voice,”  to  imprint  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Bible  upon  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
When  he  was  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  doing  this, 
during  his  exile,  there  could  not  be  a  more  proper  fubfti- 
tute  than  that  which  he  adopted,  by  publilhing  familiar 
epiftles,  exhortations,  and  admonitions,  in  which  he  briefly 
recalled  to  their  minds  the  truths  which  they  had  received, 
and  excited  them  to  adhere  unto  them.  Thefe  were  cir¬ 
culated  and  read  with  far  more  eafe,  and  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  than  large  treatifes  could  have  been.  Of  the  many 
fermons  preached  by  him  during  his  miniftry,  he  never 
publifhed  but  one,  which  was  extorted  from  him  by  pecu¬ 
liar  circumftances ;  and  that  one  affords  a  very  favourable 
fpecimen  of  his  talents.  If  he  had  applied  himfelf  to  writ¬ 
ing,  he  was  qualified  for  excelling  in  that  department. 
He  had  a  ready  command  of  language,  expreffed  himfelf 
with  perfpicuity,  and  with  great  animation  and  force. 
Though  he  defpifed  the  tinfel  of  rhetoric,  he  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  principles  of  that  art ;  and,  when  he  had  lei- 
fure  and  inclination  to  polifli  his  ftyle,  wrote  both  with 
propriety  and  eloquence.  Tliofe  who  read  his  letter  to 
the  queen  regent,  his  anfwer  to  Tyrie,  his  papers  in  the 
account  of  the  difpute  with  Kennedy,  or  even  his  fermon, 
will  be  fatisfied  of  this.  During  his  refidence  in  England, 
he  acquired  the  habit  of  writing  the  language  according 
to  the  manner  of  that  country ;  and,  in  all  his  publications 
which  appeared  during  his  life-time,  the  Englifh  and  not 
the  Scottifli  orthography  and  mode  of  expreffion  are  ufed. 
In  this  refpeft  there  is  a  very  evident  difference  between 
them  and  the  vernacular  writings  of  Buchanan.  His  de¬ 
fence  of  predeftination,  the  only  theological  treatife  of 
any  fize  w'hich  was  publifhed  by  himfelf,  is  rare,  and  has 
been  feen  by  few.  It  is  written  with  perfpicuity,  and 
difcovers  his  controverfial  acutenefs,  with  becoming  cau¬ 
tion,  in  handling  that  delicate  queftion. 

“  The  following  catalogue  of  the  reformer’s  works  will, 
I  truft,  be  found  more  correct  and  complete  than  any  one 
which  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  titles  have  been  accu¬ 
rately  copied  from  the  books  themfelves,  when  I  could 
poffibly  procure  them;  for  fuch  as  I  could  not  get  accefs 
to  I  have  had  recourfe  to  the  belt  authorities,  as  marked 
after  each  article.  I  have  alfo  noticed  thofe  of  which 
there  are  copies  in  the  manufcript  volume  in  my  poifef- 
fion. 

1.  An  Admonition,  or  Warning,  that  the  faithful  Chrif- 
tians  in  London,  Newcaftel,  Barwycke,  and  others,  may 

avoid 
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avoid  God’s  Vengeance' both  in  thys  life  and  in  the  life 
to  come.  Compyled  by  the  fervaunt  of  God,  John  Knokes. 
A  cut  of  Truth,  poor  woman,  handcuffed  and  faftened  in 
the  ftocks  with  a  halter  about  her  neck,  held  by  Tyrran- 
nye,  on  the  one  hand,  while  Crueltye,  with  a  cornered 
cap,  is  threatening  her  with  a  rod,  on  the  other.  From 
Wittonburge,  by  Nicholas  Dorcaftor.  Anno  M.D.LIIil. 
the  viii  of  May.  Cum  privilegio  ad  itnprimendum  folum. 

2.  A  faythfull  Admonition  made  by  John  Knox,  unto 
the  Profeffoursof  God’s  Truthe  in  England,  whereby  thou 
mayeft  learne  howe  God  wyll  have  his  churche  exercifed 
with  troubles,  and  how  he  defendeth  it  in  the  fame.  Ini- 
prynted  at  Kalykow  the  20  daye  of  Julii  1554.  Cum  gra¬ 
tia  et  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  l'olum.  French  black 
letter,  63  leaves. 

3.  A  godly  Letter  fent  too  the  Faythefull  in  London, 
Newcaftell,  Barwyke,  and  to  all  other  within  the  realme 
©f  Englande,  that  love  the  coming  of  our  Lorde  Jefus ;  by 
Jhon  Knox.  Imprinted  in  Rome,  before  the  Caftel  of  S. 
Aungel,  at  the  figne  of  Sainct  Peter.  In  the  moneth  of 
July,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1554.  In  28  leaves,  Fr.  bl. 
letter. 

4.  A  Confeffion  and  Declaration  of  praiers  added  there¬ 
unto,  by  Jhon  Knox,  minifter  of  Chriftes  molt  facred 
Evangely,  upon  the  Death  of  that  molle  famous  King,  Ed¬ 
ward  the  VI.  Kynge  of  Englande,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland, 
in  which  Confeffion,  the  fayde  Jhon  doth  accufe  no  leffe 
hys  owne  offences,  then  the  offences  of  others,  to  be  the 
caufe  of  the  awaye  takinge  of  that  molt  godly  prince, 
liowe  raininge  with  Chrilt,  whyle  we  abyde  plagues  for 
our  untbafulneffe.  Imprinted  in  Rome,  before  the  Caf¬ 
tel  of  S.  Aungel,  at  the  figne  of  Saindi  Peter.  In  the 
moneth  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lorde,  1554-  19  leaves, 
Fr.  black  letter.  Library. 

5.  The  Copie  of  a  Letter  fent  to  the  Ladye  Mary  Dow- 
agire,  Regent  of  Scotland,  by  John  Knox,  in  the  year  1 556. 
Here  is  alfo  a  notable  Sermon,  made  by  the  fayde  John 
Knox  ;  wherein  is  evydentlye  proved  that  the  Maffe  is 
and  alwaVs  hath  been  abominable  before  God,  and  idola- 
trye.  In  lixty-four  leaves,  black  letter,  121110. 

6.  The- Copie  of  a  Lettre  delivered  to  the  Ladie  Marie, 
Regent  of  Scotland,  from  Johne  Knox,  minifter  of  Goddes 
worde,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1556,  and  nowe  augmented 
and  explained  by  the  author  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord 
3558.  Device  :  two  arches,  one  narrow,  the  other  broad  ; 
over  the  narrow  one  is  a  crowm  of  laurel,  over  the  broad 
one  flames  of  fire,  with  this  motto  about  them  :  Enter  in  at 
the  Jlreit  gate  ;  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  brode  is  the  waye ,  that 
leadeth  to  dejlrulilion.  Matth.  vii.  Printed  at  Geneva,  by 
James  Poullain  and  Antonie  Rebul,  m.d.lviii.  Extends 
to  28  leaves.  Rom.  letter,  i6mo. 

7.  The  Firft  Blaft  of  the  Trumpet  againft  the  Monftru- 
ous  Regement  of  Women,  m.d.lviii.  56  leaves. 

8.  The  Appellation  of  John  Knoxe  from  the  cruell  and 
molt  unjuft  fentence  pronounced  againft  him  by  the  falfe 
biihoppes  and  clergie  of  Scotland,  with  his  lupplication 
and  exhortation  to  the  nobilitie,  eftates,  and  comunaltie 
of  the  fame  realme.  Printed  at  Geneva,  m.d.lviii.  i6to. 

9.  The  Copie  of  his  (Knox’s)  Epiftle,  fent  unto  New- 
cattle  and  Barwick.  (This  was,  perhaps,  another  edition 
of  No.  3.)  Alio  a  Briefe  Exhortation  to  Englande  for 
the  fpeedy  embracing  of  Chriftes  Gofpell,  heretofore  by 
the  tyranny  of  Mary  fuppreffed.  Geneva,  1559. 

10.  An  Anfwer  to  a  great  Number  of  Blafphemous  Cauil- 
lations  written  by  an  Anabaptift,  and  adverfarie  to  God’s 
eternal  Predeftination ;  and  confuted  by  Iohn  Knox,  mi¬ 
nifter  of  God’s  word  in  Scotland  :  wherein  the  Author  fo 
difcouereth  the  craft  and  falfehode  of  that  fed,  that  the 
godly,  knowing  that  error,  may  be  confirmed  in  the  trueth 
by  the  euident  worde  of  God.  Printed  by  Iohn  Crefpin, 
M-D.LX.  454  pages. 

11.  Pleir  followeth  the  Coppie  of  the  Refl’oning  which 
was  betuix  the  Abbotte  of  Crofraguell  and  John  Knox  in 
Mayboill  concerning  the  Maffe,  in  the  yeare  of  God  a 
ihoufand  five  liundreth  thre  fcoir  and  two  yeares.  Ini- 
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printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Robert  Lekpreuik,  and  aTeto  be 
folde  at  his  hous,  at  the  nether  bow.  Cum  privilegio, 
1563. 

12.  A  Sermon  preached  by  Iohn  Knox,  minifter  of 
Chrift  Jefus,  in  the  publique  audience  of  the  church  of 
Edenbrough,  within  the  realme  of  Scotland,  upon  Sonday 
the  19  of  Auguft,  1565.  For  the  which  the  laid  John 
Knoxe  was  inhibite  preaching  for  a  feafon.  To  this  is  ad  - 
joyned  an  Exortation  unto  all  the  faithfull  within  the 
fayde  realme,  for  the  reliefe  of  fuch  as  faythfully  trauayle 
in  the  preaching  of  God’s  word.  Written  by  the  fame 
John  Knoxe,  at  the  commandment  of  the  miniltrie  afore - 
faid.  49  leaves  ;  and  1  x  more  “  Of  the  fuperintendents  to 
the  faithfull.”  No  name  of  place,  nor  printer.  Sixteens. 

13.  To  his  loving  brethren  whome  God  ones  glorioufly 
gathered  in  the  church  of  Edinburgh,  and  now  are  dif- 
perfed  for  tryall  of  our  faith,  &c.  Johne  Knox.  Im¬ 
printed  at  Striviling  be  Robert  Lekpreuik.  Anno  Do. 
m.d.lxxi.  4  leaves,  i8mo.  Advocates  Library. 

14.  An  Anfwer  to  a  Letter  of  a  Jefuit  named  Tyrie,  be 
Johne  Knox.  Imprentit  at  Sandandrois  be  Robert  Lek- 
pruik,  Anno  Do.  1572.  45  leaves. 

15.  A  Fort  for  the  Afflided.  Wherein  are  miniftred- 
many  notable  and  excellent  remedies  againft  the  ftormes 
of  tribulation  :  Written  chiefly  for  the  comforte  of  Chriftes 
little  flocke,  which  is  the  final  number  of  the  faithfull,  by 
John  Knoxe.  This  is  an  expofition  upon  the  6th  Pfalme. 
It  has  prefixed,  an  epiftle  “To  the  Religious  Reader 
Abr.  Flemming.  At  the  end  is  “  A  comfortable  Epiftle 
fent  to  the  afflided  churche  of  Chrift,  exhorting  them  to 
bear  his  croffe  with  patience,  &c.  Written  at  Deepe, 
31  May  1554.”  Printed  at  London,  1580. 

16.  Sermon  on  Ezekiel  ix.  4.  printed  anno  1580. 

17.  A  Notable  and  Comfortable  Expofition  of  M.  Jolm 
Knoxes  upon  the  fourth  of  Matthew',  concerning  the  tea- 
tations  of  Chrift.  Firft  had  in  the  public  church,  and  af¬ 
terwards  written  for  the  comfort  of  certaine  private  friends, 
and  now  publifiied  in  print  for  the  benefit  of  all  that  fear 
God.  At  London  printed  by  Robert  Waldegrave  for 
Thomas  Man,  dwelling  in  Paternofter  Row,  at  the  figne 
of  the  Talbot,  1583.  The  book  confifts  of  24  leaves. 

18.  The  Hiftorie  of  the  Reformatioun  of  Religioun 
within  the  Realm  of  Scotland,  conteining  the  Manner  and 
be  quhat  Perfons  the  Lycht  of  Chryftis  Evangell  has  bein 
manifefted  unto  this  Realme,  after  that  horribill  and  uni- 
verfal  Defedioun  from  the  Treuth,  whiche  has  come  by 
the  Means  of  that  Romane  Antichryft.  Together  with 
the  Life  of  John  Knoxe  the  Author  (by  Mr.  Matthew 
Crawford),  and  feveral  curious  pieces  wrote  by  him;  par¬ 
ticularly  that  moft  rare  and  fcarce  one  entitled,  The  Firjl 
Blajl  of  the  Trumpet  againfl  the  Monjlruous  Regiment  of  Women , 
and  a  large  Index  and  Gloffary.  Taken  from  the  Original 
Manufcript  in  the  Univerfity  Library  of  Glafgow,  and 
compared  with  other  ancient  copies.  Folio,  Edinburgh, 
1732.  The  appearance  of  this  edition  removed  all  the 
doubts  which  had  been  entertained  as  to  Knox  having 
written  the  Hiltory  of  the  Reformation. 

“  Befides  the  above  publications,  which  were  all  un¬ 
doubtedly  compofed  by  our  reformer,  there  are  others  af- 
cribed  to  him  upon  more  dubious  grounds.  Bale,  in  his 
Scrip.  Maj.  Brit.  art.  Knoxus,  and  Verheiden  and  Melchior 
Adam,  upon  his  authority,  appear,  in  feveral  inftances,  to 
have  given  different  names  to  the  fame  trad.  They  men¬ 
tion  among  his  printed  works,  “  In  Genefin  Condones.” 
We  know  that  he  preached  fermons  on  Genefis  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  continued  to  do  fo  at 
Geneva.  Bale,  hearing  of  thefe-,  might  think  that  they 
were  publifhed.  Bifhop  Tanner  has  enumerated  among 
his  works,  “  Expofition  on  Daniel,  Malburg.  m.d.xxix. 

8  vo.”  As  he  mentions  the  place  and  year  of  printing, 
more  credit  is  due  to  his  account ;  but  there  is  evidently 
a  miftake  in  the  year,  for  Knox  had  not  at  that  time  be¬ 
gun  to  write.  It  may  however  be  an  error  of  the  prefs  for 
a  later  year.  I  have  not  introduced  into  this  catalogue 
the  Form  of  Excommunication  which  was  wholly,  northe 
e  Treatife 
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Treatife  of  Fading,  with  the  Letter  added  to  it,  which 
■was  chiefly,  compofed  by  Knox;  nor  any  other  of  the 
public  papers  in  which  he  had  a  hand,  but  which  were 
publi flied  in  the  name  of  the  General  Afl'embly.  In  an 
Epiitie  to  the  Reader  contained  in  his  Anfwer  to  Tyrie, 
Knox  mentions  that  he  had  befide  him  a  collection  of  let¬ 
ters  which  he  had  written  to  Mrs.  Bowes,  which  he  was 
prevented  from  publKhing  merely  by  inability.  It  alfo 
appears,  from  Field’s  Dedication  prefixed  to  the  Expofi- 
tion  of  the  fourth  of  Matthew,  that  a  number  of  our  re¬ 
former’s  manuferipts  were  in  circulation  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  I  have  in  my  pofieflion  a  manufeript  vo¬ 
lume,  containing  tr.xfts  and  letters  written  by  him  be¬ 
tween  1550  and  1558.  This  is  unqueltionably  the  iden¬ 
tical  volume  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wodrow,  author  of  the  Hiltory  of  the  Sufferings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  deferibed  under  the  name  of  the 
Quarto  volume  of  manuferipts  in  Crawfurd’s  Lite  of  Knox, 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  Hiltorie  publillied  in  1732. 
It  confifts  of  518  pages,  including  the  contents.  On  the 
leaf  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  is' this  title:  “The 
Epilties  of  Mr.  John  Knox,  worthy  to  be  read  becaufe  of 
the  authority  of  the  wryte'r,  the  folidity  of  the  matter,  and 
the  comfortable  Chriilian  experience  to  be  found  therein. 
Edr.  22.  feb.  1683.  H.T.  m.  p.”  Below',  in  a  hand  con- 
iiderably  older,  are  thefe  words :  “This  booke  belong’d 
fomtyme  to  Margaret  Stewart,  widow  to  Mr.  Knox,  after¬ 
ward  married  to  the  knight  of  Favvdonefyde.  Siller  fiiee 
was  to  James  earl  of  Arran.”  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Letters,  in  a  hand  older  than  the  former,  and  the  fame 
with  that  in  which  the  Letters  themfelves  are  written,  is 
this  title  :  “  Certane  Epiftillis  and  Letters  of  ye  fervand  of 
God,  Joline  Knox,  fend  from  dyvers  places  to  his  friendis 
and  familiaris  in  Jefus  Chryft.”  On  the  margin  of  the 
trails  are  feveral  thort  notes  by  the  tranferiber,  referring 
to  his  own  times,  fuch  as  this :  “  Our  care  at  this  day  in 
Scotland  1603.”  This  afeertains  the  date  of  their  tran- 
feription;  and  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  they  were 
copied  by  Mr.  John  Welfh,  a  fon-in-law  of  the  reformer, 
one  of  whole  letters  is  inferted  on  feme  blank  leaves  in 
the  middle  of  the  volume.  The  letters  are  forty-three  in 
number,  befides  the  Letter  to  the  Queen  Regent,  the  Dif- 
courfe  on  the  Temptation  of  Chrift,  and  the  Additions  to 
the  Apology  of  the  Parilian  Proteftants,  which  are  infert¬ 
ed  among  them.  Two  of  the  letters  have  alfo  been  pub- 
I illied ,  and  are  noticed  in  Nos.  14  and  15  of  this  cata¬ 
logue  :  the  remainer,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  never  appeared 
in  print.  They  confill  chiefly  of  religious  advices  to  the 
friends  with  whom  he  correfponded  ;  but  a  number  of 
fa£ts,  and  allufions  to  his  external  circumltances,  are  in- 
terfperled.” 

Mr.  M'Crie  concludes  :  “I  have  thus  attempted  to  give 
an  account  of  our  national  reformer,  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  life,  of  his  fentinients,  his  writings,  and  his 
exertions  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and  liberty.  If  what  I 
have  done  (hall  contribute  to  fet  his  character  in  a  more 
juft  or  full  light  than  that  in  which  it  has  been  generally 
reprefented  ;  if  it  di all  be  fubfervient  to  the  illustration  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  hiltory  of  that  period,  or  excite  others  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  fubjeft  ;  above  all,  if  it  lhall  be 
the  means  of  fuggefting  or  confirming  proofs  of  the  fu- 
perintendence  of  a  wife  and  merciful  Providence  in  the 
accomplifhment  of  a  revolution  of  all  others  the  molt  in- 
terefting  and  beneficial  to  this  country,  I  (hall  not  think 
any  labour  which  I  have  beltow'ed  on  the  fubjett  to  have 
been  thrown  away,  or  unrewarded.” 

KNOX,  a  county  of  Tenneflte,  in  North  America,  con¬ 
taining  11,573  inhabitants. 

KNOX,  a  county  in  the  north-weft  territory  of  the 
American  States,  erefted  June  20,  1790;  beginning  at  the 
Standing  Stone  Forks  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  and  down 
the  laid  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio  river  ;  thence 
with  the  Ohio  to  the  fmall  rivulet  above  fort  Malfac ; 
thence  with  the  eaftern  boundary-line  of  St.  Clair  county, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Michilimackinack ;  thence  up 
the  Illinois  river  to  the  forks  or  confluence  of  the  Tliea- 
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kiki  and  Chikago  ;  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  north 
to  the  boundary-line  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  fo  far  eafterly  upon  laid  boundary ,_as  thatadue  Couth 
line  may  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  beginning. — Alfo  the 
name  of-  a  fort  in  the  fame  territory. 

KNOX,  one  of  Ingraham’s  Mands.  Captain  Ingraham 
dilcoveved  two  illands,  which  he  called  Knox  and  Hancock  ; 
which  captain  Roberts,  foon  after  difeovering,  called  Free¬ 
man  and  Langdon.  Thefe  illands  had  every  appearance  of 
fertility.  Lat.  8.  3.  to  8.  5,  S.  Ion.  141.  W.  Greenwich. 

KNOK'IAjyi  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus  from  Robert  Knox, 
who  lived  many  years  on  the  i Hand  of  Ceylon,  and  pub- 
lillied  a  relation  of  it  in  1681.  ]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  tetrandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  ftel- 
latae,  (rubiaceae,  JuJJ '.)  Thegeneric  characters  are — Calyx  : 
perianthium  four-leaved,  fuperior,  fmall,  deciduous;  leaf¬ 
lets  (harp-pointed  ;  one  lanceolate,  thrice  the  fize  of  the 
reft.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  funnel-form;  tube  filiform, 
long,  border  four-parted  :  divifions  equal,  fomewhat  ob¬ 
long,  rounded.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  capillary,  with¬ 
in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla.  Antherae:  oblong,  equal. 
Piftillum  :  germ  roundilh,  inferior  ;  (tyle  filiform,  length 
of  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  two,  headed.  Pericarpium  :  fruit 
naked,  fubglobofe,  (harp-pointed,  furrowed.  Seeds:  two, 
roundilh,  lharp-pointed,  outwardly  convex,  marked  with 
three  ftreaks ;  inwardly  flat,  connefted  at  the  upper  part 
to  a  thread-form  receptacle. — Fffential  CharaBer.  Corolla: 
one-petalled,  funnel-form.  Seeds:  two,  grooved.  Calyx: 
one  ieaflet  larger. 

Knoxia  Zeylanica,  a  (ingle  fpecies.  This  plant  has  the 
appearance  of  a  Plumbago,  or  a  Lychnis.  Stem  upright, 
a  foot  high,  fmooth,  jointed.  Leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate, 
fubfeflile,  veinlefs,  fmooth.  Spikes  long,  narrow,  with 
fcattered  feflile  flowers.  Native  of  Ceylon. 

Gaertner  has  another  fpecies,  from  the  Bankfian  Herba¬ 
rium,  which  he  names  Knoxia  friFla.  He  deferibes  the 
fruit  as  a  very  fmall  inferior  caplule,  ovate,  flatted-rhomb- 
(haped,  fmooth,  two-celled,  bipartiie :  fegments  three- 
fided,  bay-coloured  on  the  outlide,  within  black  and  po- 
lilhed,  fpontaneoufly  or  with  a  flight  preflure  opening  in 
three  parts  at  the  top,  coriaceous.  Common  receptacle 
filiform,  bifid  at  the  top,  as  in  the  umbellate  plants  ;  pro¬ 
per  none,  except  a  little  fear  at  the  bottom  of  each  cell, 
to  which  the  feeds  are  fixed.  Seed  in  each  cell  one,  fub- 
ovate,  acuminate  to  both  ends,  three-fided,  fmooth,  ru- 
fefeent.  According  to  him,  it  was  fent  from  Ceylon  by 
Koenig.  That  is  doubtful;  it  is  however  a  native  of  the 
Ealt  Indies. 

KNOX'VILLE,  the  metropolis  of  the  (late  of  Tennef- 
fee,  North  America,  is  fituated  in  Knox  county,  on  the 
north  fide  of  Hoilton  river,  on  a  beautiful  (pot  of  ground, 
twenty- t\«o  miles  above  the  junction  of  Hoilton  river  with 
the  Tennelfee,  and  four  below  the  mouth  of  French 
Broad-river.  It  is  in  a  flouriflting  fituation,  and  enjoys  a 
communication  with  every  part  of  the  United  States  by 
poft.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  about  130 
lioufes,  a  court-houfe,  gaol,  and  barracks  large  enough  to 
contain  720  men.  The  fupreme  courts  of  law  and  equity 
for  the  diftrift  of  Hamilton,  and  the  courts  of  pleas  and 
quarter-fefiions  for  Knox-county,  are  held  here.  A  col¬ 
lege  has  been  ellablilhed  here  by  government, called  Blount 
College.  It  is  32  miles  north  of  Tellico  Block-houle. ; 
200  fouth-eaft-by-fouth  of  Frankfort,  in  Kentucky  ;  485 
welt-by-fouth  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia;  and  728  fouth- 
welterly  of  Philadelphia. 

To  KNUB,  or  Knub'ble,  v.  a.  [ knipler ,  Danilh.]  To 
beat.  Skinner. 

KNUB'BING,  or  Knub'eung,/!  The  aft  of  beating. 

KNUCK'LE,yi  [cnucle.  Sax.  knockle,  Dut.]  The  joints 
of  the  fingers  protuberant  when  the  fingers  dole: 

Thus  often  at  the  Temple-Hairs  we’ve  feen 
Two  tritons,  of  a  rough  athletic  mien. 

Sourly  difpute  lb  me  quarrel  of  the  flood. 

With  knuckles  bruis’d,  and  face  befmear’d  in  blood.  GartIL. 

The  knee-joint  of  a  calf.— -Jelly,  which  thef  •  ufed  for  «; 
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reftorative,  is  chiefly  made  of  knuckles  of  veal.  Bacon's  Na¬ 
tural  Hijl. — The  articulation  or  joint  of  a  plant. — Divers 
herbs  have  joints  or  knuckles,  as  it  were  flops  in  their  ger¬ 
mination;  as  gilly-flovvers,  pinks,  and  corn.  Bacon. — Part 
of  the  tympan  of  a  printing-prefs. 

To  KNUCK'LE,  v.  n.  To  fu'oinit:  I  fuppofe  from  an 
odd  cuftom  of  ftriking  the  under  fide  of  the  table  with  the 
knuckles,  in  confeffion  of  an  argume'ntal  defeat.  Joknfon. 

• — To  lay  the  knuckle  to  the  ground  in  playing  at  marbles. 

KNUCK'LE  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of 
New  Zealand,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  34.  51.  S. 
Ion.  186.  21.  W. 

KNUCK'LED,  ad j.  Jointed. — The  reed  or  cane  is  a 
watery  plant,  and  groweth  not  but  in  the  water:  it  hath 
thefe  properties  :  that  it  is  hollow,  and  it  is  knuckled  both 
ftalk  and  root;  that,  being  dry,  it  is  more  hard  and  fragile 
than  other  wood  ;  that  it  putteth  forth  no  boughs,  though 
many  ftalks  out  of  one  root.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

KNUCK'LING,yi  The  aft  of  bending;  of  fubmitting; 
of  ftriking  with  the  knuckles  ;  of  laying  the  knuckles  to 
the  ground  in  playing  at  marbles. 

KNUD’s  HO'VED,  a  cape  of  Denmark,  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  Slefwick  :  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Haderfleben. 
Lat  55.  20.  N.  Ion.  9.  40.  E. 

KNUD’s  HO'VED,  a  cape  of  Denmark,  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Fyen,  projefting  into  the  Great  Belt, 
and  forming  a  bay  on  the  fouth  of  the  town  of  Nyeborg. 
Lat.  55. 17.  N.  Ion.  10.  52.  E. 

KNUD’s  HO'VED,  a  cape  of  Denmark,  on  the  foutli- 
weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Zealand.  Lat.  55.  5.  N.  Ion. 
11. 37. E. 

KNUFF,  f.  [perhaps  corrupted  from  knave,  or  the  fame 
with  chbjf. ]  A  lout.  An  old  word  preferved  in  a  rhyme 
of  prediftion : 

The  country  knuffs,  Hob,  Dick,  and  Flick, 

With  clubs  and  clouted  fhoon. 

Shall  fill  up  Duffendale 

With  flaughter’d  bodies  foon.  Hayward. 

KNUR,  or  Knurle,/!  [knor.  Germ.]  A  knot;  a  hard 
fubftance — The  ftony  nodules  found  lodged  in  the  ltrata, 
are  called  by  the  workmen  knurs  and  knots.  Woodward. 

KNUTS'FORD,  a  market-town  in  Chefhire,  was  fo  call¬ 
ed  from  the  Danifh  king  Canute,  and  ford,  a  road  or  paf- 
fage  ;  becaufe  that  king  is  faid  to  have  palled  that  way 
with  his  army,  and  to  have  been  viftorious  in  a  battle 
near  that  place,  which  afterwards  was  called  C'nutis-ford, 
but  more  modernly  Knutsford.  It  is  fituated  in  lat.  53. 
21.  N.  Ion.  a.  33.  W.  near  the  Merfey.  It  is  divided,  as 
it  were,  into  two  towns  by  a  rivulet  called  Birken  ;  for 
which  reafon  it  is  called  High  and  Low  Knutsford. 
The  fituation  is  pleafant,  and  the  town  neat.  Its  dif- 
tance  from  London  is  one  hundred  and  feventy-three 
miles,  from  Manchefter  fifteen,  Stockport  fixteen,  Con- 
gleton  fourteen,  Warrington  eleven,  Prefcot  twenty-one, 
Liverpool  twenty-nine,  Middlewich  nine,  Ilolmes-Chapel 
nine,  Altringham  feven,  Macclesfield  eleven  and  a  half, 
Northwich  feven,  and  Ghefter  twenty-four. 

William  de  Tabley,  who  was  lord  of  both  the  Knutf- 
fords,  about  the  year  1292  granted  a  charter  of  privileges 
to  his  burgeffes  of  Knutsford,  which  is  printed  in  Leicef- 
ter’s  Hiftory  of  Bucklow  Hundred;  this  William,  about 
the  fame  time,  procured  a  charter  for  a  market  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  a  fair  for  three  days,  at  the  feftival  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul;  which  are  ftill  continued;  there  is  another 
on  the  8th  of  November  ;  and  a  third  has  been  eftablifhed 
within  thefe  few  years  on  the  23d  of  April.  A  charter 
for  a  Wednefday’s  market  at  Over-Knutsford,  on  Knuts- 
ford-Booth,  was  granted  in  1335,  to  Ellen  Legh,  with  a 
fair  on  Tuefday  and  Wednelday  in  Whitfun-week  :  this 
market  has  been  long  dilcontinued,  but  the  fair  is  ftill 
holden. 

Knutsford  is  not  a  corporate  town,  but  it  appears  that 
its  chief  .officer  was  called  a  mayor  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  I.  The  quarter-fefiions  for  the  county  are  held 
2»  this  town  at  Miilfu  miner  and  Michaelmas.  In  the  year 
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1777,  an  account  having  been  taken  of  the  population  of 
Knutsford,  it  vvas  found  that  there  were  375  families, 
and  1674  inhabitants  ;  according  to  the  returns  made  to 
parliament  under  the  population  aft  in  1801,  there  were 
then  543  families  in  Over  and  Nether  Knutsford,  and  2372 
inhabitants,  of  whom  782  were  employed  in  trade,  manu- 
faftures,  or  handicraft.  A  manufacture  of  thread  has 
been  long^  eftablilhed  in  this  town.  There  is  no  cotton 
faftory,  but  a  great  deal  of  cotton  fpinning  and  weaving 
is  done  in  private  houfes.  Under  an  act  of  parliament 
palled  in  the  year  1741,  Knutsford  was  made  a  diftinft 
parifli  and  vicarage,  and  the  ancient  chapel  in  Nether- 
Knutsford  taken  down  ;  the  new  parilh-churcli,  then  built 
in  the  Tentry-eroft,  was  confecrated  in  the  year  1744,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptift ;  the  patronage  is  vefted, 
by  the  aft,  in  the  lords  of  Over-Knutsford,  Nether- 
Knutsford,  Ollerton,  Toft,  and  Bexton,  who  prefent  in 
rotation.  Annual  races  are  held  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
town. 

Immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  are  fome  feats  diftin- 
guilhed  for  their  antiquity  and  pifturefque  features. — To 
the  north  is  Tatton-hall,  the  feat  of  Wilbraham  Egerton, 
efq.  a  Large  ftone  manfion,  recently  erefted  from  the  de- 
figns  of  Wyatt.  The  adjoining  park  comprifes  about 
2000  acres  of  land,  fome  of  which  is  annually  in  tillage. — 
Weft  of  the  town  is  Tabley-houfe,  the  feat  of  fir  John  F. 
Leicefter,  bart.  a  large  brick  manfion,  in  a  fpacious  park, 
which  is  ornamented  with  a  large  lake  and  fine  foreft  trees. 
The  houfe  is  particularly  noted  for  its  noble  gallery  of 
piftures,  all  executed  by  Englilli  artifts.  Lyfons's  Magna 
Britannia. 

KNUT'WEIL,  a  bailiwick  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton 
of  Lucerne. 

KNUT'ZEN  (Matthias),  a  native  of  Holftein,  who 
openly  profeffed  and  taught  atlieifm.  It  is  laid  he  had 
about  a  thoufand  difciples  in  different  parts  of  Germa¬ 
ny.  They  were  called  Confcitnciarians,  becaufe  they  affect¬ 
ed  there  is  no  other  God,  no  other  religion,  no  other  law¬ 
ful  magiftracy,  but  confidence,  which  teaches  every  man 
the  three  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  ; 
To  hurt  nobody  ;  to  live  honeftly ;  and  to  give  every  one 
his  due.  Several  copies  of  a  Letter  of  his  from  Rome 
(1674)  were  fpread  abroad,  containing  the  fubftance  of  his 
iyftem.  It  is  to  be  found  entire  in  the  laft  edition  of 
Micrtelius. 

KNUT'ZEN  (Martin),  a  Pruflian  profeffor  of  philolo- 
phy,  and  the  author  of  numerous  works,  vvas  born  at  Ko- 
niglberg  in  the  year  1713.  We  have  no  other  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  him,  than  that  he  filled  the  philofophical 
chair  in  the  univerfity  of  his  native  place,  and  alfo  occu¬ 
pied  the  poll  of  librarian.  He  died  in  1751,  when  he  was 
only  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  Some  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  are  in  Latin,  and  others  in  German.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  former  are,  1.  Syftema  Caufarum  efficientium. 
2.  Elementa  Philofophias  Rationalis,  Methoda  Mathema- 
tico  demonftrata.  3.  Theoremata  de  Parabolis  infinitis, 
&c.  Of  his  German  writings,  that  which  has  done  him 
the  greateft  honour  is  A  Defence  of  the  Chriftian  Religion, 
in  4to.  Nouv.  DiB.  Hijl. 

KNYNDT,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Grodno. 

KNY'NO,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Tivy 
about  five  miles  below  Cardigan. 

KNYS'ZYN,  atown  of  Warfaw  :  thirty-fix  miles  north 
of  Biellk. 

KO,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chan-fi.: 
twelve  miles  fouth- welt  of  TaL 

KO-HO'A,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Quang-li :  1080  miles  fouth-fouth-welt  of  Peking.  Lat. 
23.  22.  N.  Ion.  106.  56.  E. 

KO-YANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Koang-fi  :  thirty  miles  weft  of  Kouang-fin. 

KO'A,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

KOADGWA'II,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Jenhat :  twenty  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Gujurat. 

KOAMEROO'.  See  Cape  Koameroq,  vol.  iii. 

KO'ANG- 
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KO'ANG-TCHEOU',  a  town  of  Corea :  1 50  miles  fouth 
ef  King-ki-tao-  Lat  35.  6.  N.  Ion.  125.  41.  E. 

KO'ANG-CHON',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Ho-nan:  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kouang. 

KO'ANG-HO'A,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Hou-quang :  twenty-feven  miles  north-north- welt  of 
Siang-yang. 

KO'ANG-TSE',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Fo-kien:  twelve  miles  north-welt  of  Chaou-ou. 

KO'BA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Kullo.  Lat.  12.20.  N. 
Ion.  9.  W. 

KO'BA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjaz : 
three  miles  north- welt  of  Medina. 

KO'BA,  a  town  of  Turkeftan  :  feventy  miles  ealt  of 
Toncat. 

KO'BACK,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  on  the  Save  :  twenty 
miles  ealt-fourh-ealt  of  Belgrade. 

KO'BACK,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Yani. 

KO'BAD,  a  diftribt  of  Perfia,  in  the  north-welt  part  of 
Farliftan. 

KO'BAK,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Welt  Bothnia:  feven 
miles  north-welt  of  Umea. 

KOB'BE,  f.  in  botany.  See  Rhus. 

KO'BAN  KU'PRI,  a  town  of  Turkilh  Armenia  ■.  twen¬ 
ty-feven  miles  ealt  of  Erzerum. 

KO'BEL,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into  the  Oppa 
feven  miles  well  of  Jagerndorf. 

KOBELNPKA,  a  town  of  Aullrian  Poland,  in  Gali¬ 
cia  :  thirty-four  miles  welt  of  Lemberg. 

KOBELPU'DE,  a  town  of  PrulTia,  in  the  circle  of  Sam- 
land  :  five  miles  ealt  of  Fifchhaufen. 

KOBELWI'ES,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  in 
Swilferland,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kamor.  About  two  miles 
above  Kobelwies  are  the  caves  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cryjlal  Caves.  Thefe  are  difficult  of  accefs,  the  only  pof- 
fible  mode  of  entering  them  being  in  a  creeping  pollure. 
From  the  firft  of  thefe  caves  you  defcend  into  the  fecond, 
and  afcend  again  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  third,  out  of 
which  ilfues  a  brook,  which  fupplies  forty  baths  at  Kobel¬ 
wies.  The  interior  of  the  caves  is  ftudded  all  over,  not 
with  rock-cryftals,  but  with  calcareous  fpar,  which  is  part¬ 
ly  coated  with  a  yellow  kind  of  clay  5  it  is  found  white 
and  of  an  affi-grey  colour,  feparates  into  brilliant  large 
grains  with  a  fmooth  furface,  and  when  burnt  yields  the 
fineft  and  whitelt  fort  of  lime  which  is  applied  for  the 
purpofes  of  art.  The  water  ilfuing  out  of  the  caves  is 
very  clear  ;  it  is  impregnated  with  lime  and  fulphuric  acid, 
and  the  baths  it  fupplies  (efpecially  when  taken  warm) 
are  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  the  ague  prevailing  in 
the  marffiy  parts  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Rhine. 

KO'BEN,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Glo- 
gau,  fituated  on  the  Oder:  nine  miles  fouth  of  Guhrau, 
and  fixteen  fouth-eaft  of  Great  Glogau.  Lat.  51.  31.  N. 
Ion.  16.  26.  E. 

KQ'BERSTEIN,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neifle  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Ziegenhals. 

KO'BI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Cau- 
cafus:  fixty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ekaterinograd. 

KOBIE'LE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki :  twenty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Grodno. 

KOBIE'LEN,  a  town  of  Warfaw  :  twenty-eight  miles 
weft  of  Kalilh. 

KO'BIL,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Pe- 
terfburg,  on  the  ealt  coaft  of  the  Tchudfcoi  Lake  :  twen¬ 
ty  -four  miles  north  of  Plkov. 

KOBILINK A'l A,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Cofacs  :  156  miles  eali-north-eaft  Azoph. 

KO'BIN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segeftan  : 
thirty  miles  fouth  of  Zareng. 

KOBINI'KI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wil  na  :  fifty-two  miles  eaft-north-eait  of  Wilna. 

KOBOL'TA,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  Reut  eight  miles  weft  of  Florefzti,  in  Moldavia. 

KOBRE'SIA,yi  [fo  called  by  Willdenow,  in  honour 
oi  a  nobleman  at  Vienna,  named  dt  Kvbres-,  whom  he  ce- 
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lebrates  as  an  eminent  promoter  of  natural  hiftory.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clais  monoecia,  order  triandria,  na¬ 
tural  order  calamarite,  (cyperoidete,  JuJJ'- )  The  gene¬ 
ric  characters  are — I.  Male.  Calyx  :  the  inner  fcales  of  a 
catkin,  each  oblong,  flightly  concave,  fihgle-flowered,- 
permanent,  lometimes  wanting.  Corolla  :  none.  Stami¬ 
na  :  filaments  three,  capillary,  erect,  longer  than  the 
calyx;  anthers  vertical,  linear,  ereCt.  II.  Female.  Calyx: 
the  outer  fcales  of  the  fame  catkin,  rather  larger,  fhcath- 
ing,  elliptic-oblong,  fingle-flowered,  permanent.  Corolla  : 
none.  Piltillum  :  germen  fnperior,  triangular;  ftyle  cy¬ 
lindrical,  fhort ;  ltigmas  three,  briltle-ffiaped,  downy. 
Pericarpium  :  none,  except  the  permanent  fcales.  Seed  : 
one,  triangular,  pointed,  hard,  naked.  EJfential  CkaraBcr.' 
Male.  Calyx,  the  inner  fcales  of  an  imbricated  catkin,  fo- 
litary  ;  corolla  none.  Female.  Calyx,  the  outer  fcales  of 
the  fame  catkin,  fheathing,  permanent;  corolla  none; 
ltigmas  three  ;  feed  triangular,  naked.  This  genus  differs 
from  Carex  in  the  want  of  a  tunic  to  the  feed,  which  is 
fo  remarkable  in  that,  (and  has  been  called  fometimes  a 
corolla  or  nedary  ;)  as  well  as  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
flowers.  Thefe  in  Kobrefia  ftand  in  pairs,  the  males  be¬ 
ing  internal,  and  fmaller.  In  one  known  inftance  only 
they  want  their  fcale  or  calyx,  fo  that  there  is  no  fepara- 
tion  between  the  ftamens  and  piftil,  and  the  flowers  become 
apparently  united,  or  hermaphrodite. 

Species.  1 .  Kobrefia  feirpina :  fpike  folitary,  Ample,  cy¬ 
lindrical.  Native  of  dry  elevated  fpotson  the  mountains  of 
Savoy,  Dauphiny,  Italy,  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol ; 
flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  Linnasushad  fpecimens  from 
Italy,  which  he  never  deferibed.  Mr.  Davall  found  this 
plant  on  the  mountain  of  Valforey,  though  Haller  has  it 
not.  The  root  is  perennial,  tufted,  confiding  of  numer¬ 
ous  blackifh  zigzag  fibres,  running  deep  into  crevices  of 
rocks.  See  Carex  bellardi,  vol.  iii.  p.  803. 

2.  Kobrefia  caricina:  fpike  compound,  denfe,  forne- 
what  ovate;  fpikelets  alternate,  imbricated.  Native  of 
Mount  Cenis,  in  rather  moill  muddy  fpots,  flowering  in 
Auguft ;  Mr.  Dickfon  obferved  it  in  the  county  of  Dur¬ 
ham  in  1799.  TheRev.  Mr.  Harriman  mentions  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Cronkley,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Widdy-bank, 
in  Teefdale-foreft,  as  its  particular  ftations.  At  the  fug- 
geftion  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Brunton,  it  was  referred  in 
Eng.  Bot.  to  Schoenus,  proving,  on  examination,  no  Ca¬ 
rex.  Its  habit  and  fize  are  much  like  the  preceding,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Items  grow  lefs  crowded  or  tufted,  and  are 
ftouter,  and  the  leaves  fliorter,  fomewhat  broader,  as  well 
as  more  fpreading.  The  fpike  is  effentially  different,  being 
compoled  of  fourorfive  alternate,  fhort,  elliptical,  fpikelets, 
making  altogether  an  ovate  figure.  Glumes  rather  more 
pointed,  keeled,  and  lefs  membranous,  than  in  the  fore¬ 
going  fpecies. 

3.  Kobrefia  cyperina:  umbel  twice  compound,  leafy; 
fpikes  cylindrical  ;  fpikelets  fpreading.  Male  flowers 
without  their  proper  calyx.  Jacquin  received  this  from 
the  Caraccas,  where  it  grows  in  wet  fituations;  and  it  flow¬ 
ered  with  him  in  the  ftove  at  Vienna  from  May  to  Au¬ 
guft.  The  habit  is  that  of  a  Cyperus,  or  a  Kyllingia. 

KO'BRYN,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc.  This  towm  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians,  under Su- 
warrow,  in  1794:  twenty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Brzefc. 

KO'BYN,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc  :  thirty-four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Brzefc. 

KOCH'BERG,  a  town  of  Auftria  r  three  miles  weft  of 
Crems. 

KOCIIEISKA'IA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutfk,  on  the  Ilga  :  twenty-eight  mile's  north- 
weft  of  Vercholenfk. 

KOCH'EL,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into  the 
Zack  in  the  principality  of  Jauer. 

KOCH'ENDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  at  the  union- 
of  the  Cocher  and  the  Neckar:  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Wimpfer,  and  fix  north  of  Heilbronn. 

KOCH'ER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the  fo- 
reft  of  Ulm,  paffys  by  A-btfgmund,  Gaildorf,  Hall;  Geif- 

iingen. 
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Jingen,  Forchenberg,  Sinderingen,  Sec.  and  runs. into  the 
Neckar  two  miles  above  Wimpfen. 

KOCH'ERSPERG,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg :  fix  miles 
north  of  Haidenhaim,  and  ten  Couth  of  Eiwangen. 

KOCH'IA,/!  [fo  named  by  Dr.  Roth,  and  adopted  by- 
Mr.  R.  Brown,  in  honour,  as  we  prefume,  of  a  German 
botanilf,  John-Frederic-William  Koch,  author  of  a  periodical 
work  on  economical  plants,  printed  at  Magdeburg  in  1797 
and  1798,  in  obtavo.  It  may  alfo  commemorate  JcfepJi- 
Matthias  Koch,  who  publilhed  on  agriculture  at  Vienna  in 
1767,  recommending  fait  for  manure;  an  opinion  perhaps 
to  be  adopted  cum  grano  falis  ;  but,  as  this  plant  belongs 
to  a  faline  tribe,  he  may,  under  fuch  limitation  at  lead, 
be  faid  to  have  merited  the  diftinbtion  as  well  as  feme 
profetfed  botanifts.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pen- 
tandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  holeraceae,  Linn. 
(atriplices,  JuJf.  chenopodeae,  Decandolle  and  Brown.)  — 
Effential  and  generic  characters — Calyx  inferior,  of  one 
leaf,  in  five  fegments,  having  appendages  at  their  backs 
when  in  fruit.  Corolla  none.  Seed  one,  depreffed,  en- 
clofed  in  the  winged  calyx. 

Species.  1.  Kochia  brevifolia :  leaves  cylindrical,  felfile, 
fmooth.  Stem  fhrubby,  much  branched ,  erect:  and  wool¬ 
ly.  Appendages  of  the  calyx  dilated  and  membranous. 

2.  Kochia  aphylla :  fhrubby  and  leaflefs.  Branches 
divaricated  and  bent  downwards;  the  young  ones  fpinous. 
Spikes  lateral.  Calyx  woolly  ;  its  appendages  when  in 
fruit  membranous.  Natives  of  New  Holland. 

There  feem  to  be  many  more  fpecies  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  as  Mr.  Brown  advifes  a  divifion  of  the  genus 
into  Kochia  properly  fo  called,  the  fpecies  of  which  have 
the  appendages  of  their  calyx  awl-fhaped  and  fpinous, 
their  feeds  deilitute  of  albumen,  and  their  embryo  cloven 
at  the  bale;  and  Wiliemetia,  whole  appendages  are  mem¬ 
branous  and  dilated,  their  feeds  furnifhed  fparingly  with 
albumen. 

KOC'NI,  a  town  of  Walachia,  on  the  Ardgis  :  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Bucharelf. 

KO'CYCK,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lublin  :  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Lublin. 

KOCZAR AWAC',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Braclaw  :  forty-eight  miles  louth-fouth-well  of 
Braclaw. 

KOCKZ'MYN,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Novogrodek:  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Sluck. 

KOCZOW'A,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Bialacerkiew. 

KODA'IA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Nedf- 
jed  :  fifty  miles- weft  of  Jamatna. 

KODAL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore:  twen- 
ty-feven  miles  ealt  of  Chinna  Balaharam. 

KOD'DA-PA'IL,y.  in  botany  ;  the  Indian  name  of 
the  Linnnean  Pistia  ftratiotes,  which  fee. 

KODE'ME,  a  river  of  Poland,  which  runs  into  the 
Bog  in  the  palatinate  of  Braclaw. 

KO'DEN,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Brzefc. 

KOD'GIA-HI'SAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Diarbekir  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Merdin,  and 
fifty-four  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Diarbekir. 

KOD'GIA-SHE'HR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 
-tolia  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Kiutajah. 

KO'Dl-HI'SAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Aladu- 
lia  :  eighteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Sivas. 

KO'DI-HIS'SAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Nato- 
lia:  eighteen  miles  north  of  Kiangari. 

KO'DIAK,  a  range  of  iflands,  confiding  of  one  large 
and  feveral  lmaller,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  extend¬ 
ing  about  120  miles  in  length  from  fouth-weff  to  north- 
eait,  and  about  40  miles  in  breadth:  above  ao  miles  from 
the  weft  coalt  of  America,  and  30  fouth  from  the  entrance 
into  Cook’s  Inlet.  Lat.  56.45.  to  58.  28.  N.  Ion.  206. 12. 
to  208.  45.  E. 

KODJ  AKAN'S,  or  Kod'jas , /.  A  numerous  clafs  of 
perfons  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  particularly  in  the  capi- 
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tal,  which  holds  the  middle  rank  between  the  military 
men  and  the  lawyers,  and  which  is  become  fufficiently 
powerful,  fince  the  influence  of  the  ulemas  has  declined, 
as  the  divan  is  compofed  of  them,  and  as  foine  of  them 
obtain  .fiefs,  military  rank,  and  governments.  Almolt  all 
the  minifters,  all  the  agents  in  the  different  adminiftra- 
tions  of  the  capital,  the  cuftoms,  and  the  mofques;  all  the 
principals  of  offices,  all  the  fecretaries,  -all  the  clerks,  all 
the  fchool-mafters ;  in  a  word,  all  the  writers,  from  the 
fimple  kiatib,  who  copies  books,  petitions,  or  memorials, 
and  him  who  applies  himfelf  to  writing  purely  and  cor- 
redtly  the  language,  to  the  reis-effendi,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  them,  are  all  diltinguiffied  by  the  name  of  kodja,  and 
make  part  of  that  fort  of  corporation.  The  art  of  tran- 
feribing  the  national  books,  and  efpecially  the  koran,  isa 
kind  of  nurfery  for  this  clafs  of  perfons.  "The  Muffulnren 
are  indebted  to  the  kodjas  for  a  great  number  of  works, 
which  they  hold  in  high  eftimation,  relative  to  the  Ara¬ 
bic  and  Perfian  languages,  philolophy,  morality,' Maho¬ 
metan  hiftory,  and  the  geography  of  their  provinces;  and 
among  them  are  generally  found  the  molt  intelligent 
ltatefmen,  or  thofe  who  are  molt  capable  of  lerving  as 
minilters. 

KO'DING,  a  river  of  Stiria,  which  rifes  eight  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Windifch  Gratz,  and  runs  into  the 
Save  two  miles  fouth  of  Cilley. 

KODIN'SKA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk  :  224  miles  eaft  of  Enifeifk.  Lat.  58.  30.  N.  Ion. 
99.  14.  E. 

KOD'MA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man  :  forty  miles  north  of  Kermanfhir. 

KODMA'NA,  a  town  of  Walachia  :  ten  miles  fouth 
of  Kordedearda. 

KOD'NIA,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  Volhynia  ; 
ten  miles  fouth  of  Zytomiers. 

KOECK,  or  Kouck  (Peter),  an  excellent  painter  in 
the  1 6-th  century,  was  born  at  Aloft,  and  was  the  difciple 
of  Bernard  Van  Orley,  who  lived  with  Raphael.  He  went 
to  Rome  ;  and,  by  ltudying  the  beautiful  pieces  which 
he  found  there,  formed  an  excellent  tafte,  and  became  a 
very  correbt,  defigner.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country, 
he  undertook  the  office  of  direbting  the  execution  of  fome 
tapeftry-work  after  the  defigns  of  Raphael.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  perluaded  by  fome  merchants  of  Bruffels  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  voyage  to  Conftantinople  ;  but,  when  he  came 
there,  finding  that  the  Turks  were  not  allowed  by  their 
religion  to  draw  any  figure,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  to  draw  defigns  for  tapeftry,  he  fpent 
his  time  in  defigning  the  particular  profpebts  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ot  Conftantinople,  and  the  domeftic  manners  of 
the  Turks;  of  which  he  has  left  many  wooden  cuts,  that 
alone  fuffice  to  give  an  idea  of  his  merit.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Conftantinople  he  fettled  at  Antwerp,  where 
he  drew  feveral  pictures  for  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He 
u'as  alfo  a  good  architebt  ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  wrote  A  Treatife  of  Sculpture,  Geometry,  and  Per- 
lpebtive;  and  trantlated  Vitruvius  and  Serliv  into  the  Fle- 
mifh  tongue.  He  died  in  1550. 

KOE'I,  or  Koei-yang',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Koei-tcheou.  This  is  one  of  the 
linalleft  cities  of  China,  the  circuit  of  it  being  not  above 
three  miles;  the  houfes  are  partly  of  earth,  and  partly  of 
brick.  It  is  a  place  of  no  trade,  tire  river  not  being  na¬ 
vigable.  It  has  within  its  jurifdief ion  three  towns  of  the 
fecond  order,  and  four  of  the  third,  as  alfo  a  great  many 
forts  about  it.  The  country  is  fmooth  and  level  in  fome 
places;  in  others  it  abounds  with  very  fteep  mountains: 
940  miles  fouth-fouth-w'eft  of  Peking.  Lat.  26.  30.  N. 
Ion.  106.  19.  E. 

KOE'I-TCHEOU',  a  province  of  China,  and  one  of  the 
fm  all  eft  in  the  empire.  On  the  fouth  it  has  Quang-fi,  on 
the  eaft  Hou  quang,  on  the  north  Se-tchuen,  and  Yun¬ 
nan  on  the  weft.  The  whole  country  is  almolt  a  deiert, 
and  covered  with  inacceffible  mountains;  it  may  juftly  be 
called  the  Siberia  of  .China.  The  people  who  inhabit  it  aue 
3  mountaineers. 
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mountaineers,  accuftomed  to  independence,  and  who  feem 
to  form  a  feparate  nation ;  they  are  no  lefs  ferocious  than 
the  favage  animals  among  which  they  live.  The  manda¬ 
rins  and  governors  who  are  fent  to  this  province  arefome- 
times  dilgraced  noblemen,  whom  the  emperor  does  not 
think  proper  to  difcard  entirely,  either  on  account  of  their 
alliances,  or  the  fervices  which  they  have  rendered  to  the 
State;  numerous  garrifons  are  intruded  to  their  charge,  to 
overawe  the  inhabitants  of  the  country;  but  thefe  troops 
are  found  infufficient,  and  the  court  defpairs  of  being 
ever  able  thoroughly  to  fubdue  thefe  untraflable  moun¬ 
taineers.  Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience,  and  new  forts  have  from  time  to  time 
been  ereffed  in  their  country ;  but  the  people,  who  are 
not  ignorant  of  thofe  defigns,  keep  themfelves  fhut  up 
among  their  mountains,  and- feldom  iffue  forth  but  to  de- 
ftroy  the  Chinefe  works  or  ravage  their  lands.  Neither 
iilk  duffs  nor  cotton  cloths  are  manufactured  in  this  pro¬ 
vince;  but  it  produces  a  certain  herb  much  refembling  our 
hemp,  the  cloth  made  of  which  is  ufed  for  fummer  drefles. 
Mines  of  gold,  filver,  quickf.lver,  and  copper,  are  found 
here ;  of  the  laft  metal,  thofe  fmall  pieces  of  money  are 
made  which  are  in  common  circulation  throughout  the 
empire.  Koei-tcheou  contains  ten  cities  of  the  firft  clafs, 
and  thirty-eight  of  the  fecond  and  third ;  and  nine  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants. 

KOE'I-TCHEOU',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firlt  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Se-tchuen.  This  city  is  leated  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  river  Kincha,  or  Yang-tfe,  and  is  the 
key  to  the  province,  where  there  is  a  cultom-houfe  kept 
to  receive  the  duties  on  the  merchandife  which  is  brought 
there.  It  is  very  rich,  through  its  great  commerce.  There 
are  ten  towns  within  its  jurifdiCtion,  one  of  the  fecond  or¬ 
der,  and  nine  of  the  third.  Although  the  country  is 
mountainous,  yet  the  induftry  of  the  hufbandmen  has 
made  it  very  fruitful.  Great  quantities  of  mufk  are  col¬ 
lected  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  are  feveral  fprings 
from  which  they  procure  fait.  Orange  and  lemon  trees 
are  very  common.  In  the  northern  part  the  mountains 
are  rugged  and  iteep,  and  inhabited  by  a  very  barbar¬ 
ous  people,  when  compared  with  the  common  Chinefe : 
637  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  31.10.  N. 
Ion.  109.  14.  E. 

KOE'I-TING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Koei-tcheou:  twenty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Tou-yuen. 

KO'EINGSBRUCK,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Rhine  near  Seitz,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Rhine. 

KCEL'BRA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Schwartzburg-Rudolftadt :  fix  miles  north  of  Frankenhau- 
fen,  and  twelve  fouth-eaft  of  Nordhaufen. 

KOELCOT'TY,  a  town  of  Thibet,  on  the  Ganges 
thirty  miles  fouth  of  Gangotri. 

KOE'LE,  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

KOELPIN'IA,yi  in  botany  ;  [fo  named  by  profefior 
Pallas,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Ruffian  Travels,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  his  friend,  Alexander- Bernard  Koclpin,  profeffor  of 
phyfic  at  Stetin,  in  Pomerania,  author  of  feveral  botani¬ 
cal  traCts.]  Pallas  fubmits  this  genus  to  the  decificfn  of 
thofe  who,  as  he  modeftly  fays,  take  the  lead  in  botany. 
Few  are  more  worthy  to  do  fo  than  himfelf,  and  his  Ko- 
elpinia  is  eftablifhed  as  a  genus  by  Schreber  and  Willde- 
now,  though  they  found  themfelves  obliged  to  adopt  a 
different  name,  this  Identical  genus  being  the  Rhagadio- 
lus  of  Casfalpinus,  Tournefort,  Vaillant,  Juffieu,  and 
Gaertner;  but  the  fpecies  of  which  it  confifts  will  be 
found  to  be  the  three  laft  of  the  genus  Lapsana,  which 
fee,  vol.  xii. 

KOELREUTE'RIA,yi  [fo  named  by  Laxmann,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Jofeph -Gottlieb  Koelreuter,  who  uublifhed  De  Plantis 
quibufdam  rarioribus.  Tubing.  1755;  with  a  differtation 
de  InfeCtis  coleopteris.  He  alfo  made  many  experiments 
on  the  pollen  of  flowers,  hybridous  plants,  &c.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polygamia,  order  monoecia,  na- 
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tural  order  of  trihilatse,  (fapindi,  Juff.)  The  generic  cha¬ 
racters  are — I.  Hermaphrodite  flowers.  Calyx  :  perian- 
thium  five-leaved,  inferior:  leaflets  ovate,  blunt,  concave, 
membranaceous,  unequal,  afcending  towards  the  upper 
fide,  gaping  below.  Corolla  ;  petals  four  equal,  afcend¬ 
ing  towards  the  upper  fide,  the  two  lower  oppofite;  claws 
roundifh,  upright,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  borders  lan¬ 
ceolate,  recurved  at  the  tip,  fpreading.  NeCtary  :  fcale- 
lets  four,  upright,  two-parted,  faftened  to  the  claws  of 
the  petals,  forming  a  crown  at  the  opening.  Glands  three, 
between  the  ftamens  and  piftil.  Stamina:  filaments  eight, 
awl-fhaped,  upright,  fixed  to  a  columnar  receptacle  ;  an- 
therse  oblong,  blunt.  Piltillum :  germ  oblong,  three-fi- 
ded,  placed  on  the  columnar  receptacle;  ftyle  fimple, 
three-cornered,  afcending,  the  length  of  the  petals.  Stig¬ 
ma  :  triad,  fpreading,  fmall.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  ob¬ 
long,  three-celled,  placed  on  the  column.  Seeds  in  pairs. 
II.  Males,  fuperior.  Calyx,  corolla,  and  ftamina,  as  in  the 
hermaphrodite. — EJfcntial  CkaraEler.  Calyx  five-leaved  ; 
petals  four;  nefitary  double,  four  fcaleletsand  three’glands; 
ftamina  eight;  fixed  to  a  column;  germ  three-fided,  fix¬ 
ed  to  the  fame  column.  Capfule  three-celled,  with  two 
cells  in  each  cell. 

Koelreuteria  paullinioideS,  a  Angle  fpecies.  Trunk  ar¬ 
boreous,  upright,  round,  fmooth,  branched,  exceeding  the 
height  of  a  man.  Branches  fcattered,  fpreading,  twilled, 
when  young  having  dotted  glands  fcattered  over  them. 
Buds  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  very  refinous,  cone- 
fhaped  with  imbricate  fcales.  It  is  a  polygamous  tree, 
and  a  native  of  China. 

KOELSKA'IA,  a  fortrefs  of  Raffia,  in  the  government 
of  Upha,  on  the  Upelka:  forty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tche- 
liabinfk. 

KO'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Se- 
tchuen  :  thirty-feven  miles  weft  of  Han. 

KO'EN-CHAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Kiang-nan  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Sou-tcheou. 

KO'EN-YANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Yun-nan:  1170  miles  louth-fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat. 
24.  6.  N.  Ion.  102.  24.  E. 

KOE'NIG  (George-Matthias),  a  learned  German,  born 
at  Altorf  in  Franconia  in  1616.  He  became  profeffor  of 
poetry  and  of  the  Greek  tongue  there,  and  librarian  to 
the  univerfity;  in  which  laft  office  he  fucceeded  his  father. 
He  gave  feveral  public  fpecimens  of  his  learning  ;  but  is 
principally  known  for  a  biographical  diftionary,  entitled. 
Bibliotheca  vetus  et  nova,  4to.  Altorf,  1674;  which, 
though  very  defective,  is  ufeful  to  biographers.  He  died 
in  1699. 

KOE'NIG  (Antoine-Balthafar),aPruflian  engraver,  was 
born  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1676,  and  died  in  the  fame  city 
fome  time  about  1740.  His  prints,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  portraits  are  thofe  which  are  held  in  moft  eftec-m,  are 
not  without  a  certain  portion  of  merit :  Frederic-William 
king  of  Pruffia;  Frederic  baron  de  Derfflinger,  general  of 
Pruffian  cavalry;  Charles  Gottfried  Schrader,  auliccoun- 
fellor,  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  ;  Alexander  Hermann,  comte 
de  Wartenfleben  ;  and  the  monument  of  Schrader,  with 
a  Latin  infcription, 

KOE'NIG  (Samuel),  a  learned  philofopher  and  mathe¬ 
matician  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  Swifs  by  birth, 
and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  early  in  life  by  his  mathematical 
abilities.  He  refided  for  two  years  at  the  caftle  of  Cirey, 
where  the  illuftrious  marchionefs  de  Chatelet  was  his  pu¬ 
pil,  and  by  her  proficiency  refleded  great  credit  on  hisin- 
ftrudions.  Afterwards  he  filled  the  chair  of  philofophy 
and  natural  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Franeker  ;  whence  he 
removed  to  the  Hague,  where  he  had  the  appointment  of 
librarian  to  the  ftadtholder  and  the  princeis  of  Orange. 
He  was  defied  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin ;  but  was  afterwards  expelled  from  that  body  The 
occafion  of  that  expulfion  was  as  follows  :  Maupertui  ,  the 
prefident,  had  inferted  in  the  volume  of  the  Memoirs  for 
1746,  “A  Difcourfe  upon  the  Laws  of  Motion,”  which 
Koenig  not  only  attacked,  but  cited  an  extraCl  from  a 
10  G  manufcript 
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manufcript  letter  of  Leibnitz,  intended  to  prove  that  phl- 
lofopher’s  claim  to  the  pretended  difcovery.  Maupertuis, 
flung  with  the  imputation  of  plagiarifm,  engaged  the  aca¬ 
demy  to  call  upon  him  for  the  proof  of  what  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced,  by  producing  the  original  letter  of  Leibnitz;  and, 
upon  his  not  being  able  to  do  fo,  they  expelled  him  from 
their  body.  All  Europe  was  interefted  in  the  quarrel 
which  this  occafioned  between  Koenig  and  Maupertuis. 
The  former  appealed  to  the  public;  and  his  “Appeal,” 
written  with  the  animation  of  refentment,  procured  him 
many  fupporters.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  other  pieces, 
and  died  in  1757,  with  the  character  of  being  one  of  the 
belt  mathematicians  of  the  age.  Voltaire  thus  charac¬ 
terizes  him,  in  a  letter  to  Helvetius  :  “  Koenig  has  no 
pretenfions  to  imagination,  in  any  fenfe  of  the  word,  but 
he  is  what  is  called  a  great  metaphyfician.  He  is,  belides, 
a  very  good  geometrician,  and,  what  is  of  ftill  greater  mo¬ 
ment,  a  very  good  man  !”  Nouv.  Diet.  Fl/Ji.  Hutton. 

KOENIG'IA,  f  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  in  honour  of 
his  pupil  John- Gerard  Koenig ,  M.D.  of  Courland,  who  firft 
found  the  plant  in  Iceland.}  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  triandria,  order  trigynia,  natural  order  of  holora- 
ceae,  (polygonece,  JuJf.')  The  generic  charadters  are — Ca¬ 
lyx:  perianthium  three-leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate  concave, 
permanent.  Corolla  :  none.  Stamina :  filaments  three, 
capillary,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx.  Antherse  roundifh. 
Piltillum  :  germ  ovate.  Styles  none  :  Itigmas  three  (of¬ 
ten  two),  approximated,  villofe,  coloured.  Pericarpium: 
none  ;  but  the  calyx  protects  the  feed,  without  entirely 
covering  it.  Seeds  fingle,  ovate,  naked,  length  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx,  terminated  by  the  permanent  ftigmas.  EJfential  Cha- 
raEler.  Calyx  three-leaved ;  corolla  none ;  feed  one, 
ovate,  naked. 

Koenigia  Iflandica,  a  fingle  fpecies.  It  is  an  annual 
plant.  The  herb  has  the  appearance  of  Polycarpon.  Stem 
a  finger’s  length,  fomewhat  fucculent,  with  very  few 
branches  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  and  fpreading  very  much. 
Leaves  alternate,  fubpetioled,  obovate,  quite  entire,  blunt, 
fomewhat  fucculent,  the  length  of  the  internodes  of  the 
Item.  Stipules  folitary,  flieathing  (after  the  manner  of 
Perficaria),  intrafoliaceous,  campanulate,  permanent.  Ter¬ 
minating  leaves  in  fours.  Flowers  terminating,  very 
many,  in  a  fort  of  fafcicle,  on  fliort  peduncles,  feparated 
by  membranaceous  braCtes.  It  varies  with  two  and  three 
Itigmas.  Native  of  Iceland,  where  it  was  found  by  Koe¬ 
nig  in  1765,  in  clayey  foils  overflowed,  both  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  coaft.  It  flowers  in  April. 

KCEPEN'ICK,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Middle 
Mark  :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Berlin. 

KOER'TEN  (Joanna),  was  born  at  Amfierdam  in 
1650.  She  had  a  fine  tafte  for  drawing  in  water-colours 
and  for  embroidery.  She  alfo  modelled  in  wax,  and  made 
artificial  ornaments  and  flowers;  but  her  chief  excellence 
confided  in  cutting  out  figures  in  paper  with  feiflors  only, 
and  her  portraits  and  landfcapes  in  this  way  were  fo  much 
talked  of,  that  foreigners  from  all  countries  vilited  Amfter- 
dam  to  fee  them,  among  whom  was  Peter  the  Great  of 
Ruflia.  She  made  a  magnificent  difplay  of  her  art  for  the 
confort  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  confiding  of  trees,  arms, 
eagles,  &c.  for  which  flie  was  handfomely  paid.  She  died 
in  1715. 

KOETEKOI'E,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian 
Sea.  Lat.  4.  38.  S.  Ion.  1 32.  8.  E. 

KOEWAK',  a  town  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifle  of 
Ceram.  Lat. 3. 14. S.  Ion.  129.  18.  E. 

KOF,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  :  twen- 
ty-feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nigata. 

KO'FEL,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Vicentin.  Here  is  a  celebrated  pafs,  with  a 
fort  erefted  on  a  high  and  deep  rock,  in  which  is  alpring 
of  water  to  fupply  a  fmall  garrifon,  which  can  only  enter 
by  means  of  pulleys.  The  road  below  is  fcarcely  wide 
enough  for  two  carriages.  On  the  fide  oppofite  the  fort  is 
the  precipitous  bank  of  theBrenta;  twenty-one  miles  eali 
*f  Trent. 
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KO'FES,  mountains  of  Perfia,  between  Mecran  and 
Kerman.  - 

KO'FLA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria :  two  miles 
wed-north-wed  of  Voitfberg. 

KO'GALNIK,  a  river  of  Moldavia,  which  runs  into 
the  Reut  four  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Orliei. 

KO'GE.  See  Kioge. 

KO'GELBERG,  a  fortrefs  of  the  duchy  of  Weflpha» 
lia  :  one  mile  eaft  of  Volkmarfen. 

KO'GELNICK,  or  Kunduk,  a  river  of  European  Tur¬ 
key,  which  runs  into  the  Black  Sea  twelve  miles  fouth 
of  Tatar-Bunar. 

KO'GETEN,  a  town  of  Moravia,  fourteen  miles  fouth 
of  Olinutz.  Lat.  49.20.  N.  I6n.  17.15.  E. 

KOGL,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  feventeen  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Rakefpurg. 

KOGONG',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Sier¬ 
ra  Leone.  Lat.  10.45.  N.  Ion.  12.12.  E. 

KOGOR/LI,  a  river  of  Moldavia,  which  runs  into  the 
Pruth  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Galatz. 

KOG'STEN,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania:  feven  miles 
weft  of  Pilkalien. 

KOH  ZER'DE,  mountains  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Chufiftan,  bordering  on  the  Irak. 

KO'HASP,  a  mountain  of  Perfia,  north  of  Softer. 

KO'HATH,  [Ileb.  a  congregation.]  Son  of  Levi,  and 
father  of  Ainrarn,  Jehar,  Hebron,  and  Uzziel.  Gen.  xlv. 
i.  11.  Kohath’s  family  was  appointed  to  carry  the  ark 
and  facred  veflels  of  the  tabernacle,  while  Ilrael  marched 
through  the  wildernefs.  Exod.  vi.  18.  Num.  iv.  4,  5,  6,  &c. 

KO'HATHITHE,  /  A  defendant  of  Kohath. 

KO'HAUT,  a  town  of  Candahar  :  130  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Cabul.  Lat.  33.  5.  N.  Ion.  70.  20.  E. 

KOH'HEL,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye¬ 
men  :  ten  miles  north  of  Debin. 

KOHL'BERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality 
of  Sulzbach :  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Weiden,  and 
eleven  north-north-eaft  of  Sulzbach. 

KOH'MU,  a  town  cf  Bengal :  nine  miles  north  of 
Toree. 

KOHO'NE,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Burfali. 

KOH'TAUM,  a  town  of  Bengal :  eighteen  miles  weft 
of  Doefa. 

KO'JA  KIZ',  a  town  of  Charafm,  near  lake  Aral : 
eighteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Urkonje. 

KOIDANOW',  a  town  of  Ruffian  Lithuania:  fifteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Minlk. 

KOPE.  See  Kaui. 

KO'JEND,  Kogend,  or  Cojend,  a  town  of  Grand 
Bukharia,  fituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sir,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Turkeftan.  This  place,  after  a  brave  defence,  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Jenghiz  Khan,  in  1220:  ninety 
miles  fouth  of  Taffikund,  and  120  north-eaft  of  Samarcand. 

KOI'LUTSCH,  a  town  of  Servia,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
rivers  Morava  and  Danube  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Paf- 
farowitz. 

KOIRVI'RAH,  a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia  ;  eighteen 
miles  fouth  of  Erivan. 

KOIS'JU,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo  s 
twenty-fix  miles  weft  of  Naka. 

KCPIT,  or  Kerram,  a  call  of  Hindoos,  produced 
from  a  connexion  between  a  man  of  the  Bice  and  a  woman 
of  the  Sooder  caft. 

KOIVIS'TA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Vihorg  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Viborg. 

KOKA'NO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  :  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  BraClaw. 

KO'KAR,  a  fmall  iflandof  Sweden,  in  the  Baltic,  about 
thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  from  the  ifland  of  Aland.  Lat. 
59.  58.  N.  Ion.  20.  46.  E. 

KOKERWA'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat: 
fifteen  miles  north- weft  of  Amedabad. 

KOKETAR'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Gangpour  :  fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Pada. 

s  KOK'LOTj 
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KOK/LOT,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  end  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.62.17.N-  Ion.  2125.  E. 

KO'KO,  a  rocky  flioal  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea.  Lat. 
6.  24.  S.  Ion.  124..  20.  E. 

KO'KO  NOR',  or  Kokho  Nor,  a  country  of  Ada,  fitu- 
ated  to  the  weft  of  China,  and  north-eaft  of  Thibet,  in¬ 
habited  by  Tartars,  defcended  from  the  Eluths,  and  go¬ 
verned  by  princes  defcended  from  a  king  of  China.  They 
principally  inhabit  about  a  lake,  fuppofed  to  be  the  largelt 
in  Tartary,  about  twenty  leagues  in  length,  and  ten  in 
breadth,  and  lituated  from  lat.  36.40.  to  37.  10.  N.  Ion. 
100.  to  101.  E.  From  this  lake  iffues  two  of  the  largeft 
rivers  of  Alia,  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  and 
Kiam,  or  Blue  River,  which,  after  having  travelled  part 
of  the  Chinefe  empire,  empty  themfelves  into  the  Japa- 
nefe  fea. 

KOKO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Kitchwara  :  forty-live  miles  eaft-north-ealt  of  Shahjehan- 
pour. 

KOICO'RO,  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Senegal  river, 
which  riles  about  lat.  11.  50.  N.  1011.6.40.  W.  and  joins 
the  wefterly  branch  about  lat.  14.  N. 

KOKO'RY,  a  town  of  Moravia,  fix  miles  north-weft 
of  Prerau. 

KOK'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Rut- 
tunpour:  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Ruttunpour. 

KOKU'R  A,  a  feaport  town  of  Japan,  on  the  north  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Ximo.  It  is  a  place  of  extenfive  trade, 
but  the  harbour  is  nearly  filled  up  with  fand.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  and  at  the  end  of  the  town  is  a  ci¬ 
tadel.  Lat.  33.  30.  N.  Ion.  1 30.  20.  E. 

KOKYCZA'NY,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Pilfen  :  eight  miles  eaft  of  Pilfen.  Lat.  49.44.  N.  Ion. 
13.45. E. 

KO'LA,  a  feaport  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel,  fituated  near  the  North  Sea,  on  the  river 
Kola,  which  forms  a  bay  at  its  mouth,  where  is  a  confi- 
derable  filhery  for  whales,  fea-dogs,  and  other  fi Hi,  w  hich 
the  inhabitants  cure  for  fale  :  540  miles  north  of  Peterf- 
burg,  Lat.  68.  50.  N.  Ion.  32,  26.  E. 

KO'LA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Servia  :  five 
miles  fouth  of  Semendria. 

KO'LA,  a  town  of  Turkilh  Armenia:  forty  miles 
north-eaft  of  Kars. 

KOLABOO'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Orifta : 
twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Sumbulpour. 

KO'LAH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia:  thir¬ 
ty-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Alah-Sehr. 

KOLAI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

KO'LAN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Chan- 
fi :  250  miles  welt- fouth- weft  of  Peking;.  Lat.  38.  52.  N. 
Ion.  111.  14.  E. 

KO'LAR,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
Jali,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic.  Lat.  13.50.  N.  Ion. 
15.  55.  W. 

KOLAS'SIN,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Dalma¬ 
tia  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Moftar. 

KO'LAY',  a  river  of  Cochin  China,  which  runs  into 
the  Chinefe  Sea  in  lat.  13.51.  N.  Ion.  108.  54.  E. 

KOL'BACH,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the 
Vilz  ten  miles  weft  of  Vilz. 

KOL'BE  (Peter),  improperly  called  Kolben,  reftor  of 
the  fclfool  of  Neuftadt  on  the  Aifch,  but  better  known  by 
his  travels  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  born  in  1675 
at  Dorflas,  a  village  between  Wuniiedel  and  Redwitz,  in 
the  principality  of  Baireuth,  where  his  father  was  firft  a 
judge,  and  afterwards  receiver  of  the  taxes.  He  acquired 
the  principles  of  his  education  at  the  fchool  of  Redwitz  ; 
but  in  1688  removed  to  Wunfiedel,  which  he  left  in  1694 
to  continue  his  ftudies  at  Nuremberg.  Here  he  lived  for 
foine  time  in  a  (fate  of  great  poverty,  having  brought  with 
him  no  more  than  a  fingle  dollar,  and  being  entirely  un¬ 
known  in  the  city.  In  the  year  1696  he  was  received  into 
the  houfe  of  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Eimart,  under 
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whofe  direction  he  ftudied  the  mathematics  and  aftrono- 
my  ;  and  by  daily  practice  he  foon  made  great  progrefs  in 
the  latter.  In  1700  he  entered  himfel-f  at  the  univerfity  of 
Halle,  where  he  difputed  next  year  Dc  naturum  cometarunt, 
and  began  to  give  a  courfe  of  leftures  in  philofophy  and 
mathematics.  By  means  of  the  celebrated  Ceilarius,  he 
was  introduced  to  baron  von  Krofie,  privy  counfcdlor  of 
hisPruftian  majefty,  who  made  him  very  bandfome  offers 
to  accompany  him  on  his  travels,  or  to  inftruft  his -fon 
in  the  mathematics.  As  Kolbe  had  conceived  at  an  early 
period  a  ftrong  defire  to  vifit  foreign  countries,  he  readily 
accepted  the  place  of  fecretary  to  the  baron,  whom  he  ac¬ 
companied  to  Poplitz  in  1703.  Soon  after,  a  propofal  be¬ 
ing  made  to  him  of  going  out  to  make  obfervations  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  repaired  to  Holland  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  and,  having  obtained  permiflion  from  the  Eaft- 
India  company  to  perform  the  voyage,  he  embarked  in 
the  Union  Eaft-Indiaman,  and  arrived  in  the  month  of 
June  1705  at  the  Cape,  where  he  was  appointed,  after  the 
death  of  his  patron,  fecretary  to  the  colonies  of  Stellen- 
bofch  and  Drackenftein.  In  this  fituation  he  continued 
ten  years,  employed  in  making  obfervations,  and  keeping 
up  a  literary  correfpondence  with  VVitfius,  Goekel,  Braun, 
and  Leupold.  The  misfortune  of  blindnefs,  which  came 
on  without  any  previous  pain  or  external  injury,  obliged 
him,  however,  to  refign  his  employment;  and,  after  try¬ 
ing  for  a  whole  year,  but  without  fuccefs,  every  refource 
of  the  medical  art  to  recover  his  fight,  he  began  to  think 
of  returning  to  Europe.  On  his  arrival  at  Amfterdam,  he 
obtained  fo  much  relief,  that  he  was  able,  during  the  reft 
of  his  life,  to  read  and  write  with  fpeftacles.  Returning 
afterwards  to  the  houfe  of  his  mother,  he  began  to  arrange 
the  materials  of  his  defcription  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  and  about  the  fame  time  he  publifned  a  feparate 
treatife  De  Aquis  Capitis  Bona  Spei,  which,  in  1716,  was 
inferted  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Afta  Eruditortun 
of  Leipfic.  He  was  then  invited  to  travel  with  two  Au- 
ftrian  counts  ;  but  at  the  requeft  of  his  mother  he  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  his  own  country,  and  in  1718  was  no¬ 
minated  reftor  of  the  fchool  of  Neuftadt  on  the  Aifch  ; 
and,  though  invited  the  year  following  to  be  reftor  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  profefifor  of  mathematics  at  Cobourg,  he  re- 
fufed  this  offer,  as  he  had  now  attained  to  the  fnmmit  of 
his  ambition.  His  conftitution  had  been  much  weakened 
by  his  long  travels,  but  he  continued  to  difcharge  the  du¬ 
ties  of  this  office  with  great  diligence,  till  the  month  of 
July  1726,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fevere  illnefs,  which 
terminated  in  his  death,  on  the  31  It  of  December,  in  the 
fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  Kolbe  obtained  the  greateft 
celebrity  by  his  “  Defcription  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,” 
which  was  publiftied  at  Nuremberg,  in  1719,  in  folio, 
with  twenty-four  engravings.  A  Dutch  tranftation  ap¬ 
peared  at  Amfterdam  in  1727,  2  vols.  folio,  with  plates; 
and  an  Engliffi  one,  by  Medley,  at  London,  in  1731,  2 
vols.  8vo.  A  French  abridgment  of  it,  by  a  Swifs  named 
Bertrand,  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1741,  3  vols.  large 
i2mo.  and  again  in  1743.  The  whole  work  confilts  of 
three  parts,  and  is  written  in  form  of  letters.  Part  of  the 
materials  were  furniftied  by  the  papers  of  the  fecretary 
Grevenbroek,  which  after  his  death  came  into  Kolbe’s 
polfeffion.  By  means  of  thefe,  and  his  long  refidence  at 
the  Cape,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  va¬ 
riety  of  curious  obfervations,  he  was  enabled  to  commu¬ 
nicate  much  important  information  in  regard  to  a  coun¬ 
try  which  at  that  time  was  little  known.  Kolbe,  howe¬ 
ver,  did  not  examine  the  accounts  he  received  with  fuffi- 
cient  accuracy;  he  relates  many  circumftances  with  too 
much  minutenefs  and  verbofity  ;  introduces  unneceflary 
repetitions,  and  has  publiftied  many  falfe  and  incredible 
ftories,  which  have  been  completely  refuted  by  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  more  modern  travellers,  ami  particularly  by 
thole  of  Mentzel  and  Vailiunt.  A  life  of  Kolbe,  confid¬ 
ing  of  one  fheet  and  a  half  quarto,  in  which  his  merits  as 
a  traveller  are  placed  in  a  clear  light,  was  publiftied  in 
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1758  by  G.  C.  Oertel,  director  of  the  prince’s  fchool  a t 
Neuftadt  on  the  Aifich,  under  the  title  of  “  De  Vita  fatis 
ac  meritis  M.  Petri  Kolbii.”  Hirf citing's  Manual  of  eminent 
Perfons  who  died  in  the  eighteenth.  Century. 

KOL'BENBERG.  See  Colmeerg,  vol.  iv. 

KQL'BENDORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz  :  nine  miles  north-north- weft  of  Trautenau. 

KOL'BICH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Anhalt  Cothen  :  four  miles  weft  of  Bernburg. 

KOL'CHY,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia  :  fifty-two  miles  north  of  Zytomiers. 

KOL'DENKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Hoi- 
ftein  :  five  miles  louth  of  Braemited. 

KOLE'I-HI'SAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
government  of  Sivas :  forty-five  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Sivas. 

KOLESCHOW'ITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Rakonitz  :  fix  miles  weft  of  Rakonftz. 

KOLGAPA'RI,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government 
©f  Olonetz  :  eighty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Olonetz. 

KOLIAKOV',  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government  of 
Simbirfk,  on  the  Sura:  eighty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Simbirfk. 

KOLIA'ZIN,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government  of 
Tver:  fixty-eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Tver. 

KOLIKUN'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jemarrow. 

KOLI'MA,  a  river  of  Ruftia,  which  rifes  about  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  north  from  Ochotfkoi,  and  runs  into  the  Fro¬ 
zen  Sea  in  lat.  71.  25.  N.  Ion.  152.  24.  E. 

KO'LIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Kaur- 
zim,  on  the  Elbe.  In  1757,  a  battle  was  fought  here  be¬ 
tween  the  Pruflians  commanded  by  the  king,  and  the  Au- 
ftrians  under  count  Daun.  The  conteft  was  long  and 
bloody,  and  in  the  end  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  Pruf- 
fians  loft  8000  men,  but  retired  in  good  order  ;  count 
Daun  was  (lightly  wounded,  and  had  a  horfe  killed  under 
him  :  thirty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Prague,  and  eight  eaft 
of  Kaurzim.  Lat.  49.  58.  N.  Ion.  15.  15.  E. 

KOL'INETZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pra- 
chatitz:  five  miles  north-weft  of  Schuttenhofen. 

KOLIVAN',  a  government  in  Ruftia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  government  of  Tobollk,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
government  of  Irkutfk,  on  the  fouth  by  China,  and  on 
the  weft  by  Tartary  ;  about  720  miles  in  length,  and  from 
240  to  360  in  breadth. 

KOLIVAN',  a  city  of  Ruftia,  and  capital  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  fituated  on  the  Oby.  Near  this  city  are  fome  rich 
filver  mines,  difeovered  in  the  year  1725.  The  filver  dug 
from  thefe  mines  is  mixed  with  the  proportion  of  three  to 
a  hundred  parts  of  gold,  and  is  fent  to  Peterfburg.  From 
the  accounts  of  the  board  of  mines,  thofe  of  Kolivan  pro¬ 
duced,  fince  they  were  difeovered  in  1725,  till  1786,  about 
3,520,000  pounds  of  filver,  and  48,000  pounds  of  gold, 
■which  yield  at  an  average  a  produce  of  50,000  pounds  of 
filver  and  1600  pounds  of  gold  per  annum.  The  mines 
and-foundaries  of  Kolivan  employ  near  40,000  men,  ex- 
clufiveof  its  peafants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tomfk  and 
Kyunetz,  who  redeem  their  capitation-tax  by  cutting 
wood,  furnilhing  charcoal,  and  tranfporting  the  mineral 
to  the  founderies.  Since  the  year  1765,  the  board  of 
mines  have  difeovered  a  way  of  paying  the  expences  of 
working  thofe  of  Kolivan,  by  coining  the  copper  drawn 
from  them,  which  was  in  a  manner  thrown  away  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  carriage,  which  was  abfolutely  neceftary  to 
make  it  advantageous.  Now  it  is  carried  to  Suzunfkoi, 
which  is  fome  verfts  from  thence,  where  it  is  coined  into 
pieces  of  two  copeks,  .with  which  the  workmen  are  paid. 
The  filver,  eaft  into  ingots  in  the  fame  town,  is  tranfport- 
ed  to  Peterfburg  by  convoy,  when  the  feafon  permits  -.  480 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Tobolfk,  and  88.0  eaft  of  Upha. 
Lat.  54.  29.  N.  Ion.  81.  20.  E. 

KOLIVAN',  the  name  of  a  range  of  mountains,  con- 
ftituting  the  principal  part  of  the  Altai  mountains,  or  the 
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proper  ore-mountains  of  Altai,  which  fee.  The  Kolhy- 
van-vos-krefen(koi  mountains  derive  their  appellation  from 
the  adjacent  lake  Kolhyvan,  which  has  given  its  name  to 
the  whole  chain  between  the  Irtifch  and  Oby,  as  well  as 
to  the  government,  and  from  the  firft  copper-mine,  called 
Vofkrelenfkoi.  Thefe  mountains  are  bounded  on  the 
fouth  by  the  granitic  ridge,  which  parts  them  from  the 
Korbolikinftcoi,  which  fee.  They  are  confined  to  the  eaft 
by  the  deep  valley  in  which  the  line  of  the  prefent  fire- 
pofts  is  drawn,  and  by  the  lofty  Tigeretzkoi  (now-moun¬ 
tains  5  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Tlharyfii, 
whofe  courfe  is  accompanied  by  coniiderable  high  fchilt 
and  chalk  mountains;  towards  the  weft  they  lofe  them- 
felves  in  the  north-weftern  Steppe.  The  greateft  elevation 
of  thefe  mountains  is  the  Sinnaia-fopka,  or  Blue-mountain, 
which  is  computed  to  rife  2814  Parifian  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  At  the  middle  and  greateft  height,  this 
range  confiftsof  a  moftly  coarfe  granite,  compofed  of  Spa- 
tum  campeftre,  quartz,  and  blackifh  mica.  In  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Little  Biela  with  the  Great  Biela,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Blue  mountain,  are  found  fchiftus  and  chalk-ftone, 
in  which  latter  are  fome  little  cavities,  containing  lapis 
calcareus  ftaladites.  From  the  Little  Biela  the  mountains 
rife  again  toward  the  fouth,  elevating  themfelves  to  the 
Revennaia-Jopka,  or  Rhapontic  fummit,  which  is  furround- 
ed  by  the  ore-mountains,  and  confifting  of  fchiftus  cor- 
neus,  mixed  fparingly  with  mica  fpathoia  and  crumbs  of 
mica  campeftris,  in  which  latter  are  a  few  (mall  hollows,  in 
which  are  found  ftalaciites.  Towards  the  weft,  from  the 
Blue  mountain,  runs  the  granite-mountain  range,  in  bulk 
from  15  to  30  verfts,  interrupted  by  a  multitude  of  val¬ 
leys,  proceeding  100  verfts  to  the  Alay,  and  there  uniting 
with  the  Alaifkoi  granite-hills.  The  northern  foot  of  this 
granite-ridge  runs  under  powerful  fchiftus  and  chalk 
mountains,  in  and  between  which  the  two  firft  Kolhyvan 
mines  were  dug.  Another  mighty  ridge  of  granite  runs 
from  the  Blue  mountain  northwards  to  the  river  Tfltaryfh, 
under-run  on  the  weftern  fide  by  fchiftus  and  chalk.  This 
trad  of  mountains  is  uncommonly  rich  in  filver,  copper, 
and  zinc,  ores.  See  Korbolikinskoi. 

KOL'KI,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Vol¬ 
hynia  :  twenty-two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Lucko. 

KOLKOTO'VATOI,  an  ifiand  in  the  Cafpian  Sea,  near 
the  weft  coalt.  Lat.  44.  45.  N. 

KOL'LAT,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria: 
feventy-two  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Driftra. 

KOL'LATZHEIM,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz¬ 
burg  :  two  miles  north-weft  of  Geroltzhofen. 

KOLLA'VI,  a  country  of  Africa,  between  Afoen  and 
Cafhna,  inhabited  by  the  Tuarick. 

KOL'LEE- J O'GUE,  or  Ca'li-Yug'.  See  the  article 
Hindoostan,  vol.  X.  p.  163,4. 

KOL'LERSTOFF,  a  town  of  Auftria:  eight  miles 
fouth-welt  of  Sonneberg. 

KOL'LOW,  /.  See  Killo. 

KOL'LYRITE.  See  Argilla  under  the  article  Mine¬ 
ralogy. 

KOLMOGOR',  a  diftrict  of  the  government  of  Arch¬ 
angel,  on  the  Dwina. 

KOL'NO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw :  eighty 
miles  north-eaft  of  Warfaw. 

KOL'NO,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brezfc  :  eighty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Pinfk. 

KO'LO,  a  lake  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government  of  Arch¬ 
angel:  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Archangel. 

KO'LO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  :  twenty-four 
miles  north-eaft  of  Kalifch. 

KOLOCK'EN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  :  thir¬ 
ty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Piltyn. 

KOLOD'NIN,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth  of  Tcherepovetz. 

KOLOG'RIN,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government  of 
Koftrom,  on  the  river  Unza :  116  miles  north-eaft  of 
Koftrom.  Lat.  58,  55.  N.  Ion.  44.  14.  E. 
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KOLOMrNA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Mofcovv,  the  fee  of  a  bilhop  :  forty-eight  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  MoTcow. 

KOLONE'I,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Gallicia, 
on  the  Pruth  :  eighty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Lem¬ 
berg,  and  eighty  north-north-welt  of  Sucfava. 

KOLONESZ'TI,  a  town  of  Walachia:  fifty  miles  north 
of  Buchareft, 

IvO'LOR,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wool¬ 
ly  :  twenty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Medina. 

KOLOSVAR'.  See  Colosvar,  vol.  iv. 

KOLOWEC'Z,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  that  circle  of 
Pilfen  :  eight  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Teinitz,  and  twenty 
fouth-weft  of  Pilfen. 

KO'LOZ,  a  town  of  Tranfilvania :  fourteen  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Hunvad. 

KOL'PAK,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Eeflara- 
bia  :  forty  miles  weft  of  Akerman. 

KOLPAKOV'SKOI,  a  fortrefs  of  Rullia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Upha,  on  the  Ural :  124  miles  ealt  of  Orenburg. 

KOL'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  tile  Dwina  :  ninety-fix  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Archangel. 

KOL'TER,  one  of  the  Faroer  Ifiands. 

KOLTYNIA'NY,  a  town  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna  :  thirty-two  miles  eaft  of  Wilkomierz. 

KOLTYNIA'NY,  a  town  of  Samogitia:  twenty-eight 
miles  north-weft  of  Rofienne. 

KOLU'BRA,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Bofnin,  about  eight 
miles  north  of  Fochia,  palfes  foon  after  into  Servia,  and 
runs  into  the  Save  twenty  miles  below  Sabacz. 

KOLVERE'ID,  a  town  of  Norway  :  ninety-five  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Drontheim. 

KOL'UMBATZ,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ma¬ 
cedonia  :  fixty-eight  miles  north  of  Akrida. 

KOL'ZUM,  a  town  of  Egypt,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
Red  Sea,  formerly  a  feaport,  but  the  fea  has  long  fince 
left  the  coaft.  This  town,  anciently  called  Clyfma,  has 
been  long  deftroyed;  but,  according  to  Volney,  the  name 
Is  ftill  attached  to  a  hillock  of  fand,  bricks,  and  Hones, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  about  300  paces  to  the  north 
of  Suez.  D’Anville,  in  which,  according  to  Volney,  he 
is  miftaken,  places  it  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Suez. 

KOM,  a  mountain  of  Croatia  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth 
of  Biliacz. 

KOM,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak,  large 
and  populous,  with  a  celebrated  mofque,  and  an  afyluin 
for  debtors,  who  are  protefted  and  fupported.  Kom  is 
the  refidence  of  a  khan.  One  of  the  mofques  is  highly 
elteemed  by  the  Perfians,  becaufe  of  the  fepulchres  of  fhah 
Sophi,  and  his  fon  fhah  Abbas  II.  and  that  of  Sidy  Fati¬ 
ma,  grand-daughter  of  Mahomet.  Thefe  tombs  are  fre¬ 
quented  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Perfia,  who  refort 
thither  once  a-year  to  pay  their  devotions,  and  are  fup¬ 
ported  by  a  fund  appropriated  to  that  purpofe.  Kom  is 
celebrated  for  manufacturing  the  belt  fibres  and  poniards 
of  all  Perfia.  It  is  governed  by  a  vizier;  the  walls  of  the 
town  are  lofty,  and  it  has  feven  gates.  The  grand  bazar 
erodes  the  town  from  one  gate  to  the  other ;  befides 
which,  there  are  others  well  furnifhed  with  coffee-houfes, 
and  fhops  of  various  kinds.  The  public  fquares  are 
final!.  The  country  round  about  is  fertile  in  rice  and 
fruit.  It  is  150  miles  north  of  Ilpahan.  Lat.  3+.  20.  N. 
ion.  51.  14.  E. 

KO'MA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  :  forty-two  miles  fouth  of  Brefiaw. 

KO'MA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chora- 
fan  :  227  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Herat. 

KQMA'NA,  a  town  and  ^bbey  of  Walachia:  eighteen 
Oiiles  fouth  of  Buchareft. 

KOMA'NA,  a  diftrict  of  Africa,  on  the  Slave  Coaft. 

KOMAN'GO,  or  Aman'go,  one  of  the  Friendly  Illes: 
five  miles  eaft  of  Annamooka. 

IvOMA'R  4,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore:  fixtjr- 
dave  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Harponelly. 
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KOMAR'NA,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Gallicia: 
twenty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Lemberg. 

KOM'BAH,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Ga- 
go  :  170  miles  eaft  of  Kaffaba.  Lat.  11.  25.  N,  Ion.  2. 
30.  E. 

KOM'BO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  near  the  Atlantic, 
fouth  of  the  Gambia.  , 

KOMBREGU'DU,  or  Combre'go  A'nou,  a  kingdom 
of  Africa,  fituatedon  the  banks  of  the  river  Falemi,  about 
lat.  1 3.  10.  N.  Ion.  10.  o.  W. 

KOM'CHA,  or  Kom'sha,  a  town  of  Perfia,  In  the 
province  of  Irak,  celebrated  for  its  gardens  and  dove- 
houfes;  it  was  more  confiderable  than  it  now  is,  as  the 
ruins  teftify.  The  inhabitants  are  of  bad  character.  Thir¬ 
ty-nine  miles  fouth  of  Ifpahan. 

KOMENTING',  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo:  fortv- 
five  miles  north  of  Negara. 

KOMENTING',  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Borneo:  fif¬ 
teen  miles. fouth-fouth-weft  of  Negara. 

KOMEZl'SA,  a  town  of  Walachia  :  twenty  miles  fouth 
of  Rufei. 

KOMILTZ'KI,  a  town  of  Prulfia,  in  Natangen  :  eight 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Jofiannelburg. 

KQ'MOL,  or  Comol,  a  feaport  town  of  Nubia,  with 
a  ftnall  but  fafe  harbour  in  the  Red  Sea.  Lat.  21.  45.  N. 
Ion.  35.  15.  E. 

KOM'RI,  a  mountainous  ridge  in  the  interior  part  of 
Africa,  called  alfo  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  bounding 
the  country  of  Donga.  Lat.  7.  N. 

KOM'RIJE.  See  Koum  Erije. 

KONAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Sanore:  fifty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Goa,  and  feventy- 
feven  fouth  of  Merritch.  Lat.  15.  45.  N.  Ion.  74.  32.  E. 

KONAYAR',  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Myfore  :  ele¬ 
ven  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Sankeridergum. 

KON'DAM-PAL'LU.  See  Impatiens. 

KON'DI,  or  Pan'go  de  Okan'go,  a  diftrift  of  Africa, 
in  the  country  of  Congo. 

KONDI'OLAX,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Kuopio:  fix  miles  eaft  of  Kuopio. 

KON'DOZ,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia  :  fixty  miles 
north-weft  of  Anderab.  Lat.  36.  50.  N.  Ion.  67.  22.  E. 

KON'DRA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Doefa. 

KON'DUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  : 
100  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Aurungabad,  and  125  north-weft 
of  Hydrabad.  Lat.  1 S.  54.  N.  Ion.  77.  30.  E. 

KO'NED  for  knew.  Spenfer. — This  is  only  a  different 
orthography  of  conned.  Mafon's  Supplement. 

KO'NEVETZ,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Ruffia,  in  lake  Ladoga: 
fixty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Petenburg. 

KONEZ'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Vologda,  on  the  Vim  :  fifty-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Yarenfk. 

KONG,  or  Gon'jah,  a  country  of  Africa,  fituated  to 
the  north  of  Guinea,  between  the  meridian  of  Greenwich 
and  five  degrees  W.  and  the  10th  and  12th  degrees  of  N. 
lat.  It  gives  name  to  fome  lofty  mountains,  part  of  a 
chain  extending  from  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic  to  Abyffinia. 

KONG,  or  Gon'jah,  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Kong.  Lat.  11.  30.  N.  lcn.  3.  20.  W. 

KONG-NGA'N,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Hou-quang:  twenty-fev^n  miies  fouth  of  King-tcheou. 

KONG-TCHANG,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  Chen-fi,  near  the  river  Kin.  This  city  is  very  popu¬ 
lous,  and  drives  a  great  trade;  it  is  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Hoei,  and  furrounded  with  very  high  mountains. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  found  abundance  of  mufk.  This 
city  has  in  its  territories  three  towns  of  the  fecond  order, 
and  feven  of  the  third  :  650  miles  iveft-fouth-weft  of  Pe¬ 
king.  Lat.  34.  56.  N.  Ion.  104.  1 9.  E. 

KON'GA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lo- 
ango. 

KONGFO'RS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia  s 
fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Umea. 

KQNG'HELL,  Kongs'hale,  or  Komq-Elf,  a  town 
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or  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Weft  Gothland,  on  an 
ifland  in  the  Gotha;  formerly  the  capital  of  Norway,  and 
reiidence  "of  ^kings,  but  now  gone  to  decay  :  ten  miles 
north  of  Gotkeburg. 

KONGSBACK'A,  a  feaport  town  of  Sweden,  in  Hal- 
land:  thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Gctheburg.  Lat.  57.  30.  N. 
Ion.  12.  56,  E. 

KONGS'BERG.  See  Conisberg,  vol.  v. 

KONGS'WINGER,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province 
of  Chriftiania  :  forty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Chriftiania. 
Lat.  60.  12.  N.  Ion.  12.  8.  E. 

KO'NI,  a  town  of  Xmiretta:  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Cotatis. 

KO'NIA,y.  According  to  Pollux,  (Onomaft.  vii.  11, 
39.)  konia ,  mentioned  by  Ariftopharies  and  Plato,  was  a 
fiubftance  ufed  for  walhing;  and  he  fays  exprelsly,  that  we 
are  to  underftand  by  it  a  lyc  of  allies.  With  the  above 
lye,  oil  and  wine  jars  were  cleaned  ;  and  it  was  employ¬ 
ed  alfo  for  wafhing  the  images  of  the  gods.  The  method 
of  ftrengthening  tiie  lye  by  means  of  unflaked  lime  was 
known,  at  any  rate,  in  the  time  of  Paulus  AJgineta;  but 
.it  appears  that  the  Romans  were  net  acquainted  with  the 
fait  itfelf  which  is  procured  by  dilfolving  common  wood- 
allies  in  water :  I  mean,  they  did  not  underftand  the  art 
of  producing  it  in  a  dry  folid  form,  or  of  boiling  pot- 
aflies.  Beckmann.  See  the  article  Soap. 

KONJA'DA  (Gros),  a  town  of  Pruliia,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Culm:  twelve  miles  north-north-weft  of  Strafburg. 

KONJA'DA  (Klein),  a  town  of  Pruliia,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Culm:  fourteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Straf- 
liurg. 

KONIA'WA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Troki :  thirty-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Grodno. 

KONIEC'POLE,  a  town  of  Poland,  iti  the  palatinate 
of  Braclaw:  fixty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Braclaw. 

KONIEH'.  See  Cognj. 

KO'NIGINHOF.  See  Konigshof. 

KO'NIGINGRATZ,  cr  Kra'lowe  Hra'decz,  a  city 
of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of  a  circle  to  which  it  gives  name, 
iituated  on  the  Elbe  5  buij.t  in  the  year  782.  The  fee  of 
a  bilhop,  under  the  archbifiiop  of  Prague.  In  1758,  this 
city  was  taken  by  the  Pruflians.  It  is  120  miles  north  of 
Vienna,  and  fifty-eight  eaft  of  Prague.  Lat.  50.  10.  N. 
Ion.  15.  39.  E. 

KO'NIGSBACH,  or  Kinspach,  a  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Baden  :  five  miles  north-weft  of  Pforzheim. 

KQ'NIGSAAI.,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Beraun:  eight 
miles  eaft  of  Beraun. 

KO'NIGSBERG,  a  city  and  feaport  of  Pruflia,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  kingdom,  Iituated  on  the  river  Pregel,  over 
which  are  feyen  bridges.  This  city  was  founded  in  the 
year  1255,  when  Ottocarus,  or  Premiflaus  I.  king  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  came  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Teutonic  knights, 
againft  the  Pagan  Samlanders  ;  for  a  caftle  was  firft  built 
by  his  advice,  and  afterwards  a  town,  which  was  named 
Konigjberg,  or  King’s  Town,  in  honour  of  that  prince. 
In  the  year  1264,  Konigfberg  was  rebuilt  on  another  fitu- 
ation  ;  and  in  1286,  obtained  the  privileges  of  Culm,  as 
they  are  called.  It  is  a  large  beautiful  city;  and  the 
rampart,  with  which  it  was  furrounded  in  1526,  is  about 
feven  Englilh  miles  in  circumference.  This  rampart  in¬ 
doles  feveral  gardens,  the  large  caftle-moat,  and  fome 
sneadows  and  fields.  The  number  of  houfes  is  about 
3800;  and  the  inhabitants  amount  to  60,000  fouls.  Ko¬ 
nigfberg  properly  confilts  c-f  three  towns  joined  together, 
namely  Altftadt,  Lobenicht,  and  Kneiphof;  (the  two  firft 
lying  in  Samland,  and  the  laft  in  Natangen;)  and  of  feve- 
ral  iuburbs.  Aljladt,  or  the  Old  Town,  was  particularly 
called  Konigfberg  till  the  year  1455  5  but  afterwards,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  Lobenicht,  was  named  Alftadt.  It 
contains  fixteen  ftreets,  and  550  houfes,  above  100  of  which 
are  mait- houfes  and  brew-houfes.  It  is  embellifhed  with 
fix  gates,  two  llrong-built  towers,  and  four  bridges.  Lo- 
beniclit,  which  was  built  about  the  year  1300,  was  form- 
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er.ly  called  Neitftadt,  or  the  New  Town.-  Kneiphof  is  the 
moft  modern,  or  the  lateft  built  of  the  three  towns;  for  it 
was  not  founded  until  1324.  It  ftands  on  an  ifland 
formed  by  the  river  Pregel;  and,  for  want  of  a  folid  foun¬ 
dation,  die  buildings  are  erefted  on  piles  of  alder-tree, 
which  by  length  of  time  are  become  as  hard  as  iron.  It 
has  five  large  gates,  and  thirteen  ftreets.  The  cathedral 
formerly  flood  in  Altftadt,  or  the  Old  Town  ;  but,  in  1332, 
was  built  in  the  Kneiphof,  by  order  of  duke  Luderus. 
In  this  church  ftands  a  famous  organ,  which  confifts  of 
5000  pipes,  and  was  finifhed  in  1721.  The  univerfity  was 
founded  in  1544,  by  the  margrave  Albert,  and  has  38 
profeffors,  exdufive  of  the  tutors.  The  town-houfe  is  a 
very  fine  building,  where  the  magiftrates  of  the  three 
towns,  which  were  incorporated  in  1724,  meet  every  day. 
The  ftrong  citadel,  called  Fredericjhurg,  which  was  built 
in  1657,  ftands  direftly  facing  Kneiphof,  at  the  conflux 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Pregel.  This  fort  is  a  regular 
fquare,  furrounded  with  broad  ditches  and  the  river  Pre¬ 
gel,  which  is  there  increafed  by  the  canal  or  dyke  called 
Kupferteifch.  A  church  and  an  arfenal  ftand  in  the  cita¬ 
del.  Konigfberg  has  always  made  a  confiderable  figure  in 
commerce  and  fhipping,  and  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Hanfe-towns  affociation.  Its  trade  is  ftill  in  a  flou- 
1  idling  condition  ;  and  the  river  Pregel,  which  is  here  na¬ 
vigable  for  the  largeft  (hips,  and  from  120  to  240  feet  in 
breadth,  renders  this  city  very  fit  for  commerce.  In  1752, 
493  large  fliips  arrived  in  this  port,  befides  fmaller  veflels, 
and  373  floats  of  timber.  Except  a  colony  of  French 
Calvinifts,  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Konigfberg  are  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  are  of  the  Lutheran  profeflion.  In  1701,  Fre¬ 
deric  I.  crowned  himfelf  king  of  Pruflia  with  his  own 
hands  at  Konigfberg.  In  1758  Konigfberg  was  taken  by 
the  Ruffians,  and  in  1807  by  the  French.  It  is  420  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Peterfburg.  Lat.  54.  43.  N.  Ion.  20.  38.  E. 

KO'NIGSBERG,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river 
Gran:  feven  miles  weft-north-welt  of  Bukans. 

KO'NIGSBERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  fix 
miles  north-eaft  of  Rein. 

KO'NIGSBERG,  or  IClinkowice,  a  town  of  Silefia, 
in  the  principality  of  Troppau  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Tef- 
chen,  and  thirteen  louth  eaft  of  Troppau.  Lat.  49.  40. 
N.  Ion.  18. 10.  E. 

KO'NIGSBERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Hefle  :  five  miles 
north  of  Wetzlar,  and  thirty-eight  north-north-eaft  of 
Mentz.  Lat.  5c.  38.  N.  Ion.  8.35.  E. 

KO'NIGSBERG,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  New 
Mark  :  twenty-four  miles  north-north-weft  of  Cuftrin, 
and  forty-five  north-eaft  of  Berlin.  Lat.  53.2.  N.  Ion.  14, 
33.  E.  . 

KO'NIGSBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Coburg,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  on 
which  is  an  ancient  caftle:  twenty  miles  fo  u  t  h  -  fo  u  t  h  -  weft 
of  Coburg,  and  twelve  north-weft  of  Barnberg.  Lat.  50. 
4.  N.  Ion.  10.  45.  E. 

KO'NIGSBERG,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Saatz  :  fix 
miles  north-eaft  of  Egra,  and  fix  fouth-weft  of  Falkenau. 

KO'NIGSBERG,  or  Ko'nigsperg,  a  town  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Saxe  Weimar:  two  miles  eaft  of  Schweinfurt. 

KONIGSBRONN',  a  town  and  convent  of  Wurtem- 
berg;  the  convent  was  founded  in  the  year  1302:  twenty 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Ulm,  and  forty-two  eaft  of 
Stuttgart. 

KO'NIGSBRUG,  a  town  of  Lufatia  :  feven  miles  weft 
of  Camenz. 

KONIGSEE',  a  lake  of  Bavaria :  two  miles  from  Berch- 
tolfgaden. 

KONIGSEE',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Schwartzburg  Rudolfladt :  fix  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Ru- 
dolftadt,  and  twelve  fouth-eaft  of  Arnftadt. 

KONIGSEGG',  a  principality  of  Germany,  of  which 
there  are  two  branches,  Konigfegg-Rothenfels  and  Ko- 
nigfegg-Aulendorf,  railed  to  the  rank  of  counts  by  Fer¬ 
dinand  II.  They  have  only  one  vote,  given  alternately. 
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•JTheir  Roman  month  was  eighty-four  florins,  ant!  their 
tax  fifty-nine  rix-dollars.  The  former  poffelffs  the 
county  of  Rothenfels  and  lordlhip  of  Stauffers;  and  the 
latter  the  county  of  Konigfeug  and  lordfhip  of  Aulen- 
dorf.  The  lordlhip  of  Konigfegg  confifts  only  of  an  an¬ 
cient  cattle  and  a  few  hamlets.  The  caftle  is  fituated 
eight  miles  north-welt  of  Ravenfpurg. 

KO'NIGSEK,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bechin  :  ten 
miles  eaft-fouth-eall  of  Neuhaus. 

KO'NIGSFELD,  a  town  and  citadel  of  the  duchy  of 
Berg  :  twenty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Cologne. 

KO'NIGSFELD,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifnopric  of 
Bamberg,  on  the  Auffses :  ten  miles  north-eafl  of  Bamberg. 

KONIGSFEL'DEN,  a  bailiwick  of  Swiflerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  fituated  between  the  town  of  Bruck  and 
the  river  Reus.  Here  was  formerly  a  rich  monaftery,  be¬ 
longing  equally  to  the  monks  of  St.  Francis  and  nuns  of 
St.  Claire,  founded  to  commemorate  the  death  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Albert,  who  was  affaflinated  in  1308,  by  his  nephew 
John  duke  of  Swabia.  This  convent  became  very  rich 
by  grants  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  other  nobility. 

KO'NIGSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Wertheim  :  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Wertheim,  and  two 
north-weft  of  Bilchoffsheim. 

KO'NIGSHOF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz  : 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Konigingratz. 

KO'NIGSHOFEN,  a  town  of  Wurzburgh,  on  the 
Tauber:  twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Wurzburgh, 
and  lixty-eigbt  fouth-eaft  of  Mentz. 

KO'NIGSHOFEN  in  der  GRAB'FELD,  a  town  of 
Wurzburg,  fituated  on  the  Saal.  In  Auguft  1796,  this 
town  was  taken  bv  the  French,  but  they  evacuated  it  the 
fame  campaign  :  thirty-eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Wurz¬ 
burg,  and  twenty-fix  north-weft  of  Bamberg.  Lat.  50. 
12.  N.  Ion.  10.  27.  E. 

KO'NIGSLUTTER,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the 
principality  of  Wolfenbuttel,  fituated  on  a  fmall  ftrearn, 
called  the  Lutter;  which  owes  its  rife  to  a  celebrated  con¬ 
vent,  founded  in  the  nth  century,  where  the  emperor 
Lotharius  was  buried:  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Wolfen¬ 
buttel,  and  ten  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Brunfwick.  Lat.  52. 
jj.  N.  Ion.  10.  56.  E. 

KO'NIGSMAKER,  or  Konigsmacheren,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Mofelle,  fituated  on  the 
Mofelle  :  four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Tliionville,  and 
four  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Sierck. 

KO'NIGSTADT,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigin¬ 
gratz:  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Konigingratz. 

KO'NIGSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle,  built  on  a  rock. 
Part  of  the  county  was  in  poffelfion  of  the  elector  of 
Mentz,  who  paid  eighty  florins  for  a  Roman  month ;  the 
other  part  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Stolberg,  and  paid 
twenty  florins.  On  the  nthof  July,  this  fortrefs  was 
befieged  by  the  French,  and  the  garrifon  in  a  few  days 
furrendered  prifoners  of  war.  The  French  abandoned  it 
in  the  beginning  of  September  following.  Eleven  miles 
north-welt  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  thirty  north- 
eaft  of  Mentz.  Lat.  50.  12.  N.  Ion.  8.24.E. 

KO'NIGSTEIN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality 
of  Sulzbach,  near  Sulzbach. 

KO'NIIGSTEIN,  a  fortrefs  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Chriftiania,  built  to  defend  the  town  of  Fredericftadt. 

KO'NIGSTEIN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margravate 
of  Meiffen,  fituated  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Elbe,  with  ma- 
11  u  fa  ft  u  res  of  woollen  and  linen.  This  town  was  built 
as  a  fortrefs  by  the  eieftor  Auguftus,  and  is  fituated  on  a 
mountain.  Chriftian  I.  the  fon  of  Auguftus,  and  his 
fucceflor  in  the  eleftorate,  completed  the  fortifications, 
and  rendered  it,  as  was  fuppofed,  impregnable.  It  is  ac- 
ceflible  only  in  one  place,  and  fupplied  with  water  from 
a  fpring  of  great  depth  in  the  mountain  :  fixteen  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Drefden. 

KO'NIGSTUHL,  a  town  cf  France,  in  the  department 
<sf  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle ;  five  miles  fouth  of  Coblentz. 
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KO'NIGSTUHL,  i.  e.  King’s  Seat,  a  headland  on  the 
north-eaft  coalt  of  the  ifiand  of  Ufedom  in  the  Baltic. 
Lat .  54.  37.  N.  Ion.  13.  58.  E. 

KO'NIGSWALD,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Leitmeritz: 
thirteen  miles  north-north- weft  of  Leitmeritz. 

KONIGSWAL'DA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Erzgebirg  : 
four  miles  north-weft  of  Zwickau. 

KO'NIGSWALDE,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
New  Mark  :  twenty-two  miles  eaft  of  Cuftrin.  Lat.  52. 
25.  N.  Ion.  1 5.  26.  E. 

KO'NIGSWERTH,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Snatz:  fe- 
veti  miles  north-eaft  of  Egra. 

KO'NIGSWERT,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Pilfen  : 
twelve  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Topel. 

KO'NIGSWIESEN,  a  town  of  Auftria:  eight  miles 
north  of  Grein. 

KO'NIGSWINTER,  a  town  of  Germany,  fituated  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  near  feven  mountains,  on  which 
were  formerly  feven  caftles :  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Bonn,  and  fixteen  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Cologne. 

KO'NIN,  a  town  of  Warfaw  :  twenty  miles  north  of 
Kalifch,  and  fixty-five  fouth  of  Culm.  Lat.  52.  6.  N. 
Ion.  18.  15.  E. 

KO'NINCK,  or  Koning  (David),  a  painter  of  birds, 
animals,  and  ftill-life.  He  acquired  the  principles  and  exe¬ 
cutive  powers  of  the  art  under  the  tuition  of  John  Fytt ; 
whofe  jealoufy  is  fa  id-  to  have  been  excited  by  the  praifes 
bellowed  upon  his  difciple.  On  this  account  Koninck 
left  him,  and  travelled  to  Italy,  from  Antwerp,  where  he 
was  born.  He  arrived  in  Rome  in  1668,  having  refufed 
engagements  to  paint  upon  his  journey,  offered  him  by 
the  duchefs  of  Bavaria  and  the  court  of  Vienna.  In  Rome 
he  was  highly  honoured.  Baldinucci,  who  lived  at  the 
time,  fpeaks  of  him  as  employed  b’y  the  greateft  among 
the  nobles  there;  and  receiving  commiflions  from  foreign 
kings  and  fovereign  princes.  His  works  and  manner  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  Fytt,  with  whom,  on  his  return  to  An¬ 
twerp,  he  was  a  conllant  competitor.  But  he  is  not  fo 
peifeft,  his  effefts  are  not  fo  brilliant,  nor  is  his  touch  fo 
free.  He  died  in  1687  :  bis  age  not  known. 

KO'NINCK  (Philip),  a  portrait-painter,  who,  having 
ftudied  in  the  fchool  of  Rembrandt,  proceeded  in  his 
courfe  with  great  fuccefs,  obtaining  in  early  life  a  good 
reputation,  and  maintaining  it  in  the  great  number  of 
piftures  which  he  produced.  His  ftyle  is,  neceffarily,  al- 
moit  an  imitation  of  that  of  his  mailer.  Kis  likeneffes 
were  elleemed,  and  he  had  great  choice  and  variety  of  at¬ 
titude.  He  is  among  the  number  of  thofe  whole  portraits 
are  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  gallery  at  Florence.  Fie 
died  in  1689,  at  the  advanced  age  of  feventy. 

KO'NINGH  (Solomon),  a  portrait  and  hiftoric  painter 
of  the  Flemilh  fchool.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Vernando 
and  Moojart,  and  role  to  a  certain  degree  of  eminence,, 
but  not  among  the  flrll  clafs. 

KO'NIT,  or  Conit,  J'.  in  mineralogy.  See  Petro- 

siLEX. 

KO'NITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Sclnvartzburg-Rudoilladt ;  here  are  fome  mines  of  iilver 
and  copper :  feven  miles  north  of  Leutenburg,  and  fix 
eaft-fouth-eall  of  Rndollladt. 

KO'NITZ,  a  bailiwick  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Berne. 

KO'NITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Olmutz  :  fifteen 
miles  well  of  Olmutz. 

KO'NITZ,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia :  eight 
miles  eaft  of  Schlockaw. 

KONKODOO',  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bumbouk,  on  the  ealt  by  Gadou,  on  the  fouth 
by  Worada  and  Jallonkadoo,  and  on  the  well  by  Satadoo; 
about  fixty  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  forty  from  ealt 
to  well.  Lat.  12.  10.  to  13. 10.  N.  Ion.  9.  to  10.  W. 
KON'KUN.  See  Congon,  vol.  v. 

KONN,  a  town  on  the  north  coalt  of  the  ifle  of  Timor. 
Lat.  8.  18.  S.  Ion.  126.  16.  E. 

KON'NI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Abrus. 

KON'NIG* 
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KON'NIGSEK.  See  IConigseck. 

KON'NO,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
feventy  miles  north-weft  of  Meaco. 

KO'NOE,  one  of  the  Faroer  Iflands :  two  miles  north 
of  Bardoe. 

KONOHAS'SET,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Maflachufetts : 
twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bofton. 

KO'NOS,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia:  twenty 
miles  north-eail  of  Degnizlu. 

KON'OTOP,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
-Novgorod  Siverlkoi :  fifty-two  miles  fouth  of  Novgorod 
Sieverfkoi.  Lat.  51.  5.  N.  Ion.  33.  34.  E. 

KONOW'A,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Rakonitz  :  feven 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Rakonitz. 

KON'SAN,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  Sierra  Leone 
country.  Lat.  10.44.  N.  Ion.  12.  15.  W. 

KONSTA^ TINGRAD,  a  town  of  Raffia,  in  the  go- 
ment  of  Ekaterinoflav :  fifty-fix  miles  north  of  Ekaterino- 
flav.  Lnt.  49.  15.  N.  Ion.  34.  52.  E. 

KONSTANTINOVSKA'IA,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in 
the  government  of  Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  borders  of  Tur¬ 
key  :  160  miles  weft  of  Ekaterinoflav.  Lat.  47.40.  N. 
Ion.  30,  50.  E. 

KON'TOP,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Glogau:  eighteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Gros  Glogau, 
and  fifteen  eaft  of  Grunzberg. 

KOOCH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Agra:  ninety-five  miles  fouth-eafe  of  Agra,  and  fixty  eaft 
Gwalior.  Lat.  26.  N.  Ion.  79.  35.  E. 

KOO'GAAE,  a  river  of  Denmark,  which  runs  into  the 
tea  at  ICioge. 

KOO'HANGAN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archi¬ 
pelago.  Lat.  6.  3.  N.  Ion.  121.  18.  E. 

KOO'J  AR,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Wool¬ 
ly  :  fifty-four  miles  eaff:  of  Medina. 

KOO'KIES,  or  Cu'cis,  a  race  of  people  that  live  on 
the  frontiers  of  Britifh  India,  among  the  mountains  to 
the  north-eaft  of  the  Chittagong  province,  at  a  greater 
diftance  than  the  Choomeeas  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  ;  to  whom  therefore  they  are  little  known,  and 
with  whom  they  very  rarely  have  any  intet’courfe,  except 
when  they  occafionally  vifit  the  hauts,  or  markets,  on  the 
borders  of  the  jungles  in  the  Runganeeah  and  Auranga¬ 
bad  diftrifts,  to  purchafe  fait,  dried  fifli,  and  tobacco. 
The  following  account  of  them  was  taken  from  a  native 
of  the  Runganeeah  diftrift,  who,  when  a  boy,  W'as  carried 
away,  in  one  of  their  predatory  excurfions,  and,  after  a 
captivity  of  twenty  years,  found  means  to  return  to  his 
family. 

The  Kookies,  or  Lunclas,  (as  they  are  alfo  called,)  are 
the  leaft  civilized,  of  any  of  the  people  we  as  yet  know, 
•among  thefe  mountains  ;  like  all  mountaineers,  they  are 
of  an  aftive  mufcular  make,  but  not  tall;  they  are  ftout- 
er,  and  of  a  darker  complexion,  than  the  Choomeeas  ;  and, 
like  them,  have  the  peculiar  features  of  all  the  natives  of 
the  eaftern  parts  of  Alia,  namely  the  flat  nofe,  fmall  eye, 
and  broad  round  face.  The  tradition  of  the  Kookies  re- 
fpefting  their  origin  is,  that  they,  and  the  Mugs,  are  the 
offspring  of  the  fame  progenitor,  who  had  two  Tons,  by 
different  mothers.  The  Mugs,  they  fay,  are  the  defeend- 
ants  of  the  eldeff,  and  the  Kookies  of  the  youngelt,  fon. 
The  mother  of  the  youngelt  having  died  during  his  in¬ 
fancy,  he  was  negiefted  by  his  ftep-mother,  who,  while 
file  clothed  her  own  fon,  allowed  him  to  go  naked  ;  and, 
this  partial  diltinftion  being  ftill  obferved,  as  he  grew  up, 
he  went  by  the  name  of  LunEta ,  or  the  naked.  Upon  the 
death  of  their  father,  a  quarrel  arofe  between  the  brothers, 
which  induced  the  Luneta  to  betake  himfelf  to  the  hills, 
and  there  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  defeend- 
ants  have  continued  there  ever  fince,  and  ftill  go  by  the 
jiame  of  Lunftas ;  though,  properly  fpeaking,  the  term  is 
applicable  only  to  the  male  part  of  them,  as  the  females 
wear  a  fliort  apron  before,  made  of  cloth  of  their  own  ma¬ 
nufacture,  and  which  falls  down  from  the  loins  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  thigh ;  and  both  fexes  oceafionally  throw  a 
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loofe  flieet  of  cloth  over  their  bodies,  to  defend  them  from 
the  cold.  This  tradition  of  their  origin  receives  much 
fupport  from  the  great  fimilarity  of  the  Mug'and  Kookie 
languages,  many  words  of  which  are  exadtly  the  fame, 
and  their  general  refemblance  is  i'uch  that  a  Mug  'and 
Kookie  can  make  themfelves  underftood  by  each  other. 

The  Kookies  are  all  hunters  and  warriors,  and  are  di¬ 
vided  into  a  number  of  diftinft  tribes,  totally  independent 
of  each  other,  though  all  of  them  acknowledge,  more  or 
lefs,  the  authority  of  three  different  rajahs,  named  Than- 
don ,  Mankcne ,  and  Halcha,  to  whom  the  various  tribes  are 
attached,  but  w-hofe  power  over  them  is  very  limited,  ex¬ 
cept  in  that  tribe  with  which  the  rajah  lives,  where  he  is 
abfolute.  The  rajahfhips  are  hereditary;  and  the  rajahs, 
by  way  of  diftinfticn,  wear  a  fmall  flip  of  black  cloth 
round  their  loins;  and,  as  a  farther  mark  of  fuperior  rank, 
they  have  their  hair  brought  forward,  and  tied  in  a  bunch, 
lo  as  to  overfhade  the  forehead,  while  the  reft  of  the  Koo¬ 
kies  have  theirs  hanging  loofe  over  the  fhoulders.  The 
females  alfo  of  the  rajah’s  family  wear  an  apron  of  black 
cloth,  with  a  red  border,  which  falls  down  to  the  knee,  a 
colour  and  fafliion  prohibited  to  the  reft  of  the  fex,  black 
being  the  royal  colour.  The  rajahs  receive  a  tribute  in 
kind  from  the  tribes,  to  fupport  their  dignity  ;  and,  in 
cafes  of  general  danger,  they  can  fummon  all  the  warriors 
to  arms ;  but  each  tribe  is  under  the  immediate  command 
of  its  own  particular  chief,  vvhofe  word  is  a  law  in  peace 
and  war,  and  who  has  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his 
tribe.  The  chieftainftiip  is  not  hereditary  like  the  rajah- 
fliip,  but  elective,  though  in  general  the  neareft  relation 
of  the  laft  chief  fucceeds  him,  if  deemed  by  the  tribe  a 
proper  perlbn  for  the  truft,  and  the  rajah  cannot  remove  a 
chief  once  elected,  fliould  he  difapprove  of  him. 

The  Kookies  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  fpears, 
clubs,  and  daws,  an  inftrument  in  common  ufe  among  the 
natives  of  this  province  as  a  hand-hatchet,  and  exaftly 
refembling  the  knife  of  the  Nyars  on  the  Malabar  Coaft, 
which  is  a  mod  deflruftive  weapon  in  clofe  combat.  They 
ufe  fliields  of  the  hide  of  the  gyal,  (a  fpecies  of  cow  pecu¬ 
liar  to  their  hills;)  and  the  iniide  of  their  fliields  they  or¬ 
nament  with  fmall  pendulous  plates  of  brafs,  which  make 
a  tingling  noife,  as  the  warriors  tofs  about  their  arms,  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  fight  or  in  the  dance.  They  alfo  wear  round 
their  necks  large  firings,  of  a  particular  kind  of  (hell 
found  in  their  hills;  about  their  loins,  and  on  their  thighs, 
immediately  above  the  knee,  they  tie  large  bunches  of 
long  goat’s  hair,  of  a  red  colour;  and  on  their  arms  they 
have  broad  rings  of  ivory,  in  order  to  make  them  appear 
the  more  terrific  to  their  enemies.  They  choole  the 
fteepeft  and  moft  in3cceflible  hills  to  build  their  villages 
upon,  which,  from  being  thus  fituated,  are  called  paraks , 
or,  in  the  Kookie  language,  khooah.  Every  parah  confifts 
of  a  tribe,  and  has  leldom  fewer  than  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  inhabitants,  and  fometimes  contains  one  or  two 
thoufand.  Towards  our  frontiers,  however,  where  there 
is  little  apprehenfion  of  dangdr,  a  tribe  frequently  fepa- 
rates  into  feveral  fmall  parties,  which  form  lo  many  differ¬ 
ent  parahs  on  the  adjoining  hills,  as  may  bsft  fuit  their 
convenience.  To  give  further  fecurity  to  the  parahs,  in 
addition  to  their  naturally  llrong  fituation,  the  Kookies 
furround  them  with  a  thick  bamboo  pallifade  ;  and  the 
paflages  leading  into  them,  of  which  there  are  commonly 
four  or  five  in  different  quarters,  they  itrictly  guard,  day 
and  night,  efpecially  if  there  is  any  fufpicion  of  danger; 
but,  whether  there  is  or  is  not,  they  are  at  all  times  ex¬ 
tremely  jealous  of  admitting  ftrangers  within  the  parahs. 
They  build  their  lioufes  as  clofe  to  each  other  as  poifible, 
and  make  them  fpacious  enough  to  accommodate  four  or 
five  families  in  every  houfe.  They  con.  Peru  ft  them  after 
the  manner  of  the  Choomeeas  and  *Mugs,  that  is,  on  plat¬ 
forms  or  ftages  of  bamboo,  raifed  about  fix  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  enter  them  by  ladders,  or,  more  frequently, 
by  a  fingle  ftick,  with  notches  cut  in  it,  to  receive  the 
foot;  underneath  the  ftages  they  keep  their 'domeftic  ani¬ 
mals.  Ail  thefe  precautions  of  defence  ftrongly  indicate 
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the  conftant  ftate  of  alarm  in  which  they  live,  not  only 
from  the  quarrels  of  the  rajahs  with  each  other,  but  alfo 
from  the  hoftile  feuds  of  the  different  tribes;  not  except¬ 
ing  thofe  who  are  attached  to  the  fame  rajah. _  Depreda¬ 
tions  on  each  other’s  property,  and  the  not  giving  up  of 
fuch  refugees  as  may  fly  from  one  parah  to  another,  are 
the  molt  frequent  caufes  of  quarrel,  when  they  carry  on  a 
tnoft  deftruftive  petty  warfare,  in  which  the  feveral  tribes 
are  more  or  lefs  involved,  according  as  the  principals  are 
more  or  lefs  connected  among  them. 

They  always  endeavour  to  furprife  their  enemy,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  engaging  him  in  open  combat,  however  confi¬ 
dent  of  fuperiority  they  may  be.  With  that  view,  when 
on  any  hoftile  excurfion,  they  never  kindle  a  fire,  but 
carry  with  them  a  fuificiency  of  ready-drefled  provifions 
to  ferve  during  the  probable  term  of  their  abfence  ;  they 
march  in  the  night,  proceeding  with  the  greatelt  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  obferving  the  molt  profound  filence;  when  day 
overtakes  them,  they  halt,  and  lie  concealed  in  a  kind  of 
hammock,  which  they  fallen  among  the  branches  of  the 
loftieft  trees,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  perceived  by  any  per- 
fon  pafiing  underneath.  From  this  circumftance  ot  am- 
bufcade  the  idea  has  originated  of  their  living  in  trees 
initead  of  houfes.  When  they  have,  in  this  manner,  ap¬ 
proached  their  enemy  unperceived,  they  generally  make 
their  attack  about  the  dawn,  and  commence  it  with  a  great 
jhout,  and  linking  of  their  fpears  againft  their  fhields. 
If  they  are  fuccefsful  in  their  onfet,  they  leldom  fpare  ei¬ 
ther  age  or  fex;  at  times,  however,  they  make  captives  of 
the  children,  and  often  adopt  them  into  their  families, 
when  they  have  none  of  their  own  ;  and  the  only  flaves 
among  them  are  the  captives  thus  taken. 

The  Kookies  are  often  attacked  by  the  Banjoogees, 
who,  though  not  fo  numerous  a  race  of  people,  yet  from 
being  all  united  under  one  rajah,  always  prevail,  and  ex- 
aft  an  annual  tribute  of  fait  from  the  two  Kookie  rajahs, 
Thandon  and  Mankene,  who,  from  having  a  greater  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  Choomeeas,  receive  a  larger  lupply  of 
this  article  from  the  plains  below  than  their  more  remote 
neighbours.  Salt  is  in  the  higheft  eftimation  among  them 
all ;  whenever  they  fend  any  mefl'age  of  confequence  to 
each  other,  they  always  put  in  the  hand  of  the  bearer  of 
it  a  frnall  quantity  of  ialt,  to  be  delivered  with  the  meffage, 
as  expreftive  of  its  importance.  Next  to  perfonal  valour, 
the  accompiilhment  molt  elteemed  in  a  warrior  is  fupe- 
rior  addrefs  in  dealing  ;  and,  if  a  thief  can  convey  undil- 
covered  to  his  own  houfe  his  neighbour’s  property,  it 
cannot  afterwards  be  claimed  ;  nor,  if  detefled  in  the  aft, 
is  he  otherwife  puniflied  than  by  expofure  to  the  ridicule 
of  the  parah,  and  being  obliged  to  reftore  what  lie  may 
have  laid  hold  of. 

The  Kookies,  like  all  favage  people,  are  of  a  mod  vin¬ 
dictive  difpofition  ;  blood  mud  always  be  filed  for  blood. 
If  a  tiger  even  kills  any  of  them  near  a  parah,  the  whole 
tribe  is  up  in  arms,  and  goes  in  purfuit  of  the  animal ; 
when,  if  he  is  killed;  the  family  of  the  deceafed  gives  a 
feaft  of  his  flefii,  in  revenge  of  his  having  killed  their  re¬ 
lation.  And,  fliould  the  tribe  fail  to  deflroy  the  tiger  in 
this  firft  general  purfuit  of  him,  the  family  of  the  deceafed 
mud  dill  continue  the  chace  ;  for,  until  they  have  killed  ei¬ 
ther  this  or  fome  other  tiger,  and  have  given  a  feaft  of  his 
flelli,  they  are  in  difgrace  in  the  parah,  and  not  affociated 
w  ith  by  the  reft  of  theinhabitants.  A  more  linking  inftance 
itill  of  this  revengeful  fpirit  of  retaliation  is,  that,  if  a  man 
fliould  happen  to  be  killed  by  an  accidental  fall  from  a 
tree,  all  his  relations  affemble,  and  cut  it  down  ;  and,  how¬ 
ever  large  it  may  be,  they  reduce  it  to  chips,  which  they 
fcatter  in  the  winds,  for  having,  as  they  fay,  been  the 
caufe  of  the  death  of  their  brother. 

In  cultivating  the  ground,  and  in  every  other  domeftic 
occupation,  the  female  fex  bears  the  weight  of  the  labour, 
and  no  rank  exempts  them  from  it;  the  wife  of  the  chief, 
and  the  wife  of  his  vaffal,  work  alike  in  the  fame  field. 
They  dig  fmall  holes,  at  certain  diltances,  and  into  each 
jiole  they  throw  a  handful  of  different  feeds  they  intend 
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to  rear,  which  are  all  jumbled  together  in  a  bafkct  flung 
over  the  Ihoulder;  the  feeds  are  then  covered  with  earth, 
and  left  to  their  fate;  when  in  due  time,  according  to 
their,  various  natures,  the  plants  fpring  up,  ripen,  and  are 
reaped  in  fuccefiion  ;  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  the  muftard- 
plant,  are  thus  l'een  in  the  fame  field.  Of  rice  they  have 
a  great  variety,  and  two  or  three  kinds  peculiar  to  the 
hills;  of  the  gourd  and  cucumber  plants  they  have  feveral 
kinds  ;  and  turmeric,  yams,  and  tobacco,  they  cultivate  ; 
but  the  latter  they  have  in  fmall  quantity,  though  very 
fond  of  it.  In  their  forefts  they  have  abundance  of  ho¬ 
ney,  but  are  ignorant  of  the  method  of  feparating  it  from 
the  wax  of  the  comb.(  Their  domeftic  animals  are  gyals, 
.goats,  hogs,  dog?,  and  fowls ;  and  of  thefe  the  gyal  is  by 
much  the  molt  valued,  both  on  account  of  its  milk  and 
its  flelh.  As  already  mentioned,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  cow 
peculiar  to  thefe  hills,  where  it  is  met  in  its  wild  ftate  ; 
in  fliape  it  refembles  the  heavy  ftrong  make  of  the  wild 
buffalo,  but  has  much  fliorter  horns;  its  colour  is  brown, 
acquiring  a  lighter  (hade  towards  the  belly,  which,  as 
well  as  the  legs,  is  often  white;  its  milk  is  nearly  as  rich 
as  the  cream  of  common  cow  milk,  and  its  flefii  conlti- 
tutes  the  firft  luxury  at  a  Kookie  feaft,  and  is  never 
given  except  on  very  extraordinary  occafions.  The  goats 
are  larger,  and  more  hairy,  than  thofe  of  the  plains.  In 
the  other  animals  there  is  nothing  peculiar.  Nolwith- 
itanding  that  the  Kookies  have  fuch  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  articles  of  food,  yet  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  frequently 
prevails  among  the  tribes,  when  thofe  upon  a  friendly 
footing  always  afiift  each  other;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  thus  amicably  given  is  rigidly  repaid,  in  more  fa¬ 
vourable  times,  by  the  tribe  which  received  it.  A  fcar¬ 
city  may  be  occasioned  either  by  the  irregularity  of  the 
feafon,  in  a  failure  or  excefs  of  the  periodical  rains ;  or 
elle  by  the  incurfions  of  enemies,  who  never  fail  to  lay 
wafte  and  deflroy,  if  they  can,  every  thing  to  be  found 
without  the  parah.  And  the  parah  itl'elf,  in  a  fatally-un¬ 
guarded  hour,  is  often  defiroyed  alfo,  when  the  heiplefs 
furvivors,  if  any,  of  luch  a  calamity,  are.  thrown  upon  the 
humanity  of  their  neighbouring  friends. 

The  Kookies  have  but  one  wife ;  they  may  however 
keep  as  many  concubines  as  they  pleafe.  Adultery  may 
be  puniflied  with  inliant  death  by  either  of  the  injured 
parties,  if  the  guilty  are  caught  by  them  in  the  fait  ;  it 
may  otherwife  be  coinpromiled  by  a  fine  of  gyals,  as  the 
chief  may  determine.  The  frailty  of  a  concubine  is  always 
compromiled  in  this  way,  without  difgrace  to  the  parties. 
Fornication  is  puniflied  in  no  other  manner  than  by  ob¬ 
liging  the  parties  to  marry,  unlefs  the  man  may  have  ufed 
violence,  in  which  cafe  he  is  puniflied,  generally  with 
death,  either  by  the  chief  or  by  the  relations  of  the  in¬ 
jured  female.  Marriage  is  never  confummated  among 
them  before  the  age  of  puberty.  When  a  young  man  has 
fixed  his^ffeftions  upon  a  young  woman,  either  of  his 
own  or  of  fome  neighbouring  parah,  his  father  vifits  her 
father,  and  demands  her  in  marriage  for  his  fon  ;  her  fa¬ 
ther,  on  this,  inquires  what  are  the  merits  of  the  young 
man  to  entitle  him  to  her  favour,  and  how  many  can  he 
afford  to  entertain  at  the  wedding  feaft  ;  to  which  the  fa¬ 
ther  ot  the  young  man  replies,  that  his  fon  is  a  brave  war¬ 
rior,  a  good  hunter,  and  an  expert  thief;  for  that  he  can 
produce  fo  many  heads  of  the  enemies  he  has  flain,  and 
of  the  game  he  has  killed ;  that  in  his  houfe  are  fuch  and 
fuch  llolen  goods,  and  that  he  can  feaft  fo  many  (men¬ 
tioning  the  number)  at  his  marriage.  On  hearing  this, 
the  father  of  the  girl  either  goes  himfelf,  or  fends  fome 
confidential  friend,  to  afcertain  the  faffs  ;  which  if  he  finds 
to  be  as  dated,  he  confents  to  the  marriage,  and  it  is  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  a  feaft,  given  by  him  to  the  bridegroom,  and 
all  their  mutual  friends.  At  night  the  bride  is  led  by  her 
liufband  from  her  father’s  houie  to  his  own,  where  he 
next  day  entertains  the  company  of  the  preceding  day, 
which  is  more  or  lefs  numerous,  according  to  the  connec¬ 
tions  and  circumftances  of  the  parties.  When  a  chief 
marries,  the  whole  parah  is  entertained  by  him  ;  and, 
io  I  fliould 
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fhould  his  bride  be  from  another  parah,  as  often  happens, 
the  two  parahs  feaft  and  caronfe  with  each  other  alter¬ 
nately.  At  thefe,  and  all  their  feftivals,  there  is  much 
drinking  of  a  liquor  made  of  the  rice  called  deengkroo, 
of  which  the  Kookies  are  very  fond.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  this  liquor,  the  one  pure  and  limpid;  and  the  other  of 
a  red  colour,  from  an  infufion  of  the  leaf  of  a  particular 
tree  called  bangimillah,  which  renders  it  highly  intoxi¬ 
cating.  They  indulge  very  freely  in  the  life  of  both  kinds, 
except  when  they  go  on  hoftile  excurfions  ;  they  then  ri¬ 
gidly  abftain  front  them.  In  January  and  February  they 
u finally  marry,  becaufe  they  have  provifions  in  the  greateft 
plenty,  and  it  is  their  moil  idle  time. 

When  any  perfon  dies  in  a  parah,  thecorpfe  is  conveyed 
by  the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  and  depofited  upon  a 
ftage  raifed  under  a  fhed  creeled  for  the  purpofe,  at  fome 
diitance  from  the  d  welling-houfe.  While  it  remains  there, 
it  is  carefully  guarded  day  and  night  from  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  dogs  and  birds,  by  fome  one  of  the  family,  and 
a  regular  fupply  of  food  and  drink  is  daily  brought  and 
laid  before  it.  Should  more  than  one  cafualty  occur  in  a 
family,  the  fame  ceremony  is  obferved  with  re 'peel  to  each 
corpfe ;  and,  at  whatever  time  of  the  year  perfons  may 
happen  to  die  in  the  parah,  all  the  bodies  mud  be  kept  in 
this  manner  until  the  nth  of  April,  called  by  the  Ben¬ 
galees  beejfoo.  On  that  day  all  the  relations,  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed  alienable  and  convey  their  remains  from  the  fheds 
to  different  funeral-piles  prepared  for  them  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  fpot  without  the  parah,  where  they'  are  burnt ;  as  are 
alfo  the  feveral  fheds  under  which  the  bodies  had  lain 
from  the  period  of  their  deceafe.  After  this  melancholy 
ceremony  is  over,  the  whole  party  repairs  to  the  houfe  of 
him  in  whole  family  the  firii  cafualty  occurred  in  that 
year,  and  partakes  of  an  entertainment  given  by  him  in 
honour  of  the  dead.  On  the  following  day  a  fimilar  feaft 
is  given  by  him  in  whofe  family  the  next  cafualty  of  the 
feafon  had  happened  ;  and  thus,  the  feaft  goes  round  in 
i’ucceflion,  until  one  is  given  for  each  of  the  dead.  In 
this  pious  prefervation  of  the  dead  till  a  certain  day  in 
the  year,  when  only  the  laft  folemn  funeral  rites  can  be 
performed  to  their  remains,  there  is  a  lingular  coinci¬ 
dence  in  the  practice  of  the  Kookies  with  that  of  fome 
of  the  tribes  of  the  North-American  Indians,  as  related 
in  Bertram’s  Travels  ;  and  it  muft  appear  a  curious  fa<5t, 
that,  in  fo  very  particular  an  inftance,  there  fbould  be 
this  fimilitude  in  the  cuftoms  of  two  favage  people, 
placed  in  fuch  oppoiite  parts  of  the  world  ;  where  the 
climate,  and  other  peculiar  local  circumftances,  are  fo  to¬ 
tally  different. 

The  Kookies  have  an  idea  of  a  future  ftate,  where  they 
are  rewarded- and  punifhed  according  to  their  merits  in 
this  world.  They  conceive  that  nothing  is  mote  pleafing 
to  the  Deity,  or  more  certainly  enfures  future  happinefs, 
than  deftroying  a  number  of  their  enemies.  The  Supreme 
Being  they  conceive  to  be  omnipotent,  and  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  and  all  that  it  contains.  The  term  in  their 
language  for  the  Supreme  Being  is  Khogein  Pootteang. 
They  alfo  worfhip  an  inferior  deity,  under  the  name  of 
Sheem  Sauk,  to  whom  they  addrefs  their  prayers,  as  a  me¬ 
diator  with  the  Supreme  Being,  and  as  more  immediately 
Interefting  himfelf  in  the  concerns  of  individuals.  To 
the  Supreme  Being  they  offer  in  facrifice  a  gyal,  as  being 
their  mod  valued  animal  ;  while  to  Sheem  Sauk  they  fa¬ 
crifice  a  goat  only.  In  every  parah,  they  have  a  rudely- 
formed  figure  of  wood  of  the  human  fhape,  reprefenting 
Sheem  Sauk  ;  it  is  generally  placed  under  a  tree,  and  to  it 
they  offer  up  their  prayers  before  they  fet  out  on  any  ex- 
curfion  or  enterprife,  as  the  Deity  that  controls  and  di¬ 
rects  their  aftions  and  deftiny.  Whenever,  therefore, 
they  return  fuccefsful,  whether  from  the  chace,  or  the  at¬ 
tack  of  an  enemy,  they  religioufly  place  before  Sheem 
Sauk  all  the  heads  of  the  flain,  or  of  their  game  killed,  as 
expreffive  of  their  devotion,  and  to  record  their  exploits.. 
Each  warrior  has  his  own  particular  pile  of  heads,  and, 
according  to  the  number  it  confifts  of,  his  character  as  a 
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hunter  and  warrior  is  eftablilhed  in  the  tribe.  Thefe 
piles  are  facred  ;  and  no  man  dares  attempt  to  filch  away 
his  neighbour’s  fame,  by  dealing  from  them  to  add  to  his 
own.  They  likewife  worfhip  the  moon,  as  conceiving  it 
to  influence  their  fortunes  in  fome  degree.  And  in  every 
houfe  there  is  a  particular  poll  confecrated  to  the  Deity, 
before  which  they  always  place  a  certain  portion  of  what¬ 
ever  food  they  are  about  to  eat.  In  the  month  of  January 
they  have  a  folemn  facrifice  and  feftival  in  honour  of  the 
Deity,  when  the  inhabitants  of  feveral  neighbouring  pa¬ 
rahs  (if  on  friendly  terms)  often  unite  and  kill  gyals,  and 
all  kinds  of  animals,  on  which  they  feaft,  and  dance  and 
drink  together  for  feveral  days.  They  have  no  profelfed 
minifters  of  religion,  but  each  adores  the  Deity'  in  fuch 
^manner  as  he  thinks  proper.  They  have  no  emblem,  as 
of  Sheem  Sauk,  to  reprefent  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  Kookies  having  no  coins  among  them,  but  fuch 
as  find  their  way  from  the  plains,  for  the  few  necelfaries 
they  want  they  barter  their  produce  with  the  Choomeeas, 
who  are  the  medium  of  commerce;  and  on  thefe  occafions 
the  Choomeeas  are  never  allowed  to  enter  their  parahs, 
but  are  obliged  to  remain  at  a  certain  diftance,  whither 
the  articles  of  exchange  are  brought;  fuch  is  their  extrema 
jealoufy  of  admitting  any  ftrangers  within  their  parahs,  as 
already  noticed.  They  frequently  vifit  a  Mug  chief,  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Comlahpore  rajah,  who 
is  fettled  among  the  hills,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  this  dif- 
trifr,  and  to  whom  they  make  themfelves  understood  from 
the  fimilarity  of  their  language.  They  can  give  no  account 
of  the  country  to  the  eaftward  of  their  hills ;  but  they  have 
a  tradition  that  it  is  an  open  level  country,  like  the  plaia 
of  Chittagong.  The  Kookies  are  a  great  terror  to  the 
Bengalees  fettled  on  the  borders  of  the  jungles  in  the 
Runganeeah  and  Aurangabad  diftricls  ;  and  a  particular 
annoyance  to  the  wood-cutters,  whofe  bufinefs  leads  them 
far  into  the  forefts,  and  whom  they  have  frequently  fur- 
prifed  and  cut  off.  Whenever  an  unfortunate  event  of 
this  nature  has  occurred,  it  has  always  been  remarked, 
that  the  Kookies  carry  nothing  away  from  the  flain  but 
their  heads,  and  fuch  fait  as  they  may  have  with  them. 
They  Itand  fo  greatly  in  awe  of  fire-arms,  that  the  report 
of  a  Angle  mufket  will  put  a  whole  party  to  flight;  on 
this  account  the  rajah  of  the  Choomeeas,  who  is  fo  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  neighbourhood,  keeps  in  his  fervice  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pehluwans,  or  men  with  fire-arms  ;  but,  notwith- 
ftanding,  his  people  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  feveral 
places,  by  the  depredations  committed  by  the  Kookies. 
Though  the  rajah  is  upon  terms  of  friendfhip  with  fome 
of  the  tribes,  yet,  in  the  courfe  of  their  migrations,  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  others  that  he  knows  nothing  of,  and  of 
whofe  approach  even  he  is  ignorant,  until  his  people  are 
cut  off;  he  is,  therefore,  under  the  neceflity  of  being  con- 
ftantly  prepared  to  repel  thefe  attacks,  which,  from  being 
always  made  in  the  night,  it  is  impoflible  to  guard  againft. 
Afiaiic  Refearchcs ,  vol.  vii. 

KOOLASS'IAH,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipe¬ 
lago.  Lat.  6.22.  N.  Ion.  120.  38.  E. 

KOO'LBARY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  ; 
thirty-five  miles  fouth  of  Combamet. 

KOO'LEUT,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore:  twenty  - 
feven  miles  ealt  of  Behnburg. 

KOOLIKOR'RO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bambarra,  on  the  Niger;  a  confiderable  mart  for  fait  s 
330  miles  fouth -weft  of  Sego. 

KOOLUCON'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  t 
thirteen  miles  north- eaft  of  Nagamungalum. 

KOO'MAR,  a  town  of  Hidooftan,  in  Bahar  :  thirteen 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Bahar. 

KOOMBEKHAR',  or  Potters  ;  a  caft  of  Hindoos, 
who  took  their  origin  from  the  connexion  of  a  man  of 
the  Sooder  caft  with  a  woman  of  the  Chehtree. 

KOOMBOO',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tenda.  Lat.  12.  42.  N.  ion.  12.  W. 

KOOM'KIE,  J.  [Indian.]  A  female  elephant  trained 
to  decoy  the  males  into  captivity, 
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KOC/NAK,  a  Hindoo  month  which  partly  coincides 
with  September. 

KOON'CHY,  f.  A  meafure  in  India,  of  about  eight 
handfuls. 

KOOND,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  feventeen 
miles  north  of  Saferam. 

KOON'DA,  a  circar  of  Bengal,  bounded  on  the  north- 
eaft  by  Bahar,  on  the  eaft  by  Ramguar,  on  the  fouth  by 
Toree,  and  on  the  weft  by  Palamow.;  about  twenty-five 
miles  long  and  fixteen  broad.  Koonda  is  the  capital. 

KOON'DA,  a  town  of  Bengal,  and  capital  of  a  circar 
of  the  fame  name:  ninety-two  miles  fouth  of  Patna,  and 
22.6  weft-north-weft  of  Calcutta.  Lat.  24.  11.  N.  Ion.  84, 
48.  E. 

KOO'NI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  iftand  of  Niphon  : 
thirty  miles  north  of  Tomu. 

KOONIAKA'RY,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Woolly  :  forty-eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Medina. 

KOONIAKA'RY,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Kafton.  Lat. 
14.  36.  N.  Ion.  8.  58.  W. 

KOONJOO'R,  a  circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  Orifia,  be¬ 
tween  Gangpour  and  Mohurbunge. 

KOONJOO'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  a 
circar,  in  the  country  of  Orilfa  :  eighty-fix  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Cattack,  and  163  welt-fouth-weft  of  Cal¬ 
cutta. 

KOON'KA,  a  town  of  Bengal:  twenty-five  miles  weft- 
fouth-weft  of  Ramgur. 

KOONKOR'TEKEY,  grounds  granted  for  the  fupport 
of  the  families  of  perfons  who  have  met  with  an  untimely 
death  among  the  Hindoos. 

KOOP,  a  Hindoo  tribe  formed  from  the  connexion  of 
a  man  of  the  Bice  and  a  woman  of  the  Chehtre:  it  is  their 
duty  to  take  care  of  accompt-books. 

KOOR'BAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Ruttunpour:  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Ruttunpour. 

KOORGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Bengal:  twenty-two  miles 
eaft  of  Boglipoitr. 

KOORKARA'NY,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Bondou  ; 
fifty  miles  weft  of  Fatteconda. 

KOO'RNHERT  (Theodore),  a  famous  Dutch  contro- 
verfial  writer,  and  an  able  intrepid  afiertor  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  his  country,  and  of  liberty  of  confcience,  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  relpeftable  family  at  Amfterdam,  and  born 
in  the  year  1522.  He  was  educated  an  engraver,  and 
when  very  young  took  a  journey  into  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  feems  to  have  forfeited  his  right  to  any  in¬ 
heritance,  by  marrying  in  oppofition  to  the  directions  in 
his  father’s  will,  and  without  aficing  his  mother’s  advice. 
Thus  circumftanced,  and  having  received  fcarcely  any  for¬ 
tune  with  his  wife,  he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  Reynold  of  Brederode,  baron  of  Vianen,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  fteward,  and  whofe  favour  he  gained  ; 
but  yet  he  foon  quitted  that  fituation,  becaufe  he  did  not 
like  a  court-life.  He  now  fettled  at  Haerlem,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  his  livelihood  by  following  his  profeftion  of  an  engra¬ 
ver.  Being  puzzled  with  fome  difficulties  on  theological 
fubjefts,  he  imagined  that  he  fliould  meet  with  the  folu- 
tion  of  them  in  the  works  of  St.  Auguftine,  and  fome 
other  fathers  ;  and  he  therefore  applied  to  learn  the  Latin 
language  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Though  he  never  was  tho¬ 
roughly  mafter  of  it,  yet  he  foon  made  fuch  progrefs  in 
his  acquaintance  with  it,  as  to  he  capable  of  tranflating 
■Cicero’s  Offices,  and  feveral  other  works,  into  Dutch.  So 
induftrious  was  he,  in  working  and  ftudy,  that  he  never 
indulged  himfelf  more  than  fix  hours  in  bed.  In  the  year 
3561,  he  was  admitted  a  notary;  and  in  the  following 
year,  appointed  fecretary  to  the  city  of  Haerlem;  and  fe- 
cretary  to  the  burgomafters  of  the  lame  city,  in  1564.  In 
this  official  character,  during  the  years  1565  and  1566,  he 
was  frequently  fent  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  governor  of 
Holland  ;  and  he  had  feveral  conferences  with  Henry  of 
Brederode,  fon  of  his  former  patron,  concerning  the  means 
cf  maintaining  the  liberty  of  his  country ;  and  it  was  he 
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who  perfuaded  that  nobleman  to  prefent  to  the  duchefs 
of  Parma  the  famous  petition  of  the  confederates  in  1566, 
which  was  followed  by  fuch  remarkable  confequences. 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  the  fi’rft  manifefto  which  tire 
prince  of  Orange  publilhed  in  his  camp,  entitled,  “  An 
Advertifement  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries, 
for  the  Law,  for  the  King,  and  for  the  Flock.”  The  part 
which  he  thus  took  in  politics  excited  a gain  ft  him  the  re- 
fentmen-t  of  the  government  at  Brulfels,  by  whofe  direc¬ 
tions  he  was  taken  into  cuftody  at  Haerlem,  and  carried  to 
the  Hague,  where  lie  fuftered  a  long  and  cruel  imprifon,- 
ment.  When  at  length  he  obtained  a  hearing,  he  defend¬ 
ed  himfelf  lb  dexteroully,  that  he  was  fet  at  liberty;  but 
with  an  injunction  not  to  leave  the  Hague.  Receiving 
private  notice,  however,  that  orders  had  been  tranfmitted 
from  Brulfels  to  commit  him  again  to  prifon,  he  withdrew 
fecretly  to  Haerlem,  and  from  that  place  info  the  county 
of  Cleves,  where  he  maintained  himfelf  by  histoid  profef- 
fion  of  an  engraver. 

When,  in  the  year  1572,  the  ftates  of  Holland  had  ta¬ 
ken  the  vigorous  relblution  to  afiert  their  liberty  againft. 
the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  Koornhert  returned  into 
his  own  country,  and  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  fe¬ 
cretary  to  the  ftates  of  the  province.  This  polt,  however, 
he  was  foon  obliged  to  refign,  owing  to  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  expofed  from  the  hatred  and  threatening?  of- 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  particularly  of  the  count  de 
Lumey,  on  account  of  his  endeavours  to  put  a  Hod  Jo  the 
dilorders  and  difturbances  which  the  foldiers  committed. 
Finding  that  there  was  no  lafety  for  him  in-  any  place 
within  their  reach,  he  withdrew  to  Embden,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  ftates  of  Holland 
with  the  reafons  which  had  compelled  him  to  take  Ihelter 
in  fuch  an  afylum.  In  order  to  excite  againft  him  the 
prejudices  and  indignation  of  the  troops,  the  officers  had 
reprefented  him  to  be  a  dangerous  papift  ;  for  which  re¬ 
presentation  they  had  this  plaufible  pretext,  that  he  was 
continually  infilling  that  it  was  but  juftice,  and  what  the 
intereft  of  Holland  required,  not  to  perfecute  the  Roman 
catholics,  but  to  perform  the  promife  which  the  prince  of 
Orange  had  made  them,  concerning  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion,  &c.  But  his  real  fentiments  did  not  cor- 
refpond  with  thole  of  any  of  the  Chriftian  feds.  While 
he  acknowledged  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  not  the 
true  church,  he  condemned  openly  the  undertakings  of 
Luther  and  Calvin.  Confidering  all  febts  to  have  been 
corrupted  many  ages  ago,  he  wulhed  that,  till  fuch  time 
as  God  fliould  be  pleafed  to  raife  reformers  in  ail  refpects 
like  the  apoftles,  they  Ihould  all  unite  together,  by  way 
of  interim ;  his  fcheme  being,  that  only  the  text  of  God’s 
word  was  to  be  read  to  the  people,  without  propoling  to 
them  any  explication,  and  without  prefcribing  the  con¬ 
gregation  any  thing  by  way  of  command,  or  prohibition, 
but  at  mod  by  way  of  advice.  He  did  not  believe  that 
it  is  neceflary,  in  orderto  be  a  true  Chriftian,  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  vifible  church  ;  and  he  abted  accordingly,  for 
he  did  not  take  the  facrament  either  with  the  Roman  ca¬ 
tholics  or  the  proteftants. 

In  the  year  1578,  we  find  that  Koornhert  had  returned 
back  into  Holland,  where  he  engaged  in  a  controverfy 
with  two  minifters  of  Delft  at  Leyden,  concerning  the 
charadteriftics  of  the  true  church.  He  maintained,  that 
the  churches  which  followed  and  believed  tire  doctrine  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  were  not  true  churches;  and  this  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  prove  from  three  articles  which  they  maintain¬ 
ed,  namely,  predeftination,  juftification,  and  punifhing 
heretics  with  death.  Scarcely  had  the  controverfy  begun, 
before  it  was  prohibited  by  the  ftates  of  Holland  ;  though 
afterwards  they  permitted  it  to  be  refumed,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  deputies  to  prefide  at  the  public  difcuffion  of  the 
points  in  queftiom  On  the  day  fixed,  when  Koornhert 
had  nearly  filenced  his  opponents,  the  prefiding  deputies 
interfered  in  the  moft  arbitrary  manner,  charging  him 
with  a  defign  of  making  a  fchifm  among  the  people,  threat¬ 
ening  him  with  the  difpleafure  of  the  ftates;  and  calling- 
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out  to  him  more  than  once,  “  We  will  not  fuffer  you  to 
harangue  thus  •”  to  which  he  replied,  “  Nor  will  I  fuffer 
any  man  to  lord  it  over  my  faith.”  He  alfo  fubjoined,  to 
one  of  his  opponents,  “  I  do  not  pretend  to  govern  any 
man’s  faith,  but  I  am  ready  to  bear  with  you,  and  all  others, 
who  differ  in  opinion  from  me.  Why  fhould  they  not 
then  bear  with  me  ?  Were  I  to  be  an  enemy  to  all  fuch 
as  think  Gtherwife  than  I  do,  who  is  there  to  whom  I 
fhould  not  be  an  adverfary  ?  Can  you  find  ten  men  in 
>one  town  that  believe  alike  in  all  things  ?”  He  then  took 
his  leave  of  them,  declaring  that  he  would  no  longer  ar¬ 
gue  in  the  prefence  of  men  who  would  not  allow  him  the 
-freedom  of  replying  to  liis  opponents. 

After  the  meeting  had  broken  up,  the  ffates,  on  the 
--pretence  of  preventing  further  quarrels,  ordered  him,  by 
■the  magiftrates  of  Haeriem,  “not  to  publifh  any  thing  in 
print  concerning  the  difpute.”  He  was  alfo  forbidden 
“  to  trouble  the  minifters  of  Delft  with  letters,  or  other- 
wife,  upon  pain  of  the  utmoit  feverity.”  Some  time  af¬ 
ter  this,  various  minifters  in  different  towns  of  Holland 
directed  theirattacks  againft  Koornhert  in  the  pulpit,  rail- 
ting  at  him  by  name,  and  reprefenting  him  as  a  heretic, 
an  impious  fellow,  and  a  free-thinker.  Upon  which  he 
petitioned  the  ftates,  and  humbly  prayed  that  he  might 
be  heard,  not  doubting  but  that  he  fhould  prove  his  in¬ 
nocence  ;  hoping  that  they  would  filence  fuch  fcandalous 
tongues.  If  he  could  not  obtain  that  favour,  nor  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  his  confcience,  and  the  protection  of  juftice, 
he  befought  them  to  permit  him  to  go  and  live  out  of 
-their  dominions.  In  the  year  1579,  when  the  difputes 
took  place  between  the  reformed  minifters  at  Leyden,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  powers  of  confiftories,  which  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  controverfies  which  afterwards  fprung  up 
refpeCting  the  office  and  authority  of  a  Chriftian  govern¬ 
ment  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,  Koornhert  drew  up  the 
Apology  of  the  magiftrates  of  Leyden  for  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  in  oppofition  to  the  affumed  power  of  the  confiftory  ; 
in  which  the  independent  principle  was  maintained,  “  that 
Jefus  Chrift  alone  was  to  rule  his  own  church,  and  not 
minifters  and  confiftories,  left  they  fhould  again  eredt  them- 
felves  into  heads  of  the  church,  and  aim  at  dominion  over 
confidences ;  which  would  be  bringing  this  free  church 
■  under  the  yoke  of  a  new  papacy.” 

From  this  time  we  learn  nothing  of  Koornhert  till  the 
year  1582,  when  he  difcovered  his  fidelity  to  his  country, 
by  proving  the  means  of  defeating  a  plan  for  the  furprife 
of  Enkhuifen.  He  likewife  fliowed  liimfelf  the  conlift- 
ent  advocate  for  liberty  of  confcience,  when,  in  the  fame 
year,  the  ftates  of  Holland  prohibited  the  Roman  catho¬ 
lics  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  on  pain  of  being  pu- 
jiifhed  as  ditturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity.  O11  this 
occafion,  he  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
at  the  requeft  of  fomeof  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Haer¬ 
iem  who  profeffed  the  Romifti  religion,  for  protection  in 
the  exercife  of  it  in  the  convents,  and  one  church  which 
had  been  given  up  by  the  reformed.  The  magiftrates  of 
the  town,  having  received  information  that  he  had  drawn 
tip  fuch  a  petition,  fummoned  him  before  them,  and  de¬ 
manded  it  of  him.  Upon  this  he  delivered  it  up,  and  at 
the  fame  time  told  them,  “  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  juf- 
tify  all  the  allegations  in  it,  and  much  lefs  the  Romifti  re¬ 
ligion,  which  he  looked  upon  to  be  falfe,  and  their  church 
a  neft  of  murderers;  but  he  thought,  however,  that  the 
papifts  had  been  wronged,  both  by  the  violation  of  pro- 
mifes,  and  the  force  offered  to  their  confidences.”  In  the 
following  year,  he  again  took  up  his  pen  in  theological 
and  ecclefiaftical  controverfy,  by  writing  a  little  treatife, 
which  he  entitled  “A  Trial  againft  the  Netherland  Cate- 
chifm,”  which  he  dedicated  to  the  ftates  of  Holland.  Its 
defign  was  to  defend  the  grand  principle  of  liberty  of 
confcience  againft  the  attempt  which  was  making,  by  the 
.  impolition  of  that  catechifm,  to  the  exclufionof  all  others, 
to  introduce  an  intolerable  tyranny  and  defpotifm  in  reli¬ 
gious  and  ecclefiaftical  matters.  In  the  dedication,  he 
plates  that  he  had  fat  Bill,  waiting  with  patience  ever  fince 


the  year  1 579,  to  fee  what  would  be  the  effefts  of  the 
clergy’s  proceedings ;  and  now  he  found  that  their  only 
aim  was  to  lord  it  over  all  others  in  matters  of  faith  ; 
fince  they  openly  and  in  print  declared,  “  that  a  liberty  to 
every  man  to  believe  as  he  pleafed  was  difagreeable  to 
them.”  He,  therefore,  offered  them  this  little  trafl,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  not  proceed  to  a  definitive  judg¬ 
ment  refgefting  the  adoption  of  that  catechifm,  before 
they  had  'fully  heard  the  other  party,  of  which  he  owned 
himfelf  to  be  againft  it,  and  againft  all  fuch  as  pretended 
to  juftify  it.  In  oppofition  to  this  piece,  the  clergy  pre- 
fer.ted  a  memorial  to  the  ftates,  complaining  of  Koornhert 
and  his  proceedings,  and  defiring  that  they  might  he  heard 
againft  him.  Afterfome  confultation,  the  ftates  refolved, 
with  the  confent  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  fummon  the 
minifters  and  Koornhert  to  the  Hague,  that  they  might 
hear  what  they  bad  jo  advance  againft  each  other;  and 
appointed  a  deputation  to  prefide  at  their  debates.  Thefe 
extended  to  fuch  an  extreme  length  on  the  firft  article  con- 
tefted,  which  was  but  one  out  of  fifty  felefted  for  difcuf- 
fion,  that  the  patience  of  the  ftates  was  exhaufted,  and 
they  ordered  that  the  debate  fhould  be  clofed.  Koorn¬ 
hert,  however,  fays  that  the  minifters  failed  on  their  fide, 
leaving  his  laft  paper  unanfvvered,  and  fo  breaking  up  the 
conference. 

In  the  year  1589,  the  celebrated  Juftus  Lipfius,  profef- 
for  of  hiftory  at  Leyden,  publifhed  a  treatife  on  civil  go¬ 
vernment,  in  which,  when  difcourfing  concerning  reli¬ 
gion,  he  maintained,  that  but  one  kind  of  religion  ought 
to  be  tolerated  in  the  fame  country  ;  and  that  any  perfons 
entertaining  heterodox  opinions  of  God,  and  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  church,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  others  over  to 
their  party,  efpecially  if  they  created  difturbances  in  the 
ftate,  ought  to  be  puniftied.  “Mercy,”  fays  he,  “  has  no 
place  here  :  caufticsand  amputations  muft  be  made  ufe  of, 
it  being  better  that  one  limb  fhould  perifli  than  the  whole 
body.”  Koornhert,  the  fworn  enemy  of  this  -flagitious 
doftrine,  and  of  all  force  upon  confcience,  oppofed  this 
book  of  Lipfius  ;  and,  after  having  exchanged  feveral  let- 
lers  with  him  and  others,  followed  the  blow,  by  publifh- 
ing  his  treatife,  entitled,  “The  Procefs,  or  Trial,  of  He¬ 
retic-killing,  and  Force  upon  Confcience  ;”  dedicating  it 
to  the  magiftrates  of  Leyden.  He  likewife  fent  his  book 
to  the  magiftrates  of  other  towns  in  Holland,  warning 
them  againft  thefe  principles  of  Lipfius.  The  magiftrates 
of  Leyden,  in  order  to  gratify  Lipfius,  gave  notice  offici- 
alty,  that  they  did  not  accept  of  tile  dedication  ;  and  that 
Koornhert  had  by  it  done  them  neither  honour  nor  fer- 
vice.  However,  they  did  not  prohibit  the  book  from  be¬ 
ing  read  by  the  burghers ;  but  at  the  fame  time  exhorted 
them  to  read  a  Latin  anfwer  to  it  by  Lipfius,  entitled, 
“  The  Only  Religion,  againft  the  Dialogue-Maker.” 
Koornhert  was  now  attacked  by  his  laft  illnefs ;  but  even 
on  his  fick  bed  continued  his  exertions  in  the  caufeof  li¬ 
berty  and  humanity,  by  finifhing  his  “  Defence  of  his 
Trial  of  Heretic-killing,”  which  was  afterwards  publifh¬ 
ed  by  his  heirs.  He  died  at  Gouda,  in  1590,  in  the  fixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  Grotius  exprefied  a  high  efteem 
for  his  labours,  and  a  hope,  that  his  judicious  works 
would  not  prove  unprofitable  in  bringing  over  to  peace¬ 
ful  counfels  fome  of  thofe  who  were  not  too  much  preju¬ 
diced,  and  in  promoting  thofe  things  in  which  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Chriftians  does  properly  confift.  Pontanus  clafies 
him  among  the  learned  men  of  the  city  of  Amfterdam, 
and  praifes  his  love  of  piety  and  truth.  Hadrian  Junius, 
in  his  defcription  of  Holland,  calls  him  a  man  of  divine 
underftanding ;  but  adds,  that  fortune  was  his  enemy. 
He  thinks  that  he  fuft’ered  himfelf  to  be  made  ufe  of  by- 
God,  “as  a  voluntary  demolifher  of  the  murthering  pri- 
fon  of  confidences.”  By  fome  he  has  been  called  the  Cato 
of  the  reformation,  as  he  endeavoured,  with  indefatigable 
zeal,  to  cenfure  and  amend  whatever  he  found  amifs,  with¬ 
out  refpett  of  perfons.  An  edition  of  all  his  works  was 
publifhed  in  1630,  in  three  vols.  folio.  Bayle.  Brand's .Hi/l. 
Reform.  Gen.  Biog. 
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ICOO'RO,  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Foots. 
Xat.  io.  8.  N.  Ion.  io.  20.  W. 

KOOROO'BA,  a  ca(t  of  Hindoos,  produced  from  the 
connexion  of  a  man  of  the  Shoburun-beneik.  call  and  a 
woman  of  the  Bade  caft. 

KOOR'TA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty-five  miles  well: 
of  Nagore. 

KOORUM'BAH,  a  town  of  Hindoortan,  in  Dowlata- 
i>ad  :  forty  miles  eaft  of  Poorunder. 

KOOR'WEY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  route  from 
Agra  to  Oojein,  connected  with  another  town  called  Bo- 
rafo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Betwa.  Thefe  towns  are  of 
confiderable  fize,  and  at  the  former  is  a  large  done-fort. 
They  are  inhabited  by  Patans,  who  fettled  here  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Aurungzebe.  The  re¬ 
venue  of  the  prefent  nabob  is  faid  to  be  between  one  and 
two  lacs  of  rupees,  which  is  feq.ueftered  for  the  payment 
of  a  debt  to  the  Mahrattas. 

KOOS,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  :  forty- 
five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Jetfen. 

KOOS,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo  :  twen¬ 
ty-fix  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft:  of  IJdo. 

KOOSAM'BO,  a  town  on  the  north  coafi  of  the  ifland 
of  Bali.  Lat.  8. 24.  S.  Ion.  114.  46.  E. 

KOOS'HAUB,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of 
Lahore,  on  the  Behut :  ninety-five  miles  weft  of  Lahore, 
and  eighty  eaft-north-eaft  of  Moultan.  Lat.  31.45.  N. 
Ion.  71.  5.  E. 

KOOSHINJEE',  or  Pusheng,  a  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Candahar  :  eighty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Candahar.  Lat. 
32. 14.  N.  Ion.  66.  58.  E. 

KOO'SIN,  f.  A  fort  of  flowers  ufed  in  dying  in  India. 

KOOSOOMAICA'RA,  the  feafon  of  flowers  in  Hin¬ 
dooftan,  otberwife  called  vafant.  The  Hindoos  divide  the 
year  into  fix  feafons  ;  which  are,  feefar,  the  dewy  feafon  ; 
Jieemant ,  the  cold  feafon ;  vafant,  the  mild  ;  grejhma ,  the  hot; 
■varfa,  the  rainy  ;  farat,  the  breaking  up  of  the  rains  j  and 
koofoomakara ,  the  flowery. 

KOOSPAG'ANICK,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
Into  St.  John's  Lake  in  lat.  48.  20.  N.  Ion.  72.  9.  W. 

KOOTACON'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Woolly  :  fix- 
teen  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Medina. 

KOOTAHEE'.  See  Mount  of  Cocos. 

KOOTAKOO',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Fooladoo.  Lat. 
•53.30.  N.  Ion.  7.  40.  W. 

KOOTAKUR' WAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Can- 
dei/h  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Barawnay. 

KOO'TY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  eighty- 
four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Patna.  Lat.  24.  23.  N.  Ion. 
84.  43.  E. 

KOPAC'ZOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  :  twenty-feven  miles  north-weft  of  Braclaw. 

KO'PAN,  a  town  of  Hungary :  eighteen  miles  weft- 
fouth-weft  of  Symontornya. 

KO'PAN,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the  Da- 
s:ube  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Mohacs. 

KOPANITZ',  a  town  of  Sclavonic  :  twenty-one  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Efzek. 

KOPAN'SKO,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Caucafus,  on  the  Volga:  twelve  miles  north-weft  of 
Er.otaevik. 

KO'PASH,  a  town  of  Dageftan :  forty-five  miles  north- 
weft  of  Derberid. 

KOPAT'CHA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk  :  forty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Stretenflc. 

KO'PEIS,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Mo¬ 
gilev  :  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Mogilev. 

KO'PENICK,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Middle 
Mark :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Berlin.  Lat.  52.  25.  N.  Ion* 
33.  35.  E. 

KO'PERSBERG.  See  Fahlun,  vol.  vii.  p.  163.. 

KOPET'NA,  a  river  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Tefchen',  which  runs  into  the  Olfa  near  Byftriztz. 

KOPID'LNO,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz ; 
nine  miles  north-weft  of  Biezovr, 
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KO'PTEL,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Caucafus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuban:  128  miles  fbuth- 
weft  of  Azof.  Lat.  45. 10.  N.  Ion.  37.  32.  E. 

KOPIGOW'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Braclaw,  fituated  on  the  Bog  :  fixteen  miles  fouth- weft 
of  Braclaw. 

KO'PIL,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  No- 
vogrodek  :  forty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Novogrodek. 

.KO'PIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  :  twenty-eight 
miles  north  of  Kaminiec. 

KOP'OLET,  a  feaport  of  the  principality  of  Guriel,  on 
the  Black  Sea:  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Puti.  Lat.  41.35.  N. 
Ion.  41.  22.  E. 

KOPO'RE,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland  : 
thirty-two  miles  weft  of  Peterlburg. 

KOPOR'NA,  a  town  of  Sclavonia  :  five  miles  fouth- weft 
of  Efzek. 

KOP'PACH,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  three  miles  weft  of 
Schwannaftatt. 

KOP'PENDORF,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neifle:  five  miles  fouth  of  Grotkau. 

KOP'PENDORF,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  feven  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Scheibs. 

KOP'PERNICK,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neifle  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Neifle. 

KOP'PITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Neifle  :  four  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Grotkau. 

KOP'PL,  a  town  of  the  archbifliopric  of  Salzburg:  fix 
miles  fouth-eaft  Salzburg. 

KO'PRENITZ,  a  town  of  Croatia:  twenty-four  miles 
eaft  of  Varaldin. 

KOP'STAIN.  See  Kuffstexn. 

KO'PYL,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodek  :  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Sluck. 

KO'RA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Ir- 
kutlk,  on  the  Ilga  :  thirty-fix  miles  north-weft  of  Vercho- 
lenlk. 

KO'RA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jemarrow. 

KO'RAH,  in  geography.  See  Corah,  vol.  v. 

KO'RAH,  [Heb.  bald.]  Son  of  Efau  and  Aholibamab, 
fucceeded  Kenaz  in  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Edom,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Gatam.  Gen.  xxxvi.  15,  16. 

KO'RAH,  fon  of  Izhar,  of  the  race  of  Levi,  and  fa¬ 
ther  of  Aflier,  Elkanah,  and  Ebiafaph,  and  head  of  the 
Korites,  a  celebrated  family  among  the  Levites.  Korah, 
being^diflatisfied  with  the  rank  he  held  among  the  foils  of 
Levi,  and  envying  the  authority  which  Mofes  and  Aaron 
enjoyed,  formed  a  party  againft  them  ;  wherein  he  engaged 
Durban,  Abiram  and  On,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  principal  Levites.  Korah,  at  the  head  of  the  rebels, 
went  to  Mofes  and  Aaron,  and  complained  that  they  alone 
arrogated  to  themfelves  all  the  authority  over  the  people 
of  the  Lord.  Num.  xvi.  1-3.  The  fliort  addrefs  contained 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  text  here  referred  to  has  been  em¬ 
bodied  into  beautiful  verfe  by  Mr.  Cumberland  in  his 
Exodiad : 

“  Heav’n  guard  my  faith 
From  fuch  unvoucli’d  alfertions !  Sure  I  am 
His  whole  life  is  a  fable,  from  the  time 
When,  launch’d  and  floating  on  his  ozier  raft 
A  wailing  infant,  he  was  drawn  to  land 
By  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  and  thence  Mofes  call’d  % 

Nor  did  flie  only  name  him,  but  adopt 
And  train  him  as  her  fon. — O  father  Nile, 

What  fecrets  haft  thou  witnefs’d  in  thy  courfe  ! 

Who  but  can  fpy  a  preconcerted  plot, 

Where  Jochebed  but  play’d  the  mother’s  part. 

To  fereen  the  frailty  of  the  Memphian  dame? 

Take  him,  Ofiris !  he  is  all  thine  own.’ 

Cradled  in  artifice,  and  early  fchool’d 
In  all  the  myft’ry  of  Egyptian  lore, 

Behold  a  man  made  perfect  in  deceit ! 

Trace  him  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  craft. 

And  who  can  doubt,  meek-feeming  as  he  is, 

.What  mighty  projects  of  ambition  breed 
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And  bourgeon  in  his  heart  ?  When  Pharaoh  died— 

Now  mark  his  policy — protection  fail’d, 

And  Ifrael  groan’d  in  bondage  ;  he,  who  lov’d 
Nor  toil  nor  llavery,  fled  to  Midian’s  land, 

And  providently  deem’d  it  eafier  talk 
To  tend  the  flock  of  Jethro  than  to  fhare 
The  itripes  and  pains  and  drudgery  we  endur’d  s 
Peaceful  were  all  his  days,  his  nights  fecure , 

Ours  was  the  labour,  his  was  the  repofe. 

If  in  his  bofom,  whom  ambition  haunts, 

Peace  and  repofe  can  harbour ;  for  ev’n  there. 

Where  all  was  folitude,  and  other  cares. 

Save  for  his  flock  in  charge,  Mofes  had  none. 

Strange  voices,  ifluing  from  the  midft  of  flames 
On  Horeb,  feign’d  or  fancied  to  be  heard. 

Warn’d  him  to  Egypt.  On  this  plea  he  came, 

Vaunting  his  high  commiffion  from  that  power, 

Whofe  facred  name,  fo  treating,  he  profanes. 

If  this  to  doubt  be  fin,  whilft  yet  it  relts 
Upon  his  foie  averment,  of  all  men 
I  am  molt  guilty.” 

Mofes,  falling  on  his  face,  replies  as  follows :  To-morrow  the 
Lord  will  Jliow  who  are  his.  Be  thou  and  all  thy  company  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord ,  thou,  and  they,  and  Aaron,  to-morrow.  And  take 
every  man  his  cerfer,  and  put  inccnfe  in  them  before  the  Lord ; 
and  it  Jhall  be  that  the  man  whom  the  Lord  doth  choofe,  he  fhall 
be  holy,  and  him  will  he  caufe  to  come  near  unto  him.  Ver.  4-17. 
Accordingly  the  next  day  Korah  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  his  faction,  prefenting  themfelves  with  their  cen- 
fers  before  the  Lord,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  vifi- 
bly  over  the  tabernacle;  and  the  Lord  was  heard  to  fay, 
Separate  your  [elves  from  among  this  congregation ,  that  I  may  con- 
fume  them  in  a  moment.  Mofes  and  Aaron,  hereupon,  falling 
w’ith  their  faces  on  the  ground,  faid,  0  God,  the  God  of  the 
fpirits  of  all  fiefh,  fhall  one  man  fin,  and  will  thou  be  wroth  with 
all  the  congregation?  And  the  Lord  faid  unto  Mofes,  Com¬ 
mand  all  the  people  to  depart  from  about  the  tents  of  Korah,  Da- 
ihan,  and  Abiram.  When  therefore  the  people  were  retired, 
Moles  faid.  If  thefe  men  die  the  common  death  of  all  men,  then 
the  Lord  hath  not  fent  me  ;  but,  if  the  earth  open  and  fwallow 
them  up  quick,  then  ye  fhall  know  that  they  have  provoked  the 
Lord.  As  loon  as  he  had  fpoken,  the  earth  opened  from 
lander  their  feet,  and  fwallowed  them  up  with  what  belong¬ 
ed  to  them.  Ver.  18-33.  But  a  remarkable  circumftance  was 
added  to  this  tremendous  miracle;  namely,  that,  when 
Korah  was  thus  fwallowed  up  in  the  earth,  his  fons  were 
preferved  from  his  misfortune.  Num.  xxvi.  9.  The  Ions 
of  Korah  continued,  as  before,  to  ferve  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord.  David  appointed  them  their  office  in  the 
temple,  to  guard  the  doors,  and  fing  the  praifes  of  God. 
x  Chron.  ix.  19.  There  are  eleven  Pfalms  aferibed  to  them, 
which  go  by  the  name  of  Korah;  the  42d,  44th,  45th, 
46th,  47th,  48th,  49th,  84th,  85th,  87th,  and  88th. 

The  Mahometans  have  feveral  traditions  relating  to  Ko¬ 
rah,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  though  no  great 
account  is  to  be  made  of  them.  They  fay  Korah,  whom 
they  call  Karum,  was  foil  of  Mafaah,  coufin-german  to 
Mofes.  Mofes,  feeing’  he  was  poor,  taught  him  chemillry  ; 
by  which  means  he  acquired  fuch  immenfe  riches,  that 
forty  camels  were  necefiary  to  carry  his  gold  and  filver. 
And  feme  aflert  that  three  or  four  camels  were  loaded  with 
only  the  keys  of  his  ftrong-boxes  :  this,  though  abfurd 
enough,  will  feem  lefs  fo  when  we  advert  to  the  form  and 
fize  of  Keys  in  ancient  times,  as  explained  at  p.  698. 
Mofes  having  commanded  the  Ifraelites  to  pay  the  tithe 
of  all  their  fortunes,  Korah  refufed  to  obey  him  ;  he  even 
rebelled  againft  his  benefactor,  and  lpread  feveral  calum¬ 
nies  againft  him,  which  had  fuch  an  effect  as  to  deftroy 
almoftallhis  authority  with  the  people.  Mofes  hereupon 
made  his  complaint  to  God,  who  permitted  him  to  puniflv 
Korah  as  he  fliould  think  proper.  He  therefore  curled 
him,  and  commanded  the  earth  to  open  and  fwallow  him 
up ;  which  was  immediately  done.  The  Mahometans 
have  another  tradition ;  that  Korah,  feeing  his  t  real'll  re 
Mink  under  ground,  then  that  his  tent  was  fwallowed  up. 
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after  that  his  family,  and  laftly  finding  himfelf  already  as 
high  as  his  knees  in  earth,  begged  of  Mofes  four  feveral 
times  to  pardon  him;  but  found  him  inflexible.  Some 
time  after,  God  appeared  to  this  prophet,  and  faid  to  him  ; 

“  Thou  couldeftnot  forgive  Korah,  though  he  four  times 
defired  it  of  thee  ;  had  he  addrefled  himfelf  to  me  once 
only,  I  fliould  not  have  refufed  him  my  pardon.” 

KO'RAHITE,  f.  A  defendant  of  Korah. 

KORALIC'ZE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Novogrodek  :  fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Novogrodek. 

KORA'MO,  or  Curamo,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Benin. 

KO'RAN.  See  Alcoran,  vol.  i. 

KORA'NA,  a  river  of  Croatia,  which  runs  into  th©i 
Kulpa  at  Carlftadt. 

KORASAN'.  See  Chorasan,  vol.  iv.  p.  514. 

KOR'BA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Vi- 
atka,  on  the  Kulick :  forty  miles  north-weft  of  Orlov. 

KOR'BETH,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  r 
126  miies  fouth  of  Hamadan. 

KOR'BI  LA  HOU',  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory 
Coaft. 

KOR'BOLE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Helfingland  :  fifty- 
three  miles  weft- north- weft  of  Hudwickfwall. 

KORBOLIKIN'SKOI,  a  mountain  of  Ruffia,  part  of 
the  range  of  Kolivan,  which  lias  its  name  from  the  brook 
Korbolikha,  which  runs  through  it.  This  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  in  conjunction  with  the  north-weftern  and  foutiv- 
eallern  rivers  of  the  Revannaia-Sopka,  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  Kolivan  granite-mountain,  and  in  the 
fouth-eaft,  after  they  have  encompafied  the  Kliutlheflkoi- 
majak,  terminate  at  the  foot  of  high  granitic  fnow-moun- 
tains.  The  Revennaia-Sopka  is  the  bigheft  point  of  thefts 
mountains,  being  eftimated  at  2213  Parifian  feet  higher 
than  the  Slangenberg.  In  this  Korbolikinlkoi  tradt  of 
mountains,  the  richeft  of  all  the  Altai  mine-works  are 
carried  on.  See  Kolivan  and  Altai. 

KORCHEL'LEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw : 
fifty-two  miles  north  of  Warfaw. 

KORCHI'NO,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  oP 
Nizegorod:  eighty  miles  fouth- fouth-weft  of  Niznei  Nov¬ 
gorod. 

KORCK,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Dront- 
heim  :  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Romfdal. 

KORCK'WITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neifle :  four  miles  north  of^Neifle. 

KORCZA'NY,  a  town  of  Samogitia :  twenty-four  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  Miedniki. 

KORC'ZICK,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  :  fifteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Oftrog. 

KORDEDEAR'DA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Walachia  eighty  miles  north-weft  of  Buchareft,  and  fifty 
fouth-eaft  of  Hermanftadt.  Lat.  45.  i'5.N.  Ion.  24.  24.  E. 

KORDOFAN',  a  country  of  Africa,  between  Dar-Fur 
and  Sennaar,  fubject  to  the  fultan  of  Dar-Fur,  by  whom 
it  was  conquered  in  1795.  Mr.  Brown  informs  us,  in  his 
Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  that  an  inveterate 
animofity  fubfilts  between  the  natives  of  Dar-Fur  and  thofe 
of  Kordafan  ;  infomuch  that  wars  have  been  almoft  con¬ 
tinual  between  the  two  countries,  as  far  as  the  memories 
of  individuals  extend.  One  of  the  caufes  of  this  hoftiiity 
appears  to  be  their  relative  pofition  ;  the  latter  lying  in 
the  road  between  Dar-Fur  and  Sennaar,  which  is  confider- 
ed  as  the  moft  practicable,  though  not  the  direCl,  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  former  and  Mecca.  Nor  can  cara¬ 
vans  pafs  from  Suakem  to  Fur,  unlefs  by  the  permiflion  of 
the  governors  of  Kordofan.  The  jealouty  of  trade  is, 
therefore,  in  part  the  origin  of  their  unvaried  and  impla¬ 
cable  animofity.  A  king,  of  the  name  of  Abli-Calik,  is 
the  idol  of  the  people  of  Kordofan,  where  he  reigned 
fome  years  ago,  and  was  renowned  for  probity  and  jultice. 
The  kings  of  Kordofan  had  been  deputed  by  the  mecque 
of  Sennaar,  till  after  the  death  of  the  fon  of  Abli-Calik., 
when  it  was  ufurped  by  Fur,  in  conlequence  of  the  weak- 
nels  and  difleniions  of  the  government  at  Sennaar.  The 
s  people 
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people  of  Rordofan  are  reported  to  be  not  only  indifferent 
to  the  amours  of  their  daughters  and  Jitters,  but  even  at¬ 
tached  to  their  feducers.  The  father  or  brother  will  even 
draw  the  fvvord  againft  him  who  offends  the  rejik,  or  com¬ 
panion  of  his  daughter  or  fifter.  Kordofan  extends  from 
lat.  12.  o.  to  14.  40.  N.  and  from  Ion.  29.  25.  to  32.  30.  E. 

KORDYN',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev  :  forty-four  miles  wefl-louth-weft  of  Kiev. 

KORE.  See  Korah. 

KORECSSOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Chelm:  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-well  of  Chelm. 
KOREMOZ'.  See  Karasu. 

KOREP'SKOl,  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  Ruffin,  in 
the  North  Sea  :  124  miles  north-weft  of  Archangel. 

KO  RES,  or  Kceresch,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which 
rifes  in  Tranfylvania,  and  runs  into  the  Thcyfs  near 
Cfongrad. 

KOREZTUR',  a  town  of  Tranfylvania:  thirteen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Udvarhely. 

KOR'GEV,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tver :  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Tver. 

KOR'GO,  Choueri,  Kulle,  or  Gorgu,  a  fmall  ifland 
an  the  Perfian  gulf,  near  the  coaft  of  Perfia,  and  feparated 
from  the  ifland  of  Karek  by  a  channel  about  a  mile  broad, 
■which  is  a  fafe  paffage  for  fhips.  It  produces  water  and 
fome  dates.  Lat.  29.  10.  N.  Ion.  50.  30.  E. 

KORIA'KI,  an  oftrog  of  Kamtchatka,  on  the  Avatcha  : 
twenty-feven  miles  weft  of  Avatcha. 

KORIAKOV',  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Kolivan,  on  the  Irtifch :  192  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ko- 
livan. 

KO'RIAKS,  a  people  to  the  north  of  Kamtfchatka,  and 
the  Penzinlkaia  gulf,  divided  into  fixed  and  wandering 
Koriaks ;  the  number  of  each  eftimated  at  about  900.  The 
manners  of  the  former,  according  to  a  late  traveller, 
(Monf.  Leffeps,)  are  a  mixture  of  duplicity,  miftruft,  and 
avarice  ;  they  have  all  the  vices  of  the  northern  nations 
of  Afia,  without  the  virtues.  Robbers  by  nature,  they 
are  fufpicious,  cruel,  incapable  either  of  benevolence  or 
pity.  To  procure  the  leaft  fervice  from  them,  it  is  firft 
neceflary  to  offer  them  fome  recompence;  nothing  but 
prefents  can  excite  their  attention,  or  roufe  their  aftivity. 
From  this  perfidious  and  favage  difpofition,  it  would  not 
be  eafy  for  them  to  live  in  peace,  or  form  any  durable  ties 
with  their  neighbours.  So  unfociable  a  fpirit  muft  alfo 
give  them  an  abhorrence  of  all  foreign  dominion  :  hence 
their  continual  in  fur  reft  ions  againlt  the  Ruffians,  their 
atrocious  robberies,  their  daily  invafions  on  the  people  who 
furround  them  ;  hence  the  refpeftive  animofities  and  re¬ 
venge  that  inceffantly  lpring  up.  This  ftate  of  war  fo¬ 
ments  in  every  individual  a  ferocious  Fpirit.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  attacking  and  of  defending  themfelves  creates  in 
them  an  inflexible  courage,  that  delights  in  perpetual  com¬ 
bats,  and  glories  in  a  contempt  of  life.  Superftition  lends 
its  aid  to  ennoble,  in  their  eyes,  this  thirft  of  blood,  by 
impofing  a  law  that  obliges  them  to  conquer  or  die.  The 
more  important  the  caule  that  calls  them  to  arms,  the  more 
greedy  are  they  of  death.  Neither  the  bravery  nor  the 
number  of  their  adverfaries  can  at  all  intimidate  them  ;  it 
is  then  they  fwear  to  deftrcy  the  fun  :  they  difcharge 
this  terrible  oath  by  cutting  the  throats  of  their  wives 
and  children,  burning  all  their  poffeiTions,  and  rufhing 
madly  into  the  midft  of  their  enemies.  The  combat  can 
only  terminate  by  the  total  deftruction  of  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties.  The  vanquifhed  never  feek  their  fafety  in  flight ; 
honour  forbids  it ;  and  not  a  Koriak  will  furvive  the 
flaughter  of  his  countrymen. 

The  vicinity  of  the  Ruffian  fettlements  has  hitherto  pro¬ 
duced  no  change  in  the  mode  of  life  of  the  refident  Ko¬ 
riaks.  Their  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  Ruffians 
only  renders  them  fufceptible  to  the  attraction  of  wealth, 
and  defirous  of  plunder.  Infenfible  to  the  advantages  of 
a  more  polifhed  life,  they  feem  to  feel  a  repugnance  to 
civilization,  and  to  confider  their  own  manners  and  euf* 
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toms  as  abfolutely  perfect.  The  wandering  Koriaks  were 
for  a  long  time  ftiil  more  untraftable.  The  independence 
to  which  they  were  accuftcmed,  and  the  natural  re  ft  1  e  fi'- 
nefs  of  their  charafter,  little  difpofed  them  to  fubmit  to 
the  yoke.  The  Ruffians,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  love 
of  conqueft,  were  perhaps  not  remarkable  for  moderation, 
and  endeavoured  probably  to  make  themfelves  feared  ra¬ 
ther  than  loved.  It  is  certain  that  they  experienced  the 
regret  of  feeing  whole  hordes  fudd.enly  difperfe  upon  the 
leaft  appearance  of  oppreffion,  and  fly,  .as  in  concert,  far 
from  tiie  fettlements  where  they  hoped,  by  the  attraction - 
of  commerce,  to  fix  them.  Thel'e  frequent  flights  took 
place  till  the  arrival  of  a  late  governor,  major  Gagnen. 
By  the  mildnefs  of  his  government,  his  repeated  invita¬ 
tions,  and  beneficial  propolals,  he  gradually  brought  back 
thefe  fugitive  families.  Their  regular  occupation  is  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fifhing,  but  every  feafon  will  not  permit  them  to 
follow  it.  During  thefe  intervals,  fhut  up  in  their  pro¬ 
found  habitations,  they  fleep,  fmoke,  and  get  drunk. 
Thoughtlefs  of  the  future,  without  regret  for  the  paft, 
they  come  not  out  of  their  yourts  till  the  mod  urgent  ne- 
ceility  compels  them.  Thefe  people,  enemies  to  induftry, 
live,  like  the  Kamtfchadales,  upon  dried  fifh,  and  the  flefli 
and  fat  of  the  whale  and  fea-wolf :  the  whale  is  commonly 
eaten  raw ;  and  the  fea-wolf  dried  and  cooked  in  the  fame 
manner  as  their  fifh,  except  the  finews,  the  marrow,  the 
brain,  and  now  and  then  a  (lice  of  the  flefh,  which  they 
devour  raw  with  extreme  avidity.  Rein-deer  is  their  fa¬ 
vourite  difh.  Vegetables  alfo  form  a  part  of  their  food  j 
they  gather  in  autumn  various  forts  of  berries,  of  a  part 
of  which  they  make  themfelves  a  refrefhing  beverage,  and 
the  reft  is  bruifed  to  powder,  and  kneaded  with  the  oil  of 
the  whale  or  fea-wolf;  this  pafte,  or  fweetmeat,  is  called 
toltchoukha,  and  it  is  held  in  high  efteem  in  this  country. 
Their  paffion  for  ftrong  liquors,  increafed  by  the  dearnefia- 
of  brandy,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  on  account 
of  their  extreme  diftance,  has  led  them  to  invent  a  drink 
equally  potent,  which  they  extraft  from  a  red  mufliroom, 
known  in  Ruffia  as  a  ftrong  poifon,  by  the  name  of  mouk - 
hamorr  ;  they  put  it  in  a  veflel  with  certain  fruits,  and  it 
has  fcarcely  time  to  clarify  when  their  friends  are  invited 
to  partake  of  it.  A  noble  emulation  inflames  the  guefts, 
and  there  is  a  conteft  of  who  is  beft  able  to  difburthen  the 
mafter  of  the  houfe  of  his  neftar.  The  entertainment  lafts 
for  one,  two,  or  three,  days,  till  the  beverage  is  exlraufted.. 
Frequently,  that  they  may  not  fail  of  being  tipfy,  they 
eat  the  raw  mufhroom  at  the  fame  time. 

The  features  of  the  majority  of  the  Koriaks  are  nof 
Afiatic  ;  and  they  might  be  confidered  as  Europeans,  but 
for  their  low  ftature,  their  ill  ihape,  and  the  colour  of  their 
flcin.  The  other  Koriaks  have  the  fame  charafteriftic 
outlines  as  the  Kkmtfchatdales ;  among  the  women  parti¬ 
cularly,  there  are  very  few  who  have  not  funk  eyes,  flat 
nofes,  and  prominent  cheeks;  the  men  are  almoft  entirely 
beardlefs,  and  have  fhort  hair.  The  hair  of  the  women  is' 
very  much  neglefted ;  it  commonly  flows  upon  their 
fhoulders,  though  there  are  fome  who  wear  it  in  tufts,  or 
wrapt  up  in  a  handkerchief.  The  women  carry  their 
children  in  a  fort  of  neft  or  balket  arched  over,  in  which 
the  infant  is  placed  in  a  fitting  pollute,  and  fheltered  from 
the  weather.  When  a  Koriak  dies,  his  relations  and  neigh¬ 
bours  aflemble  to  pay  him  their  laft  refpefts;  they'ereft  a 
funeral  pile,  upon  which  they  place  a  portion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  deceafed,  and  a  ftock  of  provifions,  confuting  of 
rein-deer,  fifh,  brandy,  in  fhort,  whatever  they  conceive 
he  will  want  for  his  great  journey,  and  to  keep  him  from 
ftarving  in  the  other  world.  If  it  be  a  wandering  Koriak,. 
his  deer  conduft  him  to  the  pile ;  if  a  refident  Koriak,  he  is 
drawn  by  his  dogs,  or  carried  by  his  relations.  The  body 
is  exhibited,  clothed  in  its  beft  attire,  and  lying  in  a  kind 
of  coffin  ;  there  it  receives  the  adieus  of  the  attendants, 
who,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  confider  it  as  an  honour 
fpeediiy  to  reduce  their  relation  or  friend  to  afhes.  They 
feel  only  the  regret  of  a  ilrort  abfehce,  and  not  of  an  eter- 
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nal  reparation.  They  wear  no  mourning;  and  the  funeral 
pomp  terminates  in  a  fcene  of  intemperance,  where  the 
fumes  of  the  liquor  and  tobacco  gradually  efface  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  death;  after  a  few  months’  widowhood,  the 
women  are  permitted  to  marry  again.  Death  is  in  their 
eyes,  but  the  pall’age  to  another  life;  and  in  quitting  the 
world,  they  do  not  imagine  that  their  pleafures  terminate, 
but  that  other  joys  are  referved  for  them.  They  acknow¬ 
ledge  a  Supreme  Being,  the  creator  of  all  things  :  and  they 
fuppofe  him  to  inhabit  the  fun,  whole  burning  orb  they 
confder  the  throne  or  palace  of  the  Lord  of  nature,  whom 
they  probably  confound  with  that  celeffial  fire  which  is  fup- 
poled  to  be  his  dwelling.  They  neither  fear  nor  worlhip 
him  ;  they  addrefs  no  prayers  to  him  •.  goodnefs,  they  fay, 
is  his  effence ;  all  the  good  that  exifts  in  the  world  proceeds 
from  him  ;  and  it  is  impoifijble  he  Ihould  do  an  injury.  The 
principle  of  evil  they  confider  as  a  malignant  fpirit,  who  di¬ 
vides  with  the  fovereign  Good  Being  the  empire  of  nature. 
Their  power  is  equal :  as  the  one  is  intent  on  the  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind,  'the  other  endeavours  to  render  them 
unhappy.  Difeafes,  tem  pelts,  famine,  calamities  of  every 
kind,  are  his  work,  and  the  inftr.uments  of  his  vengeance: 
it  is  to  pacify  his  wrath  that  they  lacrifice  their  perfonal 
Entered,  and  have  reccurfe  to  devotion.  Their  homage  is 
dictated  merely  by  the  terror  with  which  the  menacing 
deity  fills  every  heart,  and  confilis  of  expiatory  facrifices: 
they  offer  to  him  various  animals  that  have  juft  begun  to 
exift,  rein-deer,  dogs,  the  firft  fruits  of  their  hunting  and 
filhing,  and  whatever  they  poffefs  that  is  molt  valuable. 
Their  devotional  exercifes  coniilt  of  ^applications  and 
thankfgivings.  There  is  no  temple  or  fanftuary  fet  apart 
for  liis  votaries.  This  fantaltic  god  is  equally  worlliipped 
in  all  places;  and  hears  the  Koriaks,  who  pray  alone  to 
him  in  the  defert,  as  well  as  the  aflembled  family,  who 
conceive  that  they  render  him  propitious  by  pioully  get¬ 
ting  drunk  in  their  yourt ;  for  drunkennefs  is  become 
with  thefe  people  a  religious  practice,  and  the  bafis  of  all 
their  folemnities. 

KOR'KAN,  or  Jorjan,  a  diftriit  fituated  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  the  country  is  flat,  and  fubjedt  to 
inundations  ;  the  heat  is  intolerable,  and  the  air  unwhole¬ 
some.  The  foil  is  fertile  in  dates,  wine,  cotton,  filk,  and 
corn.  The  town  of  Korkan  is  in  ruins. 

KORKAN'JE.  See  Urkonje. 

KORKI'NA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk  :  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ifchim. 

KOR'KUB,  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  Chufiftan:  thirty  miles 
weft-fouth-weli  of  Jondilabur. 

KORKS,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman  i 
330  miles  fouth  of  Amanzirifdin. 

KOR'MEND,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Raab :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Steinam  Anger,  and  fifty-two  fouth 
of  Vienna. 

KOR'MESI-ITY,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Mayo  :  feventeen  miles  north-weft  of  Caftlebar. 

KORMUD'SEH,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan  :  one 
hundred  miles  fouth-weft  of  Schiras.  Lat.  28.  37.  N. 

KORN-NEU'BURG,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Danube,  oppofite  Clolter-Neuburg.  In  1645, 
this  town  was  taken  by  the  Swedes,  and  partly  fortified  ; 
but  they  left  it  the  following  year:  eight  miles  north  of 
Vienna.  Lat.  48.19.  N.  Ion.  16.40.  E. 

KOR'NA.  See  Corna,  vol.  v. 

KOR'NAC.  See  Carnac,  vol.  ill.  p.  8:5. 

KOR'NACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  :  fix 
tniles  north-weft  of  Volckach. 

KORN'BURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  territory  of 
Nuremberg  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Nuremberg. 

KORN'BURG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  on  the 
Raab:  twenty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gratz,  and  eight 
north  of  Rakelburg. 

KORN'DYCK,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Holland,  in  the  Meufe, 
with  a  town  of  the  fame  name ;  about  feven  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Wiilemftadto 
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KOR'NER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Gotha :  five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Muhlhaufen. 

KORN'HAUS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Schlan  :  eight 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Schlan. 

KOR'NICK,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  :  four 
miffs  fouth  of  Cifmar. 

KOR'NOCK,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Weft 
Greenland.  Lat.  6 1.38.  N.  Ion.  47.  40.  W. 

KORONOW',  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfavv  :  fifty 
miies  north  of  Gnefna. 

KO'ROL,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  twenty 
miles  eaft  of  Baroacli. 

KOROLEVETZ',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Novgorod  Sieverlkoi :  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nov- 
gorod  Sieverficoi. 

KOROMAN'TIN,  a  town  and  factory  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  in  Africa.  See  Guinea, 
vol.  ix.  p.  89. 

KO'ROP,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  and  diftridl  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Novogorod  Severlkoi,  feated  on  the  left  more  of 
the  Defna. 

KORORO'FAH,  a  country  of  Africa,  fituated  eaft  of 
Wangara. 

KOROTAFCHA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into 
the  North  Sea  in  lat.  68.  10.  N.  Ion.  59.  14.  E. 

KOROT'CHA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Kurlk  ;  forty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Kurfk. 

KOROTOI'AK,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Voronez,  on  the  Don:  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Voronez. 

KORO'VA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Sea  of  Ochotflc :  240 
miles  eaft  of  Ochotlk.  Lat.  59.  20.  N.  Ion.  150.  40.  E. 

KOROVAI'NO,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth  of  Ka- 
mifehin. 

KOROWC'ZI,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  :  eighteen 
miles  north-north-well  of  Kaminiecz. 

KORPIKY'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia ; 
fourteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Tornea. 

KOR'PILAX,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland  :  fixty- 
eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Tavalthus. 

KOR'PO,  an  ifland  of  Sweden,  in  the  Baltic,  near  the 
fouth-weft  coaft  of  Finland,  of  an  oval  form,  about  twenty 
miles  in  circumference.  It  has  on  the  north-weft  coali  a 
town  of  the  fame  name,  and  feveral  villages.  Lat.  60.  9.  N, 
Ion. 21 . 25.  E. 

KORPO'NA,  a  town  of  Hungary:  twenty-eight  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Gran,  and  ninety-fix  eaft  of  Vienna. 

KORS,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adirbeit- 
zan  :  eighty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Erivan,  and  feventy 
north-weft  of  Tabris. 

KOR'SA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of  Delhi: 
twenty-fix  miles  weft  of  Delhi. 

KOR'SEC,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia :  feventy- 
two  miles  eaft  of  Lucko. 

KORSE'NIEC,  a  town  of  Lithuania :  fixty  miles  eaft: 
of  Wilna. 

KOSEWE'LAN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian 
Sea.  Lat.  7.39.  S.  Ion.  128.  40.  E. 

KORS'HOLM,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia : 
two  miles  fouth  of  Wafa. 

KORS'NAS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia :  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Wafa. 

KORSO'ER,  a  fortified  town  of  Denmark,  lying  at  the 
mouth  of  a  fmall  bay,  forming  a  well-protecled  harbour, 
on  the  Great  Belt.  It  has  a  few  good  lioules,  which  be¬ 
long  to  merchants,  &c.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  from 
hence  up  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  vicinity.  The  fortifica¬ 
tions  are  in  ruins,  and  the  town  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fifli- 
ermen  and  feafaring  people.  The  breadth  of  the  Great  Belt 
between  Korfoer  and  Nyeborg  is  about  twenty-two  miles. 

KOR'SPE,  a  river  which  riles  in  the  county  of  Mark, 
and  runs  into  the  Wipper  a  mile  below  Wipperfurt. 

KOR'SUN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Kiev : 
forty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of.  Bialacerkiew. 

KORSZA'NY* 
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KORSZA'NY,  a  town  of  Samogitia:  twenty-five  miles 
north,  weft  of  Miedniki. 

KORT'CHERA,  or  Kortchef,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  and 
diftriCt  of  the  government  of  Tver,  on  the  Volga. 

KORTESJAR'VI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Wafa  :  forty-three  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Wafa. 

KORT'SCHIN,  or  Nowie  Miaslaw,  a  town  of  Po¬ 
land,  in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomirz  :  forty  miles  foutli- 
weft  of  Sandomirz. 

KORT'I-IOLT  (Chriftian),  a  learned  Lutheran  theolo¬ 
gical  profeffor,  and  a  voluminous  writer,  was  a  native  of 
JHolltein,  and  born  at  Burg,  in  the  i lie  of  Femeren,  in  the 
year  1633.  Ke  was  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  learning 
at  the  fchool  of  Burg  ;  and  at  the  age  of  fixteen  was  Lent 
to  Slefwic,  where  he  purfued  his  ftudies  for  two  years. 
Afterwards  he  was  lent  to  the  college  of  Stettin,  where  he 
exhibited  public  evidence  of  his  proficiency,  and  acquired 
great  applaufe  by  the  able  manner  in  which  he  maintained 
two  thefes.  In  165a,  he  removed  to  Roftock,  where  he 
afiiduoufiy  attended  the  lectures  of  the  different  profeffors, 
and  maintained  two  other  thefes  with  increafing  reputation. 
During  the  following  year,  the  circumftance  of  his  father’s 
death  occafioned  a  temporary  interruption  of  his  acade¬ 
mical  purfuits,  by  calling  him  home;  but  within  a  few 
months  he  returned  to  Roftock,  where  he  gave  new  proofs 
of  his  talents  and  erudition,  as  well  by  his  public  depu¬ 
tations,  as  by  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  his  apart¬ 
ments,  on  logic,  metaphyfics,  and  Hebrew.  In  1656,  he 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philofophy;  and  afterwards 
went  to  ftudy’in  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  where  he  greatly 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  the  academical  abts,  fometimes  as 
refpondent,  and  fometimes  as  moderator;  and  alfo  gained 
high  credit  by  his  private  lectures  on  philofophy,  the  ori¬ 
ental  languages,  and  divinity.  He  left  Jena  in  1660,  and 
vifited  the-univerfities  of  Leipfic  and  Wittemberg;  after 
•'ivhich  he  returned  to  Roftock  ;  and,  in  February  1662,  was 
nominated  to  the  chair  of  Greek  profeffor  ;  and  in  the 
lame  year,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dotffor  of  di¬ 
vinity.  In  1664,  he  married;  and  in  the  following  year 
lie  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  the  fecond  profeffor  of  di¬ 
vinity,  in  the  univerfity  which  had  lately  been  founded  at 
Kiel.  Of  this  feniinary  he  was  appointed  vice-chancellor 
in  1666  ;  fivft  divinity-profeffor  in  1675  ;  profeffor  of  ec- 
cleiiaftical  antiquities  in  1680  ;  and,  in  1689,  vice-chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  univerfity  for  life.  Five  times  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  nominated  vice-reftor,  which  was  in  ef¬ 
fect  the  fame  office  as  reftor,  there  being  no  other  redtor 
at  Kiel  but  the  duke  of  Holftein,  who  founded  the  uni¬ 
verfity.  The  duties  of  thefe  refpeblive  polls  profeffor 
Kortholt  difcliarged  with  fuch  great  ability,  application, 
and  prudence,  that  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1694, 
when  lie  was  about  the  age  of  fixty-one,  was  juftly  la¬ 
mented  as  a  great  lofs  to  the  univerfity  of  Kiel,  and  to  the 
republic  of  letters,  which  he  enriched  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  learned,  curious,  and  ufeful,  works.  Among  others, 
he  was  the  author  of,  1.  De  Natura  Philofophite,  ejufque 
in  Theologia  ufu,  1651,  4to.  2.  Traclatus  de  Origine 
et  Progreffu  Philofophite  Barbaric®,  hoc  eft  Chaldaicae, 
Aigyptiacas,  Perfic®,  Italic®,  Gallic®,  &c.  1650,  4to.  3. 
De  Perfecutionibus  Ecclefi®  primitivae,  1660,  8vo.  and  in 
3689,  greatly  enlarged,  in  4to.  4.  Traftatus  de  Calum- 
niis  Paganorum  in  Veteres  Chriftianos,  1663,  and  in  1698 
greatly  enlarged,  4to.  5.  Exercitatio  in  Hiltoriam  Judith, 
1663,  4to.  6,  Traclatus  de  Canone  Scriptural,  Bellar- 
snino,  ejufque  propugnatoribus,  &c.  oppofitus,  1665,  4to. 
7.  Traflatus  de  Religione  Ethnica,  Muhammedana,  et 
J'udaica,  1665,  4to.  8.  Traftatus  de  variis  Scriptur®  fa- 
crae  Editionibus,  1668, 4to.  9.  Traftatus  de  Leftione  Bi- 
bliorum  in  Linguis  vulgo  cognitis,  1670,  4to.  10.  Com- 
mentarius  in  Epiftolas  Plinii  et  Trajani  de  Chriftianis  pri- 
rnaevis,  1674,410.  n.  Commentarius  in  Juftinum  Mar- 
tyrum,  Athenagorum,  Theophilum  Antiochenum,  Tatia- 
jjum  Affyrium,  1675,  folio.  12.  De  tribus  Impoftoribus 
tnagnis,  Liber,  Edvai’do  Herbert,  Thom®  Hobbes,  et  Be- 
iiedifto  Spinolae,  Oppofitus,  &c.  1680,  8vo.  13.  Traftatis 
’  VOL.XI.  No.  80a. 
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de  Vita  et  Mcribus  Chriftianis  primaevis,  per  Gentilium 
Militiatn  afficlis,  1683,  4to.  14.  Thefes,  Differtations, 
Orations,  coutroverfial  and  mifcellaneous  Tracts,  Sec.  of 
which  a  long  lift  may  be  feen  in  Bayle,  and  a  ftill  fuller’ 
one  in  Moreri. 

KORT'HOI.T  (Chriftian),  grandfon  of  the  preceding, 
was,  like  him,  educated  to  the  ecclefialtical  profefiion 
among  the  Lutherans,  and  celebrated  for  his  proficiency 
in  literature  and  fcience.  For  fome  time  before  the  year  • 
1736,  he  had  a  principal  fliare  in  conducting  the  Journal 
de  Leipfic,  and  afterwards  became  profeffor  of  divinity, 
in  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen.  He  died  in  1751,  when 
he  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  He  publiftied  an  edition 
of  the  Latin  Letters  of  Leibnitz,  in  4  vols.  an  edition  of 
the  French  Letters,  of  the  fame  philol’opher,  in  1  vol.  and 
a  collection  of  feveral  of  the  philosophical,  mathematical, 
and  hiftorical,  pieces  of  that  learned  man  ;  and  he  was  the 
author  of  treadles,  De  Eccle/iis  Sukurbicariis ;  De  Ertlhufi- 
afmo  Mu/iammcdis  ;  Dillertations,  Sermons,  See. 

KORT'RIGHT,  a  townfnip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Otlego  county,  New  York  ;  122  of  its  inhabitants  are  elec¬ 
tors.  » 

KOR'TY,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sen- 
naar,  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  where  the  caravans  quit 
the  river,  and  turn  to  the  defert,  in  order  to  efcape  the 
pirates  of  the  Nile:  fixty  miles  eaft  of  Dongola,  and  185 
north  of  Gerri. 

KORYSOW'A,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kiev. 

KORZEC'ZOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Sandomirz  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth  of  Sandomirz. 

KORZEL'LEN,  a  town  of  Warfaw  -.  feventy  miles 
north- weft  of  Warfaw. 

KORZ'YMECK,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Lublin  :  thirty-eight  miles  north-north-eaft  Lublin. 

KOS,  f.  In  Jewifti  antiquity,  a  meafure  of  capacity,  con¬ 
taining  about  four  cubic  inches  :  this  was  the  cup  of  bleff- 
ing  out  of  which  they  drank  when  they  gave  thanks  after 
folemn  meals,  like  that  of  the  paffover. 

KO'SA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Perm  ; 
forty-eight  miles  weft  of  Solikamlk. 

KOSAI'A,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm  :  thirty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Obvinlk. 

KOSA'RIA.  See  Dorstenia,  vol.  vi. 

KOS'BRUN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  biftiopric  of 
Bamberg:  ten  miles  eaft  of  Grofzweinltein. 

KOSCHEL'LITZ,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia,  on 
the  Viftula  :  three  miles  louth-fouth-weft  of  Culm. 

KOSCHURAL'SKOI,  a  fortrefs  of  Rufiia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Caucafus,  on  the  Ural :  twenty-four  miles 
fouth  Uralfk. 

KOS'CIA,  a  town  of  Walachia  :  fixteen  miles  north  of 
Kim  nick. 

KOSIABAD',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man  :  fixty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Sirjian. 

KOS'CLOW,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia : 
fixty  miles  eaft  of  Lemberg. 

KO'SEL,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  on  the  Brenta: 
twenty-one  miles  eaft  of  Trent. 

KO'SELAW,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  :  four 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Cifmar. 

KCFSEN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Thuringia:  three  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Naumburg. 

KOSH  OG'LAN  DAG'HI,  a  mountain  of  Turkifli 
Armenia:  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Trebilond. 

KO'SHAB,  a  town  of  Curdiftan  :  twenty  miles  fouth 
of  Van,  and  130  welt- fouth-welt  of  Tabris. 

KOSHA'NIA,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia :  thirty- 
miles  weft  of  Samarcand. 

KOSHEN'IKUT,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Segeltan  :  no  miles  north-eaft  of  Boil. 

KO'SIACK,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola  :  tern 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Weixelburg. 

KOSIAN',  or  Cansia'no  (Saint),  a  town  of  Carniola9 
ten  miles  north-ealt  of  Triefte, 
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KOSICHIN'SKOI,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Caucafus,  on  the  Volga:  forty-eight  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Aftrachan. 

KOSKANUADE'GO,  a  river  of  Pennfylvania,  which 
runs  into  the  Allegany  in  lat.  41,  52.  N.  Ion.  79.  20.  W. 

KOS'KIN,  a  town  of  Norwegian  Lapland  :  108  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Pofanger. 

KOS'KIS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  :  thirty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Abo. 

KOS'KIS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland  :  twenty- 
two  miles  ealt  of  Tavafthus. 

KOSL,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen: 
eighteen  miles  well-north-weft  of  Chamir. 

KOS'LOW  (Gabriel),  an  hiftorical  painter.  Heftudied 
under  Valeriani,  and  was  employed  in  1762  at  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Arts  at  St.  Peterlburg.  Among  his  perform¬ 
ances,  that  reprefenting  Zephyrus  and  Pflora  is  particular¬ 
ly  diftinguilhed.  It  is  in  the  collection  of  count  Bruce. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  Holy  Families,  and  a  St.  Peter,  by 
him.  His  allegorical  deligns  and  his  ornaments  were  what 
he  was  molt  elteemed  for.  He  died  in  1791. 

KOSLOW'SKI  (Michael),  profeflbr  of  fculpture  at  St. 
Peterlburgh,  diftinguilhed  himfelf  for  the  grandeur  and 
boldnefs  of  his  performances.  He  executed  a  llatue  of 
Suwarrow  ;  a  Sampfon,  which  embellilhes  the  grand  caf- 
cade  at  Peterhoff ;  and  leveral  bas-reliefs  for  the  Academy 
of  Medicine.  He  died  in  1802. 

KOSMO'NOS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bolellaw :  two 
miles  north-north-eall  of  Jung  Buntzlau. 

KOSOLU'I,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Befiara- 
bia  :  twenty-eight  miles  north-north-weft  of  Bender. 

KOS'PERDORF,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neifle  :  feven  miles  north-north-eall  of  Patfchkau. 

KOSREUKAN',  a  town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  Nato- 
lia  :  iixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Kiutaja. 

KOS'SACKS.  See  Cosacs,  vol.  v.  p.  253.  and  the 
•word  Kuean,  in  this  volume. 

KOS'SAR,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia:  twenty- 
eight  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Lucko. 

KOSS'CHEL,  a  towm  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  :  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Soldau. 

KOS'SEL,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland  :  two  miles 
call  of  Oelfnitz. 

KOS'SEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube  three  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Donauwert. 

KOSSE'LA,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Ober¬ 
land  :  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Soldau. 

KOS'SETZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  Konigingratz: 
twelve  miles  weft  of  Konigingratz. 

KOSS'L,  a  town  of  Aultria :  thirteen  miles  fouth  of 
Bavarian  Waidhoven. 

KOS'SOW,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodek :  fifty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Novo¬ 
grodek. 

KOST,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia :  feventy  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Balk. 

KOSTAINAVIZ'ZA.  See  Landstrass. 

KOS'TEL,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola,  fituated 
on  a  fteep  rock  above  the  river  Kulpa.  On  the  top  of  the 
rock  is  a  citadel:  five  miles  fouth  of  Gottfchee. 

KOSTEL,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Brunn,  anciently  the 
fee  of  abilhop:  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Aufpitz,  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  fouth  of  Brunn.  Lat.  41.  50.  N.  Ion.  16.  47.  E. 

KOS'TELETZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz: 
fixteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Konigingratz. 

KOS'TELETZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Kaurzim,  on 
the  Elbe:  twelve  miles  north-north-eall  of  Prague.  Lat. 
50.  12.  N.  Ion.  14.  45.  E. 

KOS'TELETZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Olmutz:  feven 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Olmutz. 

KOS'TELETZ  SCHWAR'TZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
Kaurzim  :  five  miles  weft  of  Kaurzim. 

KOS'TELIK,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  inRakonitz;  eight 
jr.iles  louth  of  Rakohitz, 
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KOSTE'NI  HLAW'NO,  a  towm  of  Bohemia,  in  Serf 
leflaw  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Melnik. 

KOS'TENBLUT,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Brellau  :  eighteen  miles  vveft-fouth-weft  of  Breflau,  and 
eight  fouth  of  Neumark.  Lat.  50.  59.  N.  Ion.  16.  40.  E. 

KOSTES'TI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Molda¬ 
via  :  fixteen  miles  north  of  Birlat. 

KOS'TETEZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bechin :  foup 
miles  fouth  of  Teyn.’ 

KOS'TIAN,  or  Ko stem,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
faw  :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Pofen. 

KOS'TOLETZ,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ser» 
via  :  eighteen  miles  ealt  of  Semendria. 

KOSTOL'NA,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Hungary:  twenty- 
four  miles  north-weft  of  Topoltzan. 

KOS'TROM,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  and  capital  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  it  gives  name,  fituated  on  the  Volga,  and 
furrounded  with  a  rampart:  168  miles  north-eaft  of  Mof- 
cow,  and  3Soeaft-fouth-eaft  of  Peterlburg.  Lat.  57.  30.  N. 
Ion.  41.  14.  E. 

KOSTRO'MA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the 
Volga  at  the  town  of  Koftrom. 

KOSTROM'SKOE,  a  government  of  Ruflia,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  government  of  Vologodlkoi,  on  the 
ealt  by  Viatlkoe,  on  the  fouth  by  Nizegorodlkoe  and  Vlad- 
imirlkoe,  and  on  the  weft  by  Jarollavllkoe  ;  about  210 
miles  from  eall  to  weft,  and  150  from  north  to  fouth, 
Koftrom  is  the  capital. 

KOSU'MA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  illand  of  Niphonj: 
fixty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Meaco. 

KOSZA'RA,  a  town  of  Bofnia  :  twelve  miles  north  of 
Banjaluka. 

KOS'ZO,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  No¬ 
vogrodek  :  fixty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Novogrodek. 

KOSZU'LA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Molda¬ 
via  :  thirty-fix  miles  north-weft  of  Jafly. 

KO'TA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Tun- 
gulka  near  Kutlka. 

KOTAIGROD',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia:  twelve 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kaminiec. 

KO'TAN,  or  Hotom,  a  town  of  Little  Bukharia  :  230 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cafhgar,  and  343  north-eaft  of  Latac. 
Lat.  37.  42.  N.  Ion.  80.  o.E. 

KO'TAN  KODERI'PO,  a  town  of  the  eall  coaft  of 
Ceylon  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Batacola. 

KOTA'NA,  a  town  of  Hindooitan,  in  the  cirear  of 
Sirhind  :  forty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Sirhind. 

KO'TAR,  a  province  of  Dalmatia,  about  thirty  miles 
long,  and  twenty  broad ;  otherwife  called  the  county  of 
Zara.  Zara  is  the  capital. 

KOTCHELOVSKAI'A,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Cofacs,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Donetz  and  the 
Don  :  fifty-two  miles  eaft  of  Azoph. 

KOTCHENG'SKA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Ilim :  fixty  miles  weil-fouth-w'efl: 
of  Orlenga. 

KOT'CHUG,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutlk,  on  the  Lena  :  fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Vercholenlk, 

KOT'CHA,  a  toVn  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm:  fixty  miles  weft  of  Solikanlk. 

KOTCHEE'L,  a  town  of  Hindooitan  :  ten  miles  fouth 
of  Agimere. 

KOT'ELI  HINDOKOU'SI,  a  town  of  Candaharr 
eighty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Cabul. 

KOTEL'NA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev  :  fixty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Kiev. 

KO'TELNITCII,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Viatka  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Viatka. 

KOT'ELNOI,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Caucafus,  on  the  Ural:  120  miles  north  of  Gurev. 

KOTERBUG'GA,  a  town  of  Hindooitan,  in  Oriflaj 
ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Sumbulpour. 

KOTIGNOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  1  thirty- 
four  miles  north  of  Kaminiec. 

KOTING'HYJ 
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KOTING'HY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  thecircarof 
jRuttunpour  :  thirty-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Raypour. 

KOT'LAN,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia,  capital  of  a 
diftrift:  200  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Samarcand.  Lat.  38. 10.  N. 
ion.  68.  36.  E. 

KOTMA'NA,  a  river  of  Walachia,  which  runs  into 
the  Danube,  eight  miles  fouth  of  Chodivoga. 

KOTMA'NA,  a  town  of  Walachia,  near  the  fource  of 
the  river  Kotmana:  forty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Bucha- 
reft. 

KOT'NA,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia,  on  the  Gihon  : 
forty  miles  fouth  of  Bukhara. 

KOT'NAR,  a  town  of  Moldavia:  twenty-four  miles 
veft-fouth-weft  of  Jaffy. 

KO'TO,  a  diftrift  of  Africa,  on  the  Slave  Coaft,  ex¬ 
tending  about  eighteen  miles  along  the  Atlantic  ;  the 
land  is  flat,  and  the  foil  fandy  and  barren.  Slaves  form 
the  only  traffic  which  the  Europeans  carry  on  with  the  na¬ 
tives.  The  principal  town  is  called  Koto,  or  Vcrku. 

KOTO'NA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mewat :  twenty- 
five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Cotputly. 

KOTOO',  one  of  the  fmall  Friendly  iflands.  This 
ifland  is  fcarcely  acceffible  by  boats,  on  account  of  coral- 
reefs  that  furround  it.  It  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  long,  and  not  fo  broad.  The  north- 
weft  end  of  it  is  low  ;  but  it  rifes  fuddenly  in  the  middle, 
and  terminates  in  reddiffi  clayey  cliffs,  at  the  fouth-eaft 
end  about  thirty  feet  high.  The  foil  in  that  quarter  is  of 
the  fame  fort  as  in  the  cliffs,  but  in  the  other  parts  it  is 
a  loofe  black  mould.  It  produces  the  fame  fruits  and 
roots  which  were  found  in  the  other  iflands ;  is  tolerably 
cultivated,  but  thinly  inhabited.  Captain  Cook,  in  the 
year  1777,  planted  fome  melon-feeds,  with  which  the  na¬ 
tives  feemed  much  pleafed,  and  inclofed  them  with 
branches  :  fixteen  miles  north  of  Anamooka.  Lat.  19. 
58.  S.  Ion.  185. 1 1.  E. 

KO'TRA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki:  fifteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Grodno. 
KOTROU7,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  Coaft. 
KOT'SCHAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Pilfen :  three 
miles  north-eaft  of  Tachau. 

KOTSCHENBRO'DA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
margravate  of  Meiffen :  five  miles  north-weft  of  Drefden. 

KOT'SKA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutlk,  on  the  Tungulka  :  140  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Ilimlk. 

KOT'TA,  a  circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Malwa ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Rantampour,  on  the  eaft  by  Go- 
hud  and  Chandaree,  on  the  fouth  by  Kitchwara,  and  on 
the  weft  by  Meywaror  Oudipour.  The  river  Jefal  crofles 
it  in  the  centre. 

KOT'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  a  cir¬ 
car  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  country  of  Malwa,  on  the 
Jeful:  100  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Agimere,  and  215  fouth  of 
Delhi.  Lat.  25.1 5.  N.  Ion.  76.  20.  E. 

KOT'TENBERG,  a  mountain  of  the  duchy  of  Carin- 
thia  *.  three  miles  fouth  of  Tarwis. 

KOT'TENBERG,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Oberlar.d :  two 
miles  north-weft  of  Willenberg. 

KOT'TERUS  (Chriftopher),  was  one  of  the  three  fa¬ 
natics  whofe  vifions  were  published  at  Amfterdam  in  1657, 
with  the  title  of  Lux  in  Tenebris.  He  lived  at  Sprotta  in 
Silefia,  and  his  vifions  began  in  1616.  He  fancied  he  faw 
an  angel  under  the  form  of  a  man,  who  commanded  him 
to  go  and  declare  to  the  magiftrates,  that,  unlefs  the  peo¬ 
ple  repented,  the  wrath  of  God  would  make  dreadful  ha- 
vock.  The  elefllor-palatine,  whom  the  proteftants  had 
declared  king  of  Bohemia,  was  introduced  in  thefe  vifions. 
Kotterus  waited  on  him  at  Breflau  in  December  1620,  and 
informed  him  of  his  commiffion.  He  went  to  feveral 
other  places,  and  at  laft  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg.  As 
molt  of  thefe  predictions  promifed  felicity  to  the  eleClor- 
palatine,  and  unhappineis  to  his  imperial  majefty,  the 
emperor’s  fifeal  in  Silefia  and  Lulatia  got  him  fsized,  let 
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on  the  pillory,  and  baniffied  the  emperor’s  dominions* 
Upon  this  he  went  to  Lufatia,  and  there  lived  unmolefted 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1647. 

KOT'TIMBEL,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Red  Sea.  Lat. 
17.  57.  N.  Ion.  41.  25.  E. 

KOTTINBRUNN',  a  town  of  Auftria :  three  miles 
fouth  of  Baden. 

KOT'TIS,  a  town  of  Auftria:  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Zwetl. 

KOTTOCOM'B,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Bornou  :  fe« 
venty-five  miles  fouth  of  Bornou. 

KOTTOKOLEE',  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a 
country  of  the  fame  name,  in  Negroland.  Lat.  13.  N. 
Ion.  5.  40.  E. 

KO'TUL,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bundelcund  :  twen¬ 
ty  miles  fouth  of  Pannah. 

KO'TY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bundelcund  3 
eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Callinger. 

KOT'ZAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach  :  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hof. 

KOT'ZENAU,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Lignitz :  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Lignitz,  and  nine 
weft  of  Luben. 

KOT'ZING,  a  tqwn  of  Bavaria :  ten  miles  fouth  of 
Furth,  and  nine  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Cham. 

KOU,  a  town  of  Turkilh  Armenia  :  thirty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Akalzike. 

KOU,  or  Kiyang,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  Hou-quang  :  862  miles  fouth  of  Peking.  Lat.  26.  30.  N. 
Ion.  1 14.  24.  E. 

KOU-CHU',/.  A  Chinefe  flrrub,  which  bears  a  great 
relemblance  to  the  fig-tree  both  in  the  make  of  its 
branches  and  the  form  of  its  leaves.  From  its  root  feve¬ 
ral  twigs  or  (hoots  generally  fpring  up,  which  form  a  kind 
of  bufli ;  but  lometimes  it  confifts  of  only  one  (hoot.  The 
wood  of  the  branches  of  the  kou-chu  is  foft  and  fpongy, 
and  covered  with  bark  like  that  of  the  fig-tree.  Its  leaves 
are  deeply  indented,  and  their  colour  and  the  texture  of 
their  fibres  are  exaftly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  fig-tree  3 
but  they  are  larger  and  thicker,  and  much  rougher,  to  the 
touch.  This  tree  yields  a  kind  of  milky  juice,  which  the 
Chinefe  ufe  for  laying  on  gold  leaf  in  gilding.  They 
make  one  or  more  incilions  in  the  trunk,  into  which  they 
infert  the  edges  of  a  {hell,  or  fomething  elfe  of  the  fame 
kind,  to  receive  the  fap.  When  they  have  extracted  a 
fufficiency,  they  ufe  it  with  a  fmall  brulh,  and  delineate 
whatever  figures  they  intend  for  the  decoration  of  their 
work.  They  then  lay  on  the  gold  leaf,  which  is  fo  ftrongly 
attracted  by  this  liquor,  that  it  never  comes  off. 

KOU-HI'SAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Carama- 
nia:  twelve  miles  north- weft  of  Akferai. 

KOU-TCHIN',  a  town  of  China,  in  Kiang-nan  :  twen- 
ty-twro  miles  north  of  Fong-yang. 

KOU-TCHING',  a  to,wn  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Hou-quang,  on  the  river  Han  :  twenty-five  miles  north- 
weft  of  Siang-yang. 

KOU-YU'EN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Chen-fi  :  160  miles  north-weft  of  Si-ngan,  and  500  fouth- 
weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  36.  5.  N.  Ion.  106.  E. 

KOU'A,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Kiang- 
nan,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Yang-tfe,  oppoiite  Telling  ■ 
kiang:  490  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Peking.  Lat.  32.18.  N. 
Ion.  1 18.  54.  E. 

KOUAKAN'D,  a  town  of  Turkeftan,  on  the  Sirr  s 
fixty  miles  fouth  of  Taflikund. 

KOU'AN-TE',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Kiang-nan  :  570  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Peking.  Lat. 
30.  58.  N.  Ion.  1 18.  57.  E. 

KOUANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Ho-nan:  480  miles  fouth  of  Peking.  Lat.  32. 14.  N. 
Ion.  1 14. 41.  E. 

KOUANG-NAN',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  Yun-nan:  1132  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking. 
Lat.  25.  xo, N.  Ion.  X04.  44.  E, 
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KOUANG-NGAN',  or  Quang-yan,  a  city  of  China, 
cf  the  fecond  rank,  in  Se-tchuen  :  762  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  30.  32.  N.  Ion.  106.  14.  E. 

KOUANG-Sr,  or  Quang  si,  a  city  of  China,  of  the 
firit  rank,  in  Yun-nan  :  1140  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Peking.  Lat.  24.  40.  N.  Ion.  103.  28.  E. 

KOUANG-SIN',  or  Koang-sin,  a  city  of  China,  of 
the  firit  rank,  in  Kiang-fi.  Although  this  city  is  fituated 
in  the  midd  of  mountains,  which  for  the  mod  part  are 
very  high  and  of  a  great  extent,  the  country  is  not  lefs 
fertile  or  inhabited  ;  a  great  many  of  thefe  mountains  are 
cultivated,  and  are  not  inferior  in  their  produce  to  the 
mod  fertile  plains.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  foreds,  and  others  produce  a  fine  crydal.  They 
make  here  very  good  paper,  and  the  bed  candles  in  the 
empire  :  710  miles  fouth  of  Peking.  Lat.  28.  27.  N.  Ion. 
117.  44.  E.  ’ 

KOU'ANIN,  in  the  Chinefe  language,  the  name  of  a 
tutelary  deity  of  women.  The  Chinefe  make  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  figures  of  this  deity  in  white  porcelain,  and 
Pend  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  keep  them 
in  their  own  lioufes.  The  figure  reprefents  a  woman  with 
a  child  in  her  arms.  The  women  who  have  no  children 
■pay  a  fort  of  adoration  to  thefe  images,  and  fuppofe  the 
deity  they  reprefent  to  have  power  to  make  them  fruitful. 
The  datue  always  reprefents  a  handfome  woman  very 
mode  lily  attired. 

KO'VAR,  a  town  of  Hungary:  fixteen  miles  north-wed 
of  Bidritz. 

KOVARABAD',  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Balk:  ninety  miles  wed  of  Balk,  180  north- 
north -end  of  Herat. 

KOU'CHO,  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea,  on  the  river 
•Scherbro:  thirty-fix  miles  from  the  fea. 

KOV'DA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  north- wed  coad  of  the  White  Sea:  132 
miles  fouth  of  Kola. 

KOU  DEWATER,  a  town  of  Holland  :  five  miles  ead 
Leyden. 

KOUD'JEH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia: 
forty-eight  miles  wed  of  Kiutaja. 

KOU'DRA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  twenty- 
feven  miles  fouth  of  Burvvah. 

KOU'DURj  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  country  of 
Dowlatabad  :  feven  miles  north-north-wed  of  Beder. 

KOU'E,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  l’econd  rank,  in  Hou- 
quang,  on  the  Yang-tfe  river:  622  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Peking.  Lat.  30.  57.  N.  Ion.  120.  81.  E. 

KOU'E -HO'A,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
yun-nan:  119s  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat. 
23.  26.  N.  Ion.  103.  56.  E. 

KOU'E-HO'A,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Fo-kien :  fifty-feven  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Yen-ping. 

KOU'E-KI',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  inKi- 
ang-fi  :  forty-two  miies  weft-fouth-weft  of  Kouang-fin. 

KOU'E-TI',  or  Kouei-ti,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft 
rank,  in  Ho- nan.  This  city  is  fituated  in  a  vaft  plain,  be¬ 
tween  two  fine  rivers;  its  diftricl  contains  feven  towns, 
one  of  the  firft  order,  and  fix  of  the  third.  Thele  cities 
are  rich  and  well  peopled;  the  country  is  flat  and  well 
cultivated.  The  air  is  very  pure,  and  the  foil  fruitful  in 
all  forts  of  grain  and  fruits,  efpecially  oranges  and  pome¬ 
granates:  312  miles  fouth  of  Peking.  Lat.  34. 30.  N.  Ion. 
115.  29.  E. 

KOU'E-TONG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Hou-quang  :  twenty-one  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Telling. 

KOU'E-YANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Hou-quang:  thirty-feven  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Tching. 

KOU'E  YANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  Hou-quang :  885  miles  fouth  of  Peking.  Lat.  25.50.  N. 
Ion.  1 1 2.  E. 

KOUE'I-LING'.  See  Quej-ling. 

KOUE'IT,  or  Grten,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Perfians  and 
Europeans,  a  fea-port  town,  three  days  journey  from  Zo- 
fiejar,  or  Old  Bafra,  in  Arabia.  The  inhabitants  live  by- 
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the  fifliery  of  pearls  and  of  fillies;  and  are  faid  to  employ 
in  this  fpecies  of  naval  induflry  more  than  eight  hundred 
boats.  In  the  favourable  fealon  of  the  year,  this  town  is 
left  almoft  defolate,  every  body  going  out  either  to  the  filh- 
ing,  or  upon  fome  trading  adventure.  Koueit  is  governed 
by  a  ftieik  of  the  tribe  of  Othema,  who  is  a  vaflal  to  the 
flieik  of  Lachfa,  but  fometimes  afpires  at  independence. 
In  fuch  cafes,  when  the  flieik  of  Laclifa  advances  with  his 
army,  the  citizens  of  Gram  retreat,  with  their  effeds,  into 
the  little  illand  of  Fcludsje.  Near  Green  are  the  remains 
of  a  Portuguefe  fortrefs. 

KOUE'IT.  See  Cathem,  vol.  iii. 

KOVIN'SKA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk  :  224  miles  eaft  of  Enifeilk. 

KOVIN'SKOI  (Niznei),  a  town  of  Ruffia,  on  an  illand 
in  the  river  Kolima.  Lat.  69.  40.  N.  Ion.  156.  24.  E. 

KOVIN'SKOI  (Sred),  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Kolima.  Lat.  65.  5.  N.  Ion. 
153.  14.  E. 

KOVIN'SKOI  (Verchnei),  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Irkutlk,  on  Kolima.  Lat.  66.  15.  N.  Ion. 
149.  14.  E. 

KOUISOU'-POU'LAC,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary. 
Lat.  44.  31.  N.  Ion.  120.  49.  E. 

KOU'KOU,  or  Kougou,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gaoga,  the  refidence  of  a  powerful  king  in 
the  12th  century. 

KOULE'I-HI'SAR,  or  Cho’nac,  a  town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  government  of  Sivas :  forty  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Sivas,  and  130  weft-fouth-weft  of  Erzerurn. 

KOU'LI-KHAN,  fee  the  article  Persia  ;  and  for  his  ex¬ 
ploits  in  India,  fee  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  65-67. 

KOU-M  el  ARAB',  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile  :  eight  miles  north  of  Tahta. 

KOUM  ERIGE',  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of 
Nile  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Benifuef. 

KOUM  MUSSIE',  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  fide 
of-the  Nile  :  three  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Kena. 

KOUM  OM'BOS,  or  Com-Omeos,  See  the  article 
Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  355. 

KOU'MAN,  a  town  of  Thibet:  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Darmadijira. 

KOU'MISS,  J.  A  fort  of  wine  made  in  Tartary,  where 
it  is  ufed  by  the  natives  as  their  common  beverage  during 
the  feafon  of  it,  and  often  ferves  them  inftead  of  all  other 
food.  It  is  laid  to  be  fo  nourilhing  and  falutary,  that  the 
Bafchkir  Tartars,  who  towards  the  end  of  winter  are 
much  emaciated,  no  fooner  return  in  fummer  to  the  ufe 
of  koumifs,  then  they  become  ftrong  and  fat.  From  the 
Tartars  it  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Ruffians,  who  ufe  it 
medicinally.  It  is  made  with  fermented  mares’  milk,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  recipe,  communicated  by  Dr. 
Grieve,  in  the  Edinburgh  PhilofophicalTranfadions,  as  he 
obtained  it  from  a  Ruffian  nobleman,  who  went  into  that 
part  of  Tartary  where  it  is  made,  for  the  fake  of  ufingit 
medicinally.  “Take  of  frelli  mares’  milk,  of  one  day, 
any  quantity ;  add  to  it  a  fixth  part  of  water,  and  pour 
the  mixture  into  a  wooden  veil'd;  ufe  then,  as  a  ferment, 
an  eighth  part  of  the  foureft  cows’  milk  that  can  be  got ; 
but,  at  any  future  preparation,  a  fmall  portion  of  old  kou¬ 
mifs  will  better  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  Touring;  cover  the 
veil'd  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  let  in  a  place  of  moderate 
warmth  ;  leave  it  at  reft  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  milk  will  have  become  four,  and  a  thick 
fubftance  will  be  gathered  on  the  top ;  then,  with  a  ftick 
made  at  the  low'er  end  in  the  manner  of  achurn-ftalf,  beat 
it  till  the  thick  fubftance  above-mentioned  be  blended  in¬ 
timately  with  the  fubjacent  fluid.  In  this  fituation,  leave 
it  again  at  reft  for  twenty-four  hours  more  ;  after  which 
pour  it  into  a  higher  and  narrower  vefiel,  refembling  a 
churn,  where  the  agitation  muft  be  repeated  as  before,  till 
the  liquor  appear  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous;  and  in 
this  lfate  it  is  called  koumifs,  of  which  the  tafte  ought  to 
be  a  pleafant  mixture  of  fweet  and  four.  Agitation  muft 
be  employed  every  time  before  it  be  ufed.”— To  this  de- 
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tail  of  the  procefs  the  nobleman  fubjoined,  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  milk  in  fufficient  quantity,  the  Tartars  have  a 
cultom  of  feparating  the  foal  from  the  mare  during  the 
day,  and  allowing  it  to  fuck  during  the  night:  and,  when 
the  milk  is  to  be  taken  from  the  mare,  which  is  generally 
about  five  times  a-day,  they  always  produce  the  foal,  on 
the  fuppofition  that  the  yields  her  milk  more  copioufly 
■when  it  is  prefent. 

This  preparation  has  been  found  ferviceable  in  heftics 
and  nervous  complaints  ;  and  the  doftor  relates  fome  very 
ftriking  cafes  which  the  ufe  of  it  had  completely  cured. 
All  thofe  who  drank  it,  he  informs  us,  agreed  in  faying, 
that  during  its  ufe  they  had  little  appetite  for  food  ;  that 
they  drank  it  in  very  large  quantities,  not  only  without 
difguft,  but  with  pleafure  ;  that  it  rendered  their  veins 
turgid,  without  producing  languor;  that,  on  the  contra' 
ry,  they  foon  acquired  from  it  an  uncommon  degree  of 
fprigh tlinefs  and  vivacity;  that  even  in  cafes  of  fome  ex- 
cefs  it  was  not  followed  by  indigeftion,  head-ach,  or  any 
of  the  fymptoms.  which  ulually  attend  the  abufe  of  other 
fermented  liquors. 

The  utility,  however,  of  this-  preparation  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  fuppofing  it  completely  afcertained,  would  among 
us,  as  our  author  obferves,  be  greatly  circumfcribed  by 
the  fcarcity  of  mares’  milk  in  this  country.  “  Hence  (fays 
lie)  inquiries  will  naturally  be  made,  whether  other  fpe- 
cies  of  milk  admit  a  fimilar  vinous  fermentation,  and  what 
proportion  of  fpirit  they  contain.  As  thefe  have  never 
been  the  objeft,  however,  of  my  attention,  I  will  here 
give  the  fubltance  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from 
Others  refpefting  that  which  is  the  molt  common,  the  milk 
of  cows.  Dr.  Fallas,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  fays, 
that  cows’  milk  is  alfo  fufceptible  of  the  vinous  fermen¬ 
tation,  and  that  the  Tartars  prepare  a  wine  from  it  in 
winter,  when  mares’  milk  fails  them  ;  that  the  wine  pre¬ 
pared  from  cows'  milk,  they  call  airen  ;  but  that  they  al¬ 
ways  prefer  kcumifs  when  it  can  be  got,  as  it  is  more 
agreeable,  and  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  fpirit ;  that 
koumifs  on  diftillation  yields  of  a  weak  fpirit  one  third, 
but  that  airen  yields  only  two  ninth  parts  of  its  whole 
quantity,  which  fpirit  they  call  arica.  This  account  is 
confirmed  by  Oferetlkowfky,  a  Ruffian,  who  accompanied 
Lepechin  and  other  academicians  in  their  travels  through 
Siberia  and  Tartary.  He  publifhed  lately  a  diflertation  on 
the  ardent  fpirit  to  be  obtained  from  cows’  milk.  From 
Ills  experiments  it  appears,  that  cows’  milk  may  be  fer¬ 
mented  with,  or  even  without,  fouling,  provided  fuffi¬ 
cient  time  and  agitation  be  employed;  that  no  fpirit  could 
be  produced  from  any  of  its  condiment  parts  taken  fepa- 
rately,  nor  from  any  two  of  them,  unlefs  inafmuch  as 
they  are  mixed  with  fome  part  of  the  third;  that  the  milk 
with  all  its  parts  in  their  natural  proportion  was  the  molt 
productive  of  it ;  that  the  clofer  it  was  kept,  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  the  more  difficultly  the  fixed  air  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  efcape  during  the  fermentation  (care  being  taken, 
however,  that  we  do  not  endanger  the  burfting  of  the  vef- 
fel),  the  more  fpirit  is  obtained.  He  alfo  informs  us, 
that  it  had  a  fourer  fmell  before  than  after  agitation;  that 
the  quantity  of  fpirit  was  increafed,  by  allowing  the  fer¬ 
mented  liquor  to  repofe  for  fome  time  before  diltillation  ; 
that  from  fix  pints  of  milk  fermented  in  a  clofe  veflel,  and 
thus  fet  to  repofe,  he  obtained  three  ounces  of  ardent  fpi¬ 
rit,  of  which  one  was  confumed  in  burning  ;  but  that, 
from  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fame  milk  fermented  in  an 
open  veffd,  he  could  fcarcely  obtain  an  ounce.” 

KOUN,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  one  mile  north  of  Eggen- 
burg. 

KOUND'GI-AG'HIZ,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  government  of  Sivas,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Black  Sea  : 
fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Samfoun. 

KOUNME'ON,  a  town  of  Birmah  :  fix  miles  eaft  of 
Monchaboo,  and  forty-eight  north  of  Ava.  Lat.  22.  35. N. 
Ion.  97.  56.  E. 

KOU'REH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia: 
forty-four  miles  weft  of  Kiutajah. 
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KOUR  AT'TY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  .- 
fifteen  miles  weft  of  Carmulla. 

KOURESTAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Lariftan  :  thirty- 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Tarem. 

KOUR'MA.  See  Kurma. 

KOV'ROV,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Vladimir,  on  the  Kliazma  :  twenty-four  miles  eaft  of  Vla¬ 
dimir. 

KOUR'TOU-PALHAS'SUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tar¬ 
tary,  in  the  Monguls’  country:  twelve  miles  fouth -weft  of 
Tchao-nairriah-foume. 

KOUROlF,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  lat.  5.  5.  N.  Ion.  53.  36.  W. 

KOUS,  or  Cous,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
the  Nile,  anciently  the  Little  Apollinopolis  :  eighteen 
miles  fouth  of  Dendera,  and  forty-five  north-north-ealt  of 
Afna.  See  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  356. 

KOUS'SIE,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  At- 
lantic  in  lat.  30.  12.  S.  Ion.  17.  50.  E. 

KOU'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour :  ten 
miles  north  of  Merritch. 

KOW'AI,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan  :  120  miles  weft  of  Tauris. 

KOW'AL,  or  Cowal,  a  towm  of  Poland,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Brzefc  :  fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Brzefc. 

KOWALEWO'.  See  Schonsee. 

KOW'AN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Boleftaw  :  four  miles 
weft  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

KOW'AR,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
fali,  on  the  river  Gambia,  with  a  confiderable  traffic  in 
flaves. 

KOWAR'SKO,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna:  ten  miles  north  of  Wilkomierz. 

KOW'EL,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia :  twenty- 
eight  miles  north-weft  of  Lucko. 

KOW'ERO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Kuopio:  eighty  miles  eall-fouth-eaft  of  Kuopio. 

KOW'NQ,  or  Kowie,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pa¬ 
latinate  of  Troki,  at  the  donflux  of  the  rivers  Wilna  and 
Niemen;  containing  eleven  churches,  one  of  which  is  Lu¬ 
theran  ;  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Germans:  forty  miles 
north-weft  of  Troki.  Lat.  54.  54.  N.  Ion.  23.  45.  E. 

KOW'RA,  a  town  of  Birmah :  eight  miles  north  of 
Raynangong. 

KOW'RAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Gogo. 

KOWRO'WA,  a  village  of  the  ifland  of  Owyhee,  in 
Karakakooa  Bay,  where  captain  Cook  was  killed  in  the 
year  1779. 

KOY'AHT,  a  fmall  ifle  at  the  fouth  end  of  Wafhington 
Ifle,  at  the  entrance  of  a  ftrait  feparating  a  fmall  ifle  from 
the  largeft. 

KOYDANOW',  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Minlk  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Minlk. 

KOZACHAROV',  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Caucafus,  on  the  Ural :  thirty-fix  miles  louth  of 
Urallk. 

KO'ZAK  (John  Sophronitis),  a  phyfician  of  fome  ce¬ 
lebrity,  was  a  native  of  Bohemia,  and  p raft i fed  his  pro- 
feffion  at  Bremen  during  a  feries  of  forty-five  years,  and 
died  there  on  the  30th  of  January  1685,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  He  was  an  admirer  of  Robert  Fludd,  the  ro- 
fycrucian,  and  adopted  many  of  his  fanciful  notions  in 
his  writings.  He  left  the  following  works  :  1.  Difcurfus 
Phyfici  quatuor,  Bremen,  1631.  2.  Anatomia  vitaii* 

Microcofmi,  ibid.  1636.  3.  Tractatus  fpagyrici  de  Phle- 

botomis  et  de  Fontanellis,  ibid.  1655.  4.  Traftatus  Me- 
dicus  de  Sale,  Frankfort,  1663.  5.  Traftatus  de  Hae- 

morrhagia,  Ulm,  1666.  E/oy.  Di£i.  FUJI. 

KOZANGRO'DEK,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Brzefc  :  forty-two  miles  eaft  of  Pinlk. 

KO'ZAR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan  :  feventy-five  miles  weft  of  Tabris. 

KOZ'DAR,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ca-nda- 
har,  on  the  borders  of  Perfia  :  180  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft 
10  M  of 
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of  Candahar,  and  180  weft  of  Mcultan.  Lat.  30.  30.  N. 
Ion.  67.  1 5.  E. 

KOZ'ELETZ,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Kiev:  twenty-eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Kiev. 

KOZEI/SK,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Kaluga:  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Kaluga. 

KOZ'ELUCH  (John  Anthony),  mufic-director  in  the 
metropolitan  church  at  Prague,  was  horn  atWellwarn,  in 
Bohemia,  1738.  He  ftudied  and  lived  privately  many 
years  at  Prague,  long  before  he  obtained  any  profeflional 
honours  or  preferment.  His  firft  advancement  was  to  the 
place  of  chapel-mafter  of  Chrift-church  ;  and  the  next, 
in  1784,  was  that  of  organift  of  the  dan-kirk,  or  cathedral. 
He  afterwards  diftinguiflied  liimfelf  as  a  compofer  both 
for  the  church  and  theatre.  Among  his  productions  for 
the  latter  are  his  Italian  operas  of  Demofoonte,  and  Alef- 
fandro  nell’  Indie,  by  which  he  very  much  increafed  his 
reputation. 

KOZ'ELUCH  (Leopold),  a  celebrated  harpficliord- 
malter,  and  compofer  for  that  inftrument,  at  Vienna,  was 
born  at  Wellwarn  in  1753.  He  had  learned  the  principles 
of  mufic  regularly  at  eighteen  years  old,  and  the  art  of 
finging.  At  nineteen  he  was  brought  to  Prague,  where  he 
ftudied  at  the  fame  time  compofition  and  the  harpfichord ; 
but,  before  he  was  eighteen,  he  produced  fpecimens  of  his 
genius  and  talents.  In  1771,  he  publifhed  his  firft  effay 
at  compofition,  in  a  ballet  for  the  Prague  play-houfe. 
This  was  followed  by  twenty-four  others,  and  two  panto¬ 
mimes.  After  this  he  was  invited  to  Vienna,  where  he 
eftablifhed  himfelf,  and  whence  his  fame  and  works  were 
circulated  all  over  Europe,  with  thofe  of  Vanlial,  Haydn, 
and  Mozart.  His  ftyle  is  more  eafy  than  that  of  Emanuel 
Bach,  Haydn,  or  Mozart;  it  is  natural,  graceful,  and  flow¬ 
ing,  without  imitating  any  great  model,  as  alinoft  all  his 
contemporaries  have  done.  He  publiftied  twenty  or  thirty 
different  fets  of  harpfichord  and  piano-forte  fonatas,  fome 
with  and  fome  without  accompaniments,  which  were  not 
only  in  high  favour  with  the  ladies  of  Vienna,  but  with 
female  dilettanti  all  over  Europe.  The  adagios  and  vio¬ 
lin  accompaniments  to  all  his  pieces  have  been  univerfally 
admired.  If  any  one  let  of  his  fonatas  was  more  in  fa¬ 
vour  at  Vienna  than  another,  it  was  his  nth  fet.  He 
was  the  firft  in  Vienna  who  publiftied  duets  for  two  per¬ 
formers  on  one  inftrument,  and  feveral  of  them  are  excel¬ 
lent.  He  publiftied  likewile  a  duet  for  two  harpfichords, 
or  piano-fortes,  with  many  concertos  for  the  harpfichord  a 
grand  orcheftra.  Nor  did  lie  confine  himfelf  to  inftrumen- 
tal  mufic  ;  he  fet  a  French  cotnic  opera,  Le  Muret ;  Di- 
done  abbandonata,  a  ferious  opera  in  Italian;  Mofes.  in 
Egypt,  a  grand  oratorio,  in  Italian,  1787.  The  fame  year 
lie  was  engaged  to  compofe  for  the  Italian  opera;  and  for 
the  national  theatre,  or  German  playhoufe,  he  compofed 
airs,  cantatas,  and  ballets,  without  end.  In  1781,  on  the 
death  of  the  emprefs-queen,  he  compofed  the  mufic  to  a 
tery  pathetic  dirge;  Jofeph  and  his  brethren,  a  cantata, 
with  a  harpfichord  accompaniment  only;  Pfeifel’s  cantata 
for  Mad.  Paradis,  his  fcholar  in  1784;  with  innumerable 
Jeffcns  and  concertos  exprefsly  for  that  blind  but  admira¬ 
ble  performer;  alfo  various  fets  of  trios,  and  quartets; 
two  concertos  for  clarinets,  and  two  for  the  violoncello, 
&c.  & c. 

KO'ZIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  inVolhynia:  twenty-four 
jniles  fouth  of  Lucko. 

KOZ'LAN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Rakonitz :  twelve 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Rakonitz. 

KOZ'LOV,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Tambov,  on  the  Voronez  :  forty-eight  miles  north-weft 
of  Tambov. 

KOZLO  VO,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tcbollk,  on  the  Irtifch  :  fixty-eight  miles  north  of  To- 
foolik. 

KO^MODEMIAN'SK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Kazan,  on  the  Yolga  ;  roo  miles  north-weft 
$f  Kazan, 
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KOZORVAR',  a  town  of  Tranfilvania :  fix  miles  north 
of  Szamofvivar. 

KOZOWAHO'RA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Moldau  : 
three  miles  eaft  of  Seltfchan. 

KO'ZU,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Volhy- 
nia  :  fifty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Lucko. 

KPvA'BACH,  or  Kraueach,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Stiria  :  four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Knitterfeldt. 

KRAB'BEN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coaft  of  Guiana.  Lat.o.  10.N.  Ion.  57.50.  W. 

KRAC,  a  town  or  village  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
of  Hedsjas,  anciently  Petra  Nabathreorum,  and  the  capital 
of  Arabia  Petrrea.  Baldwin  I.  king  of  jerufalem  took  it, 
and  called  it  Mount  Royal.  It  is  now  in  a  ftate  of  decay  : 
ninety  miles  louth  of  Jerufalem.  Lat.  30.  30.  N.  Ion.  3 6, 
54'  E. 

KRAFT  (George  Wolfgand),  a  celebrated  mathema¬ 
tician,  and  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Peterfburgh,  was  born  in  1701  at  Dutlingen,  where 
his  father  was  then  paftor.  At  an  early  period,  after 
making  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  elementary  part  of 
education,  he  was  received  into  the  monaftery  of  Blau- 
beuren.  After  refiding  here  three  years,  he  removed,  in 
1720,  to  the  monaftery  of  Bebenhaufen,  where  he  was  in- 
ftructed  in  the  higher  branches  of  lcience  by  Weiffman 
and  Canz ;  and  in  the  conrfe  of  two  years  he  was  quali¬ 
fied  to  enter  himfelf  at  the  univerfity  of  Tubingen.  Here 
he  applied  chiefly  to  geometry  and  natural  philofophy,  in 
which  he  made  great  progrefs  under  the  celebrated  Bulfin- 
ger,  who  at  that  time  taught  at  Tubingen.  He  acquired 
about  the  fame  time  the  friendfhip  of  that  learned  man, 
which  had  a  powerful  influence  on  his  future  deftination, 
and  was  the  means  of  procuring  him  all  the  advantages 
which  he  afterwards  enjoyed.  In  1728,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  rnafter  of  arts ;  and  the  lame  year  Bulfin- 
ger,  who  now  refided  at  Peterfburgh,  made  him  offers 
which  he  did  not  hefitate  to  accept.  He  fet  out  for  Pe- 
terlburgh  in  company  with  M.  de  Vernoy,  where  they  ar¬ 
rived  about  the  end  of  the  year.  M.  Kraft  received  an 
immediate  appointment  as  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the 
new  college  founded  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences ;  and  his  duty  in  this  office  he  difcharged  in  fucli  a 
manner  as  did  honour  to  his  talents  and  induftry.  As 
he  took  care  to  employ  the  whole  of  his  leifure  time  in 
completing  his  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  fciences, 
he  was  appointed  profeffor  at  the  end  of  five  years  ;  and, 
as  he  had  accuftomed  himfelf  to  make  meteorological  ob- 
fervations,  he  was  promifed  the  direftion  of  the  obferva- 
tory ;  but,  this  place  not  being  vacant,  he  was  made  pro¬ 
feffor  of  natural  philofophy.  In  confequence,  however, 
of  the  great  reputation  he  had  acquired,  he  was  recalled 
to  his  own  country  by  liis  fovereign.  The  Imperial  Aca¬ 
demy  delayed  as  much  as  poffible  to  fuller  a  member  of  fo 
much  utility  to  leave  them  ;  but  the  repeated  orders  of 
the  duke  obliged  M.  Kraft  to  folicit  permiftion  to  refign, 
which  was  at  length  granted  him.  This  leave  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  moft  diftinguifhed  teftinionies  of  high 
efteem  ;  and  the  academy,  while  it  defied  him  an  hono¬ 
rary  member,  fettled  upon  him  a  handfome  penfion.  He 
quitted  Peterfburgh  in  1744,  and  arrived  at  Tubingen, 
where  he  entered  on  his  office  as  profeffor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philofophy,  which  he  retained  till  the  period 
of  his  death  in  1754,  at  an  advanced  age.  Kis  works  are; 
1.  Inftitutiones  Geometries  fublimioris,  4to.  1753.  2. 

Prselediones  Academical  publics  in  Phyficam  Theoreti- 
cam,  part  i.  ii.  and  iii.  8vo.  befides  many  detached  effays 
and  academical  pieces.  Eloges  des  Acadmiciens  de  Berlin , 
par  Formey. 

KRAFFTS'HOF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  territory 
of  Nuremberg:  four  miles  north  of  Nuremberg. 

KRAGLIKPU,  a  town  of  Moldavia:  ninety-five  miles 
north-north -weft  of  Jaffy. 

KRAGOJE'VA,  a  town  of  Servia :  forty-five  miles 
north- eaft  of  Novibafar. 

3  KRAG'OVATZ, 
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KRAG'OVATZ,  a  town  of  Se.via :  thirty  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Belgrade. 

KRAINE  POLE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  : 
twenty-eight  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Berdiczow. 

KRAJO'VA,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the 
Czerna  near  Meadia. 

KRAJO'VA,  or  Kolosvar,  a  town  of  Walachia: 
twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Brancovani,  and  feventy-two 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Blichareft. 

KRA'KA,  a  town  of  Walachia,  fituated  on  a  confi- 
derable  lake,  which  communicates  with  the  Danube : 
thirty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Buchareft.  Lat.  44.  5.  N. 
Ion.  26.  E. 

KRA'KAN,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.30.  N.  Ion.  19.  33.  E. 

KRAKATO'A,  a  fmall  iiland  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 
Lat.  6.6.  S.  Ion.  105.  21 .  E. 

KRA'KAW,  or  Kra'ko,  a  town  of  Mecklenburg,  on 
a  lake  :  ten  miles  north  of  Guftrow,  and  thirty  fouth  of 
Roltock. 

KRAKE  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Curagoa. 

KRA'KEN,  f.  in  zoology,  a  marine  animal  of  moft 
ftupendous  magnitude,  faid  to  have  been  feen  in  the 
northern  leas,  and  particularly  near  the  coafts  of  Norway 
and  Sweden.  The  exiftence  of  fuch  an  enormous  crea¬ 
ture  is  attefted  by  bifliop  Pontopiddan,  who,  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  of  Norway,  affords  an  entertaining,  if  not  a  very 
fatisfaflory  and  accurate,  account  of  this  furprifing  crea¬ 
ture.  From  his  details  we  learn,  that  the  kraken  lies  in 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  fea,  in  eighty  or  a  hundred  fathoms 
water,  arid  at  fome  leagues  from  land.  This  mighty, 
and  as  it  feems  unwieldy,  mafs  of  animated  fubftance, 
very  rarely  rifes  near  the  furface ;  when  it  does,  the  calmeft 
fea  becomes  troubled  to  a  vaft  diftance  around  it,  the 
heaving  billows  point  out  the  more  immediate  fpace  in 
which  it  will  emerge,  and,  when  it  has  rifen,  thofe  parts 
vifible  above  the  furface  of  the  water  afl'ume  the  afpeft  of 
fo  many  iflands,  variable  in  dimeniions  as  well  as  fliape 
at  every  motion  of  the  kraken.  The  form  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  being  is  compared  to  that  of  a  crab  ;  the  back  or 
upper  part  (fo  far  as  can  be  probably  eftimated)  is  faid 
to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  (or,  as  fome  af¬ 
firm,  even  more.)  Its  limbs,  and  of  thefe  it  is  furnilhed 
■with  feveral,  are  truly  gigantic,  appearing,  when  elevated 
above  the  water,  as  thick  and  long  as  the  malls  of  veffels 
of  a  moderate  fize,  and  are  befides  endowed  with  fo  much 
ftrength,  that  with  one  of  thefe  it  can  feize  on  boats  and 
the  fmaller  kinds  of  veffels,  and  draw  them  under  water. 
The  defcent  of  this  monfter  from  the  furface  of  the  fea  to 
the  bottom,  is  faid  alfo  to  be  not  lefs  terrible  than  its  rifl¬ 
ing,  fince  it  occafions  a  fwell  and  whirlpool  fo  violent 
and  irrefiftible,  that  (hips  of  the  largeft  burthen,  drawn 
within  its  vortex,  inevitably  fall  into  the  abyfs  of  the 
waters,  and  fink  to  rife  no  more.  Thefe,  and  various  other 
circumftances  equally  calculated  to  excite  aftonilhment, 
are  related  of  the  kraken  by  the  learned  prelate  before- 
mentioned,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been  differently 
received  ;  many  having  placed  an  implicit  confidence  in 
his  relations,  and  others  as  ftrenuoufly  determining  to  re¬ 
ject  them  as  tales  unworthy  of  belief.  In  juftice  to  Pon¬ 
topiddan,  we  fliould  obferve  however,  that,  though  we  are 
principally  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  kraken  to 
this  writer,  it  muff  be  underftood  that  the  exiftence  of 
fuch  an  animal  as  the  kraken  is  not  teftified  on  his  autho¬ 
rity  alone  ;  nor  is  it  in  his  volumes  only  that  details  fo 
marvellous  have  appeared  ;  his  accounts  in  general  are  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree  corroborated  by  feveral  northern 
writers,  and  with  fuch  internal  evidence  of  truth,  that  we 
cannot  rejeft  their  reports  as  wholly  fabulous,  or  conceive 
the  kraken  to  be  the  mere  creature  of  fiction.  Still  we 
muft  receive  their  obfer-vations  deliberately;  we  may,  and 
certainly  do,  on  their  veracity,  admit  the  probable  exift¬ 
ence  of  a  marine  animal,  fuch  as  the  kraken  is  defcribed, 
of  a  lize  very  far  furpafling  that  of  the  whale,  and  confe- 
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quently  of  any  animal  at  prefent  known  ; — but  here  we 
paufe  ;  we  have  yet  to  be  informed  how  far  the  truth  has 
really  been  exaggerated  as  to  the  afhial  magnitude  and 
powers  of  this  tremendous  creature.  As  to  the  nature  of 
this  being,  that  particular  appears  to  be  pretty  clearly  de¬ 
fined  ;  we  have  little  doubt,  if  any  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  confeffedly-imperfeft  defcriptions  left  us 
by  different  authors,  that  it  is  a  creature  by  no  means  ana¬ 
logous  either  to  the  whale  tribe,  or  any  kinds  of  filhes  ; 
it  is  affuredly,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  moll ufca"  or¬ 
der,  or  family  of  worms  peculiar  to  the  fea.  Denys  Mont- 
fort,  a  writer  who  feems  to  have  confidered  its  nature 
with  attention,  believes  it  to  be  a  fort  of  Sepia,  an  idea 
not  improbable  from  the  ftrangeform  of  fome  of  the  known 
Sepiae,  particularly  of  that  defcribed  and  figured  under 
our  article  Helminthology,  vol.  ix.  p.  349,  30.  and  Plate 
III.  Should  it  fo  prove,  it  will  be  a  lingular  circumftance, 
that  the  largeft  animal  in  nature  mult  be  ranked  in  the 
clafs  of  vermes,  or  worms,  with  which  we  fo  commonly  afi- 
fociate  the  idea  of  minutenefs. 

KRA'KO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Up¬ 
land  :  feventeen  miles  north  of  Upfal. 

KRA'KON,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  61.33.  N.  Ion.  17.  9.  E. 

KRA'LAM,  a  town  of  Bofnia,  near  the  river  Mifna; 
thirty-four  miles  fouth  of  Serajo. 

KRALIEV'TSZI,  a  town  of  Croatia:  nine  miles  fouth 
of  Agram. 

KRA'LITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Olmutz  :  eight 
miles  fouth  of  Olmutz. 

KRALOVAVELI'KA,  a  town  of  Sclavonia  :  thirty 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Pofzega. 

KRA'LOWE  HRA'DECZ.  See  Konigingratz. 

KRALO'WICE,  or  Kral'owitz,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  Rakonitz.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  citadel  where 
John  Hufs  refided  fome  time,  in  the  year  1413  :  thirteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Rakonitz. 

KRAL'OWIDWUR,  or  Konigin'hof,  a  town  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  in  Konigingratz,  on  the  river  Elbe:  thirteen  miles 
north  of  Konigingratz,  and  eighty-feven  fouth-eaft  of 
Drefden. 

KRAL'OWITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Czaflau:  fix- 
teen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Czaflau. 

KRA'MA,  f.  Wooden  fandals,  ufed  by  the  natives  of 
Hindooftan  in  the  wet  feafon. 

KRAME'RIA,  J.  [fo  named  in  memory  of  John- 
George-Henry  and  William-Henry  Kramer,  father  and 
fon,  M.  D.  of  Vienna.  The  former  publifhed  Tentamen 
Botanicum,  1728  and  1744;  the  latter,  Flora  Auilrite, 
1756.)  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria,  order 
monogynia.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  none, 
unlefs  you  call  the  corolla  fuch.  Corolla  :  petals  four, 
equal,  fpreading,  oblong,  acute  ;  the  uppermoft  wider  ; 
the  lateral  ones  ovate;  ne&aries  two;  the  upper  fuperior  j 
ereft,  linear,  three-parted;  divifions  linear,  thickilb,  ovate 
at  the  tips,  membranaceous.  The  lower  inferior,  two- 
leaved  ;  leaflets  linear,  convex,  clavated,  wrinkled.  Sta¬ 
mina:  filaments  four,  within  the  neftary,  afcending ;  an- 
theras  fmall,  with  two  foramina  at  the  tip.  Piftillum  s 
germ  ovate  ;  ftyle  awl-fhaped,  afcending,  length  of  the 
llamens  :  ftigma  acute.  Pericarpium  :  berry  dry,  globofe, 
unilocular,  echinated  on  all  Tides  with  ftiff  hairs  directed 
backwards.  Seed  Angle,  ovate,  fmooth,  hard . — EJfential 
CharaEler.  Calyx  none :  corolla  four-petalled  ;  nefiary 
upper,  three-parted,  lower  two-leaved  ;  berry  dry,  echi¬ 
nated,  one-leeded. 

Krameria  ixina,  a  fingle  fpecies.  It  is  a  flirub,  with 
alternate  lanceolate  leaves.  Flowers  alternate,  in  termi¬ 
nating  racemes.  Found  in  South  America  by  Loefling. 

KRAME'RIJE  AFFI'NIS.  See  Aczena. 

KRAMER'SKY,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Heilfberg. 

KRA'NACH,  a  river  of  Stiria,  which  runs  into  the 
Salrn  near  Gamlitz. 

KRAN'ICHFELD,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality 
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pality  of  Altenburg  :  twelve  miles  fGuth-ead  of  Erfurt, 
and  forty-eight  welt  of  Altenburg.  Lat.  50.4.3.  N.  Ion. 

1 1 . 4.  E. 

KRAN'IGPERG,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  live  miles  fouth- 
fouth-ead  of  Gioggnitz. 

KRAN'OVVITZ,  a  town  of  Silelia,  in  the  principality 
of  Troppau  :  fix  miles  fouth-weft  Rajribor,  and  eleven 
north-eaft  of  Troppau.  Lat,  49.  55.  N.  Ion.  18.  E. 

KRAN'TZIUS  (Albertos),  a  native  of  Hamburgh,  and 
a  famous  hiftorian,  who  travelled  over  feveral  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  was  made  rector  of  the  univerfity  of  Roftock 
in  148a.  He  went  from  thence  to  Hamburgh  in  1508, 
where  he  was  elected  dean  of  the  chapter  in  the  cathedral. 
He  did  many  good  fervices  to  that  church  and  city  ;  and 
was  fo  famed  for  his  abilities  and  prudence,  that  John 
king  of  Denmark  and  Frederic  duke  of  Holltein  did  not 
ifcruple  to  make  him  umpire  in  a  difpute  they  had  with 
the  Dittnarfi.  He  wrote  feveral  good  hiltorical  works  ; 
the  molt  conliderable  of  which  is  an  Ecclelialtical  Hiftory 
of  Saxony,  entitled  Metropolis,  in  folio;  the  belt  edition 
"is  that  of  Frankfort.  He  died  in  1517. 

KRAN'TZNACH,  a  river  of  Swabia,  which  runs  from 
the  Feder  See  to  the  Danube. 

KRAPAT'ZITZ,  a  lake  of  Croatia  :  twelve  miles  welt 
of  Bihacz. 

KRAPER'NA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  and  a  didrifl  of  the 
government  of  Tula. 

KRAPI'NA,  a  river  of  Croatia,  which  runs  into  the 
Save  eight  miles  well  of  Agram. 

KRAPI'NA,  a  town  of  Croatia:  eight  miles  weft  of 
Aram. 

KRA'PITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Saatz  : 
five  miles  north-wed  of  Eger. 

KRAP'PITZ,  or  Krzapkowitz,  a  town  of  Silelia,  in 
the  principality  of  Oppeln,  near  the  Ober:  nine  miles 
north-north-ealt  of  Ober  Glogau,  and  twelve  fouth  of 
Oppeln.  Lat.  50.  25.  N.  Ion.  17.  52.  E. 

KRA'RA,  or  Char'rar,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Hedsjas  ;  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Madura. 

KRAS,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lublin  : 
twenty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Lublin. 

KR  AS'ILO  W,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  :  eighteen 
miles  wed  of  Condantinow. 

KRASKENNINIKO'FIA.yi  in  botany.  SeeAxYRis. 

KRAS'NA,  a  river  of  Moldavia,  which  runs  into  the 
Birlaf,  ten  miles  fouth  of  Vallui. 

KRAS'NA.  See  Kraszna. 

KRASNAHO'RA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Moldaw  :  fix  miles  louth-wed  of  Seltfchan. 

KRAS'NE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  :  twenty-four  miles  north-wed  of  Braclaw. 

KRASNEPO'L,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  :  thirty- 
two  miles  north-end  of  Kaminiecz. 

KRASNIEKPA'NI,  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Caucafus  :  128  miles  wed  of  Adrachan. 

KR ASNOBOR'SK,  a  towm  of  Rudia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Vologda,  on  the  Dwina  :  fixty  miles  north-north- 
wed  of  Udiug. 

KRAS'NQBROD,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
cf  Belcz,  in  the  midd  of  a  fored,  where  John  Sobielki, 
afterwards  king  of  Poland,  defeated  the  Tartars:  twenty- 
eight  miles  wed  of  Belcz. 

KRAS'NOE,  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  government  of 
Smolenfk  :  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Smolenfk. 

KRASNOHOR'KA,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  twenty-two 
miles  wed  of  Calfovia. 

KRAS'NOI,  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  government  of 
Smolendc  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Smo- 
lenlk. 

KRASNOIAR',  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  government 
of  Upha:  fixteen  miles  north-north-wed  of  Upha. 

KRASNOIAR'SK,  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Kolivan,  on  the  Enifei,  built  in  the  year  1618  : 
Surrounded  with  pallifades,  final!  towers,  and  lome  batte- 
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ries.  The  chief  trade'  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  cattle* 
horfes,  and  furs.  It  contains  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
houfes  :  340  miles  ead-north-ead  of  Kolivan,  and  joo 
fouth  of  Enifeifk.  Lat.  56.  N.  Ion.  96. 14.  E. 

KRASNIORSK APA,  a  fortrefs  of  Rudia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Upha,  on  the  Ural  :  forty-eight  miles  ead  of 
Orenburg. 

KRASNOIARSKAI'A,  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Irkutfk,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Oka  and 
Angara:  fixty-four  miles  weft-fouth- wed  of  llimlk. 

KR ASNI AR'SKOI,  a  fortrefs  ot  Rudia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Caucafus,  on  the  Ural:  ten  miles  north  of  Gurev. 

KRASNQKU'T,  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  government 
of  Charkov  :  forty  miles  wed-fouth-wed  of  Charkov. 

KRASNOSAM  A  RSK AI'A,  a  fortrefs  of  Rudia,  in  the 
government  of  Simbirfk,  on  the  Samara  :  104  miles  fouth- 
ead  of  Simbirfk. 

KRAS'NOSLAW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Chelm.  Maximilian  archduke  of  Audria,  after  he  was 
defeated  by  Zamoyfki  in  1538,  was  confined  in  this  town, 
and  liberated  on  renouncingall  claim  to  the  crown  of  Po¬ 
land  :  twenty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Chelm. 

KRASUK'KA,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  ead  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  65.  22.  N.  Ion.  24.  46.  E. 

KR  AS  NOSTOBODSK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Penza,  on  the  Mofkva  :  eighty-four  miles 
north -wed  of  Penza. 

KR  ASNOSTOBODSKAI'A,  a  t/vn  of  Rudia,  in  the 
government  of  Toboifk  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth-fouth- 
ead  of  T urinfk. 

KRASNOUPHIM'SK,  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Perm,  on  the  Upha  :  ninety-fix  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Perm. 

KRASOIJAR',  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  government  of 
Caucafus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga:  fixteen  miles  north 
of  Adrachan. 

KRASKOI'ECHOLM,  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Tver:  fixty  miles  north  of  Tver. 

KRAS'SA,  a  river  of  Silelia,  in  the  principality  of 
Brieg,  which  runs  into  the  Neifie  near  Lowen. 

KRAS'SELSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Schwarzenberg  :  four  miles  fouth-well  of  Schainfeld. 

KRAS'SUF  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Galicia:  thirty-tw'o 
miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Halicz. 

KRASUK'KA,  a  fmall  idand  on  the  ead  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  65.  22.  N.  Ion.  24.  46.  E. 

KRASUPO'L,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  :  fix  miles  ead  of  Braclaw. 

KRASZ'NA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  a  river  of  the 
fame  name  :  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Zatmar. 

KRASZ  NA,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the 
Samos  feven  miles  north  of  Etfed. 

KRASZO'NA,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  eight  miles  fouth- 
fouth-ead  of  Czatza. 

KRATILU'SA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia:  fifty-fix  miles  north-wed  of  Zytomiers. 

KRAT'ZE,  a  town  of  Pomerania:  eight  miles  wed- 
fouth-wed  of  Cofslin. 

KR  AU'PEN,  or  Krup'ka,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Leit- 
meritz  :  fourteen  miles  wed-north-wed  of  Leitmeritz, 
Lat.  50.41.  N.  Ion.  13.  54.  E. 

KRAUS,  or  Crusius  (Martin),  an  eminent  philologid, 
born  in  1526  at  Grebern  in  the  bilhopric  of  Bamberg,  was 
the  fon  of  a  Lutheran  minider.  He  received  his  cladical 
education  fird  at  Ulm,  where  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  fo 
much  credit,  that  the  magidrates  of  the  city  gave  him  a 
penfion  to  adid  him  in  his  lludies.  Thefe  he  farther  pur- 
fued  at  Strafourg,  where  he  added  theology  and  the  He¬ 
brew  language  to  his  former  acquilitions.  In  1554,  he 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  public  fchoo!  at  Memmin- 
gen,  w;hich  he  rendered  celebrated  by  adopting  the  me¬ 
thods  followed  at  Stralburg.  In  1559,  lie  was  nominated 
to  the  chair  of  moral  philofophy  and  the  Greek  language 
at  the  univerfity  of  Tubingen,  which  thenceforth  became 
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Ins  refidence.  At  the  age  of  eighty-one,  forefeeing  his 
approaching  end,  he  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  acade¬ 
mical  body,  prefented  it  with  a  valuable  goblet,  and  foon 
after  died,  in  1607.  Like  mod  of  his  Lutheran  brethren, 
he  was  a  great  friend  to  wedlock,  and  entered  thrice  into 
that  ftate.^  Crufius  is  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  pro¬ 
moters  of  Greek  literature  in  Germany.  He  published  a 
great  number  of  works,  grammatical  and  critical ;  with 
orations,  Greek  and  Latin  ;  Greek  poems,  fermons,  &c. 
which  are  now  forgotten.  His  nioft  valuable  publication 
was  entitled  Turco-Grecia  libri  ocio,  Bafil,  158.-).,  containing 
an  excellent  colle&ion  of  pieces  relative  to  modern  Greece, 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  which  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted.  His  Annales  Suevici,  ab  initio  return  ad  ann.  1  594. 
Francof.  2  vols.  folio,  is  rare,  and  much  elteemed.  Moreri. 

KRAUS,  or  Kraussen  (Jean  Ulric),  a  German  en¬ 
graver,  was  born  at  Augfburg  in  the  year  1645,  and  died 
in  the  fame  city  in  1719.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Mel¬ 
chior  Kufiell,  married  Sybille  his  daughter,  and  became  a 
clofe  imitator  of  the  works  of  his  contemporary  Le  Clerc. 
His  engravings  are  numerous,  chiefly  from  his  own  com- 
pofitions  5  and  the  fubjecls  of  them,  for  the  moll:  part, 
views  of  buildings,  or  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Tef- 
taments.  In  imitation  of  his  model  Le  Clerc,  he  general¬ 
ly  introduced  a  vaft  multitude  of  figures  into  his  compo- 
fitions  5  but  they  are  lei's  graceful,  and  far  lefs  well  drawn. 
He  frequently  enriched  his  back -grounds  with  architec¬ 
ture,  which  he  appears  to  have  well  underfcood,  and  his 
chiarofcuro  is  often  judicioufly  difpofed,  and  his  general 
effcfls  good.  His  principal  works  are  as  follow  :  A  let  of 
iixty  fubjedls  copied  from  Le  Clerc’s  Life  of  Chrift,  on 
Email  folio  plates,  two  fubjecls  on  each,  printed  at  Augf¬ 
burg  in  1705.  The  Hittory  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ments,  in  4to.  containing  four  finall  fubjecls  on  each  plate, 
and  apparently  defigned  to  be  bound  in  8vo.  lb  as  to  have 
two  fubjefls  only  on  a  leaf.  The  Four  Seafons,  and  the 
Four  Elements,  deligned  for  the  royal  tapeftries.  A  fet 
of  twelve  interefting  views  of  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  after 
Andrea  Graf,  in  folio  ;  and  a  very  large  and  capital  view 
of  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Rome,  after  the  fame  mafter. 

KRAUS'NEC,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Ucker 
Mark  :  thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Storkow. 

KRAUT'HEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Jaxt: 
eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Meckmuhl,  and  thirty-four 
north  of  Heilbronn. 

KRAUT'HEIM,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg: 
four  miles  north  of  Volckach. 

KRAW  (Iftlimus  of),  the  narrow  part  of  Lower  Siam, 
between  the  Indian  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  about  fe- 
venty  miles acrofs.  Lat.  9.  to  12.  N.  Ion.  98.20. 1099. 30. E. 

KRAYSIC,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna:  eighty-four  miles  eaft  of  Wiina. 

KRA'ZAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Boleflau  :  five  mile* 
eafr-fouth-eaft  of  Krottau. 

KRE'BES,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland. 

KREBS'BACH,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into  the 
Neifle  near  Ottmuchau. 

KREBS'BACH,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neifle :  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ottmuchan. 

KREB'SEE,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Oberland:  four 
smiles  eaft  of  Marienwerder. 

KREESE,  Creese,  or  Crisse,  /.  A  kind  of  dagger 
ufed  by  the  Malays,  particularly  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ; 
the  blade  of  which  is  of  the  beft-tempered  Heel,  and  of¬ 
ten  in  a  Terpentine  form,  fo  as  to  inflift  a  moll:  dreadful 
wound  5  the  handle  is  of  ivory  or  wood,  carved  into  the 
figure  of  a  man’s  body  and  arms,  with  a  head  reprefenting 
fomething  between  that  of  a  man  and  a  bird  ;  this  they 
call  their fuaming,  or  god  ;  and  to  this  figure  they  snake 
their falam,  or  obeifance,  before  they  draw  the  kreefe  to 
execute  any  bloody  purpofe  on  which  they  have  deter¬ 
mined.  Atter  they  have  ratified  their  vow  by  this  cere¬ 
mony,  they  draw  their  kreefe,  and  never  again  Iheath  it 
till  they  have  drenched  it  in  blood.  So  refolute  is  their 
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ferocious  difpofition,  that,  if  their  adverfary  is  placed  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  their  vengeance,  fooner  than  not  in¬ 
dulge  it  they  will  plunge  the  dagger  into  the  body  of  3- 
pig,  dog,  chicken,  or  any  other  living  animal  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  come  in  their  way.  The  lcabbard  is  made  of 
wood,  frequently  ornamented  with  gold  or  filver  wire  ; 
and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  weapon,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  wearing  it,  on  the  right’ fide,  greatly  refembles 
that  found  sn  the  ancient  drefs  of  the  Celtic  nations. 
This  terrible  inftrument  is  rendered  frill  more  lo  by  its 
being  always  poilbned,  commonly  by  the  juices  of  fome 
poifonous  herbs,  and,  among  thofe  who  can  procure  it, 
with  poifon  from  the  upa-tree,  Thefe  daggers,  in  the  ufe 
of  which  the  Malays  are  peculiarly  dextrous,  are  regarded 
by  them  with  veneration,  and  they  defcend  as  facred  re¬ 
lics  from  father  to  fon,  and  from  generation  to  generation. 
No  money  is  accounted  fufficient  to  purchafe  them  j  and 
no  violence  can  compel  their  owners  to  give  them  tip. 
When  a  Malay  is  prefled  in  battle,  he  will  looner  be  Haiti, 
or  kill  himfelf,  than  l’urrender  his  kreefe  to  the  enemy. 

KREI'BITSCH,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Leitmeritz  : 
twenty-four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Leitmeritz. 

KREI'SENBRUNN,  a  town  of  Aullria :  four  miles 
north -weft  of  Hoffmarckt. 

KREITZ,  a  town  of  Hungary,  -on  the  Gran  :  fix  miles 
fouth  of  Crenmitz. 

KREITZ,  a  town  of  Croatia:  thirty  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Varafdin,  and  twenty-five  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Agram. 

KREITZ'ENSTOTTEN,  a  town  of  Aullria  :  fix  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Ehrnfprunn. 

KREK'YTHE.  See  Crickleith,  vol.  v. 

KRE'MEN,  a  town  of  Croatia,  on  the  river  Korana : 
four  miles  north  of  Slain. 

KRE'MENGUG,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Ekaterinollav,  on  the  Dnieper:  thirty-eight  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  Ekaterinoflav.  Lat. 49. N.  Ion.  33.10.E. 

KREMINITS'KOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Novgorod  :  fifty-two  miles  eaft  of  Novgorod. 

KREMINIEK',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  :  3S 
miles  fouth  of  Lucko,  and  224  eaft  of  Cracow. 

KREM'PE,  a  town  of  Holltein  :  three  miles  north  of 
Gluckftadt.  1 

KREMSIE'R,  or  Kromerziz,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in 
Preran,  on  the  Morawa,  belonging  to  the  bifliop  of  Oi- 
mutz.  The  palace  was  burned  down  in  1752,  together 
with  the  archives.  The  fuburbs  and  many  houfes  within 
the  walls  were  confumed  at  the  fame  time  :  ten  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Perau,  and  feventeen  fouthcf  Olmutz. 
Lat.  49. 17.  N.  Ion.  17.  20.  E. 

KREMS1MINSTER,  a  town  of  Auftria :  twelve  milts 
weft  of  Steyr. 

KRENENSKAI'A,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  country 
of  the  Cofacs,  near  the  Don  :  216  miles  north-eaft  of  Afoph. 

KREN'STOTTEN,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  nine  miles  eaft: 
of  Steyr. 

_  KREPS'BACH,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into  the 
river  Weidelach. 

KRESABAD’,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bundelcund: 
twenty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Pannah. 

KRESNIZKE'RERCH,  a  mountain  of  Lower  Carni- 
ola  :  four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Weixelberg. 

KRES'TA,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Nova 
Zembla,  in  the  Straits  of  Vaigatlkoi.  Lat.  70.  32.  N.  Ion. 
59.  20.  E. 

KRES'TA  (St.),  a  gulf  or  bay  of  Ruflia,  in  the  north 
part  of  the  Anadirlkaia  gulf.  Lat.  65.  20.  to  65.  40.  N„ 
Ion.  180.  34.  to  181.  24.  E. 

KRES'TIAK,  an  ifland  in  the  Frozen  Sea,  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  of  a  triangular  form ;  its  mean 
diameter  about  twelve  miles.  Lat.  77.  42.  N.  Ion.  16. 14.  E. 

KRETYN'GA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Sainogitia  s 
thirty-fix  miles  north-weft  of  Miedniki. 

KRES'TAL,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  :  fix 
miles  fouth  of  Kiflingen. 
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KREU'PEL,  a  fmall  ifiand  near  the  weft:  coaft  of  Bor¬ 
neo.  Lat.  3.  57.  N.  ion.  112.  25.  E. 

KREUS'BACH,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  nine  miles  fouth- 
fcuth-eaft  of  St.  Poiton. 

KREU'TZBURG,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Polotfk,  on  the  Duna:  60  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Riga, 
and  104  north- weft  of  Polotfk. 

KREU'TZEN,  or  Creu'tzen,  a  town  of  Auftria:  two 
miles  north-weft  of  Grein. 

KRE'WITZ,  a  town  of  Mecklenburg :  thirty-two 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Roftock,  and  ten  eaft  of  Schwe¬ 
rin.  Lat.  53.40.  N.  Ion.  11. 45.  E. 

KRE'WO,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna:  forty-two  miles  louth-eaft  of  Wilna. 

KREY'SCHA,  a  town  of  Saxony  :  one  mile  n.orth- 
eaft  of  Torgau. 

KREY'WIS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Leitmeritz  :  three 
miles  north-north'-eaft  of  Kamnitz. 

KRIA'NY,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lub¬ 
lin  :  eight  miles  eaft  of  Lublin. 

KRICHEVSKAI'A,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Archangel,  on  the  Dwina  :  fixteen  miles  l’outh  of 
Cholmoffori. 

KRICHIN'GEN.  See  Creange,  vol.  v. 

KRIECH'BAUM,  a  town  of  Auftria,  ten  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Steyregg. 

KRIE'GLA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  eleven 
miles  north-eaft  of  Pruck. 

KRIE'GSTETTEN,  a  bailiwick  of  Swifferland,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne. 

KRI'ENS  AND  HORB,  a  bailiwick  of  Swifferland,  in 
the  canton  of  Lucerne. 

KRI'GIA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fynge- 
nefia,  order  sequalis.  Generic  effential  characters — Re¬ 
ceptacle  naked  ;  calyx  many-leaved,  fimple  ;  feeds  crown¬ 
ed  with  a  five-leaved  membrane  alternating  with  as  many 
bri  files. 

Krigia  Virginica/a  fingle  fpecies.  Scapes  one-flowered  ; 
leaves  lyrate,  lanceolate,  glabrous.  Native  of  Virginia. 

KRIJINAGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mewat: 
eighteen  miles  north- north-eaft  of  Alvar. 

KRIJINAGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Agimere  : 
fifteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Roopnagur. 

KRI'KA,  a  diftrift  or  country  of  Africa,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Calbari. 

KRIM.  See  Crimea,  vol.  v. 

KRIM'PE,  a  town  of  Holland,  on  the  Merwe  :  fix 
miles  eaft  of  Rotterdam. 

KRINK,  a  town  of  Iftria:  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth- 
Caft  qf  Capo  d’lftria. 

KRIS,  a  tribe  of  North-American  Indians,  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  Lake  Chriftineaux.  They  can  raife  1200 
warriors. 

KRISAN'ITZTHURN,  a  town  of  Croatia  :  three  miles 
Louth  of  Sluin. 

KRISH'NA,  or  Crishna.  SeeKisiiNA,  p.  767  of  this 
•volume. 

KRJSH'NA,  or  Crishna,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  one 
of  the  avataras,  or  incarnations,  of  the  god  Vifhnu,  (fee 
the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  116,  17.)  in  which  he 
is  Laid  by  the  feftaries,  who  exclufively  worfhip  him  un¬ 
der  this  name,  to  have  magnified  himfelf  in  a  degree  of 
power  and  glory  far  exceeding  any  other  of  his  forms. 
They  maintain,  indeed,  that,  under  the  other  avataras,  lie 
affumed  only  an  anja ,  or  portion  of  his  divinity,  while 
Krifhna  was  Viftinu  himfelf  in  mortal  mould.  A  numer¬ 
ous  feet,  called  Gokalafta,  from  Gokala,  one  of  Kri Hina’s 
names,  worfnip  him  exclufively,  or  conjointly  with  his 
confort  Radha,  or  Lechemy  :  this  Left  are  immeafurably  la- 
vifh  in  their  praifes,  and  vehement  in  their  adoration,  of 
this  deity  ;  while  other  lefts  of  Hindoos  call  Krilhna  an 
impious  wretch,  a  mercilefs  tyrant,  an  incarnate  demon, 
now  expiating  his  crimes  in  lieil.  Molt  of  the  extrava¬ 
gant  tales  related  of  Krilhna  may  be  refolve.d  into  a  con- 
|lnued  foiar  allegory  5  for  he  is  a  perfenification  of  the 
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fun,  and  correfponds  with  the  Apollo  of  the  Greek?.! 
But  fome  French  writers  have  impioully  compared  him 
with  Jefus  Chrift.  On  this  fubjeft  the  following  paffage 
occurs  in  Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon,  whence  chiefly  this 
article  is  taken.  Defcribing  a  plate  of  Krifhna  deftroying 
Kiliya,  “It  has,’’  he  lays,  “been  furmifed  by  refpeftablo 
writers,  that  the  fubjeft  here  reprefented  has  reference  to 
an  awful  event  figuratively  related  in  our  Scriptures  ;  and 
Krilhna  is  not  only  painted,  as  feen  in  the  plate,  bruif- 
ing  the  head  of  the  ferpent,  but  the  latter  is'made  to  re¬ 
tort  by  biting  his  heel.  Among  my  images  and  piftures 
of  this  deity  (and  they  are  very  numerous,  for  he  is  en- 
thufiaftically  and  extenfively  adored,  and  his  hiftory  af¬ 
fords  great  icope  for  the  imagination)  I  have  not  one  ori¬ 
ginal,  nor  did  I  ever  fee  one,  in  which  the  fnake  is  biting 
Krifhna’s  foot  j  and  I  have  been  hence  led  to  fufpeft,  that 
the  plates  engraved  in  Europe  of  that  aftion  are  not  folely 
of  Hindoo  invention  or  origin.  I  may  ealily  err  in  this 
inftance  ;  but  I  am  farther  ftrengthened  in  the  fufpicion, 
from  never  having  heard  the  faft  alluded  to,  in  the  many 
converfations  that  I  have  held  with  Brahmans  and  others 
on  the  hiftory  of  this  avatara.  Sonnerat  was,  I  believe, 
the  firft  who  exhibited  Krifhna  cruihing  a  fnake  ;  how, 
otherwife  would  he  or  any  one  kill  it  fo  eafily  and  obvi- 
oully,  as  by  ftampingon  its  head  ?  Nor  can  the  reptile  in 
any  mode  retort  but  by  biting  the  foot  of  its  affailant.  Zeal 
fometimes  may  have  in  its  refults  the  fame  effefts  as  infi¬ 
delity  ;  and  one  cannot  helplamenting  thata  fuperftrufture 
requiring  fo  little  fupport  Ihould  be  encumbered  by  awk¬ 
ward  buttrelfes,  fo  ill  applied,  that  they  would,  if  it  were 
polfibJe,  diminilh  the  liability  of  the  building  that  they 
were  intended  to  uphold.  Of  this  defeription  were  the 
zealous  refearches  of  fome  milfionaries,  who  in  Brahma 
and  Sarafwati  eafily  found  Abraham  and  Sarah  5  and  the 
Chriftian  Trinity  is  as  readily  dilcovered.  in  the  monftrous 
.Trimurti  of  the  Hindoos.  Or  this  defeription  aho,  I  am. 
difpofed  to  think,  are  the  attempts  at  bending  fo  many 
of  the  events  of  Krilhna’s  life  to  tally  with  tnofe  real  or 
typical  of  Jefus  Chrill’s.  That  Krilhna,  according  to  his 
hiftorians,  palled  a  life  of  a  molt  extraordinary  and  incom- 
prehenlible  nature,  may  be  admitted  ;  and  that  his  name, 
and  the  general  outline  of  his  ftory,  exilled  long  anterior 
to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  is  very  certain,  and  probably 
to  the  time  of  Homer.  His  miracles  are  amazing,  but 
ridiculous;  a  term  that  may,  perhaps,  be  applied  to  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  legends  detailed  with  fuch  prolixity  in  the 
modern  poem,  the  Sri  Bhagavata.  He  is  reprefented  as 
the  meekeft,  tendered,  and  molt  benevolent,  of  beings  5 
{till,  however,  he  fomented  the  terrible  war  deferibed  in 
the  Mahabarat ;  he  wafhed  the  feet  cf  the  Brahmans,  he. 
exhibited  an  appearance  of  exceflive  libertinifm  ;  but  it 
was,  they  fay,  ail  maya,  or  delufion,  for  he  was  pure  and 
chafte  in  reality  ;  he  uplifted  mountains,  raifed  the  dead, 
defeended  into  hell,  and  performed  fuch  motley  exploits, 
as  induced  fir  William  Jones  (Af.  Ref.  i.  274.)  to  think 
that  “  the  fpurious  gofpels,  which  abounded  in  the  firlt 
ages  of  Chriftianity,  were  carried  to  India,  and  the  wildelt 
parts  of  them  repeated  to  the  Hindoos,  who  engrafted  on 
them  the  old  fable  of  Kefava,  the  Apollo  of  Greece.” 

In  that  very  curious  work  tranllated  by  Mr.  Wilkins, 
entitled  Bhagavat-Gita,  Arjun,  the  fon  of  Pandu,  ad- 
drefles  Krilhna  as  “  the  fupreme  Brahm  ;  the  molt  holy  3 
the  molt  high  god  ;  the  divine  being  before  all  other  gods ; 
without  birth  ;  the  mighty  lord  ;  god  of  gods  ;  the  uni- 
verfal  lord.”  In  different  parts  of  the  Gita  he  fays  of 
himfelf,  “  I  am,  of  things  tranfient,  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  ;  the  whole  world  was  fpread  abroad 
by  me  in  my  invifible  form.  At  the  end  of  the  period  kal- 
pa,  all  things  return  into  my  primordial  foure.e ;  and,  as 
the  beginning  of  another  kalpa,  I  create  them  all  again* 

I  am  the  creator  of  all  mankind,  uncreated,  and  without 
decay.  There  is  not  any  thing  greater  than  I,  and  all 
things  hang  on  me,  as  precious  gems  on  a  firing.  I  am 
the  underltanding  of  the  wife,  the  glory  of  the  proud,  the 
ftrength  of  the  itrdng.  I  am  the  eternal  feed  of  all  na¬ 
ture  $ 
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tuve;  I  am  the  fatherand  mother  of  this  world,  the  grand/ire 
and  the  preferyer;  I  am  deuthand  immortality;  I  am  en¬ 
tity  and  nonentity  ;  I  am  never-failing  time  ;  I  am  all- 
grafping  death,  and  1  am  the  relurre&ion.  I  am  the  em¬ 
blem  of  the  immortal,  and  of  the  incorruptible  ;  of  the 
eternal,  of  jultice,  and  of  endlefs  bliis.  Neither  the  fun, 
nor  the  moon,  nor  the  fire,  enlighteneth  that  place,  whence 
there  is  no  return,  and  which  is  the  fupreme  manfion  of 
my  abode.” 

Sanjay,  one  of  the  interlocutors  of  the  Gita,  defcribes 
Krilhna,  as  he  revealed  his  “  million  forms  divine”  to 
Arjun,  “covered  with  every  marvellous  thing — the  exter¬ 
nal  god,  whole  countenance  is  turned  on  every  fide.  The 
glory  and  amazing  fplendour  of  this  mighty  being  may 
be  likened  to  the  fun  riling  at  once  into  the  heavens  with 
a  thoufand  times  more  than  ul'ual  brightnefs.  The  fon 
of  Pandu  then  beheld  within,  the  body  of  the  god  of  gods, 
Handing  together,  the  whole  univerle  divided  forth  into 
its  vail  variety.”  Anjun,  terrified  at  this  wondrous  ex¬ 
hibition,  exclaims:  “Thou  art  the  fupreme  being  !  I  fee 
thee  without  beginning,  without  middle,  and  without 
end;  of  valour  infinite,  of  arms  innumerable ;  the  fun 
and  moon  thy  eyes  ;  thy  mouth  a  flaming  fire  ;  and  the 
whole  world  lliining  with  thy  reflefted  glory.  Having 
beholden  thy  dreadful  teeth,  and  gazed  on  thy  counte¬ 
nance,  emblem  of  time’s  lalt  fire,  I  know  not  which  way 
to  turn  ;  I  find  no  peace.  Have  mercy  then,  O  god  of 
gods !  thou  manfion  of  the  univerfe  !  and  fiiow  me  thy 
celeftial  form,  with  the  diadem  on  thy  head,  and  thy 
hands  armed  with  the  club  and  chakra.  Aflume  then,  O 
god  of  a  thoufand  arms  !  image  o£the  univerfe  !  thy  four- 
armed  form.” 

Krilhna  has  eight  regular  wives  afligned  him,  whcfe 
names  are,  i.  Rukmeni  or  Radha,  an  incarnation  of  Le- 
chemy ;  2.  Yamuminti ;  3.  Kalenderi,  a  water-nymph, 
daughter  of  Surya,  or  the  Sun;  4.  Satyavama  ;  5.  Leche- 
my  ;  6.  Mitravinda ;  7.  Satya ;  8.  Vrundi.  lie  befides 
attached  to  him  16,000  women  that  he  found  virgins  in 
the  ample  feraglio  of  a  five-headed  tyrant,  who,  for  his 
manifold  crimes,  Krilhna  flew.  The  legendary  tales  de- 
fcriptive  of  thefe  events  are  of  great  length  and  variety. 
Each  of  thefe  16,008  women  bore  him  ten  fons,  and  c-ach 
fuppoled  herfelf  the  exclufive  favourite  of  her  lord.  Ka¬ 
ma,  the  god  of  love,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
bis  firlt  wife  Rukmeni ;  and  in  this  birth  he  was  named 
Pradyamna. 

He  is  ufually  painted  of  a  dark-blue  colour ;  his  name 
Krilhna  denotes  this  ;  and  with  four  arms ;  elegantly 
drefifed  with  a  profufion  of  jewels,  and  often  playing  on  a 
pipe.  Many  plates  of  him  are  given  in  the  Hindoo  Pan¬ 
theon,  from  original  images  and  pictures,  and  many  le¬ 
gends  are  there  related,  connected  with  their  fubjefts.  In 
the  Gita  Govinda  he  is  thus  defcribed  :  “His  azure  brealt 
glittered  with  pearls  of  unblemilhed  luftre,  like  the  full 
bed  of  the  cerulean  Yamuna,  interfperfed  with  curls  of 
white  foam.  From  his  graceful  wailt  flowed  a  pale  yellow 
robe,  which  refembled  the  golden  duff  of  the  water-lily 
fcattered  over  its  blue  petals.  His  pafiion  was  inflamed 
by  the  glances  of  Radha’s  eyes,  which  played  like  a  pair 
of  water-birds  with  azure  plumage,  that  fport  near  a  full¬ 
blown  lotus,  on  a  pool  in  the  fealon  of  dew.  Bright  ear¬ 
rings,  like  two  funs,  difplayed,  in  full  expanfion,  the 
flowers  of  his  cheeks  and  lips,  which  gliftened  with  the 
liquid  radiance  of  fmiles.  His  locks,  interwoven  with 
bloflbms,  were  like  a  cloud  variegated  with  moon-beams  ; 
and  on  his  forehead  {hone  a  circle  of  odorous  oils,  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  fandal  of  Malaya,  like  the  moon  juft  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  dnficy  horizon;  while  his  whole  body  feemed 
in  a  flame,  from  the  blaze  of  unnumbered  genm.” 

It  is  believed,  bj'  fome  of  the  mod  refpectable  re- 
fearchers  into  Hindoo  theology,  that  the  worlhip  of 
Krilhna,  Rama,  and  other  deified  perfonages,  is  modern, 
compared  with  the  inftjtutions  of  the  Vedas,  in  which  no 
snention  is  made  of  fuch  deities.  As  noticed  in  the  de» 
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fcription  of  Jagan-Matb,  one  of  the  names  of’  Kriflma,  he 
is  principally  worfhipped  at  that  extenfively-revered  tem¬ 
ple.  See  vol.  x.  p.  119,  The  name  of  Krilhna  is  vari- 
o ully  written  in  European  languages  :  Crilhria,  Criflna, 
Krultna,  Kilhna,  Kiflnah,  Quixena,  Kilhen,  &c.  and  is 
differently  pronounced  in  different  provinces  of  India. 

KRIS'LING,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  in  Ermeland :  ten 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Allenftein. 

KRITAN'TA,  a  name  of  Yama,  the  Hindoo  Pluto. 
Kritamala  is  the  name  of  a  river  connected  with  the  hif- 
tory  of  this  perfonage- under  fome  of  his  forms,  and  may 
have  a  common  origin.  See  Yajwa. 

KRIT'IKA,  in  Hindoo  aftronomy,  a  name  of  the  Plei¬ 
ades,  refpefting  which  their  poetical  mythologifts  have  re¬ 
lated  many  pleallng  tales,  every  thing  connected  with  Hin¬ 
doo  fcience  being  veiled  in  allegories.  This  conffellation 
perfonified  is,  as  one  of  the  manfions  of  the  moon,  or  Soma, 
fabled  to  be  a  beautiful  nymph  receiving  the  inconftant 
deity  in  his  nofturnal  wanderings.  The  fix  Krkikas  are 
feigned  alfo  to  have  been  the  wet-nurfes  of  Kartikya,  as 
mentioned  under  that  word,  p.  636.  Other  legends  make 
them  the  wives  of  the  Rilhis,  who,  among  other  characters, 
are  made  to  Ihine  the  feven  bright  Aars  in  Urfa  major;  but, 
being  unequal  in  number, farther  fables  became  neceflary 
to  reconcile  the  difference  ;  and  an  altronomical  legend  is 
related  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  affording  a  fpecimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Brahmans  have  buried,  in  my¬ 
thological  fictions,  liiftorical,  or  fcientific  faCts,  and  of 
the  coincidence  of  thole  fictions  with  the  tales  of  weftera 
fabulifts.  It  is  related  that  Agni,  or  Pavaka,  the  ardent 
deity  of  fire,  was  charitably  and  gallantly  difpofed  to  com¬ 
municate  a  portion  of  his  warmth  to  thefe  ladies,  wives 
of  the  frozen  Rilhis  ;  and,  fituated  as  they  were  in  the 
arctic  circle,  their  complacency  to  fuch  a  comfortable 
fuitor  is  not  furprifing.  But  it  is  faid  that  he  had  not,  in 
faCt,  complete  fuccefs ;  for  that  his  w-ife,  dreading  the  re- 
fentmentof  the  holy  Rilhis,  alfumed  fuccelfively  the  lhape 
and  countenance  of  each  of  their  defirable  wives,  and  thus 
perfonifying  them,  fatisfied  her  hulband’s  ardour.  Arund- 
hati,  however,  the  wife  of  Vafiflita,  having  always  been 
exemplary  as  to  holinefs  and  fimCtity,  was  not  fufpeCted 
on  this  unlucky  occafion  ;  but  the  other  fix  Rilhis,  in 
confequence  of  fcandalous  reports,  not  only  diffniffed. 
their  fparkling  fpoufes,  but,  like  great  bears,  drove  them 
out  of  the  arftic  circle,  and  they  now  Ihine  tiie  Pleiades. 
In  this  wild  tale  we  fee  an  allufion  to  the  difi.ppearance  of 
the  feventh  ftar  of  the  Pleiades.  Arnndhati,  the  wife  of 
Vafilhta,  is  retained  by  him.  The  liar  called  by  his  name 
is  in  lat.  6i°  N.  and  file  is  the  frnaller  ftar  near  him.  They 
are  proverbial  for  conftancy  ;  and  aftrologers  carefully 
watch  their  motion,  as  their  influences  are  varioully  mo¬ 
dified:  whatever  newly- married  couple  fee  them  in  an  au- 
fpicious  conjunClion  or  pofition,  are  fureJy  to  live  happily 
together  for  a  hundred  years.  The  Pleiades,  according  to 
mythologifts  in  the  weft,  were  entrufted  likewife  with  the 
education  of  Bacchus  (who,  accordingto  Macrobius,  was 
the  fame  with  Mars,  or  Kartikya),  and  on  that  account 
he  tran dated  them  into  heaven.  Moor's  Hindoo  Pantheon. 

KRITZ'WA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ra- 
konitz  :  nine  miles  fouth  of  Rakonitz. 

KRIV'ELNIKa  town  of.  Walachia:  feven  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Cfernitz. 

KRJVI'NA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
on  the  Danube  :  thirty-three  miles  ealt  of  Nicopoli. 

KRIUKOV',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  Dnieper  :  eighty  miles  weit-fouth- 
weft  of  Ekaterinoflav. 

KRIVOI'ROG,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  Inguletz  :  fixty-four  miles  welt- 
fotith-weft  of  Ekaterinoflav. 

KRIVOLUT'SICA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Lena:  fourteen  miles  fouth-wefi: 
of  Kirenfle. 

KRIVOZER'SKOX,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
s.  snesfe 
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ment  of  Kolivan,  on  the  Irtif’ch:  228  miles  fauth-weft  of 
Kolivan. 

KRO'DO,  or  Crodo,  in  German  mythologjq  another 
name  for  Satur,  or  Seatur,  the  Saturn  of  the  Homans. 
Though  the  Germans  life  very  few  Greek  etymologies, 
yet  this  couid  hardly  fail  to  he  derived  from  K^ovo;,  the 
Greek  name  of  Saturn,  or  Time.  See  Schedius  de  Du's  Germ. 

KRCEPELE'IN,  a  town  of  Mecklenburg  :  twenty-two 
miles  eatl  of  Wifmar,  and  twelve  welt  of  Roftock. 

KRO'HE,  or  Sulca  va,  a  town  ofWarfaw;  thirty-two 
miles  fouth  of  Pofen. 

KRO'KEK,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland  : 
eleven  miles  north-eaft  of  Nordkioping. 

KROK'IMOW,  a  town  of  Samogitia :  twenty-two  miles 
ealt  of  Rofienne. 

KRO'KY,  a  town  of  Samogitia  :  eighteen  miles  fouth- 
calt  of  Rofienne. 

KRO'LENDORF,  a  town  of  Auftria  •.  fixteen  miles 
eaft  of  Steyr. 

KRO'MAYER  (John),  a  learned  German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at 
Dolblen  in  Milnia  in  the  year  1576.  After  he  had  been 
inftruCted  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  a  lchool  in  his 
native  place,  he  was  fent  to  ftudy  fucceffively  at  Stralfund, 
Butzback,  and  Naumburg ;  whence  he  went  to  Leipfic, 
more  particularly  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity. 
In  this  univerfity  he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  talents  and  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  public  difputations,  and  in  his  pulpit  exercifes, 
that  for  his  encouragement  he  had  a  liberal  ftipend  grant¬ 
ed  him  by  the  adminiftrator  of  Saxony.  In  the  year 
1600  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  ap¬ 
pointed  deacon,  and  fome  time  afterwards  pallor,  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  Eifleben.  Here  he 
acquired  fo  high  a  reputation  as  a  preacher,  that  the 
ducbefs-doivager  of  Saxony  appointed  him  chaplain  to  the 
court.  Afterwards  the  duke  of  Weimar  nominated  him 
fuperintendant-general  of  the  churches  in  that  diftricl, 
and  the  fenate  of  the  city  cltofe  him  pallor  of  the  church 
of  Weimar.  He  died  there  in  164.3,  about  the  age  of 
fixty-feven.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Harmonia  Evange- 
liftarum,  8vo.  2.  Hiftoriae  Ecclefiafticae  Compendium  ; 
5.  Specimen  Fontium,  Scripturae  facrre  apertorum,  &c. 
8 vo.  4.  Examen  Libri  Chriftianse  Concordias,  izmo. 
5.  AParaphrafe  on  the  Prophecy  and  Lamentations  of  Je¬ 
remiah,  held  in  high  eftimation.  6.  Expofition  of  the 
Epiftles  and  Gofpels  throughout  the  year,  4to.  7.  Ser¬ 
mons,  &c.  Freftcri  Tkeat.  Vir.  Erud.  Clar. 

KRO'MAYER  (Jerome),  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  learned  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic,  wras 
born  at  Zeitz  in  the  year  1610.  From  the  grammar- 
fchool,  where  he  had  made  a  very  commendable  profici¬ 
ency,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic,  and  imme¬ 
diately  received  on  the  lift  of  the  electoral  exhibitioners. 
Here,  after  going  through  the  regular  courfes,  he  was 
admitted  B.A.  in  1629.  He  now  removed  for  further 
improvement  to  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  where  he 
fpent  one  year;  and  afterwards  he  purfued  his  ftudies  for 
fome  time  at  the  univerfity  of  Jena.  Returning  at  length 
to  Leipfic,  he  went  through  the  ufual  exercifes  prepara¬ 
tory  to  being  admitted  M.  A.  with  great  applaufe,  and 
took  that  degree  in  1632.  From  that  time  he  became  a 
private  leClurer  on  logic,  rhetoric,  natural  phiiofophy, 
and  aftronomy,  and  acquired  no  little  reputation  in  that 
department.  In  the  year  1643,  lie  was  appointed  profef¬ 
for  of  hillory  and  oratory  ;  and  in  1650,  upon  a  vacancy 
taking  place  in  the  minor  college  of  princes,  to  be  filled 
up  by  a  native  of  Mifnia,  he  was  nominated  to  that  ho¬ 
nourable  poll,  which  he  occupied  till  his  death.  Four 
times  he  was  called  to  the  office  of  dean  of  the  univerfity  ; 
twice  he  prefided  as  pro-chancellor,  at  the  creation  of 
inafters ;  once  he  was  chofen  rettor;  and  in  the  college  he 
was  three  times  honoured  with  the  poll  of  provoft.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  had  feduioully  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  di¬ 
vinity  ;  and  was  admitted  bachelor  in  that  faculty  in  1640, 
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licentiate  in  1645,  profeffor  extraordinary  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  dottor  of  divinity  in  1651.  In  1657  he  was 
appointed  profeffor  of  divinity  in  ordinary ;  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  canon  of  Zeitz,  which  in  1C61  he  exchanged 
for  a  fimiiar  dignity  at  Meiflen  ;  in  1662  he  was  elected 
inco  the  Decetnvirai  college  ;  and  in  1 666  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  a  member  of  the  electoral  and  ducal  confmory.  Af¬ 
terwards  be  fucceeded  to  the  chair  of  fir  ft  profelfor  of  di¬ 
vinity.  Tliefe  feveral  pofts  and  dignities  he  filled  with 
eminent  reputation,  and  great  advantage  to  the  univerfity. 
He  died  in  1670,  when  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was 
the  author  of,  1.  Coinmentaria  in  EpilL.ad  Galatas. 
2.  Comment,  in  Apocalypfin.  3.  Hiftorise  Ecclefiaffiica; 
Centuriae  XVI.  4.  Theoiogia  Pofitivo  Polemica.  5.  Loci 
Antifyncretiftici.  6.  Polymathia  Theologica.  7.  Con- 
troverfial  T rafts  ;  Differtions,  &c.  Freheri  Theat. 

KRO'MI,  a  town  of  RulFia,  in  the  government  of  Orel: 
fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Orel. 

KRO'MERZIZ.  See  Kremsier. 

KROM'ME,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  In¬ 
dian  Sea,  forming  a  bay  at  its  mouth.  Lat.  34.  6.  S. 

KRO'NAS,  a  town  of  Auftria:  three  miles  fouth  of 
Steyregg. 

KRON'BURG,  or  Croneneurg,  a  town  of  Germany: 
nine  miles  north- well  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and 
fourteen  nortb-ealt  of  Mentz. 

KRON'BERG,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  four  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Pirrawarth. 

KRO'NENBERG,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Utrecht:  ten  miles  north  of  Utrecht. 

KRON'HAMN,  a  Irnall  illand  on  the  welt  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  62.  25.  N.  Ion. 17.  26.  E. 

KRON'OBY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Ulea  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Gamla  Karleby. 

KRON'ORN,  a  fniall  illand  on  the  welt  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  27.  N.  Ion.  19.  8.  E. 

KRON'SEY,  a  town  of  Auftria:  fix  miles  nortn-wefi; 
of  Crems. 

KRO'PIN,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Prerau  :  nine  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Prerau. 

KROPIV'NA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tula:  fixteen  miles  weft  of  Tula. 

KROP'PA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Warmeland  :  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Carlftadt. 

KROP'PENSTADT,  a  town  of  YVeltphalia,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Halberltadt :  nine  miles  eaft-north-eall  of  Hal- 
berltudt,  and  eleven  north-north-eaft  of  Quedlingburg. 

KRO'REN,  a  lake  of  Norway  :  thirty  three  miles  north- 
weft  of  Chriftiania. 

KROPSUNKA'RI,  a  fmall  illand  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  65. 10.  N.  Ion.  25,  6.  E. 

KROS'CHAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Rakonitz:  five 
miles  north-weft  of  Rakonitz. 

KROS'KA,  a  town  of  Servia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube  :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Belgrade. 

KROS'NO,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia: 
twenty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Sanock. 

KROT'TAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Boleflaw  :  forty- 
fix  miles  eall  of  Drefden,  and  fifty  north-north-eaft  of 
Prague. 

KROU'NA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Chrudim  :  twelve 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Chrudim. 

KROU'STA,y.  In  the  ancient  mufic,  is  a  term  purely 
Greek,  implying  the  third  fpecies  of  mufical  inftruments, 
which  the  Latins  term  pulfaiilia,  and  the  Englifh,  injiru- 
inenis  of  percujfion  ;  their  tones  being  produced  by  beating 
with  the  hand,  as  drums,  tabours,  timbrels,  See.  or  with 
fmall  fticks  or  iron  rods,  as  the  pfaltry,  cymbal,  and  dul¬ 
cimer  ;  or  by  being  ftruck  with  hammers,  as  bells,  gongs, 
piano-fortes,  See. 

KROZE,  a  town  of  Samogitia:  twenty  miles  north- 
weft  of  Rofienne. 

KRSFWNO,  or  Krichen,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Warlaw  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth  of  Pofen. 

KRS'NA- 
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KRS'NA,  a  river  of  Poland,  which  runs  into  the  Bug. 
KKUCK'EN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Natangen :  fifteen 
miles  fouth  -fouth-ead  of  Brandenburg. 

KRUC'ZET,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  : 
eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Lemberg. 

KRU'DOSEL,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ghi- 
lan  :  twelve  miles  foulh-eaft  of  Refhd. 

KRUDZEWO',  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wiina  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-eall  of  Wilna. 

KRU'GER,  or  Cruger  (Theodore),  a  German  en¬ 
graver,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Munich  in  the  year  157 6. 
He  travelled  to  Italy  for  improvement,  where  he  formed 
his  llyle  of  engraving  on  that  of  Francifco  Villamena.  He 
handled  the  graver  with  boldnefs,  freedom,  and  facility, 
but  his  chiarofcuro  is  very  defective,  and  his  outlines  in¬ 
correct  and  hard.  His  principal  engravings  are  :  The  Life 
of  St.  John  the  Baptilt,  on  twelve  upright  folio  plates,  af¬ 
ter  Andrea  del  Sarto,  with  the  portrait  of  the  painter  pre¬ 
fixed,  and  dedicatee!  to  Cofmo  de  Medicis ;  dated  1618. 
The  Lad  Supper,  in  large  folio,  after  the  fame.  The  Re¬ 
turn  of  the  Holy  Family  from  Egypt,  where  the  infant  is 
embracing  Jefus  Chrilt,  after  F.  Bigio  ;  alfo  in  folio. 
The  infant  Saviour  blefling  St.  John,  after  the  fame  painter. 

A  Prince  on  a  Tribunal,  furrounded  by  divers  Statefmen, 
after  Lanfranco,  and  inferibed  Fox  mihi.  Kruger  alfo  en¬ 
graved  fome  portraits  after  Gabriel  Wayer,  to  which  he 
iigns  his  name  Ditrick  Cruger,  by  which  Cliridian  name  he 
is  belt  known  in  Italy. 

KRU'GER  (Theodore),  born  in  the  year  1648,  was  the 
fon  of  the  preceding.  The  Italians  call  him  Della  Croce, 
the  Flemings  Vercruys,  and  the  Germans  Kruger.  In  the 
year  1710,  he  engraved,  in  concert  with  two  others,  the 
Florentine  Gallery.  He  alfo  engraved  St.  Francis  at 
Prayer,  after  Carlo  Maratti,  and  a  couchant  Venus,  both 
in  folio:  befides  feveral  portraits,  among  which  is  the 
daughter  of  Georgione,  after  that  mailer  ;  and  Ludovicus 
Adimari,  after  P.  Dandini. 

KRUGLIK'IU,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mol- 
dovia  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Choczim. 

'  KRUM'BACH,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  four  miles  north- 
Wett  of  Palotza. 

KRUM'BACH,  a  river  of  Wurtemberg,  which  runs 
into  the  Fils  two  miles  ea(t  of  Goppingen. 

KRUM'DIK,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holltein :  two 
miles  north  of  Wilder. 

KRUM'PACH,  a  town  of  Audria :  twenty  miles  fouth 
of  Ebenfurth. 

KRUM'LAW.  See  Crumau,  vol.  v. 

KRUN'ZAU,  a  lake  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  mark  of 
Pregnitz  :  four  miles  north-north-ead  of  Kynitz. 

KRU'PA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Vol- 
hinia  :  fixty  miles  ead  of  Lucko. 

KRU'PA,  a  towm  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna:  four  miles  north  of  Lida. 

KRUP'KA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minlk  :  fixty  miles  north-ead  of  Minfk. 

KRUP'KA.  See  Kraupen. 

KRU'PULIK,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mace¬ 
donia  :  eighty-four  miles  north-north-wed  ofSaloniki. 

KRUS'CENAZ,  or  Alagia,  a  town  of  Servia :  twenty- 
four  miles  north-north-wed  of  Precop. 

KRUS'CHIN,  a  town  of  Prudia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm  :  twenty-four  miles  ead  of  Culm. 

KRUTA'IA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk,  on  the  Irtifch  :  thirty-fix  miles  north  of  Omik. 

KRU'TEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  :  thirty- 
two  miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Goldingen. 

KRUTOGORSKAI'A,  an  odrog  of  Ruflia,  in  Kamt- 
fchatka.  Lat.  54.  39.  N.  Ion.  155.  54.  E. 

KRUTOIARSKAI'A,  a  fortrefs  of  Rudia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Upha,  on  theUvelka:  leventy-two  miles  fouth- 
ead  of  Tcheliabinfk. 

KRUSZWI'CA,  or  Krutswicza,  a  town  of  Poland, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Brzelc,  memorable  for  being  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Piad,  who,  from  the  dation  of  a  private  citizen, 
Vox..  XI.  No.'Soj. 
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was  elefted  king  of  Poland  in  the  year  844  :  twenty-eight 
miles  wed  of  Brzefc. 

KRUWO'TOW,  a  town  of  Aultrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  ; 
twenty-two  miles  fouth-ead  of  Haiicz. 

KRY'LOW,  a  town  of  Aultrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  ; 
ten  miles  north  of  Belz. 

KRY'OLITE.  See  Fluor  under  the  article  Minera¬ 
logy. 

KRZE'MIEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw :  thirty- 
four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bieltk. 

KRZEMINIEC',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia:  forty 
miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Luckow,  and  feventy-five  salt- 
north-ead  of  Lemberg. 

KRZEP'ICE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Cracow.  In  1794,  the  confederate  Poles  were  defeated 
near  this  town  by  the  RulTians  under  Suwarrow  :  fifty-, 
two  miles  north-wed  of  Cracow. 

KRZI'NETZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Boledaw  :  five 
miles  north-ead  of  Nimberg. 

KRZIZ'ANAW,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Brunn:  eight 
miles  north-north  wed  of  Gros  Bytefch. 

KSAR,y.  [Milton's  word  for]  Czar. — The  Ruffian  kfar 
in  Mofcow.  Par.  Lojl.  xi.  394. 

KTEI'PHE,  a  town  of  Syria,  fuppofed  to  be  anciently 
called  Adariji-,  the  lad  town  in  the  pachalic  of  Damafcus, 
encompaded  with  w'alls  to  keep  out  the  Arabs  :  twenty- 
two  miles  north-ead  of  Damafcus. 

KU,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Se-tchuen; 
twenty-dve  miles  ead-fouth-ead  of  Pan. 

KU-LONG-TCHAT',  a  town  of  the  north  coad  of  the 
ifland  of  Formofa.  Lat.  25.16.  N.  Ion.  iai.  34.  E. 

KU-LOU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Pe- 
tche-li :  twenty-feven  miles  ead-north-ead  of  Chun-te. 

KU-TSING',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fird  rank,  in  Yun¬ 
nan.  Although  this  city  is  furrounded  with  mountains, 
the  foil  about  them  is  fruitful.  Within  its  jurifdiftion 
are  five  towns  of  the  fecond  order,  and  two  of  the  third. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  indudrious,  and  cultivate  every 
inch  of  ground.  It  is  1097  miles  lbuth-fouth-welt  of  Pe¬ 
king.  Lat.  25.  34.  N.  Ion.  103.  27.  E. 

KU-YONG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Kian^-nan  ;  twenty-two  miles  ead-fouth-ead  of  Nan¬ 
king. 

KU'A  SAY',  or  Guasa'i,  a  town  of  Tonquin,  on  a  ri¬ 
ver  which  runs  into  the  Chinefe  Sea.  Lat.  17.  36.  N. 
Ion.  105.  40.  E. 

KU'AN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan; 
thirty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Schiras. 

KU'AR.  See  Kawar. 

KUASHKI'R,  a  town  of  Imiretta :  twenty-one  miles 
fouth-fouth-wed  of  Cotatis. 

KUA'VER,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ghilan; 
ninety  miles  north- wed  of  Redid. 

KU'BA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Schirvan  : 
forty-five  miles  north  of  Schamachie,  and  thirty  fouth  of 
Derbend. 

KUBAN',  a  river  of  Southern  Rudia,  which  rifes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucafus,  and  runs  into  the 
Euxine,  or  Black  Sea.  Some  curious  particulars  relative 
to  the  Kuban  Cofacs,  and  their  neighbours  the  Circaf- 
fians,  are  given  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  recent  “Travels  in 
Rudia,  Tartary,  &c.”  from  which  we  fhall  make  a  few 
extracts. 

“  The  Tcliernomorikoi,  or  Cofacs  of  the  Kuban,  do  not 
refemble  the  Cofacs  of  the  Don  in  habits,  in  difpofition, 
or  in  any  other  charafteriftic.  The  Cofacs  of  the  Don  all 
wear  the  fame  uniform  ;  thofe  of  the  Kuban  any  habit 
fuiting  their  caprice.  The  Don  Cofac  is  mild,  affable, 
and  polite;  the  Kuban  Cofac  is  blunt,  and  even  rude, 
from  the  boldnefs  and  martial  hardihood  of  his  manner. 
If  poor,  he  appears  clad  like  a  primeval  fhepherd,  or  the 
wilded  mountaineer;  at  the  fame  time  having  his  head 
bald,  except  one  long  braided  lock  from  the  crown  ;  this 
is  tucked  behind  the  right  ear.  If  rich,  he  is  very  lavifh 
in  codlinefs  of  drefs.  The  Tchemomorfkoi  are  more 
is  O  cheerful 
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cheerful  and  noify  than  the  Don  Cofacs ;  turbulent  in 
their  mirth;  vehement  in  converfation ;  i'omewhat  quera- 
lous ;  and,  if  not  engaged  in  difpute,  are  generally  laugh¬ 
ing  or  tinging.  The  Cofacs  of  the  Don  hold  this  people 
in  little  eltimation,  confidering  them  as  an  inferior  band 
of  plunderers  when  in  actual  fervice.  But  it  may-  be  faid, 
the  Tchernomorfkoi  entertain  the  fame  fentiments  with 
regard  to  them.  Thofe  whom  we  found  in  the  different 
poft-houfes  appeared  wild  as  American  favages  ;  having 
their  bodies  quite  naked,  excepting  a  fheep’s  fkin  calf 
acrofs  their  fhoulders,  with  the  wool  on  the  outfide.  They 
ufually  appeared  lying  among  the  grafs ;  while  the  horfes 
for  the  polt  were  grazing  around  them.  Celebrated  as 
they  juftly  are  for  their  lki  11  in  horfemanlhip,  they  yet  ac¬ 
knowledge  themfelves  inferior  in  this  refpeCl  to  the  Cir¬ 
caffians  ;  whofe  light  bodies,  lightly  accoutred,  upon  the 
fleeted  horfes  in  the  world,  outdrip  them  in  the  chace. 
Yet  I  know'  not  a  more  interefting  object  than  a  Cofac  of 
the  Tchernomorfkoi  mounted  and  equipped  for  war.  It 
is  then  only  he  maybe  faid  to  exit!,  and  in  his  native  ele¬ 
ment;  brandifhing  his  long  lance  in  the  air,  bending, 
turning,  or  halting  fuddenly  when  in  full  fpeed,  with  fo 
much  graceful  attitude,  and  fuch  natural  dignity,  that 
the  horfe  and  the  rider  feem  as  one  animal. 

“  As  we  drew  near  to  the  Kuban,  we  had  reached  the 
laft  poft-houfe  before  arriving  at  Ekaterinedara,  when  the 
view  of  the  Caucafian'  mountains  opened  before  us,  ex¬ 
tending  in  a  craggy  and  mountainous  ridge  from  eaft  to 
weff.  Our  eyes  were  fatigued  by  the  uniformity  of  per¬ 
petual  plains;  and  even  the  ferene  fkies,  to  which  we  had 
been  accuftomed,  were  gladly  exchanged  for  the  refrefhing 
winds  of  the  hills,  the  frequent  fhowers,  and  the  rolling 
clouds,  characterizing  mountain-fcenery.  Trees  alfo  be¬ 
gan  to  appear.  The  banks  of  the  Kuban  were  covered 
with  woods.  The  oak,  fo  long  a  Itranger,  reared  his  ve¬ 
nerable  head.  The  willow,  the  bramble,  wild  rafpberries, 
blooming  fhrubs,  and  thick  underwood,  covered  the 
ground,  affording  retreat  to  abundance  of  wild-boars  and 
deer.  The  laft  are  often  taken  young,  and  kept  as  tame 
animals  in  the  cottages  of  the  country.” 

The  arrival  of  the  travellers  in  this  remote  region  took 
place,  fortunately  enough,  on  the  termination  of  hoffili- 
ties  between  the  Cofacs  and  the  Circaffians.  The  chiefs 
of  the  latter,  finding  refiftance  to  the  Ruffian  force  una¬ 
vailing,  had  come  to  fign  a  treaty,  and  to  fanClion  it  by 
taking  the  oath  of  peace.  Dr.  C.  and  his  friend  had  leave 
to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  :  “  We  drove  to  the  Ruf¬ 

fian  head-quarters,  and  arrived  at  the  grand  cavalcade, 
confiding  of  the  Ataman  with  a  numerous  effort  of  Co¬ 
fac  officers  ;  and  delegates  from  all  the  troops  of  the  Cofac 
army  were  proceeding  to  the  river-fide,  diftant  only  half 
a  mile  from  the  town.  I  never  beheld  fo  fine  a  fight. 
The  dreffes  worn  by  the  officers  were  more  beautiful  than 
the  mod  magnificent  theatres  difplay,  exhibiting  every 
variety  of  colour  and  of  ornament;  while  their  high-bred 
horfes,  glittering  in  embroidered  houfings,  and  prancing 
with  flowing  manes  and  tails,  feemed  conffious  of  the 
warlike  dignity  of  their  riders.  Several  Cofacs  darted  by 
us,  on  the  fleeted  couriers  we  had  ever  feen,  to  join  the 
•van  of  the  cavalcade.  We  were  now,  by  the  Ataman’s 
orders,  placed  in  the  van  of  the  proceffion ;  and,  foon  ar¬ 
riving  upon  the  high  grounds  forming  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Kuban,  beheld  the  encampment  of  the  Turks  and 
Circaffians,  upon  a  fmall  flat,  clofe  to  the  water’s  edge. 
The  pacha  of  Anapa,  furrounded  by  his  attendants,  was 
feated  in  his  tent,  fmoking,  with  the  awning  drawn  up 
on  all  tides.  As  fbon  as  the  preliminaries  were  conclud¬ 
ed,  involving  very  little  diffuffion,  for  the  Circaffians 
feemed  willing  to  accede  to  any  propofition  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Cofacs,  the  pacha  took  from  his  bofom  a  ma- 
nuffript  written  upon  linen  ;  the  Circadian  princes  feve- 
rally  laid  their  hands  upon  it,  promifing  to  the  Cofacs  the 
undidurbed  poffeffion  of  all  the  country  upon  the  north¬ 
ern  fide  of  the  Kuban.  The  whole  ceremony  ended  by 
the  pacha’s  inffribing  with  a  reed  the  names  of  the  par¬ 


ties  concerned  in  this  tranfadlion.  The  extraordinary  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Circaffian  princes  drew  our  attention  en¬ 
tirely  to  them.  Their  clothes  w'ere  ragged  ;  their  necks 
and  legs  quite  bare.  Only  a  few  wore  upon  their  feet 
flippers  of  red  leather.  Their  heads  were  all  {haven,  and 
covered  upon  the  crown  with  fmall  fkull-caps,  laced  with 
filver.  In  their  belts  they  had  large  piltols.  By  their 
tides  were  fufpended  a  fabre  and  a  knife.  Ball-cartridges, 
fewed  fingly,  were  ranged  in  rows  upon  their  breads. 
The  fleeves  of  their  jackets  being  worn  out  at  the  elbows, 
there  appeared  through  the  holes  plates  of  filver  or  of  fleei 
armour,  inlaid.  This  armour  was  worn  next  the  lkin, 
covering  the  arms,  but  concealed  by  their  clothes.  A 
coat  of  mail  protected  alfo  the  bread  and  the  red  of  the 
body.  Some  of  them  wore  a  fort  of  iron  (hirt,  made  of 
twilled  mail,  or  rings  fo  clofely  interwoven,  and  fo  well, 
adapted  to  the  form,  that  every  part  of  the  body,  except 
the  face,  was  covered.  The  Circaffians  ufe  the  bow  with 
great  fkill,  never  making  randomfhots,  but  certain  of 
their  aim  before  they  let  the  arrow  fly.  The  Ruffian  army 
very  much  dreaded  thofe  dedrufitive  weapons  ;  as  they 
are  ufed  by  fkilful  markfmen,  who,  like  ridemen,  ftation 
themfelves  in  trees,  or  among  rocks,  in  the  paffes  of  the 
mountains,  to  ffioot  the  officers.  We  then  went  to  exa¬ 
mine  more  minutely  the  crowd  of  Circaffians  of  a  lower 
order,  numbers  of  whom  were  paffing  the  Kuban  in  their 
canoes,  and  collecting  on  the  Ruffian  fide.  They  came 
to  barter  wood,  honey,  and  arms,  for  fait,  according  to 
their  ufual  practice  in  times  of  peace.  Here  we  faw  tome 
of  the  wilded  mountaineers  of  Caucafus,  all  of  whom 
were  completely  armed,  and  all  robbers  by  profeffion. 
The  representations  made  of  the  natives  in  the  South  Seas 
do  not  picture  human  nature  in  a  more  favage  date  than 
it  appears  among  the  Circaffians.  IndruCted  from  their 
infancy  to  confider  war  and  plunder  not  only  as  a  necef- 
fary,  but  as  an  honourable,  occupation,  they  bear  in  their 
countenance  a  mod  driking  expreffion  of  ferocious  valour, 
of  cunning,  fufpicion,  and  didrud.  If,  while  a  Circaf¬ 
fian  is  danding  behind  you,  a  fudden  retrofpeCt  betrays 
to  you  his  features,  his  brow  lowers,  and  he  feems  medi¬ 
tating  fome  defperate  aCt ;  but  the  indant  he  perceives 
that  he  is  obferved,  his  countenance  relaxes  into  a  deceit¬ 
ful  fmile,  and  he  affumes  the  mod  obfequious  and  fub- 
miffive  attitude  imaginable.  Their  bodies,  efpecially  their 
legs,  feet,  and  arms,  are  for  the  mod  part  naked.  They 
wear  no  fhirt,  and  only  a  pair  of  coarfe  ragged  drawers, 
reaching  a  little  below  the  knee. 

“  The  beauty  of  features  and  form,  for  which  the  CircaA 
fians  have  fo  long  been  celebrated,  is  certainly  prevalent 
among  them.  Their  notes  are  aquiline,  their  eye-brows 
arched  and  regular,  their  mouths  fmall,  their  teeth  re¬ 
markably  white.  They  are  well  thaped,  and  very  aCtive; 
being  generally  of  the  middle  fize,  feldom  exceeding  five 
feet  eight  or  nine  inches.  Their  women  are  the  mod: 
beautiful  perhaps  in  the  world,  of  enchanting  perfection 
of  countenance,  and  very  delicate  features.  Thofe  whom 
we  faw,  the  accidental  captives  of  war,  carried  off  with, 
their  families,  were  remarkably  handfome.  Many  of  them, 
although  differing  from  ill  health,  fatigue,  and  grief,  and 
under  every  poffible  circumdance  of  difadvantage,  had 
yet  a  very  intereding  appearance.  Their  hair  is  generally 
dark  or  light  brown,  fometimes  approaching  to  black. 
Their  eyes  have  a  fingular  animation,  peculiar  to  the 
Circaffian  people ;  this  in  fome  of  the  men  gives  an  ex- 
prefiion  of  ferocity.  The  mod  chofen  works  of  the  beffc 
painters,  reprefenting  a  HeClor  or  a  Helen,  do  not  difplay 
greater  beauty  than  we  beheld  even  in  the  prifon  at  Eka¬ 
terinedara,  where  wounded  Circaffians,  male  and  female, 
loaded  with  fetters,  and  huddled  together,  were  pining 
in  ficknefs  and  forrow. 

‘*The  cannon  upon  the  heights  of  Ekaterinedara  at  that 
time  commanded  the  whole  marffiy  territory  on  the  Circaffian 
fide;  yet  it  was  iinpoffible  to  venture  even  a  few  hundred 
yards,  in  fearch  of  plants,  on  account  of  the  danger  that 
might  be  apprehended  from  the  Circaffians  who  remained 
3  *» 
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in  ambufli  among  the  woods  near  the  river.  Their  mode 
of  life  is  that  of  profefliona!  robbers.  It  might  have  been 
faid  of  the  Circalfians,  as  of  Illimael,  He  will  be  a  wild 
man ;  his  hand  will  be  againjl  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
againft  him.  Thofe  who  inhabit  the  palfes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  are  not  occupied  in  any  agricultural  employ¬ 
ment,  depend  folely  on  plunder  for  their  fubfidence.  The 
petty  princes  are  continually  at  war  with  each  other; 
every  one  plunders  his  neighbour.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  go  completely  armed  to  the  labours  of  the  field. 
The  crops  are  alfo  guarded  by  armed  men.  No  Circadian 
poet  can  therefore  celebrate  the  peaceful  occupation  of 
the  plough.  Examples  of  heroifm  may  be  obferved  among 
them  which  would  have  dignified  the  character  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  the  molt  virtuous  periods  of  their  hiftory.  The 
troops  of  other  nations,  when  furrounded  by  fuperior 
numbers,  readily  yield  themfelves  prifoners  of  war;  but 
the  Circadian,  while  a  fpark  of  life  remains,  will  continue 
to  combat  even  with  a  multitude  of  enemies.  We  faw  a 
Circadian  chief  in  the  prifon  at  Ekaterinedara,  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  received  fifteen  defperate 
wounds  before  he  fell  and  was  made  prifoner,  having 
fainted  from  lofs  of  blood.  He  was  firft  attacked  by  three 
of  the  Cofac  cavalry.  It  was  their  objedt  to  take  him 
alive,  if  pofiible,  on  account  of  his  high  rank,  and  the 
confideration  wherein  he  was  held  by  his  own  country¬ 
men.  Every  endeavour  was  therefore  ufed  to  attack  him 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  life.  This  in¬ 
tention  was  foon  perceived  by  the  Circadian,  who  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  furrender.  With  his  fingle  fabre,  he  flii- 
vered  their  three  lances  at  the  fird  onfet,  and  afterwards 
•wounded  two  of  the  three  alfailants.  At  length,  fur- 
rounded  by  others  who  came  to  their  adifiance,  he  fell  co¬ 
vered  with  wounds,  in  the  midft  of  his  enemies,  fighting 
to  the  laft  moment.  We  vifited  him  in  his  prifon,  where 
he  lay  ftretched  upon  a  plank,  bearing  the  anguilh  of  his 
terrible  wounds  without  a  groan.  They  had  recently  ex¬ 
tracted  the  iron  point  of  a  lance  from  his  fide.  A  young 
Circadian  girl  was  employed  in  driving  dies  from  his  face 
with  a  green  bough.  All  our  expredions  of  concern  and 
regard  were  lod  upon  him  ;  we  offered  him  money,  but 
he  refufed  to  accept  any,  handing  it  to  his  fellow-prifon- 
ers  as  if  totally  ignorant  of  its  uie.” 

After  fo  revolting  a  picture  of  Circadian  ferocity,  the 
reader  will  have  difficulty  in  believing  that  a  ftranger  can 
find  himfelffafe,  underany  circumftances,  amid  thel'e  bar¬ 
barous  hordes.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  traveller  who  has 
voluntarily  confided  in  the  honour  of  a  Circadian  will  be 
conduced  acrofs  the  wilds  of  Caucafus  in  fafety,  by  the 
very  robbers,  who,  in  another  fituation,  would  run  the 
molt  defperate  hazards  to  carry  him  off  and  fell  him  as  a 
Have. 

KUBANAE'VA,  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  government 
of  Upha  :  eighty  miles  north-ead  of  Upha. 

KUB'BER-KOME'AH,  an  edifice  of  freellone,  ereCted 
in  a  mountainous  didriCt  near  the  fea-coaft  of  Algiers  ; 
about  ioo  feet  in  height,  and  90  in  diameter  at  the  bafe  : 
feven  miles  ead  of  Tefefiad. 

KUB'BET  CHEI'AR,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Yemen  :  forty-four  miles  north  of  Chamir. 

KUB'BOO-LE'AH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  thefubah 
of  Moultan :  forty-five  miles  ead  of  Moultan. 

KUB'BUR  SEIfAMY,  in  Hindoodan,  a  confideration 
or  due  paid  to  the  zemindar  by  the  Mahometans,  for  his 
allowing  them  to  dig  a  grave  for  their  deceafed  rela¬ 
tions. 

KU'BELBERG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mont  Tonnerre:  eleven  miles  north-north-wed  of 
Deux  Ponts. 

KUBE'NA,  a  river  of  Rudia,  which  runs  into  the  lake 
Kupenfkoi  fixteen  miles  north-wed  of  Kadnikow,  in  the 
government  of  Vologda. 

KUBEN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  government  of 
Vologda,  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name :  fixteen  miles  north- 
wed  of  Vologda. 

KUBEN'SKOI,  a  lake  of  Rudia,  in  the  government  of 
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Vologda,  about  forty  miles  long,  and  eight  broad  :  twelve 
miles  north-wed  of  Vologda. 

KU'BING,  a  town  and  cadle  of  Hungary,  on  the  river 
Waag  :  eight  miles  north  of  Rofenburg. 

KU'BLICZ,  a  town  of  Lithuania:  fifteen  miles  fouth- 
ead  of  Braciaw. 

KUBUCHAN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Amul :  eighty  miles  fouth-ead  of 
Doronintk. 

KUCHA'VIE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev  :  fixty  miles  north-north-wed  of  Kiev. 

KUCHL,  a  town  of  the  archbifliopric  of  Salzburg  :  tea 
miles  fouth  of  Salzburg. 

KU'CHEE  SERA'I,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Lahore: 
feven  miles  north  of  Ameenabad. 

KUCH'TA,  a  town  of  Prudia,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz  :  fifty-two  miles  north  of  Povonetz. 

KUK'ENDORF,  a  town  of  Prudia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-wed  of  Heillberg. 

KU'DA,  a  town  of  Mingrelia,  on  the  coad  of  the  Black 
Sea  :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Ilori. 

KUDACOI'L,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-fix  miles 
fouth-ead  of  Doefa. 

KUDA'MIA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  ead  branch  of 
the  Nile  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Cairo. 

KUDARIN'SKA,  a  fortrefs  of  Rudia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutik,  on  the  borders  of  China :  fixty  miles 
fouth  of  Selenginlk. 

KUDASEFSKOI,  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobolfk.  Lat.  65.15.  N.  Ion.  81.14.  E. 

KUD'DA,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Vifiapour:  twenty 
miles  north  of  Poonah. 

KUDDA'NO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Bergoo  :  fixty-five 
miles  north-wed  of  Wara. 

KUDEE'L,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Bahar :  twenty 
miles  wed  of  Ramgur. 

KUD'DOW,  a  town  of  Hinder  Pomerania  :  five  miles 
north-north-ead  of  New  Stettin. 

KUDEZE'VA,  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  government  of 
Kolivan  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Kuznetik. 

KUDIN'SKA,  a  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutlk  :  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Irkutlk. 

KUDKASH'TA,yi  A  Hindoo  term  for  land  cultivated 
by  perfons  who  live  on  the  fpot.  It  alfo  means  the  per- 
fons  themfelves ;  oppofed  to  Kushbash,  which  fee. 

KU'ENBERG,  a  mountain  of  Carinthia  :  eight  miles 
fouth-fouth-ead  of  Saxenburg. 

KU'EPACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria  :  three  miles  north  of 
Aicha. 

KUET'LI,  a  town  of  Turkidi  Armenia  :  twenty-feven 
miles  wed-fouth- wed  of  Akalzike. 

KUFF'STEIN,  orKor'sTAiN,  a  town  of  the  county  of 
Tyrol,  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Inn  ;  built  at 
the  foot  of  a  dupendous  rock,  on  which  is  a  cadle,  which 
ferves  for  a  fortrefs.  After  the  death  of  the  famous  Mar¬ 
garet  Maultafch,  duchefs  of  Carinthia  and  countefs  of  Ty¬ 
rol,  the  fuccedion,  which  die  had  bedowed  fuccedively  on 
the  houfes  of  Bavaria  and  Audria,  was  the  occafion  of 
difputes,  which  were  decided  in  the  year  1366  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  IV.  The  Bavarians  kept  Kytzbiehl,  Kufl> 
ltein,  and  Rattenberg ;  but,  in  the  year  1504,  Kuft'dein. 
was  feized  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  joined  to  Ty¬ 
rol.  In  the  year  1703,  the  commandant  of  Kudstein,  ort 
the  approach  of  the  army  of  the  eleCtor  of  Bavaria,  fet  fire 
to  the  fauxbourg,  which  communicated  its  dames  to  the 
town,  and  afterwards  to  the  citadel.  The  garrifon,  which 
confided  only  of  three  hundred  men,  were  furprifed  as 
they  were  endeavouring  to  extinguidi  the  dames.  On  the 
elector’s  difgrace,  it  was  redored  to  the  emperor.  In. 
1805,  it  was  taken  by  the  Bavarians.  It  is  thirty-two  miles, 
ead-north-ealt  of  Infpruck,  and  thirty-eight  weft-fouth- 
wed  of  Saltzburg.  Lat.  47.  33.  N.  Ion.  12.  14.  E. 

KU'GNA,  a  river  of  Bedarabia,  yvhich  runs  into  the  Da¬ 
nube  five  miles  ead  of  Ifaczi :  forming  a  large  lake  at  its 
mouth.  The  water  begins  to  expand  at  Tobak,  thirty 
miles  from  its  union  with  the  Danube. 

KUH, 
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KUH-COLLN.  See  Colleda,  vol.  5v.  _  pronouncing  woes  againft  tliofe  who  did  not  hearken-  to 

KUH'DEAL,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty-four  miles  weft  him.  The  letters  that  paifed  between  tliefe  two  fanatics, 
of  Ramgur.  were  printed  under  the  title  of  Theojophicce  EpjloLe  Ld- 

KUH'DORF,  a  town  of  Saxony:  four  miles  fouth  of  dcnfes. 

Weyda.  In  the  year  1674,  Kuhlman  printed  at  Leyden,  and 

KUHESCH'MALTZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  princi-  dedicated  to  Rothe,  his  Prodromus  Qtdnqutnnii  Mirabilis , 
palitv  of  Neifle  :  lix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Grotkau.  exhibiting  the  molt  magnificent  promifes,  and  vaft  defigns 
KU'HESTEK,  a  feaport  of  Perfia,  at  the  entrance  of  which  our  vifionary  believed  himfelf  deitir.ed  to  fulfil. 


the  gulf  of  Perfia  :  thirty-fix  miles  weft  of  Ormus. 

KUHI'SAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania: 
fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Akferai. 

KUHL'MAN  (Quirinus),  one  of  the  vifionaries  who 
made  much  noife  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Breflau  in  Silefia,  in  the  year  1651.  From  the  early  pro- 
grefs  which  he  made  in  learning,  great  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  that  he  would  prove  an  ornament  to  fcience ;  but 
thefe  were  dilappointed,  in  confequence  of  a  diforder 
which  attacked  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  by  which  his 
intellects  were  deranged.  On  the  third  day  of  his  illnefs 
he  was  thought  to  be  dead;  but  then,  according  to  the 
account  which  he  afterwards  gave  of  himfelf,  he  was  only 
an  a  trance,  and  had  a  terrible  vifion.  He  thought  him¬ 
felf  furrounded  by  all  the  devils  in  hell;  and  this  at  mid¬ 
day,  when  he  was  awake.  This  vifion  was  followed  by 
another  of  God  himfelf,  furrounded  by  his  faints,  and  Je- 
fus  Chrift  in  the  midft  of  them  ;  when  he  faw  and  felt 
things  inexpreflible.  Two  days  afterwards  he  had  more 
vilions  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and,  when  he  was  cured  of  his 
diforder,  his  mind  was  found  to  be  irrecoverably  poffefted 
by  delulion  and  fanaticifm.  He  perceived,  indeed,  as  he 
imagined,  a  great  change  with  regard  to  thefe  vifions ; 
but  lie  faw  himfelf  perpetually  accompanied  with  a  circle 
of  light  on  his  left  hand.  Sometimes  he  had  fuch  ecltatic 
diftraCtions,  that  they  prevented  him  from  feeing  or  hear¬ 
ing  tliofe  who  were  about  him  ;  and  he  formed  the  plan 
of  a  vaft  number  of  books,  which  were  to  exhibit  com¬ 
pendious  methods  of  learning  every  thing  in  the  utmoft 
perfection  and  with  very  little  labour.  As  he  did  not 
meet  with  that  attention  and  credit  in  his  native  country 
which  he  thought  to  be  due  to  his  pretenfions,  at  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  fet  out  to  vifit  the  univerfities.  For  po¬ 
lite  learning  he  had  no  longer  any  tafte.  When  at  Jena, 
he  entertained  a  low'  opinion  of  the  public  leCtures  and 
deputations,  and  determined  to  have  no  other  mailer  than 
the  Holy  Ghoft.  He  publiftied  a  treatife  on  morality  ; 
but,  as  lie  received  extraordinary  illumination  from  day 
to  day,  he  found  the  ftieets  which  the  printer  fent  to  him 
unworthy  of  him,  lb  much  was  his  knowledge  increafed 
during  the  courfe  of  the  impreftion.  In  the  year  1673, 
lie  felt  fo  ftrong  a  defire  to  vifit  Holland,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  terrible  war  in  which  that  country  was  then 
involved,  he  landed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  three  days  before  the  re-taking  of  the  city  of  Na- 
erden.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  w>ent  to  Leyden,  where 
be  met  with  Jacob  Bellmen's  works,  of  which  he  had  not 
before  heard  any  mention.  The  reading  of  the  labours 
of  l'uch  a  congenial  fanatic,  like  oil  thrown  into  the  fire, 
ferved  to  increafe  the  diforder  of  his  mind.  He  was  fur- 
prifed  that  Behmen  fliould  have  prophefied  of  things,  of 
which  he  thought  no  perfon  but  himfelf  had  the  lealt 
knowledge. 

Meeting  afterwards  with  the  writings  of  Drabicius,  his 
ruin  w‘as  completed,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  utmoft 
extravagance  of  fanaticifm.  Conceiving  himfelf  to  be  the 
perfon  defignated  by  the  myltical  language  in  fome  of 
the  prophecies  of  that  vifionary,  he  doubted  not  but  that 
he  fhould  in  a  fliort  time  overthrow  Antichrift  and  Baby¬ 
lon  with  his  pen.  To  this  purport  he  WTOte  to  John  Rothe, 
the  head  of  a  party  of  fanatics  in  Holland,  who  took 
upon  himfelf  to  prophefy  that  the  glorious  kingdom  of 
Jefus  Chrift  was  coming  on,  and  that  he  was  to  be  more 
than  ftandard-bearer  of  this  new  world.  At  the  fame  time 
Kuhlman  addrefted  Rothe  in  the  moft  humble  manner 
imaginable,  ftyling  him  a  man  of  God,  and  John  III.  fon 
cf  Zachurius,  defiring  the  affiftance  of  his  knowledge,  and 


The  curious  obfervers  of  the  various  forms  which  fana¬ 
ticifm  aftunr.es,  if  they  meet  not  with  the  original  work, 
may  fee  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  thefe  in  Morhof’s  Pcly- 
hiftor,  p.  357-362.  This  Prodromus  was  to  be  followed 
by  two  other  volumes;  in  the  firft  of  which  he  had  a  de- 
fign  to  introduce  the  ftudies  and  difcoveries  made  fince 
his  firft  vifion  till  the  year  1674.  The  laft  was  to  be  a 
key  to  eternity,  and  ceveternity,  and  time.  He  communicated 
his  deiign  to  father  Kircher;  and,  after  commending  the 
books  which  that  Jel'uit  had  publiftied,  particularly  the 
Ars  combinatoria,  five  Ars  magna  Sciendi,  he  let  hint 
know,  that  he  had  only  iketched  out  what  himfelf  had  a 
defign  to  carry  much  further.  Kircher  wrote  him  a  civil 
anfwer,  in  which  he  evidently  laughed  at  him,  while  he 
pretended  to  bow  to  his  fuperior  knowledge  and  illumi¬ 
nation  :  “  I  frankly  own  myfelf,”  faid  he,  “  incapable  of 
your  fublime  and  celeftial  knowledge.  What  I  have 
written,  I  have  written  after  an  human  manner,  that  is, 
by  knowledge  gained  by  itudy  and  labour,  not  divinely 
infpired  and  infufed,  which  I  think  is  not  to  be  obtained 
pure  among  men.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  you,  by  means 
of  the  incomparable  and  vaft  extent  of  your  genius,  will 
produce  difcoveries  much  greater  and  more  admirable 
than  my  trifles.”  And  in  a  fecond  letter  he  fays,  “  You 
promife  great  and  incredible  things,  which,  as  they  far 
tranfcend  all  human  capacity,  fo  I  affirm  boldly  that  they 
have  never  been  attempted  or  even  thought  of  by  any 
perfon  hitherto ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  fufpecr, 
that  you  have  obtained  by  the  gift  of  God  fuch  a  know¬ 
ledge  as  the  fcifiptures  afcribe  to  Adam  and  Solomon. 
I  mean  an  Adamic  and  Solomonic,  in  fliort,  an  infufed, 
knowledge,  known  to  no  mortal  but  yourfelf,  and  inex¬ 
plicable  by  any  other.”  All  this  Kuhlman  took  for  feri- 
ous  compliment,  without  perceiving  that  the  Jefuit  ridi¬ 
culed  him  ;  and  he  took  care  to  publifh  father  Kircher’s 
anfwers,  making  ufe  of  capital  letters  in  thofe  paffages  in 
which  he  thought  himfelf  praifed.  This,  indeed,  was  not 
a  fingular  inftance  of  his  vanity  ;  for  there  was  no  com¬ 
pliment  written  to  him,  either  by  thofe  to  w’hom  he  had 
lent  copies  of  his  works,  or  by  others,  which  he  did  not 
prefix  to  his  Prodromus.  But  with  his  ridicule  father 
Kircher  intermingled  fome  ferious  advice,  which  could 
not  be  well  relilhed  by  our  fanatic.  He  earneftly  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  him,  not  to  make  a  difcovery  to  any  perfon. 
of  the  profound  infufed  knowledge  which  he  pofl'efled, 
that  he  might  not  expofe  himfelf  to  the  feoffs  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  that  farcaftic  age ;  and,  in  reply  to  Kuhlman’s 
intimation  of  his  defire  to  communicate  to  the  pope, 
through  the  hands  of  Kircher,  his  great  fecrets  for  the 
good  of  Chriftianity,  the  latter  informed  him  of  the  cau¬ 
tion  and  circumfpeCticn  neceflary  for  conducting  matters 
at  Rome,  and  that  his  great  work  (dedicated  to  the  pope) 
would  be  applauded  and  admired,  provided  that  he  left 
nothing  in  it  which  might  offend  the  cenfors  of  books, 
and  took  care  not  tc  afcribe  to  himfelf  an  infpired  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  impoflible  not  to  be  ltruck  with  the  mixture 
of  knavery  and  fanaticifm  dilplayed  by  Kuhlman  on  this 
occafion.  For,  about  the  fame  time  that  he  was  willing 
to  write  refpeCtfuily  to  the  pope  for  the  good  of  Chriftia¬ 
nity,  he  wrote  to  ethers  letters  full  of  hopes  of  the  de- 
ftruCtion  of  the  papacy.  It  is  not  certain  when  Kuhlman 
left  Holland;  but  we  are  informed  that  he  wandered 
about  a  long  time  in  England,  France,  Turkey,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  other  parts  of  Afia  ;  and  that  at  laft  he  was 
burnt  in  Mufcovy  in  1689,  for  uttering  fome  predictions 
of  a  feditious  nature.  This  fanatic  was  not  one  of  thofe 
pretendedly-inipired  men,  who  value  themfelves  upon 
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their continence;  for  lie  cohabited  fucceffively  with  more 
than  one  woman,  without  fubmitting  to  the  formalities  of 
marriage  which  the  canon  and  civil  law  have  prefcribed. 
Neither  was  he  ignorant  of  the  art  of  getting  money  from 
thofe  who  were  lo  credulous  as  to  be  perfuaded  of  his 
prophetic  million  ;  and  there  werefome,  to  whom  he  wrote 
in  a  magifterial  and  prophetic  ftyle,  that  it  was  necelTary 
for  the  advancement  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God,  that 
they  fnould  raife  fuch  and  fuch  a  fum,  in  failure  of  which, 
he  threatened  them  with  the  moft  dreadful  judgments 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Moft  High.  Van  Helmont 
was  one  of  thofe  who  received  fuch  letters,  but  without 
paying  any  regard  to  them.  Bayle.  Hcnningii  Diarium  Bio- 
graphicum. 

KUHL'SHEIM,  or  Kultz'heim,  a  town  of  Germany: 
twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Miltenberg,  and  thirty-two  eait- 
north-eaft  of  Heidelberg. 

KUH'MOIS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ta- 
vaftland :  thirty-nine  miles  north-north- eaft  of  Tavafthus. 

KUIiMONIE'MI,  a  towm  of  Sweden,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ulea  :  fifty  miles  eaft-fouth-ealt  of  Cajana. 

KUHN  (Joachim),  a  learned  critic,  the  foil  of  a  rich 
merchant  at  Gripfwalde  in  Pomerania,  where  he  was  born 
in  1647.  He  ltudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Jena;  and,  after 
vifiting  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  was  appointed,  in  1669, 
principal  of  the  college  at  Oetingen  in  Swabia.  In  1676 
lie  was  chofen  profelfor  of  Greek  in  the  college  of  Straf- 
burg  ;  and  in  1685  obtained  the  chair  of  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city,  where  his  reputation, 
efpecially  for  Greek  literature,  brought  him  a  number  of 
auditors  from  foreign  parts.  He  died  in  1697.  Kuhn 
became  known  to  the  learned  world  by  his  editions  of 
/Elian  and  of  Diogenes  Laertius.  He  had  before  publilhed 
remarks  in  Latin  on  Julius  Pollux.  After  his  death  ap¬ 
peared  his  Quajlioncs  Philofophice  ex  Jacris  Veteris  et  Nov. 
Tejl.  4to.  Stralb.  162.8;  and  an  edition  of  Paufanias,  Gr. 
Lat.  with  notes,  Lipfise,  17 11. 

KUH'NA,  a  town  of  Lufatia  :  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Golifz. 

KUHNAU'  (John),  the  fon  of  a  filherman  of  Gryfin- 
gen,  near  Altenburg,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  four 
miles  from  Drefden,  was  a  learned  and  fkilful  mufician  of 
the  higher  clafs,  among  thofe  who  have  formed  and  efta- 
bliflied  the  German  fchcrol  of  mufic,  particularly  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftyle,  and  in  organ-playing.  In  the  year 
1684,  he  was  organilt  of  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Leipfic;  and,  while  in  that  ftation,  he  wrote  a  diflertation 
De  juribus  circa  mujicos  ecclefiajiicos ,  and  afterwards  de¬ 
fended  it  againft  the  cenfures  of  his  adverfaries.  In  1689, 
he  publilhed  lefions  for  the  harpfichord  in  two  volumes; 
and  in  1696  feven  fonatas,  entitled  Clavici  Fruchte,  Fruits 
of  the  Keys,  or  of  keyed  inftruments  ;  and  in  1700,  fix 
fonatas,  entitled  Bibluc'he  Hijic-ri,  a  Bible  Narrative.  Luf- 
tig  of  Groningen,  in  a  Dutch  treatife  entitled  Inleiding 
tot  de  Mufikkunde,  takes  notice  of  this  work,  and  lays 
that  it  is  a  lively  reprefentation,  in  mufical  notes,  of  Da¬ 
vid  combating  Goliah.  In  the  fame  year  Kuhnau,  to 
filence  the  clamours  of  fome  ignorant  men  of  his  profef- 
fion,  who,  envying  his  merit  and  reputation,  had  libelled 
him,  wrote  a  fmall  trafl,  which  he  entitled  The  Mu¬ 
fical  Quack,  or  Mountebank.  In  the  fame  year  Kuhnau 
■was  appointed  direElor  mitfices  of  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic, 
in  which  llation  he  died  in  172a,  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
age  ;  and  was  fucceeded  in  that  honourable  poll  by  John 
Sebaftian  Bach.  Kuhnau  was  celebrated  immediately  af¬ 
ter  his  death  in  a  Latin  difcourfe  by  a  count  palatine  and 
magiftrate  of  Merfeberg  for  his  Hull,  not  only  in  mufic, 
but  theology,  law,  eloquence,  poetry,  foreign  languages, 
algebra,  and  mathematics.  And  Matthefon,  in  his  life 
of  Handel,  as  the  higheft  praife  he  could  beftow  on  his 
performance,  fays,  that  he  was  even  more  powerful  on  the 
tjrgan  than  the  famous  Kuhnau  of  Leipfic,  vvho  was  then 
(in  Handel’s  younger  days)  regarded  as  a  prodigy. 

KUHN'FELD,  a  town  of  Bavaria;  feventeen  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Bamberg. 
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RU'HNIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus  from  his  pupil 
Adam  Iiuknius,  a  traveller  in  America,  who  fent  feeds  cf 
the  plant  from  Penfylvania.J  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  fyngenefia,  order  polygamia  aequalis;  or  clafs  pentan- 
dria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  compofitae  pifco- 
idese,  (corymbiferae,  JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx:  perianthium  common  oblong,  imbricated;  fcales 
very'  many,  unequal,  lanceolate,  gibbofe,  permanent.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  common  equal ;  flofcules  from  ten  to  fifteen  ;  co- 
rollets  one-petalied,  funnel-form,  twice  the  length  of  the 
calyx;  border  five-cleft,  upright.  Stamina:  filaments  five, 
capillary,  very  Ihort ;  antherse  fub-cylindric,  Ihorter  than 
the  tube  of  the  corollet,  gaping  with  a  lip  at  the  top.  Pif- 
tillum  :  germ  inferior;  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; 
ftigmas  two,  clubbed.  Pericarpium  :  calyx  unchanged. 
Seeds  :  folitary,  oblong,  columnar,  ftriated,  fmooth, crown¬ 
ed  with  a  feathery  down,  longer  than  the  calyx  or  feed. 
Receptacle  :  naked,  fcrobicular,  fomewhat  rugged. — Ejjen- 
tial  Charadler.  Flowers  flofcular ;  calyx  imbricate,  oblong, 
cylindrical;  downplumofe;  receptacle  naked ;  ftyle  deeply 
bifid;  ftigmas  club-lhaped  ;  antherae  diftinct. 

Kuhnia  eup.atorioides,  a  fingle  fpecies.  Stems  a  foot 
and  half  high,  upright,  even,  ftiffilh.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled,  broad-lanceolate,  naked,  fomewhat  wrinkled  j 
veined  underneath,  fomewhat  toothed,  with  the  middle 
ferratures  larger.  Branches  alternate  from  the  middle  of 
the  Item.  Corollas  white ;  ftamens  yellowifti  white.  The 
plant  refembles  a  Eupatorium,  but  there  is  no  inftance  of 
club-lhaped  piftils,  and  dijlinEl  cylindrical  antherae,  in  a 
compound  flower.  It  differs  alfo  from  Eupatorium  in 
having  alternate  leaves.  The  antherae,  according  to  Gaert- 
ner,  fo  far  from  being  feparate,  adhere  fo  pertinacioufly, 
as  to  keep  together  after  being  macerated  twenty-four 
hours  in  water.  Hence,  theLinnaean  character  being  fic¬ 
titious,  and  the  plumofe  down  forbidding  its  being  aflb- 
ciated  with  the  Eupatoriums,  Gaertner  refers  it  to  the 
Critonia  of  Brown.  Native  of  Pennfylvania. 

KU'HU,  the  Hindoo  goddefs  of  day.  It  is  moft  likely 
one  of  the  many  names  of  Parvati ;  but,  refpefting  her, 
very  little  has  yet  been  made  known. 

KU'l-FEOU',  a  towm  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chang-tong  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Yen-tcheou. 

KUI'A,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  on  the  coaft  of  the  White 
Sea,  in  the  government  of  Archangel:  twenty  miles  north 
of  Archangel. 

KUJARIT'ZA,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  in  Roma¬ 
nia,  which  runs  into  the  Marizs  four  miles  eaftofFilippopoli. 

KUIATZKA'IA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Dzonmuren,  built  in  the  year  1728, 
for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  a  traffic  between  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  and  Chinefe,  according  to  the  treaty  made  in  1727. 
It  confifts  of  two  parts  5  one  inhabited  by  the  people  of 
each  country:  forty-four  miles  north  of  Irkutlk.  Lat.  52. 
50.  N.  Ion.  105. 14.  E. 

KUFNEN,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania  :  eight  miles 
fouth  of  Infterburg. 

KUI'NUC,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia: 
twenty  miles  north  of  Elkilhehr. 

KUIVAI'NEMI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Ulea:  twenty  miles  ealt-fouth-eaft  of  Tornea. 

KUIVAS'MAKI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Wafa  :  106  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Wafa. 

ICU'KA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Abo: 
thirty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Biorneborg. 

KUK ALAR',  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  :  thirty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Abo. 

KUKERPEH',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia: 
thirty-two  miles  weft  of  Boli. 

KU'KI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  :  fe- 
venty  miles  north  of  Meaco. 

KUKAISTEN'MAA,  a  final!  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  60.  53.  N.  Ion.  21.1.  E. 

KU'KU,  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a  country 
fituated  to  the  north-eaft  of  Bornou :  250  miles  north-ealt 
of  Bornou.  Lat.  21.  45.  N.  Ion.  24. 45.  E. 
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KUKU'LI,  a  river  of  Tranfilvania,  which  runs  into  the 
Maros  about  feven  miles  above  Weifenburg. 

KU'KUS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz,  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  baths :  eleven  miles  north  of  Konigingratz. 

KUL,  or  Kool,/  A  Turkifli  term,  probably  fignify- 
ing  a  flave  or  fervant.  Meninlky  tells  us,  the  name  is 
given  to  all  the  foldiers  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  particu¬ 
larly  to  thofe  of  the  grand  fignior’s  guard,  and  the  in¬ 
fantry.  The  captains  of  the  infantry,  and  thefe  who 
command  the  guards,  are  called  kul  zaby tiers,  and  the  fol¬ 
diers  of  the  guard  kapu  kulleri,  i.  e.  flaves  of  the  court. 
Others  inform  us,  that  all  who  hold  any  places  depending 
on  the  crown,  or  receive  wages  from  it,  in  a  word,  all 
who  are,  in  any  meafure,  the  grand  fignior’s  fervants, 
take  the  title  of  kul,  or  /tool,  i.  e.  flave,  as  more  creditable 
than  that  of  fubjeft;  even  the  grand  vizir  and  the  bafliaws 
value  themfelves  upon  it.  A  kul,  or  flave,  of  the  grand 
flgnior,  has  authority  to  abufe  any  who  are  only  his  fer¬ 
vants  ;  but  a  fubjefr,  who  fhould  affront  a  kul,  or  flave, 
would  be  feverely  punifhed.  The  kuls  are  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  will  of  the  grand  flgnior,  and  look  on  it  as  a 
kind  of  martyrdom,  that  merits  heaven,  when  they  die 
either  by  his  order,  or  in  the  execution  of  his  commands. 

KU'LA,  a  river  of  Moldavia,  which  runs  into  the 
Reut  near  Ifakova. 

KULAGI'NA,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Caucafus,  on  the  Ural:  fifty-fix  miles  north  of  Gurey. 

KULA'LI,  an  ifland  of  Ruflia,  in  the  Cafpian  Sea. 
Lat.  45.  N. 

KULAR'SKA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk  :  fixty-eight  miles  north-north -eaft  of  Stretenfk. 

KULB,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  St.  Polten. 

KULBAE'VA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Upha  :  forty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Menzelinfk. 

KULCZIN'SKI  (Ignatius),  a  learned  Polifli  abbot, 
was  born  at  Vlodornir  in  the  year  1707.  When  young 
he  embraced  the  monaftic  life  in  the  order  of  St.  Bafil, 
and  rofe  to  the  honourable  poft  of  abbot  of  Grodno. 
From  his  talents  for  bufinefs  he  was  deputed  to  Rome,  in 
the  charafter  of  attorney-general  of  his  order.  He  died 
in  his  abbey  at  Grodno,  in  1747,  at  the  early  age  of  forty, 
after  he  had  acquired  high  reputation  by  his  Specimen  Ec- 
clejia  Rutlienicce.  As  a  proof  of  his  laborious  induftry,  he 
left  behind  him  in  manufcript,  Opus  de  Vitis  Sandorum 
Ordinis  Divi  Bafilii  magni,  2  vols.  folio. 

KULDATZ'KOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutfk,  on  the  borders  oi  China  :  eighty  miles  fouth- 
weit  of  Seleginfk. 

KULEBAKI'NA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutfk,  on  the  Lena  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Kirenfk. 

KU'LEBRUN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Elbing. 

KULEBUGA'GE,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Ca- 
ramania  :  forty  miles  north  of  Tarfus. 

KUL1CHOW',  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia: 
ten  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Lemberg. 

KU'LING,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Balk  :  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Balk. 

KUL'LA,  a  fmall  country  of  Africa,  fituated  to  the 
fouth-weft  of  Dar-Ffir.  The  inhabitants  are  pagans, 
partly  black  and  partly  copper  coloured  ;  Haves  are  pur- 
chafed  from  hence,  and  pimento.  Lat.  9.  N.  Ion.  ao.  E. 

KUL'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Up¬ 
land  :  feventeen  miles  north-eaft  of  Stockholm. 

KUL'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  :  ten  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Biorneborg. 

KUL'LA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  fixty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Gogo. 

KUL'LA  POLLAM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  ol  Guntoor:  thirty-two  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Mootapilly. 

KUL'LAUT,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Candahar ; 
fifty-five  miles  eaft  of  Candahar. 

KUL'LE.  See  Cauvery,  vol.  iv. 
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KULLE'AN,  in  Hindooftan,  fmall  quantities  of  land 
left  uncultivated,  for  the  purpofe  of  laying  grain  upon  it, 
at  the  time  of  harveft,  in  order,  to  its  being  thrafhed. 

KUL'LEN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Skone : 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Helfingborg. 

KULLERWA'H,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gurry 
Mundella  :  thirty-five  miles  eaft  of  Mundella. 

KUL'LO,  a  country  of  Africa,  eaft  of  Konkodoo. 

KULLOWGU'Y,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  county  of 
Kullo.  Lat.  12.24.  N.  Ion.  8.  28.  W. 

KULM,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia,  in  the  county  of 
Balk  :  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Balk,  and  thirty-eight 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Termed. 

KULM,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Leitmeritz  :  nine  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Karonitz. 

KULM,  a  mountain  of  Dalmatia:  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Ragufa. 

KUL'MALAX,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland  t 
thirty-one  miles  north  of  Tavafthus. 

KULMEE'TA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Algiers,  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  Shellef,  near  its  mouth  :  fix  miles  north 
of  Muftygannim. 

KUL'PA,  a  river  which  rifes  about  five  miles  from  Got- 
tfchee  in  Carniola,  and  runs  into  the  Save  near  Siffek  in 
Croatia. 

KUI/SAGE,  or  Sugar  Town,  in  North- America,  a 
little  Cherokee  town,  in  the  vale  of  Keowe. 

KUL'SI,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  takes  its  rife  in  the 
government  of  Archangel,  and  falls  into  the  White  Sea 
in  the  diftrifit  of  the  town  of  Mefenfk. 

KULSUTAN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutfk:  100  miles  fouth-weft  of  Nertchinfk. 

KULTA'PA,  a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia  :  fix  miles 
eaft  of  Nacfivan. 

KUMA'DER,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ni- 
phon  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Morifa. 

KUMA'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ta¬ 
vaftland  :  lixty-five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Jamfio. 

KUMA'NO,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon ; 
fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Ixo. 

KU'MANT,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon:  t 

feventy  miles  north-north-weft  of  Meaco. 

KUMA'RA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  a  name  of  Kar- 
tikya,  which  fee. 

KUM'BA  and  NIKUM'BA,  names  of  fiends,  in  Hindoo 
mythological  legends,  faid  by  fome  accounts  to  have  been 
deftroyed  by  Kriftina  ;  according  to  others,  by  Kama. 

KUM'BO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Gambia. 

KU'ME  JA'CUB,  a  town  of  Egypt :  fixteen  miles  fouth 
of  Girge. 

KUMEGAN',  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Samland  :  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Konigfberg. 

KU'MI,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  in  a  cluf- 
ter  of  fix  or  feven  others,  between  Formofa  and  Japan, 
feen  by  Peroufe.  Thefe  inlanders  are  neither  Japanefe  nor 
Chinefej  bur,  fituated  between  thefe  two  empires,  they 
feem  to  partake  of  both  people.  Their  covering  was  a 
fhirt  and  a  pair  of  cotton  drawers.  Their  hair,  tucked 
up  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  was  rolled  round  a  needle, 
which  leemed  to  be  gold.  Each  of  them  had  a.  dagger, 
the  handle  of  which  was  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  gold.  Their 
canoes  were  made  of  hollowed  trees,  and  they  managed 
them  very  indifferently.  Peroufe  wifhed  to  have  landed 
on  this  ifland,  but  could  not  fpare  time.  Lat.  24.  33.  N. 

Ion.  23. 16.  E. 

KUMIN'GE,  a  town,  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Ulea  :  eleven  miles  north-eaft  of  Ulea. 

KUM'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ne- 
ricia  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Orebro. 

KUM'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland  :  ten 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Nordkioping. 

KUM'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermanland  :  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  weft  of  Stockholm. 

KUM'LINE,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  between  the 

continent 
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continent  of  Finland  arid  the  ifland  of  Aland,  with  a  town. 
Lat.  60.  17.  N.  Ion.  20.  37.  E. 

KU'MO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Abo, 
on  a  river  of  the  fame  name  :  twenty-three  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Biorneborg. 

KUM'RAH,  /.  A  very  ferviceable  and  laborious  bead 
of  burden,  begot  by  an  afs  upon  a  cow,  and  much  uled  in  * 
the  dates  of  Barbary. 

KUM'RI,  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  in  Africa,  in 
■which  are  the  fources  of  the  Nile  and  Bahr  Kulla,  lying, 
according  to  Browne,  in  lat.  7.  N.  and  probably  running 
acrofs  the  continent. 

KUM'SCHAK,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the 
Don,  near  Bidrianka,  in  the  country  of  the  Cofacs. 

KU'MUK,  a  province  bordering  on  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
part  of  the  territory  included  between  the  rivers  Terek  and 
Kur,  and  lying  between  the  Terek  and  Koifu,  compre¬ 
hends  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  thefe  rivers,  as  well  as 
the  Akfai  and  Kafma,  and  the  next  adjoining  mountains 
to  the  wed.  It  is  under  the  government  of  leveral  beys, 
of  whom  the  two  mod  powerful  refide  in  the  cities  Akfai 
and  Eudors,  (called  by  the  Ruffians  Andrewka ,)  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains ;  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Kumuk  and 
Nogai  Tartars,  and  by  Armenian  and  Georgian  merchants, 
who  dwell  in  the  cities.  In  winter  the  Lefgians  defcend 
likewife  with  their  herds  from  the  mountains  into  the 
plain  5  for  the  liberty  of  doing  which  they  pay  a  tribute. 
The  length  of  this  province  is  about  eleven  and  the 
breadth  eight  German  miles.  The  Kumuks  are  vallals  to 
Ruffia. 

KUN-LI'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Se-tchuen  :  forty  miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Soui-tcheou. 

KU'NA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  fifteen  miles  fouth-ead 
of  Braclaw. 

KUNAS'SYR,  one  of  the  Kurile  iflands,  82  miles 
long,  and  37  broad,  and  entirely  furrounded  by  mountains 
with  lofty  fummits  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland  are 
low  plains.  Firs,  larches,  birch,  &c.  grow  here.  At  the 
fouthern  extremity,  a  flat  landy  beach  extends  from  the 
lofty  mountains,  where  the  fea  brings  up  a  fpecies  of 
pearl-bearing  mufcle  in  vad  abundance;  fome  of  the  fize 
of  a  defert-plate.  The  ifland  has  lakes  and  broad  dreams 
that  abound  with  fiih.  It  is  inhabited  by  Kuriles,  who 
are  rated  at  forty-one  perfons. 

KUN'CKEL  (John),  a  celebrated  chemid,  was  born  in 
1630,  in  that  part  of  the  duchy  of  Slelwic  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  duke  of  Holdein-Gottorp.  Having  acquired 
much  reputation  by  his  ability  and  lkill  in  chemidry  and 
the  mechanical  fciences,  he  ingratiated  himfelf  into  the 
favour  of  various  princes,  and  formed  his  fird  eflablifh- 
ment  in  Saxony,  where,  in  1676,  he  gave  private  leftures 
on  chemidry.  He  was  alfo  valet-de-chambre  and  chemid 
to  John-George  II.  elector  of  Saxony,  who  entrufled  him 
with  the  care  of  his  famous  and  luperb  laboratory  at  An-' 
naberg,  near  Wittemberg,  on  the  Elbe.  In  1679,  he  was 
invited  to  Berlin,  by  Frederic-William,  elector  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  to  be  chemid  to  the  court ;  and  in  this  fituation 
he  attained  to  great  celebrity  by  his  difcoveries,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  that  of  phofphorus  from  urine.  The  honour 
of  this  difcovery,  however,  has  been  difputed.  Claude 
Commire,  in  a  treatife  on  phofphorus,  aflerts  that  Ferne- 
lius,  firfl  phyfician  to  Henry  II.  king  of  France,  was  the 
fird  perfon  who  made  dry  phofphorus,  a  fpecimen  of  which 
he  prefented  to  that  prince  at  Boulogne,  under  the  name 
of  Indian-done.  A  profelfor  of  Wittemberg  afcribes  the 
invention  to  an  Italian,  named  Caneparius ;  and  Leibnitz 
maintains  that  the  fecret  of  this  difcovery  was  communi¬ 
cated  both  to  Kunckel  and  Kraft,  by  Henry  Brandt,  a  che¬ 
mid  of  Hamburgh.  The  claim  of  Kunckel,  however,  has 
been  drongly  fupported  by  various  other  authors,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Kirchmayer.  About  1693,  Kunckel  left  Berlin, 
and  repaired  to  Sweden,  to  which  he  was  invited  by. 
Charles  XI.  who  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  counfellor 
of  mines,  and,  at  the  fame  time  gave  him  letters  patent  of 
nobility,  with  the  furname  of  Lowendein.  He  was  defi¬ 
ed  alfo  a  member  of  the  Acad,  curiof.  Naturae  in  Germa* 
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ny  ;  but,  having  lod  liis  intimate  friend  Kirchmayer  in 
1700,  he  furvived  him  only  a  very  fhort  time,  and  died  in 
Sweden  in  1702.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Utiles  Ob- 
fervationes  five  Animadverfiones  de  Salibus  fixis  et  vola- 
tilibus,  Auro  et  Argento  potabili,  Spiritu  rnundi,  &c. 
London  and  Rot.  1678;  but  this  is  only  a  tranflation  by 
C.A.  Ramfay,  the  original  having  appeared  in  German  at 
Hamburgh,  in  1676,  8vo.  2.  Obfervationes  Chymicas, 
Lond.  1678,  8vo.  tranflated  by  the  fame  as  the  preceding. 
3.  Collegium  Phyfico-Chymicum  experimentale  curiofum, 
Hamb.  1716,  8vo.  in  German  ibid.  1722. 

KUN'DAL,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty  miles  fouth-ead 
of  Comillah. 

KUNDAL'LAH,  a  town  of  Hindoofian,  in  Dowlata- 
bad  :  ten  miles  ead-fouth-ead  of  Tooliapour. 

KUNDAWlL'SA,  a  town  of  Hindoofian,  in  Cicacole: 
twenty  miles  fouth-wed  of  Cicacole. 

KUN'DEH-BE'NEIK,  or  Druggists,  a  tribe  of  Hin¬ 
doos,  compofed  of  perfons  produced  from  a  connexion 
between  a  bramin  and  a  woman  of  the  Bice  cad. 

KUN'DERA,  a  town  of  Hindoofian  :  thirty-five  miles 
wed  of  Poonah. 

KUND'HERPS,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  good  fpirits, 
who  perform  their  journeys  on  the  horfe  called  Tajee. 

KUNDJ,  a  river  of  Turkifli  Armenia,  which  runs  into 
the  Euphrates  near  Kundjeh. 

KUND'JEH,  a  town  of  Turkifli  Armenia,  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  :  fixty-five  miles  fouth  of  Erzerum. 

KUN'DING,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of 
Aichdatt,  on  the  Altmuhl :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-wed 
of  Berngries. 

KUND'LITZ,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bithopric  of 
Bamberg  :  two  miles  north- wed  of  Markt  Schorgad. 

KUN'DORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Henneberg  :  three  miles  north-eafl  of  Meinungen. 

KUNDOZERSKA'IA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Archangel  :  128  miles  fouth  of  Kola. 

KUNDRUT'CHIA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Codies,  on  the  Donetz :  fixty-eight  miles 
north-ead  of  Azoph. 

KU'NE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Mo- 
felle  near  Konifmaker. 

KUNGIPA'RA,  a  town  of  Hindoofian,  in  the  fubah 
of  Delhi :  ten  miles  fouth-ead  of  Tannafar. 

KUNGS'BERG.  See  Konigsberg. 

KUN'GUR,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm,  on  the  Silva  :  forty  miles  fouth  of  Perm. 

KU'NISFELD,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  county  of 
Baden  :  four  miles  wed  of  Baden. 

KUNJU'RA,  the  name  of  a  wandering  tribe  of  dancers 
and  conjurors  in  Hindoofian,  more  commonly  called  Nuts, 
and  fometimes  Bazce-gurs,-  which  fignifies  jugglers  or 
trickers.  Of  this  people  we  have  a  curious  account  in  the 
Afiatic  Refearches,  from  the  pen  of  Capt.  Richardfon. 
They  confid  of  feveral  cads.  In  remarking  on  the  refem- 
blance  between  them  and  the  gypfeys  of  Europe,  he  takes 
occafion  to  corroborate  the  fyltem  of  Grellman,  which  re- 
prefents  this  latter  erratic  horde  as  of  Hindooflanee  ori¬ 
gin.  See  Gypsey,  vol.  viii.  p.  579.  The  feet  of  Ba- 
zee-gurs,  furniffies  the  dancing  and  tumbling, girls  of  In¬ 
dia.  Scarcely  any  European  is  ignorant  of  the  free  and 
eafy  manners  of  thefe  ladies;  but  Mr.  Rj.  informs  us  that 
this  circumflance  proves  no  obdru6tion  to  their  marriage  ; 
that  when  they  enter  into  that  date  they  quit  their  pro- 
feffion  ;  and  that  it  is  expected  of  them  at  the  fame  time 
to  lay  afide  their  former  habits,  in  which  they  mod  gene¬ 
rally  acquiefce.  This  people  are  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Hindoofian  called  Kunjura,  which  Mr.  R.  thinks  is  likely 
to  have  been  the  dock  whence  fprang  our  term  conjurer , 
indead  of  the  Latin  word  to  which  it  is  commonly  traced. 
A  people  of  the  fame  defeription  with  the  Kunjura,  whofe 
language  is  Hindoodanee,  refide  near  Condantinople,  and 
are  called  Cingarees.  He  admits  that  the  verb  juggle  may 
have  been  formed  from  the  word  jug,  and  occafioned  by 
the  ufe  which  conjurors  made  of  cups,  jugs,  and  mugs, 
but  he  obferves  that,  in  tire  Hindoowee  dialeeis,  jug  is  ap~ 
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plied  to  a  particular  aft  of  worfhip,  which  the  Brahmins 
alone  can  perform,  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  pretend 
fometimes  to  acquire  praeternatural  powers.  In  this  way, 
they  hope  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  muntur,  or  incantations ; 
and  in  imitation  of  them,  he  fuppofes  that  the  gypfeys 
may  have  preferved  the  name,  on  their  arrival  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  territories.  The  author  defcribes  thefe  people  as 
a  fpecies  of  MulTulmans  in  religion  ;  that  is,  lie  fays, 
“they  undergo  circmncifion,  and  at  their  weddings  and 
burials  a  Qazee  and  Moolla  attend  to  read  the  fervice  ; 
thus  far  and  no  farther  are  they  MulTulmans.  Of  the  pro¬ 
phet  they  feem  to  have  little  knowledge;  and,  though  in 
the  creed  which  fome  of  them  can  indiftinftly  recolleft, 
they  repeat  his  titles,  yet,  when  questioned  on  the  fubject, 
they  can  give  no  further  account  of  him,  than  that  he  was 
a  faint  or  peer.  They  acknowledge  a  God,  and  in  all  then- 
hopes  and  fears  addrefs  him,  except  when  fucli  add  refs 
might  be  fuppofed  to  interfere  in  Tanfyn’s  department,  a 
famous  mufician  who  flourished,  I  believe,  in  the  time  of 
Akbar,  and  whom  they  confider  as  their  tutelary  deity  ; 
confequently  they  look  up  to  him  for  fuccefs  and  fafety  in 
all  their  profeflional  exploits.  Thefe  confiit  of  playing  on 
various  inftruments,  finging,  dancing,  tumbling,  &c.  The 
two  latter  accomplilhments  are  peculiar  to  the  women  of 
this  feft.  The. notion  of  religion  and  a  future  Hate  among 
this  vagrant  race  are  principally  derived  from  their  longs, 
which  are  beautifully  limple.  They  are  commonly  the 
production  of  Kueeer  ;  (fee  his  article.)  On  every  oc- 
cafion  of  doubt  they  have  a  quotation  ready  from  their 
favourite  bard  ;  and,  in  anfwer  to  my  queries  refpefting 
the  Rate  of  the  foul  after  death,  one  of  them  repeated  the 
following  ftanza  : 

Nor  foul  nor  love  divine  can  die, 

Although  our  frame  mull  perifh  here ; 

Still  longing  hope  points  to  the  Iky. 

Thus  fings  the  poet  Das  Kubeer. 

“They  conceive  one  fpirit  pervades  all  nature,  and  that 
their  foul,  being  a  particle  of  that  univerfal  fpirit ,  will  of 
courfe  rejoin  it,  when  relealed  from  its  corporeal  lhackles. 

“  At  all  their  fealts,  which  are  as  frequent  as  the  means 
will  admit,  men,  women,  and  children,  drink  to  excefs. 
Liquor  with  them  is  the  fummum  bonum  of  life ;  every  crime 
may  be  expiated  by  plentiful  libations  of  llrong  drink  : 
whence  it  follows,  that  any  perfon  who  has  accumulated 
roperty  is  foon  confidered  as  a  culprit;  and,  a  charge 
eing  brought  againlt  him,  the  complaint  is  carried  before 
a.  Puncha-et,  or  council  of  five,  when  the  bufinefs  com¬ 
monly  concludes  by  his  being  obliged  to  provide  a  lethean 
draught  for  the  fraternity  to  which  he  belongs.  This  is 
an  exaft  recital  of  what  happened  to  two  men  who  waited 
upon  me,  and  to  whom  I  gave  a  trifling  prefent.  It  was 
found  that  they  had  communicated  to  me  fome  informa¬ 
tion  which  ought  to  have  been  concealed  ;  and  they  there¬ 
fore,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  fine,  underwent  the  pe¬ 
culiar  puniihment  of  having  their  noies  rubbed  upon  the 
ground. 

“Though  profefling  Iflamifm,  they  employ  a  Brahmin, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  adept  in  aftrology,  to  fix  upon 
a  name  for  their  children,  whom  they  permit  to  remain 
at  the  breaft  til!  five  or  fix  years  of  age.  It  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  to  fee  four  or  five  miferable  infants  clinging 
round  their  mother,  and  ltruggling  for  their  fcanty  portion 
of  nourifhment,  the  whole  of  which,  if  we  might  judge 
from  the  appearance  of.  the  woman,  would  hardly  l'uffice 
for  one.  This  practice,  with  the  violent  exercifes  which 
they  are  taught  in  their  youth,  and  the  excefiive  and  ha¬ 
bitual  indulgence  in  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  muit 
greatly  curtail  the  lives  of  thefe  wretched  females. 

“There  are  in  and  about  the  environs  of  Calcutta  five 
fets  of  thefe  people,  each  confilting  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  exclufive  of  children.  There  is  a  Surdar  to  each 
fet,  one  of  whom  is  confidered  as  the  chief.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  feats  of  agility  which  the  women  of  this  fet  ex¬ 
hibit,  are  fo  well  known  as  to  render  any  defeription  un- 


necefiary.  They  have  no  regular  habitations,  being  con¬ 
tented  with  temporary  huts  formed  of  rufh-mats  ;  and, 
when  they  have  occafion  to  change  their  Rations,  it  is  at¬ 
tended,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  with  but  little  trouble, 
as  both  houfeand  furniture  would  hardly  be  a  load  for  one 
perfon.  The  people  of  each  fet  are,  like  our  aftors,  hired 
by  the  Surdar ,  or  manager  of  a  company,  fora  certain  pe¬ 
riod, _  generally  one  year ;  after  which,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  join  any  other  party. 

“The  following  was  the  traditional  account  they  had 
of  their  anceftors.  In  the  countries  of  Ghazeepour,  Ui- 
lahaban,  & c.  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  there  were 
four  brothers,  named  Sa,  Sttmmoola,  Ghoondra,  and 
Moolla,  who,  finding  it  difficult  to  fupport  their  numer¬ 
ous  followers  in  that  part  of  the  country,  determined  to 
feparate,  and  to  march  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  ;  Sa  to  the  eaft,  Summoolla  to  the  weft,  Ghoondra 
to  the  north,  and  Moolla  to  the  fouth  ;  that  Sa,.  arriving 
in  Bengal,  took  up  his  reiidence  at  Hoogiee  ;  that,  having- 
governed  peaceably  for  many  years,  he  died  at  Unwurpoor, 
near  Barafut,  where  to  this  day  his  faithful  defeendants 
offer  up  their  prayers  to  his  manes.  He  had  three  for.s, 
who  fucceeded  each  ether ;  and  the  prefent  chief  furdar 
is  the  eighth  in  lineal  defeent  from  the  laft  of  thefe  fons. 
Thefe  Bazeegurs,  having  adopted,  if  not  the  religion,  at 
leaft  the  name,  of  Muffulmans,  are  more  civilized  than 
the  other  wandering  tribes.  Their  diet  and  apparel  cor- 
refponds  with  the  Muffulmans. 

“The  Panchpeeree,  or  Budeea  Nuts,  differ  from  the  Ba¬ 
zeegurs  in  many  points  ;  though  probably  in  their  man¬ 
ners  there  will  be  found  a  Itronger  limilitude  to  the  gyp¬ 
feys  of  Europe  than  in  thofe  of  any  others  which  may 
come  under  review.  They  have  no  particular  fyftein  of 
religion,  adopting  with  indifference  that  of  the  village  near 
to  which  they  happen  to  be  encamped.  The  men  are  re¬ 
markably  athletic,  and  alfo  nimble  and  adroit  in  every 
kind  of  flight  of  hand,  praftifing  juggling  in  all  its 
branches.  As  tumblers  they  exhibit  not  only  feats  of  agi¬ 
lity,  but  great  inftances  of  ftrength.  There  are  about  a 
hundred  houfes  at  prefent  of  thefe  people  in  Calcutta, 
formed  into  five  divilions  ;  there  is  a  furdar  to  each  divi- 
fion,  one  of  whom,  as  with  the  Bazeegurs,  is  confidered 
as  the  head  of  the  whole.  His  revenues  feem  principally 
to  arife  from  the  offerings  of  ftrong  liquor,  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  his  dependants;  they,  meaning  fuch  as  have 
attached  themfelves  to  Calcutta  and  its  environs,  feem  to 
have  nearly  the  fame  boundaries  as  the  Bazeegurs,  though 
there  are  communities  of  this  call  fpread  all  over  Bengal. 
They  have  a  traditional  account  of  four  generations,  and 
do  not,  like  the  Bazeegurs,  confider  themfelves  as  fo¬ 
reigners  in  Bengal.  This  particular  tribe  of  the  Nuts  are 
fufpeCted  of  being  great  thieves  ;  many  of  them  I  under- 
ftand  are  daily  puniflied  for  theft,  and  are  no  doubt  often 
hanged.  They  alio  have  a  peculiar  jargon  formed  upon 
fimilar  principles  with  that  of  the  Bazeegurs.  This  for¬ 
mation  of  a  feparate  dialeft  conveys  no  very  favourable 
impreffion  of  either  of  thefe  feels,  fince  many  people  may 
conceive  it  fo  much  refemhles  the  cant  of  rogues  among 
ourfelves,  invented  for  the  purpofe  of  concealing  their 
conduft  as  much  as  poffibje  from  honeft  men. 

“Their  marriage-ceremonies  areas  follow.  All  parties 
being  agreed,  and  the  day  fixed  on,  they  affemble  before 
the  bride’s  houfe  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  at  night. 
The  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  all  his  relations,  male 
and  female,  places  himfelf  before  the  door,  near  to  which 
are  fixed  four  plantain-trees,  forming  a  fquare  large 
enough  to  contain  the  company.  He  calls  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  Give  me  my  bride.  The  brother,  or  fome 
fuch  near  relation,  guards  the  door,  and  prevents  his  en¬ 
trance,  nay,  rudely  puilies  him  away.  The  laugh  is  now 
general  againft  the  poor  bridegroom,  and  many  are  the 
jokes  on  all  hands  played  upon  him.  However,  not  to 
be  put  off  fo,  he  makes  two  more  attempts,  calling  out 
all  the  while  for  his  bride;  which  proving  ineffectual,  he 
in  much  feeming  grief,  (for  the  whole  appears  a  farce,) 
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Yetires  and  fits  down  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and  there 
in  melancholy  mood  bewails  his  fate.  When  the  parties 
conceive  they  have  fufficiently  tried  the  man’s  patience, 
they  then  intercede  in  his  behalf  with  the  guardian  of  the 
door,  who,  bringing  forth  the  bride,  delivers  her  hand 
into  the  bridegroom’s,  faying,  Here  is  your  bride,  be¬ 
have  kindly  to  her.  She  alfo  receives  an  exhortation  to 
conduit  herfelf  like  a  good  and  obedient  wife.  The 
bridegroom,  now  taking  a  little  red  powder  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  occafion,  makes  a  mark  with  it  on  her  fore¬ 
head,  calling  our,  This  woman  is  my  wedded  wife.  The 
bride  alfo  marks  the  bridegroom’s  face,  repeating  at  the 
fame  time,  This  man  is  my  hufband.  They  fit  down  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  company  arrange  themfelves  in  a  circular 
form  on  each  fide.  The  little  fingers  of  his  left  and  her 
right  hand  being  joined,  they  fit  clofe  together,  fo  that 
their  knees  may  lap  over  each  other.  The  merriment  of 
the  evening  now  begins,  all  parties  dancing,  fingiug, 
drinking,  and  fmoking,  except  the  bride,  who  for  this  one 
day  in  her  life  is  expected  to  refrain  from  the  intoxicat¬ 
ing  draught.  After  a  fhort  fpace  they  arife;  and  the 
bridegroom,  accompanied  by  the  female  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  conveys  the  bride  to  the  houfe  where  the  bride¬ 
groom  and  bride’s  mothers  are  afiembled  ;  neither  of  whom 
are  permitted  to  appear  before  him  this  night ;  however, 
this  reftridtion  damps  not  the  joy  of  the  old  ladies  ;  liquor 
is  plentifully  fupplied,  and  they  partake  freely  of  it.  The 
bridegroom  having  rejoined  the  party  in  the  fquare,  every 
one  fets  ferioufiy  to  work;  and  it  appears  now  a  fair  trial 
to  prove  who  fliall  molt  expeditioufly  accomplilh  the  im¬ 
portant  bufinefs  of  intoxication.  A  little  after  day-light 
the  cavalcade  prepare  to  fet  off  for  the  bridegroom’s  houfe. 
Whatever  dowry  the  parents  can  give  is  now  delivered  ; 
and,  the  little  fingers  of  the  happy  couple  being  again 
joined,  as  before  defcribed,  they  lead  the  way.  Before 
the  bridegroom’s,  or  rather  before  the  parents',  door,  (it 
being  to  their  houfe  they  are  conducted,)  Hands  an  earth¬ 
en  pot  filled  with  water,  and  in  which  is  placed  a  fmall 
frelh  branch  of  a  mangoe-tree,  intended,  as  I  fhould  con¬ 
jecture,  for  an  emblem  of  plenty.  The  mother  then  comes 
forward  with  a  fieve  containing  a  roopee,  fome  unhulked 
rice,  paint,  and  doob- grafs.  This  Ihe  waves  round  each 
of  their  heads  three  times,  and  touches  their  foreheads 
with  it.  This  ceremony  being  performed,  the  bridegroom 
leads  the  bride  into  the  houfe,  where  file  is  received  by 
the  old  lady  with  many  welcomes,  who  promifes,  if  the 
but  conducts  herfelf  like  a  good  wife,  that  Hie  fiiall  have 
all  her  goods  and  chattels  when  file  dies.  The  men  now 
aflemble  in  front  of  the  houfe.  The  women  remain  within ; 
and,  a  fealt  being  prepared,  the  fame  fcene  of  immoderate 
intoxication  fucceeds.  When  evening  arrives,  the  bride 
goes,  or  is  conducted,  if  there  be  a  female  of  the  party 
fufficiently  fteady  to  accompany  her,  to  the  hut  allotted 
for  her.  Such  of  the  company  as  are  able,  now  depart, 
•whilft  the  relt,  among  whom  the  bridegroom  may  gene¬ 
rally  be  numbered,  pafs  the  night  on  the  plain  in  beaftly 
infenfibility,  leaving  the  folitary  bride,  for  that  night,  to 
her  own  fober  reflections. 

“From  the  time  their  children  are  five  or  fix  months 
old,  they  are  accuftomed  to  imbibe  ftrong  fpirits  ;  indeed 
it  may  be  faid  they  draw  it  in  with  their  mother’s  milk. 
They  appear  to  be  a  moll  inconfiderate  race  of  beings, 
never  thinking  of  to-morrow  ;  all  their  views  are  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  prefent  moment ;  and  that 
enjoyment  confiding  wholly  in  exceffive  intoxication,  and 
the  groffeft  indulgence  of  the  fenfual  appetites.”  AJiatic 
Refearches,  vol.  vii. 

KUNK,  Con'go,  Ben'der  Con'go,  or  Cung,  a 
feaport  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Lariftan,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Perfian  Gulf  oppofite  the  ifland  of  Kiflime :  fixty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lar.  Lat.  26.  44.  N.  Ion.  54.  50.  E. 

KUN'KAR,  or  artificers  in  brafs,  copper,  &c.  A  cafi 
of  the  Hindoos  which  took  its  rife  from  the  defcendants 
of  a  Bice  woman  having  had  connexion  with  a  bramin. 

KUN'NERSDORF.  See  Cunnsrsporf,  vol.  v. 
s/ox..  XI.  No.  3og. 
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KUNNIPQU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Benares:  fif¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Merzapour. 

KU'NO,  a  fortrefs  of  Japan,  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of 
the  ifle  of  Niphon  :  fixty  miles  weft-fouth-welt  of  Jeddo. 
KU'NOE,  one  of  the  Faroer  Iflands. 

KUNO'SY,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  No- 
vogrodek:  thirty-four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Novogrodek. 

KUNOVAT',  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the 
Oby  near  Kunovatfkoi. 

KUNOVAT'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Tobolfk,  on  the  Oby:  eighty  miles  fouth  of 
Obdorfkoi. 

KUNO'W,  a  town  cf  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  San- 
domirz  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft:  of  Radom. 

KUN'STADT,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Brunn :  five 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Els. 

KUN'STADT,  or  Burgkunstadt,  a  town  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  in  the  bifliopric  of  Bamberg -..  fix  miles  eaft  of  Lich- 
tenfels,  and  twenty-four  north-north-eaft  of  Bamberg. 

KUN'STADT,  or  Constadt,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Oels :  three  miles  eaft  of  Breflau,  and 
twenty-four  north-eaft  of  Brieg.  Lat. 31. 2.N.  Ion.  18.  3.  E. 

KUN'STADT  (Alten),  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bi¬ 
fliopric  of  Bamberg  :  one  mile  fouth  of  Kunftadt. 

KUNTE',  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Xicoco  : 
eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Ijo. 

KUN'TING,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of 
Aichftadt,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Schwarzach  and  the  Alt- 
muhl :  eleven  miles  north-eaft  of  Aichftadt,  and  four 
weft-north-weft  of.  Beilngries. 

KUN'TZEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Sam- 
land,  on  the  Curifch  Nerung  :  twenty-eight  miles  north 
of  Konigfberg. 

KUN'ZELSAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Hohenlohe  :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Ohringen. 

KUNZ'STEIN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality 
of  Aichftadt:  four  miles  vveft-fouth-weft  of  Aichftadt. 

KUO'PIO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  and  capital  of  Savolax, 
and  that  part  of  Carelia  remaining  to  Sweden,  formed  into 
one  province  under  the  appellation  of  Hoedingedorne  of 
Kuopio.  The  town  ftands  on  the  weft  fide  of  an  exten- 
five  lake.  It  is  1 50  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Ulea,  and  220 
north-north-eaft  of  Abo.  Lat.  62.  54.  N.  Ion.  27.  28.  E. 

KUORTA'NE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Wafa:  fifty-two  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Wafa. 

KU'PACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria :  four  miles  north-eaft 
of  Aicha. 

KUPEN'KA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Voronez  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Livenlk. 

KUPEN'SK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Voronez  :  128  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Voronez. 

KUPERPE'H,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 
thirty-five  miles  weft-north-weft:  of  Boli. 

KUP'FENBERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Bamberg  :  thirty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Bamberg,  and 
fourteen  north  of  Bayreuth. 

KUP'FENBERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifliopric 
of  Aichftadt:  ten  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Aichftadt,  and 
eight  north  of  Ingolftat. 

KUP'FERBERG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Jauer:  fifteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Jauer,  and 
twenty-two  weft  of  Schweidnitz.  Lat.  50.  40.  N.  Ion; 
15.55. E. 

KUP'FERBERG,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Saatz:  twen¬ 
ty-two  miles  weft-fbutli-weft  of  Saatz.  Lat.  50.23.  N. 
Ion.  13.  5.  E. 

KUP'FERNICKEL,/  in  mineralogy.  SeeNiccoLU.M 
fulphuratum. 

KUPH,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  a  ftate  of  decay,  but  bear¬ 
ing  evidence  of  ancient  fplendour.  All  the  buildings  are 
of  a  yellow  hewn  ftone ;  the  walls  about  eighteen  inches 
thick,  and  neither  fattened  with  iron  nor  laid  in  mortar. 
The  houfes  are  built  round  courts,  and  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  palaces.  Crofles  over  the  doors  prove  they  were 
erected  by  Cbrittians;  and,  from  the  ftyle  of  architecture, 
10  Q  DjV 
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Dr.  Pocock  fuppofes  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 
It  is  thirty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Aleppo. 

KU'PINATZ,  a  town  of  Croatia :  fourteen  miles  eaft 
of  Carlftadt. 

KUPISZ'KI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki :  thirty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Birza. 

KUPLIAGHI'SI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Nato- 
lia  :  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Sinob. 

KUP'PENKEIM,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden. 
In  July  1796,  it  was  taken  by  the  French:  three  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Raftadt,  and  twenty-two  north-eaft  of 
Stralburg. 

KUPPORF/AH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Sirhind  :  fifty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Sirhind. 

KU'PRI,  a  river  of  Natolia,  which  runs  into  the  gulf 
of  Satalia  in  lat.  36.  59.  N.  Ion.  37.  E. 

KUPRIBAZA'RI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Ca- 
ramania :  fix  miles  weft  of  Satalia. 

KUPS,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Bamberg: 
three  miles  weft  of  Cronach. 

KUPSIN'GA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gangpour:  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Gangpour. 

KUR,  a  river  of  Afia,  which  riles  in  Armenia,  paffes 
through  Georgia,  the  province  of  Schirvan,  &c.  and  runs 
into  the  Cafpian  Sea  fe  venty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Bak  u. 

KU'RA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Cafpian  Sea.  The  land 
Is  not  high,  but  the  Ihores  are  Iteep  all  round.  Lat.  39.  N. 

KU'RAB.  See  Kesker. 

KURABAD',  a  town  of  Candahar:  eight  miles  weft  of 
Attock. 

KURAG'GI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
forty-five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Jeddo. 

KURATI'JA,  a  town  of  Egypt :  four  miles  north-weft 
of  Cairo. 

KURA'MO.  See  Karan. 

KUR'BITZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland  :  three 
miles  fouth  of  Plauen. 

KU'REH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia:  thir¬ 
ty-four  miles  weft  of  Sinob. 

KURDIUKOV',  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Caucafus,  on  the  Malva  :  twenty-eight  miles  weft  of 
Kizliar. 

KUR'DIUM,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  on  the  Volga  :  fixteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Saratov. 

KUREE'K,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  :  ten 
miles  weft-north-well  of  Gujnrat. 

KUREN'K,  a  river  of  Perfia,  which  rifes  in  the  north 
part  of  Mecran,  and  runs  into  the  Arabian  Gulf  thirty 
miles  weft  of  Tiiz. 

KUREN'KA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the 
Enilei  fifty-two  miles  north  of  Turuchanlk. 

KURFEKIAN'.  See  Khorfakan. 

KUR'GAN,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk,  on  the  Tobol :  fixty-eight  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Yalutorovlk. 

KUR'GAN,  a  river  of  Afia,  which  rifes  in  the  Perfian 
province  of  Chorafan,  and  runs  into  the  Cafpian  Sea  to 
the  weft  of  Aftarabat. 

KURGANSKA'IA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Tobollk,  on  the  Irtifch  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Tara. 

KU'RIAT,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  Oman, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which 
runs  into  the  Arabian  Sea  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  Cape 
Kuriah  :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Mufcat. 

KU'RIAT,  or  Ras  Kuriat,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of 
Arabia.  Lat.  23.  27.  Ion.  57.  50.  E. 

KUR'JAUN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gohud  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Gwalior. 

KURIK'KA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa  :  thirty-fix  miies  north-eaft  of  Chriftineftadt. 

KURI'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia:  twenty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Braheftad. 

KU'RILAUT,  a  town  of  Charafm  :  fixty  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Urkonje. 
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KU'RILE  I'SLANDS,  a  chain  of  iflands  in  the  North’ 
Pacific  Ocean,  extending  from  the  foutliern  extremity 
of  Kamtfchatka  to  Japan,  difcovered  by  the  Ruffians  in 
the  year  1718,  and  valuable  principally  for  the  furs,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  fea-otter,  which  are  found  there.  Of 
twenty-one  iflands  belonging  to  Ruflia,  only  four  are  in¬ 
habited,  and  their  population  is  eftimated  at  moft  at  140a 
fouls.  The  inhabitants  are  very  hairy,  wear  long  beards, 
and  live  entirely  upon  feals,  filh,  and  the  produce  of  the 
chace.  They  are  good,  hofpitable,  and  docile;  and  have 
all  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion.  At  the  time  when 
Peroufe  vifited  this  ifland,  the  people  were  exempted  for 
ten  years  from  the  tribute  paid  to  the  emperor  of  Ruflia, 
becaufe  the  number  of  otters  was  greatly  diminifhed  ;  a 
pleating  proof  of  the  mildnefs  of  that  government,  which 
has  been  fo  often  reprefented  as  rigidly  defpotic.  The 
more  fouthern  and  independent  ifla'nders  fometimes  pafs  in 
canoes  the  channel  that  feparates  them  from  the  Ruffian 
Kuriles,  in  order  to  give  fome  of  the  commodities  of  Ja¬ 
pan  in  exchange  for  peltries.  They  extend  from  lat.  42. 
to  51.  N. 

KURISON'DA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Carama- 
nia  :  fixty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Tocat. 

KURISSI'MA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Xico- 
co  :  fixteen  miles  weft  of  Ijo. 

KURK,  a  town  of  Candahar:  twenty-five  miles  eaft  of 
Cabul. 

KUR'KES,  a  river  of  Perfia,  which  joins  the  Kurenk 
near  its  mouth. 

KUR'KIN,  a  town  of  Bengal :  eleven  miles  north-eaft 
of  Ramgur. 

KURKUM'BA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Ruttunpour:  thirty-two  miles  eaft  of  Ruttunpour. 

KURKU'NA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Surgooja  :  twenty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Surgooja. 

KURK'STAT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Nyland  :  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Hellingfors. 

KUR'MA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Dar-Fur:  twelve  miles 
well:  of  Cobbe. 

KURMAVATA'RA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  the  fe- 
cond  of  the  ten  incarnations  of  the  Hindoo  god  Viflinu, 
(fee  vol.  x.  p.  J17.)  of  which  the  following  account  is 
given  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon.  “The  lecond  grand  ava- 
tara  of  Vifirnu,  in  the  form  of  a  tortoife,  evidently  refers 
alio  to  the  deluge.  In  that  of  Matfya,  or  the  filh,  we 
find  the  neceflity  of  a  deluge  to  cleanle  the  world  from  its 
linful  taints.  By  the  demon  Hyagriva  having  ftolen  the 
Vedas  while  Brahma  was  dozing,  we  mult  underftand 
the  dereliction  of  mankind  from  the  doftrines  and  con¬ 
duct  prefcribed  in  the  fcriptures,  and  the  criminal  indif¬ 
ference  of  their  pallors.  The  preferving  attribute  of  the 
deity  interpofed,  faved  a  remnant  of  creatures  from  de- 
ftruflion,  and,  by  recovering  the  fcriptures,  reclaimed 
mankind  to  purity  of  faith  and  conduct.  For  the  purpofe 
of  reltoring  to  man  fome  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
that  were  loft  in  the  flood,  Viflinu  is  fabled  to  have  become 
incarnate  again  in  the  form  of  a  tortoife;  in  which  lhape 
he  fultained  the  mountain  Mandara  placed  on  his  back  to 
ferve  as  an  axis,  whereon  the  gods  and  demons,  the  vaft 
ferpent  Vafoky  ferving  as  a  rope,  churned  the  ocean  for 
the  recovery  of  the  amrita,  or  beverage  of  immortality.” 

Karma ,  or  koorma,  is  the  Sanfcrit  appellation  of  the  ava- 
tara.  Among  the  Mahrattas,  and  others  in  the  we  Item 
parts  of  India,  it  is  more  commonly  called  katck,  that 
word,  or  katchiva ,  meaning,  like  kurma,  a  tortoife  or  tur¬ 
tle.  The  refult  of  the  operation,  in  view  to  which  the 
incarnation  appears  to  have  occurred,  was  obtaining  from 
the  churned  ocean  fourteen  articles,  called  the  fourteen 
gems,  or  chaterdeja-ratana ;  in  common  language  chazvda- 
ratny  ;  thus  enumerated:  1.  The  Moon>  Chandra  or  So¬ 
ma.  2.  Sri,  or  Lechemy,  the  goddefs  of  fortune  and  beau¬ 
ty.  3.  Sura,  wine  ;  or  Suradevi,  the  goddefs  of  wine. 
4.  Oochifrava,  an  eight- headed  horfe.  5.  Kultubha,  a 
jewel  of  ineftimable  value.  6.  Paryata  or  Pariyata,  a  tree 
that  fpontaneouily  yielded  every  thing  defired.  7.  Su- 

rabhi. 
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rah  hi,  a  cow  fimilarly  beautiful.  8.  Dhanvantara,  a  phy- 
fician,  or  the  god  of  phyfic.  9.  Iravat,  the  elephant  of 
Indra  with  three  probofci.  10.  Shank,  a  (hell  conferring 
victory  on  any  one  who  fhould  found  it.  ix.  Danulha, 
an  unerring  bow.  12.  Bikh,  poifon,  or  drugs.  13.  Rhetn- 
ba,  a  beautiful  woman,  correfponding  in  many  points 
with  our  popular  Venus.  14.  The  Amrita,  or  beverage 
of  immortality;  which  appears,  though  laft  obtained,  to 
have  been  the  primary  object  of  this  churning  procefs  ; 
the  other  gems  appear  to  have  been  obtained  incidentally. 

KURMDY'A,  a  town  of  Bengal:  fifty-five  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weff  of  Doefa. 

KUR'MISCH,  a  town  of  RufTia,  in  the  government  of 
Simbirfk  :  104  miles  north-weft  of  Simbirfk. 

KURMU  KI,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Georgia: 
105  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Teflis. 

KUR'MYK,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  and  diftrift  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Simbirfk,  on  the  Sura  :  104  miles  north-weft 
of  Simbirfk. 

KUR'NACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube  two  miles  north-weft  of  Villingen. 

KUR'NU,  a  village  near  ancient  Thebes.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  349. 

KUROPATNI'KI,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Ga¬ 
licia  :  forty-five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Lemberg. 

KUROSA'KI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo: 
twenty-feven  miles  north  of  Taifero. 

KUROW',  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein :  nine  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Lubeck. 

KUR'RA,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  runs  into  the 
Beema  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Vifiapour. 

KURRAB  A'GH,  a  town  of  Candahar,  in  theprovinceof 
Ghizni:  twenty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Ghizni,  and  125 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Candahar.  Lat,  33.  30.  N.  Ion.  67.  59.  E. 

KURRABA'GH,  a  town  of  Candahar:  fifteen  miles 
north-weft  of  Cabul. 

KURRAVAU'T,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  runs 
into  the  Cauvery  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Carroor. 

KURREGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Orifla:  feven 
miles  louth-eaft  of  Boad. 

KURRE'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Golmd  :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Narwa. 

KURRIGCO'RA,  a  town  of  Bengal:  forty-five  miles 
fouth-fouth-weftof  Doefa,  and  thirty-five  fouth  of  Burwah. 

KURRY'A,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Palamow. 

KURSCHIN'NEN,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania :  eight 
miles  fouth  of  Infterburg. 

KURSK,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  and  capital  of  a  government 
to  which  it  gives  name,  on  the  Sem  :  240  miles  fouth  of 
Mofcow,  and  544  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Peterfburg.  Lat. 
51.  40.  N.  Ion.  36.  24.  E. 

KUR'SKOE,  a  government  of  Rufiia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  government  of  Orel,  on  the  eaft  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Voronez,  on  the  fouth  by  Voronez  and  Char- 
kov,  and  on  the  weft  by  Tchernigov  ;  about  xia  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  generally  100  from  eaft  to  weft; 
but  a  narrow  part,  about  twelve  miles  wide,  extends  forty 
miles  farther  weft.  Kurfk  is  the  capital. 

KUR'SY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeifh :  forty- 
five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Burhanpour. 

KURSZA'NY,  a  town  of  Samogitia  :  eighteen  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Miedniki. 

KURTACULAC',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey'’,  in  Ala- 
dulia  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Adana. 

KURTAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore:  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Jaliindar. 

KURT'CHI,yi  An  order  of  foldiery  among  the  Per- 
fians.  The  word,  in  its  original,  fignifies  army  ;  and  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  body  of  cavalry,  confifting  of  the  nobility  of  the 
kingdom  of  Perfia,  and  the  pofterity  of  thole  conquerors 
who  placed  Ifmael  Sophi  on  the  throne.  They  are  in 
number  about  eighteen  thoufand  men.  Their  commander 
is  called  kutchi  bafchi,  which  was  formerly  the  firft  poll;  in 
the  kingdom  5  equivalent  to  coufiable  in  France. 
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KURTOWFANY,  a  town  of  Samogitia  :  fixteen  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Miedniki. 

KUR'TUS,/:  in  ichthyology,  the  Hunch-Back  ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  jugular  fifties,  inftituted  by  Mark  Eliezer  Bloch, 
and  now  received  into  the  Linnsean  fyllem  by  Dr.  Gmelin. 
Generic  characters — Back  greatly  elevated  ;  body  broad, 
carinated  above  and  below’ ;  two  rays  in  the  membrane  of 
the  gills.  Bloch  received  the  fpecimen  from  Muller,  to 
whom  it  was  fent  from  Tranquebar  by  Koenig.  There  i3 
only  one  fpecies,  which  is  called 

Kurtus  Indicus,  the  Indian  hunch-back :  the  generic 
character  therefore  will  form  the  fpecific.  It  has  thirteen, 
rays  in  each  pectoral  fin,  fix  in  each  ventral,  eighteen  in 
the  tail,  and  feventeen  in  the  dorfal.  The  body  is  broad, 
fliort,  thin,  and  inftead  of  fcales  covered  with  lamellae  of 
a  filver-colour,  which  are  lo  arranged  as  to  make  the  fifti 
appear  to  be  covered  with  a  filming  plate  of  filver.  The 
head  is  large,  comprefled,  and  ends  in  a  blunt  point;  the 
aperture  of  the  mouth  is  large;  the  under  jaw  is  longer" 
than  the  upper,  and  turns  down  at  the  end  ;  both  are  fur- 
nilhed  with  feveral  rows  of  fmall  teeth.  The  tongue  is 
fliort  and  cartilaginous  ;  the  palate  fmootli.  Inftead  of  a 
covering  for  the  gills,  there  is  a  broad  membrane  which 
reaches  to  the  pectoral  fin,  under  which  lies  the  branchial 
membrane  or  gill,  the  rays  of  which  are  fmall;  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  gills  is  very  large.  Between  the  mouth  and 
eyes  are  two  round  apertures.  The  eyes  are  large;  pupil 
black,  iris  blue  above  and  white  below.  The  back  be¬ 
gins  to  rife  juft  above  the  eyes  ;  it  is  of  a  gold,  colour, 
with  orange-coloured  (pines.  Near  the  dorfal  fin  are  four 
black  fpots.  The  lateral  line  does  not  begin  behind  the 
neck,  as  in  other  fifties,  but  beyond  the  pectoral  fin,  and 
goes  in  a  ftraight  direction  to  about  the  middle  of  the  tail- 
fin.  The  belly'  is  fliort  ;  the  anus  not  far  from  the  head. 
The  pebloral  and  ventral  fins  are  of  a  gold-yellow,  edged 
with  red  ;  thofe  of  the  back,  anus,  and  tail,  have  a  blue 
ground  bordered  with  yellow.  All  the  rays  are  foft  and 
bifurcated,  except  the  firft  of  the  dorfal  and  ventral  fins, 
and  the  two  firft  of  the  anal,  which  are  Angle  and  fliarp- 
pointed.  This  filh  inhabits  the  Indian  feas,  and  lives  on 
lliell-fifh  and  fmall  crabs;  its  jaws,  which  are  formed  like 
a  rafp,  are  fufliciently  ftrong  to  mafticate  the  (hells. 
Length  ten  inches,  including  the  tail ;  greateft  breadth 
fomething  more  than  four.  It  is  very  faithfully  repre- 
fented  on  the  annexed  Plate. 

KU'RU,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Abo; 
fixty-three  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Biorneborg. 

KURU',  in  Hindoo  mythology,  was  the  brother  of 
Pandu,  who  was  the  father  of  the  five  heroes  of  the  Ma- 
habarat.  Kuru  had  a  hundred  fons,  whofe  contefts  with 
the  Pandus  are  the  fubjeft  of  a  poem,  which  is  a  continued 
allegory  of  the  ftruggles  between  man’s  virtues  and  vices, 
perionified  in  the  offspring  of  the  brothers. 

KURU'ME,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo  ; 
fixteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Ikua. 

KU'RUNLUK-DEN'ZY,  the  Ocean  of  Gloom.  The 
Turkifh  term  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

KURY'MA,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  twelve  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Szeben. 

KU'SA,  or  Cusa ,f.  in  botany,  the  fpecies  of  grafs  ef- 
teemed  by  the  Hindoos  (acred  and  myftical,  and  ufed  by 
the  Brahmins  in  many  of  their  facred  or  fuperftitious  ce¬ 
remonies.  See  the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  140, 
141.  and  Poa  cynofuroides. 

KUSA'MO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Ulea :  eighty-five  miles  eaft  of  Tornea,  and  eighty-five 
north-eaft  of  Uiea. 

KUS'BAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  In  Benares :  twenty- 
two  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Benares. 

KUS'CAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segef- 
tan  :  twenty-one  miles  north-eaft  of  Kin. 

KUSCA'RI,  a  town  of  Mingrelia  :  thirty  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Anarghia. 

KUS'CHAIL,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk ;  twenty. eight  miles  fouth  of  Tomfk. 

K.USC  HERE  V'S  K  Q$j> 
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KUSCHEREV'SKOI,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Archangel  :  forty-four  miles  weft  of  Oneg. 

KUSCH'ING,  a  town  of  Bavaria:  nine  miles  north- 
e'aft  of  Ingoldftadt. 

KU'SEL,  Cou'sel,  or  Kus'sel,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre:  eighteen  miles  north 
of  Deux  Ponts,  and  nine  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Lautereck. 

KU'SHA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  :  thirty-two 
miles  eaft  of  Kaminiecz. 

KUSHAPAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

KU'SHAL,  or  Kuthal,  a  fortrefs  of  Afia,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Kuttore :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kuttore 
Fortrefs.  Lat.  35.  17.  N.  Ion.  70.  39.  E. 

KUSH'BASH,  f.  Perfons  who  enjoy  lands  rent-free, 
tipon  condition  of  ferving  government  in  a  military  capa¬ 
city  when  called  upon.  The  term  alfo  fignifies  people  of 
middling  circumftances,  who  do  not  cultivate  their  lands 
themfelves,  but  hire  fervants  to  doit  while  they  hold  other 
employments.  Indian  Gloff. 

KUSHEE'SH-TOG'HY,  the  Turk-ilh  words  for  Mount 
Athos ;  meaning  the  Mountain  of  Monks. 

KUSH'KAT,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia :  feventy-two 
miles  weft  of  Kojend. 

KUSI'GA,  a  river  of  Ruftia,  which  runs  into  the  Amur 
twenty  miles  eaft  of  Nertchinlk. 

KUS'KO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw :  eighteen 
miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Kalifch. 

KUSKUS'KY,  a  town  of  Virginia:  forty-four  miles 
fiorth-weft  of  Pittfburg. 

KUSKHU'SER,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan  :  eighty- 
one  miles  north  of  Schiras. 

KUS'MA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 
inhabited  by  free  Arabs  :  fifty  miles  eaft  of  Hodeida,  and 
ten  fouth-weft  of  Dsjebi. 

KUSSE'IR,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile  :  lixteen  miles  fouth  of  Eufeneh. 

KUS'SI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  :  fix- 
ty-five  miles  north-ealt  of  Jeddo. 

KUSS'NACHT,  a  bailiwick  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Zurich. 

KUSS'NACHT,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Schweitz,  near  which  is  a  chapel  eredVed  on  the  fpot 
where  William  Tell  flew  the  Auftrian  governor :  ten  miles 
weft  of  Schweitz,  and  fix  north-eaft  of  Lucerne. 

KUSSOO'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  :  fixteen 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Firofepour. 

KUSTAN'GI,  Kiusten'za,  or  Chiusten'gi,  a  town 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  Black  Sea,  an¬ 
ciently  called  Conftantia :  feventy  miles  eaft  of  Driftra. 
Lat.  44.  30..N.  Ion.  28.  37.  E. 

KUS'TER  (Ludolf),  a  very  learned  writer,  was  born  in 
1670  at  Blomberg  in  Weftphalia.  When  very  young,  he 
was,  upon  the  recommendation  of  baron  Spanheim,  ap¬ 
pointed  tutor  to  the  two  ions  of  count  Schwerin,  prime 
minifter  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who,  upon  our  author’s 
quitting  that  Ration,  procured  him  a  penfion  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  livres.  He  was  pro  mi  fed  a  profeflbrftiip  in  the  uni- 
smrfity  of  Joachim  ;  and  till  this  fhould  be  vacant,  being 
then  but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  relolved  to  travel. 
He  read-iedtures  at  Utrecht;  went  to  England,  and  from 
thence  to  France,  where  he  collated  Suidas  with  three  ma- 
r.ufcripts  in  the  king’s  library,  which  furnifhed  him  with 
s  great  many  fragments  that  had  never  been  publilhed. 
He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  which  made  him  feveral  advan¬ 
tageous  offers  to  continue  there ;  but  he  was  called  to  Ber¬ 
lin,  where  he  was  inftalled  in  the  profeflbrftiip  promifed 
liim.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Antwerp;  and,  being 
brought  over  to  the  Catholic  religion,  he  abjured  that  of 
the  Proteftants,  The  king  of  France  rewarded  him  with 
a  penfion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  admitted  fupernumerary 
ftflbciate  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions.  He  enjoyed  this, 
however,  a  very  ftiort  time;  dying  in  1716,  at  the  age  of 
^forty-fix.  He  was  a  great  mafter  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
.yyrote  well  in  it;  but  his  chief  excellence  was  his  verbal 
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Ik  ill  in  the  Greek  language,  to  which  he  a!  mo  ft  entirely 
devoted  liimfelf.  He  wrote  many  works  ;  the  principal 
of  which  are,  1.  Hiftoria  critica  Homeri.  2.  Jamblicus 
de  vita  Pythagorse.  3.  An  excellent  edition  of  Suidas,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  3  vols.  folio.  4.  An  Edition  of  Arift- 
tophanes,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  folio.  5.  A  new  Greek 
edition  of  the  New.  Teltament,  with  Dr.  Mill’s  Variations, 
in  folio. 

KUS'TO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Abo, 
on  an  ifland  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Abo. 

KUSTU'BHA,  J.  In  Hindoo  legends,  an  ineftimable 
gem,  of' which  many  wonderful  tales  are  related.  It  is 
one  of  the  fourteen  precious  things  recovered  from  the 
ocean  when  churned  for  the  amrita,  by  gods  and  demons, 
in  the  Kurmavatara  ;  which  fee. 

KU'TA,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the  Lena  at 
Kutikoi. 

KUTA'JAH.  See  Kiu'tajah. 

KUTA'LI,  a  ftnall  ifland  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Lat. 
40.  30.  N.  Ion.  27.  22.  E. 

KU  TAN',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  thirty  miles 
eaft  of  Kairabad. 

KUTANPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  thir¬ 
ty  miles  eaft  of  Kairabad. 

KUTA'TIS.  See  Cotatis,  vol.  v. 

KU'TATS,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  5 
twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Meaco. 

KUTCHNE'VO,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobolfk  :  340  miles  north-north-weft  of  Turuchanlk. 
Lat.  71. 20.  N.  Ion.  84.  24.  E. 

KUTI'NA,  a  town  of  Sclavonia:  thirty-three  miles 
weft-north-vveft  of  Pofzega. 

KUT'NO,  or  Cutno,  a  town  of  Warfaw  •.  fixteen  miles 
north  of  Lenczicz. 

KUTSCH,  a  lake  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Natan - 
gen  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Raftenburg. 

KUTSCHI'NA,  a  town  of  Servia  :  fixteen  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Orfova. 

KUTS'KOI,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk,  on  the  Kuta,  where  it  joins  the  Lena  :  flxty  miles 
eaft  of  Ili’mfk,  and  276  north  of  Irkutfk.  Lat.  56.40.  N. 
Ion.  123.  20.  E. 

KUT'TENBERG,  or  Kutna-Ho'ra,  a  town  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  in  Czaflau,  celebrated  for  its  filver-mines,  which 
were  formerly  very  abundant,  difcovered  in  the  year  1237 
by  a  monk:  four  miles  north-welt  of  Czaflau.  Lat.  49. 52.  N. 
Ion.  15.  19.  E. 

KUT'TENPLAN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Pllfen :  one 
mile  north-weft  of  Pilfen. 

KUT'TENTHAL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Boleflau; 
fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

KUTTIJA'R.  See  Pisania. 

KUT'TING,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurte  :  four  miles  north-ealt  of  Dieuze,  and  nin« 
north-weft  of  Sarburg. 

KUTT'LAW,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Glogau  :  fix  miles  north-north-weft  of  Gros  Glogau. 

KUTTO'RE,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Afia,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  which  it  gives  name:  100  miles  north-eaft  of  Ca- 
bul,  and  280  north-weft  of  Lahore.  Lat.  35.  27.  N.  Ion. 
70.  17.  E. 

KUTTO'RE,  a  name  given  to  the  trafl  of  country  be¬ 
tween  the  north-eaft  part  of  Cabul  and  the  north-weft  of 
Cachemire,  now  fubjedt  to  Candahar.  The  Mahometans 
call  it  Caferijlan ,  or  the  Land  of  Infidels.  The  name  of 
Kuttore  is  probably  taken  from  a  fortrefs  fo  called. 

KUTTUHDU'A,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
near  the  coaft  of  Aracan,  inhabited  chiefly  by  filhermen. 
It  is  well  wooded.  Lat.  21.52.  N.  Ion.  91.45.  E. 

KUTUCH'TA,yi  The  chief  prieft,  or  fovereign  pon¬ 
tiff,  among  the  Tartars.  AJh. 

KU'TUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Benares  :  ten  miles 
north-eaft  of  Bidzigur. 

KUTZ'EBAR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Mx&auderan :  forty 
miles  fouth-weit-of  Febrabad. 

KU'VAg 
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KLU'VA,  a  firmll  town  of  Perfia,  fouth  of  Derbcnt;  the 

rehdence  of  a  khan. 

KU'VERA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  the  regent  of 
wealth,  correfponding  with  the  Plutus  of  the  weftern  pan¬ 
theon.  He  is  defcribed,  in  refpeft  of  externals,  as  a  mere 
man,  gloomy,  felfifh,  and  deformed  ;  but  as  a  magnificent 
diety,  refiding  in  the  fple^ndid  city  Alaka,  and  borne 
through  the  fky  in  a  gorgeous  car,  called  pvjhpaka ,  or  flow¬ 
ery.  He  is  alio  called  Viteffa,  Paulaftya,  and  Dhar.ada  ; 
and,  as  the  fon  of  a  fage  named  Vifrava,  he  is  called  Vif- 
ravana,  a  name  likewile  of  Ravena,  half-brother,  by  the 
fame  father,  of  Kuvera.  His  fervants  and  companions  are 
the  Yakfhas  and  Guhyakas,  into  whofe  filthy  forms  tranf- 
jnigrate  the  fouls  of  thofe  men  who  in  this  life  are  addict¬ 
ed  to  fordid  and  bale  paflions,  or  abforbed  in  worldly 
profperity.  The  Hindoos  have  afligned  regents  to  each 
cardinal  and  intermediate  point  of  the  compafs.  Kuvera 
rules  the  north. 

KDWA'NA,  or  Qua'no,  a  feaport  town  of  Japan,  in 
the  province  of  Ovvari. 

KUYA'LI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania  : 
twenty-feven  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Filippopoli. 

KUY'NDER,  a  river  of  Holland,  which  runs  into  the 
Zuyder  See  at  Kuynder. 

KUY'NDER,  or  Fort  Kuynder,  a  feaport  town  of 
Holland,  in  the  department  of  Friefland,  fituated  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  Zuyder  See  :  twenty-three  miles  fouth  of  Lewar- 
den.  Lat.  52.  4.8.  N.  Ion.  5.46.  E. 

KUYP,  or  Cuyp  (Albert),  a  painter  who  ranks  among 
the  beft  and  mod  original  artifts.  He  was  born  at  Dort 
in  1606,  and  was  the  Ion  of  Jacob-Gerritz  Kuyp,  a  land- 
fcape-painter  of  much  merit.  From  his  father  he  firft 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  the  art;  but  furpaffed  him  infinitely 
in  his  progrefs.  He  was  one  of  the  moll  agreeable  paint¬ 
ers ;  imitating  with  the  greateft  perfection  the  purity  and 
brilliancy  of  light.  No  artift  ever  reprefented  the  atmof- 
phere  which  furrounds  all  objeCts  more  completely  than 
Cuyp ;  and,  in  the  effect  of  fun-fhine,  none  ever  approached 
him.  The  fimplelt  fcenes  and  combinations  of  objects 
were  fufficient  for  him  to  exert  his  talents  upon  ;  and  he 
never  failed  to  give  an  intereft  to  them  by  the  fweetnefs 
of  his  colour,  and  the  beauty  of  his  light  and  fhade.  Lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  His  works  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  therefore  he  mull  have  lived  long;  for  they 
are  of  fo  highly-finifhed  a  quality,  that  he  mult  have  given 
much  time  to  them.  In  the  various  collections  among 
the  nobility  in  England,  works  of  his  thine  with  almolt 
unrivalled  luftre ;  and  are  not  very  uncommon.  At  the 
marquis  of  Stafford’s  is  a  very  fine  one  of  the  landing 
of  prince  Maurice  at  Dort.  There  are  alio  leveral  others 
of  great  merit. 

KUZ'DRA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz  :  forty  miles  fouth  of  Petrozavodflc. 

KU'ZIK,  a' river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the  Viatka 
eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Kotelnitch. 

KUZ'NIK,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Vi¬ 
atka  :  forty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-welt  of  Glazov. 

KUZ'MA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minlk  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Mozyr. 

KUZ'MILOCH,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Minlk  :  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Mozyr. 

KUZNETCHI'CHA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Simbirlk,  on  the  Volga  :  fixteen  miles  north-eaft 
of  Simbirlk. 

KUZ'NETZK,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov  :  ninety-fix  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Saratov. 

KUZ'NETZK,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Kolivan,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Kondoma  and  the  Tom, 
built  in  the  year  1618,  on  a  place  which  was  a  general  re¬ 
fort  of  Tartars,  and  peopled  with  colonies  from  Tomlk, 
and  fome  other  towns.  It  contains  about  five  hundred 
houfes;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufaC’tureof  iron.  It  is  188  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Kolivan, 
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and  550  weft-fouth-weft  of  Enifeilk.  Lat.  53.40.N.  Ion. 
86.  49.  E. 

KUZNETZKO'VA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutlk  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Balaganfkoi. 

KUZNETZO'VO,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Perm  :  twenty-eight  miles  north-weft  of  Obvinlk. 

KUZNI'CA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki :  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Grodno. 

KUZO'MEN,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  five  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  coaft  of  the  White  Sea :  154  miles  north- 
weft  of  Archangel. 

KUZRE'KA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  White  Sea:  140  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Kola. 

KWASS'ITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Hradifch  :  four¬ 
teen  miles  north  of  Hradifch. 

KWASSO'WA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia:  twen¬ 
ty-eight  miles  north  of  Zytomiers. 

KY'ANITE,  or  Cy'anite.  See  Zeolithus  cyanites. 

KYAR,  a  mountain  of  North  America,  in  New  Hamp- 
fhire.  Lat.  43.22.  N.  I0n.71.50.  W. 

KY'BAR,  a  town  of  Norway  :  fix  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Wardhuys. 

KYB'BUTZ,  f  The  point  in  Hebrew  which  anfwers 
to  u  in  our  alphabet. 

KY'BURG,  a  bailiwic  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  formerly  a  county.  After  the  extinction  of  the 
counts  of  Kyburg,  in  the  year  1264,  it  came  to  the  houfe 
of  Haplburg,  and  from  thence  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
Leopold  duke  of  Auftria  mortgaged  it  to  the  counts  of 
Toggenburg;  this  mortgage  was  transferred  to  the  counts 
of  Montfort.  In  the  year  1415,  when  Frederic  duke  of 
Auftria  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  the  emperor 
Sigifmund  feized  on  the  eftate ;  and,  in  1424,  permitted 
the  citizens  of  Zurich  to  purchafe  the  rights  of  the  counts 
of  Montfort,  which  they  did.  Thus  Zurich  became  maf- 
ter  of  the  county,  on  paying,  neverthelefs,  to  the  emperor 
confiderable  furns  at  five  different  times.  In  1442,  the 
canton  of  Zurich  reftored  it  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III. 
but,  in  1452,  purchafed  it  of  duke  Sigifmund  for  ever. 

To  KYD,  v.  n.  [corrupted  probably  from  cui),  Sax.J 
To  know : 

But  ah,  unjuft  and  worthlefs  Colin  Clout, 

That  hydjl  the  hidden  kinds  of  many  a  weed ; 

Yet  kydjl  not  one  to  cure  thy  fore  heart  root, 

Whofe  rankling  wound  as  yet  doth  rifely  bleed.  Spenf. 

KYDREBAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude;  eight 
miles  north-eaft  of  Fyzabad. 

KY'EN.  See  K as. 

KY'GOW  GA'YA.  See  Gaya,  vol.  viii. 

KY'HOLM,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  near  the  ifland 
of  Samfoe. 

KYL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Warme- 
land  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Carlftadt. 

KYL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Nericia : 
eight  miles  north-weft  of  Orebro. 

KY'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Warme- 
land  :  twenty-three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Carlftadt. 

KYL'BURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sarre,  on  the  Kyll :  twenty-fix  miles  north-north-eaft 
of  Luxemburg,  aud  thirteen  louth-fouth-weft  of  Treves. 

KYLE,  the  middle  diftriCt  of  Ayrfhire  in  Scotland,  di¬ 
vided  from  Carrick  by  the  river  Doon.  The  boundaries 
of  Kyle  are,  the  river  Doon  on  the  fouth,  and  the  river 
Irvine  on  the  north. 

KYLE  of  DUR'NESS,  a  bay  of  the  North  Sea,  on  the 
north  coaft  of  Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dur- 
nefs.  The  entrance,  weft  of  Farout  Head,  is  in  lat.  58.  40. 
N.  Ion.  4.  42.  W. 

KYLE  of  RHE'A,  a  narrow  ftrait  between  the  ifland 
of  Skye  and  the  main  land  of  the  county  of  Invernefs.  Lat. 
57.  1 5.  N.  Ion.  5.  40.  W. 

KYLE  OF  SCOW'IE,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
ia  R  land. 
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land,  and  county  oF Sutherland:  twenty-four  miles  fouth 
of  Cape  Wrath.  Lat.  58.  16.  N.  Ion.  5.  5.  W. 

KYLE  of  TON'GUE,  a  bay  on  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  county  of  Sutherland:  thirteen  miles  weft-fouth-weli 
of  Strathy  Head.  Lat.  58.  35.  N.  Ion.  4.  13.  W. 

KYLL,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Mofelle 
five  miles  below  Treves. 

KYLLIN'GIA,  f.  [from  Petrus  Kylling,  a  Dane;  1696. 
AEl.  Dan.  10.  408.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  trian- 
dria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  gramina,  (cype- 
roiderse,  Juff.')  The  generic  characters  are— Calyx:  ament 
ovate  or  oblong,  imbricated,  fcales  oblong,  diftinguilh- 
ing  the  flowers.  Glume  unequal,  comprefled,  bivalve  ; 
valves  lanceolate,  channelled,  acute,  much  Ihorter  than 
the  corolla  ;  the  one  fliorter  than  the  other.  Corolla  : 
glume  longer  than  the  calyx,  comprefled,  bivalve ;  valves 
keeled,  unequal,  divaricated  at  the  tips,  of  which  one  is 
larger,  lanceolate,  very  tharp,  complicated,  embracing  the 
margin  of  the  other ;  the  other  fliorter,  narrower.  Stami¬ 
na  :  filaments  three,  awl-fliaped,  flat ;  antherae  linear, 
eredt.  Piftillum :  germ  obovate,  flattened,  gibbofe  on 
one  edge  ;  flyle  filiform  ;  ftigmas  two  or  three,  capillary. 
Pericarpium  :  none,  the  glumes  of  the  corolla  preferving 
the  feed  till  ripe.  Seed  oblong,  three-fided,  defiitute  of 
villi. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Ament  ovate  or  oblong,  im¬ 
bricate  ;  flowers  with  a  bivalve  calyx  and  corolla. 

Species.  1.  Kyllingia  monocephala,  or  one-headed  kyl- 
lingia  :  culm  filiform,  three-fided;  head  globular,  feflile  ; 
involucre  three-leaved,  very  long.  Cultn  a  foot  high, 
three-fided,  firift,  grooved.  Leaves  the  length  of  the 
culm,  linear,  keeled,  even,  fheathing  at  the  bafe.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  very  common;  alfo  of 
Japan,  according  to  Thunberg,  and  the  Society  iiles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Forfter. 

2.  Kyllingia  triceps,  or  three-headed  kyllingia  :  heads 
terminating  in  threes,  or  thereabouts,  glomerate,  feflile. 
Culm  half  a  foot  high,  commonly  decumbent  at  the  bafe, 
■naked,  three-cornered.  Leaves  radical,  fliorter  than  the 
culm,  fheathing,  linear,  keeled,  fmooth.  Involucre  three¬ 
leaved,  terminating.  It  refembles  the  preceding  very 
much,  but  differs  in  having  a  three-lobed  head.  Frequent 
in  moiftifh  meadows  in  Jamaica.  In  both  Indies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Linnceus’s  Supplement,  and  the  Kew  Catalogue  ; 
in  Japan,  according  to  Thunberg;  in  the  Society  Ifles, 
according  to  Forfter. 

3.  Kyllingia  panicea,  or  bread  kyllingia:  umbel  termi¬ 
nating  with  lpikes,  feflile  and  peduncled,  cylindrical,  im¬ 
bricated  ;  univerfai  involucre,  four-leaved,  or  thereabouts ; 
partial  none.  Culm  fetaceous,  three-fided,  a  fpan  high, 
without  knots,  leafy  at  bottom,  naked  above.  Leaves 
equal  to  the  culm,  linear- fetaceous,  keeled,  foft,  reflex  at 
the  edge  ;  fheaths  entire,  furrounding  the  culm.  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies;  Koenig  found  it  in  Malabar;  Forfkahl 
alfo  found  it  in  the  Levant. 

4.  Kyllingia  filiformis,  or  filiform  kyllingia :  umbel  ter¬ 
minating,  fimple;  fpikes  feflile  and  peduncled  ovate,  fpike- 
lets  ovate,  acute  ;  involucre  three-leaved,  partial  none. 
Native  of  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola. 

5.  Kyllingia  umbellata,  or  umbellate  kyllingia:  umbel 
terminating,  fpikes  feflile  and  peduncled,  cylindrical, 
fquarrofe;  univerfai  involucre,  many-leaved  ;  partial  three- 
leaved.  Culm  three-fided,  ftriated,  flender,  a  foot  high, 
and  more,  leafy  at  the  bafe,  naked  abofe.  Leaves  about 
five,  linear-lanceolate,  ftriated,  keeled,  foft,  rugged  back¬ 
wards  along  the  edge  and  keel,  longer  than  the  culm, 
fheathing  at  the  bafe,  purple,  pale-green,  or  glaucous. 
It  is  diftinguiftied  from  the  third  fpecies  by  the  fize  of  all 
the  parts,  the  ftrufture  and  hardnefs  of  the  habit,  the 
multitude  of  leaves  in  the  involucre,  rays  and  flowers,  and 
by  the  partial  involucre.  Found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by 
Koenig. 

6.  Kyllingia  Sumatrenfis,  or  Sumatra  kyllingia:  umbel 
terminating;  fpikes  feflile  anti  peduncled,  cylindrical, 
fquarrofe;  aniverlal,  involucre  many-leaved,  partial  none. 
This  differs  from  K.  umbellata  of  Rottboell  only  in  the 
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want  of  a  partial  involucre.  It  was  found  in  Sumatra  by 

Wennerberg. 

7.  Kyllingia  Cyperina,  or  Eaft  Indian  kyllingia  :  culm 
three-fided,  ftriated,  leafy  at  the  bafe  ;  umbel  fimple  j 
fpikes  ftrict,  feflile  ;  univerfai  involucre  many-leaved, 
very  long  5  partial  none.  Culms  a  foot  high  and  more, 
leafy  at  the  bafe,  three-fided,  ftriated  ;  leaves  twice  the 
length  of  the  culm,  narrow,  fheathing  at  the  bafe  ;  the 
flieath  truncated.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

KY'LY,  or  Kyela,  a  feaport  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Celebes,  with  a  fpacious  harbour.  Lat.  1.  15.  S. 

KYMI'TO,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Finland,  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  broad. 
Lat.  60.  16.  N. 

KYM'MEN,a  riverof  Finland, which  flows  from  thelake 
of  Pejend,  or  Pejana,  into  the  centre  of  the  gulf  of  Finland. 

KYNE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia :  eighteen 
miles  north-eaft:  of  Wafa. 

KY'NETON.  See  Kington,  p.  750  of  this  volume. 

KYN'TO,  a  lake  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Olo* 
netz,  almoft  forty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  from  twelve 
to  fixteen  in  breadth.  Lat.  65.  40.  N.  Ion.  28.  48.  E. 

KYTER  (Albert),  a  phyfician,  was  born  at  Konigf- 
berg,  in  Pruifia,  and  probably  took  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
at  Leyden,  where  he  was  ftudying  in  the  year  1642.  He 
was  afterwards  chofen  firft  profeflor  of  phyfic  in  the  new 
medical  fchool  eftabliftied  at  Breda  in  1646  ;  but  he  quit¬ 
ted  this  ftation  two  years  afterwards,  in  order  to  take 
pofleflion  of  a  medical  chair,  to  which  he  was  elected,  at 
Leyden  ;  an  appointment  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  September  1655,  at  fihe  time  when  he 
was  reftor  of  that  univerfity.  He  publifhed  feveral  works  ; 
as,  1.  Methodus  Medicinam  ;  Leyd.  1642.  2.  Inftituti- 

ones  Phyficae,  1647.  3.  Anthropologia,  1647.  4.  Initi- 

tutiones  Medics;  ad  hypothefln  de  circulari  fanguinis  motu 
compofitse,  Amft.  1654.  5.  Collegium  Medicum,  xxvi. 

Difputationibus  breviter  compleftens  quae  ad  Inftitutiones 
pertinent,  Leyd.  1655.  This  volume  contained  alfo  fome 
mifcellaneous  and  political  tracts.  Eloy.  DiEl.  Med. 

KY'PHONISM.  See  Cyphonism,  vol.  v.  p.  526. 

KY'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohilcund  :  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Budayoon. 

KY'RA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  eaft  Bothnia :  eighteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Wafa. 

KYRADAW',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Malwa :  fe- 
ven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kimlaflh. 

KYRADEE',  a  town  of  Bengal :  fourteen  miles  weft- 
fouth-weft  of  Curruckdeab. 

KYRALFAL'VA,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Hungary  : 
twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Sirat. 

KYRAGUR',  afortrefsof  Hindooftan,  in  Goondwanat 
eighty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ruttunpour,  and  100  eaft  of 
Nagpour.  Lat.  21.26.  N.  Ion.  81.  30.  E. 

KYRAN'TY,  a  town  of  Bootan :  fixty  miles  fouth  of 
Talfafudon. 

KYRCZ'YCE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia:  fifty-fix  miles  north-weft  of  Zytomiers. 

KYR'IE,  the  firft  word  of  every  mafs  in  miilic.  It 
furnilhes,  with  ckifon,  the  only  articulations  of  the  firft 
movement  of  all  mafies  ancient  and  modern.  Kyrie,  the 
vocative  cafe,  implies  “O  Lord;”  and,  joined  with  ckifon , 
is  equal  to  “Lord,  have  mercy  on  us.”  Kyrie,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  mafs  in  mu  lie,  is  often  ufed  fubltantively  ;  as.. 
There  is  a  well-written  kyrie  in  that  mafs,  or  fervice. 

KYRI'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia:  thirty- 
fix  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Chriftiar.ftadt. 

KY'RITZ,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Mark  of 
Pregnitz  :  forty  miles  north-welt  of  Berlin,  and  twenty- 
nine  north  of  Brandenburg.  Lat.  52.  26.  N.  Ion.  12.  26.  E. 

KYR'KAS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Jamtland  ;  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Ofterfund. 

KYRK'SLATT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Nyland  :  fixteen  miles  weft  of  Helfing. 

KY'RQ,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  North  Finland,  on  a 
Jake  of  the  fame  name  :  forty- two  miles  eaft  of  Bioernborg. 

3  KY'RG. 
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KY'RO  (Lille),  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia  *. 
twelve  miles  eaft-fouth-eall  of  Wafa. 

KY'RO  (Stor),  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia  : 
twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Wafa. 

KYR'TUS.  See  Kurtus. 

KYS'CHAW,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Pomerelia:  thirty- 
two  miles  fouth  of  Dantzic. 

KYST,  Kys'ta,  or  Kys'TE,yi  [Saxon.]  A  cheft,  or 
coffin.  See  Kistvaen,  p.  769. 

KYTEE',  a  town  of  Bengal  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of 
Burdwan.  Lat.  23.3.  N.  Ion.  81.  E. 

KYTEE',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  twenty- 
eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Arrah. 
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KYTH,  f.  [from  cognatus,  Lat.]  Kin,  or  kindred. 

Jacob. 

KYU'QUOT,  a  large  found  or  bay  on  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  North  America,  having  Roberts  Ifland  on  one  fide. 
Lat.  50.  o.  N.  Ion.  127.  20.  W. 

KYTZ'BIEHL,  or  Kytzbuhl,  a  towm  of  the  county 
of  Tyrol :  thirteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  KufFstein,  and 
forty-five  north-eaft  of  Infpruck 

KZI'KEN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey  :  fifteen  mile* 
weft  of  Merdin. 

KZIL'KAN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Tigris: 
twenty-one  miles  north  of  Tecrit. 


ADDITION  to  the  Article  KNIGHTHOOD. 

INSTALLATION  of  the  KNIGHTS  COMPANIONS  of  the  Moll  Honourable  Order  of  the  BATH, 

On  Monday,  the  ill  of  June,  1812. 


THIS  fplendid  ceremony  was  not  announced  earlier 
than  a  fortnight  before  the  day  appointed  for  it ; 
and  yet,  fuch  was  the  eagernefs  of  the  knights,  officers  of 
the  order,  and  all  thofe  who  were  concerned,  that  the  ar¬ 
rangements  were  all  completed,  and  in  a  flyle  calculated  to 
give  this  national  fete  all  the  pomp  and  majefty  it  is  fufcep- 
tible  of.  Early  in  the  morning  the  avenues  to  Weftminller 
Abbey,  the  feats  erefted  along  the  platform  from  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  acrofs  Palace-yard  to  the  entrance  of  Poets’  Cor¬ 
ner,  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  houfes, 
and  the  ftreets,  were  crowded  with  people.  The  nave  and 
aides  of  the  Abbey,  where  two  amphitheatres  and  con¬ 
veniently-matted  feats  and  temporary  galleries  had  been 
fitted,  were  full.  Every  nook,  corner  of  tomb,  “jutting 
frieze,  buttrefs,  or  coigne  of  ’vantage,”  had  its  group  of 
fpedrators  ;  and  it  was  highly  interefting  to  fee  the  deco¬ 
rations  of  opulence,  and  the  charms  of  beauty,  grouped 
with  the  marble  effigies  of  the  dead.  Henry  VII’s  Cha¬ 
pel  was  filled  with  ladies  in  their  moft  falhionable  at¬ 
tire,  and  gentlemen  in  full  drefs.  An  organ  had  been 
placed  under  the  great  eaft  window,  and  the  orcheftra 
united  in  performing  feveral  appropriate  pieces  of  facred 
mufic  in  the  bell  ftyle.  Under  the  royal  canopy,  placed  a 
little  above  the  altar,  two  fons  of  our  venerable  monarch, 
two  of  his  daughters,  his  grand-daughter  the  princefs  Char¬ 
lotte  of  Wales,  and  the  duchefs  of  York,  were  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  ceremony,  though  they  were  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  their  drefs. 
The  elegant  coftume  of  the  knights,  the  oftrich-plumes 
•waving  majeftically  over  their  heads,  the  efquires  in  their 
chivalrefque  furcoats  and  flame-colour  hofe  and  flioes; 
the  officers  of  the  order  in  their  flowing  mantles  of  white 
fatin  lined  with  crimfon,  with  their  golden  fceptres  and 
badges  ;  the  kings  of  arms,  heralds,  and  purfuivants,  in 
their  rich  tabards  ;  all  contributed  to  give  this  folemnity 
a  pomp  and  magnificence  which  few  nations  can  difplay, 
and  none  can  boaft  of  with  fuch  a  fenfe  of  public  and  in¬ 
dividual  fatisfaftion  :  for,  when  we  confider  the  perfonal 
merits  of  thofe  who  were  prefent  in  their  flails,  or  inftall- 
ed  on  that  day,  we  cannot  help  congratulating  the  nation 
at  large  upon  fo  many  worthies,  fo  many  brave  defenders 
of  our  laws  and  rights,  fo  many  heroes,  who,  Healing  for  a 
few  moments  from  the  dangers  of  war  or  other  patriotic 
Rations,  came  to  receive,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  the 
God  of  Holts,  a  feemingly-trifling,  but  highly  and  juftly- 
c  (teemed,  honour,  in  compenlationforthe  lofs  of  their  blood, 
and  as  a  reward  for  their  well-tried  valour;  and  to  deliver 
their  fwords  into  the  hands  of  Religion,  who  makes  them 
fwear  never  to  ufe  them  but  in  her  behalf,  and  for  the  de¬ 
fence  and  profperity  of  the  country  that  gave  them  birth. 
Surely,  confidered  in  this  point  of  view,  nothing  can  be 
more  folemn,  more  impreffive,  than  this  ceremony,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  correct  and  particularized  ac¬ 
count. 

The  Knights  El  eft,  dreffied  in  their  furcoats,  mantles, 
snd  fpurs,  affembled  in  the  Prince’s  Chamber  at  Weft- 
minder,  each  attended  by  three  Efquires,  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  5  where  the  Knights  Companions,  in  the 


full  habit  of  the  order,  met  them  at  half  pad  ten  ;  with 
the  dean  and  prebendaries,  in  their  rel’peftive  mantles  of 
the  order;  from  thence  they  went  in  proceffion  to  Wed- 
minder-abbey,  and,  entering  at  the  fouth-eaft  door, 
walked  down  the  fouth  fide  aide,  turned  through  the 
lad  arch  next  the  great  wed  door  of  the  abbey,  paffed 
up  the  middle  aide  to  the  centre,  then,  inclining  to  the 
left,  entered  the  north  fide  aide,  and,  croffing  the  great 
tranfept  of  the  abbey,  proceeded  to  king  Henry  the  Se¬ 
venth’s  Chapel,  in  the  following  order : 

Six  Men  in  Silk  Scarfs  uncovered,  preceded. 

Drums  of  His  Majedy’s  Houfehold. 

The  Drum  Major. 

•  Kettle  Drums  and  Trumpets. 

The  Serjeant  Trumpeter,  with  his  Mace. 

Twelve  Alms-Men  of  the  Church  of  Wedminder,  two  and 
two,  in  their  Gowns,  with  the  Badges  of  the  Order. 
The  Meffenger  of  the  Order,  in  his  Surcoat. 

The  Efquires  of  the  Knights  Elefl,  three  and  three,  their 
caps  in  their  hands. 

The  Efquires  of  the  Knights  Companions,  their  caps  oa 
their  heads. 

Prebendaries  of  the  Church  of  Weftminller,  two  and  two. 

The  Sub-Dean,  carrying  the  Bible  in  his  right  hand. 
Officers  of  Arms,  according  to  their  rank,  in  their  ta¬ 
bards  ;  viz. 

Purfuivants— Heralds — Provincial  Kings. 

Knights  Eleft,  two  and  two,  carrying  their  hats  and  fea¬ 
thers  in  their  hands. 

[N.  B.  The  Proxies  walked  in  the  places  of  their  re- 
fpective  Knights,  wearing  the  Surcoat,  and  girt  with  the 
Sword  of  the  Order ;  they  carried  the  Mantle  on  their 
Right  Arm;  had  no  Spurs,  nor  the  Hat  and  Feather;  but 
walked  with  a  Hat  in  their  Hands.] 

The  Knights  Companions  in  the  full  habit  of  the  order, 
two  and  two,  when  Companions  ;  otherwife  Angle, 
with  their  hats  and  feathers  on  their  heads. 

Gentleman  Ulher — Regilier — Secretary. 

Bath  King  of  Arms— Garter — Genealogift. 

The  Dean  of  Weftminller,  Dean  of  the  Order,  carrying  in- 
his  right  hand  the  Form  of  the  Oath  and  Admonition. 
His  Royal  Highnel’s  the  Duke  of  York,  Firft  and  Princi— 
"  pal  Knight  Companion,  as  Great  Mailer,  covered. 
Twelve  Yeomen  of  the  Guards  doled  the  Proceflion. 

The  Staffmen  entered  the  Chapel,  and  cleared  the  area, 
and  paffed  three  on  each  fide  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh’s- 
tomb,  to  the  recedes  under  the  eaft  windows. 

The  drums,  kettle-drums,  and  trumpets,  when  they 
came  to’tlie  gate  of  the  Chapel,  divided  to  the  right  and1 
left,  and  formed  a  paffiage  on  the  outfide  of  the  Chapel. 

The  Alms-Men  then  entered  the  Chapel,  made  a  joint 
reverence  to  the  Altar  ;  and,  turning  about,  made  a  joint- 
reverence  to  the  Sovereign’s  Stall,  then  turned  and  paffed 
fix  on  each  fide  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh’s  tomb,  aadt 
retired  into  the  recedes  of  the  windows  beyond  it. 

The  Meffenger,  entering  the  Chapel,  made  the  like  re* 
verences,  and  flood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  knights’  Halls.. 

When.- 
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When  all  the  Efquires  had  entered  the  Chapel,  they 
jointly  made  the  like  reverences,  and  placed  themfelves 
before  their  proper  feats. 

The  Prebendaries  entered  the  Chapel,  made  their  dou¬ 
ble  reverences  all  together,  and  then  placed  themfelves  on 
benches  on  each  fide  of  the  altar. 

The  Officers  of  Arms  made  the  like  reverences  toge¬ 
ther,  and  placed  themfelves  before  their  forms  under  the 
prince’s  Hall.  [ N .  B.  Here  the  band  of  mufic  began  to  play .] 

The  Proxies  and  the  Knights  Elect,  on  entering  the 
Chapel,  made  their  double  reverences  together,  and  Itood 
on  the  area,  under  their  refpeftive  banners. 

The  Knights  Companions,  on  entering  the  Chapel, 
made  the  like  double  reverences,  and  Itood  under  their 
refpedtive  banners. 

The  Regifter,  Secretary,  and  Uffier,  made  the  like  re¬ 
verences,  and  Itood  before  their  bench  under  the  fove- 
reign's  ftall. 

Garter,  with  the  Genealogift  on  his  right  hand,  and 
Bath  King  of  Arms  on  his  left,  entering  the  Chapel,  made 
the  like  reverences,  and  Itood  before  their  bench. 

The  Dean  of  Weftminfter  in  the  like  manner  made  his 
reverences,  and  Itood  before  his  chair  at  the  foot  of  the 
fovereign’s  ftall. 

His  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York,  as  great  mailer, 
on  entering  the  Chapel,  made  his  double  reverences,  and 
flood  under  his  banner.  Then  began  the  anthem  com- 
pofed  for  the  occalion  :  Pfalm  cxxxiii.  ver.  i.  _ 

The  Yeomen  then  doled  the  proceffion,  kept  the  door, 
and  prevented,  as  well  as  they  could,  any  one  entering 
the  Chapel. 

The  anthem  being  ended,  Bath  King  of  Arms,  Hand¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  made  his  double  reverences, 
and  bowed  to  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York,  who 
thereupon  made  his  double  reverences,  afeended  into  his 
ftall,  and  fat  down  covered. 

Bath  then  bowed  to  the  two  next  knights  companions, 
•who  in  the  fame  manner  made  their  double  reverences, 
afeended  into  their  Halls,  repeated  their  reverences,  and 
fat  down  covered. 

In  the  fame  manner  all  the  other  knights  companions 
took  their  Halls,  except  the  two  junior  knights,  who  re¬ 
mained  under  their  banners  to  offer  the  achievements  of 
the  deceafed  knights. 

The  knights  to  be  in  flailed  continued  likewife  on  the 
area,  under  their  banners. 

Then  the  two  provincial  kings  of  arms,  making  the 
ufual  reverences,  repaired  to  Bath,  who  took  up  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  late  lord  Lavington,  and  that  of  the  earl  of 
Macartney,  the  two  lenior  deceafed  knights,  and  bowed  to 
the  two  junior  knights  companions,  who  came  forward, 
made  their  double  reverences,  received  the  banners  from 
Bath,  and,  being  preceded  by  the  two  provincial  kings 
of  arms,  carried  them  with  the  points  forward  to  the  al¬ 
tar,  where  with  one  reverence  they  delivered  them  to  the 
prebendaries,  and  then,  with  like  reverences,  returned  to 
Bath;  the  organ  and  other  inftruments  accompanying  this 
part  of  the  ceremony  with  folemn  mufic,  viz.  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul. 

The  banners  of  all  the  deceafed  knights  were  offered 
an  the  like  manner  by  the  two  junior  knights  companions, 
the  mufic  accompanying  throughout;  which  being  done, 
they  afeended  into  their  Halls,  made  the  ul'ual  reverences, 
and  fat  down  covered. 

Then  Bath  bowed  to  the  knights  eleft  in  their  order, 
feniors  firfl,  who  thereupon  (each  with  his  companion) 
came  forward  to  the  middle  of  the  choir,  and,  making  the 
ufual  reverences  together,  afeended  to  their  ftall s,  and 
ftood  therein,  holding  their  hats  and  feathers  in  their 
hands. 

Then  Bath  laid  the  Book  of  the  Statutes  and  the  Great 
Collar  of  the  Order  on  a  cufhion,  having  on  his  left  hand 
the  fJfher ;  and,  being  followed  by  the  dean  of  Weftmin¬ 
fter,  he  proceeded  to  the  middle  of  the  choir,  where  they 
all  made  reverences  together.  Then  his  royal  highnefs 
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the  duke  of  York,  as  great  tmfter,  defeended  from 
his  ftall  with  the  ufual  reverences,  and,  being  attended  by 
the  fub-dean,  proceeded  to  the  ftall  of  the  fenior  knight 
eleft  ;  on  which  Bath  prefented  the  Book  of  the  Statutes 
of  the  Order  to  the  great  mailer,  who  delivered  it  to  the 
knight  eleft,  and  the  fub-dean  adminiftered  the  oath  to 
him,  Bath  holding  the  book  ;  then  the  collar  was  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  great  mailer,  who  invelled  the  knight  there¬ 
with  ;  and,  laftly,  the  great  mailer  put  the  hat  and  fea.- 
thers  on  the  head  of  the  knight  elect,  and  placed  him  in 
his  feat,  who,  thereupon  riling  up,  made  his  double  rever¬ 
ences  ;  then  the  great  mailer,  having  given  him  the  acco¬ 
lade,  returned  with  Bath,  the  Ufner,  and  the  Dean,  to  the 
middle  of  choir,  and  the  knight  fat  down. 

The  great  mailer  then  proceeded  in  the  fame  form  to 
inltal  the  other  knights.  The  proxies  w'ere  inllalled  in 
the  like  manner,  except  invelling  with  the  collar,  and 
putting  on  the  hat  and  feathers. 

All  the  knights  being  inllalled,  the  great  mailer  return¬ 
ed  to  his  ftall,  where,  making  his  reverences,  he  fat  down  ; 
the  fub-dean  was  conducted  to  the  altar  by  the  u riser,  thp 
Sanflus  being  lung  at  the  fame  time  ;  the  officers  return¬ 
ed  to  their  feats;  and  divine  lervice  began  with  Te  Deum, 
compofed  by  Dr.  Purcell,  and  performed  by  the  organift 
and  choir  of  Weftminfter ;  during  which  the  knights 
placed  their  hats  and  feathers  on  the  cuffiions  before  them. 

Upon  the  fentence  of  the  offertory,  Let  your  light  fo  J nine , 
SBc.  Bath  proceeded  to  the  middle  of  the  choir,  made 
his  double  reverences,  and  then  fummoned  all  the  knight? 
under  their  banners,  by  bowing  to  them,  juniors  fit'll; 
whereupon  each  knight  with  his  companion,  putting  on. 
their  hats  and  feathers  at  the  fame  inftant,  made  their  dou¬ 
ble  reverences  in-  their  flails,  and  defeended  by  pairs  into 
the  middle  of  the  choir,  where  they  repeated  their  reve¬ 
rences,  and  retired  under  their  banners. 

All  the  knights  being  fummoned,  and  under  their  ban¬ 
ners,  Bath  returned  to  his  bench  :  the  two  provincial 
kings  of  arms,  making  their  reverences,  waited  on  his 
royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York;  who,  on  going  from, 
under  his  banner,  made  a  reverence  towards  the  altar,  and 
another  reverence  at  the  altar  (but  not  to  the  fovereign’s 
ftall),  where,  taking  up  his  hat  and  kneeling  down,  he 
made  his  offering  of  gold  and  Silver ;  then,  riling  up,  and 
putting  on  his  hat,  he  returned,  making  his  double  reve¬ 
rences  as  he  paffed  to  his  ftall;  wherein  he  repeated  the 
like  reverences,  and  fat  down,  placing  his  hat  on  the  cu¬ 
fhion  before  him. 

The  reft  of  the  knights  and  proxies,  feniors  firfl,  feve- 
rally  or  with  their  companions,  were  in  like  manner  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  altar,  and  made  their  offering,  and  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  their  flails  with  the  like  reverences. 

Divine  fervice  being  ended,  the  knights  put  on  their 
hats  and  feathers,  the  proxies  remaining  uncovered,  and 
Bath  fummoned  them,  as  before,  under  their  banners ;  and 
the  companions  and  proxies  inlfalled,  attended  by  Bath 
and  an  officer  of  arms,  were  conducted,  feverally  or  with 
their  companions,  to  the  altar,  as  at  the  firfl  offering, 
where  each  knight  Handing,  and  drawing  his  fword,  of¬ 
fered  it  to  the  dean,  who  received  it,  and  laid  it  on  the 
altar.  The  knight  then  redeemed  it  of  the  dean,  who  re- 
ftored  it  with  the  proper  admonitions. 

Tiie  knights  and  proxies  being  all  feverally  re-condufted 
to  the  places  under  their  refpeflive  banners,  and  Han¬ 
del’s  Coronation  Anthem,  God Jave  the  King ,  being  f'ung, 
the  ceremony  concluded. 

A  proceffion  was  then  made  back  to  the  Prince’s  Cham¬ 
ber  in  the  fame  order  it  came  from  thence,  except  that 
the  prebendaries  had  leave  to  retire  to  the  Jerufalem  Cham¬ 
ber  from  the  Abbey-door;  and  that  the  efquires  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  arms,  and  officers  of  the  order,  when  they  came 
out  of  the  church,  were  allowed  to  be  covered.  Within 
the  door  of  the  Abbey,  the  king’s  mafter-cook  made  the 
ufual  admonition  to  each  companion.  At  the  door  of  the 
Prince’s  Chamber,  a  perfon  was  appointed  by  Bath  king 
of  arms  to  receive  the  mantles  from  the  proxies. 
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INDEX  to  the  Article  IRELAND. 


A  GHTIIM,  bitHe  of,  32$. 

Agricola  is  invited  to  invade  Ireland, 
284. 

Arklow,  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  that  place, 

34-9- 

Arnioric  de  St.  Lawrence,  his  gallantry  and 
death,  294,  5. 

Afton,  judge,  hrs  humane  conduft,  330. 

Athlone  befieged  by  general  Douglas,  324; 
taken  by  Ginkel,  325. 

Babes  of  the  Wood,  a  banditti  fo  called, 

352- 

Ballymore,  battle  of,  325. 

Ballynahinch,  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  that 
place,  349. 

Bann,  river,  358. 

Bantry  Bay,  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  there, 
340. 

Bards,  ancient  Irilh,  284. 

Barrow,  river,  358. 

Bedford,  duke  of,  meafures  of  his  admi* 
niftration  as  lord-lieutenant,  329. 

Belfaft,  riots  in  that  town,  341. 

Benburb,  battle  of,  313. 

Berkeley,  lord,  appointed  chief  governor, 
318  ;  his  regulations  in  favour  of  popery, 
3i?'- 

Berwick,  duke  of,  his  military  operations, 
32*;  is  defeated  by  the  Ennilkilleners, 
323. 

Birmingham,  fir  Robert,  defeats  the  Scots 
■under  Edward  Bruce,  296. 

Blackwater,  river,  358. 

Blood,  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  319. 

Blunde,  Margaret,  charges  brought  by  her 
-againfl:  the  bifhop  of  Calhel,  295. 

Blunt,  Charles,  lord  Mountjoy,  liis  fuccelT- 
ful  operations  againfl:  the  rebels,  305. 

Bogs  of  Ireland,  report  of  the  commilfioners 
refpedting  them,  359. 

Boileau,  general,  his  defence  of  Limerie, 

324- 

Boyne,  battle  of  the,  323;  river,  358. 

Bruce,  Edward,  invades  Ireland,  where  he 
is  killed,  296. 

Buckingham,  marquis,  his  meafures  as  lord- 
lieutenant,  338. 

Burgo,  William  de,  murdered  at  Carrick- 
fergus,  297. 

Cabal,  the,  attempts  to  re-eftablilh  popery, 
318. 

Cailkmotte  falls  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 

323- 

Camden,  earl,  appointed  lord-lieutenant, 

335- 

Canals,  navigable,  369. 

Carew,  fir  George,  his  fuccefsful  operations 
againfl  the  rebel  Irilh,  303. 

Carlingford  burned,  322. 

Carlifle,  earl  of,  appointed  lord-lieutenant, 

335- 

Carlow,  inefte&ual  attempt  of  the  rebels  on 
that  town,  347. 

Carrickfergus,  mutiny  of  the  garrifon  there, 
318;  taken  by  the  duke  of  Sthombcrg, 
322;  plundered  by  Thurot,  329. 

Calhel,  ftormed  by  the  earl  of  lnchiquin, 
314. 

— - ,  bifhop  of,  charges  brought  againfl 

him,  295. 

Caftlebar,  battle  of,  352. 

Caftlecomer  plundered  by  the  rebels,  351, 

Cathal,  his  inglorious  vidtory,  294. 

Catholics,  l'evere  ftatutes  againfl  them,  326; 
repeal  of  l'ome  of  thefe,  339. 

Cattle,  Irilh,  their  importation  prohibited 
hy  the  Englilh  parliament,  318. 
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Caulfield,  lord,  furprifed  and  put  to  death 
by  the  rebel  Irilh,  310,311. 

Cavan  furprifed  by  the  proteftant  troops  of 
Ennilkillen,  323. 

Charlemount,  furprifed  by  the  rebel  Irilh, 
310;  taken  by  the  duke  of  Scbomberg, 
323- 

Charles  I.  Hate  of  Ireland  on  his  acceffion, 
308. 

Charles  II.  tranfadtions  in  Ireland  during  his 
reign,  317. 

Chefterfield,  earl  of,  his  excellent  admini- 
ftration  as  lord-lieutenant,  328. 

Clanricard,  lord,  defeated  by  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  300. 

Clanric3rde,  earl  of,  afiumes  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  negociates  with  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  316;  capitulates  with  the  re¬ 
publicans,  317. 

Clare,  earl  of,  the  firft  Irilhman  appointed 
lord-chancellor,  338. 

Clarendon,  earl  of,  appointed  lord  lieute¬ 
nant,  319;  his  departure  from  Dublin, 
320. 

Clonmel,  befieged  and  taken  by  Cromwell, 
316. 

Cogan,  Milo  de,  his  gallantry,  290;  his 
death,  294. 

Cole,  dean,  his  ludicrous  difappointment, 

3°x. 

Commerce,  367,  8. 

Connaughc,  its  divifion,  357. 

Coote,  fir  Charles,  is  appointed  by  the  par¬ 
liament  to  command  in  Connaught,  313  ; 
his  fuccefles,  315,  316;  joins  the  royal 
party,  and  is  created  a  peer,  317. 

Copper-mines,  361. 

Cornwallis,  marquis,  appointed  lord-lieute¬ 
nant,  352. 

Corrib,  lake,  358. 

Courcey,  John  de,  feizes  the  city  of  Down, 
293;  is  appointed  governor  of  Ireland,  294. 

Courtney,  Philip  de,  difplaced  from  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Ireland  for  extortion,  298. 

Croghan,  gold-mine  at  that  place,  360. 

Cromwell,  Henry,  his  conciliatory  condudl 
in  Ireland,  317. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  takes  Drogheda  and  Wex¬ 
ford,  and  mafiacres  the  inhabitants,  315; 
his  further  fuccefles,  and  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  316. 

Crolbie,  fir  Edward,  his  illegal  execution, 

347. 

Curran,  Mr,  his  charadler  of  Irilh  hofpi- 
tality,  364. 

Danes,  or  Oilmen,  their  firft  invafion  of 
Ireland,  286. 

Defenders,  a  clafs  of  infurgents,  their  origin, 

339- 

Derg,  lake,  358. 

Dermod,  king  of  Leinfter,  is  driven  from 
Ireland,  287  ;  he  folicits  the  afiiftance  of 
Henry  II.  of  England,  288  ;  returns  with 
a  body  of  Englifh  auxiliaries,  and  recovers 
his  dominions,  288  ;  gives  hi*  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Richard  Strongbow,  289; 
liis  death,  290. 

Defmond,  Gerald  earl  of,  his  haughty  re¬ 
ply,  302. 

Devereux,  Robert,  earl  of  Eflex,  appointed 
lord-lieutenant,  304. 

Devonfhire,  duke  of,  his  adminiftration  as 
lord-lieutenant,  328. 

Dixon,  Thomas,  his  diabolical  barbarity  at 
Wexford,  350. 

Douglas,  general,  befieges  Athlone,  324. 

Down,  ieizure  of  that  city  by  the  Englilh, 
293- 

id  S 


Drogheda,  befieged  by  the  rebels,  311  § 
ftormed  by  Cromwell,  who  puts  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  the  fwotd,  3155  furrenders  to 
William  III.  324. 

Dublin,  taken  by  the  Englilh,  289  ;  de-- 
ftroyed  by  an  accidental  conflagration, 
295  ;  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  eflablilh  an 
univerfity  there,  296;  its  foundation, 
304;  the  city  is  threatened  with  a  fiege 
by  the  infurgents,  314;  invefted  by  the 
marquis  of  Ormond,  315  ;  proceedings  of 
a  parliament  held  there  by  James  II.  322  ; 
riots  there,  329,  337;  infurredtion  con¬ 
duced  by  Emmett,  355. 

Dundalk,  battle  of,  296  ;  dreadful  morta¬ 
lity  in  the  duke  of  Schosnberg’s  camp 
near  that  town,  322. 

Dungan-hill,  battle  of,  314. 

Dungannon,  meeting  of  the  volunteers  at 
that  place,  335. 

Dwyer,  a  leader  of  banditti,  355. 

Edward  I.  ftate  of  Ireland  during  his  reigrt, 

295,  6- 

Edward  II.  ftate  of  the  country  under  him, 

296. 

Edward  III.  proceedings  during  his  reign, 

297- 

Elizabeth,  queen,  tranfadlions  in  Ireland 
during  her  reign,  302-306. 

Elliot,  capt.  intercepts  Thurot’s  fquadro-n, 
329. 

Emmett,  Robert,  his  plan  for  overturning 
the  government  of  Ireland,  354;  his  fu¬ 
tile  attempt  to  put  it  in  execution,  355  ; 
he  is  apprehended,  tried,  and  executed, 
356. 

Ennifcorthy  taken  by  the  rebels,  348. 

Ennilkillen,  proteftant  troops  of,  their  fuc. 
cefsful  operations,  322,  323. 

Epil'copacy  reftored,  317. 

Erne,  river  and  lake,  358. 

Ferns,  bilhop  of,  his  negociation  with  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  316. 

Firbolgs,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  283. 

Filheries,  368. 

Fitz-Andelm,  William,  appointed  governor 
of  Ireland,  293. 

Fitz-Euftace,  Edward,  his  proceedings  ag 
lord-deputy,  299. 

Fitz-Gerald,  lord  Edward,  his  apprehenfiois 
and  death,  342. 

Fitz-Gerald,  lord  Thomas,  his  rebellion, 
300 ;  dies  in  confinement  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  301. 

Fitz-Stephen,  Robert,  his  military  opera¬ 
tions,  288  ;  is  taken  prifoner  by  the  Irilh, 
290;  his  releafe,  291. 

Fitz-William,  earl  of,  his  adminiftration  as 
lord-lieutenant,  340. 

Fleetwood,  general,  appointed  lord-deputy, 
of  Ireland,  317. 

Foflils  found  in  Ireland,  360. 

Foyle,  river,  358. 

Gadelians  fubdue  Ireland,  283,  4. 

Galway,  taken  by  the  republicans,  317; 
furrenders  to  general  Ginkel,  325. 

Ginkel,  general,  his  vidlorious  operations 
againfl:  the  adherents  of  James  II.  325  ; 
takes  Athlone  and  Limerie,  ibid.;  figns 
the  treaty  of  Limerie,  and  completes  the 
redudtion  of  Ireland,  326. 

Glamorgan,  earl  of,  his  negociation  with 
the  rebel  Irilh,  313. 

Glendalough,  defeat  of  the  Englilh  there, 

303- 

Gold-mine  of  Wicklow,  361. 

Grafton,  duke  of,  natural  fon  of  Charles  IL 
falls  before  Kinfale,  324. 
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Grattan,  Mr.  his  patriotic  exertions  in  par¬ 
liament,  334,  335,  336;  his  feceflion, 
34I-  .  J  , 

Gregory  XIII.  pope,  furnifhes  a  body  of 
troops  for  the  invafion  of  Ireland,  302. 
Grey,  lord  Leonard,  his  vigorous  conduft  in 
the  government  of  Ireland,  301. 

Grey,  lord,  defeated  by  the  Irilh,  303. 
Grogan,  Cornelius,  his  execution,  352. 
Hamilton,  general,  taken  prifoner  by  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  323. 
Harcourt,  lord,  his  proceedings  as  lord- 
lieutenant,  334. 

Hardwicke,  earl  of,  appointed  lord- lieute¬ 
nant,  354. 

Harvey,  Beauchamp'  Bagnal,  chofen  gene- 
ralillinio  of  the  rebels,  348  ;  refigns  his 
command,  349;  his  execution,  352. 

Henry  II.  foundation  of  his  claims  to  the 
fovereignty  of  Ireland,  2875  he  goes  to 
that  ifland,  and  makes  regulations  for  its 
government,  291;  becomes  foie  monarch 
of  the  country  by  the  fubmiffion  of  Ro- 
deric  O’Connor,  292. 

Hugony,  an  ancient  king  of  Ireland,  284. 
Humbert,  general,  lands  with  a  French 
force  in  Ireland,  352  j  his  furrender, 
353- 

James  I.  his  plans  for  civilizing  the  Irilh, 
306. 

James  II.  his  duplicity,  and  oppreflion  of 
the  Irilh  proteftants,  319;  he  lands  In 
Ireland,  and  lays  fiege  to  Londonderry, 
321  ;  is  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and 
convenes  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  322; 
is  defeated  at  the  Boyne,  323  ;  leaves 
Ireland,  and  repairs  to  France,  324. 
Inchiquin,  earl  of,  ftorms  Calhel,  and  de¬ 
feats  the  infurgents,  314;  his  fuccefies 
againft  the  parliament  forces,  315. 

John  (afterwards  king)  appointed  governor 
of  Ireland,  294  ;  his  fecond  vifit  to  that 
country,  295. 

Johnftone,  major-general,  defeats  the  rebels 
at  Rofs,  349. 

Jones,  colonel,  defeats  the  Irilh  at  Dungan- 
hill,  314. 

Ireland,  its  hiflory,  283-357;  fittiation  and 
divifion,  357  ;  rivers,  lakes,  mountains, 
358  ;  bogs,  359;  minerals  and  foffils,  360- 
362  j  mineral  waters,  natural  curiofities, 
362  ;  population,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
government,  362;  religious  perfuafions, 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  363;  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  365  ;  foil  and  agri¬ 
culture,  366;  manufactures,  produce, 
commerce,  367;  filheries,  roads,  naviga¬ 
ble  canals,  368. 

Ireton,  general,  is  deputed  by  Cromwell  to 
the  command  of  the  Englilh  forces  in 
Ireland,  316;  bis  death,  3 s 7. 

Iron  ore,  mines  of,  361. 

Kiicomny,  defeat  of  the  rebels  there,  351. 
Kilcullen,  adlion  at  that  place,  347. 
Kildare,  Gerald  earl  of,  appointed  lord-de¬ 
puty,  299;  his  trial,  and  re-appointment 
.  by  Henry  VII.  300. 

Kilkenny,  lynod  held  by  the  rebels  at  that 
place,  312  ;  taken  by  Cromwell,  316. 
Kilkenny,  ftatute  of,  297;  its  mifchievous 
tendency,  298. 

Kiliala,  arrival  of  a  French  force  there,  3525 
defeat  of  the  rebels  at  that  plate,  353. 
Killarney,  lake,  358. 

Kilwarden,  lord,  murdered  with  his  ne¬ 
phew,  356. 

Kinfule  taken  by  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 

324- 

Kirk,  colonel,  relieves  Londonderry,  321. 
Knocknonefs,  battle  of,  314. 

Knocktow,  battle  of,  300. 

Lacy,  Hugh  de,  appointed  governor  of  Ire¬ 
land,  293. 

Lake,  general,  his  proceedings  to  quell  re- 
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hellion,  340,  347  ;  he  dlflsdges  the  rebels 
from  Vinegar-hill,  350;  is  defeated  by 
Humbert  at  Caftlebar,  352. 

Lakes  of  Ireland,  358. 

Laogaire,  the  firft  chriftian  king  of  Ireland, 
286. 

Ledred,  Richard,  bifliop  of  Oftory,  his  bi¬ 
gotry  and  intolerance,  297. 

Leinfter,  its  divifion,  357. 

Lilly,  river,  358. 

Limeric  furrenders  to  Ireton,  316;  is  be- 
fieged  by  William  III.  324  ;  befieged  by 
general  Ginkel,  325  ;  furrenders  to  him, 
326;  treaty  of,  ibid. 

Linen-manufattures,  firft  eftablifhed  by  lord 
Wentworth,  309. 

Lionel,  fon  of  Edward  III.  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  297. 

Lifburne,  meeting  of  the  volunteers  at  that 
place,  337. 

London,  city  of,  obtains  large  grants  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  307. 

Londonderry,  built  by  the  corporation  of 
London,  307  ;  its  refiftance  to  James  II. 
320  j  memorable  fiege  which  it  fuftained, 
321. 

Lorraine,  duke  of,  his  negotiation  with  the 
Irilh  catholics,  316. 

Lucas,  Charles,  his  patriotic  conduit,  328. 
Lucy,  fir  Anthony,  appointed  chief  gover¬ 
nor,  297. 

Ludlow,  general,  his  arbitrary  proceedings 
as  commander  in  chief  in  Ireland,  317. 
Lundic,  governor  of  Londonderry,  his  pufil- 
lanimous  conduit,  321. 

Mac  Mahon,  Hugh,  indifcreetly  betrays  the 
plans  of  the  rebels,  310. 

Mac  Murchad,  haraffes  the  army  under 
Richard  II.  298. 

Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  his  unfuccefsful 
invafion  of  Ireland,  287. 

Manufaiiures  of  Ireland,  encouragement 
afforded  them  by  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
318;  reftrictions  laid  upon  them  by 
the  Englilh  parliament,  326  ;  prefent 
ftate,  367. 

Marlborough,  the  earl  (afterwards  duke)  of, 
takes  Kinfale,  324. 

Mary,  queen,  tranfaitions  in  Ireland  during 
her  reign,  302. 

Maupas,  kills  Edward  Bruce,  296. 
Maynooth,  foundation  of  a  catholic  femi- 
nary  there,  340,  365. 

Minerals  found  in  Ireland,  3C0. 

Mineral  waters,  362. 

Milchelftown,  remarkable  cave  near  that 
place,  362. 

Moira,  earl  of,  his  motion  in  parliament 
refpeiting  Ireland,  341. 

Monafter  Neva,  battle  of,  303. 

Moore,  general,  gains  polfeliion  of  Wexford, 
350. 

Moore,  Roger,  excites  the  Irilh  to  rebel, 
310. 

Mountains  of  Ireland,  353. 

Mountnorris,  lord,  his  hard  treatment  by 
lord  Wentworth,  309. 

Munfter,  its  divifion,  357. 

Murphy,  John,  heads  the  rebels  of  Wex¬ 
ford,  348 ;  he  is  taken  and  hanged, 
'  351- 

Neagh,  lake,  358. 

Nemedius,  with  a  colony  from  the  Euxine 
Sea,  fettles  in  Ireland,  2S3. 

Newenham,  Mr.  on  the  importance  ef  Ire¬ 
land,  369. 

Newry  burned,  322. 

Newtown  Butler,  battle  of,  322. 

North,  lord,  his  propofitions  refpefling  Ire¬ 
land,  332. 

Northingion,  earl  of,  appointed  lord-lieute- 
nanl,  337. 

Nugent,  earl,  his  motions  in  the  Englilh 
parliament  rel'petting  Ireland,  334. 


Nugent,  general,  defeats  the  rebels  at  Bal* 
lynahinch,  349. 

Oak  Boys,  their  origin,  330. 

O’Connor  Arthur,  his  treafonable  defigns, 
341- 

Ollam  Fodla,  an  ancient  monarch  of  Ire¬ 
land,  284. 

O’Nial,  John,  his  oppofition  to  the  Englilh 
government,  302. 

- ,  Hugh,  his  duplicity  and  hoftility 

to  the  Englilh,  304;  his  fubmiffion,  306. 
— ,  his  gallant  defence  of  Clonmel, 

316. 

— — — — ,  Owen,  chofen  commander-in-chief 
of  the  infurgents,  312  ;  gains  a  fignal  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Scotih,  313;  prepares  to 
lay  fiege  to  Dublin,  314;  is  proclaimed  a 
traitor  by  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  and 
joins  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  315. 

- - ,  lir  Phelim,  rifes  in  rebellion,  and 

furprifes  Charlemount,  310;  atrocious 
cruelties  of  his  followers,  311;  his  death, 

317. 

Orange-men,  formation  of  alTociations  under 
that  name,  340. 

Ormond,  earl  of,  firmnefs  of  his  refiftance 
to  lord  Wentworth,  308;  appointed  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  309  ;  de¬ 
feats  the  infurgents,  311;  his  critical 
fituation,  he  concludes  an  armiftice,  312  ; 
appointed  lord-lieutenant,  313;  he  fur¬ 
renders  his  government  to  the  parliament, 
313.,  he  retires  to  France,  whence  he  re¬ 
turns  as  viceroy,  314,  315  ;  inverts  Dub¬ 
lin,  but  is  defeated  at  Rathmines,  315  ; 
is  again  obliged  to  leave  Ireland,  316  ;  is 
created  a  duke,  317  ;  once  more  appointed 
lord-lieutenant,  but  removed,  318;  he  is 
re-appointed,  but  difplaced  by  James  IL 
319. 

Oflory,  earl  of,  accompanies  his  father,  the 
marquis  of  Ormond,  to  France,  314;  is 
appointed  his  deputy  in  Ireland,  318  ; 
fpirited  manner  in  which  he  refents  an 
attempt  on  his  father’s  life,  and  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  on  his  death,  319. 
Palatinates,  their  original  eftablilhment, 
297. 

Partholan,  with  a  colony  of  Greeks,  fettles 
in  Ireland,  283. 

Patrick,  St.  introduces  chriftianity  and  let¬ 
ters  into  Ireland,  284. 

■ - ,  order  of,  inftituted,  336,7. 

Peep-of-day  Boys,  origin  of  thole  infurgents, 
339- 

Pembridge,  fir  Richard,  refufes  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  chief  governor,  298. 

Perrot,  fir  John,  appointed  prefident  of 
Munfter,  302  ;  his  able  adminiftration  a* 
lord-deputy,  303. 

Pitt,  William,  his  commercial  propofitions, 
338. 

Portland,  duke  of,  appointed  lord-lieute¬ 
nant,  335. 

Poynings,  lir  Edward,  enaftment  of  the  law 
known  by  his  name,  300. 

Prefton,  general,  defeated  by  the  marquis 
of  Ormond,  312;  his  weak  conduft  and 
defeat  at  Dungan-hill,  314. 

Proteftants,  maffacre  of  them,  311  ;  op- 
prefl'ed  by  James  II.  319,  322. 

(Quigley,  his  intrigues  for  the  purpofe  of 
exciting  infunedlion,  354. 

Rapparees,  a  banditti  fo  called,-  326. 
Rathmines,  battle  of,  315. 

Reynolds,  Xhomas,  betrays  the  plans  of  the 
United  Irilhmen,  341. 

Richard  I.  ftate  of  Ireland  during  his  reign, 
294. 

Richard  II.  his  operations  in  Ireland,  298. 
Richmond,  duke  of,  appointed  lord-lieute¬ 
nant,  357. 

Right  Boys,  their  origin  and  atrocities, 

338,  v 

RinuccintJ 
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Rinucc'ni,  J.  B.  the  papa!  nuncio,  arrives 
ir.  Ireland,  313  ;  his  arbitrary  proceed¬ 
ings,  314. 

Rivers  of  Ireland,  357,8. 

Roads,  excellent  ftate  of  them,  368. 

Roderic,  king  of  Ireland,  his  quarrel  with 
Dermod  prince  of  Leinfter  occalions  the 
firft  Englilh  expedition  to  Ireland,  287  ; 
his  military  operations  againft  the  Englilh, 
288-292 ;  he  becomes  tributary  to  the 
king  of  England,  292. 

Rokeby,  fir  Thomas,  his  condudt  as  chief 
governor,  297. 

Rofen,  marlhal,  his  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Irifh  proteftants,  321. 

Rofs,Romifh  bilhop  of,  his  heroic  death, 3 16. 

Rofs,  attack  on  that  place  by  the  rebels, 
348,  9. 

Rupert,  prince,  refufes  afliftance  to  the 
marquis  of  Ormond,  315. 

RulTel,  Mr.  an  accomplice  of  Robert  Em¬ 
met,  his  charadter,  354 ;  his  trial  and 
execution,  357. 

Rutland,  duke  of,  appointed  lord-lieutenant, 
337  ;  his  death,  338. 

Saint  Ruth,  general,  defeated  at  Athlone, 
and  killed  at  Aghrim,  325. 

Balmon-filheries,  368. 

Sarsfield,  general,  defeated  by  the  Ennifkil- 
leners,  322;  intercepts  a  convoy  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  324. 

Saunders,  the  papal  legate,  accompanies  a 
body  of  Spaniards  to  Ireland,  302  ;  his 
miferable  end,  303. 

Scandinavians,  hi ftory  of  thofe  who  fettled 
in  Ireland,  286. 

Schomberg,  duke  of,  his  operations  in  Ire¬ 
land,  322 ;  falls  in  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  323. 

Settlement,  adts  of,  318. 

Shaftlbury,  earl  of,  procures  orders  for  the 
exclufion  of  papifts  from  all  offices  in 
Ireland,  319. 

Shannon,  river,  35S. 

Sheares,  Meffrs.  diredtors  of  the  United 
Irilhmen,  their  apprehenfion,  3425  their 
intended  proclamation,  343-346;  they 
are  tried  and  executed,  352. 


A  DRIATIC,  origin  of  the  ceremony  of  ef- 
poufing  that  fea  by  the  Venetians,  460. 
Alboinus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  invades 
Italy,  453. 

Alps,  mountains,  466. 

Animals  of  Italy,  466. 

Appennines,  mountains,  466. 

Arno,  river,  465. 

Arnolphus,  makes  himfelf  matter  of  Italy, 

454- 

Athenians,  fend  a  colony  to  Italy,  451. 
Aufonia,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy,  447. 
Berengarius,  feizes  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
454  ;  crowned  emperor,  and  alfaffinated, 

455- 

Berengarius  II.  tranfadtions  of  his  reign,  455. 
Bernard,  his  rebellion  and  miferable  death, 
453  • 

Bonaparte,  his  arrangements  in  Italy,  464,5. 
Bonaparte,  Jofeph,  appointed  king  of  Na¬ 
ples,  465. 

Brefcia,  its  obftinate  defence  againft  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  463. 

Camarina,  a  colony  of  byracufe,  450. 
Cafmenes,  foundation  ot  that  city,  450. 
Charlemagne,  his  pofleflions  in  Italy,  453. 
Charles  the  Bald,  crowned  king  of  Italy, 
453* 

Cincius,  occafions  infurredtions  at  Rome, 

4S.6. 

Cifalpine  Republic,  its  rife  and  fall,  464,  5. 


Skerrett,  colonel,  repulfes  the  rebels  at 
Arklow,  349. 

Slaney,  river,  358, 

Spaniards,  arrival  of  a  body  of  them  to  the 
afliftance  of  the  Irifh,  302  ;  another  ex¬ 
pedition  arrives  at  Caftlehaven,  305. 

Steel  Boys,  their  origin,  and  commotions 
excited  by  them,  330. 

Strongbow,  Richard,  his  firft  expedition  to 
Ireland,  288  ;  he  marries  the  daughter 
of  Dermod  prince  of  Leinfter,  289;  is 
appointed  the  royal  deputy,  292. 

Swift,  Dr.  his  Drapier’s  Letters,  327. 

Swilley,  river,  358. 

Taafe,  lord,  his  defeat  by  the  earl  of  Inchi- 
quin,  314. 

Temple,  lord,  appointed  lord-lieutenant, 

33®- 

Thurot,  Monf.  plunders  Carrickfergus,  and 
is  killed  in  an  engagement  with  captain 
Elliot,  329. 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolf,  his  trial  and  death, 

353- 

Tories,  a  favage  banditti  fo  called,  319. 

Tuam,  archbiffiop  of,  killed  in  the  aflault 
of  Sligo,  313. 

Tuath  de  Dannans,  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  283. 

Turgefius,  a  Norwegian,  invades  Ireland, 
286. 

Tyrconnel,  earl  of,  appointed  lord-deputy 
by  James  II.  319;  his  ruinous  meafures, 
320  ;  his  death,  325. 

Vallancey,  general,  his  obfervationc  on  the 
origin  of  the  Irifh,  284,  5. 

Vereker,  colonel,  his  engagement  with 
Humbert,  352. 

Vinegar-hill,  cruelties  committed  there  by 
the  rebels,  349,  350;  they  are  diflodged 
from  that  port,  350. 

Ulfter,  divifion  of  that  province,  357. 

Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

353- 

United  Irifhmen,  their  origin,  338;  their 
treafonable  defigns,  340;  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  341 ;  they  apply  to  France  for  aflift¬ 
ance,  dilcovery  of  their  projedts,  and  ap- 
prehenfiun  of  their  leaders,  342. 


ITALY. 


Como,  lake  of,  465. 

Conrad,  emperor  of  Germany,  declared  king 
of  Italy,  457. 

Conrad  III.  tranfadtions  during  his  reign, 
460. 

Crotona,  its  hiftory,  45 1. 

Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  his  hiftory,  450. 

Ecclefiaftical  ftate,  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  465. 

Etna,  mount,  465. 

Etruria,  its  ancient  inhabitants,  447. 

Formofus,  pope,  his  death  and  fubfeqnent 
treatment,  454. 

Frederic  Barbaroffa,  tranfadtions  in  Italy 
during  his  reign,  460. 

Frederic  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  tranfac- 
tions  of  his  reign,  462,  463. 

French,  overrun  and  conquer  Italy,  464. 

Garda,  lake  of,  466. 

Gauls,  their  conquefts  in  Italy,  452. 

Gela,  foundation  and  hiftory  of  that  city, 
45e. 

Gelon,  his  power,  450. 

Ghibelines,  origin  of  that  party,  460. 

Government  of  the  ancient  Italian  ftates, 

45a- 

Greeks,  their  fettlement  in  Italy,  450. 

Gregory  VII.  pope,  origin  of  his  greatnefs, 
457  ;  his  exceffive  infolence  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  emperor,  458  j  his  demolition  and 
death,  459. 
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Volunteer  aflociatlons,  their  formation  and 
proceedings,  332.,  3345  their  refolutions 
at  Dungannon,  335;  refult  of  their  meet¬ 
ing  at  I  ilburne,  337. 

Uffier,  Dr.  James,  appointed  to  frame  a 
confeflion  of  faith  for  the  Irifh  church, 
308. 

Wales,  prince  of,  is  offered  the  regency  of 
Ireland,  339. 

Walker,  George,  his  gallant  conduct  at  the 
liege  of  Londonderry,  321 ;  is  killed  in 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  323. 

Walpole,  colonel,  is  furprifed  and  killed  by 
the  rebels,  348. 

Walffi,  a  Francifcan,  author  of  the  Remon- 
ftrance,  318. 

Warren,  fir  John  Borlafe,  intercepts  a  French 
fquadron  off  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  353. 

Wentworth,  lord,  his  rigorous  adminiftra- 
tion  as  lord-deputy,  308  ;  benefits  of  his 
government,  309. 

Weftmoreland,  earl  of,  appointed  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant,  338. 

Wexford,  county  of,  tranfadtions  of  the  re¬ 
bels  there,  348. 

Wexford,  taken  by  Cromwell,  who  flaugh- 
ters  the  inhabitants,  315;  abandoned  to 
the  rebels,  348  ;  horrid  maflacre  of  pro¬ 
teftants  there,  350. 

Whitaker,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Irifh,  284. 

White  Boys,  origin  of  the  banditti  fo  called, 
329  ;  their  violences,  330. 

William  III.  arrives  in  Ireland,  and  gains 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  323  ;  lays  fiege 
to  Limeric,  but  is  obliged  to  raife  it,  324; 
leaves  the  conduit  of  the  war  to  Solms 
and  Ginke),  325;  (fee  Ginkel ;)  is  op- 
pofed  by  his  parliament  in  regard  to  grants 
of  forfeited  lands,  326. 

Wogan,  fir  John,  chief  governor  of  Ireland, 
296. 

Wood,  affair  of  his  coinage,  327. 

Yelverton,  Barry,  his  declaration  in  parlia¬ 
ment  refpecting  the  volunteers,  337. 

York,  Richard  duke  of,  his  conduit  as  chief 
governor  of  Ireland,  299. 


Gregory  IX.  his  quarrel  with  Frederic  II. 
462. 

Guelfs,  origin  of  that  party,  460. 

Heneti,  their  fettlement  in  Italy,  449- 

Henry  III.  difturbances  in  Italy  during  his 
reign,  457. 

Henry  IV.  his  quarrels  with  the  pope,  4585 
his  depofition  and  death,  459. 

Henry  V.  his  proceedings  in  Italy,  459. 

Henry  VI.  crowned  emperor,  460  ;  Ins  cru¬ 
elties  and  death,  46 1. 

Henry  VII.  his  expedition  to  Italy  and  tranf¬ 
adtions  there,  463. 

Herodotus,  accompanies  an  Athenian  colony 
to  Italy,  451.  _ 

Hefperia,  ar.  ancient  name  of  Italy,  447. 

Iletruria,  eredted  into  a  kingdom,  464; 
declared  part  of  the  French  empire, 

4®5- 

Himera,  foundation  of  that  city,  450. 

Hugh,  count  of  Arles,  becomes  king  of 

455- 

Hungarians,  invade  Italy,  454  j  their  de- 
vaftations,  455. 

Infubri,  or  Umbrians,  448. 

Italian  language,  its  character,  466. 

Italians,  their  perfons,  genius,  and  man¬ 
ners,  467. 

Italy,  its  extent,  446  ;  its  hiftory,  447-465  ; 
climate,  rivers,  lakes,  465  ;  mountains, 
natural  productions,  population,  466 ; 

perfons 
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perfona  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  religion  and  commerce,  467. 

Italy,  kingdom  of,  eftablilhed,  465  ;  its  di- 
vifion  and  boundaries,  ib. 

John  XII.  pope,  ftrauge  charges  brought 
againft  him,  and  his  depofition,  455,  6  ; 
Iiis  equally-extraordinary  death,  456. 
Jornandi,  his  cruel  death,  461. 

Lago  Maggiore,  465. 

Liburni,  their  hiftory,  449. 

Ligurians,  their  hiftory,  448,  9. 

Lombards,  their  invafion  of  Italy,  453, 
Lothaire,  crowned  king  of  Italy,  453. 
Metapontus,  origin  of  that  city,  451. 

Milan,  deftroyed  by  Frederic  Baibarofla,46o. 
Mineral  productions,  466. 

Narfes,  invites  the  Lombards  to  invade  Italy, 

453- 

Naxos,  foundation  of  that  city,  449. 
CEnotria,  a  name  given  to  Italy,  447. 

Otho,  king  of  Germany,  makes  himfelf 
mafterof  Italy,  455;  his  political  regula¬ 
tions  and  death,  456. 


Otho  II,  his  proceedings  in  Italy,  456, 

Otho  III.  Aifturbances  at  Rome  during  his 
reign,  456. 

Otho,  duke  of  Brunfwick,  his  conteft  for  the 
imperial  crown,  461. 

Pallantium,  foundation  of  that  city,  450. 

Pavia,  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Hungarians, 

455; 

Pelafgi,  their  fettlement  in  Italy,  450. 

Phintiade,  foundation  of  that  city,  450. 

Pu,  river,  463. 

Poffidonia,  its  foundation  and  magnificent 
ruins,  451. 

Rodolphus,  kingof  Burgundy,becomes  king 
of  Italy,  455. 

Romans,  their  l'uppofed  deftru&ion  of  ancient 
hiftoric  records,  447. 

Rome,  granted  to  the  pope  by  the  emperor 
Otho  5  456;  difturbances  there,  ibid. 

Saracens,  their  invafion  of  Italy,  453,434. 

Saturn,  of  the  Romans,  account  of  him,  447. 

Saturnia,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy,  447. 

Selinuntum,  foundation  of  that  city,  450. 


SIrJs,  its  foundation,  451, 

Sicily,  its  ancient  appellation,  449. 

Siculi,  their  fettlements  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
449. 

Stromboli,  mount,  463. 

Sybaris,  hiftory  of  that  city,  431. 

Syracufe,  its  ancient  importance,  450. 
Tarentum,  hiftory  of  that  city,  45  1. 
Thurium,  foundation  of  that  city,  45 1. 
Tiber,  river,  465. 

Tul'cans,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 
the  Tyrrhenians,  447 ;  their  hiftory, 
448. 

Tyrrhenians,  their  origin,  447 
Umbrians,  extent  of  their  territories,  448. 
Varro,  his  account  of  the  ages  of  the  Tuf- 
cans,  448. 

Vegetable  productions,  466. 

Veneti,  their  fettlement  in  Italy,  449. 
Vefuvius,  mount,  466. 

Vido,  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  Italy,  454, 
Volcanoes,  466. 


KANT,  and  his  Critical  Philofophy. 


RESOLUTE  Caufe,  an  Idea  of  Reafon, 

Abfolute  Concurrence,  an  Idea  of  Reafon, 
618. 

Abfolute  Limitation,  an  Idea  of  Reafon, 
617. 

Abfolute  Neceffity,  an  Idea  of  Reafon,  617. 

Abfolute  Subftance,  an  Idea  of  Reafon,  617. 

Abfolute  Totality,  an  Idea  of  Reafon,  617. 

Abftraft  of  the  Critical  Philofophy,  605, 

Aftion  and  re-a£lion,  a  Category,  610. 

A  Firft  Caufe,  an  Idea  of  Reafon,  and  can¬ 
not  he  met  with  in  Experience,  618  ; 
formed  by  Speculative  Reafon,  620  ;  its 
validity  fecured  by  Practical  Reafon,  ib. 

Analogies  f  P  erdur  ability  in  time,  1 

of  J  Determinate  JucccJfion,  >  612. 

experience  :  {_  Determinate  co-exijlence,  j 

Analogy,  a  conclufion  of  Judgment  which 
infers  from  particulars  to  generals,  and 
is  liable  to  err,  615. 

Analyfis  of  a  conception,  609. 

Analytical  unity  of  conception,  609. 

Anatomy  of  Intuitions,  613. 

Anticipation  of  apprehenfion,  every  thing  is 
determined  by  degrees,  612. 

Archimedes's  Point,  actually  difeovered  by 
Kant,  629. 

Atheifm,  proved  to  be  impoflible,  620. 

Avarice,  a  violation  of  the  duties  of  man  to 
himfelf  by  a  fiavilh  fubje&ion  to  the 
goods  of  fortune,  625. 

Autonomy,  the  principle  of  the  will  to  be 
a  law  to  itfelf,  6225  the  foie  principle 
of  all  morality,  ib. 

Axioms  of  Intuition,  every  thing  mull  be 
determinable  by  number,  612. 

Beattie,  Dr.  entirely  overlooked  the  aim  at 
improvement  Hume  had  in  view,  605. 

Beck,  profefl'or,  his  remarks  on  the  Critical 
Philofophy,  607. 

Belief  in  God,  originates  in  our  reafon,  621. 

Britannica,  Encyclopaedia,  its  remarks  on 
Critical  Philofophy  illiberal  and  unfound¬ 
ed,  607. 

Berkeley,  his  idealifm,  612;  maintains 
that  all  fubftance  is  mere  illufion,  616. 

Canon  of  Pure  Reafon,  proves  that,  when  we 
quit  experience,  we  fail  into  uncertainty 
and  inconfiftency,  620. 

Categorical  Imperative,  univerfally 
valid  and  neceflary,  for,  The  commandment s 
tf  Reafon  mujl  be  heft,  ever,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  all  our  appetites  and  inclina¬ 
tions,  622. 
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Categories,  twelve  intelle&ual  notions, 
which  are  primary  and  original,  609; 
they  are  fynthetic  powers,  ib.;  completely 
exhauft  the  underftanding,  610  ;  they  are 
not  derived  from  experience,  but  are  ac¬ 
tually  that  which  renders  all  experience 
pollible,  ib.  ;  their  number  is  complete, 
for  it  is  impoflible  to  add  or  take  away 
one,  ib.  5  modes  of  connecting  in  gene¬ 
ral,  (5 1 1  ;  the  moft  general  forms  of  the 
conceptions  of  nature,  ib.  ;  combined  with 
pure  Time,  are  Schemata,  6 1 1  ;  with  pure 
Time  and  pure  Space,  Images ;  if  this  in¬ 
cludes  fenfation,  Obje&s,  ib. 

Category  Moral  Liberty,  is  original  ufe  of 
pure  practical  Reafon,  620  ;  it  confiders 
the  Caufality  of  the  Will  as  independent 
of  every  determination  of  Nature,  ib. 

Caufe  and  EfFeCt.  Hume  proved  that  this 
notion  is  not  derived  from  experience, 
605  ;  Kant  perceived  that  this  is  not  the 
only  notion  thus  fituated,  ib.  j  is  a  Cate¬ 
gory,  610. 

Claflification  of  all  our  defires  as  determined 
by  the  Categories,  namely,  1.  For  Sen- 
lible  perfection.  2.  For  Pleafing  occupa¬ 
tion.  3.  For  Prefeivation  of  life.  4. 
For  Interefted  activity.  5.  For  Procre¬ 
ation,  627. 

Common  Senfe  in  perfeCt  harmony  with 
the  ftriCtelt  Rules  of  Critical  Philofophy, 
616. 

Conception,  a  nniverfal  reprefentation  that 
is  common  to  many  objects,  609  ;  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  underftanding,  ib.  ;  the  me¬ 
dium  of  communication  from  mind  to 
mind,  613  ;  that  which  renders  a  judg¬ 
ment  poflible,  615  ;  marks  and  analysis, 
ib. 

Conclufion,  a  Judgment  of  Reafon,  confifts 
of  fubjeCl,  predicate,  and  middle  term, 
613;  only  three  kinds,  Categorical,  Hy¬ 
pothetical,  Disjunctive,  615  j  infers  from 
univerfals  to  particulars,  a  mode  of  infer¬ 
ence  which  cannot  err,  ib. 

Confcience,  an  internal  court  in  the  bread 
of  man,  before  which  he  either  acquits  or 
condemns  himfelf,  623;  its  tremendous 
voice,  jb. ;  an  affair  of  man  with  himfelf, 
yet  carried  on  as  if  by  the  orders  of  an¬ 
other  perfon,  ib. ;  it  decides  whether  we 
have  difeharged  our  duty  or  not,  ib.  ;  it 
never  can  decree  a  reward,  ib.  ;  the  fub- 
jeftive  principle  of  an  account  of  our  deeds 
to  be  rendered  to  God,  ib. 


Confcioufnefs,  the  tranfition  of  the  original 
ufe  of  underftanding  to  the  logical,  6105 
eflential  to  all  knowledge,  ib.  ;  muft 
have  identity,  ib. ;  muft  accompany  all 
our  Ideas,  or  they  never  can  belong  to 

Us,  ib# 

Copernican  Syilem,  629. 

Critic  of  Pure  Practical  Reafon,  620. 

Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,  the  work  whicli  con¬ 
tains  the  critical  fyftem,  6065  begins 
fiom  the  Dogmatical  ftation,  and  then 
proceeds  to  the  Critical  ftation,  ib.  ;  firft: 
publilhed  1781,  ib. ;  tranllated  into  Latin 
1796,  by  G.  F.  Born,  ib. 

Critic  of  Pure  Speculative  Reafon,  618, 

Critic  of  Rational  Pfycology,  619. 

Critic  of  Rational  Cofmology,  619. 

Critic  of  Rational  Theology,  620. 

Critical  Philofopher,  what,  607  and  61  a. 

Critical  Philofophy,  a  fcience  entirely  new, 
603  ;  actually  attain :  the  fummit  of  all  hu¬ 
man  cultivation,  606 ;  tends  to  humanize 
mankind,  ib.  j  its  ultimate  end  the 
eftablilhment  of  a  perfect  System 
of  Morals,  ib. ;  the  only  true  philo¬ 
fophy,  607  ;  Kant’s  proof  of  this  poficion, 
there  can  be  but  one  true .  philofophy , 
ib.  ;  future  ages  may  confirm,  but  cannot 
difturb  its  principles,  ib.  5  oppofed  to  Dog¬ 
matical,  612. 

Critical  Station,  that  in  which  we  dlfcem 
the  fhare  that  the  mind  has  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  knowledge,  606. 

Deity,  the,  an  Idea  of  Reafon,  6135  a  fuper- 
fenfible  objeCt,  621. 

Diagram,  a,  exhibiting  the  genuine  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Human  Mind,  608. 

Dialeftic  of  Reafon,  completely  folved,  and 
for  ever  put  at  reft,  620. 

Difference  between  Rational  and  Irrational 
Animals,  615. 

Disjunctive  Judgment,  example  of,  613. 

DifleCtion  of  the  Human  Mind,  608. 

Diftinft  reparation  of  the  Faculties  of  Rea- 
fon,  Underftanding,  and  Senfe,  608. 

Dogmatical  ftation,  in  it  we  imagine  we 
know  the  things  in  themfelves,  606; 
does  not  fearch  to  the  bottom,  616;  is 
the  logical  ufe  of  underftanding,  ib. 

Duty,  the  neceffity  of  an  aCtion  from  mo¬ 
ral  obligation,  622;  the  neceffitation  to 
an  end  adopted  unwillingly,  624  j  the 
voice  of  duty  reminds  man  of  the  moral 
law,  628. 

Duties,  the  firft  commandment  of  all  Duties 
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is,  Pertetrale  into  thy  heart,  to  kn«w  if  it 
be  good  or  bad,  624 ;  the  only  poifible,  are 
duties  of  man  towards  himfelf  and  to¬ 
wards  other  men,  ib.  5  all  duties  of  vir¬ 
tue  are  large  duties,  ib. ;  of  man  towards 
himfelf  as  an  Animal  are,  1.  Self-prefer- 
vation.  2.  The  prefervation  of  the  fpe- 
eies.  3.  The  prefervation  of  his  capa¬ 
city  for  the  agreeable  enjoyment  of  life, 
ib.  ;  of  love  towards  other  men-,  which 
comprehends  Beneficence,  Gratitude,  and 
Active  Sympathy  ;  in  oppolition  to  Envy, 
Ingratitude,  and  Joy  at  another’s  misfor¬ 
tune,  625  ;  of  reverence  towards  other  men, 
the  vices  which  violate  this  duty  are  Lof- 
tinefs,  Detraftion,  and  Derifion,  ib.  5  of 
Virtue,  Material,  Formal,  Internal,  Ex¬ 
ternal,  626. 

Divifion  of  Philofophy  into  Phyfics,  Ethics, 
and  Logic,  628. 

Edinburgh  Review,  its  ftriflures  on 
Charles  Villers  not  to  be  miitaken  for  a 
review  of  Kant’s  Philofophy,  607. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  its  remarks  on  Cri¬ 
tical  Philofophy  illiberal  and  unfounded, 

607. 

Ends  in  themfelves  j  fuch  are  Rational  Be¬ 
ings,  621. 

Ends,  which  are  at  the  fame  time  Duties, 
are  Man’s  own  Perfection,  and  the 
Happiness  of  Others,  624. 

Error,  caufed  by  our  feelings  acting  upon  our 
Reafon  at  the  time  we  are  judging,  615. 

Ethics  cannot  give  iawa  for  determinate  ac¬ 
tions,  but  only  for  the  Maxim  of  Ac¬ 
tions,  624  ;  divided  into  Elemental 
Dodtrine  and  Dodtrinal  Method,  626 ; 
comprife  the  Duties  of  Man  towards 
Man,  and  of  Man  towards  Beings  not 
Human,  628  j  arife  from  Underftand- 
ing,  ib. 

Evidence,  a  Category,  being  in  a  certain 
time,  610. 

Experience,  nothing  but  a  continual  fyn- 
tliefis  of  fenfations  with  confcioul'nefs,6 12. 

Extenfion,  given  to  the  objedls  of  nature 
by  external  Senfe,  616. 

External  Gbjeffs  muft  conform  themfelves 
to  the  nature  of  the  Mind,  605. 

Faculties  of  the  Human  Mind,  the  whole  of 
them  are  the  Power  of  Knowledge  ;  Senfe 
of  Pleafure  and  Difpleafure  ;  and  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  Defiring  ;  628. 

Faculty  of  Defiring,  a  felf-evident  faft, 
627  ;  man  can  only  defire  reprefenta- 
tions,  ib.  ;  but  reprefentations  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  ftate  of  our  exiftence,  and 
produce  pleafure,  pain,  or  indifference, 
ib. ;  when  determined  to  a£tion  by  Senfe, 
It  is  fenfual,  ib.  ;  when  determined  to 
aftion  by  Reafon,  it  is  moral  j  if  it  drives 
to  realize  the  mode  in  which  Reafon  adls, 
it  is  diredfed  to  Virtue,  627. 

Falfe  Humility,  a  degradation  of  our  own 
perfonality,  diredfly  contrary  to  the  duty 
of  man  towards  himfelf,  625. 

Feeling,  defined,  608. 

Form,  in  every  Reprefentation,  is  produced 
by  the  Mind,  608  ;  defined,  ib. 

Form  of  external  and  internal  fenfe,  impreff- 
ed  on  the  varieties  which  they  receive, 

608. 

Foundation  of  all  Theoretical  Knowledge, 
607. 

Foundation  of  all  Pradlical  Knowledge,  607. 

Freedom  of  the  will,  established 

FOR  EVER,  622. 

Genus  and  Species,  615. 

God  himfelf  mud  be  eluded  under  Idea, 
615;  Omniprel'ent,  eternal,  fimple,  and 
individual,  610  ;  the  belief  in  God  fprings 
from  pure  Reafon,  621  j  Sovereign  in  the 
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Kingdom  of  Ends,  ib. $  Reafon  compels  us 
to  acknowledge  his  exidence,  628. 

Gymnadics,  the  cultivation  of  the  powers 
of  the  Body,  626. 

Happinefs,  to  promote  that  of  others  is 
duty,  624;  fird,  the  Phyfical  welfare  of 

'  others  j  fecondly,  the  Moral  well-being  of 
others,  ib. ;  he  alone  who  is  worthy  of 
Happinefs  ought  to  partake  of  it,  627; 
but  whoever  makes  Happinefs  his  chief 
end  is  unworthy  of  it,  ib. 

Heautontoruminos,  can  carry  a  man,  615. 

Heteronomy  of  the  will,  the  fource  of  all 
fpurious  principles  of  Morality,  622. 

Highed  good,  confids  of  Virtue  and  Hap¬ 
piness,  627  ;  not  as  the  Stoics  affirm  in 
mere  Virtue,  nor  as  the  Epicureans  affert  in 
mere  Happinefs,  but  in  the  union  of  both, 
namely,  that  Virtue  be  the  cause 
of  Hatpiness,  ib. 

Homo  Noumenon,  Man  confidered  as  a  per- 
fon  or  being  of  Reafon,  who  is  perfectly 
independent  of  Nature,  and  whofe  chief 
end  is  Morality,  623  j  does  not  occupy 
the  fame  ftation  as  the  homo  phenomenon, 
that  is,  lie  is  out  of  Time  and  Space,  i.  e. 
a  thing  in  itfelf,  ib. 

Homo  Phenomenon,  Man  confidered  as  a  be¬ 
ing  of  natore,  affc&ed  by  wants  and  in¬ 
clinations,  whofe  chief  end  is  Happi¬ 
ness,  623;  does  not  occupy  the  fame  da¬ 
tion  as  the  homo  noumenon,  i.  e.  he  is 
in  Time  and  Space,  ib. 

Hume,  David,  the  caufe  of  the  Invention  of 
the  Critical  Philofophy  by  his  acute  rea- 
foning  on  the  fingle  Idea  of  Caufe  and 
EffcHl,  605 ;  he  proved  that  the  Idea  of 
Caufe  and  Effeft  is  not  derived  from  ex¬ 
perience,  although  univerfally  applied  to 
experience,  ib. ;  he  concluded  that  this  no¬ 
tion  was,  therefore,  the  fpurious  offspring 
of  the  imagination,  ib. 

Idea,  that  which  renders  a  conclufion  poffi¬ 
ble,  615;  has  nothing  to  do  with  lime 
and  Space,  6175  a  unity  produced  by  Rea¬ 
fon,  ib. 

Ignorance,  our,  where  it  begins,  612. 

Illicit,  that  which  contradidts  the  autonomy 
of  the  will,  622. 

Imagination,  an  adtive  power,  a  fpontaneity, 
6 15;  it  furnifhes  us  with  intuitions,  ib. 
it  has  three  powers ;  the  reprefentative, 
the  creative,  and  the  retentive. 

Immortality  of  the  foul,  we  are  forced  to  a 
firm  belief  of,  by  our  Reafon,  628. 

Imperatives,  command  either  Categorically 
or  Hypothetically,  622. 

Indudtion,  a  Conclufion  of  Judgment  which 
infers  from  particulars  to  .generals,  and  is 
liable  to  err,  615. 

Intelledlual  Notions,  the  twelve  Categories 
which  are  primary  and  original,  609. 

Intelledlual  World,  is  a  world  of  noumena, 
or  a  world  of  fubftances  which  are  out  of 
Tim;  and  Space,  612. 

Intelligences,  beings  who  add  in  ftridl  con¬ 
formity  to  the  moral  law,  622. 

Intelligibility,  what,  609. 

Interefted,  liriving  after  the  matter  of  our 
reprefentations,  627. 

Intuition,  its  matter  given,  its  form  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Mind,  608;  internal  and 
external,  ib.  ;  immediately  arifes  on  the 
Mind’s  being  affedted,  ib.  ;  individual  re¬ 
prefentation,  which  refers  immediately  to 
its  objedt,  609  ;  formed  by  Senfe,  ib. ;  a 
phenomenon,  6135  the  matter  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  615. 

I  ought  not  to  lie,  formorality  forbids  it, 
622. 

Judgment,  is  the  logical  ufe  of  underftanding 
and  reafon,  613;  all  poifible  judgments 
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muft’  be  comprehended  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  twelve  heads  of  Singular,  Particular, 
Univerfal  ;  Affirmative,  Negative,  Infi¬ 
nite  ;  Categorical,  Hypothetical,  Disjunc¬ 
tive  j  Problematical,  AfTertorical,  and 
Apodidtical  ;  614.  This  clalfification 

proved  to  be  complete,  ib. 

Kant,  born  1724,  603;  in  1781  publifhed 
his  “Critic  of  Pure  Reason”  in 
the  57th  year  of  his  age,  604  j  died  on 
the  1 2th  of  February,  1804,  having  nearly 
attained  his  eightieth  year,  ib. 

Kepler,  bis  laws  of  motion,  612. 

Kingdom  of  Ends,  Rational  beings  united  by 
the  laws  of  pure  Reafon  alone,  621  ;  here 
every  thing  has  either  a  price  or  a  dig¬ 
nity,  622. 

Knowledge,  the  only  fources  of,  are,  ift, 
the  Strudfure  of  the  Mind,  603  ;  zndly, 
the  fenfations  which  are  impreffed  on  the 
Mind,  ib  ;  Intuition  united  to  Concep¬ 
tion,  616  j  real,  fubftantial,  material,  ib. 

Laws  of  Nature,  fpring  from  the  mind,  61 1  ; 
univerfal  and  formal,  are  combinations  of 
Time  with  the  Categories,  612. 

Liberty,  an  Original  Idea  of  Practical  Rea¬ 
fon  which  takes  man  out  of  nature,  anil 
refers  him  as  a  noumenon  to  a  moral  world, 
where  the  laws  of  Reafon  are  tiie  foie 
laws,  626. 

Licit,  that  which  harmonizes  with  tlje  Au¬ 
tonomy  of  the  will,  622. 

Limitation,  a  Category,  610. 

Logic  is  of  a  regulative  ufe,  614  ;  it  arranges 
intuitions  under  conceptions,  and  concep¬ 
tions  under  Ideas,  ib.  ;  it  abftradts  from 
all  matter  of  Knowledge,  and  confiders 
only  the  Form,  ib.  ;  the  three  logical  ope¬ 
rations  are,  Comparifon,  Reflection,  and 
Abllradion,  ib.  j  the  following  queftions 
lead  to  the  exadt  number  of  the  judging 
afts  of  Underftanding.' 

1.  What  things  can  we  judge  of? 

2.  How  many  things  can  we  judge  of? 

3.  How  can  we  judge  of  theie  things  ? 

4.  With  what  degree  of  certainty  can  we 
judge?  614. 

By  this  logical  procefs,  all  the  various 
objedts  in  the  univeife  are  reduced  to 
three  wholes  or  unities,  viz.  either  In¬ 
tuition,  Conception,  or  Idea,  ib,  5  arifes 
from  Judgment,  628. 

Lying,  the  greatefc  violation  of  tiie  duty  of 
man  towards  himfelf,  a  bafenefs  which, 
renders  him  contemptible  even  in  his  owa 
eyes,  625. 

Man,  confidered  as  a  Moral  Being,  620  ; 
practical  liberty  attributed  to  him,  621  ; 
hands  under  an  Idea  of  Reafon  and  a  Con¬ 
ception  of  tiie  Underftanding,  ib. ;  he  is 
firft  a  being  of  Nature,  i.  e.  a  phenomenon  ; 
lecondly,  a  Moral  being,  i.  e.  a  noumenon , 
ib.  j  in  the  former  reference  he  is  part  of 
Nature,  in  the  latter  he  is  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Nature,  i.  e.  H 1;  is  Fr  ee,  ib. 
bound  only  to  obey  the  laws  which  he 
gives  himfelf  by  his  own  Pradlical  Rea¬ 
fon,  ib. ;  he  belongs  to  the  poifible  king¬ 
dom  of  ends  in  themfelves,  ib.  5  the  na¬ 
tural  judge  of  himfelf,  623;  is  cut  of 
Time  and  Space,  i.  e.  he  is  a  thing  in  it- 
felf,  623  ;  at  tiie  prefent  inftant  of  his 
exiftence  he  adiualiy  belongs  to  another 
world,  ib.  5  confcious  that  he  ought  to 
difeharge  his  duty  quite  difintereftedly, 
ib.  ;  his  own  perfection,  that  is,  the  fub- 
jectiiig  his  wants  and  inclinations  to  his 
Reafon,  muft  be  his  own  work,  6245  his 
own  perfection,  which  is  at  the  fame  time 
Duty,  is  to  ds  his  Duty  for  the  fake  of  Duty, 
ib.  ;  it  is  a  Duty  ot  Man  to  himfelrto 
cultivate  all  his  faculties  to  she  utmoft 
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degree,  in  order  to  produce  a  man  fuitable 
to  the  end  of  his  exigence,  626  ;  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  tils  nature  comprehend  the  powers 
cf  the  Spirit,  of  the  Sou],  and  of  the  Body, 
ib. ;  as  a  moral  being,  he  is  the  final  end 
and  fcope  of  creation  ;  and  the  virtuous 
man  confiders  himfelf  as  belonging  to  an¬ 
other  order  of  things,  namely,  to  the  Mo¬ 
ral  world,  628. 

Map  of  the  Human  Mind,  which  difplays 
its  genuine  elements,  608. 

Matter,  in  every  reprefentation  is  given, 
608  ;  that  which  fills  a  Space  and  cannot 
be  annihilated,  and  confifts  of  parts  that 
lie  one  by  the  fide  of  the  other,  617  ;  is 
fenfation  blended  with  the  form  of  ex¬ 
ternal  fenfe,  ib.  ;  becomes  material  fub- 
ftance  by  being  connedted  by  the  Cate¬ 
gory  Subfiance,  ib. 

Metaphyfics,  the  ftate  of,  from  the  time  of 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  down  to  Kant,  629  ; 
all  former,  mull  now  for  ever  difappear, 
and  only  be  remembered  as  having  led 
to  the  prefent.  629. 

Metaphyfics  of  Morals,  furnifh  proofs  and 
arguments  for  all  the  moral  duties,  625. 

Mifanthropy  comprehends  the  vices  of  Envy, 
Ingratitude,  and  Joy  at  another’s  misfor¬ 
tune,  625. 

Modality,  a  clafs  containing  the  Categories 
of  Pollibility,  Exiftence,  Neceffity,  609. 

Modern  Phyfics  mull  now  indeed  bow  to 
Modern  Metaphyfics,  629. 

Moral  Being  excludes  himfelf  from  nature, 
and  is  a  noumenon ,  which  does  not  exift 
in  Time  and  Space,  i.  e.  a  thing  in  itfelf, 
621 ;  Moral  beings  fhould  realize  a  perfedl 
moral  world,  622. 

Moral  Law,  Act  in  such  a  manner 
THAT  THE  MaXIM  OF  THY  ACTION 
OUGHT  TO  EE  A  UNIVERSAL  Law  FOR 
all  reasonable  Beings,  62 i  ;  there 
can  be  no  more  doubt  of  the  fadt  of  the 
moral  law  than  of  the  fadt  of  our  own 
exiftence,  628 ;  the  more  ftridtly  it 

,  commands,  and  the  lefs  it  offers  as  a  re¬ 
ward,  the  more  fincerely  do  1  reverence 
it,  ib. 

Morality  confifts  in  referring  all  adtions  to 
that  legilhtion  only  by  which  a  Kingdom 
cf  Ends  is  poftible,  621;  this  legifiation 
inuft  take  place  in  every  Rational  Being, 
ib.;  exifts  no  where  elfe  than  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  ufe  of  pure  pradtical  Reafon,  622  ;  is 
the  relation  of  adlions  to  the  Autonomy 
of  the  will,  ib.  ;  the  intrinfic  value  of 
Morality  is  to  difcbarge  one's  Duty  for  the 
fake  of  Duty ,  623. 

Multitude,  a  Category,  610. 

Mutual  love  and  reverence  in  the  moral  world 
are  analogous  to  attraction  and  repulfion 
in  the  world  of  nature,  627. 

Nature,  the  laws  of,  depend  entirely  upon 
our  faculties,  61 1 ;  they  lie  in  the  Mind, 
ib. ;  how  poffible,  612;  materially  and 
formally  confidered,  ib. 

Neceffity,  a  Category,  being  in  all  time, 
610. 

Negation,  a  Category,  610. 

Newton,  his  laws  of  motion,  612,  his  law 
of  gravitation,  629. 

Nitfch,  Mr.  attempted  to  introduce  this 
philofophy,  606. 

Nothing  is,  lft,  neither  one,  many,  nor  all  ; 
2dly,  empty  fpace  ;  3dly,  the  conception 
of  a  mathematical  figure  ;  4thly,  a  right- 
lined  figure  of  only  two  (ides,  or  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  creation  cf  matter,  613. 

jNoumenon,  the  unknown  objedt  which  is 
the  caufe  of  the  Phenomenon,  6135  it 
has  no  original  ufe  of  underftanding  for 
its  balls,  ib.  ;  it  is  out  of  time  and  fpace, 
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confequently  unintelligible, ib  ;  the  caufe 
of  the  aftedtion  of  our  receptivity,  617  ; 
the  thing  in  itfelf,  ib. 

Objedtive  Unity,  the  general  form  of  all 
that  is  conceivable,  609  ;  produced  by 
the  underftanding,  ib. 

Obligation,  the  dependence  of  a  will  not 
abfolutely  good,  ou  the  Autonomy  of  the 
will,  622. 

Onanifm,  a  horrible  vice,  by  which  man 
deprives  himfelf  of  all  reverence  for  him¬ 
felf,  and  becomes  a  difgufting  objedt,  625. 

Original  reflective  judgment,  the  principle 
of  union  between  original  Theoretical  and 
original  Pradtical  Knowledge,  608. 

Original  fynthetical  objedtive  unity  of  con- 
fcioufnefs,  609. 

Original  ufe  of  underftanding,  609  ;  confti- 
tutes  all  the  objedts  of  our  Knowledge  by 
giving  a  Form  to  the  Matter  received  by 
the  Mind,  ib. 

Ofwald,  Dr.  entirely  overlooked  the  aim  at 
improvement  Hume  had  in  view,  605. 

Paralogifms  of  Reafon.  1.  The  world  has 
a  beginning.  The  world  has  no  begin¬ 
ning.  2.  All  the  Subftances  in  the  world 
are  Simple.  No  Subftance  in  the  world 
is  Simple.  3.  To  explain  the  phenome¬ 
na  of  Nature,  it  is  neceflary  to  aflame  a 
Caufe  that  is  free.  There  is  no  freedom 
in  the  world,  but  every  thing  happens  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  neceflity  of  Nature.  4. 
There  exifts  a  neceflary  Being  as  Fiill 
Caufe  or  part  of  all  that  exifts.  There 
exifts  no  rfbl'olutely  neceflary  Being  as 
Firft  Caufe  or  part  of  the  univerfe, 
619.  Thefe  Judgments  want  intelligi¬ 
bility,  620;  they  are  a  mere  flay  of 
Thoughts,  ib. ;  all  equally  falfe,  and  mere 
illulions  of  Reafon,  ib. 

Part,  a,  that  which  fills  a  Space,  608. 

Phenomenon,  an  intuition,  and  not  the  thing 
in  itfelf,  613. 

Perfedlion,  Man’s  own,  which  is  at  the 
fame  time  Duty,  624;  firft,  Physical¬ 
ly  confifts  in  the  cultivation  of  every  fa¬ 
culty,  ib.  ;  fecondly,  Morally  confifts 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  will  to  the  pureft 
fentiment  of  virtue,  ib.  ;  thegreatert  mo¬ 
ral  perfedlion  that  man  is  capable  of,  is 
to  do  his  duty  for  fake  of  duty,  ib. ;  the  per¬ 
petually  llriving  alter,  is  duty,  627- 

Philanthropy  comprehends  the  Duties  of 
Benevolence,  Gratitude,  and  Adtive  Sym¬ 
pathy,  625. 

Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  invented 
by  Kant,  contains  the  precife  number  and 
qualities  of  all  the  elements  of  the  Mind, 
629;  what  is  there  not  reafon  to  expedt 
from  this  ftudy  fince  the  difcovery  of  its 
genuine  elements,  ib. 

Phyfics  arife  from  underftanding,  628. 

Pleafure  and  difpleafure,  fenfe  of,  627. 

Poffibility,  a  Category,  being  in  any  time , 
610. 

Pollulates  of  experimental  reafoning,6i2.— 
I  What  is  poffible  may  exifi.  2.  What 
is  adtual  really  exifls,  3.  That  whofe  con¬ 
trary  is  impoliible  to  be  thought  exifs  ne- 
cejfarily. 

Power  of  Knowledge,  confifts  of  Underftand¬ 
ing,  Judgment,  and  Reafon,  628. 

Powers  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  Soul,  and  of  the 
Body,  626. 

Practical  Knowledge,  reds  upon  the  original 
ufe  of  Pradtical  Reafon,  in  the  “  Cate¬ 
gory  Moral  Liberty,”  620. 

Pradtical  Reafon,  the  foundation  of  the 
Moral  Law,  624;  commands  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  all  our  faculties  in  order  to 
produce  a  being  that  can  fulfil  his  real 
deltination  aa  a  thing  in  itfelf,  626,  con- 
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nedts  all  rational  beings  Into  a  moral 
world,  627. 

Prieltley,  Dr.  entirely  overlooked  the  aim 
at  improvement  Hume  had  in  view,  605. 

Principles  a  Priori,  Legality,  Conformity  to 
end,  and  Scope,  628;  their  application  to 
Nature,  Art,  and  Liberty,  ib. 

Prejudice,  Dugald  Stewart  fo  terms  the  no¬ 
tion  of  caufe  and  eft’edt,  605. 

Pure;  a  priori,  univerfal,  neceflary,  608. 

Pure  Intellect.  The  T wclve  Categories 
which  are  out  of  Time  and  Space,  609  ; 
its  ufe,  to  connedt  Time  and  Space,  ib.  ; 
begets  phenomena,  ib.  ;  produces  the  fyn- 
thetic  objedtive  unity  of  Confcioufnefs,  ib. 

Pure  Reafon,  forms  Ideas  independent  of 
Time  and  Space,  or  experience,  617. 

Pure  fenfitive  Faculty.  Time  and  Space, 
which  are  Intuitions  a  priori ,  i.  e.  uni- 
verfal  and  neceflary. 

Quality,  a  clafs  containing  the  Categories  of 
Reality,  Negation,  Limitation,  609. 

Quantity,  a  clafs  containing  the  Categories 
of  Unity,  Multitude,  Totality,  609. 

Rational  Beings  are  univerfally  legislative, 
and  bound  to  no  other  law  but  what  they 
give  themfelves  by  their  own  Pradtical 
Reafon,  621. 

Reality,  a  Category,  610. 

Reafon,  in  its  logical  ufe,  judges  mediately 
or  by  conclufion,  613  ;  deduces  one  judg¬ 
ment  from  another,  616  ;  the  power  of 
forming  Ideas,  617  ;  the  third  or  highefl: 
degree  of  mental  fpontaneity,  ib. ;  its  pri¬ 
mary  Ideas  are  abfolute  Totality,  Limita¬ 
tion,  Subftance,  Caufe,  Concurrence,  and 
Neceffity,  618;  the  lalt  teft  o(  Truth, 
621  ;  commands  Morality,  623;  gives 
the  laws  of  Liberty,  62S  ;  by  an  analyfis 
of  this  faculty  we  have  obtained  a  firm 
balls  for  a  perfedt  moral  fyltem,  629. 

Receptivity,  a  pallive  faculty  that  receives 
the  given  matter,  608  ;  can  only  be  af- 
fedted  by  two  kinds  of  varieties  or  matter, 
ib.  ;  internal  is  Time,  external  is  Space, 
ib. 

Rees,  Dr.  his  obfervation  entirely  unfound¬ 
ed,  607  ;  proves  his  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  Critical  Philofophy,  ib. 

Reid,  Dr.  entirely  overlooked  the  aim  at 
improvement  Hume  had  in  view,  605. 

Relation,  a  clafs  containing  the  Categories, 
Subftance  and  Accident,  Caufe  and  Eliedt, 
Adlion  and  Re-action,  609. 

Religion,  Reafon  proves  that  it  is  a  duty  of 
man  to  himfelf  to  have  Religion,  624  ; 
the  belief  in  God  and  the  immortality  of 
the  fpul  conftitutes  true  Religion,  the 
virtuous  man  thus  hopes  to  attain  finally 
the  great  end  of  all  his  exertions  in  the 
world  to  come,  628. 

Reprefentation,  a  general  term  for  Intui¬ 
tion,  Conception,  and  Idea,  627. 

Reverence  for  the  Moral  lava,  can  be  the 
only  motive  for  all  moral  adtions,  622. 

Right,  that  which  is  ftridtly  conformable  t® 
Duty,  623. 

Scepticifm,  what,  612. 

Schema, aCategorycombined  with  time  alone, 
61 1  ;  the  Schema  of  Quantity  is  Plumber 
in  general  ;  of  Quality,  is  degree  in  general  j 
of  Subftance  and  Accidents,  Perdurability 
in  time  ;  of  Caufe  and  Effedi,  Determinate 
fucceffon  ;  of  Action  and  Re-adtion,  Deter¬ 
minate  co-exijlence ;  of  Poffibility,  conceiva- 
blenefs,  or  Exifiing  in  any  time-,  of  Exiftence, 
the  exifiing  in  a  Determinate  time  ;  of 
Neceffity,  the  exifiing  at  all  times,  ib. 

Schemata,  the  moll  general  conceptions  that 
can  be  formed  by  the  underftanding,  611; 
they  melt  the  intuitions  and  conceptions 
together,  ib. 

Self- 
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Self-obftupefadtion,  the  brutal  excefs  in  the 
ul'e  of  nourishment,  Drunkennefs  and 
Gluttony,  a  violation  of  man’s  duty  to 
himfelf,  625-  . 

Self-love,  the  principle  of  our  fenfitive  Na¬ 
ture,  623. 

Senfation,  an  alteration  which  occurs  in  the 
receptivity,  608  ,  an  afFsftion  of  the  re¬ 
ceptivity,  611. 

Senfe,  the  power  of  forming  Intuitions,  608. 
the  form  of  Internal  is  Time ,  ib.  5  the  form 
of  External  is  Space,  ib  ;  the  firft  degree 
of  mental  fpontaneity,  607;  its  cbarac- 
teriftic  is  Receptivitt,  ib,  ;  begets 
Intuitions,  616. 

Soul,  the,  not  an  extended  body,  608  ;  not 
an  intelligible  objedl,  as  it  does  not  cxift 
in  Time  and  Space,  610;  not  a  conception 
of  underftanding,  but  an  Idea  of  Reafon, 
ib  ;  not  matter  to  fill  a  fpace,  ib.  5  is  a 
frmple  fubftance,  6195  is  a  fuperfenfible 
objedl,  621. 

Space  defined,  608  ;  Space  is  the  form  of 
external  fenfe,  ib.  ;  an  Intuition  <2  priori , 
ib.;  neceffary  and  univerfal,  ib.  ;  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  divifible  in  infinitum,  ib.  j  is 
exteniion,  ib.  ;  a  fubjedtive  reality,  ib. 

Speculation,  a  train  of  thoughts  eftablifiied 
upon  the  dogmatical  call  of  mind,  612  ;  a 
mere  play  ofi  thoughts,  613  ;  totally  ne- 
gledts  the  original  ufe  of  the  Categories, 
61S. 

Speculative  Philofopher,  he  does  not  know 
the  ground  on  which  he  ftsnds  until  he  is 
a  Tranfcendental  Philofopher,  620. 

Spontaneity,  a  connefting  faculty  that  forms 
unity,  608;  the  firft  degree  forms  Intui¬ 
tion,  fecond  degree  Conception,  third 
degree  Idea,  ib. 

St.  Auguftin,  his  remarks  on  Time  and 
Space,  609. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  unacquainted  with  the  cri¬ 
tical  fyftem,  6c6  ;  he  terms  the  notion 
caufe  and  effedt  a  prejudice,  ib.  j  remarks 
on  his  “  Philofophical  Efl'ays,”  ib.  ;  his 
pledge  to  the  public,  ib. ;  his  Philofophy 
of  the  Human  Mind  not  univerfally  evi¬ 
dent,  it  wants  a  folid  foundation,  ib. 

Striving  after  the  form  of  our  reprefenta- 
tions  is  intelledlual,  6275  after  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  fenfual,  ib. 


ALCANTARA,  or  St.  Julian,  798. 

Alexander  Newfici,  819. 

Amarantha,  817- 

Anne  (St  )  of  Slefwick  Holftein,  821. 
Annunciation,  in  Savoy,  810, 

Antony  (Saint),  in  Ethiopia,  788. 

Antony  (Saint),  in  Hainault,  812. 
Argonauts  of  St.  Nicholas,  811. 

Avis,  796. 

Authors  who  have  written  upon  knight¬ 
hood,  827. 

Banda,  or  the  Scarf,  104. 

Bath,  819;  ancient  ceremonies  of  the  or- 
der,  819,  20  ;  modern,  891,  3. 

Bear,  or  St.  Gal,  800. 

Bee,  in  France,  819. 

Black  Eagle,  818. 

Blaife  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  796. 

Blood  of  Our  Saviour  j.  C.  816. 

Brician  Knights  in  Sweden,  811. 
Broom-flower  in  the  Hulk,  802. 
Burgundian  Crofs,  815. 

Calatrava,  798. 

Calza,  or  the  Stocking,  790 
Catharine  (St.),  in  Rulfia,  819. 

Catharine  of  Mount  Sinai,  792. 

Chace,  or  of  Wurtemberg,  839. 

Charles  the  Third,  822. 


Subftance  and  Accident,  a  Category,  610. 

Subftance,  perdurability  in  Time,  617. 

Suicide,  a  crime,  a  diredt  violation  of  the 
duty  of  man  towards  hirnfelf  and  towards 
God,  625. 

Syllogifms  of  Reafon,  Categorical,  Hypo¬ 
thetical,  and  Disjundtive,  618. 

Synthetical  Adis  of  the  Intelledl,  contain 
the  foie  origin  of  all  the  connedtion  we 
find  in  Nature,  612. 

Syltem  of  Vortices,  629. 

Table,  of  tiie  Categories,  6 10  ;  of  the  Sche¬ 
mata  of  the  Categories,  611 ;  of  the  Laws 
of  Nature,  ib. ;  of  the  Judgments  of  Un¬ 
derftanding,  614;  of  a  Disjundlive  Judg¬ 
ment,  615  ;  of  the  Paralogifm  of  Reafon, 
or  the  four  Thefes  and  Antithefts,  619  ; 
of  the  Duties  of  Virtue,  626  ;  of  the  Di- 
vifion  of  Ethics,  ib. ;  of  the  whole  of  the 
faculties  of  the  Mind,  628;  of  the  Divi- 
fion  of  Philofophy  into  Phyfics,  Ethics, 
and  Logic,  ib. 

Theoretical  Knowledge,  rells  upon  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ufe  of  the  Categories,  620. 

Theoretical  Reafon,  eafily  overfteps  its  li¬ 
mits,  and  iofes  itfelf  among  unattainable 
objedls,  616;  vide  the  four  Paralogifms 
of  Reafon,  619, 

There  is  a  Gon  !  a  pofrtion  which  can¬ 
not  be  refuted,  621. 

Things,  in  themfelves,  we  do  not  know,  609. 

Thinking  is  the  joining  one  conception  to 
another,  613. 

Time,  defined,  608  ;  Time  is  the  form  of 
internal  Senfe,  ib.  ;  an  Intuition  a  priori, 
ib.  ;  neceffary  and  univerfal,  ib.  ;  conti¬ 
nuous  and  divifible  in  infinitum,  ib.  ;  has 
a  larger  fphere  than  fpace,  ib.;  a  fubjec- 
tive  reality,  ib. ;  a  general  variety,  609. 

Totality,  a  Category,  6lo. 

Tranfcendental  Philofophy,  pofieffesas  much 
internal  evidence  as  the  Elements  of  Eu¬ 
clid,  605  ;  the  only  true  philofophy, 
607  ;  oppofed  to  Dogmatical,  612  ;  confifts 
in  the  original  ufe  of  underftanding  in 
the  Categories,  613;  its  ultimate  end  is 
to  eftablith  a  perfedl  Syftem  of  Morals,  of 
whofe  truth  it  will  be  quite  as  abfurd  to 
doubt  as  that  every  circle  has  a  centre,  628  ; 
no  time  can  add  to  the  couvidtion  of  its 
Truth,  629. 
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Chrift,  in  Portugal,  803;  in  Italy,  ibid. 
Collar  of  the  Holy  Rofary,  817. 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  817. 
Concord,  817. 

Cordon  Jaune,  or  the  Yellow  String,  8l5. 
Crefcent,  in  Naples,  802. 

Crefcent,  in  Turkey,  823. 

Crofs  of  Jefus  Chrift,  801. 

Danebrog,  818. 

Death-head,  in  Silefia,  817. 

Dog  and  Cock,  789. 

Dove,  or  Holy  Ghoft,  in  Caftile,  812. 
Dragon  overthrown,  813. 

Ear  of  Corn  and  Ermine,  810. 

Elephant,  in  Denmark,  814. 

Ermine,  at  Naples,  814. 

Ferdinand  (St.),  in  Naples,  822. 

Fidelity,  or  Perfedl  Union,  821. 

Eilli,  in  the  Mogul  Empire,  823. 

Fools,  Order  of,  811. 

Friezeland,  or  of  the  Crown  Royal,  791. 
Garter,  805-809. 

Generofity,  818. 

Gennet,  791. 

George  (St.),  of  Alfama,  in  Spain,  803. 
George  (St.),  in  Auftria  802. 

George  (St.),  in  Burgundy,  8l2» 

George  (St.),  at  Genoa,  824, 


Truth,  to  be  found  in  experience  alone, 
612  ;  confifts  in  the  agreement  of  a  con¬ 
ception  with  its  objedt,  615;  is  in  our  con¬ 
ceptions  when  they  agree  with  the  things 
without  the  mind,  6  j  6. 

Tycho’s  Aftronomy,  629. 

Variety  defined,  608 only  two  general  va¬ 
rieties,  Time  and  Space,  609. 

Vice,  the  principle  to  adt  contrary  to  the 
commandments  of  duty,  624. 

Virtue,  the  moral  ftrength  of  the  will  of 
man  in  the  obfervance  of  his  duty,  6243 
only  in  the  pofleffion  of  it  is  man  rich,  a 
king,  See.  ib.  ;  its  firft  requifite  is  the  do¬ 
minion  of  man  over  himfelf,  and  the  fub- 
jedling  all  his  wants  and  inclinations  to 
his  Reafon,  ib. ;  its  true  ftrength  is  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind  to  carry  the  moral  law  into 
execution,  ib. ;  Material,  Formal,  Inter¬ 
nal,  and  External,  duties  of,  626. 

Underftanding,  the  power  of  forming  Con¬ 
ceptions,  609  ;  the  fecond  degree  of  men¬ 
tal  fpontaneity,  ib.;  a  completely  adlive 
faculty,  which  produces  form  or  unity,  ib.; 
confifts  of  twelve  fyntbetical  powers  called 
Categories,  ib.  ;  produces  the  objeftive  unitv 
of  all  our  knowledge,  610  ;  ftridlly  limited 
to  Time  and  Space,  ib. ;  from  intuitions  it 
raifes  conceptions,  ib  ;  original  or  confti- 
tutive  and  logicalor  regulative  ufe  of,6io  5 
confined  to  intuitive  knowledge,  61  j; 
it  differs  from  Senfe  ir  pofleffing  a  free¬ 
dom  of  adtion,  613  ;  has  no  other  fnare  ira 
the  produdlion  of  Knowledge  than  giving 
form  or  unity,  ib.  ;  can  only  form  concep¬ 
tions,  ib.  ;  in  its  logical  ufe  judges  im¬ 
mediately,  ib.;  begets  conceptions,  6165 

GIVES  LAWS  TO  NATURE,  628. 

Unintelligibility,  what,  609,  613, 

Unity,  a  Category,  610. 

Will;  a  pcrfedtly  good  will  correfponds  ex- 
adtly  to  the  laws  of  Pure  Pradlical  Rea¬ 
fon,  i.e.  Morality,  621  ;  not  always  fully 
conformable  to  Reafon,  622  ;  the  free¬ 
dom  OF  THE  HUMAN  WILL  ESTA¬ 
BLISHED  FOR  EVER,  622. 

Wrong,  that  which  is  contrary  to  Duty, 
623. 


George  (St.),  at  Ravenna,  815, 

George  (St.),  at  Rome,  814. 

George  (St.),  in  Rufiia,  822. 

George  (St.),  Defender  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  821. 

Gereon,  or  Gerion,  (St.),  799. 

Golden  Angel,  788. 

Golden  Fleece,  813. 

Golden  Lion,  822. 

Golden  Shield,  8 1 1. 

Golden  Spur,  815. 

Golden  Stole,  790. 

Holy  Ghoft,  in  Caftile,  812, 

Holy  Ghoft,  in  France,  816. 

Holy  Ghoft,  in  Saxia,  800. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  796. 

Holy  Vial,  or  St  Remi,  789. 

James  (St.),  in  Holland,  803. 

James  (St.),  of  the  Sword,  797, 

Januarius  (St.),  at  Naples,  821. 

Jara,  or  the  Lily,  813. 

Jefus  Chrift,  injealy,  803, 

Jefus  and  Mary,  817. 

John  (St.),  of  Aeon,  or  Acre,  S02, 

Iron  Crown  in  Lombardy,  826. 

Julian  de  Pereyra,  798. 

Knight,  etymology  of  the  word,  785;  qua¬ 
lities  required  in  a  knight,  787,  827. 

Knot, 
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Knot,  or  du  Naud,  Sio, 

Ladies  of  Malta,  794. 

Ladies,  Slaves  to  Virtue,  S17. 

Lamb  of  God,  816.  * 

Lazarus  (St.),  796. 

Legion  of  Honour,  823. 

Louis  (St.),  in  France,  81S. 

Malta,  79a. 

Maria  Therefa,  821. 

Mark  (St.),  791. 

Martyrs,  or  Sts.  Cofmas  and  Damien,  792* 
Maurice  and  Lazarus,  816. 

Merit,  in  France,  82 r. 

Merit,  at  Heffe  Cafiel,  822. 

Merit,  in  PruiTia,  822. 

Michael  (St.),  in  France,  814. 

Military  Merit,  in  France,  821. 
Mont-Joye,  798. 

Montefa,  803. 

Mother  of  God,  80a. 

Neighbourly  Love,  S19. 
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Noble  Paflion,  819. 

Oak  of  Navarre,  790. 

Our  Lady  de  la  Jara,  813. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lily,  792. 

Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  816. 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  801. 

Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  816. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Rofary,  800. 

Paflion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  812, 

Patrick  (St  ),  822. 

Peter  and  Paul,  (Sts.),  at  Rome,  815. 
Polar  Star  in  Sweden,  821. 

Porcupine,  or  Cameo,  812. 

Precious  Blood  of  Chrift,  816,17, 

Reale,  or  the  Lionel’s,  812. 

Red  Eagle,  in  Bareith,  S22. 

Round  Table,  789. 

Rupert  (St.),  818. 

Saint  Saviour,  794. 

Saviour  of  the  World,  815. 

Scale,  or  de  la  Scala,  803. 


Seraplilms,  805.' 

Ship  and  double  Crefcent,  80s. 
Staniflaus  (St.),  821. 

Star,  in  France,  810. 

Star,  in  Sicily,  810. 

Starry  Crofs,  817. 

Stephen  (St.),  at  Florence,  815. 

Swan,  in  Flanders,  789. 

Sword  of  Cyprus,  ico. 

Sword  and  Belt,  815. 

Sword  bearers,  or  Two  Swords,  8co, 
Templars,  795. 

Teutonic  Order,  729. 

Thiftle,  791. 

Thufin  of  Auftria,  815. 

Tower  and  Sword,  in  the  Brafils,  826. 
Vai'a,  822. 

Virgin,  in  Italy,  817. 

White  Eagle,  in  Poland,  804. 

Wing  of  St.  Michael,  798. 

Yellow  String,  or  Cordon  Jaune,  S x  6. 
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23.  Kent,  Map  of  -  -  671 

24.  Klopstock,  Portrait  of  -  -  775 

25.  Knighthood,  Plate  I.  -  788 

26.  Knighthood,  Plate  II.  -  799 

27.  Knighthood,  Plate  III.  -  -  811 

28.  Knighthood,  Plate  IV.  -  -  814 

29.  Knighthood,  Plate  V.  -  -  823 

30.  Knots  of  different  kinds  -  -  832 

31.  Knox,  the  Reformer,  his  Portrait  -  -  836 

32.  Kurt  us,  the  Indian  Hunchback,  (to  be  re¬ 

moved  from  vol.  iii.  in  fome  copies  of  which 

it  is  titled  Bossus)  -  -  8S7 


The  Title  and  Frontifpiece  to  the  Ninth  Volume,  together  with  the  Heraldry  Plates  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36, 
'S7>  39*  7*>  72,  73*  74*  75*  76,  77*  7*,  79*  8o>  8l*  8a>  83»  84>  85>  86>  87»  88,  91*  92>  lo8>  109>  and  the  two  Tables  of 
Defcent,  mud  for  the  prefent  be  placed  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  till  the  article  is  quite  completed,  when  frefh  Di¬ 
rections  will  be  given  for  the  Plates  of  the  Ninth  Volume. 


END  or  the  ELEVENTH  VOLUME. 


J.  Adiard,  Printer, 
J>eke-ftreetj  bmithfield. 


